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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


The  importance  of  a  work  so  constructed  as  to  exhibit  a  comprehensive  and 
accurate  view  of  every  branch  and  portion  of  human  knowledge,  and  human 
art,  must  be  too  apparent  to  require  any  illustration.  Such  is  the  intention  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  ;  and  the  publication  of Jive  extensive  editions 
of  a  work  devoted  to  such  objects,  at  once  affords  a  proof  of  its  eminent  utility, 
and  of  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  public  as  to  the  ability  with  which  it  has 
been  executed. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  plan  of  this  work  has  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  both  to  its  usefulness  and  popularity.  A  very  few  words  will  serve  to 
explain  the  principles,  and  to  evince  the  pre-eminence  of  the  method  which 
its  compilers  have  pursued  in  treating  the  various  branches  of  the  arts  and 
:  sciences. 

In  all  former  attempts,  the  alphabet,  in  place  of  being  employed  in  the  hum¬ 
ble  function  of  an  index  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  wTork,  was  made  supreme 
arbiter  of  the  whole  arrangement;  and  the  different  sciences,  instead  of  being 
made  the  subjects  of  distinct  and  connected  discussion,  were  cut  down  into  de¬ 
tached  parts,  out  of  which  no  general  view  of  any  one  science  or  art  could  possibly 
be  formed.  In  this  view,  the  alphabet,  far  from  conducing  to  clearness,  became 
an  instrument  of  disorder ;  and  its  only  use  appeared  to  be,  to  save  the  trouble  ot 
a  more  commodious  or  philosophical  arrangement.  These  obvious  defects  in  all 
the  most  popular  Dictionaries  of  arts  and  sciences  were  clearly  observed  by  Mr 
Chambers,  himself  the  compiler  of  a  well-known  work  ot  this  kind ;  and,  in 
speaking  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  he  particularly  censures  the  uninstruc- 
tive  method  of  their  performances.  “  Former  lexicographers  (he  observes)  scarce 
attempted  any  thing  like  structure  in  their  works;  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
aware  that  a  dictionary  is  in  some  measure  capable  ot  the  advantages  of  a  conti¬ 
nued  discourse  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  see  nothing  like  a  'whole  in  what  they 
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operation  of  the  late  Professor  John  Robison,  whose  contributions  to  the  latter 
volumes  of  that  edition  were  numerous,  and  tended  essentially  to  enhance  the 
character  and  utility  of  the  undertaking.  The  fourth  edition  was  wholly  edited 
by  Dr  James  Miller,  under  whose  superintendence,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
several  able  contributors,  the  work  received  a  large  addition  of  new  articles  and 
treatises  in  all  its  departments. 

To  enumerate  all  the  contributors  to  a  work  which  has  undergone  so  many 
changes,  and  of  the  compilation  of  which  in  its  successive  stages  no  record  has 
been  preserved,  is  now  beyond  any  means  of  information  which  either  the  pub¬ 
lishers  or  any  others  possess.  But  they  can  still  afford  this  satisfaction  in  regard 
to  almost  all  the  more  valuable  treatises  which  it  contains. 

The  article  Agriculture,  which,  it  seems  probable,  was  originally  compiled  by 
the  late  Mr  James  Tytler,  was  re-arranged  and  improved  for  the  fourth  edition 
by  Robert  Forsyth,  Esq.  advocate.  The  treatise  on  Anatomy,  originally  drawn 
up  by  Mr  Andrew  Fyfe  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  revised  by  Dr 
Millar.  Acoustics,  Aerostation,  and  Gunnery,  were  compiled  by  Mr  Tytler. 
The  new  discoveries  in  Acoustics  and  Aerostation  were  added  by  Dr  Millar. 
Astronomy,  compiled  also  by  Mr  Tytler  for  the  third  edition,  from  materials  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mr  Jones  of  London,  was  more  scientifically  arranged,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  later  discoveries,  for  the  fourth.  Blind  was  furnished  by  Dr  Black- 
lock  and  Dr  Moyes.  Education,  Religion,  and  Society,  were  composed  by  Mr 
Robert  Heron.  The  lives  of  Johnson  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  with  Instinct, 
Love,  Metaphysics,  Miracle,  the  history  of  Ethics  under  Moral  Philosophy, 
Oath,  Passion,  Plastic  Nature,  Polytheism,  Prayer,  Slavery,  and  Supper  of  the 
Lord,  were  contributed  by  Dr  Gleig;  Grammar  and  Theology  by  the  Reverend 
James  Bruce  and  Dr  Gleig  ;  and  Motion  by  Dr  Gleig  and  Mr  Tytler.  Medi¬ 
cine,  originally  written  by  Dr  Duncan,  senior,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
was  revised  by  him  for  the  fourth  edition.  The  article  Music  was  partly  drawn 
up  by  Dr  Blacklock,  and  revised  for  the  fourth  edition  by  George  Sandy,  Esq. 
The  historical  part  of  this  article,  originally  written  by  William  Maxwell  Mori- 
son,  Esq.  advocate,  was  revised  and  continued  down  to  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
edition,  by  the  same  gentleman,  who  also  furnished  the  treatise  on  Physiognomy. 
Mysteries,  Mythology,  and  Philology,  were  drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr  Doig  of  the 
grammar  school  of  Stirling.  Navigation,  Parallax,  Pendulum,  Projection  of  the 
Sphere,  and  Ship-Building,  were  furnished  by  the  late  Dr  Mackay  of  Aberdeen. 
Optics,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr  Jones,  and  revised  for  the  third  edition  by 
the  late  Professor  Robison,  was  subjected  to  another  revision  for  the  fourth  edi¬ 
tion  by  Dr  Brewster.  Percussion,  Perspective,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Pneumatics, 
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Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  Projectiles,  Pumps,  Quantity,  Resistance  of  Fluids, 
River,  Roof,  Rope-making,  Rotation,  Seamanship,  Signals,  Simson  (Robert,  life 
of,)  Smoke-jack,  Specific  Gravity,  Spirituous  Liquors,  Statics,  Steam  and  Steam 
Engine,  Stove  (the  addition  to  this  article  in  the  fourth  edition  by  Dr  Millar  J, 
Strength  of  Materials,  Telescope,  Tide,  Articulating  Trumpet,  Variation  of  the 
Compass,  and  Water-Works,  were  contributed  by  Professor  Robison.  Pre¬ 
destination  and  Providence  were  furnished  by  Mr  Forsyth  ;  the  History  of  the 
French  Revolution  by  the  same  gentleman  and  Dr  Gleig;  and  the  Continuation 
in  the  fourth  edition  by  Dr  Millar. 

All  the  preceding  articles  were  written  for  editions  prior  to  the  fourth ,  in 
which  they  only  received  the  improvements  or  additions  which  have  been  respec¬ 
tively  specified.  The  following  articles  and  treatises  were  contributed,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  fourth  edition  : 

Algebra,  Conic  Sections,  Fluxions,  Geometry,  Logarithms  (description  of), 
Mensuration,  Porism,  Series,  and  Trigonometry,  by  Mr  Wallace,  one  of  the 
mathematical  professors  in  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst.  Hydro¬ 
dynamics,  Free-Masonry,  history  of  Mathematics,  and  Mechanics,  by  Dr  Brew¬ 
ster  of  Edinburgh.  Ichthyology,  Meteorolite,  Ophiology,  and  Ornithology,  by 
Mr  Muirhead,  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Europe,  with  the  continuation  of  the  history  of  America,  and  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  by  Robert  Forsyth,  Esq.  advocate.  Electricity,  Farriery,  Geography, 
Geology  (part  of),  Magnetism,  Mammalia,  Man,  Materia  Medica,  Physio¬ 
logy,  Prescriptions  (extemporaneous),  Russia,  Science  (amusements  of),  Scot¬ 
land  (geographical  and  statistical  parts),  Spain,  War  ( introduction ),  and  Zoo¬ 
phytes,  by  Dr  Kirby  of  Edinburgh.  Continuation  of  the  history  of  India,  by 
the  late  Dr  William  Tennant.  Life  and  philosophy  of  Boscovich,  by  Dr  Poole 
of  Edinburgh.  Entomology,  by  Mr  James  Williamson  of  Edinburgh.  Mid¬ 
wifery,  by  Dr  Hamilton,  junior,  professor  of  midwifery,  Edinburgh.  Surgery, 
by  James  Wardrop,  Esq.  surgeon,  London.  Vegetable  Physiology,  by  Mr  Lyall, 
surgeon,  Paisley.  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,  by  Mr  Hugh  Murray  of 
Edinburgh.  Cetology,  Chemistry,  Conchology,  Crystallization,  Dyeing,  Erpe- 
tology,  Furnace,  Galvanism,  Geology  (part  of),  Mineralogy,  Ores  (analysis  and 
reduction  of),  Stones  (analysis  of),  and  the  continuation  of  Galvanism  under  the 
word  Zinc,  by  Dr  Millar. 

The  favourable  reception  of  the  fourth  edition  encouraged  the  then  proprietor 
to  proceed  with  a  reprint,  which  had  advanced  to  the  sixth  volume,  before  the 
copyright  was  acquired  by  the  present  publishers.  They  were  thereby  precluded 
from  making  any  material  alterations  on  the  present  or  fifth  edition  ;  but  as  the 
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work,  after  it  became  their  property,  was  subjected  to  a  revision  by  the  former 
editor  (Dr  Millar),  many  errors  and  inaccuracies  have  been  corrected ;  and  the 
improvement  of  the  plates  has  given  it  a  decided  superiority  in  this  capital  de¬ 
partment  over  every  former  edition.  The  Supplement  volumes,  with  which 
it  is  to  be  followed,  will  enrich  its  stock  of  miscellaneous  information  with  a  large 
accession  of  interesting  articles ;  and,  presenting  a  view  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  their  latest  state  of  improvement  at  home  and  abroad,  will  thus  render  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  the  most  complete  repertory  of  universal  knowledge 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 


Edinburgh,  1st  December,  1817. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

THE  SIXTH  EDITION. 


In  bringing  out  a  New  Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannic  a,  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  deem  it  unnecessary  either  to  enlarge  on  the  utility  of  such  works  in  ge¬ 
neral,  or  to  dwell  on  the  peculiar  merits  of  that  with  which  they  are  more  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  whose  established  reputation  precludes  the  necessity  of 
any  formal  eulogium.  The  plan  of  the  Work  having  been  described,  and  the 
history  of  its  progress  detailed,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Fifth  Edition,  which  is  now 
reprinted  and  subjoined,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  give  an  account  of  the  al¬ 
terations  and  improvements  introduced  into  the  present  Edition. 

In  correcting  and  revising  this  Edition,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the 
additional  matter  contained  in  the  Supplement,  now  in  course  of  publication. 
Scientific  articles,  relating  to  subjects  upon  which  there  are  new  treatises  in  that 
work,  have  received  few  alterations ;  but  others,  which  seemed  to  require  it, 
have  been  revised  by  gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  respective  subjects.  The 
Historical  articles  have  been  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  an  outline  of  all  the 
recent  memorable  public  transactions  in  both  hemispheres.  Most  of  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  articles  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  some  of  them  altogether  re¬ 
written.  This  department  will  be  found  to  contain,  besides  several  entirely  new 
articles,  a  great  body  of  additional  statistical  details,  derived  from  the  census  of 
1811  and  other  sources;  and  all  the  great  changes  introduced  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  subsequent  diplomatic  arrangements,  have  been  attend¬ 
ed  to,  under  the  heads  to  which  they  refer.  But  what  will  be  found  to  give  a 
peculiar  value  to  the  present  Edition,  the  titles  of  all  the  articles  (hitherto  pub¬ 
lished)  in  the  Supplement,  have  been  inserted  at  their  proper  places  in  the  Al¬ 
phabetical  order,  while  numerous  references  of  a  more  general  kind  have  been 
introduced. 


Edinburgh,  January  1822. 
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A  THE  firft  letter  of  the  alphabet,  in  all  the 
9  known  languages  of  the  world,  that  of  Ethi¬ 
opia  excepted,  in  which  it  is  the  13th.  It  has  defer- 
vedlv  the  firll  place  in  the  alphabet,  on  account  of  its 
fimpi  ici tv,  very  little  more  being  neceffary  to  its  pro¬ 
nunciation  than  opening  the  mouth. 

In  the  Englifh  language,  A  is  the  mark  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  founds,  termed,  by  cur  grammarians,  the  broad, 
the  open ,  and  the  Jlender  A.  The  firft  refembles  that 
of  the  German  A,  is  found  in  feveral  monofyllables,  as 
wall,  fait,  &c.  and  is  pronounced  as  au  in  canfe.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Saxons  expreffed  only  this  broad 
found  of  the  letter,  as  it  is  ftill  commonly  retained  in 
the  northern  diftricts  of  England,  and  nniverfallv 
throughout  Scotland  ;  as,  tank  for  talk,  wauk  for  walk 
or  wake. — The  open  A  refembles  that  of  the  Italians 
in  adagio,  and  is  the  fame  with  that  of  a  m  father,  ra¬ 
ther,  &c.  The  llender  found  is  peculiar  to  the  Englifli 
language,  and  refembles  the  found  of  the  French  diph¬ 
thong  ai  in  pais,  or  their  a  mafculine,  or  perhaps  it  is 
a  middle  found  between  them.  This  is  exemplified  in 
place ,  wajle,  &c.  alfo  in  toleration,  jnf  if  cation,  and  all 
other  words  ending  with  ation. 

A  is  fometimes  added  after  words  in  burlefque  poetry  ; 
in  which  cafe  it  only  makes  an  additional  fyllable  with¬ 
out  any  alteration  of  the  fenfe,  as  the  interjection  O 
'very  often  does  in  our  ballads.  It  is  alio  fometimes  re¬ 
dundant,  as  in  the  words  arife ,  awake,  &c.  which  are 
not  different  in  fignification  from  rife,  wake,  &c. 

It  is  fometimes  a  word,  either  noun  or  interjection  ; 
in  which  laft  cafe,  it  is  commonly  an  cxpreilion  ot 
grief,  and  joined  with  the  afpirate,  as  ah  !  W  hen  a 
noun,  it  is  only  with  refpeCt  to  itfelf;  as  great  A,  little 
a,  &c. 

A  is  very  frequently  ufed  as  an  article  ;  in  which  cate 
it  has  no  plural  fignification,  and  is  ufed  to  denote  the 
number  one,  as  a  houfe,  a  field,  &c.  \\  hen  placed  as 

an  article  before  anv  of  the  vowels,  y  and  ir  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  it  is  joined  with  the  letter  n  ;  as  an  iiland,  an 
orator,  &.c. — Tn  the  three  following  cales  it  is  a  pre- 
pofition:  I.  When  it  goes  before  a  participle,  or  noun 
derived  from  a  participle  ;  as,  I  am  a  doing  this  or 
that.  2.  When  ufed  before  local  fornamesj  as  Corne¬ 
lius  a  Lapide,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  £cc.  3.  V.  hen  it 
is  ufed  in  compolition  •,  as,  a  foot,  a  deep,  &c.  In  ionic 
inftances  it  denotes  the  proportion  of  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other  ;  as,  fo  much  «  week,  a  man,  a  head,  &c. 

A,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  numeral  letter,  and 
Vol.  1.  Part  I. 


fignified  500  ;  and  when  a  dafh  was  added  on  the  top 
A,  5OOO. 

A,  in  the  Julian  calendar,  is  the  firft  of  the  feven 
DOMINICAL  letters.  It  had  been  in  ufe  among  the 
Romans  long  before  the  eftabli.liment  of  Chriftianity, 
as  the  firft  of  the  eight  mindinales  literee  ;  in  imitation 
whereof  it  was  that  the  dominical  letters  were  firft  in¬ 
troduced. 

A  is  alfo  an  abbreviation  ufed  with  different  inten¬ 
tions.  Hence, 

A,  among  logicians,  is  ufed  to  denote  an  univerfal 
affirmative  propoiition  ;  according  to  the  verfe, 

AJferat  A,  negat  E,  verum  generaliter  ambee. 

Thus,  in  the  firft  figure,  a  fyllogifm  confiding  of  three 
univerfal  affirmative  propoiitions,  is  laid  to  lie  in  Bar¬ 
bara  ;  the  A  thrice  repeated,  denoting  fo  many  of  the 
propofitions  to  be  univerfal,  &c.  See  Barbara. 

A,  among  the  Romans,  was  ufed  in  giving  votes 
or  fuffrages. — When  a  new  law  was  propofed,  eacli 
voter  had  two  wooden  ballots  put  into  his  hand  ;  the 
one  marked  with  a  capital  A,  fignifying  antiquo,  q.  d. 
antiquum  volo  ;  and  the  other  with  U.  R.  for  uti  rogas. 
Such  as  were  againft  the  law,  call  the  firft  into  the 
urn  ;  fignifying,  I  refule  it,  I  antiquate  it  ;  or,  I  like 
the  ancient  law,  and  defire  no  innovation. 

A,  in  the  trials  of  criminal  caufes,  alfo  denoted  ab- 
folution  :  W  hence  Cicero,  pro  Milone,  calls  A,  litcra 
fidutaris,  a  laving  letter. — Three  ballots  were  diftri- 
buted  to  each  judge,  marked  with  the  letters,  A  for 
abfdvo,  l  acquit  •,  C  for  condemno,  I  condemn  ;  and 
N.  L.  for  non  liquet ,  It  is  not  clear.  From  the  num¬ 
ber  of  each  call  into  the  urn,  the  praetor  pronounced 
the  prifoncr’s  fate.  If  they  were  equal  in  number,  he 
was  abfolved. 

A,  in  the  ancient  infcriptions  of  marbles,  &c.  occa- 
fionally  Hands  for  Augujlus ,  ager,  aiunt ,  &c.  W hen 
double  it  denotes  Augujti;  when  triple  minim ,  argen¬ 
tum,  ers ;  and  fometimes  its  meaning  can  only  be 
known  by  the  reft  of  the  infeription.  Ifidore  adds,  that 
when  it  occurs  alter  the  word  miles,  (loldicr),  it  de¬ 
notes  him  voting.  On  the  reverfe  of  ancient  medals,  it 
denotes  that  they  were  ft  ruck  by  the  city  of  \rgos, 
fometimes  by  that  of  Athens  ;  but  on  coins  ol  modern 
date,  it  is  the  mark  ol  Paris. 

A,  as  an  abbreviation,  is  alfo  often  found  in  motf  rn 
writers:  as  A.  D.  for  anno  Domini ;  V.  M.  artimu 
magifter,  mailer  ot  arts;  anno  inundi,  &c. 


V. 


A 

il 

Aaron. 

“"V— 


A  A  R  [2 

A,  tlie  letter  a,  with  a  line  above  it,  thus  a,  is  ufed 
in  medical  prefcriptions  for  ana,  of  each  j  iometimes  it 
is  written  thus,  aa  :  e.  g.  Ijo  Mel.  Sacchar.  et  Manri. 
a,  vel  aa,  3j.  i.  e.  Take  of  honey,  lugar,  and  manna, 
of  each,  one  ounce. 

A,  put  to  bills  of  exchange,  is  in  England  an  ab¬ 
breviation  of  accepted,  and  in  France  for  accepte.  It 
is  likewife  ufual  among  merchants  to  mark  their  fets 
of  books  with  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.  inflead  of  the 
numbers  i,  2,  3,  &c. 

A.A.A.  The  chemical  abbreviation  for  Amalgama, 
or  Amalgamation. 

AA,  the  name  of  feveral  rivers  in  Germany  and 
Swifferland. 

AACH,  a  little  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  near  the  fource  of  the  river  Aach,  and  almoft 
equally  diftant  from  the  Danube  and  the  lake  Con- 
fiance.  It  belongs  to  the  lioufe  of  Auftria.  E.  Long. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  47.  55. 

AAITUS,  a  little  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia  and  bifhopric  of  Munller.  It  is  the  capital 
of  Aahus,  a  fmall  diflria  ',  has  a  good  caftlc  5  and  lies 
north-eaft  of  Coesfcldt.  E.  Long.  7.  1.  N.  Lat.  52.  10. 

AAM,  or  HaAM,  a  liquid  meafure  in  common  uie 
among  the  Dutch,  containing  128  meafures  called 
mingles,  each  weighing  nearly  36  ounces  avoirdupois 
whence  the  Aam  contains  288  Englilh,  and  1 484  pints 
Paris  meafure. 

AAR,  the  name  of  two  rivers,  one  in  Swifferland, 
and  another  in  11  ellphalia  in  Germany.  It  is  alio  the 
name  of  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Baltic. 

AARASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Pi- 
fidia,  in  the  Hither  Alia,  thought  to  be  the  Anaffus  of 
Ptolemy. 

AARON,  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  and  brother  to 
Mofes,  was  by  the  father’s  fide  great  grandfon,  and  by 
the  mother’s,  grandfon  of  Levi.  By  God’s  command 
he  met  Mofes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Horeb,  and  they 
went  together  into  Egypt  to  deliver  the  children  of  II- 
rael  :  he  had  a  great  fhare  in  all  that  Moles  did  for  their 
deliverance.  The  Scriptures  call  him  the  prophet  of 
Mofes,  and  he  acted  in  that  capacity  after  the  Iiraelites 
had  palled  over  the  Red  fea.  He  afeended  Mount  Si¬ 
nai  with  two  of  his  fons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  le- 
venty  elders  of  the  people  ;  but  neither  he  nor  they 
went  higher  than  hall  way,  from  whence  they  law  the 
glory  of  God  ;  only  Mofes  and  Jofhua  went  to  the  top, 
where  they  Raid  forty  days.  During  their  abfence, 
Aaron,  overcome  by  the  people’s  eager  entreaties,  fet 
up  the  golden  calf,  which  the  Ifraelites  worshipped  by 
his  confent.  This  calf  has  given  rife  to  various  conjec¬ 
tures.  Some  rabbies  maintain  that  he  did  not  make 
the  golden  calf,  but  only  threw  the  gold  into  the  fire, 
to  get  rid  of  the  importunities  of  the  people  }  and  that 
certain  magicians  who  mingled  with  the  Iiraelites 
at  their  departure  from  Egypt,  call  this  gold  into 
the  figure  of  a  calf.  According  to  fome  authors, 
the  fear  of  falling  a  l'acrifice  to  the  refentment  of  the 
people,  by  giving  a  refuial,  made  Aaron  comply  with 
their  defire :  and  they  allege  alfo,  that  he  hoped  to 
elude  their  requeft,  by  demanding  of  the  women  to 
contribute  their  ear  rings,  imagining  they  would  rather 
choofe  to  remain  without  a  vifible  deity,  than  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  perfonal  ornaments.  This  affair  of  the 
golden  calf  happened  in  the  third  month  after  the  If- 
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raelites  came  out  of  Egypt.  In  the  firil  month  of  the  Aaron 
following  year,  Aaron  was  appointed  by  God  high-  II 
prieft  ;  which  office  he  executed  during  the  time  that ,  Aarlel1: 
the  children  of  Ifrael  continued  in  the  wildernefs.  He 
died  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  departure  from 
Egypt,  upon  Mount  Hor,  being  then  123  years  old  ; 

A.  M.  2522,  of  the  Julian  period  3262,  before  the 
Chriftian  era  1452. 

Aaron,  the  Caraite,  a  learned  Jew  who  flourifhed 
about  the  year  1299.  He  left  many  works  on  the  Old 
Teftament,  among  which  there  is  one  entitled,  “  A 
Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,”  which  has  been  much 
valued.  It  was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  printed  in  fo¬ 
lio  with  a  Latin  tranllation,  at  Jena,  in  1710. 

Aaron,  another  Caraite  Jew,  who  lived  in  the  15th 
century,  wrote  a  concife  Hebrew  grammar,  entitled 
Chelil  Joplii,  “  the  Perfection  of  Beauty,”  which  was 
printed  at  Conllantinople  in  1581. 

Aaron  and  Julius,  Saints,  were  brothers  who  fnf- 
fered  martyrdom  together,  during  the  perfecution  un¬ 
der  the  emperor  Diocletian,  in  the  year  303,  about  the 
fame  time  with  St  Alban  the  firil  martyr  of  Britain. 

We  are  not  told  what  their  Britiih  names  were,  it  be¬ 
ing  ufual  with  the  Chriftian  Britons  at  the  time  of  bap- 
tiim,  to  take  new  names  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  or 
Hebrew.  Nor  have  we  any  certainty  as  to  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  their  death  ;  only  that  they  fullered  the  moil 
cruel  torments.  Two  churches  were  dedicated  to  the 
brothers,  in  which  their  bodies  were  interred,  at  Caer- 
Leon,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Wales. 

Aaron,  or  Harun,  Al  Rafchid,  a  celebrated  caliph,, 
or  Mahometan  fovereign  of  the  Saracen  empire  5  whole 
hillory  is  given  under  the  article  Bagdad. 

AARSENS,  Francis,  Lord  of  Someldyck  and 
Spyck,  was  one  of  the  greatell  minifters  for  negotia¬ 
tion  the  United  Provinces  could  ever  boaft  of.  His 
father,  Cornelius  Aarlens,  was  regifter  to  the  States  ; 
and  being  acquainted  with  Mr  Pleffis  Mornay,  at  the 
court  of  William  prince  of  Orange,  he  prevailed  up¬ 
on  him  to  take  his  foil  under  him,  with  whom  he  con¬ 
tinued  fome  years.  John  Olden  Barneveldt,  who  pre- 
fided  over  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  all  the  United 
Provinces,  lent  him  afterwards  agent  into  France, 
where  he  learned  to  negociate  under  thole  profound 
politicians  Henry  IV.  Villeroy,  Silleri,  Roffie,  Jaon- 
nin,  &.c.  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  Inch  a  manner  as 
to  obtain  their  approbation.  Soon  after,  he  was  in- 
vefted  with  the  character  of  ambaffador,  and  was  the  firfl 
who  was  recognized  as  fuch  by  the  trench  court  5  at 
which  time  Henry  IV.  declared,  that  he  fliould  take 
precedence  next  to  the  A  enetian  minifter.  He  refided 
in  France  15  years  j  during  which  time  he  received 
great  marks  of  efteem  from  the  king,  who  created  him 
a  knight  and  baron  )  and  for  this  reafon  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  among  the  nobles  of  the  province  of  Holland. 
However,  he  became  at  length  fo  odious  to  the  trencli. 
court,  that  they  defired  to  have  him  recalled.  He 
was  afterwards  deputed  to  Venice,  and  to  feveral  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  princes,  upon  occafion  of  the  troubles 
in  Bohemia.  He  was  the  firfl  of  three  extraordinary 
ambaffadors  lent  to  England  in  1620,  and  the  fecond 
in  1641  }  in  which  latter  embaffy  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  lord  of  Brederode  as  firfl  ambaffador,  and 
Heemfvliet  as  third,  to  negociate  the  marriage  of 
Prince  William,  fon  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  a 
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Aarfens  daughter  of  Charles  I.  He  was  likewife  ambaflTador 
II  extraordinary  at  the  French  court  in  1624,  at  the  be- 
Al)a-  ginning  of  Cardinal  Richlieu’s  adminillration,  who  liad 
a  high  opinion  of  him.  The  memoirs  which  he  has 
left,  of  the  negotiations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  fhow 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablell  men  of  his  time, 
and  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  trull  repofed  in  him 
by  his  country.  But  his  character  is  not  altogether 
without  ftain.  His  enmity  to  the  remonftrants  was  bit¬ 
ter  and  unrelenting  ;  and  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  great¬ 
ly  encouraged  the  violent  meafures  purfued  by  Prince 
Maurice  againft  the  venerable  Barneveldt,  and  to  have 
been  the  principal  advifer  for  afl’embling  the  famous  and 
perfecuting  fynod  of  Dordrecht.  He  died  at  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age  ;  and  his  fon,  who  furvived  him,  was  repu¬ 
ted  the  wealthieft  man  in  Holland. 

AASAR,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Paleftine, 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  iituated  between  Azotus  and 
Afcalon.  In  Jerome’s  time  it  was  a  hamlet. 

AB,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  fifth  of  their  eccleliallical  year,  which 
begins  with  the  month  Nifan.  It  anfwers  to  the  moon 
of  July ;  that  is,  to  part  of  our  month  of  the  fame 
name,  and  to  the  beginning  of  Augult :  it  conlifts  of 
thirty  days.  The  Jews  fail  on  the  firil  of  this  month, 
in  memory  of  Aaron’s  death ;  and  on  the  ninth,  becaufe 
on  that  day  both  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  that 
erected  after  the  captivity,  were  burnt )  the  former  by 
the  Chaldeans,  and  the  latter  by  the  Romans.  The 
lame  day  is  alfo  remarkable  among  the  people  for  the 
publication  of  Adrian’s  edict,  wherein  they  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  continue  in  Judea,  or  even  to  look  back  when 
at  a  diftance  from  Jerufalem,  in  order  to  lament  the  de- 
folation  of  that  city.  The  18th  of  the  fame  month  is 
alio  a  faft  among  the  Jews  ;  becaufe  the  lamp  in  the 
fanctuary  was  that  night  extinguilhed,  in  the  time  of 
Ahaz. 

Ab,  in  the  Syriac  calendar,  is  the  name  of  the  Iaft 
fummer  month.  The  firft  day  of  this  month  they  call¬ 
ed  Sun m- Miriam,  the  faft  of  the  virgin,  becaufe  the 
eaftern  Chriftians  failed  from  that  day  to  the  fifteenth, 
which  was  therefore  called  Fathr-Miriam ,  the  ceflation 
of  the  faft  of  the  virgin. 

ABA  (or  rather  Abau)  Hakifah  or  Hanfa,  fur- 
named  A1  Nooma,  was  the  fon  of  Thabet,  and  born 
at  Coufa  in  the  80th  year  of  the  Hegira.  This  is  the 
moft  celebrated  doctor  of  the  orthodox  MulVulmans, 
and  his  feet  is  held  in  greateft  elleem  among  the  four 
which  they  indiiFerently  follow.  Notwithftanding  this, 
he  was  not  very  well  efteemed  during  his  life  •,  infomuch 
that  the  caliph  Almanfor  caufed  him  to  be  imprifoned 
at  Bagdad,  for  having  reful’ed  to  fubferibe  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  abfolute  predeftination,  which  the  Muflulmans 
call  Cadha.  But  afterwards  Abou  Joleph,  who  was 
the  fovereign  prince  or  chancellor  of  the  empire  under 
the  caliph  Hadi,  brought  his  do&rine  into  fuch  credit, 
that  it  became  a  prevailing  opinion,  That  to  be  a  good 
Mufl’iilman  was  to  be  a  Ilanifite-  He  died  in  the 
150th  year  of  the  Hegira,  in  the  prifon  of  Bagdad: 
and  it  wTas  not  till  335  years  after  his  death,  that 
Melick  Schuh,  a  fultan  of  the  Selgiucidan  race,  ere  cl¬ 
od  to  his  memory  a  magnificent  monument  in  the  lame 
city,  and  a  college  for  his  followers,  in  the  485th  year 
of  the  Hegira,  and  Anno  Chrilli  IC92.  The  moll 
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eminent  fuccclTors  of  this  doctor  were  Ahmed  Benali, 
A1  GialFas,  and  A1  Razi  who  was  the  mailer  of  Naf- 
fari ;  and  there  is  a  mofque  particularly  appropriated  to 
them  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 

Aba,  Abas,  Abos ,  or  Abus ,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
the  name  of  a  mountain  of  Greater  Armenia,  iituated 
between  the  mountains  Niphatos  and  Nibonis.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes  role  from 
this  mountain ;  the  former  running  eaftward,  and  the 
latter  weftward. 

Aba.  See  Abje. 

Aba,  Albok,  or  OvoN,  a  king  of  Hungary.  He 
married  the  filler  of  Stephen  I.  and  was  elected  king 
on  the  depofition  of  Peter  in  1041.  The  emperor 
Henry  III.  preparing  to  reinftate  Peter  on  the  throne, 
Aba  made  an  incurfion  into  his  dominions,  and  return¬ 
ed  loaded  witli  booty  \  but  was  next  year  obliged  to 
make  reftitution,  by  paying  a  large  fum,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  threatened  invaiion  from  the  emperor.  He 
indulged  in  great  familiarity  with  the  lower  clafs  of 
the  people  •,  on  account  of  which,  and  his  feverity  to 
their  order,  he  became  univerfally  odious  to  the  nobi¬ 
lity'.  The  fugitive  nobles,  aided  by  the  emperor,  ex¬ 
cited  a  revolt  againft  him.  After  a  bloody  battle, 
Aba  was  put  to  flight  ;  and  was  murdered  by  his  own 
foldiers  in  1044,  having  reigned  three  years. 

ABAA,  a  river  in  Theflaly,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
the  Peneus  of  the  ancients. 

ABAC /ENA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Me¬ 
dia,  and  another  of  Caria  in  the  Hither  Alia. 

ABACiENUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  whole  ruins  are  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  lying  near 
Trippi,  a  citadel  on  a  high  and  fteep  mountain  not  far 
from  Mellina.  The  inhabitants  wrere  called  Abacanini. 

ABACH,  a  market  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  feated  on  the  Danube,  1 2  miles  S.  W .  of 
Ratifbon.  It  is  remarkable  for  Roman  antiquities,  and 
for  fprings  of  mineral  ■waters  which  are  faid  to  be  good 
for  various  diftempers.  E.Long.  11.56.  N.Lat.  48.  53. 

ABACINARE,  or  Abbacinare,  in  writers  of  the 
middle  age,  a  cruel  lpecies  of  punifhment,  confifting  in 
the  blinding  of  the  criminal,  by  holding  a  red-hot  baton 
or  bowl  of  metal  before  his  eyes. 

ABACK  (a  fca  term),  the  fituation  of  the  fails  when 
the  furfaces  are  flatted  againft  the  malls  by  the  force 
of  the  w'ind.  The  fails  are  faid  to  be  taken  aback  when 
they  are  brought  into  this  fituation,  either  by  a  fudden 
change  of  the  wind,  or  by  an  alteration  in  the  fliip’s 
courfe.  They  are  laid  aback ,  to  efleCt  an  immediate  re¬ 
treat,  without  turning  to  the  right  or  left  ;  or,  in  the 
fea  phrale,  to  give  the  fliip  Jlern-icay,  in  order  to  avoid 
fome  danger  difcovered  before  her  in  a'narrow  channel, 
or  when  lne  has  advanced  beyond  her  llation  in  the  line 
of  battle,  or  otherwile.  The  fails  are  placed  in  this 
pofition  by  flackening  their  lee  braces,  and  hauling  in 
the  weather  ones  j  lo  that  the  whole  eflort  of  the  wind 
is  exerted  on  the  fore  part  of  their  furfacc,  which  rea¬ 
dily  pulhes  the  fliip  allern,  unlefs  file  is  reftrsuned  by 
fome  counteracting  force.  It  is  alio  ufed  to  tprrad 
fome  fail  aback  near  the  Hern,  as  the  mizen-top-fail, 
when  a  fliip  rides  with  a  Angle  anchor  in  a  road,  in 
order  to  prevent  her  from  approaching  it  fo  as  to  en¬ 
tangle  the  flukes  of  it  with  her  llackcncd  cable,  and 
thereby  loofen  it  from  the  ground. 

A  2  ABACOT, 
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ABACOT,  thg  name  of  an  ancient  cap  of  ll ate  worn 
by  the  kings  of  England,  the  upper  part  whereof  was 
in  the  form  of  a  double  crown. 

ABACTORS,  or  Abactores,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  who  drive  away,  or  rather  fteal,  cattle  by  herds, 
or  great  numbers  at  once  j  and  are  therefore  very  pro- 
perky’  diftinguiflied  from  fares  or  thieves. 

ABACUS,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  cup¬ 
board  or  buffet.  Livy,  defcribing  the  luxury  into 
which  the  Romans  degenerated  after  the  conqueft  of 
Aha,  fays  they  had  their'  abaci ,  beds,  &c.  plated  over 
with  gold. 

Abacus,  among  the  ancient  mathematicians,  figni- 
fied  a  table  covered  with  dull,  on  which  they  drew 
their  diagrams  ;  the  word  in  tills  ienfe  being  derived 
from  the  Phoenician  aba/c,  duft. 

Abacus,  or  Abaciscus,  in  Archite&ure,  hgnifics 
the  fuperior  part  or  member  of  the  capital  of  a  column, 
and  ferves  as  a  kind  of  crowning  to  both.  \  itruvius 
tells  us  the  abacus  was  originally  intended  to  reprefent 
a  fquare  tile  laid  over  an  urn,  or  rather  over  a  balket. 
See  Architecture,  N°  15. — The  form  of  the  abacus 
is  not  the  fame  in  all  orders :  In  the  Tufcan,  Doric, 
and  Ionic,  it  is  generally  fquare  ',  but  in  the  Corin¬ 
thian  and  Compofite,  its  four  (ides  are  arched  inwards, 
and  embellifhed  in  the  middle  with  fome  ornament,  as 
a  rofe  or  other  flower.  Scammozzi  ufes  abacus  for  a 
concave  moulding  on  the  capital  of  the  Tufcan  pedel- 
ta!  j  and  Palladio  calls  the  plinth  above  the  echinus, 
or  boultin,  in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  orders,  by  the  lame 
name. 

Abacus  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  inftrument 
for  facilitating  operations  in  arithmetic.  It  is  varioufly 
contrived.  That  chiefly  ufed  in  Europe  is  made  by  draw¬ 
ing  any  number  of  parallel  lines  at  the  diftance  of  two 
diameters  of  one  of  the  counters  ufed  in  the  calculation. 
A  counter  placed  on  the  lowed  line,  fignilies  1  :  on  the 
2d,  105  on  the  3d,  1005  on  the  4th,  1000,  &c.  In 
the  intermediate  fpaces,  the  fame  counters  are  eft i mated 
at  one  half  of  the  value  of  the  line  immediately  fuperior, 
viz.  between  the  ift  and  2d,  5  •,  between  the  2d  and  3d, 
50,  & c.  See  Plate  I.  fig.  1.  where  the  fame  number, 
1802  for  example,  is  reprefented  under  both  divilions 
by  different  difpofitions  of  the  counters.  A  farther  il- 
luftration  of  this  mode  of  notation  is  given  in  fig.  2. 


National  debt,  according  to  Mr  Ad¬ 
dington,  ill  Feb.  1802, 

According  to  Mr  Tierney, 

According  to  Mr  Morgan, 

New  finking  fund, 

Old  linking  fund,  - 


L.4oc,709,832 

457A54,°8i 

558,418,628 
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25534A87 


Abacus  is  alfo  ufed  by  modern  writers  for  a  table 
of  numbers  ready  call  up,  to  expedite  the  operations  of 
arithmetic.  In  this  fenfe  we  have  Abaci  of  addition, 
of  multiplication,  of  divifion.  This  inftrument  for 
computation  is,  under  fome  variations,  in  ufe  with  moft 
nations,  as  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Germans,  French, 
Cbinefe,  &c. 

Grecian  Abacus ,  was  an  oblong  frame,  over  which 
were  ftretebed  feveral  brafs  wires,  lining  with  little 
ivory  balls,  like  the  beads  of  a  necklace  j  by  the  va¬ 
rious  arrangements  of  which  all  kinds  of  computations 
were  eafily  made. 

Roman  Abacus  was  a  little  varied  from  the  Gre- 
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cian,  having  pins  Aiding  in  grooves,  inftead  of  firings 
or  wires  and  beads. 

Chineje  Abacus,  or  Shwanpan,  like  the  Grecian, 
confifts  of  feveral  l’eries  of  beads  ftrung  on  brafs  wires, 
ftretched  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  inftru¬ 
ment,  and  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  crols  piece  from 
fide  to  fide.  In  the  upper  fpace  every  ilring  has  two 
beads,  which  are  each  counted  for  5  and  in  the  lower 
fpace  every  firing  has  five  beads,  of  different  values, 
the  firft  being  counted  as  1,  the  fecond  as  10,  the. third 
as  100,  and  l’o  on,  as  with  us. 

Abacus  Pythagoricus,  the  -common  multiplication 
table,  fo  called  from  its  being  invented  by  Pythagoras. 

Abacus  Logificus,  is  a  redlanglcd  triangle,  wliofe 
fides,  forming  the  right  angle,  contain  the  numbers 
from  1  to  60  ;  and  its  area,  the  l'acla  of  each  two  of 
the  numbers  perpendicularly  oppolite.  This  is  alfo  cal¬ 
led  a  canon  of  jcxage/inia/s. 

Abacus  et  Palmulce,  in  the  Ancient  Mvjic ,  denote 
the  machinery,  whereby  the  firings  of  polypledtra,  or 
inflruments  of  many  firings,  were  ftruck  with  a  plec¬ 
trum  made  of  quills. 

Abacus  Harmonicas,  is  ufed  by  Kireher  for  the 
ftrudhue  and  dilpolition  of  the  keys  of  a  mufical  in¬ 
ftrument,  whether  to  be  touched  with  the  hands  or  the 
feet. 

Abacus  Major,  in  mctallurgic  operations,  the  name 
of  a  trough  ufed  in  the  mines,  wherein  the  ore  is  walk¬ 
ed. 

ABADDON,  is  the  name  which  St  John  in  the 
Revelation  gives  to  the  king  of  the  locufts,  the  angel 
of  the  bottomlefs  pit.  The  infpircd  waiter  fays,  this 
word  is  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek  lignifics  A7rcXrvuv,  i.  c. 
a  defrayer.  That  angel-king  is  thought  to  be  Satan 
or  the  devil  :  but  Mr  lc  Clerc  thinks  w  ith  Dr  PI  am- 
mond,  that  by  the  locufts  which  came  out  of  the  abyfs, 
may  be  underftood  the  zealots  and  robbers,  who  mife- 
rably  a ftlieted  the  land  of  Judea,  and  laid  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  wafle,  before  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  the  Romans  j 
and  that  Abaddon,  the  king  of  the  locufts,  may  be 
John  of  Gilchala,  who  having  treacheroufly  left  that 
town  a  little  before  it  was  furrendered  to  Titus,  came 
to  Jerufalem,  where  be  loon  headed  part  of  the  zealots, 
who  acknowledged  him  as  their  king,  whilft  the  reft 
would  not  fubmit  to  him.  This  fubdivifion  of  the  zea¬ 
lot  party  brought  a  thouland  calamities  on  the  Jews. 

ABADIR,  a  title  which  the  Carthaginians  gave  to 
gods  of  the  firft  order.  In  the  Roman  mythology,  it 
is  the  name  of  a  ftone  which  Saturn  fwallowcd,  by  the 
contrivance  of  his  wife  Ops,  believing  it  to  he  his  new¬ 
born  foil  Jupiter  :  hence  it  became  the  objedt  of  reli¬ 
gious  worfliip. 

AB/E,  or  Aba,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Phocis  in  Greece,  near  Helicon  ;  famous  for  an  oracle 
of  Apollo  older  than  that  at  Delphi,  and  fora  rich  tem¬ 
ple  which  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Perfians. 

ABAFT,  a  fea  term,  fignifying  the  hinder  part  of 
a  ftiip,  or  all  thofe  parts  both  within  and  without 
which  lie  towards  the  ftern,  in  oppofition  to  A  TO  HE  5 
which  fee. — A  baft,  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  prepolition,  and 
fignrfies  further  aft,  or  nearer  the  fern  :  as,  the  barri¬ 
cade  Hands  abaft  the  main-mall,  i.  e.  behind  it,  or 
nearer  the  ftern. 

ABAISSED,  abaijfc,  in  Heraldry,  an  epithet  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wings  of  eagles,  &c.  when  the  tip  looks 

downwards 


Abacus 

II 

Abaified. 
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Abaifled  downwards  to  the  point  of  the  ftiield,  or  when  the 
||  -wings  are  fhut  ;  the  natural  way  of  healing  them  being 
Abantias.  extended. 

v  ABAKA  KHAN,  the  eighth  emperor  of  the  Moguls, 

a  wife  and  good  prince,  alcended  the  throne  in  1 264. 
He  reigned  17  years,  and  is  by  fome  authors  faid  to 
have  been  "a  Chriftian.  It  may  be  admitted,  indeed, 
that  he  joined  with  the  Chriftians  in  keeping  the  feaft 
of  Eafter,  in  the  city  Hamadan,  a  fhort  time  before  his 
death.  But  this  is  no  proof  of  his  Chriftianity  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  common,  in  times  of  brotherly  love,  for  Chriftians 
and  Mahometans  to  join  in  keeping  the  fame  feafts, 
when  each  would  compliment  the  other  with  doing 
honour  to  his  folemnity. 

ABAKANSKOI,  a  town  of  Siberia,  which  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1707.  It  is  provided 
with  a  garrifon,  to  protect  the  hunters  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  catching  martens  and  foxes  on  account  of 
their  furs,  which  are  here  an  important  article  of  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  fituated  in  E.  Long.  94.  5.  N.  Lat, 
S3-  3°- 

ABALAK,  a  fmall  town  of  Siberia,  two  miles  from 
Tobollk,  in  E.  Long.  64.  10.  N.  Lat.  57.  1.  Abalak 
is  famous  as  the  refort  of  many  pilgrims  who  vifit  an 
image  of  the  virgin  Mary,  which  is  annually  carried  in 
proceftion  to  Tobollk. 

AB ALIENATION,  in  Law,  the  act  of  transfer¬ 
ring  one  man’s  property  to  another. 

ABALLABA,  the  ancient  name  of  Appleby,  a 
town  in  A\  eftmoreland,  remarkable  only  for  its  anti¬ 
quity,  having  been  a  Roman  ftation.  W.  Long.  1.  4. 
N.  Lat.  55.  38. 

ABALUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  fuppofed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  an  illand  in  the  German  ocean,  called  by 
Timaeus  Bafilia,  and  bv  Xenophon  1  >ampfacenus  Baltia  ; 
now  the  peninfula  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  according 
to  Pliny,  fome  imagined  that  amber  dropped  from  the 
trees. 

ABANA,  or  Amana,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river 
of  Phoenicia,  which,  rifmg  from  Mount  Hermon,  w alli¬ 
ed  the  fouth  and  weft  lides  of  Damafcus,  and  falls  into 
the  Phoenician  fea  to  the  north  of  Tripoli’s,  called  Chry- 
Jbrrheas,  by  the  Greeks. 

ABANGA.  See  Ady. 

ABANO,  a  town  of  the  Paduano,  in  the  republic 
of  \  enice,  famous  among  the  ancients  for  its  hot  baths. 

ABANTES,  a  people  who  came  originally  from 
Thrace,  and  fettled  in  Phocdea,  a  country  of  Greece, 
where  they  built  a  town  which  they  called  Aha,  after 
the  name  of  Abas  their  leader  ;  and  if  we  may  credit 
fome  ancient  authors,  the  Abantes  went  afterwards  in¬ 
to  the  illand  Euboea,  now  called  Negropont :  others 
lay  the  Abantes  of  Euboea  came  from  Athens.  The 
Abantes  were  a  very  warlike  people,  clofing  with  their 
enemies,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand. 

ABANTIAS,  or  Ab antis,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  name  of  the  illand  Euboea  in  the  Egcan  fea,  extending 
along  the  coaft  of  Greece,  from  the  promontory  Sunium 
in  Attica  to  TlielTalv,  and  feparated  from  Boeotia  by  a 
narrow  ftrait.  called  Enripns.  From  its  length  the 
illand  was  formerly  called  Maoris;  afterwards  Ahan- 
tias  or  Abantis,  from  the  Abantes,  a  people  originally 
of  Thrace,  called  by  Homer  ex;c-<b*  Kcp*v>lt(,  from 
wearing  their  hair  long  behind,  having  in  a  battle  ex¬ 
perienced  the  inconvenience  of  wearing  long  hair  be¬ 


fore.  From  cutting  their  hair  before,  they  were  called  Abantla* 

Curetes. 

ABAPTISTON,  in  Surgery,  the  perforating  part  Abaris. 
of  the  inftrument  called  a  trepan.  This  inftrument, '  v  J 
which  is  mentioned  by  Galen,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapen- 
dente,  and  others,  was  a  conical  law  with  a  circular 
edge.  Modem  practitioners,  however,  prefer  the  cy¬ 
lindrical  form  ;  and  various  contrivances  have  been  re¬ 
commended  to  obviate  the  danger  that  may  arife  from 
want  of  dexterity,  or  from  raftinefs,  in  performing  the 
operation  of  trepanning.  A  new  inftrument  has  been 
lately  invented  and  delineated  for  this  purpofc,  by  Mr 
Rodman,  lurgeon  in  Paiiley.  This  inftrument  is  fo 
contrived,  that  it  can  be  fitted  to  cut  any  thicknefs  of 
bone  without  danger  of  injuring  the  brain  ;  and  as  no 
pivot  or  Centre  pin  is  neceflary,  the  dreadful  accidents 
which  have  fometimes  happened  by  not  removing  it, 
when  the  inftrument  in  common  ufe  is  employed,  are 
completely  avoided.  (Philojoph.  Mag.  April  1S02.) 

ABARA,  a  town  in  the  Greater  Armenia,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks  ;  it  is  often  the  refidence  of 
the  archbifhop  of  Nakfivan.  E.  Long.  46.  25.  N. 

Lat.  39.  45. 

ABARANER,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  Greater  Ar¬ 
menia  belonging  to  the  Turks  :  it  is  feated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Alingena.  E.  Long.  46.  30.  N.  Lat.  39.  50. 

ABARCA,  an  ancient  kind  of  ftioe  ufed  in  Spain 
for  palling  the  mountains  with.  It  -was  made  of  raw 
hides,  and  bound  with  cords,  which  fecured  the  feet  of 
travellers  againft  the  fnow. 


ABARIM,  high  mountains  of  fteep  afeent,  fepara- 
ting  the' country  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  from 
the  land  of  Canaan,  where  Mofes  died.  According  to 
Jofephus,  they  Hood  oppofite  to  the  territory  of  Jericho, 
and  were  the  laft  ftation  but  one  of  the  Ifraelites 
coming  from  Egypt.  Nebo  and  Pifgah  were  parts  of 
theie  mountains. 

ABARIS,  the  Hyperborean,  a  celebrated  fage  of 
antiquitv,  whofe  hiftory  and  travels  have  been  the  fub- 
ject  of  much  learned  dii'cuflion.  Such  a  number  of  fa¬ 
bulous  ftories*  were  told  of  him,  that  Herodotus  him-  *  jam|,i;civ 
felf  feems  to  fcruple  to  relate  them.  He  tells  us  on-  Vita  I'i,- 
Ivt,  that  this  barbarian  was  faid  to  have  travelled  thag. 
with  an  arrow,  and  to  have  taken  no  fuftenance :  but  f  l,r- 
this  does  not  acquaint  11s  with  the  marvellous  proper-  t“i>'  J  ' 
ties  which  were  attributed  to  that  arrow ;  nor  that  it 
had  been  given  him  bv  the  Hyperborean  Apollo. 

With  regard  to  the  occallon  of  his  leaving  his  native 
country,  Harpocration  J  tells  us,  that  the  whole  earth  { Under  the 
being  infefted  with  a  deadly  plague,  Apollo,  upon  be-  "orJAf**.  ■ 
ing  conlultcd,  gave  no  other  anlwer,  than  that  the 
Athenians  ftionld  oiler  up  prayi  rs  in  behalf  of  all  other 
nations  $  upon  which,  leveral  countries  deputed  anihaf- 
fadors  to  Athens,  among  whom  was  Abaris  the  Hy¬ 
perborean.  In  this  journey,  he  renewed  the  alliance 
between  his  countrymen  and  the  inhabitants  ol  the 
illand  of  Delos.  It  appears  that  he  alfo  went  to  La¬ 
ced  aunon  -,  lince  according  to  fome  writers  ||,  he  there’  Panf.inias 
built  a  temple  confecratcd  to  Froferpinc  the  Salutary.  hh.  “•  P-s>4- 
It  is  alTcrtcd,  that  he  was  capable  of  foretelling  earth¬ 
quakes,  driving  awav  plagues,  laying  ftonns  j,  See. 

He  wrote  feveral  hooks,  as  Suidas  *  informs  us,  via.j 
Apollo’s  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperborean 
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Himerius  tlie  fophiff  applauds  him  for  fpeakiiig  pure 
Greek  ;  which  attainment  will  be  no  matter  of  won¬ 
der  to  fucli  as  confider  the  ancient  intercourfe  there 

was  between  the  Greeks  and  Hyperboreans. - If  the 

Hebrides,  or  Weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  (fays  Mr 
Toland  *),  were  the  Hyperboreans  of  Diodorus  f, 
then  the  celebrated  Abaris  was  of  that  country  ;  and 
likewife  a  druid,  having  been  the  prieft  of  Apollo. 
Suidas,  who  knew  not  the  dillinaion  of  the  infular 
Hyp  erboreans,  makes  him  a  Scythian ;  as  do  fome 
others,  milled  by  the  fame  vulgar  error  ;  though  Dio¬ 
dorus  has  truly  fixed  his  country  in  an  iiland,  and  not 
on  the  continent.  Indeed  the  fictions  and  miftakes 
concerning  our  Abaris  are  infinite :  however,  it  is 
agreed  by  all  that  he  travelled  quite  over  Greece,  and 
from  thence  into  Italy,  where  he  converted  familiarly 
with  Pythagoras,  who  favoured  him  beyond  all  his  dil- 
ciples,  by  inflrucling  him  in  his  doctrines  (eipecially 
his  thoughts  of  nature)  in  a  plainer  and  more  compen¬ 
dious  method  than  he  did  any  other.  This  diftindtion 
could  not  but  be  very  advantageous  to  Abaris.  The 
Hyperborean,  in  return,  prefented  the  Samian,  as 
though  he  equalled  Apollo  himielf  in  wifdom,  with 
the  facred  arrow,  on  which  the  Greeks  have  fabuloui- 
ly  related  J  that  he  iat  aflride,  and  flew  upon  it, 
through  the  air,  over  rivers  and  lakes,  forelts  and 
mountains  •,  in  like  manner  as  our  vulgar  Hill  believe, 
particularly  thole  of  the  Hebrides,  that  wizards  and 
witches  fly  whitherfoever  they  pleal'c  on  their  broom- 
flicks.  The  orator  Himerius  above  mentioned,  though 
one  of  thofe  who,  from  the  equivocal  fenfe  of  the  word 
Hyperborean,  feem  to  have  millaken  Abaris  for  a  Scy¬ 
thian,  yet  deferibes  his  peri'on  accurately,  and  gives 
him  a  very  noble  character.  “  They  relate  (fays  he) 

“  that  Abaris  the  fage  was  by  nation  a  Hyperborean, 

“  appeared  a  Grecian  in  fpeech,  and  refembled  a  Scy- 
“  thian  in  his  habit  and  appearance.  He  came  to  A- 
“  thens  holding  a  bow  in  his  hand,  having  a  quiver 
“  hanging  on  his  fhoulders,  his  body  wrapt  up  in  a 
“  plaid,  girt  about  the  loins  with  a  gilded  belt,  and 
“  wearing  trowfers  reaching  from  his  walle  down- 
“  ward.”  By  this  it  is  evident  (continues  Mr  To¬ 
land)  that  he  was  not  habited  like  the  Scythians,  who 
were  always  covered  with  Ikins  ;  but  appeared  in  the 
native  garb  of  an  aboriginal  Scot.  As  to  what  re¬ 
lates  to  his  abilities,  Himerius  informs  us,  that  “  lie 
“  was  affable  and  pleafant  in  converfation,  in  difpatch- 
“  ing  great  affairs  fecret  and  induflrious,  quick-light- 
“  ed  in  prefent  exigencies,  in  preventing  future  dan- 
“  gers  circumfpedt,  a  l’earcher  after  wifdom,  defirous 
“  of  friendfhip,  trufling  little  to  fortune,  and  having 
“  every  thing  trailed  to  him  for  his  prudence.”  Nei¬ 
ther  the  Academy  nor  the  Lycaeum  could  have  fur- 
niflied  a  man  with  fitter  qualities  to  travel  l'o  far 
abroad,  and  to  fucli  wife  nations,  about  affairs  no  lels 
arduous  than  important.  And  if  we  further  attentive¬ 
ly  confider  his  moderation  in  eating,  drinking,  and  the 
ufe  of  all  thofe  things  which  our  natural  appetites  in- 
ceffantly  crave  •,  joining  the  candour  and  fimplicity  of 
his  manners  with  the  lolidity  and  wifdom  of  his  an- 
fwers  ;  all  which  we  find  lufficiently  attelled  ;  it  mull 
be  owned  that  the  world  at  that  time  had  few  to  com¬ 
pare  with  Abaris. 

AB ARTICULATION,  in  Anatomy ,  a  fpecies  of 
articulation,  admitting  a  manifell  motion  ;  called  al- 
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fo  Diart/iro/is,  and  Dearticulatio,  to  dillinguifli  it  front  Abarticula- 
that  fort  of  articulation  which  admits  of  a  very  obfeure  tlou 
motion,  and  is  called  Synarthrojis.  II 

ABAS,  a  weight  ufed  in  Perfia  for  weighing  pearls. , 

It  is  one-eighth  lels  than  the  European  carat. 

Abas,  in  heathen  mythology,  was  the  fon  of  Hy- 
pothoon  and  Meganira,  who  entertained  Ceres,  and 
offered  a  facrifice  to  that  goddels  ;  but  Abas  ridiculing 
the  ceremony,  and  giving  her  opprobrious  language, 
flie  fprinkled  him  with  a  certain  mixture  lhe  held  in  her 
cup,  on  which  he  became  a  newt  or  water  lizard. 

Abas,  Sc/ia/i,  the  Great,  was  third  ion  of  Coda- 
bendi,  yth  king  of  Perfia  of  the  race  of  the  Sophis.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  to  his  father  in  1585,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  found 
the  affairs  of  Perfia  at  a  low  ebb,  occalioncd  by  the  con- 
quells  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  He  x'egaincd  feveral 
of  the  provinces  they  had  feized  ;  but  death  put  a  Hop 
to  his  victories  in  1629,  after  a  reign  of  44  years.  He 
was  the  greatell  prince  who  had  reigned  in  Perfia  for 
many  ages;  and  it  was  he  who  made  Il'paiian  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Perfia.  His  memory  is  held  in  the  highell 
veneration  among  the  Perfians. 

Abas,  Schah,  his  grandfon,  9th  king  of  Perfia  ot 
the  race  of  the  Sophis,  fucceeded  his  father  Sell  at  13 
years  of  age.  He  was  but  18  when  he  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  city  of  Candahar,  which  had  furrendered  in  his 
father’s  reign  to  the  great  Mogul,  and  all  the  province 
about  it  ;  and  he  preferred  it  afterwards  againll  this 
Indian  emperor,  though  he  befieged  it  more  than  once 
with  an  army  of  300,600  men.  He  was  a  very  merci¬ 
ful  prince,  and  openly  proteiHed  the  Chrillians.  He  had 
formed  a  defign  of  extending  the  limits  of  his  kingdom 
towrard  the  north,  and  had  for  that  effect  levied  a 
powerful  army  ;  but  death  put  a  Hop  to  all  his  great 
defigns,  at  37  years  of  age,  A.  D.  1 666. 

ABASCIA,  or  Abc.assia,  the  northern  diftridl  of 
the  weHern  divifion  of  Georgia  in  Alia,  fituated  on  the 
eoall  of  the  Black  lea,  and  tributary  to  the  Turks. 

The  inhabitants  arc  poor,  thievifh,  and  treacherous, 
fo  that  there  is  no  trading  with  them  without  the 
utmoH  caution.  They  trade  in  furs,  buck  and  tyger 
Ikins,  linen  yarn,  boxwood,  and  bees  wax  :  but  their 
principal  traffic  conliils  in  the  fale  of  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  Turks,  and  to  one  another.  They  are  def- 
titute  of  many  neceffaries  of  life,  and  have  nothing 
among  them  that  can  be  called  a  town  ;  though  we 
find  Anacopia,  Dandar,  and  Czekorni,  mentioned  in 
the  maps.  They  have  the  name  of  Chrillians  ;  but 
have  nothing  left  but  the  name,  any  more  than  the 
Mingrelians  their  northern  neighbours.  The  men  are 
robuH  and  active,  and  the  women  are  fair  and  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  on  which  account  the  Turks  have  a  great  value 
for  the  female  Haves  which  they  purchafe  Irom  among 
them.  Their  cufloms  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
the  Mingrelians  ;  which  fee.  E.  Long,  from  390  to 
430.  N.  Lat.  from  430  to  450. 

A  H ASCIIS,  a  river  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  which, 
riling  from  Mount  Caucafus,  falls  into  the  Euxine,  be¬ 
tween  Pityus  to  the  eall,  and  Nofis  to  the  well. 

ABASITIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  tra£t  of  Afiatic 
Myfia,  in  which  was  fituated  the  city  of  Ancyra. 

ABASSA,  The  Greater  and  the  Smaller,  two 
difiridts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caucalian  mountains.  The 
latter,  according  to  Pallas,  is  inhabited  by  fix  tribes 
who  were  formerly  Chrillians,  but  the  nobles  now  pro- 
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Abaffa  fefs  the  Mahometan  religion.  In  mahners,  drefs,  mode 
II  .  of  life,  and,  in  fome  degree,  in  language,  they  referable 
Abati^  [Jle  Circallians.  They  practife  agriculture,  but  chiefly 
depend  on  padurage  for  their  fubfidence.  They  are 
celebrated  for  a  fine  breed  of  large  horfes.  They  are 
frequently  haralfed  and  plundered  by  the  Circailian 
princes.  \ 

ABASSI,  or  Abassis,  a  filver  coin  current  in  Per- 
fia,  equivalent  in  value  to  a  French  livre,  or  tenpence 
halfpenny  derling.  It  took  its  name  from  Schah  Ab¬ 
bas  II.  king  of  Perfia,  under  whom  it  was  druck. 

ABASSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
Greater  Phrygia,  on  the  confines  of  the  Tolidobagii,  a 
people  of  Galatia  in  Afia. 

ABATAMENTUM,  in  Law ,  is  an  entry  to  lands 
by  interpofition,  i.  e.  when  a  perfon  dies  feized,  and 
another  who  has  no  right  enters  before  the  heir. 

To  ABATE,  (from  the  French  abattre,  to  pull 
down,  overthrow,  demolifn,  batter  down,  or  deftroy), 
a  term  ufed  by  the  writers  of  the  Englilh  common  law 
both  in  an  active  and  neutral  fenfe  •,  as,  To  abate  a 
caftle,  is  to  beat  it  down.  To  abate  a  writ,  is,  by  fome 
exception,  to  defeat  or  overthrow  it.  A  ftranger  aba¬ 
te  th  ;  that  is,  entereth  upon  a  houfe  or  land  void  by  the 
death  of  him  that  lad  pofl'efl'ed  it,  before  the  heir  takes 
poffeffion,  and  l'o  keepeth  him  out :  wherefore,  as  he 
that  putteth  out  him  in  poffeflion  is  faid  to  diffeize,  fo 
he  that  deppeth  in  between  the  former  poffeffor  and  his 
heir  is  faid  to  abate.  In  the  neuter  fignification  thus  ; 
The  writ  of  the  demandant  lhall  abate ;  that  is,  ihall 
he  difabled,  frudrated,  or  overthrown.  The  appeal 
abateth  by  covin  ;  that  is,  the^accufation  is  defeated  by 
deceit. 

Abate,  in  the  manege,  implies  the  performing  any 
downward  motion  properly.  Thus  a  horfe  is  faid  to 
abate  or  take  down  his  curvets,  when  he  puts  both  his 
hind  legs  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  obferves  the  lame 
exactnefs  in  all  the  times. 

ABATELMENT,  in  commerce,  a  term  ufed  for 
a  prohibition  of  trade  to  all  French  merchants  in  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  who  will  not  Hand  to  their  bargains, 
or  refufe  to  pay  their  debts.  It  is  a  fentence  of  the 
French  conful,  which  mud  be  taken  ofl'  before  they  can 
fue  any  perfon  for  the  payment  of  their  debts. 

ABATEMENT,  in  Heraldry,  an  accidental  figure 
fuppofed  to  have  been  added  to  coats  of  arms,  in  order 
to  denote  fomedi  (honourable  demeanour  or  (lain,  where¬ 
by  the  dignity  of  coat  armour  was  rendered  of  lefs  ef- 
teem.  See  Heraldry. 

Abatement,  in  Law.  See  To  Abate. 

Abatement,  in  the  cudoms,  an  allowance  made 
upon  the  duty  of  goods,  when  the  quantum  damaged 
is  determined  by  the  judgment  of  two  merchants  upon 
oath,  and  afeertained  by  a  certificate  from  the  furveyor 
and  land  waiter. 

ABATIS,  an  ancient  term  for  an  officer  of  the 
dables. 

Abatis,  or  Abattis,  in  military  affairs,  a  kind 
of  retrenchment  made  of  felled  trees.  In  fudden  emer¬ 
gencies,  the  trees  are  merely  laid  lengthwife  beiide 
each  other,  with  the  branches  pointed  outwards  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  while  the  trunks 
ferve  as  a  breadwork  to  the  defendants.  When  the 
abatis  is  employed  for  the  defence  of  a  pafs  or  entrance, 
the  boughs  of  the  trees  arc  dripped  of  their  leaves  and 


pointed,  the  trunks  are  planted  in  the  ground,  and  the 
branches  interwoven  with  each  other. 

ABATON,  a  building  at  Rhodes,  credited  as  a 
fence  to  the  trophy  of  Artemifia,  queen  of  llalicarnaf- 
fus,  Coos,  &c.  raifed  in  memory  of  her  victory  over 
the  Bhodians ;  or  rather  to  conceal  the  difgrace  of  the 
Rhodians  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  :  for  to  efface  or 
dedroy  the  trophy  was  with  them  a  point  of  religion. 

ABATOR,  in  Law,  a  term  applied  to  a  perfon  who 
enters  to  a  houfe  or  lands  void  by  the  death  of  the  lad 
pofleffor,  before  the  true  heir. 

ABATOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the 
lake  Moeris,  formerly  famous  for  its  papyrus.  It  wras 
the  burial  place  of  Oiiris. 

ABAUZIT,  Firmin,  a  learned  Frenchman,  was 
born  at  Ufez,  in  Languedoc,  in  November  1679.  Hi? 
father  died  when  he  was  but  twro  years  of  age.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  avoid  the  rigours  of  perl'ecution 
to  which  the  Protedants  of  France  were  expofed,  young 
Abauzit’s  mother,  w'ho  was  a  Protedant,  not  without 
difficulty,  efcaped  with  her  fon  to  Geneva,  where  he 
remained  fecure  from  danger,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  education.  From  his  10th  to  his  19th  year,  his  time 
was  wholly  devoted  to  literature  ;  and  having  made 
great  progrefs  in  languages,  he  dudied  mathematics, 
phyfics,  and  theology.  In  the  year  1698,  he  travelled 
into  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
learned  Bayle,  with  Bafnage  and  Jurieu.  Thence  he- 
paffed  over  to  England,  and  was  introduced  to  Sir 
Iiaac  Newton,  w'ho  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of 
his  merit.  For  this  philol'opher  afterwards  fent  him  his 
Gommercium  EpJlolicum,  accompanied  with  a  very  ho¬ 
nourable  tedimony.  “  You  are  well  worthy,  fays 
Newton,  to  judge  between  Leibnitz  and  me.”  The 
reputation  of  Abauzit  reached  the  ears  of  King  \Y  il- 
liam,  who  encouraged  him  by  a  very  handfome  offer 
to  fettle  in  England  }  which  he  declined,  and  returned 
to  Geneva.  In  1715  he  entered  into  the  fociety  form¬ 
ed  for  the  purpofe  of  tranflating  the  New  Teltament 
into  the  French  language,  and  contributed  valuable 
affidance  to  this  work.  The  chair  of  philofophy  in  the 
univerfity  w'as  offered  to  him  by  that  body  in  1723-, 
which  he  refuted  on  account  of  his  health  and  diffidence 
of  his  talents.  But  in  1727  he  accepted  of  the  office 
of  librarian  to  the  city,  the  duties  of  which  were  nei¬ 
ther  burdenfome,  nor  fubje&ed  him  to  any  particular 
redraint. 

Abauzit,  w'ho  w'as  deeply  converfant  in  phyfical  a  mb 
mathematical  knowledge,  was  one  of  the  firll  who  em¬ 
braced  the  grand  truths  which  the  fublimc  difeoveries 
of  Newton  exhibited  to  the  world.  He  defended  the 
doctrines  of  that  philofopher  againd  Father  Cadel  ; 
and  difeovered  an  error  in  the  Pnncipia,  which  was 
corrected  by  New'ton  in  the  fecond  edition  ol  his  work. 
He  was  a  perfect  mailer  of  many  languages  $  he  un- 
derdood  hidory  fo  exactly,  that  he  remembered  the 
names  of  the  principal  characters  and  the  dates  of  the 
events  •,  his  knowledge  of  phyfics  was  deep  and  exten- 
five,  and  he  was  w'ell  acquainted  with  medals  and  an¬ 
cient  manuferipts.  The  different  fcicnces  which  he 
had  dudied,  were  fo  well  digeded  and  arranged  in  his 
retentive  mind,  that  he  could  at  once  bring  together 
all  that  he  ever  knew  on  any  fubjeCt.  A  remark¬ 
able  inllance  of  this  occurred  in  a  com  relation  \\ith 
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Rouffeau  on  the  raufic  of  the  ancients,  while  the  latter 
was  employed  in  compiling  his  Dictionary  of  Millie. 
He  had  been  at  great  pains  in  giving  an  accurate  ac- 
;  count  of  ancient  muiic.  But  how  much  was  he  furprifed 
to  find  that  Abauzit  could  give  him  a  full  and  clear  In¬ 
flow  of  all  that  he  had  with  much  labour  collected  and 
the  more  fo,  when  he  was  informed  that  30  years  had 
elapl’ed  fince  his  inquiries  led  him  to  confider  that  lub- 
ject.  It  was  probably  in  confequence  of  this  incident 
that  Rouffeau  addrefled  to  Abauzit  one  of  the  fineft  pa¬ 
negyrics  which  he  ever  wrote. 

A  verv  fine  compliment  is  faid  to  have  been  paid  to 
Abauzit  by  Voltaire.  A  ftranger  having  addreffed  the 
poet  in  a  flattering  manner,  by  laying  he  had  come  to 
Geneva  to  fee  a  great  man,  A  oltaire  alkcd  him,  whe¬ 
ther  he  had  feen  Abauzit  ? 

This  excelleut  man  having  enjoyed  that  otiura  cum 
dignitate ,  fo  much  talked  of,  and  l'o  eagerly  fought  af¬ 
ter,  but  rarely  obtained,  having  thus  lived  univerfally 
refpccted  to  the  great  age  of  87  years,  died  in  the 
year  1767,  lamented  by  the  republic,  and  regretted  by 
the  learned. 

Abauzit  was  a  fincere  Chriftian  ;  bis  piety  was  pure 
and  unaffected  ;  his  benevolence  was  extenfive.  Libe¬ 
ral  in  his  opinions,  he  was  indulgent  and  forbearing  to 
thofe  whofe  fentiments  and  opinions  were  diflerent  from 
Ills  own.  Simple  and  eafy  in  his  manners,  every  thing 
about  him,  his  Iioulc,  his  perfon,  and  his  way  of  life, 
dil'covered  a  wrong  averfion  to  fliow  and  luxury.  He 
carefully  avoided  the  officious  obfervances  ot  ceremony, 
and  anxioufly  withdrew  from  the  fulfome  praife  of  flat¬ 
ter).  Ilis  converfation,  free  from  pedantry  and  often- 
tation,  inftrudtive  and  entertaining,  was  always  heard 
with  eagemefs,  and  liftened  to  with  attention. 

The  writings  which  Abauzit  lelt  behind  him  are 
chiefly  on  religious  fubjeCts.  He  wrote  an  “  l  .flay  on 
the  Apocalypl'e,”  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  fliow,  that 
the  predictions  in  that  book  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
deftruction  of  Jerufalem.  This  work  was  tranflated  in¬ 
to  Englifli  •,  to  which  a  refutation  was  added,  which  la- 
tisfied  Abauzit  fo  much  that  he  was  niiltaken  in  his 
views,  that  lie  ordered  aa  edition  then  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  Holland  to  be  flopped.  His  other  works  are, 
“  Reflections  on  the  Kucharilt  ;  On  Idolatry,  On  the 
Myfteries  of  Religion  $  Paraphrafes  and  Explanations 
of  fundry  parts  of  Scripture  5  Several  Critical  and  An¬ 
tiquarian  Pieces  j  and  various  Letters.” 

\  B  AV  O,  in  Botany ,  a  fynonyme  of  the  A  dansoni  a  . 

ABB,  a  term  among  clothiers  applied  to  the  yarn 
of  a  weaver’s  warp.  They  fay  alio  Abb-wool  in  the  fame 
ft- life. 

ABBA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Africa 
Propria,  near  Carthage. 

Abba,  in  the  Syriac  ar.d  Chaldee  languages,  lite¬ 
rally  lignifies  a  father;  and  figuratively,  a  luperior, 
reputed  as  a  father,  in  refpeCt  of  age,  dignity,  or  af¬ 
fection.  It  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  the  Syriac, 
Coptic,  and  Ethicpic  churches,  as  a  title  given  to  the 
hi  ffiops.  The  bilhops  themfelves  bellow  the  title  of  Abba 
more  eminently  on  the  bifiiop  of  Alexandria  5  which 
occafioned  the  people  to  give  him  the  title  of  Baba, 
or  Papa ,  that  is,  Grandfather  ;  a  title  which  he  bore 
before  the  bifiiop  of  Rome.  It  is  a  Jcwifh  title  of  ho¬ 
nour  given  to  certain  rabbins  called  Tanaites :  and  it 
-‘s  alfo  particularly  tifed,  by  feme  writers  of  the  middle 
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age,  for  the  fuperior  of  a  monaftery,  ufually  called  Abba 
ABBOT.  |1 

ABBADIE,  James,  an  eminent  Proteflant  divine,  Abbaffides. 
horn  at  Nay  in  Bern  in  1654  ;  firfl  educated  there  im-  v 
der  the  famous  John  la  Placctte,  and  afterwards  at  the 
univerfity  of  Sedan.  From  whence  he  went  into  Hol¬ 
land  and  Germany,  and  was  minifter  in  the  French 
church  of  Berlin.  Pie  left  that  place  in  1690;  came 
into  England  5  was  fome  time  minuter  in  the  French 
church  in  the  Savoy,  London ;  and  was  made  dean  of 
Killalo  in  Ireland.  He  was  ftrongly  attached  to  the 
caufie  -of  King  TV  illiam,  as  appears  in  his  elaborate  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  hillory  of  the  affallina- 
tion-plot.  He  had  great  natural  abilities,  which  lie  im¬ 
proved  by  true  and  ufeful  learning.  He  was  a  nioft  zea¬ 
lous  defender  of  the  primitive  doctrine  of  the  Protel- 
tants,  as  appears  by  bis  writings  5  and  that  llrong  ner¬ 
vous  eloquence  for  which  he  was  fo  remarkable,  enabled 
him  to  enforce  the  dodtrines  of  his  profelfion  from  the 
pulpit  with  great  fpirit  and  energy'.  He  poffeffed  un¬ 
common  poyvers  of  memory.  It  is  laid  that  lie  eompo- 
fed  liis  works  without  committing  any  part  to  yvriting, 
till  they  yy’ere  wanted  for  the  profs.  He  died  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1727,  after  his  return  from  a  tour  in  Holland. 

Pie  publiflied  ieveral  yvorks  in  French  that  yverc  much 
efteemed  j  the  principal  of  which  are,  A  Treatife  on 
the  Truth  of  the  Chriilian  i-eligion  •,  The  Art  of  Knoyv- 
ing  one’s  Self',  A  Defence  of  the  Britiffi  Nation  j  the 
Deity  of  Jefus  Chrijl  effential  to  the  Chriilian  lleli- 
ligion  j  The  Hillory  of  the  l.iil  Confpiracy  in  England, 
written  liy  order  of  King  \Y  illiam  III. -,  and  The  Tri¬ 
umph  of  Providence  and  Religion,  or  the  opening  the 
Seven  Seals  by  the  Son  of  God. 

ABBAS,  Ion  of  Abdnhnotallcb,  and  Mahomet’s 
uncle,  oppofed  his  nephew  with  all  liis  power,  regard¬ 
ing  him  as  an  iinpoflor  and  traitor  to  his  country ;  but 
in  the  lecond  year  of  the  Hegira,  being  overcome  and 
made  a  prifoncr  at  the  lmttle  ot  Beder  in  623,  a  great 
ranfom  being  demanded  for  liirti,  lie  reprefented  to  Ma¬ 
homet,  that  his  paying  it  would  reduce  him  to  beggary, 
which  would  bring  dilhonour  on  the  family.  Mahomet, 
yvlio  knew  that  he  had  concealed  large  lunis  ol  money, 
laid  to  him,  “  Where  are  the  purfes  of  gold  that  you 
gave  your  mother  to  keep  yvhen  you  left  Mecca  ?  Ab¬ 
bas,  yvlio  thought  this  trail faction  leeret,  was  much  fur¬ 
prifed,  and  conceiving  that  his  nepheyv  yvas  really  a  pro¬ 
phet,  embraced  his  religion.  He  became  one  of  his 
principal  captains  •,  and  laved  his  life  when  in  imminent 
danger  at  the  battle  of  Ilona  in,  againR  the  Tkakefites, 
loon  after  the  redudicn  of  Mecca.  But  befidcs  being  a 
great  commander,  Abbas  yvas  one  of  the  firlt  doctors  of 
Illamifm,  tlie  whole  of  yvhofe  feience  confifled  in  being 
able  to  repeat  and  explain  the  Koran,  and  to  preferve 
in  their  memory  certain  apocryphal  hillories.  He  is 
faid  to  have  read  lectures  on  every  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  as  his  nepheyv  pretended  to  receive  them  from 
heaven.  He  died  in  652,  and  his  memory  is  held  in 
the  higlieft  veneration  among  the  Muffulmans  to  this 
day. 

Abu  l- A  SB  AS,  furnamed  Suffah,  one  of  his  grandfons, 
yvas  proclaimed  caliph  a  century- alter  his  death  5  and 
in  him  began  the  dynafty  of  the 

ABBASSIDES,  who  poffeffed  (he  caliphat  for  ^24 
years.  There  were  37  caliphs  of  this  race  yvlio  iuc- 
ceedcd  one  another  without  intemiption. 
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Al>be  ABBE',  in  a  monaftic  fenfe,  the  fame  with  Abbot. 

II  Abbe',  in  a  modern  fenfe,  the  denomination  of  a 

,  -V^cv.  i  clafs  of  perfons  which  has  been  popular  in  France. 

Tliey  were  not  in  orders  ;  but  having  received  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  toniure,  were  entitled  to  enjoy  certain  pri¬ 
vileges  in  the  church.  The  drefs  of  abbes  was  that  of 
academics  or  profeffed  fcholars.  In  colleges  they  were 
the  inftructors  of  youth,  and  were  employed  as  tutors 
in  private  families.  Many  of  them  have  rifen  to  a  di- 
ftinguilhed  rank  in  the  ltate,  while  others  have  been 
no  lefs  eminent  in  icience  and  literature. 

ABBESS,  the  fuperior  of  an  abbey  or  convent  of 
nuns.  The  abbefs  has  the  lame  rights  and  authority 
over  her  nuns  that  the  abbots  regular  have  over  their 
monks.  The  fex  indeed  does  not  allow'  her  to  perform 
the  fpiritual  functions  annexed  to  the  priefthood,  with 
which  the  abbot  is  ufually  inverted  ;  but  there  are  in- 
ftances  of  fome  abbeffes  who  have  a  right,  or  rather  a 
privilege,  to  commiffion  a  prieft  to  act  for  them.  They 
have  even  a  kind  of  epifcopal  jurildidtion,  as  well  as 
fome  abbots  who  are  exempted  from  the  viiitation  of 
their  diocefans. 

Martene,  in  his  treatife  on  the  rights  of  the  church, 
obferves,  that  fome  abbeffes  have  formerly  confeffed 
their  nuns.  But  he  adds,  that  their  exceffive  curiofity 
carried  them  fuch  lengths,  that  there  arofe  a  neceility 
of  checking  it.  However,  St  Balil,  in  his  rule,  allows 
the  abbefs  to  be  prefent  with  the  prieft  at  the  confellion 
of  her  nuns. 

ABBE\  ILLE,  a  confiderable  city  of  France  in 
Picardy,  and  thecapital  ofPonthieu.  The  river  Somme 
divides  it  into  tw'o  parts.  It  has  a  collegiate  church 
and  twelve  parifh  churches,  the  moft  confiderable  of 
which  are  St  George’s  and  St  Giles’s  ;  befides  a  great 
number  of  monarteries  and  nunneries,  a  bailiwick,  and 
a  prefidial  court.  It  is  a  fortified  towm  •,  the  walls  are 
flanked  with  baftions,  and  furrounded  by  large  ditches. 
It  was  never  taken  :  from  which  circumftance  it  is 
fometimes  called  the  Maiden  Town  and  hence  too  its 
motto,  Semper  Jide/is.  The  number  of  the  ‘inhabitants 
amounts  to  36,000.  The  iituation  in  the  midft  of  a 
fertile  valley  is  pleafant  and  healthy.  It  is  famous  for 
its  woollen  manufactory  eftablifhed  in  1665  under  the 
aufpices  of  Colbert.  The  fluffs  manufactured  here  are 
faid  to  equal  in  fabric  and  quality  the  fineft  in  Europe. 
There  is  alfo  a  manufactory  of  fire  arms,  and  a  conii- 
derable  trade  in  grain,  lint,  and  hemp.  It  is  about  1 5 
miles  eaft  of  the  Britilh  channel,  and  fliips  may  come 
from  thence  by  the  river  Somme  to  the  middle  of  the 
town.  E.  Long.  2.  6.  N. 'Lat.  50.  7. 

ABBEA  ,  a  monaftery,  or  religious  honfe,  governed 
by  a  fuperior  under  the  title  of  abbot  or  abbefs. 

Abbeys  differ  only  from  priories,  that  the  former  are 
under  the  direction  of  an  abbot,  and  the  others  of  a 
prior  ;  for  abbot  and  prior  (we  mean  a  prior  conventual) 
are  much  the  fame  thing,  differing  in  little  but  the  name. 

Fauchet  obferves,  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  F  rench 
monarchy,  dukes  and  counts  were  called  abbots,  and 
duchies  and  counties  abbeys.  Even  fome  of  their  kings 
are  mentioned  in  hiftory  under  the  title  of  abbots.  Phi¬ 
lip  I.  I  joins  \  I.  and  afterwards  the  duke  ot  Orleans, 
are  called  abbots  of  the  monaftery  of  St  Aignan.  The 
dukes  of  Aquitain  were  called  abbots  of  the  monaftery 
of  St  Hilary  at  Poifliers  ;  and  the  earls  of  Anjou,  of 
St  Aubin ,  &c. 
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Monarteries  were  at  firfl  eftablifhed  as  religious  Abbey. 

houles,  to  which  perfons  retired  from  the  hurtle  of  the  1 - 

world  to  fipend  their  time  in  folitude  and  devotion.  But 
they  foon  degenerated  from  their  original  inftitution, 
and  obtained  large  privileges,  exemptions,  and  riches. 

They  prevailed  greatly  in  Britain  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  England  ;  and  as  they  increafed 
in  riches,  fo  the  flate  became  poor  :  for  the  lands 
which  thefe  regulars  poffeffed  were  in  mortua  manu , 
i.  e.  could  never  revert  to  the  lords  who  gave  them. 

This  inconvenience  gave  rife  to  the  ftatutes  againll  gifts 
in  morimaine ,  which  prohibited  donations  to  thefe  re¬ 
ligious  houles  ;  and  Lord  Coke  tells  us,  that  feveral 
lords,  at  their  creation,  had  a  claul’e  in  their  grant, 
that  the  donor  might  give  or  fell  his  land  to  whom  he 
would,  ( except  is  viris  religiofts  et  Judatis)  excepting 
monks  and  Jews. 

Thefe  places  were  wholly  abolilhed  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation',  Henry  VIII.  having 
firfl  appointed  vifitors  to  inquire  into  the  lives  of  the 
monks  and  nuns,  which  were  found  in  fome  places 
to  be  extremely  irregular,  the  abbots,  perceiving  their 
diffolution  unavoidable,  were  induced  to  refign  their 
houfes  to  the  king,  who  by  that  means  became  invert¬ 
ed  with  the  abbey  lands  :  thefe  were  afterwards  grant¬ 
ed  to  different  perfons,  whole  defendants  enjoy  them 
at  this  day :  they  were  then  valued  at  2,853,000k  per 
annum,  an  immenfe  fum  in  thole  days. 

Though  the  fuppreifion  of  religious  houfes,  even  con- 
fidered  in  a  political  light  only,  was  a  great  national 
benefit,  it  mull  be  owned,  that,  at  the  time  they  flou- 
rifhed,  they  were  not  entirely  ufelefs.  Abbeys  or  mo- 
nafteries  were  then  the  repofitories,  as  well  as  the  le- 
minaries,  of  learning  many  valuable  books  and  nation¬ 
al  records,  as  well  as  private  hiftory,  having  been  pre¬ 
ferred  in  their  libraries,  the  only  places  in  which  they 
could  have  been  fafely  lodged  in  thole  turbulent  times. 

Many  of  thofe,  which  had  c leaped  the  ravages  ol  the 
Danes,  were  deilroyed  with  more  than  Gothic  barbarity 
at  the  diffolution  of  the  abbeys.  Thefe  ravages  arc  pa¬ 
thetically  lamented  by  John  Bale,  in  his  declaration  up¬ 
on  Leland’s  Journal  1549.  “  Covetoufhefs,”  lays  he, 

“  was  at  that  time  fo  buly  about  private  commodity, 
that  public  wealth,  in  that  moft  neceffary  and  of  rc- 
fpedt,  was  not  anywhere  regarded.  A  number  ot 
them  which  purchafed  thefe  fuperftitious  manfions,  re¬ 
ferred  of  the  library'  books,  fome  to  ferve  their  jakes, 
lome  to  fcour  the  candlefticks,  and  lome  to  rub  their 
boots  j  fome  they  fold  to  the  grocer  and  loapfeller ; 
and  fome  they  fent  over  fca  to  the  bookbinders,  not 
in  fmall  numbers,  but  in  whole  lliips  lull ;  yea,  the 
univerlities  of  this  realm  are  not  clear  ot  to  dctellablc 
a  fa£t.  I  know  a  merchant  that  bought  the  contents 
of  two  noble  libraries  for  40s.  price ;  a  lhamc  it  is  to 
be  fpoken  !  This  Huff  hath  he  occupied  inllcad  of  gray- 
paper,  by  the  lpace  of  more  than  tliele  ten  years,  and 
yet  he  hath  ftore  enough  for  as  many  years  to  conic. 

I  fhn.ll  judge  this  to  be  true,  and  utter  it  with  heavi- 
nefs,  that  neither  the  Britons  under  the  Romans  and 
Saxons,  nor  yet  the  F.nglilh  people  under  the  Danes 
and  Normans,  had  ever  Inch  damage  ot  their  learned 
monuments  as  we  have  feen  in  our  time. 

In  thefe  days  every  abbey  had  at  lead  one  pcrfon 
wliofc  office  it  was  to  inftrucl  youth  ;  and  the  lutlori- 
ans  of  this  country  arc  chiefly  beholden  to  the  monks 
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Abbey  for  the  knowledge  they  have  of  former  national  events. 
II  In  thefe  houfes  alfo  the  arts  of  painting,  architecture, 

,  Abbot.  ;uu{  printing,  were  cultivated.  They  were  hol'pitals 
v  for  the  lick  and  poor,  and  afforded  entertainment  to 
travellers  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  inns.  In  them 
the  nobility  and  gentry  who  were  heirs  to  their  foun¬ 
ders  could  provide  for  a  certain  number  of  ancient  and 
faithful  fervants,  by  procuring  them  corodies,  or  Hated 
allowances  of  meat,  drink,  and  clothes.  They  were 
likewil'e  an  afylum  for  aged  and  indigent  perl'ons  of 
good  family.  The  neighbouring  places  were  alio 
greatly  benefited  by  the  fairs  procured  for  them,  and 
bv  their  exemption  from  forell  laws  ;  add  to  which, 
that  the  monaftic  eftateswere  generally  let  at  veryeafy 
rents,  the  fines  given  at  renewals  included. 

ABBEYBOYLE,  a  town  of"  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Rofcommon,  and  province  of  Connaught.  "W .  Long. 
8.  32.  N.  Lat.  56.  54.  It  is  remarkable  for  an  old  ab¬ 
bey. 

ABBEY  HOLM,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  fo  called 
from  an  abbey  built  there  by  Uavid  king  of  Scots.  It 
Hands  on  an  arm  of  the  lea.  W  .  Long.  2.  38.  N.  Lat. 
54-  45- 

ABBOT,  or  Abbat,  the  fuperior  of  a  monaftery 
of  monks  erected  into  an  abbey  or  priory. 

The  name  Abbot  is  originally  Hebrew,  where  it  fig- 
nifies  father.  The  Jews  call  father ,  in  their  language, 
Ab  ;  whence  the  Chaldeans  and  Syrians  formed  Abba  ; 
thence  the  Greeks  A Zlzs.  which  the  Latins  retained  ; 
and  hence  our  Abbot ,  the  French  Abbe ,  &c.  St 
Mark  and  St  Paul  ufe  the  Syriac  Abba  in  their  Greek, 
by  realon  it  was  then  commonly  known  in  the  fyna- 
gogues  and  the  primitive  affemblies  of  the  Clu-illians ; 
adding  to  it,  by  way  of  interpretation,  the  word  fa¬ 
ther ,  AbS*  <5  5r«T»£,  “  Abba,  father q.  d.  Abba, 
that  is  to  fay,  Father.  But  the  name  Ab,  or  Abba, 
which  at  firll  was  a  term  of  tendemefs  and  affection  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  became  at  length  a  title  of 
dignity  and  honour:  The  Jewilh  doftors  affe&ed  it  j 
and  one  of  their  molt  ancient  books,  containing  the 
layings  or  apophthegms  of  divers  of  them,  is  entitled 
Pirke  Abboth  or  Avoth  j  i.  e.  Chapters  of  the  Fathers. 
It  was  in  allulion  to  this  affetlation,  that  Jefus  Chrift 
forbade  his  difciples  to  call  any  man  their  father  on 
earth  ;  which  word  St  Jerome  turns  againft  the  fupe- 
riors  of  the  monalteries  of  his  time,  for  alluming  the 
title  of  Abbots ,  or  Fathers. 

The  name  Abbot ,  then,  appears  as  old  as  the  infli- 
tution  of  monks  itfelf.  The  governors  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  monafteries  alfumed  indifferently  the  titles  Abbots , 
*  Sec  Monk  and  Archimandrites  *.  They  were  really  diftinguilhed 
and  from  the  clergy ;  though  frequently  confounded  with 

mam  11  e.  |,ecanfe  a  degree  above  laymen. 

In  thofe  early  days,  the  abbots  were  fubjed  to  the 
bifhops  and  the  ordinary  pallors.  Their  monafteries 
being  remote  from  cities,  built  in  the  fartheft  folitudes, 
they  had  no  fliare  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  They  went 
on  Sundays  to  the  parilli  church  with  the  reft:  of  the 
people  ;  or,  if  they  were  too  remote,  a  prieft  was  fent 
them  to  adminifter  the  facraments  till  at  length  they 
were  allowed  to  have  priefts  of  their  own  body.  The 
abbot  or  archimandrite  himfelf  was  ufually  the  prieft  : 
but  his  fundion  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  fpiri- 
tual  afliftance  of  his  monaftery  -,  and  he  remained  Hill 
in  obedience  to  the  bifhop.  There  being  amomr  the 
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abbots  feveral  perfons  of  learning,  they  made  a  vigo-  Abbot, 
rous  oppolition  to  the  riling  herefies  of  thofe  times  v  — — 
which  firft  occafioned  the  bilhops  to  call  them  out  of 
their  deferts,  and  fix  them  about  the  fuburbs  of  cities, 
and  at  length  in  the  cities  themfelves  from  which  era 
their  degeneracy  is  to  be  dated.  Then  the  abbots 
threw  oil'  their  former  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  alfumed 
the  rank  of  prelates,  afpired  at  being  independent  of 
the  bilhops,  and  gralped  at  fo  much  power,  that  fevere 
laws  were  made  againll  them  at  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don.  Many  of  them,  however,  carried  the  point  of 
independency,  obtained  the  appellation  of  lord,  and 
were  dillinguiflied  by  other  badges  of  the  epifeopate, 
particularly  the  mitre. 

Hence  arofe  new  diftinctions  between  the  abbots. 

Thole  were  termed  mitred  abbots,  who  were  privileged 
to  wear  the  mitre,  and  exercife  epifcopal  authority 
within  their  relpective  precindls,  being  exempted  from 
the  juriidiclion  of  the  bilhop.  Others  were  called  cro- 
Jiercd  abbots,  from  their  bearing  the  crofter  or  palloral 
ilaft.  Others  were  ftyled  ecumenical  or  univerfal  ab¬ 
bots,  in  imitation  of  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  : 
while  others  were  termed  cardinal  abbots,  from  their 
fuperiority  over  all  other  abbots.  In  Britain,  the 
mitred  abbots  were  lords  of  parliament  and  called 
abbots-fovereign,  and  abbots-general,  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  the  other  abbots.  And  as  there  were  lords- 
abbots,  lo  there  were  alio  lords-priors,  who  had  ex¬ 
empt  jurifdiction,  and  were  likewife  lords  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  Some  reckon  26  of  thefe  lords  abbots  and 
priors  who  fat  in  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays, 
that  there  were  27  parliamentary  abbots  and  two  priors. 

In  the  parliament  20  Rich.  II.  there  were  but  25  ab¬ 
bots  and  two  priors  :  but  in  the  funnnons  to  parliament 
anno  4  Ed.  III.  more  are  named. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  principal  diftinc¬ 
tions  obferved  between  abbots  are  thofe  of  regular  and 
commendatory.  The  former  take  the  vow  and  wear 
the  habit  of  their  order  ;  whereas  the  latter  are  l’ecu- 
lars  who  have  received  tonfure,  but  are  obliged  by 
their  bulls  to  take  orders  when  of  proper  age. 

Anciently  the  ceremony  of  creating  an  abbot  con- 
fifted  in  clothing  him  with  the  habit  called  cuculus, 
or  cowl  j  putting  the  palloral  Haft  into  his  hand,  and 
the  fhoes  called  pedales  on  his  feet :  but  at  prefent,  it 
is  only  a  finiple  benediction,  improperly  called,  by  lome, 
confecration. 

Abbot  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  others  befide  the  fu- 
periors  of  monafteries  :  thus  bilhops  whole  fees  were 
formerly  abbeys,  are  called  abbots.  Among  the  Ge- 
noefe,  the  chief  magillrate  of  the  republic  formerly 
bore  the  title  of  abbot  of  the  people.  It  was  like¬ 
wife  ufual,  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  for  feveral 
lords  to  all’ume  the  title  of  count-abbots ,  abba-comites  ; 
becaufe  the  fuperintendency  of  certain  abbeys  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  them. 

Abbot,  George,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  October  29.  1  562,  at  Guildford  in  Surrey.  He. 
was  the  fon  of  Maurice  Abbot  a  cloth-worker.  He 
ftudied  at  Oxford,  and  in  1597  was  chofen  principal 
of  Univerlity  college.  In  1599,  lie  was  inllalled  dean 
of  Winchefter :  the  year  following,  he  was  chofen  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  and  a  fecond 
time  in  1603.  In  1604,  the  tranllation  of  the  Bible 
now  in  ufe  was  begun  by  the  direction  of  King  J  ames  j 
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and  t)r  Abbot  Was  the  fecond  of  eight  divines  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  to  whom  the  care  of  tranllating  the  whole  New 
Teftament  (excepting  the  Epiftles)  was  committed. 
The  year  following,  he  was  a  third  time  vice-chancel¬ 
lor.  In  1608,  lie  went  to  Scotland  with  George 
Hume  carl  of  Dunbar,  to  allift  in  eilablifliing  an  union 
between  the  churches  of  Scotland  and  England ;  and 
in  this  bufmefs  he  conducted  himfelf  with  fo  much  ad- 
drel's  and  prudence,  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  all 
his  future  preferment.  King  James  ever  after  paid 
great  deference  to  his  advice  and  counfel  ;  and  upon 
the  death  of  Dr  Overton  bifliop  of  Litchfield  and  Co¬ 
ventry,  he  named  Dr  Abbot  for  his  fuccetfor,  -who 
was  accordingly  conftituted  biihop  of  thole  two  united 
fees  in  December  1609.  About  a  month  afterwards 
he  was  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  London,  and  on  the  fe¬ 
cond  of  November  following  was  railed  to  the  archie- 
pifcopal  fee. 

It  is  not  however  improbable,  that  his  extravagant 
adulation  of  his  royal  mailer,  in  which  he  went  as  far 
as  any'  other  court-chaplain  could  do,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  his  rapid  preferment.  In  the  preface  to  a 
pamphlet  which  he  publiilied,  the  following  fpecimen 
of  ridiculous  flatterv  occurs  :  Speaking  of  the  king,  he 
fays,  “  whofe  life  hath  been  i’o  immaculate  and  un- 
fpotted,  &c.  that  even  malice  itfelf,  which  leaves  no¬ 
thing  uniearched,  'could  never  find  true  blemilli  in  it, 
nor  call  probable  afperlion  on  it. — Zealous  as  a  Da¬ 
vid  •,  learned  and  wife,  the  Solomon  of  our  age  ;  reli¬ 
gious  as  Joiias  ;  careful  of  fpreading  Chrift’s  faith  as 
Conitantine  the  Great  ;  juft  as  Mofes  ;  undefiled  in 
all  his  ways  as  a  Jeholhaphat  and  Hezekiah  •,  full  of 
clemency  as  another  Theodofius.” — If  Mr  Walpole 
had  leen  this  paflage,  he  certainly  would  not  have  laid, 
that  “  honeft  Abbot  could  not  flatter.” 

His  great  zeal  for  the  Protertant  religion  made  him 
a  ftrenuous  promoter  of  the  match  between  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  ;  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  concluded  and  folemnized  the  14th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1612,  the  archbifliop  performing  the  ceremony 
on  a  ftage  e retted  in  the  royal  chapel.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  happened  the  famous  cafe  of  divorce  between 
the  lady  Francis  Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  Robert  earl  of  Efl’ex  ;  which  has  been  confi- 
dered  as  one  of  the  greateft  blemifhes  of  King  James’s 
reign.  The  part  which  the  archbifliop  took  in  the  bu¬ 
fmefs,  added  much  to  the  reputation  he  had  already 
acquired  for  incorruptible  integrity.  It  was  referred 
by  the  king  to  a  court  of  delegates,  whofe  opinion  the 
king  and  court  wiflied  and  expended  to  be  favourable 
to  the  divorce.  But  the  archbifliop,  unawed  by  royal 
authority,  with  inflexible  firmnefs  refilled  it,  and  pub- 
lilhed  his  realons  for  perfifting  in  his  opinion,  to  which 
the  king,  difappointed  in  his  views,  thought  fit  to  re¬ 
ply  :  Sentence  was  given  in  the  lady’s  favour.  In 
1618,  the  king  publiilied  a  declaration,  which  he  or¬ 
dered  to  be  read  in  all  churches,  permitting  (ports  and 
paflimes  on  the  Lord’s  dav  :  this  gave  great  uneafinefs 
to  the  archbifliop  ;  who,  happening  to  be  at  Croydon 
on  the  day  it  was  ordered  to  be  read,  had  the  courage 
to  forbid  it. 

Being  now  in  a  declining  flate  of  health,  the  arcli- 
bifliop  ufed  111  the  luinmer  to  go  to  Hamplhire  for  the 
lake  of  recreation  •,  and  being  invited  by  Lord  Zouch 
to  hunt  in  Ills  park  at  Bramzill,  he  met  there  with  the 
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greateft  misfortune  that  ever  befel  him ;  for  he  acci-  Atibot. 
dentally  killed  the  game-keeper  by  an  arrow  from  a  '  —  y— — 
crofs-bow  which  he  fhot  at  one  of  the  deer.  This  fa¬ 
tal  accident  threw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy  ;  and 
he  ever  afterwards  kept  a  monthly  fall  on  Tuefday, 
the  day  on  which  it  happened  ;  and  he  fettled  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  20I.  on  the  widow*.  Advantage  was  taken  *  Fiiller 
of  this  misfortune,  to  leffen  him  in  the  king’s  favour ; 
but  his  majefty  faid,  “  An  angel  might  have  mi  fear-  p.  S; 

ried  in  this  fort.”  His  enemies  alleging  that  lie  had 
incurred  an  irregularity,  and  was  thereby  incapacitated 
for  performing  the  offices  of  a  primate,  the  king  di¬ 
rected  a  commiffion  to  ten  perfons  to  inquire  into  this 
matter. 

The  refult,  however,  was  not  fatisfaCtory  to  his 
Grace’s  enemies  ;  it  being  declared,  that,  as  the  mur¬ 
der  was  involuntary,  he  had  not  forfeited  his  arclii- 
epifcopal  character.  The  archbifliop  after  this  feldom 
affifted  at  the  council,  being  chiefly  hindered  by  his 
infirmities  ;  but  in  the  king’s  laft  iiinefs  he  was  lent 
for,  and  conftantly  attended  till  his  Majefty  expired 
on  the  27th  of  March  1622.  He  performed  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  the  coronation  of  King  Charles  I.  though 
very  infirm  and  diftreffed  with  the  gout.  He  was  ne¬ 
ver  greatly  in  this  king’s  favour  •,  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  being  his  declared  enemy,  watched  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  dil- 
pleafure.  This  he  at  laft  accompliflied,  upon  the  arcli- 
bifliop’s  refufing  to  licenfe  a  fermon,  preached  by  Dr 
Sibthorpe  to  juftify  a  loan  11111011  the  king  had  de¬ 
manded,  and  pregnant  with  principles  which  tended 
to  overthrow  the  conftitution.  The  archbifliop  was 
immediately  after  fufpended  from  all  his  functions  as 
primate  ;  and  they  ivere  exerciied  by  certain  bifhops 
eonuniffioned  by  the  king,  of  whom  Laud,  the  arch- 
biihop’s  enemy,  and  afterwards  his  iucceflor,  was  one  : 
while  the  only  caufe  alligned  tor  this  procedure  was. 

That  the  archbifliop  could  not  at  that  time  perfonalh 
attend  thole  fervices  which  were  otherwile  proper  for 
his  cognizance  and  direction.  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  in  this  htuation ;  lor  a  parliament  being 
abfolutelv  necefl'ary,  his  Grace  was  lent  for,  and  refto- 
red  to  his  authority  and  jurifdiCtion.  But  not  proving 
friendly  to  certain  rigorous  mealures  adopted  by  the 
prevailing  church  party,  headed  by  Laud,  whofe  power 
and  intereft  at  court  were  now  very  confiderable,  his 
prefence  became  unwelcome  there  ;  lo  that,  upon  the 
birth  of  the  prince  of  Y\  ales,  afterwards  Charles  II. 

Laud  had  the  honour  to  baptize  him,  as  dean  ot  the 
chapel.  The  archbifliop  being  worn  out  with  cart  - 
and  infirmities,  died  at  Croydon,  the  5th  of  Augull 
1 633,  aged  71  years;  and  was  buried  at  Guild  ford, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  lie  had  endowed  an  hoi 
pital  with  lands  to  the  amount  of  3°®b  Pcr  aunum. 

A  llately  monument  was  erected  over  the  grave,  with 
his  effigy  in  his  robes. 

He  proved  himfelf,  in  moft  circumftanccs  of  his  life, 
to  be  a  man  of  great  moderation  to  all  parties ;  and 
was  delirous  that  the  clergy  fhould  gam  the  rcfpect  of 
the  laity  by  the  fanCtity  and  purity  of  their  manners, 
rather  than  claim  it  as  due  to  their  function.  Ills  opi¬ 
nions  and  principles,  however,  have  drawn  upon  him 
many  fevrre  reflections;  particularly,  lroni  the  earl  of ^ 
Clarendon.  But  Dr  N\  elwood  has  done  more  juft  ire  ^  ^  ^ 

to  his  merit  and  abilities!.  11c  wrote  ievcral  truiftsp,  jg, 
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upon  various  fubjects ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  tranf- 
lated  part  of  the  New  Teftament,  with  the  reft  of  the 
Oxford  divines,  in  1611. 

There  was  another  writer  of  the  fame  name,  who 
fiourilhed  fomewhat  later.  This  George  Abbot  wrote 
A  Paraphrafe  on  Job ,  A  Vindication  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  A  Paraphrafe  on  the  Pfahns. 

Abbot,  Robert,  elder  brother  to  the  former,  was 
born  at  Guildford  in  1 560,  and  completed  his  Ituclies 
at  Baliol  college,  Oxford.  In  1 582,  he  took  his  de¬ 
gree  of  matter  of  arts,  and  foon  became  a  celebrated 
preacher  5  and  to  this  talent  he  chiefly  owed  his  pre¬ 
ferment.  Upon  the  firlt  fermon  at  Y>  or ce Iter,  he  was 
cholen  leCturer  in  that  city,  and  foon  after  reCtor  of 
All-faints  in  the  fame  place.  John  Stanhope,  Eiq. 
happening  to  hear  him  preach  at  Paul’s-crofs,  was  lo 
pleated  with  him,  that  he  immediately  prelented  him 
to  the  rich  living  of  Bingham  in  Nottinghamlliire. 
In  1597,  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  : 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  King  James’s  reign,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Majelty  ;  who  had 
fuch  an  opinion  of  him  as  a  writer,  that  he  ordered  the 
doctor’s  book  Dc  Antichrifo  to  be  printed,  with  his 
own  commentary  upon  part  ot  the  Apocalyple.  In 
1609,  he  was  elected  maiter  of  Baliol  college  ;  which 
trull  he  dil’charged  with  the  utmoll  care  and  afliduity, 
by  his  frequent  leCtures  to  his  icholars,  by  his  conti¬ 
nual  prefence  at  public  exerciles,  and  by  promoting 
temperance  in  the  lociety.  In  November  1610,  he 
was  made  prebendary  of  Normanton  in  the  church  ot 
Southwell  j  and,  in  1612,  his  majelty  appointed  him 
regius  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  The  tame  ot 
his  leCtures  became  very  great  ;  and  thole  which  he 
gave  upon'the  fupreme  power  of  kings,  again!!  Bellar- 
mine  and  Suarez,  to  much  pleated  his  majelty,  that 
when  the  fee  of  Salilbury  became  vacant,  he  named 
him  to  that  bilhopric,  and  he  was  confecrated  by  his 
own  brother  at  Lambeth,  December  3.  1615.  \V  hen 
he  came  to  Salilbury,  he  found  the  cathedral  falling  to 
decay,  through  the  avarice  and  negligence  of  the  cler¬ 
gy  belonging  to  it  \  however,  he  found  means  to  draw 
live  hundred  pounds  from  the  prebendaries,  which  he 
applied  towards  repairing  it.  Here  he  devoted  him- 
felf  to  the  duties  of  his  function  with  great  diligence 
and  afliduity,  viliting  his  ■whole  diocefe  in  perlon,  and 
preaching  every  Sunday.  But  his  fedentary  life,  and 
clofe  application  to  lludy,  brought  upon  him  the  gra¬ 
vel  and  Hone }  of  which  he  died  on  the  2d  of  March 
1618,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age  ;  having  filled  the  fee 
only  two  years  and  three  months.  Dr  Fuller*,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  two  brothers,  fays,  “  that  George  was  the 
“  more  plaufible  preacher,  Robert  the  greatell  feholar: 
“  George  the  abler  Itatefman,  Kobert  the  deeper  di- 
“  vine  :  gravity  did  frown  in  George,  and  fmile  in  Ro- 
“  bert.”  He  publilbed  feveral  pieces  ;  and  left  behind 
him  fundry  manufcripts,  which  Dr  Corbet  prelented  to 
the  Bodleian  library. 

ABBOTSBROMLEb ,  a  town  in  Staffordlhire. 
After  the  diffolution  of  the  monalleries,  it  was  given  to 
the  lord  Paget ;  and  has  fince  been  called  Paget's 
Bromley.  But  it  retains  its  old  name  in  the  king’s 
books,  and  with  regard  to  the  fairs.  W.  Long.  1.  2. 
N.  Lat.  52.  45. 

ABBOTSBURY,  a  fmall  town  in  Dorfetlliire,  in 
W,  Long.  1.  17.  N.  Lat.  50.  40.  The  abbey  near 


this  town  was  founded  by  a  Norman  lady,  about  the  Abboti- 
year  1026.  Edward  the  Confeffor  and  William  the  bury 
Conqueror  were  conliderable  benefactors  to  it.  II  . 

ABBOTS-L axgley,  a  village  in  Herts,  four  miles  la" 

from  St  Alban’s,  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  Pope  1 
Adrian  I1^  . 

ABBBEYIATE  of  Adjudications,  in  Scots  Law, 
an  abltraCt  or  abridgement  of  a  decreet  of  adjudica¬ 
tion,  which  is  recorded  in  a  regiiler  kept  lor  that  pur- 
pofe. 

ABBREVIATION,  or  Abbreviature,  a  con¬ 
traction  of  a  word  or  pafl’age,  made  by  dropping  lome 
of  the  letters,  or  by  l'ubllituting  certain  marks  or  cha¬ 
racters  in  their  place.  A  late  philofophical  writer  on 
grammar,  divides  the  parts  of  fpeech  into  words  which 
are  neceffary  for  the  communication  of  thought,  as  the 
noun  and  verb,  and  abbreviations  which  are  employed 
for  the  fake  of  difpatch.  The  latter,  ilriCtly  ipeaking, 
are  alio  parts  of  fpeech,  becaul’e  they  are  all  ufeful  in 
language,  and  each  has  a  different  manner  of  lignifica- 
tion.  Mr  Tooke,  however,  feems  to  allow  that  rank 
only  to  the  neceffary  words,  and  to  coniider  all  others 
as  merely  fubltitutes  of  the  firlt  fort,  under  the  title  of 
abbreviations.  They  are  employed  in  language  in 
three  ways ;  in  terms,  in  forts  of  words,  and  in  con- 
It ruCtion.  Mr  Locke  in  his  Effay  treats  of  the  lirll 
clafs;  numerous  authors  have  written  on  the  lalt  ;  and 
for  the  fecond  clafs  of  abbreviations,  fee  Dive? fans  of 
Parley.  Lawyers,  phyficians,  &c.  ufe  many  abbre¬ 
viations,  for  the  fake  of  expedition.  But  the  Rabbins 
arc  the  molt  remarkable  for  this  practice,  lo  that  their 
writings  are  unintelligible  without  the  Hebrew  abbre¬ 
viatures.  The  Jc-wifh  authors  and  copyilts  do  not  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  abbreviating  words  like  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  by  retrenching  lome  of  the  letters  or  fylla- 
bles  ;  they  frequently  take  away  al  but  the  initial  let¬ 
ters.  They  even  take  the  initials  of  feveral  fucceeding 
words,  join  them  together,  and,  adding  vowels  to  them, 
make  a  fort  of  barbarous  words,  reprefentative  of  all 
thole  which  they  have  thus  abridged.  Thus,  Rabbi  Mo- 
fes  ben  Maimon,  in  their  abbreviature  is  Rambam,  &c. 

The  following  Abbreviations  are  of  mojl  frequent 
occuri'ence  in  the  IV r  it  mgs  and  Infcriptions  of  the 
Romans . 

A 

AB.  Alulicavit. 

AB.  AUG.  M.P.  XXXXI.  Ab  Augultfi  millia  paf- 
fuum  quadraginta  unuin. 

AB.  AUGUST!) B.  M.  P.  X.  Ab  Auguftobrig!  mil¬ 
lia  paffuum  decern. 

ABN.  Abnep  os. 

AB.  U.  C.  Ab  urbe  condittt. 

A.  CAMP.  M.  P.  XI.  A  Camboduno  millia  paffuum 
undecim. 

A.  COiVfP.  XIIIT.  A  Compluto  quatuor  decern. 

A.  C.  P.  VI.  A  capitc,  vet  ad  caput  pedes  fex. 

A.  D.  Ante  diem. 

ADJECT.  H-S.  IX  00.  Adjeetis  feftertiis  novem  mi  lie. 

ADN.  Adnepos. 

ADQ.  Adquiefcit  vcl  adquifita pi'o  acquifita. 
iED.  IT.  II.  VIK.  II.  yEdilis  iterum,  duum-vir  iterunr. 
iED.  II.  VIR,  QUINQ.  yEdilis  duum-vir  quinquen- 
nalis. 
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.  iED.  Q.  II.  VIII.  iEdilis  quinquennalis  duum-vir. 

/EL.  /Elius,  /Elia. 

J  /EM.  vel  AIM.  /Emilius,  /Emilia. 

A.  K.  Ante  kalendas. 

A.  G.  Animo  grato  :  Aulus  Gellius. 

AG.  Ager,  vel  Agrippa. 

ALA.  I.  Ala  prima. 

A.  MILL.  XXXV.  A  milliari  triginta  quinque,  vel 
ad  milliaria  triginta  quinque. 

A.  M.  XX.  Ad  milliare  vigefimum. 

AN.  A.  V.  C.  Anno  ab  urbe  condita. 

AN.  C.  H.  S.  Anno  cent,  hie  fitus  eft. 

AN.  DCLX.  Anno  fexcentefimo  fexagefnno. 

AN.  II.  S.  Annos  duos  femis. 

AN.  IVL.  Annos  quadraginta  fex. 

AN.  N.  Annos  natus. 

ANN.  LIII.  H.  S.  E.  Annorum  quinquagefnn.  triurn 
hie  fitus  eft. 

ANN.  NAT.  LXYL  Annos  natus  fexaginta  fex. 
ANN.  PL.  M.  X.  Annos  vel  annis  plus  minus  decern. 
AN.  ©.  XVI.  Anno  defunctus  deoimo  fexto. 

AN.  V.  XX.  Annos  vixit  viginti. 

AN.  P.  M.  Annorum  plus  minus. 

A.  XII.  Annis  duodecim. 

AN.  P.  M.  L.  Annorum  plus  minus  quinquaginta. 

A.  XX.  H.  EST.  Annorum  viginti  hie  eft. 

AN.  P.  R.  C.  Anno  poll  Romam  ccnditam. 

AN.  V.  P.  M.  II.  Annis  vixit  plus  minus  duobus. 
AN.  XXV.  STIP.  VIII.  Annorum  viginti  quinque 
ftipendii,  vel  ftipendiorum  o£to. 

A.  P.  M.  Amico  pofuit  monumentum. 

AP.  Appia,  Appius. 

A.  P.  V.  C.  Annorum  poll  urbem  conditam. 

APVD.  L.  V.  CONV.  Apud  lapidem  quintum  con- 
venerunt. 

A.  RET.  P.  111.  S.  Ante  retropedes  tres  femis. 

AR.  P.  Aram  pofuit.  i 

ARG.  P.  X.  Argenti  pondo  decern. 

ARR.  Arrius. 

A.  V.  B.  A  viro  bono. 

A.  V.  C.  Ab  urbe  condita. 

B. 

B.  Balbus,  Bulbius,  Brutus,  Belenus,  Burrus. 

B.  Benellciario,  beneficium,  bonus. 

B.  Balnea,  beatus,  bullum. 

B.  pro  V.  berna  pro  verna,  bixit  pro  vixit,  bibo  pro  vi¬ 
vo,  biclor  pro  vidtor,  bidua  pro  vidua. 

B.  A.  Bixit  annis,  bonus  ager,  bonus  amabilis,  bona 
aurea,  bonum  aureum,  bonis  auguriis,  bonis  aufpiciis. 

B.  B.  Bona  bona,  bene  bene. 

B.  DD.  Bonis  deabus. 

B.  F.  Bona  fide,  bona  femina,  bona  fortuna,  bene  fac¬ 
tum. 

F.  F.  reverjed  thus ,  q.  q.  Bona  femina,  bona  filia. 

B.  II.  Bona  hereditaria,  bonorum  hsereditas.. 

B.  I.  I.  Boni  judicis  judicium. 

B.  L.  Bona  lex. 

B.  M.  P.  Bene  merito  pofuit.  . 

B.  M.  P.  C.  Bene  merito  ponendum  curavit. 

B.  M.  S.  C.  Bene  merito  fepulcrum  condidit. 

BN.  EM.  Bonorum  emptores. 

BN.  H.  I.  Bona  hie  invenies. 

B.  RP.  N.  Bono  reipuldicae  natus. 

B.  A.  Bixit,  id  ejlt  vixit  annis. 
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BIGINTI.  Viginti.  Abbrevia- 

BIXIT.  BIXSIT.  BISSIT.  Vixit.  tion. 

BIX.  ANN.  XXCI.  M.  IV.  D.  VII.  Vixit  annis  oc-  v— v - 

toginta  unum,  menfibus  quatuor,  diebus  feptem. 

BX.  ANVS.  VII.  ME.  VI.  DI.  XVII.  Vixit  annos 
ieptem,  menl'es  fex,  dies  feptem  decim. 

C. 

C.  Caefar,  Caio,  CaiuS,  cenfor,  civitas,  conful,  condem- 
no. 

C.  C.  Cariffimae  conjugi,  calumnia  caufa,  confilium 
cepit. 

C.  C.  F.  Caius  Caii  filius. 

C.  B.  Commune  bonum. 

C.  D.  Comitialibus  diebus. 

C.  H.  Cuftos  hortorum  vel  hseredum. 

C.  I.  C.  Caius  Julius  Caefar. 

CC.  YY.  Clariffimi  viri. 

CEN.  Cenfor,  centuria,  centurio. 

CERTA.  QUINQ.  ROM.  CO.  Certamen  quinquen- 
nale  Romae  conditum.' 

CL.  Claudius. 

CL.  V.  Clariflimus  vir. 

CH.  COH.  Cohors. 

C.  M.  vel  CA.  M.  Caufa  mortis. 

GN.  Cneus. 

C.  O.  Civitas  omnis. 

COH.  I.  vel  II.  Cohors  prima  vel  fecunda. 

COS.  ITER.  ET.  TERT.  DESIG.  Conful  itenim  cfe 

tertium  defignatus. 

COS.  TER.  vel  QUAR.  Conful  tertium,  vel  quartum. 

COSS.  Confides. 

COST.  CUM.  LOC.  H-S.oo  D.  Cuftodiam  cum  loco 
feftertiis  mille  quingentis. 

C.  R.  Civis  Romanus. 

CS.  IP.  Caefar  imperator. 

C.  V.  Centum  viri. 

D. 

D.  Decius,  decimtrs,  decuria,  decurio,  dcdicavit,  dedit, 
devotus,  dies,  divus,  Deus,  dii,  Dominus,  domus, 
donum,  datum,  decretum,  &c. 

I).  A.  Divus  Auguftus. 

D.  B.  I.  Diis  bene  juvantibus. 

D.  B.  S.  De  bonis  fuis. 

DCT.  Detraftum. 

DDV1T.  Dedicavit. 

D.  D.  Donum  dedit,  datis,  datio,  Deus  dedit. 

D.  D.  D.  Dono  dederunt,  vel  datum  decreto  decurio- 
num. 

D.  D.  D.  D.  Dignum  Deo  donum  dedicavit. 

DDPP.  Depofiti. 

D.N.  Dominus  noller.  D.  D.  N.  N.  Domini  nollri. 

D.  D.  Q.  O.  H.  L.  S.  E.  v.  l)iis  deabulque  omnibus 
hunc  locum  facrum  effe  voluit. 

DIG.  M.  Dignus  memoria. 

D.  M.  S.  Diis  manibus  facrum. 

D.  O.  M.  Deo  optimo  maximo. 

D.  O.  /E.  Deo  optimo  icterno. 

D.  PP.  Deo  perpetuo. 

DR.  Drufus. 

DR.  P.  Dare  promittit. 

D.  RM.  De  Romanis. 

D.  RP.  De  republica. 

D.  S.  P.  F.  C.  De  fua  pecunia  faciundum  curavit. 

DT.  Duntaxat. 

DVJL  vel  DOL.  DulciiEmus. 

DECc 
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DEC*XTILAVG.XII.POP.XI.  Decurionibus  dena- 
riis  tredecim,  auguftalibus  duodecim,  populo  undecira. 

D.  II1I.  ID.  Die  quarta  idus. 

D.  YIIII.  Diebus  uovem. 

D.  V.  ID.  Die  quinta  idus. 

E 

E.  Ejus,  ergo,  effe,  eft,  erexit,  exadtum,  & c. 

E.  C.  F.  Ejus  caufa  fecit. 

E.  D.  Ejus  domus. 

ED.  Edidtum. 

E.  E.  Ex  edidto. 

EE.  N.  P.  Efl’e  non  poteft. 

EG.  Egit,  egregius. 

E.  H.  Ejus  haeres. 

EID.  Idus. 

EIM.  Ejufmodi. 

E.  L.  Ea  lege. 

E.  M.  Elexit  vel  erexit  monumentum. 

EQ.  M.  Equitum  magifter. 

EQ.  O.  Equefter  ordo. 

EX.  A.  D.  K.  Ex  ante  diem  kalendas. 

EX.  A.  D.  V.  K.  DEC.  AD.  PRID.  K.  IAN.  Ex 
ante  diem  quinto  kalendas  Decembris  ad  pridie  ka¬ 
lendas  Januarias. 

EX.  H-S.X.P.F.I.  Ex  feftertiis  decern  parvis  fieri  juflit. 
EX.  H-S.  CION.  Ex  feftertiis  mille  nummurn. 

EX.  H-S  .  oo  oo  oo  oo  Ex  feftertiis  quatuor  millia. 

EX.  H-S.  N.  CC.  L.  oc  D.  XL.  Ex  feftertiis  num- 
morum  ducentis  quinquaginta  millibus,  quingentis 
quadraginta. 

EX.  H-S.  DC.  oo  D.  XX.  Ex  feftertiis  fexcentis  mil¬ 
libus  quingentis  viginti. 

EX.  KAL.  IAN.  AD.  KAL.  LIN.  Ex  kalendis 
Januarii  ad  kalendas  Januarii. 

F 

F.  Fabius,  fecit,  fadfum,  faciendum,  familia,  famula, 
faftus,  Februarius,  feliciter,  felix,  fides,  fieri,  lit,  fc- 
mina,  filia,  filius,  frater,  finis,  flamen,  forum,  flu- 
vius,  fauftum,  fuit. 

F.  A.  Filio  amantiffimo  vel  filite  amantiflimx. 

F.  AN.  X.  F.  C.  Filio  vel  filia;  annorum  decern  faci- 
undum  curavit. 

F.  C.  Fieri  vel  faciendum  curavit,  fidci  commifl’um. 

F.  D.  Flamen  Dialis,  filius  dedit,  fadfum  dedicavit. 

F.  D.  Fide  juffor,  fundum. 

FEA.  Femina. 

FE.  C.  Ferine  centum. 

FF.  Fabre  fadfum,  filius  familias,  fratris  filius. 

F.  F.  F.  Ferro,  flamma,  fame,  fortior,  fortuna,  fato. 
FF.  Fecerunt. 

FL.  F.  Flavii  filius. 

F.  FQ.  Filiis  filiabulque. 

FIX.  ANN.  XXXIX.  M.  I.  D.  VI.  HOR.  SCIT. 
NEM.  X  ixit  annos  triginta  novem,  menfem  unum, 
dies  fex,  horas  feit  nemo. 

FO.  FR.  Forum. 

F.  R.  Forum  Romanum. 

G 

G.  Gellius,  Gaius  pro  Caius,  genius,  gens,  gaudium, 
gefta,  gratia,  gratis,  &c. 

GAB.  Gabinius. 

GAL.  Gallus,  Gallerius. 

G.  C.  Genio  eivitatis. 

GEN.  P.  R.  Genio  popfili  Romani. 

GL.  Gloria. 
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GL.  S.  Gallus  Sempronius. 

GN.  Gneus  pro  Cneus,  genius,  gens. 

GNT.  Gentes. 

GRA.  Gracchus. 

GRC.  Grxcus. 

H 

II.  Hie,  liabet,  liaftatus,  hxres,  homo,  bora,  hoftis, 
herus. 

H.  A.  Hoc. anno. 

HA.  Hadrianus. 

HC.  Hunc,  liuic,  hie. 

HER.  Hxres,  hereditatis,  Hercnnius. 

HER.  vel  HERC.  S.  Herculi  facrum. 

H.  M.  E.  H-S.  CCIOD.  CCIOO.  IOO.  M.  N.  Hoc 
monumentum  erexit  feftertiis  viginti  quinque  mille 
nummurn. 

II.  M.  AD.  H.  N.  T.  Hoc  monumentum  ad  hxredes 
non  traniit. 

H.  O.  Hoftis  occifus. 

IIOSS.  Holies. 

H.  S.  Hie  fitus  vel  fita,  fepultus  vel  fepulta. 

H-S.  N.  IIII.  Seftertiis  nummurn  quatuor. 

H-S.  CCCC.  Seftertiis  quatuor  centum. 

H-S  .  oc  N.  Seftertiis  mille  nummurn. 

H-S.  oo  CCIOO.  N.  Seftertiis  novem  mille  nummurn. 
H-S.  CCIOO.  CIOO.  Seftertiis  viginti  mille. 

H-S.  XXM.  N.  Seftertiis  viginti  mille  nummurn. 

H.  SS.  Hie.  fupra  l’criptis. 

1 

I.  Junius,  Julius,  Jupiter,  il)i,  ideft,  immortalis,  impe- 
rator,  inferi,  inter,  invenit,  invidtus,  ipfe,  itei'um, 
judex,  juflit,  jus,  &c. 

IA.  Intra. 

I.  AG.  In  agro. 

1.  AGL.  In  angulo. 

I  AD.  Jamdudum. 

IAN.  Janus. 

I  A.  RI.  Jam  relpondi. 

I.  C.  Juris  co'nfultus,  Julius  Cxfar,  judex  cognitionum. 

IC.  Hie. 

I.  D.  Inferiis  diis,  Jovi  dedicatum,  Ifidi  deae,  juffa  dex. 

ID.  Idus. 

I.  D.  M.  Jovi  Deo  magno. 

T.  F.  vel  I.  FO.  In  foro. 

IF.  Jntcrfuit.  I  FT.  lntcrfuernnt. 

I.  FNT.  In  fronte. 

IG.  Igitur. 

I.  H.  Jacet  hlc. 

I.  I.  In  jure. 

IM.  Imago,  immortalis,  imperator. 

I.  M.  CT.  In  medio  eivitatis. 

IMM.  Immolavit,  immortalis,  immunis. 

IM.  S.  Impcnfis  luis. 

IN.  Inimicus,  inferipfit,  interea. 

IN.  A.  P.  XX.  In  agro  pedes  viginti. 

IN.  vel  INE.  V.  I.  S.  Inluftris  vir  infra  feriptus. 

I.  R.  Jovi  regi,  Junoni  reginae,  jure  rogavit. 

I.  S.  vel  I.  SN.  In  fenatum. 

I.  \  .  Juftus  vir. 

IVD.  Judicium. 

IVV.  Juventus,  Juvenalis. 

II.  X  .  Duum-vir,  vel  duum-viri. 

HI.  V.  vel  III.  VIR.  Trium-vir,  vel  trium-viri. 

IIII.  VIR.  Quatuor-vir,  vel  quatuor-viri,  vel  quatuor 
viratus. 
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lllHI.  V.  vel  VIR.  Sextum-vir,  vel fe-vir,  vel  fex-vir. 
IDNE.  vel  IND.  aut  INDICT.  Indidio.  vel  indic- 
1  tione. 

K 

K.  Csefo,  Caius,T'aio,  Caelius,  Carolus,  calumnia,  can- 
didatus,  caput,  cariliimus,  clariffimus,  caftra,  cohors, 
Carthago,  See. 

K.  KAL.  KL.  KLD.  KLEND.  Kalendae,  aut  kalen- 

dis  ;  ct  Jic  de  cceteris  ubi  menfium  apponuntur  no- 
viina. 

KARC.  Career. 

KK.  Cariftimi. 

KM.  Cariliimus. 

K.  S.  Carus  fuis. 

KR.  Chorus. 

KR.  AM.  N.  Carus  amicus  nofter. 

L  * 

L.  Lucius,  Lucia,  Laelius,  Lollius,  lares,  Latinus,  la¬ 
tum,  legavit,  lex,  legio,  libens  vel  lubens,  liber,  libera, 
libertus,  liberta,  libra,  locavit,  &c. 

L.  A.  Lex  alia. 

LA.  C.  Latini  coloni. 

L.  A.  D.  Locus  alteri  datus. 

L.  AG.  Lex  agraria. 

L.  AN.  Lucius  Annius,  vel  quinquaginta  annis. 

L.  AP.  Ludi  Apollinares. 

LAT.  P.  VIII.  E.  S.  Latum  pedes  odo  et  femis. 
LONG.  P.  VII.  L.  P.  III.  Longum  pedes  feptem,  la¬ 
tum  pedes  tres. 

L.  ADQ.  Locus  adquifitus. 

LB.  Libertus,  liberi. 

L.  D.  D.  D.  Locus  datus  decreto  decurionum. 
LECTIST.  Ledifternium. 

LEG.  I.  Legio  prima. 

L.  E.  D.  Lege  ejus  damnatus. 

LEG.  PROW  Legatus  provincia;. 

LIC.  Licinius. 

LICT.  Lidor. 

LL.  Libentiffime,  liberi,  libertas. 

L.  L.  Seftertius  magnus. 

L^  D.  SyEC.  Ludi  faeculares. 

L\PERC.  Lupercalia. 

LV.  P.  F.  Ludos  publicos  fecit. 

M 

M.  Marcus,  Marca,  Martins,  Mutius,  maceria,  magi- 
fter,  magiftratus,  magnus,  manes,  mancipium,  mar- 
moreus,  marti,  mater,  maximus,  memor,  memoria, 
menfis,  meus,  miles,  militavit,  militia,  mille,  miffus, 
monumentum,  mortuus,  &c. 

MAG.  EQ.  Magifter  equitum. 

MAR.  VLT.  Mars  ultor. 

MAX.  POT.  Maximus  pontifex. 

MD.  Mandatum. 

MED.  Medicus,  medius. 

MER.  Mercurius,  mercator. 

MERK.  Mercurialia,  mercatus. 

MES.  VII.  DIEB.  XI.  Menfibus  feptem,  diebus  un- 
decim. 

M.  I.  Maximo  Jovi,  matri  Idcoe  vel  Ifidi,  militix  jus, 
monumentum  juffit. 

MIL.  COH.  Miles  cohortis. 

MIN.  vel  MINER.  Minerva. 

M.  MON.  MNT.  MONET.  Moneta. 

M.  vel  MS.  Menfis  vel  rnenfes. 

MNF.  Manifellus. 


MNM.  ManumilTus. 

M.  P.  II.  Millia  paffuum  duo. 
MV.  MN.  MVN.  MVNIC. 

ceps. 
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N 

N.  Neptunus,  Numerius,  Numeria,  Nonius,  Nero,  uam, 
non,  natus,  natio,  nefaftus,  nepos,  neptis,  niger,  no¬ 
men,  nonae,  nofter,  numerarius,  numerator,  numerus, 
nuramus  vel  numifma,  numen. 

NAV.  Navis. 

N.  B.  Numeravit  bivus  pro  vivus. 

NB.  vel  NBL.  Nobilis. 

N.  C.  Nero  Caefar,  vel  Nero  Claudius. 

NEG.  vel  NEGOT.  Negotiator. 

NEP.  S.  Neptuno  facrum. 

N.  F.  N.  Nobili  familia  natus. 


N.  L.  Non  liquet,  non  licet,  non  longe,  nominis  Latins. 
N.  M.  Nonius  Macrinus,  non  malum,  non  minus. 

NN.  Noftri.  NNR.  vel  NR.  Noftrorum. 

NO.  Nobis. 

NOBR.  November. 

NON.  AP.  Nonis  Aprilis. 

NQ.  Namque,  nufquam,  nunquam. 

N.  V.  N.  D.  N.  P.  O.  Neque  vendetur,  neque  dona- 
bitur,  neque  pignori  obligabitur. 

NVP.  Nuptiae. 

O 


O.  Officium,  optimus,  olla,  omnis,  optio,  ordo,  olTa, 
oftendit,  &c. 

OB.  Obiit. 

OB.  C.  S.  Ob  cives  fervatos. 

OCT.  Odavianus,  Odober. 

O.  E.  B.  Q.  C.  OlTa  ejus  bene  quiefcant  condita. 

O.  H.  F.  Omnibus  honoribus  fundus. 

ONA.  Omnia. 

OO.  Omnes,  omnino.  O.  O.  Optimus  ordo. 

OP.  Oppidum,  opiter,  oportet,  optimus,  opus. 

OR.  Ornamentum. 

OTIM.  Optimae. 

P 


P.  Publius,  paffus,  patria,  pecunia,  pedes,  perpetuus, 
pius,  plebs,  populus,  pontifex,  pofuit,  poteftas,  pra- 
fes,  praetor,  pridie,  pro,  poll,  provincia,  puer,  pub- 
licus,  publice,  primus,  &c. 

P  A  Putpr  Patrimi^ 

PAE.  ET.’aRR.  COS.  P aeto  et  Arrio  confulibus. 

P.  A.  F.  A.  Poftulo  an  fias  audor. 

PAR.  Parens,  parilia,  Parthicus. 

PAT.  PAT.  Pater  patria;. 

PBLC.  Publicus. 

PC.  Procurator. 

P.  C.  Poll  confulatum,  patres  confcripti,  patronus  colo- 
nia;,  ponendum  cmavit,  praefedus  corporis,  padum 
conventum. 

PED.  CXVS.  Pedes  centum  quindeeim  femis. 

PEG.  Peregrinus. 

P.  II.  oc.  L.  Pondo  duarum  femis  librarum. 

P.  II.  ::  Pondo  duarum  femis  et  triente. 

P.  KAL.  Pridie  kalendas. 

POM.  Pompeius. 

P.  P.  P.  C.  Propria  pecunia  ponendum  curavit. 

P.  R.  C.  A.  DCCCXLllII.  Poll  Homam  conditaiu 

annis  odingentis  quadraginta  quatuor. 

PRO.  Proconful.  P.  PR.  Pro-pnctor.  P.  PRR.  Pro- 
prwtores. 
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tion.  P.  E.  V.  X.  Populi  Romani  vota  decennalia. 
v  PS.  Paffus,  plebifcitum. 

PUD.  Pudicus,  pudica,  pudor. 

PUR.  Purpureus. 

Q 

Q.  Quiuquennalis,  quartus,  quintus,  quando,  quantum, 
qui,  quae,  quod,  Quintus,  Quintius,  Quintilianus, 
quaeftor,  quadratum,  quaefitus. 

Q.  B.  AN.  XXX.  Quibixit,  id ejl  vixit,  annos  triginta. 

QM.  Quomodo,  quem,  quoniam. 

QQ-  Quinquennalis.  QQ.  V.  Quoquo  verfum. 

Q.  R.  Quaeftor  reipublicae, 

Q.  V.  A.  III.  M.  II.  Qui  vel  quae  vixit  annos  tres, 
menfes  duo. 


R 

R.  Roma,  Romanus,  rex,  reges,  Regulus,  rationalis, 
Ravennae,  recta,  recto,  requietorium,  retro,  roftra. 
rudera,  &e. 

RC.  Refcriptum. 

R.  C.  Iiomana  civitas. 

REF.  C.  Reficiendum  curavit. 

REG.  Regie. 

R.  P.  RESP.  Refpublica. 

RET.  P.  XX.  Retro  pedes  viginti. 

REC.  Requiefcit. 

RMS.  Romanus. 

ROB.  Robigalia,  Robigo. 

ItS.  Refponium. 

RVF.  Rufus. 


S 

S.  Sacrum,  faceUum,  feriptus,  femis,  fenatus,  fepultus, 
fepulcrum,  fanftus,  l'ervus,  ferva,  Servius,  loquitur, 
fibi,  fitus,  folvit,  fub,  ftipendium,  &c.  , 

SAC.  Sacerdos  facrilicium. 

SftE.  vel  SftEC.  Saeculum,  faeculares. 

SAL.  Salus. 

S.  C.  Senatus-confultum. 

SCI.  Scipio. 

S.  D.  Sacrum  diis. 

S,  EQ.  Q.  O.  ET.  P.  R.  Senatus,  equefterque  ordo  et 
populus  Romanus. 

SEMP.  Sempronius. 

SL.  SVL.  SYL.  Sylla. 

S.  L.  Sacer  ludus,  line  lingua. 

S.  M.  Sacrum  manibus,  fine  manibus,  fine  malo. 

SN.  Senatus,  fententia,  fine. 

S.  P.  Sine  pecunia. 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  Senatus  populufque  Romanus. 

S.  P.  D.  Salutem  plurimam  dicit. 

S.  T.  A.  Sine  vel  fub  tutoris  auftoritate. 

SLT.  Scilicet. 

S.  E.  T.  L.  Sit  ei  terra  levis. 

SIC.  V.  SIC.  X.  Sicut  quinquennalia,  fic  decennalia. 
SSTVP.  XVIIII.  Stipendiis  novem  decim. 

ST.  XXXV.  Stipendiis  triginta  quinque. 

T 

T.  Titus,  Tullius,  tantum,  terra,  tibi,  ter,  teftamen- 
tum,  titulus,  terminus,  triarius,  tribunus,  turma,  tu¬ 
tor,  tutela,  &  c. 

TAB.  Tabula.  TABVL.  Tabularius. 

TAR.  Tarquinius. 

TB.  D.  F.  Tibi  dulciflimo  filio. 

TB.  PL.  Tribunus  plebis. 

VTB.  TI.  TIB.  Tiberius. 
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T.  F.  Titus  Flavius,  Titi  filius. 

THR.  Thrax. 

T.  L.  Titus  Livius,  Titi  libertus. 

TIT.  Titulus. 

T.  M.  T  erminus,  thermae. 

TR.  PO.  Tribunitia  poteftas. 

TRAJ.  Trajanus. 

TUL.  Tullus  vel  Tullius, 

TR.  V.  Trium-vir. 

TT.  QTS.  Titus  Quintus. 

©  ue/TH.  AN.  Mortuus  anno. 

©Kill.  DefunCtus  \ io-inti  tribus. 

X  6 

V 

V.  Quinque,  quinto,  quintum. 

^  ^  itellius,  A  olera,  ^  olero,  Volufus,  ^  opilcus,  vale, 

valeo  ;  Vefta,  veftalis,  veftis,  vefter,  veteranus,  vir, 
virgo,  vivus,  vixit,  votum,  vovit,  urbs,  ulus,  uxor, 
victus,  victor,  occ. 

A  .  A.  Veterano  allignatum. 

V.  A.  I.  1).  XL  ^  ixit  annum  unum,  dies  undecim. 

^  .  A.  L.  ixit  annos  quinquaginta. 

A  .  B.  A.  ^  iri  boni  arbitratu. 

V.  C.  "V  ale  conjux,  vivens  curavit,  vir  confularis,  vir 
clariflimus,  quintum  conful. 

A  DL.  N  idelicct. 

A  •  E.  ^  ir.  egregius,  vifum  eft,  verum  etiam. 

^  ESP.  Vefpafianus, 

^  I.  V.  Sextum-vir.  VII.  V.  Scptem-vir.  "S  III.  VIR. 
odtum-vir. 

^  IX.  A.  FF.  C.  A  ixit  annos  ferine  centum. 


VIX.  AN.  X  . 

x 


"N  ixit  annos  triginta. 


ULPS.  Ulpianus,  Ulpius. 

Y .  M.  \  ir  magnificus,  vivens  mandavit,  volens  mc- 
rito. 

V.  N.  Quinto  nonas. 

'  .  MUN.  ^  ias  munivit. 

'N  OL.  \  oleania,  A  oltinia,  ^  olufus, 

ONE.  Bonce. 

OT.  \  .  \  otis  quinquennalibus. 

A  OT.  ^  .  MULT.  X.  Yotis  quinquennalibus,  multis 
deccnnalibus. 

VOT.  X.  Vota  decennalia. 

YOT.  XX.  vel  XXX.  vel  XXXX.  \  ota  viccnnalia, 
ant  tricennalia,  aut  quadragenalia. 

V.  H.  Urbs  Roma,  votum  reddidit. 

VV.  CC.  V  iri  clarillimi. 

UX.  Uxor. 

X 

X.  AN.  Annalibus  deccnnalibus. 

X.  K.  OCT.  Decimo  kalendas  Odtobris. 

X.  M.  Decern  millia.  X.  P.  Decern  pondo. 

X.  V.  Dccem-vir.  XV.  VIR.  Quindecim-vir. 


Abbreviation  of  fractions,  in  Arithmetic  and  Al¬ 
gebra,  is  the  reducing  them  to  lower  terms. 

ABBREVIATOE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  perfon  who 
abridges  any  large  book  into  a  narrower  compafs. 

Abbreviators,  a  college  of  72  perfons  in  the  chan¬ 
cery  of  Rome,  who  draw  up  the  pope’s  brieves,  and  re¬ 
duce  petitions,  when  granted  by  him,  into  proper  form 
for  being  converted  into  bulls. 

ABB’S  (Sx)  Head,  a  promontory  of  land  in  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  frith  ol  Forth,  in  Scotland, 
10  miles  north  of  Berwick,  and  nearly  the  fame  di- 

ftancc 
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Abb's. 


Abb's 

II 

Abdalony- 

mus. 
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fiance  fouth  of  Dunbar.  \V.  Long.  I.  56.  N.  Lat.  55. 
55- 

ABBUTALS,  flgnify  the  buttings  or  boundings  of 
land  towards  any  point.'  Limits  were  anciently  diltin- 
guiilied  by  artificial  hillocks,  which  were  called  bote- 
mi  nos  ;  and  hence  butting.  In  a  description  of  the  fite 
of  land,  the  fides  on  the  breadth  are  more  properly  ad- 
jacentes ,  and  thofe  terminating  the  length  are  abbutan- 
tes ;  which,  in  old  Surveys,  were  Sometimes  expreffed 
by  capitare,  to  head,  when  abbutals  are  now  called 
head  lands. 

ABCEDARY,  or  Abcedarian,  an  epithet  given 
to  compolitions,  the  parts  of  which  are  difpoled  in  the 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  :  thus  we  fay,  Ab-  * 
cedarian  pfalms,  lamentations,  hymns,  &c.  ;  liicli  are 
Plal.  xxv.  xxxiv.  cxix.  &c. 

AB  COURT,  a  town  near  St  Germains,  four  leagues 
from  Paris.  Here  is  a  brilk  chalybeate  water,  which 
is  alio  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  and  loda  ;  and 
refembling  the  waters  of  Spa  and  Ilmington. 

ABDALLA,  the  Son  of  Abdalmotalleb,  was  the 
father  of  the  prophet  Mahomet.  He  wras  the  moll 
beautiful  and  modell  of  the  Arabian  youth,  and  when 
lie  married  Amina,  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Zahrites, 
200  virgins  are  faid  to  have  died  of  jealoufy  and  de- 
fpair.  Several  other  Arabians  of  eminence  bore  the 
fame  name. 

ABDALMALEK,  the  fon  of  Mirvan,  and  the  5th 
caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Ommiades.  He  furpaffed  all 
his  predecell’ors  in  power  and  dominion  ;  for  in  his 
reign  the  Indies  were  conquered  in  the  eaft,  and  his 
armies  penetrated  Spain  in  the  weft :  he  likewife  ex¬ 
tended  his  empire  toward  the  fouth,  by  making  him- 
felf  mailer  of  Medina  and  Mecca.  Under  his  reign 
the  Greek  language  and  character  were  excluded  from 
the  accounts  of  the  public  revenue.  If  this  change, 
fays  Gibbon,  wTas  productive  of  the  invention  or  fami¬ 
liar  ufe  of  the  Arabic  or  Indian  cyphers,  which  are 
our  prelent  numerals,  a  regulation  of  office  has  promot¬ 
ed  the  moll  important  difeoveries  of  arithmetic,  alge¬ 
bra,  and  the  mathematical  fciences.  His  extreme  ava¬ 
rice  expofed  him  to  the  contempt  and  derilion  of  his 
lubjects,  who  gave  him  the  appellation  of  the  fweat  of 
a  Jlone ;  and  his  fetid  breath,  it  is  faid,  poifoned  the 
flies  which  accidentally  lighted  on  his  lips,  whence  he 
was  called  the  father  of  flies.  He  began  his  reign  in 
the  65th  of  the  Hegira,  A.  1).  684  ;  reigned  15  years; 
and  four  of  his  fons  fucceffivelv  enjoyed  the  caliphate. 

Abdaemalek,  Ben  Zohar ,  an  eminent  phylician, 
commonly  called  by  the  Europeans  Aveivzoar.  See 
Avenzoar. 

ABDALMOTALLEB,  or  Abdoe  Motali.eb, 
the  fon  of  Hafhem,  the  father  of  Abdalla,  and  grand¬ 
father  of  Mahomet  the  prophet  of  the  Muflulmans,  was, 
it  is  faid,  of  fuch  wonderful  comelinefs  and  beauty,  that 
all  women  who  faw  him  became  enamoured :  which 
may  have  given  occalion  to  that  prophetic  light,  which, 
according  to  the  Arabians,  flione  on  the  foreheads  of 
him,  his  ancellors,  and  defeendants  ;  it  being  certain 
that  they  were  very  handfome  and  graceful  men.  He 
died  when  Mahomet,  of  whom  he  had  taken  peculiar 
care,  was  only  eight  or  nine  years  old;  aged,  according 
to  fome  -no,  and  according  to  other  writers  120. 

ABDALONYMUS,  or  Abdolonymus,  in  claffic 
hiftory,  of  the  royal  family  of  Sidon,  and  defeended 
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from  King  Cinyras,  lived  in  obfeurity,  and  fubfifled  by  AbdJciiy- 
cultivating  a  garden,  while  Strato  was  in  pofleffion  of  nms 
the  crown  of  Sidon.  Alexander  the  Great  having  depo-  II 
fed  Strato,  inquired  whether  any  of  the  race  of  Cinyras  ,  Al,dt/ra'  , 
was  living,  that  he  might  let  him  on  the  throne.  It  was 
generally  thought  that  the  whole  race  was  extindl :  but 
at  lall  Abdalonymus  was  thought  of,  and  mentioned  to 
Alexander;  who  immediately  ordered  fome  of  hisfol- 
diers  to  fetch  him.  They  found  the  good  man  at  work, 
happy  in  his  poverty,  and  entirely  a  llranger  to  the  noile 
of  arms,  with  which  all  Alia  w'as  at  that  time  difturb- 
ed ;  and  they  could  fcarcely  perfuade  him  they  w  ere  in 
earnell.  Alexander  was  convinced  of  his  high  defeent 
by  the  dignity  of  his  perfon  ;  but  was  deflrous  of  learn¬ 
ing  from  him  in  what  manner  he  bore  his  poverty.  “  I 
willi,”  laid  Abdalonymus,  “  I  may  bear  my  newr  con¬ 
dition  as  well  :  Thefe  hands  have  iupplied  my  neceffi- 
ties  :  I  have  had  nothing,  and  I  have  w’anted  nothing.” 

This  anfwer  plealed  Alexander  lo  much,  that  he  not 
only  bellowed  on  him  all  that  belonged  to  Strato,  but 
augmented  his  dominions,  and  gave  him  a  large  prefent 
out  of  the  Perfian  Epoils. 

ABDALS,  in  the  eailern  countries,  a  kind  of  faints 
fuppoled  to  be  inlpired  to  a  degree  of  madnefs.  The 
word  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  Arabic,  Abdallah , 
the  fervant  of  God.  The  Perfians  call  them  devaneh 
khoda,  limilar  to  the  Latin  way  of  fpeaking  of  prophets 
and  fibyls,  q.  d.  fu-rentes  deo,  raging  with  the  god. 

Hurried  on  by  excefs  of  zeal,  elpecially  in  the  Indies, 
they  often  run  about  the  llreets,  and  kill  all  they  meet 
who  are  of  a  different  religion.  The  Englifli  lailors 
call  this  running  a  muck,  from  the  name  of  the  inllru- 
ment,  a  fort  of  poniard,  which  they  employ  on  thofe 
deiperate  occafions.  If  they  are  killed,  as  it  commonly 
happens  before  they  have  done  much  milchief,  they 
reckon  it  highly  meritorious  ;  and  are  elleemed,  by  the 
vulgar,  martyrs  for  their  faith. 

ABDARA,  or  Abdera,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
townof  Baetica  inSpain,  aPhcenician  colony;  now  Adru, 
to  the  well  of  Almeira  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

ABDERA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  maritime  town 
of  Thrace,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neffus,  on 
the  call  fide.  The  foundation,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  attempted  to  be  laid  by  Timefius  the  Clazomenian  ; 
but  he  was  forced  by  the  Thracians  to  quit  the  defign. 

The  Teians  undertook  it  and  fucceeded,  and  fettled  in 
this  place,  in  order  to  avoid  the  intuits  and  oppreffion  of 
the  Perfians. — Several  Angularities  are  told  of  Abdera  *.  „  p)jn  ^ 
The  grafs  of  the  country  round  it  was  of  fuch  a  qua-xxv  c  S 
lity,  that  the  horfes  which  fed  on  it  were  feized  with  Juft.  lib. 
madnefs.  In  the  reign  of  Callander  king  of  Macedon,  “v.  c.  : 
this  city  was  fo  infefted  with  frogs  and  rats,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  forced  for  a  time  to  quit  it.— 1  lie 
Abderites,  or  Abderitani,  were  very  much  derided  for 
their  want  of  wit  and  judgment :  yet  their  city  has 
given  birth  to  feveral  eminent  perfons  ;  as  Protagoras, 
Democritus,  Anaxarchus, Hecataeus  the  hiftorian,  Nice- 
ncetus  the  poet,  and  many  others,  who  were  mentioned 
among  the  illuilrious  men. — In  the  reign  ot  Lyfima- 
clius,  Abdera  was  afflicted  for  fome  months  with  a  moll 
extraordinary  diicaief  :  this  was  a  burning  fever,  whole  ^  I.uciunvi', 
crifis  was  always  on  the  feventh  day,  and  then  it  lelt  quomoJo 
them;  but  it  fo  diffracted  their  imaginations,  that  they 
fancied  themfelves  players.  After  this,  they  were  everjjJJJ 
repeating  vtrl'cs  from  fome  tragedy,  and  particularly 
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Abder-a  from  the  Andromeda  of  Euripides,  as  if  they  had 
_  it  been  upon  the  ftage  ;  fo  that  many  of  thefe  pale  mea- 
Ahdieation.  gTe  a£tors  were  pouring  forth  their  tragic  exclama¬ 
tions  in  every  ftreet.  This  delirium  continued  till  the 
winter  following  ;  which  was  a  very  cold  one,  and 
therefore  litter  to  remove  it.  Lucian,  who  has  de- 
fcribed  this  difeafe,  endeavours  to  account  for  it  in  this 
manner  :  Archelaus,  an  excellent  player,  acted  the 
Andromeda  of  Euripides  before  the  Abderites,  in  the 
height  of  a  very  hot  fummer.  Several  had  a  fever  at 
their  coming  out  of  the  theatre  ;  and  as  their  imagina¬ 
tions  were  fidl  of  the  tragedy,  the  delirium  which  the 
fever  raifed  perpetually  reprefented  Andromeda,  Per- 
feus,  Medufa,  &c.  and  'the  feveral  dramatic  incidents, 
and  called  up  the  ideas  of  thole  objects,  and  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  reprefentation,  fo  ftrongly,  that  they  could 
not  forbear  imitating  Archelaus’s  action  and  declama¬ 
tion  :  And  from  thefe  the  fever  l'pread  to  others  by  in¬ 
fection. 

ABDERAHMA,  a  Saracen  viceroy  in  Spain,  who 
revolted  and  formed  an  independent  principality  at  Cor¬ 
dova.  He  had  feveral  fucceffors  of  the  fame  name. 

A  viceroy  and  captain-general  of  this  name  led  the 
Saracens  and  their  followers  into  France,  ravaging  the 
country  wherever  they  came.  At  length  he  was  met 
at  Tours  by  Charles  Martel,  who  had  received  rein¬ 
forcements  of  Germans  and  Gepidae  j  and  after  many 
Ikirmilhes,  the  Saracen  army,  in  a  general  action,  was 
totally  routed,  and  Abderahma  was  killed  with  370,000 
Moors.  This  great  event,  which  firft  broke  the  power 
of  the  Saracens,  and  taught  the  Europeans  that  they 
were  not  invincible,  happened  about  the  year  732  of 
the  Chriftian  era,  and  of  the  Hegir  a  114. 

ABDEST,  a  Perlian  word,  properly  fignifying  the 
water  placed  in  a  bafon  for  walking  the  hands  •,  but  is 
ufed  to  imply  the  legal  purifications  practifed  by  the 
Mahometans  before  prayer,  entering  the  mofque,  or 
reading  the  Alcoran. 

ABDIAS  of  Babylon,  one  of  the  boldeft  le¬ 
gend  writers,  who  boafted  that  he  had  feen  Chrift,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  70  dilciples,  had  been  eye-witnefs 
of  the  aCtions  and  prayers  of  feveral  of  the  apoftles 
at  their  deaths,  and  had  followed  into  Perfia  St  Simon 
and  St  Jude,  who,  he  faid,  made  him  the  firft  bifhop 
of  Babylon.  His  book,  entitled  Hijloi'ia  Certaminis 
ApoJIolici ,  was  publifhed  by  W  olfgang  Lazius,  at  Bafil, 
1 55 1  ?  and  has  paffed  through  feveral  editions  in  other 
places. 

ABDICATION,  the  action  whereby  a  magiftrate, 
or  perfon  in  office,  renounces  and  gives  up  the  fame  be¬ 
fore  the  term  of  fervice  is  expired. 

This  word  is  frequently  confounded  with  resigna¬ 
tion  ;  but  differs  from  it ;  for  abdication  is  done  purely 
and  fimply,  whereas  refignation  is  in  favour  of  fome 
third  perfon.  In  this  fenfe,  Dioclefian  is  faid  to  have 
abdicated  the  crown  5  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  refigned 
it-  It  is  faid  to  be  a  renunciation,  quitting,  and  re- 
linquilhing,  fo  as  to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  a 
thing ;  or  the  doing  of  fuch  aCtions  as  are  inconfiftent 
ivith  the  holding  of  it.  On  King  James’s  leaving  the 
kingdom,  and  abdicating  the  government,  the  lords 
propofed  that  the  word  defertion  ffiould  be  employed  ; 
but  the  commons  thought  that  it  was  not  fufficiently 
comprehenfive.  Among  the  Roman  writers  it  is  more 
particularly  ufed  for  the  aCt  whereby  a  father  difcard- 
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ed  or  dilclaimed  his  fon,  and  expelled  him  the  family.  Abdication 
It  is  diftinguiihed  from  e.vhceredatio  or  dijinheriting ,  in  Abdolla-  ’ 
that  the  former  was  done  in  the  father’s  lifetime }  the  tiph. 
latter,  by  will  at  his  death  5  fo  that  whoever  was  abdi- 
cated,  w  as  alfo  dilinherited ;  but  not  vice  verja. 

ABDOLLATIPH,  a  phyfician,  was  born  at  Bag¬ 
dad  in  the  557th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  1161.  Ha¬ 
ving  been  educated  with  the  greateft  care  by  his  father, 
who  was  himfelf  a  man  of  learning,  and  refided  in  a  ca¬ 
pital  which  abounded  with  the  belt  opportunities  of  in- 
ftruCtion,  he  early  diftinguiihed  himfelf  not  only  by  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  rhetoric,  hiftory,  and  poetry,  but  alfo  in  the 
more  i’evere  ftudies  of  Mohammedan  theology.  To  the 
acquirement  of  medical  knowledge  he  applied  with  efpe- 
cial  diligence  •,  and  it  was  chiefly  with  this  view  that, 
in  his  28th  year,  he  left  Bagdad,  in  order  to  vifit 
other  countries.  At  Mol’ul,  in  Melopotamia,  whither 
he  firft  direCled  his  courfe,  he  found  the  attention  of 
the  Undents  entirely  confined  to  the  ehemiftry  of  that 
day,  with  which  he  wTas  already  fufficiently  acquainted. 

Having  fpent  a  year  at  Moful,  he  removed  to  Damaf- 
cus  in  Syria,  w'here  the  grammarian  A1  Kindi  then  en¬ 
joyed  the  higheft  reputation  ;  and  with  whom  he  is  faid 
to  have  engaged  in  a  controverfy  on  fome  fubjeCts  of 
grammar  and  philology,  which  terminated  in  favour  of 
Abdoliatiph. 

At  this  time,  Egypt  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Sa- 
ladin,  who  was  marching  againft  Paleftine  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  wTelting  that  country  from  the  hands  of  the 
Chriftians  :  yet  towards  Egypt  Abdoliatiph  wras  irre- 
liftibly  impelled  by  that  literary  curiolity  which  fo 
ftrongly  marked  his  character.  To  the  fuccelsful  pro- 
lecution  of  this  journey,  the  confent  and  patronage  of 
the  lultan  were  indifpenfably  neceffary  :  but  when  the 
Arabian  phyfician  arrived  at  the  camp  near  Acca, 

(the  ancient  Ptolemais,  now  Acre)  to  folicit  his  power¬ 
ful  protection,  he  found  the  Saracens  bewailing  a 
defeat  which  they  had  recently  experienced  j  a  de¬ 
feat  fo  honourable  to  the  Ikill  and  valour  of  our  Eng- 
lifli  Richard,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  late  match- 
lefs  defence  of  this  fortrefs,  by  a  handful  of  Britifh  Tea¬ 
men  and  marines,  could  have  detracted  from  its  im¬ 
portance,  or  eclipfed  its  glory.  Hence  the  lofty  fpirit 
of  the  fultan  W'as  plunged  into  a  morbid  melancholy, 
which  excluded  the  traveller  from  his  prefence ;  but 
the  favours  which  he  received  evinced  the  munificence 
of  Saladin,  and  he  perfilled  in  his  defign  of  exploring- 
the  wonders  of  Egypt.  One  ftrong  inducement  which 
influenced  him  on  this  occafion,  was  the  inftruction 
which  he  hoped  to  derive  from  the  fociety  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Maimonides  \  and  by  A1  Kadi  A1  Fadel,  wrho 
had  earneftly  but  unavailingly  lolicited  him  to  return 
to  Damafcus,  he  was  furnifhed  with  fuch  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  procured  for  him  the  moil  flattering  reception 
at  Cairo.  His  talents  and  his  virtues  confirmed  and 
increafed  the  kindnefs  with  which  he  was  welcomed 
on  his  firft  arrival  ;  and  the  Egyptians  of  the  higheft 
rank  continued  to  vie  with  each  other  in  cultivating  his 
friendlliip. 

From  this  intercourfe,  however,  with  the  great  and 
the  learned,  Abdoliatiph  withdrew,  in  order  to  pre- 
fent  himfelf  before  the  fultan  ;  who,  having  concluded 
a  truce  with  the  Franks,  then  refided  in  the  Holy 
City.  Here  he  was  received  by  Saladin  with  every 
expreffion  of  efteem  for  his  character  and  attainments. 

To 
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Abdolla-  To  a  dignified  politenefs,  and  condefcending  freedom, 
tiph  this  prince  is  faid  to  have  added  a  munificent  liberality 
II  .  in  the  patronage  of  Science  and  of  art  ;  and  of  this 
Minna-  £a(c^  [n,lee({5  we  have  a  laudable  inftance  in  the  pen- 

t  . v— fion  which  he  granted  to  Abdollatiph,  and  which  a- 

mounted  to  30  dinars  per  month.  After  the  death  of 
the  i'ultan,  this  fum  was  railed  by  his  ions  to  100  di¬ 
nars,  till  the  ambition  of  their  uncle  forced  them  from 
the  throne  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria  ;  and  thus  was  our 
traveller  compelled  to  retort  again  to  Damafcus,  after 
a  fhort  abode  at  Jerulalem  :  where  his  lectures,  and 
his  treatifes,  were  equally  the  objects  of  general  admira¬ 
tion. 

In  the  capital  of  Syria,  his  purfuits  were  of  the  fame 
nature,  and  attended  with  limilar  fuccefs.  His  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  phyfician  was  extenfive.  To  the  ft u dents  in 
the  college  of  A1  Aziz,  he  freely  communicated  the 
ample  ftores  of  his  cultivated  mind  ;  and  in  the  works 
which  he  compofed  on  the  principles  of  medicine,  he 
difplayed  that  depth  of  refearch  and  that  felicity  of  il- 
luft ration,  which  are  the  rare  effects  of  genius  com¬ 
bined  with  diligence,  judgment,  and  erudition. 

Such  is  the  teftimony  given  to  the  exertions  of  our 
author  $  and  it  is  added  that  they  were  rewarded  at 
Damafcus  not  with  fame  alone,  but  alio  with  riches. 
Yet  neither  the  applaufe  of  the  wife  nor  the  patronage 
of  the  wealthy  had  power  to  detain  him,  when  other 
feenes  or  other  fociety  promifed  to  gratify  his  curiofity, 
or  to  increafe  his  knowledge.  On  this  account,  pro¬ 
bably,  he  left  Damafcus,  and,  after  having  vilited 
Aleppo,  refided  feveral  years  in  Greece.  AYith  the 
lame  view  he  travelled  through  Syria,  Armenia,  and 
Afia  Minor,  ftill  adding  to  the  number  of  his  works  ; 
many  of  which  he  dedicated  to  the  princes  whofe 
courts  he  vifited,  or  whofe  fubjects  he  laboured  to  in- 
ftrurt. 

After  having  thus  enriched  his  own  mind,  and  con¬ 
tributed  fo  fuccefsfully  to  the  improvement  of  others, 
fentiments  of  devotion  induced  him  to  undertake  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he 
leems  to  have  experienced  the  full  force  of  that  de¬ 
fire,  which  in  the  native  of  Switzerland  has  often  been 
known  to  fuperfede  every  other, — the  defire  of  once 
more  beholding  the  place  which  gave  him  birth.  He 
wi filed  all'o  to  prefent  the  fruits  of  his  travels,  and 
of  his  ftudies,  to  the  caliph  A1  Moftanfer  Billah.  He 
therefore  eagerly  journeyed  towards  Bagdad,  which, 
after  fo  long  an  abfence,  he  no  doubt  beheld  with 
emotions  of  tender  exultation  : — but  all  his  hopes  were 
difappointed :  Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  native 
city,  when  he  was  fuddenly  taken  ill,  and  died  in  his 
63d  year,  A.  D.  1223.  Of  150  treatifes  which  he 
compofed  on  various  fubjefts  of  medicine,  natural  phi- 
lofophy  and  polite  literature,  only  one,  entitled  Hijlo- 
rice  y. Egi/pti  Compendium,  has  furvived  the  ravages  of 
time.  This  manufeript,  the  only  one  which  has  been 
difeovered,  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  celebrated 
orientalill  Fococke,  and  is  now  preferred  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  library.  Dr  White  of  Oxford  publifhed  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Arabic,  with  an  elegant  Latin 
verfion  in  gto,  in  1800.  (Month.  Rev.) 

ABDOMEN,  in  Anatomy,  is  that  part  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body  which  lies  between  the  thorax  and  the 
bottom  of  the  pelvis.  See  Anatomy. 

AB DOMINATES,  or  Abdominal  Fishes,  con- 


ftitute  the  Fourth  Order  of  the  Fourth  Clajs  of  Ani-  Abdomirih- 
mals,  in  the  Linnaean  l'yftem.  See  Ichthyology.  les 

ABDUCIION,  in  Logic,  a  kind  of  argumentation,  II 
by  the  Greeks  called  apagoge ,  wherein  the  greater  ex- .  A,lt'*ard- 
treme  is  evidently  contained  in  the  medium,  but  the 
medium  not  lo  evidently  in  the  leffer  extreme  as  not  to 
require  lome  farther  medium  or  proof  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear.  It  is  called  abduction,  becaufe,  from  the  con- 
cluiion,  it  draw's  us  on  to  prove  the  propofition  af- 
fumed.  ft  bus,  in  the  iyllogitm,  “  All  whom  God  ab¬ 
solves  are  free  from  iin but  God  abfolves  all  who  are 
in  Chrill ;  therefore  all  who  are  in  Clirift  are  free  from 
fin,” — the  major  is  evident ;  but  the  minor,  or  affump- 
tion,  is  not  fo  evident  wuthout  fome  other  propofition 
to  prove  it,  as,  “  God  received  full  fatisfa&ion  for  fin 
by  the  lufferings  of  Jefus  thrift.” 

ABDUCTOR,  or  Abducent,  in  Anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  feveral  of  the  mulcles,  on  account  of  their 
l’erving  to  withdraw,  open,  or  pull  back  the  parts  to 
which  they  belong. 

ABEL,  fecond  fon  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  a  fliep- 
herd.  He  offered  to  God  lome  of  the  firftlings  of  his 
flock,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  brother  Cain  offered 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  God  was  plealed  with  Abel’s 
oblation,  but  dilpleafed  with  Cain’s ;  which  fo  exafper- 
ated  the  latter,  that  he  role  up  againft  his  brother  and 
killed  him.  Thefe  are  the  only  circumltances  Mofes 
relates  of  him  ;  though,  were  we  to  take  notice  of  the 
feveral  particulars  to  which  curiofity  has  given  birth 
on  this  occaiion,  they  would  run  to  a  very  great  length. 

But  this  will  not  be  expedited.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Greek  churches,  wrho  celebrate  the  fealts  of  every 
other  patriarch  and  prophet,  have  not  done  the  fame 
honour  to  Abel.  His  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  ail's 
catalogue  of  faints  or  martyrs  till  the  iotli  century ; 
nor  even  in  the  newr  Roman  martyrology.  However 
he  is  prayed  to,  with  fome  other  faints,  in  feveral  Ro¬ 
man  litanies  faid  for  perfons  wTho  lie  at  the  point  of 
death. 

A  bel-  Iu  r  a  mini,  or  Vinearum,  beyond  Jordan,  in  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites,  where  Jephthah  defeated 
them,  l’even  miles  diftant  froth  Philadelphia  5  abounding 
in  vines,  and  hence  the  name.  It  was  alio  called  Abela. 

ABEL-Meholah,  the  country  of  the  prophet  Eliflta, 
fituated  on  this  fide  Jordan,  between  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel  and  the  village  Bethmael,  in  the  plains  of  Jordan, 
where  the  Midianites  were  defeated  by  Gideon.  Judges 
vii.  22. 

Abel  Mizraim,  (called  alfo  the  Threlhing-floor  of 
Atad),  fignifying  the  lamentation  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
in  allufion  to  the  mourning  for  Jacob,  Gen.  i.  3,  10, 

II.  Suppofed  to  be  near  Hebron. 

Abel-MoJc/i,  or  Abelmujch,  in  Botany,  the  trivial 
name  of  a  lpecies  of  the  Hibiscus. 

ABEL-Sattim,  or  Sittim,  a  towrn  in  the  plains  ot  Moab, 
to  the  north-call  of  the  Dead  lea,  not  far  from  Jordan, 
wdiere  the  Ifraelites  committed  fornication  with  the 
daughters  of  Moab.  So  called,  probably,  from  tin- 
great  number  of  fittim  trees  there. 

ABELARD,  Petek,  an  eminent  fcholaffic  philo- 
fopher  of  France,  the  ion  ot  Berenger,  ot  noble  det- 
cent,  was  born  at  Palais  near  Nantes  in  Bretagne,  in 
the  year  1079.  Abelard  had  received  from  nature  a 
vigorous  and  adtivc  mind  ;  but  it  was  his  lot  to  live  at 
a  period,  when  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  polemic  then- 
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Abelard,  logy,  conftituted  a  learned  education,  when  ab ft rule 
— -v— '  fpeculations  and  verbal  fubtleties  occupied  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  literary  men,  and  diftinguifhed  talents  for  dil’pu- 
tation  led  to  honour  and  preferment.  Devoted  to  let¬ 
ters  by  his  father’s  appointment,  and  by  his  own  incli¬ 
nation,  his  literary  attainments  could  at  this  time  only 
be  exhibited  in  the  field  of  ftholaftic  philofophy  ;  and, 
that  he  might  be  fitted  for  his  deftined  career  of  life, 
he  was  placed,  after  a  previous  courfe  of  grammatical 
ftudies,  under  the  tuition  of  Hofeeline,  a  celebrated 
metaphyfician,  and  founder  of  the  feet  of  the  Nomi- 
nalifts.  Under  the  inftructions  of  this  able  mailer,  at 
the  early  age  of  fixteen,  he  furnilhed  himfelf  with  a 
large  ftore  of  fcholaftic  knowledge,  and  acquired  a 
fubtlety  and  quickuefs  cf  thought,  a  fluency  of  fpeech, 
and  facility  of  expreffion,  which  were  neceil’ary  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  i'cholailic  dil'putation. 

Having  fpent  forne  time  in  viliting  the  fchools  of  fe- 
veral  provinces,  after  the  example  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers  who  travelled  in  fearch  of  wifdom,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  fixed  his  relidence  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris, .  then  the  fir  ft  feat  of  learning  in 
Europe.  The  matter,  William  de  Champeaux,  was  at 
that  time  in  high  repute  for  his  knowledge  of  philoio- 
phy,  and  his  fkill  in  the  dialectic  art  •,  to  him  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  direction  of  his  ftudies,  and  was  at  firft  con¬ 
tented  with  receiving  inftruCtion  from  i'o  eminent  a 
preceptor.  De  Champeaux  was  proud  of  the  talents 
of  his  pupil,  and  admitted  him  to  his  friendfhip.  But 
the  afpiring  youth  ventured  to  contradict  the  opinions 
of  his  mailer,  and  in  the  public  fchool  held  deputations 
with  him,  in  which  he  was  frequently  victorious.  The 
jealoufy  of  the  matter  and  the  vanity  of  the  pupil  na¬ 
turally  occafioned  a  fpeedy  feparation. 

Elated  by  fuceefs,  and  confident  of  his  own  powers, 
Abelard,  without  hefitation,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
opened  a  public  fchool  of  his  own.  “  I  was  young  in¬ 
deed,”  fays  he “  but  confident  of  rayfelf,  my  ambi¬ 
tion  had  no  bounds  :  I  afpired  to  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
feffor,  and  only  waited  till  I  could  fix  on  a  proper 
place  to  open  my  leCtures.”  Melun,  a  town  ten 
leagues  from  Paris,  where  the  court  frequently  refided, 
was  the  place  which  he  chofe  for  this  bold  difplay  of 
his  talents.  But  it  was  not  without  confiderable  diffi¬ 
culty  that  Abelard  executed  his  plan  ;  for  De  Cham¬ 
peaux,  who  regarded  him  as  a  rival,  openly  employ¬ 
ed  all  his  intereft  againft  him.  Abelard  at  length 
prevailed,  his  fchool  was  opened,  and  his  lectures  were 
attended  by  crowded  and  admiring  auditories.  Em¬ 
boldened  by  this  fuccefs,  and  perhaps  ftimulated  by 
unworthy  refentment,  Abelard  refolved  to  maintain  an 
open  conteft  with  his  mafter,  and  for  this  purpofe  re¬ 
moved  his  fchool  to  Corbeil  near  Paris.  The  difpu- 
tants  frequently  met  in  each  other’s  fchools;  and  the 
conteft  was  fupported  on  each  fide  with  great  fpirit, 
amidft  crowds  of  their  refpeCtive  fcholars.  The  young 
champion  was  in  the  end  victoiious,  and  his  antagonift 
was  obliged  to  retire. 

Conftant  application  and  violent  exertions  had  now 
fo  far  impaired  Abelard’s  health,  that  it  was  become 
aeceffary  for  him  to  interrupt  his  labours ;  and,  with 
the  advice  of  his  phyfician,  he  withdrew  to  his  native 
country.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  returned  to  Cor¬ 
beil,  and  found  that  De  Champeaux  had  taken  the  mo- 
..aaftic  habit  among  the  regular  canons  in  the  convent 


of  St  Victor  ;  but  that  he  Hill  continued  to  teach  rlre-  Abelard, 
toric  and  logic,  and  to  hold  public  dil'putations  in  the-  *  —  y— — ■ 
ology.  Returning  to  the  charge,  he  renewed  the  con¬ 
teft,  and  his  opponent  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
himfelf  defeated  ;  and  the  fcholars  of  De  Champeaux 
deferted  him,  and  went  over  in  crowds  to  Abelard. 

■Even  the  new  profeffor,  who  had  taken  the  former 
fchool  of  De  Champeaux,  voluntarily  furrendered  the' 
chair  to  the  young  philofopher,  and  requefted  to  be 
enrolled  among  his  difciples.  A  triumph  fo  complete., 
while  it  gratified  the  vanity  of  Abelard,  could  not  fail 
to  provoke  the  refentment  of  his  old  mafter,  who  had 
influence  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  new  profeffor, 
and  di'ive  Abelard  back  to  Melun.  De  Champeaux’.s 
motive  for  this  violent  proceeding  was  foon  perceived  -, 
even  his  friends  were  aflianied  of  his  conduct ;  and  lie- 
retired  from  the  convent  into  the  country.  When  A- 
belard  was  informed  of  the  flight  of  his  adverfary,  he 
returned  towards  Paris  and  took  a  new  ftation  at  the 
abbey  on  Mount  St  Genevieve.  His  rival,  the  new 
profeffor,  was  unequal  to  the  conteft,  and  was  foon 
deferted  by  his  pupils,  who  flocked  to  the  lectures  of 
Abelard.  De  Champeaux  too  returning  to  his  mo- 
naftery,  renewed  the  ftruggle  ;  but  fo  unl’uccelsfully, 
that  Abelard  was  again  victorious. 

During  a  ffiort  abfence,  in  which  Abelard  vifited 
his  native  place,  De  Champeaux  was  preferred  to  the 
fee  of  Chalons.  The  long  and  lingular  conteft  between 
thefe  philofophers  terminated ;  and  Abelard,  perhaps 
for  want  of  a  rival  to  ftimulate  his  exertions,  or  polll- 
bly  through  envy  of  the  good  fortune  of  his  rival,  de¬ 
termined  to  exchange  the  ftudy  and  profeffion  of  pliL- 
lofophy  for  that  of  theology.  He  therefore  quitted  his 
lchool  at  St  Genevieve,  and  removed  tn  Luon,  to  be¬ 
come  a  fcholar  of  Anfelm.  From  this  celebrated  ma,- 
ller  he  entertained  high  expectations ;  but  they  were 
loon  dilappointed.  On  attending  his  lectures,  he  found 
that  though  he  poffeffed  uncommon  fluency  of  lan¬ 
guage,  he  left  his  auditors  without  inftruCtion.  “  You 
would  have  thought,”  fays  Abelard,  “  he  was  kindling 
a  fire,  when  inftantly  the  whole  lioufe  was  filled  with 
lmoke,  in  which  not  a  Angle  l’park  was  viiible  :  he 
was  a  tree  covered  with  a  thick  foliage,  which  pleafed 
the  diltant  eye  ;  but,  on  a  nearer  inl’pe&ion,  there 
was  no  fruit  to  be  found  :  I  went  up  to  this  tree  in  full 
expectation,  but  I  law  that  it  was  the  fig-tree  which  the 
Lord  had  curfed.”  ( Hijl .  Calamit.).  Abelard  gra¬ 
dually  retired  from  thefe  unprofitable  leCtures,  but 
without  offering  offence  either  to  the  veteran  profeffor, 
or  his  fcholars.  In  converfation  one  of  them  alked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  ? 

Abelard  replied,  that  he  thought  the  explanation  cf 
them  a  talk  of  no  great  difficulty  ;  and,  to  prove  his 
affertion,  he  undertook  to  give  a  comment,  the  next 
day,  upon  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  they  lliould  men¬ 
tion.  They  fixed  upon  the  beginning  of  the  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel  ;  and  the  next  morning  he  explained  the 
paffage  in  a  theological  leCture,  which  was  heard  with 
admiration.  For  feveral  fucceffive  days,  the  lectures 
were  at  the  requeft  of  the  audience  continued ;  the 
whole  town  prefl’ed  to  hear  them ;  and  the  name  of 
Abelard  was  echoed  through  the  ftreets  of  Laon.  An- 
felm,  jealous  of  the  riling  fame  of  this  young  theolo¬ 
gian,  prohibited  his  leCtures,  under  the  pretence  that 
fo  young  a  lecturer  might  fall  into  miftakes,  which 
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Abelard,  would  bring  difcredit  upon  his  mailer.  Abelard, 

— —y— -whole  ambition  required  a  wider  field  than  that  ot' 
Laon,  obeyed  the  prohibition,  and  withdrew.  He 
returned  to  Paris,  whither  the  fame  of  his  theological 
talents  had  arrived  before  him,  and  opened  his  l’chool 
with  his  lectures  on  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel.  His  au¬ 
ditors  were  delighted  ;  his  fchool  was  crowded  with 
fcholars ;  and  he  united  in  his  leCtures  the  lciences  of 
theology  and  philofophy  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that 
multitudes  repaired  to  his  fchool  from  various  parts  of 
France,  from  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and 
Great  Britain. 

Hitherto  Abelard  has  appeared  with  high  dill  mo¬ 
tion,  as  an  able  dilputant,  and  a  popular  preceptor: 
we  mull  now  view  him  under  a  different  character, 
and,  when  nearly  arrived  at  the  lober  age  of  forty, 
fee  him,  on  a  Hidden,  exchanging  the  fchool  of  philo¬ 
fophy  for  the  bower  of  pleafure,  and  even  difgracing 
lriml’elf,  as  will  too  plainly  appear  in  the  fequel,  by 
forming  and  executing  a  deliberate  plan  for  the  feduc- 
tion  of  female  innocence.  It  happened  that  there  wras 
at  this  time,  refident  in  Paris,  Heloife,  the  niece  of 
Fulbert,  one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  church,  a 
lady  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  great  perfonal 
beauty,  and  highly  celebrated  for  her  literary  attain¬ 
ments.  Abelard,  whofe  vanity  had  been  fatiated  with 
fame,  and  the  vigour  of  whole  mind  was  now  ener¬ 
vated  by  repoi’e,  found  himfelf  inclined  to  liften  to  the 
voice  of  paffion.  He  beheld  with  ardent  admiration 
the  lovely  Heloile,  and  confident  that  his  perlonal  at¬ 
tractions’ were  lllll  in-cfillible,  he  determined  to  capti¬ 
vate  her  affeCtions.  Fulbert,  who  doubtleis  thought 
himfelf  honoured  by  the  vifits  of  lo  eminent  a  fcholar 
and  philofopher,  received  him  into  his  houfe  as  a  learn¬ 
ed  friend.  He  was  foon  afterwards  prevailed  upon, 
by  a  handfome  payment  which  Abelard  offered  lor  his 
board,  to  admit  him  into  his  family  ;  and,  apprehend¬ 
ing  no  hazard  from  a  man  of  Abelard’s  age  and  pro- 
feilion,  confidentially  requelled  him  to  undertake  the 
inftruclion  of  Helcife.  Abelard  accepted  the  trnll, 
but,  as  it  feems,  without  any  other  intention  than  to, 
betray  it.  The  hours  of  inllrudion  were  employed  in 
other  letlons  than  thole  of  learning  and  philolophy  •, 
and  to  Inch  a  mailer  as  Abelard,  it  was  not  lurpriling 
that  Heloile  was  an  apt  fcholar.  I  ulbert’s  refpeCtful 
opinion  of  the  philoiopher,  and  his  partiality  lor  his 
niece,  long  concealed  from  him  an  amour,  which  was 
become  the  fubjecl  of  general  converfation.  At  length 
rhe  difeovery  tiurll  upon  him  like  a  clap  ot  thunder. 
Upon  difeovering  her  pregnancy,  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceffary  for  her  to  quit  her  uncle’s  houie,  and  Abelard 
conveyed  her  to  Bretagne,  where  his  filler  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  them.  Here  Heloile  was  delivered  ot 
a  foil,  to  whom  they  gave  the  whimiical  name  ol  Allro- 
labus.  Abelard,  upon  the  birth  of  the  child,  pro- 
pofed  to  Fulbert  to  marry  his  niece,  provided  the  mar¬ 
riage  might  be  kept  fecret :  Fulbert  confented,  and 
Abelard  returned  to  Bretagne  to  fulfil  lus  engagement. 
Heloife,  partly  out  of  regard  to  the  honour  of  Abe¬ 
lard,  whofe  profellion  bound  him  to  celibacy,  and 
partly  from  a  romantic  notion  that  love  like  hers  ought 
not  to  fubmit  to  ordinary  rellraints,  at  firll  gave  Abe¬ 
lard  a  peremptory  refufal.  He,  however,  at  lull  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  they  were  privately  married  at  Baris.  He¬ 
loife  from  this  time  met  with  fevere  treatment  from 
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her  uncle,  which  fumilhed  Abelard  with  a  plea  for  Abelard, 
removing  her  from  his  houfe,  and  placing  her  in  the  v— — v*—- 
abbey  of  Benedictine  nuns,  in  which  lne  had  been 
educated.  Fulbert  concluded,  perhaps  not  without 
reafon,  that  Abelard  had  taken  this  Hep,  in  order  to 
rid  himfelf  of  an  incumbrance  which  obftructed  his  fu¬ 
ture  profpeCts.  Deep  refentment  took  pollelfion  of  his 
loul,  and  he  meditated  revenge.  He  employed  feve- 
ral  ruffians  to  enter  his  chamber  by  night,  and  infliCt 
upon  his  perfon  a  difgraceful  and  cruel  mutilation. 

The  deed  was  perpetrated  •,  the  ruffians  were  taken, 
and  fullered,  according  to  the  Lex  Talionis ,  the  pu- 
nifhment  they  had  inflicted )  and  Fulbert,  for  his  la¬ 
vage  revenge,  was  deprived  of  his  benefice,  and  his 
goods  were  confiscated.  Unable  to  fupport  his  morti¬ 
fying  reflections,  Abelard  relolved  to  retire  to  a  con¬ 
vent.  At  the  fame  time  he  formed  the  felfifh  refolu- 
tion,  that,  fince  Heloife  could  no  longer  he  his,  lhe 
fliould  never  be  another’s,  and  ungeneroufly  demanded 
from  her  a  promile  to  devote  herfelf  to  religion  ;  and 
even  infilled  upon  her  taking  the  holy  vow  before  him, 
fulpecting,  as  it  feems,  that  if  he  firll  engaged  himfelf, 
fhe  might  violate  her  promile,  and  return  to  the  world 
a  circumllance,  with  which  Hie  afterwards  thus  ten¬ 
derly  reproached  him  :  “  In  that  one  inilance,  I  con- 
fefs,  your  miftrull  of  me  tore  my  heart ;  Abelard,  I 
blulhed  for  you.”  Heloife  fubmitted  to  the  harffi  in¬ 
junction,  profeffed  herfelf  in  the  abbey  of  Argcnteuil, 
and  receiving  the  religions  habit,  exclaimed  in  the 
w  ords  of  Cornelia, .. 

- - O  maxime  conjux  ! 

0  thalamis  indigne  mein  !  hoc  juris  habehat 

In  tantum  fortuna  caput  9  cur  impia  nupji. 

Si  mife rum  faBiirafui  ?  nunc  accipe  poena .v, 

Sed  quas  Jpontc  luam.  Lucak. 

“  Ah  !  my  once  greatefl  lord  !  Ah  !  cruel  hour  ! 

Is  thy  victorious  head  in  Fortune’s  power  ! 

Since  miferies  my  baneful  love  purfue, 

Why  did  I  wed  thee,  only  to  undo  ! 

But  fee,  to  death  my  willing  neck  I  bow  ; 

Atone  the  angry  gods  by  one  kiud  blow.”  Rowe. 

A  few  days  after  Heloife  had  taken  her  vows,  Abe¬ 
lard  aflumed  the  monaftic  habit  in  the  abbey  ol  St  De¬ 
nys,  determined  as  it  feems  to  forget,  in  hope  ol  being 
forgotten  by  the  wrorld.  However,  his  admirers  and 
fcholars  in  Paris  were  unwilling  that  the  world  lliould 
lofe  the  benefit  of  his  labours,  and  fent  deputies  to  en¬ 
treat  him  to  return  to  his  ichool.  After  iome  delibe¬ 
ration,  he  again  yielded  to  the  call  of  ambition  ;  and 
at  a  fm all  village  in  the  country,  lie  relumed  his  lec¬ 
tures,  and  loon  found  him  left  iuiTounded  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  train  of  fcholars.  ’I  lie  revival  ol  lus  popularity 
renewed  the  jealoufy  of  other  profellors,  who  took  the 
firll  opportunity  ot  bringiug  him  under  ecclefiaftical 
cenfure.  A  treatile  winch  he  publifhed  at  this  time, 
entitled,  “  Th©  Theology  of  Abelard,”  was  fuppofed 
to  contain  fome  heretical  tenets.  A  iy nod  was  called 
at  Soi lions  in  the  year  1 1  2i  ;  the  work  was  condemned 
to  he  burnt,  and  Abelard  was  condemned  to  throw  it 
into  the  flames.  After  being  involved  in  other  con- 
troverfies,  new  charges  were  brought  againll  him,  and 
he  fled  to  the  convent  of  St  Ayoul  at  Brovins  in  <  hani- 
pagne,  the  prior  of  winch  was  his  intimate  triend. 

The  place  of  his  retreat  was  ioou  dil’covcred,  ami 

threats 


Abelard 
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Abelard,  threats  and  perfuafions  were  in  vain  employed  to  recal 

— — v - 1  him  :  at  laft  he  obtained  per  million  to  retire  to  fome 

folitary  retreat,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  never  again 
become  a  member  of  a  convent. 

The  i'pot  which  he  chofe  was  a  vale  in  the  for  eft 
of  Champagne,  near  Nogent  upon  the  Seine.  Here 
Abelard,  in  1122,  erected  a  fmall  oratory,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  and  which  he  afterwards  en¬ 
larged  and  confecrated  to  the  Ihird  Perion,  the  Com¬ 
forter,  or  Paraclete.  Here  he  was  loon  dilco%  ered, 
and  followed  by  a  tram  of  fcholars.  A  ruftic  college 
arole  in  tbe  foreft,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils  loon 
mcreafed  to  fix  hundred.  Jealoufy  again  provoked  the 
exertions  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  meditating  his  el- 
cape,  when,  through  the  intereft  of  the  duke  ol  Bre¬ 
tagne,  and  with  the  confent  of  the  abbot  of  St  Denys, 
he  was  elefted  fuperior  ol  the  monaltery  ol  St  Gildas, 
in  the  diocefe  ol  ^  annes,  where,  though  not  without 
frequent  and  grievous  vexations,  he  remained  feveral 
years. 

About  this  time,  Suger  the  abbot  of  St  Denys,  on 
the  plea  of  an  ancient  right,  obtained  a  grant  lor  an¬ 
nexing  the  convent  of  Argenteuil,  of  which  Ileloite 
was  now  priorefs  to  St  Denys,  and  the  nuns,  who 
were  accuied  of  irregular  practices,  were  difperfetl. 
Abelard,  informed  of  the  diltrelled  fituation  of  Heloilc, 
invited  her,  with  her  companions,  eight  in  number,  to 
take  poffeilion  of  the  Paraclete. 

It  was  during  Abelard’s  relidence  at  St  Gildas,  that 
the  interefting  corrcfpondence  palled  between  him  and 
Heloife,  which  is  ftill  extant.  The  letters  of  Heloife, 
in  this  correfpondence,  abound  with  proofs  of  genius, 
learning,  and  tafte,  which  might  have  graced  a  better 
age.  It  is  upon  thel'e  letters  that  Mr  Pope  has  formed 
his  “  Epiftle  from  Eloifa  to  Abelard  a  piece  which 
is  entitled  to  the  higheft  praife  for  its  poetical  merit, 
but  which  deviates  in  many  particulars  from  the  ge¬ 
nuine  character  and  ftory  ol  Heloife,  and  culpably  vio¬ 
lates  moral  propriety.  Here,  too,  Abelard  probably 
wrote  his  “  Theology,”  which  again  fubjefted  him  to 
perfection.  His  opinions  were  pronounced  heretical 
by  a  council  ;  and  although  he  appealed  to  Rome,  the 
judgment  of  the  council  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  j 
and  he  was  l'entenced,  unheard,  to  perpetual  filence  and 
imprifonment.  By  the  interpoiition  of  fome  friends, 
however,  and  by  a  fubmifiive  apology,  he  obtained  his 
pardon,  with  permiffion  to  end  his  days  in  the  mona- 
llery  of  Cluni. 

At  Cluni  he  was  retired,  ftudious,  and  devout.  The 
monks  of  the  convent  importuned  him  to  refume  the 
bufinefs  of  inftruCtion.  In  a  few  occafional  efforts  he 
complied  with  their  folicitation  ;  and  his  lectures  were 
heard  with  undiminilhed  applaufe.  But  his  health  and 
fpirits  were  much  enfeebled,  and  gradually  declined 
till  he  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1 142.  His 
body  was  fent  to  Heloife  to  be  interred  in  the  convent 
of  the  Paraclete.  Heloife  furvived  her  hulband  21 
years,  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affeftion  and  monaftic  vir¬ 
tue  5  and  was  buried  in  the  fame  grave,  as  appears  by 
+he  following  epitaph  : 

r  > 

Hie 

Sub  eodem  marmore,  jacent 
Hujus  Monajlerii 
Conditor,  Petrus  Abdardus , 


Et  abba tiffa  prima,  Heloifa , 

Oliin  Jludiis ,  ingenio,  infaujlis  nvptiis 
Et  pocnitentia, 

yd  tic  a  tenia,  ut  Jperamus, felicitate, 

C  'onjunBi. 

Petrus  obi  it  21  Aprilis  1142 
HdoiJ'a  17  Mail  1163. 

The  amour,  which  has  given  Abelard  fo  much  cele¬ 
brity,  will  remain  an  eternal  blot  upon  his  memory. 
It  was  not  a  juvenile  indiferetion  ol  which  Abelard 
was  guilty,  but,  according  to  his  own  confeflion,  the 
feduction  of  innocence,  deliberately  planned,  and  re- 
folutely  executed.  It  was  accompanied  with  breach 
of  confidence,  violence  of  duty,  and  degradation  ot 
character.  Except  in  the  grant  of  the  Paraclete  as  an 
afvlum  to  Heloife  and  her  fifterhood,  an  uniform  fell  - 
illinefs  appears  in  Abelard’s  conduct.  In  Heloilc,  the 
criminality,  though  not  obliterated,  was  palliated  by 
youthful  ardour  and  inexperience  and  extreme  fenfi- 
bility,  romantic  attachment,  noble  generofity,  and  dii- 
fnterefted  invincible  conftancy,  united  to  throw  a  veil 
over  human  frailty.  Conlidered  apart  from  this  dil- 
graceful  affair,  Abelard  appears  with  more  advantage. 
His  writings,  indeed,  will  not  give  the  reader  a  high 
idea  of  his  genius  or  tafte  j  but  it  cannot  be  queftion- 
ed,  that  the  man  who  could  foil  the  firlt  matters  of  the 
age  at  the  weapons  of  logic,  could  draw  round  him 
crowded  and  admiring  auditors,  and  could  collect 
fcholars  from  different  provinces  and  countries  where- 
ever  he  chofe  to  form  a  fchool,  mult  have  poffeffed  ex¬ 
traordinary  talents.  Had  his  love  of  truth  been  equal 
to  his  thirl!  of  fame,  and  had  his  courage  in  adhering  to 
his  principles  been  equal  to  his  ingenuity  in  defending 
them,  his  fufferings  and  perfecutions  might  have  ex¬ 
cited  more  regret,  and  his  title  to  honourable  remem¬ 
brance  would  have  been  better  eftablifhed.  Upon  the. 
whole,  of  Abelard  it  may  perhaps  with  truth  be  faid7 
that  he  was  too  vain  to  be  truly  great,  and  too  lelfilh  to 
be  eminently  good,  and  that  his  chara&er  is  rather 
adapted  to  excite  admiration  than  to  command  refpeft. 

His  principal  works,  written  in  Latin,  arc,  “  An 
Addrefs  to  the  Paraclete  on  the  Study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  Problems  and  Solutions  ;  Sermons  on  the  Fefti- 
vals ;  A  Treatife  again!!  Herciies  •,  An  Expofition  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  A  Commentary  on  the  Romans ; 
A  Syftem  of  Theology ;  and  his  Letters  to  Heloife 
and  to  others.”  (  Gen.  Biog .) 

ABEL  tree,  or  Abele  Tree,  an  obfolete  name 
for  a  fpeeies  of  the  poplar.  See  Populus,  Botany 
Index. 

ABELIANS,  Abeolites,  or  Abelonians,  in 
church  hiftory,  a  feft  of  heretics  mentioned  by  St  Au- 
ftin,  which  arofe  in  the  diocefe  of  Hippo  in  Airica, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  begun  in  the  reign  of  Arca- 
dius,  and  ended  in  that  ot  Theodofius.  Indeed  it  was 
not  calculated  for  being  of  any  long  continuance. 
Thofe  of  this  left  regulated  marriage  after  the  example 
of  Abel ;  who,  they  pretended,  was  married,  but  died 
without  ever  having  known  his  wife.  I  hey  therefore 
allowed  eacli  man  to  marry  one  woman,  but  enjoined 
them  to  live  in  continence  5  and,  to  keep  up  the  left, 
when  a  man  and  woman  entered  into  this  lociety,  they 
adopted  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  were  to  inherit  their 
goods,  and  to  marry  upon  the  fame  terms  of  not  be¬ 
getting 


Abejians. 
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Aberbro- 

thick. 


Abelian;  getting  children,  but  of  adopting  two  of  different 
||  i'exes. 

ABELLA,  anciently  a  town  of  Campania,  near  the 
river  Clanius.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Abellani, 
and  faid  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Chalcidians.  The 
nux  Avellana,  called  alfo  Prcencjlina ,  or  the  hazel  nut , 
takes  its  name  from  this  town,  according  to  Macrobius. 
Now  Avella. 

ABELLINUM,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Hirpini, 
a  people  of  Apulia  ;  diftant  about  a  mile  from  the  rivu¬ 
let  Sabatto,  between  Beneventum  and  Salernum.  Pliny 
calls  the  inhabitants  AbeUinates,  with  the  epithet  Pro- 
topi,  to  diilinguifh  them  from  the  AbeUinates  Marfi. 
Now  Avcllino.  E.  Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat.  21.  o. 

ABEN  EZRA,  Abraham,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  born 
at  Toledo  in  Spain,  called  by  the  Jews,  The  wife,  great, 
and  admirable  Dodtor,  was  a  very  able  interpreter  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  was  well  fkilled  in  grammar, 
poetry,  philofophy,  aftronomy,  and  medicine.  He  was 
alfo  a  perfeft  mailer  of  the  Arabic.  His  principal 
work  is,  “  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Tellament,”  which 
is  much  efteemed  :  thefe  are  printed  in  Bomberg’s  and 
Buxtorf’s  Hebrew  Bibles.  His  llyle  is  clear,  elegant, 
concife,  and  much  like  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures : 
he  almoll  always  adheres  to  the  literal  fenfe,  and  every¬ 
where  gives  proofs  of  his  genius  and  good  fenfe  ;  he, 
however,  advances  fome  erroneous  fentiments.  The 
fcarceft  of  all  his  books  is  entitled  “  Jefud  Mora  j” 
■which  is  a  theological  work,  intended  as  an  exhortation 
to  the  lludy  of  the  Talmud.  He  alfo  •wrote  Elegantice 
Grammatiece ,  printed  in  octavo  at  Venice  in  1 548.  He 
died  in  1174,  aged  75. 

Abe'S  Meller,  a  learned  rabbin,  who  wrote  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Old  Tellament  in  Hebrew,  entitled, 
“  The  Perfection  of  Beauty.”  This  rabbin  generally 
follows  the  grammatical  fenfe  and  the  opinions  of  Kim- 
ehi.  The  bell  edition  is  that  of  Holland. 

ABENAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  Languedoc  and  in 
the  Lower  V  ivarais,  feated  on  the  river  Ardefch,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cevennes.  E.  Long.  4.  43.  N.  Lat.  44.  40. 

ABENEL  gauby,  a  fixed  liar  of  the  fecond  or 
third  magnitude,  in  the  fouth  fcale  of  the  conllellation 
Libra. 


ABENSPERG,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  and  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  government  of 
Munich.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Abentz,  near  the 
Danube.  E.  Long.  11.  38.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

A  B  E R  A Y  ON,  a  borough  town  of  Glamorganlhire 
in  YV  ales,  governed  by  a  portreeve.  It  had  a  market, 
which  is  now  difcontinued.  The  vicarage  is  difcharged, 
and  is  worth  45I.  clear  yearly  value.  It  is  feated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  1 94  miles  well  of  Lon¬ 
don.  YV.  Long.  3.  21.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

ABERBROTHICK,  or  Arbroath,  one  of  the 
royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  fituated  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  about  40  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh,  in 
W.  Long.  2.  29.  and  N.  Lat.  56.  36.  It  is  feated 
on  the  difcharge  of  the  little  river  Brothic  into  the 
fea,  as  the  name  imports,  Abcr  in  the  Britifh  implying 
fuch  a  fituation.  It  is  a  fmall  but  flourilliing  place, 
well  built,  and  Hill  increafing.  The  town  has  been  in 
an  improving  Hate  for  the  laft  forty  years,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  greatly  augmented  ;  which  is 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  manufactures.  The  po¬ 
pulation  in  1801  was  above  700P.  The  inhabitants 
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confill  chiefly  of  weavers  of  coarfe  brown  linens,  and  Aberbro- 
fome  fail-cloth  ;  others  are  employed  in  making  white  thick 
and  coloured  threads  :  the  remainder  are  either  en-  II 
gaged  in  the  flopping'  of  the  place,  or  in  the  neceffary  A  e^rom 
and  common  mechanic  trades.  The  brown  linens,  or  i  .1  s—— 
ofnaburgs,  were  manufactured  here  before  any  encou¬ 
ragement  was  given  by  government,  or  the  linen  com¬ 
pany  ereCted  at  Edinburgh.  It  appears  from  the  books 
of  the  llamp-office  in  this  town,  that  feven  or  eight 
hundred  thoufand  yards  are  annually  made  in  the  place, 
and  a  fmall  diflrict  round.  Bolides  this  export  and 
that  of  thread,  much  barley  and  fome  wheat  is  fent 
abroad.  The  foreign  imports  are  flax,  flax-feed,  amd 
timber,  from  the  Baltic.  The  coafling  trade  confifls 
of  coals  from  Borrowllounnefs,  and  lime  from  Lord 
Elgin’s  kilns  in  Fife.  At  this  place,  in  default  of  a 
natural  harbour,  a  tolerable  artificial  one  of  piers  has 
been  formed,  where,  at  fpring  tides,  which  rife  here  fif¬ 
teen  feet,  lhips  of  two  hundred  tons  can  come,  and  of 
eighty  at  neap  tides  but  they  mull  lie  dry  at  low  wa¬ 
ter.  This  port  is  of  great  antiquity :  there  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  yet  extant  between  the  abbot  and  the  burghers  of 
Aberbrothick,  in  1194,  concerning  the  making  of  the 
harbour.  Both  parties  were  bound  to  contribute  their 
proportions ;  but  the  largefl  fell  to  the  fhare  of  the 
former,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  an  annual  tax  pay¬ 
able  out  of  every  rood  of  land  lying  within  the  bo¬ 
rough.  The  glory  of  this  place  wras  the  abbey,  whofe 
very  ruins  give  fome  idea  of  its  former  magnificence. 

It  was  founded  by  YY  illiam  the  Lion  in  1178,  and  de¬ 
dicated  to  our  celebrated  primate  Thomas  a  Becket. 

The  founder  was  buried  there  ;  but  there  are  no  re¬ 
mains  of  his  tomb,  or  any  other,  excepting  that  of  a 
monk  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Nicol.  The  monks 
•were  of  the  Tyronenfian  order  ;  and  were  firft  brought 
from  Kelfo,  whofe  abbot  declared  thofe  of  this  place, 
on  the  firft  inftitution,  to  be  free  from  his  jurifdiClion. 

The  laft  abbot  was  the  famous  Cardinal  Beaton,  at  the 
fame  time  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  and,  before  his 
death,  as  great  and  abfolute  here  as  Wolfey  was  in 
England.  King  John,  the  Englifh  monarch,  granted 
this  monaftery  moll  uncommon  privileges  ;  for,  by 
charter  under  the  great  feal,  he  exempted  it  a  telom'is  i  t 
coitfuctudine  in  every  part  of  England,  except  London. 

At  Aberbrothick  is  a  chalybeate  water,  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  Peterhead  and  Glendye. 

ABERCONWAY,  or  Conway,  in  Caernarvon- 
fhire,  North  YY  ales  ;  fo  called  from  its  fituation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Conway.  It  is  a  handfome  town, 
plealantly  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  has  many 
conveniences  for  trade ;  notwithllanding  which  it  is 
the  pooreft  town  in  the  county.  It  was  built  by  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  and  had  not  onlv  walls,  but  a  ftrong  callle, 
which  is  now  in  ruins.  Here  is  an  inicription  on  the 
tomb  of  one  Nicholas  Hooks,  importing  that  he  was 
the  one-and-fortieth  child  ol  his  lather,  and  had  twen- 
ty-feven  children  himfelf.  It  is  229  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don.  YV.  Long.  3.  47.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

ABERCROMBY,  The  Honourable  Alexan¬ 
der  (Lord  Abercromby),  a  judge  in  the  courts-of  fel- 
lion  and  jnfticiary  in  Scotland,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of 
George  Abercromby,  of  I  ullibody,  Efq.  of  a  rcfpec- 
table  family  in  Claekmnnnanlhire,  and  was  born  on 
the  15th  October  1745.  Mr  Abercromby  was  early 
deilined  for  the  profeilion  of  the  law,  and  with  thi- 

view. 
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Abercrom-  view  lie  was  educated  at  the  univerlity  of  Edinburgh, 
by.  tvhere  he  palled  tlrrougli  the  requifite  coiu-fe  of  lan- 
v"*”'  guages,  philosophy,  and  law,  and  was  admitted  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  year  1 766  :  but  neither  during  the  time  of 
his  education,  or  for  fome  years  after  he  entered  his 
profeffional  career,  did  lie  give  much  proniil’e  of 
thole  eminent  abilities  and  that  affiduous  application 
which  afterwards  diftinguifhed  him  as  a  pleader  and  a 
judge.  The  vivacity  of  his  difpofition,  and  the 
iprightlinefs  of  his  manners,  led  him  to  prefer  the 
gayer  amufements  of  life,  and  the  fociety  of  men  of 
laihion  and  pleal'ure,  to  the  arduous  profecution  of  phi¬ 
losophical  ftudies,  and  to  the  lefs  inviting  and  more 
barren  paths  of  legal  difquilltions.  When,  however, 
either  during  his  academical  courfe,  or  the  firll  years 
of  his  practice  at  the  bar,  occafions  required  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  his  talents,  the  quicknefs  of  his  perception,  and 
the  acutencfs  and  ftrengtli  of  his  underftaflding,  enabled 
him  to  difplay  fucli  powers  of  attention  and  applica¬ 
tion  to  bufinefs  as  are  feldom  acquired  but  by  regular 
and  uniform  habits  of  induftry,  and  by  the  force  of 
conftant  application.  But,  to  attain  that  diftincftion 
and  eminence  to  which  he  afpired,  and  to  fecure  that 
independence  which  the  patrimony  of  a  younger  fon 
of  a  family,  more  refpedtable  than  opulent,  could  not 
afford  him,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  withdraw  from 
thole  fcenes  of  amufement  and  pleafure,  and  to  feclude 
himfelf  from  that  fociety  which  his  gaiety  and  agree¬ 
able  manners  had  enlivened  and  entertained,  and  to 
think  ferioufly  of  applying  to  the  labours  of  his  profel- 
lion.  With  much  credit  to  himfelf,  and  with  undimi- 
niihed  vigour  of  mind,  he  threw  off  the  character  of 
the  man  of  fafliion,  and  devoting  his  time  and  talents 
to  the  toilfome  detail  of  bufinefs  as  a  lawyer,  by  his 
iuccefsful  efforts  he  foon  gave  folid  proofs  of  the  di- 
ftinguilhed  abilities  which  he  poffeffed.  About  this 
time,  he  was  engaged  as  counfel  in  a  caufe  in  which 
public  curiofity  and  opinion  were  much  interefted  and 
divided.  This  caufe,  which  was  of  a  very  intricate 
nature,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  making  a  more  emi¬ 
nent  difplay  of  his  profellional  talents.  By  a  Speech 
which  he  delivered  on  this  occafion,  eonfpicuous  for 
accurate  difcrimination,  ftrengtli  of  argument,  and  im- 
preffive  eloquence,  he  gave  a  favourable  prefage  of  his 
iuture  celebrity.  The  marks  of  approbation  which  he 
now  received  probably  taught  him  to  appreciate  thofe 
talents  which  had  hitherto  remained  concealed  or  un¬ 
employed,  and  encouraged  him  to  call  them  forth  into 
exertion. 

In  1780,  Mr  Abercromby  refigned  the  office  of 
fheriff-depute  of  Stirlinglhire,  which  he  had  held  for 
leveral  years,  and  accepted  of  that  of  depute-advocate, 
with  the  hope  of  extending  his  employment  in  the  line 
of  his  profeffion.  In  this  ftep  he  was  not  difappoint- 
ed  *,  for  his  reputation  and  bufinefs  rapidly  increafed, 
and  foon  raifed  him  to  the  firft  rank  of  lawyers  at  the 
Scotch  bar.  In  the  midft  of  the  laborious  duties  of 
his  profeffion,  Mr  Abercromby  did  not  entirely  pre¬ 
clude  himfelf  from  indulging  in  the  elegant  amufe¬ 
ments  of  polite  literature.  He  was  one  of  that  fo¬ 
ciety  who  fet  on  foot  two  periodical  papers,  the  Mirror 
and  Lounger ,  publilhed  at  Edinburgh  ;  the  former  in 
1779,  and  the  latter  in  1785.  To  the  Mirror  he  con¬ 
tributed  ten  papers,  and  to  the  Lounger  nine.  The 
names  of  the  authors  have  been  publilhed  in  the  late 


editions  of  tkefe  works,  which  renders  it  Unneccffary 
to  point  out  thofe  papers  of  which  Mr  Abercromby 
was  the  author. 

In  May  1792)  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  feffion,  and  in  December  following  lie 
was  called  to  a  feat  in  the  court  of  jufticiary.  Lord 
Abercromby  continued  to  diicharge  the  arduous  du¬ 
ties  of  thefc  important  offices  till  Summer  1795,  when 
he  was  feized  with  a  pectoral  complaint,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  171I1  November  the  fame  year,  at  Ex¬ 
mouth  in  Devonfhire,  where  he  had  gone  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  his  health. 

As  a  lawyer,  Lord  Abercromby  had  acquired  great 
reputation.  His  papers  on  law-cafes  were  diftinguifh- 
ed  for  precifion  and  perlpicuity.  His  fpeeches  were 
elegant,  animated,  and  eloquent.  "With  the  1110ft  pa¬ 
thetic  feelings  he  pled  the  caufe  of  the  unfortunate  j 
while  he  could  affume  the  fevere  tone  of  virtuous  in¬ 
dignation  in  rebuking  injuftice  and  oppreffion.  W  ith 
fucli  qualifiations,  added  to  the  ftridteft  attention  and 
punctuality,  he  could  not  fail  to  become  an  able  and 
refpectable  judge.  I11  this  high  ftation,  his  deport¬ 
ment  was  grave,  dignified,  and  decided.  His  elocution 
Was  folemn  and  deliberate  ;  and  his  opinions,  delivered 
in  this  manner,  had  an  impreffive  effect.  Avoiding 
a  detail  of  cireumftances,  and  never  arguing  the  caufe 
as  a  lawyer,  he  pronounced  with  brevity  and  precifion 
the  opinion  of  a  judge  drawn  from  its  ftriking  and  pro¬ 
minent  features.  His  only  writings  are  the  papers  in 
the  periodical  publications  already  alluded  to.  They 
are  marked  by  an  eai’y  turn  of  exprellion,  manly  and 
virtuous  fentiments,  and,  when  the  iuhject  required  it, 
by  delicate  irony  or  unaffected  tendernefs.  (Phil.  Tra/J. 
Eel  in.). 

Abkrcromby,  Sir  Ralph,  knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Britiih  army,  an  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  horn  in  the  year  1 738. 
Being  deftined  for  the  army,  he  obtained,  in  May 
1756,  a  cornet’s  commiffion  in  the  2d  dragoon  guards  j 
and  rofe,  April  24.  1762,  to  the  rank  of  a  captain  in 
the  3d  regiment  of  hori’e.  Afcending  through  the  in¬ 
termediate  gradations  of  rank,  lie  was  appointed,  No¬ 
vember  3.  1781,  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  103d  infan¬ 
try.  September  28.  1787,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  November  5.  1 795>  l'e  ob¬ 
tained  the  command  of  the  7th  regiment  of  dragoons. 
Having  been  nearly  40  years  in  the  army,  having 
ferved  with  honour  in  two  wars,  and  being  efteenied 
one  of  the  aldeft,  cooleft,  and  1110ft  intrepid  officers  in 
the  whole  Britiih  forces,  lie  was  employed  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  under  his  royal  higlinels  the  duke  ol  ^  ork,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war.  In  the  abtion 
on  the  heights  of  Cateau,  he  commanded  the  advanced 
guard  ;  and  was  wounded  at  Nimeguen.  He  con¬ 
ducted  the  march  of  the  guards  from  Deventer  to  01- 
denfaal,  in  the  retreat  of  the  Britiih  out  of  Holland,  in 
the  winter  of  1794-5.  In  Auguft  17 95,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fucceed  Sir  Charles  Grey,  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Britiih  forces  in  the  Weft  Indies.  March 
24.  1796,  Grenada  was  fuddenly  attacked  and  taken 
by  a  detachment  of  the  army  under  his  orders.  He 
afterwards  obtained  poffeffion  of  the  fettlements  of  De- 
nrarara  and  Iffequibo,  in  South  America.  St  Lucia 
was  next  taken  by  more  difficult  exertions,  in  which 
the  ability  of  this  eminent  commander  was  lignally  tlil- 
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AfcercroiB-  played.  St  Vincent’s  was,  by  the  middle  of  June,  ad- 
by.  ded  to  the  British  conquests.  Trinidad,  in  February 

•— -v— 1  1797,  shared  the  same  fate.  He  returned  the  same 
year  to  Europe,  and,  in  reward  for  such  important  ser¬ 
vices,  was  invested  with  the  red  ribbon,  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  regiment  of  Scots  Greys,  entrust¬ 
ed  with  the  governments  of  the  Isle  ot  Wight,  I'ort 
George,  and  Fort  Augustus,  and  raised  to  the  high  mi¬ 
litary  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  held,  for  a 
time,  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  In 
that  command,  he  laboured  to  maintain  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  to  suppress  the  rising  rebellion,  and  to 
protect  the  people  from  military  oppression,  with  a  care 
worthy  alike  of  the  great  general  and  the  enlightened 
and  beneficent  statesman.  From  that  station  he  was 
called  to  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Scotland. 
His  conduct  in  this  distinguished  appointment  gave 
universal  satisfaction.  When  the  great  enterprise 
against  'Holland  was  resolved  upon.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  was  called  again  to  command,  under  I113  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York.  The  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  delays,  though 
inconvenient,  yet  unavoidable,  the  disorderly  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Russians,  and  the  timid  duplicity  of  the 
Hutch,  disappointed  our  hopes  of  that  expedition. 
But,  by  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the  British,  it  was 
confessed,  that  even  victory,  the  most  decisive,  could 
not  have  more  conspicuously  proved  the  talents  of  this 
illustrious  officer.  His  country  applauded  the  choice, 
when  he  was  sent  with  an  army  to  dispossess  the  French 
of  Esypt.  His  experience  in  Hollaud  and  Flanders, 
and  in  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies  particularly,  fit¬ 
ted  him  for  this  new  command.  He  accomplished 
some  of  the  first  duties  of  a  general,  in  carrying  his  ai  - 
my  in  health,  in  spirits,  and  with  the  requisite  intelli¬ 
gence  and  supplies,  to  the  destined  scene  ot  action. 
The  landing,  the  first  dispositions,  the  attacks,  and  the 
courage  opposed  to  attack,  the  spirit  with  which  lus 
army  appears  to  have  beeu  by  confidence  in  then  lead¬ 
er  inspired,  the  extraordinary  superiority  which  the 
British  infantry  under  his  command  evinced  to  that 
which  was  thought  the  bravest  and  best  disciplined  in¬ 
fantry  in  the  world,  demonstrate  that  all  the  heat 
qualities  of  the  greatest  commanders  were  in  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  united— that  they  were  all  sum¬ 
moned  forth  into  activity  in  the  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments  amid  which  he  fell. — In  his  private  character  he 
was  modest,  disinterested,  benevolent,  and  honourable. 
General  Lord  Hutchinson,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
command,  in  the  dispatches  with  the  account  ol  his 
death,  has  given  a  fine  eulogium  on  his  character  as  a 
soldier,  and  strongly  expressive  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  army. — li\\e  have  sustain¬ 
ed  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  person  of  our  nevei  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  he  lamented  commander  in  chief,  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  died  on  the  28th  ot  March.  I  believe  ic 
was  wounded  early,  hut  lie  concealed  his  situation  from 
those  about  him,  and  continued  in  the.  field,  giving  11.* 
orders  with  that  coolness  and  perspicuity  which  hai 
ever  marked  his  character,  till  long  alter  the  action 
was  over,  when  be  fainted  through  weakness  and  loss 
of  blood.  Were  it  permitted  fora  soldier  to  regret 
anv  one  who  has  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
I  might  he  excused  for  lamenting  him  more  than  any 
Yol.  I.  Part  T. 


other  person ;  hut  it  is  some  consolation  to  tbo.>e  who  Abercronr- 
tenderly  loved  him,  that,  as  bis  life  was  honourable,  so  by, 
was  his  death  glorious.  His  memory  will  be  recorded  Aberdeen, 
in  the  annals  of  bis  country — will  be  sacred  to  every  v 
British  soldier — and  embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  a 
grateful  posterity.”  His  remains  were  conveyed  on 
board  Admiral  Lord  Keith’s  flag  ship  to  Malta,  attend¬ 
ed  by  Colonel  Sir  John  Dyer,  and  were  interred  in  the 
commandery  of  the  grand  master,  with  the  highest 
military  honours. 

A  monument  to  his  memory,  to  he  erected  in  St 
Paul’s  church,  London,  at  the  public  expence,  was  vo¬ 
ted  by  the  house  of  commons.  Flis  widow  lias  been 
created  a  peeress,  and  a  pension  of  2002I.  a-year  for 
her  and  three  lives  settled  on  the  family.  (Gent.  Mag.). 

ABERDEEN,  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Scotland, 
called  the  Old  and  New  Town,  situated  on  the  German 
ocean,  in  W.  Long.  2.  8.  and  N.  Lat.  J7- 

Aberdeen",  Old,  is  a  place  ot  great  antiquity. 
According  to  tradition,  it  was  of  note  in  the  reign  ol 
Gregory,  who  conferred  on  it  some  privileges  about 
the  'year  893.  In  1004,  Malcolm  II.  founded  a  bi¬ 
shopric  at  a  place  called  Mortlich  in  Banffshire,  in 
memory  of  a  signal  victory  which  he  there  gained  over 
the  Danes  ;  which  bishopric  was  translated  to  Old  A- 
berdeen  by  David  I.  ;  and  in  1163,  the  then  bishop  of 
Aberdeen  "obtained  a  new  charter  from  Malcolm  IV. 

There  is  extant  a  charter  of  Alexander  II.  by  which, 
in  1217,  the  king  grants  to  Aberdeen  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  he  had  granted  to  Ins  town  of  Perth. 

The  Old  Town  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 
New,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  over  which  is  a 
fine  Gothic  bridge,  of  a  single  arch,  greatly  admired, 
which  rests  on  a  rock  on  each  side.  Tdiis  arch, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  a  bishop  of  Aberdeen  abont 
the  year  1  290,  is  67  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  341- 
feet  high  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  which  at  ebb 
tide  is  here  19  feet  deep.  The  Old  Town  was  former¬ 
ly  the  seat  of  the  bishop,  and  had  a  large  cathedral  com¬ 
monly  called  St  Mac/mr's.  Two  very  antique  spires, 
aud  one  aisle,  which  is  used  as  a  church,  are  now  the 
only  remains  of  it.  The  bishopric  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  David  I.  as  above  mentioned.  The  cathedral 
had  anciently  two  rows  ot  stone  pillars  across  the 
church,  and  three  turrets  the  steeple,  which  was  the 
largest  of  these  turrets,  rested  upon  an  arch,  supported 
by  four  pillars.  In  this  cathedral  there  was  11  fine  li¬ 
brary  •,  hut  about  the  year  1560,  it  was  almost  totally- 
destroyed.  But  the  capital  building  is  the  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  which  is  a  large  and 
stately  fabric.  It  is  built  in  form  of  a  square,  with  cloi¬ 
sters  on  the  south  side.  The  chapel  is  very  1  uinons  with¬ 
in  ;  but  there  still  remains  some  wood  work  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  This  was  preserved  by  t he  s pi  1  it  ol  the 
principal  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  who  armed 
his  people  and  checked  the  blind  zeal  of  the  barons  ot 
the  Mearns  >  who,  after  stripping  the  cathedral  of  its 
roof,  and  robbing  it  of  the  hells  were  going  to  violate 
this  seat  of  learning.  They  shipped  their  sacrilegious 
booty,  with  an  intention  of  exposing  it  to  sale  in  Hol¬ 
land  :  but  the  vessel  had  scarcely  gone  out  of  port, 
when  it  perished  in  a  storm  with  all  its  ill-gamed  lad¬ 
ing.  The  steeple  is  vaulted  w  ith  a  double  cross  arch  ; 
above  which  is  an  imperial  crown,  supported  by  eight 
stone  pillars,  and  doled  with  a  globe  and  two  gilden 
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Aberdeen,  crosses.  In  the  year  1631  this  steeple  was  thrown 
v“— down  by  a  storm,  but  was  soofi  after  rebuilt  in  a  more 
stately  form.  This  college  was  founded  in  1494,  by 
William  Elphinston  bishop  of  this  place,  lord  chancel¬ 
lor  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  and  lord 
privy  seal  in  that  of  James  IV.  But  James  IV.  claim¬ 
ed  the  patronage  of  it,  and  it  has  since  been  called  the 
King's  College.  The  number  of  students  in  18 16- 1 7 
was  187.  This  college,  and  the  Marischal  College  in 
the  New  Town,  form  one  university,  called  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  King  Chavles.  The  library  is  large,  but 
not  remarkable  for  many  curiosities.  Hector  Boethius 
was  the  first  principal  of  the  college  •,  and  sent  for  from 
Paris  for  that  purpose,  on  an  annual  salary  of  forty 
merks  Scots,  at  thirteen  pence  each.  The  square  tower 
on  the  side  of  the  college  was  built  by  contributions 
from  General  Monk  and  the  officers  under  him  then 
quartered  at  Aberdeen,  for  the  reception  of  students  ; 
of  which  about  a  hundred  attend  the  college,  many  of 
whom  lodge  in  it. 

Aberdeen,  New,  is  the  capital  of  the  shire  of  A- 
berdeen.  For  extent,  trade,  and  beauty,  it  greatly 
exceeds  any  town  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  built 
on  a  hill  or  rising  ground,  and  lies  on  a  small  bay 
formed  by  the  Dee,  deep  enough  for  a  ship  of  200  tons, 
and  above  two  miles  in  circumference. — The  buildings 
(which  are  of  granite  from  the  neighbouring  quarries) 
are  generally  four  stories  high  ;  and  have  for  the  most 
part,  gardens  behind  them,  which  give  it  a  beautiful 
appearance.  On  the  high  street  is  a  large  church  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Franciscans.  This  church 
was  begun  by  Bishop  William  Elphinston  ;  and  finish¬ 
ed  by  Gavin  Dunbar,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  about  the 
1500.  Bishop  Dunbar  is  said  likewise  to  have  built 
the  bridge  over  the  Dee,  which  consists  of  seven 
arches.  In  the  middle  of  Castle  street  is  an  octagon 
building,  with  neat  has  relievos  of  the  kings  of  Scot¬ 
land  from  James  I.  to  James  VII.  The  town-house 
makes  a  good  figure,  and  has  a  handsome  spire  in  the 
centre.  The  grammar  school  is  a  low  but  neat  build¬ 
ing.  Gordon’s  hospital  is  handsome  ;  in  front  is  a  good 
statue  of  the  founder  :  it  maintains  forty  boys,  who  are 
apprenticed  at  proper  ages.  The  infirmary  is  a  large 
plain  building,  and  sends  out  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  cured  patients  annually.  But  the  chief  pub¬ 
lic  building  in  the  New  Town  is  the  Marischal  Col¬ 
lege,  founded  by  George  Keith  earl  Marischal,  in  the 
year  1593  ;  but  since  greatly  augmented  with  addi¬ 
tional  buildings.  In  both  the  Marischal  and  King’s 
college  the  languages,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
divinity,  &c.  are  taught.  The  number  of  students  in 
the  session  of  1816-17  was  212,  besides  105  students 
of  divinity,  alternately  attending  each  university.  The 
convents  in  Aberdeen  were,  one  of  Mathurines  or  of 
the  order  of  the  Trinity,  founded  by  William  the  Lion, 
who  died  in  1214  •,  another  of  Dominicans,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  II. ;  a  third  of  Observantines,  a  building  of  great 
length  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  founded  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  Mr  Richard  Vans,  &c. ;  and  a  fourth  of  Car¬ 
melites,  or  White  Friars,  founded  by  Philip  de  Arbuth- 
not  in  1540. 

Aberdeen,  including  the  Old  Town,  is  supposed  to 
contain  25,000  inhabitants.  Its  trade  is  considerable, 
but  might  be  greatly  extended  by  an  attention  to  the 
white  fisheries. 
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The  harbour  was  long  a  great  detriment  to  its  trade,  Aberdeen, 
and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  much  pro-  v  ■ 
perty.  A  stranger  could  never  depend  upon  finding  it 
as  be  left  it  •,  while  vessels  lay  at  anchor  in  the  road  till 
the  tide  should  make,  they  have  often  been  wrecked  bv 
storms  which  suddenly  arose.  It  was  very  narrow  at 
the  mouth,  having  the  easterly  rocky  point  of  the 
Grampian  mountains  on  the  south,  and  a  flat  blowing 
sand  on  the  north,  extending  along  the  coast  for  many 
miles.  By  the  easterly  and  north-east  storms  the  sand 
was  driven  in  a  long  ridge  across  the  harbour’s  mouth, 
and  formed  what  was  called  the  bar.  Upon  this  bar 
the  depth  of  water  at  low  tide  was  sometimes  not  above 
three  feet.  Clearing  away  the  sand,  though  hu‘/a  par¬ 
tial  and  temporary  remedy,  was  a  matter  ot  great  ex¬ 
pence  to  the  community.  If  it  was  cleared  one  week 
so  as  to  have  five  or  six  feet  of  water  at  ebb,  a  fresh 
storm  the  next  week  undid  all  that  had  been  done.  The 
town  at  last  came  to  the  resolution  of  erecting  a  strong 
pier  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour.  This  pier  is 
1200  feet  in  length,  and  gradually  increases  in  thick¬ 
ness  and  height  as  it  approaches  to  the  sea,  where  the 
head  or  rounding  is  60  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
the  perpendicular  elevation  is  38  feet.  The  whole  is 
built  of  granite,  which  is  a  very  durable  stone  :  many 
of  the  outside  stones  are  above  three  tons  weight,  with 
hewn  beds.  It  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Smeaton  •,  and  other  extensive  improvements  have  since 
been  executed,  the  whole  of  which  have  cost  about 
J  20,000!.  About  150  vessels  belong  to  the  port  of 
Aberdeen,  whose  aggregate  burden  amounts  to  17,131 
tons.  The  principal  exports  are  grain,  fish,  thread, 
hosiery,  cotton  and  linen  goods. 

Aberdeen,  like  most  of  the  other  royal  burghs  of 
Scotland,  has  long  been  encumbered  by  its  debts.  In 
1789,  the  town  debt  was  something  less  than  12,000k 
but  from  various  causes  it  had  increased  so  rapidly 
since  that  perrud,  that  in  1819  it  amounted  to  232,745k 
1  os.  The  whole  of  the  town  revenues  being  insufficient 
to  discharge  the  interest  of  this  debt,  the  treasurer  was 
under  the  necessity  in  February  1817  of  declaring  the 
burgh  insolvent  •,  and  in  consequence  of  this  step  all 
the  burgh  property,  feu-duties,  and  funds,  were  made 
over  to  trusties.  The  magistrates  then  in  office,  in 
an  address  to  their  successors,  published  19th  Septem¬ 
ber  1817,  ascribed  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  burgh 
chiefly  to  the  secrecy  and  concealment  fostered  by  the 
system  of  self-election,  and  to  the  want  of  some  control 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  over  the  town’s  affairs.  The 
election  that  followed  not  having  been  regularly  con¬ 
ducted,  was  challenged  by  the  burgesses,  and  set  aside 
by  the  Court  ol  Session.  It  was  now  expected  that 
the  magistracy  would  be  restored  by  a  poll  election — 
the  mode  sanctioned  by  precedent  in  such  cases  5  but 
the  Privy  Council  issued  a  warrant  in  August  1818, 
directing  the  persons  who  had  been  in  office  previous 
to  the  irregular  election,  to  meet  and  elect  a  new  set 
of  magistrates.  This  proceeding  excited  great  dissatis¬ 
faction,  not  only  because  it  appeared  to  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  on  the  rights  of  the  burgesses,  hut  because  it  re¬ 
called  those  very  men  to  office  by  whose  mismanage¬ 
ment  the  affairs  of  the  city  had  been  brought  to  a  state 
of  insolvency,  and  most  of  whom  had  denounced  the 
system  as  pernicious.  The  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  sat  in  1819  on  the  subject  of  burgh 
>  reform, 
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Aberdeen  reform,  reported  on  the  case  of  Aberdeen.  From  this 
report,  it  appears  that  the  town  lands,  which  were  for- 
merly  very  extensive,  had  been  alienated,  with  the  re- 
■  '  ■  servation  of  very  inadequate  feu-duties.  The  fishings 

of  the  Dee  and  Don,  now  producing  about  io,cool.  a- 
year,  were  alienated  for  an  annual  feu-duty  of  27I.  75. 
3d.  The  lands  belonging  to  charitable  establishments, 
of  which  the  magistrates  were  only  trustees,  had  been 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  city  expenditure. 
The  amount  due  to  the  various  charities  when  the 
town  became  insolvent  was  about  8o,oool.  for  which 
the  charities  receive  only  four  per  cent.  The  sum  of 
127,0001.  had  been  borrowed  under  an  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  for  building  wet  and  graving  docks,  but  the 
works  were  never  executed.  These,  and  other  large 
•sums  borrowed  by  the  magistrates,  appear  to  have  been 
dissipated  in  some  ill-conducted  plaus  of  local  improve¬ 
ment,  which  have  made  very  trifling  returns  ;  and  not 
onlv  the  citizens  were  ignorant  of  the  burdens  which 
were  thus  accumulating  over  their  property,  but  very 
few  of  the  magistrates  themselves  seem  to  have  fully 
understood  the  state  of  the  town’s  affairs.  A  state¬ 
ment,  purporting  to  be  an  abstract  of  the  town’s  affairs, 
was  annually  exhibited  to  the  burgesses  at  Michaelmas  ; 
but  this  appears  rather  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of 
deception  than  information  ;  for,  in  1810,  when  the 
town  actually  owed  upwards  of  140,000k  the  whole 
debt,  according  to  the  statement  shewn  to  the  burges¬ 
ses,  was  only  6874k  17s.  4d.  The  facts  brought  to 
light  by  the  insolvency  of  Aberdeen,  have  roused  the 
burgesses  of  most  of  the  large  burghs  in  Scotland  to 
attempt  some  reform  iu  the  municipal  government. 
Whether  they  shall  succeed,  may  depend  on  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  existing 
system  has  a  great  tendency  to  encourage  a  wasteful 
expenditure,  to  repress  public  spirit,  and  to  create 
jealousies  between  the  magistrates  and  those  whose 
welfare  it  should  be  their  study  to  promote. 

From  a  round  hill,  at  the  west  end  of  the  city,  flow 
two  springs,  one  of  pure  water,  and  the  other  of  a 
quality  resembling  the  German  Spa.  The  population 
of  Aberdeen  in  1811  was  21,639.  Aberdeen,  with 
Aberbrothick,  Brechin,  Montrose,  and  Inverbervy,  re¬ 
turns  one  member  to  parliament. 

ABERDEENSHIRE,  an  extensive  county  in  Scot¬ 
land,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  German 
ocean  ;  on  the  south  by  the  counties  of  Kincardine, 
Angus,  and  Perth  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Banff,  Mur¬ 
ray,  and  Inverness  shires.  It  extends  in  length  about 
83  miles,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  about  40 
jn  breadth,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  to  where 
it  is  bounded  by  the  shire  of  Banff.  Its  extent  in 
square  miles  may  be  estimated  at  U786.  It  compre¬ 
hends  the  districts  of  Marr,  Garioch,  Aberdeen  Pro¬ 
per,  and  great  part  of  Buchan.  The  district  of  Marr, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  Scotland, 
is  wild,  rugged,  and  mountainous  5  some  of  the  hills 
rising  with  precipitous  sides,  to  the  height  of  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sides  of  the  hills 
are  covered  with  extensive  natural  forests;  in  many 
places  impenetrable  to  human  footsteps.  Buchan  is  less 
hilly  ;  but  very  barren,  bleak  and  inhospitable  to  the 
view.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  more  fertile,  having  a 
gradual  descent  from  the  central  district  eastward  to  the 
sea.  The  coast  is  in  general  very  bold  and  rocky. 


The  Boilers  or  Bullers  of  Buchan,  arrest  the  attention  ,\b-  rdeen 
of  all  strangers,  by  their  stupendous  craggy  precipices,  shire. 

The  soil,  in  so  extensive  a  district,  is  as  various  as  can  *~v - 1 

be  well  supposed.  The  state  of  agriculture  in  the  in¬ 
terior  parishes  of  the  county  is  very  rude  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  many  patriotic  proprietors  is  producing  won¬ 
ders  even  in  the  most  barren  soils.  Prejudices  in  hus¬ 
bandry,  when  deeply  rooted,  are  with  difficulty  over¬ 
come ;  but  even  these  are  yielding  to  a  more  regular 
and  modern  system.  A  navigable  canal,  extending  18 
miles,  from  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen  to  Inverurv,  wa3 
opened  in  1807.  It  is  23  feet  wide,  by  3  feet  9  inches 
deep;  and  is  raised  to  the  height  of  168  feet  above  lew 
water  mark  by  17  locks.  The  principal  rivers  of 
Aberdeenshire  are,  the  Dee  and  Don,  the  Ythan,  the 
Ugie,  and  the  Cruden.  The  Deveron  also  forms  its 
boundary  with  Banffshire  for  many  miles.  All  the 
rivers  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  the  salmon  with  which  they  abound.  The  rents  of 
the  fishings  are  estimated  at  2480k  per  annum,  and 
the  produce  at  upwards  of  10, cook  Besides  the  fish- 
ings  of  the  rivers,  the  sea  coast  of  Aberdeenshire 
abounds  with  all  kinds  of  excellent  fid)  ;  ar.d  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fishing  vessels  are  fitted  out  from  the  sea  ports  of 
the  county,  particularly  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh. 

Under  the  article  of  fisheries,  we  may  mention  the 
celebrated  pearl  fishing  in  the  river  Ythan.  In  this 
river  some  pearls  have  been  found,  which  sold  singly 
so  high  as  2k  and  3k  With  regard  to  mineralogy, 
little  wealth  of  that  description  has  hitherto  been  found 
in  this  county.  The  granite  quarries  are  the  most  va¬ 
luable  articles.  From  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberdeen,  12,000  tons  and  upwards  are  annually  ex¬ 
ported  to  London,  the  value  of  which  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  8400k  There  are  several  quarries  iir 
the  parish  of  Aberdour,  which  yield  excellent  mill¬ 
stones.  There  is  a  quarry  of  blue  slate  wrought  in  the 
parish  of  Culsalmo^id,  and  a  vein  of  manganese  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Old  Aberdeen.  The  county  abounds 
with  limestone  ;  but,  from  the  want  of  coal,  it  cannot 
be  wrought  to  much  advantage,  except  near  a  sea  port. 

In  Old  Machar  and  Old  Deer  parishes,  about  55,000 
bolls  of  lime  are  annually  burnt,  valued  at  2750k  Some 
kelp  is  made  on  the  coast,  the  value  of  which  must  be 
considerable.  Plumbago,  amethysts,  emeralds,  agates, 
asbestos,  talc,  mica,  schistus,  and  other  curious  minerals, 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  The  principal 
manufacture  carried  on  in  the  county,  is  the  knit¬ 
ting  of  stockings  and  hose,  in  which  all  the  women, 
arid  most  of  the  old  men  and  boys,  are  employed  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  other  manufactures  are 
too  trifling  to  deserve  particular  notice.  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  contains  three  royal  boroughs;  Aberdeen,  Kin- 
tore,  and  Inverury  :  and  several  large  and  hand¬ 
some  towns  ;  as  Peterhead,  Fraserburgh,  Huntly,  and 
Old  Meldrum.  It  is  divided  into  85  parishes. 

The  following  account  of  the  population  of  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  at  two  different  periods,  is  taken  from  the 
Statist.  Hist,  of  Scotland. 


Parishes 


Population 
in  1735. 

1  Aberdeen,  Old,  or  Old  Machar  4945 
Aberdeen,  New,  including  1 
Footdee  or  Fittie  j 
Aberdour  J  397 

D  2 


10785 


Population 
iu  170  — 0  S. 

8107 

16120 


1306 

Parishes. 


Aberdeen¬ 
shire . 


Parishes. 


A  B 


Population 
in  *755* 


Aboyne  *695 

5  Alford  99° 

Auchindore  839 

Auchterless  1264 

Belhelvie  I47I 

Birse  1126 

10  Bourty  525 

Cabrach  9^° 

Cairny  2690 

Chapel  of  Garioch  I35I 

Clatt  559 

15  Clunie  994 

Coldstone,  Logie  1243 

Coul  75 1 

Crathie  and  Braeroarr  2671 

Crimond  7^5 

20  Ciuden  2549 

Culsalmond  8x0 

Cushnie,  now  annexed  toLeochel— --- 
Daviot  975 

Deer,  New  2313 

25  Deer,  Old  2813 

Drumblade  11 25 

Drumoak  760 

Dyce  383 

Echt  1277 

30  Ellon  2523 

Fintray  905 

Forbes  456 

Forgue  1802 

Foveran  1981 

35  Fraserburgh  1682 

Fyvie  25  28 

Gartley  I328 

Glass  IO93 

Glenbucket  430 

40  Glenmuick,  &c.  2270 

Huntly  1900 

Tnsch  995 

Inverury  73° 

Keig  499 

45  Keith-hall  1 1 1 1 

Kemnay  643 

Kildrummie  362 

Kincardine  O’Niel  1706 

King  Edward  1332 

30  Kinnellar  398 

Kinnetlimout  791 

Kintore  973 

Leochel,  including  Cushnie  1286 
Leslie  319 

55  Logie  Buchan  375 

Longside  *979 

Loamay  1674 

Lumpharan  682 

M ach  ar,  New  1 1 9 1 

60  Meldium,  Old  1603 

Methiick  1383 

Midmarr  979 

Mouquhitter  997 

Moby  musk  *005 

6-3  Newhills  939 

Oyne  643 


[ 

Population 
in  179c — 98. 


IOCO 

663 

59° 

1264 

1318 

1300 

436 

700 

2600 

1035 

425 

883 
1132 
7  66 
2231 
917 
2028 
745 


950 

2800 

3267 


886 


692 

352 

963 

1830 

85x 
37° 
1 7  7  8 
1230 
2060 
2194 
1800 


776 

449 

2117 

3600 

900 

732 

475 


838 
61 1 


426 
2073 
1 577 
342 


830 

812 

642 

418 


509 

1792 
1630 
621 
1030 
1490 
1035 
945 
1300 
1 1 30 
1181 
630 


:8 
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Parishes. 

Population 
in  1755- 

Population 
in  179c — 98. 

Peterculter 

755 

1002 

Peterhead 

2487 

4IOO 

Pitsligo 

1224 

1300 

Premnay 

448 

450 

Rathe  n 

IS2 1 

1730 

Rayne 

1131 

“73 

Rhynie  and  Essey 

836 

681 

Skene 

1231 

I233 

Slains 

1286 

1117 

Strathdon 

1750 

1524 

Strichen 

1138 

1400 

Tarland 

130° 

1050 

Tarvas 

2346 

1690 

Tilly  nessie 

335 

412 

Tough 

57° 

560 

Towie 

656 

55° 

Turreff 

1897 

2029 

Tyrie. 

596 

949 

Udney 

1322 

“37 

Total, 

116,836 

1 22,921 

pulation  in  181 1 

- 

- 

I35.075 

AmsRrtFFVSHrRE. 


Aberdeen¬ 

shire 

« 

Abernethy. 


ABERDOUR,  a  small  town  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  frith  of  Forth,  about  ten  miles  north-west  of 
Edinburgh.  In  old  times  it  belonged  to  the  Viponts  j 
in  1126  it  was  transferi'ed  to  the  Mortimers  by  mar¬ 
riage,  and  afterwards  to  the  Douglases.  William,  lord 
of  Liddesdale,  surnamed  the  Flower  of  Chivalry,  in  the 
reign  of  David  II.  by  charter  conveyed  it  to  James 
Douglas,  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  owner  the  earl 
of  Morton.  The  monks  of  Inchcolm  had  a  grant  for  a 
burial  place  here  from  Allan  de  Mortimer,  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III.  The  nuns,  usually  styled  the  Poor 
Clares,  had  a  convent  at  this  place. 

ABERFORD,  a  market  town  in  the  west  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  stands  in  a  bottom  j  and  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  pretty  well  built.  It  is  near  a  Roman 
road,  which  is  raised  very  high,  and  not  far  from  the 
river  Cock  5  between  which  and  the  town  there  is  the 
foundation  of  an  old  castle  still  visible.  It  is  181  miles 
north-by-west  from  London.  W.  Long.  2.  45* 

Lat.  35.  3  2. 

ABERGAVENNY,  a  large,  populous,  and  flou¬ 
rishing  town  in  Monmouthshire,  seated  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  rivers  Usk  and  Gavenny.  It  has  a  fine 
bridge  over  the  Usk,  consisting  of  fifteen  arches  j  and 
being  a  great  thoroughfare  from  the  west  part  of  Wales 
to  Bath,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  and  other  places,  is  well 
furnished  with  accommodation  for  travellers.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  had  once  a  castle.  It  car¬ 
ries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  flannels,  which  are 
brought  hither  for  sale  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
county.  It  is  142  miles  distant  from  London.  W. 
Long.  3.  N.  Lat.  51.47.  Abergavenny  appears  to 
have  been  the  Gibbantvm  of  Antoninus,  and  the  town 
of  Usk  his  Burrium.  Population  2813  in  1811. 

ABERNETHY,  John,  an  eminent  dissenting  mi¬ 
nister,  was  the  son  cf  Mr  John  Abernethy,  a  dissenting 
minister  in  Coleraine,  arid  was  born  there  on  the 
19th  of  October  1680.  When  about  nine  years  of  age, 
he  was  separated  from  his  parents,  his  father  being  ob¬ 
liged 
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Abemethv  liged  to  attend  fome  public  affairs  in  London  ;  and  his 
Aberration,  mother,  to  Ihelter  herfelf  from  the  mad  fury  of  the 
Irifli  rebels,  retiring  to  Derry,  a  relation  who  had  him 
under  his  care,  having  no  opportunity  ot  conveying 
him  to  her,  carried  him  to  Scotland  ■,  and  thus  he 
efcaped  the  hardfliips  and  dangers  of  the  liege  of  Derry, 
in  which  Mrs  Abernethy  loft  all  her  other  children. 
He  afterwards  ftudied  at  the  univerfity  of  Glal'gow, 
where  he  remained  till  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts  :  and,  in  1708,  he  was  chofen  minifter  of  a  dil- 
lenting  congregation  at  Antrim,  in  which  lituation  he 
continued  above  20  years.  About  the  time  of  the  Ban- 
gorian  controverl'y  (for  which  fee  Hoadley),  a  dil- 
fenlion  arofe  among  his  brethren  in  the  miniftry  at 
Belfaft,  on  the  fubjeft  of  fubfcription  to  the  Weftmin- 
fter  Confeffion  of  Faith.  In  this  controverl'y  he  became 
a  leader  on  the  negative  fide,  and  incurred  the  cenfure 
of  a  general  fynod.  The  agitation  of  parties  began  to 
be  alfo  felt  among  the  members  of  his  congregation. 
Many  of  them  deferted  him ;  which  induced  him  to 
accept  of  an  invitation  to  fettle  in  Dublin,  where  his 
preaching  was  much  admired.  Here  he  continued  loi 
ten  years,  refpeCted  and  elleemed.  But  his  labours 
were  terminated  by  a  iudden  attack  ol  the  gout  in  the 
head,  to  which  he  had  been  iubjecl  5  and  he  died  in 
December  1740,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His 
writings,  as  was  Ins  character,  are  diftinguifhed  foi 
candour,  liberality,  and  manly  fentiment.  He  publilhed 
a  volume  of  fermons  on  the  Divine  Attributes  •,  after 
his  death  a  fecond  volume  was  publilhed  by  his  friends  ; 
and  thefe  were  iucceeded  by  four  other  volumes  on 
different  l'ubjects  :  all  of  which  have  been  greatly  ad- 

mired.  _  _  . 

Abernethy,  a  final!  town  in  Strathern,  a  diitnCt 
of  Perthfliire  in  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  river  Tay,  a 
little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Erne.  It  is  laid  to  have 
been  the  feat  of  the  Pictilli  kings  ;  and  was  afterwards 
the  fee  of  an  archbifliop,  which  was  afterwards  trans¬ 
ferred  to  St  Andrew’s.  In  the  churchyard  of  Aber- 
netliv,  there  is  a  tower  ol  lingular  conftrucHon.  It  is 
of  a  circular  form,  is  74  fee*-  *n  height,  and  48  feet  in 
circumference.  The  tower  at  Brechin  is  the  only  one 
of  a  fimilar  ftru£ture  in  Scotland.  The  refearches  ot 
the  antiquarian  have  hitherto  failed  in  difcovering  the 
ufes  of  thefe  iufulated  buildings.  Conjecture,  there¬ 
fore,  has  fupplied  the  place  of  certainty,  by  fuppoling 
that  they  are  ol  Pidtilli  origin,  and  that  they  "ere  in¬ 
tended  as  places  of  confinement  tor  religious  devotees 
in  performing  penance,  and  hence  they  have  been  de¬ 
nominated  towers  ot  repentance. 

ABF.  HR  AT  I  ON,  in  AJlronomy ,  an  apparent  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  produced  by  the  progrelhve 
motion  of  light,  and  the  earth’s  annual  motion  in  her 

This  effea  may  be  explained  and  familiarized  by 
the  motion  of  a  line  parallel  to  itfelf,  much  after  the 
manner  that  the  compofition  and  refolution  ot  iorces  are 

explained.  „ 

M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  his  “Elements of  Geography, 
gives  a  familiar  and  ingenious  idea  ol  the  aberration 
in  this  manner:  “  It  is  thus,”  fays  he,  “  concerning 
the  direction  in  which  a  gun  mull  be  pointed  to  (trike 
a  bird  in  its  flight  :  inllead  ot  pointing  it  ftraig  it  to 
the  bird,  the  fowler  will  point  a  little  before  it,  in  the 
path  of  its  flight,  and  tliat  fo  much  the  more  ns  tnc 
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flight  of  the  bird  is  more  rapid,  with  refpeft  to  the  Aberration, 
flight  of  the  fhot.”  In  this  way  of  conlidering  the  — y— 
matter,  the  flight  of  the  bird  reprefen ts  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  and  the  flight  of  the  lhot  reprelents  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  ray  of  light. 

Mr  Clairaut  too,  in  the  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Sciences 
for  the  year  1746,  illullrates  this  effect  in  a  familiar 
way,  by  fuppoling  drops  of  rain  to  fall  rapidly  and 
quickly  after  each  other  from  a  cloud,  under  which  a 
perlon  moves  with  a  very  narrow  tube  $  in  which  cafe 
it  is  evident  that  the  tube  mull  have  a  certain  inclina¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  a  drop  which  enters  at  the  top,  may 
fall  freely  through  the  axis  of  the  tube,  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  fides  of  it ;  which  inclination  mull  be  more  or 
lefs  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  drops  in  refpecl 
to  that  of  the  tube }  then  the  angle  made  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  tube  and  of  the  falling  drops,  is  the  aber¬ 
ration  arifing  from  the  combination  of  thofe  two  mo¬ 
tions. 

This  difeovery,  which  is  one  of  the  brighteft  that 
have  been  made  in  the  prelent  age,-  we  owe  to  the  ac¬ 
curacy'  and  ingenuity  of  the  late  Dr  Bradley,  aftro- 
nomer  royal  5  to  which  he  was  occafionally  led  by  the 
relult  of  fome  obl’ervations  which  he  had  made  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  liars, 
or  that  which  arifes  from  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its 
annual  orbit  about  the  fun. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  about  the  fun  had 
been  much  doubted,  and  warmly  contefted.  The  de¬ 
fenders  of  that  mojion,  among  other  proofs  of  the  re¬ 
ality  of  it,  conceived  the  idea  of  adducing  an  incon- 
teftable  one  from  the  annual  parallax  ol  the  fixed  liars, 
if  the  liars  lhould  be  within  l'uch  a  dillance,  or  if  in- 
llruments  and  obfervations  could  be  made  with  Inch  ac¬ 
curacy,  as  to  render  that  parallax  ienhble.  And  with 
this  view  various  attempts  have  been  made.  Before  the 
obfervations  of  M.  Picard,  made  in  1672,  it  was  the 
general  opinion,  that  the  liars  did  not  change  their  po- 
fition  during  the  courfe  of  a  year.  Tycho  Brahe  and 
Ricciolus  fancied  that  they  had  affured  themfelves  of  it 
from  their  obfervations  ;  and  from  hence  they  concluded 
that  the  earth  did  not  move  round  the  lun,  and  that 
there  was  no  annual  parallax  in  the  fixed  liars.  M.  Pi¬ 
card,  in  the  account  of  his  V  oyage  d'Urambourg ,  made 
in  1672,  fays  that  the  pole  liar,  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  has  certain  variations,  which  he  had  oblerved 
for  about  10  years,  and  which  amounted  to  about  4°ff 
a  year  :  from  whence  iome,  who  lavoured  the  annual 
motion  of  the  earth,  were  led  to  conclude  that  thefe  va¬ 
riations  were  the  effect  ot  the  parallax  of  the  earth  s 
orbit.  But  it  was  impollible  to  explain  it  by  that  pa¬ 
rallax  •,  becaufe  this  motion  was  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  what  ought  to  follow  only  from  the  motion  ot  the 
earth  in  her  orbit. 

In  1674  Dr  Hook  publiflied  an  account  of  obferva- 
tions  which  he  laid  lie  had  made  111  1669,  *®d  by 
which  he  had  found  that  the  liar  y  Draconis  was  23" 
more  northerly  in  July  than  in  October  :  obfervations^ 
which,  for  the  prelent,  feemed  to  favour  the  opinion  of 
the  earth’s  motion,  although  it  be  now  known  that 
there  could  not  be  any  truth  or  accuracy  in  them. 

Flamlleed  having  oblerved  the  pole  liar  with  hts 
mural  quadrant,  in  16S0  and  tin  following  years,  found 
that  its  declination  was  40"  lefs  in  July  than  in  De¬ 
cember  ;  which  obiervations,  al the  ugh  very  jull,  were 

yet, 
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Aberration,  yet,  however,  improper  for  proving  the  annual  parallax ; 

v - '  and  he  recommended  the  making  of  an  inftrument  of 

1 5  or  20  feet  radius,  to  he  firmly  fixed  on  a  If rong 
foundation,  for  deciding  a  doubt  which  was  othenvife 
not  loon  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  conclufion. 

In  this  ftate  of  uncertainty  and  doubt,  then,  Dr 
Bradley,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Samuel  Molineux, 
in  the  year  1725,  formed  the  project  of  verifying,  by 
a  feries  of  new  obfervations,  thofe  which  Dr  Hook  had 
communicated  to  the  public  almoft  50  years  before. 
And  as  it  tvas  his  attempt  that  chiefly  gaye  rife  to  this, 
fo  it  was  his  method  in  making  the  obfervations,  in 
fome  meafure,  that  they  followed ;  for  they  made  choice 
of  the  fame  ftar,  and  their  inftrument  was  conllr acted 
upon  nearly  the  fame  principles  :  but  had  it  not  great¬ 
ly  exceeded  the  former  in  exaclnefs,  they  might  ft  ill 
have  continued  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  parallax 
of  the  fixed  ftars.  For  this,  and  many  other  convenient 
and  uleful  aftronomical  inftruments,  philofophers  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  ingenuity  and  accuracy  of  Mr  Graham. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  experiment  evidently  depending 
fo  much  on  the  accuracy  of  the  inftrument,  this  be¬ 
came  a  leading  objedt  of  confideration.  Mr  Moli- 
neux’s  apparatus  then  having  been  completed,  and  fit¬ 
ted  for  obferving,  about  the  end  of  November  1725, 
on  the  third  day  of  December  following,  the  bri  ght 
ftar  in  the  head  of  Draco,  marked  y  by  Bayer,  was 
for  the  firft  time  obferved,  as  it  palled  near  the  zenith, 
and  its  fituation  carefully  taken  with  the  inftrument. 
The  like  obfervations  were  made  on  the  fifth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  days  of  the  fame  month  ;  and  there  ap¬ 
pearing  no  material  diflerence  in  the  place  of  the  ftar, 
a  farther  repetition  of  them,  at  that  feafon,  feemed 
needlefs,  it  being  a  time  of  the  year  in  which  no  fen- 
fible  alteration  of  parallax,  in  this  ftar,  could  loon  be 
expected.  It  was  therefore  curiolity  that  chiefly  urged 
Dr  Bradley,  who  was  then  at  Kew,  where  the  inftru¬ 
ment  was  fixed,  tq  prepare  for  obferving  the  ftar  again 
on  the  17th  of  the  fame  month  ;  when,  having  adjuft- 
ed  the  inftrument  as  ufual,  he  perceived  that  it  palled 
a  little  more  foutherly  this  day  than  it  had  done  before. 
Not  fufpefting  any  other  caufe  of  this  appearance,  it 
was  aferibed  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  obfervations,  and 
that  either  this,  or  the  foregoing,  was  not  fo  exact  as 
had  been  fuppofed.  For  which  realon  they  propofed 
to  repeat  the  obl’ervation  again,  to  determine  from  what 
caufe  this  difference  might  proceed :  and  upon  doing 
it,  on  the  20th  of  December,  the  doftor  found  that  the 
ftar  palled  ftill  more  foutherly  than  at  the  preceding 
obfervation.  This  fenfible  alteration  furpriled  them 
the  more,  as  it  was  the  contrary  way  from  what  it 
would  have  been,  had  it  proceeded  from  an  annual  pa¬ 
rallax  of  the  ftar.  But  being  now  pretty  well  fatisfied, 
that  it  could  not  be  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  oblervations,  and  having  no  notion  of 
any  thing  elle  that  could  caufe  fuch  an  apparent  mo¬ 
tion  as  this  in  the  ftar;  they  began  to  fuipcct  that  fome 
change  in  the  materials  or  fabric  of  the  inftrument  it- 
felf  might  have  occafioned  it.  Under  tliele  uncer¬ 
tainties  they  remained  for  fome  time  ;  but  being  at 
length  fully,  convinced,  by  feveral  trials,  of  the  great 
exadnefs  of  the  inftrument;  and  finding,  by  the  gra¬ 
dual  increafe  of  the  ftar’s  diftance  from  the  pole,  that 
there  muft  be  fome  regular  caufe  that  produced  it ; 
they  took  care  to  examine  very  nicely,  at  the  time  of 
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each  obfervation,  how  much  the  variation  was ;  till  Aberration 

about  the  beginning  of  March  172 6,  the  ftar  was  found  1 — ~ 

to  be  20"  more  foutherly  than  at  the  time  of  the  firft 

obfervation  :  it  now  indeed  feemed  to  have  arrived  at 

its  utmoft  limit  iouthward,  as  in  feveral  trials,  made  a- 

bout  this  time,  no  fenfible  diflerence  was  obferved  in 

its  fituation.  By  the  middle  of  April  it  appeared  to 

be  returning  back  again  towards  the  north  ;  and  about 

the  beginning  of  June,  it  palled  at  the  fame  diftance 

from  the  zenith,  as  it  had  done  in  December,  when  it 

was  firft  obferved. 

From  the  quick  alteration  in  the  declination  of  the 
ftar  at  this  time,  increaling  about  one  lecond  in  three 
days,  it  Avas  conjectured  that  it  Avould  iioav  proceed 
northward,  as  it  had  before  gone  foutlnvard,  of  its  pro- 
lent  fituation  ;  and  it  happened  accordingly;  for  the 
ftar  continued  to  move  northward  till  September  fol- 
loAving  Avhen  it  again  became  ftationary  ;  being  then 
near  20"  more  northerly  than  in  June,  and  upivards  of 
39"  more  northerly  than  it  had  been  in  March,  from 
September  the  ftar  again  returned  toAvards  the  fouth, 
till,  in  December,  it  arrived  at  the  fame  fituation  in 
Avhich  it  had  been  obferved  twelve  months  before,  al- 
loAving  for  the  diflerence  of  declination  on  account  of 
the  preceflion  of  the  equinox. 

This  Avas  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  inftrument  had 
not  been  the  caufe  of  this  apparent  motion  of  the  ftar ; 
and  yet  it  feemed  difficult  to  devilc  one  that  fliould  be 
adequate  to  fuch  an  unufual  e  tie  61.  A  nutation  of  the 
earth’s  axis  Avas  one  of  the  firft  things  that  offered  itfelf 
on  this  occafion ;  but  itAvas  loon  found  to  be  inlufficient; 
for  though  it  might  haA'e  accounted  for  the  change  of 
declination  in  y  Draconis,  yet  it  Avould  not  at  the  lame 
time  accord  with  the  phenomena  oblerved  in  the  other 
ftars,  particularly  in  a  fmall  one  almoft  oppoiite  in  right 
afeenfion  toy  Draconis,  and  at  about  the  fame  diftance 
from  the  north  pole  of  the  equator  :  for  though  this  ftar 
feemed  to  move  the  fame  way,  as  a  nutation  of  the 
earth’s  axis  Avould  have  made  it  ;  yet  changing  its  de¬ 
clination  but  about  half  as  much  as  y  Draconis  in  the 
fame  time,  as  appeared  on  comparing  the  obfervations 
of  both  made  on  the  fame  days,  at  different  fealons  of 
the  year,  this  plainly  proved  that  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  ftar  Avas  not  occafioned  by  a  real  nutation  ;  for 
had  this  been  the  cafe,  the  alteration  in  both  ftars 
Avould  have  been  nearly  equal. 

The  great  regularity  of  the  obfervations  left  no  room 
to  doubt,  but  that  there  Avas  lome  uniform  caufe  by 
which  this  unexpected  motion  Avas  produced,  and 
Avhich  did  not  depend  on  the  uncertainty  or  variety  of 
the  fcafons  of  the  year.  Upon  comparing  the  obferva¬ 
tions  Avith  each  other,  it  Avas  difeovered  that,  in  both 
the  ftars  above  mentioned,  the  apparent  difference  ol 
declination  from  the  maxima ,  was  always  nearly  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  verfed  fine  of  the  fun’s  diftance  from  tin; 
equinoctial  points.  This  Avas  an  inducement  to  think 
that  the  caufe,  whatever  it  Avas,  had  fome  relation  to  the 
fun’s  fituation  with  refpect  to  thofe  points.  But  not 
being  able  to  frame  any  hypothefis,  fufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  phenomena,  and  being  very  defirous  to 
fearch  a  little  farther  into  this  matter,  Dr  Bradley  be¬ 
gan  to  think  of  erecting  an  inftrument  for  himfclf  at 
Wanftead ;  that,  having  it  ahvays  at  hand,  he  might 
Avith  the  more  cafe  and  certainty  inquire  into  the  laAvs 
of  this  netv  motion.  The  confideration  likewife  ol 

being 
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Aberration,  being  able,  by  another  inftrument,  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  obfervations  hitherto  made  with  that  of  Mr  Mo- 
..  lineux,  was  no  fmall  inducement  to  the  undertaking  ; 

but  the  chief  of  all  was,  the  opportunity  he  fhould 
thereby  have  of  trying  in  what  manner  other  ftars 
fhould  be  affected  bv  the  fame  caul'e,  whatever  it  might 
be.  For  Mr  Molineaux’s  inftrument  being  originally 
defigned  for  oblerving  y  Draconis,  to  try  whether  it 
had  any  fenfible  parallax,  it  was  l'o  contrived,  as  to  be 
capable  of  but  little  alteration  in  its  direction  ;  not  a- 
bove  feven  or  eight  minutes  of  a  degree  :  and  there  be- 
in  t;  but  few  ftars,  within  half  that  diltance  from  the 
zenith  of  Kew,  bright  enough  to  be  well  oblerved,  he 
could  not,  with  his  inftrument,  thoroughly  examine 
how  this  caul'e  affedted  ftars  that  were  differently  fitu- 
ated,  with  refpect  to  the  equinoctial  and  folftitial  points 
of  the  ecliptic. 

Thefe  confiderations  determined  him  ;  and  by  the 
contrivance  and  direction  of  the  fame  ingenious  peri'on, 
Mr  Graham,  his  inftrument  was  fixed  up  the  19th  of 
Auguft  1727.  As  he  had  no  convenient  place  where 
he  could  make  ufe  of  fo  long  a  teleicope  as  Mr  Moli- 
neux’s,  he  contented  himlelf  'with  one  of  but  little 
more  than  half  the  length,  namely  of  1 2  feet  and  a  half, 
the  other  being  24  feet  and  a  half  long,  judging  from 
the  experience  he  had  already  had,  that  this  radius 
would  be  long  enough  to  adjuft  the  inftrument  to  a 
fufficient  degree  of  exacbiefs :  and  he  had  no  realon 
afterwards  to  change  his  opinion  ;  for  by  all  his  trials 
he  was  very'  well  fatisfied,  that  when  it  was  carefully 
rectified,  its  fituation  might  be  fecurely  depended  on 
to  half  a  fecond.  As  the  place  where  his  inftrument 
was  hung,  in  fome  meafure  determined  its  radius  ;  fo 
did  it  alfo  the  length  of  the  arc  or  limb,  on  which  the 
divifions  were  made,  to  adjuft  it :  for  the  arc  would 
not  conveniently  be  extended  farther  than  to  reach 
to  about  6-J-  degrees  on  each  fide  of  the  zenith.  This 
however  was  fufficient,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  making  choice  of  feveral  ftars,  very  different  both 
in  magnitude  and  fituation  ;  there  being  more  than  two 
hundred,  inferted  in  the  Britifli  Catalogue,  that  might 
be  obferved  with  it.  He  needed  not  indeed  to  have 
extended  the  limb  fo  far,  but  that  he  was  willing  to 
take  in  Capella ,  the  only  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude 
that  came  lo  near  his  zenith. 

His  inftrument  being  fixed,  he  immediately  began 
to  obferve  fuch  ftars  as  he  judged  moft  proper  to  give 
him  any  light  into  the  caufe  of  the  motion  already 
mentioned.  There  was  a  fufficient  variety  oi  fmall 
ones,  and  not  lefs  than  twelve  that  he  could  obferve 
through  all  feafons  of  the  year,  as  they  were  bright 
enough  to  be  feen  in  the  day  time,  when  neareft  the 
fun.  He  had  not  been  long  oblerving,  before  he 
perceived  that  the  notion  they  had  before  entertained, 
that  the  ftars  were  fartheft  north  and  fouth  when  the 
fun  was  near  the  equinoxes,  was  only  true  of  thofe 
ftars  which  are  near  the  folftitial  colure.  And  after 
continuing  his  obfervations  a  few  months,  he  difeover- 
ed  what  lie  then  apprehended  to  be  a  general  law  ob¬ 
ferved  by  all  the  ftars,  namely,  that  each  of  them  be¬ 
came  ftationarv,  or  was  fartheft  north  or  fouth,  when 
it  paffed  over  his  zenith  at  fix  of  the  clock,  either  in 
the  evening  or  morn  in?.  He  perceived  alfo  that  what¬ 
ever  fituation  the  ftars  were  in,  with  refpetft  to  the  car¬ 
dinal  points  of  the  ecliptic,  the-  apparent  motion  »>1 
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every  one  of  them  tended  the  fame  way,  when  they  Aberration, 
palled  his  inftrument  about  the  fame  hour  of  the  day  1  v— 
or  night ;  for  they  all  moved  fouthward  when  they 
paffed  in  the  day,  and  northward  when  in  the  night  j 
fo  that  each  of  them  was  fartheft  north  ivhen  it  came 
in  the  evening  about  fix  of  the  clock,  and  fartheft  fouth 
when  it  came  about  fix  in  the  morning. 

Though  he  afterwards  dilcovered  that  the  maxima, 
in  moft  of  thefe  ftars,  do  not  happen  exactly  when  they 
pafs  at  thole  hours ;  yet,  not  being  able  at  that  time 
to  prove  the  contrary,  and  fuppofing  that  they  did,  he 
endeavoured  to  find  out  what  proportion  the  greatelb 
alterations  of  declination,  in  different  ftars,  bore  to 
each  other ;  it  being  very  evident  that  they  did  not  all 
change  their  inclination  equally.  It  has  been  before 
noticed,  that  it  appeared  from  Mr  Molineux’s  obfer¬ 
vations,  that  y  Draconis  changed  its  declination  above 
twice  as  much  as  the  before-mentioned  fmall  ftar  that 
was  nearly  oppoiite  to  it  ;  but  examining  the  matter 
more  nicely,  he  found  that  the  greatell  change  in  the 
declination  of  thefe  liars,  was  as  the  fine  of  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  each  ftar  refpedtively.  This  led  him  to  lufpect 
that  there  might  be  the  like  proportion  between  the 
maxima  of  other  ftars ;  but  finding  that  the  obferva¬ 
tions  of  fome  of  them  would  not  perfectly  correlpond 
with  fuch  an  hypothefis,  and  not  knowing  whether  the 
fmall  difference  he  met  with  might  not  be  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  and  error  of  the  obfervations,  he  de¬ 
ferred  the  farther  examination  into  the  truth  of  this  hy¬ 
pothefis,  till  he  fhould  be  fumillied  with  a  leries  of  ob¬ 
fervations  made  in  all  parts  of  the  year  ;  which  would 
enable  him  not  only  to  determine  what  errors  the  ob¬ 
fervations  might  be  liable  to,  or  how  far  they  might 
fafely  be  depended  on;  but  alfo  to  judge,  whether 
there  had  been  any  fenfible  change  in  the  parts  of  the 
inftrument  itfelf. 

When  the  year  was  completed,  he  began  to  exa¬ 
mine  and  compare  his  obfervations ;  and  having  fatil- 
fied  himfelf  as  to  the  general  laws  of  the  phenomena, 
he  then  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  caule  ol  them. 

He  was  already  convinced  that  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  ftars  was  not  owing  to  a  nutation  of  the  earth’s 
axis.  The  next  that  occurred  to  him,  was  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  direction  of  the  plumb-line,  by  which  the 
inftrument  was  conftantly  adjufted ;  but  this,  upon 
trial,  proved  infufficient.  Then  he  conlidered  what 
refraction  might  do ;  but  here  alio  he  met  with  no  !a- 
tisfaction.  At  laft,  through  an  amazing  fagacity,  lie 
conjectured  that  all  the  phenomena  hitherto  mention¬ 
ed,  proceeded  from  the  progreilive  motion  ot  light, 
and  the  earth’s  annual  motion  in  her  orbit:  for  he 
perceived,  that  if  light  were  propagated  in  time,  the 
apparent  place  ol  a  fixed  object  would  not  he  the 
fame  when  the  eye  is  at  reft,  as  when  it  is  moving  in 
any  other  direction  but  that  ot  the  line  palling  through 
the  object  and  the  eve  ;  and  that  when  the  ere  is  mo¬ 
ving  in  different  directions,  the  apparent  place  ot  the 
object  would  be  different.  (Hutton's  Math.  Did.). 

Aberration,  in  Optics,  the  deviation  or  difperfion 
of  the  rays  of  light,  when  reflected  by  a  Ipeculum, 
or  refracted  bv  a  lens,  which  prevents  them  from 
meeting  or  uniting  m  the  tame  point,  called  the  geo¬ 
metrical  focus,  but  are  Ipread  over  a  I  mall  Ipace,  and 
produce  a  confufion  of  images.  ’1  here  are  tveo  Iprcies 
of  aberration  diltinguiihed  by  their  different  caufes  •, 
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Aberration  the  one  arifes  from  the  figure  of  the  lens  or  fpeculum, 
II  the  other  from  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays 
,  Abgar-  .  of  light.  This  laft  fpecies  is  fometimes  called  the 
Newtonian,  from  the  name  of  its  dilcoverer.  See  Op¬ 
tics. 

Abberation  of  the  Planets ,  is  equal  to  the  geocen¬ 
tric  motion  of  the  planet,  the  fpace  it  appears  to  move 
as  feen  from  the  earth,  during  the  time  that  light  em¬ 
ploys  in  palling  from  the  planet  to  the  earth.  Thus, 
in  the  fun,  the  aberratiou  in  longitude  is  conftantly 
20",  that  being  the  fpace  moved  by  the  fun,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  by  the  earth,  in  the  time  of  8'  7", 
which  is  the  time  in  which  light  palles  from  the  iun  to 
the  earth.  In  like  manner,  knowing  the  diftance  of 
any  planet  from  the  earth,  by  proportion  it  will  be,  as 
the  diftance  of  the  fun  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  planet, 
fo  is  8'  7"  to  the  time  of  light  palling  from  the  planet 
to  the  earth  :  then  computing  the  planet’s  geocentric 
motion  in  this  time,  that  will  be  the  aberration  of  the 
planet,  whether  it  be  in  longitude,  latitude,  right  af- 
cenfion,  or  declination.  ( Hutton's  Math.  Die?.). 

AB ERYST W IT H ,  a  market-town  of  Cardigan- 
fliire,  in  Wales,  feated  on  the  Ridal,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Iftwith,  where  it  falls  into  the  fea*  It  is  a 
populous,  rich  town,  and  has  a  great  trade  in  lead,  and 
a  confiderable  fifliery  of  whiting,  cod,  and  herrings.  It 
was  formerly  furrounded  with  walls,  and  fortified  with 
a  caftle  y  but  both  are  now  in  ruins.  Its  diftance  from 
London  is  203  miles  W.  N.  W.  W.  Long.  4.  15. 
N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

»  ABESTA,  or  Avesta,  the  name  of  one  of  the  fa- 
cred  books  of  the  Perfian  magi,  which  they  aferibe  to 
their  great  founder  Zoroafter.  The  Abclta  is  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  two  others  of  their  religious  books  called 
Zend  and  Pazcnd ;  the  three  together  including  the 
■whole  fyftem  of  the  Ignicolae  or  worfhippers  of  fire. 

ABETTOR,  a  law  term,  implying  one  who  en¬ 
courages  another  to  the  performance  of  fome  criminal 
action,  or  who  is  art  and  part  in  the  performance  itfelf. 
Treafon  is  the  only  crime  in  which  abbettors  are  ex¬ 
cluded  by  law,  every  individual  concerned  being  con- 
fidered  as  a  principal.  It  is  the  fame  with  art-and-part 
in  the  Scots  law. 

ABEX,  a  country  of  Higher  Ethiopia,  in  Africa, 
bordering  on  the  Red  fea,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on 
♦he  eaft.  It  has  Nubia  or  Sennar  on  the  north  y  Sen- 
nar  and  Abyffinia  on  the  weft  -,  and  Abyllinia  on  the 
loutli.  Its  principal  towns  are  Suaquem  and  Arkeko. 
It  is  fubject  to  the  Turks,  and  has  the  name  of  the 
beglerbeglik  of  Habeleth.  It  is  about  five  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  one  hundred  in  breadth  ;  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country-,  fandy,  barren,  and  unhealthy,  much 
infefted  with  wild  beails  ;  and  the  forefts  abound  with 
ebony  trees. 

ABEYANCE,  in  Law,  the  expectancy  of  an  eftate. 
Thus  if  lands  be  leafed  to  one  perfon  for  life,  with  re- 
verfion  to  another  for  years,  the  remainder  for  years  is 
in  abeyance  till  the  death  of  the  leffee. 

ABGAR,  or  Abgarus,  a  name  given  to  feveral  of 
the  kings  of  Edeffa  in  Syria.  The  moll  celebrated  of 
them  was  one  who,  it  is  faid,  was  cotemporary  with 
Jefus  Chrift  y  and  who  having  a  diftemper  in  his  feet, 
HtVM ib  i  an<^  hearinS  ^ efus’s  miraculous  cures,  requefted  him 

cap.  13.  *  ^y  letter  to  come  and  cure  him.  Eufebius  *,  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  letter  was  genuine,  and  alfo  an  anfwer 


our  Saviour  is  faid  to  have  returned  to  It,  has  tranf-  Abgar 
lated  them  both  from  the  Syriac,  and  afferts  that  they  || 
were  taken  out  of  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Edeffa.  ^ians. 
The  firft  is  as  follows  :  “  Abgarus,  prince  of  Edefl’a,  ’  '  " 

“  to  Jefus  the  holy  Saviour,  who  hath  appeared  in  the 
“  flefli  in  the  confines  of  Jerufalem,  greeting.  I  have 
“  heard  of  thee,  and  of  the  cures  thou  haft  wrought 
“  without  medicines  or  herbs.  For  it  is  reported  thou 
“  makeft  the  blind  to  fee,  the  lame  to  walk,  lepers  to 
“  be  clean,  devils  and  unclean  lpirits  to  be  expelled, 

“  fuch  as  have  been  long  difeafed  to  be  healed,  and 
“  the  dead  to  be  railed  y  all  which  when  I  heard  con- 
“  ceming  thee,  I  concluded  with  myfelf,  That  either 
“  thou  waft  a  God  come  down  from  heaven,  or  the 
“  Son  of  God  lent  to  do  thefe  things.  I  have  there- 
“  fore  written  to  thee,  befeeching  thee  to  vouchfafe  to 
“  come  unto  me,  and  cure  my  dileale.  For  I  have 
“  alfo  heard  that  the  Jews  ufe  thee  ill,  and  lay  fnares 
“  to  dellroy  thee.  I  have  here  a  little  city,  plealantly 
“  fituated,  and  l’ufficient  lor  11s  both.  Abgarus.” 

To  this  letter,  Jefus,  it  is  faid,  returned  an  anfwer  by 
Aunanias,  Abgarus’s  courier  y  which  was  as  follows : 

“  Bleffed  art  thou,  O  Abgarus !  who  haft  believed  in 
“  me  whom  thou  haft  not  feen  y  for  the  Scriptures  fay 
“  of  me,  They  who  have  feen  me  have  not  believed  in 
“  me,  that  they  who  have  not  feen,  may,  by  believing, 

“  have  life.  But  whereas  thou  writeft  to  have  me 
“  come  to  thee,  it  is  of  necellitv  that  l  fulfil  all  things 
“  here  for  which  1  am  lent  y  and  having  finiihed  them, 

to  return  to  him  that  lent  me  :  but  when  I  am  re- 
“  turned  to  him,  I  will  then  fend  one  of  my  difciples 
“  to  thee,  who  ilia.II  cure  thy  malady,  and  give  file  to 
“  thee  and  thine.  Jesus.”  After  Jefus’s  afeenfion, 

Judas,  who  is  alfo  named  Thomas,  lent  Thaddeus,  one 
of  the  feventy,  to  Abgarus  y  who  preached  the  gol’pel 
to  him  and  his  people,  cured  him  of  his  dilorder,  and 
wrought  many  other  miracles  :  which  was  done,  fays 
Eufebius,  A.  II.  43. — Though  the  above  letters  are 
acknowledged  to  be  fpurious  by  the  candid  writers  of 
the  church  of  Rome  y  feveral  Proteftant  authors,  as 
Hr  Parker,  Dr  Cave,  and  Dr  Grabe,  have  maintained 
that  they  are  genuine,  and  ought  not  to  be  rejected. 

ABGILLUS,  John,  furnumed  Prefter  John,  was 
fon  to  a  king  of  the  Frifcii  y  and,  from  the  aufterity  of 
his  life,  obtained  the  name  of  Prejler,  or  Prieft.  He 
attended  Charlemagne  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land  y  but  inftead  of  returning  with  that  monarch  to 
Europe,  it  is  pretended  that  he  gained  mighty  con- 
quefts,  and  founded  the  empire  of  the  Abyffines,  call¬ 
ed,  from  his  name,  the  empire  of  Prefter  John.  He  is 
faid  to  have  written  the  hiftory  of  Charlemagne’s  jour¬ 
ney  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  own  into  the  Indies  y 
but  they  are  more  probably  trifling  romances,  written 
in  the  ages  of  ignorance. 

ABlANS,  anciently  a  people  of  Thrace,  or  (ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  authors)  of  Scythia.  They  had  no 
fixed  habitations  y  they  led  a  wandering  life.  Their 
houfes  were  waggons,  which  carried  all  their  poflef- 
fions.  They  lived  on  the  flelh  of  their  herds  and 
flocks,  on  milk  and  cheefe,  chiefly  on  that  of  mare’s 
milk.  They  were  unacquainted  with  commerce. 

They  only  exchanged  commodities  with  their-  neigh¬ 
bours.  They  pofleffed  lands,  but  they  did  not  culti¬ 
vate  them.  They  afiigned  their  agriculture  to  any 
who  would  undertake  it,  referring  only  to  themfelves 
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Asians  a  tribute  ;  which  they  exacted,  not  with  a  view  to  live 
||  in  affluence,  but  merely  to  enjoy  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

Abimelech.  They  never  took  arms  but  to  oblige  tliofe  to  make 
*  good  a  promife  to  them  bv  whom  it  had  been  broken. 
They  paid  tribute  to  none  of  the  neighbouring  Hates. 
They  deemed  themfelves  exempt  from  fuck  an  impo- 
fition  ;  for  they  relied  on  their  ftrength  and  courage, 
and  confequently  thought  themfelves  able  to  repel  any 
invaffon.  The  Abians,  we  are  told,  were  a  people  of 
great  integrity.  This  honourable  eulogium  is  given 
them  by  Homer.  (Strabo.) 

ABfATHAR,  high  prieil  of  the  Jews,  foil  to  Ahi- 
melech,  who  had  borne  the  lame  office,  and  received 
David  into  his  houfe.  This  lo  enraged  Saul,  -who  ha¬ 
ted  David,  that  he  put  Abimelech  to  death,  and  81 
priefts  5  Abiathar  alone  efcaped  the  maffacre.  He  af¬ 
terwards  was  high  prieft  ;  and  often  gave  King  David 
teftimonies  of  his  fidelity,  particularly  during  Abfa- 
Jom’s  confpiracy,  at  which  time  Abiathar  followed 
David,  and  bore  away  the  ark.  But  after  this,  con- 
lpiring  with  Adonijah,  in  order  to  raile  him  to  the 
throne  of  King  David  his  father  ;  this  l’o  e^afperated 
Solomon  again!!  him,  that  he  di veiled  him  of  the 
priellhood,  and  banifhed  him,  A.  l\t.  3021,  before 
Chrill  1014. 

ABIB,  iignifying  an  car  of  corn,  a  name  given  by 
the  Jews  to  the  ffrll  month  of  their  ecclefiallical  year, 
afterwards  called  Ni/lin.  It  commenced  at  the  vernal 
equinox )  and  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  by 
which  their  months  were  regulated,  anfwered  to  the 
latter  part  of  our  March  and  beginning  of  April. 

ABIDING  by  Writings,  in  Scots  Law  :  When  a 
perfon  founds  upon  a  writing  alleged  to  be  falfe,  he 
may  be  obliged  to  declare  judicially,  whether  he  will 
Hand  or  abide  by  it  as  a  true  deed. 

ABIES,  the  Fir-tree.  See  Pinus,  Botany 
Index. 

ABIGEAT,  an  old  law  term,  denoting  the  crime 
of  Healing  cattle  by  droves  or  herds.  This  crime  was 
fevcrclv  puniihed ;  the  delinquent  being  often  con¬ 
demned  to  the  mines,  baniflmieut,  and  fometimes  capi¬ 
tally. 

ABIIIU,  brother  to  Nadab,  and  fon  to  Aaron. 
The  two  former  had  the  happinefs  to  afcend  Mount 
Sinai  with  their  father,  and  there  to  behold  the  glory 
of  God  :  but  afterward  putting  ffrange  lire  into  their 
cenfers,  inllead  of  the  lacred  fire  commanded  by  God, 
fire  ruffling  upon  them  killed  them.  Though  all  the 
people  bewailed  this  terrible  catafirophe,  Mofes  for¬ 
bade  Aaron  and  his  two  fons  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  to 
join  in  the  lamentation. 

ABII  ScytHvE,  taken  by  Strabo  to  denote  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Sarmatae,  bordering  on  the  Thracians  and  Ba- 
Harne :  They  were  commended  by  Curtins  lor  their 
love  of  jufiicc,  and  by  Ammiefius  for  their  contempt 
of  earthly  things. 

ABIMELECH,  king  of  Gerar,  a  country  of  the 
Philiffines,  was  cotemporary  with  Abraham.  This  pa¬ 
triarch  and  his  family  being  there,  his  wife  Sarah, 
though  90  years  of  age,  was  not  fafv  in  it ;  for  Abi¬ 
melech  carried  her  off,  and  was  fo  enamoured  of  her, 
that  he  refolved  to  marrv  her.  Abraham  did  not  de¬ 
clare  himfelf  Sfrah’s  hulband ;  but  gave  out  flic  was 
•his  fifier.  But  the  king  being  warned  in  a  dream,  that 
lhe  was  married  to  a  prophet,  and  that  he  ffiould  die 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 


it  he  did  not  refiore  her  to  Abraham,  the  king  obeyed )  Abimelech 
at  the  fame  time  reproving  Abraham  for  his  dilinge-  || 
nuity  ;  who  thereupon,  among  other  excufes,  laid  ihe  Abiponians. 
was  really  his  fifier,  being  born  of  the  fame  father, 
though  of  a  different  mother.  Abimelech  afterwards 
gave  coniiderable  prel’ents  to  Abraham  ;  and  a  co\e- 
nant,  that  of  Beerlheba,  was  entered  into  between  them, 

A.  M.  2107.  After  the  deatli  of  Abraham,  there 
being  a  famine  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  Ifaac  his 
Ion  alio  withdrew  into  Gerar,  which  was  then  likewile 
governed  by  a  king  called 

AbimeIiEch,  probably  the  fucceffor  of  the  former. 

Here  Rebekali’s  beauty  forced  her  hulband  to  employ 
Abraham’s  artifice.  Abimelech  difeovering  that  they 
were  nearly  related,  chid  Ifaac  for  calling  his  wife  his 
filler  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  forbade  all  his  lubjects, 
upon  pain  of  death,  to  do  the  leall  injury  to  Ifaac  or 
Rebekah.  Ifaac’s  profperity  lofi  him  the  king’s 
friendfliip,  and  he  was  defired  to  go  from  among  them. 

He  obeyed ;  but  Abimelech  afterwards  entered  into  a 
covenant  with  him,  A.  M.  2200. 

Abimeeech,  the  natural  fon  of  Gideon,  by  his  con¬ 
cubine.  His  violent  afts  and  death  are  recorded  in 
Judges,  chap.  ix.  A.  M.  2769. 

ABINGDON,  a  market-town  in  Berklhire,  fituat- 
ed  on  a  branch  of  the  Thames,  derives  its  name  from 
an  ancient  abbey.  The  fireets,  which  are  well  paved, 
terminate  in  a  fpacious  area,  in  which  the  market  is 
held  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  area  is  the  market- 
lioufe,  which  is  fupported  on  lofiy  pillars,  with  a  large 
hall  of  freellone  above,  in  which  the  fummer  aflizes  for 
the  county  are  held,  and  other  public  bufinefs  done, 
the  Lent  aflizes  being  held  at  Reading.  It  has  two 
churches  •,  one  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  and  the  other 
to  St  Helena  :  the  latter  is  adorned  with  a  fpire,  and 
both  are  faid  to  have  been  ere  died  by  the  abbots  of 
Abingdon.  Here  are  alfo  two  hofpitals,  one  for  fix, 
and  the  other  for  thirteen  poor  men,  and  as  many  poor 
women ;  a  free  fchool ;  and  a  charity  fchool.  The 
town  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Mary.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  who  are  chofen  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  at  large  not  receiving  alms.  Its  great  manu¬ 
facture  is  malt,  large  quantities  of  which  are  font  by 
water  to  London.  It  is  feven  miles  fouth  of  Oxford, 

47  eafi  of  Glouceffer,  and  55  weff  of  London.  This 
town  is  luppoied  by  Bilhop  Giblon  to  be  the  place 
called,  in  the  Saxon  annals,  Clovcjhoo ,  where  two  fy- 
nods  are  faid  to  have  been  held,  one  in  742,  a,)d  ^ie 
other  in  822.  W.  Long.  1.  12.  N.  Lat.  $1.  42- 
ABINTESTATE,  in  Civil  Law,  is  applied  to  a 
perlon  who  inherits  the  right  of  one  who  died  inteflate 
or  without  making  a  will.  See  Intestate. 

ABIPONIANS,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  who 
formerly  inhabited  the  dillridl  of  C/iaks  in  Paraguay  ; 
but  the  hollilities  of  the  Spaniards  have  now  obliged 
them  to  remove  fouthward  into  the  territory  lying  be¬ 
tween  Santa  Fe  and  St  Jago.  T  he  only  account  we 
have  of  them  is  that  publiihed  by  M.  Dobrizhorter  in 
1785.  This  gentleman,  who  lived  feven  years  in 
their  country,  informs  us  that  they  are  not  numerous, 
the  whole  nation  not  much  exceeding  COOO5  for  which 
he  afligns  as  a  reafon  an  unnatural  cuitom  among  their 
women  of  fometimes  defiroying  their  own  children, 
from  motives  of  jealoufy  leff  their  hufbands  Ihould 
take  other  mates  during  the  long  time  they  give  luck, 

£  which 
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Abiponians  which  is  not  lefs  than  two  years.  They  are  naturally 
II  white,  but  by  expofure  to  the  air  and  i’moke,  become 
Ablacla-  0f  a  lJr0WI1  colour.  They  are  a  ftrong  and  hardy  race 
.  of  people  which  our  author  attributes  to  their  marry¬ 

ing  fo  late,  an  Abiponian  feldom  or  never  thinking  of 
marriage  till  30  years  of  age.  They  are  greatly  cele¬ 
brated  on  account  of  their  challity  and  other  virtues  ; 
though,  according  to  our  author,  they  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  Deity.  They  make  frequent  incurfions  into 
the  territories  of  the  Spaniards,  mounted  on  the  horles 
which  run  wild  in  thole  parts.  They  have  a  kind  of 
order  of  chivalry  for  their-  warriors  ;  and  are  fo  for¬ 
midable,  that  100  of  their  enemies  will  fly  before  ten 
of  thefe  horfemen.  The  hatred  which  thefe  lavages, 
whole  manners,  though  rude  and  uncultivated,  are  in 
many  refpedts  pure  and  virtuous,  bear  to  the  Spaniards, 
is  invincible.  “  Thefe  pretended  Chriftians,”  fays  our 
author,  “  who  are  the  fcum  of  the  Spanilh  nation, 
practile  every  kind  of  fraud  and  villany  among  thefe 
poor  barbarians  j  and  their  corrupt  and  vicious  morals 
are  fo  adapted  to  prejudice  the  Abiponians  againft  the 
Chriftian  religion,  that  the  Jefuit  miliionaries  have, 
by  a  fevere  law,  prohibited  any  Spaniard  from  coming, 
without  a  formal  permilllon,  into  any  of  their  colonies.” 
— From  his  account  of  the  luccefs  of  the  Jefuits  in  con¬ 
verting  them  to  Chriftianity,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  have  been  able  to  do  more  than  bribe 
them  to  a  compliance  with  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Popilli  fuperftition  ;  fo  that  in  general  they  are  quite 
ignorant  and  uncivilized  ;  a  moll  linking  inftance  of 
which  is,  that  in  counting  they  can  go  no  farther  than 
three  ;  and  all  the  art  of  the  Jefuits  to  teach  them  the 
fimpleft  ule  and  expreflion  of  numbers  has  proved  un- 
fuccefsful. 

ABIRAM,  a  feditious  Levite,  who,  in  concert 
with  Korah  and  Dathan,  rebelled  againft  Moles  and 
Aaron,  in  order  to  lhare  with  them  in  the  government 
of  the  people  ;  when  Moles  ordering  them  to  come 
with  their  cenfers  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  the 
earth  fuddenly  opened  under  their  feet,  and  l'wal lowed 
up  them  and  their  tents  ;  and  at  the  fame  inftant  fire 
came  from  heaven,  and  confumed  250  of  their  follow¬ 
ers.  Numb.  chap.  xvi. 

ABISHAI,  Ion  of  Zeruiah,  and  brother  to  Joab, 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  warriors  who  llourilhed  in 
the  reign  ol  David  :  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  300 
men,  with  no  other  weapon  but  his  lance  •,  and  flew  a 
Phililtine  giant,  the  iron  of  whole  fpear  weighed  300 
lhekels.  1  Sam.  chap.  xxvi.  2  Sam.  chap,  xxiii. 

ABJURATION,  in  our  ancient  culloms,  implied 
an  oath,  taken  by  a  perfon  guilty  of  felony,  and  who 
had  fled  to  a  place  of  fanCtuary,  whereby  he  folemnly 
engaged  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  ever. 

Abjuration  is  now  ufed  to  fignify  the  renouncing, 
declaiming,  and  denying  upon  oath,  the  Pretender  to 
have  any  kind  of  right  to  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms. 

Abjuration  of  Herefy ,  the  folemn  recantation  of 
any  doctrine  as  falfe  and  wicked. 

ABLACTATION,  or  weaning  a  child  from  the 
breall.  See  Weaning. 

Ablactation,  among  the  ancientgardeners,thefamc 
with  what  is  now  called  Grafting  by  approac  h,  is  a  me¬ 
thod  of  engrafting,  by  which  the  cyon  of  one  tree  being 
lor  fome  time  united  to  the  Hock  of  another,  is  afterwards 
eut  off,  and,  as  it  were,  weaned  from  the  parent  tree. 


ABLAI,  a  country  of  Great  Tartary,  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  which  are  called  Buchai'S  or  Buchares.  See 
AblaY.  Able. 

ABLACQUEATION,  an  old  term  in  Gardening , 
fignifies  the  operation  of  removing  the  earth,  and  bar¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  trees  in  winter,  to  expofe  them  more 
freely  to  the  air,  rain,  fnows,  &c. 

ABLANCOURT.  See  Perrot. 

ABLATIC  E,  in  Grammar ,  the  fixth  cafe  of  Latid 
nouns.  The  word  is  formed  from  auferre ,  “  to  take 
away.”  Priician  alfo  calls  it  the  comparative  cafe  ;  as 
ferving  among  the  Latins,  for  comparing,  as  well  as 
taking  away. 

The  ablative  is  oppofite  to  the  dative  ;  the  firft 
expreliing  the  attion  of  taking  away,  and  the  latter 
that  of  giving. 

In  Engliih,  French,  &c.  there  is  no  precile  mark 
whereby  to  dillinguilh  the  ablative  from  other  cafes , 
and  we  only  ufe  the  term  in  analogy  to  the  Latin. 

Thus,  in  the  two  phrales,  the  magnitude  of  the  city, 
and  he /poke  much  of  the  city  ;  we  fay,  that  of  the  city 
in  the  firft  is  genitive,  and  in  the  latter  ablative  ;  be- 
caufe  it  would  be  fo,  if  the  two  phrales  were  expreflei 
in  Latin. 

The  queftion  concerning  the  Greek  ablative  has 
been  the  lubject  of  a  famous  literary  war  between  two 
great  grammarians,  Frifchlin  and  Crufius  j  the  former 
maintaining,  and  the  latter  oppoling,  the  reality  of  it. 

The  difpute  ft  ill  lublifts  among  their  rcipcclive  follow¬ 
ers.  The  chief  real’on  alleged  by  the  former  is,  that 
the  Roman  writers  often  joined  Greek  words  with  the 
Latin  prepoiitions  which  govern  ablative  cales,  as 
well  as  with  nouns  of  the  fame  cafe.  To  which  their 
opponents  anfwer,  that  the  Latins  anciently  had  no  ab¬ 
lative  themielves  •,  but  inllead  thereof,  made  ufe,  like 
the  Greeks,  of  the  dative  cafe ;  till  at  length  they 
formed  an  ablative,  governed  by  prepoiitions,  which 
were  not  put  before  the  dative  :  that,  at  firft,  the  two 
cafes  had  always  the  lame  termination,  as  they  ltill 
have  in  many  inftanees  :  but  that  this  was  afterwards 
changed  in  certain  words.  It  is  nq  wonder  then,  that 
the  Latins  l'ometimes  join  prepofitions  which  govern  an 
ablative  cafe,  or  nouns  in  the  ablative  cale,  with  Greek 
datives,  lincc  they  were  originally  the  fame  •,  and  that 
the  Greek  dative  has  the  fame  efledt  as  the  Latin  abla¬ 
tive. 

Ablative  Absolute,  in  Grammar ,  is  a  phrafe  de¬ 
tached  or  independent  of  the  other  parts  of  a  fcntence 
or  difcourfe.  In  the  Latin  language  it  is  frequent,  and 
it  has  been  adopted  by  the  moderns. 

A  BLAY,  in  Geography,  a  country  of  Great  Tartary, 
governed  by  a  Calmuck  chief,  but  fuhjedt  to  Euflia, 
to  obtain  its  protection.  It  lies  eaft  of  the  river  Irtilch, 
and  extends  500  leagues  along  the  fouthern  frontiers 
of  Siberia,  from  E.  Long.  72°  to  83°.  N.  Lat.  from 
•ft°  t0  54°- 

ABLE,  or  Abel,  Thomas,  chaplain  to  Queen 
Catharine,  confort  to  Henry  "\  III.  dillinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  his  zeal  in  oppoling  the  proceedings  againft 
that  unfortunate  princel's  for  a  divorce.  I' or  this  pur- 
pofe  lie  wrote  a  piece,  entitled  “  Tra&utus  de  non  dif- 
folvcndo  Henrici  ei  Catharines  matrimonio,  i.  e.  “  A 
Treatife  proving  that  the  marriage  offing  Henry  and 
Queen  Catharine  ought  not  to  be  diffolved.”  But  the 
title  of  the  book,  according  to  Bifliop  Tanner,  was 
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Able  Invitla  Veritas.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
li  arts  at  Oxford  on  the  4th  of  July  1513,  and  that  of 
Abner.  .  mailer  of  arts  on  the  27th  of  July  1516.  In  1534 
he  fell  under  a  profecution  for  being  concerned  in  the 
affair  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  called  the  Holy  Maul  of 
Kent.  This  was  an  infamous  impoilor,  fuborned  by 
the  monks  to  ufe  ftrange  gefliculations,  exhibit  ficti¬ 
tious  miracles,  and  to  feign  the  gift  of  prophecy  •,  and 
fo  well  did  fhe  a  cl  her  part,  that  fhe  drew  fome  per- 
fons  of  refpefiability  to  her  intereft  :  but  being  detect¬ 
ed,  Ihe  was  condemned  and  executed,  after  dilcover- 
ing  the  names  of  her  principal  accomplices  and  inftiga- 
tors.  On  her  account  Able  was  charged  with  mifpri- 
fion  of  treafon,  by  flat.  2C  Hen.  VIII.;  and  being alfo 
one  of  thofe  who  denied  the  king’s  fupremacy  over  the 
church,  he  was  apprehended  and  imprifoned ;  during 
which  time  his  confinement  was  fo  rigorous,  that  the 
keeper  of  Newgate  was  committed  to  Marfhalfea  pri- 
fon  for  fuffering  him  to  go  out  upon  bail.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Smithfield 
in  1 540.  Bouchier  gives  him  the  character  of  a  very 
learned  man  ;  and  tells  us,  that  he  ufed  to  teach  the 
queen  mufic  and  the  learned  languages. 

ABLECTI,  in  Homan  antiquity,  a  feleCt  body  of 
foldiers  chofen  from  among  thofe  called  Extraordi- 
NARII. 

ABLEGMINA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  thofe  choice 
parts  of  the  entrails  of  victims  which  were  offered  in 
facrifice  to  the  gods.  They  were  fprinkled  with  flour, 
and  burnt  upon  the  altar ;  the  priefts  pouring  fome  wine 
on  them. 

ABLOE,  in  Geography ,  a  town  of  Little  Tartary, 
which  lies  between  the  river  Dnieper  and  the  Black 
lea.  E.  Long.  33.  15.  N.  Lat.  46.  20. 

ABLUENTS,  in  Medicine ,  the  fame  with  diluters 
or  Diluents. 

ABLUTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  the  walk¬ 
ing,  or  purify  ing  fomething  with  water. 

Ablution,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  a  ceremonv  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients,  and  Hill  praCtifed  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  world  :  it  confifted  in  walking  the  body,  which 
was  always  done  before  facrificing,  or  even  entering  their 
houfes.  Ablutions  appear  to  be  as  old  as  any  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  external  worfhip  itfelf.  Mofes  enjoined  them ; 
T.he  heathens  adopted  them  ;  and  Mahomet  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  have  continued  them  :  thus  they  have  got  foot¬ 
ing  among  moll  nations,  and  make  a  confiderable  part 
of  moll  eftablifhed  religions. — The  Egyptian  priells 
had  their  diurnal  and  nocturnal  ablutions;  the  Grecians 
their  fprinklings  ;  the  Romans  their  luftrations  and  la- 
vations  ;  the  Jews  their  walking  of  hands  and  feet,  be- 
fide  their  baptifms. — The  ancient  Chriflians  had  their 
ablutions  before  communion;  which  the  Romilk  church 
Rill  retain  before  their  mafs,  fometimes  after.  The  Sy¬ 
rians,  Copts,  &c.  have  their  folemn  walkings  on  Good 
Friday  :  the  Turks  their  greater  and  leffer  ablutions  j 
their  Ghall  and  Wodou,  their  Aman,  Taharat,  &c. 

ABNER,  the  fon  of  Ner,  fathcr-in-law  to  Saul, 
and  general  of  all  his  forces,  ferved  him  on  all  oc- 
cafions  with  fidelity  and  courage.  After  the  death  of 
that  prince,  Abner  let  Ukbofiicth,  Saul’s  fon,  on  the 
throne.  A  war  breaking  out  between  the  tribe  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  who  had  defied  David  king,  and  Ifrncl,  Abner 
marched  againfl  that  prince  with  the  flower  of  his  troops, 
but  was  defeated.  Abner  afterward,  being  difgullcJ, 


went  over  to  David,  and  induced  the  chiefs  of  the  ar-  Aimer 
my  and  the  elders  of  Ifrael  to  declare  for  him.  He  was  H 
received  by  David  with  every  mark  of  affection,  which  ,  Ab®ccis. 
gave  offence  to  Joab,  by  whom  he  ivas  infidioufly  put  to  v 
death,  A.  M.  2956. 

ABNOBA,  now  Abenow,  in  Geography ,  a  long 
range  of  mountains  in  Germany,  extending  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Necker,  and  having  different  names  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  countries  through  which  they 
llretch.  About  the  river  Maine  they  are  called  the 
Oden  or  Otenwald  ;  between  Heffeand  Franconia,  the 
Spejfart ;  and  about  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  where  the 
Danube  takes  its  rife,  they  receive  the  name  of  Boar. 

ABO,  a  maritime  town  in  Sweden,  fituated  on  the 
promontory  formed  by  the  gulfs  of  Finland  and  Both¬ 
nia,  1 20  miles  north-eaft  from  Stockholm,  in  E.  Long. 

21.  28.  and  N.  Lat.  60.  10.  It  is  a  llapelllad,  or  city, 
which  has  the  privilege  of  a  foreign  trade,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  lane  or  government  and  diocefe  of  Abo. 

It  is  built  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Aurajocki,  which 
have  a  communication  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The 
llreets  and  lanes  of  Abo  amount  to  102;  the  number  of 
houfes  to  1100,  which  in  1780  contained  above  2000 
families.  In  1791  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
8500. 

A  gymnafium  yvas  ellabliihed  at  Abo  by  Guilavus 
Adolphus  in  1626,  which  was  converted  by  Queen 
Chriftina,  in  1640,  into  an  academy  or  univerfity,  in 
which  are  now  taught,  anatomy,  natural  hiflory,  che- 
miilry,  and  economics.  The  library  founded  by  Queen 
Chriftina  confifts  of  above  10,000  volumes,  befides  ma- 
nuferipts,  ancient  coins,  medals,  &c.  The  fchool  of 
anatomy  is  in  confiderable  repute  ;  and  enjoys,  it  is 
faid,  one  very  extraordinary  privilege.  By  a  particu¬ 
lar  regulation,  all  perfons  who  hold  lands  or  penfiens 
from  the  crown  are  bound  to  leave  their  bodies  to  be 
diffefied  for  the  inftrufiion  of  the  lludents. 

The  trade  of  Abo  is  confiderable.  The  exports  con- 
fift  of  iron,  copper,  pitch,  tar,  deals,  &c.  The  imports 
are  tobacco,  coffee,  fugar,  wine,  fait,  grain,  hemp,  and 
fpiceries.  In  Abo  are  manufafiured  filk  ribbands,  fuf- 
tian,  fail-cloth,  leather,  tiles,  watches  and  clocks,  paper, 
fugar,  and  tobacco.  The  plantations  of  tobacco  in  this 
neighbourhood  produce  not  lefs  than  152,000  cwt.  an¬ 
nually.  (Acerbi's  Travels ). 

Abo-hus,  or  Abo-slot,  a  very  ancient  caftle  in  Fin¬ 
land,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aura,  was  the 
refidence  of  Duke  John,  and  the  prifon  of  King  Eric  in 
the  16th  century.  It  is  at  prefent  employed  as  a  ma¬ 
gazine  for  corn  and  gunpowder,  and  as  a  prifon  for 
ftate  offenders. 

ABOARD,  the  infide  of  a  fhip.  Hence  any  perfon 
who  enters  a  fliip  is  laid  to  go  aboard :  hut  when  an 
enemy  enters  in  the  time  of  battle,  he  is  faid  to  hoard  ; 
a  phrafe  which  always  implies  hoftility. —  Vo  fall  aboard 
of  is  to  ftrike  or  encounter  another  fliip  when  one  or 
both  are  in  motion,  or  to  be  driven  upon  a  fliip  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  or  current.— Aboard-main-tack,  the 
order  to  draw  the  main-tack,  i.  e.  the  lower  corner  of 
the  main-fail,  down  to  the  CHESS-TREE. 

ABOASAR,  in  Geography,  a  village  in  Lower 
Egvpt,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Rufiris. 

ABOCCIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  Abuncis  of 
Ptolemy,  a  town  of  Ethiopia,  fituated  on  the  wellcrn 
fide  of  the  Nile  near  the  great  cataract. 
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Abocro  ABOCRO,  or  Aborrel,  in  Geography ,  a  town  near 

||  the  river  Ankobar  or  Cobre,  on  the  African  Gold 
Abomafus.^  coaXL  It  gives  name  to  a  republican  province. 

ABOLA,  in  Geography ,  a  divifion  of  the  Agow,  in 
Abylnnia,  is  a  narrow  valley,  through  which  runs  a 
river  of  the  lame  name,  whofe  waters  receive  many 
tributary  flreams  from  the  lofty,  rugged,  and  woody 
mountains  that  form  the  valley.  In  none  of  the  rivers 
are  any  filh  found,  which  Bruce  afcribes  to  their  being 
dried  up  in  the  lummer,  and  great  rapidity  in  winter. 

ABOLITION,  implies  the  act  of  annulling,  de- 
ftroying,  making  void,  or  reducing  to  nothing.  In 
our  law,  it  fignifies  the  repealing  any  law  or  llatute. 
The  leave  given  by  a  prince  or  judge  to  a  criminal  ac- 
culer  to  defifl  front  farther  perfecution  of  the  accufed, 
is  in  the  molt  appropriate  fenie  denominated  abolition. 

Abolition  is  particularly  tiled  among  civilians,  for 
remitting  the  puniihment  of  a  crime.  It  is,  in  this 
fenie,  a  kind  of  amnefty  )  the  puniihment,  not  the  in- 
1  famy,  is  taken  off. 

Abolition,  in  the  Roman  law,  is  the  annulling  a 
profecution,  or  legal  accufation :  and  in  this  i'enfe,  it 
is  diflerent  from  amnelty ;  for,  in  the  former,  the  ac- 
culation  might  be  renewed  by  the  fame  prol’ecutor,  but 
in  the  latter,  it  was  extinguifhed  for  ever.  W  ithin  30 
days  after  a  public  abolition ,  the  lame  accufer,  with  the 
prince’s  licence,  was  allowed  to  renew  the  charge  •, 
after  a  private  abolition ,  another  accufer  might  renew 
it,  but  the  lame  could  not.  Abolition  was  all’o  ufed  for 
expunging  a  perlon’s  name  from  the  public  lilt  of  the 
acculed,  hung  up  in  the  treafury.  It  was  either  pub¬ 
lic,  as  that  under  Auguftus,  when  all  the  names  which 
had  long  hung  up,  were  expunged  at  once ;  or  pri¬ 
vate,  when  it  was  done  at  the  motion  of  one  of  the 
parties.  Abolition  of  debts,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Theodoiian  code,  was  fometimes  granted  to  thole 
who  were  indebted  to  the  fifcus.  A  medal  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Adrian  reprefents  that  prince  with  a  fceptre  in 
his  left  hand,  and  a  lighted  torch  in  his  right,  with 
which  he  fets  fire  to  feveral  papers  in  prefence  of  the 
people,  who  teftify  their  joy  and  gratitude  by  lifting 
up  their  hands  towards  heaven.  The  legend  on  the 
medal  is,  Re/iqua  vetera  H.  s.  nmnmis  abolita. 

ABOLLA,  in  antiquity,  a  warm  kind  of  garment, 
lined  or  doubled,  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
chiefly  out  of  the  city,  in  following  the  camp. — Critics 
and  antiquaries  are  greatly  divided  as  to  the  form, 
ufe,  kinds,  &c.  of  this  garment.  Papias  makes  it  a 
fpecies  of  the  toga ,  or  gown  ;  but  Nonnius,  and  moll 
others,  iuppoie  it  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  pallium,  or 
cloak.  The  abo/la  feems  rather  to  have  Rood  oppofed 
to  the  toga,  which  was  a  garment  of  peace,  as  the 
abol/a  was  of  war ;  at  leall  \  arro  and  Martial  place 
them  in  this  oppofite  light.  There  feem  to  have  been 
diflerent  kinds  of  aboil ee,  appropriated  to  different 
characters  and  occaiions.  Even  kings  appear  to  have 
ufed  the  abolla :  Caligula  was  offended  with  King 
Ptolemy  for  appearing  at  the  fhows  in  a  purple  abolla, 
the  iplendour  of  which  drew  the  eyes  of  the  fpedators 
from  the  emperor  to  himfelf. 

ABOMASUS,  Abomasum,  or  Abomasius,  names 
ol  the  fourth  llomach  of  ruminating  animals.  It  is  in 
the  abomafus  ol  calves  and  lambs  that  the  runnet  or 
earning  is  formed  wherewith  milk  is  curdled.  See 
Anatomy,  Part  II. 


ABOMINATION,  a  term  ufed  in  Scripture  with  Abomins*. 
regard  to  the  Hebrews,  who,  being  lhepherds,  are  faid  tion 

to  have  been  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  becaufe  II  _ 
they  facrificed  the  facred  animals  of  that  people,  as  -Aborigine?; 
oxen,  goats,  fheep,  &c.  which  the  Egyptians  elleemed 
as  abominations,  or  things  unlawful.  The  term  is  alfo 
applied  in  the  facred  writings  to  idolatry  and  idols,  be¬ 
caufe  the  worfhip  of  idols  is  in  itfelf  an  abominable 
thing,  and  at  the  fame  time  ceremonies  obferved  bv 
idolaters  were  always  attended  with  licentiouinefs  and 
other  odious  and  abominable  actions.  The  abomination 
of  (lefolation,  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  is  lup- 
pofed  to  imply  the  llatue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  caufed  to  be  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem.  And  the  abomination  of  dr/b/ation ,  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Evaugelills,  iigniiies  the  enfigns  of  the 
Romans,  during  the  lalt  liege  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  on 
which  the  figures  of  their  gods  and  emperors  were  em¬ 
broidered,  and  placed  upon  the  temple  after  it  was  taken, 

ABON,  AbONA,  or  Abonis,  ill  Ancient  Geography f 
a  town  and  river  of  Albion.  The  town,  according  to 
Camden,  is  Abingdon  ;  and  the  river,  Abhon  or  Avon. 

But  by  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  the  diliance  is  nine  miles 
from  the  \  enta  Silurum,  or  Caer-  \\  cut  •,  others,  there¬ 
fore,  take  the  town  to  be  Porflmt,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Avon,  near  Briflol.  Abhon  or  Avon,  in  the 
Celtic  language,  denotes  a  river. 

ABORAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  bv  Xenophon 
called  Araxes,  a  river  of  Mefopotamia,  which  flows 
into  the  Euphrates  at  Circefium.  In  the  negocialion 
between  Dioclelian  and  Narfcs,  near  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  it  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  the 
Roman  and  Perfian  empire. 

ABORIGINES,  ill  hillorv,  (Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naffus,  Livy,  \  irgil)  ;  originally  a  proper  name,  given 
to  a  certain  people  in  Italy,  who  inhabited  the  an¬ 
cient  Latium,  or  country  now  called  Campagna  di  Ro¬ 
ma.  In  this  fenie  the  Aborigines  are  dillinguifhed 
from  the  Janigenae,  who,  according  to  the  fall’e  Bc- 
rofus,  inhabited  the  country  before  them  j  from  the 
Siculi,  whom  they  expelled ;  from  the  Grecians, 
from  whom  they  defeended  ;  from  the  Latins,  whole 
name  they  affumed  after  their  union  with  /Eneas  and 
the  Trojans  \  laflly,  from  the  Aufonii,  olfei,  Oeno- 
trii,  &c.  neighbouring  nations  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  \\  hence  this  people  came  bv  the  appellation 
is  much  difputcd.  St  Jerome  lays,  they  were  lo  call¬ 
ed,  as  being,  abfque  origine,  the  primitive'  planters  of 
the  country  after  the  flood  :  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus 
accounts  for  the  name,  as  denoting  them  the  founders  of 
the  race  of  inhabitants  of  that  country  :  others  think 
them  fo  called  as  being  originally  Arcadians,  who 
claimed  to  be  earth-born,  and  not  defeended  from  any 
people.  Aurelius  V idler  fuggefls  another  opinion,  viz. 
that  they  were  called  Aborigines,  q.  d.  Aberrigines , 
from  ah,  “  from,”  and  errare,  “  to  wander  j”  as  having 
been  before  a  wandering  people.  Paufanias  rather 
thinks  they  were  thus  called  ogts-f,  “  from  moun¬ 
tains  j”  which  opinion  feems  confirmed  by  irgil,  who, 
fpeaking  of  Saturn,  the  legiilator  of  this  people,  fays, 

Is  genus  indocile  ac  difperfum  montibus  a/tis 

Compofuit,  legejque  dedit. - 

The  Aborigines  were  either  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  fettled  there  by  Janus,  as  fome  ima¬ 
gine  > 
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Aborigines,  gine  5  or  bY  Saturll>  or  Chanl>  .  as  otbers  f  n?f  lo.nS 
Abortion.’  after  the  difperfion,  or  even,  as  iome  tiiink,  before  it  : 

' - y— — 1  Or,  they  were  a  colony  lent  from  lbme  other  nation ; 

who  expelling  the  Siculi,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  let- 
tleil  in  their  place.  About  this  mother  nation  there 
23  great  difputc.  Some  maintain  it  to  be  the  Aleu¬ 
tians,  parties  of  whom  were  brought  into  Italy  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  ;  the  firtl  under  the  conduit  ol  Oenotrius, 
ion  of  Lycaon,  450  years  before  the  Trojan  war  ;  a 
l'econd  from  Thetlaly  ;  a  third  under  Evander,  60 
years  before  the  Trojan  war ;  befides  another  under 
Hercules  •,  and  another  of  Lacedaemonians,  who  fled 
from  the  fevere  dilcipline  of  Lycurgus  :  all  thefc  uni¬ 
ting,  are  faid  to  have  formed  the  nation  or  kingdom 
of  die  Aborigines.  Others  will  have  them  of  barba¬ 
rian  rather  than  Grecian  origin,  and  to  have  come 
from  Scythia  ;  others  from  Gaul.  Lallly,  Others  will 
have  them  to  be  Canaanites,  expelled  by  Jofliua. 

The  term  Aborigi nes,  though  lo  famous  in  antiqui¬ 
ty,  is  ufed  111  modern  geography  only  oceafionally  as 
an  appellative.  It  is  given  to  the  primitive  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  qountry,  in  contradillindion  to  colonies,  or 
new  races  of  people. 

ABORTION,  in  Midwifery ,  the  premature  exclu- 
lion  of  a  foetus.  See  Midwifery. 

The  practice  of  procuring  abortions  was  prohibited 
by  the  ancient  Greek  legiflators  Solon  and  Lycurgus. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  permitted  among  the  Romans, 
has  been  much  dilputed.  It  is  certain  the  practice, 
which  was  by  them  called  vijceribm  vim  i/iferre,  was 
frequent  enough  ;  but  whether  there  was  any  penalty 
on  it  before  the  emperors  Severus  and  Antonme,  is 
the  qucftion.  Nodt  maintains  the  negative  ;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  thofe  princes  only  made  it  criminal  in  one 
particular  cale,  viz.  of  a  married  woman’s  pra&ifing 
it  out  of  refentment  againft  her  hulhand,  111  order  to 
defraud  him  of  the  comfort  of  children  :  this  was  or¬ 


dered  to  be  punifhed  by  a  temporary  exile.  1  he  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  the  practice  is  laid  to  have  been  al¬ 
lowed,  was,  that  the  loetus,  while  in  utero,  was  repu¬ 
ted  as  a  part  of  the  mother,  ranked  as  one  of  her  own 
vifeera,  over  which  Ihe  had  the  fame  power  as  over  the 
reft  :  befides,  that  it  was  not  reputed  as  a  man,  homo; 
nor  to  be  alive,  othenvile  than  as  a  vegetable  :  confe- 
quently,  that  the  crime  amounted  to  little  more  than 
that  of  plucking  unripe  fruit  from  the  trees.  Seneca 
reprefents  it  is  a  peculiar  glory  of  Helvia,  that  die  had 
never,  like  other  women,  whole  chief  lludy  is  their 
beauty  and  fhape,  dellroyed  the  foetus  in  her  womb. 
The  primitive  fathers,  Athenagoras,  lertullian,  YIi- 
nutius  Felix,  Auguftin,  &c.  declaimed  loudly  againft 
the  practice  as  virtual  murder.  Several  councils  have 
condemned  it.  Yet  we  are  told  that  the  modern  Ro- 
mifli  eccleiiaftical  laws  allow  of  dilpenlations  tor  it. 
Egane  mentions  the  rates  at  which  a  difpenfation  for 
it  may  be  had. 

The  practice  of  artificial  abortion  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  women  and  nurfes,  rarely  in  that  of  pin  li- 
cians  ;  who,  in  lome  countries,  are  not  admitted  to  the 
profeflion  without  abjuring  it.  Hippocrates,  in  the 
oath  he  would  have  enjoined  on  all  phylicians,  includes 
their  not  giving  the  prjfus  abort ivus,  though  elfewhere 
he  gives  the  formal  procefs  whereby  he  himlelf  pro¬ 
cured  in  a  young  woman  a  mifearriage.  It  may,  how¬ 


ever,  be  obferved,  that  often  all  the  powers  of  art 


prove  inefiefhial,  and  no  lefs  often  do  the  attempts  Alortioa 

prove  the  means  of  punifliment  by  their  fatal  conle-  II 
1  AbrabaneL 

quences.  .  » 

Abortion,  among  gardeners,  fignifies  fuch  fruits 
as  are  produced  too  early,  and  never  arrive  at  matu¬ 
rity. 

ABORTIVE,  is,  in  general,  applied  to  whatever 
comes  before  its  legitimate  time,  or  to  any  defign  which 
mifearries. 

Abortive  Corn ,  a  diftemper  of  corn  mentioned  by 
M.  Tillet,  and  fufpeCled  to  be  occalioned  by  111  feels. 

It  appears  long  before  harveft,  and  may  be  known  by 
a  deformity  of  the  ftalk,  the  leaves,  the  ear,  and  even 
the  grain. 

Abortive  Vellum ,  is  made  of  the  fkin  of  an  abortive 
calf. 

ABOTRITES,  or  Abodrites,  in  HiJIory,  the 
name  of  a  people  bordering  on  Bulgaria,  in  that  part 
of  Dacia  contiguous  to  the  Danube.  The  country  of 
the  Abodrites,  now  called  Mecklenburg,  was  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Vandalia. 

ABOUKIR,  a  fmall  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  in 
the  defert  between  Alexandria  and  Rofetta.  It  is  the 
ancient  Canopus,  and  is  fituated,  according  to  Mr  Sa- 
vary,  fix  leagues  from  Pharos.  Pliny  lays,  from  the 
teftimonies  of  antiquity,  that  it  was  formerly  an  llland : 
and  its  local  appearance  makes  this  credible  ;  for  the 
grounds  around  it  are  fo  low,  that  the  fea  ftill  covered 
a  part  of  them  in  the  days  of  Strabo.  1  he  town  is 
built  upon  a  rock,  which  forms  a  handiome  road  tor 
flupping,  and  was  out  of  the  reach  ol  inundations. 

In  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  a  fignal  vidtory  was  obtained 
in  1798  by  the  Englifh  fleet  over  the  French  fleet. 

The  town  was  taken  from  the  lurks,  after  a  vigorous 
defence,  by  the  French  in  1799,  aiid  retaken  by  the 
Englifh  in  1801. 

ABOUT,  the  fituation  of  a  fliip  immediately  after 
flic  has  tacked,  or  changed  her  courfe  by  going  about 
and  Handing  on  the  other  tack. — About  Jhip  !  the  or¬ 
der  to  the  fin  p’s  crew  foi*  tacking. 

ABOUTIGE,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  Africa, 
near  the  Nile,  where  they  make  the  heft  opium  in  all 
the  Levant.  It  was  formerly  a  large,  but  now  is  a. 
mean  place.  N.  Lat.  26.  5°* 

ABRA,  a  lilver  coin  ftruck  iu  Poland,  and  worth 
about  one  fliilling  fterling.  It  is  current  in  feveral 
parts  of  Germany,  at  Conllantinople,  Allracan,  Smyrna, 
and  Grand  Cairo. 

ABRABANEL,  Abarbanel,  or  Avravanel, 

Isaac,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  defeended  from  King  David, 
and  born  at  Lifbon  A.  1).  1437.  He  became  coun- 
fellor  to  Alphonfo  V.  king  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards 
to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  ;  but  in  1492  was  obliged 
to  leave  Spain  with  the  other  Jews.  In  lliort,  after  re- 
Jiding  at  Naples,  Corfu,  and  feveral  other  cities,  he 
died  at  Venice  in  1508,  aged  71.  Abrabanel  palled 
for  one  of  the  moll  learned  of  the  rabbis ;  and  the  Jews 
gave  him  the  names  of  the  Sage,  the  1  nnce,  and  the 
Great  Politician.  "We  have  a  commentary  of  Ins  on 
all  the  Old  Tcflament,  which  is  pretty  fcarce  :  lie  there 
principally  adheres  to  the  literal  feme;  and  his  lljle  is 
clear,  but  a  little  ditVule.  His  other  works  are,  A 
Treatifc  on  the  Creation  of  the  World;  in  which  he  re¬ 
futes  Ariftotle,  who  imagined  that  the  world  was 
eternal ;  A  Treatifc  on  the  Explication  of  the  Prophe- 
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Abrabanei  cles  delating  to  the  Meffiah,  againft  the  Chriftians 
II  book  concerning  Articles  of  Faith  ;  and  fome  others 
Abraham.  ^  }efs  fought  after.  Though  Abrabanei  dil'covers  his  im- 
placable  averhon  to  Chriftianity  in  all  his  writings,  yet 
he  treated  Chriftians  with  politenefs  and  good  manners 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

ABRACADABRA,  a  magical  word,  recommended 
by  Serenus  Samonicus  as  an  antidote  againft  agues  and 
feveral  other  difeafes.  It  was  to  be  written  upon  a  piece 
of  paper  as  many  times  as  the  word  contains  letters, 
omitting  the  iaft  letter  of  the  former  every  time,  as  in 
4  the  margin  t,  and  repeated  in  the  fame  order ;  and 
abracadabra  then  fufpendea  about  the  neck  by  a  linen  thread.  A- 
abraeada.br  l)racadabra  wa3  the  name  of  a  god  worlhipped  bv  the 
abracada  Syrians  5  fo  wearing  his  name  was  a  fort  of  invocation 
of  his  aid  ;  a  practice  which,  though  not  more  ufeful, 
yet  was  lefs  irrational,  than  is  the  equally  heathenifh 
practice  among  thofe  who  call  themfelves  Chriftians,  of 
wearing  various  things,  in  expectation  of  their  opera¬ 
ting  by  a  fynrpathy,  whole  parents  Were  Ignorance  and 
a  Superftition. 

ABRAHAM,  the  father  and  flock  whence  the 
faithful  fprung,  was  the  fon  of  Terah.  He  was  de¬ 
fended  from  Noah  by  Shem,  from  whom  he  was  nine 
degrees  removed.  Some  fix  his  birth  in  the  130th  year 
of  Terah’s  age,  but  others  place  it  in  his  father’s  70th 
year.  It  is  highly  probable  he  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Ur,  in  Chaldea,  which  he  and  his  father  left  when  they 
went  to  Canaan,  where  they  remained  till  the  death  of 
Terah;  after  which,  Abraham  refumed  his  firft  defign  of 
going  to  Paleftine.  The  Scriptures  mention  the  feve¬ 
ral  places  he  flopped  at  in  Canaan  ;  his  journey  into 
Egypt,  where  his  wife  was  carried  off  from  him  ;  his 
going  into  Gerar,  where  Sarah  was  again  taken  from 
him,  but  reftored,  as  before  ;  the  victory  he  obtained 
over  the  four  kings  who  had  plundered  Sodom  ;  his 
compliance  with  his  wife,  who  infilled  that  he  fliould 
make  ule  of  their  maid  Hagar  in  order  to  raife  up 
children ;  the  covenant  God  made  with  him,  fealed 
with  the  ceremony  of  circumcifion ;  his  obedience  to 
the  command  of  God,  who  ordered  him  to  offer  up 
his  only  fon  as  a  facrifice,  and  how  this  bloody  act  was 
prevented ;  his  marriage  with  Keturah ;  his  death  at 
the  age  of  175  years;  and  his  interment  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  near  the  body  of  Sarah  his  firft  wife. 
It  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  dwell  long  upon  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars,  fince  they  are  fo  well  known.  But  tradition 
has  lupplied  numberlefs  others,  the  mention  of  one  or 
two  of  which  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Many  extraordinary  particulars  have  been  told  re¬ 
lating  to  his  converfion  from  idolatry.  It  is  a  pretty 
general  opinion,  that  he  fucked  in  the  poifon  with  his 
milk ;  that  his  father  made  ftatues,  and  taught  that 
*  Saidas  in  were  to  ')e  worlhipped  as  gods*.  Some  Jewifh 
See  authors  relate  1‘,  that  Abraham  followed  the  fame  trade 
Jof.  xxiv.  2.  with  Terah  for  a  conliderable  time.  Maimonides  % 
jApudGe-  fayS,  that  he  was  bred  up  in  the  religion  of  the  Sa- 
1 chron  m  ^,3Eans’  w^°  acknowledged  no  deity  but  the  liars  ;  that 
f  MoreNe  reflections  on  the  nature  of  the  planets,  his  admira- 
■voch.  c.  29.  tion  of  their  motions,  beauty  and  order,  made  him 
conclude  there  muft  be  a  being  fuperior  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  univerfe,  a  being  who  created  and  govern¬ 
ed  it ;  however,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  "he  did 
not  renounce  Paganifm  till  the  50th  year  of  his  age. 
It  is  related  |j,  that  his  father,  being  gone  a  journey, 
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A  left  him  to  fell  the  ftatues  in  his  abfence  ;  and  that  a  Abraham- 

man,  who  pretended  to  be  a  purchafer,  afked  him  how  v - J 

old  he  was:  Abraham  aniwrered,  Fifty.’* — “  retch 
that  thou  art  (laid  the  other),  for  adoring  at  inch  an 
age  a  being  which  -s  but  a  day  old  1”  Thefe  words 
greatly  confounded  Abraham.  Some  time  afterwards, 
a  woman  brought  him  fome  flour,  that  he  might  give 
it  as  an  off  ering  to  the  idois ;  hut  Abraham,  in  dead 
of  doing  fo,  took  up  a  hatchet  and  broke  them  all  to 
pieces,  excepting  the  largett,  into  the  hand  cf  which 
he  put  the  weapon.  Terah,  at  his  return,  alked 
whence  came  all  this  havock  ?  Abraham  made  an- 
fwer,  that  the  ftatues  had  had  a  great  eonteft  which 
fliould  eat  firft  of  the  oblation ;  “  Upon  which  (laid 
he),  the  god  you  fee  there,  being  the  llouteft,  1  ewed 
the  others  to  pieces  with  that  hatchet.”  Terah  told 
him  this  was  bantering ;  for  thofe  idols  had  not  the 
fenfe  to  aCt  in  this  manner.  Abraham  retorted  thefe 
words  upon  his  father  againft  the  worfhipping  of  fuch 
gods.  Terah,  flung  with  this  raillery,  delivered  up 
his  fon  to  the  cognizance  of  Nimrod,  the  fovereign  of 
the  country ;  who  exhorted  Abraham  to  worfliip  the 
fire  ;  and,  upon  his  refufal,  commanded  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  midft  of  the  flames :  “  Now  let  your 
God  (laid  he)  come  and  deliver  you.”  But  (adds 
the  tradition)  Abraham  efcaped  from  the  flames  un¬ 
hurt. — This  tradition  is  net  of  modern  date,  fince  it 
is  told  by  St  Jerome  §  ;  who  feems  to  credit  it  in  ge-^ 
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neral,  but  dilbelieves  that  part  of  it  which  makes  Te-  ffcira/c.  in 
rah  fo  cruel  as  to  be  the  informer  againft  his  own  fon.  Genejin. 
Perhaps  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Ur*  might  have  *  ^  is  the 
given  rife  to  the  fiction  altogether.  Such  as  lay  ft  refs  a 

on  the  following  words  which  God  fays  to  Abraham  cjty  and  it 
(Gen.  xv.  7.),  I  am  the  Lord  that  brought  thee  out  o/alfo  fignifi- 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees ,  imagine  that  he  laved  him  from  aed  fire.  The 
great  perfecution,  fince  he  employed  the  very  fame 
words  in  the  beginning  of  the  decalogue  to  denote  the  1]as  it  tjms . 
deliverance  from  Egypt.  Qui  eligi/li 

Abraham  is  faid  to  have  been  well  (killed  in  many  cum  de  igne 
fciences,  and  to  have  wrote  feveral  books.  Jofephus  t Ctmldeo - 
tells  us  that  he  taught  the  Egyptians  arithmetic  and  ^ 
geometry;  and  according  to  Eupolemus  and  Artapan,ip,. Cap.  7. 
he  inllruCted  the  Phoenicians,  as  well  as  the  Egyp-  S. 
tians,  in  aftronomy.  A  wTork  which  treats  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  has  been  long  aferibed  to  him  :  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  J,  and  the  rabbis  Chanina  and  Hofchia 
ufed  to  read  it  on  the  eve  before  the  Sabbath.  In  the  Patrii 
firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  according  to  St  Epiphanius||,„rcA.  tom. 
a  heretical  fed,  called  Sethinians,  difperied  a  piece  ii-  p-  143. 
which  had  the  title  of  Abraham's  Revelation.  Origcn 
mentions  alfo  a  treatife  fuppofed  to  be  wrote  by  this  P* 

patriarch.  All  the  feveral  works  which  Abraham 
compofed  in  the  plains  of  Mamre,  are  faid  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  library  of  the  monaftery  of  the  Holy 
Crofs  on  Mount  Amaria  in  Ethiopia  ).  The  book  °n  ^  j^irchern't 
the  creation  was  printed  at  Paris  1552,  and  tranflated  Treatife  of 
into  Latin  by  Poftel  :  Rittangel,  a  converted  Jew,  and  Libra Aet, 
profeffor  at  Konigfberg,  gave  alfo  a  Latin  tranflationP- I4> 
of  it,  with  remarks,  in  1642. 

Abraham  Ben  Chaila ,  a  Spanifli  rabbi,  in  the 
1 3th  century,  who  profeffed  aftrologv,  and  ailumed  the 
character  of  a  prophet.  He  pretended  to  predict  the 
coming  of  the  Meffiah,  which  was  to  happen  in  the 
year  1358;  but  fortunately  he  died  in  1303,  fifty-five 
years  before  the  time  when  the  prediction  was  to  be 

fulfilled. 
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Abraham  fulfilled.  He  wrote  a  book,  De  Nativitatibus ,  which 
||  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1545. 

Abraxas-  Abraham  Usque,  a  Portuguefe  Jew,  who,  in  con- 
v  junction  with  Tobias  Athias,  tranllated  the  Hebrew 
Bible  into  Spanish.  It  was  printed  at  Ferrara,  in 
1553,  and  reprinted  in  Holland  in  1630.  This  Bible, 
ei’pecially  the  firft  edition,  which  is  moll  valuable,  is 
marked  with  liars  at  certain  words,  which  are  defign- 
ed  to  iliow  that  thefe  words  are  difficult  to  be  under- 
llood  in  the  Hebrew,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  a 
different  fenl’e. 

Abraham,  Nicholas,  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  in 
the  diocefe  of  Toul,  in  Lcrrain,  in  1489.  He  obtain¬ 
ed  the  rank  of  divinity  profeffor  in  the  univerlity  of 
Pont-a-Moul'on,  which  he  enjoyed  17  years,  and  died 
September  7.  1655.  He  wrote  Notes  on  \  irgil  and 
on  Nonnius }  A  Commentary  on  lome  of  Cicero’s  O- 
rations,  in  two  vols.  folio  •,  an  excellent  collection  of 
theological  pieces  in  folio,  entitled  Pharus  Veter  is  TcJ- 
tamenti;  and  A  Hebrew  Grammar  in  verfe. 

ABRAHAMITES,  an  order  of  monks  extermina¬ 
ted  for  idolatry  by  Theophilus  in  the  ninth  century. 
Alfo  the  name  of  another  l’ect  of  heretics  who  had 
adopted  the  errors  of  Paulus.  See  Paulicians. 

ABRANTES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eilremadu- 
ra,  feated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  midil  of  gardens  and 
olive  trees,  near  the  river  Tajo,  belongs  to  a  marquis 
of  the  fame  name.  It  contains  35,000  inhabitants, 
four  convents,  an  alms-houfe,  and  an  hofpital.  W . 
Long.  7.  18.  N.  Lat.  39.  13. 

ABRASAX,  or  Abraxas,  the  fupreme  god  of  the 
Balilidian  heretics.  It  is  a  myilical  or  cabbaliftic 
word,  compofed  of  the  Greek  letters  a,  S,  g.  «  |  a,  j, 
which  together,  according  to  the  Grecian  mode  of  nu¬ 
meration,  make  up  the  number  365.  For  Bafilides 
taught,  that  there  were  365  heavens  between  the  earth 
and  the  empyrean  ;  each  of  which  heavens  had  its  an¬ 
gel  or  intelligence,  which  created  it  ;  each  of  which 
angels  likewife  was  created  by  the  angel  next  above 
it ;  thus  afeending  by  a  fcale  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or 
firft  Creator.  The  Bafilidians  ufed  the  word  Abraxas 
by  way  of  charm  or  amulet. 

ABRASION  is  fometimes  ufed  among  medical 
writers  for  the  effect  of  ffiarp  corrofive  medicines  or 
humours  in  wearing  away  the  natural  mucus  which  co¬ 
vers  the  membranes,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  Ito- 
mach  and  inteftines.  The  word  is  compofed  of  the 
Latin  ab  and  ratio,  to  Jhuvc  or  Jcrape  off. 

ABRAV ANNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name 
of  a  promontoiy  and  river  of  Galloway  in  Scotland,  lo 
called  from  the  Celtic  term  Abcr,  fignifving  either  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  and 
Avon,  a  river. 

ABRAUM,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  a  name  given  by 
fome  writers  to  a  fpecies  of  red  clay,  ufed  in  England 
by  the  cabinet  makers,  &c.  to  give  a  red  colour  to  new 
mahogany  wood.  We  have  it  from  the  ifle  of  "W  ight  j 
but  it  is  alfo  found  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

ABRAX  AS,  an  antique  Hone  with  the  word  abraxas 
engraven  on  it.  They  are  of  various  fixes,  and  moll  of 
them  as  old  as  the  third  century.  They  are  frequent 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  ;  and  a  collection  of  them, 
as  complete  as  poffible,  has  been  defired  by  leveral. 
There  is  a  fine  one  in  the  abbev  of  St  Genevive,  which 
has  occafioned  much  {peculation.  Moll  of  them  feern 


to  have  come  from  Egypt ;  whence  they  are  of  for/ie  Abraxas 
ufe  for  explaining  the  antiquities  of  that  country. 
Sometimes  they  have  no  other  infeription  belides  the  Abridge- 
word  :  but  others  have  the  names  of  faints,  angels,  or  ,  ment- 
Jehovah  himfelf  annexed  5  though  moll  ufually  the 
name  of  the  Bafilidian  god.  Sometimes  there  is  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  Ills  fitting  on  a  lotus,  or  Apis  fur- 
rounded  with  liars  ;  fometimes  monllrous  compofitions 
of  animals,  obfeene  images,  Phalli  and  Ithyphalli.  The 
graving  is  rarely  good,  but  the  word  on  the  reverfe  is 
fometimes  laid  to  be  in  a  more  modem  llyle  than  the 
other.  The  characters  are  ufually  Greek,  Hebrew, 

Coptic,  or  Hetrurian,  and  fometimes  of  a  mongrel 
kind,  invented,  as  it  would  feem,  to  render  their  mean¬ 
ing  the  more  inlcrutable.  It  is*  difputed  whether  the 
A  eronica  of  Montreuil,  or  the  granite  obelifk  mention¬ 
ed  by  Gori,  be  Abraxajes. 

ABREAST  (a  lea  term),  fide  by  fide,  or  oppofite 
to  •,  a  fituation  in  which  two  or  more  l’nips  lie,  with 
their  fides  parallel  to  each  other,  and  their  heads  equal¬ 
ly  advanced.  This  term  more  particularly  regards  the 
line  of  battle  at  fea,  where  on  the  different  occafions 
of  attack,  retreat,  or  purfuit,  the  leveral  fquadrons  or 
divifions  of  a  fleet  are  obliged  to  vary  their  dilpofitions, 
and  yet  maintain  a  proper  regularity  by  failing  in  right 
or  curved  lines.  W  hen  the  line  is  formed  abreall,  the 
whole  fquadron  advances  uniformly,  the  fliips  being 
equally  dillant  from  and  parallel  to  each  other,  fo  that 
the  length  of  each  fliip  forms  a  right  angle  with  the 
extent  of  the  fquadron  or  line  abreall.  The  commander 
in  chief  is  always  Rationed  in  the  centre,  and  the  ie- 
cond  and  third  in  command  in  the  centres  of  their  re- 
l'pective  fquadrons. — Abreajl,  within  the  fhip,  implies 
on  a  line  with  the  beam,  or  by  the  fide  of  any  object 
aboard ;  as,  the  frigate  fprung  a  leak  abreajl  of  the 
main  hatchway,  i.  e.  on  the  fame  line  with  the  main 
hatchway,  croffing  the  fhip’s  length  at  right  angles,  in 
oppofition  to  afore  or  abaft  the  hatchway. 

ABRETENE,  or  Abrettine,  in  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy,  a  diffract  of  Myfia,  in  Afia.  Hence  the  epithet 
Abrettenus  given  to  Jupiter  (Strabo)  j  whofc  prielt 
was  Cleon,  formerly  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  robbers, 
and  who  received  many  and  great  favours  at  the  hand 
of  Antony,  but  afterwards  went  over  to  Augullus. 

The  people  were  called  Abretteni ;  inhabiting  the 
country  between  Ancyra  of  Phrygia  and  the  river 
Rhyndacus. 

ABR1 DGEMENT,  in  Literature,  a  term  fignifying 
the  reduction  of  a  book  into  a  Imaller  compals. 

The  art  of  conveying  much  fentiment  in  few  words, 
is  the  happiell  talent  an  author  can  be  pollefted  ol. 

This  talent  is  peculiarly  neceffary  in  the  prefent  Hate 
of  literature  ;  for  many  writers  have  acquired  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  fpreading  a  few  trivial  thoughts  over  fcvcral 
hundred  pages.  When  an  author  hits  upon  a  thought 
that  pleafes  him,  he  is  apt  to  dwell  upon  it,  to  view  it 
in  different  lights,  to  force  it  in  improperly,  or  upon 
the  flightell  relations.  Though  this  mav  be  plealant 
to  the  writer,  it  tires  and  vexes  the  reader.  There  is 
another  great  fource  of  diffufion  in  compoiition.  It  i* 
a  capital  object  with  an  author,  whatever  be  the  fub- 
je£t,  to  give  vent  to  all  hi>  bell  thoughts.  AA  hen  lie 
finds  a  proper  place  for  any  ot  them,  he  is  pc<  uliarK 
happy.  But  rather  than  facrificc  a  thought  be  i-  fond 
of,  he  forces  it  in  by  way  of  digreflion,  or  lup«  rlluous 

illullration. 
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Abridge-  illuftration.  It  none  of  thefe  expedients  anfwer  his 
merit,  purpofe,  he  has  recourfe  to  the  margin,  a  very  conve- 
v  nient  apartment  for  all  manner  of  pedantry  and  imper¬ 
tinence.  There  is  not  an  author,  however  correct, 
but  is  more  or  lefs  faulty  in  this  refpeft.  An  ahridger, 
however,  is  not  fubjeri  to  thefe  temptations.  The 
thoughts  are  not  his  own  ;  he  views  them  in  a  cooler 
and  lefs  affectionate  manner  ;  he  difeovers  an  impro¬ 
priety  in  fome,  a  vanity  in  others,  and  a  want  of  utili¬ 
ty  in  many.  His  bufinefs,  therefore,  is  to  retrench  fu- 
perfhuties,  digreffions,  quotations,  pedantry,  &c.  and 
to  lay  before  the  public  only  what  is  really  ufeful. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  employment :  To  abridge 
finite  books,  requires  talents  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
thofe  of  the  author.  The  facts,  manner,  fpirit,  and 
reafoniug  muft  he  preferred  ;  nothing  effential,  either 
in  argument  or  illuftration,  ought  to  he  omitted.  The 
difficulty  of  the  talk  is  the  principal  reafon  why  we 
have  lo  few  good  abridgements:  Wynne’s  abridgement 
of  Locke’s  Effay  on  the  Human  Underftanding,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  unexceptionable  one  in  our  language. 

Thbfe-  obfervations  relate  folely  to  fufch  abridgements 
as  are  defigned  for  the  public.  But, 

\Y  hen  a  perfon  wants  to  fet  down  the  fubftance  of 
any  book,  a  fliorter  and  lefs  laborious  method  may  be 
followed.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  plan  to  give  ex¬ 
amples  of  abridgements  for  the  public  :  But  as  it  may 
be  ufeful,  el’pecially  to  young  people,  to  know  how  to 
abridge  books  for  their  own  ufe,  after  giving  a  few  di¬ 
rections,  we  lhall  exhibit  an  example  or  two,  to  {how 
•with  what  eafe  it  may  he  done. 

Read  the  book  carefully  ;  endeavour  to  learn  the 
principal  view  of  the  author  ;  attend  to  the  arguments 
employed  i  W  hen  you  have  done  fo,  you  will  general¬ 
ly  find,  that  what  the  author  ufes  as  new  or  additional 
arguments,  are  in  reality  only  collateral  ones,  or  ex- 
tenfions  of  the  principal  argument.  Take  a  piece  of 
paper  or  a  common-place  book,  put  down  what  the 
author  wants  to  prove,  fubjoin  the  argument  or  argu¬ 
ments,  and  you  have  the  fubftance  of  the  book  in  a  few 
lines.  For  example, 

In  the  Effay  on  Miracles,  Mr  Hume’s  defirm  is  to 
prove,  That  miracles  which  have  not  been  the  imme¬ 
diate  objects  of  our  fenfes,  cannot  reafonably  be  be¬ 
lieved  upon  the  teftimony  of  others. 

Now,  this  argument  (for  there  happens  to  he  hut 
one)  is, 

“  That  experience,  which  in  fome  things  is  variable, 
“  in  others  uniform,  is  our  only  guide  in  reafoning 
“  concerning  matters  of  fad.  A  variable  experience 
“  gives  rife  to  probability  only  ;  an  uniform  experi- 
“  ence  amounts  to  a  proof.  Our  belief  of  any  fari 
“  from  the  teftimony  of  eye  witneffes  is  derived  from 
“  no  other  principle  than  our  experience  in  the  vera- 
“  city  of  human  teftimony.  If  the  faCt  attefted  he 
“  miraculous,  here  ariles  a  conteft  of  two  oppofite 
“  experiences,  or  proof  againft  proof.  Now,  a  mi- 
“  raele  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  as  a 
“  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  eftablifhed  thefe 
“  laws,  the  proof  againft  a  miracle,  from  the  very  na- 
“  ture  ot  the  fad,  is  as  complete  as  any  argument 
“  from  experience  can  poffibly  he  imagined  ;  and  if 
“  fo,  it  is  an  undeniable  confequence,  that  it  cannot  be 
“  furmounted  by  any  proof  whatever  derived  from  hu- 
“  man  teftimony.” 


In  Dr  Campbell’s  Differtation  on  Miracles,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  principal  aim  is  to  fliow  the  fallacy  of  Mr  Hume’s 
argument  ;  which  he  has  done  molt  fucceisfully  by  an-  ' 
other  fingle  argument,  as  follows  : 

“  The  evidence  arifing  from  human  teftimony  is  not 
“  Jblely  derived  from  experience  :  on  the  contrary,  te- 
“  ftimony  hath  a  natural  influence  on  belief  antecedent 
“  to  experience.  The  early  and  unlimited  affent  given 
“  to  teftimony  by  children  gradually  contrads  as  they 
“  advance  in  life  :  it  is,  therefore,  more  confonant  to 
“  truth  to  lav,  that  our  diffidence  in  teftimony  is  the 
“  refult  of  experience,  than  that  our  faith  in  it  has  this 
“  foundation.  Befides,  the  uniformity  of  experience, 
“  in  favour  of  any  fad,  is  not  a  proof  againft  its  be- 
“  ing  revelled  in  a  particular  inftance.  The  evidence 
“  arifing  from  the  fingle  teftimony  of  a  man  of  known 
“  veracity  will  go  farther  to  eftabliffi  a  belief  in  its  be- 
“  ing  adually  reveried  :  11  his  teftimony  he  confirmed 
“  by  a  few  others  of  the  fame  charader,  we  cannot 
“  withhold  our  affent  to  the  truth  of  it.  Now,  though 
“  the  operations  of  nature  are  governed  by  uniform 
“  laws,  and  though  we  have  not  the  teftiiliony  of  our 
“  fenfes  in  favour  of  any  violation  of  them  ;  ftill,  if  in 
“  particular  inftanc.es  we  have  the  teftimony  of  thou* 
“Zands  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  thole  too  men  of 
“  ftrid  integrity,  fwaved  by  no  motives  of  ambition  or 
“  intereft,  and  governed  by  the  principles  of  common 
“  fenfe,  That  they  were  adually  eye  witneffes  of  thefe 
“  violations,  the -conllitution  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to 
“  believe  them.” 

Thefe  two  examples  contain  the  fubftance  of  about 
400  pages. — Making  private  abridgements  of  this  kind 
has  many  advantages  :  It  engages  us  to  read  with  ac¬ 
curacy  and  attention  ;  it  fixes  the  fubjed  in  our  minds; 
and,  if  we  fliould  happen  to  forget,  inftead  of  reading 
the  hooks  again,  bv  glancing  a  few  lines,  we  are  not 
only  in  pofleffion  of  the  chief  arguments,  hut  recal  in  a 
good  meafure  the  author’s  method  and  manner. 

Abridging  is  peculiarly  uleful  in  taking  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  what  is  delivered  by  profeffors,  & c.  It  is 
impoffible,  even  with  the  affiftance  of  fliort-hand,  to 
take  down,  verbatim ,  what  is  laid  by  a  public  fpeakcr. 
Belidcs,  although  it  were  pradicablc,  Inch  a  talent 
would  be  of  little  ufe.  Every  public  fpeakcr  has  cir¬ 
cumlocutions,  redundancies,  lumber,  which  deferve  not 
to  lie  copied.  All  that  is  really  ufeful  may  he  com¬ 
prehended  in  a  lliort  compafs.  1  f  the  plan  of  the  dif- 
courfe,  and  arguments  employed  in  fupport  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches,  he  taken  down,  you  have  the  whole. 
Thefe  you  may  afterwards  extend  in  the  form  of  a  dif- 
courfe  drolled  in  your  own  language.  This  would  not 
only  he  a  more  rational  employment,  hut  would  like- 
wife  he  an  excellent  method  of  improving  young  men 
in  compofition  ;  an  object  too  little  attended  to  in  all 
our  univerfities. 

“  The  mode  of  reducing,  fays  the  author  of  the  Cu- 
riofities  of  Literature,  what  the  ancients  had  writ¬ 
ten  in  bulky  volumes,  prariifed  in  preceding  centu¬ 
ries,  came  into  general  ufe  about  the  fifth.  As  the 
number  of  ftudents  and  readers  diminiihed,  authors 
negl cried  literature,  and  were  difgufted  with  com¬ 
pofition  ;  for  to  write  is  feldom  done,  but  when  the 
writer  entertains  the  hope  of  finding  readers.  Inftead 
of  original  authors,  there  fuddenly  arofe  numbers  of 
abridgers.  Thefe  men,  amidft  the  prevailing  difguft 
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for  literature,  imagined  they  fliould  gratify  the  public 
by  introducing  a  mode  of  reading  works  in  a  few  hours, 
which  otherwife  could  not  be  done  in  many  months ; 
and,  obferving  that  the  bulky  volumes  of  the  ancients 
,,  lay  buried  in  dull,  without  any  one  condelcending  to 
examine  them,  the  difagreeable  neceility  infpired  them 
with  an  invention  that  might  bring  tliofe  works  and 
themfelves  into  public  notice,  by  the  care  they  took  of 
renovating  them.  This  they  imagined  to  effeft  by  form¬ 
ing  abridgements  of  thefe'  ponderous  volumes. 

All  thefe  Abridgers,  however,  did  not  follow  the 
fanje  mode.  Some  contented  themfelves  with  making 
a  mere  abridgement  of  their  authors,  by  employing  their 
own  expreffions,  or  by  inconiiderable  alterations.  Others 
compofed  thofe  abridgements  in  drawing  them  from  va¬ 
rious  authors,  but  from  whofe  works  they  only  took  what 
appeared  to  them  mold:  worthy  of  obl’ervation,  and  dref- 
fed  them  in  their  own  ftyle.  Others,  again,  having  be- 
-fore  them  feveral  authors  who  wrote  on  the  fame  fub- 
jeft,  took  paffages  from  each,  united  them,  and  thus 
formed  a  new  work.  They  executed  their  defign  by 
digefting  in  common  places,  and  under  various  titles, 
the  moll  valuable  parts  they  could  col  left,  from  the  bell 
authors  they  read.  To  thefe  lail  ingenious  fcholars,  we 
owe  the  refcue  of  many  valuable  fragments  of  antiquity; 
They  happily  preferred  the  bell  maxims,  the  characlers 
of  perfons,  defcriptions,  and  any  other  fubjefts  which 
they  found  interefting  in  their  lludies. 

There  have  been  learned  men  who  have  cenfured 
thefe  Abridgers,  as  the  caufe  of  our  having  loll  l’o  many 
excellent  entire  works  of  the  ancients  j  for  pollerity  be¬ 
coming  lefs  lludious,  was  fatislied  with  thefe  ext  rafts, 
and  neglected  to  preferve  the  originals,  whofe  volumi¬ 
nous  fize  was  lefs  attractive.  Others  on  the  contrary 
lay,  that  thefe  Abridgers  have  not  been  lo  prejudicial 
to  literature,  as  fome  have  imagined  ;  and  that  had  it 
not  been  for  their  care,  which  lnatched  many  a  pcrilli- 
nble  fragment  from  that  fliipwreck  of  letters,  which  the 
barbarians  occasioned,  we  lliould  perhaps  have  had  no 
works  of  the  ancients  remaining. 

Abridgers,  Compilers,  and  even  Tranflators,  in  the 
prefent  faftidious  age,  are  alike  regarded  with  contempt ; 
vet  to  form  their  works  with  (kill  requires  an  exertion 
of  judgment,  and  frequently  of  talle,  of  which  their 
contemners  appear  to  have  no  conception.  It  is  the 
great  misfortune  of  fuch  literary  labours,  that  even  when 
performed  with  ability,  the  learned  will  not  be  found 
to  want  them,  and  the  unlearned  have  not  difcernment 
to  appreciate  them.” 

ABR INCATARUM  OPPIDUM,  in  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy ,  the  town  of  the  Abrincates  or  Abrincatui ;  now 
Avranchcs ,  in  France,  iituated  on  an  eminence  in  the 
fouth-wcfl  of  Normandy,  near  the  borders  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  on  the  Engliffi  channel.  \Y.  Long.  I.  10.  N. 
Lat.  48.  40. 

ABROGATION,  the  aft  of  abolifhing  a  law,  by 
authority  of  the  maker  •,  in  which  fenfe  the  Word  is  ly- 
nonymous  with  abolition,  repealing,  and  revocation. 

Abrogation  Hands  oppofed  to  rogation  :  it  is  diftin- 
guiflied  from  derogation,  which  implies  the  taking 
away  only  fome  part  of  a  law  ;  from  J'nbrogation,  which 
denotes  the  adding  a  claufe  to  it ;  from  abrogation, 
which  implies  the  limiting  nr  reft  raining  it ;  from  dij- 
pcnfation;  which  only  fcts  it  alide  in  a  particular  in- 
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ftance  j  and  from  antiquation,  which  is  the  refuting  to 
pals  a  law. 

ABROKANI,  or  Maj.lemolli,  a  kind  of  inullin, 
or  clear,  white,  fine  cotton  cloth,  brought  from  the  t. 
Fall  Indies,  particularly  from  Bengal  ;  being  in 
length  16  French  ells  and  3  quarters,  and  in  breadth 
5  eighths. 

ABROLIIOS,  in  Geography,  dangerous  ffioals  or 
banks  of  land,  about  20  leagues  from  the  coall  of  Bra¬ 
zil.  S.  Lat.  18.  22.  "VY .  Long.  38-  45- 

ABROMA,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 
ABROTANUM,  in  Botany.  See  Artemisia, 
Botany  Index . 

ABROTONUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  and 
harbour  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  diftrift  of  Syrtis 
Pari  a  in  Africa ;  one  of  the  three  cities  that  formed 
Tripolv. 

ABRUG-Banya,  in  Geography,  a  populous  town  of 
Tranfyl  vania,  in  the  diftrift  of  W  eilfenburg.  It  is 
Iituated  in  a  country  which  abounds  with  mines  of  gold 
and  iilver,  and  is  the  relidence  of  the  mine  office,  and 
chief  of  the  metal  towns.  E.  Long.  23.  24.  N.  Lat. 
46.  50. 

ABRUS,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of  the  Gly¬ 
cine. 

ABRUZZO,  a  province  of  Naples.  The  river 
Peicara  divides  it  into  two  parts ;  one  of  which  is  call¬ 
ed  Ulterior,  of  which  Aquila  is  the  capital ;  and  the 
other  Citerior,  whofe  capital  is  Chief i.  Belides  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  there  are  two  conliderable  mountains,  the  one 
called  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  other  Monte  Majello  ; 
the  top  of  which  lall  is  always  covered  with  liiow .  A- 
bruzzo  is  a  cold  country  ;  but  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
is  not  fo  great  as  to  prevent  the  country  from  produ¬ 
cing  in  abundance  every  thing  requilitc  for  the  fupport 
of  life.  Vegetables,  fruits,  animals,  and  numberlefs 
other  articles  of  l’uftcnance,  not  only  fumiffi  ample 
provifion  for  the  ul’e  of  the  natives,  but  all’o  allow-  of 
exportation.  It  produces  fo  much  wheat,  that  many 
thoulands  of  quarters  are  annually  lhipped  off.  Much 
Turkey  wheat  ts  lent  out,  and  the  province  of  Teramo 
fells  a  great  deal  of  rice  little  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  of  Lombardy.  Oil  is  a  plentiful  commodity,  and 
wines  are  made  for  exportation  ou  many  parts  of  the 
eoaft  ;  but  wool  lias  always  been,  and  llill  is,  their 
ftaple  commodity  :  the  flocks,  after  palling  the  whole 
fummer  in  the  line  pallures  of  the  mountains,  are  driven 
for  the  winter  into  the  warm  plains  of  Puglia,  and  a 
few  fpots  near  their  ow  n  coall,  where  the  fnow  docs  not 
lie.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  woollens  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  except  two  fmall  ones  of  coarfe  cloth.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  wool  is  exported  unwrought.  No 
lilk  is  made  here,  though  mulberry  trees  would  grow 
well  in  the  low  grounds. 

Formerly  the  territory  of  Aquila  furnifhed  Italy  al- 
moft  cxclulively  with  laffron  ;  but  fmee  the  culture  of 
that  plant  has  been  fo  much  followed  in  Lombardy,  it 
has  fallen  to  nothing  in  Abruzzo.  In  the  maritime 
trafts  of  country  the  cultivation  of  liquorice  has  been 
increafed  of  late  years,  but  foreigners  export  the  roots 
in  their  natural  Hate:  in  tin-  province  of  Teramo  there 
is  a  manufactory  of  pottery  ware,  for  which  there  is  a 
great  demand  in  Germany,  by  the  way  ol  I  rieftc,  as 
it  is  remarkably  hard  and"  line  ;  but  even  this  is  going 
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Abruzzo.  to  decay,  by  being  abandoned  entirely  to  the  igno- 
-"-~v  '»■ 1  ranee  of  common  workmen.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  improvements  will  be  made  111  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures,  where  the  encouragement  and  attention  ot  iu- 
penors  is  wanting,  and  no  pains  taken  to  render  the 
commodity  more  marketable,  or  to  open  better  channels 
of  fale  for  it.  The  only  advantages  thefe  provinces 
enjoy,  are  the  gift  of  benevolent  nature  ;  but  (he  has 
ftill  greater  preients  in  {tore  for  them,  and  waits  only 
for  the  helping  hand  of  government  to  produce  them. 
This  whole  coait,  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  is  ut¬ 
terly  deftitute  of  fea  ports  j  and  the  only  (pots  where 
the  produce  can  be  embarked  are  dangerous  inconve¬ 
nient  roads,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  along  a  lee- 
jliore  :  the  difficulty  of  procuring  (hipping,  and  of  load¬ 
ing  the  goods,  frequently  cauies  great  quantities  ot 
them  to  rot  on  hand  ;  which  damps  induftry,  and  pre¬ 
vents  all  improvements  in  agriculture.  The  huiband- 
man  is  a  poor  difpirited  wretch,  and  WTetchednefs  pro¬ 
duces  emigration :  the  uneven  furface  of  the  country 
occa'ions  it  to  be  inhabited  by  retail,  if  the  expreffion 
may  be  uied,  rather  tlian  in  large  malfes  ;  for  there  is 
not  a  city  that  contains  ten  thou  land  people,  and  lew 
of  them  exceed  three  thoufand.  tillages,  caftles,  and 
feudatory  eftates  are  to  be  met  with  in  abundance  *, 
but  the  numbers  of  their  inhabitants  are  to  be  reckoned 
by  hundreds,  not  thoufands  :  iu  a  word,  the  political 
and  l’ocial  fvftem  of  the  province  (hows  no  ligns  of  the 
vigour  which  nature  io  remarkab1  v  dilplays  here  in  all 
her  operations. 

The  antiquary  and  the  naturalift  may  travel  here 
with  exquilite  pleafure  and  profit  j  the  former  will  find 
treafures  of  inscriptions,  and  inedited  monuments,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  warlike  nations  that  once  covered  the 
face  of  the  country  the  natural  philofopher  will  have 
a  noble  field  for  obfervation  in  the  llupendous  moun¬ 
tains  that  rife  on  all  (ides.  Monte-corno  and  Majello 
are  among  the  mo.'I  interefting.  'i'lie  firll  is  like  an  aged 
monument  of  nature,  bald,  and  horribly  broken  on 
every  afpcct ",  from  various  appearances,  it  is  evident 
that  its  bowels  contain  many  valuable  veins  of  metallic 
ore  j  but  the  great  difficulty  of  accefs  renders  the  fearcli 
of  them  almoft  impracticable.  Majello  lias  other  merits, 
and  of  a  gayer  kind  : — nature  lias  clothed  its  declivities 
and  elevated  fields  with  an  infinite  variety  of  plants. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  varies  a  little  among 
themfelves,  according  to  filiation  and  climate,  but  ef- 
fentially  from  the  difpofition  of  the  natives  of  the  more 
louthern  provinces.  This  proceeds  from  a  difference 
of  origin :  for  the  Lombards,  who  were  barbarians, 
but  not  cruel  •,  poor,  but  hofpi table  •,  endowed  with 
plain  honeft  fenfe,  though  poffeffed  of  little  acutenefs 
or  fubtlety  j  remained  peaceable  proprietors  of  thefe 
mountainous  regions,  til!  the  Normans,  who  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  a  fimiliar  climate,  came  and  difpoffeffed 
them.  The  Greeks  who  retained  almoft  every  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  under  their  dominion,  never  bad 
anv  fway  here.  For  this  real  on  the  Abruzzefi  ftill 
bear  a  great  refemblance  to  their  northern  progenitors 
or  mafters :  to  this  day  one  may  trace  in  them  the 
fame  goodnefs  of  heart,  but  great  indolence  and  re¬ 
pugnance  to  lively  exertions  ;  a  fault  that  proceeds  ra¬ 
ther  from  a  want  of  active  virtue,  than  a  difpofition  to 
wickednefs.  Hence  it  comes,  that  in  thefe  provinces, 
where  the  proximity  of  the  frontier  almoft  entires  im¬ 


punity,  fewer  atrocious  and  inhuman  deeds  are  heard  Abrarza- 
of  than  in  other  parts  of  the  realm.  Remnants  of  an-  |) 
cient  northern  cuftoms  exifted  here  fo  late  as  the  be-  Abfiniarus. 
ginning  of  this  century,  and,  among  the  mount:: i neers,  ^ 
very  evident  traces  of  the  Frank  and  Teutonic  lan¬ 
guages  may  be  difeovered. 

ABSALOM,  in  Scripture  Hijlory,  the  fon  of  Da¬ 
vid  by  Maacah,  was  brother  to  Tamar,  David’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  was  raviflied  by  Amnon  their  eldeft  brother 
by  another  mother.  Abl’alom  waited  two  years  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  the  injury  done  to  his  fifter  : 
and  at  laft  procured  the  affallinatien  of  Amnon  at  a 
feaft  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  king’s  ions.  He 
took  refuge  with  Talmai  king  of  Gcthur  j  and  was  no 
looner  reftored  to  favour,  hut  he  engaged  the  Ifraelites 
to  revolt  from  his  father.  Abfalom  was  defeated  in 
the  wood  of  Ephraim :  as  he  was  flying,  his  hair 
caught  hold  of  an  oak,  where  he  hung  till  Joab  came 
and  thruft  him  through  with  three  darts:  David  had 
exprefsly  ordered  his  life  to  be  fpated,  and  extremely 
lamented  him.  The  weight  of  Abfalom’s  hair,  which 
is  Rated  at  “  200  iliekcls  after  the  king’s  weight,” 
has  occaiioncd  much  critical  difcu'lion.  If,  according 
to  fome,  the  Jewiffi  ffiekel  of  filver  was  equal  to  half  an 
ounce  avoirdupois,  200  ffiekels  would  be  6 A  pounds ; 
or,  according  to  Jofephus,  if  the  200  ffiekels  be  equal 
to  5  mime,  and  each  mina  2-?  pounds,  the  weight  of 
the  hair  would  he  12F  pounds,  a  luppofition  not  very 
credible.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  others,  that  the  ffie- 
kel  here  denotes  a  weight  in  gold  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  filver  ffiekel,  or  half  an  ounce,  which  will  re¬ 
duce  the  weight  of  the  hair  to  about  5  ounces  ;  or  that 
the  200  ffiekels  are  meant  to  exprefs  the  value,  not  the 
weight.  But  it  is  not  improbable,  as  fome  have  alleged, 
that  the  whole  difficulty  has  arifen  from  an  error  in 
tranferihing  the  Hebrew  numerals. 

ABSCESS,  in  Surgery  ;  from  abfcedo,  to  feparate  : 
a  cavity  containing  pus;  or  a  cohesion  of  puriform 
matter  in  a  part :  So  called,  becaufe  the  parts  which 
were  joined  are  now  feparated  ;  one  part  recedes  from 
another,  to  make  way  for  the  collected  matter.  Sec 
Surgery. 

ABSCISSE,  in  Conics,  a  part  of  the  diameter  or 
tranfverl’e  axis  of  a  conic  fedlion,  intercepted  between 
the  vertex  or  fome  other  fixed  point  and  a  femiordinate. 

See  Conic  Sections. 

ABSCONSA,  a  dark  lantern  uied  by  (he  monks  at 
the  ceremony  of  burying  their  dead. 

ABSENCE,  in  Scots  Law  :  When  a  perfon  cited 
before  a  court  does  not  appear,  and  judgment  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  judgment  is  laid  to  be  in  abjence.  No 
perfon  can  be  tried  criminally  in  abfence. 

ABSi  MARLS,  in  HJlory ,  having  dethroned  Leon¬ 
tius,  cut  oil  his  nofe  and  ears,  and  flmt  him  up  in  ar 
monaftery,  was  proclaimed  by  the  foldiers  emperor  of 
the  Eaft,  A.  D.  698.  Leontius  himfelf  was  alfo  an 
ufurper.  He  had  dethroned  Jfiftinian  IT.  who,  after¬ 
wards,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Bulgarians,  furprifed 
and  took  Conftantinople  and  made  Abfiniarus  prisoner. 
Juftinian,  now  fettled  on  the  throne,  and  having  both 
Abfiniarus  and  Leontius  in  his  power,  loaded  them  with 
chains,  ordered  them  to  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and 
with  a  barbarous  pleafure,  held  a  foot  on  the  neck  of 
each  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  in  prefence  of  the  people, 
who  with  (bouts  and  exclamations  fung,  Super  ajpi- 
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AtCmarus  dem  et  bafilifcum  ambulabis,et  concvlcabisleoncm  ct  drc- 
coiietn.  “  Thou  ilialt  walk  on  the  afp  and  the  bafilifk, 
Abfo’ute.  an(i  tread  on  the  lion  and  the  dragon.”  By  the  orders 
* _  of  JuHinian,  Ablimarus  and  Leontius  were  beheaded, 

A.  D.  705. 

ABS1NTHIATED,  any  tiling  tinged  or  impreg¬ 
nated  with  abfinthium  or  wormwood.  Bartholin  men¬ 
tions  a  woman  whole  milk  was  become  abfinthiated, 
and  rendered  as  bitter  as  gall,  by  the  too  liberal  ule  of 

wormwood. 

Vitvrm  ahfinthites ,  or poculum  abjintlnatum ,  “  worm¬ 
wood  wine,”  is  much  i’poken  of  among  the  ancients  as 
a  wholeiome  di.hk,  and  even  an  antidote  againll;  drunk- 
ennefs.  Its  medical  virtues  depend  on  its  aromatic 
and  bitter  qualities.  Infilled  in  wine  or  Spirits,  it  mav 
prove  beneficial  in  cafes  of  iiidigeicion  or  debility  of 
tbe  ftomach. 

ABSINTHIUM,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of 
the  common  wormwood.  See  Artemisia,  Botany 
.  Index. 

ABSIS,  in  Afronomy,  the  lame  with  apfis.  See 
Aesis. 

ABSOLUTE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that 
Hands  free  or  independent. 

Absolute  is  more  particularly  underHood  of  a  being 
or  thing  which  does  not  proceed  from  any  caufe,  or 
does  not  fubiiil  by  virtue  of  any  other  being,  conlider- 
ed  ns  its  caufe  ;  in  which  fenfe,  God  alone  is  cbfoh'tc. 
Abflu.e,  in  this  fenfe,  is  fynonv  nous  with  independent, 
and  Hands  eppoftd  to  dependent. 

Absolute  alfo  denotes  a  thing  that  is  free  from 
conditions  or  limitations ;  in  which  fenfe,  the  word  is 
fynonymous  with  unconditional.  We  fay,  an  abjbiute 
decree,  abjbiute  promife,  aljolute  obedience. 

Absolute  Government ,  that  in  which  the  prince  is 
left  folely  to  his  own  will,  being  not  limited  to  the  ob- 
fervance  of  any  laws  except  thofe  of  his  own  dilcre- 
>  tion. 

Absolute  Equations,  in  AJlronomy,  is  the  aggregate 
ol  the  optic  and  eccentric  equations.  The  apparent 
inequality  of  a  planet’s  motion,  arifing  from  its  not  be¬ 
ing  equally  diitant  frem  the  earth  at  all  times,  is  call¬ 
ed  its  optic  equation,  and  Would  fubfiH  even  if  the  pla¬ 
net’s  real  motion  were  uniform.  The  eccentric  ine¬ 
quality  is  cauled  by  the  planet’s  motion  being  uniform. 
To  illuflrate  which,  conceive  the  fun  to  move,  or  to 
appear  to  move,  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  in 
whofe  centre  the  earth  is  placed.  It  is  manifefl,  that 
it  the  fun  moves  uniformly  in  this  circle,  it  muH  appear 
to  move  uniformly  to  a  fpeftator  on  the  earth,  and  in 
this  cafe  there  will  be  no  optic  nor  eccentric  equation  j 
but  fuppofe  the  earth  to  lie  placed  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  then,  though  the  fun’s  motion  fhould  he 
really  uniform,  it  would  not  appear  to  be  fo,  when  feen 
from  the  earth  •,  and  in  this  cafe  there  would  be  an  optic 
equation,  without  an  eccentric  one.  Imagine  farther, 
the  lun’s  orbit  to  be  not  circular  but  elliptic,  and  the 
earth  in  its  focus  ;  it  will  he  as  evident  that  the  lun 
cannot  appear  to  have  an  uniform  motion  in  Inch  el- 
lipfe  :  io  that  his  motion  will  then  he  fubjeft  to  two  equa¬ 
tion*,  the  optic  and  the  eccentric. 

Absolute  Number,  in  Algebra,  is  any  pure  number 
Handing  in  any  equation  without  the  conjunction  of  li¬ 
teral  characters  ;  as  2.r-j-36  rr  48  ;  where  36  and  48 


are  abfolute  numbers,  but  2  is  not,  as  being  joined  with  Afclblute 
the  letter  .r. 

ABSOLUTION,  in  Civil  Law,  is  afentenee  where-  At’foiptiori. 
by  the  party  acculed  is  declared  innocent  of  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge. — Amoqg  the  Romans,  the  ordinary 
method  ol  pronouncing  judgment  was  this  :  alter  the 
caufe  had  been  pleaded  on  both  fides,  the  prxco  ufed 
the  word  dixerunt,  q.  d.  they  have  laid  what  they  had 
to  fay  ;  then  three  badets  were  diffributed  to  each 
judge,  marked  as  mentioned  under  the  article  A  ;  and 
as  the  majority  fell  of  either  mark,  the  accufed  was  ab- 
f jived  or  condemned,  &c.  If  he  were  abfolved,  the 
prtetor  di  Unified  him  wi  th  videtur  non fecijfe,  or  jure  vi¬ 
de  tur  fee  ijje. 

Absolution',  in  the  Canon  Law,  is  a  juridical  aft, 
whereby  the  prieH  declares  the  fins  of  l’uch  as  are  peni¬ 
tent  remitted. — The  Roman  ills  hold  abfolution  a  part  of 
the  facrament  of  penance  ;  the  council  of  Trent,  leii. 
xiv.  cap.  iii.  and  that  of  Florence,  in  the  decree  ad  Ar- 
menos,  declare  the  form  or  effence  of  tiie  facrament  to 
lie  in  the  words  of  abfolution,  I  abfoive  thee  of  thy  fins. 

The  formula  of  abfolution,  in  the  Romifli  church,  is  ab- 
lohite  :  in  the  Greek  church,  it  is  deprecatory  ;  and  in 
the  churches  of  the  reformed,  declarative. 

Absolution  is  chiefly  tiled  among  ProteHants  for  a 
lentence  by  which  a  perfon  who  Hands  excommunicated, 
is  releafed  or  freed  from  that  punilhment. 

ABSORBENT,  in  general,  any  tiling  poffeffing  the 
faculty  of  c/fjrbing,  or  iwallowing  up  another. 

Absorbent  Medicines,  teffaceous  powders,  or  fub- 
flances  into  which  calcareous  earth  enters,  as  chalk, 
crabs  eyes,  &  c.  which  are  taken  inwardly  for  drying  up 
or  abforbing  any  acid  or  redundant  humours  in  the  llo- 
mach  or  inteflines.  They  are  likcwile  applied  external¬ 
ly  to  ulcers  or  fores  with  the  fame  intention. 

Absorbents,  or  Absorbing  Veffels ,  in  Anatomy, 
a  name  given  promifeuoufly  to  the  laftcal  veffels,  lym¬ 
phatics,  and  inhalant  arteries,  a  minute  kind  of  vef- 
iels  found  in  animal  bodies,  which  imbibe  fluids  that 
come  in  contact  with  them.  On  account  ot  their 
minutenefs  and  tranfparency,  they  efcape  obl'ervation 
in  ordinary  difl’eftion.  Thev  have,  however,  been 
detected  in  every  tribe  of  animals,  and,  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  been  examined,  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  Thofe  which  open  into  the  Homach  and  intel- 
tines,  and  convey  the  chyle,  which  is  a  milky  fluid, 
from  thefe  organs  to  the  blood,  have  received  the  name 
of  laclea/s,  or  laftcal  veffels  •,  and  thofe  which  open  on 
the  external  l’urface,  and  the  furface  ot  all  the  cavities 
of  the  body,  have  been  denominated  lymphatics,  from 
the  lymph  or  colourlels  fluid  which  they  contain.  See 

Anatomy. 

ABSORBING,  the  fwallowing  up,  fucking  up,  or 
imbibing  any  thing  :  thus  black  bodies  are  laid  to  ab- 
forb  the  rays  of  light;  luxuriant  branches,  to  abjorh  or 
waffc  the  nutritious  juices  which  fhould  feed  the  fruit 
of  trees,  &c. 

ABSORPTION,  in  the  animal  economy,  is  the 
function  of  the  ablorbent  veffels,  or  that  power  by 
which  they  take  up  and  propel  fubffances.  I  hi-  power 
has  been  aieribed  to  the  operation  ot  different  cau- 
fes,  according  to  the  theories  which '  plivfiologifl*  have 
propofed.  Some  attribute  it  to  capillary  attraftion, 
others  to  the  preffurc  of  the  atmolphere,  and  others  to 
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Abforption  an  ambiguous  or  unknown  caufe,  which  they  denomi- 
II  nate  fuSlion  ;  for  this  lall  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  ela- 
Abftemious.  ^-jc  pQ-jygj*  0f  0ne  part  of  the  air  reftoring  the  equi- 
v  brium,  which  has  been  deftroyed  by  the  removal  or  ra¬ 
refaction  of  another  part. 

Absorptions  of  the  Earth,  a  term  ufed  by  Kircher 
and  others  for  the  finking  in  of  large  tracts  ot  laud  by 
means  of  fubterranean  commotions,  and  many  other 
accidents. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  the  mountain  Cym- 
botus,  with  the  town  of  Curites,  which  flood  on  its 
fide,  were  wholly  abforbed  into  the  earth,  lo  that  not 
the  leafl  trace  of  either  remained  ;  and  he  records  the 
like  fate  of  the  city  of  Tantalis  in  Magnefia,  and  after 
it  of  the  mountain  Sypilus,  both  thus  ablorbed  by  a 
violent  opening  of  the  earth.  Galanis  and  Gamales, 
towns  once  famous  in  Phoenicia,  are  recorded  to  have 
met  the  fame  fate  ;  and  the  vaft  promontory,  called 
Phegium ,  in  Ethiopia,  after  a  violent  earthquake  in  the 
night-time,  was  not  to  be  feeu  in  the  morning,  the 
whole  having  difappeared,  and  the  earth  clofed  over 
it.  Thefe  and  many  other  hiflories,  attefted  by  the 
authors  of  greateft  credit  among  the  ancients,  abun¬ 
dantly  prove  the  fact  in  the  earlier  ages  ;  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting  too  many  inftances  of  more  mo¬ 
dern  date.  ( Kircher' s  Mund.  Suiter,  p.  77.). 

Picus,  a  lofty  mountain  in  one  of  the  Molucca  ifles, 
which  was  feen  at  a  great  diflance,  and  ferved  as  a 
land-mark  to  failors,  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  ail 
earthquake  *,  and  its  place  is  now  occupied  by  a  lake, 
the  lliores  of  which  correfpond  exaClly  to  the  bafe  ot 
the  mountain.  In  1556,  a  fimilar  accident  happened 
in  China.  A  whole  province  of  the  mountainous  part 
of  the  country,  with  all  the  inhabitants,  funk  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  was  totally  fwallowed  up  :  The  fpacc  which 
was  formerly  land  is  alfo  covered  with  an  extcnlive 
lake  of  water.  And,  during  the  earthquakes  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  in  the  year  1646,  te- 
veral  whole  mountains  of  the  Andes  funk  and  dilap- 
peared. 

ABSORUS,  Apsorus,  Absyrtis,  Absyrtides, 
Apsyrtides,  Apsyrtis,  and  Absyktiuyi,  (Strabo, 
Mela,  Ptolemy)  ;  iflands  in  the  Adriatic,  in  tile  gulf 
•  of  Camero  ;  fo  called  from  Ablyrtus,  Medea’s  bro¬ 
ther,  there  flain.  They  are  either  one  illand,  or  two 
feparated  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  joined  by  a  bridge  ) 
and  are  now  called  Chcrjb  and  OJero. 

ABSTEINEN,  in  Geography,  a  diftridt  near  the 
river  Memel  in  Little  Lithuania.  It  is  a  mountainous 
country,  but  is  fertile  in  grain,  and  abounds  with  fheep 
and  excellent  horfes. 

ABSTEMII,  in  church  hiftory,  a  name  given  to 
fuch  perfons  as  could  not  partakt  of  the  cup  of  the  eu- 
charift  on  account  of  their  natural  averfion  to  wine. 
Calvinifts  allow  thefe  to  communicate  in  the  fpecies  or 
bread  only,  touching  the  cup  with  their  lip  •,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  by  the  Lutherans  deemed  a  pro¬ 
fanation. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  is  properly  underftood  of  a  per- 
fon  who  refrains  abfolutely  from  all  ufe  of  wine. 

The  hiftory  of  Mr  Wood,  in  the  Medic.  Tranf. 
vol.  ii.  p.  261,  art.  18.  is  a  very  remarkable  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  very  beneficial  alterations  which  may¬ 
be  effected  on  the  human  body  by  a  ftridt  courfe  of 
abftemioufnefs. 

2. 


The  Roman  ladies,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  republic,  Abftemiotts 
were  all  enjoined  to  be  abllemious •,  and  that  it  might  || 
appear,  by  their  breath,  whether  or  no  they  kept  up  to  Abftinence. 
the  injunction,  it  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  v 
civility,  that  they  lhould  kii's  their  friends  and  relations 
whenever  they  accofted  them. 

ABSTEM1US,  Laurentius,  a  native  of  Macera- 
ta,  profeflor  of  belles  lettres  in  Urbino,  and  librarian 
of  Luke  Guido  Ubaldo,  under  the  pontificate  of  A- 
lexander  \  I.  He  wrote,  1.  Notes  on  moll  difficult 
paffages  of  ancient  authors.  2.  Hecatomythium,  i.  e. 

A  collection  of  an  hundred  fables,  &c.  which  have 
been  often  printed  with  thole  of  Hi  fop,  Phaedrus,  Ga- 
brias,  Avienus,  &c.  and  a  preface  to  the  edition  of  Au¬ 
relius  \i£tor  publilhcd  at  Venice  in  1505. 

ABSTERGENT  MEDICINES,  thole  employed  for 
refolving  obllructions,  concretions,  &c.  l’uch  as  l'oap, 

&c. 

ABSTINENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  adt  or  ha¬ 
bit  of  refraining  from  fomething  to  which  there  is  a 
ftrong  propenlity.  Among  the  Jews,  various  kinds  of 
abftinence  were  ordained  by  their  law.  The  Pytha¬ 
goreans,  when  initiated,  were  enjoined  to  abftain  from 
animal  food,  except  the  remains  of  lacrifices ;  and  t» 
drink  nothing  but  water,  unlel's  in  the  evening,  when 
they  were  permitted  to  take  a  linall  portion  of  wine. 

Among  the  primitive  Chriftians,  fome  denied  them- 
felves  the  uie  ol  fuch  meats  as  were  prohibited  by  that 
law,  others  regarded  this  abftinence  with  contempt  , 
of  which  St  Paul  gives  his  opinion,  Rom.  xiv.  1 — 4. 

The  council  of  Jerufalem,  which  was  held  by  the  apo- 
llles,  enjoined  the  Chriftian  converts  to  abftain  from 
meats  ftrangled,  from  blood,  from  fornication,  and 
from  idolatry.  Abftinence,  as  prescribed  by  the  gof- 
pel,  is  intended  to  mortify  and  reftrain  the  pailions,  to 
humble  our  vicious  natures,  and  by  that  means  rail’e 
our  minds  to  a  due  fenfe  of  devotion.  But  there  is 
another  fort  of  abftinence,  which  may  be  called  ritual, 
and  confifts  in  abilaining  from  particular  meats  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  and  lealons.  It  was  the  fpiritual  monarchy 
of  the  weftern  world  which  firft  introduced  this  ritual 
abftinence  j  the  rules  of  which  were  ealled  rogations ; 
but  grofsly  abufed  from  the  true  nature  and  defign  of 
falling.  In  England,  abftinence  from  flefh  has  been 
enjoined  by  llatute  fince  the  Reformation,  particularly 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  on  vigils,  and  on  all  com¬ 
monly  called  fijh  days.  The  like  injunctions  were  re¬ 
newed  under  Queen  Elizabeth :  but  at  the  fame  time 
it  was  declared,  that  this  was  done  not  out  of  motives 
ot  religion,  as  if  there  were  any  difference  in  meats  5 
but  in  favour  of  the  confumption  of  fiili,  and  to  multi¬ 
ply  the  number  of  fiftiermen  and  mariners,  as  well  as 
to  fpare  the  ftock  of  fheep.  The  great  fall,  fays  St 
Auguftin,  is  to  abftain  from  fin. 

Abstinence  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fpare 
diet,  or  a  flender  parlimonious  ufe  of  food.  Phvficians 
relate  wonders  of  the  effects  of  abftinence  in  the  cure1 
of  many  diforders,  and  protracting  the  term  of  life. 

The  noble  Venetian  Cornare,  after  all  imaginable 
means  had  proved  vain,  fo  that  his  life  was  defpaired 
of  at  40,  recovered,  and  lived  to  near  100,  by  the 
mere  effect  of  abftinence  5  as  he  himfelf  gives  the  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  indeed  furprifing  to  what  a  great  age  the- 
primitive  Chriftians  of  the  eait,  who  retired  from  the- 
perfections  into  the  deferts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  li¬ 
ved. 
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Abftinence.  ved,  healthful  and  cheerful,  on  a  very  little  food. 

*  1  v-~*  '  Caffian  allures  us,  that  the  common  rate  for  24  hours 

was  1 2  ounces  of  bread,  and  pure  water  :  with  luch 
frugal  fare  St  Anthony  lived  105  years ;  Janies  the 
Hermit,  104*,  Arfenius,  tutor  of  the  emperor  Arca- 
dius,  120,  St  Epiphanius,  1 15;  Simeon  the  Stylite, 
1125  and  Romauld,  1 20.  Indeed,  we  can  match 
thefe  inftances  of  longevity  at  home.  Buchanan  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  one  Laurence  arrived  at  the  great  age 
of  140  bv  force  of  temperance  and  labour  5  and  Spotl- 
wood  mentions  one  Kentigern,  afterwards  called  St 
Alongah  or  Mungo,  who  lived  to  185  by  the  fame 
means.  Abflinence,  however,  is  to  be  recommended 
only  as  it  means  a  proper  regimen  ;  for  in  general  it 
mull  have  bad  confequences  when  obferved  without  a 
due  regard  to  conftitution,  age,  ftrength,  &c.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr  Chevne,  moft  of  the  chronical  difeales, 
the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the  fliort  lives-  of  Eng- 
lillimen,  are  owing  to  repletion  ;  and  may  be  either 
cured,  prevented,  or  remedied  by  abftinence  but  then 
the  kinds  of  abftinence  which  ought  to  be  obferved, 
either  in  ficknefs  or  health,  are  to  be  deduced  from  the 
laws  of  diet  and  regimen. 

Among  the  inferior  animals,  we  fee  extraordinary 
inftances  of  long  abftinence.  The  ferpent  kind,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  bear  abftinence  to  a  wonderful  degree.  \\  e 
have  feen  rattle-fnakes  which  had  lived  many  months 
without  any  food,  yet  ftill  retained  their  vigour  and 
fiercenefs.  Dr  Shaw  lpeaks  of  a  couple  of  ceralles  (a 
fort  of  Egvptian  ferpents),  which  had  been  kept  five 
years  in  a  bottle  clole  corked,  without  any  fort  of  food, 
unlefs  a  lmall  quantity  of  land  in  which  they  coiled 
themfelves  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  vefl’el  may  be  rec¬ 
koned  as  fuch  :  vet  when  he  faw  them,  they  had  new¬ 
ly  call  their  Ikins,  and  were  as  brifk  and  lively  as  if 
juft  taken.  But  it  is  natural  for  divers  fpecies  to  pafs 
four,  five,  or  fix  months  every  year,  without  either  eat¬ 
ing  or  drinking.  Accordingly,  the  tortoile,  bear,  dor- 
moufe,  ferpent,  &c.  are  obferved  regularly  to  retire,  at 
thofe  feafons,  to  their  refpective  cells,  and  hide  them¬ 
felves,  fome  in  the  caverns  of  rocks  or  ruins  ;  others 
dig  holes  under  ground  ;  others  get  into  woods,  and 
lay  themfelves  up  in  the  clefts  of  trees  ;  others  bury 
themfelves  under  water,  &c.  And  thefe  animals  are 
found  as  fat  and  flefliv,  after  fome  months  abftinence,  as 
*Phil-  before. — Sir  G.  Ent  *  weighed  his  tortoile  feveral  years 

Tranf.  fuccellively,  at  its  going  to  earth  in  October,  and  coming 

I94-  out  again  in  March  ;  and  found,  that  of  four  pounds 

four  ounces,  it  only  ufed  to  lofe  about  one  ounce.  In¬ 
deed  we  have  inftances  of  men  palling  feveral  months 
as  ftridly  abftinent  as  other  creatures.  In  particular, 
the  records  of  the  Tower  mention  a  Scotchman  im- 
prifoned  for  felony,  and  ftridly  watched  in  that  fortrefs 
for  fix  weeks,  during  which  time  he  did  not  take  the 
leall  fuftenance  ;  and  on  this  account  he  obtained  his 
pardon.  Numberlefs  inftances  of  extraordinary  ab¬ 
ftinence,  particularly  from  morbid  caufes,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  different  periodical  Memoirs,  Tran  (actions, 
Ephemerides,  &c.  It  is  to  be  added,  that,  in  moft  in- 
,  ftanccs  of  extraordinary  human  abftinence  related  by 
naturalifts,  there  were  faid  to  have  been  apparent 
marks  of  a  texture  of  blood  and  humours,  much  like 
that  of  the  animals  above  mentioned.  Though  it  is 
no  improbable  opinion,  that  the  air  itfelf  may  lurnifli 
fumething  for  nutrition,  it  is  certain,  there  axe  iub- 


ftanees  of  all  kinds,  animal,  vegetable,  6tc.  floating  Abftinence 
in  the  atmofphere,  which  mult  be  continually  taken  in  il 
by  reipirationj  and  that  an  animal  body  may  be  nourifh-  Abft  rac¬ 
ed  thereby,  is  evident  in  the  inftance  of  vipers  }  which  ,  ^  '  . 

if  taken  when  firft  brought  forth,  and  kept  from  every 
thing  but  air,  will  yet  grow  very  confiderably  in  a  few 
days.  So  the  eggs  of  lizards  are  obferved  to  increafe 
in  bulk,  after  they  are  produced,  though  there  be  no¬ 
thing  to  furnilli  the  increment  but  air  alone  j  in  like 
manner  as  the  eggs  or  fpawn  of  fillies  grow  and  are 
nourilhed  with  the  water.  And  hence,  fay  fome,  it  is 
that  cooks,  tumfpit  dogs,  &c.  though  they  eat  but  lit¬ 
tle,  yet  are  ufually  fat.  See  Fasting. 

ABSTINENTS,  or  Abstinentes,  a  fet  of  here¬ 
tics  that  appeared  in  France  and  Spain  about  the  end 
of  the  third  century.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  part  of  their  opinions  from  the  Gnollics  and  Ma- 
nicheans,  becaufe  they  oppofed  marriage,  condemned 
the  ufe  of  flelh  meat,  and  placed  the  Holy  Ghoft  in 
the  clafs  of  created  beings.  We  have,  however,  110 
certain  account  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 

ABSTRACT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  fepa- 
rated  from  fometliing  ell’e. 

Abstract  Idea ,  in  Metaphyjics ,  is  a  partial  idea  of 
a  complex  object,  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  or  properties,  laying  alide  or  abftracting  from 
the  reft.  Thus,  in  viewing  an  object  with  the  eye,  or 
recollecting  it  iu  the  mind,  we  can  eafily  abftract  from 
fome  of  its  parts  or  properties,  and  attach  onrfelves  to 
others  :  we  can  attend  to  the  rednefs  of  a  cherry,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  its  figure,  talle,  or  confiftence.  See  Ab¬ 
straction. 

Abstract  Mathematics ,  otherwife  called  Pure  Ma¬ 
thematics ,  is  that  which  treats  of  magnitude  or  quantity, 
ablolutely  and  generally  confidered,  without  reftriction 
to  any  fpecies  of  particular  magnitude ;  fuch  are  A- 
rithmetic  and  Geometry.  In  this  fenfe,  abftract  ma¬ 
thematics  is  oppofed  to  mixed  mathematics  ;  wherein 
limple  and  abftraCt  properties,  and  the  relations  of 
quantities  primitively  confidered  in  pure  mathematics, 
are  applied  to  fenfible  objeds,  and  by  that  means  be¬ 
come  intermixed  with  phyfical  conliderations  :  luch  are 
Hydroftaties,  Optics,  Navigation,  &c. 

Abstract  Numbers ,  are  affemblages  of  units,  con¬ 
fidered  in  themfelves,  without  denoting  any  particular 
and  determinate  things.  Thus  fix  is  an  abftract  num¬ 
ber,  when  not  applied  to  any  thing  $  but  it  we  fay  6 
feet,  6  becomes  a  concrete  number.  See  the  article 
Number. 

Abstract  Terms ,  words  that  are  ufed  to  exprefs  ab¬ 
ftract  ideas.  Thus  beauty,  uglinejs,  ichitcncjs,  round- 
nejs,  Ufe,  death ,  are  abftract  terms. 

Abstract,  in  Literature,  a  compendious  view  of  any 
large  work ;  fliorter  and  more  liiperficial  than  an 
abridgement. 

ABSTRACTION,  in  general,  the  art  of  abllrad- 
ing,  or  the  ftate  of  being  abftracted. 

Abstraction,  in  \ietaphyjics ,  the  operation  of  the 
mind  when  occupied  bv  abltrad  ideas.  A  large  oak 
fixes  our  attention,  and  abltrads  us  from  the  throbs 
that  furround  it.  In  the  fame  manner,  a  beautiful 
woman  in  a  crowd,  abllrafls  our  thoughts,  and  engrot- 
fes  our  attention  lolely  to  hcrlcll.  1  hi  le  are  examples 
of  real  abftradion :  when  thefe,  or  any  others  of  a  fi- 
jiiilar  kind,  axe  recalled  to  the  mind  after  the  objeds 

themfelves 
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4bitrac-  tbeipfelves  are  removed  from  our  fight,  they  form  what 
tion  are  called  abJlrcEl  ideas,  or  the  mind  is  faid  to  be  em- 
II  ployed  in  abftract  ideas.  But  the  power  of  abftraction 
Abfyrtns.  not  co,,flylcc]  to  objects  that  are  feparable  in  reality 
as  well  as  mentally  :  the  fize,  the  figure,  the  colour  of 
a  tree,  are  infeparably  connected,  and  cannot  ex  ill  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other  ;  and  yet  we  can  mentally  con¬ 
fine  our  obfervations  to  any  one  of  thefe  properties,  ne¬ 
glecting  or  abftradting  from  the  reft. 

Abftraction  is  chiefly'  employed  thefe  three  ways. 
Tirft,  When  the  mind  confiders  any  one  part  of  a 
thing,  in  fome  refpect  diftinct  from  the  whole ;  as  a 
man’s  arm,  without  the  conlideration  of  the  reft  of  the 
body.  Secondly,  When  we  cop  fid  er  the  mode  of  any 
fubftance,  omitting  the  fubftance  itfelf;  or  when  we 
feparately  confider  feveral  modes  which  fubfift  toge¬ 
ther  in  one  fubject.  This  abftraflion  the  geometricians 
make  ufe  of  when  they  confider  the  length  of  a  body' 
feparately,  which  they  call  a  line ,  omitting  the  confi- 
deration  of  its  breadth  and  thicknefs.  Thirdly,  It  is 
by  abftraction  that  the  mind  forms  genera!  or  univerfal 
ideas  :  omitting  the  modes  and  relations  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  objects  whence  they  are  formed.  Thus,  when  eve 
would  underftand  a  thinking  being  in  general,  we  ga¬ 
ther  from  our  felf-confcioufnefs  what  it  is  to  think  ;  and 
omitting  thofe  things  which  have  a  particular  relation 
to  our  own  minds,  or  to  the  human  mind,  we  conceive  a 
thinking  being  in  general. 

Ideas  formed  in  this  manner,  which  are  what  we 
properly  call  ahJlraEl  ideas ,  become  general  reprefenta- 
tives  of  all  objects  of  the  lame  kind  ;  and  their  names 
applicable  to  whatever  exifts  conformable  to  i’uch  ideas. 
Thus  the  idea  of  colour  that  we  receive  from  chalk, 
fnow,  milk,  &c.  is  a  reprefentative  of  all  of  that  kind; 
and  has  a  name  given  it,  whitenefs ,  which  iignifies  the 
lame  quality  wherever  found  or  imagined. 

ABSTRUSE,  fomething  deep,  hidden,  concealed, 
or  far  removed  from  common  apprehen lions,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  eafily  underftood ;  in  oppolition  to  what  is 
obvious  and  palpable.  Thus  metaphyfics  is  an  abftrufe 
fcience  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  and  the  method 
de  maximis  et  minimis ,  are  abftrufe  points  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

ABSURD,  an  epithet  applied  to  any  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  human  apprehen  lion,  and  contradicts  a  ma- 
nifeft  truth.  Thus,  it  woidd  be  abfurd  to  fay  that  6 
and  6  make  only  10,  or  to  deny  that  twice  6  make  12. 
When  the  term  abfird  is  applied  to  actions,  it  has  the 
fame  import  as  ridiculous. 

ABSURDUM,  red u Bio  ad  abfurdum ,  is  a  mode  of 
demonftration  employed  by  mathematicians  when  they 
prove  the  truth  of  a  propoiition  by  demonftrating  that 
the  contrary'  is  impoftible,  or  leads  to  an  abfurdity.  It 
is  in  this  manner  that  Euclid  demonftrates  the  fourth 
propoiition  of  the  firft  book  of  the  Elements,  by  fliow- 
ing  that  the  contrary  involves  a  manifeft  abfurdity,  viz. 
“  That  two  flraight  lines  can  inclofe  a  ) 'paced ’ 

ABSYNTHIUM.  See  Artemisia,  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

ABSYRTUS,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  fon  of 
,/Etes  and  Hypfea,  and  the  brother  of  Medea.  The 
latter  running  away  with  Jafon,  after  her  having  aftift- 
ed  him  in  carrying  oft  the  golden  fleece,  was  purfued 
by  her  father ;  when,  to  Hop  his  progrefs,  lhe  tore  Ab- 
fyrtus  in  pieces,  and  feattered  his  limbs  in  his  wav. 
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ABTIIANES,  in  Hi/lory ,  a  title  of  honour  ufed  by  Abthaues 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  who  called  their  Abubeker. 
nobles  thanes ,  which  in  the  old  Saxon  fignifies  king’s  '"“"x 
minijlers  ;  and  of  thefe  the  higher  rank  were  ftyled  ch- 
thanes,  and  thofe  of  the  lower  underthanes. 

ABUBEKEft,  or  Abu-Becr,  the  firft  caliph,  the 
immediate  iucceflbr  of  Mahomet,  and  one  of  his  firft 
converts.  His  original  name  was  Abdulcaaba,  figni- 
fying,  fervant  of  me  caaba  or  temple ,  which,  after  his 
converlion  to  Mahometanifm,  was  changed  to  Abdallah, 
fervant  of  God ;  and  on  the  marriage  of  the  prophet 
with  his  daughter  Ayefiia,  he  received  the  appellation 
cf  Abu-Becr,  Father  of  the  virgin.  Xiluftrious  by  his  fa¬ 
mily,  and  polfelfed  of  immenfe  wealth,  his  Indue  nee  and 
example  were  powerful  means  oi  propagating  the  faith 
lie  had  adopted,  and  in  gaining  converts  to  the  new  re¬ 
ligion.  Abubeker  was  a  found  believer,  and  although 
he  lived  in  the  greatest  familiarity  with  Mahomet,  he 
had  always  the  liighefh  veneration  for  iiis  character. 

He  vouched  for  the  truth  of  his  revelations  after  Ids 
nightly  vifits  to  heaven,  and  thus  obtained  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  faithful.  He  was  employed  in  every  million 
of  trull  or  importance,  was  the  conftaat  friend  of  the 
prophet,  and  when  he  was  forced  to  fly  from  Mecca, 
was  his  only  companion.  But  notwitlilianding  his 
blind  devotion  to  Mahometanifm,  Ins  moderation  and 
prudence  were  confpicuous  in  checking  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  the  dil’ciples  01  the  new  religion,  on  the  death 
of  Mahomet.  This  event  threatened  deftruction  to  the 
doctrines  of  Iflamii’m.  Its  followers  could  not  doubt 
that  it  had  taken  place,  and  thev  were  afraid  to  'elieve 
it.  In  this  uncertai  \y  and  fluctuation  of  belief,  Omar 
drew  Ins  lwcrd,  and  threatened  to  cut  in  pieces  all  who 
dared  to  afl’ert  that  the  prophet  was  dead.  Abubeker, 
with  more  coolnefs  and  wildom,  addrefied  the  people, 

Is  It,  fays  he,  Mahomet  whom  you  adore,  or  the  God 
whom  he  has  revealed  to  you  :  Know  that  this  God  is 
alone  immortal,  and.  that  all  thofe  whom  he  has  created 
are  ftbjeB  to  death.  Appealed  and  reconciled  by  this 
fpeecli,  they  elected  him  fuccefibr  to  Mahomet,  and  he 
aflinned  the  modell  title  of  caliph,  which  has  continued 
with  all  his  fucceflors.  Ali,  the  fon-in-law  of  the  pro¬ 
phet,  regarding  the  elevation  of  Abubeker  as  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  his  legal  rights  to  the  fuccellion,  refilled  at  firft 
to  recognife  the  appointment,  till  he  was  forced  by 
threats  into  compliance  and  fubmiiiion.  His  partiians, 
however,  Hill  confidered  him  as  the  legitimate  fuccelfor, 
and  their  opinion  has  prevailed  among  many  Muilul- 
mans,  who  believe  that  the  fovereign  authority,  both 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  remains  with  his  defendants. 

The  firft  part  of  the  reign  of  Abubeker  was  unfet¬ 
tled  and  turbulent.  Many  of  his  fubjeets  returned  to 
idolatry,  fome  embraced  Chriftianity,  new  impolicies 
arofe.  Seduced  by  the  example  of  Mahomet,  they  were 
dazzled  with  the  hope  of  power  and  diftinclion,  and 
were  thus  led  on  to  deftruction.  He  alone  was  received 
as  the  true  prophet,  all  others  were  falfe.  Abubeker, 
with  the  affiftancc  of  Caled,  an  able  general,  form  re¬ 
duced  to  fubmiiiion  and  obedience,  or  pumllied  with 
death,  all  thofe  who  difputed  or  refilled  his  authority. 
Tranquillity  being  eftahlifhed  at  home,  he  fent  out  his 
armies,  under  the  fame  general,  to  propagate  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  faith  in  Syria,  which,  after  a  bloody  battle, 
was  compelled  to  fubmit  to  a  new  power,  and  to  adopt 
a  new  religion.  Damafcus  was  afterwards  befieged ; 
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Abutck'-r  an(l  on  tne  very  day  that  it  furrendered  and  opened  its 
||  gates  to  his  viitorious  arms,  Abuheker  expired  in  the 
Abunlcnt  13th  year  of  the  Hegira. 

*  The  public  conduct  of  tliis  caliph  was  marked  by 

prudence,  equity,  and  moderation.  Mild  and  limple  in 
his  manners,  frugal  in  his  fare,  he  dii’covered  great  in¬ 
difference  to  riches  and  honours.  Such  was  his  libe¬ 
rality  to  the  poor  and  to  his  ioldiers,  that  he  bellowed 
on  them  the  who  e  of  his  revenue.  The  treafury  being 
on  this  account  quite  exhaufled  at  his  death,  made 
Omar  fay,  “  that  he  had  left  a  difficult  example  for  his 
fucceflors  to  follow.”  A  fhort  time  before  his  death, 
he  dictated  his  will  in  the  following  words  :  “  This  is 
ihe  will  of  Abuheker,  which  he  dictated  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  departure  from  this  world  :  At  this  moment 
when  the  infidel  Hi  all  believe,  when  the  impious  lhall 
no  longer  doubt,  and  liars  (hall  Ipeak  truth,  I  name 
0.mar  for  my  fucceffor.  Muflulmans,  hear  his  voice, 
and  obey  his  commands.  If  he  rule  juflly,  he  will  con¬ 
firm  the  good  opinion  which  I  have  conceived  ot  him  ; 
hut  if  he  deviate  from  the  paths  of  equity,  he  mull 
render  an  account  before  the  tribunal  of  the  iovereign 
judge.  My  thoughts  are  upright,  but  I  cannot  fee 
into  futurity.  In  a  word,  they  who  do  evil,  lhall  not 
always  escape  with  impunity*11  Abuheker  firll  col¬ 
lected  and  digefted  the  revelations  of  Mahomet,  which 
had  hitherto  been  preferved  in  detached  fragments,  or 
jn  the  memories  of  the  Mulfulman  believers ;  and  to 
this  the  Arabians  gave  the  appellation  Almojhnf ,  or 
the  Book.  The  fir'l  copy  was  depofited  in  the  hands 
of  Ilafeifa  the  daughter  of  Omar  and  the  widow  of 
Mahomet. 

ABUCCO,  Abocco,  or  Abochi,  a  weight  ufed  in 
the  kingdom  of  Pegu.  One  abucco  contains  1  2-^-  tec- 
calis;  two  abuccos  make  a  giro  or  agir  ;  two  gin,  half 
a  hi%a  ;  and  a  hiz'i  weighs  an  hundred  tecalis  ;  that 
is,  two  pounds  five  ounces  the  heavy  weight,  or  three 
pounds  nine  ounces  the  light  weight  of  Venice. 

ABUKESO,  in  commerce,  the  fame  with  Aslan. 
ABULFAftAGIUS,  Gregory,  fon  of  Aaron  a 
phyfician,  born  in  1226,  in  the  city  of  Malatia,  near 
the  fource  of  the  Euphrates  in  Armenia.  He  followed 
the  profeflion  of  his  father  ;  and  practifed  with  great 
fuccefs :  hut  he  acquired  a  higher  reputation  by  theflu- 
dy  of  the  Greek,  Svriac,  and  \rnbic  languages,  as 
well  as  hv  his  knowledge  of  philofophy  and  divinity  •, 
and  he  wrote  a  hiflorv  which  does  great  honour  to  his 
memory.  It  is  written  in  Arabic,  and  divided  into  dy- 
nafties.  It  confills  of  ten  parts,  being  an  epitome  of 
univerfal  hiftory  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  his 
own  time.  The  parts  of  it  relating  to  the  Saracens, 
Tartar  Moguls,  and  the  conquefts  of  Jenghis  K  ban,  are 
efteemed  the  moll  valuable.  He  profeffed  Chriflianity, 
and  was  bilhop  of  Aleppo,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  left  of  the  Jacobites.  His  contemporaries 
fpeak  of  him  in  a  ftrain  of  moil  extravagant  panegyric. 
He  is  ftyled  the  king  of  the  learned ,  (he  pattern  of  his 
times ,  the  p /aerie  of  the  age ,  and  the  crown  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous.  ])r  Pocockc  puhlifhed  his  hiftory  with  a  Latin 
tranfiation  in  1663  >  added,  by  way  of  fupplenirnt, 
a  Ihort  continuation  relating  to  the  liillory  of  the  eallern 
princes. 

A  BUNA,  the  title  given  to  the  archbilhop  or  me¬ 
tropolitan  of  Abyffinia. 

ABUNDANT  NUMBER,  in  Arithmetic ,  is  a  num¬ 


ber,  the  fum  of  whofe  aliquot  parts  is  greater  than  the  Abundant 
number  itfelf.  Thus  the  aliquot  parts  of  12,  being  1,  || 

2,  3,  4,  and  6,  they  make,  when  added  together,  1 6.  Abydos. 
An  abundant  number  is  oppofed  to  a  deficient  number, 
or  that  which  is  greater  than  all  its  aliquot  parts  taken 
together-,  as  14,  whofe  aliquot  parts  are  1,  2,  and  7, 
which  make  no  more  than  10  :  and  to  a  perfeEl  num¬ 
ber,  or  one  to  which  its  aliquot  parts  are  equal,  as  6, 
whofe  aliquot  parts  are  1,  2,  and  3. 

ABUNDANTLY,  a  heathen  divinity,  represent¬ 
ed  in  ancient  monuments  under  the  figure  of  a  wo¬ 
man  with  a  pleaiing  afpeCt,  crowned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  pouring  all  forts  of  fruits  out  of  a  horn  which 
file  holds  in  her  right  hand,  and  featuring  grain  with 
her  left,  taken  promii’cuoufly  from  a  fheaf  of  corn. 

On  a  medal  of  Trajan  ihe  is  reprei’ented  with  two  cor- 
nucopise. 

Ail  USAID  Ebn  Aljaptu,  fultan  of  the  Moguls, 
fucceeded  his  father,  anno  717  of  the  Hegira.  He  was 
the  lal  monarch  of  the  race  of  Jenghis  Khan,  who  held 
the  undivided  empire  of  the  Moguls;  for  after  his  death, 
which  happened  the  fame  year  that  Tamerlane  was  bora, 
it  became  a  icene  of  blood  and  defolation,  and  was  bro¬ 
ken  into  Separate  Sovereignties. 

ABUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of  Britain, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ure,  the  Derwent, 

Trent,  &c.  falling  into  the  German  fea,  between  York¬ 
shire  and  Lincolnlhire,  and  forming  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber. 

ABUSE,  an  irregular  ufe  of  a  thing,  or  the  introdu¬ 
cing  Something  contrary  to  the  true  intention  thereof. 

In  grammar,  to  apply  a  word  abtfively ,  or  in  an  abujive 
fenfe,  is  to  mifapply  or  pervert  its  meaning. — A  permu¬ 
tation  of  benefices,  without  the  confent  of  the  bilhop,  is 
termed  abujive,  and  confequently  null. 

ABUTILON,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  of  Several 
Species  of  the  fida.  See  Sida,  Botany  Index. 

ABYDGS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  anciently  a  town 
built  by  the  MPe fians,  in  Alia,  on  the  Hellelpont  where 
it  is  lcarce  a  mile  over,  oppolite  to  Sellos  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fide.  Now  both  are  called  th ^Dardanelles.  Abydos 
lay  midway  between  Lampfacus  and  Ilium,  famous  for 
Xerxes’s  bridge,  (Herodotus,  Virgil;)  and  for  the  loves 
of  Lea  nder  and  Hero,  (Muf.eus,  Ovid ;)  celebrated 
alfo  for  its  oyfters  (Ennius,  Y  ii*£ril).  The  inhabitants 
were  a  loft  effeminate  people,  given  much  to  detraction; 
hence  the  proverb,  A'e  teniere  Abwdum  calc  are,  when  we 
would  caution  agninft  danger,  (Stephanus). 

Abydos,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  inland  town  of 
Egypt,  between  Ptolcmais  and  Diofpolis  Parva,  towards 
Syene  ;  famous  for  the  palace  of  Memnon  and  the 
temple  of  Ofiris.  A  colony  of  Milcfians  ;  (Stephanus). 

Tt  was  the  only  one  in  the  country  into  which  the  fing¬ 
ers  anil  dancers  were  forbidden  to  enter. 

The  citv,  reduced  to  a  village  under  the  empire  ol 
Anguftus,  now  prefents  to  our  view  only  a  heap  of 
ruins  without  inhabitants;  hut  to  the  well  ol  thefe 
ruins  is  Hill  found  the  celebrated  tomb  ot  Olymandcs. 

The  entrance  is  under  a  portico  fio  feet  high,  anil  luj>- 
ported  hv  two  rovgp  of  mafly  columns.  I  he  immove¬ 
able  lblidity  of  the  edifice,  the  huge  mafles  which  com- 
pofe  it,  the  hieroglyphics  it  is  loaded  with,  ft  amp  it  a 
work  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Beyond  it  i  a  temple 
300  feet  long  and  14;  wide.  Upon  entering  the  mo¬ 
nument  we  meet  with  qn  immenfe  hall,  the  roof  of 

which  * 
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Abydos  which  is  fupported  by  28  columns  60  feet  high,  and  19 
II  in  circumference  at  the  bale.  They  are  12  feet  diftant 
c  4by/s~  .  from  each  other.  The  enormous  ftones  that  form  the 
ceiling,  perfectly  joined  and  incrufted,  as  it  were,  one 
in  the  other,  offer  to  the  eye  nothing  but  one  folid  plat¬ 
form  of  marble  1 2 6  feet  long  and  2 6  wide.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  hieroglvphicsi  One  fees  there  a  mvd- 
titude  of  animals,  birds,  and  human  figures  with  point- 
ed  caps  on  their  heads,  and  a  piece  oi  fluff  hanging 
down  behind,  drefled  in  loofe  robes  that  come  down 
only  to  their  waill.  The  fculpture,  however,  is  clumly  •, 
the  forms  of  the  body,  the  attitudes  and  proportions  oi 
the  members,  ill  obferved.  Amongft  thcfe  we  may  di- 
ftinguifh  fome  women  fuckling  their  children,  and  men 
prefenting  offerings  to  them.  Here  alio  we  meet  with 
the  divinities  of  India.  Moiifieur  Chevalier,  formerly 
governor  of  Chandernagore,  who  refidcd  20  years  in 
that  country,  careiully  edited  this  monument  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Bengal.  He  remarked  here  the  gods  Jag- 
g  reflate,  Gores,  and  Vechnou  or  Wijlnmt,  fuch  as  they  are 
reprefented  in  the  temples  of  Indoftan.  A  great  gate 
opens  at  the  bottom  of  the  firft  hall,  which  leads  to  an 
apartment  46  feet  long  by  22  wide.  Six  fquare  pillars 
fupport  the  root  of  it  ;  and  at  the  angles  are  the  doors 
of  four  other  chambers,  but  fo  choked  up  with  rub- 
bifli  that  they  cannot  now  be  entered.  The  lall  hall, 
Vv  64  feet  long  by  24  wide,  has  flairs  by  which  one  de- 

feends  into  the  fubterraneous  apartments  of  this  grand 
edifice.  The  Arabs,  in  iearching  after  treafure,  have 
piled  up  heaps  of  earth  and  rubbifii.  In  the  part  we 
are  able  to  penetrate,  fculpture  and  hieroglyphics  are 
difcoverable  as  in  the  upper  ftory.  The  natives  iav 
that  they  correipond  exactly  with  thofe  above  ground, 
and  that  the  columns  are  as  deep  in  the  earth  as  their 
height  above  the  furface.  It  would  be  dangerous  to 
go  far  into  thofe  vaults  5  for  the  air  of  them  is  lo  load¬ 
ed  with  mephitic  vapour,  that  a  candle  can  fcarce  be 
kept  burning  in  them.  Six  lions  heads,  placed  on  the 
two  fides  of  the  temple,  ferve  as  fpouts  to  carry  off  the 
water.  You  mount  to  the  top  by  a  ftaircafe  of  a  very 
fingular  ftrurture.  It  is  built  with  ftones  incrufted  in 
the  wall,  and  projecting  fix  feet  out  ;  fo  that  being 
fupported  only  at  one  end,  they  appear  to  be  fufpended 
in.  the  au\  The  walls,  the  roof,  and  the  columns  of 
tins  edifice,  have  fullered  nothing  from  the  injuries  of 
time  5  .  and  did  not  the  hieroglyphics,  by  being  cor¬ 
roded  in  iome  places,  mark  its  antiquity,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  newly  built.  The  folidity  is  fuch, 
that  unlefs  people  make  a  point  of  deftroying  it,  the 
building  mull  laft  a  great  number  of  ages.  ’  Except  the 
coloffal  figures,  whofe  heads  ferve  as  an  ornament  to 
the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  which  are  fculptured 
ir  relievo,  the  reft  of  the  hieroglyphics  which  cover  the 
infide  are  earned  in  ftone.  To  'the  left  of  this  great 
building  we  meet  writh  another  much  fmaller,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  fort  of  altar.  This  was  probably 
the  fandtuary  of  the  temple  of  Ofiris. 

AB^BA  (Ptolemy,  Mela)  ;  one  of  Hercules’s  pil¬ 
lars,  on  the  African  fide,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Sierra 
de  las  Monas,  oppofite  to  C'alpe  in  Spain,  the  other  pil¬ 
lar  ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  formerly  joined,  but  fepa- 
lated  by  Hercules,  and  thus  to  have  given  entrance  to 
the  lea  now  called  the  Mediterranean  y  the  limits  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules  (Plinv). 

ABYSS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  pro¬ 


found,  and,  as  it  Were,  bottomlefs.  The  word  is  ori-  Abyfs. 
ginally  Greek,  etZ ;  compounded  of  the  privative  v"  "~v-  i? 
«,  and  d 'jrs-oj,  q.  d.  without  a  bottom. 

Abyss,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  denotes  a  deep 
mafs  or  fund  of  waters.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is 
particularly  ufed  in  the  Septuagint,  for  the  water 
which  God  created  at  the  beginning  with  the  earth, 
which  encompafled  it  round,  ahd  which  our  tranflators 
render  by  deep.  Thus  it  is  that  darknefs  is  laid  to  have 
been  on  the  face  of  the  abyfs. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  inutienfe  cavern  in  the 
earth,  in  which  God  is  fuppoled  to  have  collected  all 
thofe  waters  on  the  third  day  ;  which,  in  our  verfion, 
is  rendered  the  Jcas,  and  elfewherc  the  great  deep.  Dr 
Moodward,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  af- 
ferts,  That  there  is  a  mighty  collection  of  waters  en- 
clofed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  conftituting  a  huge 
orb  in  the  interior  or  central  parts  of  it  ;  and  over  the 
furface  of  this  water  lie  fuppofes  the  terreftrial  ftrata  to 
be  expanded.  This,  according  to  him,  is  what  Moles 
calls  the  great  deep,  and  what  molt  authors  render  the 
great  ahyjs.  The  water  of  this  vail  abyfs,  he  alleges, 
communicates  with  that  of  the  ocean,  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  hiatufes  or  chalms  palling  betwixt  it  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ocean  5  and  this  and  the  abyfs  lie  iuppoles 
to  ’have  one  common  centre,  around  which  the  water 
of  both  is  placed  ;  but  io,  that  the  ordinary  furface  of 
the  abyfs  is  not  level  with  that  of  the  ocean,  nor  at  fo 
threat  a  diftance  from  the  centre  as  the  other,  it  being 
for  the  molt  part  reftrained  and  depreffed  by  the  ftrata 
of  earth  lying  upon  it :  but  wherever  thefic  ftrata  are 
broken,  or  lo  lax  and  porous  that  water  can  pervade 
them,  there  the  water  of  the  abyfs  afeends  ;  fills  up  all 
the  clefts  and  fillures  into  which  it  can  get  admittance; 
and  laturates  all  tile  mterftices  and  pores  of  the  earth, 
ftone,  or  other  matter,  all  round  the  globe,  quite  up 
to  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  exiftenee  of  an  abyfs  or  receptacle  of  fubterra¬ 
neous  waters,  is  controverted  by  Camerarius  *  ;  and  *  Dijert. 
defended  by  Dr  \\  oodward  chiellv  bv  two  arguments  '■  ^ ew.  Ac i d 
the  firft  drawn  from  the  vaft  quantity  of  water  which  1'-ru<l-ful)P‘ 
covered  the  earth,  in  the  time  of  the  deluge;  the  fe-p0'"^'* 
cond,  from  the  confideration  of  earthquakes,  which  he 
endeavours  to  fliow  are  occafioned  by  the  violence  of 
the  waters  in  this  abyfs.  A  great  part  of  the  teiTcftrial 
globe  has  been  frequently  lliaken  at  the  fame  mo¬ 
ment  ;  which  argues,  according  to  him,  that  the  wa-  °:f, 
ters,  which  were  the  occafion  thereof,  were  coextended  journal  tie 
with  that  part  of  the  globe,  ft  here  are  even  inftances  Scavans, 
of  univerlal  earthquakes;  which  (fays  he)  fliow,  thatlom-  Iviii. 
the  whole  abyfs  mull  have  been  agitated  ;  for  fo  gene-1’  393-. 
ral  an  effect  mull  have  been  produced  by  as  general  a  literature 
caufe,  and  that  caufe  can  be  nothing  but  the  fubterra-  tom.  viii. 
neons  abyfs  f.  p.  101,  &c. 

To  this  abyfs  alfo  has  been  attributed  the  origin  of!  Ilo,l° ~ 
fprings  and  rivers;  the  level  maintained  in  the  fur- to" 
faces  of  different  feas  ;  and  their  not  overflowing  their  iVood- 
banks.  Jo  the  effluvia  emitted  from  it,  fome  even  ward’s 
attribute  all  the  diverfities  of  weather  and  change  in  HiJL  "fthe 
our  atmofphere  f.  Kay  ||,  and  other  authors,  ancient ^aErud 
as  well  as  modern,  fuppofe  a  communication  between 
the  Cafpian  fea  and  the  ocean  by  means  of  a  fubterra-p-  313. 
nean  abyfs  :  and  to  this  they  attribute  it  that  the  Cal- ll  PtyfiCQ- 
pian  does  not  overflow,  notwithftanding  the  great  num -i^r  °" 
ber  of  large  rivers  it  receives,  of  which  Kempfer  rec-p,  ^.U  C 
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kons  above  45  in  the  compals  of  60  miles ;  though 
ethers  luppofe  that  the  daily  evaporation  may  fuffice  to 
J  keep  the  level. 

The  different  arguments  concerning  this  fubjedl  may 
befeen  collected  and  amplified  in  “  Cockburn’s  Inquiry 
into  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Mofaic  Deluge,” 
p.  271,  &c.  After  all,  however,  this  amazing  theory 
of  a  central  ahyfs  is  far  from  being  demonilrated ;  it 
will  perhaps  in  feveral  refpects  appear  inconfiftent  with 
found  philofophy,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of’ nature.  In  particular,  if  we  believe  anv  thing 
like  elective  attraction  to  have  prevailed  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  we  mull  believe  that  the  feparation 
of  the  chaos  proceeded  from  the  union  of  fimilar  par¬ 
ticles.  It  'is  certain  that  rell  is  favourable  to  luch  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature.  As,  therefore,  the  central  parts  of 
the  earth  were  more  immediately  quieicent  than  thole 
remote  from  the  centre,  it  feems  ahl’urd  to  luppofe  that 
the  heavier  and  denier  bodies  gave  place  to  the  more 
light  and  fluid ;  that  the  central  part  lhould  conliit  of 
water  only,  and  the  more  fuperfeial  part  of  a  crull  or 
lhell.  Vid.  “  Whitehurft’s  Inquiry  into  the  original 
Formation  of  the  Strata,”  &c.  See  Deluge. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  hell  \  in  which  fenfe 
the  word  is  fynonymous  with  what  is  otherwife  called 
Barathrum ,  Erebus, and  Tartarus ;  intheEnglifh  Bible, 
the  bottomlejs  pit.  The  unclean  fpirits  expelled  by 
Chrill,  begged,  ne  imperaret  ut  in  AbyJJum  i rent ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  vulgate  j  n?  «,&v<r<TM ,  according  to  the 
Greek,  Luke  viii.  31.  Rev.  ix.  1. 

Abyss  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  Antiquity,  to  de¬ 
note  the  temple  of  Proferpine.  It  was  thus  called  on 
account  of  the  immenfe  fund  of  gold  and  riches  depo- 
fted  there  •,  fome  fay  hid  under  ground. 

Abyss  is  alfo  ufed  in  Heraldry  to  denote  the  centre 
of  an  efcutcheon.  In  which  fenfe  a  thing  is  laid  to  be 
home  in  abyfs,  en  abyj'me,  when  placed  in  the  middle  ot 
the  Ihield,  clear  from  any  other  bearing  :  He  bears 
azure,  a  flower  de  lis,  in  abyfs. 

ABYSSINIA,  Abassia,  or  Upper  Ethiopia,  in 
Geography,  an  empire  of  Africa  within  the  torrid  zone, 
which  is  comprehended  between  the  7th  and  16th  de¬ 
grees  N.  Lat.  and  the  30th  and  40th  degrees  ot  E. 
Long.  By  fome  writers  of  antiquity  the  title  of  Ethio¬ 
pians  was  given  to  all  nations  whofe  complexion  was 
black  ;  hence  avc  tind  the  Arabians,  as  Avell  as  many 
other  Aliatics,  fometimes  falling  under  this  denomina¬ 
tion,  befldes  a  number  of  Africans  Avhofe  country  lay 
at  a  dillance  from  Ethiopia  properly  io  called.  1  bus 
the  Africans  in  general  were  divided  into  the  Avellern 
or  Hefperian  Ethiopians,  and  thole  abo\rc  Egypt  lituat- 
ed  to  the  call  ]  the  latter  being  much  more  generally 
knoAvn  than  the  former,  by  rcafon  of  the  commerce 
tliev  carried  on  with  the  Egyptians. 

From  this  account  Ave  may  ealily  underftand  Avhy 
there  lhould  be  fuch  a  feeming  diiagreement  among 
ancient  authors  concerning  the  Atuation  ot  the  empire 
of  Ethiopia,  and  likeAvlfe  AVliy  it  lhould  pafs  under  luch 
a  variety  of  names.  Sometimes,  lor  example,  it  Avas 
named  India,  and  the  inhabitants  Indians  ;  an  appel¬ 
lation  likewife  applied  to  many  other  dillant  nations. 
It  Avas  alfo  denominated  Atlantia  and  Ethria ,  and  in 
the  moll  remote  periods  ot  antiquity  Cephcnia ;  but 
more  ufnally  Abajene ,  a  Avord  1’omeAvhat  refcmbling 
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Abaffia  or  Aby  ffinia,  its  modern  names.  On  the  other  At>yflini;i. 
hand,  avc  find  I'erlia,  Chaldxa,  Afl’yria,  &  .  ftylcd 1 
Ethiopia  by  fome  Avriters  :  and  all  the  countries  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  coalls  of  the  Red  lea  Avere  pronnlcuoully 
denominated  India  and  Ethiopia.  By  the  Jcavs  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Ethiopia  Avas  ltyled  C'ujh  and  Ludim. 

NotAVithftanding  this  diveriity  of  appellations,  and 
A'aft  diffufion  of  territory  aferibed  to  the  Ethiopians, 
there  was  one  country  to  which  the  title  was  thought 
more  properly  to  belong  than  to  any  of  the  rell  •,  and 
which  Avas  therefore  called  Ethiopia  Propria.  This  Situation  of 
Avas  bounded  on  the  north  by  Egypt,  extending  ^[Ethiopia 
the  Avay  to  the  Idler  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  an  ifland 
named  Elephantine  ;  on  the  Avell  it  had  Libya  Interior  ; 
on  the  call  the  Red  fea,  and  on  the  iouth  unknown 
parts  of  Africa  j  though  thefe  boundaries  cannot  be  fix¬ 
ed  with  any  kind  of  precilion. 

In  this  country  the  ancients  dillinguifhcd  a  great  va-  Different 
riety  of  different  nations,  to  whom  they  gave  names 
ei  her  from  fome  perl’onal  circumftance,  or  from  theij-  t)le  an^ 
manner  of  living.  The  principal  ot  thefe  were,  1.  1  he cients. 
Blemmyes ,  feated  near  the  borders  ol  Egypt  j  and  Avho, 
probably  from  the  lhortnefs  ot  their  necks,  Avere  laid 
to  have  no  heads,  but  eyes,  mouths,  &c.  in  their  breatls. 

Their  form  mull  have  been  very  extraordinary,  if  Ave 
believe  Yopifcus,  Avho  gnes  an  account  of  fome  of  the 
captives  of  this  nation  brought  to  Rome.  2.  The  No- 
batcr,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Nile  near  the  ifland 
Elephantine  already  mentioned,  laid  to  ha\'e  been  re¬ 
moved  thither  by  Oafis  to  reprefs  the  incurfions  of  the 
Blemmyes.  3.  The  Troglodytes,  by  fome  Avriters  laid 
to  belong  to  Egypt,  and  deferibed  as  little  fuperior  tp 
brutes.  4.  The  Nubians,  of  Avhom  little  more  is  knoAvn 
than  their  name.  5.  The  Pigmies,  by  fome  fuppofed 
to  be  a  tribe  of  Troglodytes  but  by  others  placed  on 
the  African  coall  of  the  Red  lea.  6.  The  Auahtee  or 
Abalitw ,  of  Avliom  avc  know  nothing  more  than  that 
they  Avere  fituated  near  the  Abalitic  gulf.  7.  1  he 
Struthiophagi,  lo  called  from  their  feeding  upon  of- 
friehes,  were  fituated  to  the  foutli  ot  the  Memnoncs. 

8.  The  Acridophagi ;  9.  Che/onophagi  ;  10.  Ichthyopha- 
gi;  1 1 .  Cynamolgi;  n.Elephantophagi ;  1 3.  Rhrzopha- 
gi;  1 4.  Spcrmatophagi ;  1 5.  Hylophagi ;  and,  16.  Ophio- 
phagi :  all  of  Avhom  had  their  names  from  the  food  they 
made  ufe  of,  viz.  loculls,  tortoifes,  fifli,  bitches  milk, 
elephants,  roots,  fruits  or  feeds,  and  fcrpents.  17.  1  he. 

Hylogones,  neighbours  to  the  Elephantophagi,  and 
Avho  Avere  fo  lavage  that  they  had  no  lioufes,  nor  any 
other  places  to  llcep  in  but  the  tops  ol  trees.  1  8.  1  he 
Pamphagi,  who  uled  almoll  every  thing  indiferimi- 
nately  for  food.  19.  The  Agruphagi,  avIio  lived  011 
the  fl’elh  of  Avild  be  alls.  20."  The  Anthropophagi,  or 
man-eaters,  are  noAV  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  Callrcs, 
and  not  any  inhabitants  of  Proper  Ethiopia. 

Hippophagi,  or  horfe-eaters,  who  lay  to  the 
of  Libya  Incognita.  22.  The  Marrobii,  a  powerful 
nation,  remarkable  for  their  longevity  ;  iomc  ol  them 
attaining  the  age  ol  1  20  years.  23.  Die  .S cmhri,  li- 
tuated  near  the  city  of  Tenupfis  in  Nubia  upon  tin 
Nile  ;  of  whom  it  is  reported  that  all  the  quadrupeds 
they  had,  not  excepting  even  the  elephants,  "'ere  de- 
llitutc  of  cars.  24.  The  Afadut,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  parts,  and  continually  employed  in 
hunting  elephants.  Bcfnlcs  thefe,  there  Avere  a 
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Acyffinia.  her  of  other  nations  or  tribes,  of  whom  we  fcarce  know 
any  thing  but  the  names  j  as  the  Gapacbi,  Ptoem- 
pbanes,  Catadupi,  Pechini,  Catadrse,  &c. 

In  a  country  inhabited  by  iuch  a  variety  of  nations, 
all  in  a  Hate  of  extreme  barbarifm,  it  is  rather  to  be 
wondered  that  we  have  any  hiflory  at  all,  than  that  it 
is  not  more  difiincl.  It  has  already  been  obferved, 
that  the  Jews,  from  the  authoritv  of  the  facred  writers 
no  doubt,  bellowed  the  name  of  Cujli  upon  the  empire 
of  Ethiopia  ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Cuih  was 
the  great  progenitor  of  the  inhabitants.  In  iome  pai- 
fages  of  Scripture,  however,  it  would  feem  that  Cujli 
was  an  appellation  bellowed  upon  the  whole  peninfula 
of  Arabia,  or  at  leall  the  greater  part  of  it.  In  others, 
the  word  feems  to  denominate  the  country  watered 
by  the  Araxes,  the  feat  of  the  ancient  Scvthians  or 
Cufliites  •,  and  l'ometimes  the  country  adjacent  to  Egypt 
on  the  coall  of  the  Red  fea. 

A  number  of  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  Ethiopia 
received  its  firll  inhabitants  from  the  country  lying  to 
the  eall  of  the  Red  fea.  According  to  them,  the  dc- 
feendants  of  Culli,  having  fettled  in  Arabia,  gradually 
migrated  to  the  fouth-eallern  extremuy  of  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  whence,  by  an  eafy  paffage  acrofs  the  llraits  of 
Babelmandel,  they  transported  themfelves  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  fide,  and  entered  the  country  proper!  v  called  Ethio¬ 
pia  :  a  migration  which,  according  to  Eulebius,  took 
place  during  the  refidence  of  the  Ifraelites  in  Egypt ; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  Syucellus,  after  they 
pollellion  of  Canaan,  and  were  governed 
Mr  Bruce  makes  mention  of  a  tradition 
Abyflinians,  which,  they  fay,  has  exilled  amonff  them 
it  &  from  time  immemorial,  that  very  loo  11  after  the  flood, 

Culli  the  grandl'on  of  Noah,  with  his  family,  palled 
through  Atbara,  then  without  inhabitants,  till  they 
came  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  feparates  that 
country  from  the  high  lands  of  AbylTinia.  Here,  Hill 
terriGed  with  the  thoughts  of  the  deluge,  and  appre- 
henlive  of  a  return  of  the  fame  calamity,  they  chofe 
to  dwell  in  caves  made  in  the  Gdes  of  thofe  moun¬ 
tains,  rather  than  trull  themfelves  in  the  plains  of  At¬ 
bara  ;  and  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  tropical 
rains,  which  they  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  in  their 
journey  fouthward,  and  which  would  appear  like  the 
return  of  the  deluge,  might  induce  them  to  take  up 
their  habitations  in  thefe  high  places.  Be  this  as  it 
habitations  ]ie  Jnforrns  us  t]lat  ;t  an  undoubted  fact,  “  that 

Cufliites.  here  ^e  Culhites,  with  unparalleled  indullry,  and  with 
inllruments  utterly  unknown  to  us,  formed  to  them¬ 
felves  commodious,  yet  wonderful  habitations  in  the 
heart  of  mountains  of  granite  and  marble,  which  re¬ 
main  entire  in  great  numbers  to  this  day,  and  promife 
to  do  lo  till  the  confummation  of  all  things.” 

The  Cufliites  having  once  eftabl idled  themfelves 
among  thele  mountains,  continued  to  form  habitations 
oi  the  like  kind  in  all  the  neighbouring  ones ;  and  thus 
following  the  different  chains  (for  they  never  chofe  to 
defeend  into  the  low  country),  fpread  the  arts  and 
fciences,  which  they  cultivated,  quite  acrofs  the  Afri¬ 
can  continent  from  the  eaflern  to  the  wellern  ocean. 
According  to  the  tradition  above  mentioned,  they 
built  the  city  of  Axum  early  in  the  days  of  Abraham. 
Dcf'.ription This,  though  now  an  inconfiderable  village,  was  an- 
ef  Voim^  ciently  n°ted  for  its  fuperb  firudures,  of  which  fome 
remains  are  Hill  viGble.  Among  thefe  are  fome  bc- 
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longing  to  a  magnificent  temple,  originally  no  feet  AbylTinia. 
in  length,  and  having  two  wings  on  each  fide  ;  a  *  ■  —  y—  ’ 
double  porch  ;  and  an  afeent  of  12  Heps.  Behind  tins 
Hand  feveral  obelifks  of  different  Gz.es,  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  ieveral  others  which  have  been  deffroved  by 
the  Turks.  There  is  alfo  a  great  lqaare  Hone  with  an 
inleription,  -but  fo  much  effaced  that  nothing  can  be 
dilcovered  excepting  lome  Greek  and  Latin  letters, 
and  the  word  Bajilius.  Mr  Bruce  mentions  fome 
“  prodigious  fragments  of  coloffal  Hatues  of  the  dog- 
ftar”  Hill  to  be  i’een  at  this  place  •,  and  “  Seir  (adds 
lie),  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Troglodytes,  and 
in  that  of  the  low  country  of  Meroe,  exactly  corre- 
fponding  to  it,  GgniGes  a  dog,  inilruds  us  in  the  rea- 
fon  why  this  province  was  called  Sire,  and  the  large 
river  which  bounds  it  Sin’s." 

Soon  aHer  building  the  city  of  Axum,  the  Cufliites 
founded  that  of  Meroe,  the  capital  of  a  large  iiland  or 
peninfula  formed  by  the  Nile,  much  mentioned  by  an¬ 
cient  hiHorians,  and  where,  according  to  Herodotus, 
they  purlued  the  fludv  of  aHronomv  in  very  early  ages 
with  great  fuccefs.  Mr  Bruce  gives  two  realons  for  Aleroc  whr 
tlieir  building  this  city  in  the  low  country,  after  having  founded, 
built  Axum  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Abyilinia. 

1.  They  had  difeovered  fome  inconveniencies  in  their 
cayes  both  in  Sire  and  the  country  below  it,  arifmg 
frdm  the  tropical  rains  in  which  they  were  now  involv¬ 
ed,  and  which  prevented  them  from  making  the  eelef- 
tial  obfervations  to  which  they  were  fo  much  addicled. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  they  built  this  city  farther  from 
the  mountains  than  they  could  have  wiflied,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  flv  with  which  the  fouthern  parts  were  infeHed. 

This  animal,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  who  has  given 

a  figure  of  it,  is  the  mofl  troublefome  to  quadrupeds  Defcription 
that  can  be  imagined.  He  iaforms  us,  that  it  infefts  of  a  pefti- 
thofe  places  within  the  tropical  rains  where  the  foil  is-ential  fly. 
black  and  loamy,  and  no  other  place  whatever.  It  is 
named  %imb  (by  whom  we  are  not  informed),  and  has 
not  been  deferibed  by  any  other  naturalifl.  It  is  of  a 
fize  fomewhat  larger  than  a  bee,  thicker  in  proportion, 
and  ha'  ing  broader  wings,  placed  feparate  like  thofe 
of  a  fly,  and  quite  colourlefs,  or  without  any  fpots. 

The  bead  is  large,  with  a  fliarp  upper  jaw  ;  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a  Hrong  pointed  hair  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long ;  and  the  lower  jaw  has  two  of  thele  hairs  : 
all  of  which  together  make  a  refinance  to  the  finger 
equal  to  that  of  a  Hrong  hog’s  briHle.  One  or  all  of 
thefe  hairs  are  ufed  as  weapons  of  offence  to  the  cattle  j 
hut  what  purpofe  they  anfwer  to  the  animal  itlelf,  our 
author  does  not  fay.  So  intolerable,  however,  are  its 
attacks  to  the  cattle,  that  they  no  fooncr  hear  its  buz¬ 
zing,  than  they  forfake  their  food,  and  run  about  till 
they  fall  down  with  fright,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  Even 
the  camel,  though  defended  by  a  thick  and  Hrong  fkin 
with  long  hair,  cannot  reGH-  the  pundures  of  this  in- 
fed  ;  which  fe.em  to  be  poifonoys,  as  they  produce  large 
putrid  fwellings  on  the  body,  head,  and  legs,  which  at 
laH  terminate  in  death.  To  avoid  tliis  dreadful  enemy, 
the  cattle  muH  all  be  removed  as  quick  as  poflihle  to 
the  Tandy  parts  of  Atbara,  where  they  Hay  as  long  as 
the  rains  laH,  and  where  this  dreadful  enemy  never 
ventures  to  follow  them.  The  elephant  and  rhinoceros, 
who,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  food  they  require, 
cannot  remove  to  thefe  barren  places,  roll  themfelves 
in  the  mud,  which  when  dry,  coats  them  over  fo  hard, 

that 
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Abyffinia.  tliat  tliey  are  enabled  to  refill  the  punctures  of  the  in- 
1  feci  5  thougli  even  on  thefe  fome  tubercles  are  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  met  with,  which  our  author  attributes  to 
this  caufe.  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the  fly 
mentioned  by  Il'aiah,  chap.  vii.  18.  19.  “  And  it  fhall 
come  to  pal's,  that  in  that  day  the  Lord  fhall  hijs  for 
the  flv  that  is  in  the  littermoft  part  of  the  rivers  of  E- 
gypt ;  and  they  thall  come  and  thall  reft  all  of  them  in 
the  defolate  valleys,  and  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and 
upon  all  thorns,  and  upon  all  bullies. ”  ‘  That  is  (fays 

Mr  Bruce),  they  fiiall  cut  off  from  the  cattle  their 
tifual  retreat  to  the  defert,  by  talcing  poffeffion  of  thefe 
places,  and  meeting  them  there,  where  ordinarily  they 
riever  come,  and  which  therefore  are  the  refuge  of  the 
cattle.” 

Meroe,  which  lay  in  N.  Lat.  160,  the  exact  limit  of 
the  tropical  rains,  was  without  the  bounds  afligned  by 
nature  to  thefe  deftructive  infects  •,  and  conlequently  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  cattle.  Mr  Bruce,  on  his  return 
through  the  defert,  faw  at  Gerri,  in  this  latitude,  ruins, 
fuppofed  to  be  tliofe  of  Meroe,  and  caves  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  immediately  above  them  ;  for  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  they  did  not  abandon  their  caverns  immediately 
after  they  began  to  build  cities.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
he  mentions  that  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  was  built 
by  a  Colony  of  Ethiopians  ;  and  that  near  the  ruins  of 
that  city,  a  vaft  number  of  caves  are  to  be  feen  even 
up  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  :  all 
of  which  are  inhabited  at  this  dav.  By  degrees,  how¬ 
ever,  they  began  to  exchange  thefe  fubterraneous  ha¬ 
bitations  for  the  cities  they  built  above  ground  ;  and 
thus  became  farmers,  artificers*  &c.  though  originally 
their  foie  employment  had  been  commerce. 

Magnifi-  On  this  fiibjeCt  Mr  Bruce  has  given  a  very  curious 
cence  of  differtation  ;  though  how  far  the  application  of  it  to  the 
the  ancient  Ethiopians  may  be  juft,  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
E^vptians  mine.  He  begins  with  obferving,  that  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Indians  and  Egy  ptians  has  been  celebrated 
from  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  without  any  account 
of  the  l'ources  from  whence  all  this  Wealth  was  derived : 
and  indeed  it  muft  be  owned,  that  in  all  hiftories  of 
thefe  people,  there  is  a  ftrange  deficiency  in  this  re- 
fpect.  The  kings,  we  are  to  fuppofe,  derived  their 
fplendour  and  magnificence  from  their  fubjecls  ;  but  we 
are  quite  at  a  lol's  to  know  whence  their  fubjecls  had 
it :  and  this  feems  the  more  ftrange,  that  in  no  period 
of  their  hiftorv  are  they  ever  reprefented  in  a  poor 
or  mean  fituation.  Nor  is  this  difficulty  confined  to 
thefe  nations  alone.  Paleftine,  a  country  producing 
neither  filver  nor  gold,  is  reprefented  by  the  facred 
writers  as  abounding  in  the  early  ages  with  both  thofe 
metals  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  the  moft 
powerful  European  ftates  can  boaft  of,  notwithftanding 
the  vaft  fupplies  derived  from  the  lately  difeovered  con¬ 
tinent  of  America.  'Hie  Affyrian  empire,  in  the  time 
of  Semiramis,  was  fo  noted  for  its  wealth,  that  M. 
Rlontefquieu  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  obtained  by  the 
conqueft  of  fome  more  ancient  and  richer  nation  ;  the 
Ijpoils  of  which  enriched  the  Affvrians,  as  tlioj'e  of  the 
latter  afterwards  did  the  Medes.  This,  however,  Mr 
Bruce  very  juftly  obferves,  will  not  remove  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  becaufe  we  are  equally  at  a  lofs  to  know  whence 
the  wealth  was  derived  to  that  former  nation  ;  and  it 
is  very  unufual  to  find  an  empire  or  kingdom  of  any 
extent  enriched  by  conqmft.  The  kingdom  ot  Mace- 
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don,  for  inftanee,  though  Alexander  the  Great  over-  AbyiUiiia. 

ran  and  plundered  in  a  very  fliort  time  the  richeft  em- ' — —v - 

pi  re  in  the  world,  could  never  vie  with  the  wealth  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  Thefe  laft  were  commercial  cities ; 
and  our  author  juftly  confiders  commerce  as  the  only 
fource  from  whence  the  wealth  of  a  large  kingdom  ever 
was  or  could  be  derived.  The  riches  of  Semiramis, 
therefore,  were  accumulated  by  the  Eaft  India  trade 
centering  for  lome  time  in  her  capital.  While  this 
was  iuffered  to  remain  undillurbed,  the  empire  flourifh- 
ed  :  but  by  an  ablurd  expedition  againft  India  itfelf, 
in  order  to  become  miftrel’s  at  once  of  all  the  wealth  it 
contained,  Hie  loft  that  which  lire  really  poffeffed  •,  and 
her  empire  was  foon  after  entirely  ruined.  To  the 
lame  fource  he  attributes  the  riches  of  the  ancient  E- 
gyptians  ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  Sefoftris  opened  up 
to  Egypt  the  commerce  with  India  by  fea  ;  thougli 
other  authors  fpeak  of  that  monarch  in  very  different 
terms.  As  the  luxuries  of  India  have  fomehow  or 
other  become  the  objects  of  defire  to  every  nation  in 
the  world,  this  eafilv  accounts  for  the  wealth  for  which 
Egypt  has  in  all  ages  been  fo  much  celebrated,  as  well 
as  for  that  with  which  other  countries  abounded ;  while 
they  ferved  as  a  medium  for  tranfmitting  thofe  luxuries 
to  other  nations,  and  efpeciallv  for  the  riches  of  thofe 
which,  naturally  produced  the  Indian  commodities  fo 
much  fought  after.  This  was  the  cafe  particularly 
with  Arabia,  fome  of  the  productions  of  which  were 
very  much  coveted  by  the  weftern  nations  5  and  being, 
befides,  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Eaft  Indies  and  weftern  nations,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  why 
the  Arabian  merchants  foon  became  poffeffed  of  im- 
menfe  wealth. 

Befides  the  territories  already  mentioned,  the  Cufhites 
had  extended  themfelves  along  the  mountains  which 
run  parallel  to  the  Bed  fea  on  the  African  fide ; 
which  country,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  has  “  in  all 
times  been  called  Sabo,  or  Azabo,  both  which  fignify 
Smith;  an  epithet  given  from  its  lying  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  which  in  ancient  times 
was  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  important  countries  in 
the  world.  “  By  that  acquifition  (fays  our  author), 
they  enjoyed  all  the  perfumes  and  aromatics  in  the 
eaft ;  myrrh,  and  frankincenfe,  and  caffia ;  all  which 
grow  fpontaneouflv  in  that  ftripe  of  ground  from  the 
bay  of  Bilur  wTetl  of  Azab  to  Cape  Gardafui,  and 
then  fouthwTard  up  in  the  Indian  ocean,  to  near  the 
coaft  of  Melinda,  where  there  is  cinnamon,  but  of  an 
inferior  kind.”  As  the  Cufhites  or  Troglodytes  ad¬ 
vanced  llill  farther  louth,  they  met  not  only  with  moun¬ 
tains,  in  which  they  might  excavate  proper  habitations, 
but  likew’ife  with  great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver 
fumiffied  bv  the  mines  of  Soiala,  which,  our  author 
fays,  furnifned  “  large  quantities  ot  both  metals  in 
their  pure  and  uhmixed  ft  ate,  lying  in  globules  with¬ 
out  any  alloy  or  any  neccffity  ot  preparation  or  fepa- 
ration.”  In  other  parts  of  his  work,  he  labours  to 
prove  Sofala  to  have  been  the  Ophir  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

Thus  the  Ethiopians,  for  fome  time  after  their  fet-Thr  El  In* 
tlement,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  muft  have  been 
nation  of  the  firft  importance  in  the  world.  |  'r  f 

northern  colonies  from  Meroe  to  Thebes  built  cities,  ]ean)cd 
and  made  improvements  in  architecture  ;  cultivated  people 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  arts  ;  not  forgetting 
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Abyffinia.  the  fcience  of  aftronomy,  for  which  they  had  an  ex- 
■  ■  v 1  ■  cellent  opportunity  by  reafon  of  the  clearneis  of  the 
fky  in  the  Thebaid.  Their  brethren  farther  to  the 
fouth,  or  thofe  who  inhabited  Ethiopia  properly  fo 
called,  were  confined  for  fix  months  to  their  caves  by 
reafon  of  the  tropical  rains,  whence  they  were  natural- 
*  Bruce's  ly  led  to  purfuits  of  another  kind.  “  Letters  *,  at  leaft 
'l ravels.  one  pjnt[  0f  them,  and  arithmetical  characters  (we  are 
told),  were  invented  by  this  middle  part  of  the  Cufliites  •, 
while  trade  and  aftronomy,  the  natural  hiftory  of  the 
winds  and  feafons,  were  what  neceffarily  employed  that 
part  of  the  colony  eftablifhed  at  Sofala  molt  to  the 
fouthward.” 

Account  of  While  the  Cufliites  were  thus  employed  at  home  in 
the  Etliio-  colledting  gold,  gathering  and  preparing  fpices,  &c. 
herds8*101'"  commodities  were  lent  abroad  into  other  coun¬ 

tries  by  another  let  of  people,  named  Shepherds,  who 
acted  as  carriers  to  them,  and  who  afterwards  proved 
fo  formidable  to  the  Egyptians.  Thefe  differed  in 
their  appearance  from  the  Ethiopians,  having  long 
hair,  ami  the  features  of  Europeans ;  and  were  of  a 
very  dark  complexion,  though  not  at  all  like  the  black- 
moors  or  negroes.  They  lived  in  the  plain  country 
in  huts  or  moveable  habitations,  attending  their  cattle, 
and  wandering  up  and  down  as  various  circumftances 
required.  By  adding  as  carriers  to  the  Culhites,  they 
became  a  great  and  powerful  people,  polfcffing  valf 
numbers  of  cattle,  as  well  as  a  very  confiderable  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory.  They  poffiefl’ed  a  ftripe  of  land  along 
the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  to  the  northward  of  that  ano¬ 
ther  along  the  Red  fea  :  but  their  principal  habita¬ 
tion  was  the  flat  part  of  Africa  between  the  northern 
tropic  and  the  mountains  of  Abyffinia,  which  country 
is  now  called  Beja.  This  reaches  from  Mafuah  along 
the  fea-coaft  to  Suakem ;  then  turns  well  ward,  and 
continues  in  that  direction,  having  the  Nile  on  the 
fouth,  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  the  north,  with  the 
deferts  of  Selima  and  Libya  on  the  weft.  The  next 
diftridt  belonging  to  thefe  people  was  M  ei’oe,  now 
called  Atbara ,  lying  between  the  rivers  Nile  and  Afta- 
boras.  A  third  diftrict,  now  called  Derkin,  is  a  Email 
plain  lying  between  the  river  Mareb  on  the  eaft,  and 
Atbara  on  the  weft.  But  the  moft  noble  and  warlike 
of  all  the  Shepherds  were  thofe  who  poffeffed  the 
mountains  ot  Habab,  reaching  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mafuah  to  Suakem  ;  which  diftrict  is  ftiil  inhabited 
by  them. 

Different  Thefe  Shepherds,  according  to  our  author,  were  di- 
thcin S  0t  ftioguiflied  by  feveral  different  appellations,  which  may 
be  fuppofed  to  denote  different  degrees  of  rank  among 
them.  Thofe  called  limply  Shepherds,  our  author  fup- 
pofes  to  have  been  the  common  fort  who  attended  the 
flocks.  Another  fet  were  called  Hycjos  or  Agsos,  fig- 
nifying  “  armed  fhepherds,”  who  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  foldiers.  A  third  were  named  Agag,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  chiefs  or  nobles  of  thefe  armed  lhepherds  5 
whence  the  title  ot  king  of  kings,  according  to  Mr 
Bruce,  is  derived  ;  and  he  fuppoles  Agag  killed  by  Sa¬ 
muel  to  have  been  an  Arabian  Ihephferd. 

The  building  of  Carthage  augmented  the  power  of 
the  Shepherds  to  a  confiderable  degree,  by  reafon  of 
the  vaft  quantity  of  carriage  naturally  belonging  to  a 
place  ot  iuch  extenfive  commerce,  and  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lehabim,  Lubim,  or  Libyan  pea- 
fants.  An  immenfe  multitude  of  camels,  in  the  early 
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ages,  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  navigation  :  and  thus  Abyffinia. 
we  find  that  commerce  was  carried  on  by  the  Iihmael- 1 — — v— — 1 
ites  as  early  as  the  days  of  Jol'eph,  from  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  Arabian  peninfula.  Thefe  Shep- Reafons  of 
herds,  however,  though  generally  the  friends  and  allies  the  enmity 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  alio  Cuiliites,  fometimes,,etweeu 
proved  very  bitter  enemies  to  them,  as  is  related  i'1  herds  ami 
the  hiftory  of  that  country.  The  reafon  of  this  may  Egyptians, 
be  deduced  from  the  great  oppofition  betwixt  their 
manners  and  cuftoms.  The  Egyptians  worfhipped 
black  cattle,  which  the  Shepherds  killed  and  ufed  as 
food  •,  the  latter  worfhipped  the  heavenly  bodies,  while 
the  Egyptians  were  the  groflelt  idolaters,  and  wor flip¬ 
ped  idols  of  all  kinds  that  can  be  imagined.  Hence 
a  mere  difference  in  religion  might  occafion  many- 
bloody  quarrels  ;  though,  if  the  above  account  can  be 
depended  upon  as  authentic,  it  is  natural  to  imagine 
that  the  mutual  connection  of  interefts  thould  have  ce¬ 
mented  their  friendihip,  whatever  difference  there  might 
happen  to  be  in  opinions  of  any  kind. 

Befules  the  Cuiliites  and  Shepherds,  however,  we  Origin  of 
muft  now  leek  for  the  origin  of  thofe  different  nations’-*10  djffer- 
v.’hich  have  already  been  mentioned.  Mr  Bruce  allows IlaUl>* 
that  there  are  various  nations  inhabiting  this  country,  tions. 
xvlio  are  fairer  than  either  the  Cufliites  or  the  Shep¬ 
herds,  and  which,  though  they  have  each  a  particular 
name,  are  all  known  by  the  general  title  of  Hubejk  ; 
which  may  be  tranflated  by  the  Latin  word  convener , 
iignifying  a  number  of  diftinft  people  meeting  acciden¬ 
tally  in  one  place  j  and  which  our  author  maintains 
againft  Scaliger,  Ludolf,  and  a  number  of  others,  to  lie 
a  very  juft  tranflation,  and  quite  confonant  to  the  hi- 
ftorv  of  the  country. 

The  moft  authentic  ancient  hiftory  of  this  country, Eirft  fettlo 
according  to  Mr  Bruce,  is  the  chronicle  of  Axuni  ;  ment.of 
the  character  of  which,  among  the  modern  Abyffinians,  Ethiopia, 
Hands  next  to  the  l’acred  writings  themfelves  ;  antl  j'o  thc*A^ 
confequently  muft  be  efteemed  the.  higheft  Abyflinian  byffiniaik 
authority  we  have  on  the  1'ubjeCt.  According  to  this  lrittory. 
book,  there  was  an  interval  of  5500  years  between 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  birth  of  Chrift  5 
1808  years  before  which  laft  event  the  empire  of  A- 
byllinia  or  Ethiopia  received  its  firft  inhabitants. 

Two  hundred  years  after  its  fettlement,  it  was  fo  de-Tlieconn- 
ftroyed  by  a  flood  that  it  received  the  name  of  Cure** y  *ait’ 
Midra,  or  a  country  laid  walle  ;  “  or  (lays  our  author)  1,y  3 
as  it  is  called  in  Scripture,  a  land  which  the  waters  or  a 
floods  had  J polled (lfaiali  xviii.  2.).  The  peopling 
of  the  country  was  finiflied  about  1400  years  before 
thrift,  by  the  fettlement  of  a  great  number  of  people, 
fpeaking  different  languages,  who  fat  down  peaceably 
in  the  high  lands  of  Tigre,  in  the  -neighbourhood  of 
the  Shepherds,  with  whom  they  were  in  friendihip, 

Thefe  people,  according  to  tradition,  came  from  IJa- 
leftinc  j  and  our  author  is  inclined  to  believe  the  whole 
of  the  relation  to  be  true,  as  the  time  coincides  witli 
the  expullion  of  the  Ganaanitifh  nations  by  Jolliua, 
which  happened  about  1490  B.  C.  ten  years  before 
which  there  had  been,  according  to  Papfanias,  a  flood 
in  Ethiopia  which  occafioned  prodigious  devaluation. 

Ethiopia,  lie  thinks,  would  afford  the  moft  ready  afy- 
lum  for  the  fugitive  Canaanites,  as  they  muft  have 
long  had  a  commercial  intcrcourfe  with  that  country  ; 
and  he  fupports  the  opinion  likewiie  from  what  Proco¬ 
pius  mentions  of  two  pillars  extant  in  his  time,  on  the 
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Abvffinia.  coafl  of  Mauritania,  with  the  following  infcription  in 
*  ■  ’v—  the  Phoenician  language  :  “  M  e  are  Canaanites,  hying 
from  the  face  of  Jofliua  the  fon  of  Nun,  the  robber.” 
The  authenticity  of  thefe  infcriptions,  howTever,  is 
much  difpated,  anti  therefore  it  cannot  go  a  great 
wav  in  eltablilhing  any  hiftorical  point.  The  firff  and 
moll  confulerable  of  the  colonies  above  mentioned 
.  fettled  in  the  province  of  Amhara  ;  the  l’econd  in  Da- 
mot,  one  of  the  fouthern  provinces  •,  the  third  in  an¬ 
other  province  called  Lajla,  or  Tcheratz-Agow,  from 
Tcheru  their  principal  habitation  ;  and  a  fourth  in  the 
territory  of  Galat. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  prove,  that  the  Ethiopians  in 
ancient  times  were  not  only  the  moll  learned  people 
in  the  world,  hut  that  they  fpoke  the  original  lan¬ 
guage,  and  were  the  inventors  of  writing.  In  what 
manner  they  came  to  degenerate  from  this  character, 
and  into  their  prefent  Hate  of  barbarity,  cannot  be 
known  ;  this  being  a  phenomenon  equally  unaccount- 
Ethiopia  alj]e  -with  the  degeneracy  of  the  Egyptians.  Accord- 
ing  to  fonte  authors,  the  Ethiopians  were  conquered 
5  by  Mofes  ;  of  which  tranfaction  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  account.  Before  the  time  of  that  legillator,  the 
Ethiopians  poffeffed  the  country  of  Thebais  in  Egy  pt : 
hut,  not  content  with  this,  they  made  an  irruption 
into  Lower  Egypt,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Mem¬ 
phis  5  where,  having  defeated  the  Egyptians,  they 
threatened  the  kingdom  with  total  defiruction.  The 
Egyptians,  bv  the  advice  of  their  oracles,  put  Mofes  at 
the  head  of  their  forces  ;  who  immediatelv  prepared  lor 
invading  the  enemy’s  country.  The  Ethiopians  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  would  march  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  ,  but  Mofes  chofe  rather  to  pals  through  forne  of 
the  interior  countries,  though  greatly  infelted  with  fer- 
pents,  and  where  confequentlv  his  march  mull  be  at¬ 
tended  with  much  danger.  To  preferve  his  men,  he 
confiructed  a  number  of  chells  or  panniers  of  the 
Egvptian  reed  papyrus,  which  he  filled  with  the  birds 
named  Ibis ,  celebrated  for  their  antipathv  to  lerpeuts. 
As  foon  as  he  approached  the  tract  abounding  with 
thefe  reptiles,  a  l’ufficient  number  of  the  birds  were 
let  out,  who  prefently  cleared  the  wayr  lor  the  army 
hv  dellroving  the  ferpents.  Thus  the  Ethiopians 
were  furprifed  in  their  own  country,  where  they  had 
dreaded  no  invalion  ;  their  forces,  being  defeated  in 
the  field,  were  at  lall  fhut  up  in  the  capital  Meroe,  a 
city  almoll  impregnable,  hv  being  furrounded  with 
three  rivers,  the  Nile,  Allapus,  and  Allaboras.  The 
daughter  of  the  Ethiopian  monarch,  however,  having 
an  opportunitv  of  feeing  Mofes  from  the  walls,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  the  city,  pro¬ 
vided  he  would  fwear  to  marry  her.  T\  ith  this  re- 
quiiition  the  Jewifli  legillator  complied  •,  but  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  great  feverity,  plundering  the 
city,  and  putting  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  death. 
After  this  he  ravaged  the  whole  country,  difmantling 
all  the  places  of  llrength  ;  and  having  thus  rendered  the 
Ethiopians  incapable  of  attempting  any  thing  againil 
other  nations  for  a  confiderable  time,  he  returned  in 
triumph  to  Egypt,  after  an  ablence  of  ten  years. 

From  the  time  of  Mofes  to  that  of  Solomon,  there 
is  a  chafm  in  the  Ethiopic  liillory.  After  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  furnifhed  with  forne  kind  of  regular  ac¬ 
counts.  The  hillorv  commences  with  the  queen  ol 
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Sheba,  who  came  to  vifit  the  Jewifli  monarch,  and  Abyffinia. 
whom  the  Abyffinians  luppole  to  have  been  fovereign  ^  ■—  v—  ■ 
of  Ethiopia  Propria  ;  but  Mr  Bruce  is  of -opinion  that  Of 
lhe  was  only  fovereign  ol  that  territory  on  the  ealternXVe?n 
coall  ol  Africa  named  Saba ,  which  he  fays  ought  to  16  U 
be  her  title  inllead  ol  Sheba.  In  favour  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  he  likew-ife  urges,  that  it  was  cuftomary  for  the 
Sabeans,  or  inhabitants  ol  the  African  diftricl  named 
Saba,  to  be  governed  by  women ;  whereas  thole  who 
inhabited  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  and 
who  w’ere  named  Sab  a- an  Arabs  or  Hominies,  were  not 
only  governed  by  kings,  but  would  not  allow  their 
iovereigns  to  go  abroad  any  where  under  pain  of  being 
Honed  to  death.  The  Abyffinians,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  claimed  her  for  their  fovereign  ;  and  he  informs 
us,  that  having  received  an  account  from  Tamerin,  an  E- 
thiopian  merchant,  of  the  lurprifing  wildom  and  wealth 
ol  Solomon,  lhe  undertook  the  journey  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  to  afeertain  the  truth  of  the  report.  In 
this  lhe  w-as  attended  by  a  great  many  of  her  nobility, 
carrying  along  with  her  alio  magnificent  prefents  for 
the  monarch  lhe  intended  to  vifit.  According  to  the 
Abyffinian  hiffiorians,  lhe  was  a  Pagan  at  the  time  this 
journey  was  undertaken ;  but  being  ffruck  with  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  fight  of  Solomon’s  grandeur,  and  the 
wildom  he  diiplayed,  lhe  became  a  convert  to  the  true 
religion.  Another  part  of  her  liillory-,  by  no  means 
inconfiHent  with  the  character  of  Solomon,  is,  that  Hie 
returned  in  a  Hate  of  pregnanev  ;  and.  within  a  year 
was  delivered  of  a  fon,  named  David  by  Solcmcn  ;  but 
by  Itis  mother  Menilek,  Menelech ,  or  Meneleheck  ;  that  is, 
another  Jelf.  \\  hen  he  grew  up  he  was  fent  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  court  of  his  father  Solomon  ;  where  having 
Haid  iome  time,  he  was  accompanied  home  by  many 
doctors  of  the  law,  and  other  Ifraelites  of  diltinction, 
particularly  Azariah  the  fon  of  Zadoc  the  higb-priefi. 

By  thefe  the  Jewiffi  religion  was  ellahliflied  in  Abvffinia, 
where  it  continued  till  the  introduction  of  Chriffianity. 

The  princels  we  lpeak  of  is  named  Makcda,  Ba/kes,  or 
Balkis,  bv  the  Abyffinians.  By  our  Saviour,  and  in  the 
Ethiopic  verfion  of  the  Scripture,  flic  is  ffvled  The  Queen 
of  the  South,  and  is  laid  to  have  come  from  the  uttermoffi 
parts  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  habitable  world.  Hence 
the  compilers  of  the  Univerfal  liillory  have  inferred 
that  the  princefs  ftyled  The  Queen  of  Sheba  in  Scripture 
w-as  really  fovereign  of  Ethiopia.  “  Ethiopia  (lay 
they)  is  more  to  the  l’outh  of  Judaea  than  the  territory 
or  kingdom  of  Saba  in  Arabia  Felix ;  coniequently 
has  a  better  claim  than  that  country-  for  the  dominions 
ol  the  princefs  whom  our  Saviour  calls  The  Quctn  oj 
the  South.  Ethiopia  is  Hvled  the  remoUjl  part  of  the  ha¬ 
bitable  world  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo  ;  and  therefore 
better  agrees  with  what  our  Savour  has  laid  ol  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  that  lhe  came  from  ‘  the  uttermoll 
parts  of  the  earth,’  than  Arabia.  Nor  can  it  be  deem¬ 
ed  a  lufficient  reply  to  tins  argument,  that  Arabia 
Felix  was  the  utlermoff  part  ol  the  eartli  in  re! peel  to 
Jud&a,  fince  it  was  bounded  by  the  Bed  lea  :  tor  that 
not  only  Egypt,  but  even  Ethiopia,  regions  beyond 
that  lea,  were  known  to  and  had  a  communication  ' 
with  the  Jews,  both  before  and  in  our  Sa'ioui’s  time, 
is  indilputablv  clear.  Lallly,  I  rom  what  ha*  been 
fuggeffed,  it  appears  no  improbable  conjecture,  that 
Judailm  was  not  only  known,  at  ltall  in  a  part  ol, 
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Abyffinia,  Ethiopia,  but  nearly  related  to  the  eftabliflied  religion 
v— ^  there,  at  the  beginning  of  the  apoftolic  age,  if  not 
much  earlier.  After  all,  tliefe  two  opinions,  fo  con¬ 
trary  in  appearance,  may  be  made  confident  without 
great  difficulty;  fince  it  is  agreed,  that  Arabia  and 
Ethiopia  have  anciently  born  the  fame  name,  been 
included  diming  certain  intervals  in  one  empire,  and 
governed  by  one  prince.  Part  of  the  Arabs  and 
Ethiopians  had  the  fame  origin,  and  very  confider- 
able  numbers  of  the  Abafeni  tranfported  themfelves 
from  Arabia  Felix  into  Ethiopia ;  a  circumftance 
which  fufficiently  proves  the  intercourfe  that  formerly 
l'u b filled  between  the  Cuihites  or  Ethiopians  of  Afia 
and  Africa. 

The  Abyffinian  hiftorians  farther  inform  us,  that  the 
young  prince  Menilek  was  anointed  and  croWncd  king 
in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  before  he  returned  to  his 
own  country  ;  that  Azariah  was  conftituted  high-prieft ; 
that  he  brought  with  him  a  Hebrew  tranfcript  of  the 
law ;  and  though  this  book  is  now  loll,  having  been 
burnt  along  with  the  church  of  Axum,  the  office  is  Hill 
continued  in  the  line  of  Azariah,  whole  fuccefl’ors  are 
ftyled  Nebrits,  high  pri'efs,  or  keepers  of  the  church,  in 
that  city ;  both  church  and  llate  being  modelled  ex¬ 
actly  after  that  of  Jerufalem.  Makeda  continued  to 
enjoy  the  fovereignty  for  40  years ;  and  the  lafl  act  of 
her  reign  was  to  fettle  the  l'ucceffion  to  the  throne. 
By  this  a6t  the  crown  was  declared  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Solomon  for  ever ;  it  was  alio  determined, 
that  after  her  no  woman  Hiould  be  entitled  to  wear  the 
crown  or  a 61  as  fovereign  of  the  couutrv  ;  but  that 
the  fovereignty  iliould  defeend  to  the  moll  diilant  heirs 
male,  rather  than  to  the  females,  however  near ;  which 
two  articles  were  to  be  conlidered  as  fundamental  laws 
of  the  empire,  not  to  be  aboliffied.  Laftly,  That  the 
male  heirs  of  the  royal  family  fho'uld  alwavs  be  font 
prifoners  to  a  high  mountain,  where  they  were  to  be 
confined  till  they  Iliould  be  called  to  the  throne,  or  as 
long  as  they  lived.  Thiscuftom,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
was  peculiar  to  Abyffinia;  the  neighbouring  Shepherds 
being  accuHomed  to  have  women  for  their  fovereigns, 
which  prevailed  in  the  lafl  century,  and  perhaps  does  fo 
at  prefent. 

Makeda  having  eflabhilied  thefe  laws  infuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  not  to  be  revocable,  died  in  the  year  986  B.  C. 
The  tranfadtions  of  her  Ion  Menilek  after  his  acceffion 
are  not  pointed  out,  farther  than  that  he  removed  his 
capital  to  Tigre.  His  reign  can  by  no  means  be  ac¬ 
counted  profperous  ;  lince  in  his  time  the  empire  was 
invaded  by  Shilhak  or  Sel'ak  the  king  of  Egypt,  who 
plundered  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  under  Refioboam. 
Ethiopia  The  like  fate  attended  a  rich  temple  which  had  been 
conquered  built  at  Saba  the  capital  of  the  Ethiopian  empire,  and 
b)  S  i  ak.  which  might  very  probably  occafion  the  removal  of  the 
imperial  feat  to  Tigre,  as  already  mentioned.  It  is 
indeed  pretty  plain  from  Scripture,  that  Ethiopia,  or 
great  part  of  it,  was  fubjecl  to  this  monarch ;  as  the 
Ethiopians  or  Cuffiites,  mentioned  in  his  army  which 
invaded  Judea,  are  joined  with  the  Lubim  or  Liby¬ 
ans,  and  mull  therefore  be  accounted  inhabitants  of 
Ethiopia  Proper.  This  is  indeed  no  linall  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  opinion  of  Sir  ll’aac  Newton,  who  agrees 
with  Jofephus  in  fuppofing  Shifhak  to  have  been  the 
celebrated  Sefoflris  of  profane  hifloriafts.  Thus  far 
>ve  are  certain,  that  in  the  pallage  of  Scripture  juft 
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now  alluded  to,  the  facred  hiftorian  indirectly  aferibes  Al^inais. 
the  fovereignty  of  Ethiopia  to  Shifliak  ;  and  we  do  1 — — -1 
not  find  it  anywhere  hinted  that  another  Egyptian 
monarch  was  jKdfeffed  of  this  fovereignty.  Herodotus 
alfo  plainly  tells  us,  that  Sefoflris  was  mailer  of  Ethi¬ 
opia,  and  that  no  other  Egyptian  but  himlelf  ever 
polfeffed  that  empire. 

During  the  reign  of  Shifliak,  ire  know  no  parti- Revolution 
culars  concerning  the  Ethiopians  ;  but  after  his  death,  after  the 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  of  opinion,  that  they  defended  3™^°* 
Egypt  againtt  the  Libyans,  who  had  taken  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  invading  the  country  during  the  civil  war 
which  took  place  on  the  death  of  that  great  conqueror. 

In  about  ten  years  afterwards,  however,  according  to 
the  fame  author,  they  became  aggrelfors  ;  drowned  the 
fuccelfor  of  Shilhak  in  the  Nile*  and  feized  on  the 
whole  kingdom;  at  which  time  Libya  alfo  fell  into  their 
hands.  In  the  time  of  Afa  king  of  Judah,  we  find  the 
combined  hoft  of  the  Ethiopians  and  Lubim  or  Li¬ 
byans,  makings  an  attack  on  the  territories  of  that 
prince,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  million.  This  Defeat  of 
may  be  reckoned  a  conliderable  confirmation  of  the  derail  by 
piece  of  hiftory  juft  mentioned;  as  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  how  the  two  Iliould  combine  in  fuch  a  man-  u  a  *• 

ner,  unlefs  Zerah  was  mailer  of  both.  The  total  over¬ 
throw  which  the  allied  army  received  from  Ala  gave 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Egypt  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
volting  ;  who  being  fuflained  by  an  army  of  20,000 
auxiliaries  from  Phoenicia  and Paleftine,  obliged  Mem- 
11011,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Amenophis,  to  re¬ 
tire  to  Memphis.  Soon  after  this  he  was  forced  to 
leave  Egypt  altogether,  and  to  retire  into  Ethiopia ; 
but  in  about  13  years  he  returned  with  his  fon  Ra- 
maflcs  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  obliged  the 
Canaanitilh  forces  to  retire  out  of  Lower  Egypt  ;  a 
trail  fa 61  ion  denominated  by  the  Egyptian  writers  the 
J'econd  expulfion  0/  the  Shepherds. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Egyptian  Qf  jyj;€nes 
princes  Menes,  Memnon,  and  Amenophis,  were  the  and  his  fuc- 
fame  perfon  ;  and  that  by  him  Memphis  was  either  ceflors. 
originally  built  or  firft  fortified,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Egyptians  from  entering  Ethiopia.  He  is  alfo 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Zerah,  and  to  have 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age  about  90  years  after  the 
deceafe  of  Solomon.  Thus,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  chronology,  the  moll  remarkable  tranfac- 
tions  of  antiquity  will  be  brought  lower  by  ages  than 
by  the  ufually  received  computations.  According  to 
this,  the  Argonantic  expedition  happened  in  the  time 
of  Amenophis  ;  though  lome  Greek  writers  inform  us, 
that  the  fame  prince  affifted  Priam  king  of  Troy  with 
a  body  of  forces.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Ramalfes,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  Who  built  the  northern  portico  of  the 
temple  of  \  ulcan  at  Memphis.  The  next  was  Moeris  ; 
who  adorned  Memphis,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
empire,  about  two  generations  after  the  Trojan  war. 

Cheops,  Caplirenus,  and  Mycerinus,  fucceeded  in  order 
to  Moeris ;  the  lafl  being  fucceeded  by  his  filler  Ni- 
tocris.  In  the  reign  of  Afychis  her  fuccelfor,  both 
Ethiopia  and  Alfyria  revolted  from  Egypt  ;  which, 
being  now  divided  into  feveral  fmall  kingdoms,  was 
quickly  fubdued  by  Sabacon  or  So,  the  emperor  of 
Ethiopia.  This  monarch,  foon  after  his  acceffion  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  allied  himlelf  with  Hofliea  king 
of  Ifrael ;  by  which  means  the  latter  was  induced  to 
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Alivffinia.  revolt  £i'om  the  A  (Tyrians  •,  and  in  confequence  of  this, 

' — “v - '  an  end  was  put  to  the  kingdom  of  Iirael  by  Shalma- 

nei’er  king  of  Afl'yria,  in  the  24th  year  of  the  era  of 
Nabonaflar,  and  720th  betore  the  commencement  of 
the  Chriltian  era.  According  to  Herodotus,  this  mo¬ 
narch  voluntarily  refigned  the  crown  of  Egypt  after  he 
had  enjoyed  it  50  years  ;  but  Africanus  relates,  that 
after  a  reign  of  eight  years,  he  died  in  Egypt,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah.  His  fucceffor 
r:b" defe  it*  ^ct*lon>  Eupp°fed  to  be  the  Sevechus  of  Manetho,  acl- 
<J  by  Se-  vanced  to  Pelulium  with  a  powerful  army  again  It  Sen- 
thon.  nacherib  king  of  Affvria  j  when  the  bowllrings  of  the 
A  Tyrians  were  gnawed  in  pieces  by  a  great  number  of 
rats  and  mice,  and  thus  they  were  ealily  defeated  with 
great  (laughter  by  the  Egyptians.  Hence  Herodotus 
informs  us,  that  the  ftatue  of  Sethon  which  he  law  in 
Egypt  had  a  moufe  in  its  hand.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
however,  explains  the  whole  in  an  allegorical  manner. 
As  the  moufe  among  the  Egyptians  was  a  fymbol  of 
deftruclion,  he  conjectures,  that  the  Afiyrians  were  on 
tins  occalion  overthrown  with  great  (laughter  j  and 
that  Sethon,  in  conjunction  with  Terhakah,  either  king 
ot  the  Arabian  Culhites,  or  a  relation  of  Sethon,  and 
his  viceroy  in  Ethiopia  Proper,  furprifed  and  defeated 
Sennacherib  betwixt  Libnah  and  Peluflum,  making 
as  great  (laughter  among  his  troops  as  if  their  lliield- 
llraps  and  bowftrings  had  been  deftroyed  by  mice, 
r.tliiopia  In  the  “8th  year  of  the  era  of  Nabonaflar,  the  em- 
{**■«»*  pire  of  Ethiopia  was  fubdued  by  Efarhaddon  king  of 
a  '  Afl’yria  ;  who  held  it  three  years,  committing  enor¬ 
mous  cruelties  both  in  that  country  and  in  Egvpt. 
After  his  death  the  Ethiopians  fliook  eft’  the  yoke,  and 
maintained  their  independency  till  the  time  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  the  firft  king  of  Perfia  j  who,  according  to 
the  Greek  hiftorian  Xenophon,  feems  to  have  alio  been 
foverejgn  of  Ethiopia.  After  his  death  they  revolted, 
Unfucccfs-  and  his  fon  Cambyfes  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  re¬ 
fill  expedi-  duce  them.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  before  he  un- 
Camb'"  s  ^erto°k  this  expedition,  he  lent  fome  of  the  Ichthyo- 
ao-aimi  "this  pIiaR*  ambafladors  to  the  king  of  the  Macrobii  or  long- 
country.  lived  Ethiopians,  under  pretence  of  foliciting  bis  friend- 
fhip,  but  in  reality  to  obferve  the  ftrength  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Ot  this  the  Ethiopian  prince  was  aware,  and  told 
the  ambafladors  that  he  knew  their  defign,  reproached 
Cambyfes  with  his  injuftice  and  ambition,  and  gave 
them  his  bow ;  telling  them  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
Perfians  might  think  of  invading  Ethiopia  when  they 
could  ealily  bend  it  5  and  in  the  mean  time,  that  their 
mailer  ought  to  thank  the  gods  who  had  never  in- 
fpired  the  Ethiopians  with  a  defire  of  extending  their 
territories  by  conqueft.  Cambyfes  had  fent  by  the 
ambafladors  a  rich  purple  robe,  gold  bracelets,  a  box 
of  precious  ointment,  a  veffel  full  of  palm  wine,  and 
other  things,  which  he  imagined  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Ethiopian  monarch.  But  all  tlicfe,  excepting 
the  wine,  were  defpifed.  This,  he  owned,  was  fuperior 
to  any  liquor  produced  in  Ethiopia ;  and  lie  did  not 
fcruple  to  intimate,  that  the  Perfians,  fliort-lived  as 
they  were,  owed  moll  of  their  days  to  the  ufe  of  this 
excellent  liquor.  Being  informed  by  the  ambafladors 
that  a  conliderable  part  of  the  food  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Perfians  was  bread,  he  faid  that  it  was  no  wonder 
to  find  people  who  lived  on  dung  unable  to  attain  the 
longevity  of  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians.  In  fljort,  the 
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whole  of  his  anfwer  was  fo  contemptuous  and  difgull-  Abyffinia. 
ing,  that  Cambyfes  was  filled  with  the  greatell  indig-  1  v 1  - ' 
nation  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  inllantly  began 
his  march  without  taking  time  to  make  the  necelfary 
preparations,  or  even  to  procure  provifions  of  any  kind 
lor  his  army.  Thus  a  famine  enfued  among  them  } 
which  at  laft  became  fo  grievous,  that  the  foldiers  were 
obliged  to  eat  one  another  5  and  Cambyfes  himfelf, 
finding  his  life  in  great  danger,  was  obliged  to  give- 
orders  for  marching  back  again  ;  which  was  not  ac- 
complilhed  without  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  men. 

Another  army  which  he  fent  on  an  expedition  againil 
Ammonia,  in  order  to  deilroy  the  celebrated  oracle  of 
J  upiter  Ammon,  perifhed  entirely  in  the  delerts,  being 
overwhelmed  with  the  vaft  clouds  of  fand  frequently 
railed  there  by  the  wind. 

At  this  time,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Cambyfes  would  Ethiopia  at 
have  accomplifhed  his  purpofe  even  if  he  had  found  it  t*^ne  a 
practicable  to  march  into  the  heart  of  Ethiopia.  This  P°"TItul 
empire  had  but  a  fliort  time  before  received  a  very €m[>lre' 
coniiderable  aceefiion  of  llrength  by  the  defertion  of 
240,000  Egyptians  who  had  been  polled  by  Pfamme- 
nitus  in  different  places  on  the  frontiers.  Thel'e  not 
having  been  relieved  for  three  years,  had  gone  over  at 
once  to  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia,  who  placed  them  in 
a  country'  difaffedted  to  him ;  ordering  them  to  expel 
the  inhabitants,  and  take  poffeflion  of  their  lands.  Not- Ethiopia 
withllanding  this,  however,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  hints,  fiippofed  by 
that  Cambyfes  conquered  Ethiopia,  about  the  223d  or  Sir  Ifaac 
224th  year  of  the  era  of" Nabonaflar  ;  but  bis  opinion 
in  this  refped  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  ^  ( 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  Perfian  monarch,  not-  by  Camby- 
withftanding  the  misfortunes  he  met  with  in  the  expe-fes. 
d  it  ion  above  mentioned,  did  really  make  himfelf  ma¬ 
iler  of  l'ome  of  the  Ethiopic  prov  inces  which  bordered 
on  Egypt ;  and  that  thel'e,  together  with  the  Troglo¬ 
dytes,  fent  him  an  annual  prefent  of  two  chcenixes  of 
unrefined  gold,  200  bundles  of  ebony,  five  Ethiopian 
boys,  and  20  elephants  teeth  of  the  largell  fize  :  but 
it  appeal's  improbable  to  the  laft  degree,  that  even 
though  Cambyfes  had  employ'cd  the  whole  of  his  reign 
in  the  attempt,  he  could  have  conquered  the  vaft  re¬ 
gions  of  Ethiopia  Proper,  Sennaar,  and  Abaflia,  which 
were  all  included  in  the  Ethiopia  of  the  ancients. 

W  hen  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  we  find  his  army,  Ethiopians 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  partly  compoied  of  Ethi-  employed 
opians,  of  whom  Herodotus  mentions  two  diilindl  races  ^  Xerxes.. 
of  people.  One  of  thefe  inhabited  the  Afiatic  coall, 
and  differed  from  the  Indians  only  in  their  hair  and 
language.  Their  anus  were  the  fame  with  thole  of 
India  j  they  wore  helmets  made  of  the  (kins  of  hoiTcs, 
the  ears  and  manes  of  which  ferved  them  for  tufts  and 
plumes  of  feathers ;  their  lluclds  being  made  of  the 
(kins  of  cranes.  The  hair  of  the  Afiatic  Ethiopians 
was  long,  but  that  of  the  weftern  tribes  was  frizzled. 

The  latter  were  alio  differently  armed,  having  darts 
lighted  at  one  end  and  covered  with  leather.  We  are 
not  informed  particularly  from  what  nations  thefe 
troops  were  brought,  nor  whether  they  were  natural 
fubje&s  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  or  only  auxiliaries :  of 
confequence  we  can  conclude  nothing  certain  concern¬ 
ing  the  dominion  of  the  Perfian  monarchs  at  this  time 
over  Ethiopia,  further  than  that  they  might  poffefs 
foruc  of  the  provinces  next  to  Egypt 5  while  the  main 
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Abvffinia.  body  of  the  empire  being  in  a  ftate  of  independence, 
v  and  unconnected  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  not 
taken  notice  of  bv  the  hiftorians  of  thoi'e  times. 

Tlicugh  Alexander  the  Great  had  a  deiii'e  to  know 
the  fources  of  the  Nile,  he  di'd  not  fuller  himfelf  to  be 
diverted  bv  this  curiofitv  from  purfuing  his  grand  ex- 


Ethiopia  pedition  into  Periia.  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  however, 
bv^tokmv  aPPears  t0  have  carried  this  curiolitv  to  inch  an  extre 
Euersetes!  niitv  as  to  invade  Ethiopia  tor  no  other  purpole.  It 


is  furprifing  that  the  particulars  of  this  expedition  are 
not  recorded  bv  anv  hiltorian,  as  it  appears  by  au  in* 
icription  that  he  penetrated  to  the  fartheit  parts  ot  the 
empire,  and  conquered  the  molt  powerful  nations  in  it. 
Of  this  we  have  the  following  account,  which  is  looked 
upon  bv  the  bell  hiltorians  to  be  authentic.  It  was 
copied  on  the  i’pot  (being  the  weftern  entrance  to  A- 
dule,  one  of  the  cities  of  Ethiopia)  by  Coirnas  Egypti- 
us,  or*  as  lome  call  him,  Cofmas  Indicopleultes,  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Juftin  I.  by  order  of  Eleihaan 
king  of  the  Ax  unifies,  and  of  which  the  following  ac¬ 
count  is  given  bv  the  perfon  who  copied  it.  “  Here 
(favs  he),  facing  the  road  to  Axuma,  Hood  a  chair  of 
white  marble,  confifting  of  a  lquare  bale,  a  fmall  thin 
column  at  each  angle  of  this  bale,  with  a  larger 
wreathed  one  in  the  middle,  a  feat  or  throne  upon 
thefe,  a  back  and  two  lides.  Behind  this  chair  there 
was  a  large  llone  three  cubits  high,  which  had  iufiain- 
ed  confiderable  injury  from  time.  This  Hone  and 
chair  contained  an  infeription  to  the  following  pur- 
pole  :  ‘  Ptolemv  Euergetes  penetrated  to  the  fartheft 
parts  of  Ethiopia.  He  fubdued  Gaza,  Agame,  Signe, 
Ava,  Tiamo-or  Tziamo,  Gambela,  Zingabene,  An- 
gabe,  Tiama,  Athagaos,  Calaa,  Semene,  Labile,  Zaa, 
Gabala,  Atalino,  Bega,  the  Tangaitie,  Anine,  Aletine, 
Sefea,  Raufo,  Solate,  the  territory  of  llauio,  and  leve- 
ral  other  kingdoms.  Among  the  nations  lie  reduced, 
were  fome  inhabiting  mountains  always  covered  with 
a  deep  fnow  ;  and  others  feated  upon  the  ridges  of  hills, 
from  whence  iilued  boiling  lteams,  and  craggy  preci¬ 
pices,  which  therefore  leemed  inacceflihle.  Having 
finally,  after  ail  thele  eonquefls,  affembled  his  whole 
army  at  Adule,  he  facrificed  to  Mars,  Neptune,  and 
Jupiter  •,  for  his  great  fuccels,  he  dedicated  this  chair 
or  throne  to  Mars.” 

Conqueft  From  the  time  of  this  conqueror  to  that  of  the  em- 
b*  ^  Peror  -Luguftus,  we  meet  with  nothing  of  any  conle- 
°"  quence  relating  to  Ethiopia  Proper.  The  Roman 
forces  having  about  this  time  been  drawn  out  of  E- 
gypt,  in  order  to  invade  Arabia,  Candace  queen  of  E- 
thiopia,  or  perhaps  rather  of  the  ifland  or  peninfula  of 
Meroe,  took  the  oppoi'tunitv  of  their  ablence  to  make 
an  irruption,  with  a  numerous  armv,  into  the  province 
of  Thebais.  As  there  was  at  that  time  no  force  to 
oppofe  her,  flie  met  for  fome  time  with  great  fuccefs  } 
but  hearing  at  laH  that  Petronius,  governor  of  Egypt, 
was  in  full  march  to  attack  her,  Hie  retired  into  her 
own  dominions.  Petronius  purfued  her  as  far  as 
Pl’elcha,  where  with  1 0,000  men  he  gained  an  eafv 
victory  over  30,000  undifeiplined  Ethiopian  lavages, 
armed  only  with  poles,  hatchets,  and  other  clumly  or 
inlignificant  weapons  of  a  fimilar  nature.  This  vic¬ 
tory  was  foon  followed  by  the  reduction  of  feveral 
fortreffes  j  however,  as  the  Roman  foldiers  were  ex- 
ccffivelv  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  Pe¬ 
tronius,  notwithflanding  his  fuccefs,  was  obliged  at 


mans. 
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laH  to  retire.  Soon  after,  Candace  fent  ambaffadors  Abyffinia. 
to  Auguftus  himfelf  with  luch  magnificent  prelents,  '  ■  —  V" 
that  the  emperor  is  laid  to  have  been  thereby  induced 
to  grant  her  a  peace  on  her  own  terms.  From  this 
time  the  Romans  accounted  themi'elves  mailers  of 
Ethiopia.  Auguftus  was  complimented  on  the  great 
glory  he  had  acquired  j  and  that  he  had,  by  reducing 
a  country  till  that  time  unknown  even  to  the  Romans, 
finiilied  the  conqueft  of  Africa.  No  material  altera¬ 
tion,  however,  took  place  in  the  affairs  of  -Meroe,  in 
conl'equence  of  this  conqueft,  whether  real  or  pretend¬ 
ed.  Pliny  informs  us  that  it  had  been  governed"  by 
queens,  who  bore  the  title  of  Candace,  for  feveral  ge¬ 
nerations  before  that  time  ;  and  lo  it  continued  to  he 
afterwards,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture,  where  we  are 
informed  that,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  l'overeign 
of  Ethiopia  was  Hill  named  Candace.  Some  indeed 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Candace  mentioned  in  the  Acls 
of  the  Apathies  was  the  fame  with  her  who  had  been 
conquered  by  Auguftus  \  but  this  feems  by  no  means 
probable,  as  the  interval  of  time  is  bv  far  too  long  to 
be  allowed  for  the  reign  of  a  iingle  princels. 

From  an  anecdote  of  the  debauched  emperor  Helio- 
gabalus  who  was  accuftomcd  to  confine  his  favourites, 
bv  way  of  diverlion,  with  old  Ethiopian  women,  we 
may  learn  that  fome  intercourfc  took  place  between 
the  two  empires,  and  probably  that  the  Ethiopians 
owned  fome  kind  of  lubjedion  to  the  Romans.  The 
Blemmves,  a  gang  of  monilrous  banditti,  who  inhabit-  Account  of 
ed  the  frontiers  of  Thebais,  were  vanquifhed  by  the  em-the  Blenv- 
peror  Probus  :  but,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  een- 
turv,  we  find  them  again  become  io  powerful,  that  in 
conjunction  with  another  nation  called  iSobatce ,  who 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Nile  near  Upper  Egypt, 
they  committed  fuch  depredations  in  the  Roman  ter¬ 
ritories,  that  Dioclefian  was  obliged  to  allign  lands  to 
the  latter,  and  to  pay  both  of  them  a  confiderable  film 
annually,  to  defift  from  their  former  practices.  Thefe 


expedients  did  net  anfwer  the  purpofe  }  the  favages 


continued  their  depredations  till  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Jullinian,  who  treated  them  with  more  feveritv, 
and  obliged  them  to  remain  at  peace.  \\  e  are  told  by 


Procopius,  that  before  the  time  of  Dioclefian,  the  Ro¬ 


man  territories  extended  lo  far  into  Ethiopia,  that  their 
boundaries  were  not  23  days  journey  from  the  capital, 
fo  that  probably  the  whole  empire  bad  been  in  a  ftate 
of  dependence  on  them. 

From  the  time  of  this  emperor  to  that  of  their  eon- 
verfion  to  Chriftianity,  we  find  nothing  remarkable  ill 
the  hiilory  of  the  Ethiopians.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  feven  years  are  counted  from  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  to  that  of  Abreha  and  Atzbeha,  or  from  A- 
bra  and  Alba,  who  enjoyed  the  kingdom  when  the 
gol'pel  was  preached  in  Ethiopia  by  Frumentius.  This  Ethiopians 
man  was  a  kinfman  and  companion  of  a  pliilofoplier 
named  Meropius,  a  native  of  Tyre  j  who  having  tra-  anily  by 
veiled  all  over  India,  died  on  an  iiland  of  the  Red  fea.  F rumen- 
After  his  death  Frumentius,  with  another  named  JE-tius. 
defius,  who  had  alfo  been  bis  companion,  were  brought 
before  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  to  whom  that  iiland  was 
l'ubject.  He  took  them  into  his  fervice  5  making  the 
one  his  treafurer  and  the  other  his  butler.  On  the 
death  of  this  prince,  the  queen  conceived  fuch  a  favour 
for  them,  that  lhe  refufed  to  allow  them  to  depart  out 
of  the  kingdom  j  but  committed  the  management  of 
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Iter  affairs  entirely  to  Frumentius,  who  made  ule  of 
1  his  influence  to  diflufe  the  Chriftian  religion  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  at  laft  was  appointed  biihop  of 
Axuma.  It  is  laid,  however,  that  the  court  and  prin¬ 
cipal  people,  if  not  the  nation  in  general,  relapfed  into 
idolatry,  which  continued  to  prevail  till  the  year  y2r, 
when  they  were  again  converted  by  their  king  Adad 
or  Aidog. 

The  two  princes  Alma  and  Alba,  who  reigned  joint¬ 
ly  in  Ethiopia  in  the  time  of  Frumentius,  lived  in  fuch 
harmony  together,  that  their  friendfhip  became  almolt 
proverbial.  After  being  converted  to  Chriftianity, 
they  adhered  ftri&ly  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  refufing 
to  admit  an  Arian  biihop  into  their  country.  In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Conllantius,  however,  this  hereby 
was  introduced,  and  greatly  favoured  by  that  monarch ; 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  depofe  Frumentius  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  refufal  to  embrace  it. 

1  he  reign  of  thefe  princes  is  remarkable  for  an  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  called  by  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  writers  the  war  of  the  elephant,  and  which  was 
undertaken  on  the  following  oceaiion :  The  temple  of 
Mecca,  lituated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Arabian 
peninfula,  had  been  held  in  the  greateft  veneration  for 
near  1400  years  3  probably  from  the  notion  entertain¬ 
ed  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Adam 
pitched  his  tent  on  that  lpot.  Here  alio  was  a  black 
Hone  luppoied  to  poflels  extraordinary  fandity,  as  be¬ 
ing  that  on  tvhich  Jacob  laid  his  head  when  he  had 
the  vifion  of  angels.  The  moll  probable  account  of 
the  real  origin  of  this  temple,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
is,  that  it  was  built  by  Sefoftris,  and  that  he  himl'elf 
was  worfliipped  there  under  the  name  of  Ofiris. 

On  account  of  the  veneration  in  which  this  tower 
and  idol  were  held  by  the  Arabians,  Mr  Bruce  fup- 
pofes  that  the  thought  was  firll  fuggefted  of  making 
it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  India  and  Afri¬ 
ca  •,  but  Abra,  in  order  to  divert  it  into  another  chan¬ 
nel,  built  a  very  large  temple  near  the  Indian  ocean 
in  the  country  of  the  Homerites  3  and,  to  encourage 
the  re fort  ot  people  to  this  new’  temple,  he  bellowed 
upon  it  all  the  privileges  ol  the  former  which  Hood  in 
the  city  of  Mecca.  The  tribe  of  Arabians  named 
KoreiJ/i ,  in  whole  country  Mecca  Hood,  being  exceed- 
mgly  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  having  their  temple 
deferted,  entered  the  new  one  in  the  night,  burned  all 
that  could  be  confumcd,  and  helmeared  the  remains 
with  human  excrements.  Abra,  provoked  at  this  la- 
crilege,  allembled  a  confiderable  army,  with  which  he 
inverted  Mecca,  himfelf  appearing  on  a  white  elephant, 
from  whence  the  war  took  its  name  already  mentioned. 

I  he  termination  of  the  war,  according  to  the  Arabian 
hirtorians,  wras  miraculous.  A  vart  number  of  birds 
named  Abalnl  came  from  the  fea,  having  faces  like 
lions 3  each  carrying  in  its  claws  a  fmall  ftone  about 
the  fize  of  a  pea,  which  they  let  fall  upon  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  army  in  fuch  numbers,  that  every  one  of  them 
was  deftroyed.  At  this  time  it  is  faid  that  the  fmall- 
pox  firft  made  its  appearance ;  and  the  more  probable 
account  of  the  deftru6lion  of  the  Ethiopian  army  is 
that  they  penfhed  by  this  diftemper. 

The  war  ot  the  elephant  is  fuppofed  to  have  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  about  the  year 
360  3  from  which  time  to  that  of  Elefbaan,  named  al- 
fo  Caleb,  and  probably  the  lame  with  the  Adad  or  A- 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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dag  already  mentioned,  we  meet  with  nothing  re-  At,\flinia. 
markable  in  the  Ethiopic  hiftory.  He  engaged  in  a  v  1  * 
war  with  the  Homerites  or  Sabaeans  in  Arabia  Felix,  Re^onvcr- 
wliom  he  overthrew  in  battle,  and  put  an  end  to, their fion  to 
kingdom  3  alter  which  he  embraced  the  Chriftian  rcli-  fAriftianity 
gion  iu  token  of  gratitude  for  the  luccefs  he  had  met  et~ 

with.  In  the  time  ol  this  prince  a  violent  perlecution  ,,, 
of  the  Chriftians  took  place  in  Arabia.  The  Jtwiili  perfecutcd 
religion  had  now  fpread  itfelf  far  into  that  peninfula  3  in  Arabia, 
and  in  many  places  the  profefl’ors  of  it  were  become 
ablolute  mailers  of  the  country,  infomuch  that  feveral 
Jewifli  principalities  had  been  erected,  the  fovereigns 
of  which  commenced  a  fevere  persecution  againft  the 
Chriftians.  Among  the  reft,  one  Phincas  diilinguifli-  Cruelty  of 
ed  himfelf  by  his  cruelty,  having  prepared  a  great  Phineas  a 
number  ol  furnaces  or  pits  filled  with  fire,  into  which  ewilh 
he  threw  thofe  who  refuted  to  renounce  Chriftianity.  Pnncc' 

The  Chriftians  applied  for  relief  to  the  emperor  Jullin  3 
hut  he  being  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  wrar  with  the 
Perfians,  could  not  interfere  :  however,  in  the  year 
522,  he  fent  an  embaffy  to  Elefbaan,  who  was  now 
alio  a  member  of  the  Greek  church,  intreating  him 
to  exert  himfelf  for  the  relief  of  the  Chriftians  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  On  this  the  emperor  commanded  his  general  A- 
breha,  governor  of  the  Arabian  province  Yemen,  to 
march  to  the  affiftance  of  Aretas,  fon  to  a  prince  of 
the  lame  name  whom  Phineas  had  burnt  3  while  he 
himielt  prepared  to  follow  with  a  more  confiderable 
force.  But  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ethiopian  mo- He  is  de- 
narch,  young  Aretas  had  marched  againft  Phineas,  ^cate^‘ 
and  entirely  defeated  him.  In  a  fliort  time  afterwards 
the  emperor  himielf  arrived,  and  gave  Phineas  a  fe- 
cond  defeat ;  but  notwithftanding  thefe  misfortunes,  it 
does  not  appear  that  either  the  principality  of  Phineas 
or  any  of  the  other  Jew’ifii  ones,  was  at  this  time  over¬ 
turned,  though  it  feems  to  be  certain,  that  at  the  time 
we  l’peak  of,  the  Ethiopians  polleffed  part  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  peninfula.  According  to  the  Arabian  hiftorians, 
the  war  of  the  elephant,  with  the  miraculous  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Ethiopian  army,  already  mentioned,  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Elefbaan. 

Some  hiftorians  mention,  that  the  Ethiopian  njo- 
narchs  embraced  the  do&rines  of  Mahomet  foon  after 
the  impoftor  made  his  appearance  ;  but  this  feems  not 
to  be  well-founded  3  though  it  is  certain  that  the  Na- 
jajhi  or  Ethiopian  governor  of  Yemen  embraced  Ma- 
hometanifm,  and  that  he  was  related  to  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily.  •  On  this  occafion,  however,  the  Ethiopians  loft 
all  the  footing  they  once  had  in  Arabia ;  the  governors 
being  expelled  by  Mahomet  and  his  fucceflorj  They 
fled  to  the  African  fide  of  the  Bed  fea  with  numbers Ethiopians 
of  their  iubjects,  where  they  erected  feveral  fmall  king- driven  out 
doms,  as  Adel,  Wypo,  Hadea,  Mara,  and  ethers,  Arabia, 
which  ftill  continue. 

During  the  conquefts  of  the  caliphs,  the  Jews  were 
for  fome  time  everywhere  drived  out  of  their  domi¬ 
nions,  or  oppreffed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  .volun¬ 
tarily  left  them.  Ethiopia  offered  them  an  afyluin  :  Number  of 
and  in  this  country  they  became  fo  powerful,  that  a  *T,C" s  m. 

...  -  J  r  1  1  -r  r  1  1  1  tniopiii  ia- 

revolution  111  favour  ot  Judailm  teemed  ready  to 

place.  One  family  had  always  preferVed  an  indepen¬ 
dent  fovereignty  on  a  mountain  called  Samen,  the 
royal  refidence  being  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock  3  and 
feveral  other  high  and  nigged  mountains  were  ufed  by 
that  people  as  natural  fortreffes.  Becoming  by  dc- 
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grees  more  and  more  powerful,  Judith  the  daughter 
of  one  of  their  kings  formed  a  defign  of  overturning 
the  Ethiopian  government,  and  fetting  afide  the  family 
of  Solomon,  who  had  hitherto  continued  to  enjoy  the 
fovereignty.  This  defign  was  facilitated  by  leveral  cir- 
cumftances.  The  empire  had  been  weakened  by  an  un- 
fuccefsful  war,  famine,  and  plague  ;  the  throne  was 
poffeffed  by  an  infant  5  and  the  abfiird  cuftom  of  con¬ 
fining  the  whole  royal  family  on  a  rock  named  Damn , 
gave  her  an  opportunity  of  cutting  them  all  oft  at  once 
by  furprifing  that  place.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
king  himlelf  ei'eaped  the  general  cataftrophe,  and  was 
conveyed  by  fome  of  the  nobility  of  Amhara  to  the 
province  of  Xoa  or  Shoa  ;  by  which  means  the  line  ot 
Solomon  was  preferved,  and  afterwards  reftored,  though 
not  till  after  a  very  confiderable  interval. 

Judith  having  by  this  maftacre  eftablifhed  her  own 
power,  afl'umed  the  imperial  dignity,  though  in  direct 
oppoiition  to  an  eftablifhed  and  fundamental  law  ot 
the  empire  already  mentioned,  that  no  woman  fliould 
enjoy  the  fovereign  authority.  The  people,  however, 
feem  to  have  fubmitted  quietly  to  her  government, 
as  flic  fat  on  the  throne  for  40  years,  and  afterwards 
tranfmitted  the  fovereignty  to  her  pofterity  •,  five  of 
whom  reigned  fucceffively  in  this  country.  We  are 
not  furnilhed  with  any  particulars  concerning  their 
reigns ;  farther  than  that,  during  them,  the  people  were 
greatly  opprefled.  By  fome  means,  of  which  hiftorians 
have  not  given  any  account,  another  revolution  took 
place  •,  and  a  new  fet  of  ufurpers,  related  to  the  family 
of  Judith,  but  not  their  direct  lineal  defeendants,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne.  Thel'e  were  Chriftians,  and  go¬ 
verned  with  much  greater  lenity  than  the  Jewilh  l'ove- 
rcigns  had  done  ;  but  ft i  1 1 ,  being  ufurpers,  none  of  their 
tranfadtions  are  recorded  in  the  Abyllinian  annals,  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  of  Lalibala,  who  was  accounted  a  faint. 
He  lived  in  the  end  of  the  1 2th  or  beginning  of  the  13th 
centurv,  and  proved  a  great  prince.  At  that  time 
the  Chriftians  in  Egypt  were  grievoufly  perfecuted  by 
the  Saracens,  who  had  a  particular  abhorrence  at  ma- 
fons,  builders,  and  Hone  cutters  5  looking  upon  them 
as  the  chief  promoters  of  idolatry  by  the  ornaments 
they  put  upon  their  works.  Thefe  were  joyful¬ 
ly  received  by  Lalibala  ;  who,  by  affording  them  an 
afylum  in  his  dominions,  loon  collected  a  great  num¬ 
ber.  They  were  emploved  by  him  in  hewing  churches 
out  of  the.  folid  rock,  after  the  example  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Troglodytic  habitations  j  and  many  works  of  this 
kind  remain  in  the  country  to  this  day.  He  under¬ 
took,  however,  a  ft  ill  more  difficult  and  arduous  talk  •, 
no  lei's  than  that  of  leflening  the  ftream  of  the  Nile, 
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into  which  many  rivers,  whofe  ftreams  contribute  to  Abyflima. 
increafe  that  of  the  Nile,  empty  themfelves  ;  and  had  u——v-— -A 
this  been  accomplilhed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lofs 
of  fo  much  water  would  have  beetqvery  fenfibly  felt  by 
the  Egyptians.  According  to  moft  hiftorians,  this 
enterpriling  monarch  was  prevented  by  death  from  put¬ 
ting  his  defign  in  execution  ;  though  Mr  Bruce  informs 
us  of  a  written  account  at  Shoa,  in  which  it  was  af- 
ferted,  that  he  was  difl'uaded  from  it  by  certain  mrtnks, 
who  told  him,  that  by  fending  down  fuch  a  quantity 
of  water  to  the  eaftern  and  dry  parts  of  Africa,  thele 
countries  would  i'oon  become  fo  fertile  and  populous 
that  they  would  rival  the  empire  of  Ethiopia,  or  at  lealb 
withdraw  their  allegiance  from  it  entirely.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  thefe  works  were  feen  by  the  Portuguefe  am- 
baflador  in  1522. 

All  this  time  the  princes  of  the  line  of  Solomon  Reftoraticu 
had  been  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  the  fo-ot  the  line 
vereignty  of  the  province  of  Xoa  or  Shoa,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  regain  their  former  dignity ; 
but  they  were  unexpectedly  reftored  without  blood- 
fhed  or  difturbance  by  Naacueto  Laeb  the  grandfon 
of  Lalibala.  This  prince,  who  was  of 
pacific  difpofition,  was  perl'uaded  by  a 
Tec/a  Haimanout ,  much  celebrated  for 
to  refign  the  crown,  to  which,  though  he  received  it 
from  his  father,  he  could  not  pretend  any  abiolute 
right.  In  confequence  of  the  mediation  of  this  monk, 
therefore,  it  was  agreed  that  Naacueto  fliould  give  up 
the  empire  to  Icon  Amlac,  the  lineal  defeendant  of  So¬ 
lomon,  who  then  poil’efted  the  fovereignty  of  Shoa.  In 
confequence  of  this  a  portion  of  lands  fliould  be  irre¬ 
vocably  and  irredeemably  affigned  to  him  and  his 
heirs j  pnd  he  fliould  likewil’e  be  allowed  fome  marks 
of  fovereignty  as  a  teftimony  of  bis  former  grandeur. 

In  this  treaty,  however,  the  good  monk  did  not  for¬ 
get  his  own  intereft.  He  had  founded  a  famous  1110- 
naftery  in  Shoa,  and  was  primate  of  the  whole  empire 
under  the  title  of  Abirna.  He  noiv  infilled  that  one 
third  of  the  kingdom  fliould  be  ablolutely  ceded  to 
himlelf  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  dignity,  and 
the  fupport  of  the  clergy,  convents,  &c.  throughout 
the  country  5  lie  alio  infilled  that  no  native  Abyffi- 
nian  fliould  ever  enjoy  the  fame  dignity  with  himlelf, 
even  though  lie  fliould  have  been  cliofen  and  ordained 
'  '"airo,  as  was  the  cuftom  with  the  Abyllinian  pre- 
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and  thus  flarving  the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt,  now 


in  the  hands  of  bis  enemies,  and  who  perfecuted  thofe 
of  the  Nile,  of  bis  religion.  From  the  account  given  by  Mr  Bruce 
of  this  projeft,  it  appears  that  there  really  is  apollibili- 
ty  in  nature  of  accomplifliing  it ;  not  indeed  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  eourfe  of  the  Nile  itfelf;  but  by  diverting  that 
of  many  of  its  branches,  which  are  the  means  of  con¬ 
veying  into  it  the  water  fupplied  by  the  tropical  rains, 
and  by  which  it  overflows  its  banks  annually.  We  are 
likewile  allured  by  the  fame  author,  that  Lalibala  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  enterprife  fo  far  as  to  divert  the  eourfe 
of  two  large  rivers  from  the  Nile,  and  that  they  have 
ever  fince  fiowed  into  the  Indian  ocean.  He  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  a  level  towards  a  lake  named  Zaovia, 


Thefe  extraordinary  terms  were  complied  with,  and  Uncertain- 
Icon  Amlac  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Ethiopia.  He  did  If  °f  the 
not,  however,  remove  the  feat  of  government  from  the 
province  of  Shoa  ;  but  continued  at  Tegulat  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  that  province  during  the  whole  ot  his  lifetime, 
which  continued  1 5  years  after  his  acceffion  to  the 
throne.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  tranlaCtions  of  his 
reign,  as  well  as  that  of  leveral  of  his  fucceft’ors  ;  five 
of  whom  afeended  the  throne  in  as  many  years,  from 
this  quick  l’ucceffion,  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion,  that  a  ci¬ 
vil  war  had  taken  place  among  the  candidates  for  the 
throne :  but  the  Abyllinian  annals  make  no  mention 
of  this  ;  neither  have  we  any  particular  account  of  the 
tranfadtions  of  the  empire  till  the  time  of  Amda  Sion, 
who  began  to  reign  in  1312.  He  was  the  fon  of  We- Reign  of 
dem  Araad,  the  youngeft  brother  of  Icon  Amlac,  Amda  Sion, 
and  fucceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

He  profeffed  the  Chriftian  religion }  but  his  pradhee 

feems 
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IbyfEuia.  feems  to  have  been  very  oppofite  to  its  precepts.  He 

' — -v - 1  began  his  reign  with  living  publicly  with  a  concubine 

He  is  ex-  0f his  father’s;  anti  quickly  after  committed  inceft  with 
cawd  for*  his  two  lifters.  On  this  he  was  firft  exhorted  to  re- 
inceft.  pentance,  and  then  excommunicated,  bv  Honorius,  a 
monk  greatly  celebrated  for  his  fanctitv,  and  who  has 
ftnce  been  canonized.  The  prince,  enraged  at  this 
indignity,  caul'ed  the  faint  to  be  feverely  whipped 
through  every  ftreet  of  his  capital,  That  night  the 
town  was  bv  fome  unknown  means  let  on  lire  and  re¬ 
duced  to  allies  :  the  clergy  perfuaded  the  people,  that 
the  blood  of  Honorius  had  turned  to  fire  as  it  dropped 
on  the  ground,  and  thus  occafioned  the  cataftrophe  ; 
The  monies  but  the  king  impeding  that  the  monks  themfelves  had 
banilhed.  been  the  incendiaries,  banilhed  or  impriloned  them  all, 
fo  that  their  hopes  of  exciting  an  infurredion  were  dil- 
appointed  ;  and  being  difperfed  into  thole  provinces 
where  the  inhabitants  were  lhoftly  Jews  or  Pagans, 
they  were  now'  obliged  to  apply  to  what  was  certainly 
more  incumbent  upon  them,  viz.  the  ditlufion  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  goi’pel. 

^While  the  king  was  bufied  with  the  monks,  one  of 
the  fadors,  who  had  been  entrufted  with  fome  of  his 
commercial  interefts,  was  alfaffinated  by  the  Moors  in 
the  province  of  Ifat  ;  on  which,  without  making  the 
His  espedi-leaft  complaint  or  expoftulation,  he  affembled  his 
tion  again!!  troops,  and  with  Jevcn  horfemen  (a)  fell  upon  the 
tlie  Maho-  nearcff  Mahometan  fettlements,  maffaci-ing  all  he  met 
rnetaus.  without  exception.  Putting  himfelf  then  at  the  head 
of  his  armv,  he  proceeded  in  the  moll  rapid  career  of 
defolation,  laying  walle  the  whole  country  with  fire 
and  l’word,  and  carrying  oft  an  immenfe  booty'. 

For  fome  time  the  Moors  were  fo  furpnfed,  that 
they  did  not  think  of  making  oppofition  ;  but  at  laft 
'  they  took  up  arms,  and  attempted  to  iurprite  the  Abyf- 
finian  monarch  in  his  camp,  hearing  that  he  had  fent 
They  at-  out  nioft  of  his  armv  in  detachments.  W  ith  this  view 
tack  his  they  approached  the  camp  in  the  night  time,  exped- 
camp  in  the  Jng  (0  |lave  found  the  king  and  Ins  few  foldiers  im- 
out'iucccf1  nlerl'ed  in  lleep.  Unexpectedly,  however  he  had  been 
joined  bv  a  confiderable  part  of  his  army,  whom  he 
drew  up  in  battle  array  to  receive  his  enemies.  An 
engagement  enl'ued,  in  which  the  king  behaved  with 
great  valour,  killed  the  Moorilli  general  with  his  own 
hand,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  He  then  com¬ 
manded  l'uch  of  his  foldiers  as  could  not  find  houfes 
ready  built,  to  build  huts  for  themfelves,  and  a  large 
trad  of  land  to  be  plowed  and  iown,  as  if  he  meant  to 
ftav  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  during  the  rainy  iea- 
They  fub-  fon.  The  Mahometans  now  perceiving  that  they  were 
mit,  but  in  danger  of  being  totally  exterminated,  willingly  iuh- 
vo’t  acaLtt  *°  the  terms  he  pleated  to  impofe  upon  them  ; 

while  the  monarch  conciliated  the  affections  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  by  dividing  among  them  the  vaft  plunder  he  had 
acquired  in  this  expedition. 

The  Moors  no  l'ooner  found  themfelves  freed  from 
anv  apprehenfion  of  immediate  danger,  than  they  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  new  revolt.  The  king  having  intelligence 
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of  their  defigns,  fecretly  prepared  to  fubdue  them  be-  Ahvrtinia.. 
fore  they  could  have  time  to  bring  their  matters  to  a v— — J 
fufficient  bearing.  The  Moors,  however,  being  better 
prepared  than  he  expeded,  began  hoftilities  by  fur- 
priiing  and  plundering  lome  villages  belonging  to  the 
Chriftians,  and  defti'oying  their  churches.  A  moft 
formidable  combination  had  taken  place  ;  and  as  tire 
coniequence  of  allowing  the  confederate  rebels  to 
join  their  forces  might  have  been  very  dangerous,  'the 
king  uied  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  This 
defign  w'as  in  fome  meafure  facilitated  by  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  Amano  king  of  Hadea,  one  of  the  principal  re¬ 
bels.  This  man,  by  the  advice  of  a  conjurer  in  whom 
he  put  great  confidence,  inftead  of  marching  his  troops 
to  the  affiftance  of  his  allies,  remained  at  home  with 
them,  where  he  was  defeated  aud  taken  prifoner  by  a  King  of 
detachment  of  the  king’s  army,  'the  governor  of  Am- Hadea  dc- 
hara  was  next  defpatched  againft  Saber-eddin  the  i'e-  feated  and 
volted  governor  of  Fatigar,  with  orders  to  lav  wafte  Pn' 
the  country,  and  ufe  every  method  to  force  him  to  a 
battle,  if  he  fhould  he  dilinclined  to  venture  it  himfelf. 

Thefe  ordei-s  Were  punctually  executed;  Saber-eddin Axiother 
was  compelled  to  liana  an  engagement,  in  which  here1)el  c'kwf 
was  defeated;  the  victors  plundered  his  houle,  and  took delca  c 
his  wife  and  childi'en  prifoners.  But  in  the  mean  time 
intelligence  was  received  of  a  new  revolt  among  the 
Falafha,  who  had  affembled  a  great  army,  and  tlireat- 
ened  to  become  very  formidable  ;  theii'  chief  keeping 
a  dole  correfpor.dence  with  Saber-eddin,  as  well  as 
w  ith  the  king  of  Adel.  Thefe,  however,  ilxai  ed  the  The  Fala- 
fame  fate  with  the  reft,  being  entirely  defeated  by  d>a  defeat- 
Tzaga  Clirillos  another  Abvflinian  genei'al,  who  ioonei*' 
after  joined  the  king  with  his  whole  army.  This  proved 
fatal  to  the  x-ebel  caufe  :  Sabei'-eddin,  no  longer  able 
to  lupport  himfelf  againft  the  royal  forfces,  was  obliged 
to  furrender  at  diferetion,  and  all  the  reft  were  quickly 
l'educed  ;  fo  that  the  king  was  at  leiiure  to  march 
againft  the  kings  of  Adel  and  Mara,  w  ho  having  now 
united  their  forces,  refolved  to  give  him  battle.  At  The  king 
this  the  Abvflinian  monarch  was  fo  exalperated,  that 
he  detei'mined  to  take  the  moft  ample  vengeance  on  bis  ’ 

enemies.  In  the  prefence  of  Ins  whole  army,  there¬ 
fore,  and  a  monk  of  uncommon  lanclity  dreffed  in  the 
fame  habit  in  which  he  ulually  performed  divine  fer- 
vice,  the  king  made  a  long  fpeecli  againft  the  Maho¬ 
metans.  He  recounted  the  many  violences  which  they  H'*  fpe«ch 
had  committed  ;  and  of  which  the  kings  of  Adel  and  ^ 

Mara  had  been  principal  promoters.  He  enumerated  army, 
many  examples  of  murder,  facrilege,  & c.  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty  ;  fetting  forth  alfo  that  they  had 
carried  oft  great  numbers  of  Chriftians  into  flavery, 
and  that  the  view  of  making  Haves  was  now  a  gi-eat 
motive  with  them  for  making  war.  He  dilclaiined 
every  idea  of  commencing  hoftilities  trom  any  avarici¬ 
ous  motive  ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  denied  that  he 
would  accept  of  any  part  of  the  plunder  for  his  own 
ule ;  yoncluding  with  a  declaration,  that  he  was  now 
about  to  lwear  on  the  holy  euch&rift,  that,  “  though 
H  2  but 
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(a)  On  this  Mr  Bruce  remarks,  that  “  it  has  been  imagined  the  number  fhould  be  incrcaicd  to  70  ;  but 
there  would  be  little  difference  in  the  rallineis  of  the  adtion.”  The  word  in  the  Abvflinian  annals  which  lie 
t  radiates  is  /even ;  but  if  we  mcreafe  the  number  at  all,  it  ought  more  probably  to  be  /even  hundred  than 
feventv. 
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but  20  of  his  army  fliould  join  him,  he  would  not 
turn  his  back  upon  Adel  or  Mara,  till  he  had  either 
forced  them  to  tribute  and  fubmiffion,  or  entirely  ex¬ 
tirpated  them  and  annihilated  their  religion.”  After 
this  fpeech,  he  took  the  oath  in  the  prefence  of  the 
whole  army  ;  who  not  only  applauded  him  with  loud 
lliouts,  but  protefted  that  they  looked  upon  themfelves 
to  be  all  bound  by  the  oath  he  had  taken.  As  he  had 
mentioned  in  his  lpeech  that  the  plunder  had  been  pur- 
chafed  by  the  lives  of  their  Chriftian  brethren,  they 
determined  to  iliow  their  abhorrence  at  keeping  any 
of  it  on  thefe  terms.  Taking  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands,  therefore,  they  fet  fire  to  the  whole  plunder 
that  had  been  amaffed  fince  the  beginning  of  the  war  ; 
and  having  thus  reduced  themfelves  to  a  Hate  of  po¬ 
verty,  they  prepared  to  Ihow  their  Chriftianity  by 
thirfting,  not  after  the  wealth,  but  the  blood  of  their 
enemies. 

Notwithftanding  the  enthufiafm  of  the  whole  army 
on  this  occafion,  the  expedition  was  attended  with 
great  difficulties.  Thefe  arofe  principally  from  fuper¬ 
ftition  ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Abylfinians  were 
by  this  principle  laid  under  confiderable  dil'advantages, 
their  adverfaries  on  the  other  enjoyed  equal  advan¬ 
tages  from  no  better  caufe.  The  Abylfinians,  according 
to  Mr  Bruce,  are  very  credulous  with  refpeft  to  genii 
or  fpirits  which  go  about  doing  milchief  in  the  dark. 
Hence  they  are  afraid  of  travelling,  but  el'pecially  of 
fighting  in  the  night-time  3  becaufe  they  imagine  that 
the  world  is  then  entirely  giveu  up  to  thefe  beings,  who 
are  put  out  of  humour  by  the  motions  of  men,  or  of 
any  other  terreftrial  creature.  In  the  night-time  there¬ 
fore  an  Abyffinian  dares  not  even  throw  a  little  water 
out  of  a  bafon,  left  it  fliould  fall  upon  fome  fpirit  and 
provoke  it  to  vengeance.  The  Moors,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  equally  fearful,  feeure  themfelves  againft 
thefe  invifible  enemies  by  means  no  lefs  ridiculous  than 
the  fears  themfelves.  A  verfe  of  the  Koran,  fewed  up 
in  leather,  and  worn  round  their  neck  or  arm,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  defy  the  power  of  the  moll  mifehievous  fpirit. 
Under  i'uch  powerful  protection,  therefore,  they  laugh 
at  the  terrors  of  the  Abylfinians,  and  are  on  all  occa- 
fions  ready  to  attack  them  in  the  night-time,  and  even 
prefer  that  fcafon  rather  than  any  other  for  coming  to 
an  engagement.  Senfible  of  this  advantage,  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  little  lols  which  attended  even  a  de¬ 
feat  in  thefe  nocturnal  encounters,  they  determined  on 
the  prefent  occafion  to  avoid  any  pitched  battles,  and 
to  content  themfelves  with  handling  the  king’s  army 
with  continual  fkirmifhes  of  this  kind.  Thus,  though 
the  Abyllinian  monarch  had  always  the  advantage,  his 
troops  foon  began  to  complain  3  and,  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  rainy  feafon,  infilled  on  being  allow¬ 
ed  to  return.  This  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  a 
prince  of  I’uch  a  martial  difpolition  as  Amda  Sion.  He 
therefore  toftl  them,  that,  if  they  were  afraid  of  rains, 
he  would  conduct  them  to  a  country  where  there  were 
none  •,  meaning  Adel,  which,  though  Ukewife  within 
•the  limits  of  the  tropical  rains,  has  them  at  another 
feafon  than  that  in  which  they  fall  in  Abylfinia.  Thus 
he  perfuaded  his  army  again  to  fet  forward  :  but  was 
fo  grievoully  haraffed  by  the  nofturnal  attacks  of  the 
Moors,  that  he  was  once  more  in  danger  of  being  de- 
ferted  ;  and  when  by  his  eloquence  he  hkd  found 
means  to  dilfipate  the  apprehenfions  of  the  foldiers,  he 
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was  l’eized  with  a  violent  fever  which  threatened  his  Abylfinia. 

life.  The  foldiers  now  expedted  that  they  were  foon  ' - v - 1 

to  return  3  but  while  they  indulged  themfelves  in  the  T)le  king  is 
carelellnefs  which  ufually  attends  an  expectation  of ^an  T^ns 
this  kind,  they  accidentally  received  intelligence  that  ytvergere  ’ 
the  Moors,  having  aifembled  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
were  in  full  march  to  attack  them,  and  at  a  very  fmall 
dillance.  The  king  was  now  free  from  fever,  but  fo 
weak  that  he  fainted  on  attempting  to  put  himfelf  in 
readinefs  for  going  out  to  battle.  Still,  however,  his 
refolution  continued  firm  and  unalterable  3  having  re¬ 
covered  from  his  faint,  waftied  and  refrefhed  himfelf, 
he  made  a  fpeech  to  his  foldiers,  filled  with  the  moft 
enthufiaftic  exprelfions  of  confidence  in  the  juftice  and 
goodnefs  of  the  caufe  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in 
the  continuance  of  the  divine  favour  and  protection. 

“  As  it  never  was  my  opinion  (laid  he),  that  it  was 
my  own  ftrength  and  valour,  or  their  want  of  it,  which 
has  fo  often  been  the  caufe  of  preferring  me  from  their 
hands  ;  fo  I  do  not  fear  at  prefent  that  my  accidental 
weaknefs  will  give  them  any  advantage  over  me,  as 
long  as  I  trull  in  God’s  power  as  much  as  I  have  ever 
done.”  By  this  fpeech  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  A- 
byffinians  were  revived  3  and  they  only  begged  that 
their  monarch  would  now  trull  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  and  not  expoie  his  perfon  to  fucli  danger  as  he 
had  ufually  done.  He  promifed  to  comply  with  their 
requell  3  but  matters  were  foon  thrown  into  confulion  Ilis  troops 
by  a  report  that  the  Moors  had  poifoned  the  wells  and  dilheaiten*- 
enchanted  all  the  running  water  in  the  front  of  the  ax-- ct'- 
my.  The  poifoned  wells,  however,  were  ealily  avoid¬ 
ed  3  and  a  prieft  of  vail  ianftity  was  difpatched  a  day’s 
journey  before  the  army  to  difenchant  the  waters  by 
his-bleifings  3  which,  having  the  advantage  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  element  itfelf  on  their  fide,  were  doubt- 
lefs  moi-e  powerful  than  the  fpells  of  the  infidels.  Not 
content  with  this,  the  king  cauled  a  river  to  be  confe- 
crated  by  the  name  of  Jordan  ;  but  while  his  men  were 
employed  in  bathing  themfelves  in  this  holy  water,  the 
Fits-Auraris ,  an  officer  who  had  been  difpatched  with 
a  party  of  men  who  always  go  before  the  Abyffinian 
armies,  was  attacked  and  driven  back  on  the  main  bo¬ 
dy  by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  who  had  along  with 
them  a  number  of  women  pi-ovided  with  drugs  to  poi- 
fon  and  fpells  to  enchant  the  waters.  A  dreadful  pa-  Struck 
nic  now  feized  the  whole  army.  Unmindful  of  the  "ft'1  11  P3- 
promifes  made  to  their  king,  they  not  only  I’efufed  to 
advance,  but  for  the  moft  part  refolved  to  leave  the  engage, 
camp,  and  return  homewards  without  delay.  The 
king,  fenfible  that  all  was  loft  xf  this  pernicious  fcheme 
fliould  be  adopted,  did  his  utmoft  to  encourage  and 
perfuade  them  to  return  to  their  duty  3  but  perceiving 
that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  reafonxng  with  men 
fo  much  terrified,  he  only  requefted  that  fucli  as  could 
not  be  induced  to  fight,  would  not  leave  their  places, 
but  Hand  quiet  fpeftators  of  the  battle.  Even  this  lie  begins 
had  very  little  effect :  fo  that,  finding  the  enemy  now  thy  fight 
ready  to  make  au  attack,  he  ordered  his  mailer  of  the 
horfe,  with  only  five  others,  to  attack  the  left  wing  of;luts- 
the  enemy  ;  while  he,  with  a  fmall  party  of  his  fer- 
vants,  made  an  attack  on  the  right.  This  del’pcrate 
aftion  was  attended  with  fuccefs.  The  king,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  weaknefs  he  yet  laboured  under,  killed 
with  his  own  hand  two  of  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  enemy’s  right  wing  ;  while  his  fon  difpatched  ano¬ 
ther 
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Abyfliuia.  thcr  of  confiderable  rank  belonging  to  the  left.  This 

~~v - 1  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  the  whole  Moorifh  army,  that 

they  began  evidently  to  loi'e  courage  ;  while  the  Abvf- 
finlans,  afhamed  of  their  conduct,  now  ruilied  furioufly 
on  to  refcue  their  prince  from  danger.  The  battle 
continued  for  fome  time  with  great  obflinacy  ;  but  at 
laft  the  centre  and  left  icing  of  the  Moors  were  entire- 
The  Moors  lv  defeated.  The  right  wing,  compofed  principally 
defeated,  of  Arabians,  retired  in  a  body  •,  but  not  knowing  the 
country,  they  entered  a  deep  valley  furrounded  by  per¬ 
pendicular  rocks  entirely  covered  with  wood.  The  A- 
byffinians,  imagining  they  had  nothing  more  to  do, 
began  to  llrip  and  mangle  the  bodies  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  ;  but  the  king,  perceiving  that  the  Arabians 
had  brought  themfelves  into  a  lituation  from  whence 
they  never  could  be  extricated,  obliged  his  foldiers  to 
defift  from  this  barbarous  employment,  and  even  killed 
and  almoft  two  of  them  who  difobeyed  his  orders.  The  army 
entirely  cut  was  then  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  fur- 
rounded  the  devoted  Arabians,  while  tlie  other  was  fent 
a  day’s  journey  after  the  remainder  of  the  Moors. 
Both  parties  proved  equally  fuccel'sful.  The  king, 
with  part  of  his  divifion,  attacked  the  Arabians  in 
front,  while  the  reft  roiled  great  ftones  down  from  the 
tops  of  the  rocks  upon  them.  By  this  they  were 
thrown  into  fuch  confulion,  that  being  neither  able  to 
fly  nor  reiift,  they  were  all  killed  to  a  man.  The  fate 
of  the  Moors  was  little  better.  The  other  divifion  of 
the  Abvfiinian  army  found  them  lying:  round  a  lame 
pool  ot  water,  which  they  lapped  like  as  many  dogs. 
In  this  helpleis  lituation  there  was  nothing  requifite 
but  to  order  them  to  be  flaughtered  ;  and  this  cruel  or¬ 
der  was  punctually  executed.  The  foldiers  imagining 
they  fhould  now  difcharge  their  vow  to  heaven,  'wea¬ 
ried  themfelves  with  daughter ;  till  at  laft,  being  al¬ 
moft  fatiated  with  blood,  they  made  a  few  priloners, 
among  whom  was  Saleh  king  of  Mara,  with  his  queen  5 
the  former  of  whom  was  hanged  bv  order  of  Amda 
Sion,  and  the  latter  cut  in  pieces,  and  her  body  given 
to  the  dogs  bv  the  foldiers. 

Amda  Sion  This  fignal  victory  was  gained  in  the  end  of  July 

advantage  1 3 1  ^  a*  ^e  r:l'ns  at  that  feafon  fet  in  with  vio- 

0  lence,  moft  of  the  army  now  again  infilled  on  their  re¬ 
turning  home  without  delav.  The  king  and  principal 
officers,  however,  wTere  of  opinion,  that  the  advantages 
fo  dearly  purchafed  ought  bv  all  means  to  be  purfued 
till  they  had  either  reduced  the  Mahometans  to  fubjec- 
tion,  or  at  leaft  deprived  them  of  all  power  to  make  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  empire  with  any  prolpeft  of  fuccefs.  This 
opinion  being  adopted,  the  king  fent  back  the  bag¬ 
gage,  women,  and  others  who  could  be  of  no  ufe  to 
the  army  ;  retaining  only  the  veteran  foldiers,  who 
were  able  to  encounter  more  than  fix  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fuch  enemies  as  he  could  expefl  to  meet  with. 
His  farther  Advancing  farther  into  the  Mahometan  territories,  he 
conquefts.  took  up  his  refidenee  in  a  large  town  called  Zeyta ; 

from  whence  he,  that  very  night,  fent  out  a  detach¬ 
ment  to  furpnfe  a  large  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
named  Taraca.  This  was  executed  with  fuccefs ;  the 
men  were  matfacred,  and  the  women  kept  to  fupplv 
the  places  of  thofe  who  had  been  fent  away.  C  onti¬ 
nuing  ftill  to  advance,  lie  detached  parties  to  lav  wafte 
the  countries  all  round ;  and  in  this  expedition  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  cut  oil’ two  of  the  principal  authors 
oi  the  confpiracy  againft  him.  Jlc  then  proceeded  to 
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invade  Talab  and  Abalge  in  the  territories  of  the  king  Abyffinia. 
ol  Adel.  That  monarch,  now  rendered  defperate  by  ■■  -  ,  — -J 
the  view  of  approaching  ruin,  had  affembled  all  the  ‘ava~ 
troops  he  could  raife,  in  order  to  make  one  laft  effort 
againft  the  enemy  ;  but  conducted  himfelf  with  much 
lels  prudence  than  he  ought  to  have  done  when  con¬ 
tending  with  fuch  an  experienced  and  vigilant  adver- 
fary.  Amda  Sion,  confident  of  fuccefs,  took  no  lefs 
care  how  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  efeaping  than 
how  to  gain  the  victory.  For  this  purpofe  he  difpatch- 
ed  parties  of  horfe  to  lie  in  wait  in  all  thofe  avenues  by 
which  be  fuppol’ed  that  the  Moors  might  attempt  to 
make  their  efcape ;  after  which,  falling  furioufly  on 
the  Adelians  himfelf,  and  being  well  fupported  by  bis 
troops,  he  gained  a  complete  victory  ;  the  king  of  A-  The  king 
del,  with  great  numbers  of  his  men,  being  killed  on  the  01  ,i''~ 

fpot,  and  almoft  4II  the  reft  by  the  parties  of  horfe  ‘ind 
whom  the  Abyffinian  monarch  had  polled  in  ambulh  to 
intercept  them. 

As  the  lofs  of  this  battle  rendered  the  affairs  of  the 
Adelians  quite  defperate,  the  three  young  princes,  fons 
of  the  late  king,  with  their  uncle,  waited  upon  Amda 
Sion  with  rich  prefents,  which  they  laid  at  his  feet 
in  the  moft  humble  manner,  putting  their  foreheads  The  princes 
in  the  duft,  and  intreating  his  pardon  ;  profcffing  their  °f  Adel  fub- 
fubjeclion  and  readinefs  to  obey  his  commands,  provid- rmt' 
ed  that  he  would  fpare  the  remainder  of  their  country 
and  property.  To  this  the  king  made  a  very  unfa¬ 
vourable  reply,  reproaching  them  with  indignities  done 
to  himfelf ;  but  efpecially  with  the  facrilege  they  had 
committed  in  burning  churches  and  murdering  priefts, 
deftroying  alfo  defencelefs  people  in  villages,  merely 
becaui’e  they  imagined  that  he  could  not  protect  them. 

To  punifli  thefe  and  other  crimes,  he  laid,  he  was  now 
in  the  heart  of  their  country ;  and  he  was  determined 
never  to  turn  his  back  upon  Adel  while  he  had  ten  men 
capable  of  drawing  their  fwords  ;  for  which  reafon  he 
commanded  them  to  return  and  expect  the  approach  ot 
his  army. 

By  this  fierce  fpeech  the  brother  and  two  eldeft 
children  of  the  king  of  Adel  were  lo  difheartened,  that 
they  could  not  fpeak  ;  but  the  youngeft  fon  made  a 
very  fpirited  fpeech,  in  which  he  attempted  to  ioften 
the  king  by  complimenting  his  valour,  and  fhowing 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  his  character  to  pulh  the  war 
againft  a  people  who  were  already  conquered  and  de¬ 
fencelefs.  All  the  anfwer  he  could  obtain,  however,  Are  un fa¬ 
wns,  that  unlefs  the  queen  with  the  reft  of  the  roval \ourabl> 
family,  and  the  principal  people  of  the  nation,  would  received, 
come  by  to-morrow  evening  and  furrender  themfelves 
as  the  princes  had  done,  he  would  lay  wafte  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Adel,  from  the  place  where  he  lat  to  the  Indian 
ocean.  On  this  the  princes  eameftlv  requefted  their 
mother  to  fubmit  without  referve  to  the  clemency  of 
the  Abyffinian  monarch,  and  to  wait  upon  him  next 
morning;  hut  flic  was  prevented  from  this  by  fome  ofxi  jc  tv  nr 
the  nobility  who  had  formerly  advifed  the  war,  and  who  continue 
juftly  fulpeCtcd  danger  to  themfelves  it  they  fhould  he 
obliged  to  fubmit  unconditionally  to  the  conqueror. 

They  refolved,  therefore,  once  more  to  venture  a  battle; 
and  the  better  to  enfure  fuccefs,  they  hound  themfelves 
by  an  oath  to  Hand  bv  each  other  to  tlu-lall  extremity. 

At  the  fame  time  they  difpatchcd  meffengers  to  the 
princes,  rcquclling  them  to  make  their  cfcapc  with  all 
manner  of  expedition,  and  to  head  the  army  thcml'clvf* ; 
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Abyffinia.  all  of  whom  were  determined  to  conquer  or  die  as  foon 
*  as  the  royal  family  fhould  he  out  of  the  enemy’s  hands. 
By  this  condudt  the  Abyffinian  monarch  Avas  fo  much 
irritated,  that  he  divided  his  army  into  three  parts  ;  two 
of  which  he  commanded  to  enter  the  territory  ot  the 
enemy  by  different  routes,  and  to  exterminate  both  man 
and  beaft  wherever  they  came  ;  while  he  himtelt,  with 
An  obfti-  the  third,  took  the  ftraight  road  to  the  place  where 
nate  battle.  ^]ie  new  Adelian  army  was  encamped.  Here  he  found 
a  number  of  infantry  drawn  up  and  ready  to  engage 
him  5  but,  befides  thefe,  there  was  a  multitude  of  old 
men,  women,  and  even  children,  all  armed  with  fuch 
weapons  as  they  could  procure.  Surpriied  at  this 
fight,  he  ordered  a  party  of  horfe  to  difperfe  them  •,  hut 
this  was  found  impoffible  ;  io  that  he  wras  obliged  to 
call  in  the  detachments  he  had  fent  out,  with  orders  to 
fall  upon  the  enemy  by  the  neareft  way  they  could  ad¬ 
vance.  The  engagement  was  for  a  long  time  very 
doubtful ;  and  in  oppofition  to  Amda  Sion  appeared 
the  young  king  of  Wypo,  who  everywhere  encoura¬ 
ged  his  troops,  and  made  the  moft  obftinate  relillance. 
The  Abyflinian  monarch  having  obierved  him,  fheathed 
his  fword,  and  arming  himfelf  with  a  boAV,  choie  the 
broadeft  arrow  he  could  find,  and  took  lo  juft  an  aim, 
that  he  fliot  the  young  prince  through  the  fide  ot  the 
neck,  and  his  head  inclining  to  one  thouldcr  he  loon 
fell  down  dead.  On  this  the  fpirit  of  the  Adelians  en¬ 
tirely  forfook  them,  and  they  betook  themfelves  to 
flight ;  but  unluckily  falling  in  with  two  Abyflinian 
detachments  coming  to  the  king’s  relief,  they  were  lo 
completely  deftroyed,  that  only  three  ot  them  are  laid 
The  Moor-  to  have  made  their  eicapc.  On  the  fide  ot  the  Abyf- 
iih  army  finians,  however,  the  victory  was  dearly  purchafed  ; 
entirely  cutmany,  tpe  principal  officers  being  killed,  and  lcarcely 
one  of  the  cavalry  efcaping  without  a  wound. 

Dreadful  The  remainder  of  this  expedition  contifted  only  in 
devafta-  the  deftruftion  and  burning  ot  towns  and  villages,  and 
tl0ns‘  matlacres  of  helplefs  people,  on  pretence  of  retaliating 
the  injuries  committed  by  the  Mahometans  againft  the 
Chriftians.  At  laft,  weary  of  conqueft  and  of  carnage, 
this  vidtorious  monarch,  who  never  fullered  a  defeat  in 
any  battle,  returned  in  triumph  to  his  capital,  where 
The  royal  Jie  ended  his  days  after  a  reign  of  30  years.  In  his 
confined01  t*mf'  we  ^in‘*  ^lat  t'le  royal  family  Avere  not  confined, 
as  former-  as  had  heen  the  ufual  practice  from  the  time  ot  the 
ly.  queen  of  Sheba  to  the  maflacre  by  Judith;  for  Saif 

Araad,  the  ton  and  fucceffor  ot  Amda  Sion  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  in  one  of  the  battles  in  Avhich  his  father  Avas 
engaged. 

Though  the  new  prince,  as  appears  from  Avhat  has 
been  juft  now  obferved,  Avas  by  no  means  deftitute  ot 
military  talents,  the  Abyflinian  empire  enjoyed  a  pro¬ 
xy's11  of  found  peace  during  his  reign.  The  only  remarkable 
•Saif  Araad.  tranfadtion  Avas  the  relief  given  by  him  to  the  Coptic 
patriarch,  whom  the  iultan  of  Egypt  had  throAvn  into 
prifon.  At  this  time'  a  great  trade  was  carried  on 
through  the  defert  by  caravans  betAveen  Cairo  and  A- 
byffinia,  as  Avell  as  from  Cairo  to  Suakem  on  the  Bed 
fea ;  but  the  Ethiopic  monarch  having  ieized  the  mer¬ 
chants  from  Cairo,  and  fent  parties  of  horfe  to  interrupt 
the  caravans  in  their  paffage,  the  Iultan  Avas  foon  con¬ 
tent  to  releafe  the  patriarch,  whom  lie  had  impritoned 
only  Avitli  a  vieAV  to  extort  money. 

Ot  Theodo-  ]n  the  reign  of  Theodorus,  Avho  held  the  crown  ot 
Ethiopia  from  the  year  1409  to  14 1 2,  we  find  an  in- 
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fringement  made  on  the  treaty  betAAreen  Icon  Amlac  and  Abyffinia. 
the  Abuna  Tecla-Haimanout  formerly  mentioned.  By  — y— 

that  treaty  the  Abuna  Avas  to  have  a  full  third  of  the 
whole  empire  for  the  fupport  of  his  own  dignity  and 
that  of  the  church  :  but  Theodoras,  juftly  confidering 
this  as  an  unreafonable  acquifition,  reduced  it  very  con- 
fide'rably,  though  he  ftill  alloAAred  a  very  ample  revenue 
out  of  eA'ery  province  of  the  empire  ;  and  even  this  has 
been  confidered  by  feveral  of  his  fuccelfors  as  far  too 
large,  and  confequently  has  been  frequently  abridged 
by  them.  The  annals  of  this  prince’s  reign  are  very 
defedtive,  and  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes  that  they  have  been 
mutilated  by  the  eccleliaftics  ;  Avhich,  confidering  what 
Ave  have  juft  uoav  related  of  his  reducing  their  revenues, 
is  by  no  means  improbable.  By  his  tubjects  he  Avas  Is  celebra- 
conlidered  as  fuch  a  faint,  that  to  this  day  the  people  ted  as  a 
believe  he  is  to  rife  again  and  to  reign  a  thoufand  years liUnt- 
in  Abyffinia  ;  during  w  hich  period  Avar  is  to  ceafe,  and 
liappincfs  to  be  univerfally  diffufed. 

From  the  time  of  Theodorus  to  that  of  Zara  Jacob, 
who  began  his  reign  in  1434,  the  Abyffinian  annals  fur- 
nifli  us  Avitli  little  or  nothing  of  any  confequence.  The  Zara  Jacob 
character  of  this  prince  is  reprefented  as  by  no  means  in- t°o®~ 
ferior  to  that  of  Theodoras,  or  indeed  of  any  monarch  ,,10‘u 
that  ever  fat  on  the  throne  of  Ethiopia,  or  any  other 
kingdom  in  the  Avorld.  He  is,  in  iliort,  let  forth  as 
another  Solomon,  and  a  model  ol  Avhat  ioArereigns 
ought  to  be ;  though,  from  lome  particulars  of  his 
reign,  his  character  fliould  feem  to  be  rather  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  firft  remarkable  tranfaclion  of  this  sencjs  an 
great  monarch  Avas  his  fending  an  embaffy  to  the  embaffy  t<s 
council  of  Florence.  The  ambaffadors  Avere  certain  the  council 
priefts  from  Jcrufalem,  Avho  in  that  affembly  adhered  ot  1  lorence- 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  church  ;  and  the  em- 
bafly  itfelf  Avas  judged  to  be  of  fuch  confequence  as  to 
be  the  fubjedt  oi’  a  picture  in  the  Vatican.  This  prince 
obtained  alio  a  convent  at  Rome  from  the  pope  for 
the  ule  of  the  Abyflinians;  Avhich  is  ftill  preferved, 
though  very  feldom  vifited  by  thofe  for  Avhom  it  Avas 
defigned.  He  feems  to  have  been  very  defirous  of 
keeping  up  a  correfpondence  with  the  Europeans  as 
Avell  as  the  Aliatics ;  and  in  his  time  Ave  firft  read  of 
a  difpute  in  Abyffinia  Avitli  the  Frangi,  or  Franks,  on 
the  fubjedt  of  religion.  This  Avas  carried  on  in  pre-  A  party  foI 
fence  of  the  king  between  one  Abba  George  and  a  \  e-  the  church 
netian  painter,  Francifco  de  Branco  Lone,  in  which  ot  Rome 
the  former  confuted  and  even  convinced  his  antago- formed- 
nift but  from  this  time  Ave  find  a  party  formed  lor  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  which  probably  took  its  rife  from 
the  embaffy  to  the  council  of  Florence. 

The  prince  of  whom  Ave  iioav  treat  Avas  the  firft  Avho 
introduced  perfecution  on  a  religious  account  into  his 
dominions  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  molt  probably,  be  is 
fo  highly  commended  by  the  eccleliaftics.  'the  ft  ate  jte]j„.;ons 
of  religion  in  Abyffinia  Avas  noAv  indeed  very  corrupt,  perfecution 
The  Greek  profeffion  had  been  originally  eftabliffied  introduced, 
from  the  church  of  Alexandria  ;  but  in  the  Ioav  pro¬ 
vinces  bordering  on  the  coaft  of  Adel,  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  fuperftition  prevailed#  Many  of  that  perfuafion 
had  alfo  difperfed  themfelves  through  the  toAvns  and 
villages  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  empire,  while  in  not 
a  ferv  places  the  groffeft  idolatry  ftill  took  place  ;  fuch 
as  the  Avorfliip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  wind,  trees, 
coavs,  ferpents,  &c.  All  this  had  hitherto  palled  un¬ 
noticed  3  but  in  the  reign  of  Zara  Jacob,  fomf  fami- 
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lies  being  accufecl  of  vorfhipping  the  cow  and  fer- 
pent,  were  brought  before  the  king,  who  pronounced 
i'entence  of  death  upon  them.  Their  execution  was 
followed  by  a  royal  proclamation,  that  whoever  did 
not  carry  on  his  right  hand  an  amulet  with  thefe 
words  upon  it,  “  I  renounce  the  devil  for  Chrift  our 
Lord,”  fhould  not  only  forfeit  his  perfona!  eftate,  hut 
be  liable  to  corporeal  punilhment.  The  fpirit  of  per- 
fecution  thus  begun,  quickly  diffufed  itfelf,  and  an  in- 
quilitor  was  appointed  to  fearch  for  criminals.  This 
tvas  one  Amda  Sion,  the  king’s  chief  confidant,  who 
pretended  to  all  that  abfurd  and  auftere  devotion  com¬ 
mon  to  religious  hypocrites.  In  this  he  was  flattered 
with  uncommon  parade  and  attendance,  the  ufual  re¬ 
wards  of  people  of  that  ftamp ;  as  he  never  appeared 
abroad  but  with  a  great  number  of  foldiers,  trumpets, 
drums,  and  other  enfigns  of  military  dignity  waiting 
upon  him.  lie  kept  alfo  a  number  of  fpies,  who 
brought  him  intelligence  of  thofe  who  were  fecretly 
guilty  of  any  idolatrous  or  treafonable  practices ;  after 
which,  proceeding  with  his  attendants  to  the  houie  of 
the  delinquent,  he  caufed  the  family  firft  fupply  him- 
felf  and  his  party  with  rcfrcfhments,  and  then  ordered 
the  unhappy  wretches  to  be  all  put  to  death  in  his  pre¬ 
fence.  Among  thofe  who  fullered  in  this  barbarous 
manner  were  the  two  fons-in-law  of  the  king  himfelf, 
who  had  been  aecufed  by  their  wives,  the  one  of  adul¬ 
tery,  and  the  other  of  inceft  ;  on  which  flight  ground 
they  were  both  put  to  death  in  their  own  houfes,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  defcrvedly  threw  an  odium  on  the 
king.  His  conduct  was  afterwards  fo  feverely  condem¬ 
ned  by  a  certain  clergyman  from  Jerufalem,  that  a  re¬ 
formation  feems  to  have  been  produced  ;  and  no  men¬ 
tion  is  afterwards  made  of  the  inquifitor  or  perfeeution 
during  this  reign. 

The  attention  of  the  king  was  now  called  off  from 
religion  to  the  Hate  of  his  affairs  in  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  Moorifh  provinces 
were  very  rich,  by  reafon  of  the  extenfive  trade  they 
carried  on,  and  frequently  employed  their  wealth  in  ex¬ 
citing  rebellion,  it  became  neceffary  that  the  fovereign 
himfelf  fhould  examine  into  the  circumftances  and  dil- 
pofitions  of  the  feveral  governors  ;  which  was  likewife 
proper  on  another  account,  that  he  might  aflign  to  each 
the  fum  to  be  paid.  On  this  occafion  he  divided  the 
empire  more  diftinctly,  and  increal'ed  the  number  of  go¬ 
vernments  confiderablv ;  which  being  done,  he  fet  about 
repairing  the  churches  throughout  the  country,  which 
had  fallen  into  decay,  or  been  deflroyed  in  the  war  with 
the  Mahometans.  So  zealous  was  he  in  this  refpect, 
that  having  heard  of  the  deftmdtion  of  the  church  ot 
the  Virgin  in  Alexandria  by  fire,  he  inftantly  built  an¬ 
other  in  Ethiopia,  to  repair  the  lofs  which  Chriftianity 
might  have  fullered. 

The  laft  public  tranfadlion  of  this  prince’s  reign  was 
the  qualhing  off  a  rebellion  which  fome  of  his  gover¬ 
nors  had  entered  into  ;  hut  whatever  glory  he  might 
acquire  from  this  or  any  other  exploit,  his  behaviour 
with  regard  to  his  domeftic  affairs  mult  certainly  place 
him  in  a  very  difadvantageous  light.  In  the  decline  of 
the  king’s  life,  the  mother  of  the  heir-apparent  con¬ 
ceived  fuch  an  extreme  defirc  to  behold  her  fon  in  pol- 
fcffion  of  the  throne,  that  fhe  began  to  form  fchemes 
for  obliging  bis  father  to  take  him  into  partnerfhip 
with  liim  in  the  government.  Thefe  being  difeovered, 
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her  hulhand  cruelly  caufed  her  to  be  whipped  to  death :  Aby fiinia. 
and  finding  that  his  fon  afterwards  performed  certain  —  11 
folenmities  at  her  grave  in  token  of  regard  for  her,  he 
caufed  him  to  be  loaded  with  irons  and  banilhed  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain  ;  where  he  would  probably  have  been 
put  to  death,  had  not  the  monks  interfered.  Thefe 
having  invented  prophecies,  dreams,  and  revelations, 
that  none  but  the  young  prince  Bseda  Mariam  was  to 
poffefs  the  throne,  the  old  king  fubmitted  to  the  decrees 
of  Heaven,  and  relaxed  in  his  feverity. 

On  the  aeceffion  of  the  new  king  in  1468,  the  old  The  royal 
law  for  impriioning  all  the  royal  family  was  revived,  kunily 
and  a  mountain  named  Gcjhen  chofen  for  the  purpofe.  con" 
Having  thus  fecured  himfelf  from  any  danger  of  a  rival 
in  cale  he  fhould  undertake  a  foreign  expedition,  he. 
proclaimed  a  pardon  to  ail  thofe  who  had  been  banifli- 
ed  during  the  former  reign,  and  thus  ingratiated  him¬ 
felf  with  his  people  :  after  which  he  began  to  prepare 
for  war.  At  this  the  neighbouring  princes,  particu¬ 
larly  the  king  of  Adel,  being  alarmed,  fent  *mbaffa- 
dors  requefting  the  continuance  of  peace.  The  Abyf-  War  with 
iinian  monarch  told  them,  that  his  defign  was  to  de-tbe  Dobas 
flroy  the  Dobas ;  a  race  of  fhepherds  very  wealthy,  r(:^ve:* 
but  extremely  barbarous,  profefling  the  Pagan  religion,0*1' 
and  greatly  refembling  the  Gallas.  The  reafon  of 
his  commencing  hoftiiities  againft  them  was,  that  they 
made  continual  inroads  into  his  country,  and  commit¬ 
ted  the  greateft  cruelties ;  on  which  account  he  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  make  war  as  with  a  common  enemy,  but 
to  exterminate  and  deftroy  them  as  a  nuifance.  The 
king  of  Adel  wras  no  looner  poffeffed  of  this  piece  of 
intelligence,  than  he  communicated  it  to  the  Dobas  ; 
defining  them  to  fend  their  women  and  children,  with 
their  moft  valuable  efl’ects  into  his  country,  till  the  in- 
vafion  fhould  be  over.  This  propofal  was  readily  em-  They  are 
braced;  but  Bteda  having  got  notice  of  it,  feized  anraafia^,red- 
avenue  through  which  they  mull  necefl’arily  pafs,  and 
maflacred  every  one  of  the  company.  After  this,  en¬ 
tering  their  country,  he  committed  fuch  devaluations, 
that  they  were  glad  to  fubmit,  and  even  to  renounce 
their  religion  in  order  to  free  themfelves  from  fuch  a 
dreadful  enemy.  The  king  then  turned  his  arms  againft 
Adel,  where  he  was  attended  with  his  ufual  fuccefs ; 
a  moft  complete  victory'  being  gained  over  the  Moors 
by  the  Abyffinian  general  :  hut  while  the  king  himfelf  Death  of 
was  advancing  towards  that  country,  with  a  full  refolu-  the  king, 
tion  to  reduce  it  to  the  moft  abjedt  ftate  of  mifery,  he 
was  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  bowels,  which  occafioned 
his  death. 

The  difeovery  of  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyf- 
finia  bv  the  Europeans  took  place  about  this  time.  It 
has  already  been  oblerved,  that  fome  intereourfe  by 
means  of  individuals  had  been  carried  on  betwixt  tin's 
country  and  Italy  ;  but  the  knowledge  conveyed  to 
Europeans  in  this  manner  was  very  imperfedt  and  ob-  Difeovery 
fcurc.  Even  the  fituation  of  the  country  had  been 
forgot;  and  though  fome  confufcd  notions  were  enter- ropciuJs. 
tained  of  a  diftant  Chriftian  prince  w  ho  was  likewife  a 
prieft,  Marco  Paulo,  the  famous  Venetian  traveller,  Of  Prcfter 
affirms  that  he  had  met  with  him  in  Tartary;  and  it  John, 
was  univerfally  agreed,  that  his  name  was  Joannes 
Prcjbytcr,  Prcte  Janni,  or  Prrflrr  John.  When  the 
Portuguefe  began  to  extend  their  difeoveries  along  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  more  certain  intelligence  concerning 
this  prince  was  obtained.  Bcmov,  one  ol  the  kings  ol 
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the  Jaloffes,  a  Ration  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa, 
had  allured  the  Portuguefe  navigators  of  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  a  prince  fo  ftrongly,  that  the  king  determined 
to  fend  ambaffadors  to  him  j  and  the  difcoveiy  was  of 
the  greater  conlcquence,  that  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  was  now  attempted  both  by  land  and  fea.  The 
ambaffadors  were  named  Peter  Covillan  and  Alphxmjb 
de  Paiva.  Thefe  were  fent  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
from  whence  they  were  to  fet  out  on  their  journey  5  the 
intent  of  which  was,  to  explore  the  fources  of  the  In¬ 
dian  trade,  the  principal  markets  for  the  fpice,  &c. 
but  above  all,  to  difeover  whether  it  was  pollible  to 
arrive  at  the  Eaft  Indies  by  failing  round  the  continent 
of  Africa. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  feheme  our  two  travellers 
went  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  j  from  thence  to  Suez 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  fea  from  Suez  they  took 
their  route  to  Aden,  a  wealthy  and  commercial  city 
beyond  the  ftraits  of  Babel  Mandel.  Covillan  now  fet 
fail  for  £ndia,  and  De  Paiva  for  Suakem.  The  latter 
loft  his  life  without  making  any  difcoveiy  j  but  Covil¬ 
lan  palled  over  to  Calicut  and  Gtea.  From  thence  he 
returned  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  vifiting  the  gold 
mines  of  SofaJa,  and  palling  from  thence  to  Aden  and 
Cairo  j  at  which  place  he  was  informed  of  the  death 
of  his  companion.  In  this  city  lie  was  met  by  two 
Jews  with  letters  from  the  king  of  Abyffinia.  One  of 
thofe  Jews  was  fent  back  with  letters  to  the  Abyffinian 
monarch  :  but  with  the  other  he  proceeded  to  the 
illand  of  Ormus  in  the  Perfian  gulf.  Here  they  fepa- 
rated  j  the  Jew  returning  home,  and  Covillan  repalling 
the  ftrnits  of  Babel  Mandel,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Aden,  and  afterwards  -entered  the  Abyffinian  domi¬ 
nions. 

The  reigning  prince  at  this  time  was  named  A/c.r - 
ander ;  and  when  Covillan  arrived,  he  was  employed 
in  levying  contributions  upon  his  rebellious  fuhjefls. 
He  met  with  a  kind  reception  ;  and  was  conveyed  to 
the  capital,  where  lie  was  promoted  to  the  higheft 
polls  of  honour,  hut  never  allowed  to  return  to  Europe 
again.  The  intelligence,  however,  which  he  tranfmit- 
ted  to  the  court  of  Portugal  proved  of  much  import¬ 
ance.  He  not  only  deferibed  all  the  ports  of  India  he 
had  feen,  with  the  fituation  and  wealth  of  Sofala,  but 
advifed  the  king  to  profeCute  the  difeovery  of  the  paf¬ 
fage  round  Africa  with  the  utmoft  diligence  ;  affirm¬ 
ing,  that  the  cape  at  the  fouthem  extremity  of  the 
continent  was  well  known  in  India }  and  accompany¬ 
ing  the  whole  with  a  chart  which  he  had  obtained  from 
a  Moor,  and  which  lhowed  exactly  the  fituation  of  the 
cape  and  neighbouring  countries. 

Covillan  arrived  in  Ethiopia  about  the  year  1490  ; 
and  the  prince  to  whom  he  addreffed  himl’elf  was  A- 
lexander  the  fon  of  Baeda  Mariam,  a  prince  endowed 
with  many  good  qualities,  and  no  lefs  verfed  in  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  His  reign 
was  difturbed  by  plots  and  rebellions,  which  at  laft 
proved  fatal  to  him.  From  his  early  years  he  mani- 
,  felled  a  great  defire  to  make  war  on  the  king  of  Adel, 
who  feems  to  have  been  the  natural  rival  of  the  Ethio- 
pic  princes.  But  the  Adelian  monarch,  having  now 
become  fenlible  that  he  was  not  able  to  cope  with  fuch 
powerful  adversaries,  took  the  moft  effeftual  way  of 
fecuring  to  himfelf;  viz.  by  gaining  over  a  party  at  the 
•court  oi  Abyffinia.  In  this  he  had  now  fucceeded  fo 


well,  that  when  Alexander  was  about  to  invade  Adel,  Abvftinia. 
Za  Saluce  the  prime  minifter,  with  many  of  the  prin-  u J 
cipal  nobility,  were  in  the  intereft  of  his  adverfarv. is  de_ 
Not  being  apprized  of  this  treachery,  however,  Alex- jVted.by 
ander  intrufted  this  minifter  with  the  command  of  a  minift 
great  part  of  his  forces ;  and  with  thefe  the  latter  aban-  and  moft  of 
doned  him  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement.  Alexander  Ins  army  in 
and  the  few  troops  who  remained  with  him,  however, lidUle’  ')U.t 
were  fo  far  from  being  diffieartened  by  this  treachery,  a  Mc> 
that  they  feemed  to  be  infpired  with  frefti  courage. 

The  king  having  killed  the  ftandard-bearer  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  thus  become  mailer  of  the  green  enfign  of 
Mahome  t,  the  enemy  began  to  give  way ;  and  on  his 
killing  the  king  of  Adel’s  fon,  immediately  after,  they 
quitted  the  field  altogether.  The  victory  was  not  by 
any  means  complete  ;  neither  was  Alexander  in  a  fi¬ 
tuation  to  purfue  the  advantage  lie  had  gained.  Hav¬ 
ing  therefore  challenged  the  Moors  to  a  l'econd  engage¬ 
ment,  which  they  declined,  he  returned  with  a  delign 
to  punilli  his  perfidious  minifter  Za  Saluce,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  governors  of  all  the  provin¬ 
ces  to  revolt  as  he  went  along.  The  traitor,  however,  Alexander 
had  laid  his  plots  too  well  ;  fo  that  hi  s  l'overeign  was  murdered, 
murdered  in  two  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital. 

Za  Saluce  did  not  enjov  the  rewards  he  expedted  from 
his  treachery  :  for  having  attempted-to  excite  a  revolt 
in  the  province  of  Amhara,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
nobility  there  ;  and  his  troops  delerting  him,  he  was 
taken  prifoner  without  any  rciillance,  his  eyes  were  put 
out,  and  himfelf  expol'ed  on  an  afs,  to  the  curfes  and 
derifion  of  the  people. 

Alexander  was  fucceeded  by  an  infant  fon,  who  Reign  of 
reigned  only  feven  months  ;  after  which  his  younger  Naod. 
brother  Naod  was  cholen  king  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people.  H  proved  a  wife  and  virtuous  prince  ; 
but  the  late  misfortunes,  together  with  the  corruption 
introduced  at  court  by  the  Mahometans,  had  fo  un¬ 
hinged  the  government)  that  it  became  very  difficult  to 
know  how  to  manage  matters.  Judging  very  proper¬ 
ly,  however,  that  one  of  the  moft  effectual  methods  of 
quieting  the  minds  of  the  people  would  he  an  offer  of 
a  general  pardon  •,  he  not  onlv  proclaimed  this,  but 
likewife,  “  That  any  perfon  who  ffiould  upbraid  an¬ 
other  with  being  a  party  in  the  misfortunes  of  paft 
times,  or  fay  that  he  had  been  privy  to  this  or  that 
confpiracy,  had  received  bribes  from  the  Moors,  &c. 
ffiould  he  put  to  death  without  delay.”  On  his  enter-  MaiTudi 
ing  upon  government,  lie  found  it  neceffary  to  prepare  ravages  the 
againll  an  enemy  whom  we  have  not  heretofore  men-  Abyfllmaii 
tioned,  viz.  Maffudi,  prince  of  a  di Uriel  named  Arar,  le,r*tories- 
which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adel.  This  chief¬ 
tain  being  a  man  of  a  very  enterpriling  and  martial 
difpofition,  and  a  moft  violent  entliufiall  in  the  Maho¬ 
metan  caufe,  had  made  a  vow  to  fpend  40  days  annual¬ 
ly  in  fome  part  of  the  Abyffinian  dominions  diming  the 
time  of  Lent.  For  this  purpofe  he  kept  a  fmall  body 
of  veteran  troops,  with  whom  he  fell  fometimes  on 
one  part,  and  fometimes  on  another  of  the  frontiers, 
putting  to  death  without  mercy  fuch  as  made  refillanee, 
and  carrying  off  for  flaves  thofe  who  made  none.  For 
30  years  he  continued  this  practice  ;  beginning  exadtly 
on  the  firft  day  of  Lent,  and  proceeding  gradually  up 
the  country  as  the  term  advanced.  His  progrefs  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  fuperllition  of  the  people 
tlietnfelves,  who  kept  that  fall  with  fuch  rigour  as  al- 

moft. 
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Atiyituna.  ni oft  entirely  to  exhauft  their  ftrength  ;  fo  that  Mafludi 
' — "v— having  never  met  with  any  oppofition,  was  always  fare 
of  luccefs,  and  thus  came  to  be  reckoned  invincible. 
He  is  de-  On  the  prefent  occafion,  however,  he  experienced  a 
fraud.  prodigious  reverie  of  fortune.  Naod  having  enjoined 
his  foldiers  to  live  in  the  fame  full  and  free  manner 
during  the  fall  as  at  any  other  time,  and  having  fet  the 
example  himfelf,  marched  out  againil  his  enemv  ;  who, 
being  ignorant  of  the  precaution  he  had  taken,  advan¬ 
ced  with  his  ufual  confidence  of  fuccels.  The  Abyffi- 
nian  monarch,  Hill  pretending  fear,  as  if  on  account  of 
the  weaknefs  of  his  men,  pitched  his  camp  in  very 
11  r on g  ground,  but  left  fome  paffages  open  to  it,  that 
the  enemy  might  make  an  attack.  This  was  done 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  leader ;  and  the  conic  - 
quence  was,  that  almoft  every  one  of  them  was  cut  off. 
On  this  the  king  of  Adel  font  ambaffadors  to  lolicit  a 
continuance  of  the  peace  with  himfelf;  which  was 
granted,  upon  condition  that  he  rellored  all  t!ie  Haves 
whom  Maffudi  had  carried  off  in  his  lall  year’s  expe¬ 
dition  ;  with  which  the  Mahometan  chief  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  comply  rather  than  engage  in  fuch  a  dangerous 
war. 

Naod  having  thus  freed  his  country  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  any  foreign  invafion,  applied  himfelf  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  ot  the  arts  ot  peace,  and  reforming  the  man¬ 
ners  of  his  fubjects,  in  which  he  lpent  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  He  died  in  1508,  after  a  reign  of  1  ^ 
David  III.  years  ;  and  was  lucceeded  by  his  fon  David  III.  a  child 
of  1 1  years  of  age.  Though  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
were  at  prefent  in  fuch  a  Hate  as  required  a  very  pru¬ 
dent  and  active  adminiftration,  the  emprefs  Helena, 
widow  of  Bueda  Mariam,  had  interell  enough  to  get 
the  crown  fettled  on  the  infant  juft  mentioned.  This 
proceeded  partly  from  her  defire  of  engroffing  all  the 
power  into  her  own  hands,  and  partly  from  a  with  to 
keep  peace  with  Adel  her  native  country.  Thefe  ends 
could  not  be  accomplifhed  but  by  keeping  a  minor  on 
the  throne  ot  Ahvlfinia  ;  which  was  therefore  her  con- 
llant  object  as  long  as  file  lived.  But  though  this 
might  not  have  been  attended  with  any  very  bad  con- 
fequcnce  had  the  two  nations  been  left  to  decide  the 
quarrel  by  themfelves,  the  lace  of  affairs  was  now  quite 
changed  by  the  interference  of  the  Turks.  That  peo¬ 
ple  having  non  conquered  almoft  the  whole  of  Arabia 
tbvflinia  to  ^le  Indian  ocean,  being  likewife  on  the  point  of  re¬ 
in  danger  ducing  Egypt,  and  having  a  great  advantage  over  their 
from  the  adverlaries  in  ufing  fire-arms,  now  projected  the  con- 
quefl  ot  India  alio.  In  this  indeed  they  were  always 
difappointed  by  the  fuperior  valour  of  the  Portuguefe  ; 
hut  as  this  conqueft  remained  a  favourite  object  with 
them,  they  did  not  abandon  their  attempts.  In  the 
countries  which  they  had  conquered,  they  exacted  fuch 
enormous  contributions  from  the  merchants,  that  vail 
numbers  of  them  fled  to  the  African  fide  of  the  Red 
lea,  and  fettled  on  the  coaft  of  Adel.  The  Turks 
lurprifed  at  the  increafe  of  trade  in  this  country,  which 
they  themfelves  had  occafioned,  refolved  to  fliare  in  the 
profits.  For  this  purpole  they  took  poffeffion  of  Zcyla, 

\  a  fmall  illand  in  the  Bed  fea,  dirccllv  oppofitc  to  the 
coaft  ol  Adel ;  and  erected  a  cuftomlioufe  in  it,  where 
they  oppreffed  and  ruined  the  trade  as  in  other  places. 

I  bus  both  MIcl  and  Abyffinia  were  threatened  with 
a  moll  formidable  enemy,  which  it  would  have  been 
utterly  out  of  their  power  to  have  refilled,  had  not  the 
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defire  of  poffeffing  India  conftantly  prevented  the  Turks  Abyflinla. 

f  rom  directing  their  ftrength  againil  thefe  countries.  - - v - 1 

Helena  was  iertfihle  enough  of  the  dangerous  fituation  {'11  embafly 
ot  the  empire,  but  preferred  the  gratification  of  her  ^  or" 
ambition  to  the  good  of  her  country  ;  however,  that  s 
flic  might  preferve  herfelf  from  the  attacks  of  fuch  a 
formidable  enemy,  it  was  now  thought  proper  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Portuguefe.  The  ambaffa- 
dor  from  Portugal,  Peter  Covillan,  was  denied  the  li¬ 
berty  of  returning  to  his  own  country,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  related ;  and  as,  for  lome  time  pail,  it  had  not 
been  obvious  how  he  could  be  of  much  ufc,  he  had 
begun  to  fall  into  oblivion.  The  prefent  emergertcy, 
however,  recovered  bis  importance.  The  emprefs  was 
fenfible  of  the  neceffitv  Ihe  lay  under  of  having  fome 
perfon  who  underflood  both  the  Abyffinian  and  Por¬ 
tuguefe  languages  before  flic  could  open  any  correlpon- 
dence  with  that  nation,  and  who  might  likewife  in¬ 
form  her  of  the  names  of  the  perfons  to  whom  her  let¬ 
ters  ought  to  be  addreffed.  Bv  him  flie  was  now  in- 
ftrucled  in  every  tiling  neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of  her 
embaffy.  Tlie  meffage  was  committed  to  one  Matthew 
an  Armenian  merchant,  with  whom  a  young  Abyffi¬ 
nian  was  joined ;  but  the  latter  died  by  the  way.  The 
letters  they  carried  are  by  Mr  Bruce  luppofed  to  have 
been  partly  the  work  of  Covillan  and  partlyr  of  the 
lefs  experienced  Abyffinian  confidants  of  the  emprefs. 

They  began  with  telling  the  king,  that  Matthew  would 
give  him  information  of  her  whole  purpofe,  and  that 
he  might  depend  on  the  truth  of  what  he  laid  :  but  in 
the  latter  part  the  whole  fecret  of  the  embaffy  was 
difclofed,  and  a  force  fufficient  to  dellroy  the  Turkifh 
power  was  exprefsly  fo’icited.  Among  the  other  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  emhaffy  alfo  it  is  faid,  that  a  third  part 
of  Abyffinia  was  offered  in  cafe  her  requifitions  were 
complied  with  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  embaffy  itfclf, 
ivas  always  denied  by  David  when  he  came  of  age. 

Matthew,  though  railed  from  the  rank  of  merchant  The  ambaf- 
to  that  of  an  ambaffador,  could  not,  it  feems,  act  ac-  fador  ill 
cording  to  his  new  dignity  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to ulct^ 
lcreen  himfelf  from  the  mofe  mortifying  and  dangerous 
imputations.  Having  arrived  at  Dabul  in  the  Eail 
Indies,  lie  was  leized  as  a  fpy,  but  relieved  by  Albu¬ 
querque  the  viceroy  of  Goa  ;  and  that  not  out  of  any 
regard  to  his  character  as  ambaffador,  but  becaufe  he 
himfelf  had  a  defign  upon  Abyffinia.  This  viceroy 
ufed  his  utmoll  endeavours  to  induce  Matthew  to  de¬ 
liver  his  commiffions  to  him ;  hut  the  ambaffador  con¬ 
ftantly  refufed  torthow  any  letter  he  had,  except  to 
the  king  of  Portugal  in  perfon,  and  in  his  own  king¬ 
dom.  Tills  put  him  out  of  favour  with  the  viceroy; 
while  his  attendants,  difpleafed  at  the  mean  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  man,  infilled  fometimes  that  he  was  a  fpy 
from  the  fultan,  at  others  that  he  was  a  cook,  an  im- 
poftor,  or  a  menial  fervant.  Matthew,  however,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  he  was  now  out  of  danger,  maintained 
that  his  perfon  was  facrcd,  and  infilled  on  being  treat 
ed  as  the  reprefentative  of  a  fovercign.  He  let  the 
viceroy,  bifhop,  and  clergy  know,  that  lie  had  with 
him  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  true  crofs,  fent  as  a 
prefent  to  the  king  of  Portugal:  and  he  required 
them,  under  pain  of  lacrilepe,  to  pay  ref  peel  to  the 
hearer  of  fuch  a  precious  relic,  and  to  celebrate  its  ar¬ 
rival  as  a  feftival.  This  was  inftantly  complied  with, 
and  a  folemn  proeclfion  i  nil  it  11  ted  ;  but  very  little  rc- 
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Abvffinia.  gard  appears  lo  have  been  paid  to  this  ambaffador  ei- 
*> — ther  in  liis  temporal  or  fpi ritual  character,  as  he  could 
not  obtain  leave  to  depart  for  Portugal  till  1513,  which 
was  three  years  after  he  arrived  in  India.  In  his  paf- 
fage  he  was  extremely  ill-treated  by  tiie  fhipmafters 
with  whom  he  failed  :  but  of  this  they  loon  had  caul’e 
to  repent  5  as  on  their  arrival  at  Liibon  they  were  all 
put  iu  irons,  and  would  probably  have  died  in  confine¬ 
ment,  had  not  Matthew  made  interceffion  for  them 
with  the  king. 

Mafiudi  re-  In  the  mean  time,  Mafiudi  having  recovered  from 
news  his  the  defeat  given  him  by  Naod,  and  formed  alliances 
5'^reda-  with  the  Turks  in  Arabia,  had  renewed  his  depreda¬ 
tions  on  the  Abyffinian  territories  with  more  luccefs 
than  ever.  Such  a  number  of  Haves  had  been,  by  his 
affiduitv,  lent  to  Mecca,  that  he  was  honoured  with 
a  green  filk  llandard  (an  emblem  of  the  true  Mahome¬ 
tan  faith),  with  a  tent  of  black  Velvet  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  he  was  like  wife  made  Sheykh  of  Ze  y- 
la  5  lo  that,  as  this  ifland  was  properly  the  key  to  the 
Abvfiinian  empire,  he  could  neither  be  rewarded  with 
greater  honour  nor  profit.  This  happened  when  David 
bad  attained  the  age  of  16  ;  and  in  conference  of 
fuch  furprifing  luccefs  the  king  of  Adel,  never  a 
hearty  friend  to  Abyflinia,  determined  to  break  the 
peace  with  that  empire,  and  make  an  alliance  with 
Mafiudi.  Having  taken  this  refolution,  the  two  princes 
invaded  Abyflinia  with  their  joint  forces,  and  in  one 
year  carried  off  19,000  Chriftian  Haves,  lo  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  terror  was  fpread  over  the  whole  empire.  David, 
already  impatient  of  the  injuries  his  people  had  fullain- 
ed,  determined  to  raife  an  army,  and  to  head  it  in  per- 
lon  as  his  anceftors  had  done,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  emprefs,  who  confidering  only  his  youth  and  in¬ 
experience  in  military  affairs,  wiflied  him  to  have'  em- 
David  ployed  fome  of  his  veteran  officers.  A  very  powerful 
marches  a-  army  was  railed,  and  ample  l’upplies  of  all  kinds  were 
gainft  him.  procured.  YV  ith  one  part  of  his  forces  the  emperor 
took  the  road  to  Aufla  the  capital  of  Adel ;  lending  the 
other  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named  the  Bc- 
Xwvdet,  to  meet  the  Mooriffi  army,  which  was  then  ra¬ 
vaging  part  of  Abyflinia.  It  was  natural  to  be  ima¬ 
gined,  that  the  Moors,  on  hearing  that  an  army  was 
marching  to  deftroy  the  capital  of  their  country,  would 
abandon  the  thoughts  of  conqucft  or  plunder  to  pre- 
ferve  it.  In  doing  this,  David  knew  that  they  had 
certain  defiles  to  pafs  before  they  could  reach  Adel. 
He  ordered  the  Bctwudet  therefore  to  allow  them  to 
enter  thefc  defiles  ;  and  before  they,  could  get  through, 
he  himfelf,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  marched 
to  attack  them  at  the  other  end.  Thus  the  Moors 
ryere  completely  hemmed  in  by  a  fuperior  army :  but 
befides  this  unfavourable  Htuation,  they  were  farther 
Mafiudi  dilpirited  by  Mafiudi.  That  hero  came,  on  the  morn- 
prophefies  of  the  engagement,  to  the  king  of  Adel,  inform- 
his  own  ing  him  that  liis  own  time  was  new  come  }  that  he 

oeath.  had  l>een  certainly  told  by  a  prophet,  long  ago,  that 

if  this  year  (1516)  he  fiiould  fight  the  king  of  Abyfli¬ 
nia  in  perfon,  be  fiiould  lofe  his  life.  He  was  allured 
that  the  Abyffinian  monarch  was  then  prefent,  having 
leen  the  lcarlet  tent  which  was  ufed  only  by  the  fove- 


reigns  of  that  country  ;  and  therefore  advifed  the  king  Abyflinia. 
of  Adel  to  make  the  bell  of  his  way  over  the  leait -v— • 
fteep  part  of  the  mountain  before  the  engagement  be¬ 
gan.  The  Adelian  monarch,  who  bad  at  any  rate  no 
great  inclination  to  fight,  was  not  iufpired  with  cou¬ 
rage  by  this  fpeecb  :  he  therefore  followed  the  advice 
given  him  5  and,  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  palled  the 
mountain,  leaving  his  troops  to  their  fate.  The 
Moors,  in  the  mean  time,  being  abandoned  by  one 
leader,  and  having  another  devoted  to  dcilruction, 
fliowTed  an  uncommon  backvardnefs  to  engage,  which 
wras  taken  notice  of  by  their  enemies.  Mafiudi,  how¬ 
ever,  as  loon  as  he  iuppofed  the  king  of  Adel  to  be 
out  of  danger,  fent  a  trumpet  to  the  Abyffinian  camp, 
with  a  challenge  to  any  man  of  quality  in  the  army  to 
fight  him  ;  on  condition  that  the  party  of  the  victori¬ 
ous  champion  fiiould  be  accounted  conquerors,  and 
that  the  armies  fiiould  immediately  feparate,  without 
further  bloodflied.  The  challenge  was  inftantly  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  monk  named  Gabriel  Andreas ;  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Baeda  Mariam,  had  been  condemned  to 
lofe  the  tip  of  liis  tongue  for  fpcahing  lliglitlv  of  the 
king’s  proclamation  of  amnellv.  Mafiudi  {bowed  no  lie  is  kn!- 
reluCtance  to  prefent  liimfelf ;  but  received  fuch  a  ed- 
itroke  from  liis  antagonift  with  a  two-handed  fword  as 
almolt  cut  liis  body  in  two,  and  he  immediately  fell 
down  dead.  Andreas  cut  oft  bis  head  ;  and  throwing 
it  at  the  king’s  feet,  cried  out,  “  There  is  the  Goliath 
of  the  infidels.”  This  became  the  fignal  for  a  general 
engagement,  notwitliftanding  the  terms  ftipulated  by 
Mafiudi  before  the  combat.  The  Moors  were  quickly  The  Moors 
repulfed  by  the  king’s  troops,  and  driven  backward  defeated 
through  the  defile.  At  the  other  end  they  were  met  aiu*  de¬ 
li  y  the  Bctwudet  (b),  who  drove  them  back  to  the  10'c'" 
king’s  forces-,  fo  that  at  lall  being  forced  to  fly  to  the 
mountains,  they  were  all  flaughtered  by  the  pealants, 
or  perifhed  with  hunger  and  thirft. 

The  fame  day  that  this  victory  was  gained  over  the  Zeyla  ta- 
Moors  by  David,  being  in  the  month  of  July  1516,  ^eu  l*le 
the  iflanfi  of  Zeyla  in  the  Bed  fea  was  taken,  and  the  ouusm  u- 
town  burnt  by  the  Portuguefe  fleet  under.  Lopez.  Sua¬ 
rez  oe  Alberguiera.  The  Abyffinian  ambaffador, 

Matthew,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  received  with 
the  greateft  marks  of  efteem  in  Portugal.  The  utmoffc 
attention  was  paid  to  liis  embaffy  j  lie  was  lodged  in 
the  moll  fplendid  manner ;  and  liis  maintenance  was 
fuitable  to  liis  lodging.  The  king  prepared  an  em-Embafly 
baffy  on  bis  part,  and  fent  home  Matthew  on  board  from  the 
the  Indian  fleet  commanded  by  Lopez.  The  ambaffa- lunS  of 
dor  ordered  for  Abyflinia  wa'S  one  Edward  Galvan,  a  1 01  lI®J 
man  who  bad  filled  many  Hate  departments  with  the 
utmoft  applaufe  ;  but  who  by  reafon  of  liis  age,  being 
now  86,  was  certainly  very  unfit  for  fuch  a  dillant  and 
perilous  voyage.  He  died  accordingly  on  the  iHand 
of  C'amaran  in  the  Bed  fea,  where  Suarez  had  impru¬ 
dently  landed,  and  palled  the  winter  in  the  utmoft  di- 
ftrefs  for  want  of  provifions  of  every  kind.  This  ad¬ 
miral  was  fucceeded  by  Lopez  de  Seguycra  ;  who  failed 
full  to  the  ifland  of  Goa  in  the  Eall  Indies,  where  he 
fitted  out  a  ftrong  fleet  ;  after  which  lie  returned  to 
the  Bed  fea,  and  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Mafuah,  hav- 

ing 


(b)  This  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  officers  in  Abyflinia,  not  the  proper  name  of  a  man. 
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ing  along  with  him  Matthew,  about  the  authenticity 
of  whofe  miflion  t  It  ere  had  been  fuch  difputes.  At  his 
fir  ft  approach  the  inhabitants  fled  ;  but  at  laft  he  was 
accofted  by  a  Chriftian  and  a  Moor  from  the  continent, 
who  informed  him  that  the  coaft  oppofite  to  Mafuali 
was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Abyffinia,  and  that  it  was 
governed  by  an  officer  named  the  baharnagafh  ;  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  iiland  were  Chriftians  ;  that  the 
reafon  of  their  flying  at  the  fight  of  the  Portuguefe 
fleet  was  that  they  took  them  for  Turks,  who  fre¬ 
quently  made  defcents,  and  ravaged  the  ifland,  &c. 
The  admiral  difmiffed  them  with  prefients  ;  and  loon 
after  had  a  vifit  from  the  governor  of  Arkeeko,  a  town 
on  the  continent  5  who  informed  him,  that  about  24  ' 
miles  up  the  country  there  was  a  ntonaftery,  feven  of 
the  members  of  which  were  now  deputed  to  wait  upon 
him.  Thefe  inftantiv  knew  Matthew,  and  congratu¬ 
lated  him  in  the  warmeft  manner  upon  his  return  from 
fuch  a  long  voyage.  An  interview  foon  took  place 
between  the  baharnagaffi  himfelf  and  Lopez.  The 
Abyllinian  informed  him,  that  the  coming  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  had  been  long  expected,  in  confequence  of  cer¬ 
tain  ancient  prophecies  ;  and  that  he  himfelf  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  emperor  were  ready  to  ferve  him. 
They  parted  with  mutual  prefents  j  and  all  doubt  about 
Matthew  being  now  removed,  he  prepared  to  fet  out 
for  the  empe-ror’s  court  •,  while  Roderigo  de  Lima  was 
nominated  ambafiador  in  place  of  Galvan  who  died. 
Along  with  them  were  15  Portuguefe  j  all  men  of  the 
moft  determined  courage,  and  who  would  hefitate  at 
nothing  which  they  thought  might  contribute  to  the 
glory  of  their  king,  their  own  honour,  or  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  country.  Their  prefent  journey  indeed 
was  much  more  perilous  than  their  voyage  from  Por¬ 
tugal  to  Abyffinia.  The  emperor  was  at  this  time  in 
the  fouthern  part  of  his  dominions,  but  the  Portuguele 
had  landed  on  the  northern  part  ;  fo  that  they  had  al- 
moft  the  whole  breadth  of  the  empire  to  pals  before 
they  could  meet  with  him.  The  very  firft  journey 
they  attempted  was  through  a  wood  fo  thick  that  it 
could  fcarce  afford  a  pafi’age  either  to  man  or  beall, 
while  the  interftic.es  of  the  trees  were  fo  interwoven 
with  briers  and  thorns  of  various  kinds,  that  their  paf- 
fage  was  rendered  almoft  impracticable.  This  was  ren¬ 
dered  ftill  more  terrible  by  the  vaft  numbers  of  wild 
beafts  they  faw,  and  which  feemed  only  to  be  prevented 
from  devouring  them  by  the  appearance  of  lo  many 
men  together.  The  rainy  feafon  was  alio  now  begun  ; 
fo  that  they  were  expofed  to  inceffant  deluges  of  water 
defeending  from  the  clouds,  bolides  frequent  and  vio¬ 
lent  ftorms  of  wind,  thunder,  and  lightning,  &c.  To 
add  to  their  misfortunes,  an  epidemic  fever  broke  out 
among  them,  which  carried  oft  Matthew  and  one  ol 
the  fervants  of  Don  Roderigo.  At  laft,  after  a  moft 
tedious  and  toilfome  journey,  from  the  16th  ol  April 
to  the  1 8th  of  October  1520,  the  Portuguefe  ambaffa- 
dor,  with  his  retinue,  came  within  fight  of  the  Abyf- 
finian  camp  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  miles.  His 
reception  w’as  by  no  means  favourable  •,  tor  inftead  ol 
being  immediately  admitted  to  the  prefence  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  he  was  waited  on  by  one  of  the  oilicers  ol  ft  ate, 
ftyled,  in  token  of  humility,  Hadug  Ras ,  or  commander 
of  ({//in ;  who  caufcd  him  pitch  his  tent  three  miles 
farther  off  from  the  camp  :  and  it  was  not  till  five  years 
afterwards  that  lie  was  enabled  to  finiih  tie  bufinefs 
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ot  his  embafl’y,  and  obtained  leave  to  depart  for  Porlu-  Abyffinia. 
gal.  _  v— - • 

During  all  this  time,  not  a  fingle  word  had  paffed 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  two  nations  •,  fo  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  might  have  been  the  defign  At  laft  al- 
ot  the  Abyllinian  emperor.  At  laft,  having  refolved  l°wed  to 
to  lend  an  embafly  to  Portugal,  he  allowed  Roderigo  depart  with 
to  depart,  but  detained  two  ol  Ins  people  j  appointing  dor  from 
Zaga  Zaab,  an  Abyllinian  monk,  his  ambafiador  to  Por-  the  empe- 
tugal.  ror. 

This  long  intercourfe  betwixt  two  fuch  diftant  na-  Bad  effects 
tions,  however,  could  not  but  greatly  alarm  the  Maho-  l^s  de- 
metan  powers,  who  were  natural  enemies  to  both.  8e-*a'* 
lim,  the  Turkifli  fultan,  having  been  conftantly  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  eaft,  and  alarmed  at  the 
thoughts  of  having  a  fleet  of  that  nation  in  the  Red 
lea,  where  they  might  greatly  annoy  his  fettlements 
on  the  coaft  of  Arabia,  determined  to  cany  his  arms 
to  the  African  fide  ;  where  the  king  of  Adel,  having 
ftrengthened  himfelf  by  alliances  with  the  Turkilli  of¬ 
ficers  in  Arabia,  wras  now  become  a  much  more  for¬ 
midable  enemy  than  before.  This  w'as  foon  experien-  The  empe- 
ced  in  a  battle  with  the  Adelians  5  in  which  the  Abyf-  ror  defeat- 
linian  monarch  was  overthrown  with  the  lofs  of  almoft  et*  by  the 
all  his  great  officers  and  principal  nobility,  befides  a^oors- 
vaft  number  of  private  men.  The  victory  was  princi¬ 
pally  owing  to  the  affiftance  given  by  the  Turks  ;  for 
the  army  was  commanded  by  Mahomet  furnamed 
Gra  gne,  i.  e.  left-handed ,  governor  of  Zeyla,  which  had 
now  received  a  Turkiffi  garrifon.  This  man,  having 
the  conqueft  of  Abyffinia  greatly  at  heart,  refolved,  as 
foon  as  poffible,  to  effect  fomething  decifive  j  and 
therefore  having  fent  to  Mecca  all  the  prifoners  taken 
in  his  late  expedition,  he  obtained  in  return  a  confider- 
able  number  of  janizaries,  with  a  train  of  portable  ar¬ 
tillery.  Thus  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  entirely  de-xiie  Adc- 
cided  in  favour  of  the  Adelians  and  Turks  ;  the  empe-lians,  affift- 
ror  ivas  defeated  in  every  battle,  and  frequently  hunt-  ed  by  the 
ed  from  place  to  place  like  a  wild  bealt.  The  Moors, |  t|]C 
finding  at  laft  no  neceffity  for  keeping  up  an  army,  u„1Kror 
overran  the  whole  empire  in  fmall  parties,  everywhere 
plundering  and  burning  the  towns  and  villages,  and  car¬ 
rying  off  the  people  for  Haves. 

This  deftructive  war  continued  till  the  year  1537  ; 
when  Gragne  fent  a  meffage  to  the  emperor,  exhorting 
him  not  to  fight  any  longer  againft  God,  but  to  make 
peace  while  it  was  in  his  power,  and  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage  :  on  which  condition  he  would 
withdraw  his  army  ;  but  otherwife  he  would  reduce 
his  empire  to  fuch  a  ftate  that  it  fliould  be  capable  of 
producing  nothing  but  grafs.  David,  however,  ftill 
refufed  to  fubmit ;  replying,  that  he  put  his  confidence  n0  rf  fD  ,c 
in  God,  who  at  prefent  only  ehaftifed  him  and  his  to  fubmit. 
people  for  their  fins  ;  but  that  Gragne  himfelf,  being 
an  infidel,  and  enemy  to  the  true  religion,  could  not 
fail  of  coming  in  a  lliort  time  to  a  miferablc  end.  This 
unfuccefsful  negociation  was  followed  by  fevcral  encoun¬ 
ters,  in  which  the  emperor  wras  conftantly  defeated  ;  in 
one  of  them  his  el  deft  fon  was  killed,  and  in  another 
his  youngeft  was  taken  prifoner  ;  fo  that  he  now  feem¬ 
ed  entirely  dellitute,  being  obliged  to  wander  on  foot, 
and  all  aldne,  hiding  himfelf  throughout  the  day  among 
the  bullies  on  the  mountains. 

The  invincible  conftancy  with  which  this  forlorn 
monarch  bore  his  misfortunes,  proved  a  matter  ol  iur- 

I  2  prife 
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A  new  em- 
balTy  to 
Portugal. 


Abyffinia.  prife  both  to  friends  and  enemies.  Many  of  his  vete¬ 
ran  l'oldiers,  compaffionating  the  (lift  re  lies  of  their  fo- 
vereign,  fought  him  out  in  his  hiding  places  ;  fo  that 
he  once  more  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  imall  army, 
xvith  which  he  gained  fome  advantages  that  ferved  to 
keep  up  his  own  fpirits,  and  thofe  of  his  adherents.  His 
greateft  enemy  was  Ammer,  one  of  Gragne’s  officers, 
who  headed  the  rebellious  Abyllinians,  and  who  had 
formed  a  fcheme  of  affaffinating  the  king  ;  but,  inflead 
of  accomplifhing  his  purpofe,  he  himfelf  was  aflaflinated 
in  1538  by  a  common  foldier,  on  what  account  we  are 
not  informed. 

By  the  death  of  Ammer  and  the  fmall  fuceeffes 
which  David  himfelf  had  obtained,  the  affairs  of  Abyf¬ 
finia  feemed  to  revive ;  but  if  ill  there  was  no  probabi¬ 
lity  of  their  being  ever  brought  to  a  fortunate  ifl’ue. 
An  embaffy  to  Portugal  was  therefore  thought  of  in 
good  earned:,  as  the  milchievous  effects  of  flighting  the 
proffered  friendilnp  of  that  power  were  now  fufficient- 
ly  apparent.  One  of  the  attendants  of  Eoderigo,  na¬ 
med  John  Bcrmudes,  who  had  been  detained  in  Abyf¬ 
finia,  was  choien  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  to  his  tempo¬ 
ral  charafter  of  ambaffador  was  added  that  of  Abuna, 
primate  or  patriarch.  John,  who  was  not  a  clergy¬ 
man  originally,  had  received  all  the  inferior  eccleii- 
aftical  orders  at  once,  that  the  fupreme  one  might  be 
thus  conferred  upon  him-,  but  happening  to  lie  a  great 
bigot  to  the  popilli  religion,  he  would  not  accept  of 
his  new  dignity  but  with  a  provilo,  that  his  ordination 
ffiould  be  approved  by  the  pope.  This  was  indirecllx 
fubmitting  the  church  of  Abyffinia  to  that  of  Rome  ; 
to  which  David  would  never  have  agreed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  defperate  fltuation  of  his  affairs  at  that 
time.  John  was  therefore  allowed  to  do  as  lie  thought 
proper:  when  palling  through  Arabia  and  Egypt  to 
Italy,  he  had  his  confirmation  confirmed  bv  the  pope 
after  which  he  fet  out  on  the  bulinels  of  his  embaffy. 
On  his  arrival  at  Lilhon,  he  was  acknowledged  by  the 
king,  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Ahvllinia,  and  of  the 
lea;  for  this  laft  title  had  alfo  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  Holinefs.  Entering  then  upon  the  pur¬ 
port:  of  his  embaffy,  he  began  by  putting  Zaga  Zaab  in 
irons  for  having  walled  io  much  time,  and  done  no¬ 
thing  effectual  lince  he  had  left  Abyffinia.  Then  lie 
represented  to  the  king  the  diftreffes  of  the  Abyllinians 
in  fuch  a  ilrong  light,  and  infilled  fo  violently  for  re¬ 
lief  to  them,  that  an  order  was  very  loon  procured  for 
400  mufketeers  to  he  lent  by  Don  Garcia  de  Noronha 
to  their  relief.  To  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  the  in¬ 
tended  fuccours,  John  himfelf  propofed  to  fail  in  the 
fame  fleet  with  Don  Garcia  ;  but  his  vovage  was  .de¬ 
layed  for  a  whole  year  by  ficknefs,  occafioned,  as  he 
l'uppofed,  hv  poii'on  given  him  by  Zaga  Zaab,  the  monk 
whom  he  bad  impri  loned,  and  who  had  been  fet  at  li¬ 
berty  by  the  king.  After  his  recovery,  however,  he 
let  lail  for  India,  where  he  arrived  in  fafety.  T 
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death  ol  Don  Garcia,  which  happened  in  the 


1C 

mean 

time,  occafioned  another  delay  ;  but  at  lall  it  was  re- 
folved,  that  Con  Stephen  de  Gama,  who  had  fucceed- 
cd  to  Don  Garcia,  Ihould  undertake  an  expedition  to 
the  Red  fea,  in  order  to  burn  fome  Turkilli  galleys 
which  then  lay  at  Suez.  But  intelligence  bat  ing  in 
the  mean  time  been  received  of  the  intended  voyage, 
thefe  vcffels  had  withdrawn  themfelves.  Anchoring 
then  in  the  port  of  Mal’uah,  Don  Stephen  font  over  to 
2 


Ax-keeko  on  the  continent  to  procure  freffi  water  and  Ahvffiiua. 
other  provifions  ;  but  the  Turks  and  Moors  being  now  'v—  ' 

entirely  mailers  of  that  coall,  the  goods  he  had  lent  in  ^uc“. 

exchange  were  feized  without  any  thing  being  given  JYdtakf'1'  ° 
in  return.  A  meffage  was  brought  hack,  importing,  the  town  of 
that  the  king  of  Adel  xvas  now  mailer  of  all  Ethiopia,  Arkeeko. 
and  confequently,  that  no  trade  could  be  carried  on 
without  his  leave  ;  but  if  Don  Stephen  would  make 
peace  with  him,  the  goods  ffiould  be  rellored,  a  plen¬ 
tiful  lupply  of  water  and  all  kinds  of  provifions  grant- 
ed,  and  amends  likewife  made  for  60  Portugueie  who 
had  beer;  killed  at  Zeyla.  Thefe  had  run  away  from 

the  fleet  on  its  flrll  arrival  in  the  Red  fea,  and  landed 

on  the  coall  ol  Adel,  where  they  could  procure  no  wa¬ 
ter  ;  of  which  the  barbarians  took  advantage  to  dceov 
them  up  the  country  ;  where,  having  perl'uaded  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  they  murdered  them  all.  To 
this  Don  Stephen  returned  a  fmooth  anfwer,  lent  more 
goods,  obtained  provifions,  and  promifed  to  come  affioi-e 
as  loon  as  a  Mahometan  fellival,  which  the  lavages 
were  then  celebrating,  ffiould  be  over.  This  treatv 
was  can-ied  on  with  equal  bad  faith  on  both  iides  ;  but 
Don  Stephen  had  now  the  advantage  by  obtaining  the 
provifions  he  ilood  in  need  of.  Thefe  were  no  fooner 
brought  on  board,  than  he  Hr  icily  forbade  all  intcr- 
coxirle  with  the  land ;  and  chooling  out  600  men,  lie 
attacked  the  town  of  Arkeeko,  killed  the  governor, 
and  lent  his  head  to  the  Abvffinian  court ;  maffacring 
at  the  lame  time  all  the  people  in  the  town  he  met 
with. 

During  this  long  interval,  a  confiderable  change  Affairs  of 
had  taken  place  in  the  Abvffinian  affairs.  A\  e  ha\ e  Abyffinia 
already  feen  that  David  had  been  reduced  to  great  di- 
ilrefs ;  but  afterwards  met  with  fome  little  fuceeffes, 
which  feemed  to  indicate  an  appx-oaching  change  of 
loi-tunc.  T11  tliele,  however,  he  was  ioon  dilappoint-  Itoval  fa- 
ed.  A  Mahometan  chief  called  T  izir  Mttgdid  made  »«b  n>af- 
an  attack  upon  the  i-ock  Geflien,  where  the  royal  fa-  iilCR;d- 
mily  were  kept  ;  and  finding  it  entirely  unguarded,  af- 
cended  without  oppofition,  and  put  everv  perfon  to  the 
fxvord.  This  lall  dil'after  feems  to  have  been  too  great  Death  of 
for  the  refolution  even  of  this  heroic  prince,  as  lie  died  David,  and 
the  fame  year  1540.  He  xvas  fucceedcd  by  his  l'on  aYffiT'  w 
Claudius,  xvlio,  though  then  but  about  18  years  of  age,  the  Jinpi.-e* 
was  endowed  with  all  the  great  qualities  neceffary  for 
managing  the  affairs  ot  the  empire  in  fuch  a  dreadful 
erifis,  and  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Portugueie. 

On  his  acceffion,  t lie  Moors,  defpifing  bis  youth,  in- a  powerful 
ftantly  formed  a  league  among  tliemfelx  es  to  cruffi  him  league 
at  once  ;  but,  like  alrnoll  ail  others  too  confident  of 
victory,  they  neglected  to  take  the  proper  precautions 
againlt  a  furprife.  This  was  not  unobferved  by  Clan-  ror. 
dins;  who  tailin  '  upon  one  partv  xvhicli  lay  next  to 
him,  gave  them  a  total  defeat.  The  king  purfued  The  Moors 
them  the  whole  dav  of  the  engagement,  the  enfuing  (’•xjfea.tcd- 
night,  and  part  of  the  following  day  ;  putting  to  death 
without  mercy  every  one  who  fell  into  iff  hands.  This 
exceffive  ardour  very  much  damped  the  fpirits  of  his 
enemies,  and  at  the  fame  time  infpired  his  on  11  party 
with  the  moll  fanguine  hopes  of  (needs ;  xviience  lie 
foon  appeared  at  the  head  of  fudi  an  armv  as  convin¬ 
ced  his  enemies  that  lie  was  by  no  means  to  be  del  pi- 
fed.  They  noxv  found  it  neceffary  to  defill  from  the 
practice  they  had  lo  long  continued,  of  plundering  and 

ravaging 
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Abvflinia.  ravaging  the  country ;  to  call  in  their  fcattered  par- 

» — - 1  ties,  unite  their  troops,  and  fpend  the  rainy  feal'on  in 

fuch  parts  of  Abyflinia  as  they  had  conquered,  with¬ 
out  returning  into  Adel,  as  had  hitherto  been  ul'ual 
with  them.  They  now  came  to  a  refolution  to  force 
the  king  to  a  general  engagement,  in  which  they  ho¬ 
ped  to  prove  victorious  by  dint  of  numbers.  For  this 
purpofe  all  the  rebel  chiefs  in  Abyflinia  were  called  in, 
and  a  formidable  army  collected.  They  waited  only 
for  one  very  experienced  chief  named  Jonathan  ;  after 
whole  junction  they  determined  to  attack  the  royal  ar¬ 
my  without  delav.  But  Claudius  took  his  polls  at  all 
times  with  fuch  judgment,  that  any  attempt  upon  his 
camp  would  have  been  a! molt  del'perate  ;  and  getting 
Jonathan,  a  intelligence  where  Jonathan  lay  with  his  forces,  he 
Invited*^’  marc^e^  0llt  *n  ^le  night  time,  came  upon  him  quite 
and  killed,  unprepared,  defeated  and  killed  him,  fending  his  head 
to  the  reft  of  the  confederacy  by  a  prifoner,  the  only  one 
he  had  lpared  out  of  all  thole  who  wrere  taken.  By 
the  fame  meffenger  a  defiance  was  lent  to  the  Moors, 
and  many  opprobrious  epithets  were  bellowed  upon 
them ;  but  though  the  armies  approached  one  another, 
and  continued  for  l’everal  days  under  arms,  the  Moors 
were  l’o  much  intimidated  that  they  would  by  no  means 
venture  an  engagement. 

Bv  this  victory  the  ipirits  of  the  Abyflinians  were  lo 
much  elevated,  that  they  flocked  in  from  all  parts  to 
join  their  prince  ;  and  even  many  of  the  Mahometans, 
having  experienced  the  lenity  of  the  Chriftian  govern¬ 
ment,  chofc  rather  to  fubmit  to  Claudius  than  to  the 
Unfuccefs-  Turks  and  Adelians.  The  king,  however,  was  in  dan- 
fill  attempt  ger  0f  being  alfaflinated  by  one  Ammer,  a  treacherous 
to  adafli-  governor ;  who  knowing  that  he  had  retired  to  iome 
"iir>C  aU"  hiftance  front  his  army  to  celebrate  the  feftival  of 
Ealler,  attempted  to  furprife  hint  when  almoft  defti- 
tnte  of  attendant-. ;  hut  Claudius  having  timely  notice 
of  his  deligns,  laid  an  anthufh  for  him  with  a  coniider- 
able  part  of  his  army,  which  he  headed  in  perlon.  The 
rebel,  not  being  equally  well  informed,  fell  into  the 
fnare,  was  defeated,  and  almoft  his  whole  army  cut  off, 
on  the  24th  of  April  1541. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  when  the  Portu- 
guefe  arrived.  The  head  of  the  governor  of  Arkeeko 
had  been  received  bv  the  queen,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
happy  inltance  of  the  valour  of  her  allies,  and  as  a 
prel’age  of  future  victories.  The  Portugueie  admiral, 
Don  Stephen  de  Gama,  loft  no  time  in  employing  the 
men  allowed  by  the  king  to  aihll  the  Abyflinians. 
Tliefe  were  in  number  450  •,  but  as  the  officers  who 
commanded  them  were  all  noblemen  of  the  firft  rank, 
the  army  wras  coniiderablv  increaled  by  the  number 
of  their  l'ervants.  The  fupreme  command  was  given 
to  Don  Chrillopher  dc  Gama  the  admiral’s  voungell 
brother.  Alntofl  every  man  on  hoard,  howe'er,  was 
ambitious  to  (hare  in  the  glory  of  tins  enterprise  ; 
Derivation  whence  great  complaints  were  made  bv  thole  who  were 
ul.  ll|e  "alnc  not  allowed  to  go  :  and  hence,  Mr  Bruce  informs  11-4 
Mai  mill  *,av  *"  ^,e  *^ant^  of  Mafuali,  where  tlie  admiral's 

T|le  portu-  galley  rode,  had  the  name  of  Bahia  d’/s  Agravados  ; 
Kiu-fe  under  the  bav  of  the  injured ,  not  of  the  Jick,  as  has  been  erre- 
Dun  Cliri-  neoufly  fuppofed. 

ftop.ier  de  T’his  gallant  armv  inftantlv  fi  t  forward  bv  the  moll 
Gama  let  r  ,  ,  •  .  1 

uut  tu  meet ca')’ roa"  through  the  Abvihnian  territories,  in  ortlet 

the  empe-  to  join  the  emperor.  Still,  however,  the  way  was  lo 

rot-  rugged,  that  the  carriages  of  their  artillery  gave  way, 


and  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  conftrucl  new  ones  Abvffinia. 
as  they  went  along,  fplitiing  the  barrels  ol  old  mul-  v 
kets  to  furniih  them  with  iron,  which  was  extremely 
fcarce  in  Abyflinia.  In  this  journey  the  general  was  interview 
met  by  the  emprefs,  attended  with  her  two  lifters  and  a  with  the 
great  many  others  of  both  fexes,  whom  he  ialuted  withcmPrel 
drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  accompanied  by  a 
general  difeharge  of  the  fire-arms,  to  their  great  con- 
fufion  and  terror.  Her  majefty,  whole  perfon  was  en¬ 
tirely  covered,  indulged  the  Portuguefe  general  with 
a  view  of  her  face  ;  and  after  a  mutual  exchange  of  ci¬ 
vilities,  the  queen  returned  with  100  mufketeers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him  as  her  guard.  After  eight  days  march, 
through  a  very  rugged  country,  Don  Chrillopher  re¬ 
ceived  a  defiance  in  very  intuiting  terms  from  Gragne 
the  Mahometan  general,  which  was  returned  in  the  lame 
ftyle.  An  engagement  took  place  on  the  25th  of  Battle  lie. 
March  1542  ■,  in  which  little  was  done  by  either  party 
befides  wounding  both  the  commanders  :  however,  an(j  t£e 
Gragne,  though  greatly  fuperior  in  horfe,  had  already  Moors, 
felt  lo  much  of  the  Portuguefe  valour,  that  he  did  not 
cltoofe  to  venture  a  ieccnd  battle. 

As  the  feafon  was  now  far  advanced,  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  put  themfelves  into  winter-quarters  ;  while  Grag- 
ne  remained  in  their  neighbourhood,  in  hopes  of  for¬ 
cing  them  to  a  battle  before  they  could  be  joined  by  - 
the  king,  who  advanced  for  the  purpoie  as  faft  as  pol- 
fible.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  was  -to  the  laft  degree 
imprudent  in  Don  Chrillopher  to  think  of  venturing 
au  engagement  without  previoullv  forming  a  junction 
with  his  royal  allv ;  efpecially  as  Gragne  had  now  dou¬ 
bled  the  number  of  his  liorte,  increaled  his  train  ot 
artillery,  and  otherwife  received  confiderable  rein¬ 
forcements.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Portuguefe  Don  Clirr- 
general  fullered  himfelf  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  im-, .a°^|'^n 
petiiofitv  of  his  own  temper  $  and  paying  regard  togagesata 
the  defiances  and  reproaches  of  a  barbarian  whom  he  difadvan- 
ought  to  have  defpiied,  was  induced,  contrary'  to  alltage. 
advice  that  could  be  given,  to  venture  au  engagement 
at  a  vail  diladvantage.  Yet  when  tlie  annics  encoun¬ 
tered  each  other,  the  fuperiority  ol  the  Portuguefe 
was  l’o  great,  that  victory  lecmed  likely  to  he  decided 
in  then-favour.  On  this  Gragne  ordered  fome  artille¬ 
ry  to  be  pointed  againll  the  Abylfinian  allies.  1  liefc, 
entirely  unaccuftomed  to  fire-arms,  fled  almoft  at  the 
firft  difeharge.  Gragne,  well  knowing  that  it  was  Ins 
intereft  to  deftroy  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  only  400 
in  number,  ordered  no  puriuit  againll  the  Abyflinians, 
but  fell  with  his  whole  lorte  upon  the  Europeans.  Even 
vet  his  fuccefs  was  doubtlul,  till  Don  (  hriftopher,  ex- 
poling  himfelf  too  much,  was  lingled  out  and  fliot 
through  tlie  arm.  T  Ins  produced  Inch  confufion,  that  I>  woundt-ii 
a  total  defeat,  with  the  lofs  of  the  camp,  enfued  ;  when  dvRat- 
the  barbarians,  according  to  cullom,  put  to  death  all11' 
the  wounded,  and  began  to  abide  the  women,  who  had 
all  retired  into  the  tent  ol  t!i*-  general.  1  Ins  being  ob- 
I'crved  bv  a  noble  \byflinian  lady  married  to  one  ol  the 
Portuguefe,  Ihc  let  fire  to  fome  barrels  of  gunpowder 
which  happened  to  be  01  the  tent,  and  thus  perilhed 
along  with  her  ravi fliers. 

Don  (  hriftopher,  who  b'Miis  raft  nefs  bad  oerafioned 
tins  dilafter,  obilmateK  refilled  to  11',  i'll  lie  ""is  put 
into  a  litter  by  iorcc,  and  let  oil  along  "  it Fi  the  queen 
and  patriarch,  who  hajipcned  to  he  prefent.  i  lie  two 
latter  had  let  off  before  the  battle;  but  Don  Chrillo- 
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Takes  fhel- 
ter  in  a 
cave,  is  ta¬ 
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put  to 
death. 


Gragne,  a- 
bandoned 
l>y  his  al¬ 
lies,  is  de¬ 
feated  and 
killed. 


•Toram  a  re¬ 
bel  chief 
defeated 
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plier  lent  fome  horfemcn  in  purfuit  of  them,  by  whom 
they  were  brought  back,  and  reproached  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  for  the  bad  example  they  had  iliown  to  the  army. 
Arriving  at  the  approach  of  night  in  a  wood  where 
there  was  a  cave,  Don  Chriftopher  entered  it  to  have 
his  wound  dreffed,  but  obftinately  refttfed  to  proceed 
farther.  Next  day  he  was  taken  5  betrayed,  as  is  moft 
probable,  by  a  woman  whom  he  loved ;  who  is  faid  to 
have  pointed  out  this  cave  to  him,  and  promifed  to 
fend  fome  friends  to  convey  him  to  a  place  of  fafety. 
Inftead  of  this,  a  party  of  the  enemy  entered  the  cave  } 
and  on  his  readily  informing  them  of  his  name,  they 
inftantly  carried  him  in  triumph  to  Gragne.  Here, 
after  leveral  infults  had  paffed  on  both  lides,  the  barba¬ 
rian,  in  a  fit  of  paffion,  cut  off  his  head  j  which  was 
fent  to  Conftantinople,  and  his  body  cut  in  pieces  and 
dilperl'ed  through  Abyffinia. 

This  cruelty  of  Gragne  proved  more  detrimental  to 
his  caul'e  than  a  complete  victory  gained  by  the  other 
party  could  have  been.  O11  the  one  hand,  the  Portu- 
guefe  were  fo  exafperated  by  the  lofs  of  their  leader, 
that  they  were  ready  to  embark  in  the  moft  defperate 
undertakings,  in  order  to  revenge  his  death ;  on  the 
other,  the  Turks,  on  whom  he  principally  depended, 
were  irritated  to  the  laft  degree  at  the  dilappointment 
of  lharing  his  ranfom,  which  they  imagined  would  have 
been  an  immenfe  i'um  5  and  therefore  abandoned  their 
leader  to  return  to  their  own  country.  Gragne,  thus 
left  to  decide  the  quarrel  with  his  Africans,  was  quick¬ 
ly  defeated  by  Claudius ;  and  in  another  engagement 
which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  February  1543,  his, 
troops  were  defeated  and  himl'elf  killed.  This  laft 
misfortune  was  owing  to  his  boldnefs  in  advancing  be¬ 
fore  his  army  which  was  giving  way,  fo  that  be  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  Portugefe.  On  this  he  was 
fingled  out  by  a  Portugucfe  named  Peter  Lyon,  who 
had  been  valet  de  chambre  to  Don  Chriftopher.  This 
man,  to  make  his  aim  more  lure,  crept  for  a  confider- 
able  way  along  the  bank  of  a  river  towards  the  place 
where  Gragne  was  •  and  when  come  fufficiently  near, 
lliot  him  quite  through  the  body.  Finding  himfelf 
mortally  wounded,  he  quitted  the  field  of  battle  ;  and 
was  followed  by  Lyon,  who  in  a  lliort  time  law  him 
fall  from  his  horfe.  Pie  then  came  up  to  him,  and  cut 
off  one  of  Ins  ears,  which  he  put  in  his  pocket  and 
returned  to  the  battle  to  do  what  further  fervice  he 
could.  The  next  day  Gragne’s  body  was  found  by 
an  Abyffinian  officer,  who  cut  off  his  head  and  claim¬ 
ed  the  merit  ot  killing  him ;  but  Lyon  having  pulled 
out  the  ear  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  vindicated 
his  own  right  to  the  reward  which  was  to  be  given  to 
the  other.  On  this  occafion  the  Moorifli  army  was  al- 
moft  entirely  dt-ftroyed  ;  Gragne’s  wife  and  foil  were 
taken  prifoners,  with  Nur  the  Ion  of  Mugdid,  who 
dellroyed  the  royal  family  •,  and  it  had  been  happy  for 
Claudius,  as  we  ft  all  afterwards  fee,  that  he  had  put 
thefe  prifoners  to  death.  Aery  foon  after  this  engage¬ 
ment,  the  emperor  had  intelligence  that  Joram,  a  rebel 
■  chief  who  had  once  reduced  his  father  David  to  great 
diftrefs,  was  advancing  rapidly  in  hopes  of  being  ftill 
able  to  be  prefent  at  the  battle.  This  was  the  laft  of 
his  father’s  enemies  on  whom  Claudius  had  to  revenge 
himfelf ;  and  this  was  effectually  done  by  a  detachment 
of  his  army,  who  polled  themfelves  in  his  way,  fell  up¬ 


on  him  unexpectedly,  and  cut  him  in  pieces  with  all  Abyffinia. 
his  men.  v— —v— J 

Claudius  being  now  freed  from  all  apprehenfion  of 
foreign  enemies,  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards 
the  reparation  of  the  damages  occafioned  by  fuch  a 
long  war,  and  the  fettlement  of  religious  affairs.  We  Dlfhll"ban- 
have  already  mentioned,  that  John  Bermudes  was  ap-  j^As°ot'  reli- 
pointed  by  the  Pope,  as  he  laid,  patriarch  of  Alexan- gi0n. 
dria,  Abyffinia,  and  of  the  fea.  This,  however,  is  faid 
by  others  to  have  been  a  falfehood  j  that  John  was 
originally  ordained  by  the  old  patriarch  of  Abyffinia 
and  that  the  Pope  did  no  more  than  give  his  l’andlion 
to  this  ordination,  without  adding  any  new  one  of  his 
own.  But  whether  this  was  fo  or  not,  certain  it  is, 
that  John,  who  Avas  very  infolent  in  his  behaviour,  and 
of  a  turbulent  difpofition,  iioav  began  to  infill  that 
Claudius  ftould  not  only  embrace  the  dodtrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  but  eftablifh  that  religion  throughout 
the  empire,  Avhich  he  faid  his  father  David  had  engaged 
to  do  ■,  and  Avhich,  confidering  the  extreme  diftrefs  in 
Avliich  he  was  involved,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  did. 

Claudius,  hoAvever,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  re- Altercation 
fuled  to  alter  the  religion  of  the  country  5  upon  which  l;et"‘xt  the 
a  contention  began,  Avhich  Avas  not  ended  but  by  the  YiuYthe  a 
total  expullion  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  cutting  off  all  triarcli.6  ^ 
communication  Avith  Europeans.  At  that  time  the Bermudes. 
Portugucfe  and  Abylfinians  intermarried,  and  attended 
religious  Avorlhip  promifcuoufly  in  each  others  churches  : 
fo  that  the  tAvo  nations  might  have  continued  to  live  in 
harmony,  had  it  not  been  for  the  milbehaviour  of  Ber¬ 
mudes.  Claudius,  perceiving  the  violence  and  over¬ 
bearing  difpofition  of  the  man,  took  every  opportunity 
of  flioAving  his  attachment  to  the  Alexandrian  or  Greek 
church  \  denying  that  he  had  made  any  promife  of  fub- 
mitting  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  On  this  Bermudes  told 
him  that  he  Avas  accurfed  and  excommunicated  5  the 
king  in  return  called  him  a  Neflorian  heretic ;  to  Avhich 
Bermudes  replied  by  calling  him  a  liar,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  to  return  to  India,  and  carry  all  the  Portugucfe 
along  Avitli  him.  To  this  infolent  fpcech  Claudius  an- 
fwered,  that  he  Avifted  indeed  that  Bermudes  Avould 
return  to  India  j  but  that  he  Avould  not  alloAV  the  Por¬ 
tugucfe,  nor  any  perfon,  to  leave  his  territories  with¬ 
out  permiffion. 

Thus  matters  feemed  likely  to  come  to  an  open  rup¬ 
ture  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Avorfl  extre¬ 
mities  would  have  folloAved,  had  not  the  emperor  been 
reftrained  by  the  fear  of  the  Portugucfe  valour  on  the 
one  hand  if  he  ftould  attempt  any  thing  againft  them, 
and  the  hopes  of  further  advantages  fhould  he  retain 
them  in  his  fervice.  For  thefe  reafons  he  bore  Avith 
patience  the  infults  of  the  patriarch ;  attempting  to 
gain  the  reft  of  the  Portuguefe  over  to  his  fide.  He 
l’ucceeded  perfectly  with  their  commander  Aldus  Dias,  The  Porlu- 
who  privately  renounced  the  church  of  Rome,  and  Avas  com_ 
baptized  into  that  of  Abyffinia  by  the  name  of  Marcus  nounces 
or  Marco  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  emperor,  look-  the  Romifli. 
ing  upon  him  as  a  naturalized  fubjedt,  fent  him  a  Hand-  religion, 
ard  Avith  the  Abyffinian  arms  to  be  ul'ed  inftead  of  thole 
of  Portugal.  This,  hoAvever,  Avas  not  delivered  j  for 
a  Portuguefe,  named  James  Brito ,  meeting  the  page 
who  carried  it,  took  it  from  him  and  killed  him  with 
his  fivord.  The  apoftafy  of  Arius  is  faid  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  great  honours  which  had  been  conferred 

upon 
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Abyflinia.  upon  him  by  the  Abyflinian  monarch :  for  having, 
in  an  expedition  againit  Adel,  defeated  and  killed  the 
king,  and  taken  the  queen  prifontr,  he  beftowed  her  in 
He  is  in-  marriage  on  Arias ;  and  that  the  match  might  be 
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fuaded  to  withdraw  to  India.  According  to  Air  Bruce  Abvffinia. 


veiled  with  equal,  he  railed  him  all'o  to  the  royal  dignity,  by  giving 
ro.Mtl  dig-  him  the  kingdoms  of  Dear  and  Belwa. 


jutv. 


Hoftilities 
between 
the  Abyf- 
£nians  and 


The  altercation  on  the  i’ubject  of  religion  becoming 
every  day  more  violent,  Bermudes  was  prohibited  by 
the  emperor  from  fending  any  farther  orders  to  the 
Portuguefe,  they  being  now  under  the  command  of 
Marco  the  AbyMnian  captain-general  ;  meaning  Arius 
Dias,  to  whom  the  name  of  Marco  had  been  lately 
given.  To  this  the  patriarch  replied,  that  being  fub- 
jects  of  the  king  ol  Portugal,  they  were  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  obey  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  religion  ;  and 
that  iince  his  majefty  It  ill  perfifted  in  re  fu  ling  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  pope,  he  was  retolved  to  leave  the  empire 
with  his  forces.  The  emperor,  however,  ftill  infifted 
that  he  was  ablolute  in  his  own  dominions  ;  and  he 
expe&ed  the  Portuguefe  to  pay  obedience  to  his  gene¬ 
ral,  and  none  elle.  The  Portuguele,  enraged  at  this 
declaration,  refolved  to  die  fword  in  hand  rather  than 
fubmit  to  fuch  terms ;  and  therefore  began  to  fortify 
Portuguele.  their  camp  in  caie  ol  any  attack.  The  emperor  on 
this,  thinking  a  defiance  was  given  him  in  his  own  ter¬ 
ritories,  ordered  the  camp  to  he  inllantly  attacked.  The 
attempt  was  accordingly  made,  but  with  very  little 
fucceis;  the  Portuguefe  having  ftrewed  the  ground  with 
gunpowder,  fet  fire  to  it  as  the  Abyffinians  marched 
along,  which  dellroyed  great  numbers,  and  intimida¬ 
ted  the  reft  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  inllantly  fled. 
I  inding  it  in  vain  to  think  of  reducing  them  by  force, 
the  emperor  is  theja  laid  to  have  been  advifed  by  Mar¬ 
co  to  confult  his  own  fafety,  and  break  the  power  of 
the  Portuguefe  by  artifice.  With  this  view  he  fent 
for  the  patriarch,  pretended  to  be  very  forry  for  his 
frequent  breach  of  promife,  and  defirous  to  make  what 
amends  lor  it  he  could.  Inftead  of  complying  with  the 
patriarch’s  demands,  however,  he  firil  ordered  his  lub- 
jecls  to  fupply  them  with  no  provifions :  then  he  Hop¬ 
ped  the  mouths  of  the  Portuguefe  by  a  coniiderable 
quantity  of  gold,  giving  the  patriarch  himfelf  a  very 
valuable  prei’ent  ;  adding  to  all  this  a  large  fupply  of 
provifions;  but  at  the  lame  time  taking  proper  me¬ 
thods  to  difperfe  their  leaders  into  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  lo  that  they  lliould  find  it  impoflible  ever 
to  reunite  in  a  body. 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  this  tranfadlion  by  the 
Portuguefe  hiftorians;  but  that  of  Mr  Bruce,  who  fays 
that  he  trauflated  his  from  the  Abyflinian  annals,  is  fome- 
what  different.  He  only  informs  us,  that  the  quarrel 
betw'ixt  the  Portuguefe  and  Abyffinians  was  inflamed 
by  the  “  incendiary  lpirit  of  the  brutifli  Bermudes : 
from  reproaches  they  came  to  blows ;  and  this  proceed¬ 
ed  lo  tar,  that  one  night  the  Portuguefe  affaulted  the 
king’s  tent,  where  they  flew  fome  and  grievouflv  wound¬ 
ed  others.”  The  event,  however,  was  that  no  abfo- 
lute  quarrel  ever  took  place  betwixt  this  emperor  and 
any  ol  the  Portuguefe,  excepting  this  patriarch,  whom 
he  was  on  the  point  of  banilhing  to  one  of  the  rocks 
ufed  as  prilons  in  Abyflinia.  This  was  difpenfed  with 
on  the  interpofition  of  Gafpar  de  Suza  the  new  Por¬ 
tuguele  commander  (who  had  fucceeded  Arius  Dias), 
and  another  named  Kafmati  Robe/,  both  of  whom  were 
u>  great  favour  with  the  emperor ;  and  Bermudes  per- 


he  repaired  to  Dobarwa,  where  he  remained  two  years  1 
quite  neglected  and  forlorn,  faying  ma.fs  to  no  more  Bermudes 
than  ten  Portuguefe  who  had  fettled  there  after  the  de-!eaJcA' 
feat  of  Don  Chriftopher.  lie  then  went  toMafuah;  ' 
and  the  wind  loon  becoming  favourable,  he  embarked 
in  a  Portuguefe  veffel,  carrying  w'ith  him  the  ten  per- 
lons  to  whom  he  had  officiated  as  prieft.  From  Goa 
he  returned  to  Portugal,  and  continued  there  till  his 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Portuguefe  writers 
inform  us,  that  he  was  narrowly  watched  by  order  of 
the  emperor;  and  that  Gafpar  de  Suza,  the  Portuguefe 
commander,  had  orders  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  liiould 
attempt  to  make  his  elcape.  Bermudes,  however,  be¬ 
ing  determined  at  all  events  to  make  bis  efcape,  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  ill  of  the  gout,  and  that  a  change  of  air 
was  neceffary  for  his  recovery  ;  for  which  reafon  he 
went  to  the  town  above  mentioned,  where  there  was  a 
monaftery.  On  this  pretence  he  was  allowed  to  crofe 
the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  accompanied  by  eight  faithful 
fervants,  with  whom  he  reached  Dobarwa  unfufpected. 

Here  he  remained  concealed  in  a  monaftery  for  two 
years  before  he  could  find  an  opportunity  of  getting  to 
the  illand  of  Mafuah,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Goa. 

The  emperor  was  fcarce  freed  from  this  troublefome  x  new  de- 
prieft,  when  he  was  in  danger  of  being  involved  in  newputation 
difficulties  by  the  intrufion  of  others  into  Lis  dominions.  ‘om  *-ke 
Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits, 1  °Pe' 
wras  at  that  time  at  Rome  ;  and  fo  much  attached  to 
the  caufe  of  the  pope,  that  he  propol’ed  to  go  in  per- 
fon  to  Abvffinia,  in  order  to  make  a  thorough  conver- 
fion  of  both  prince  and  people.  His  ho'iinefs,  how¬ 
ever,  who,  from  what  he  had  already  feen  of  Ignatius, 
conceived  that  he  might  be  of  greater  ufe  to  him  by 
Haying  in  Europe,  lent  in  his  Head  Nugnez  Baretto, 
one  of  the  lociety  of  Jefuits,  whom  he  inveiled  with 
the  dignity  of  patriarch,  and  honoured  with  a  letter  to 
Claudius.  W  ith  thefe  commiffions,  and  a  number  of 
priefts,  Baretto  failed  for  Goa  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  bv 
which,  however  diftant,  the  only  paffage  to  Abvffinia 
wras  at  that  time.  On  his  arrival  at  that  place  he  was 
informed  that  the  Abyflinian  monarch  had  l’uch  a  Heady 
averfion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  that  there  was  no  pro¬ 
bability  of  his  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception. 

For  this  realon  it  was  judged  more  proper  to  fend  fome 
clergymen  of  inferior  dignity,  with  proper  credentials, 
as  ambafladors  to  the  emperor  from  the  governor  of 
India,  without  running  the  rifk  of  having  any  affront 
put  upon  the  patriarch.  Thefe  were  Oviedo  bifttop  of 
Hierapolis,  Carneyro  bifliop  of  Nice,  and  feveral  others, 
who  arrived  fafely  at  Mafuah  in  the  year  1  ;  ;8.  Clau¬ 
dius,  on  hearing  of  their  arrival,  was  greatly  pleafed, 
as  liippoling  that  a  new  fupply  of  Portuguefe  foldiers 
wras  arrived.  Finding,  however,  that  they  were  only 
priefts,  he  wxs  very  much  mortified,  but  ftill  refolved 
to  give  them  a  civil  reception.  But  a  more  important 
coniideration,  and  which  concerned  the  welfare  of  the 
empire  in  the  higheft  degree,  now  claimed  his  atten¬ 
tion.  This  was  the  appointment  of  a  lucceffor  to  the 
throne,  Claudius  himlelf  ha\  ing  no  Ion.  A  project  Prince  Me • 
was  therefore  fet  on  foot  for  ranfoming  Prince  Menas, nnsre- 
the  emperor’s  youngeft  brother,  who  had  been  taken  . 

prifoner  by  the  Moors  in  the  time  of  David,  and  hi-,;,, 
therto  detained  in  captivity  on  a  high  mountain  in  Adel. 
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-AbyilGnia.  This  was  not  likely  to  be  accompli  Hied  ;  for  the  Moors 
— — v''-—-1  would  not  willingly  part  with  one  who  they  knew  was 
their  mortal  enemy,  that  he  might  be  railed  to  the  fo- 
vereigntv  of  a  great  empire.  By  detaining  him  pri- 
i'oner  all’o,  they  might  reafonahly  hope  for  dii'putes  con- 
cerninaf  the  fucceflion  to  the  Abvflinian  throne  ;  which 
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would  enable  them  to  attack  the  empire  with  advan¬ 
tage.  In  thefe  circumltances,  it  is  probable  that  Clau¬ 
dius  would  have  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  his 
brother’s  liberty,  had  it  not  been  that  the  fon  of  the 
famous  Gragne  had  been  taken  in  that  battle  in  which 
his  father  was  killed,  and  in  like  manner  confined  on 
a  mountain  in  Abyilinia.  A  propofal  was  then  made 
to  his  mother,  who  had  efcaped  into  Athara,  that  her 
fon  iliould  have  his  liberty,  provided  the  king’s  brother 
fliould  be  reftored.  This  was  accepted  ;  and  by  means 
of  the  bafliaw  of  Maiuah,  an  excliange  was  made. 
Four  thoufand  ounces  of  gold  were  given  for  the  ranfom 
of  Menas,  which  were  divided  between  the  Moors  and 
the  bafliawr  of  Mafuah  5  while  on  his  part  Claudius  fet 
at  liberty  Ali  Gerad  the  fon  of  Gragne  without  any 
farther  demand. 

According  to  Bermiulcs’s  account  of  thefe  times, 
the  widow  of  Gragne  wras  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle 
in  which  her  hufband  was  killed,  and  was  afterwards 
married  to  Arius  Dias.  In  this  cafe  wre  liiuft  fnppofe 
her  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  queen  e>f  Adel , 
mentioned  as  his  conl'ort  by  other  hiflorians  :  but  Mr 
Bruce  treats  this  account  as  a  mere  fable  ;  and  informs 
us,  that  by  means  of  Nur  the  fon  of  Mugdid,  murderer 
of  the  royal  family  as  already'related,  Hie  made  her 
tsur  deter-  efcape  into  Athara.  Oil  that  occalion  Nur  fell  in  love 
mines  to  with  her ",  but  lhe  refilled  to  marry  any  man  unlefs  lie 
Claudius  brought  her  the  head  of  Claudius,  who  had  killed  her 
former  huiband.  To  attain  his  willies,  therefore,  Nur, 
now  governor  of  Zcyla,  undertook  this  talk  ;  and  when 
Claudius  marched  towards  Adel,  fent  him  a  challenge 
to  fight;  telling  him  that  there  was  yet  a  particular 
infirument  for  fhedding  the  blood  of  the  Abvflinian 
princes,  and  defiring  him  to  be  prepared,  as  he  was 
very  foon  to  fet  out  to  attack  him.  The  emperor  did 
not  decline  the  combat,  but  is  laid  to  have  been  advifed 
againll  this  expedition  by  all  his  friends.  This  advice 
feems  to  have  proceeded  from  a  number  of  prophecies, 
probably  trumped  up  by  the  clergy,  that  he  fiiould  he 
unfortunate,  and  lofe  his  life  in  the  campaign.  Thefe 
prophecies  ought  no  doubt  to  have  had  weight  with 
him,  as  they  moH  certainly  indicated  a  fpirit  of  dil- 
affeftion  among  his  troops  •,  and  the  event  accordingly 
Defeat  and  evinced  that  it  was  lb.  The  Abyffinians  fled  almoft 
death  of  on  the  fir  It  fire,  leaving  the  king  in  the  midft .  of  his 
cmPe~  enemies,  attended  only  by  18  Portuguefe  and  20  Iiorfe- 
men  of  Abyilinia,  who  continued  faithful  to  the  lafi. 
All  thefe  were  killed  after  the  molt  defperate  refin¬ 
ance  ;  the  king  himfelf  receiving  upwards  of  20  wounds 
before  he  fell.  His  head  was  cut  oft’,  and  brought  by 
Nur  to  his  miitrefs,  who  lnmg  it  up  on  a  tree  before 
her  door.  Here  it  remained  for  three  years,  when  it 
was  at  la.lt  bought  by  an  Armenian  merchant,  who 
buried  it  at  Antioch  in  the  fepulchre  of  a  faint  of  the 
fame  name.  Nur  gained  on  this  occafion  a  very  com¬ 
plete  victory  ;  the  king  and  moil  of  the  principal 
nobility  being  killed,  a  great  number  made  pri- 
loners,  and  the  camp  taken  with  an  immenfe  booty. 
On  his  return  to  Adel,  lie  relufed  to  accept  of  any 
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congratulations,  or  to  allow  rejoicings  to  he  made  for  Abyilinia.  * 

his  victory,  hut  pafled  along  in  the  habit  of  a  common  v - - 

loldier,  mounted  on  an  afs  ;  faying,  that  he  owed  the 
victory  to  the  mercy  of  God  alone,  who  had  imme¬ 
diately  interpofed  for  the  de  Hr  act  ion  of  the  Chriftian 
army. 

This  fatal  engagement  took  place  on  the  2  2d  of 
March  1  $59  ;  and  as  the  fucceflion  had  been  already 
fettled,  Menas  afeended  the  throne  without  any  oppo- 
fition.  On  Ids  acceffion  he  found  his  ailairs  in  great  Re;,rll  0f 
confulion,  and  he  had  Hill  to  contend  with  foreign  and  Menas. 
domeHic  enemies.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  Radaet  the 
king  of  the  Jews,  who  had  a  territory  in  the  empire  of- 
Abyilinia,  the  capital  of  which  was  on  a  rock  named 
Samen.  The  caufe  cf  this  quarrel  is  not  known,  hut 
the  event  was  unfortunate  ;  the  king  being  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprife,  after  having  bellowed  a  confi- 
derable  time  upon  it.  This  was  followed  by  an  attempt 
to  afl’affinate  him,  which  had  very  near  taken  place  ; 
and  this  again  by  a  conlpiracy  among  his  principal  Rebellion 
nobles  headed  by  Ilaac  the  Baharnagafli.  He  had  been  a  0f  Ifaac  the 
very  faithful  fervant  of  the  late  emperor  Claudius  ■,  hut  Baliarna- 
ill  ufed  by  Menas,  who  was  of  a  very  haughty  and  mo-  Sa*A 
rote  difpofltion.  In  attempting  to  lupprefs  this  rebel¬ 
lion,  the  firft  attempts  of  the  emperor  were  likewile  in¬ 
effectual,  his  forces  being  attacked  by  furprife  and  en¬ 
tirely  defeated.  Soon  after  this,  Ifaac  proclaimed 
Tafcar,  the  nephew  of  Menas,  who  was  (hen  at  liberty, 
king  of  Abyilinia  ;  hoping  thereby  to  ftrengthen  his 
caule,  and  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  emperor,  who 
was  affembling  a  powerful  army  againll  him.  This  ex¬ 
pedient  did  not  anlwer  the  purpole.  His  army  was 
entirely  defeated  by  Menas;  Tafcar  taken  prifoner, fcalecg 
and  thrown  headlong  from  the  top  of  a  precipice  ; 
and  ilaac  himfelf  efcaped  with  great  difficulty  to  the 
confines  of  his  own  government  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mafuah.  Here  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Turkifh  bafliaw  of  Mafuah  ;  whole  friendlbip  lie  gained 
by  putting  him  in  poffeffion  of  the  town  of  Dobarwa,  ^|;es 
with  the  flat  country  adjacent,  which  abounds  with  thet],e  Turks 
provilions  wanted  at  Mafuah,  and  is  looked  upon  asandPortu- 
the  key  to  the  province  of  Tigre  and  the  high  lands  guefc. 
of  Abyilinia.  Beiides  this,  Ilaac  ftrengtb.ened  himfelf 
all’o  by  an  alliance  with  tlie  Portuguefe  ;  which,  had 
their  numbers  been  at  all  confiderablc,  muft  have  been 
very  formidable.  Their  inclination  to  defert  their  for¬ 
mer  protestor  and  ally  the  emperor,  proceeded  entirely 
from  the  Hiameful  behaviour  of  their  prides,  who  never 
would  be  fatisfied  1111110111  enflaving  the  emperor  as 
well  as  liis  fubjeCts  to  the  tyranny  of  Rome.  M  e  have  Rcafon  0f 
already  feen  that  Bermudes  liacl  proceeded  fo  lar  on  their  quar- 
tbis  fubjeCt,  that  lie  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life.  His rel  with  the 
fucceffor  Oviedo  (for  the  patriarch  NugneZ  died  by  the  tn,l,clor- 
way)  fared  Hill  worfe.  O11  his  introduction  to  the 
emperor  Claudius,  he  informed  him,  that  the  pope  and 
king  of  Portugal  now  expected  no  lefs  than  an  imme¬ 
diate  fulfilment  of  his  engagements  of  fubmiffion  to  the 
fee  of  Rome.  This  requifition  was  made  with  luch  an 
air  of  infolenee,  that  tlie  prince  could  fcarce  conceal  his 
refentment ;  but  reftraining  his  pallion,  he  promifed  to 
confider  of  it,  and  to  call  meetings  of  the  learned  in 
thefe  matters  to  debate  the  point.  This  was  a  very 
fruitlefs  talk  ;  and  therefore  Oviedo  thought  proper  to 
quit  the  court  towards  the  end  of  December  1558  > 
leaving  behind  him  an  inl’olent  letter  addxeffed  to  the 

Portuguefe 
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Jdwffinia. 


Oviedo  ba- 
bifhed  to  a 
mountain. 


is  eom- 
ruanded  to 
leave  the 
empire,  but 
refutes. 


Sentence  of 
banifhment 
pafledon  all 
the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  who 
thereupon 
join  the 
rebels. 


Ifaac  again 
defeated. 


Heign  of 

Sertza 

Denghel. 


Portuguefe  anti  fuch  converts  as  they  had  made  ;  in 
which  he  exhorted  them  not  to  converfe  with  fcliilma- 
tics,  and  the  Abyffinians  to  forfake  their  errors.  Be¬ 
ing  now  debarred  from  accel's  to  the  emperor,  lie  be¬ 
gan  to  entertain  the  people  with  i'editious  dilcourfes  ; 
which  practice  he  continued  during  the  remaining  part 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius  and  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Menas.  The  latter,  perceiving  the  pernicious  tenden¬ 
cy  of  his  dii'coifrfes,  politively  commanded  him  to  de¬ 
li  It  ;  which  the  patriarch  refilling,  the  emperor  fell 
upon  him  with  his  own  hands,  beat  him  feverely,  tore 
his  clothes  and  beard,  and  took  his  chalice  from  him 
that  he  might  thus  be  dilabled  from  faying  mafs  :  after 
which  he  baniffied  him,  with  Francis  Lopez  another 
of  his  all’ociates,  to  a  barren  mountain,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  feven  months  in  great  mil’ery.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  ill’ued  many  fevere  edicts  againlt  the  Por¬ 
tuguele  ;  prohibited  them  from  intermarrying  with  the 
Abyllinians ;  and  fuch  of  the  Abyllinian  women  as 
were  already  married  to  Portuguele  huibands,  he  com¬ 
manded  not  to  accompany  them  to  their  churches. 
His  next  llep  was  to  call  Oviedo  again  into  his  pre- 
fence,  and  command  him,  under  pain  of  death,  in- 
llantly  to  leave  his  dominions.  The  inl'olent  and  fool- 
iih  priell  refufed  obedience  to  this  exprefs  command: 
he  declared  that  he  would  obey  God  rather  than  man  ; 
and  prel’enting  his  bare  neck  to  the  emperor,  delired 
him  to  ltrike  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  once.  Menas 
drew  his  l'word,  but  was  prevented  by  the  queen  and  of¬ 
ficers  who  Hood  near  him  from  giving  the  fatal  ltroke. 
A  fecond  beating  and  baniihment  to  the  mountain  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fentence  all  the 
Portuguefe  priells  as  well  as  others  were  included.  The 
Portuguefe,  however,  determined  not  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
an  indignity  ;  and  therefore,  to  a  man,  joined  Iiaac  ; 
who,  in  expectation  of  more  auxiliaries  from  India,  pro- 
fefied  a  great  defire  of  embracing  the  Romilli  religion. 
The  king  was  very  apprehenfive,  and  not  without  rea- 
lon,  of  the  arrival  of  more  Portuguele  •,  but  it  appears 
that  Oviedo  had  not  fufficient  interell  to  procure  the 
fupply  he  promil'ed.  An  engagement,  therefore,  took 
place  without  them,  in  which  Menas  was  again  victori¬ 
ous  ;  though  the  battle  was  not  i'o  decifive  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  rebellion. 

The  emperor  died  a  fliort  time  after  his  victory,  and 
was  l'ucceeded  in  1563  by  his  fon  Sertza  Denghel, 
then  only  12  years  of  age.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  difturbed  by  new  rebellions;  which,  however, 
were  happily  l’upprefied.  Ifaac,  with  his  allies  the  ba- 
fliaw  and  the  Portuguefe,  feem  to  have  remained  for 
fome  time  unmolefted;  and  in  the  year  1569,  a  kind  of 
accommodation  took  place.  It  is  by  no  means  ealy  to 
fay  how  the  Portuguefe  were  again  received  into  ia- 
vour  after  fuch  flagrant  treachery  and  rebellion.  Mr 
Bruce  only  limply  tells  us  that  “  Oviedo  and  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  did  not  appear  at  court.'’  This  indeed  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  had  been  fo  lately  at  open 
war  with  the  emperor.  Other  accounts  fay,  that  after 
the  laft  battle  with  Ifaac,  “  their  name  became  fo  odious 
to  all  the  Abyllinians,  efpecially  to  their  monarchs, 
that  they  would  never  l'uffer  any  of  them  to  be  in  their 
army  from  that  time.”  .Some  of  thefe  accounts  lay 
alio,  that  Menas  was  defeated  and  killed  in  another 
battle ;  others,  that  he  was  driven  to  fome  high  moun¬ 
tains,  where  he  wandered  about  till  death  put  an  end 
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to  his  ftiifery.  Accounts  of  this  kind,  however,  are  Abyflitfia. 
by  Mr  Bruce  treated  as  mere  falfehoods,  and  exprefsly 1  ■"  v  "•  J 
contradictory  to  the  annals  of  thole  times.  All  we 
can  fay  upon  the  fubject  therefore  is,  that  after  the 
defeat  of  Iiaac,  the  Portuguefe,  not  excepting  Oviedo 
himfelf,  remained  in  Abyilinia,  where  they  were  more 
favourably  dealt  with  by  the  new  emperor  than  the) 
had  been  by  Iris  father ;  though  he  was  no  friend  to 
their  religion,  as  fuppofing  it  to  be  deftru&ive  of  mo¬ 
narchy  and  all  civil  government.  It  is  probable  all'o, 
that  the  various  dilturbances  which  happened,  together 
with  his  own  tender  age  during  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  would  prevent  him  from  paying  that  attention 
to  them  which  he  would  otherw'ife  have  done.  The 
Galla,  a  very  barbarous  nation,  and  who  have  at  laft, 
greatly  reduced  the  power  of  the  Ethiopian  monarchs, 
made  frequent  inroads  during  this  reign;  and  in  the  Ifaac  and 
year  1 576,  a  league  was  formed  by  Mahomet  king  of  the  balhaw 
Adel,  with  Ifaac  and  the  Turkilh  balhaw,  who  had  ei-^aS??  "itl1 
ther  continued  their  holtilities  or  renewed  them  about  !Dg  0t 
this  time.  The  emperor,  however,  marched  with  fuch 
expedition,  that  he  did  not  allow  them  time  to  join 
their  forces  ;  and  attacking  them  feparately,  gained  abut  are  eu- 
complete  victory  over  them  all.  Almoft  the  whole  tirely  de- 
Moon  ill  army  was  deftroyed  ;  but  while  the  emperor  tcatc^‘ 
entered  Adel  with  a  defign  to  make  a  full  end  of  his 
enemies  on  the  eaft,  he  received  information  that  the 
Galla  had  invaded  his  dominions  on  the  w  eft.  Traver- 
fing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  empire  therefore  with  the 
utmofl:  expedition,  he  came  up  with  thefe  enemies,  who 
Were  afraid  to  encounter  him.  On  this  he  turned  his  The  empe- 
arms  againft  the  Falalha,  obliging  them  to  deliver  upror  invades 
their  king,  whom  he  banilhed  to  a  mountain.  Then  ravages 
invading  the  country  of  the  Galla  and  Falalha,  he  ra-*,^,0^.”^ 
vaged  it  for  four  years  fucceftively,  protecting  at  the  and  I'ala- 
fame  time  the  kingdom  ofNarea  from  the  inroads  of  Ilia, 
thefe  barbarians. 

While  Sertza  Denghel  employed  himfelf  in  reprefs- 
ing  the  incurfions  of  the  Galla,  one  Cadward  Balha,  a 
Turkilh  officer  of  great  valour  and  experience,  who 
had  been  invelled  with  the  office  of  balhaw  of  Mafuah, 
began  to  make  inroads  into  the  province  of  Tigre.  Tigre  inva- 
The  emperor  haftened  to  oppole  him;  but  in  his  pal-1^  by  Cad- 
fage  committed  great  decollations  in  the  country  of  the  ^LL' 
Falalha,  in  order  to  provoke  them  to  defeend  from 
their  mountains  and  come  to  an  engagement.  Thefe 
F alaflia  profefs  the  Jewilh  religion,  and  were  then  go-  King  of  the 
veraed  bv  a  king  named  Gefhen.  This  monarch,  pro- 1  ^  Re¬ 
voked  at  the  ravages  and  deft  ruction  he  beheld,  de-  Jlil* 
feended  with  vail  numbers  of  his  fubje£ts,  in  order  to 
revenge  it  ;  but  was  killed  and  his  army  utterly  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Abyffinians,  on  the  19th  of  January 
1  >94.  The  victorious  Sertza  then  haftened  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  balhaw  ;  who,  confident  of  the  fuperiority  of  his 
own  troops,  not  only  waited  for  him  patiently,  but  gave 
him  every  advantage  he  could  defire.  A  very  defperate 
battle  enlucd ;  the  event  of  which  was  doubtful,  till 
Robel,  commander  of  part  of  the  king’s  houlehold 
troops,  who  were  armed  with  pikes,  attacked  that  part 
of  the  Turkilh  liorfe  where  he  law  the  balhaw,  and  kill¬ 
ed  the  officer  who  carried  the  ftandard.  I11  doing  this 
he  broke  his  pike;  but  though  then  deftitute  ot  anyxhe  b*. 
other  weapon  than  a  lliort  crooked  knife  which  the  diaw  de- 
Abyffinians  always  carry  in  their  girdles,  he  inllantly  fented  and 
pulncd  up  to  the  balhaw,  and  with  it  wounded  him  inor-  billed. 

Jx  tally 
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AtyiSnia.  tally  in  the  throat.  This  unexpected  event  inftantly 
'“—v~  1  decided  t  he  victory ;  the  Turk  if  li  horfe  betook  tliem- 
felves  to  flight,  and  the  reft  of  the  army  foon  followed 
their  example.  A  dreadful  daughter  eniued  among 
the  Moors,  who  were  purfued  to  the  illand  of  Mafuah  •, 
and  many  were  driven  into  the  delerts,  where  they  pe- 
Death  of  rillted  with  thirft.  After  this,  marching  back  to  the 
the  empe-  weftern  part  of  his  territories,  the  emperor  proceeded 
ror‘  to  Narea,  deftroying  the  Galla  as  he  went  along.  His 

laft  expedition  was  towards  Damot  to  chaftife  fome  re¬ 
bels  there.  Before  he  let  out,  a  prieft  of  great  iancti- 
ty  and  talent  for  divination,  is  faid  to  have  warned  him 
not  to  undertake  the  war ;  but  his  advice  was  rejected 
with  contempt :  on  which  he  requefted  him  only  not  to 
eat  the  filli  taken  out  of  a  certain  river  ;  but  this  ad¬ 
vice  was  alfo  neglected,  and  the  filli  being  really  of  a 
poifonous  nature,  the  king  died  in  confequence  of  eat¬ 
ing  them. 

Two  fuc-  On  the  death  of  Sertza  Denghel,  a  difpute  enfued 
ceffors  no-  about  the  l’ucceffion.  In  the  beginning  of  his  ficknefs 
mmated.  (|le  ]a(-e  king  had  named  for  his  fuccelfor  his  fon  Jacob, 
a  boy  of  only  feven  years  of  age  ;  but  finding  death 
approaching,  he  named  his  nephew  Za  Denghel,  as  be¬ 
ing  come  to  the  years  of  manhood,  and  more  fit  for  the 
government  of  inch  a  numerous  and  turbulent  people. 
This  laft  refolution  proved  highly  difagreeable  to  the 
queen  and  fome  of  the  principal  nobility,  who  wiflied 
Jacob  raif-  for  a  minority,  during  which  they  might  engrots  the 
cd  to  the  power  into  their  own  hands.  In  conjunction  witli  her 
throne.  two  fons-in-law,  Kefla  Wahad,  and  Ras  Athanafius, 
therefore,  the  emprefs  determined  to  raile  Jacob  to  the 
throne,  notwithftanding  the  final  determination  of  the 
late  king  above  mentioned.  This  was  put  in  execution 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Sertza  Denghel ;  Jacob 
was  railed  to  the  throne,  and  Za  Denghel  confined  in 
an  illand  of  the  lake  Dcmbea  or  Tzana.  An  attempt 
was  likewife  made  to  fieize  Socinios,  natural  fon  to  Fa- 
cilidas  grandfon  of  the  unfortunate  David,  who  had 
likewife  a  claim  to  the  throne  •,  for  his  not  being  born 
of  a  lawful  marriage  was  no  objeftion  in  Abyffinia. 
Socinios,  however,  no  fooner  law’  the  fate  of  his  coufin 
Za  Denghel,  than  he  withdrew  himfelf  froiti  the  power 
of  his  enemies  ;  and  Za  Denghel  himfelf,  after  being  a 
(hort  time  confined  in  the  illand  above  mentioned,  found 
means  to  efcape,  and  took  refuge  among  the  inacceffible 
mountains  of  Gojam. 

Thus  difappointed  in  their  attempts  on  the  princes, 
the  emprefs,  with  her  two  fons-in-law,  were  obliged 
to  pretend  loyalty  to  Jacob,  whom  they  governed  till 
he  was  17  years  of  age.  The  young  king  then  per¬ 
ceiving  that  his  tutors  were  taking  fome  fteps  to  pro¬ 
long  their  dominion  over  him,  took  the  government 
into  his  own  hands,  and  banilhed  one  Za  Selall’e,  whom 
they  had  employed  in  the  execution  of  their  projects, 
to  the  kingdom  of  Narea.  The  confpirators,  alarmed 
at  this  bold  exertion  of  royal  prerogative,  determined 
Za  Deng-  inftantly  to  depofe  Jacob,  and  raife  Za  Denghel,  whom 
hel  railed  to  they  had  banilhed,  to  the  throne.  This,  however,  was 
the  throne  now  a  matter  of  fome  difficulty,  as  be  had  concealed 
himfelf  fo  effectually  among  the  mountains  of  Gojam, 
that  he  could  fcarce  be  found  out.  His  retreat  being 
at  laft  difeovered,  Ras  Athanafius  took  an  opportunity 
of  infulting  Jacob,  even  while  fitting  on  the  throne  ; 
called  him  an  obliinate,  ftubborn,  and  fool •  Hi  boy  ; 
declared  him  degraded  from  the  imperial  dignity,  and 

O 


that  Za  Denghel  was  coming  to  fupplant  him.  Jacob  Abvffini*. 
perceiving  by  the  iniolence  of  this  fpeech,  that  he  was  v— 1  * 

entirely  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  left  his  palace  in 
the  night,  in  order  to  fly  to  the  mountains  of  Samen, 
where  his  mother’s  relations  were,  from  whom  he  ex¬ 
pended  protecdion.  He  got  to  the  borders  of  that  coun-  Jacob  ba- 
try,  but  was  there  difeovered,  feized,  and  brought  back niflied. 
to  his  rival,  who  was  now  l'eated  on  the  throne.  Za 
Denghel,  however,  with  a  clemency  not  very  uiual  in 
Abyffinia,  did  not  either  put  him  to  death,  or  mutilate 
him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  him  incapable  ot  af¬ 
terwards  enjoying  the  kingdom;  but  contented  himfelf 
with  banilhing  him  for  life,  to  Narea. 

Za  Denghel  was  no  iooner  fettled  on  the  throne, 
than  he  unluckily  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ali¬ 
enate  the  affections  of  his  people  from  him  entirely. 

This  was  occafioned  by  his  attachment  to  the  church  of  Decline  of 
Rome.  Ever  fince  the  time  that  the  Portuguefe  had  the  Romiflv 
joined  Il'aac  the  Baharnagaffi,  the  entrance  into  Abyf- V11 
finia  had  been  lhut  up  by  the  Turks,  lo  that  no  new 
miffionaries  could  have  accefs  ;  and  all  thole  who  came 
witli  Oviedo  being  dead,  the  Romilh  religion  had  lan- 
guilhed  for  want  of  preachers  to  fupport  it.  The  laft  of 
thele  died  in  1596  ;  and  all  the  reft  having  been  dead 
fome  time  before,  little  could  be  expected  from  the  la¬ 
bours  of  a  fingle  perlon.  Next  year  Melchior  Sylvanus,. 
a  vicar  of  the  church  at  Goa,  was  font  on  a  million  to 
Abyffinia  ;  being  l'uppofed  to  be  a  proper  perlon  lor  this 
work,  on  account  of  his  language  and  complexion,  which 
might  baffle  the  vigilance  of  the  Turks.  Fie  entered 
without  being  fufpedted  ;  but  the  great  defeat  given  the 
Turks  by  Sertza  Denghel,  already  mentioned,  had  re¬ 
duced  their  power  lo  much,  that  lefs  danger  now  at¬ 
tended  this  expedition  than  formerly,  and  other  miffion¬ 
aries  quickly  followed. 

The  moft  learned,  as  well  as  heft  qualified  forpetej.  paej, 
the  undertaking  in  every  refpedt,  was  Peter  Paez,  who  reftores  it. 
came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1600  ;  and  on  his  ta¬ 
king  upon  him  the  whole  charge  of  the  million,  Sylva¬ 
nus  returned  to  India.  The  new  miffionary  did  not  at 
fir  ft  affect  to  intrude  himfelf  on  the  emperor  ;  but  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  refidence  at  the  convent  of  Fremona  in  the 
province  of  Tigre,  he  firft  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
learned  language  of  the  Abyllinians  called  Geez,  and  in 
which  their  books  are  ufually  written.  In  this  he  made 
fuch  progrefs  as  quickly  to  furpafs  the  natives  them- 
lelves ;  after  which  he  fet  up  a  fchool,  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Portuguefe  and  Abyllinians  were  taught 
promifeuoufly.  The  progrefs  made  by  his  fcholars  was 
fo  great,  that  he  was  fpoken  of  at  court,  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  warmeft  terms  to  the  emperor  Jacob  be¬ 
fore  his  depolition.  On  this  he  was  lent  for,  and  ap-Hc  am-ver 
peared  before  the  court  in  1 604  ;  where,  to  the  great  at  cornu 
diffatisfadtion  of  the  Abyffinian  monks,  he  received  fuch 
honours  as  are  ufually  bellowed  on  men  of  the  firft  qua¬ 
lity.  Next  day,  in  a  difpute  before  the  king,  two  of 
his  fcholars,  whom  he  had  brought  along  with  him,  fairly 
vanquilhed  the  heft  theologians  that  could  be  found  to 
oppol’e  them.  Mafs  was  then  faid  in  the  Romifli  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  lermon,  which  in  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  its  didtion  (whatever  the  fub- 
llance  might  be)  excelled  any  thing  that  had  ever  been 
compofed  in  the  Abyffinian  language. 

Though  Paez  had  been  called  to  court  by  Jacob,  yet 
Za  Denghel  was  on  the  throne  before  he  arrived,  and 
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The  empe¬ 
ror  embra¬ 
ces  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  reli¬ 
gion. 


it  Was  he  tvho  writneffed  the  difpute  and  heard  the  fer- 
He  was  fo  much  charmed  with  the  latter,  that 


moil. 


TIis  impru¬ 
dent  con¬ 
duct  occa- 
fions  a  re¬ 
bellion. 


The  empe¬ 
ror  excom- 
muuicated. 


*An  army 
railed  a- 
gaintl  him. 


he  inftantly  refolved  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ;  which  refolution  he  foon  after  com¬ 
municated  to  feveral  of  his  friends,  and  even  to  Paez 
himfelf  but  under  an  oath  of  i'ecreey.  The  empe¬ 
ror’s  own  zeal,  however,  rendered  this  oath  of  no 
ufe  ;  for  in  a  little  time  he  iffued  proclamations  for¬ 
bidding  the  obfervation  of  the  Jewifh  Sabbath,  and 
ivrote  letters  to  Rope  Clement  VIII.  and  Philip  III. 
of  Spain,  defiring  a  fupply  of  mechanics  to  inllruct 
his  people  in  the  ufeful  arts,  and  Jeluits  to  teach  them 
religion. 

This  precipitate  conduct  had  the  effect  which  might 
have  been  expected.  The  Abyffinians  were  generally 
difaffeCled  to  tiie  church  of  Rome  •,  and  no  pains  had 
been  taken  to  gain  them  over :  they  were  alio  turbu¬ 
lent,  favitge,  and  rebellious  ;  ever  ready  to  revolt  •,  and 
now  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  exeuling  their 
trealons  upon  pretence  of  zeal  for  religion.  This  op¬ 
portunity  was  quickly  made  ule  of  by  Za  Selaffe, 
whom,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  Jacob  had  ba- 
nifhed  ;  but  who,  on  the  advancement  of  Za  Denghel, 
had  probably  been  let  at  liberty.  This  traitor  having 
firft  held  many  feditious  meetings  in  private,  prevailed 
on  the  Abuna,  or  Abyffinian  patriarch,  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  the  Icing,  and  abfolve  his  fubje&s  from  their  al¬ 
legiance.  He  then  let  out  for  the  territory  of  Gojam, 
■where  the  people  had  always  been  remarkable  for  their 
averfion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  this  place,  there¬ 
fore,  lie  found  no  difficulty  in  railing  an  army  to  fight 
againft  his  lovereign.  Za  Denghel,  who  was  an  ex¬ 
pert  warrior,  did  not  fail  to  go  in  quell  of  him  with 
what  forces  he  could  raile  •,  but  foon  found,  by  the 


great  defertion  among  his  troops  as  he  palled  along, 
how  much  the  excommunication  pronounced  by  the 
Abuna  had  availed.  This  was  io  alarming,  that  John 
Gabriel,  an  experienced  Portuguefe  officer,  advifed 
him  to  decline  an  engagement  for  the  prelent,  and 
take  fhelter  in  fome  fortrefs  until  his  fubjeCts  ihould 
return  to  a  lenfe  bf  their  duty.  This  ialutary  advice 
was  rejected,  from  the  abfurd  notion  that  it  was  a  dil- 
lionour  not  to  fight  a  rebel  who  had  defied  his  love- 
reign.  In  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  victory 
feemed  to  favour  the  royal  caufe.  The  Portuguefe 
carried  every  thing  before  them,  and  routed  that  wing 
of  the  enemy  which  oppofed  them.  In  the  other  wing, 
however,  the  cowardly  and  treacherous  Abyffinians  de- 
ferted  their  king,  who  was  quickly  furrounded  by  his 
lie  is  aban- enemies,  and  left  in  a  defperate  fituation.  A  body  ot 
doned  by  nobility,  with  his  own  officers  and  domeftics,  attended 
andtkU>/>d  an<^  f°l,ght  defperately  in  his  defence.  Za  Den¬ 

ghel  himfelf,  being  an  excellent  horfeman,  and  admi¬ 
rably  fkilled  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  performed  aftonilhing 
feats  of  valour.  At  laft  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
grievoufly  wounded  in  the  breaft  by  a  lance.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  lie  inftantly  recovered  himfelf,  drew  his 
fword,  and  refilled  his  affailants  lo  violently,  that  they 
were  fain  to  keep  at  a  diftance  and  annoy  him  witli 
miffile  weapons.  In  this  fituation  he  flood  till  almoll 
fainting  with  fatigue  and  lofs  of  blood  •,  when  the  trai¬ 
tor  Za  Selalfe,  pufhing  up  his  horfe  violently  againft 
him,  threw  him  to  the  ground  bv  a  blow  on  the  tore- 
head,  and  a  multitude  then  milling  upon  him  lie  was 
dil patched  with  many  wounds. 


The  news  of  Za  Denghel’s  death  were  received  with  Ahyfifni'r. 

fuch  general  indignation  throughout  the  Abyffinian  ' — - 1 

empire,  that  the  rebels  durft  not  name  any  fucceffor.  death 
As  it  feemed  natural  to  think,  however,  that  Jacob  |mmila*l> 
would  now  be  re-elected,  mellengers  were  diipatched 
to  acquaint  him  of  his  good  fortune  ;  but  during  this  The  empire 
interval  Socinios  appeared,  not  as  a  candidate,  but  as  claimed  by 
already  in  poffeffion  of  the  empire,  and  ready  to  fup-^0C1U11'  ' 
port  his  rights  by  force  of  arms.  His  firft  llep  was 
to  let  Ras  Athanalius  know  his  pretenfions  to  the 
throne,  and  defire  his  affillance  with  his  army,  pro- 
mifing  to  reward  him  as  foon  as  it  ihould  be  in  his 
power.  \\  ithout  waiting  for  any  anlwer,  he  advanced 
lo  rapidly,  that  Athanalius  had  l’carce  time  to  coniider 
what  he  Ihould  reply,  when  a  lecond  meifage  was  lent, 
importing  that  Socinios  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
ordering  preparations  to  be  made  for  receiving  him  as 
his  fovereign.  This  expeditious  mode  of  action  io 
much  confounded  Athanalius,  that  he  complied  with 
the  requifitions,  laluting  him  king,  and  joining  his 
troops  to  his.  Thus  fuccefsful  in  his  firft  attempt,  So¬ 
cinios  made  a  fimilar  one  on  Za  Selaffe.  In  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  difappointed.  Za  Selaffe  having  firft 
lent  an  equivocal  anlwer,  marched  againft  him  with 
his  whole  army  ;  while  Socinios,  happening  to  fall 
fick,  and  putting  little  confidence  in  Athanafius,  with¬ 
drew  to  the  mountains  of  Amliara.  Athanafius  like-  He  is  ob- 
wfffe,  not  knowing  to  whom  he  Ihould  attach  himfelf,  %cd  to  re- 
withdrew  his  forces,  and  Hood  neuter. 

Za  Selalfe  had  refufed  to  join  Socinios,  in  expecta¬ 
tion  that  Jacob  would  make  his  appearance,  whom  he 
rather  iviffied  to  enjoy  the  crown  than  Socinios  ;  as 
under  the  former  he  might  hope  to  engrofs  all  the 
power  to  himfelf.  For  a  long  time,  however,  no  an- 
fwer  w'as  returned  to  thefe  meifages  ;  his  troops  became 
impatient  j  fo  that  fearing  left  a  mutiny  or  general  de¬ 
fertion  fhould  take  place,  he  .diipatched  a  meffenger  to 
Socinios,  acknowledging  him  for  emperor.  But  lcarce  Jacob  fet 
was  this  done,  when  a  meffenger  arrived  from  Jacob, UP."1 
informing  him  that  he  was  then  in  Dembea,  and  pro- 
mifing  Za  Selaffe  great  honours  if  he  w'ould  acknow¬ 
ledge  him  for  his  fovereign.  W  ith  thele  terms  the 
traitor  inftantly  complied,  and  his  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Athanalius  ;  while  Socinios,  not  as  yet  able 
to  refill  all  his  enemies,  retired  again  to  Arnhara. 

This,  however,  he  was  not  long  of  accoinplifliing. 

Jacob  was  by  no  means  poffeffed  of  equal  military  (kill ; 

and  though  Za  Selaffe  was  an  experienced  officer,  yet 

his  extreme  perfidy,  pride,  and  obftinacy,  rendered  it 

very  dangerous  to  have  any  concern  with  him.  1  his  Bail  con- 

appeared  remarkably  in  the  prel’ent  cafe.  His  pride 

in  the  firft  place  would  not  allow  him  to  join  his  forces  SelniTo, 

to  thofe  of  Jacob,  left  the  latter,  who  was  inferior  in  Jacob’s  gC- 

military  tkill,  fliould  have  a  fliare  in  the  victory  he  wasncral. 

to  gain.  Then,  intoxicated  with  his  opinion  of  liim- 

felf,  he  negleCtcd  to  behave  with  the  caution  ncceffary 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  fuch  an  experienced  general 

as  Socinios,  which  gave  the  latter  an  opportunity  ol 

cutting  oil'  alnioft  his  whole  army.  Being  now  obliged 

to  fly  with  a  few  attendants  ^o  Jacob’s  camp,  be  met 

with  an  indifferent  reception  on  account  of  bis  defeat  ; 

for  which  reafon  he  made  propoials  to  join  Socinios. 

The  latter  accepted  his  offer,  though  he  could  put  no 
confidence  in  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  lucli  com¬ 
plicated  treachery  j  only  lie  thought  it  would  be  an 
"  K  2  advantage 
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advantage  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  join  his  anta- 
gonift.  Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  confident  in  his 
numbers,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  almofl  30  to  1, 
advanced  boldly  to  give  his  antagonifi  battle.  Soci¬ 
nios  declined  the  engagement  till  he  had  drawn  him 
into  a  fituation.whpre  his  forces  could  not  act  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  dreadful  carnage  enl'ued,  Jacob  himfelf 
periflied  among  the  multitude,  and  his  body  was 
never  afterwards  found.  In  this  battle  alfo  was  killed 
the  wicked  prieft  Abuna  Petros,  who  was  the  occafion 
of  Za  Denghel’s  death,  as  we  have  already  related. 
Pas  Athanaiius  efcaped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe, 
and  took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  monaftery.  He 
was  afterwards  pardoned  at  the  interceffion  of  Peter 
Paez  5  but  his  goods  and  eftate  being  confifcated  on 
various  occafions,  he  fell  into  univerfal  contempt,  was 
abandoned  by  his  wife,  and  died  at  jail  of  want.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Abyflinian  accounts,  Socinios  ordered 
the  purfuit  to  be  flopped  as  foon  as  he  faw  the  head  of 
Abuna  Petros  j  but  the  Portuguefe  writers  inform  us, 
that  he  kept  it  up  with  the  utnjoft  vigour  throughout 
the  whole  day  and  part  of  the  night.  They  particular¬ 
ly  mention,  that  a  number  of  Portuguefe,  who  had  join¬ 
ed  the  army  of  Jacob,  loll  their  lives  on  this  occafion, 
by  falling  over  a  precipice  which  they  could  not  avoid 
in  the  dark.  One  of  thefe  named  Manual  Gonjalvez, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  light  on  a  tree,  where  he  fat 
till  morning  in  great  terror,  but  at  lail  was  relieved  and 
made  liis  efcape. 

By  this  victory  Socinios  was  fully  cftablilhed  on  the 
throne,  though  his  fituation  might  flill  be  accounted 
precarious  by  x-eafon  of  the  rebellious  diipofition  of 
many  of  the  provinces.  He  began  with  making  a  ge¬ 
neral  proclamation  of  pardon,  excepting  only  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  Za  Denghel,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  terms 
of  intimate  fricndfhip.  Being  informed,  therefore,  that 
one  Mahardin ,  a  Moor,  had  given  him  the  firll  wound 
in  that  battle  in  which  he  was  killed,  he  ordered  his 
head  to  be  inllantly  llruck  off  with  an  axe  before  the 
gate  of  the  palace. 

The  Portuguefe  were  much  favoured,  by  this  prince  j 
and  thev  were  become  very  numerous  by  continual  in¬ 
termarriages  with  the  Abyllinians  j  the  male  children 
were  always  trained  to  the  ufe  of  fire  arms  by  their 
parents,  and  incorporated  as  foldiers  with  them  •,  and 
they  were  now  all  united  in  one  body  under  an  expe¬ 
rienced  officer  named  John  Gabriel,  whom  we  have  al¬ 
ready  had  occafion  to  mention.  As  their  numbers  and 
valour  made  them  objects  of  confideration,  Socinios 
determined  to  attach  them  to  himfelf  as  much  as  pof- 
fible }  and  the  bell  means  to  do  this  he  knew  was  by 
favouring  their  priells.  Peter  Paez  was  therefore  fent 
for  to  court  •,  where  a  difpute  concerning  the  fupre- 
macy  of  the  pope  and  the  two  natures  of  Chi-ill  (the 
great  fubjefts  of  debate  in  Abyffinia^),  took  place,  and 
a  fermon  was  preached  with  as  great  fuccefs  as  that  in 
Za  Denghel’s  time.  The  king  firll  enlarged  the  ter¬ 
ritory  poffeffed  by  the  Jefuits  at  Fremona  ;  after  which 
he  declared  to  Paez  his  refolution  of  embracing  the 
Catholic  religion  *,  giving  him  at  the  fame  time  two 
letters,  one  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  other  to  the 
pope,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  requell  a  number  of 
more  Portuguefe  to  deliver  Abyffinia  from  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Galla,  as  they  had  formerly  done  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Moors. 


Before  anyr  thing  of  importance  could  be  done  in  Abyffinia. 
matters  of  religion, .  the  king  was  called  forth  to  fup- 1 — ~v  - 1  -* 
prefs  a  rebellion  which  had  already  taken  place.  An ™P°f- 
impollor  had  appeared,  who  called  himfelf  Jacob  the^**6^6” 
late  king,  and  pretended  to  have  elcaped  from  the  the  late 
battle  5  but  fo  much  wounded  in  the  face  that  he  kept  emperor 
one  fide  of  it  conffantly  covered  to  conceal  the  defor- Jac°b  aP- 
mity.  He  made  his  appearance  among  the  mountains  P€arb- 
of  Habab  near  Mafuah  5  and  being  joined  by  great 
numbers  of  people,  Sela  Chrillos,  brother  to  the  king, 
and  governor  of  Tigre,  marched  againll  him.  The  Is  defeated, 
impollor’s  troops,  though  numerous,  fled  at  the  firll 
onlet ;  but  he  elcaped  to  the  mountains,  where  it  was 
very  difficult  to  follow  him.  This,  however,  was  at¬ 
tempted  ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  polls  he  had  taken 
were  llormed  like  as  many  forts  ;  but  Hill  the  impollor 
himfelf,  though  driven  from  place  to  place,  found 
means  to  make  good  his  retreat  to  the  country  lying 
between  the  mountains  of  Habab  and  the  territory  of 
the  Bakamagalh.  Thither  he  was  purfued  by  Sela 
Chrillos  \  but  that  general,  finding  the  rebellion  likelv 
to  lpread  through  the  whole  province  of  Tigre,  thought 
proper  now  to  acquaint' his  brother  Socinios  with  the 
llate  of  ailairs,  and  to  defire  his  affiilance.  The  king, 
though  at  that  time  he  had  fent  away  moH  of  his  troops 
in  an  expedition  againll  the  Shangalla  and  Gongas, 
who  dwelt  on  the  north-weH  of  Abyffinia,  fet  out  im¬ 
mediately  with  lucli  troops  as  he  could  collect.  Thefe 
were  but  few  in  number ;  his  cavalry,  particularly, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  530,  befides  a  finall  rein¬ 
forcement  brought  by  his  brother  Emana  C  hrillos,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Amhara.  As  he  proceeded,  he  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  a  party  of  Galla  were  lodged  on  a  hill  at  no 
great  diftance  from  him.  Determining  to  cut  them 
oft,  lie  furrounded  the  hill  where  they  were  polled  ; 
but  having  caul’ed  his  cavalry  to  advance  before,  and 
pals  a  deep  ravine,  they  were  almoll  entirely  deilroy- 
ed,  while  the  rell  of  the  army  were  feized  with  luch  a 
panic  that  they  refilled  to  fiir.  In  this  extreme  dan¬ 
ger,  the  Galla  palled  the  ravine  to  attack  them  ;  but 
the  king  having  advanced  fingly,  and  killed  the  firfl  of 
them,  his  troops,  alliamed  of  their  cowardice,  rulhed 
forward  on  the  enemy,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  The  Galla 
which  obliged  the  lavages  to  leave  the  province  they  defeated, 
infefied  at  that  time. 

The  misfortune  of  the  cavalry  on  this  occafion 
quickly  occalioned  a  report  that  the  king  had  been 
defeated  ;  of  which  the  impollor  Jacob  did  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  ;  and  defeending  from  his  mountains, 
committed  great  devaftations  in  the  low  country.  But  T^e  'mP°- 
though  attended  by  a  great  multitude,  who  likewife 
fought  with  more  obfiinacy  than  formerly,  he  was  Hill  f<fated. 
defeated  by  Sela  Chrillos  with  a  force  greatly  inferior. 

But  before  any  thing  effectual  could  be  done  for  his 

reduction,  the  Galla  made  a  dreadful  irruption  into 

the  fouthern  provinces,  murdering  all  who  fell  into  their 

hands,  and  burning  and  deftroying  towns,  churches, 

and  villages,  in  the  moH  dreadful  manner.  The  king 

bore  thofe  exceffes  for  fome  time  with  patience,  till  at 

laft  he  drew  them  into,  fuch  a  difadvantageous  litua- 

tion,  that  being  iurrounded  by  his  forces,  and  inferior 

in  number  as  well  as  in  valour,  they  were  all  cut  oft 

to  a  man,  with  the  lofs  of  only  400  on  the  part  of0g- 

the  Abyllinians.  Soon  after  this  victory  the  king  un-  Coronation 

derwent  the  ceremony  of  coronation.  He  then  march-  ef  the  king. 

cd 
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Abyflinia.  cd  againft  the  impoflor  Jacoby  but  the  latter  was 
L— v— ^  too  fenfible  of  the  fuperiority  of  his  rival  to  face 
him  in  the  field.  He  therefore  retired  again  to  his 
mountains,  while  the  king  left  the  fupprellion  of  the 
rebellion  to  an  experienced  officer  named  Aml'ala 
^Jacob**  ^ir^os  ’  w^°  employed  two  young  men,  who  had 
affaflinated  ^een  outlawed  for  murder,  to  allaffinate  the  impoftor. 

This  being  done,  it  was  found  that  the  pretended 
Jacob  was  no  other  than  a  herdfman  among  thofe 
mountains  to  which  he  fo  conftantly  fled  for  refuge  ; 
and  that  he  had  neither  wound  nor  fear  on  his  face, 
but  had  kept  one  half  of  it  covered  to  conceal  the  lit¬ 
tle  refemblance  he  bore  to  Jacob  whom  he  perfonated. 

The  king  being  now  freed  from  this  rebellion,  began 
again  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  religion.  His  firll 
Hep  was  to  make  a  handl'ome  prefent  to  the  Jefuits  ; 
but  he  foon  ffiowed  his  inexperience  in  religious  matters, 
by  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two  contending  parties 
Dangerous  jn  his  empire.  Before  he  could  fee  the  folly  of  this 
be^mby  attempt,  however,  his  attention  was  called  by  a  moll 
Melcliize-  dangerous  rebellion,  which  was  begun  by  one  Melchi- 
dec.  zedec,  a  fervant  of  the  late  Sertza  Denghel,  but  a 

man  of  great  experience  in  war.  He  was  firll  oppofed 
by  Sanuda,  a  brave  officer  ;  but  being  totally  deilitute 
of  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  attendants  of 
the  king  of  Sennaar,  who  had  been  depofed  by  his 
Defeats  one  fubjects,  and  was  at  that  time  in  Abyflinia.  Thefe 
of  the  king’s  readily  joined  him  ;  and  a  bloody  battle  enfued,  in 
genera  5.  which  Sanuda  was  fo  totally  defeated,  that  he  alone 
had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape,  and  that  grievouflv 
wounded,  his  men  being  all  killed  on  the  fpot.  On 
this  misfortune  Socinios  lent  his  brother  Eniana  Chriftos 
with  a  coniiderable  force  to  reduce  the  rebels.  Mel- 
chizedec  finding  himfelf  oppofed  by  fuch  an  able  ge¬ 
neral,  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  raife 
a  force  iufficient  to  refill  him  ",  and  in  this  he  fucceed- 
ed  io  well,  that  his  army  foon  ftruck  terror  into  all 
the  neighbouring  country,  notwithllanding  the  pre- 
Gaufes  Ar-  fence  and  known  valour  of  the  king’s  brother.  A 
chimed0"  l)r‘ncc  ^,e  blood-royal,  named  Arzo,  was  likewife 
found  out  and  proclaimed  king,  in  order  to  give  fome 
lanction  to  the  rebels  ;  foon  after  which  they  boldly 
marched  to  meet  the  royal  army.  The  engagement 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  March  1611,  and  was  fought 
with  great  obftinaev  on  both  fides  ;  the  advantage 
even  appeared  for  fome  time  on  that  of  the  rebels  ; 
till  Emana  Chriftos,  perceiving  that  all  was  at  Hake, 
pufhed  defperately  forward  to  the  place  where  Melchi- 
zedec  himfelf  was.  The  latter  feeing  no  probability 
ot  avoiding  a  Angle  combat,  which  he  did  not  choole 
to  try,  inftantly  turned  his  horfe  and  fled  ;  and  the  rell 
Is  defeated,  of  the  army  foon  followed  his  example.  Melchizedec, 
however,  did  not  much  avail  himfelf  of  this  cowar¬ 
dice  ;  for  he  was  clofely  purfued  by  the  peafants,  taken 
pnloner,  and  executed  as  a  traitor,  together  with  fe- 
veral  ot  his  principal  officers.  The  fate  of  Prince  Arzo, 
whom,  tofupport  their  caufe,  the  rebels  had  proclaimed 
king,  is  not  known. 

1  his  victory,  fo  far  from  extinguifhing  the  fpirit  of 
rebellion,  feemed  to  have  inflamed  it  beyond  all  bounds: 
for  news  were  now  received  that  the  whole  country 
round  the  head  of  the  Nile  to  the  province  of  Tigre 
had  revolted  ;  fo  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  prefence  of  the  emperor  himfelf',  and  even 
this  was  mfufficicnt,  as  the  rebels  were  dilperled  over 
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fuch  a  large  tract  of  territory.  His  two  brothers,  Abyflinia. 
Emana  and  Sela  Chriftos,  were  therefore  both  cm-  1  "  *  1 

ployed  againft  different  rebel  chiefs,  while  the  king 
marched  againft  thofe  who  were  moil  formidable.  The  Cruel  man- 
principle  on  which  this  war  was  carried  on  feems  to  ne.r  car" 
have  been  very  cruel,  viz.  that  of  killing  all  the  men, 
and  carrying  oft  the  women  and  children  for  Haves. 

This  was  rigidly  executed,  firll  upon  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  mountainous  dillrict  named  Gufman  on  the 
Nile  ;  though,  at  the  interceffionof  the  miffionary  Peter 
Paez,  the  women  and  children,  inftead  of  being  fold 
for  flaves,  were  given  to  the  Jeiuits  to  be  educated  in 
the  Catholic  religion.  1  he  Gongas  and  Agows  were 
next  attacked  with  equal  fuccefs,  and  ft  ill  greater  cruel¬ 
ty  ;  one  of  their  tribes,  named  Za/oAf/^n,  being  almoft 
entirely  exterminated  :  but  this,  inftead  of  having  any 
good  effect,  feemed  to  multiply  the  rebels  Hill  more. 

The  Agows  and  Galla  invaded  the  provinces  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  another  impoftor,  wliofe  true  Amdo,  an- 
name  was  Amdo ,  but  who  pretended  to  he  the  unfor-  other  im- 
tunate  emperor  Jacob,  appeared  as  a  competitor  for  P°ft°r-  1UP~ 
the  crown.  Tins  laft  rebel  proved  much  more  formi-  ^  *’7 
dable  than  any  of  the  reft.  He  was  indeed  furpril'ed 
before  he  had  time  to  collect  any  forces  ;  but  Gideon, 
king  oi  the  Jews  of  Samen,  having  killed  the  guards 
who  watched  him,  fet  the  impoftor  at  liberty,  and 
fupported  his  caufe.  Thus  he  foon  collected  a  very 
formidable  army,  with  which  he  defeated  and  killed  an 
officer  named  Abram ,  who  oppofed  him  with  a  conii¬ 
derable  force.  This  brought  Socinios  himfelf  againft 
him,  who  inftantly  attacked  the  Jewifli  monarch  Gi¬ 
deon,  as  being  the  principal  fupport  of  his  caufe.  As  War  with 
the  country  of  the  Jews  was  naturally  ftrong,  and  very  Gideon, 
full  of  fortified  places,  the  reduction  of  it  was  evidently 
a  very  difficult  tafk.  The  lirft  place  attacked  was  a 
fortrels  named  J Uiffiraba  ;  which,  though  very  ftrongly 
fortified  and  garriloned,  was  loon  taken  by  ftorm,  and 
every  one  in  it  put  to  the  lword  without  diftinition. 

Hotchi  and  A’vnba  Za  Hancaffe,  two  other  ftrong  for- 
trcfles,  fhared  the  lame  fate.  A  fourth,  named  Senga- 
Mat,  no  lefs  ftrong  than  any  of  the  former,  was  alfo 
taken  ;  Gideon  himfelf  narrowly  efcaping  with  his  life 
in  the  attack.  Dilcouraged  therefore  by  fo  many  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  apprehending  the  total  ruin  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  this  prince  at  laft  was  content  to  fue  for  peace  ; 
which  was  granted  on  condition  that  Amdo  fliould  be 
delivered  up.  This  traitor  was  condemned  to  a  pu-Amdode- 
niffiment  very  unufual  among  Chriftians,  viz.  that  oflivercd  up 
being  crucified;  but  in  nailing  him  to  the  crofs,  hislin<*  Put  t0 
cries  and  groans  fo  much  affe6ted  the  king,  that  hcdcatl1' 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  down  and  beheaded. 

The  war  was  now  refumed  againft  the  Gongas  and 
Cuba ;  whom  the  king  annually  invaded  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  making  flaves.  In  this  expedition  his  officers  other  mili- 
not  only  executed  their  commiflion  againft  thefe  fa-  fin  expe- 
vages,  but  likewife  carried  off  a  great  number  of  cattle  ditions. 
from  the  Agows,  who  were  then  at  peace  with  the 
emperor.  This  conduct  was  highly  refented  by  Soci¬ 
nios,  who  obliged  them  to  make  reflitution  of  what 
they  had  taken  away  ;  and  the  doing  them  juflice  in 
this  particular,  had  more  effect  in  reducing  the  reft  of 
thefe  people  to  obedience,  than  all  the  cruelties  which 
had  been  committed  fmee  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

In  1616,  the  emperor  fet  out  on  an  expedition  a- 
gainft  tilt:  G:Jla  ;  but  this  was  laid  afidc  on  the  death 
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exterminat¬ 

ed. 


Auylfinia.  of  his  eldeft  fon,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  great  af- 

' - v  fection.  It  was  fucceeded  by  a  very  cruel  order 

The  Jews  aga;nft  the  Jews,  whom  Socinios  notv  determined  to 
exterminate  without  any  apparent  occafion.  His  com¬ 
mands,  however,  were  executed  with  the  utmoft  punc¬ 
tuality,  fo  that  very  few  efcaped  ;  and  among  tlie  reft 
.perilhed  their  prince  Gideon  lately  mentioned.  He 
was  fuppofed  to  be  immenfely  rich,  and  to  have  con¬ 
cealed  his  riches,  which  have  been  fought  for  in  vain 
by  the  Abyffinians  from  that  time  to  the  prefent.  The 
children  of  the  murdered  Jews  were  fold  for  Haves  ; 
and  fuch  of  the  profeffion  as  were  fcattered  through 
the  empire,  had  orders  to  renounce  their  religion  and 
be  baptized,  under  pain  of  death.  Thus  almoft  the 
whole  Jewilli  religion  was  extinguiilied  at  once,  as  moft 
of  them  chole  rather  to  embrace  Chriftianity  than  i’uf- 
fer  death.  In  token  of  the  fincerity  of  their  conver- 
fion,  they  wer&  all  ordered  to  plough  and  harrow  on 
the  Sabbath  day. 

After  this  maffacre,  the  expedition  againft  the  Gal- 
la  was  refumed,  and  carried  on  with  the  ulual  cruelty  : 
while  the  Galla  never  once  appeared  to  prevent  the 
deiolation  of  their  country.  Next  year,  however,  a 
new  alfociation  was  made  among  thefe  lavages,  and 
the  empire  invaded  by  them  in  two  different  parts  at 
once.  One  of  their  armies  was  cut  off  to  a  man  be¬ 
fore  they  had  time  to  begin  their  ravages  ;  while  the 
other  fled  on  the  firft  approach  of  the  royal  army,  leav¬ 
ing  their  wives,  children,  and  baggage,  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy.  Thus  the  king  was  left  for  a  fhort  time 
at  reft  from  rebellions  or  foreign  invafions  ;  and  this 
interval  he  determined  to  make  ufe  of  in  making  war 
on  his  neighbour  the  king  of  Sennaar,  from  whom  he 
had  formerly  received  an  affront.  I11  this  expedition 
he  was  allifted  by  one  Wed  Ageeb,  a  prince  of  the 
Arabs,  who  lived  on  the  frontiers  of  AbyHinia.  Hie 
allies  proceeded  with  their  ufual  cruelty,  killing  all  the 
and  felling  the  women  and  children  for  Haves. 


Succefsful 
expedition 
againft  the 
Galia. 


War  with 

Sennaar, 

&c. 


men. 


Progrefs  of 


\  aft  numbers  of  cattle  were  carried  off ;  and  the  vic¬ 
torious  armies  returned  with  an  immenfe  booty.  The 
next  expedition  was  againft  Fatima  queen  of  the  Shep¬ 
herds,  otherwife  called  queen  of  the  Greeks ,  who  refided 
on  the  north-eaft  of  Atbara.  In  this  alfo  the  king 
proved  fuccefsful,  though  lefs  blood  was  filed  than 
ufual :  but  it  tvas  not  long  before  this  extraordinary 
fuccefs  met  with  a  fevere  check  by  the  entire  lofs  of 
an  Abyfiinian  army  ;  the  favourite  fon  of  the  emperor 
himfelf  being  killed  in  the  engagement,  with  fume  of 
the  beft  officers  in  the  empire. 

All  this  time  Peter  Paez  had  applied  himfelf  with 
the  Homith  (Jie  utmoft  alfiduity  to  the  converfion  of  the  Abyffi- 
le  gion.  n;ans  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  in  this  undertaking 
Excellent  he  had  been  attended  with  wonderful  fuccefs.  He  was 
character  of  indeed  Angularly  qualified  for  an  undertaking  of  this 
Peter  Paez.  hind  among  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  :  for  befides 
an  uncommon  fhare  of  learning,  he  poffeffed  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  of  Ikill  in  the  mechanical  arts  ;  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  teach  the  Abyffinians  how  to  build 
houfes  of  ftone  and  lime,  which  they  had  never  known 
before.  In  thefe  he  was  at  firft  mafon,  carpenter, 
fmith,  and  architect  himfelf ;  and  thus,  to  the  aftonilh- 
ment  of  the  whole  empire,  he  built  fome  churches 
and  a  palace  for  the  king.  His  univerfal  genius 
prepared  the  people  for  the  reception  of  his  opini¬ 
ons  •,  while  the  barbarous  ignorance  and  favage  man¬ 


ners  of  his  antagonifts  tended  to  prejudice  every  one  Abyffinia. 
againft  their  tenets,  though  ever  fo  juft  in  themlelves.  *  ' 

Sela  Chriftos,  the  king’s  brother,  is  faid  to  have  been 
convei'ted  by  only  reading  the  Abyffinian  books  with 
attention  5  in  which,  it  feems,  the  ignorance  of  the 
priefts  had  been  difplayed  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

We  have  already  feen  how  well  the  emperor  himfelf 
was  difpol'ed  towards  the  Bornifh  church  }  and  his  ex¬ 
ample  was  followed  by  many  of  the  principal  people 
of  the  kingdom.  At  laft  the  Abyffinian  patriarch, 
named  Simon ,  made  a  complaint  that  irregularities  in 
religion  had  been  committed,  and  difputes  held  on 
matters  of  faith,  without  calling  him,  or  permiffiou 
granted  him,  to  fupport  the  clergy  in  thefe  ccntrover- 
iies.  As  Socinios  had  no  high  opinion  of  the  prieft’s 
learning  or  eloquence,  he  did  not  imagine  that  any  harm 
could  enlue.to  the  caufe  from  granting  what  he  wanted. 

A  public  difpute  was  accordingly  appointed  ;  in  which 
Simon’s  inferiority  was  lo  apparent,  that  Socinios  now 
publicly  declared  his  belief  in  the  two  natures  of 
Chrift. 

While  the  converfion  was  in  this  profperous  way,  Letters 
letters  arrived  from  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain, *roI‘  ,licj 
but  without  any  promife  of  the  temporal  affiftance  {^>l  f 
which  had  been  lolicited ;  though  they  allured  him  Spain, 
of  an  ally  far  fuperior,  the  Holy  Spirit  himfelf,  pro¬ 
vided  the  emperor  continued  firm  in  his  refolutions  of 
embracing  the  ( atholic  faith.  Socinios  would  pro-  Determines 
bably  have  been  as  well  fatisfied  with  an  account  of  a t0  Submit  to 
reinforcement  of  foldiers  •,  but  as  matters  Hood,  he  was  t!lc  Pope' 
obliged  to  be  content,  and  refolved  to  fubmit  in  form 
to  the  pope,  renouncing  for  ever  his  connexion  with 
the  Greek  church.  As  it  was  improper,  however,  to 
fend  letters  on  a  fubjedt  of  Inch  importance  by  a  com¬ 
mon  meffenger,  proper  perfons  were  to 'be  appointed 
who  might  occafionally  afl’ume  the  character  of  am- 
baffadors,  and  act  accordingly.  This  being  refolved 
on,  the  next  thing  was  to  determine  the  way  by  which 
the  ambaffadors  were  to  reach  Europe.  The  ulual 
track  by  Mafuah  was  now  lliut  up  on  account  of  the 
rebellion  which  exifted  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  \ 
fo  that  the  more  eligible  way  feemed  to  be  through 
Narea  and  the  provinces  to  the  louthward,  by  which 
they  might  reach  Melinda,  and  from  thence  embark 
for  Goa. 

The  ambaffadors  were  cholen  by  lot  ;  which  falling  Ambafla- 
firft  on  Antonio  Fernandez,  he  named  Fecur  Egzie  dors  fet  out 
as  his  companion  j  and  all  things  being  fettled,  thefe tor  Europe, 
two  fet  out  for  Gojam  in  the  beginning  of  March 
1613.  It  feems  furprifing  that  the  Abyffinian  mo¬ 
narch  fliould  have  Cent  ambaffadors  on  fuch  a  dangerous 
expedition  through  barbarous  countries,  without  being 
accompanied  by  a  proper  guard.  This,  however,  feems 
undoubtedly  to  have  been  the  cafe  ;  as  we  hear  of  no 
other  attendants  than  ten  Portuguefe,  whom  Fecur 
Egzie  took  with  him,  fix  of  whom  were  to  go  no 
farther  than  Narea,  but  the  other  four  were  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  India :  forty  men  armed  with  Ihields  and 
javelins  were  alfo  granted,  but  this  force  was  much 
too  fmall  to  anfwer  any  ulcful  purpofe.  Sela  Chriftos 
indeed  furnifhed  them  with  guides  from  the  barbar¬ 
ous  nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Narea,  taking 
hoftages  for  the  fecurity  of  the  travellers  ;  but  the  in- 
fufficiency  of  thefe  precautions  foon  appeared.  Our  Account  of 
travellers  had  proceeded  but  two  days  journey  into  the  their  jour- 
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Abyffinia.  country  of  the  Gongas,  when  they  were  treated  in 
' — -  1  iuch  a  lioftile  manner,  that  one  of  the  Portugucfe  was 
obliged  to  return  with  Fernandez,  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  of  the  favages.  On  this  information  Sela 
Chriftos  inftantly  diipatched  three  officers,  with  a  pro¬ 
per  number  of  troops,  to  chaftife  them  \  by  which  means 
the  ambalTadors  got  fafe  to  Mine,  the  name  of  fome 
miferable  villages  on  a  ford  of  the  Nile.  Here  they 
eroded  the  river  on  Ikins  blown  up,  and  next  day  en¬ 
tered  the  country  of  the  Pagan  Galla  ;  and  loon  after, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty,  they  reached  the 
,  kingdom  of  Narea,  the  molt  foutherly  province  of  the 
Abyffinian  empire,  but  quite  furrounded  by  the  Galla. 
Here  they  were  received  with  great  kindnefs  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  firlt  fortified  place  they  came 
to  ;  but  on  being  introduced  to  the  king  hiinfelf,  they 
met  with  a  very  different  reception.  This  was  owing 
to  the  inlinuations  of  an  Abyffinian  monk,  that  they 
were  to  bring  Portuguefe  foldiers  that  way  into  Abyl- 
fmia  which  would  be  deftrudtive  to  his  kingdom.  On 
calling  a  council,  it  was  refolved  to  fend  them  into  the 
kingdom  of  Bali  j  l'o  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
pafs  through  a  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous  road 
than  what  was  firft  intended.  Having  thus,  as  he  l'up- 
pofed,  provided  againft  the  danger  which  threatened 
his  kingdom,  he  made  them  a  prefent  of  50  pieces  of 
gold,  recommending  them  at  the  fame  time  to  the  am- 
baffador  from  the  fovereign  of  Gingiro,  through  which 
they  were  next  to  pafs. 

On  leaving  Narea,  they  received  a  convoy  of  80  fol¬ 
diers  to  conduct  them  fafely  to  their  next  ftage  j  after 
which  they  gaffed  four  days  through  countries  totally 
laid  wafte  by  the  Galla,  and  where  they  were  obliged 
to  hide  themfelves  for  fear  of  meeting  with  thele  fa¬ 
vages.  Proceeding  frill  through  woods  and  valt  chains 
of  mountains,  they  came  to  the  river  Zebee,  or  more 
properly  Kibbee,  from  its  white,  colour  refembling  melt- 
Defcription  ed  butter,  as  the  word  imports.  Fernandez  deferibes 
at  the  river  this  river  as  larger  than  the  Nile,  and  vaftly  more  ra¬ 
pid.  They  palfed  it  by  a  kind  of  bridge,  but  certainly 
a  moft  tremendous  one.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  full 
of  rocks  }  and  betwixt  every  two  of  thefe  a  frngle  tree  was 
laid,  fo  elaftic  that  it  would  bend  with  the  weight  of 
one  perfon  •,  while  the  vail  height  of  the  precipice,  and 
the  fight  of  the  roaring  current  below,  was  fufficient  to 
ftrike  the  boldett  with  terror.  At  a  fmall  dillance  from 
this  bridge  was  a  ford,  through  which  it  was  nccellary 
that  their  mules  ffiould  pafs  ;  which  being  accompliih- 
ed  without  any  accident,  though  with  difficulty  and 
danger,  they  entered  the  territory  of  Gingiro.  Here 
they  were  hofpitably  received  by  the  fovereign,  and 
after  a  mutual  exchange  of  prelents  proceeded  to  San- 
gara,  the  capital  of  another  fmall  kingdom  named  Cam- 
bat ,  which  was  at  this  time  governed  by  a  Moor  named 
Amehnal.  During  the  time  of  their  relidence  here,  one 
Manquer,  a  fchil'matic  Abyffinian,  arrived,  who  infi- 
nuated  to  the  king  that  the  recommendations  they  had 
brought  along  with  them  were  falfe.  This  reduced 
them  to  the  neceffity  of  fraying  there  till  mell'engers 
could  be  fent  to  Socinios  to  know  whether  it  was  io  or 
not  j  which  occafioned  a  delay  of  three  months.  At 
laft  orders  were  brought  to  fend  them  off  immediately. 
’I  his  favourable  anfwer  procured  the  difmiffion  ot  the 
ambalTadors  with  prefents  ;  while  the  malicious  Man¬ 
quer  was  detained  prifoner.  lie  cfcapedj  however,,  and 


overtook  them  in  the  next  kingdom,  named  A/aba,  Abylfinia. 
which  was  governed  by  a  Moor,  named  Alika.  Here  1  -1/  ■  ' 
he  accufed  them  of  a  delign  to  overturn  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  religion  altogether  :  which  fo  exal'perated  the  bar¬ 
barian,  that  he  threatened  them  all  with  death  \  and 
actually  put  them  in  prifon,  where  fome  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  died.  At  laft,  after  holding  a  council,  in  which  The  ambal- 
Manquer  gave  his  voice  for  putting  them  to  death,  it  fadors  arc 
was  refolved  that  they  fhould  be  fent  back  to  Amelmal  j  obliged  to 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  from  his  dominions rfclur"‘ 
they  returned  to  Abyffinia.  Thus  ended  this  memo¬ 
rable  embaffy,  by  which  the  pope  was  deprived  of  any 
authentic  documents  which  might  ffiow  that  any  Abyf¬ 
finian  emperor  had  ever  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  him  j 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  mifearriage,  more 
than  any  thing  ell’e,  prevented  the  eftabliffiment  of 
Popery  in  this  country. 

Socinios  had  now  gone  fo  far  in  favour  of  the  Ca-  A  number 
tholic  party,  that  he  began  to  fliare  in  fome  meafure  ot  rebel- 
the  fate  of  Za  Denghel  ;  numberlefs  conipiracies  being  *lons  on  ac_ 
formed  againft  him,  which  it  was  undoubtedly  owing  on 
only  to  the  altered  fituation  of  affairs  by  the  preaching 
and  affiduity  of  Peter  Paez,  that  he  was  able  to  with- 
ftand.  The  confpirators  were  at  this  time  fupported, 
not  only  by  the  Abuna,  but  by  Emana  Chriftos  him- 
felf,  the  king’s  brother,  whom  we  have  frequently  had 
occafion  to  mention.  Their  firft  ftep  was  the  very 
fame  which  had  been  fo  fuccefsfully  taken  by  Za  Selaffe 
in  the  time  of  Za  Denghel,  viz.  to  pronounce  fentence 
of  excommunication  on  the  emperor.  He  was  at  that  The  Abuna 
time  abfent  on  an  expedition  againft  the  Agows  •,  but  excommu- 
returned  immediately  on  hearing  what  was  tranfadled  mcates  tile 
in  his  abfence  j  informing  the  Abuna,  that  if  he  did  but^isTohli 
not  recal  the  excommunication  without  delay,  his  head  ged  to  with  - 
Ihould  pay  the  forfeit.  This  fpirited  declaration  had  draw  his 
fucli  an  effect,  that  the  anathema  was  annulled,  and  the  fentence. 
confpiracy  difl’olved  for  that  time.  It  was  next  refol-  Attempt 
ved  between  Emana  Chriftos  the  king’s  brother,  Ju- to  aflafli- 
lius  his  fon-in-law,  and  Kefla  Wahad  rnafter  of  the  "atc  tilc 
houfehold,  to  aflaffinate  the  king  in  his  palace.  To  u"flclc 
accomplifh  this  purpofe  it  wras  concerted  that  they 
ffiould  defire  an  audience ;  that  Julius  ffiould  enter 
firft,  and  prefent  a  petition  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would 
probably  be  refufed :  on  this  he  was  to  begin  an  alter¬ 
cation  ;  and  during  the  continuance  of  it  the  other  two 
affaffins  were  to  come  up,  and  ftab  their  fovereign  Be¬ 
fore  he  had  time  to  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence. 

Happily  for  Socinios,  however,  he  was  informed  ol: 
his  danger  by  a  page  juft  before  Julius  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  :  on  which,  inftead  of  refilling  the  petition, 
he  granted  it  immediately  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  room 
for  dilpute.  He  then  got  up  to  walk  ;  which  was 
icarce  done  when  Emana  Chriftos  alio  came ;  on  which 
Socinios  invited  them  all  to  the  terrace  to  walk  with 
him.  This  prevented  their  falling  upon  him  at  that 
moment ;  and  as  they  fuppofed  they  would  have  frill  a 
better  opportunity  on  the  terrace,  they  readily  content¬ 
ed.  But  Socinios  haling  opened  a  private  door,  at  It  mii'cai- 
which  he  entered  firft,  drew  it  quickly  after  him  ;  and  ries. 
as  this  door  had  a  fpring-lock  made  by  Peter  Paez, 
which  (hut  it  in  the  inlide,  but  could  not  be  opened 
from  without,  the  conipirators  were  difappointed.  Be¬ 
ing  alfo  fenfible  that  their  delign  had  been  difeovered, 
they  were  obliged  for  fome  time  to  keep  at  a  dillance, 
but  did  not  for  that  reafrm  abandon  their  wicked  pro 
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jefts.  Their  next  fcheme  was  to  be  put  in  execution 
when  the  king  was  abfent  on  an  expedition  againft  the 
people  of  Sennaar,  who  had  made  a  violent  Irruption 
into  the  Abyffinian  territories.  The  object  now  was  not 
the  affaffination  of  the  emperor,  but  of  his  brother  Sela 
Chriftos ;  becaufe  the  emperor  had  taken  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Gojam  from  Emana  Chriftos,  who  was  a  fchif- 
matic,  to  give  it  to  Sela  Chriftos,  who  was  a  violent 
Catholic.  The  enterprife  was  begun  by  Julius ;  who 
iffued  a  proclamation,  that  all  thole  who  believed  two 
natures  in  Chrift  iliould  leave  the  province  of  Tigre, 
where  he  was  governor  ;  and  that  i’uch  as  were  true 
friends  to  the  Alexandrian  faith  fliould  repair  to  his 
ftandard  to  fight  for  it.  He  then  ordered  the  goods  of 
all  the  Catholics  in  Tigre  to  be  confiicated;  and  march¬ 
ed  without  delay  into  Gojam,  in  hopes  to  furprife  Se¬ 
la  Chriftos.  But  here  the  whole  l'cheme  was  baffled 
by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  emperor ;  for  he 
having  received  information  of  what  was  going  for¬ 
ward,  returned  into  that  province  before  the  Conlpi- 
rators  had  received  certain  intelligence  of  his  having 
left  it.  This  fo  much  damped  the  ardour  of  Emana 
Chriftos  and  Kefla  Wahad,  that  they  ftood  aloof  with¬ 
out  attempting  any  thing  till  Julius  Iliould  try  his  for¬ 
tune.  That  rebel  was  at  firft  very  much  difconcerted  ; 
but  foon  recovering  his  courage,  advanced  to  the  place 
where  the  Nile  iffues  out  of  the  lake  of  Dembca,  where 
he  met  with  the  Abuna.  Being  confirmed  by  that 
prieft  in  his  wicked  defigns,  he  refolved,  by  his  ad¬ 
vice,  to  fall  upon  the  king  before  he  could  he  joined 
by  Sela  Chriftos,  Simon  himfelf  (the  Abuna)  offering 
to  fttare  his  fortune  ;  and  to  confirm  all,  a  new  and 
folemn  excommunication  was  pronounced  againft  the 
king  and  all  his  adherents.  Socinios,  alarmed  at  thefe 
proceedings,  fent  a  meffage  to  Sela  Chriftos,  defiring 
hint  to  come  to  his  affiftance  as  fall  as  poffiblc.  In  the 
mean  time  he  himfelf  advanced  to  meet  Julius  ;  but 
chofe  his  polls  fo  judicioufly,  that  he  could  not  be  for¬ 
ced  to  an  engagement  without  great  difadvautage  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.  Notwithftanding  this,  Julius 
pitched  his  camp  dole  to  that  of  the  king,  with  a  de- 
lign  to  force  him  to  a  battle  at  all  events.  This  ralli 
aCtion  was  followed  by  olie  Hill  Wori’e.  Simon  had 
perfuaded  him,  that  as  foon  as  the  royal  army  iliould 
fee  him,  they  would  abandon  the  ftandard  of  the  em¬ 
peror  to  join  his.  On  this,  without  farther  confidera- 
tion,  he  rulhed  into  the  camp  of  Socinios  with  a  very 
few  attendants,  and  reached  the  emperor’s  tent.  Here 
he  was  known  by  the  guards,  and  inftantly  difpatched 
with  all  his  followers  ;  the  whole  army  betook  them- 
felves  to  flight  after  his  death,  and  were  purfued  with 
great  daughter  by  the  royalills.  The  plunder  of  the 
camp  was  immenfe,  Julius  having  brought  all  his  riches, 
which  he  had  amaffed  by  a  long  cotirfe  of  extortion, 
into  the  field  along  with  him  ;  and  all  of  thefe  were 
diftributed  among  the  foldiers.  A  vaft  number  of 
cattle  were  likewife  taken,  which  Socinios  diftributed 
among  the  priefts,  judges,  and  lay-officers.  By  this 
complete  victory  the  whole  ftheme  of  the  confpirators 
Was  overthrown.  F.mar.a  Chriftos  having  no  forces 
capable  of  coping  with  his  brother,  and  unwilling,  as 
we  have  faid,  to  aflift  Julius  openly,  had  retired  to  a 
high  mountain  named  Me  lea  Amba,  in  the  territory  of 
Gojam.  Here  he  was  inverted  by  Af  Chriftos,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  general,  whom  Sela  Chriftos  had  left  gover¬ 


nor  when  he  joined  the  emperor.  Emana,  who  was  Abyffima. 
likewile  an  expert  commander,  would  have  made  a  vi- y— 
gorous  defence  ;  but  unfortunately  the  mountain  was 
io  dellitute  of  water,  that  in  three  days  he  was  deli¬ 
vered  up  by  his  own  men,  to  lave  theml'elves  from  pe- 
rilhing  with  thirft.  On  being  brought  to  the  king,  he 
was  tried  in  a  full  affcmbly  of  judges,  and  condemned 
to  death  ;  but  the  king  pardoned  and  fent  him  to  Am- 
hara. 

This  terrible  confpiracy  had  been  occaficned  by  the 
diipute  concerning  the  two  natures  of  our  Saviour : 
another  quickly  followed  on  account  of  the  dif- 
pute  concerning  the  Sabbath-day ;  the  Abvffinian 
church  infilling  on  the  obfervance  of  the  feventh  day 
of  the  week  as  a  Sabbath,  and  the  Romilh  church  on 
the  obfervance  of  the  firft  day.  The  author  of  this  Another  re- 
rebellion  was  one  Jonael,  who  had  been  concerned  in  hellion  by 
the  expedition  formerly  mentioned,  in  which  the  A-Jonae*’ 
gows  cattle  were  driven  away,  and  afterwards  rellort-d 
by  the  king.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  his  re- 
fentment  on  this  account  contributed  much  to  increaie 
his  zeal  on  the  prel'ent  occalion  ;  but  whatever  was  the 
real  caui'e,  religion  was  the  lole  pretence.  He  began 
with  a  moil  infolent  but  anonymous  letter  to  the 
king ;  in  which  the  arguments  of  the  Alexandrians 
for  the  Obfervance  of  the  Jcwilh  Sabbath  were  Hated, 
and  the  contrary  dodlrine  condemned  with  the  ut  moll 
virulence  of  exprelfion.  The  king  himfelf  was  reviled 
in  the  moll  opprobrious  manner,  compared  to  another 
Diocleiian,  the  Jefuits  laid  to  be  relations  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  all  of  them  devoted  to  hell  without  re¬ 
demption.  By  this  ftupid  performance  the  king  was 
fo  much  offended,  that  he  added  a  claufe  to  the 
former  proclamation,  commanding  that  “  all  out-door 
Work,  Inch  as  plowing  and  lowing,  Iliould  lie  publicly 
followed  by  the.  huibandman  on  the  Saturday,  under 
penalty  of  paying  a  web  of  cotton  cloth  for  the  full 
omillion,  the  value  of  the  cloth  to  lie  5s. ;  the  fe- 
cond  offence  to  be  puniflied  by  a  conlifcation  of  move¬ 
ables,  and  the  offence  not  to  lie  pardoned  for  fevon 
years.”  To  this  Socinios  added  a  fpeecli  from  the 
throne  in  vindication  of  himfelf,  concerning  the  part 
lie  had  taken  in  religious  matters  ;  and  to  lliow  that 
he  was  in  earnell,  caufed  the  tongue  of  a  monk  to  lie 
cut  out  for  denying  the  two  natures  of  Chrill,  and 
one  of  his  generals  to  be  whipt  for  obl'erving  the  Jewilli 
Sabbath. 

In  the  mean  time  Jonael  having  collefted  what  for¬ 
ces  he  could,  openly  declared  againft  his  lovereign ; 
but  not  daring  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  he  retired  in¬ 
to  the  country  of  the  Galla,  on  hearing  that  Socinios 
was  approaching  him  with  an  army.  On  this  the  king 
entered  their  territories,  and  laid  them  walle  j  which 
created  a  diflenlion  among  the  lavages  themfelvcs  ;  one 
party  being  lor  affording  him  protection,  the  other 
for  delivering  him  up.  This  being  made  known  to  Tic  is  muf- 
the  king,  he  fent  a  few  prefents  to  the  faithlefs  liarba-  ‘kred  hy 
rians  ofJonael’s  party;  who  returned  his  kindnefs  bylll<; 
fending  him  the  head  of  the  rebel,  though  but  a  lliort 
time  before  they  had  fought  with  their  brethren  for 
his  refeue. 

A  more  formidable  enemy  than  Jonael,  however,  Another 
Hill  remained.  The  province  of  Damot  was  one  ofrc^cH‘0*' 
the  tnoft  difaffe&ed  to  Socinios  in  the  whole  empire  ; 
and  to  this  place  the  greateft  part  of  the  religious  fa¬ 
natics 
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naties  in  oilier  provinces  had  retired.  They  now  muf- 
tered  up  an  army  of  more  than  1 2,032  men,  among 
whom  were  403  monks,  all  of  them  armed  with 
fhields,  lances,  and  lwords ;  infpired,  befides,  with 
fuch  a  degree  of  religious  enthufiafm,  that  they  expell¬ 
ed  to  he  rendered  invulnerable  by  all  terreixri.il  wea¬ 
pon-,  and  that  armies  of  angels  would  fight  in  their 
caule.  Againft  thefe  Sela  Clu-iftos  was  dilpatched  with 
about  7333  excellent  foldiers ;  and  as  the  general  him- 
felf  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  as  well  as  moll  of 
his  men,  we  need  not  doubt  that  both  parties  imagined 
themfelves  lure  of  the  protection  of  heaven,  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  encounter  would  be  verv  violent. 
The  two  armies  met  on  the  16th  of  October  1623  ; 
but  Sela  Chriilos  was  unwilling  to  deftrovthe  infatuated 
people,  who  he  knew  would  be  unable  to  refill  his  ve¬ 
teran  troops.  He  therefore  firft  lliowed  them  his  fupe- 
riority  in  fome  fkirmilhes  ;  and  then  lent  a  pathetic 
meifage,  offering  a  general  pardon  if  they  would  lav 
down  their  arms.  The  meflengers,  however,  were  not 
allowed  to  approach,  l'o  that  an  engagement  became 
unavoidable.  The  numbers  of  the  rebels,  as  Sela 
Chriilos  had  forefeen,  availed  very  little  again!!  the 
diicipline  of  the  veterans  h.e  commanded.  The  430 
monks  made  a  moll  oblfinate 
yield  till  after  183  of  them 
lpot. 

Socinios,  having  once  more  vanquiflied  his  enemies. 
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now  determined  to  lhow  his  attachment  to  the  church 
of  Rome  more  openly.  Having  therefore  lent  for 
Peter  Paez,  he  told  him  his  final  refolution  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  religion  in  its  full  extent;  after  which  he 
renounced  the  Alexandrian  church  in  the  moll  expli¬ 
cit  manner.  His  renunciation  was  followed  by  a  pro¬ 
clamation  vindicating  his  conduct ;  in  which,  befides 
the  arguments  uled  for  the  pope’s  fupremaev,  &c.  he 
infilled  much  on  the  bad  lives  of  the  clergy  of  the  op- 
polite  party,  and  for  which  it  appeared  that  there  was 
in  reality  too  much  foundation.  This  was  the  laft 
xvork  of  the  excellent  millionarv  Peter  Paez,  who  died 
of  a  fever  immediately  after  his  leaving  the  king.  The 
example  of  the  fovereign,  however,  had  very  little  ef¬ 
fect  upon  his  l'ubjecls.  The  proclamation  was  follow- 
K  new  re-  ed  by  a  new  rebellion  in  Amhara.  Unluckily  the  ene- 
bellion  miesofhis  brother  Sela  Chriilos  had  perfuaded  Soci- 
breaks  out.  n;os  deprive  him  of  his  government  :  and  there  was 
no  other  in  the  kingdom  who  could  he  intrufted  with 
fuch  an  important  commifiinn  ;  fo  that  the  king  loon 
found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  replacing  and  com¬ 
mitting  to  him  the  charge  of  the  war  againlt  the  re¬ 
bels.  In  this  he  was  attended  with  his  nfual  luccefs  : 
for  the  rebel  chief,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  contend 
with  his  enemy,  repaired  for  affiilancc  to  the  Galla  ; 
Tbe  rebel  no  f°oner  had  him  in  their  power  than  they  killed 

chief  mur-  him  on  the  firft.  offer  of  the  imperial  general,  mangling 
dcred  by  his  bodv  in  fuch  a  manner  that  fearcc  a  bit  of  it  re- 
tbc  Galla.  ma;ncd  to  he  lent  to  his  antagonift. 

In  the  mean  time  news  of  the  revolution  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters  which  had  taken  place  in  Ahvfiinia, 
arrived  in  Europe.  Though  the  embafly  to  the  pope 
and  king  of  Spain  could  not  pafs,  as  has  already  been 
A  new  pa-  related,  yet  frequent  accounts  had  been  other  wife 
triarch  anil  tranlmittr'd  ;  which  produced  fuch  an  effect,  that  a  new 
arrive'in*eS  m'ff>onar'cs>  with  a  patriarch  (Alphonfo  Mendos) 

AbviTuua.  at  their  head,  were  font  to  Ahyffinia.  They  arrived 
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of  the  year  1626  ;  and  at  the  very  firft  audience  of  the  —v - ' 

emperor,  it  was  agreed  that  he  lbould  fake  an  oath  of 
fubmiffion  to  the  pope.  The  ceremony  was  perform-  Socinios 
ed  with  all  the  fplendour  that  could  be  contrived  :  theses  a" 
patriarch  then  preached  a  fermon  on  the  pop-’s  lu-  miffion  t>>"~ 
premacy  m  the  Portuguefe  language,  intermixed  with  tie  pope. 
Latin  quotations ;  which  is  reported  to  have  greatly 
confirmed  the  faith  oi  the  emperor  and  his  brother, 
though  neither  of  them  underllood  a  word  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  which  it  was  preached.  An  anfwer  to  this 
unintelligible  dilcourfe  was  made  in  the  Amharic  lan¬ 
guage,  which  was  equally  unintelligible  to  the  patriarch 
and  his  attendants ;  and  to  this  the  patriarch  added  a 
few  words  of  a  reply  equally  ill  underllood.  At  the 
eonciufion  of  the  dii’pute,  an  oath  of  the  pope’s  fupre- 
maey  was  taken  by  the  emperor  himfelf  on  his  knees, 
then  by  the  princes,  and  afterwards  bv  all  prefent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  different  ftations.  Sela  Chriilos,  not  Violent 
contented  with  taking  the  oath,  drew  his  fword,  ar.d  conduct  cf 
in  words  not  eafily  underllood,  denounced  vengeance  ^ 
on  “  thofe  who  fell  from  their  duty  and  he  like  wife 
added  to  the  oath  of  fupremaev  another  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  and  Facilidas  the  prince  royal ;  but  if  the  latter 
flrould  fail  in  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he 
iwore  to  be  his  greateft  enemy  :  nor  would  he  be  fatis- 
fied  without  impofing  this  elaufe  upon  all  the  officers, 
whether  civil  or  military,  then  prelent. 

This  violent  conduct  of  Sela  Chriilos  procured  him  ?nd  of  the 
a  number  of  enemies,  and  at  laft  was  the  occafion  of '  er°L 
his  dellruclion ;  hut  that  of  the  king  and  patriarch  ^cIl‘>atn 
fet  the  whole  empire  in  a  flame.  An  excommunica¬ 
tion  was  firft  pronounced  upon  all  who  did  not  keep 
the  oath  :  a  proclamation  was  next  iffued,  that  all 
priefts  fhould  previoufly  embrace  the  Catholic  religion 
under  pain  of  death  ;  and  that  every  one,  under  the 
fame  penalty,  fhould  obferve  Lent  and  Ealler,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  cf  the  Romifii  church.  T  he  patriarch 
proceeded  in  the  fame  ftyle  ;  reordaining  the  clergv, 
confecrating  the  churches  over  again,  rebaptizing  the 
people,  even  iuch  as  were  full  grown,  abrogating  eir- 
cumcifion,  polygamv,  and  divorce  (for  thefe  had  been 
allowed  by  the  Alexandrian  chxlrch),  and  reducing  the 
moveable  feafts  entirely  to  the  rules  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

Though  polygamy  and  divorce  are  no  doubt  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gcfpel,  yet  it 
was  very  improper  to  meddle  with  thefe  practices  at 
once  in  fuch  a  violent  manner.  Befides  the  conftiliou 
that  this  would  naturally  occafion  in  private  families, 
thefe  practices  gave  occafion  to  many  queflions  in  law, 
which  it  belonged  to  the  civil  judges  to  decide ;  but 
now  thefe  were  all  fubjefted  to  the  authority  of  the 
patriarch:  and  from  fome  other  fteps  taken  by  this 
prelate,  it  appeared  that  he  intended  to  encroach  much 
farther  upon  the  civil  authoritv.  One  of  thefe  related 
to  the  church  lands ;  which  in  F.thiopia  are  granted  by 
the  king,  and  relumed  at  his  plealure  ;  others  being 
granted  in  their  place,  fo  that  neither  priefts  nor 
monks  have  any  property  in  them.  On  the  prefent  An 
oeeafion,  an  Abvffinian  nobleman  had  poffeffed  lome  nian  noble- 
lands  belonging  to  a  Catholic  monk  ;  for  which  he  was  nianexcom- 
callcd  before  the  patriarch.  On  his  refufinu  to  fuh-muuirft,rJ 
mit  to  this  new  tribunal,  he  was  inftantlv  condemned 
to  reftore  the  lands  ;  but  refilling  this  alfo,  the  patri- 
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Abyffinia.  arch  took  an  opportunity,  as  he  was  attending  the  era- 
J  peror  at  church,  to  pronounce  fentence  of,  excommu¬ 
nication  againft  him,  giving  him  over  at  once,  foul  and 
body  to  the  devil. — On  hearing  this  terrible  lenience 
pronounced,  the  nobleman  fainted  away,  and  was  with 
difficulty  recovered.  On  the  interceliion  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  however,  the  curfe  -was  taken  off 3  but  the  in¬ 
cident  produced  a  very  difagreeable  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  who  from  that  day  began  to  en¬ 
tertain  a  greater  averiion  than  ever  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
Body  of  an  tholics  and  their  priefts.  This  averiion  was  greatly 
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up,  and  thrown  out  of  the  grave  in  an 
manner,  becaufe  it  had  been  buried  under  the  altar  of 
a  church,  which  lie  imagined  was  thus  defiled.  In  all 
other  refpects,  the  patriarch  behaved  in  inch  an  inlolent 
and  overbearing  manner,  that  the  eftefts  ol  his  op- 
preffion  foon  began  to  be  univerfally  felt,  and  the 
Catholic  religion  began  very  quickly  to  decline. — 
The  firft  ftroke  given  to  it  was  the  alteration  of  the 
liturgy  3  which  was  done  at  the  defire  of  the  empe¬ 
ror.  Ever  fince  the  eftabliflnnent  of  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  the  Latin  mafs  book,  &c.  had  been  made  ufe 
of  according  to  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Home  •, 
but  as  it  feemed  very  unreafonable  to  impole  this  at 
once  upon  the  Ethiopians,  Socinios  ordered  the  patri¬ 
arch  to  make  l'uch  alterations  in  the  old  Abyffinian  li¬ 
turgies  as  he  thought  proper,  that  the  people  might 
thus  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  their  devotions  in 
a  language  they  underftood.  The  patriarch,  not  being 
able  to  affign  any  folid  reafon  to  the  contrary,  was 
obliged  to  comply  3  but  no  fooner  was  this  done  than 
the  people  made  ufe  of  their  old  liturgies  entirely,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  regard  to  the  innovations  of  the  patriarch. 
In  the  midft  of  the  confnfion  which  daily  took  place 
from  thcfe  caufes,  the  Galla  made  a  dreadful  invafion, 
and  cut  off  one  of  the  emperor’s  generals  with  his 
whole  army  :  nor  were  all  the  abilities  of  Sela  Chri- 
llos,  who  had  fo  often  diftinguiflied  himfelf,  lufficient 
to  retrieve  matters  ;  fo  that  the  favages,  after  having 
ravaged  the  country  for  fome  time  at  pleafure,  return¬ 
ed  home  loaded  with  booty.  This  misfortune  was 
followed  by  the  revolt  of  Tecla  Georgis  the  king’s  fon- 
in-law  3  Who  not  only  made  religion  the  pretence  for 
taking  up  arms,  but  infulted  the  Catholics  in  the  moll 
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terminations,  but  that  they  were  exaiperated  by  the 
flavery  and  oppreliion  to  which  they  law  themfelves  fub- 
jected.  They  now  therefore  fet  up  Melcha  Chriftos,  a 
prince  of  the  royal  blood,  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  3 
and  foon  put  on  l'uch  a  formidable  appearance,  that  the 
king  himfelf  thought  proper  to  march  againft  them  with 
an  army  of  30,000  fighting  men,  which  with  the  fer- 
vants  and  other  attendants  amounted  to  more  than 
80,000.  Melcha  Chriftos  retired  with  his  troops  to  the 
craggy  mountains  of  the  country 3  and  being  impru¬ 
dently  followed  by  the  emperor,  rolled  down  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  of  Hones  from  the  precipices,  that  Socinios  was 
obliged  to  retreat  with  great  precipitation,  after  having 
loft  almoft.  one  half  of  his  army. 

On  this  defeat  the  emperor  found  himfelf  obliged  to  The  rebels 
apply  to  Sela  Chriftos,  whom  he  had  again  diigraced  defeated  by 
and  deprived  of  his  government.  He  fucceeded  in  giv-^a  cbr*‘ 
ing  the  rebels  a  dreadful  overthrow,  which  for  lome  j.tca  M;i_ 
time  entirely  broke  their  power  3  but  this  fucccis  was  riam’s  re- 
quickly  followed  by  the  revolt  of  Lseca  Mariam,  a  volt  and 
near  relation  off  the  king.  He  alio  was  defeated,  and  death. 


obliged  to  retire  to  a  mountain  fo  fteep,  that  though 
he  afeended  it  in  fafety,  he  was  dallied 
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religious  trinkets  into  a  heap,  and  then  publicly  fet- 
ting  fire  to  them.  After  this  he  called  before  him  his 
own  chaplain,  named  Abba  Jacob ,  who  was  a  Catholic, 
ftripped  him  of  his  pontificals,  and  killed  him  with  his 
own  hand.  A  reconciliation  with  Socinios  was  now 
impoffible  ;  fo  that  he  had  no  refource  but  in  arms.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  equally  unluccefsful  with  the 
Is  defeated,  other  rebels  in  this  reign  3  being  defeated,  taken  pri- 
taken,  and  fonei',  and  put  to  death,  along  with  his  filler  Abdera, 
executed,  notwithftanding  the  interceliion  of  a  Catholic  million- 
ary  for  him,  and  that  of  the  queen  and  ladies  of  the 
court  for  his  lifter. 

Revolt  of  As  the  reafons  given  by  the  king  for  refufing  fuch 
tbe  Agows,  powerful  interceliion  were  purely  religious,  the  people 
Melclri  Ui>  *,ecame  more  and  more  averfe  to  a  profeffion  fo  ex- 
Chriftos.  tremely  opprelfive  and  fanguinary  as  that  of  Home 
feemed  to  be.  A  revolt  of  the  Agows  quickly  follow¬ 
ed  3  not  that  religion  had  really  any  fhare  in  their  de¬ 


in  pieces  with 

many  of  his  followers  in  attempting  to  delcend  3  the 
reft,  who  efcaped  this  danger,  being  killed  by  their 
puri’uers.  Still,  however,  the  rebel (  Melcha  Chriftos  Several 
was  uniubdued  3  againft  whom  Prince  Facilidas,  the  misfortunes 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  was  font,  having  under befil1  tllu 
him  a  nobleman  of  moil  diftinguiflied  character  named  emlX101, 
Keba  Chriftos.  The  latter  was  defeated  and  killed, 
without  its  being  in  the  power  of  Facilidas  to  do  any 
thing  towards  the  iupprellion  of  the  'rebellion.  This 
misfortune  was  followed  by  the  death  of  Fecur  Egzie, 
formerly  ambaffador  with  Antonio  Fernandes  to  the 
pope,  hut  now  lieutenant-general  to  Sela  Chriftos. 
was  cut  off  with  a  irnall  body  of  troops  by 
Galla  3  and  from  many  misfortunes  befalling 
imperial  troops,  the  power  of  Melcha  Chriftos 
augmented  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  now  began  to 
act  as  a  king,  and  appointed  a  deputy-governor  to 
one  of  the  provinces.  His  opinion  of  his  own  impor-  A  rebel  ~c- 
tance,  however,  had  almoft  proved  his  ruin  3  1'or  the  neral  c li¬ 
ne  w  governor  having  appointed  a  great  feftival  on  a  jY' -Vj^e' 
Saturday,  in  oppofition  to  the  royal  edict,  lie  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  party  of  the  king’s  troops,  and  entirely 
routed  with  the  lols  of  4000  ol  his  men.  This  defeat  Prince  Fa- 
was  revenged  bv  an  overthrow  given  to  Prince  I'  aci-  cilidas  de- 
lidas  himfelf  3  the  blame  of  which  was  laid  upon  Selatcatcd. 
Chriftos.  The  latter,  as  wc  have  often  bad  occafion 
to  obferve,  was  not  only  a  moll  valiant  commander, 
but  a  rigid  Catholic  3  and  tliefe  two  qualities  might 
naturally  have  been  thought  to  lecure  him  in  favour 
with  the  emperor.  His  violent  conduct  in  regard  toSelaCliri- 
the  Catholic  religion,  however,  had  railed  him  lo  ma-ftos  univer- 
ny  enemies,  that  accul'ations  were  perpetually  brought batc<1, 
againft  him  3  and  one  difgrace  eonftantly  followed  an¬ 
other,  notwithftanding  all  his  fervices.  The  prefent 
accufation  was  brought  by  one  Lefana  Chriftos,  whom 
Sela  Chriftos  had  formerly  condemned  to  death.  For 
tins  offence  he  had  received  a  pardon  from  Socinios  3 
and  he  now  revenged  himfelf  upon  his  former  judge  by 
accufmg  him  to  his  fovereign.  Sela  Chriftos  was  not 
unmindful  of  bis  conduct  3  and  therefore,  as  loon  as 
he  had  him  in  his  power,  put  him  to  death  without 
regarding  the  pardon  he  had  received.  The  emperor 
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on  tills  deprived  him  of  the  government  of  Gojam, 
which  he  gave  to  Serca  Chriftos,  who  was  fuppofed  to 
be  a  dependent  on  Prince  Facilidas,  and  was  betides 
coufin  to  the  emperor  himfelf.  The  new  governor, 
on  his  entering  upon  office,  promifed  folemnly  to  fup- 
port  the  Catholic  religion  ;  but  no  fooner  did  he  arrive 
in  Gojam  than  he  folieited  Prince  Facilidas  to  rebel 
againft  his  father,  and  re-eftablifh  the  Alexandrian 
faith.  This  was  not  the  only  inllance  in.  which  he 
fhowed  his  difohedience.  He  had  received  the  charge 
of  a  caravan  which  came  annually  from  Narea  ;  but 
inftead  of  acting  properl  v  in  this  refpcct,  he  emplov- 
ed  himfelf  in  driving  off  the  cattle  of  the  Agows  and 
Damots,  who  expected  no  harm,  and  were  confequent- 
ly  quite  unprepared.  Such  numbers  of  them  were 
carried  off  on  this  occafion,  that  103,000  are  laid  to 
have  been  fent  to  the  Abyffinian  market.  Socinios, 
when  informed  of  fuch  an  atrocious  robbery,  ordered 
him  to  reftore  the  cattle,  and  to  furrender  himfelf  pri- 
foner  ;  hut  inftead  of  complying  with  this  order,  he 
again  folieited  Facilidas  to  revolt  againft  his  father. 
For  this  he  was  fliarply  reproved  •,  but  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  world  believe  that  the  prince  had 
entered  into  his  fchemes,  he  fent  a  public  meffage  to 
him,  in  which  he  was  defired  to  come  and  take  poffef- 
lion  of  the  kingdom.  Facilidas  imprifoned  the  per- 
fon  who  brought  this  treafonable  meffage,  and  ioon  af¬ 
ter  fent  him  to  Socinios ;  but  Serca  Chriftos  ftill  per- 
fifted  in  his  mad  attempts.  He  now  propofed  to  abo- 
lilli  the  Romifh  religion  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and 
with  that  view  attacked  a  convent  which  Sela  Chriftos 
had  built  in  Gojam  :  but  the  fathers  having  been  fur- 
niffied  with  fome  fire-arms,  made  fo  good  a  defence, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  over  the  enterpriie.  He 
then  took  the  laft  ftep  to  complete  his  folly,  by  open¬ 
ly  revolting  againft  the  emperor,  and  fetting  up  a 
prince  of  the  royal-blood  in  oppofition  to  him,  whom 
he  had  found  living  in  obfeurity  among  his  mother’s 
relations.  To  cut  off  all  poifibility  of  reconciliation 
with  the  emperor,  he  renewed  the  facrilegious  practices 
of  Georgis,  and  put  to  death  a  prieft  for  refufing  to 
deny  the  two  natures  of  Chriff.  Thus  he  procured  a 
multitude  of  enthnfiafts  to  join  him  ;  but  when  the 
affair  came  to  a  decifion,  and  Prince  Facilidas  with  a 
well-difciplined  army  was  fent  againft  him,  it  then  be¬ 
came  evident  how  little  the  fanaticifm  of  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  rabble  availed  againft  the  fkill  of  a  regular  army. 
The  rebels  fought,  however,  with  great  obftinacy  till 
moll  of  them  were  killed,  their  commander  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  refuge  on  a  mountain  ;  from  whence,  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  make  his  efcape,  he  at  laft  came  down 
and  furrendered  at  diferetion.  W  e  need  not  doubt  of 
his  fate  •,  but  notwithftanding  the  execution  of  this 
rebel,  another  ftill  remained.  This  was  Melcha  Chri¬ 
ftos,  againft  whom  the  emperor  next  prepared  to 
march.  He  now  found,  however,  the  had  confe- 
qucnces  of  having  a<5tod  fo  violently  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  His  army  was  lo  dilaffeifted,  that 
he  could  fcarcely  put  any  confidence  in  them.  I  or 
this  reafon  lie  iffued  a  proclamation,  that  fuch  as  chofe 
to  obferve  the  Wednelday  as  a  taft  inftead  of  Satur¬ 
day,  had  liberty  to  do  fo.  This  and  fome  other  in¬ 
dulgences  being  reported  to  the  patriarch,  the  latter 
fliarply  reproved  him  as  committing  an  encroachment 
on  the  priefthoodj  and  put  him  in  mind  of  the  pu- 
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nifhment  of  leprofy  inflicted  upon  Uzziah  for  aflum- 
ing  the  prieft’s  office.  Thus  an  altercation  commen¬ 
ced  ;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  behaviour  of  So¬ 
cinios,  that  his  extreme  favour  for  the  Romifh  reli¬ 
gion  began  to  decline.  After  this  lie  fet  out  for  the 
country  of  Lafta,  where  Melcha  Chriftos  was,  and  the 
entrance  to  which  was  guarded  by  very'  high  and  rug¬ 
ged  mountains.  Among  thefe  the  rebels  had  ftrongly 
fortified  themfelves ;  but  were  driven  from  four  polls 
by  the  king’s  troops,  fo  that  the  latter  imagined  a 
complete  victory  had  been  gained.  Affembling  them- 
felves,  however,  on  the  top  of  another  high  mountain, 
the  rebels  watched  their  opportunity  ;  and  defeending 
luddenly  upon  them,  cut  ofl  great  numbers,  and  obliged  1()|!  Yfcit-" 
the  reft  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat.  Another  cam-f(j_ 
paign  was  therefore  neceffary  ;  but  now  the  army  loft 
all  patience.  They  were  become  weary  of  making  war 
on  their  countrymen,  and  after  flaughtering  them  in 
the  field,  feeing  the  intervals  between  the  campaigns 
filled  up  with  numerous  executions  of  thofe  who  had 
efcaped  the  fword.  A  deputation  was  therefore  fent  The  army 
from  the  foldiers  by  Prince  Facilidas,  who,  though  lie  r'  'iu>rc  the 
had  never  declared  his  fentiments  openly,  was  ftrongly  ‘ 
fufpectod  of  being  no  friend  to  the  Catholics.  The  andriaa. 
purport  of  the  deputation  was,  that  they  did  not  mean  faith, 
to  fay  that  the  Romifh  profelfion  was  a  bad  one,  but 
it  was  fuch  as  they  could  not  underftand ;  and  confe- 
quently  there  could  be  no  merit  on  their  part  in  pro- 
feffing  it.  They  were  ready,  however,  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  the  public  good,  provided  their  ancient 
religion  was  reftored ;  but  this  was  a  point  they  would 
not  give  up,  and  without  which  they  would  neither 
concern  themfelves  in  the  quarrel,  nor  even  wifli  fuc- 
cefs  to  the  emperor’s  arms.  With  regard  to  the  Ro- 
milh  religion,  they  added  this  declaration,  perhaps  the 
ftrongeft  polfible  mark  of  averfion,  that  they  did  not 
wijh  to  know  any  thing  about  it.  Sociniqs,  therefore, 
according  to  the  Abyffinian  accounts,  promifed  to  re¬ 
ftore  the  Alexandrian  faith,  on  condition  that  he  re¬ 
turned  victorious  from  Lafta.  The  army  then  readi¬ 
ly  agreed  to  follow  him  wherever  he  pleafed  ;  while 
the  rebels,  having  left  their  fortreffes  in  Lafta,  pro¬ 
bably  from  a  confidence  in  their  own  ftrengtb,  boldly 
marched  towards  the  royal  army.  In  the  engagement, 
however,  they  did  not  lliow  their  ufual  alacrity,  and 
were  foon  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  8ooo  men.  Many  Melcha 
of  their  heft  officers  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  Mel-  Chriftos  de- 
cha  Chriftos  himfelf  efcaped  only  by  the  fwiftnefs  0f  feated. 
his  horfe. 

By  this  victory  the  power  of  the  rebels  was  broken  ; 
but  it  was  not  attended  with  the  fame  fatisfaclion  to 
the  people  with  which  other  victories  were  wont  to  be 
accompanied.  On  viewing  the  field  ot  battle  along 
with  Facilidas  next  day,  the  prince  is  faid  to  have  made 
a  pathetic  fpeech  to  his  father  ;  in  which  he  told  him,  Pathetic 
that  the  bodies  of  the  men  he  law  dead  on  the  field  of'pyccb  pi 
battle  were  neither  thofe  of  Fagans  nor  Mahometans,  to* 
hut  of  his  own  Chriftian  fubjetfts  ;  and  that  victories  ofj,js  fat|lrr 
this  kind  were  like  driving  a  I  word  into  his  own  en- concerning 
trails.  “  *  IIow  many  men  (favs  he)  have  you  llaiigli-thc  w. 
tcred  ?  how  many  more  have  you  yet  to  kill '  Me 
to  the  Pagans  and  Moors 


for 
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carrying  on  this  war;  and  for  apoftatizing,  as  tiny  fay,  ^ 
front  the  faith  of  our  ancellors.’’  1  In-  king  ditl  not 
make  any  reply  at  that  time;  but  the  cffcfls  of  the 
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Abyfiinia.  prince’s  words  were  foon  apparent.  The  patriarch  took 
■  the  firit  opportunity  of  upbraiding  him  with  his  ingra¬ 
titude  to  the  Catholics,  and  delecting  the  religion 
whole  profeffors  had  by  their  prayers  obtained  fuch  a 
iigoal  victory.  To  this  Socinios  replied  in  general,  that 
he  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  eftabliih  the 
Catholic  religion ;  for  which  he  had  fned  the  blood  of 
thoufands,  and  had  ftill  as  much  more  to  flied  :  but  that 
he  Ihould  coniider  of  the  matter,  and  acquaint  him.  with 
liis  final  reloiution.  This  was  by  no  means  favourable  3 
for  next  day,  in  a  meffage  to  the  patriarch,  he  recount¬ 
ed  the  many  rebellions  which  had  been  excited  on  ac¬ 
count  of  religion  3  and  concluded  with  telling  him,  that 
though  the  faith  of  Rome  was  not  a  bad  one,  yet  the 
An  nniver-  people  of  Abyfiinia  did  not  underftand  it.  For  this 

tion^ant  rea‘cn  was  determined  to  grant  a  toleration,  by  al- 
uon  gran  -  jowing  fuc|1  profeffed  the  Catholic  faith  to  do  fo  in 

Oppofed  by  peace,  and  iuch  as  rather  chole  that  of  Alexandria  to 
the  patri-  do  the  fame.  The  patriarch  replied,  that  he  had  no 
area.  objection  to  grant  this  indulgence  to  iuch  as  had  not  yet 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith  3  but  thole  who  had  done 
fo  could  not  be  permitted  to  renounce  it  without  a  grie¬ 
vous  fin.  Thus  a  new  fyflem  of  perfecution  would  have 
commenced  :  but  the  emperor,  underilanding  well  the 
purport  of  his  difeourfe,  replied,  that  if  this  was  the 
The  empe-  cafe,  he  was  no  longer  mailer  of  Ills  own  kingdom  3 
rorreftores  and  immediately  afterwards  ill'ued  a  proclamation, 
andrian*'  therein  ke  declared  the  Alexandrian  faith  rellored, 
faith  and  ’lv‘tQ  altars  for  the  facrament,  liturgy-,  and  every 
refigns  the  other  thing  belonging  to  it  3  at  the  fame  time,  that  be- 
Aingdom.  mg  now  old  and  infirm,  be  himfelf  refigned  the  crown 
and  empire  to  Facilidas. 

This  remarkable  proclamation  was  made  on  the  14th 
of  June  1652-,  after  which  Socinios  took  uo  farther 
care  of  public  affairs  •,  nor  did  he  long  furvive  this 
tranfadion.  Fie  died  on  the  7th  of  September  this 
year,  and  with  him  fell  all  the-  hopes  of  the  Jefuifs. 
Facilidas,  as  had  been  rightly  conjectured,  was  an  in- 
Tlie  new  veterate  enemy  to  the  Catholic  faith.  As  foon  tbere- 
emperor  fore  as  jie  jiajj  obtained  the  government,  even  before 
to  theCa-  ,ie  took  uPon  himfelf  the  title  of  king,  the  Catholics 
iholics.  ''vere  everywhere  dilplaced  from  offices  of  trull  and  ho¬ 
nour  5  but  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  eftabliflied  on 
the  throne,  a  letter  was  fent  to  the  patriarch  informing 
him,  that  as  the  Alexandrian  faith  was  now  reilored, 
it  was  become  indifpenfably  neceffarv  for  him  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  efpecially  as  the  new  Abuna  was  on  the 
way.  and  only  deferred  his  journey  till  the  Romilh 
The  patri-  priells  ihould  he  out  of  the  country-.  For  this  reafon 
««Vr  comman^efl  t,ie  patriarch,  with  all  his  brethren,  to 
q'ldt  Abyf-  *cave  t*le‘r  convents  tliroughout  the  empire,  and  retire 
finia  '  to  Fremona  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Tigre,  there  to  -wait 
his  further  pleafure.  The  patriarch  attempted  to  foft- 
en  him  by  many  concelfions,  but  in  vain ;  on  the  9th 
of  March  1633  he  was  ordered,  with  the  reft  of  the 
fathers,  to  proceed  immediately  for  Fremona.  This 
they  were  obliged  to  comply  with  •,  but  the  emperor, 
underilanding  that  they  were  about  to  eftabliih  them- 
ielves,  and  to  lolicit  fuccours  from  Spain  to  accomplilh 
their  purpoies  by  force,  lie  lent  orders  to  the  patriarch, 
inftantiy  to  deliver  up  all  the  gunpowder  they  had  at 
that  place,  and  to  prepare,  without  delay,  to  fet  out  for 
Maluah.  Still  the  mlatuated  and  obft'inate  prieil  de¬ 
termined  not  to  comply  with  the  emperor’s  orders.  At 
laft  he  thought  proper  to  deliver  up  the  gunpowder  3 


but  refolved  to  leave  his  companions  behind  him,  and  Abyffinlai 

to  dii'perfe  them  as  much  as  poiiible  through  the  cm-  1 — ~v - - 

pire,  iu  cafe  he  himfelf  ihould  be  obliged  to  embark  at 
Maluah  3  which,  however,  he  did  not  by  any  means 
intend.  For  this  purpofe  he  applied  to  the  Bahama-  He  applies 
gafli,  named  John  Akay,  then  in  rebellion  againil  the  for  protec- 
emperor  3  who  carried  them  all  off  from  Fremona  in  jj0”  t0  the 
the  night  time,  under  a  guard  of  foldiers,  and  lodged  XX  then 
them  l'afely  in  a  ilrong  fortrefs  named  Aciicotta.  Here  in  rebellion, 
the  patriarch  imagined  that  he  might  remain  in  fafetv 
till  he  Ihould  be  able  to  procure  fuccours  from  India. 

In  this,  however,  ne  was  deceived.  John  conveyed 
them  from  place  to  place,  through  many  unjvholefomc 
iituations,  till  their  ltrength  as  well  as  their  patience 
was  c-xhaulled.  At  laft,  on  receiving  a  prelent  of  gold, 
he  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  old  habitation  Adi- 
cotta.  Facilidas,  then,  being  determined  at  all  events 
to  get  rid  ol  fuch  troublefome  guells,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  John  by  bribes  to  deliver  them  into  his 
hands.  John  was  too  delicate  to  comply  with  this  re- 
queft,  which  he  fuppoied  would  be  a  violation  of  hof- 
pitalitv  3  hut  he  conl’ented,  on  receiving  a  proper  com- The  patrf- 
peniation,  to  fell,  them  to  the  Turks.  Two  were  left  arch  and 
in  Abyllima,  m  hopes  of  ioon  fharing  the  crown  Qpother  niit- 
martyrdom  3  and  this  indeed  Facilidas  did  not  delay  pXuTtlie 
to  put  them  in  poffeflion  cf,  being  both  ordered  foi-  Turks! 
execution  as  ioon  as  he  get  them  into  his  power. 

Not  content  with  this,  and  being  perpetually  appre- 
henfive  oi  frefli  invafions  from  Europe,  lie  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  T  urkifli  bafliaws  to  keep  the  ports 
ofMafuahand  Suakem  fhut  agdinft  them;  bv.  which 
their  entrance  into  Abyfiinia  would  he  cffedualiv  pre¬ 
vented. 

During  thefe  tranfadions,  the  emperor  took  the 
moil  effectual  methods  othenvife  to  eradicate  the  Ro- 
milh  religion,  by  cutting  off  the  principal  perfons  who 
profeffed  it,  or  obliging  them  to  renounce  their  profef- 
iion.  The  principal  of  thefe  was  his  uncle  Sela  Ghri-  Sela  Clirf- 
ilos,  who  had  deferr  ed  fo  well  of  the  late  emperor  Soci-  ftos  Put  10 
nios,  and  ot  the  whole  empire  in  general.  His  exceffive  ^eat^‘ 
bigotry  in  religious  matters  proved  the  caufe  of  his  de- 
llrudion,  as  lias  formerly  been  hinted.  Y\  hen  it  was 
propofed  to  him  to  renounce  his  faith,  he  abfolutely  re- 
iul’ed  to' do  io,  either  to  avoid  the  greateft  puniftiment 
the  king  could  rnflici,  or  to  obtain  the  greateft  gift  he 
had  in  his  power  to  bellow.  On  this  he  was  baniihed 
to  an  unhealthy  diftrid  among  the  mountains  of  Samen  3 
but  as  even  here  he  kept  up  a  correiponder.ee  with  the 
Jefuits,  and  wifiied  to  facilitate  tire  introdudion  of 
more  Pcrtuguefe  from  India,  he  was  fer.tenced  to  be 
hanged  on  a  cedar  tree. 

I  he  expulfion  of  the  prefent  race  of  mifiionaries  did 
not  entirely  dilcourage  the  Europeans  from  attempting 
to  introduce  a  frefli  million  into  A  byffinia.  Tlie  ob- 
ftinate,  haughty,  and  rebellious  fpint  oi  the  Jeiuits  was 
univerfallv  condemned,  and  regarded  as  the  caufe  of 
the  extreme  averfion  fliowed  by  tlie  emperor  and  the 
whole  empire  againil  the  dedrines  they  profeffed.  It 
was  therefore  hoped,  and  not  without  feme  appearance 
oi  reafon,  that  the  point  might  frill  be  gained,  provi¬ 
ded  the  million  were  undertaken  by  others  lei’s  violent  A  new  .f 
and  inlidious  in  theii-  behaviour.  After  the  execution  Son  under-, 
of  thofe  who  remained  in  Abyfiinia,  fix  Capuchins,  the  taken  bv 
reformed  order  of  St  Francis,  were  fent  with  protec- fixFrancir- 
tions  from  the  Grand  Signior  to  facilitate  their  paffage  dXf  apu~ 
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Four  of 
them  mur¬ 
dered,  and 
the  other 
two  return. 

Three  o- 
thers  mur¬ 
dered  by 
order  of  Fa- 
cilidas. 


Melcha 
Chriftos  dill 
continues  in 
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into  Abyflinia,  where  tliey  hoped  to  revive  the  droop¬ 
ing,  or  rather  loll,  caul’e  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  event  of  this  undertaking  was  truly  unfortunate. 
The  Galla  murdered  two  who  attempted  to  enter  A- 
byflinia  by  the  way  of  Magadoxa.  Two  who  arrived 
fafely  in  the  country  were  Honed  to  death  3  while  the 
remaining  two,  hearing  at  Mafuah  of  the  fate  of  their 
companions,  returned  home  with  the  melancholy  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  This  had  1’uccefs  did  not  deter  tliree 
others  from  making  the  lame  attempt  a  lhort  time  af¬ 
terwards  but  they  having  imprudently  informed  Fa¬ 
cilidas  of  their  intention,  wrere  murdered  by  the  bafhaw 
of  Mafuah,  who  had  received  orders  from  him  to  this 
purpoie.  So  particular  was  the  emperor  with  regard 
to  the  execution  of  tliis  order,  that  he  caui’ed  the  ba- 
fliaw  to  fend  him  the  fkin  of  their  faces  and  heads  3 
that  he  might  know  by  their  faces  that  they  were 
Europeans,  and  by  their  lhaved  heads  that  they  were 
priefts. 

The  Catholic  faith  was  now  totally  fuppreffed,  but 
the  fpirit  of  rebellion  ftill  prevailed 3  and  Melcha  Chri- 
llos  continued  as  much  in  oppofition  to  his  fovereign 
as  when  he  firll  took  up  arms  on  pretence  of  religion. 
At  firll;  lie  met  with  extraordinary  fuccefs  3  totally  de¬ 
feated  the  royal  army,  though  commanded  by  Facili¬ 
das  in  perion  3  after  which,  purfuing  his  good  fortune, 
he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  capital,  entered  the  pa¬ 
lace,  and  was  formally  crowned  king.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  Iall  of  his  good  fortune.  Facilidas  hav¬ 
ing  Quickly  recruited  his  army,  font  three  able  gene¬ 
rals  to  attack  his  rival,  who  was  now  acting  the  fove¬ 
reign  in  his  palace.  The  rebels  were  attacked  and  fur- 
rounded  before  they  expected  an  enemy,  were  almoll 
entirely  cut  off,  and  Melcha  Clmilos  himfelf  was  killed 
in  the  engagement. 

p  O 

The  victory  over  Melcha  Cbriftos  was  followed  by 
feveral  fuccefsful  expeditions  againft  the  Agows  and 
Galla 3  but  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  this  empe¬ 
ror,  the  rebels  of  Lafta,  who  feemed  determined  not  to 
yield  while  there  remained  a  poffibility  of  reliftancc, 
choie  the  foil  of  Melcha  Chriftos  for  their  king,  and 
again  began  their  depredations  on  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  Facilidas  marched  againft  them  with  his 
ufual  activity  •,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  the 
greateft  part  of  his  army  by  cold  among  the  mountains 
ot  Lafta,  though  it  was  then  the  time  of  the  equinox, 
and  confequentlv  the  fun  was  only  1 2°  from  being  ver¬ 
tical,  the  latitude  of  Lafta  being  no  more  than  120, 
and  the  fun  12  hours  in  the  day  above  the  horizon. — 
Before  this  rebellion  could  be  luppreffed,  another  was 
begun,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Claudius  the  king’s 
brother.  He  had  not  the  fame  good  fortune  with  the 
rebels  of  Lafta  •,  but  was  quickly  defeated,  taken  pri- 
foner,  and  banifhed  to  a  mountain  called  IF echni ; 
which  ferved  from  that  time  for  the  imprifonment  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood-royal.  The  fupprelfion  of  one 
rebellion,  however,  feemed  to  have  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  giving  rife  to  another.  A  new .  expedition  was 
to  be  undertaken  againft  the  Agow-3  and  Shangalla; 
hut  they  had  polled  theml’elves  fo  advantageoullv,  that 
the  royal  army  was  entirely  defeated  without  being 
aide  to  make  any  impreflion  on  their  enemies.  Faci¬ 
lidas,  however,  knowing  that  this  defeat  could  he  at¬ 
tended  with  no  other  bad  confcquence  than  the  lots  ol 
the  men,  which  had  already  happened,  martlicd  direct- 
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revenge  the  defeat  he  had  fullained.  The  rebel  gene-  1 - v— - 

ral,  weary  of  a  contention,  in  which  he  probably  law  •'‘jbels 

that  he  would  be  finally  unfuccefsful,  chol’e  to  i’ubmit  a 
unconditionally  to  the  emperor  3  who,  though  he  at 
firll  afie&ed  to  treat  him  with  feverity,  foon  after  re- 
leafed  him  from  prilon,  bellowing  upon  him  lax-ge  pol- 
feflions  in  Begemder,  with  his  daughter  Theoclea  in 
marriage. 

facilidas  died  in  the  month  of  October  1665,  and  Reign  of 
was  iucceeded  by  his  Ion  Hannes.  This  prince  was**‘innt’‘ 
Inch  an  enthufiail  for  Chriftianity,  that  in  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  reign  he  iffued  a  proclamation,  forbid¬ 
ding  the  Mahometans  to  eat  any  flelh  hut  what  wras 
killed  by  Chriftians  3  but  lo  far  w7as  lie  from  any  in¬ 
clination  to  favour  the  Catholics,  that  he  ordered  all 
their  books  which  could  he  found  in  the  empire  to  he 
collected  and  burnt.  Much  of  his  time  was  fpent  in 
regulations  of  church  matters,  and  in  contentions  and 
trifling  difputes  with  the  clergy  3  which  conduct  fo 
dilgufted  his  l’on  Yafous,  that  lie  fled  twice  from  the 
capital,  but  was  purfued  and  brought  back.  The  lall 
time  was  in  the  year  1680,  when  he  found  his  father 
ill  of  the  diftemper  of  which  he  died.  Hannes  expired 
on  the  19th  of  July  that  year,  having  lived  at  peace 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  excepting  fome  trifling 
expeditions  againft  the  Shangalla  and  l-ebels  of  Lafta. 

A  afous,  who  Iucceeded  to  the  throne  vrith  the  ap-  Reign  of 
probation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  was  of  a  very  differ-  Yafous. 
ent  difpolition  from  his  fathei-.  Generous,  active,  and 
brave,  he  was  lefs  bigotted,  and  differed  from  him 
confiderablv  in  religious  principles.  Having  fettled 
church  matters  as  he  thought  proper,  his  next  Hep, 
and  the  1110ft  glorious  aCtion  of  his  whole  reign,  was 
to  pay  a  vifit  to  thole  of  the  royal  family  who  were  His  genero- 
confined  on  the  mountain  of  WechnC.  He  found  themjity^ 
in  the  moll  miferable  condition  3  all  in  tatters,  and  Yuct„ 
many  almoll  naked  3  their  i-evenue  having  been  ill  paid 
by  his  father,  who  was  of  a  fordid  dilpofition,  and 
the  little  they  received  having  been  embezzled  by 
their  keepers.  Yafous  was  greatly  moved  at  this  fpec- 
tacle,  ordered  a  large  fum  of  money  to  be  divided 
among  them  for  px-efent  relief,  clothed  them  accox-d- 
ing  to  their  rank,  and  fettled  mattei-s  lo  that  no  part 
of  their  revenue  could  ever  afterwards  be  improperly 
applied.  To  the  governor  of  the  mountain  he  affign- 
ed  a  large  traCt  of  tei-ritci-y,  to  make  amends  for  -the 
pi’ofit  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  derive  from  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  princes  3  and  finally  he  left  all  the  priton- 
ers  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  perfect  liberty  ei¬ 
ther  to  take  up  their  refidence  again  on  it  or  any 
where  elle.  By  thel’e  extraordinary  inftances  ot  royal 
munificence,  the  emperor  fo  efleftually  gained  the  af¬ 
fection  of  his  relations,  that  they  tmanimeufly  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  to  t  lie  ir  former  Hate  of  confinement; 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  his  reign  not  one  of  them 
ever  appeared  as  a  competitor  for  the  crown. 

Though  \  afous  is  laid  to  have  poffeiled  all  the  qua¬ 
lities  which  conilitute  a  great  am!  good  monarch,  tile- 
natural  turbulence  of  his  fubjcCls,  and  tin-  n-fllefs  dil- 
pofition  of  the  monks,  foon  began  to  fliow  tluinlelves  Irruption  «l 
by  new  feditiohs.  Thefe  were  preceded  by  a  violent  the  GulU, 
irruption  of  the  Galla,  who  were  overthrown,  as  ulual,  ‘  ^  "l" 
with  great  llauglitei-  3  but  foon  after,  being  folic i ted r(._ 
by  Ionic  monks  who  hud  drawn  over  a  part'  ot  the bcllion, 
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A’ojffinia.  Agows  to  their  fide,  the  difturbances  were  renewed. 

» — ‘--v  '• 1  ■'  A  grand fon  of  Socinios,  who  had  fled  to  the  Galla 
when  Facilidas  firlt  baniffied  the  princes  to  Wecbne, 
was  proc’ aimed  king.  A  multitude  of  favages  imme¬ 
diately  flocked  to  ills  ftandard,  fo  that  he  was  foon  at 
the  head  of  a  very  formidable  army,  while  the  Agows 
and  other  malecontents  were  ready  to  join  him  as  loon 
as  he  iliculd  repal’s  the  Nile.  'I  he  king,  however,  en¬ 
tirely  difconcerted  the  fcheme  by  his  activity  ;  for, 
advancing  with  the  utmoft  celerity,  he  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  before  the  Galla  on  the  other  fide 
were  ready  to  ioin  their  allies  on  this  fide  of  it.  The 
Agows  were  fo  confounded  at  his  prefence,  that  they 
allowed  him  to  pais  the  river  unmolefted.  The  Galla 
were  equally  furprifed  at  feeing  the  war  transferred 
into  their  own  country  }  and,  with  their  ufual  fickle- 
nefs,  deferted  the  prince  whofe  caufe  they  had  pre¬ 
tended  to  efpoufe.  A  few  remained  faithful,  but  were 
utterly  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Yafous  •,  the  unhap- 
QueUed  by  py  prince  himfelf,  whofe  name  was  Ifuac ,  being  taken 
the  empe-  prifoner,  and  put  to  death  in  the  prefence  of  his  rival. 
ror:  After  this,  many  great  exploits  were  performed  againft 

the  rebellious  Agows,  Galla,  and  other  favages  :  but 
which,  as  they  produced  no  other  confequence  than 
that  of  eftablifhing  the  emperor’s  character  for  perlon- 
al  valour  and  military  lkill,  we  (hall  here  pals  over  ; 
only  remarking,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  his  lubjects, 
one  of  his  campaigns  was  the  moll  glorious  ever  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  Abyffinia.  The  moll  memo- 
AtdvePthe°  ra^e  events  in  the  prefent  reign  regarded  religion,  and 
religious  a  renewal  of  the  correfpondence  betwixt  Europe  and 
miffions  Abyffinia  ;  of  which  we  have  a  particular  account  from 
from  Eu-  Mr  Bruce  to  the  following  purpoie.  About  the  end 
roPe-  0f  the  i-jth  century,  a  number  of  Francifcans  from 
Italy  fettled  at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  and  were  maintained 
at  the  expence  of  the  fathers  in  Paleftine,  though  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  independent  of  their  fuperior  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  Jerufalem.  The  latter,  difpleafed  at  this  me¬ 
thod  of  proceeding,  offered  to  fupply  the  million  to 
Egypt  entirely  at  the  expence  of  Paleftine,  and  like- 
wife  to  furnifh  from  thence  miffionaries  capable  ol  in- 
ftructing  the  people  in  the  Chriftian  religion.  This 
propofal  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception  at  Pome, 
a  new  fet  of  miffionaries  from  Jerufalem,  called  by  our 
author  Capuchins ,  appeared  at  Cairo  from  whence  the 
Francifcans  w'ere  baniffied,  only  two  of  them  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  that  city.  The  others  returned 
to  Rome  5  where,  finding  that  they  could  not  re-efta- 
blilh  themfelves  by  fair  means,  they  had  recourfe  to 
artifice  and  fiition.  It  was  now  pretended,  that,  on 
the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits  from  Abyffinia,  a  great 
number  of  Catholic  Chriftians  had  fled  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  of  Nubia  and  Sennaar,  where  they 
found  themfelves  fo  grievoufly  oppreffed  by  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  that,  without  fome  fpiritual  affiftance,  they 
would  be  under  the  neceffity  of  renouncing  their  re¬ 
ligion.  This  ftory  being  confirmed  by  the  two  Fran¬ 
cifcans  who  remained  at  Cairo,  the  caufe  of  thefe  fup- 
pofed  Chriftians  wras  eagerly  efpoufed  by  the  religious 
in  Italy,  and  a  new  million  fet  on  foot  at  the  expence 
of  the  pope  for  their  relief,  which  continues  to  this 
day  under  the  title  of  the  Etkiopic  mijfwn.  The  mif¬ 
fionaries  had  it  alfo  in  charge  to  penetrate  if  poffible 
into  Abyffinia  ;  and  to  keep  up,  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power,  the  Catholic  faith,  until  a  better  opportunity 
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ihould  offer  of  making  an  attempt  to  convert  the  whole  Akyffinis. 

empire.  For  this  purpoi'e  a  convent  was  procured  for  1 — - ’ 

them  at  Ackmim  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  permiffion  was 
granted,  notwithlranding  their  fonrer  banilhment,  to 
fettle  two  of  their  order  at  Cairo  independent  of  the 
fathers  of  Paleftine. 

V,  lfile  thefe  traniaitions  paffed  in  Italy  and  Egypt, 

Louis  NFS  .  of  France  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory. 

He  had  attempted  to  rival  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  the  magnificence  of  his  woiks  5  but  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  religion,  his  periecution  of  the 
Protellants,  and  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  had 
ftigmatized  him  throughout  the  greateft  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  as  a  bloody  and  mercilefs  tyrant.  To  wipe  off 
this  l'tain,  the  Jefuits,  his  great  fpiritual  directors,  form¬ 
ed  a  fcheme  of  inducing  the  emperor  of  Abyffinia  to 
fend  an  embaffy  to  France;  after  which  they  hoped 
that  they  might  get  themfelves  replaced  in  the  Etbiopic 
million,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  Francifcans.  The  king, 
whofe  pride  was  very  much  flatterfcd  by  the  propofal, 
readily  embraced  it ;  but  the  pope’s  content  was  llill 
neceffary.  His  Holinefs  was  by  no  means  pleated  with 
this  intrufion  of  a  temporal  prince  into  fpiritual  affairs  : 
neverthelefs  he  did  not  choofe  to  enter  into  any  conteft  ; 
but  that  he  might  undo  with  one  hand  what  he  did 
with  the  other,  he  appointed  fix  Jefuits,  of  whom  ^  er- 
feau,  the  ambaffador  of  Louis  to  himfelf  was  one,  to  be 
miffionaries  to  Abyffinia,  but  the  fuperior  of  the  Fran¬ 
cifcans  to  be  his  legate  a  latere  at  that  court ;  provid¬ 
ing  him  with  fuitable  prefents  for  the  emperor  and 
principal  nobility. 

The  Jefuits  now  finding  themfelves  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  l'upplanted  by  the  Francifcans,  applied  to  the  pope 
to  knowT  which  of  the  two  orders  fhould  make  the  firft 
attempt  to  enter  Abyffinia  ;  but  received  no  other 
anfwer  than  that  thole  who  were  moft  expert  fiiould 
do  fo.  A  erfeau,  probably  difpleafed  at  this  conduct 
of  the  pope,  went  to  a  convent  in  Syria,  of  which  he 
was  fuperior,  without  making  any  attempt  to  enter 
Ethiopia  :  therefore  the  million  remained  in  the  hands 
of  two  perfons  of  oppofite  profeffions,  a  Jefuit  and  a 
Francifcan  ;  the  name  of  the  latter  being  Baf  hal,  an 
Italian  ;  and  of  the  former  Brevedent,  a  Frenchman. 

The  latter  was  accounted  a  man  of  learning  and  pro¬ 
bity,  zealous  in  the  caufe  of  his  religion,  but  by 
no  means  imprudent  or  raffi  in  his  attempts  to  pro¬ 
mote  it. 

In  tbe  mean  time  an  unforefeen  accident  procured  Yafons  falls 
admittance  to  the  miffionaries  into  Abyffinia  more  Gck,  and 
readily  than  could  have  been  expeited  in  the  prefent  0;n<ts  for  aB 
fituation  of  affairs.  Yafous  and  his  fon  had  both  been  ^ 

attacked  by  a  fcorbutic  diforder  which  threatened  to 
turn  to  a  leprofy  ;  on  which  one  Hagi  Ali,  a  Maho¬ 
metan  factor  at  Cairo,  received  orders  to  bring  with 
him  an  European  phyfician  on  his  return  to  Abyffinia. 

It  happened  that  this  man  had  formerly  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Friar  Pafchal,  who  had  adminiftered  fome  me-I'n:'r 
dicines  to  him.  He  now  propofed  that  Pafchal  fiiould 
accompany  him  to  Abyffinia  in  the  character  of  a Prancifcan 
phyfician  ;  and  that  Friar  Anthony,  another  of  his  own  undertake 
order,  fiiould  go  with  him  as  his  companion.  But  the  office, 
this  fcheme  was  fruftrated  by  Maillet  the  French  con- 
ful,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  whole  from  Louis  XIV. 
and  wifhed  that  the  Jefuits  alone  fiiould  have  the  con¬ 
duit  of  the  million.  For  this  purpofe  he  reprefented 
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to  Hagi  All,  that  Friar  Pafclial  underftood  nothing  of 
medicine  but  he  promiled  to  furniffi  him  with  ano¬ 
ther,  tvhofe  Skill  he  extolled  above  all  thofe  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  Hagi  Ali,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter,  readily  agreed  to  Maillet’s  propolal ;  and 
Charles  Poncet,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  bred  a 
ckemiil  and  apothecary,  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  phyfician,  with  Father  Brevedent  to  attend  him  as 
his  fervant.  Thus  the  fcheme  of  the  Francifeans  was 
for  the  prefent  overthrown  ;  hut  unluckily  Maillet  em¬ 
ployed  one  Ibrahim  Hanna,  a  Syrian,  to  write  letters 
to  the  Abyffinian  monarch  and  fome  of  his  principal 
nobility,  which  he  defined  him  to  fubmit  to  the  in- 
fpediion  of  one  Francis,  a  Capuchin  or  monk  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  conlequently  an  enemy  to  the  Fran¬ 
cifeans.  Ibrahim,  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
monk  he  mentioned,  and  thinking  any  other  would 
anfwer  as  well,  carried  the  letters  to  one  of  the  lame 
name,  hut  of  the  Francifcan  order.  Thus  the  whole 
fecret  was  divulged  at  once  5  and  the  Francifeans,  with 
the  malevolence  effential  to  inch  religious  mifereants, 
refolved  on  the  deftruclion  of  Poncet  and  his  atten¬ 
dants.  At  prefent,  however,  their  fanguinary  inten¬ 
tions  were  defeated  j  Poncet  let  out  immediately  after 
he  had  received  his  commiffion,  and  arrived  lafe  at 
Gondar  the  capital  of  Abyffinia,  with  his  attendant 
Father  Brevedent,  on  the  21ft  of  July  1699.  Bre¬ 
vedent  died  on  the  9th  of  Augufl ;  but  Poncet  lived 
to  execute  his  commiffion,  by  making  a  full  cure  of 
his  royal  patient.  On  the  2d  of  May  1700,  he  fet  out  on 
his  return  for  Europe,  and  arrived  at  Mafuah  without 
any  bad  accident. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that  the  main  end  of 
this  undertaking  was  to  procure  an  embaffy  from  A- 
byffinia  to  the  French  monarch  ;  and  this  end  alio  was 
gained.  An  ambalfador  was  procured,  but  unluckily 
not  fuch  a  one  as  M.  Maillet,  the  chief  manager  of  the 
whole  project  defired.  This  man,  intoxicated  with 
abfnrd  notions  of  nobility  and  diflinctions  of  rank, 
could  not  make  allowance  for  the  difference  between 
the  appearance  of  an  ambaffai'or  from  a  barbarous  mo¬ 
narch,  however  powerful,  and  one  from  the  lovereign 
of  a  civilized  and  polite  nation.  The  ambalfador  fent 
by  Yafous,  therefore,  having  been  originally  no  other 
than  a  cook,  coidd  not  be  agreeable  to  a  man  of  fuch 
a  difpofition.  The  prefents  fent  by  the  Abyffinian 
monarch,  indeed,  had  they  arrived,  would  have  pro¬ 
bably  conciliated  matters.  Thefe  were,  an  elephant, 
fome  Abyffinian  young  women,  &c.  but  unluckily  the 
elephant  died,  and  the  ambalfador  was  robbed  of  all 
the  red  by  a  Turkifh  bafliaw.  Mai  let,  therefore,  na¬ 
turally  proud,  imperious,  and  covetous,  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  call  in  queflion  the  authenticity  of  Morat  the 
amballador’s  million,  to  call  Poncet  himielf  a  liar,  and 
not  to  allow  the  former  to  proceed  to  France,  'flic 
tranfaclions  on  this  oecafion  are  fet  forth  at  length  by 
Mr  Bruce  greatly  to  the  difgracc  of  Maillet ;  hut  as 
details  of  this  kind  would  fwell  the  prefent  article  be¬ 
yond  due  bounds,  we  muft  refer  the  curious  reader  to 
the  work  juil  mentioned. 

T!  10s  the  l’cheme  of  procuring  an  embaffy  from  \- 
hyffi’  a  having  proved  abortive,  the  next  project  01  the 
Jefuits  was  to  get  an  embaffy  fent  from  France,  whole 
object  was  to  lie  the  cementing  a  perpetual  p'  .acc  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  and  to  eltablilh  a  lulling  and 


commercial  intercourfe  \  though,  whatever  friendffiip  Abyffinia. 
or  good-will  might  take  place,  it  was  evident  that  v  J 
there  was  not  a  fingle  article  that  could  be  exchan¬ 
ged  between  them,  nor  was  there  any  ready  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  two  countries  either  by  fea 
or  land.  The  perfon  pitched  upon  as  ambalfador  M-  de 
was  M.  de  Roule,  vice-conful  at  Damietta.  He  isRo’*le 
characterifed  by  Mr  Bruce  as  “  a  young  man  of  lome  j^ma  a  °r 
merit,  who  had  a  conliderable  degree  of  ambition,  Prance, 
and  a  moderate  {kill  in  the  common  languages  ipo- 
ken  in  the  eall :  but  abfolutely  ignorant  of  that  of 
the  country  to  which  he  was  going,  and,  what  was 
worfe,  of  the  culloms  and  prejudices  of  the  nations 
through  which  lie  was  to  pafs.  Like  moil  of  his 
countrymen  he  had  a  violent  predilection  for  the  drefs, 
carriage,  and  manners  of  France,  and  a  hearty  con¬ 
tempt  for  thofe  of  all  other  nations  :  this  he  had 
not  addrefs  enough  to  difguife  •,  and  this  endangered 
his  life.”  Beiides  thel’c  difadvantages,  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  under  the  difpleal’ure  of  all  thofe  of  his 
own  nation  who  relided  at  Cairo  ;  lo  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  were  very  much  averfe  to  his  embaffy  j  and,  as 
the  Francifeans  and  Capuchins  were  his  mortal  enemies, 
he  had  not  a  lingle  friend  in  the  world  except  Maillet 
and  the  Jefuiffi;.  Unluckily  the  conful  milled  him  in 
one  of  the  moll  material  articles,  and  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  the  utmoil  confequence  to  him  in  the  ac- 
compliffiment  of  his  purpofe,  viz.  the  prefents  necci- 
lary  to  he  taken  with  him  for  the  barbarous  people 
through  whofe  country  he  was  to  pais.  Brocades, 
fatins,  and  trinkets  of  various  kinds,  according  to  Mr 
Bruce,  were  the  proper  wares  j  but,  inilead  of  this,  he 
had  taken  along  with  him  mirrors  of  various  kinds, 
with  the  pictures  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France, 
wearing  crowns  upon  their  heads.  The  former  of 
thefe  fubjected  him  to  the  imputation  ot  being  a  ma- 
while  the 


gician  ; 

would  bring  upon 
worfl  misfortune  of  all  was 


latter,  if  Ihewn  to  a  Mahometan, 
him  the  charge  ot  idolatry.  The 
the  malice  and  treachery 
of  the  Francifeans,  who  had  already  prejudiced  againlt 
him  the  people  of  the  caravan  with  whom  he  was  to 
go,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  through  which  the 
road  lay,  and  the  brutal  and  barbarous  inhabitants  of 
Sennaar  who  lie  in  the  way  betwixt  Egypt  and  Aliyi- 
finia.  The  confequence  of  all  this  was,  that  he  was 
murdered  at  the  laft-mentioned  place  with  all  his  rcti-ue  ;s  ranr. 
nue.  The  Francifcan  friars,  who  had  preceded  hitndered. 
to  Sennaar,  left  it  before  his  arrival,  and  returned  im¬ 
mediately  after.  There  cannot  therefore  he  the  lead 
doubt  that  they  were  the  authors  of  Ins  murder  ; 
though  the  higotted  difpofition  of  Louis  X  I  \  .  prevent¬ 
ed  all  inquiry  into  the  matter  ;  lo  that  the  particular 
Heps  they  took  to  accompliih  their  defigns  were  never 
publi filed  to  the  world. 

The  affaffination  of  De  Roule  was  preceded  by  that  Yafous  af- 
of  T  atous  emperor  of  Abyffinia,  who  fell  by  a  conlpi-,adinulcd. 
racy  of  liis  wife  and  loo,  occafioned  by  a  lit  of  jea- 
louly  in  the  former.  He  was  lucceedcd  by  his  Ion 
Tecla  Haimanout  who  had  conlpired  again  I  t  him.  Be¬ 
fore  his  death,  he  had  dilpatehed  a  mcliagc  to  tin- 
king  of  Sennaar,  requiring  him  to  allord  M.  de  Houle 
protection  at  his  court,  and  a  lafe  conduct  I 
it ;  hut  when 
journey  of  the 
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but  is  liim- 
felf  mur¬ 
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Reign  of 
Theophi¬ 
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A'bvil'mia.  turned  in  great  hafte  to  Gondar,  in  order  to  have  the 
C— y— — J >  letters  of  protection  renewed  by  Tecla  Haimanout 
the  reigning  prince.  This  was  readily  done:  hut 
before  the  meffenger  could  reach  Sennaar,  lie  was  in¬ 
formed  that  De  Route  Was  already  alfaffinated  ;  on 
which  he  returned  with  ftill  greater  halle  than  be- 
The  new  fore.  The  Abyilinian  monarch,  provoked  at  fuch  a 
emperor  in-  fcaaidalous  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  declared 
^°dse4°  re"his  intention  of  commencing;  hoftilities  againft  the 
death.  Ui  king  of  Sennaar  •,  and  for  this  purpofe  aflembled  his 
armv.  But  this  was  fcarcely  done,  before  he  Was  in¬ 
formed  that  a  rival,  named  Amda  Sion,  had  been 
let  up  againft  him  by  the  friends  of  his  father  T  afous, 
and  had  been  for  forne  time  privately  collecting- 
troops  to  furprife  him  before  he  could  be  ready  to 
make  any  oppofition.  It  was  therefore  necefiary  to 

employ  the  army  deftined  againft  Sennaar  to  reduce 
this  rebel  to  obedience  ;  and  fcarcely  was  this  done, 
when  the  emperor  himfelf  was  afl’affinated  )  lo  that  all 
thoughts  of  revenging  the  death  of  M.  de  Houle  were 
laid  aliae. 

•  Teela  HaimanoUt  periflied  in  1706,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  uncle  Tiffilis,  or  Theophilus ;  whole 
firft  care  was  to  apprehend  all  tliole  iuipected  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  death  ol  his  preckveflor.  llius 
the  murderers  of  Yafous,  whom  Tecla  Hainianout  had 
inftigated,  imagined  thcmielvcs  iecure,  and  came  to 
court  without  any  fear  of  danger  :  but  no  fooner  did 
Theophilus  get  them  into  his  power,  than  he  caufied 
them  all  to  be  put  to  death  without  exception  ;  the 
queen  herfelf  being-  publicly  hanged  on  a  tree.  Not 
fatisfied  with  avenging  the  death  of  Yafous  by  the 
execution  of  his  murderers,  he  did  the  fame  with  thole 
of  Tecla  Hainianout  ;  putting  to  death  all  who  were 
immediately  in  his  own  power,  and  commanding  the 
governors  ol  the  provinces  to  do  the  lame  with  thole 
whom  they  could  find  within  their  jurifdiclion.  One 
volts  but  is  0f  thefe,  named  Tigi,  who  had  formerly  been  Betwu- 
defeated,  ]iavjng  efcapod  into  the  country  of  the  Galla, 

railed  a  very  confiderable  army,  witli  which  lie  invaded 
Abyffinia,  where  he  committed  the  molt  dreadful 
cruelties.  Theophilus  engaged  him  on  the  28th  of 
March  1709-,  when,  witli  a  force  greatly  inferior,  he 
gained  a  complete  victory.  A  number  of  the  Galla 
fled  to  a  church,  hoping  to  be  protected  by  the  fanCti- 
ty  of  the  place  ;  but  the  emperor  telling  his  foldiers 
that  it  was  defiled  by  thole  who  were  in  it,  command¬ 
ed  it  to  be  let  on  fire,  fo  that  every  one  periflied.  Ti¬ 
gi,  with  his  two  fons,  were  taken  prifoners,  and  put  to 
death.  The  king  himfelf  did  not  long  furvive  his  vic¬ 
tory  •,  falling  lick  of  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1709.  ^ 

After  the  death  of  Theophilus,  the  line  of  Solomon 
by  the  queen  of  Sheba  was  fuperfeded  a  fccond  time, 
and  a  ftranger  of  the  name  ot  Qvflas  feated  on  the  A- 
byffinian  throne.  The  extreme  feverity  of  Theophilus 
in  punifhing  the  murderers  ot  both  Yafous  and  'lecla 
Haimanout  gave  oecalion  to  this  *,  lor  as  both  princes 
had  been  ailaflinated  in  conlequence  of  confpiracies 
formed  by  the  principal  people  ot  the  nation,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  confpirators  was  fo  great,  that  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  had  intereft  fufficient  to  influence  the  election 
of  the  new  monarch,  even  in  this  1110ft  capital  refpedt, 
of  his  not  being  a  defeendant  ol  Solomon.  Excepting 
this  Angle  defect,  he  was.  in  every  relpect  worthy  of 
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the  kingdom,  and  Was  already  the  higheft  fubjcct  in  it. 
Scarce  was  he  feated  on  the  throne,  however,  when  a 


Abyffinia. 


dangerous  confpiracy  vras  formed  againft  him  by  the 
very  perfons  by  whom  lie  had  been  placed  upon  it. 

Ouftas  baffled  their  deiigns,  by  feizing  the  principal 
confpirators  before  they  had  time  to  bring  their  ichemes 
to  a  bearing  :  and  feveral  people  of  the  fir  ft  rank  were 
condemned  to  lofe  tlicir  nolcs,  or  to  he  put  to  death. 

After  this  the  emperor  undertook  an  expedition  a- 
gainft  the  Shangalla,  according  to  the  barbarous  cuf- 
tom  of  the  Abyilinian  monarchs,  who  hunt  thefe  poor 
people  merely  for  the  fake  of  making  Haves  ;  ilaugh- 
tering  the  men  without  mercy,  as  well  as  many  ol  the 
women,  and  carrying  off  only  the  hoys  and  girls  into 
captivity.  In  this  he  met  with  perfeft  luccefs  ;  and 
was  about  to  attempt  the  GQnqueft  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  when  lie  was  called  hack  by  the  news  that  his 
prime  minifter  Tafa  Cliriftos  was  dead.  While  the  The  em- 
emperor  remained  in  his  capital  at  Gondar,  he  was  ta-  Pei01' 
ken  fuddenly  ill  j  which  he  imputed  at  firft  to  witch-  1C  ' 
craft,  and  therefore  uied  lome  antidotes  ;  among  which 
the  fmoking  of  the  palace  with  gunpowder  was  one. 

But  this  was  done  lo  careleisly  by  the  lervants,  that 
the  whole  building  was  confumed  \  an  accident  look¬ 
ed  upon  by  the  people  in  general  as  a  vciy  bad  omen, 
efpecially  as  the  king’s  complaint  increaled  every  day. 

At  laft  the  principal  officers  came  to  pay  him  a  vifit  of 
condolence,  as  they  pretended  j  hut  111  reality  to  ob- 
lerve  the  nature  of  his  diftemper,  and  to  conl'ult  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  it  was  likely  to  continue  till  they  could  fall 
upon  means  to  deprive  him  of  the  government.  Ou¬ 
ftas  underftood  their  intentions,  and  therefore  lummon- 
ed  all  his  ftrength  to  affume  for  a  moment  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  health  j  fo  that  the  officers  found  him  as  ufual 
engaged  in  lmfifiels.  Being  thus  dlfconcerted,  it  be¬ 
came  neeeli'ary  to  make  fome  apology  foe  a  vifit  lo  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  formal  for  which  they  were  at  firit 
fomewhat  at  a  lots  j  011  recollection,  however,  they 
told  him,  that  hearing  he  had  been  lick,  which  they 
happily  found  was  not  the  cale,  they  had  come  to  make 
a  propofal  concerning  the  lucceffion  5  profeffing  a  de¬ 
fire  that  he  would  quiet  the  minds  of  his  own  family, 
and  of  the  people  in  general,  by  appointing  his  firm  Fa- 
fil  fucceffor  to  the  throne  after  his  deceafe.  Ouftas 
gave  them  an  equivocal  aniwer;  but  the  dileourfe  con-  jyav;,j  pro. 
cerning  Fafil  happening  to  he  overheard  by  the  fol- claimed 
diers,  a  violent  mutiny  enined,  and  all  the  officers  who  emperor, 
had  come  to  vifit  Ouftas  were  killed.  Hart  ot  the 
town  was  let  on  fire  in  the  confulion  and  at  laft  a 
proclamation  was  made,  that  David  ion  ol  'l  aious  was 
king  of  Abyffinia.  The  prince  was  then  lent  for  from 
the  mountain,  and  arriving  at  Gondar,  was  crowned  on 
the  30th  of  January  1 7 1 4-  The  diftemper  ot  Ouftas,  Death  oi 
in  the  mean  time  continuing  to  increafe,  he  died  on  the  °uitas. 
loth  of  February  the  lame  year. 

The  new  emperor  was  a  rigid  Alexandrian  in  prin-  Rckpi  of 
ciple  j  but  Ouftas  had  been  fo  far  favourable  to  the Davld- 
Catholics  as  to  entertain  forne  of  their  priefts,  though 
in  a  private  manner.  As  it  was  the  cuitom,  however, 
to  call  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  on  the  acceffion  of 
every  new  emperor,  the  monks  and  others  infilled  up¬ 
on  one  being  called  on  the  prefent  occafion  •,  the  more 
efpecially  that  a  new  Abuna  was  come  from  Egypt, 
and  the  lenitv  fliewn  to  the  Catholics  by  Ouftas  had 
excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  Abyilinian  clergy  in  the 

higheft 
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Alnffinm.  higbeft  degree.  This  affembly  proved  fatal  to  three 
'  Koiniih  priefts,  whom  Ouftas  had  protected  and  fup- 
ported  for  tome  time.  They  were  brought  before  the 
king  and  Abylliiiian  clergy  ;  who  lhortly  afked  them, 
whether  they  believed  that  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
was  to  be  accepted  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  that  Pope 
Leo  lawfully  prefided  in  it  ?  To  both  thefe  queftious 
they  anfwered  in  the  affirmative :  on  which,  without 
'Three  Ro-  farther  trial,  they  were  condemned  to  be  Honed  ;  and 
roifli 1  priefts  tjle  fentence  was  inftantly  put  in  execution  bv  the  fu- 
death,  x  nous  and  ignorant  multitude,  only  one  perlon  m  the 
whole  affembly  exclaiming  againll  it  as  unjuft.  The 
priefts  being  thus  gratified  in  one  inftancc,  infifted 
that  Abba  Gregorius,  who  had  acted  as  interpreter 
to  the  three  juft  mentioned,  fliould  alfo  be  put  to  death  ; 
but  this  was  prevented  by  David,  who  found,  upon  in¬ 
quiry,  that  he  had  onlv  done  lo  in  obedience  to  the  ex- 
prefs  commands  of  Ouftas  his  l'overeign. 

Here  we  muft  take  notice,  that  though  the  faith  of 
Abyftinia  is  always  faid  to  he  the  fame  with  that  of 
Alexandria,  it  is  not  for  that  real’on  to  be  imagined 
that  the  clergy  are  all  of  the  fame  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  many  different  parties  exift  among  them, 
who  hate  one  another  no  lei's  than  all  of  them  do  the 
church  of  Home.  The  principal  of  thefe  in  the  time 
we  fpeak  of  were  the  monks  of  Debra  Libanos  and 
thole  of  St  Euftathius,  to  which  laft  the  emperor  him- 
felf  belonged.  On  the  arrival  of  a  new  ahuna,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  interrogate  him  before  the  emperor  and 
affembly  of  the  clergy,  which  of  the  two  opinions  he 
adheres  to.  The  emperor  at  prefent,  not  thinking 
his  prefence  neceffary,  fent  the  betwudet,  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfons  of  both  parties,  to  hear  the  profeffion  of 
the  new  abuna,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  proclaim¬ 
ed  to  the  people.  The  latter,  probably  not  willing  to 
contend  with  either  party,  gave  an  equivocal  anfwer. 
But  with  this  the  king  himfelf  was  diffatisfied  ;  and 
therefore,  without  confulting  the  abuna  farther,  he 
caufed  it  to  be  proclaimed,  that  the  new  abuna’s  pro¬ 
feffion  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  monks  of  St 
Euftathius.  This  was  highly  refented  by  the  monks 
of  Debra  Libanos,  who  inftantly  ran  to  the  abuna, 
and  from  him  received  a  profeffion  directly  contrary  to 
what  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  king’s  order.  Not 
Diffcnfions  fatisfied  with  this,  they  continued  their  tumult,  difre- 
am°ny  the  „ar(|jn_  t]ic  Imminent  danger  they  were  in  of  falling 
clergy.  under  the  king’s  dilpleaiure.  Due  ot  their  number 
was  fo  infatuated  as  to  erv  out,  that  he  law  a  cherub 
with  a  flaming  fword  guarding  the  door  of  the  houfe 
where  they  were.  Unluckily,  however,  they  continu¬ 
ed  their  affembly  fo  long,  and  behaved  in  fucli  a  fedi- 
tious  manner,  that  the  emperor  fent  againft  them  a  bo- 
Crcat  maf-  (]y  of  Pagan  Galla  •,  who  fell  upon  them  Iword  in  hand, 
clrr-yTind^  killed  upwards  of  100  of  the  ringleaders,  and  then  ial- 
lying  out  into  the  ftrect,  dellroved  indifcriminatcly  eve¬ 
ry  one  they  met. 

The  maffacre  continued  till  the  next  day  at  noon, 
when  a  Hop  was  put  to  it  bv  the  king’s  proclamation. 
The  vaft  quantity  of  blood  fo  wantonly  filed,  however, 
could  not  but  oceafion  great  difeontent  throughout  the 
capital,  and  the  bad  effedts  of  it  foon  appeared.  The 
king  was  tfnivcrfally  hated,  and  numberlefs  confpira- 
cies  were  talked  of ;  but  before  any  pretender  to  the 
crown  appeared,  David  himfelf  fell  lick,  the  caufe  of 
which  was  found  to  he  poilon.  The  perpetrators  ol 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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this  crime  being  known,  were  inftantly  put  to  death  j  Abyffinia. 
hut  nothing  could  fave  the  life  of  the  emperor,  who  1 — 
died  the  9th  of  March  *7*9  great  agony. 

David  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Bacuffa  5  who  Reign  of 
in  the  beginning  ot  his  reign  proved  very  levere  and  Racuffa. 
c-ruel,  cutting  off  almoft  all  the  nobility  who  could  he 
iuppofed  to  have  had  any  fhare  in  the  confpiracies 
and  leditions  of  former  reigns.  In  the  latter  part  of 
it  lie  became  much  more  mild,  and  was  beloved  by  liis 
f  objects.  He  was  fucceeded  in  1729  by  bis  l'on  Ya-  Of  Ya- 
fous  II.  who  continued  long  under  the  regency  of  his  fous  II. 
mother ;  and  as  loon  as  he  took  the  management  of 
affairs  upon  himfelf,  was  dillurbed  with  continual  fedi- 
tions  and  rebellions.  I11  one  of  thefe  the  city  of 
Gondar  was  made  a  field  of  battle,  and  was  fo  fre¬ 
quently  fet  on  fire,  as  to  be  almoft  entirely  reduced  to 
ruins.  Having  at  laft  iucceeded  in  reducing  all  his  Cultivates 
enemies  to  obedience,  he  encouraged  and  promoted  the  the  arts  of 
arts  of  peace,  repairing  and  ornamenting  his  palaces,  inPeace- 
which  he  employed  fiome  Greek  artifts.  For  this  he 
renounced  the  diverlion  of  hunting,  and  the  barbarous 
expeditions  againft  the  Shangalla  :  but  this  way  of  life  js  lampoon- 
proved  to  difagreeable  to  his  turbulent  fubjtcfs,  that  a  ed  by  bis 
levere  fatire  was  publiffied  againft;  him,  under  the  title  tul,jecY’ 
of  “  The  expeditions  of  Yafous  the  Little.”  Indig- 
nant  at  this  reproach,  he  determined  on  an  expedition  expedition 
againft  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar  ;  and  having  made  the  againft 
neceflary  preparations,  invaded  it  with  a  formidable  Senuaar. 
army,  without  the  leaft  pretence  of  provocation,  or 
making  any  declaration  of  war.  As  he  proceeded  in¬ 
to  the  country  of  the  enemy,  he  allowed  his  foldiers 
everywhere  to  exercife  the  greateft  cruelties,  to  dellroy 
every  living  creature  with  the  fword,  and  every  thing 
combuftible  with  fire.  Some  of  the  Arabs  joined  him 
as  he  went  along  ;  many  more  fled  from  his  prefence  } 
and  a  body  of  them  tried  to  oppofe  him.  Thefe  laft 
were  utterly  defeated  :  and  Yafous  without  delay  pre¬ 
pared  to  march  to  Sennaar  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

As  he  ftill  went  on,  the  king  Baady,  being  aflifted  by  A  divifion 
Hamis  prince  of  a  territory  named  I  Jar  Foor ,  furprifed  °f  h‘s  anliy 
one  divifion  of  his  army  fo  effectually,  that  they  were  cut  off‘ 
all  cut  off  to  the  number  of  18,000.  Yafous,  how¬ 
ever,  ftill  continued  his  deftrudtive  progrefs ;  though 
he  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  reducing  the  capital,  or 
fubduing  the  kingdom.  He  returned  triumphant  to 
Gondar,  making  a  great,  fliow  of  the  plunder  he  had 
acquired ;  though  the  dejedled  countenances  of  many 
of  his  army  fliowed  that  they  were  by  no  means  plea- 
fed  with  expeditions  of  this  kind.  The  king  himfelf 
was  luppoled  to  behold  the  (lift refs  of  his  fuhjects  on 
this  oceafion  with  a  malicious  pleafure,  on  account  of 
their  impatience  and  turbulence  in  times  of  peace,  and 
their  forcing  him  into  a  war  when  he  had  no  inclina¬ 
tion  tor  it.  In  a  fliort  time,  however,  the  people  were 
perfectly  comforted  for  the  lols  of  their  brethreu.  In  Religious 
the  late  unfortunate  adfion  they  had  loft  all  thofe  holy  utenlils  re- 
utenfils,  which  it  is  ufual  in  Abyftinia  to  carry  into  the  deemed  at 
field  ot  battle  in  order  to  eniurc  vidtory.  Among 11,1  cvtl  "  l_ 
thele  was  a  pidturc  ot  the  crown  ot  thorns  which  was 
put  upon  our  Saviour’s  head  ;  fome  pieces  of  the  true 
erofs  upon  which  he  fuffered  j  a  crucifix  which  had 
lpoken  on  many  occafions  ;  with  many  other  f  acred  n 
lies  of  equal  value.  Soon  after  the  battle  all  their 
were  redeemed  by  the  priefts  at  an  extravagant  rate  ; 
no  lefs  than  8000  ounces  of  gold  having  been  given 
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Abyffinia.  for  the  ipeaking  crucifix  j  and  for  the  reft,  we  are  to 
' — -v - 1  fuppofe  a  proportional  price  had  been  paid.  On  the  ar¬ 

rival  of  this  trumpery  at  Gondar^the  greateft  rejoicings 
were  made,  and  It  afous  was  aftonifiied  at  the  people 
hai  ing  fo  loon  forgot  the  lofs  of  their  countrymen  and 
relations. 

Soon  after  thefe  tranfactions  the  abuna  died  ;  but 
though  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  Abylfinian  monarchs 
to  advance  the  money  neceffary  to  bring  a  new  one 
from  Alexandria,  Yafous  found  himfelf  obliged  to  lay 
a  tax  upon  the  churches  for  defraying  it  at  this  time, 
having  lpent  all  his  ready  money  in  repairing  and  orna- 
The  mef-  menting  his  palaces.  Three  priefts,  configned  to  the 
l'engers  fent  care  of  as  many  Mahometan  factors,  were  fent  to 
lor  the  new  Egypt  for  the  new  patriarch  but  they  were  detained 
for  fome  time  by  the  naybe  or  prince  of  Mafuah,  who 
extorted  from  them  one  half  of  the  money  given  by  the 
emperor  for  bringing  the  abuna  from  Cairo.  A  aious 
no  fooner  heard  that  they  were  detained  at  Mafuah, 
than  he  fent  orders  to  Suhul  Michael  governor  of  Ti- 
gre  to  refufe  provifions  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mafuah, 
which  would  loon  reduce  the  naybe  to  obedience  :  but 
as  Michael  intended  foon  to  quarrel  with  the  king 
himfelf,  he  was  not  in  am  halle  to  obey  the  orders  he 
received.  The  travellers  were  therefore  detained  lo 
long,  that  on  their  arrival  at  Jidda,  they  found  they 
had  loft  the  monfoon  5  and,  what  was  worle,  the  fche- 
rift’  of  Mecca  would  not  allow  them  to  pais  without  a 
frelh  extortion.  Their  money  was  now  exhaufted  ;  but 
the  rapacious  fcheriff  put  one  of  their  number  in  pri- 
fon  5  where  lie  continued  for  a  twelvemonth  till  the  mo¬ 
ney  arrived  :  and  from  this  time  thefe  extortions  were 
changed  into  a  ftated  tribute ;  7  5  ounces  of  gold 
(about  1 861.  fterling)  being  granted  for  leave  of  pai- 
fage  to  Cairo  for  the  abuna  ;  90  ounces  to  the  fche- 
riff,  and  as  many  to  the  naybe,  for  allowing  the  abuna 
to  pals  from  Cairo  :  an  agreement  which  fubfifts  to  this 
day.  Several  other  infults  of  this  kind  being  received 
from  the  naybe,  Yafnus  at  laft  difeovered  that  there 
was-  a  Uriel  alliance  betwixt  him,  the  governor  of  Ti- 
gre,  and  the  Bahamagafh ;  any  one  of  whom,  had  he 
thought  proper,  could  have  crufhed  this  pitiful  prince 
with  the  fmalleft  effort.  On  this  the  emperor  deter¬ 
mined  to  march  againft  him  in  pcrlon  •,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  rebellion  which  had  been  purpofely  excited 
in  the  country  of  Azab  and  that  of  the  Dobas.  The 
rebels  were  eaiily  overthrown  :  but  thus  the  expedition 
againft  the  naybe  was  delayed  for  a  year  ;  during  which 
interval  the  emperor  fent  for  Michael  to  Gondar.  This 
order  was  poutively  refufed,  and  a  war  enfued.  Mi¬ 
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0f  chael,  unable  to  contend  witli  the  emperor  in  the  open 
Tigre.  field  took  to  an  high  mountain,  the  utual  refuge  of 
Abylfinian  rebels.  Here  aifo  his  had  fortune  purified 
him  all  his  polls  were  taken  by  ftorm  excepting  one, 
which,  it  was  evident,  would  likewile  have  been  carried, 
though  not  without  a  verv  great  expence  ot  men.  Here 
Michael  requefted  a  capitulation ;  and  to  enlure  favour¬ 
able  terms,  he  defired  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Yafous 
a  great  quantity  of  treafure,  which  would  otherwife  be 
diifipated  among  the  common  ioldiers.  This  being 
done,  Michael  defeended  with  a  ftone  upon  his  head, 
as  confelfing  himfelf  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  with  a 
defign  to  make  fuhmilfion  to  tire  emperor.  This  was 
prevented  for  one  day  by  a  violent  ftorm  of  wind  and 
rain  y  from  which  moment  the  Abylfinians  believe  he 


Michael 
obliged  to 
capitulate. 


began  convtrfe  with  the  devil :  but  Mr  Bruce  informs  Abyffinia. 

us,  that  he  has  often  heard  him  fay  it  was  Michael  the  — "v - 1 

archangel  who  was  his  correfpondent. 

Yafous  was  firmly  determined  to  put  this  rebel  to  Yafous  is 
death,  notwithftanding  the  quantity  of  gold  he  had  re-  obliged  to 
ceived  ;  neveithelefs  a  promife  was  extorted  from  him  Pruon  !llI« 
that  he  would  fpare  his  life.  As  foon  as  Michael  came  f 
into  his  prefence,  the  emperor  w  as  filled  with  indig-  clination. 
nation,  retracted  his  promife,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
carried  out  and  put  to  death  before  liis  tent  door.  The 
execution  of  the  fentence,  however,  was  prevented  by 
the  intercelfion  of  all  the  officers  of  any  coniideration 
in  the  court  or  army.  Such  univerial  folicitation 
could  not  be  withflood  :  Michael  was  pardoned  ;  but 
with  thefe  remarkable  words,  that  the  emperor  waflied 
his  hands  of  all  the  innocent  blood  which  Michael 
fliould  Hied  before  he  brought  about  the  deftruction 


of  his  countrv,  which  he  knew  he  had  been  long  medi¬ 
tating. 

Michael  continued  for  fome  time  in  prifon  ;  but  was  (to  is  fet  ai 
afterwards  fet  at  liberty,  and  even  reilorcd  to  his  go- 
vernment  at  Tigre.  No  fooner  was  he  reinitiated  in  the  higheft 
this  dignity,  than  collecting  an  army,  he  attacked  Ivai-  honours, 
mati  YV  oido  governor  of  Amhara,  defeated  him  in  two 
battles,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  among  the  Gal- 
la,  whom  he  foon  after  bribed  to  murder  him.  In 
other  refpects  he  behaved  as  a  moil  dutiful  iubjedt, 
gave  the  king  the  heft  intelligence,  and  fupplied  him 
with  Ioldiers  better  accoutred  than  he  had  ever  before 
beheld.  He  was  alfo  more  humble  than  before  his 
misfortune  j  nor  did  an  increafe  of  his  favour  and  in¬ 
fluence  make  him  deviate ' from  the  line  he  had  pre- 
feribed.  Having  begun  to  gain  friends  by  bribery, 
he  continued  to  add  one  bribe  to  another  to  lecure  the 
old,  and  to  gain  new  ones  by  the  fame  means,  pre¬ 
tending  all  the  while  to  no  kind  of  dignity  or  honour, 
not  even  to  fucli  as  was  juftly  due  to  his  own  rank. 

Thus  he  became  fuch  a  favourite  with  the  emperor, 
that  he  bellowed  upon  him  the  governments  of  En- 
derta  and  Sire,  in  addition  to  that  of  Tigre  j  fo  that  he 
was  now  mailer  of  almoft  one  half  of  Abylfinia.  Du- Caufe  of 
ring  the  reign  of  Yafous,  however,  he  attempted  no- llle.  8Teat . 
tiling.  The  foundations  of  the  diflurbances  which  ia 

fucceeded  were  laid  by  the  queen-mother,  towards  the 
end  of  tlie  reign  of  Yafous.  This  emperor  had  been 
married  when  very  young  to  a  lady  of  Amhara,  by 
whom  he  had  two  fens  named  Adigo  and  Aylo ;  hut 
as  his  wife  pretended  to  interfere  in  matters  of  Hate, 
lie  was  perfuaded  by  his  mother  to  hanifh  both  her  and 
her  children  to  YVechne.  After  this  his  mother  chofe 
a  wife  for  him  from  among  the  Galia  ;  a  people  of  all 
others  the  moft  obnoxious  to  the  Abylfinians,  both  on 
account  of  the  horrid  barbarity  of  their  manners,  and 
the  continual  wars  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  nations.  The  new  queen 
was  the  daughter  of  one  Amitzo,  a  prince  who  had 
once  hofpitahly  entertained  Bacufla  before  he  became 
emperor ;  and  his  people  were  eftcemed  the  leall  bar¬ 
barous  of  the  whole.  A  prejudice  againft  her,  however, 
atrainft  her  offspring,  and  the  emperor  himfelf,  never 
to  he  effaced,  now  took  place  among  the  Abylfinians  ; 
hut  this  did  not  ffiow  itfelf  during  the  reign  of  Yafous. 

The  emperor  died  on  the  21ft  of  June  17  $3,  being  the  Death  of 
24th  year  of  his  reign,  not  without  fufpicion  of  being ^Mous. 
poifoned  by  his  mother’s  relations,  who  were  now  at¬ 
tempting 
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Atiyflinia.  tempting  to  engrofs  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  into 


Reign  of 

X0.1S. 


their  hands. 


On  the  d  ath  of  Yafous,  his  foil  loas  by  the  Galla 
princefs  juft  mentioned  fucceeded  to  the  throne  with¬ 
out  any  oppofition.  The  difcontent  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  former  reign  about  the  power  alYumed  by 
the  relations  of  the  old  queen,  now  began  to  ihow  it- 
felf  more  openly  ;  and  it  was  complained  that  a  relation- 
fhip  to  her  was  the  only  way  to  preferment,  by  which 
means  the  old  families,  whofe  merit  had  often  faved  the 
^  ^  ftate,  were  totally  excluded  from  every  ihare  of  favour, 
introduced  ^le  acce^on  °f  the  young  king,  a  partv  of  Galla 
into  Abyf-  horfe,  faid  to  be  about  1  200  in  number,  were  fent  as 
tinia.  the  portion  of  his  mother  ;  and  thefe  were  quickly 
followed  by  a  number  of  private  perfons  from  motives 
of  curiofity,  or  hopes  of  preferment,  who  were  embo¬ 
died  to  the  number  of  600  into  a  troop  of  infantry, 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Woofheka.  The 
great  favour  in  which  thefe  'people  were  at  court  foon 
Two  of  induced  many  others  to  make  their  appearance.  Two 
the  king’s  0f  the  king’s  uncles  were  fent  for  by  his  exprefs  defire ; 
rive^and*  an<^  they  brought  along  with  them  a  troop  of  1000 
engrofs  al!  horfe.  By  the  time  thev  arrived  the  queen  was  dead  ; 
the  power,  but  her  two  brothers,  named  Bnrl/ir  and  Lubo,  finding 
that  the  kin?  put  an  entire  confidence  in  them,  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  party  at  court.  This  was  eafi’iy  ef¬ 
fected;  everv  thing  was  governed  by  Gallas ;  even  the 
king  himfelf  affected  to  fpeak  their  language ;  while 
the  Abyffinians  were  to  the  laft  degree  mortified  at  fee¬ 
ing  their  inveterate  enemies  thus  eftablifhing  a  domi¬ 
nion  over  them  in  the  heart  of  their  own  country.  At 
laft  the  king  thought  proper  to  appoint  his  uncle  Lubo 
to  the  government  of  Amhara  ;  but  this  produced  fuch 
exceffive  difcontent,  that  he  was  fain  to  retraft  his  no¬ 
mination  left  a  civil  war  fiiould  have  ejufued.  While 
the  empire  was  thus  divided  into  two  parties,  Suhul 
Suliul  Mi-  Michael  came  to  Gondar  in  a  very  fplendid  manner, 
clwcl  ar-  on  an  application  from  the  exiled  prince  of  Sennaav  to 
court.81  ^>e  re^ore^  to  his  kingdom.  This  prince,  when  conducted 
into  the  prefence  of  the  emperor,  profitrated  himfelf  be¬ 
fore  him,  owned  himfelf  his  vaffal,  ami  was  put  in 
poffeffion  of  the  government  of  Has  el  Feel  upon  the 
frontiers,  with  a  large  revenue,  where  he  was  advifed 
to  ftav  till  the  difputes  which  fubfifted  at  that  time 
King  of  fhould  fubfide.  This  falutary  advice,  however,  he  had 
Sennaar  not  prudence  to  comply  with  ;  but  fuffering  himfelf  to 
murdered.  j,e  deC0yC(]  from  his  afyluni  in  Atbara,  was  taken  pri- 
foner  and  murdered. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Abyflinia**.  prime  minifter. 
Welled  de  l’Oul,  died.  Pie  had  hitherto  moderated 
the  fury  of  the  oppofitc  parties  hv  his  wife  and  prudent 
conduct ;  hut  no  fooncr  was  lie  taken  out  of  the  way, 
than  a  mod  dreadful  feene  of  confufion  and  civil  war 
took  place,  which  raged  with  the  utmoft  violence  while 
Mr  Bruce  was  in  Ahvftinia,  and  feemed  not  like'y  to 
<nftC  cornc  to  any  termination  when  he  left  it.  The  whole 
empire  was  divided  into  two  great  factions  :  at  the 
head  of  the  one  was  the  old  queen,  mother  of  Yafous; 
and  at  the  head  of  the  other,  loas  himfelf  the  emperor, 
with  his  Galla  relations.  Matters  were .  firft  brought 
to  a  crifis  by  the  imprudence  of  the  emperor  himfclt  in 
bellowing  the  government  of  Begemder  upon  Brulhe 
one  of  his  Galla  uncles.  The  government  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  had  been  lately  refigned  into  the  hands  of  the 
queen  By  an  old  o!Bccr  named  Ayo ;  and  it  was  fuppo- 


parties. 


fed  that  his  fon  named  Mariam  Barea,  univerfally  al-  Abyflinia. 
lowed  to  be  one  of  the  raoft  accompliflied  noblemen  ofv“"'"v—- 
the  kingdom,  was  to  fucceed  him  in  this  government. 

This  opinion  was  farther  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of 
Mariam  himfelf  with  Ozoro  F.fther,  a  daughter  of  the 
old  queen  by  her  fecond  hulband.  Unfortunately  a 
quarrel  had  happened  between  Kafinati  Ayo,  the  old 
governor  of  Begemder,  and  Suhul  Michael,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  resignation  of  the  former,  and  continued  unde¬ 
cided  till  Mariam  took  the  office  upon  him.  The  oc¬ 
casion  was  quite  trifling ;  neverthelefs,  as  Mariam  had 
refilled  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  the  judges,  whom 
he  ficigmatized  as  partial  and  unjuft,  infilling  that  the 
king  ffiould  either  decide  the  affair  in  perfon,  or  that 
it  mould  be  referred  to  the  decifion  of  the  fword,  he 
thus  fell  under  the  imputation  of  being  a  difobedient 
and  rebellious  fubjcct.  In  confequence  of  this,  loas 
looked  upon  him  ever  afterwards  with  an  evil  eve ;  and 

now  deprived  him,  hv  proclamation,  of  the  govern- 

,  7  o  niade  Sfo- 

ment  of  Begemder,  giving  it  to  his  own  Galla  uncle  vernor  of 

Brulhe,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  fo  much  men- Begemder. 
tion.  This  unexpected  promotion  threw  the  whole  vn  univer- 
empire  into  a  ferment.  As  Begemder  was  a  frontier  fal  ferment 
province  bordering  on  the  country  of  the  Galla,  there  eu^ueB’ 
was  not  the  lead  doubt,  that,  immediately  on  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Brulhe  to  his  new  office,  it  would  be  over¬ 
run  by  that  race  of  barbarians,  remarkable  for  their 
favage  manners  almoft  beyond  all  the  other  nations  in 
Africa.  This  was  the  more  dangerous  as  there  was 
not  above  a  day’s  journey  betwixt  the  frontiers  of  Be- 
gemder  and  Gondar,  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire. 

Mariam  Barea  himfelf,  who  had  a  high  fenfe  of  ho¬ 
nour,  was  particularly  hurt  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  condemned  with  his 
family  to  be  fubject  to  a  race  of  Pagans,  whom  he  had 
often  defeated  in  battle,  and  obliged  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  fuperior.  All  remonftrance,  however,  was 
vain.  Brulhe,  under  the  function  of  the  imperial  com¬ 
mand,  advanced  with  an  army  to  take  poffeffion  of  his 
new  dimity  :  bnt  fo  exceedingly  averfe  were  the  A- 
byffinians  to  follow  him  in  this  expedition,  that  the 
army  disbanded  itfelf  feveral  times  after  it  bad  been 
collected  ;  and  it  took  up  almoft  a  year  before  he  could 
proceed  from  the  place  where  his  camp  was,  at  the  lake 
Tzana  or  Dembea,  to  the  frontiers  of  Begemder, 
though  fcarce  a  day’s  journey  diftant.  Mariam  Barea  is  oppofed 
beheld  his  operations  with  great  contempt,  employingb;  Mariam 
his  time  in  the  difpatcli  of  ordinary  hnfinefs,  and  en-®area. 
deavouring  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  king,  hut  with¬ 
out  fnccels.  As  his  laft  effort,  he  fent  a  renmnflrance 
to  the  emperor ;  in  which,  after  many  proteftations  of 
duty  and  obedience,  he  reminded  him,  that,  in  his  in- 
veftiture  into  the  office  of  governor  of  Begemder,  he 
had  fworn  not  to  allow  any  of  the  Galla  to  enter  his 
province  ;  that,  fhonld  he  deviate  from  the  obfervanee 
of  this  oath,  the  fafetv  of  the  princes  in  Wechne  would 
he  endangered  ;  they  would  conftantlv  be  liable  to  the 
invafions  of  the  Pagans,  and  probably  he  extirpated,  as 
had  already  happened  at  two  different  times  ;  and  ht 
begged  of  the  emperor,  if  he  was  determined  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  his  government,  to  beftow  it  rather  op<  u 
fome  Alryffinian  nobleman  ;  in  which  cafe  he  promifeJ 
to  retire,  and  live  in  private  with  his  old  father.  Hi 
had,  however,  formed  a  refolution,  which  lie  thought 
it  his  dutv  to  fubmit  to  the  emperor,  that  if  his  ma- 
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Abyffinia.  jelly  flioukl  think  proper  to  come,  at  the  head  of  a 
v“'"'  - '  Galla  army,  to  invade  his  province,  he  would  retire  to 
the  farthell  extremity  of  it,  till  he  was  flopped  by  the 
country  of  the  Galla  themfelves  ;  and  fo  far  from  mo- 
lelliug  the  royal  army,  he  might  be  allured,  that 
though  his  own  men  might  be  flraitened,  every  kind  of 
provilion  lliould  be  left  for  his  majefty.  But  if  an 
army  ol  Galla,  commanded  by  one  of  that  nation, 
fliould  enter  the  province,  he  would  fight  them  at  the 
well  of  Fernay,  on  the  frontiers,  before  one  of  them 
fliould  drink  there,  or  advance  the  length  of  a  pike  into 
the  province. 

This  remonflrance  had  no  efl’edl  upon  the  emperor. 
He  returned  a  fcoffing  anfwer,  announcing  the  fpeedy 
arrival  of  Brulhe,  whom  he  thought  fare  of  victory  : 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fliow  that  he  did  not  put  his 
Farther  confidence  entirely  in  his  prowefs,  he  created  Suhul 

promotion  Michael  governor  of  Samen,  which  lay  next  to  Tigre 
ol  Michael.  }n  the  way  to  Begemder,  fo  that  no  obfl ruction  might 
lie  in  the  way  of  that  officer’s  march  to  Gondar,  in  cafe 
there  lliould  be  any  occafion  for  him.  Mariam,  pro¬ 
voked  at  the  manner  in  which  lie  was  undervalued  in 
the  king’s  mellage,  gave  an  ironical  reply,  in  which  he 
alluded  to  the  name  of  Brulhe ,  in  the  Abyffinian  lan¬ 
guage  fignifying  a  kind  of  bottle ;  this  he  told  him 
would  be  broken  on  the  rocks  of  Begemder,  if  lent  in¬ 
to  that  country. 

Brulhe  de-  On  receiving  this  laft  mellage  from  Mariam,  the 
feated  and  king  inllantly  ordered  the  army  to  be  put  in  motion  ; 
killed.  ]jU(;  the  Abyllinians  had  unanimoufly  determined  not 
to  a<ft  offenlively  againfl  their  countrymen.  Brulhe 
therefore  was  left  to  decide  the  affair  with  his  Galla. 
Mariam  kept  exactly  to  his  word  in  the  declaration  he 
had  made  to  the  king,  not  ftirring  out  of  his  province, 
nor  allowing  the  leafi  attempt  to  be  made  to  haral's  his 
enemy,  till  they  were  drawn  up  at  the  well  above  men¬ 
tioned,  where  he  met  them  with  his  army.  The  Galla, 
uniupported  by  the  Abyffinian  troops,  were  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  bear  the  fliock  of  Mariam’s  army,  and  therefore 
foon  betook  themfelves  to  flight ;  but  a  part  of  them, 
who  were  furrounded  by  the  cavalry,  fought  valiantly 
till  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Mariam  had  given  the 
molt  exprefs  orders  to  take  Brulhe  alive ;  or,  if  that 
could  not  be  done,  to  allow'  him  to  make  his  el’capc. 
One  of  his  fervants,  however,  obferving  him  in  the 
field,  jniffied  up  through  the  enemy  to  the  place  where 
he  was,  and  running  him  twice  through  with  a  lance, 
left  him  dead  ori  the  l’pot. 

Mariam  Barea  w7as  no  fooner  informed  of  the  death 
of  his  rival,  than  he  cried  out  in  great  emotion,  that 
Suhul  Michael,  with  the  whole  army  from  Tigre, 
would  attack  him  before  autumn.  In  this  he  was  not 
Michael  deceived.  Ioas  inllantly  defpatched  an  exprefs  for  Mi- 

created  chael,  ordering  his  attendance,  and  inveiling  him  with 

the  dignity  of  Ras,  by  which  he  became  polleffed  of 
unlimited  power  both  civil  and  military.  Michael 
himfelf  had  for  a  long  time  feen  that  matters  would 
come  to  this  crilis  at  1  all,  and  had  provided  for  it  ac¬ 
cordingly.  He  now  fet  out  with  an  army  of  26,000 
men,  all  of  them  the  bell  foldiers  in  the  empire,  and 
Commits  10,000  of  them  armed  with  mulkets.  As  he  palled 
great  de-  along,  his  troops  defolated  the  country  wherever  they 
Tjftations.  came,  but  he  encumbered  his  army  by  nothing  ufe- 
lefs  ;  allowing  his  men  to  cany  along  with  them  neither 
women,  tents,  hearts  of  burden,  nor  even  provifions. 
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The  fubfiftence  of  his  troops  was  abundantly  provided  Abvfi'inia. 
for  by  the  miferable  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  1  ■'■„-■■■ -> 
through  which  he  palled  and  not  fatisfied  with  this, 
he  inlilled  on  a  contribution  in  money  from  all  the  di¬ 
ll  riels  within  a  day’s  march  of  thole  places  where  he 
was  ;  the  leall  delay  was  followed  by  the  daughter 
of  the  inhabitants  and  deilruction  of  their  houfes. 

Towns,  villages,  and  buildings  of  every  kind,  were  fet 
on  fire  as  he  palled  along ;  the  people  fled  from  all 
quarters  to  the  capital  for  refuge,  as  from  the  face  of 
the  moll  inveterate  enemy  5  and  Ioas  himfelf  was  now 
fenfible  of  his  having  been  in  the  wrong  to  invert  him 
with  fuck  unlimited  power.  On  his  arrival  at  the  ca-  Arrives  at 
pital,  Michael  took  poffeffion  of  all  the  avenues,  as  if  Gondar. 
he  meant  to  beliege  it;  fo  that  an  univerlal  conilerna- 
tion  enl’ued.  Inilead  of  offering  any  hollility,  how¬ 
ever,  he  waited  with  the  utmoll  refpecl  on  the  empe¬ 
ror,  proceeding  immediately  from  the  royal  prefence 
to  his  own  houie,  where  he  lat  in  judgment,  as  the 
nature  of  his  office  required  him  to  do.  No  fooner  Executes 
had  he  taken  upon  him  this  new  office,  however,  than  juftice  ini- 
lie  executed  juilice  in  fuch  a  rigorous  and  impartial  partially, 
manner  as  made  the  boldert  offenders  tremble.  Some 
parties  of  his  own  loldiers,  prefuming  upon  the  licence 
that  had  hitherto  been  granted  them,  entered  Gondar, 
and  began  to  plunder  as  they  had  done  in  other  places; 
but,  on  the  very  firll  complaint,  their  commander  can- 
led  1 2  of  them  to  be  apprehended  and  hanged.  Their 
execution  was  followed  by  50  others  in  different  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city  ;  after  which  he  gave  the  charge  of  the 
capital  to  three  officers  who  were  to  prefide  over  three 
quarters,  himfelf  taking  care  of  the  fourth.  Two  civil 
judges  were  appointed  to  affill  each  officer  in  a  diftricl, 
two  were  left  in  the  king’s  houfe,  and  four  of  them  held 
a  court  of  judicature  in  his  own.  Thus  the  inhabitants, 
finding,  that  inilead  of  bloodfhed  and  mafiacre,  they 
were  to  expcCl  nothing  but  rtri6t  equity  and  moderation, 
became  reconciled  to  Michael  the  day  after  bis  arrival, 
and  lamented  only  that  he  had  not  come  fooner  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  from  the  anarchy  and  conftifion  in  which 
they  had  been  held  fo  long.  To  fo  great  a  degree  of 
perfedlion  indeed  did  he  bring  his  legiflation,  that  a 
very  ffiort  time  after  he  entered  the  city,  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  bottle  of  water,  and  an  ounce  of  gold,  were 
expol’ed  in  the  market-place  on  the  head  of  a  drum 
night  and  day  for  lome  time,  without  any  one  offering 
to  take  them  away.  This  was  the  more  remarkable  as 
there  was  then  a  lcarcity  of  provifions,  and  Michael 
himfelf  would  allow  but  a  very  lcanty  fupply  of  water 
to  be  carried  into  the  citv  ;  thereby  giving  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  underftand,  that  if  he  lliould  let  fire  to  it  as  he 
had  done  to  other  places,  it  would  not  be  in  their  power 
to  quench  the  flames. 

The  capital  being  thus  fecured  in  perfect  obedience,  Marches 
Michael  next  prepared  to  fet  out  on  his  expedition  a-  againft  Ma- 
gainft  Mariam  Barea.  Senfible,  however,  that  the  r'um 
deftruftion  of  this  worthy  nobleman  would  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  great  degree  of  odium,  he  was  refolved  that 
none  of  it,  or  at  leall  as  little  as  poflible,  lliould  fall 
upon  himfelf.  For  this  purpofe,  he  infilled  that  the 
emperor  flioukl  march  in  pcrlon  from.  Gondar,  and 
carry  ail  his  foldiers  along  with  him.  Thus  lie  had  an 
opportunity  of  throwing  the  whole  blame  upon  Ioas, 
and  reprefenting  himfelf  as  no  more  than  a  paffive  in- 
llrument  in  the  affair.  He  alio  took  every  occafion  of 
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praifing  hi;  antagonist  for  his  virtues,  and cenfuring  the 
emperor  for  attempting  to  cut  off  fueh  an  excellent  of- 
iicer. 

In  the  mean  time  Mariam  Barea,  keeping  exactly  to 
the  terms  of  the  lafl  remonflrance  he  had  lent  to  Ioas, 
retired  before  him  to  the  extremity  of  the  province. 
Ioas  and  Michael  advanced  furioufly,  burning  and  de- 
flroying  every  thing  as  they  went  along.  An  engage¬ 
ment  at  lalt  enfued  at  a  place  called  Nefas  Mitja , 
on  the  extreme  borders  of  Begemder,  when  Mariam 
could  not  retreat  without  going  out  of  the  province. 
As  the  royal  army  was  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  the  other,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  of  fuperior 
Ikill,  victory  was  not  long  of  being  decided  in  its  fa¬ 
vour.  Mariam  with  12  of  his  officers,  took  refuge 
in  the  country  of  the  Galla ;  but  were  immediately 
delivered  up  by  that  faithlels  people.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Lubo  the  brother  of  Brulhe,  who  is  laid 
with  his  own  hands  to  have  cut  his  throat  as  a  lheep 
is  commonly  killed  in  this  country,  and  afterwards  to 
have  disfigured  the  body  in  a  fhocking  manner.  The 
head  was  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Michael’s  tent,  who 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  uncovered  in  his  prefence. 
It  was  afterwards  lent  to  the  family  of  Brulhe  in  the 
country  of  the  Galla,  to  lliow  them  what  attention 
had  been  given  to  revenge  his  death  ;  and  this  difplea- 
fed  the  Abyffinians  even  more  than  any  thing  that 
had  yet  happened  fince  the  beginning  of  the  contell. 
The  12  officers,  who  were  taken  along  with  him, 
fought  protection  in  the  tent  of  Has  Michael,  to  which 
they  were  iufiered  to  elcape  by  Wooflieka  their  keep¬ 
er.  Lubo,  however,  intended  likewife  to  have  facri- 
ficed  them  as  he  had  done  Mariam,  and  therefore  lent 
W  ooffieka.to  demand  them  ;  but  no  looner  had  he  un¬ 
folded  his  errand,  than  Michael,  in  a  rage,  called  to  his 
attendants  to  cut  him  in  pieces  before  the  tent  door; 
which  would  certainly  have  been  done,  had  he  not  fled 
with  the  utmoft  precipitation. 

The  lcandalous  afceudency  which  the  Galla  always 
manifefted  over  the  king,  had  greatly  dilpleafed  Mi¬ 
chael  ;  who  exprefl’ed  himfelf  fo  freely  on  the  iub- 
ject,  that  a  coolnels  took  place  between  them.  An¬ 
other  officer  named  ff'aragna  Fajil ,  a  Galla  by 
birth,  had  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  king’s  favour, 
and  greatly  diftinguiflied  himfelf  at  the  battle  of 
Nefas  Mula.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he 
foon  became  a  rival  to  Michael  ;  and  this  rivallhip 
was  greatly  augmented  by  the  following  circumllance. 
Near  the  field  of  battle  at  Nefas  Mula  was  a  houl’e 
of  Mariam  Barea,  where  Oxoro  Efther  his  widow  now 
was.  Being  furrounded  by  pleafant  and  verdant  mea¬ 
dows,  Fafil  encamped  there  for  the  fake  of  his  caval¬ 
ry.  No  other  defign  was  at  that  time  apparent  ;  how¬ 
ever  his  pretence  greatly  alarmed  the  princefs.  She 
had  along  with  her  at  that  time  a  nobleman  named 
Ayto  Aylo ,  who  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Sennaar ;  hut 
had  there  been  terrified  to  fueh  a  degree,  that  he  rclol- 
ved  to  renounce  the  world  ever  after  and  turn  monk. 
In  this  character  he  was  now  with  Oxoro  Efther:  and 
though  he  rtfuled  to  he  concerned  in  any  military  af¬ 
fairs,  lie  was  Hill  confulted  by  both  parties  as  a  kind 
of  oracle.  In  the  prefent  emergency,  therefore,  he  told 
the  priucefs  that  there  was  only  one  way  hv  which  fhe 
could  l’ecure  herfelf  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Galla,  and 
becoming  a  prey  to  one  or  other  of  the  murderers  ol 


her  huffiand  ;  and  that  was  by  immediately  efpoufmg  Abvflinia. 

Has  Michael.  Oxoro  was  perfectly  icniiblc  of  the  1 - *  ’ 

propriety  of  the  advice,  and  therefore  let  out  next 
morning  in  company  with  Aylo  to  Michael’s  tent. 

Here  ilie  threw  herlelf  at  his  feet  on  the  ground  ;  and 
refilling  to  rife,  Aylo  explained  her  errand,  informing 
the  lias  that  fhe  intended  to  bellow  herfelf  upon  him 
in  marriage,  as  being  the  onlv  perfon  not  guilty  of  her 
former  huihand’s  death  capable  of  affording  her  pro¬ 
tection  ia  her  prefent  fituation.  Michael  law  clearly  Michael 
the  advantages  attending  luch  a  match  ;  and  therefore 
having  cauied  the  army  to  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  zoroEIthcr. 
battle,  as  if  for  a  review,  he  lent  for  a  priell,  and  was 
married  to  the  princefs  in  <the  fight  of  all  his  men.  The 
ceremony  was  followed  by  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
whole  army  ;  and  Ioas  was  loon  informed  of  the  rea- 
lon.  He  expreffed  his  difpleafure  at  the  match,  how¬ 
ever,  in  fueh  unequivocal  terms,  that  a  mutual  hatred 
from  that  moment  commenced.  This  was  foon  made 
public  by  a  very  trifling  accident.  One  day  while  the 
army  was  marching,  Michael  being  much  incommoded 
by  the  fun,  which  affected  his  eyes,  threw  a  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  over  his  head  to  keep  off  the  heat.  This  was 
inftantiy  told  the  king,  who  took  it  as  an  affront  of¬ 
fered  to  himfelf ;  for  in  Abyffinia  it  is  unlawful  to  co¬ 
ver  the  head  on  any  occaiion  whatever  in  prefence  of 
the  emperor,  or  even  within  fight  of  the  palace  where 
he  lodges,  ioas  was  no  i’ooner  informed  of  the  fuppo- 
ied  afllont,  than  he  lent  to  the  Kas  to  know  upon  what 
account  he  preiumed  to  cover  his  head  in  his  prelence  ; 
hut  though  the  covering  was  inftantiy  taken  off,  it  was 
thought  that  no  atonement  could  ever  be  made  for  fueh 
a  grievous  offence.  Soon  after  this  a  quarrel  happening 
between  Fafil  and  a  perfon  named  GuJJio,  likewife  a  man 
of  great  confequence,  complaint  was  made  to  the  Kas, 
who,  as  civil  judge,  fummoned  both  parties  before  him. 

Fafil  abfolutely  refilled  to  obey  any  luch  juriidiction  ; 
and  the  affair  being  laid  before  the  other  judges,  it  was 
given  in  favour  of  Michael,  and  Fafil  declared  to  be  in 
rebellion.  This  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  de-  Final  qnar-. 
pricing  him  of  his  government  of  Damot,  and  every 
other  public  office  he  held.  Fafil,  however,  had  no  j^fafil. 
mind  to  fubmit  to  this  difgrace ;  and  therefore,  after 
holding  a  long  conference  with  the  king,  departed 
with  his  army,  encamping  on  the  high  road  betwixt 
Damot  and  Gondar,  where  he  intercepted  the  proviiions 
coming  from  the  fouthward  to  the  capital.  This  was 
followed  by  an  attempt  to  affaliinate  the  Kas.  A  fliot  A  fliot  fired 
was  fired  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace  into  "^*^*1 
the  lioufe  where  he  fat  in  judgment ;  the  diftanee  be-  [ia|.wc 
ing  fo  fmall,  that  he  could  ealily  he  feen  from  the  pa-jow. 
lace  while  thus  employed.  The  hall,  however,  miffed 
Michael,  but  killed  a  dwarf  who  was  Handing  before 
him  fanning  the  flies  from  his  face.  As  it  was  evident 
that  this  fliot  mull  have  been  fired  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  king,  it  was  rightly  judged  to  be  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  hoililities.  Ioas  inilautly  removed  to  a  di- 
llance,  but  lent  Wooflieka  with  orders  to  the  Has  to 
return  to  Tigre  without  feeing  It  is  face  *,  declaring,  at 
the  fame  time,  his  own  uncle  Bubo  governor  of  Begem¬ 
der  and  Amhara.  Michael  could  fcarcelv  he  prevailed 
upon  to  lee  W  ooihcka,  and  told  him  that  he  (hould 
certainly  be  put  to  death  the  next  time  he  appeared  in 
his  prelence.  Next  day  ioas  lent  a  meflage  to  the  Has 
by  four  judges,  commanding  him  to  return  to  1  igrd 

without 


I'aCl  de¬ 
feated  by 
Michael. 


Fafil  de¬ 
feated. 
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Abyffinia.  without  the  leaft  delay,  under  pain  of  Ids  higbeft  dif-  garded 
pleafure.  Michael  returned  a  formal  anfvver,  conclud¬ 
ing,  that  he  expected  the  king  himfelf  to  be  ready  to 
march  again  ft  Falil  to-morrow.  To  this  an  abfolute 
refufal  was  given  :  on  which  Michael  ifl’ued  a  procla¬ 
mation,  commanding  all  the  Galla  to  leave  the  capital 
next  day  under  pain  of  death  :  in  cafe  of  difobedience 
they  were  declared  outlaws,  and  liable  to  be  killed  by 
the  firft  that  met  them  if  they  were  found  24  hours  af¬ 
ter  the  proclamation  in  the  capital,  or  to  the  fame  pe¬ 
nalty  if  they  were  found  in  the  kingdom  after  ten 
days.  An  engagement  took  place  a  fliort  time  after, 
in  which  Fafil  was  totally  defeated,  and  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  into  Damot.  In  this  engagement  fome  of  the 
king’s  black  horfe  were  taken.  Thefe  were  all  Haves, 
and  fubjeft  to  no  other  commands  but  thole  of  his  raa- 
jeftv  himfelf.  Their  appearance  clearly  {bowed  that 
they  muft  have  been  fent  by  the  king  to  fight  againlt 
the  Ras.  All  of  them  were  therefore  brought  before 
the  latter,  and  interrogated  by  whofe  orders  they  had 
come  to  the  battle.  Two  refufed  to  give  any  anfwer, 
and  had  their  throats  cut  in  prefence  of  their  compa¬ 
nions.  A  third  plainly  told  him  that  they  had  been 
fent  by  the  king  ;  who  had  likewife  ordered  an  Arme¬ 
nian  to  fire  out  of  the  palace  window  at  Ras  Michael. 

On  this  the  prifoners  were  difmilled  ;  but  affaffins  in- 
loas  affafli-  ftantly  difpatched  to  put  an  end  to  the  king’s  life  ; 
nated.  which  they  accomphfhed,  and  buried  him  in  a  church 
dedicated  to  St  Raphael. 

On  the  death  of  Ioas,  Michael,  now  abfolute  mafter 
iijfby  Mi-Ct  Abyffinia,  fet  up  for  emperor  FI  annes,  brother  to 
chael,  and  the  late  king  Bacuffa,  an  old  man  who  had  refided  al- 
foon  after  moft  all  his  lifetime  on  the  mountain  of  Wechne,  and 
poifoned.  being  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  was  on  this  account  probably  fuppofed  by  Mi¬ 
chael  to  be  the  more  proper  for  his  purpofes.  Han- 
nes  had  been  maimed  by  the  lofs  of  his  hand,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  throne ;  but  this  ob¬ 
jection  was  laughed  at  by  the  Ras.  He  found  him, 
however,  poffeffed  of  a  quality  much  more  inimical  to 
his  own  purpofes  ;  and  that  was,  an  abfolute  averfion 
at  meddling  with  the  allairs  of  government  :  fo  that  he 
could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  take  the  field  a- 
gainft  Fafil’.  Michael  therefore  was  obliged  to  fet  out 
by  himfelf;  but  thinking  it  improper  to  leave  a  king 
of  anv  kind  behind  him  in  the  capital,  he  had  the  old 
man  poifoned  before  his  departure  ;  putting  his  fon 
Tecla  Haimanout  in  his  place. 

Reign  of  The  young  emperor,  according  to  Mr  Bruce’s  ac- 
Tecla  Hai-  COunt,  was  of  a  fair  complexion,  lefs  tawney  than  a 
manout.  Neapolitan  or  Portuguefe,  owing  to  his  having  been 
horn  in  the  mountain.  Fie  was  endowed  with  many 
princely  accomplifiiments ;  and  fo  much  attached  to 
Michael  Ras,  that  he  called  him  Father  from  the  time 
of  his  acceffion,  waiting  upon  him  when  indifpofed 
with  the  affection  of  a  fon.  There  being  now  no  ob¬ 
jection,  therefore,  Michael  marched  againft  Fafil  with¬ 
out  delay,  and  entirely  defeated  him  on  the  3d  of  De¬ 
cember  1769.  On  this  occafion  Woofheka  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  afterwards  Head  alive,  notwithftanding 
the  interceffion  of  fome  of  Michael’s  officers  for  him  ; 
his  Ikin  being  afterwards  formed  into  a  bottle.  This 
piece  of  cruelty  was  attributed  to  Oz.010  Either  ;  whom 
Mr  Bruce  reprefents  as  the  moft  humane  and  merciful 
of  women;  though  he  is  obliged  to  allow,  that  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  as  well  as  on  every  other  which  re- 
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her  former  hufband,  ffie  entirely  forgot  her  Abyffinia. 
character.  The  night  on  which  this  miferable  victim ■  v -■■■■■  » 
was  deftroyed,  the  appeared  in  the  king’s  tent  drefied 
like  a  bride  ;  and  in  a  little  time  returned  in  triumph 
to  Gondar. 

Soon  after  thefe  tranfaCtions  Mr  Bruce  entered  A-  Mr  Brace'* 
byffinia.  He  arrived  at  Mafuah  when  there  was  only  ;‘r'vvi  an<i 
a  report  of  Hannes’s  being  ill,  and  Mr  Bruce  was  fup-  -'n 
pofed  to  be  his  phyncian,  though  in  truth  that  emperor  n;a, 
was  already  dead.  Here  he  was  ili-tiea'ed  by  the 
naybe,  with  a  defign  to  extort  money,  and  afterwards 
probably  to  put  him  to  death,  as  was  his  cuftom  with 
other  ftrangers.  He  elcaped  the  danger,  however,  by 
the  protection  of  Aehmet,  nephew  and  heir  apparent  to 
the  naybe,  and  by  his  own  prudent  and  reiolute  beha¬ 
viour  ;  threatening  his  adversaries  with  the  arrival  of  a 
Britifh  man  of  war  in  cafe  of  any  injury  ;  lhowing  the 
Grand  Signior’s  protection  ;  making  ufe  of  the  name 
of  Ras  Michael,  now  fo  formidable,  and  to  whom  he  had 
obtained  a  recommendation,  &c.  After  many  vexa¬ 
tions  and  delays,  he  was  at  laft  allowed  to  depart ;  and 
a  guide,  by  name  S'aloome,  was  fent  along  with  him. 

This  man  was  brother-in-law  to  the  naybe,  and  a  profef- 
fed  Chriftian  ;  but  a  traitor  in  his  heart,  and  who  willi- 
ed  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  hurt  our  traveller. 

He  was  furniflied  with  another  guide,  however,  by  his 
friend  Aehmet,  to  inform  him  where  to  pitch  his  tent, 
and  other  necelfary  particulars. 

On  the  1 5th  of  November  1769  Mr  Bruce  left  Ar-®ct^°^'- 
keeko,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  and  proceeded  " 
fouthwards  for  Gondar  the  capital  cf  Abyffinia.  Af¬ 
ter  an  hour’s  journey,  he  pitched  his  tent  near  a  pit 
full  of  rain  water,  where  he  remained  all  day ;  and  in 
the  evening  a  meffenger  arrived  from  the  naybe,  who 
took  away  the  guide  Sa/oome.  Next  day  the  latter 
returned  in  company  with  Aehmet  the  naybe’s  ne¬ 
phew  already  mentioned.  The  latter  caufcd  him  de- 


pofite  in  his  hands  Saloome’s  full  hire,  as  though  he 
had  gone  the  whole  length  he  had  promifed.  Four 
of  the  men  were  commanded  to  go  back  to  Ar- 
keeko,  and  others  put  in  their  place :  after  which 
Aehmet  told  Mr  Bruce  that  he  was  not  to  take  the 
road  through  Dobarwa,  though  near,  becaufe  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  naybe  ;  but  that  Saloome  knew  another 
by  a  place  called  Dixan ,  which  belonged  to  himfelf, 
and  where  he  could  infure  him  of  a  good  reception. 
In  this  journey,  he  told  him,  that  lie  would  be  obliged 
to  crofs  the  mountain  of  Taranta,  the  higheft  in  Abyf- 


re- 


finia;  but  the  fatigue  of  this  would  be  more  than 
compenfed  by  the  affurance  of  fafety  and  the  curiofity 
of  the  place.  Taking  leave  of  Aehmet  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  therefore,  Mr  Bruce  with  his  com¬ 
pany  finally  fet  out  on  their  journey  the  evening  of  the 
1 6th.  For  the  ffiort  fpace  they  had  travelled,  the  Account  or 
ground  was  covered  with  grafs  broader  in  the  leaf  than  the  country 
ours ;  but  in  a  little  time  the  foil  became  hard,  dry, 
gravelly,  and  full  of  acacia  or  Egyptian  thorn.  Next  ^ 
day  (the  17th)  they  changed  their  courfe  from  fonlli  to 
weft  ;  and  foon  arrived  at  a  range  of  mountains  {land¬ 
ing  fo  clofe  to  one  another,  that  there  was  no  palt’age 
between  them  excepting  what  was  worn  by  torrents  of 
water  ;  the  bed  of  one  of  which  confequently  now  1  e- 
canre  their  road.  In  the  evening  they  pitched  their 
tent  at  fome  di 'lance  from  this  torrent,  which  had 
fcarcely  any  water  in  it  when  they  left  it;  but  all  the 


afternoon  there  had  been  an  appearance  of  rain,  with 

much 
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Ab  iTinia.  much  thunder  and  lightning,  at  a  diffance.  On  a 
1  — v1"  ■  ludden  they  lieard  a  nolle  among  the  mountains  louder 
Sudden  than  thunder  •,  and  inftantly  law  the  torrent,  fwelled 
torr  Vt  a  unmenfely  hy  the  dillant  rains,  now  running  like  a 
rapid  liver,  and  the  foremoil  part  of  it  advancing  in  its 
bed  in  a  body  of  water  about  the  height  of  a  man. 
Having  run  for  fome  time  in  this  violent  manner,  the 
current,  no  longer  lupplied  by  the  rains,  began  to  di¬ 
minish,  and  by  the  next  morning  was  quite  gone. 
Among  theie  mountains  the  nights  are  cold  even  in 
fummer. 

On  the  1 8th  the  journey  was  refumed  in  the  bed 
of  the  torrent,  which  now  fcarcelv  had  any  water  : 
though  the  Hones  were  rendered  very  ilipperv  by  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen.  Leaving  this  dil- 
agreeable  road,  they  came  to  a  fine  rivulet ;  which 
being  the  firil  clear  water  they  had  leen  from  the  time 
Mr  Bruce  left  Syria,  was  exceedingly  agreeable.  They 
proceeded  along  the  banks  of  this  river  for  fome  time  ; 
and  loon  after  leaving  it,  they  came  to  another  of  the 
fame  kind :  but  next  day  were  obliged  to  relume  their 
courfe  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  The  mountains  in  this 
part  of  the  world  are  exceffively  rugged  and  full  of 
precipices,  entirely  dellitute  of  foil,  and  covered  with 
loofe  Hones  of  a  black  colour.  On  the  fide  of  the  tor¬ 
rent  in  which  they  marched,  however,  there  grew  very 
Notes  of  large  fycamore  trees,  fome  of  them  little  lei’s  than  7-f 
the  African  feej  jn  diameter.  Their  branches  afforded  lhelter  to  an 
ent  from  *  infinite  number  of  birds  ;  many  of  them  without  long  ; 
thofe  of  hut  others  having  notes  very  different  from  the  Euro- 

Europe.  pean  kinds,  and  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Moff  of  thole  which  had  very  beautiful  colours  were 
of  the  jay  or  magpie  kind.  The  trees  were  loaded  w  ith 
figs  •,  hut  they  came  to  nothing,  by  realon  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  lavages,  who  knew  not  the  procefs  of  ea- 
prification.  The  Hreams  of  water  themfelves,  which 
at  this  leafon  were  found  fo  delightful,  run  only  after 
October ;  they  appear  on  the  other  fide  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  when  the  fummer  rains  in  Abvffinia  are  ceafing  ; 
at  other  times  no  water  is  to  be  met  with,  excepting 
what  is  contained  in  Hagnant  pools. 

Account  of  On  the  20th  of  November  they  began  to  afcend  the 
the  moun-  high  mountain  of  Taranta.  Their  road  wTas  now  ex- 
tam  Xitran  ceedingly  rugged  and  uneven,  interfecled  with  mon- 
ffrous  guliies  and  holes  made  by  the  torrents,  as  well 
as  by  huge  fragments  of  rocks  which  had  tumbled 
down.  It  was  with  the  utmoff  difficulty  that  they 
could  carry  the  agronomical  inffruments  up  the  hill  ; 
in  which  work  Mr  Bruce  himfelf,  and  one  of  his  at¬ 
tendants  named  Yuji/ie ,  a  Moor,  bore  a  principal  lliare. 
Tlie  only  misfortune  they  met  with  was,  that  their 
affes  being  unloaded,  and  committed  to  the  care  ot  a 
fingle  perfon,  refufed  to  afcend  this  barren  mountain  •, 
and  in  fpite  of  all  that  their  drivers  could  do,  let  off  at 
a  hrifk  trot  for  the  fertile  plains  below.  Luckily, 
however,  they  were  afterwards  recovered  by  four 
Moors  fent  after  them,  and  the  journey  refumed  with¬ 
out  anv  material  interruption.  The  beafts  were  now 
become  much  more  tradable,  having  been  feen  and 
purlucd  by  the  hyaenas  with  which  that  mountain  a- 
bounds. 

Taranta  is  fo  defiitute  of  earth,  that  there  was  no 
pofiibility  of  pitching  a  tent  upon  it;  lo  that  our  tra¬ 
vellers  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  lodging  in  one  ol 
the  caves  with  which  it  abounds.  The  under  part  of 


the  mountain  produces  in  great  plenty  the  tree  called  Abvffinia. 
kolqi/a//,  which  was  here  obferved  in  greater  perfec-  —  y  ■  ■> 

tion  than  in  any  other  place  throughout  the  whole 
journey.  The  middle  part  produced  olives  which  car¬ 
ried  no  fruit  ;  and  the  upper  part  was  covered  with 
the  oxycedras  or  Virginia  cedar,  called  arze  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country.  On  the  top  is  a  fmall  village  t])0  n[_ 
named  Halai,  inhabited  by  poor  lhepherds,  who  keepiage  Halai, 
the  fiocks  of  the  rich  people  of  the  town  of  Dixan  be- and  inhabi- 
low.  They  are  of  a  dark  complexion,  inclining  to  yel- 131115  ol.  th® 
low  ;  their  hair  black,  and  curled  artificially  by  means  mounlain6- 
of  a  Hick,  and  which  our  author  l’uppoles  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  crifping-pin ^mentioned  Il’a.  iii.  22.  The 
men  have  a  girdle  of  coarle  cotton  cloth,  lwathed  fix 
times  round  their  middle  ;  and  they  carry  along  with 
them  two  lances,  and  a  fiiield  made  of  bulls  hides.  Be- 
fides  thefe  weapons,  they  have  in  their  girdles  a  crook¬ 
ed  knife  with  a  blade  about  16  inches  in  length,  and 
three  in  breadth  at  the  lower  part.  There  is  here  great  Beautiful 
plenty  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  ;  the  cows  generally  of  a  cattle,  Stc- 
milk  white,  with  dewlaps  hanging  down  to  their  knees  ; 
their  horns  wide  like  thofe  of  the  Lincolnlliire  cattle  ; 
and  their  hair  like  filk.  The  flieep  are  all  black,  both 
here  and  throughout  the  province  of  Tigre  ;  having 
hair  upon  them  inftead  of  wool,  like  the  relt  of  the 
lheep  within  the  tropics  ;  but  remarkable  for  its  luffre 
and  loftnefs,  without  any  briftly  quality.  On  the  top 
of  the  mountain  is  a  plain,  which,  at  the  time  our  au¬ 
thor  was  there,  they  had  fown  with  wheat.  The  air 
leemed  exceilively  cold,  though  the  barometer  was  not 
below  590  in  the  evening.  On  the  welt  fide,  the  ce¬ 
dars,  which  on  other  parts  are  very  beautiful,  degene¬ 
rate  into  fmall  lb  rubs  and  bullies. 

The  road  down  this  mountain  was  for  fome  time 
nothing  inferior  in  ruggednels  to  what  they  had  met 
with  in  afcendiug  it ;  but  as  they  approached  Dixan,  Town  of 
it  became  confiderably  better,  i  his  is  the  firil  town  Dixan  dc- 
on  the  Abyffinian  fide  of  Taranta.  It  is  l’eated  on  (bribed, 
the  top  of  a  hill  of  a  form  exactly  conical,  furrounded 
by  a  deep  valley  like  a  ditch  ;  and  no  accefs  to  it  but 
by  a  path  which  winds  round  the  hill.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  formerly  exterminated  by  Michael  Has  ; 
and  the  fucceeding  race,  in  Mr  Bruce’s  time,  were  of 
a  very  indifferent  character,  being,  as  he  lays,  com- 
pofed  of  the  worH  people  from  the  territories  of  the 
Baharnagafh  and  the  province  ol  1  igre,  on  both  ol 
which  it  borders.  Here  he  was  in  danger  from  Hie 
treachery  of  Saloome,  who  wiflsed  to  have  decoyed  him 
into  the  power  of  fome  allailins.  I'inding  that  this 
could  not  he  done,  he  lurrounded  Mr  Bruce  and  lus 
retinue  with  a  body  of  armed  men ;  but  they  were 
dilperled  l»y  the  authority  ot  Hagi  Abdelcarder,  the 
friend  of  Achmet,  w I10  had  received  orders  to  provide 
lor  the  fafety  of  the  travellers.  The  only  tra«te  car¬ 
ried  on  here  is  that  of  buying  and  Idling  Haves  ;  who 
are  llolcn  from  Abyflinia,  chiefly  by  the  pricks,  and 
fent  into  Arabia  and  India. 

The  next  ftage  was  lrom  Dixan  to  Adowa,  capital  ,Tonrney  to 
of  tlie  province  of  Thttc.  Leaving  Dixan  on  the  25th  vdowo,  the 
of  November,  they  pitched  their  tent  the  fu  ll  niyht  •  rt-'1*1  oJ 
under  a  large  fpreading  tree  called  daroo ,  which  Mr 
Bruce  favs  was  one  ot  the  fineft  lie  taw  in  Vbylfinia, 
being  about  feet  in  diameter.  I  hey  had  been  joined 
by  fome  Moors  driving  20  loaded  affes  and  two  bulls, 
which  in  that  country  are  like  wife  uled  as  be  alls  of 

*  burden. 
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Abjffinia.  burden.  Here,  our  author  fays,  lie  recovered  a  tran- 
\ — quilb  y  of  mind  which  he  had  not  enjoyed  linee  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Mafuah  ;  but  tliey  were  now  entirely  without 
the  dominions  of  the  nac  be,  and  entered  into  thole  of 
His  trea-  the  emperor.  Saloome  attended  them  for  forne  way, 
cherous  and  feemed  difpofed  to  proceed  5  but  one  of  the  com- 
Pan.v>  '"'ho  belonged  to  the  Abyllinian  monarch,  having 
turn.  ^  made  a  mark  in  the  ground  with  his  knife,  told  him, 
that  if  he  proceeded  one  Hep  beyond  that,  he  would 
bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  leave  him  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beafts. 

The  coun-  Being  now  in  a  great  meafure  delivered  from  tlieir 
try  becomes  fears  and  embarrailinents,  the  company  proceeded  on 
mo^e  Rrj‘'c  their  journey  with  pleafure,  through  a  -  much  better 
alom-  5  country  than  thev  had  hitherto  palled.  In  iorne  places 
it  was  covered  with  wild  oats,  wood,  high  bent  gial’s, 
&rc.  but  in  not  a  few  places  rocky  and  uneven.  Great 
flocks  of  a  bird  as  large  as  a  turkey,  called  in  the  Am- 
haric  language  erkoom,  were  feen  in  fome  places.  A 
large  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  called  agazati,  was 
found  dead  and  newly  killed  by  a  lion.  It  was  about 
the  flze  of  a  large  afs,  and  aiforded  a  plentiful  repail. 
Numbers  of  kolquall  trees  were  alfo  feen  5  and  the  lidcs 
of  the  river  Habelh  were  adorned  with  a  beautiful  tree 
of  the  fame  name  with  the  ftream.  There  were  in  this 
place  alfo  many  flowers  of  various  kinds,  particularly 
jeffamine.  The  mountains  of  Adowa,  which  they  came 
in  fight  of  on  the  5th  of  December,  are  totally  unlike 
any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  Europe  j  their  lides  being 
all  perpendicular  rocks,  like  ileeples  or  obelilks  of  ma¬ 
ny  different  forms. 

Adowa  de-  Adowa,  though  the  capital  of  an  extenfive  province 
tcribed.  or  kingdom,  does  not  contain  above  300  houles  •,  but 
occupies  nevertlielels  a  large  lpace,  by  reafon  of  the  in- 
clofures  of  a  tree  called  wa/rzey,  which  lurrour.d  each 
of  the  houles.  It  Hands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  li- 
tuated  on  the  weft  fide  of  a  fmall  plain  furrounded  by 
mountains.  It  is  watered  by  three  rivulets  which  ne¬ 
ver  become  dry  even  in  the  greateft  heats.  A  manu¬ 
facture  is  earned  on  here  of  a  kind  of  coarfe  cotton 
cloth  which  pafl’es  for  money  throughout  all  Abyflinia. 
The  houles  are  built  of  rough  ftone  cemented  with 
mud  ;  lime  being  onlv  ufed  in  the  conftructiou  of  thole 
at  Gondar,  and  even  there  it  is  very  bad. 

Our  traveller  was  very  hofpitably  entertained  at  A- 
dowa,  by  one  Janni,  with  whom  be  refided  during  his 
ftav  there.  Leaving  it  on  the  17th  of  December,  be 
yjf-,.  vifited  the  ruins  of  Axum,  once  the  capital  of  the  cm- 

ruins  of  pile.  Here  are  40  obelilks,  but  without  any  hiero- 

Axum.  glyphics.  A  large  one  ilill  remains,  but  the  two  lar- 
gell  are  fallen.  There  is  alfo  a  curious  obelifk,  of  which 
lie  gives  a  figure,  with  other  antiquities  which  our  li¬ 
mits  will  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  upon.  The  town  has 
at  prefent  about  600  houles,  and  carries  on  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  coarfe  cotton  cloth  already  mentioned.  It 
is  watered  by  a  lmall  ftream  which  flows  all  the  year, 
and  it  is  received  into  a  fine  bafon  150  feet  ltjuarc, 
where  it  is  collected  for  the  ufe  of  the  neighbouring 
gardens.  Its  latitude  was  found  by  Mr  Bruce  to  be 
140  6'  36"  north. 

On  the  20th  of  January  1770,  our  traveller  fet  out 
from  Axum.  The  road  was  at  firft  fmooth  and  plea- 
fant,  but  afterwards  very  difficult  j  being  compofed 
of  Hones  raifed  one  above  another,  the  remains  of  a 
magnificent  caufeway,  as  he  conjectures.  As  they  puf¬ 


fed  farther  on,  however,  the  air  was  everywhere  per-  Abyflinia. 
fumed  by  a  vaft  number  of  flowers  of  different  kinds, 1 — ~v  ■■ 1  ; 
particularly  jeffamine.  Oue  ipecies  of  this,  named 
again ,  was  found  in  iuch  plenty,  that  almoit  all  the 
adjacent  hills  were  covered  by  rt  ;  the  whole  country 
had  the  molt  beautiiul  appearance  ;  the  weather  was 
exquifitely  fine,  and  the  temperature  of  the  an  agree¬ 
able.  I11  this  fine  country,  however,  Mr  Bruce  had 
the  firft  opportunity  of  beholding  the  horrible  barbari-  Monftrous 
ty  of  the  Abyffinians,  in  cutting  oil’  pieces  of  flefli  from 
the  bodies  of  Jiving  animals,  and  devouring  them  raw  ;  njaIls  * 
but  notwitliilaudiug  this  extreme  cruelty,  they  have  the 
utmoft  horror  and  religious  averiion  at  pork  of  every 
kind  j  infomuch  that  Mr  Bruce  durft  not  venture  to 
tafte  the  fleili  of  a  wild  boar,  juft  after  having  allilled 
in  the  deftruction  of  five  or  fix. 

During  the  remaining  part  of  the  journey  from  A- 
dowa  to  .Sire,  the  country  continued  equally  beautiful, 
and  the  variety  of  flowers  and  trees  greatly  augmented  ; 
but  as  a  report  was  propagated  that  Has  Michael  had 
been  defeated  by  Faiil,  they  now  met  with  lome  iniults. 

Tiiefe,  however,  were  but  trifling ;  and  on  the  22il  in 
the  evening  they  arrived  lately  at  8ire,  fituated  in  N. 

Lat.  40°  4'  35". 

This  town  is  ftill  larger  than  Axum  ;  but  the  houfess;re'  ^e. 
are  built  of  no  better  materials  than  clay,  and  covered  feribed. 
with  thatch  ;  the  roofs  being  in  the  form  of  cones, 
which  indeed  is  the  iliape  of  all  thole  in  Abyflinia. 

It  Hands  on  the  brink  of  a  very  ileep  and  narrow  val¬ 
ley,  through  which  the  road  is  almoll  impaffable.  It 
is  famous  for  a  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  which,  as 
we  have  already  obierved,  paffes  for  money  throughout 
the  whole  empire.  At  fome  times,  however,  beads, 
needles,  antimony,  and  iucenfe,  will  pal’s  in  the  fame 
way.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  extremely 
fine  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  lubject,  by  reafon  of  the 
low  iituation,  to  putrid  fevers.  On  leaving  it  on  the 
24th,  our  travellers  palled  through  a  vaft  plain,  where 
thev  could  difeern  no  hills  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
excepting  fome  few  detached  ones  Handing  on  the  plain, 
covered  with  high  grafs,  which  the  inhabitants  were 
then  burning.  The  country  to  the  northward  is  flat 
and  open.  In  the  way  to  Gondar,  however,  lies  that 
ridge  of  mountains  called  Samen;  of  which  one  named 
Lamalmon  is  the  moll  remarkable,  and  by  fome  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  the  higheft  in  Abyflinia.  Betwixt  Sire  and 
tiiefe  mountains  the  river  Tacazze  runs,  which,  next  to 
the  Nile,  is  the  largeft  in  Abyflinia.  Mr  Bruce  in¬ 
forms  us  that  it  carries  near  one  third  of  the  water 
which  falls  on  the  whole  empire  ;  and  when  palling  it, 
he  law  the  marks  of  its  ftream,  the  preceding  year,  18  Tacazze 
feet  perpendicular  above  the  bottom-,  nor  could  it  l«e  n'yr  dc- 
afeertained  whether  this  was  the  higheft  point  to  which  ,cnbcd. 
it  had  reached.  If  has  its  lource  in  the  diftrict  of 
Angot,  riling  from  three  i’ources  like  the  Nile,  in  a 
flat  country,  about  200  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Gondar. 

It  is  extremely  pleafant  ;  being  fliaded  with  fine  lofty 
trees,  the  water  extremely  clear,  and  the  banks  adorn¬ 
ed  with  the  molt  fragrant  flowers.  At  the  ford  where 
they  croffed,  this  river  was  fully  200  yards  broad,  and 
about  three  feet  deep  ;  running  very  lwiftly  over  a 
bottom  of  pebbles.  At  the  very  edge  of  the  water  the 
banks  were  covered  with  tamarilks,  behind  which  grow 
tall  and  ftately  trees,  that  never  lofe  their  leaves.  It 
abounds  with  lilh  )  and  is  inhabited  by  crocodiles  and 

hippopotami  } 
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Abyffinia.  hippopotami ;  tlie  former  of  which  frequently  carry  off 
V„— v— .  1  people  who  attempt  to  crofs  the  river  upon  blown-up 
{kins.  The  neighbouring  woods  are  full  of  lions  and 
hyaenas.  The  Tacazze  is  marked  by  Mr  Bruce  in  his 
map  as  a  branch  of  the  Aftaboras,  which  falls  into  the 
Nile.  The  latitude  of  the  ford  was  found  to  be  130 

42'  45"- . 

Mountain-  This  river  was  palled  on  the  26th  of  January  ;  after 
011s  country  which  our  travellers  entered  into  the  country  of  Sa- 
ot  Sanicn  men  •  the  governor  of  which,  Ayto  Tesfos,  lead  never 
detenbe  .  ac]-nowlefjged  the  authority  of  lias  Michael,  nor  any 
of  the  emperors  let  up  by  him  fince  the  death  of  Ioas. 
The  country  therefore  was  hoilile :  but  the  uncertainty 
of  the  event  of  the  war,  and  the  well-known  feverity 
of  Michael’s  difpolition,  preferred  our  traveller  and 
his  company  from  any  infult,  excepting  a  feeble  and 
unfuccefsful  attempt  to  extort  money.  Here  Mr  Bruce 
obferves  that  the  people  were  more  flat-nofed  than  any 
he  had  hitherto  feen  in  Abyffinia.  The  path  among 
the  mountains  was  for  the  moil  part  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous,  having  a  precipice  of  vail  height  dole  by  it 
which  way  loever  you  turn.  The  mountains  appeared 
of  very  extraordinary  fliapes  ;  lome  being  like  cones  ; 
others  high  and  pointed,  like  columns,  pyramids,  or 
obelilks.  In  one  place  a  village  was  obferved  in  fuch 
a  dangerous  lituation,  that  fcarce  the  dillance  of  a  yard 
intervened  between  the  houfes  and  a  dreadful  precipice. 
Below  it  is  a  plain  of  about  a  mile  fquare,  covered  with 
citron  and  lemon  trees.  A  river  named  Mai-Lumi 
rifes  above  this  village,  and  falls  into  the  wood,  where 
it  divides  into  two  ;  one  branch  furrounding  the  north 
and  the  other  the  fouth  part  of  the  plain  ;  then  falling 
down  a  rock  on  each  fide,  they  unite  ;  and  having 
run  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  the  llream  is 
precipitated  in  a  catarad  150  feet  high.  The  lions 
and  hyaenas  were  very  numerous  among  thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  and  devoured  one  of  the  bell  mules  our  travellers 
Extreme  had.  The  h  yarn  as  were  fo  bold,  that  they  llalked 
■voracity  of  about  as  familiarly  as  dogs,  and  were  not  intimidated  by 
the  hyienas.  tJie  difeharge  of  lire  arms.  Their  voracity  was  fuch, 
that  they  ate  the  bodies  of  thofe  of  their  own  fpecies 
which  our  travellers  had  killed  in  their  own  defence. 
I.amalmon  On  the  7th  of  February'  they  began  to  afeend  La- 
mountain  malmon  by  a  winding  patli  fcarcely  two  feet  broad,  on 
deferibed.  the  brink  of  a  dreadful  precipice,  and  frequently  in¬ 
terfered  by  the  beds  of  torrents,  which  produced  vail 
irregular  chafms  in  it.  After  an  afeent  of  two  hours, 
attended  with  incredible  toil,  up  this  narrow  path, 
they  came  to  a  fmall  plain  named  Kedus  or  St  Michael , 
from  a  church  of  that  name  fituated  there.  This  plain 
is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  lleep  cliff,  terminating  the 
weftern  lide  of  the  mountain,  which  is  as  perpendicular 
as  a  wall,  with  a  few  trees  on  the  top.  Two  llreams 
of  water  fall  down  this  cliff  into  a  wood  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  as  they  continue  all  the  year  round,  the 
plain  is  thus  preferred  in  continual  verdure.  The  air 
is  extremely  wholefome  and  pleafant.  On  afeending 
to  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  9th  of  February,  our  travellers  were  furprifed 
to  find,  that  though  from  below  it  had  the  appearance 
of  being  fharp-pointed,  it  was  in  reality,  a  large  plain, 
full  of  fprings,  which  are  the  fources  of  1110ft  rivers  in 
this  part  of  Abyffinia.  Thefe  fprings  boil  out  ol  the 
earth,  fending  forth  fuch  quantities  of  water  as  are  fui- 
ficient  to  turn  a  mill.  A  perpetual  verdure  prevails  ; 
Vol.  I.  Part  1. 


and  it  is  entirely  owing  to  indolence  in  the  hulbandman  Abyffinia. 
it  he  has  not  three  harvefts  annually.  Lamalmon  Hands  1  v— 
on  the  north-weft  part  of  the  mountains  of.  Samen  •,  but 
though  higher  than  the  mountains  of  Tigre,  our  author 
is  ot  opinion  that  it  is  confiderably  inferior  to  thofe 
which  are  fituated  on  the  fouth-eall.  The  plain  on  the 
top  is  altogether  impregnable  to  an  army,  both  by  rea- 
ion  ot  its  lituation  and  the  plenty  of  provifions  it  affords 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants;  even  the  llreams 
on  the  top  are  full  of  filli.  Here  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  Hood  at  20  inches. 

During  the  time  our  travellers  remained  at  La- Journey  to 
malmon,  a  fervant  of  Ras  Michael  arrived  to  conduct Gondar. 
them  l’afely  to  the  capital,  bringing  a  certain  account 
ol  the  victory  over  Faiil  :  fo  that  now  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  their  journey  were  over.  The  country 
appeared  better  cultivated  as  they  approached  the  ca¬ 
pital  ;  and  they  law  feveral  plantations  of  fugar  canes 
which  they  grow  from  the  feed.  I11  fome  places, 
however,  particularly  in  Woggora,  great  damage  is 
done  by  1  warms  of  ants,  rats,  and  mice,  which  dellroy 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Mr  Bruce  had  already  expe- Mifchief 
rienced  the  mifchief  arifing  from  a  fmall  fpecies  of^one  by 
ant,  whofe  bite  was  not  only  more  painful  than  theant!’‘ 
fling  of  a  fcorpion,  but  which  iffued  out  of  the  ground 
in  iuch  numbers  as  to  cut  in  pieces  the  carpets  and  eve¬ 
ry'  thing  made  of  loft  materials  to  which  they  could  have 
accefs. 

When  Mr  Bruce  approached  the  capital,  he  was  dref- Arrival  at 
fed  like  a  Moor  :  and  this  drefshe  was  advifed  to  keep  Bondar, 
until  he  lliould  receive  fome  protection  from  govern¬ 
ment  ;  his  greateft,  indeed  his  only,  danger  arifing 
from  the  priefts,  who  were  alarmed  at  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  a  Frank  to  the  capital.  This  was  the 
more  neceffary,  as  the  emperor  and  Michael  Ras  were 
both  out  of  town.  For  this  reafon  alfo  he  took  up  his 
refidence  in  the  Moorilh  town  at  Gondar;  which  is 
very  large,  containing  not  fewer  than  3000  houfes. 

The  only  inconvenience  he  underwent  here  was  the  not 
being  allowed  to  eat  anv  flefli  :  for  we  have  already  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  a  law  made  by  one  of  the  emperors,  that 
none  of  his  fubjects  fhould  eat  flefh  but  fuch  as  had 
been  killed  by  Chriftians  ;  and  a  deviation  from  this 
would  have  been  accounted  equal  to  a  renunciation  of 
Chrillianity  itfelf.  Here  he  remained  till  the  15th  of 
February ;  when  Ayto  Aylo  waited  upon  him,  and  ad- 
dreffed  him  in  the  character  of  a  phyfician,  which  he 
had  affumed.  By  this  nobleman  he  was  carried  to  the  jfr  Bruce 
palace  of  Kolcam,  and  introduced  to  the  old  queen,  introduced 
His  advice  was  required  for  one  of  the  royal  family  who t0  tbc 
was  ill  of  the  fmall-pox  ;  but  a  faint  had  already  under-  <iuccn' 
taken  his  cure.  The  event,  however,  proved  unfortu¬ 
nate  ;  the  patient  died,  and  the  faint  loft  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  any  parti¬ 
cular  account  of  the  fteps  by  which  Mr  Bruce  arrived 
at  the  high  degree  of  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in 
Abyffinia.  In  general,  his  fuccefs  in  the  practice  ot  me¬ 
dicine;  his  {kill  in  horfemanfliip  and  the  ufe  of  fire-arms, 
which  by  his  own  account  mull  have. been  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  his  prudence  in  evading  religious  difputes  ;  as 
well  as  his  perfonal  intrepidity  and  prefence  of  mind,  Is  promoted 
which  never  once  failed  him,  even  in  the  greateft"111*  bl  bl  >n 
emergencies;  all  eonfpired  to  render  him  agreeable  to~j’|*  1 

people  of  every  denomination.  By  the  king  he  was 
promoted  to  the  government  ol  Ras-cl-t  eel,  was  his 

N  conllant 
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Abyffima.  confront  attendant  on'  all  occafions,  and  was  with  him 
■  v  1  in  feveral  military  expeditions  :  but  never  met  with  any 
opportunity  of  diitinguiihing  his  perfonal  valour,  though 
he  had  the  command  of  a  body  ot  horie  at  one  of  the 
battles  fought  at  a  place  named  Serbraxos.  Thus  ho¬ 
noured  and  employed,  he  had  an  ample  opportunity  of 
exploring  the  fources  and  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  as 
well  as  the  geography  and  natural  products  of  the 
whole  country  ;  obtaining  alio  leave  at  laft  to  re- 
His  depar-  turn  home.  We  cannot,  however,  praife  the  be- 
tinTcouQ1  nevolence  of  his  fpirit  at  his  departure.  It  has  al- 
try.  ready  been  obferved,  that  he  was  in  fome  danger  from 

the  priefts  on  his  firft  arrival,  on  account  of  their 
lufpecting  him  to  be  a  Jeiuit  $  for  that  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  vdiich  they  affix  to  the  word  Frank  or  European. 
As  he  conllantly  attended  the  eiiablilhed  worfliip  of 
the  country,  however,  and  carefully  avoided  all  difputes 
on  the  fubject  of  religion,  he  became  at  laft  not  only 
unful’peCted,  but  very  intimate  with  many  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  ecclefiailics.  From  one  of  thefe,  named  Tenja  Chri- 
Jios,  he  a  iked  a  benediction  immediately  before  he  de¬ 
parted  :  which  piece  of  unexpected  humility  fo  affeCted 
the  prieft,  that  it  brought  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  bene¬ 
diction  was  conveyed  in  the  iimple  form,  “  God  blefs 
you.”  A  troop  of  inferior  prieits  who  attended  would 
needs  blefs  him  aifo  ;  and  probably  were  pleafed  at  ha¬ 
ving  it  in  their  power  to  bellow  a  benediction  publicly 
on  a  man  of  fuch  confequence  :  but  to  the  bleffings  of 
thefe  poor  monks  Mr  Bruce  replied  in  Eng/iJJi ,  “  Lord 
fend  you  all  a  halter,  as  he  did  Abba  Salama  !” 
This  Abba  Salama  had  been  an  ecclcliallic  of  great 
confequence  ;  but  of  a  very  dill’olute  life,  and  at  lalt 
hanged  for  his  crimes.  The  monks  imagined  he  had 
been  recommending  them  to  their  patriarch  Abba  Sala¬ 
ma,  and  with  great  devotion  anfwcred  “  Amen.” 

Event  of  The  hiitory  of  the  war  after  Mr  Bruce’s  arrival  is 
the  war  be- related  at  great  length  in  his  work.  The  king  Tecla 
th  C  IT  -Haimanout  ftdl  kept  his  ground,  and  was  at  laft  ac- 
tTy  ’  knowledged  by  almoft  the  whole  empire,  though  l’uc- 
cefs  did  not  always  attend  his  arms.  An  ufurper, 
named  Socinios,  was  reduced  and  made  a  fervant  in 
the  king’s  kitchen  ;  but  was  afterwards  hanged  for 
theft,  lias  Michael,  notwithftanding  all  his  fkill  in 
military  affairs,  was  not  able  to  get  the  better  of 
Fafil  j  and  his  exceffive  cruelty,  avarice,  and  ambition, 
dil’gufted  every  one.  An  attempt  was  even  made  to 
affallinate  him  ;  and  his  fpiritual  friend  (Michael  the 
archangel,  according  to  his  own  report,  or  the  devil, 
according  to  that  of  the  Abyffinians)  at  laft  forfook 
him  ;  fo  that  he  was  carried  off  pri loner  by  a  party  of 
the  rebels.  After  this  misfortune  he  was  much  dejedt- 
ed,  imputing  it  to  the  want  of  the  fpiritual  affiftance 
juft  mentioned,  and  which  it  feems  had  withdrawn  it- 
felf  fome  time  before.  His  wife  Ozoro  Either,  whom 
Mr  Bruce  characterizes  as  the  handfomeft  woman  he 
ever  faw,  was  in  great  favour  with  the  king  at  the  time 
our  traveller  left  Abyffinia.  As  the  king  himfelf  was 
a  handfome  young  man,  there  is  no  improbability  in 
fuppoung  with  Mr  Bruce,  that  “  they  were  not  inl’enli- 
ble  to  each  other’s  merits  j”  and  as  flie  was  fometimes 
honoured  with  a  private  audience ,  where  Michael  himfelf 
“  bore  no  part  in  the  converfation,”  we  {hall  conclude 
our  hiftory  of  this  fingular  empire  by  a  conjecture,  that 
foon  after  Mr  Bruce’s  departure,  Michael  either  died 
by  courfe  of  nature,  he  being  then  very  old,  or  was  cut 


off  by  his  enemies ;  on  which  Tecla  Haimanout,  ha-  Abvffinia. 

ving  fully  fettled  the  affairs  of  his  empire,  became  pof-  1 — ~v - 1 

feffed  of  the  beautiful  Ozoro  Either,  and  commenced 
his  reign  with  great  glory. 

With  regard  to  the  geographical  defeription  of  an- Geography 
cient  Ethiopia,  little  can  be  laid  ;  as  not  even  the  boun-  °(  ancient 
daries  of  the  empire  itfelf,  much  lefs  thole  of  the  par- Kt*lsopl'1' 
ticular  dillricts  which  compofed  it,  were  known.  The 
ancient  writers,  however,  agreed  that  it  was  very  moun¬ 
tainous  :  but  they  mention  no  mountains  of  any  confe¬ 
quence  excepting  Garbata  and  Elephas,  whofe  lituation 
is  not  well  afeertained,  though  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  they  anfwer  to  the  mountains  of  Tigre.  The  moil 
noted  cities  were  Axum,  Napata,  Premis  or  Premnis,  . 

Melis,  Mondus,  Abalis,  Mofylon,  Caloe,  Opone,  &c. 

The  nations  which  inhabited  ancient  Ethiopia  have  Cuftoms  of 
already  been  enumerated ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  the  inhabl- 
that  all,  or  indeed  any  two  of  them,  would  agree  in  tants- 
many  refperts.  The  ancient  hillorians,  however,  give 
the  following  information.  They  had  many  laws  which  Diod.  Sic. 
were  very  different  from  thofe  of  other  nations  ;  efpe-P-  IOI> IC2" 
cially  their  laws  relating  to  the  eleCtion  of  kings.  The 
priefts  chofe  the  moil  reputable  men  of  their  body,  and 
drew  a  large  circle  around  them,  which  they  were  not 
to  pal’s.  A  prieft  entered  the  circle,  running  and 
jumping  like  an  Egipan  or  i’atyr.  He  of  thofe  that 
were  cnclofed  in  the  circle  who  firft  catched  hold  of 
the  prieft,  was  immediately  declared  king;  and  all  the 
people  paid  him  homage,  as  a  perlon  intruded  with 
the  government  of  the  nation  by  Divine  Providence. 

The  new-ele£ted  king  immediately  began  to  live  in  the 
manner  which  was  preferibed  to  him  by  the  laws.  In 
all  things  he  exactly  followed  the  cuftoms  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  he  paid  a  moft  rigid  attention  to  the  rules  efta- 
blifhed  from  the  origin  of  the  nation,  in  dil’penfing  re¬ 
wards  and  punilhments.  The  king  could  not  order  a 
1’ubjeCt  to  be  put  to  death,  though  he  had  been  capi¬ 
tally  convicted  in  a  court  of  juftice ;  but  he  lent  an 
officer  to  him,  who  fliowed  him  the  fignal  of  death. 

The  criminal  then  Hint  himfelf  up  in  his  houfe,  and 
was  his  own  executioner.  It  was  not  permitted  him 
to  ily  to  a  neighbouring  countiy,  and  fubftitute  banifli- 
ment  for  death  :  a  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
with  which  criminals  were  indulged  in  Greece. 

We  have  the  following  extraordinary  information 
with  regard  to  the  death  of  many  of  their  kings  :  The 
priefts  of  Meroe,  who  had  acquired  great  power  there, 
when  they  thought  proper  difpatched  a  courier  to  the 
king  to  order  him  to  die.  The  courier  was  commif- 
iioned  to  tell  him,  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods,  and 
that  it  would  be  the  moll  heinous  of  crimes  to  oppofe 
an  order  which  came  from  them.  Their  firft  kings 
obeyed  thefe  groundlefs  defpotical  fentences,  though 
they  were  only  conftrained  to  fuch  obedience  by  their 
own  fuperftition.  Ergamenes,  who  reigned  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  the  fecond,  and  who  was  inftruCted  in 
the  philofophy  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  firft  who  had 
the  courage  to  lhake  off  this  iniquitous  and  facerdotal 
yoke.  He  led  an  army  againft  Meroe,  where  in  more 
ancient  times,  was  the  Ethiopian  temple  of  gold  ;  when 
he  put  all  the  priefts  to  the  fvvord,  and  inftituted  a  new 
worfliip. 

The  friends  of  the  king  had  impofed  on  themfelves 
a  very  fingular  law,  which  was  in  force  in  the  time  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.  Wh.en  their  fovereign  had  loft  the 
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accident,  they  inflicted  the  lame  infirmity  on  them- 
l'elves  •,  deeming  it,  for  initance,  ffianieiul  to  walk, 
llraight  after  a  lame  king.  They  thought  it  abfurd 
not  to  lhare  with  him  corporeal  inconveniences  ;  lince 
we  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  mere  friendihip  to  parti¬ 
cipate  the  misfortunes  and  prol'penty  of  our  friends. 
It  was  even  cuilomary  among  them  to  die  with  their 
kings,  which  they  thought  a  glorious  teftimony  of  their 
conltant  loyalty.  Hence  the  lubjedts  of  an  Ethiopian 
king  were  very  attentive  to  his  and  their  common  pre- 
l'ervation  5  and  therefore  it  was  extremely  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  form  a  confpiracy  againll  lum. 

ihe  Ethiopians  had  very  particular  ceremonies  in 
their  funerals.  According  to  Ctelias,  after  having  lalt- 
ed  the  bodies,  they  put  them  into  a  hollow  ftatue  of 
gold  wluch  refembled  the  dccealed  ;  and  that  llatue 
was  placed  in  a  niche  on  a  pillar  which  they  let  up  for 
that  purpoie.  But  it  was  only  the  remains  of  the  rich- 
ell  Ethiopians  that  were  thus  honoured.  The  bodies 
of  the  next  clafs  were  contained  in  lilver  ilatues  j  the 
poor  were  enihrined  in  ilatues  of  earthen  ware. 

Herodotus  *  informs  us,  that  the  nearell  relations  of 
the  dead  kept  the  body  a  year  in  their  houfes,  and  of¬ 
fered  iacrihces  and  firll  fruits  during  that  time  to  their 
deceaied  friend  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  fixed 
the  niche  in  a  place  let  apart  for  the  purpofe  near  their 
town. 

The  Ethiopians  made  ufe  of  bow's  and  arrows,  darts, 
lances,  and  feveral  other  w'eapons,  in  their  wars,  which 
they  managed  with  great  ftrength  and  dexterity.  Cir- 
cumciiion  was  a  rite  oblerved  amongll  them,  as  well  as 
among  the  Egyptians,  from  very  early  antiquity ; 
though  which  of  thefe  nations  firll  received  it,  cannot 
certainly  be  known.  The  Ethiopian  foldiers  tied  their 
arrows  round  their  heads,  the  feathered  part  of  which 
touched  their  foreheads,  temples,  &c.  and  the  other 
projected  out  like  lo  many  rays,  which  formed  a  kind 
ol  crown.  Thefe  arrows  w'ere  extremely  fhort,  point¬ 
ed  with  lharp  Hones  inilead  of  iron,  and  dipped  in  the 
virus  ot  lerpents,  or  lome  other  lethiferous  poifon,  in- 
lomuch  that  all  the  wounds  given  by  them  were  attend¬ 
ed  with  immediate  death.  The  bows  from  which  thev 
fhot  thele  arrow’s  were  four  cubits  long  5  and  required 
fo  much  llrength  to  manage  them,  that  no  other  na¬ 
tion  could  make  ufe  of  them.  The  Ethiopians  retreat¬ 
ed  fighting,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Parthians  j  dis¬ 
charging  volleys  of  arrows  with  fuch  dexteritv  and  ad- 
drels,  whillt  they  were  retiring  full  lpeed,  that  they  ter¬ 
ribly  galled  the  enemy.  Their  lances  or  darts  were 
of  an  immenle  fize,  which  may  be  deemed  a  farther 
proof  of  their  vaft  bodily  llrength. 

Thus  far  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  Ethiopians  who 
lived  in  the  capital,  and  who  inhabited  the  illand  of 
Meroe,  and  that  part  of  Ethiopia  which  was  adjacent 
to  Egypt. 

'I  here  were  many  other  Ethiopian  nations,  fome  of 
which  cultivated  the  trails  on  each  fide  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  itlands  in  the  middle  of  it  ;  others  inhabited 
the  provinces  bordering  on  Arabia  ;  and  others  lived 
more  towards  the  centre  of  Africa.  All  thefe  people, 
and  among  the  reft  thole  who  were  born  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  had  flat  nofes,  black  Ikins,  and  woolly 
hair.  They  had  a  very  lavage  and  ferocious  appear- 
they  were  more  brutal  in  their  culloms  than  in 
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their  nails  in  length  refembled  claws  :  they  were  igno-  ""V" 
rant  ol  the  arts  which  polilli  the  nund  :  their  language 
was  hardly  articulate 
piercing.  As  they  did 
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more  commodious  and  agreeable,  their  manners  and 
culloms  were  very  different  from  thole  of  other  nations. 

AV hen  they  went  to  battle,  fome  were  armed  with 
bucklers  ol  ox  hides,  with  little  javelins  in  their  hands  ; 
others  carried  crooked  darts ;  others  ufed  the  boiv; 
and  others  fought  with  clubs.  They  took  their  wives 
with  them  to  war,  whom  they  obliged  to  enter  upon 
military  fervice  at  a  certain  age.  The  women  wore 
rings  of  copper  at  their  lips. 

Some  ol  thefe  people  went  without  clothing.  Some¬ 
times  they  threw'  about  them  what  they  happened  to 
find,  to  Ihelter  themfelves  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
lull.  \\  ith  regard  to  their  food,  lome  lived  upon  a 
certain  fruit,  which  grew  fpontaneoully  in  marfliy 
places ;  fome  ate  the  tendercll  lhoots  of  trees,  which 
were  defended  by  the  large  branches  from  the  heat  of 
the  lun ;  aud  others  fow'ed  Indian  corn  and  lotos. 

Some  ol  them  lived  only  on  the  roots  of  reeds.  Many 
ipent  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  fhooting  birds ;  aSd 
as  they  were  excellent  archers,  their  bows  fupplied 
them  with  plenty.  But  the  greater  part  of  this  people 
w'ere  fuftained  by  the  flelh  of  their  flocks. 

The  people  who^  inhabited  the  country  above  Me¬ 
roe  made  remarkable  dillinclions  among  their  gods. 

Some,  they  laid,  were  of  an  eternal  and  incorruptible 
nature,  as  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  univerfe  ;  others 
having  been  born  among  men,  had  acquired  divine  ho¬ 
nours  by  their  virtue,  and  by  the  good  which  they  had 
done  to  mankind.  They  worlhipped  Ifis,  Pan,  and 
particularly  Jupiter  and  Hercules,  from  whom  they 
luppoled  they  had  received  moll  benefits.  But  fome 
Ethiopians  believed  that  there  were  no  gods  ;  and  when 
the  fun  role,  they  fled  into  their  marlhes,  execrating 
him  as  their  cruelleil  enemy. 

Thefe  Ethiopians  differed  likewife  from  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  honours  which  they  paid  to  their  dead. 

Some  threw  their  bodies  into  the  river,  thinking  that 
the  moll  honourable  fepulchre.  Others  kept  them  in 
their  houfes  in  niches  :  thinking  that  their  children 
would  be  ftimulated  to  virtuous  deeds  by  the  fight  of 
their  ancellors ;  and  that  grown  people,  by  the  lame 
objects,  would  retain  their  parents  in  their  memory. 

Others  put  their  dead  bodies  into  coffins  of  earthen 
ware,  and  buried  them  near  their  temples.  To  fwear 
with  the  hand  laid  upo«  a  corpfe,  was  their  moll  la- 
cred  and  inviolable  oath. 

The  favage  Ethiopians  of  fome  dillricls  gave  their 
crown  to  him  who  of  all  their  nation  was  bell  made. 

Their  realon  for  that  preference  was,  that  the  two  lirll. 
gifts  of  heaven  were  monarchy  and  a  line  perlon.  In 
other  territories,  they  conferred  the  fovercignty  on  the 
moll  vigilant  ftiepherd  ;  for  he,  they  alleged,  would  be. 
the  moll  careful  guardian  of  his  fubjedls.  Others  chole 
the  richeft  man  for  their  king ;  for  he,  they  thought, 
would  have  it  moll  in  his  power  to  do  good  to  his  lub- 
jeds.  Others,  again,  cliofe  the  ftrongeft  ;  efleeming 
thole  moll  worthy  of  the  firll  dignity  who  were  abli  ll 
to  defend  them  in  battle, 

The  Jefuit  inilfionaries  were  the  fu  ll  who  gave  any  \ccoimt  of 
information  to  the  Europeans  concerning  this  country ;  thy  nuilioo- 
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Abyffinia.  and  indeed,  excepting  them  and  the  late  accounts  by 
v*"— '  Mr  Bruce,  we  have  no  other  l'ource  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Louis  XI\  .  of  France  appointed  fix  Je- 
fuits  to  this  million,  and  furnilhed  them  with  fuital)le 
prefents  for  the  emperor  and  the  principal  nobility. 
The  admiilion  of  thefe  miffionaries  was  facilitated  by 
a  dangerous  fcorbutic  diforder,  which  had  attacked  \  a- 
fous  and  his  fon,  and  for  which  they  wi filed  to  have  the 
advice  of  an  European  phyfician.  Maillet,  the  French 
conful  at  Cairo,  wilhing  the  Jefuits  to  have  the  honour 
of  the  million,  diiappointed  the  views  of  Friars  Pafchal 
and  Anthony,  two  Franeifcans,  who  were  firft  thought 
of,  and  recommended  Charles  Poncet,  a  Frenchman, 
who  had  been  bred  a  chemift  and  apothecary,  and  Fa¬ 
ther  Brevedent  as  his  fervant,  to  Hagi  Ali,  a  Maho¬ 
metan  factor  at  Cairo,  for  the  defired  pui-pofe.  The 
Franeifcans  attempted  the  dellruCtion  of  Poncet  and 
his  attendants  ;  but  Poncet  arrived  lafe  at  Gondar  on 
the  2 1 It  of  July,  1699,  and  having  perfectly  cured 
his  royal  patient,  fet  out  on  the  2d  of  May,  1 700,  on 
his  return  for  Europe,  and  arrived  in  fafety  atMaluah. 
Brevedent  died  at  Gondar  loon  after  their  arrival.  An 
embaffy  on  the  part  of  the  Abyffinian  monarch  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  interference  of  lYlaillet  ;  but  the  Jeluits 
concerted  another  million  from  France,  and  the  perl  on 
appointed  as  ambalfador  was  M.  de  Boule,  vice-conlul 
at  Damietta.  This  million  was  very  improperly  con¬ 
ducted  ;  the  merchants  at  Cairo  oppol'ed  it ;  the  Fran- 
cil'cans  obllructed  it,  and  it  terminated  in  the  murder 
of  the  ambalfador  in  the  province  of  Sennaar. 

The  miffionaries  confirm  what  is  faid  by  the  ancients, 
that  Abyffinia  is  a  very  mountainous  country.  The 
provinces  of  Begemder,  Gojam,  Waleka,  Slioa,  &c. 
according  to  them,  are  only  one  continued  chain  of 
mountains.  Many  of  them  were  faid  to  be  of  luch 
enormous  height,  that  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  are  but 
mole-hills  in  comparifon  of  them.  Thofe  called  Aorni 
were  faid  to  be  of  this  kind;  but  Mr  Bruce  informs  us, 
that  thefe  accounts  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Amongft 
thofe  mountains,  and  even  frequently  in  the  •  plains, 
there  are  many  lleep  and  craggy  rocks  to  be  met  with 
of  various  and  whimfical  fliapes;  fome  of  them  fo  fmooth, 
that  men  and  oxen  are  railed  to  the  top  by  means  of 
engines.  The  tops  of  thefe  rocks  are  covered  with 
woods  and  meadows,  full  of  fpriags  and  flreams  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  of  which  Mr  Bruce  has  given  us  an  account  in 
his  defeription  of  Lamalmon.  The  molt  remarkable  of 
thefe,  according  to  the  authors  we  are  now  fpeaking  of, 
is  that  called  Amba  Gejhcti ,  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of 
this  article  as  one  of  the  mountains  ufed  for  a  prifon  to 
the  princes  of  the  blood.  Its  top  is  deferibed  as  only 
half  a  league  in  breadth,  though  it  is  faid  that  it  would 
require  near  half  a  day  to  go  round  it. 

Mr  Bruce’s  Modern  Ethiopia,  or  AbyJ/inia,  as  it  is  now  called, 
i^&vffions  is  divided,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  into  two  parts, 

’  named  Tigre  and  Amliara  ;  though  this  rather  denotes 
a  difference  in  the  language  than  the  territory  of  the 
people.  The  moll  eafterly  province  properly  lo  called 
is  Mafuah.  It  is  of  confiderable  length,  but  no  great 
breadth  ;  running  parallel  to  the  Indian  ocean  and  Bed 
fea,  in  a  zone  of  about  40  miles  broad,  as  far  as  the 
ilkind  MasuaH.  The  territories  of  the  Baharnagafli 
include  this  province  as  well  as  the  diflricls  of  Azab 
and  Habab.  In  the  former  are  mines  of  follil  fait, 
which  fubftancc  in  Abyffinia  palfes  current  inftcad  of 
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money.  For  this  purpofe  the  mineral  is  cut  into  fquare  Abyffim®. 
folid  pieces  about  a  foot  in  length.  Here  alfo  is  a  k  d  \ 
of  mint  from  which  great  profits  are  derived.  The  Ha¬ 
bab  is  likewil'e  called  the  land  of  the  Agaa-zi  or  Shep¬ 
herds  ;  who  fpeak  the  language  called  Gee%,  and  have 
had  the  ufe  of  letters  from  the  moll  early  ages.  This 
province  was  formerly  taken  by  the  Turks,  when  the 
rebellious  Baharnagalli  Ilaac  called  them  to  his  affift- 
ance  againll  the  emperor  Menas.  I  rom  that  time  the 
office  fell  into  dilrepute,  and  the  Baharnagalli  at  pre- 
fent  lias  much  lefs  power  than  formerly.  The  province 
of  Mafuah  is  now  governed  by  a  Mahometan  prince  or 
officer  called  a  naybe. 

Tigre  is  bounded  on  the  eafl  by  the  territories  of 
the  Baharnagafh,  of  which  the  river  March  is  the  boun 
darv  on  the  call,  and  the  Tacazze  on  the  well.  It  is 
about  200  miles  long  from  north  to  fouth,  and  1 20 
broad  from  well  to  eall.  All  the  merchandife  lent 
acrol’s  the  Red  fea  to  Abyffinia,  or  from  Abyffinia 
acrol’s  the  Red  fea,  mull  pals  through  this  province, 
fo  that  the  governor  has  his  choice  of  it  as  it  goes 
along.  Thus  the  province  itfelf  is  very  wealthy  ;  and 
as  the  Abyffinian  fire-arms  are  brought  from  Arabia, 
the  governors  of  Tigre,  by  purchaling  quantities  of 
them,  may  eaiilv  render  themfelves  very  powerful.  No 
arms  of  this  kind  can  be  lent  to  any  perfon  without  his 
pel-million  ;  nor  can  any  one  buy  till  the  governor  has 
firil  had  an  offer. 

Sire  was  fome  time  ago  united  to  Tigrd,  on  account: 
of  the  mifeondudt  of  its  governor  ;  but  was  disjoined 
from  it  at  the  time  Mr  Bruce  was  in  Abyffinia,  with 
the  confent  of  Ras  Michael,  who  bellowed  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  it  upon  his  fon.  It  is  about  25  miles  long, 
and  as  much  in  breadth.  Its  weftern  boundary  is  the 
Tacazze. 

Samen  is  a  very  mountainous  province  lying  to  tho 
wellward  of  the  river  Tacazze,  about  80  miles  long, 
and  in  fome  places  30  broad,  though  in  moll  it  is  much 
narrower.  It  is  motlly  inhabited  by  Jews. 

Begemder  lies  to  the  north-eall  of  Tigre.  It  is. 
about  180  miles  long  and  60  broad;  hounded  by  the 
river  Nile  on  the  weft.  It  comprehends  the  mountain¬ 
ous  country  of  Lalla  ;  and  there  are  now  feveral  fmall 
governments  difmembered  from  it.  The  inhabitants- 
are  fierce  and  barbarous,  but  reckoned  the  bell  foldiers 
in  Abyffinia  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  this  province  with 
Lalla  can  fumilh  45,000  horfemen.  It  abounds  with 
iron  mines,  which  in  Abyffinia  would  be  very  valuable 
if  properly  managed.  It  is  alfo  well  llored  with  beau¬ 
tiful  cattle.  Near  the  fouth  end  it  is  cut  into  vail  gul¬ 
lies,  fecmingly  by  floods,  of  which  we  have  no  account. 

This  province  is  reckoned  the  great  barrier  againll  the 
incurlions  of  the  Galla  ;  and  though  they  have  often  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  a  fettlement  in  it,  they  have  never 
yet  found  it  practicable.  Several  of  their  tribes  have 
been  cut  off  in  the  attempt. 

Next  to  Begemder  is  the  province  of  Amliara,  in 
length  about  1 20  miles,  and  fomewhat  more  than  40 
in  breadth.  It  is  very  mountainous  ;  and  the  men  are 
reckoned  the  handfomell  in  all  Abyffinia.  In  this  pro¬ 
vince  is  the  rock  or  mountain  Gelhen,  formerly  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  royal  family.  This  province  is  parallel 
to  Begemder  on  the  fouth  ;  being  feparated  from  it  by 
the  river  Balhilo.  On  the  well  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Nile.  The  river  Gelhen  is  another  boundary. 

Walaka 
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Walaka  lies  between  the  rivers  Gclhen  and  Samba. 
It  is  a  low  unwholel'ome  province,  having  Upper  Shoa 
to  the  fouthward.  It  was  in  this  province  that  the 
only  furviving  prince  oi  the  family  of  Solomon  was 
prel'erved  after  the  maffacre  by  Judith,  formerly  men¬ 
tioned  5  and  on  this  account  great  privileges  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  inhabitants,  which  in  fome  degree 
continue  to  this  day.  The  governor  is  conlidered  as 
an  ally,  rather  than  a  fubject,  of  the  emperor  of  Abyf- 
finia  y  and  to  preferve  his  independency,  he  has  allow¬ 
ed  the  Galla  to  l'urround  his  province  entirely,  yield¬ 
ing  up  to  them  the  territory  of  W  alaka  above  mention¬ 
ed.  Trailing  to  the  valour  of  his  own  people,  he  is 
under  no  apprehenlion  of  his  barbarous  neighbours 
the  Galla.  This  province  is  alfo  remarkable  for  the 
monaftery  of  Debra  Libanos,  where  the  famous  faint 
Tecla  Haimanout,  the  founder  of  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  was  bred. 

Gojam  is  remarkable  for  having  in  it  fome  of  the 
fources  of  the  Nile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  high  mountains  of  Amid  Amid,  on  the  louth  by 
the  river  Nile,  on  the  well  by  another  river  named 
Gulf,  and  on  the  eall  by  the  river  Temci ;  on  the 
north-eall  it  has  the  kingdom  of  Damot.  It  is  about 
40  miles  long  from  north  to  fouth,  and  fomewhat 
more  than  20  in  breadth  from  eall  to  well.  It  is 
very  populous,  but  the  men  are  accounted  the  worll 
foldiers  in  Abyllinia.  There  is  great  plenty  of  very 
beautiful  cattle. 

Beyond  the  mountains  of  Amid  Aniul  on  the  eall  lies 
the  country  of  the  Agows ;  on  the  well  it  has  Bure, 
Umbarma,  and  the  country  of  the  Gongas  j  on  the 
fouth,  tbofe  of  Damot  and  Gafat )  and  Dingleber  on 
the  fouth. 

Dembea  occupies  all  the  fpace  along  the  lake  of  the 
fame  name,  from  Dingleber  below  the  mountains  bound¬ 
ing  Guefque  -and  Kuara.  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  lake  has  formerly  (Overflowed  the  whole  of  it  5  and 
the  decreafe  of  this  lake  he  brings  as  an  mftance  of  the 
decreal’e  of  large  pools  throughout  the  world. 

To  the  louth  of  Dembea  is  the  country  of  Kuara, 
bordering  on  that  of  the  Shangalla,  the  Macrobii  of  the 
ancients.  The  neighbouring  countries,  inhabited  by 
Pagan  lavages,  produce  gold,  which  is  introduced  in 
plentv  into  this  province.  None  is  produced  in  the 
province  itlelf,  nor  indeed  does  Mr  Bruce  mention  any 
part  of  Abyllinia  where  gold  is  naturally  found.  I  n  the 
lower  part  of  this  country  is  a  colony  of  Pagan  blacks 
named  Ganjar  ;  derived,  according  to  our  author,  from 
the  black  Haves  who  came  into  the  country  with  the 
Arabs  after  the  invafion  of  Mahomet.  Thete  deferting 
their  mailers,  formed  the  colony  we  fpeak  of }  but  it  is 
now  more  increafed  by  vagabonds  from  other  parts  than 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  inhabitants  themlelves. 
The  governor  of  this  country  is  one  ot  the  great  officers 
of  ilate  :  he  has  kettle-drums  of  filver,  which  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  beat  through  the  flreets  of  Gondar  ;  a  privi¬ 
lege  allowed  to  none  but  himfelf.  This  privilege  was 
conferred  upon  the  firll  governor  by  David  II.  who 
conquered  the  country. 

The  frontier  countries  of  Narea,  Ras-el-lecl,  I  chcl- 
ga,  &c.  are  wholly  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  and  the 
government  of  them  is  ufually  given  to  llrangers. 
The  country  is  very  hot,  unwholelome,  and  covered 
with  thick  woods.  The  people  are  fugitives  from  all 


nations,  but  excellent  horfemen  j  making  nfe  of  no  Abyflinia. 
other  weapon  but  the  broadfword,  with  which,  how-  '■  ■  y— — 
ever  inadequate  we  might  fuppofe  the  weapon  to  be, 
they  will  attack  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros. 

According  to  Mr  Bruce  the  empire  of  Abylfmia  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  a  vail  chain  of  mountains, 
extending  with  very  little  interruption  from  340  to 
440  E.  Long,  and  between  8°  and  90  N.  Lat.  In 
more  profperous  times  it  extended  beyond  thele 
fouthward,  particularly  into  the  kingdom  of  Adel  *, 
but  the  mountains  juft  mentioned  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  reckoned  its  natural  boundaries  on  this  fide. 

On  the  eall  and  north-eall  it  has  the  Red  fea,  and 
on  the  louth-eaft  the  kingdom  of  Adel.  On  the  weft 
and  north  its  boundaries  are  lefs  dillinctly  marked  ; 
having  on  both  thefe  quarters  the  barbarous  kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  whole  limits  will  no  doubt  frequently  vary 
according  to  the  fortune  of  war  betwixt  the  two  prin¬ 
ces.  From  Arkeeko,  fituated  near  the  foot  of  the  bar 
faltes  mountains,  in  about  150  30'  N.  Lat.  it  extends 
to  near  70  N.  Lat.  where  the  mountains  of  Caffa,  the 
moll  loutherly  province  of  Abyllinia,  terminate.  A- 
long  the  coall  of  the  Red  lea  lie  the  territories  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Hazorta  Shiho,  the  dillrict  of  Engana 
Shiho,  and  the  kingdom  of  Dancali,  including  the 
territory  of  Azab  and  the  fait  pits  already  mentioned. 

To  the  wellward  of  thefe  is  the  province  or  kingdom 
of  Tigre,  including  the  country  of  the  Dobas,  part  of  • 
the  kingdom  of  Bali,  and  that  of  Dawaro.  Still  far¬ 
ther  weft  are  thofe  of  Sire,  Lafta,  Amhara,  the  great- 
ell  part  of  Bali,  and  part  of  Fatigar,  which  laft  reaches 
beyond,  the  mountains.  Proceeding  Hill  in  the  fame 
direction,  we  come  to  Tcherkin,  Tehelga,  Abargale, 

Salao,  Begemder,  Shoa,  and  Ifat  j  reckoning  always 
from  north  to  fouth  •,  Tcherkin,  for  inftance,  being  to 
the  northward  of  Tehelga,  &c.  Shoa  extends  a  con- 
fiderable  way  to  the  wellward  •,  fo  that,  befides  Hat,  it 
has  to  the  fouth  of  it  alfo  the  kingdoms  of  Hade  and 
Cambut  5  the  latter  extending  beyond  the  fouthem. 
ridge  of  mountains.  To  the  wellward  arc  Ras-el-Feel, 

Dembea,  Gojam,  and  Damot  •,  and  beyond  thefe  are 
the  kingdoms  of  Bembea,  Bizamo,  Gooderoo,  and  Gu- 
raque  }  thofe  of  Narea  or  Enarea  and  Caffa  occupying 
the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the  empire. 

The  climate  of  Abyllinia,  though,  like  other  parts  Climate*, 
of  the  torrid  zone,  it  wTas  formerly  thought  to  be  un¬ 
inhabitable,  is  not  only  tolerable,  but  in  general  tem¬ 
perate  and  healthy.  In  this  refpetfr,  however,  the 
uneven  furface  of  the  country  expoles  diflereut  fitua- 
tions  to  the  effe&s  of  heat  and  cold,  of  drynefs  and 
moillurc,  and  of  a  free  circulation  or  a  ftagnation  of 
the  atmofphere,  in  very  various  degrees.  On  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  higher  parts  ol  the  country, 
the  Iky  is  clear  and  ferene,  the  air  is  cool  and  refrclli- 
ing,  and  the  people  are  healthy  and  fprightly ; 
w hi  1ft  thofe  who  live  in  fome  of  the  valleys,  in  the  \  i- 
cinity  of  marlhes,  and  in  landv  delcrts,  experience  the 
pernicious  influence  ol  exct  llivc  heat,  and  ot  a  moill, 
ftagnant,  and  luflocatiug  air  \  lo  that  the  climate  de¬ 
pends  upon  foil  and  lituation  as  much  aluioft  as  upon 
the  latitude.  Mr  Bruce  obferves,  that  on  the  highcil 
mountain  of  the  ridge  called  Lamalnion,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  Hood  at  3 2°  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  wind 
being  north-well J  clear  and  cold,  but  attended  only 
with  hoar  troll.  This,  he  adds,  vanilla,  d  into  dew 
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-Abyffinia.  alter  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  fun  nor  did  he  ever  fee 
l=V  1 1  1  any  fign  of  congelation  of  water  upon  the  top  of 
the  higheil  mountains.  The  barometer  flood  at  190 
9'  at  noon  of  the  fame  day,  and  the  thermometer  was 
at  78°.  He  obferved  hail  to  lie  for  three  hours  in  the 
forenoon  on  the  mountains  of  Amid  Amid.  The 
range  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  according 
to  Mr  Bruce’s  regifter  kept  at  Gondar  from  February 
19.  1770,  to  May  31.  1771,  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table. 


April  29.") 

A.M.J 
Mar.  29.  7 
2|P.M.5 
April  19.  7 
1 2  Noon.  \ 
July  7.  7 
12  Noon.  3 


Barom. 

Tbcrmom. 

AVind. 

22.11 

69° 

S. 

20.1  r 

75° 

E. 

910 

W.  N.  W 

21.6 

54t° 

W. 

The  rainy  feafon  commences  in  April  or  the  beginning 
of  May,  when  the  fun  becomes  vertical,  and  ends  in 
September.  The  rains  generally  ceafe  about  the  8th 
of  September  •,  a  fickly  feafon  follows  till  they  begin 
again,  about  the  20th  of  October  ■,  they  then  continue 
conflant,  but  moderate,  till  the  8th  of  November. 
All  epidemic  difeafes  ceafe  with  the  end  of  thefe  rains. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  that  attend  the 
overflowing  of  their  rivers  during  this  feafon,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  greater  falubrity  of  elevated  fixa¬ 
tions,  the  Abyflinians  have  built  many  of  their  towns 
and  villages  on  the  mountains.  Their  houfes  arc  ge¬ 
nerally  very  mean,  confifling  only  of  one  flory,  and 
conilruCted  with  flraw  and  laths,  earth  and  lime  5 
though  there  are  fome  of  flone  and  better  materials. 
It  is  a  miflaken  notion,  however,  that  they  live  in  tents, 
and  not  in  houfes.  In  a  climate  like  that  ot  Abyflinia, 
fubjeCt  to  fcorching  weather  for  fix  months,  and  to  de¬ 
luges  of  rain,  florms  of  wind,  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  hurricanes,  fuch  as  are  unknown  in  Europe,  for 
the  other  fix,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  fhould  choofe 
to  live  in  tents,  after  having  known  how  to  build  fuch 
cities  as  Axum.  In  many  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
the  houfes  are  feparated  by  hedges,  which  being  always 
green,  and  intermixed  with  flowers  and  fruit  trees  at 
certain  dillances,  afford  an  agreeable  profpeCt,  and  con¬ 
tribute  alfo  to  their  falubrity. 

Difeafes.  The  inhabitants  of  Abyflinia  are  fubjeCt  to  violent 
fevers,  which  commonly  prove  fatal  on  the  third  day. 
Thofe  who  furvive  to  the  fifth  day  often  recover,  mere¬ 
ly  by  drinking  cold  water,  and  by  repeatedly  throwing 
cold  water  upon  them  in  their  beds.  The  bark  is 
the  moll  effectual  remedy  which  in  critical  cafes,  fays 
Bruce,  lliould  be  frequently  repeated  in  fmall  dofes,  and 
perfeCt  abllinence  obferved,  unlefs  from  copious  draughts 
of  cold  water.  Another  common  difeafe  in  Abyflinia, 
is  the  tertian  fever,  which  is  in  no  refpeCt  different 
from  our  tertian,  and  is  fuccefsfully  treated  in  the  fame 
manner.  All  fevers  terminate  in  intermittents,  and  if 
they  continue  long,  in  dyfenteries,  which  are  always 
tedious,  and  very  frequently  mortal.  Bark  And  ipe¬ 
cacuanha,  in  fmall  quantities,  water,  and  fruit  not 
over  ripe,  have  been  found  the  moll  effectual  remedies. 
The  dyfentery,  commencing  with  a  conllant  diarrhoea, 
is  feldora  cured,  if  it  begins  with  the  rainy  feal’cn  5 
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otherwife  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha  either  remove  it,  Abyflinia, 
or  change  it  into  an  intermittent  fever,  which  yields  to  —y— — ■ 

the  bark.  Another  endemial  difeafe  is  called  ) lanxeei ’, 
the  hogs  or  the  fwine,  and  is  a  fwelling  of  the  glands 
of  the  throat,  and  under  the  arms,  which  by  ineffectual 
attempts  for  producing  fuppuration,  and  opening  the 
tumours,  becomes  a  running  lore,  and  relembles  the- 
svil.  In  connection  with  this  diforder,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  thofe  l’weflings,  to  which  the  whole  body  is 
fubjeCt,  but  more  particularly  the  arms,  thighs,  and 
legs,  lometimes  accompanied  with  ulcers  in  the  nofe 
and  mouth,  which  deface  the  linoothnefs  of  the  lkin, 
and  which  on  this  account  are  much  dreaded  by  the 
Abyflinians.  The  two  lall  difeafes  lometimes  yield 
to  mercurials ;  but  the  lall  is  lpeedily  and  completely 
cured  by  antimonials.  Another  complaint  alfliCts. 
thofe  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  llagnant  wa¬ 
ter.  It  is  csMeAfarenteit,  or  the  worm  of  Pharaoh,  and 
appears  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  moll  frequently 
in  the  legs  and  arms.  It  is  a  worm  with  a  fmall  black 
head  and  a  hooked  beak,  of  a  whitilli  colour,  and  a 
white  body  of  a  filkv  texture,  refembling  a  fmall  ten¬ 
don.  The  natives  feize  it  by  the  head,  and  wind  it 
gently  round  a  piece  of  lilk,  or  a  bird’s  feather,  and 
thus  by  degrees  they'  extraCt  it  without  any  inconveni¬ 
ence,  or  permanent  fear.  Mr  Bruce  fullered  much  from 
this  complaint,  and  the  breaking  of  the  worm  in  the 
operation  of  extracting  it.  The  molt  terrible  of  all 
the  difeafes  of  this  climate  is  the  elephantiafis.  The 
cicuta,  mercury,  and  tar-water,  were  unfuccefsfully 
tried  in  this  complaint ;  the  greatell  benefit  was  de¬ 
rived  from  whey  made  of  cows  milk.  To  the  alter¬ 
nation  of  fcorching  heat  and  chilling  cold,  thin  cloth¬ 
ing,  the  ufe  of  llagnant  putrid  water  for  four  months, 
and  other  fuch  caufes,  thefe  difeafes  may  be  partly,  if 
not  wholly  aferibed.  The  fmallpox  was  introduced 
into  Abyflinia  at  the  time  of  the  fiege  of  Mecca,  about 
the  year  356,  and  the  Abyffinian  army  was  the  firll 
viClim  to  it. 

The  great  difference  of  climate,  owing  to  the  vail  Soil  and 
extent  and  variety  of  elevation  in  different  parts  of  this  ve£ftabIe 
empire,  is  very  perceptible  in  its  foil  and  productions.  £[on“C’ 
The  mountains  in  many  places  are  not  only  barren,  but 
altogether  inacceflible,  except  by  thofe  who  make  it 
their  conllant  praftice  to  climb  amongll  them  :  and 
even  by  them  they  cannot  be  afeended  without  great 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  lhapes  of  thefe  mountains, 
as  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  are  very 
llrange  and  fantallical :  exceedingly  different  from  thofe 
of  Europe ;  fome  refembling  towers  and  lleeples,  while 
others  are  like  a  board  or  Hate  fet  up  on  end  ;  the  bafe 
being  fo  narrow,  and  the  whole  mountain  fo  high  and 
thin,  that  it  feems  wonderful  how  it  can  Hand.  In  the 
valleys,  however,  and  flat  parts  of  the  country,  the.  foil 
is  exceffively  fruitful,  though  in  the  warmell  places 
grain  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection.  Wine  is  ajfo 
made  only  in  one  or  two  places  ;  but  the  greatell  pro- 
fufion  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  met  with  every 
where,  as  well  as  many  vegetables  not  to  be  found  in 
other  countries.  There  is  a  vail  variety  of  flowers, 
which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  refemble  fine  gardens.  Among 
thefe  a  fpecies  of  rofe  is  met  with,  which  grows  upon 
trees,  and  is  much  fuperior  in  fragrance  to  thofe 
which  grow  on  bullies.  Sena,  cardamom,  ginger,  and 
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cotton,  are  likewife  produced  here  in  great  quantities. 
1  Among  tiie  variety  of  rare  plants  to  be  met  with  in  A- 
hyiiinia,  Mr  Bruce  partic  tlarly  defcribes  the  following. 

1.  The  papyrus,  the  ancient  material  for  paper:  which 
oar  author  fuppofes  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ethiopia, 
and  not  of  Egypt  as  has  been  fuppoled.  2.  Balefian, 
balm,  or  ball'am  plant  ;  a  tree  growing  to  the  height 
of  14  or  15  feet,  and  ufed  for  fuel  along  with  other 
trees  in  the  country.  It  grows  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Red  fea,  among  the  myrrh  trees  behind  Azab,  all  the 
way  to  Babelmandel.  This  is  the  tree  producing  the 
balm  of  Gilead  mentioned  in  Scripture.  3.  The  falfa, 
myrrh,  and  opocalpal’um  trees.  Thele  grow  likewife 
along  the  coait  of  the  Red  fea.  The  falfa  or  opocal- 
palum  is  ufed  in  manufactures  •,  and  according  to  our 
author,  refembles  gum  adragant,  probably  tragacanth. 
The  tree  which  produces  it  grows  to  a  great  lize,  and 
has  a  beautiful  flower,  fcarce  admitting  of  dcfcription 
without  a  drawing.  4.  The  ergett,  a  fpecies  of  the 
mimofa,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one  called  ergett  y'dimmo,  or 
the  bloody  ergett,  from  the  pink  colour  of  its  filaments  ; 
the  other  ergett  el  krone,  or  the  horned  ergett,  with  a 
flower  refembling  the  acacia  vera  or  Egyptian  thorn. 
Thefe  were  both  found  on  the  banks  of  a  river  named 
Amo ,  near  the  great  lake  Dembea.  5.  Enfete,  an  her¬ 
baceous  plant,  growing  in  Narea,  in  fwampy  places  ; 
but  it  is  luppofed  to  grow  equally  well  in  any  other 
part  of  the  empire,  where  there  is  heat  and  moifture 
lufficierit.  It  forms  a  great  part  of  the  vegetable  food 
of  the  Abyflinians.  It  produces  a  kind  of  figs,  but 
thefe  are  not  eatable.  When  ufed  for  food,  it  is  to  be 
cut  immediately  above  the  fmall  detached  roots,  or 
perhaps  a  foot  or  two  higher,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  plant.  The  green  is  to  be  ftripped  from  the  upper 
part,  till  it  becomes  white  ;  and  when  foft,  it  affords  an 
excellent  food  when  eaten  with  milk  or  butter.  6. 
Kolquall,  a  kind  of  tree,  only  the  lower  part  of  wiiich 
is  woody,  the  upper  part  being  herbaceous  and  fuccu- 
lent.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour, 
and  the  fruit  turns  to  a  deep  crimfon  ;  fo  that  the  trees 
make  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  The  whole  plant 
is  full  of  a  very  acrid  and  cauftic  milk.  7.  Rack  is  a 
large  tree,  growing  not  only  in  Abyfiinia  but  in  many 
places  of  Arabia  Felix.  Its  wood  is  fo  hard  and  bit¬ 
ter  that  no  worm  will  touch  it  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is 
ufed  by  the  Arabs  for  conftructing  their  boats.  It 
grows,  like  the  mangrove,  among  the  falt-water  of  the 
fea,  or  about  fait  fprings.  8.  Gir-gir,  or  Geflie-el-aube, 
a  kind  of  grafs  found  about  Ras-el-Feel,  growing  to 
the  height  of  about  three  feet  four  inches.  9.  The 
kantufla,  a  very  noxious  fpecies  of  thorn,  much  more 
troublefome  than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  growing  to  the  height  of  eight  or  more  feet. 
The  flowers  have  a  ilrong  fruell  like  the  flower  mignio- 
net.  10.  The  gaguedi  is  a  lliort  tree  only  about  nine 
feet  high,  a  native  of  Lamalmon.  The  flowers,  which 
are  yellow,  and  very  beautiful,  turn  towards  the  fun  like 
thofe  of  the  hclianthus.  11.  The  wanley,  a  tree  com¬ 
mon  throughout  all  Abyfiinia,  flowers  exadtly  on  the 
firll  day  the  rains  ceafe.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
18  or  20  feet  ;  having  a  thick  bark  and  clofc  heavy 
wood  ;  the  firft  part  of  which  is  white,  but  the  reft  of 
a  dark  colour.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  white 
colour  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  poflefs  any  other 
remarkable  property,  though  it  is  held  in  great  efti- 


mation  by  the  Abyflinians,  and  is  even  worfhipped  Abyflinia. 
by  the  Galla.  12.  The  farek,  or  Bauhinia  ucumina-  ' — — v— ■ 
to,  grows  in  the  country  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
fources  ot  the  Nile  ;  being  found  by  Mr  Bruce  fcarce 
400  yards  diftant  from  the  fountain.  13.  Kuara,  is 
a  beautiful  tree,  growing  in  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft 
parts  of  Abyfiinia.  It  has  a  fruit  like  a  bean,  of  a 
red  colour,  which  in  the  early  ages  was  made  ufe  of  as 
a  weight  for  gold  and  diamonds  5  and  hence  Mr  Bruce 
is  of  opinion  that  the  name  of  the  imaginary  weight 
carat  is  derived.  14.  The  walkuffa,  grows  in  the  hotteft 
parts  of  Ethiopia.  It  is  a  flowering  tree,  with  beau¬ 
tiful  white  bloffoms,  which  do  not  appear  till  towards 
the  middle  ot  January.  The  flowers  have  no  fmell, 
and  are  accounted  pernicious  to  bees.  The  wood  is 
very  heavy.  15.  The  wooginoos,  or  Bri/cea  anti- 
dyfenterica,  is  common  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
but  principally  on  the  tides  of  the  valleys.  It  is  a  fo- 
vereign  remedy  againft  the  dyfentery,  a  very  common 
and  fatal  diieafe  in  hot  countries.  Mr  Bruce  had  expe¬ 
rimental  proof  of  its  antidylenteric  virtue.  16.  Cuflo, 
or  Bankfla  anthelmintic  a,  is  a  very  beautiful  and  ufeful 
tree,  being  a  ftrong  anthelmintic,  and  ufed  as  fuch  by 
the  Abyflinians.  Every  perlon  there,  whether  male  or 
female,  is  troubled  with  that  kind  of  worm  called  ajea- 
rides ;  a  great  number  of  which  are  evacuated  every 
month,  and  the  evacuation  is  promoted  by  an  infufion 
of  this  plant.  While  taking  this  medicine,  the  patients 
fequeftrate  themfelves  from  all  their  acquaintance,  and 
keep  dole  at  home.  It  is  faid  that  the  want  of  this  me¬ 
dicine  in  other  countries  is  the  reafon  why  the  Abyfli¬ 
nians  do  not  go  out  of  their  own  country  •,  or,  if  they 
do,  that  they  are  fhort-lived.  Teff,  is  a  kind  of  grain 
fown  generally  throughout  Abyflinia  ;  and  conftitut- 
ing  the  bread  commonly  made  ufe  of  by  the  inhabitants. 

They  have  indeed  plenty  of  wheat,  and  are  as  fkilful  in 
forming  it  into  bread  as  the  Europeans  •,  but  this  is 
only  made  ufe  of  by  people  of  the  firft  rank  :  however, 
the  teff  is  fometimes  of  fuch  an  excellent  quality,  that 
the  bread  made  from  it  is  held  in  equal  eftimation  with 
the  fineft  wheat.  From  the  bread  made  of  this  grain 
a  fourifh  liquor  called  boirza  is  prepared,  which  is  ufed 
for  common  drink  like  our  fmall  beer.  A  liquor  ot 
the  fame  kind,  but  of  inferior  quality,  is  made  from 
barley  cakes.  Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  ufe 
of  teff  occafions  the  worms  above  mentioned  ;  but  this 
is  controverted  by  Mr  Bruce.  Nook,  a  plant  not  to  be 
diftinguillied  from  our  marigold,  either  in  fhape,  fize, 
or  foliage,  is  alfo  fown  very  generally  over  the  country, 
and  furniflies  all  Abyflinia  with  oil  for  the  kitchen  and 
other  ules. 

Abyflinia  abounds  with  a  vaft  variety  of  quadrupeds  Quadru- 
both  wild  and  tame.  Immcnfe  numbers  of  cattle  every-  peds. 
where  prefent  themfelves,  lome  of  them  the  moft 
beautiful  in  the  world.  Some  have  monftrous  horns, 
faid  to  be  capable  of  holding  10  quarts  each  ;  but  this, 
as  our  author  informs  us,  is  a  difeafe  which  proves  fa¬ 
tal  to  them.  Buffaloes  are  here  met  with  in  great 
numbers,  and  are  very  fierce  and  untra stable  •,  but 
there  arc  no  fuch  animals  as  carnivorous  bulls,  which 
have  been  faid  to  cxift  in  this  and  other  internal  parts 
of  Africa.  Antelopes  and  other  wild  animals  arc  met 
with  in  great  numbers  in  the  uncultivated  parts;  feed¬ 
ing  chiefly  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  rf  hey  abound  moft 
of  all,  however,  in  thofe  parts  which  have  been  once 

cultivated, 
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AbyfTmia.  cultivated,  but  fince  defolateil  by  the  calamities  ot  war  ; 

— v— and  where  wild  oats  abound  in  fuch  quantities  as  to 
liide  them  from  purfuit.  Hyaenas,  lions,  foxes,  jack¬ 
als,  wild  boars,  &c.  are  alio  found,  as  well  as  the  ele¬ 
phant,  rhinoceros,  camelopard,  and  others  of  the  lar¬ 
ger  and  more  uncommon  kinds.  Great  havock  is 
made  in  the  cultivated  fields  by  multitudes  of  baboons, 
apes,  rats,  and  mice.  There  is  plenty  of  hares  5  but 
thefe  being  reckoned  unclean,  as  well  as  wild  boars, 
are  not  ufed  as  food.  The  rivers  abound  with  croco¬ 
diles  and  hippopotami,  at  leaf!:  the  Nile,  and  thofe 
large  ftreams  which  flow  into  it  ;  but  a  great  number 
have  water  in  them  only  during  the  rainy  leafon,  and 
thefe  have  neither  fifli  nor  any  animal  that  feeds  upon 
them. 

■-tmls  The  number  of  birds  in  this  country  is  immenfe  ; 

nor  are  thofe  of  the  carnivorous  kind  at  all  deficient. 
Great  numbers  of  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  and  others 
of  that  kind,  are  met  with,  and  come  punctually  every 
year  after  the  tropical  rains  have  ceafed.  They  feed 
at  firft  upon  the  fhell-fifli  which  are  met  with  in  great 

<■  quantities  on  the  edges  of  the  defcrts,  where  they  had 

lived  in  the  fait  Springs  j  but,  being  forced  from  their 
natural  habitations  when  thefe  fprings  were  f welled  by 
the  rains,  are  afterwards  left  to  periih  on  dry  land. 
When  thefe  fail,  their  next  relource  is  from  the  car- 
cafes  of  the  large  animals,  fuch  as  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros,  which  are  killed  in  the  flat  country  by  the 
hunters.  Their  next  fupply  is  the  multitude  of  rats 
and  field-mice  which  infeft  the  country  after  harveft. 
The  vaft  daughter  of  cattle  made  by  the  Abyflinian 
armies,  the  multitude  of  perfons  killed  whole  bodies 
are  allowed  to  rot  on  the  field  of  battle,  &.c.  furnifli 
them  alfo  with  another  refource.  Thefe  fupplies,  how¬ 
ever,  all  fail  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  reafon, 
when  the  hunters  and  armies  return  home,  and  the  vaft 
quantity  of  -water  which  continually  overflows  the 
ground  renders  it  impollible  for  them  to  find  any  other 
food. 

There  are  other  birds  which  feed  upon  infedfs,  and 
multitudes  which  live  on  grain  or  feeds  of  various 
kinds  5  all  of  which  are  amply  fupplied  by  the  immenfe 
quantity  of  fruits  and  berries  which  grow  in  Abyilinia, 
and  are  ripe  at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  A  very  re¬ 
markable  particular  concerning  this  is,  that  the  trees 
which  bear  fruit  all  the  year  round  do  not  carry  it  al¬ 
ways  in  the  fame  plaee.  The  weft  fide  is  that  which 
blofloms  firft,  and  where  of  confequence  the  fruit  firft 
comes  to  perfection  j  the  fouth  fide  fucceeds,  and  goes 
-through  the  fame  procefs  :  after  which,  the  north  blof- 
foms  in  like  manner  5  and  laft  of  all  is  the  eaft  fide, 
which  produces  flowers  and  fruit  towards  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  rainy  feafon.  All  the  trees  of  Abyilinia 
are  ever-green ;  and  their  leaves  are  of  a  thick  lea¬ 
thery  confiftence,  and  highly  varnifhed,  to  enable  them 
to  refill  the  violent  rams  which  fall  diming  a  certain 
feafon.  The  granivorous  birds  have  likewife  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  the  rains  do  not  fall  at  the  fame  time  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  interfered  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  that  divide  the  feafons  alfo  }  fo  that  they 
have  but  a  fbort  way  to  fly  in  order  to  become  birds 
of  patl’age,  and  fupply  themfelves  with  fuch  food  as  is 
neceffary  for  them  beyond  the  mountains.  All  the 
pigeons,  of  which  there  are  many  fpecies,  are  birds 
of  paffage,  excepting  one  kind.  The  owls  are  ex¬ 


tremely  large  and  beautiful,  but  few  in  number.  There  Abyffima. 
is  a  great  variety  of  fwallows,  feveral  kinds  of  which  v  1  * 
are  unknown  in  Europe  y  but,  fays  our  author,  “  thofe 
that  are  common  in  Europe  appear  in  pafiage  at  the  ■ 
very  feafon  when  they  take  their  flight  from  thence. 

We  faw  the  greatell  part  of  them  in  the  ifland  of  Ma- 
fuah,  where  they  lighted  and  tarried  two  days,  and 
then  proceeded  with  moon-light  nights  to  the  louth- 
weft.”  The  large  bir  ds  which  refide  eonftantly  among 
the  mountains  -of  Samen  and  Taranta  have  all  their 
feathers  tubular,  the  hollow  part  being  filled  with  a 
kind  of  yellow  dull  which  ilfues  out  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  on  hunting  them.  This  was  particularly  obfer- 
ved  by  Mr  Bruce  in  a  fpecies  of  eagle,  which  he  calls 
the  golden  eagle  ;  and  the  dull  being  viewed  through  a 
microfcope  with  a  very  ftrong  magnifying  power,  ap¬ 
peared  like  fine  feathers.  The  crows  are  fpotted  white 
and  black  almoft  in  equal  proportions.  The  raven  has 
his  feathers  intermixed  with  brown,  the  tip  of  his 
beak  white,  and  a  figure  like  a  cup  or  chalice  of  white 
feathers  upon  his  head.  Our  author  law  no  lparrows, 
magpies,  nor  bats  ;  neither  are  there  many  water-fowl, 
efpecially  of  the  web-footed  kind  :  but  there  are  vaft 
numbers  of  ftorks,  which  cover  the  plains  in  May,  when 
the  rains  become  conftant.  There  are  no  geefe,  ex¬ 
cepting  one  ipecacs  called  the  golden  gon/i ,  or  gooje  of 
the  Nile,  which  is  common  all  over  Africa  ;  but  there 
are  fnipes  in  all  the  marfhes. 

Our  author  deferibes  very  few  li flics  ;  though  he  Fifties, 
fays  that  an  account  of  thefe,  and  other  marine  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Red  fea,  which  he  has  painted  and  col¬ 
lected,  would  occupy  many  large  volumes,  and  the  en¬ 
graving  coll  a  fum  which  he  could  not  by  any  means 
afford.  Among  others,  he  mentions  the  torpedo  and  the 
hinny,  which  latter  is  good  food,  and  grows  to  a  large 
fize ;  that  from  which  lie  took  the  drawing  was  about 
32  pounds  weight.  Its  whole  body  is  covered  with 
beautiful  feales,  relembling  Giver  fpangles. 

Loculls  and  a  fpecies  of  ants  arc  extremely  troublc- 
fome  and  pernicious  in  Abyflinia,  but  the  fly  by  the 
natives  called  tfaltjfalya  is  moll  deftruftive  to  cattle. 

Mr  Bruce  gives  a  particular  defeription  of  a  kind  of  Few  fer- 
lizard,  and  of  the  ceraftes  or  horned  ferpent ;  but  de- pents  in  A- 
nies  that  ferpents  are  numerous  in  Abyflinia,  as  almoft  byffinia. 
all  authors  have  fuppofed,  and  as  we  mould  be  led  na¬ 
turally  to  fulpeCt.  He  vouches  alfo  for  the  power  that 
fome  perfons  have  of  enchanting  ferpents  and  icorpions, 
which  in  fome  is  natural,  in  others  communicated  ar¬ 
tificially  by  certain  medicines.  He  prevailed  upon 
thofe  who  knew  the  fecret  to  prepare  him  by  thefe 
means  as  they  had  done  others ;  but,  notwithftanding 
this  alliftance,  he  acknowledges,  that  when  it  came  to 
the  trial  his  heart  always  failed  him. 

The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Solomon,  lmt  Method  of 
it  depends  on  the  minifter  to  choofe  the  particular  per- fettling  the 
fon  who  is  to  enjoy  it  ;  and  as  it  is  always  his  inclina- 
tion  to  have  the  government  in  bis  own  hands,  be  never  crown_ 
fails  to  choofe  an  infant,  who  is  feldont  iuffered  to  live 
after  be  comes  to  the  years  of  maturity.  Thus  perpc-The  caufe 
tual  wars  and  commotions  take  place,  infomuch  that  of  civil 
the  ravenous  birds,  as  has  been  obferved,  find  one  great wars- 
fupply  of  food  in  the  daughters  made  by  the  Abyfllnians 
of  one  another.  All  authors  indeed  agree  that  the  de-Exccflivc 
vaftations  committed  by  the  armies  of  this  country  are 
exceffive infomuch,  that  after  a  long  encampment  is 
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removed,  nothing  is  to  be  feen  all  around  the  place 
where  it  was  hut  bare  earth.  W  hen  an  army  marches 
through  the  country,  fays  Mr  Bruce,  “  an  inconceiva¬ 
ble  number  of  birds  and  beafts  of  prey,  efpecially  the 
former,  follow  it  from  the  firft  day  of  its  march  to  its 
return  ;  increaling  always  in  proportion  the  more  it  ad¬ 
vances  into  the  country.  An  army  there  leaves  nothing 
living  behind,  not  even  the  veftige  of  a  habitation  ;  but 
fire  and  the  l'word  reduce  every  thing  to  a  wildernel's  and 
folitude.  The  beafts  and  birds  unmolefted  have  the 
country  to  themfclves,  and  increafe  beyond  all  polGhle 
conception.  The  flovenly  manners  of  this  favage  people, 
who,  after  a  battle,  bury  neither  friends  nor  enemies  ; 
the  quantity  of  beafts  of  burden  that  die  perpetually 
under  the  load  of  baggage,  and  variety  ot  milmanage- 
ment  5  the  quantity  of  offal,  and  half-eaten  carcafes  of 
cows,  goats,  and  iheep,  which  they  confume  in  their 
march  for  fuftenance  •,  all  furnilh  a  ftock  of  carrion  fuf- 
ficient  to  occalion  contagious  diftempers,  were  there  not 
fuch  a  prodigious  number  of  voracious  attendants  who 
confume  them  almoft  before  putrefaction.  There  is  no 
giving  the  reader  any  idea  of  their  number,  unlel's  by 
comparing  them  to  the  land  of  the  lea.  M  bile  the  army 
is  in  motion,  they  are  a  black  canopy  which  extends  over 
it  for  leagues.  When  encamped,  the  ground  is  dil- 
coloured  with  them  beyond  the  fight  of  the  eye  5  and 
all  the  trees  are  loaded  with  them.” 

The  prodigious  number  of  criminals  executed  for 
high  treafon,  whole  bodies  are  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown 
about  the  ftreets,  invite  the  hvaenas  to  the  capital,  in 
the  fame  manner  that  the  carrion  ol  the  camp  invites 
the  birds  of  prey  to  follow  it.  The  method  ol  keeping 
off  thel'e  voracious  animals  is  certainly  very  curious. 

“  An  officer  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  called  Serac/i  MaJJery , 
with  a  long  whip,  begins  cracking  and  making  a  noile 
worfc  than  20  French  poftilions  at  the  door  ot  the  pa¬ 
lace  before  the  dawn  of  day.  This  ehales  away  the 
hvaenas  and  other  wild  beafts  :  this  too  is  the  fignal  for 
the  king’s  rifrng,  who  fits  in  judgment  every  morn¬ 
ing  falling  5  and  after  that,  about  eight  o’clock,  he  goes 
to  breakfall.” 

From  thefe  and  other  circumftances  we  fliould  be 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  Abyffinians,  inllead  of  be¬ 
coming  more  civilized,  were  daily  improving  in  bar¬ 
barity.  The  king  is  anointed  at  his  election  with  plain 
oil  of  olives  ;  “  which  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  being  poured 
upon  the  crown  of  his  head,  he  rubs  into  his  long  hair 
indecentlv  enough  with  both  his  hands,  pretty  much  as 
his  foldiers  do  with  theirs  when  they  get  accels  to 
plenty  of  butter.”  In  former  times,  however,  matters 
feem  to  have  been  conducted  with  more  decency.  So- 
cinios,  the  greateft  monarch  that  ever  fat  on  the  Abvf- 
finian  throne,  was  crowned,  after  having  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Galla,  in  a  very  different  manner,  and 
with  the  ceremonies  which  we  are  told  were  in  uie 
among  the  ancient  kings  of  Tigre.  At  that  time  he 
had  with  him  an  army  of  about  30,000  men  ;  and  was 
befides  attended  by  all  the  great  officers  dreffed  in  the 
gayell  manner,  as  well  as  by  the  ladies  of  the  firft  qua¬ 
lity  in  the  empire.  The  king  himlelf,  d  re  (led  in  crim- 
fon  damafk,  with  a  great  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck, 
his  head  bare,  and  mounted  on  a  horfe  richly  capari- 
foned,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  nobility,  puffed  the 
outer  court,  and  came  to  the  paved  way  before  the 
church.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  number  of  young  girls, 
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daughters  of  the  ambares  or  fupreme  judges,  together  Abyfiinia 

with  many  noble  virgins,  Handing  on  the  right  and  left. v— —v - 

of  the  court.  Two  of  the  noblell  of  thefe  held  in  their  " 
hands  a  crimfon  cord  of  filk,  l'omewhat  thicker  than 
common  whip-cord,  ftrctched  acrols  from  one  company 
to  another,  as  if  to  ffiut  up  the  road  by  which  the  king 
was  approaching  the  church.  When  this  cord  was 
prepared  and  drawn  tight  about  breaft-high  by  the 
girds,  the  king  entered  ;  advancing  moderately  quick, 
and  lliowing  his  (kill  in  horlemanfhip  as  he  went  along. 

Being  Hopped  by  the  teniion  of  the  firing,  the  damfels 
afked,  Who  he  was  ?  To  this  lie  anfwered,  “  I  am  your 
king,  the  king  of  Ethiopia.”  But  they  replied,  “  You 
ftiall  not  pafs  ;  you  are  not  our  king.”  He  then  retired 
iome  paces,  and  again  prel’ented  himfelf.  The  queftion 
was  again  put,  “  W  ho  he  was?”  To  which  he  anfwered, 

“  I  am  your- king,  the  king  of  Ifrael.”  But  the  fame 
reply  was  llill  given  by  the  girls.  The  third  time,  on 
being  afked,  “Mho  he  was?”  he  anfwered,  “I  am 
your  king,  the  king  of  Sion  and  drawing  his  fword, 
he  cut  the  cord  afunder.  The  damfels  then  cried  out, 

“  It  is  a  truth,  you  are  our  king  5  truly  you  are  the 
king  of  Sion.”  On  this  they  began  to  fmg  Hallelujah, 
and  were  joined  bv  the  w'hole  army  and  the  reft  of  the 
king’s  attendants.  Adrnift  thefe  acclamations  the  king 
advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  flair  of  the  church,  dif- 
mounted,  and  fat  down  upon  a  Hone  5  which,  in  Mr 
Bruce’s  opinion,  was  plainly  an  altar  of  Anubis  or  the 
Dog-ftar.  After  the  king,  came  a  number  of  priefts 
in  proper  order.  The  king  was  firft  anointed,  then 
crowned,  and  accompanied  half  up  the  fteps  by  the  fing- 
ing  priefts.  He  flopped  at  a  hole  made  on  purpoie  in 
one  of  the  fteps,  where  he  was  fumigated  with  myrrh, 
aloes,  and  caflia :  after  which  divine  fervice  was  cele¬ 
brated  j  and  he  returned  to  the  camp,  where  1 4  days 
were  fpent  in  feafting  and  rejoicing. 

Ceremonies  of  this  kind  are  now  given  over  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expence.  Our  author  was  informed  by 
Tecla  Haimanout,  that  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  Tigre  from  his  enemies.  Has  Michael  had  lome 
thoughts  of  having  him  crowned  in  contempt  of  his 
enemies  ;  hut  by  the  moft  moderate  calculations  that 
could  be  made,  it  would  have  eoft  20,000  ounces  of 
gold,  about  8o,oool.  flerling  j  on  which  all  thoughts 
of  it  were  laid  alide. 

'Hie  Abyffinians  compute  time  by  the  folar  year.  Mode  of 
Thirty  days  conftitute  their  month,  to  which  they  add  computing 
five  days  and  a  quarter,  and  thus  they  complete  theUme’ 
year.  The  five  days  are  added  to  the  month  of  Au- 
guft,  and  to  every  fourth  year  they  add  a  fixth  day. 

They  begin  their  year  with  the  29th  or  30th  of  Au- 
guft,  i.  e.  the  kalends  of  September  •,  the  29th  of  Au- 
guft  being  the  firft  of  their  month  Mafcaram.  The 
common  epoch  which  the  Abyffinians  ule  is  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  they  reckon  5500  years  from 
the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Cliriil,  rej tiling  the  odd 
eight  years  of  the  Greeks,  who  make  this  period  5508 
years.  They  have  alfo  many  other  epochs,  fuch  as 
from  the  council  of  Nice  and  Ephefus.  In  their  eccle- 
fiaftical  computations  they  make  ule  ol  the  golden  num¬ 
ber  and  epacl.  The  firft  ufe  of  e  pa  its  amongft  them 
was  not  earlier,  according  to  Scaliger.  than  the  time  ot 
Diocletian  •,  but  Mr  Bruce  obfcrves,  that  this  i-.  con¬ 
trary  to  the  politive  evidence  ol  Abyffinian  hillory, 
which  fays  cxprefsly,  that  the  epacl  was  invented  by 

O  Demetrius 
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Demetrius  of  Alexandria.  This  Demetrius  was  the 
I2ih  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  elected  about  the 
190th  year  of  Chrift,  or  in  the  reign  ot  Severus,  and 
confequently  long  before  the  time  of  Dioclelian.  The 
Abyffinians  have  another  mode  of  computing  time,  that 
is  peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  read  the  whole  of  the 
evangelifts,  in  order,  every  year,  in  their  churches ; 
and  when  they  fpeak  of  an  event,  they  write  or  fay,  it 
happened  in  the  days  of  Matthew  ;  that  is,  in  the  hr  If 
quarter  of  the  year,  wliilfl  they  were  reading  the  g'ol'pel 
of  St  Matthew  in  their  churches.  They  compute  the 
time  of  the  day  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.  The  twi¬ 
light  being  verv  fliort,  is  feletted  for  the  beginning 
of  their  day ;  this  they  call  Nagge,  which  comprehends 
the  duration  of  twilight.  Mei'et  expreffes  the  moment 
when  the  evening  twilight  begins.  Mid-day  is  called 
Xater,  which  fignifies  culmination.  All  the  other  parts 
of  time  they  defcribe,  in  converfation,  by  pointing  at 
the  place  in  the  heavens  where  the  fun  was,  when  the 
event,  which  they  are  defcribing,  happened. 

With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Abvfhnians, 
they  are  reprefented  by  Mr  Bruce  as  highly  barbarous. 

Their  continual  warfare  inures  them  to  blood  from 
their  infancy ;  fo  that  even  children  would  not  have 
the  leaif  fcruple  at  killing  one  another  or  grown  up 
perfons  if  they  were  able.  Many  lhocking  inftances 
of  hardnefs  of  heart  are  related  by  our  author  in  Tecla 
Haimanout  himfelf,  though  otherwife  an  aceompliihed 
prince.  Their  cruelty  difplays  itfelf  abundantly  in  the 
punilhments  inflittcd  upon  criminals,  one  of  which  is 
flaying  alive,  as  has  been  already  related  of  Woo  flick  a. 

Cutting  in  pieces  with  a  iabre  is  another  ;  and  this  is 
performed,  not  by  executioners  whofe  employment  is 
reckoned  difgraceful  as  in  this  country,  but  by  officers 
and  people  of  quality.  So  little  is  this  thought  of  in¬ 
deed  in  Gondar,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  that  Mr 
Bruce  happening  to  pals  by  an  officer  employed  in  this 
work,  who  had  three  men  to  difpatch,  the  officer  called 
to  him  to  flop  till  he  had  killed  them  all,  as  he  wanted 
to  fpeak  to  him  upon  a  matter  of  confequencc.  Ston¬ 
ing  to  death  is  a  capital  puifffliment  likewife  common 
in  this  country ;  and  ufually  inflidlcd  on  Homan  Ca¬ 
tholics  if  they  happen  to  be  found,  or  upon  other  he¬ 
retics  in  religion. 

Manners  of  It  is  not  to  he  fuppofed  that  people  who  regard  the 
the  Abyf-  lives  of  one  another  fo  little,  will  Ihow  much  com- 
paffion  to  the  brute  creation.  In  this  refpect,  how¬ 
ever,  thq  Abyffinians  are  cruel  and  favage  beyond  all 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  are  many 
in  fiances  of  people  eating  raw  fifli  or  llefli,  and  we  call 
them  barbarous  that  do  fo  ;  but  what  name  {hall  we 
give  to  tlmfe  who  cut  off  pieces  of  fiefli  from  animals 
while  liill  living,  and  eat  it  not  only  raw  hut  ftill  qui¬ 
vering  with  life !  Mr  Bruce  labours  much  to  prove, 
that  the  way  of  eating  not  raw,  but  living  flefh,  was 
cuftomary  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  :  but  what¬ 
ever  be  in  this,  lie  is  the  only  author  who  mentions  it 
direttly  ;  and  it  is  on  his  Angle  teftimor.y  that  the  fact 
is  eftabliffied.  The  Jefuits  mention  in  their  books, 
that  the  Abyffinians  eat  raw  flefh,  hut  not  a  word  of 
eating  it  in  this  manner;  and  indeed  there  arc  force 
circumftances  which  he  himfelf  relates  feemingly  v<  y 
difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  known  and  indubitable 
fatts.  He  informs  us,  for  inftance,  that  when  a  no 
great  diftance  from  Ax  urn,  the  capital  of  Tigre,  lie  fell 
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in  with  three  foldiers  “  driving  a  co 
at  a  brook,  threw  down  the  beaft,  an 
cut  a  pretty  large  collop  of  flefh  from  its 
ter  which  they  drove  the  core  gently  cn  as  before.” 
In  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  the  flefh  was  taken 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  buttock  ;  that  the  ikin  was 
flapped  over  the  wound,  fattened  with  a  fkewer,  and 
a  cataplafm  of  clay  put  over  all.  Now  it  is  known  to 
anatomifls,  that  no  piece  of  flefh  can  be  cut  off  with¬ 
out  dettroying  a  mufcle  ;  and  that  the  mufcles  of  the 
buttocks  are  fubfervient  to  the  motion  of  the  legs.  The 
Abyffinians  therefore  mutt  have  been  expert  anatomitts 
to  know  how  to  cut  oil  l'uch  mufcles  as  would  allow 
the  creature  ftill  to  go  on  ;  and  if  their  repaft  had  been 
two  or  three  times  repeated,  it  is  plainly  impoffible  that 
the  cow  could  at  any  rate  have  ftirred  a  ttep.  In  his 
defeription  of  their  feafts  there  is  more  conliftency  ; 
for  there  the  animal  is  tied  fo  that  it  cannot  move  :  af¬ 
ter  ttripping  oft  the  Ikin,  the  flefh  of  the  buttocks  is 
cut  off  in  foiid  l'quare  pieces,  without  hones  or  much 
effulion  of  blood  ;  and  the  prodigious  nolle  the  animal 
makes  is  a  fignal  for  the  company  to  lit  down  to  table. 
Every  man  fits  between  two  women,  having  a  long 
knife  in  his  hand.  With  tiffs  he  cuts  the  flefh,  while 
the  motion  of  its  fibres  is  yet  vilible,  into  pieces  like 
dice.  Thefe  are  laid  upon  pieces  of  bread  made  of  the 
grain  called  teff,  already  mentioned,  after  being  ftrong- 
ly  powdered  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  foffil  fait. 
They  are  then  rolled  up  like  as  many  cartridges  ;  the 
men  open  their  mouths,  ftooping  and  gaping  like  idiots, 
while  the  women  cram  them  fo  full  of  thefe  cartridges, 
that  they  feem  every  moment  in  danger  of  being  chok¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  their  mouths 
can  hold,  and  the  noife  they  make  in  chewing, 
they  are  held  in  ettimation  by  the  company.  All  this 
time  the  animal  bleeds  but  little :  but  when  the  large 
arteries  are  cut  and  it  expires,  the  fiefli  becomes 
tough  ;  and  the  wretches  who  have  the  reft  to  cat, 
gnaw  it  from  the  hones  like  dogs  ! 

ABYSSINIAN,  in  Ecchfiojlical  Hijlory,  is  the 
name  of  a  feci  in  the  Chriftian  church,  eftabliffied  in 
the  empire  of  Abyffinia.  The  Abyffinians  are  a  branch 
of  the  Copts  or  Jacobites;  with  whom  they  agree  in 
admitting  but  one  nature  in  Jefus  Chrift,  and  re  jetting 
the  council  of  Chalcedon :  whence  they  are  all’o  called 
Eutychians  or  Momphyjites,  and  ftand  oppoled  to  the 
Melchites.  They  are  only  diftinguifhed  from  the 
Copts,  and  other  fetts  of  Jacobites,  by  feme  peculiar 
national  ufages.  The  Abyffinian  left  or  church  is  go¬ 
verned  In  a  biiliop  or  metropolitan  ftyled  Alntnci ,  font 
them  fry  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria  redding 
at  Cairo,  who  is  the  only  perfon  that  ordains  priefts. 
The  next  dignity  is  that  of  Komos,  or  Hegumenos, 
who  is  a  kind  of  areh-preffiyter.  They  have  canons 
alfo,  and  monks :  the  former  of  whom  marry ;  the 
latter,  at  their  admiffion,  vow  celibacy,  but  with  a 
refervation  :  thefe,  it  is  faid,  make  a  promile  aloud,  be¬ 
fore  their  fuperior,  to  keep  chaftity  ;  but  add  in  a  low 
as  you  keep  it.  The  emperor  has  a  kind  of  lu- 
ecclefiaftical  matters.  He  alone  takes 
of  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  except  feme 


voice, 
prt  nacy 
cognizance 


ima"  r  ones  referved  to  the  judges;  and  confers  all 
•>n<  flees,  except  that  of  Abuna. 

'I  here  are  two  claffes  of  monks  among  the  Abyffinians ; 
thofe  of  Debra  Libanos,  and  thole  of  St  Euftathins. 

The 
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Abvffinian.  The  latter  are  grofsly  ignorant.  Their  head  is  the  fu- 
t— "  •'  perior  of  the  convent  of  Mahebar  Selafle,  in  the  north- 
weft  part  of  Abyffinia,  near  Ivuara  and  the  Snangalla, 
towards  Sennaar  and  the  river  Dender.  The  chief  of 
the  fonner  is  the  Itchegue,  who  is  ordained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Two  chief  priefts  hold  a  white  cloth 
or  veil  over  his  head,  a  third  repeats  a  prayer,  and  then 
they  all  lay  their  hands  on  his  head,  and  join  together 
in  linging  pfalms.  In  turbulent  times  this  Itchegue  has 
more  extenfive  influence  than  even  the  Abuna. — The 
monks  do  not  live  in  convents,  but  in  feparate  houfes 
round  their  church  ;  and  each  cultivates  for  kimfelf  a 
portion  of  the  land  which  is  affigned  them  as  their 
property. — The  churches  are  built  on  eminences,  in 
the  vicinity  of  running  water,  for  the  advantage  of 
purih cations  and  ablutions,  according  to  the  Levitical 
law,  and  arc  furrounded  with  rows  of  irginia  cedar. 
They  are  circular  buildings  with  conical  fummits  and 
thatched  roofs,  and  encompaffed  on  the  outlide  with 
pillars  of  cedar,  to  which  the  roof  projecting  eight 
feet  beyond  the  wall  is  lived,  and  forms  an  agreeable 
walk  in  the  hot  or  rainy  feafon.  The  internal  parti¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  oi  the  church,  is  that  prescribed 
by  the  hlolaic  law  3  and  many  ot  the  ceremonies  and 
observances  in  thei''  mode  of  woribip,  are  obvioully 
derived  from  the  ceremonial  rites  of  the  Jewifli  reli¬ 
gion- 

The  Abyffinians  have  at  different  times  exprefled  an 
inclination  to  he  reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome 3  but 
rather  out  of  intereft  cf  ftate  than  any  other  motive. 
The  emperor  David,  or  the  queen  regent  on  Iris  be¬ 
half,  wrote  a  letter  on  this  head  to  Tope  Clement  A  II. 
full  of  fubmiftion,  and  demanding  a  patriarch  from 
Rome  to  be  inftructed  by  :  which  being  complied 
with,  he  publicly  abjured  the  doctrine  of  Eutychius 
and  Diofcorus  in  1626,  and  allowed  the  lupremacy  of 
the  pope.  Under  the  emperor  Sultan  Seghed  all  was 
undone  again  3  the  Romiili  miffionaries  fettled  there, 
had  their  churches  taken  from  them,  and  their  new 
converts  banilhed  or  put  to  death.  The  congregation 
fie  propaganda  have  made  feveral  attempts  to  revive 
the  million,  but  to  little  purpofe. — The  doftrines  and 
ritual  of  this  feclarv  form  a  ftrange  compound  of  Ju- 
daifm,  Chriftianitv,  and  fuperftition.  They  prachie 
circumcifion  3  and  arc  laid  to  extend  the  practice  to 
the  females  as  well  as  males  :  They  obferve  both  Sa¬ 
turday  and  Sunday  as  Sabbaths  :  they  eat  no  meats 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  Moles:  women  are  obliged  to 
the  legal  purifications  3  and  brothers  marry  their  bro¬ 
thers  wives,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  they  celebrate 
the  epiphany  with  peculiar  feftivity,  in  memory  of 
Chrift’s  baptifnv,  %vhcn  they  plunge  and  fport  in  ponds 
and  rivers  3  which  has  occafioned  fomc  to  affirm  that 
they  were  baptized  anew  every  vear.  Among  the 
faints  davs  is  one  confecrated  to  Pilate  and  his  wife  3 
becaufe  Pilate  wallied  his  hands  before  he  pronounced 
lentence  on  Chrift,  and  his  wife  defired  him  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  blood  of  that  juft  perfon.  They 
have  four  lents :  the  great  one  commences  ten  days 
earlier  than  ours,  and  is  obl’erved  with  much  feverity, 
many  abftaining  therein  even  from  filh,  becaufe  St 
Paul  fays  there  is  one  kind  of  fleffi  of  men,  and  an¬ 
other  of  fillies.  They  allow  of  divorce,  which  is  eafily 
granted  among  them,  and  by  the  civil  judge  5  nor  do 
their  civil  laws  prohibit  pnlvgamy  itfelf.  They  have 


at  leaft  as  many  miracles  and  legends  of  faints  as  the  Atvflinian 
Romiili  church  ;  which  proved  no  fmall  embarraffment  || 
to  the  J efuit  miffionaries,  to  whom  they  produced  fo ,  Acacia: 
many  miracles,  wrought  by  their  faints,  in  proof  of  v 
their  religion,  and  thole  fo  well  circumftantiated  and 
attefted,  that  the  Jeiuits  were  obliged  to  deny  miracles 
to  be  any  evidence  of  a  true  religion  ;  and  in  proof 
hereof,  to  allege  the  fame  arguments  againft  the  Abyf- 
finians  which  Prcteftants  in  Europe  allege  againft  Pa- 
pifts.  Thev  pray  for  the  dead,  and  invoke  •faints  and 
angels  3  have  lo  great  a  veneration  for  the  virgin,  that 
they  charged  the  Jeiuits  with  not  rendering  her  honour 
enough.  They  venerate  images  ir.  painting;  but  abhor 
all  thole  in  relievo,  except  the  crofs.  They  hold  that 
the  ioul  of  man  is  not  created  3  becaufe,  lav  they,  God 
finifhed  all  his  works  on  the  fixth  dav.  They  admit  the 
apocryphal  books,  and  the  canons  of  the  apoftles,  as 
well  as  the  apoftolical  conftitutions,  for  genuine.  Their 
liturgy  is  giver,  by  Alvarez,  and  in  Englilh  by  Pagit ; 
and  their  calendar  by  Ludolph. 

ACA,  Ace,  or  A  cox,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
town  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  afterwards 
called  Ptolemais  ;  now  Acre.  See  Acre. 

ACACALOTL,  the  Brafilian  name  of  a  bird  called 
by  iome  comic  aquaticus ,  or  the  water  raven  :  proper¬ 
ly,  tlie  pelicanus  carbo,  or  corvorant.  See  Ornitho¬ 
logy  Index. 

ACACIA,  Egyptian  Thorn,  or  Binding  Bean- 
tree,  in  Botany,  a  fpecies  of  mimofa,  according  to 
Linnaeus  3  though  other  botanifts  make  it  a  diftindl  ge¬ 
nus.  See  Mimosa,  Botany  Index. 

The  flowers  of  a  fpccies  of  the  acacia  are  ufed  by 
the  Chinele  in  making  that  yellow  which  we  fee  hears 
waffling  in  their  lilks  and  fluffs,  and  appears  with  fo 
much  elegance  in  their  painting  on  paper.  The  method 
is  this : 

They  gather  the  flowers  before  they  are  fully  open  3 
thefe  tliey  put  in  a  clean  earthen  veffel  over  a  gentle 
heat,  and  ftir  them  continually  about  as  they  do  the 
tea  leaves,  till  they  become  dryilh  and  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour  ;  then  to  half  a  pound  of  the  flowers  they  add  three 
lpoonfuls  of  fair  water,  and  after  that  a  little  more,  till 
there  is  juft  enough  to  hold  the  flowers  incorporated  to¬ 
gether  ;  they  boil  this  for  fome  time,  and  the  juice  of 
the  flowers  mixing  with  the  water,  it  becomes  thick  and 
yellow  ;  they  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  ftrain  it 
through  a  piece  of  coarfe  filk.  To  the  liquor  they  add 
half  an  ounce  of  common  alum,  and  an  ounce  of  calcined 
ovfter  fliells  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  All  is  then  well 
mixed  together  3  and  this  is  the  fine  lafting  yellow  they 
have  fo  long  ufed. 

The  dyers  of  large  pieces  ufe  the  flowers  and  feeds 
of  the  acacia  for  dyeing  three  different  forts  of  yellow. 

Tliey  roaft  the  flowers,  as  before  obferved  3  and  then 
mix  the  feeds  with  them,  which  muft  be  gathered 
for  this  purpofe  when  full  ripe :  by  diflerent  admixture 
of  thefe,  thev  give  the  diflerent  (hades  of  colour,  only 
for  the  deepeft  of  all  they  add  a  luiall  quantity  of  Bra¬ 
zil  wood. 

Air  Geoffrov  attributes  the  origin  of  bezoar  to  the 
feeds  of  this  plant  3  which  being  broiled  by  certain 
animals,  and  vellicating  the  ftomach  by  their  great 
fournefs  and  aftringener,  caufe  a  condenfation  ot  the 
juices,  till  at  length  tliey  become  coated  over  with  a 
ftonv  matter,  which  we  call  Bezoar. 

O  2  Faff, 
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Acacia  Falje  Acacia.  See  Robinia,  Botany  Index. 

II  Three-horned  Acacia,  or  Honcy-locujl.  See  Gle- 

Acacius.  .  J)1TSI A,  BOTANY  Index. 

’  Acacia,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  the  in  fpiffated  juice 

of  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  Mimosa  Zsdotica. 

The  juice  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt,  in  roundiih 
maffes  wrapt  up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  outwardly  of 
a  deep  brown  colour,  inclining  to  black ;  inwardly  of 
a  reddilh  or  yellowifh  brown ;  of  a  firm  confiftence, 
but  not  very  dry.  It  foon  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and 
difcovers  a  rough,  not  dilagreeable  tafte,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fweetifli  reliih.  This  infpilTated  juice  en¬ 
tirely  diffolves  in  watery  liquors  ;  but  is  fcarce  fenfi- 
bly  acted  on  by  rectified  ipirit. 

Acacia  is  a  mild  aftringent  medicine.  The  Egyp- 
tians  give  it  in  fpitting  of  blood,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm,  difi'olved  in  any  convenient  liquor  ;  and  repeat 
this  dofe  occafionally  :  they  likewife  employ  it  in  col- 
lyria  for  ftrengthening  the  eyes,  and  in  gargarifms  for 
quinfeys.  Among  11s,  it  is  little  otherwife  ul'ed  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  rnithridate  and  theriaca,  and  is  rare¬ 
ly  met  with  in  the  lliops.  W  hat  is  ufually  fold  for 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  is  the  infpilfated  juice  of  unripe 
floes  ;  this  is  harder,  heavier,  of  a  darker  colour,  and 
fomewhat  fliarper  talle,  than  the  true  fort.  See  the 
next  article. 

German  Acacia,  the  juice  of  unripe  floes  infpilTated 
nearly  to  drynefs  over  a  gentle  fire,  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  its  burning.  It  is  moderately  aftringent, 
fimilar  to  the  Egyptian  acacia,  for  which  it  has  been 
commonly  fubftituted  in  the  fnops.  It  is  given  in 
fluxes,  and  other  diforders  where  ftyptic  medicines  are 
indicated,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  drachm. 

Acacia,  among  antiquaries,  fomething  refembling  a 
roll  or  bag,  feen  on  medals,  as  in  the  hands  of  feveral 
confuls  and  emperors.  Some  take  it  to  reprefent  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  rolled  up,  wherewith  they  made  fignals  at  the 
games  ;  others  a  roll  of  petitions  or  memorials  ;  and 
fome,  a  purple  bag  full  of  earth,  to  remind  them  of 
their  mortality. 

ACACIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  name  of 
feveral  fefts  of  heretics ;  fome  of  which  maintained, 
that  the  Son  was  only  a  fimilar,  not  the  lame,  fubftance 
with  the  Father  ;  and  others,  that  he  was  not  only  a 
diftinft,  but  a  diflimilar  fubftance.  Two  of  thefe  lefts 
had  their  denominations  from  Acacius  bifhop  of  Caft’a- 
rea,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  changed  his 
opinions,  fo  as,  at  different  times,  to  be  head  of  both. 
Another  was  named  from  Acacius  patriarch  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  who  lived  in  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury. 

ACACIUS,  fumamed  Luscus,  becaufe  he  was  blind 
of  one  eye,  was  bifhop  of  Caefarea  in  Paleftine,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  the  famous  Eufebius  :  he  had  a  great  lhare  in 
the  banilhment  of  Pope  Liberius,  and  bringing  Felix  to 
the  fee  of  Rome.  He  gave  name  to  a  feft,  and  died 
about  the  year  365.  He  wTote  the  life  of  Eufebius, 
which  Is  loft,  and  feveral  other  works. 

Acacius,  Saint,  bifhop  of  Amida  in  Mefopotamia, 
in  420,  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  piety  and  charity.  He 
fold  the  plate  belonging  to  his  church,  to  redeem  feven 
thoufand  Perfian  flaves  who  were  perifhing  with  hunger. 
He  gave  each  of  them  fome  money  and  fent  them  home. 
Veranius  their  king  was  fo  affected  with  this  noble  in¬ 
stance  of  benevolence,  that  he  defired  to  fee  the  bifhop  ; 
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and  this  interview  procured  a  peace  between  that  prince  Acacius 
and  Theodolius  I.  || 

ft  here  have  been  feveral  other  eminent  perfons  of  the  Academics. 
fame  name  •,  particularly,  a  martyr  under  the  emperor  * 
Decius  :  a  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  fucceeded  Bafil 
in  468,  and  died  in  459  :  a  bifhop  of  Miletum  in  the 
fifth  century  :  a  famous  rhetorician  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Julian  :  and,  a  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in 
the  fifth  century ;  w  ho  was  ambitious  to  draw  the  whole 
power  and  authority  of  Rome  by  degrees  to  Conftan¬ 
tinople,  for  which  he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope 
Felix  II.  He  in  his  turn  palled  lenience  of  excommu¬ 
nication  againft  the  pope.  Still,  however,  he  held  his 
patriarchate,  till  his  death  in  488. 

AC  AD,  or  Achad,  in  Ancient  "Geography,  the  town 
in  which  Nimrod  reigned,  called  Arc/tad  bv  the  Seventy  ; 
fituated  in  Babylonia,  to  the  eaftw-ard  of  the  ft'igris. 

ACADEMICIAN,  or  Academist,  a  member  of 
an  academy.  See  Academy  in  the  modern  lenfe. 

ACADEMICS,  or  Academists,  a  denomination 
given  to  the  cultivators  of  a  fpecies  of  philofophy  ori¬ 
ginally  derived  from  Socrates,  and  afterwards  illu- 
ltrated  and  enforced  by  Plato,  who  taught  in  a  grove- 
near  Athens,  confecrated  to  the  memory  of  Academus, 
an  Athenian  hero  ;  from  which  circumftance  this  phi¬ 
lofophy  received  the  name  of  Academical.  Before  the 
days  of  Plato,  philofophy  had  in  a  great  meafure  fal¬ 
len  into  contempt.  The  contradictory  fyftcms  and  hy- 
pothefes  which  had  fucceffively  been  urged  upon  the 
world  were  become  fo  numerous,  That,  from  a  view 
of  this  inconftancy  and  uncertainty  of  human  opinions, 
many  were  led  to  conclude,  that  truth  lay  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  eomprehenlion.  Abfolute  and  univerfal 
fcepticifm  w'as  the  natural  confequence  of  this  conclu- 
iion.  I11  order  to  remedy  this  abufe  of  philofophy 
and  of  the  human  faculties,  Plato  laid  hold  of  the 
principles  of  the  academical  philofophy;  and,  in  his 
Pha.do,  rcalons  in  the  following  manner:  “  If  we  are 
“  unable  to  difeover  truth  (fays  he),  it  mull  he  owing 
“  to  two  circumftances  :  either  there  is  no  truth  in 
“  the  nature  of  things  ;  or  the  mind,  from  a  defeft 
“  in  its  powers,  is  not  able  to  apprehend  it.  Upon  the 
“  latter  luppofition,  all  the  uncertainty  and  flnftuation 
“  in  the  opinions  and  judgments  of  mankind  admit  of 
“  an  eafy  folution :  Let  us  therefore  be  model!,  and 
“  aferibe  our  errors  to  the  real  weaknefs  of  our  own 
“  minds,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  things  themfelves. 

“  ft'ruth  is  often  difficult  of  accefs  :  in  order  to  come 
“  at  it,  we  mull  proceed  with  caution  and  diffidence, 

“  carefully  examining  every  ftep ;  and,  after  all  our 
“  labour,  we  will  frequently  find  our  greateft  efforts 
“  dilappointed,  and  be  obliged  to  confefs  our  igno- 
“  ranee  and  weaknefs.” 

Labour  and  caution  in  their  refearcbes,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  rafli  and  hafty  dccifions,  were  the  dillinguiffiing 
charafteriftics  of  the  difciples  of  the  ancient  academy. 

A  philofopher,  poffeffed  of  thefe  principles,  will  lie. 
flow-  in  his  progrefs  ;  but  will  feldom  fall  into  errors, 
or  have  occafion  to  alter  his  opinion  after  it  is  onco 
formed.  Vanity  and  precipitance  are  the  great  fources. 
of  fcepticifm  :  hurried  on  by  thefe,  inftead  of  attending 
to  the  cool  and  deliberate  principles  recommended  by 
the  academy,  feveral  of  our  modern  philofophers  have- 
plunged  themfelves  into  an  abfurd  and  ridiculous  kind 
of  fcepticifm.  They  pretend  to  diferedit  fubjefts  that 
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Academics,  are  plain,  Ample,  anti  eafily  comprehended  ;  but  give 
Academy,  peremptory  and  decifive  judgments  upon  tilings  that 
"  v  —  ■  ■'  evidently  exceed  the  limits  of  our  capacity.  Of  thefe, 
Berkeley'  and  Hume  are  the  molt  coniiderable.  Berke¬ 
ley  denied  the  exiftence  of  every  thing,  excepting  his 
own  ideas.  Mr  Hume  has  gone  a  llep  further,  and 
queftioned  even  the  exiftence  of  ideas  ;  but  at  the  lame 
time  has  not  htTitated  to  give  determined  opinions  with 
regard  to  eternity,  providence,  and  a  future  ftate,  mi¬ 
raculous  interpofitions  of  the  Deity,  &c.  fubjeCts  far 
above  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  In  his  effay  on  the 
academical  or  fceptical  philofophy7,  he  has  confounded 
two  very  oppofite  fpecies  of  philofophv.  After  the 
days  of  Plato,  indeed,  the  principles  of  the  firlt  aca¬ 
demy  were  grofsly  corrupted  by  Arcefilas,  Carneades, 
&.c.  Tliis  might  lead  Mr  Hume  into  the  notion  that 
the  academical  and  Jceptical  philofophy  were  fynony- 
mous  terms.  But  no  principles  can  be  of  a  more  op¬ 
pofite*  nature  than  thole  which  were  propagated  by 
the  old  academy  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  the  fcep¬ 
tical  notions  which  were  propagated  by  Arcefilas, 
Carneades,  and  the  other  dilciples  of  the  fucceeding 
academies. 

ACADEMY  ,  in  antiquity,  a  garden,  villa,  or  grove, 
fituated  within  a  mile  of  Athens,  where  Plato  and  his 
followers  held  their  philofophical  conferences.  It  took 
its  name  from  one  Academus,  or  Ecademus,  who  was 
the  original  owner  of  it,  and  made  it  a  kind  of  gymna- 
fium.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Thefeus  j  and,  after  his 
death,  it  retained  his  name,  and  was  coniecrated  to  his 
memory.  Cimon  embellifiied  it  with  fountains,  trees, 
and  walks  ;  but  Sylla,  during  the  liege  of  Athens,  em¬ 
ployed  thefe  very  trees  in  making  battering  engines 
againft  the  city.  Cicero  too  had  his  villa,  or  place  ot 
retirement,  near  Puzzuoli,  which  he  alfo  named  an  aca¬ 
demy,  where  he  compofed  his  Academical  Quejlions,  and 
his  book  De  Natura  Deorum. 

Academy,  among  the  moderns,  is  moll  commonly 
ufed  to  fignify  a  society  of  learned  men,  eftabliflied  for 
the  improvement  of  any  art  or  l’cience,  and  generally 
under  the  protection  of  a  prince.  Ptolemy  Soter,  for 
the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  the  liberal  arts 
in  his  dominions,  founded  an  academy  at  Alexandria, 
and  provided  it  with  a  collection  of  books,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  library. 

Theodofius  the  younger  eftabliflied  an  academy  at 
Conftantinople,  and  appointed  profefl’ors  ot  every  Ici- 
ence,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  rival  inftitution  to 
that  at  Rome  j  which,  with  the  other  literary  femina- 
ries,  had  been  deftroyed  bv  the  Goths  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
turies. 

The  firft  academy  we  read  of  was  eftabliflied  by 
Charlemagne,  at  the  inftigation  of  AlXUIN.  It  was 
compofed  of  the  chief  wits  of  the  court,  the  emperor 
bimfelf  being  a  member.  In  their  academical  con¬ 
ferences,  every  perfon  was  to  give  an  account  of  what 
ancient  authors  he  had  read  :  and  each  even  affumed 
the  name  of  fome  ancient  author  who  plealed  him  mod, 
or  fome  celebrated  perfon  of  antiquity.  Alenin,  from 
whole  letters  we  learn  thofe  particulars,  took  that  ol 
Flaccus,  the  furname  of  Horace  :  a  young  lord,  named 
Augilbert  took  that  of  Homer  :  Adelard,  billiop  ol 
Corbie,  was  called  Auguftine  :  Riculfe,  billiop  of 
Mentz,  was  Dametas  ;  and  the  king  bimfelf,  David. 


Tiiis  lliows  the  miftake  of  fome  modern  writers,  who  Academy. 

relate,  that  it  was  in  conformity  with  the  genius  of  the  1 - ~ 

learned  men  of  thofe  times,  who  were  great  admirers  of 
Roman  names,  that  Alcuin  took  the  name  of  Elaccus 
Albinus. 

Moft  nations  have  now  their  academies  ;  but  Italy 
has  the  greateft  number.  Many  flourifliing  academies 
exifted  in  France  before  the  revolution.  Moft  of  them 
were  eftabliflied  by  Louis  XIV.  \\  e  have  but  few  in 
Britain  5  and  thole  of  chiefeft  note  go  by  a  different 
name,  viz.  Society. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  principal  academies,  it 
feems  moft  proper  to  arrange  them  according  to  their 
fubjedts. 

I.  Medical  Academies,  as  that  of  the  Naturae  Cu- 
riofi  in  Germany  5  that  founded  at  Palermo  in  1645  ’ 
another  at  Venice  in  1701,  which  meets  weekly  in  a  hall 
near  the  grand  liofpital ;  another  at  Geneva  in  1 7 1 5, 
in  the  houle  of  M.  le  Clerc.  The  colleges  of  phyfici-. 
ans  at  London  and  Edinburgh,  are  alio,  by  fome,  ranked 
in  the  number  of  academies. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Curioji,  called  alfo  the 
Lcopoldine  Academy,  was  founded  in  1652  by  Jo. 

Laur.  Baufchius,  a  phyfician  j  who,  in  imitation  of  the 
Englifh,  publilhed  an  invitation  to  all  pbyficians  to 
communicate  their  extraordinary  cafes and,  meeting 
with  fuccefs,  was  elected  prefident.  Their  works  were 
at  firft  publilhed  feparately  j  but  in  1670  a  new  fcheme 
was  laid  for  publilhing  a  volume  of  oblervations  every 
year.  The  firft  volume  appeared  in  1684,  under  the 
title  of  E pkemerides,  and  the  work  has  been  continued 
with  fome  interruptions  and  variations  ol  the  title,  &.e. 

In  1687,  the  emperor  Leopold  took  the  lociety  under 
his  protection,  granting  the  members  feveral  privileges, 
particularly  that  their  prefidents  fliould  be  counts  pa¬ 
latine  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  This  academy  has 
no  fixed  refidence,  or  regular  aflemblies  ;  inftead  of 
thefe,  there  is  a  kind  of  bureau,  or  office,  firft  eftablifli¬ 
ed  at  Breilau,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Nuremberg, 
where  letters,  oblervations,  &c.  from  correfpondents 
or  members  are  taken  in.  The  academy  conlifts  of  a 
prefident,  two  adjuncts  or  fecretaries,  and  colleagues  or 
members  without  rellri&ion.  The  colleagues,  at  their 
admiffion,  oblige  tbemfelves  to  two  things  •,  firft,  to 
chufe  fome  fubject  out  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mine¬ 
ral  kingdom,  for  difeuffion,  provided  it  had  not  been 
treated  of  bv  any  colleague  before  the  lecond,  to  ap¬ 
ply  tbemfelves  to  furnilli  materials  lor  the  Annual 
Ephemerides,  Each  member  to  bear  a  fymbol  of  the 
academy ;  viz.  a  gold  ring ;  whereon,  inftead  ot  a 
ftone,  Is  a  book  open,  and,  on  the  face  thereof,  an 
eve  ;  on  the  other  fide,  the  motto  of  the  accadcmy,  Nun-  t 
quam  otiojiis. 

II.  Chirurgical  Academies  ;  as  that  inflituted  lome 
years  ago,  by  public  authority,  at  Paris  :  the  members 
of  which  were  not  only  to  publifh  their  own  and  cor¬ 
refpondents  obfervations  and  improvements ;  but  to  give 
an  account  of  all  that  is  publilhed  on  furgerv,  and  to 
compofe  a  complete  hiltory  ot  the  art,  by  their  extracts 
from  all  the  authors  ancient  and  modern  who  have 
wrote  on  it.  A  queftion  in  furgerv'  was  annually  pro- 
pofed  by  the  academy,  and  a  gold  medal  ot  200  livres 
value  was  given  to  the  tuccelslul  competitor. 

Academy  of  Surgery  at  I  iciina,  was  inflituted  tome 
years  ago  by  the  prefent  emperor,  under  the  direction 
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Academies,  of  the  celebrated  Brambilla.  In  this  thefe  were  at 
— v— — '  firft  only  two  profeffors  ;  and  to  their  charge  the  in- 
ftruction  of  130  young  men  was  committed,  30  ot 
whom  had  formerly  been  furgeons  in  the  army.  But 
of  late  the  number  both  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  has 
been  confiderably  increafed.  Gabrieli  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  teach  pathology  and  practice  ;  Boecking, 
anatomy,  phyfiology,  and  phyucs  ;  Streit,  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  forgery  ;  Hunczowfky,  furgical  opera¬ 
tions,  midwifery,  and  the  chirurgia  foreniis  •,  and  Plenk, 
chemiftry  and  botany.  To  thei’e  alio  has  been  added, 
Beindel  as  pro  lector  and  extraordinary  profeffor  of  lur- 
gerr  and  anatomy.  Belides  this,  the  emperor  with 
his  ufual  liberality,  has  provided  a  large  and  iplendid 
edifice  in  Vienna,  which  affords  habitation  both  for  the 
teachers,  the  lludentsx  pregnant  women,  patients  for 
clinical  lectures,  and  fervants.  He  has  all'o  purchafed 
for  the  ufe  of  this  academy  a  medical  library,  which  is 
open  every  day ;  a  complete  fet  of  chirurgical  inftru- 
ments  ;  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  natural  philo- 
fophy  •,  a  cohesion  of  natural  hillorv ;  a  number  of 
anatomical  and  pathological  preparations  •,  a  collection 
of  preparations  in  wax  brought  from  Florence ;  and  a 
variety  of  other  ufeful  articles.  Adjoining  to  the  build¬ 
ing  all'o  there  is  a  good  botanical  garden. 

Among  other  parts  of  this  inllitution,  three  prize 
medals,  each  of  the  value  of  40  florins,  are  to  be  an¬ 
nually  bellowed  on  thole  Undents  who  return  the  bell 
anfwer  to  quellions  propoled  the  year  before.  ’I  hele 
prizes  are  not  entirely  founded  by  the  emperor,  but  are 
in  part  owing  to  the  liberality  of  Brendellius,  the  proto- 
chirurgus  at  \  ienna. 

III.  Ecclesiastical  Academics  ;  as  that  at  Bologna 
in  Italy,  inllituted  in  1687,  employed  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrine,  difeipline,  and  hiitorv,  ol  each  age 
of  the  church. 

IV.  Cosmggraphical  Academies;  as  that  at  Venire, 
called  the  Argonauts.  This  was  inllituted  at  the  lo- 
licitation  of  F.  Coronelli,  for  the  improvement  of 
geographical  knowledge.  Its  delign  was  to  publifh 
exact  maps,  both  celeftial  and  terreilrial,  as  well  par¬ 
ticular  as  general,  together  with  geographical,  hiltori- 
cal,  and  astronomical  deferiptions.  Each  member,  in 
order  to  defray  the  expence  of  luch  a  publication,  was 
to  fubferibe  a  proportional  fum,  for  which  they  were 
to  receive  one  or  more  copies  of  each  piece  puhlilhed. 
For  this  end  three  fccieties  are  fettled  ;  one  under  F. 
Aloro,  provincial  of  the  Minorites  in  Hungary  ;  an¬ 
other  under  the  Abbot  Laurence  au  Buy  Payenne  au 
Alar  a  is  •,  the  third  under  F.  Baldigiani,  Jefuit  profef- 
•for  of  mathematics  in  the  Roman  college.  The  device 
of  this  academy  is  the  terraqueous  globe,  witli  the  mot¬ 
to  Plus  ultra  ;  and  at  its  expence  all  the  globes,  maps, 
and  geographical  writings,  ol  F.  Coronelli  have  been 
•  publilhed. 

V.  Academics  of  Sciences — Tliefe  comprehend  fuch 
as  are  erected  for  improving  natural  and  mathematical 
knowledge.  They  are  otherwife  called  P '  hilofophical 
and  P/iyJicat  academies. 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  inllituted  at  Naples,  about  the 
year  1560,  in  the  houfe  of  Baptilla  Porta.  It  was  call¬ 
ed  the  Academy  Secretorum  Naturee  ;  and  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  the  Academy  of  Lyncei ,  founded  at  Rome  by 
Prince  Frederic  Cefi,  towards  the  end  of  that  century. 
Several  of  the  members  of  this  academy  rendered  it  fa- 
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mous  by  their  difeoveries  ;  among  thele  was  the  cele-  Vcademie--?. 
hrated  Galileo.  Several  other  academies  were  infbitut-  ' 

ed  about  that  time,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  the  fciences  ;  but  none  of  them  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  Lyncei. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  Torricelli,  the  Aca¬ 
demy  del  Cemento  made  its  appearance,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  Cardinal  de  Me- 
dicis.  Redi  was  one  of  its  chief  members  :  and  the  llu- 
dies  purlued  by  the  reft  may  be  collected  from  thole  cu¬ 
rious  experiments  publilhed  in  1667,  by  their  fecretary, 

Count  Laurence  Magulotti,  under  the  title  of  Suggi  ai 
xLaturali  EJperienze  ;  a  copy  of  which  was  prelentedto 
the  Royal  Society,  tranilated  into  Lngliili  by  Mr  W  al- 
ler,  and  publilhed  at  London  in  qto. 

The  Academy  degPlnauieti,  afterwards  incorporated 
into  that  of  Della  Tracia  in  the  lame  city,  followed 
the  example  of  that  of  Del  Cimento.  Some  excellent 
difeourfes  on  phylical  and  mathematical  fubjeCls,  by 
Geminiano  Moutenari,  one  of  the  chief  members,  were 
publilhed  in  1667,  un(ler  the  title  of  Penjieri  Fifico- 
Matemat  id. 

The  Academy  of  Jxojfano,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
was  originally  an  academy  of  belles  lettres,  founded 
in  1543,  and  transformed  into  an  academy  of  fciences 
in  1695,  at  the  iolicitation  of  the  learned  abbot  Don 
Giacinto  Gimma ;  who  being  made  prelident,  under 
the  title  of  Promoter  General  thereof,  gave  them  a 
new  let  of  regulations.  He  divided  the  academifts 
into  the  following  dalles  :  Grammarians,  Rhetoricians, 

Poets,  Hiftorians,  Philofophers,  Phyiicians,  Mathema¬ 
ticians,  Lawyers,  and  Divines,  with  a  clafs  apart  for 
cardinals  and  perions  of  quality.  To  be  admitted  a 
member,  a  man  mull  have  iome  degrees  in  the  faculty. 

The  members  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  title  of  Aca- 
demijls  in  the  beginning  of  their  books,  without  a 
written  permifiion  from  their  prelident,  which  is  not 
granted  till  the  work  has  been  examined  by  the  cenl’ors 
of  the  academy  ;  and  the  permifiion  is  the  greatell  ho¬ 
nour  the  academy  can  confer,  as  they  thereby  adopt  the 
work,  and  are  anfwerable  for  it  againll  all  criticifms 
tiiat  may  be  made  upon  it.  To  this  law  the  prefident 
or  promoter  himfelf  is  fubject :  and  no  academift  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  publilh  any  thing  againll  the  writings  of  an¬ 
other  without  leave  from  the  fociety. 

Several  other  academies  of  Sciences  have  -been  found¬ 
ed  in  Italy ;  but,  for  want  of  being  fupported  by 
princes,  did  not  continue  long.  The  lots  of  them, 
however,  was  abundantly  repaired  by  the  inllitution  of 
others  flill  fubfifting  •,  fuch  as,  the  Academy  of  Filartno- 
nici  at  Verona  \  of  Ricovatriat  Padua,  where  a  learned 
difeourfe  on  the  origin  of  fprings  was  delivered  by  Sig. 
Vallifnieri,  firft  profellor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerlity  of 
that  city,  and  which  was  afterwards  printed.  To  the 
Academy  of  the  Mutt  de  Reggio ,  at  Modena,  the  fame 
Sig.  Vallifnieri  prefented  an  excellent  diicourle  on  the 
fcale  of  created  beings,  fince  inferted  in  his  luftory  of 
the  generation  of  man  aid  animals,  printed  at  A  enice 
in  the  year  1721. 

F.  Merfenne  is  faid  to  have  given  the  firft  idea  of  a 
philofopliical  academy  in  France,  towards  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  17th  century,  by  the  conferences  of  natu¬ 
ralists  and  mathematicians  occalionallv  held  at  bis 
lodgings  ;  at  which  Gaffendi,  Des  Cartes,  Hobbes, 

Roberval,  Pafclral,  Blonde!,  and  others  aflifted.  F.Mer- 
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Academies,  fenr.e  prop') fed  to  each  certain  problem?  to  examine,  or 

'  ■  •  certain  experiments  to  be  made.  Thefe  private  aliem- 

blies  were  iucceeded  by  more  public  ones,  formed  bv 
Mr  Montmort,  and  Mr  Thevenot  the  celebrated  tra¬ 
veller.  The  French  example  animated  feveral  Eng- 
lillimen  of  diftinclion  and  learning  to  erect  a  kind  of 
philofophical  academy  at  Oxford,  towards  the  dole  of 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  adminillration ;  which,  after  the 
Reftoration,  was  erected  Into  a  Royal  Society.  See 
Society.  The  Englilh  example,  in  its  turn,  anima¬ 
ted  the  French.  Louis  XIV.  in  1666,  allilled  by  the 
counfels  of  M.  Colbert,  founded  an  academy  of  fciences 
at  Paris,  with  a  fufficient  revenue  to  defray  the  charge 
of  experiments,  and  lalaries  to  the  members. 

Royal  Academij  of  Sciences.  After  the  peace  of  the 
py  renees,  Louis  Xl\  .  being  delirous  of  eftablifliing 
the  arts,  fciences,  and  literature,  upon  a  folid  founda¬ 
tion,  directed  M.  Colbert  to  form  a  fociety  of  men  of 
known  abilities  and  experience  in  the  different  branch¬ 
es,  who  Ihould  meet  together  under  the  king’s  protec¬ 
tion,  and  communicate  their  refnective  difeoveries. 
Accordingly  M.  Colbert,  having  conferred  with  tliofe 
who  were  at  that  time  molt  celebrated  for  their  learn¬ 
ing,  refolved  to  form  a  fociety  of  fuch  perfons  as  were 
converfant  in  natural  phiiofophy  and  mathematics,  to 
join  to  them  other  perfons  (killed  in  hiilory  and  other 
branches  of  erudition,  along  noth  thofe  who  v'ere  en¬ 
tirely  engaged  in  what  are  called  the  Belles  Retires, 
grammar,  eloquence,  and  poetry.  The  geometricians 
and  natural  philofophers  were  ordered  to  meet  on  Tuef- 
days  and  Saturdays,  in  a  great  hall  of  the  king’s  li¬ 
brary,  where  the  hooks  of  mathematics  and  natural 
phiiofophy  were  contained  ;  the  learned  in  hiftory  to 
affemble  on  Mondays  and  Thurfdays,  in  the  hall  where 
the  books  of  hiftory  were  contained  ;  and  the  clafs  of 
belles  lettres  to  affemble  on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays. 
All  the  different  claffes  were  likewife  ordered  to  meet 
together  upon  the  firft  Thurfday  of  every  month  ;  and, 
by  their  refpective  fecretaries,  make  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  foregoing  month. 

In  a  Ihort  time,  however,  the  claffes  of  hiftory, 
belles  lettres,  &c.  were  united  to  the  French  Acade¬ 
my,  which  ivas  originally  inftituted  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  refining  the  French  language  5  fo  that  the 
Royal  Academy  contained  only  two  claffes,  viz.  that  of 
natural  phiiofophy  and  mathematics. 

In  the  1696,  the  king,  by  proclamation  dated  the 
26th  of  January,  gave  this  academy  a  new  form,  and 
put  it  upon  a  more  refpectable  footing.  It  was  now 
to  be  compofed  of  four  kinds  of  members,  viz.  hono¬ 
rary,  penfionary,  aJJ'ociates,  and  e/ci'cs.  Thefe  laft  were 
a  kind  of  pupils,  or  fcholars,  one  of  whom  was  attach¬ 
ed  to  each  of  the  penfionaric3.  The  firft  clafs  to  con¬ 
tain  ten  perfons,  and  each  of  the  reft  twenty.  The 
honorary'  academifts  to  be  all  inhabitants  of  France  ; 
the  penlionaries  all  to  refidc  at  Paris:  eight  of  the  af- 
foeiates  allowed  to  be  foreigners  ;  and  the  cleves  all  to 
live  at  Paris.  The  officers  to  be,  a  prefident  named 
by  the  king,  out  of  the  clafs  of  honorary  academifts ; 
and  a  fecretarv  and  treafurer  to  be  perpetual.  Of  the 
penfionarics,  three  to  be  geometricians,  three  aftrono- 
mers,  three  mechanics,  three  anatomifts.  three  chc- 
mifts,  three  botanifts,  and  the  remaining  two  to  be  fe- 
cretary  and  treafurer.  Of  the  twelve  affociates,  two 
to  apply  themfelves  to  geometry,  two  to  botany,  and 
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two  to  chemiftry.  The  eleves  to  apply  themfelves  to  Academies, 
the  lame  kind  of  fcience  with  the  penfionaries  they  1  ■—  v  •-  1 
were  attached  to ;  and  not  to  fpeak,  except  when  call¬ 
ed  by  the  prefident.  No  regular  or  religious  to  be 
admitted,  except  into  the  clafs  of  honorary  academifts  ; 
nor  any  perion  to  be  admitted  either  for  affociate  or 
penfionary,  unlefs  known  by  iome  conliderablc  printed 
work,  lome  machine,  or  other  difeovery.  The  affern- 
blies  were  held  on  Wedneldays  and  Saturdays,  unlefs 
either  ol  them  happened  to  be  a  holiday,  ami  then  the 
affembly  was  held  on  the  preceding  day.  To  encou¬ 
rage  the  members  to  purfue  then-  labours,  the  king  en¬ 
gaged  not  only  to  pay  the  ordinary  penfions,  but  even 
to  give  extraordinary  gratifications  according  to  the 
merit  of  their  retpective  performances ;  furniiliing  with¬ 
al  the  expence  ol  the  experiments  and  other  inquiries 
neceflary  to  be  made.  If  any  member  gave  in  a  bill 
ol  charges  of  experiments  he  had  made,  or  defired  the 
printing  ol  'any  book,  and  brought  in  the  charges  of 
graving,  the  money  was  immediately  paid  by  the  king, 
upon  the  prefulent’s  allowing  and  figning  the  bill.  So 
if  an  anatomift  required  live  tortoifes,  for  inftance,  for 
making  experiments  about  the  heart,  &c.  as  many  as 
he  pieafed  were  brought  him  at  the  king’s  charge. 

Their  motto  Was  Invenit  et  per  fecit. 

In  the  year  1716,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent, 
made  an  alteration  in  their  conftitution  ;  augmenting 
the  number  of  honoraries,  and  of  affociates  capable  of 
being  foreigners,  to  1 2  ;  admitting  regulars  among 
fuch  affociates  ;  and  fupprelfing  the  clafs  of  eleves,  as 
it  appeared  to  be  attended  with  fome  inconveniences, 
particularly  that  of  making  too  great  an  inequality 
among  the  academifts,  and  being  productive  of  lome 
mifunderftandings  and  animofities  among  the  members. 

At  the  fame  time  he  created  other  two  claffes ;  one 
confifting  of  12  adjuncts,  who,  as  well  as  the  affociates, 
were  allowed  a  deliberative  voice  in  matters  relative 
to  fcicnce ;  and  the  other  fix  free  affociates,  who  were 
not  attached  to  any  particular  fcience,  nor  obliged  to 
purfue  any  particular  work. 

Since  its  re-ellablilliment  in  1699,  this  academy  has 
been  very'  exact  in  publifhing,  every  year,  a  volume 
containing  either  the  works  of  its  own  members,  or 
fuch  memoirs  as  have  been  compofed  and  read  to  the 
academy  during  the  courfe  of  that  year.  To  each  vo¬ 
lume  is  prefixed  the  hiftory  of  the  academy,  or  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  memoirs,  and,  in  general,  of  whatever  has 
been  read  or  laid  in  the  academy  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
hiftory,  are  the  eulogiums  upon  Inch  academifts  as  have 
died  that  year.  M.  Ivouille  de  Mtfiay,  counfcllor  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  founded  two  prizes,  one  of 
25OO,  and  the  other  of  20C0  livres,  which  were  alter¬ 
nately  dillrilnited  by  the  parliament  every  \  ear  :  the 
fubjedt  for  the  firft  muft  relate  to  phyfical  aftronomv, 
and  thofe  for  the  latter  to  navigation  and  commerce. 

Notwithftanding  the  advantages  which  the  members 
of  this  academy  enjoyed  over  others,  in  having  their 
expcnces  defrayed,  and  even  being  paid  for  their  time 
and  attendance,  thev  had  fallen  under  fome  imputa¬ 
tions,  particularly  that  of  plagi  irilin,  or  borrowing  tin  ii 
neighbours  inventions  ;  but  with  what  juftice  wi  do  not 
fay.  This  academy  was  fupprelfed  and  abolilhed  by 
the  convention  in  1793;  and  other  inftitutions  have 
been  eftabliihed.  See  Institute. 

The  French  had  alfo  confide rable  academies  in  moll 
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Jicfcademies.  of  their  great  cities:  as,  at  Montpelier,  a  royal  aca- 
1  demy  of  fciences  on  the  like  footing  as  that  ol  r  aris, 
being  as  it  were  a  counterpart  thereof",  at  Ihouloule, 
an  academy  under  the  denomination  of  Lantemifts  ", 
others  at  Ni  fines,  Arles,  Lyons,  Dijon,  Boui'deaux, 

8c  c. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlm,  was  founded 
in  1700,  bv  Frederic  II.  king  of  Pruffia,  on  the  model 
of  that  of  England  j  excepting  that,  belides  natural 
knowledge,  it  likewife  comprehends  the  belles  lettres. 
In  1710,  it  was  ordained  that  theprcfident  ihall  be  one 
of  the  counfellors  of  Hate,  and  nominated  by  the  king. 
The  members  were  divided  into  four  dalles  :  the  firft 
for  profecuting  phyfics,  medicine,  and  chemiftry  •,  the 
fecond  for  mathematics,  aftronomy,  and  mechanics ", 
the  third  for  the  German  language  and  the  hiftory  of 
the  country ",  the  fourth  for  oriental  learning,  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  may  concern  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel 
among  infidels.  Each  clafs  to  elect  a  director  for 
themfelves,  who  fliall  hold  Ins  poll  ror  life.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  of  the  claffes  have  free  admiffion  into  the 
affemblies  of  any  of  the  reft. 

The  great  promoter  of  this  inftitution  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  TVIr  Leibnitz,  who  accordingly  was  made  the 
firft  director.  The  firft  volume  of  their  tranfa&ions 
was  publillied  in  17x0,  under  the  title  of  Mi/cellanea 
BeroHnenfia  ,•  and  though  they  received  but  few  marks 
of  the  royal  favour  for  fome  time,  they  continued  to 
publifii  new  volumes  in  1723,  1 7 27»  1 734»  ani'  I74°* 
At  laft,  however,  Frederic  III.  the  late  king  of  Pruf¬ 
fia,  gave  new  vigour  to  this  academy,  by  inviting  to 
Berlin  fuch  foreigners  as  were  molt  diftinguilhed  for 
their  merit  and  literature,  and  encouraged  his  lubjects  to 
prolecute  the  ft  udy  and  cultivation  of  the  fciences  by 
giving  ample  rewards  5  and  thinking  that  the  academy, 
which  till  that  time  had  had  fome  minifter  or  opulent 
nobleman  for  its  prefident,  would  find  an  advantage  in 
having  a  man  of  letters  at  its  head,  he  conferred  that 
honour  on  M.  Maupertuis.  At  the  fame  time,  he  gave 
a  new  regulation  to  the  academy,  and  took  upon  lnm- 
felf  the  title  of  its  protector. 

The  academifts  hold  two  public  affemblies  annually  ; 
one  in  January,  on  the  late  king’s  birth  day  ",  and  the 
other  in  May,  on  the  day  of  his  accefiion  to  the  throne. 
At  the  latter  of  thefe  is  given,  as  a  prize,  a  gold  me¬ 
dal  of  50  ducats  value  :  the  fubject  for  this  prize  is  fuc- 
cefiively  natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  metaphyfics, 
and  erudition. 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peterfburgh 
was  projected  by  Czar  Peter  the  Great.  That  great  mo¬ 
narch  having,  during  his  travels,  obferved  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  public  focieties  for  the  encouragement  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  literature,  formed  the  defign  of  founding  an 
academy  of  fciences  at  St  Peterlhurgh.  By  the  advice 
of  Wolf  and  Leibnitz,  whom  he  confulted  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  fociety  was  regulated,  and  feveral  learned 
foreigners  were  invited  to  become  members.  Peter 
himfelf  drew  the  plan,  and  figned  it  on  the  10th  of 
February  1724  ;  but  was  prevented,  by  the  fuddennefs 
of  his  death,  from  carrying  it  into  execution.  His  de- 
ceafe,  however,  did  not  prevent  its  completion  :  tor  on 
the  21ft  of  December  1725,  Catharine  I.  eftabliflied 
it  according  to  Peter’s  plan  5  and  on  the  27th  of  the 
fame  month  the  fociety  was  firft  affembled.  On  the 
jft  of  Auguft  1726,  Catharine  honoured  the  meeting 
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with  her  prefence,  when  Profeffor  Bulfinger,  a  German  Academics, 
naturalift  of  great  eminence,  pronounced  an  oration  u  1 

upon  the  advances  made  by  the  loadftone  and  needle 
for  the  difeovery  of  the  longitude. 

The  emprefs  fettled  a  fund  of  498 2I .per  annum  for 
the  fupport  of  the  academy  5  and  fifteen  members,  all 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  talents,  were  admitted 
and  penfioned,  under  the  title  of  Profcffors  in  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  literature  and  fcience.  The  moll  di- 
ftinguifhed  of  thefe  profeffors  were  Nicholas  and  Da¬ 
niel  Bernoulli,  the  two  De  Lilies,  Bulfinger,  and 
Wolf. 

During  the  Ihort  reign  of  Peter  II.  the  falaries  of 
the  members  were  difeontinued,  and  the  academy  was 
utterly  neglected  by  the  court  j  but  it  was  again  pa- 
troniled  by  the  emprefs  Anne,  who  even  added  a  le- 
minary  for  the  education  ot  youth,  under  the  lupenn- 
tendence  of  the  profeliors.  Both  inftitutions  flourilhed 
for  fome  time  under  the  direction  ol  Baron  Korf;  but 
upon  his  death,  towards  the  latter  end  ot  Anne’s  reign, 
an  ignorant  perfon  being  appointed  prefident,  many  ot 
the  molt  able  members  quitted  Ruffia.  At  the  accef- 
fion  of  Elizabeth,  new  life  and  vigour  were  again  re- 
ftored  to  the  academy :  the  original  plan  was  enlarged 
and  improved  j  lome  ol  the  moll  learned  foreigners 
were  again  drawn  to  Peterlhurgh ;  and,  what  was  con- 
lidered  as  a  good  omen  lor  the  literature  of  Rullia,  two 
natives,  Lomonotbl  and  Rumovlky,  men  ol  genius  and 
abilities,  who  had  profecuted  their  ftudies  in  foreign 
univerfities,  were  enrolled  among  its  members,  lhe 
annual  income  wras  increafed  to  10,659k  and  foon  af¬ 
terwards  the  new  inftitution  took  place. 

The  late  emprefs  Catharine  II .  with  her  ufual  zeal 
for  promoting  the  diffufion  ol  knowledge,  took  this 
ufeful  fociety  under  her  more  immediate  protection. 

She  altered  ’  the  court  of  directors  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  whole  body ;  corrected  many  of  its 
abufes,  and  infilled  a  new  vigour  and  fpirit  into  their 
rel'earches.  By  her  majelly’s  particular  recommen¬ 
dation  the  moil  ingenious  profeffors  vifited  the  va¬ 
rious  provinces  ot  her  vail  dominions  }  and  as  the  fund 
of  the  academy  was  not  fufticient  to  iupply  the  whole 
expence  of  thele  feveral  expeditions,  the  emprefs  be¬ 
llowed  a  largefs  of  2000I.  which  lhe  renewed  as  oc- 
cafion  required. 

The  purpofe  and  intent  ot  thefe  travels  will  appear 
from  the  inftruCtions  given  by  the  academy  to  the  fe¬ 
veral  perfons  who  were  engaged  in  them.  They  were 
ordered  to  purfue  their  inquiries  upon  the  different 
forts  of  earths  and  waters  ",  upon  the  heft  methods  ot 
cultivating  the  barren  and  defect  lpots  ;  upon  the  local 
diforders  incident  to  men  and  animals,  and  the  moll 
efficacious  means  ol  relieving  them  5  upon  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  flieep ",  on  the  rearing 
of  bees  and  filk  worms  ;  oil  the  different  places  and  ob¬ 
jects  for  fiihing  and  hunting  ;  on  minerals  j  on  the  arts 
and  trades,  and  on  forming  a  Flora  RuJJica ,  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  indigenous  plants  7  they  were  particularly  in- 
llruCted  to  reCtily  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns ;  to  make  aftronomical,  geographical,  and 
meteorological  oblervations  j  to  trace  the  courte  of  tlie 
rivers  7  to  take  the  moll  exaCt  charts  j  and  to  be  very 
diftinCt  and  accurate  in  remarking  and  deferibing  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  ot  the  different  people,  their 
dreffes,  languages,  antiquities,  traditions,  hiftory,  reli¬ 
gion  j 
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Academies,  gion  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  gain  every  information  which 

s— might  tend  to  iliuilrate  the  real  flute  of  the  whole  Ruf¬ 
fian  empire. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  expeditions,  perhaps  no 
country  can  boaft,  within  the  fpace  of  io  few  years, 
fuch  a  number  of  excellent  publications  on  its  internal 
Hate,  on  its  natural  productions,  on  its  topography, 
geography,  and  hiftorv,  on  the  manners,  cufloms,  and 
languages  of  the  different  people,  as  have  illiied  from 
the  prels  of  this  academy. 

The  firll  tranfacHons  of  this  fociety  were  publilhed 
in  1728,  and  entitled  Comment  arii  Academia;  Scienti- 
arum  ImperiaHs  Petra  poll  tana  admin.  1726,  with  a 
-dedication  to  Peter  II.  The  publication  was  conti¬ 
nued  under  this  form  until  the  year  1747,  when  its 
tranfacHons  were  called  Navi  Commentarii  Academics, 
&c.  In  1777  the  academy  again  changed  the  title  into 
Ada  Academia  Scientiarum  ImperiaHs  Petropolitance , 
and  likcwife  made  fome  alteration  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  plan  of  the  work.  The  papers,  which  had 
been  hitherto  publilhed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  are  now 
written  either  in  that  language  or  French  5  and  a  pre¬ 
face  is  added,  ftyled  Partie  Hiforique ,  which  contains 
an  account  of  its  proceedings,  meetings,  admiffion 
of  new  members,  and  other  remarkable  occurrences. 
Of  the  Commentaries,  14  volumes  were  publilhed: 
the  firll  of  the  New  Commentaries  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  1750,  and  the  twentieth  in  1776.  Under 
the  new  title  of  Ac l a  Academia,  feveral  volumes  have 
been  given  to  the  public,  and  two  are.  printed  every 
vear.  Thefe  tranfacHons  abound  with  ingenious  and 
elaborate  difquifitions  upon  various  parts  of  fcience 
and  natural  hillory,  and  which  reflect  the  greatell  ho¬ 
nour  upon  their  authors) ;  and  it  %ay  not  be  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  afi’ert,  that  no  fociety  in  Europe  has  more 
diilinguiffied  itfelf  for  the  excellence  of  its  publications, 
and  particularly  in  the  more  abltrule  parts  ol  the  pure 
and  mixed  mathematics. 

The  academy  is  ftill  compofed,  as  at  firit,  of  fifteen 
profetTors,  befides  the  prelident  and  director.  Each  ot 
thefe  profefibrs  has  a  houfe  and  an  annual  ltipend  from 
200I.  to  600I.  Befide  the  profeffors,  there  are  four 
adjuncts,  who  are  peniioned,  and  who  are  prelent  at 
the  fittings  of  the  fociety,  and  fucceed  to  the  firll  va¬ 
cancies.  The  direction  of  the  academy  is  at  prefent 
configned  to  the  princels  Dalhkof. 

The  building  and  apparatus  of  this  academy  are  ex¬ 
traordinary.  There  is  a  fine  library,  confiding  ot  36,000 
curious  books  and  manuferipts.  There  is  an  extenfive 
mufeum,  in  which  the  various  branches  ol  natural  hil- 
torv,  &c.  are  dillributed  in  diflerent  apartments  :  it  is 
extremely  rich  in  native  productions,  having  been  con- 
fiderably  augmented  with  a  variety  of  ipecimens  col¬ 
lected  by  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Guldenftaedt,  and  other 
learned  profeffors,  during  their  late  expeditions  through 
the  Ruflian  empire.  The  Hulled  animals  and  birds  oc¬ 
cupy  one  apartment.  The  chamber  of  rarities,  the  ca¬ 
binet  of  coins,  &c.  contain  innumerable  articles  o!  the 
bighell  euriolity  and  value.  The  lociety  has  this  mo- 
dell  motto,  Paulutim. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Bologna,  called  the  In/li- 
tute  of  Bologna,  was  founded  by  Count  Marfigli  in  1712, 
for  the  cultivating  of  phvfics,  mathematics,  medicine, 
«chcmifiry,  and  natural  hillory.  ItK  hillory  is  written  by 
VoL.  I.  Part  I. 
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M.  de  Linders,  from  memoirs  furniflied  by  the  founder  Academies, 
himfelf.  *  1  .■  y..  ■  ' 

2  he  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm ,  or  Royal  Sive- 
dijli  Academy,  owes  its  infiitution  to  fix  perfions  of  di- 
llinguiflied  learning,  amongll  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Linnseus  :  they  originally  met  on  the  2d  of  June  1739  \ 
formed  a  private  fociety,  in  which  fome  differtations 
were  read  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  their 
firll  publication  made  its  appeai’ance.  As  the  meet¬ 
ings  continued  and  the  members  increafed,  the  fociety 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  king,  and  was,  on  the  3 ill 
oi  March  1 741,  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Swediih  Academy.  Not  receiving  any  penfion 
front  the  crown,  it  is  only  under  the  protection  of  the 
king,  being,  dixecled,  like  our  Royal  Society,  by  its 
own  members.  It  has  now  a  large  fund,  which  has 
chiefly  arilen  from  legacies  and  other  donations  5  but 
a  profeffor  of  experimental  philofophv,  and  two  i’ecre- 
taries,  are  Hill  the  only  perlons  who  receive  any  fala- 
ries.  Each  of  the  members  refident  at  Stockholm  be¬ 
comes  prefident  by  rotation,  and  continues  in  office 
during  three  months.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  mem¬ 
bers,  native  and  foreign  :  the  elecHon  of  the  former  is 
held  in  April,  and  of  the  latter  in  July  :  no  money  is 
paid  at  the  time  of  admiffion.  The  differtations  read 
at  each  meeting  are  collected  and  publilhed  four  times 
in  the  year ;  they  are  written  in  the  Swediih  language, 
and  printed  in  octavo  ;  and  the  annual  publications 
make  a  volume.  The  firfl  40  volumes,  which  were 
finilhed  in  1779,  are  called  the  Old  TranfacHons  ;  for 
in  the  following  vear  the  title  was  changed  into  that 
of  New  TranfacHons.  The  king  is  lometimes  prefent 
at  the  ordinary  meetings,  and  pai-ticulai-ly  at  the  annual 
affembly  in  April  for  the  election  of  members.  Any 
perfon  who  fends  a  treatife  which  is  thought  worthy  of 
being  printed,  l'tceives  the  Traniactions  for  that  quarter 
gratis,  and  a  filver  medal,  which  is  not  effieemed  for 
its  value,  being  Worth  only  three  fliillir.gs,  but  for  its 
rarity  and  the  honour  conveyed  by  it.  All  the  papers 
l-elating  to  agriculture  are  publilhed  feparately  under 
the  title  of  Oeconomica  Ada.  Annual  premiums,  in 
money  and  gold  medals,  principally  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  and  inland  trade,  are  alfo  dillribut¬ 
ed  by  the  academy.  The  fund  for  thele  prizes  is  flip- 
plied  from  private  donaHons. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen  owes 
its  inllitution  to  the  zeal  of  fix  literati,  whom  Cbri- 
Hian  A  I.  in  1742,  ordered  to  arrange  his  cabinet  of 
medals.  The  count  of  Holllein  was  the  firll  prefi¬ 
dent  and  the  fix  perlons  who  firll  formed  the  defign, 
were  John  Gram,  Joachim  Frederic  Ramus,  Chriflian 
Louis  Scheid,  Mark  Woldickey,  Eric  Pontopidan,  and 
Bernard  Moelman.  Thefe  perlons  occafionalh  meet¬ 
ing  for  that  purpofc,  extended  their  defigns  j  ullociated 
with  them  others  who  were  eminent  in  l'everal  branches 
of  fcience  ;  and  forming  a  kind  of  literary  lociety,  em¬ 
ployed  thcntfelves  in  learching  into,  and  explaining 
the  hillory  anti  antiquities  of  their  country.  The 
count  of  Holllein  warmly  patronized  this  lociety,  and 
recommended  it  fo  flrongly  to  Chriflian  \  I.  that,  in 
1 743,  his  Danilli  majefty  took  it  under  his  protection, 
called  it  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  endowed  it 
with  a  fund,  and  ordered  the  members  to  join  to  t heir 
former  purfuits,  natural  hillory,  phyfics,  and  mathe- 

P  malic-. 
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Academics,  matics.  In  confequence  of  the  royal  favour,  the  raera- 

v— — v—  1  bers  engaged  with  frelh  zeal  in  their  purfuits'j  and  the 
academy  has  publiflied  15  volumes  in  the  Danifii 
language,  fome  of  which  have  been  tranflated  into 
Latin. 

The  American  Academy  of  Sciences ,  "was  eftabliflied 
in  1780  by  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives 
in  the  province  of  Maflachufet’s  Bay,  for  promoting 
the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  America,  and  of 
the  natural  hiftory  of  the  country  5  for  determining 
the  ufes  to  which  its  various  natural  productions  might 
be  applied 5  for  encouraging  medicinal  diicoveries, 
mathematical  dilquifitions,  philofophical  inquiries  and 
experiments,  aftronomical,  meteorological,  apd  geo¬ 
graphical  obfervations,  and  improvements  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  5  and,  in  fhort,  for 
cultivating  every  art  and  fcicnce  which  may  tend  to 
advance  the  intereft,  honour,  dignity,  and  happinefs  of 
a  free,  independent,  and  virtuous  people.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  academy  are  never  to  be  more  than  200, 
nor  lefs  than  40. 

Royal  IriJ/i  Academy  arofe  out  of  a  fociety  eftablifli¬ 
ed  at  Dublin,  about  the  year  1782,  and  confifting  of 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  molt  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  univerfity.  They  held  weekly  meetings,  and  al¬ 
ternately  read  efl’ays  on  various  l’ubjects.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  focietv  afterwards  formed  a  more  exten- 
five  plan,  and  admitting  only  fuch  names  as  might  add 
dignity  to  their  new  inftitution,  became  the  founders 
cf  the  Royal  Irijli  Academy ,  which  profeffes  to  unite 
the  advancement  of  fcience  with  the  hiftory  of  man¬ 
kind  and  polite  literature.  The  firft  volume  of  their 
tranfaCtions  for  1787  appeared  in  1788,  and  leven 
volumes  have  been  fince  publiflied.  A  fociety  was 
formed  in  Dublin,  fimilar  to  the  Royal  Society  in  Lon¬ 
don,  as  early  as  the  year  16835  but  the  diftraCted  Rate 
of  the  country  was  unpropitious  to  the  cultivation  of 
philofophy  and  literature.  The  plan  was  relumed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  then  lord  lieutenant,  was  prefident  of  a  phi¬ 
lofophical  fociety  eftabliflied  in  Dublin  college.  In 
the  year  1740,  there  was  inftituted  a  Phyfico-hiftorical 
Society  5  of  which  two  volumes  of  minutes  arc  extant  5 
but  this  fociety  foon  declined. 

VI.  Academies  or  Schools  of  Anrs ;  as  that  at  Peterf- 
burgh,  which  was  eftabliflied  by  the  emprefs  Elizabeth, 
at  the  luggeltion  of  Count  Shuvalof,  and  annexed  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  :  the  fund  was4O0ol.  per  annum, 
and  the  foundation  for  40  fcholars.  The  late  em¬ 
prefs  formed  it  into  a  feparate  inftitution,  enlarged 
the  annual  revenue  to  1 2,oool.  and  augmented  the 
number  of  fcholars  to  3005  flic  alfo  conilruCted,  for 
the  ufe  and  accommodation  of  the  members,  a  large 
circular  building,  which  fronts  the  Neva.  The  fcho¬ 
lars  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  fix,  and  continue  until 
they  have  attained  that  of  18  :  they  are  clothed,  fed, 
and  lodged,  at  the  expcnce  of  the  crown.  They  are 
all  inftrudted  in  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic,  the 
French  and  German  languages,  and  drawing.  At  the 
age  of  >4  they  are  at  liberty  to  ehool'e  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arts,  divided  into  four  dalles :  1.  Painting  in 
all  its  branches,  of  hiftory,  portraits,  battles,  and  land- 
fcapesj  architecture}  mofaic;  enamelling,  &c.  2.  En¬ 
graving  on  copperplates,  leal-cutting,  &.c.  3.  Carving 

on  wood,  ivory,  and  amber.  4.  Watch-making,  turn- 
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ing,  inftr ament-making,  calling  ftatues  in  bronze  and  Academic* 
other  metals,  imitating  gems  and  medals  in  pafte  and  *— 
other  compolitions,  gilding,  and  varnilhing.  Prizes 
are  annually  diftributea  to  thofe  ivho  excel  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  art  5  and  from  thofe  who  have  obtained  four 
prizes,  twelve  are  l’eleCted,  who  are  fent  abroad  at  the 
charge  of  the  emprefs.  A  certain  fum  is  paid  to  de¬ 
fray  their  travelling  expences  5  and  when  they  are  let- 
tied  in  any  towm,  they  receive  an  annual  l’alary  of  60I. 
which  is  continued  during  four  years.  There  is  a  finall 
affortment  of  paintings  for  the  ufe  of  the  fcholars  5 
and  thofe  who  have  made  great  progrefs  are  permitted 
to  copy  the  pictures  in  the  emprefs’s  collection.  For 
the  purpofe  of  defign,  there  are  models  in  plaller  of 
the  bell  antique  ftatues  in  Italy,  all  done  at  Rome,  of 
the  fame  fize  with  the  original,  which  the  artifts  of 
the  academy  were  employed  to  call  in  bronze. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London ^  was  in¬ 
ftituted  for  the  encouragement  of  Defgning ,  Painting , 

Sculpture,  &c.  & c.  in  the  year  1768.  This  academy 
is  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  king,  and  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  40  artifts  of  the  firll  rank  in  their 
feveral  profeilions.  It  furnilhes,  in  winter,  living  mo¬ 
dels  ot  different  characters  to  draw  after  5  and  in  fum- 
mer,  models  of  the  fame  kind  to  paint  after.  Nine  of 
the  ablcft  academicians  arc  annually  eleCted  out  of  the 
40,  whofe  bufmefs  is  to  attend  by  rotation,  to  fet  the 
figures,  to  examine  the  performance  of  the  Undents, 
and  to  give  them  neceffary  inllruCtions.  There  are 
likewile  four  profeffors,  of  Painting,  of  ArchiteSlure,  of 
Anatomy,  and  of  Pcrfpcclive,  who  annually  read  public 
leCtures  on  the  fubjeCts  of  their  feveral  departments  j 
helide  a  prefident,  a  council,  and  other  officers.  The 
admillion  to  this  acaffemy  is  free  to  all  lludents  pro¬ 
perly  qualified  to  reap  advantage  from  the  ftudies  cul¬ 
tivated  in  it  j  and  there  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  paint¬ 
ings,  lculptures,  and  deligns,  open  to  all  artifts  of  di¬ 
ll  ingui flied  merit. 

The  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Paris. 

This- took  its  rile  from  the  difputes  that  happened  be¬ 
tween  the  mailer  painters  and  fculptors  in  that  capi¬ 
tal  5  in  confequence  of  which,  M.  le  Brun,  Sara /.in, 

Corneille,  and  others  of  the  king’s  painters,  formed  a 
defign  of  inftituting  a  particular  academy  5  and,  having 
prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  obtained  an  arret 
dated  January  20.  1648.  I11  the  beginning  of  1655, 

they  obtained  from  Cardinal  Mazarine  a  brevet,  and 
letters  patent,  which  were  regillered  in  parliament : 
in  gratitude  for  which  favour,  they  chol’e  the  cardinal 
for  their  protector,  and  the  chancellor  for  their  vice¬ 
protector.  In  1663,  hy  means  of  M.  Colbert,  they 
obtained  a  penfion  of  4000  livres.  The  academy  con- 
lifted  of  a  proteCtor  5  a  vice  proteCtor  5  a  director 5  a 
chancellor  5  four  reCtors  5  adjuncts  to  the  reClors  5  a 
treafurer  5  four  profeffors,  one  of  which  w'as  profeil’orof 
anatomy,  and  another  of  geometry  5  feveral  adjuncts 
and  counfeilors,  a  liilloriographer,  a  fecretary,  and  two 
ufliers. 

The  Academy  of  Painting  held  a  public  affemhlv 
every  day  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  to  which  the 
painters  relortcd  either  to  defign  or  to  paint,  and  where 
the  fculptors  modelled  after  a  naked  perl’on.  There  were 
12  profeffors,  each  of  whom  kept  the  fcliool  for  a  month  : 
and  there  were  12  adjunCts  to  lupply  them  in  cafe  of 
need.  The  profeffor  upon  duty  placed  the  naked  man 

as 
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Academy,  as  lie  thought  proper,  and  fet  him  in  iwo  different  atti- 

' - V - -  tudes  every  week.  This  was  what  they  called  fitting  the 

model.  In  one  week  of  the  month  he  fet  two  models 
together,  which  was  called  fitting  the  grot/p.  Tlie  paint¬ 
ings,  and  models  made  alter  this  model,  were  called  a- 
cademics ,  or  academy  figures.  They  had  like  wile  a 
woman  who  llood  for  a  model  in  the  public  fchool. 
Every  three  months,  three  prizes  for  delign  were  diilri- 
buted  among  the  eleves  or  diiciples  ;  two  others  for 
painting,  and  two  for  fculpture,  every  year. 

There  was  alio  an  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
&c.  at  Rome,  eftabliflied  by  Lewi,  XIV.  wherein  thole 
who  had  gained  the  annual  prize  at  Paris  were  entitled 
to  be  three  years  entertained  at  the  king’s  expence,  for 
their  further  improvement. 

Mujical  Academy,  eonfifts  of  the  managers  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  opera. 

The  Academy  of  Ancient  Mufic  was  eftablilhed  in 
London  in  1710,  by  feveral  perfons  of  diftinclion,  and 
other  gentlemen,  in  conjunction  with  the  moll  eminent 
mailers  of  the  time,  with  a  view  to  the  lludv  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  vocal  and  inllrumental  harmony.  This  inilitu- 
tion,  which  had  the  advantage  of  a  library,  confuting 
of  the  moll  celebrated  conrpofition^both  foreign  and 
domellic,  in  manufeript  and  in  print,  and  which  was 
.  aided  by  the  performances  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
chapel  royal,  and  the  choir  of  St  Paul’s,  with  the  boys 
belonging  to  each,  continued  to  flourilli  for  many  years. 
In  1731,  a  charge  of  plagiariira  brought  againll  Bo- 
noneini,  a  member  of  the  academy,  for  claiming  a 
madrigal  of  Lotti  of  \  enice  as  his  own,  threatened 
the  exillence  of  the  inllitution.  Dr  Greene,  who  had 
introduced  the  madrigal  into  the  academy,  took  part 
with  Bononcini,  and  withdrew  from  the  fociety,  taking 
with  him  the  boys  of  St  Paid’s.  In  1734  Mr  Gates, 
another  member  of  the  locietv,  and  mailer  of  the 
children  of  the  royal  chapel,  retired  in  difgull  5  and 
it  was  thus  deprived  of  the  aliillance  which  the  boss 
afforded  it  in  linging  the  loprano  parts.  From  this 
time  the  academy  became  a  feminary  for  the  inftruction 
ol  youth  in  the  principles  of  mufic,  and  the  laws  of 
harmony.  Dr  Pepufch,  who  svas  one  of  its  founders, 
svas  active  in  accomplilhing  this  meafure  ;  and  by  the 
expedients  of  educating  hovs  for  their  purpofe,  and 
admitting  auditor  members,  the  iubfiftence  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  was  continued.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Mufc 
was  formed  by  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  performance  of  operas,  compofed 
by  Mr  Handel,  and  conduced  bv  him  at  the  theatre 
in  the  Havmarket.  The  fubfeription  amounted  to 
50,000k  and  the  king,  befides  fubferibing  ioool.  al- 
losved  the  fociety  to  affume  the  title  of  Royal  Academy. 
It  confilled  of  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
twenty  directors.  A  contefl  between  Handel  and  Se- 
nefino,  one  of  the  performers,  in  which  the  directors 
took  the  part  of  the  latter,  oceafioned  the  diffolution  of 
the  academy,  after  it  had  fubfifted  with  reputation  for 
more  than  nine  years. 

J he  Academy  of  ArchiteSlurc,  eftablilhed  by  M. 
Colbert  in  1671,  confifted  of  a  companv  of  Ikilful 
architects,  under  the  direction  of  the  fuperintendant  of 
the  buildings. 

The  Academy  of  Dancing,  ereCtcd  by  Lewis  X H  . 
wkh  privileges  above  all  the  reft. 
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^  II.  Academies  cf  Law;  as  that  famous  one  at  Aeftdear 
Beryta,  and  that  of  the  Sitientes  at  Bologna.  v — — 

^  HI.  Academies  of  History  ;  as  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Portuguefe  Hi/lory  at  Lijbon.  This  academy  was 
inftituted  by  King  John  V.  in  1720.  It  confifts  of  a 
director,  four  eenfors,  a  fecretarv,  and  50  members ; 
to  each  of  whom  is  alllgned  fome  part  of  the  ecclelialli- 
cal  or  civil  hiilory  of  the  nation,  which  he  is  to  treat 
either  in  Latin  or  Portuguefe.  In  the  church-hiftorv 
ot  each  dioceie,  the  prelates,  fynods,  councils,  churches, 
monaileries,  academies,  perfons  illuftrious  for  fanCtity 
or  learning,  places  famous  for  miracles  or  relics,  mull 
be  diCtinCtly  related  in  twelve  chapters.  The  civil  hi- 
ilory  compriies  the  tranfaCtions  of  the  kingdom  from 
the  government  ot  the  Romans  down  to  the  prefent 
time.  The  members  who  refide  ia  the  country  are 
obliged  to  make  collections  and  extracts  out  of  all  the 
regiilers,  &e.  where  they  live.  Their  meetings  to  be 
once  in  15  days. 

A  medal  was  ftruck  by  this  academy  in  honour  of 
their  prince  :  the  front  of  which  was  his  effigy,  with 
the  inlcription  Johannes  "N  .  Luftanorum  Rex  ;  and,  on 
the  reverie,  the  fame  prince  is  reprefented  Handing,  and 
railing  Hiilory  almoil  proilrate  before  him,  with  the  le¬ 
gend  Hrforia  Referges.  I  ndemeath  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  in  abbreviature  :  IiEGia  ACADemia  HI- 
SToriie  Ll'SITanae,  IXSTITuta  ^  I.  Idus  Decembris- 
MDCCXX. 

Academy  of  Suabian  Hi/lory  at  Tubingen  was  lately 
eftablilhed  by  fome  learned  men,  for  publiihing  the  bell 
hiftorical  writings,  the  lives  of  the  chief  hillorians,  and 
compiling  new  memoirs  on  the  feveral  points  and  pe¬ 
riods  thereof. 

IX.  Academies  of  Antiquities  ;  as  that  at  Corto¬ 
na  in  Italy,  and  at  Uplal  in  Sweden.  The  firft  is 
defigned  for  the  ftudv  of  Hetrurian  antiquities  ;  the 
other  for  illullrating  the  northern  languages,  and  the 
antiquities  of  Sweden,  in  which  notable  difeoveries 
have  been  made  by  it.  The  head  of  the  Hetrurian 
academy  is  called  Lucomon ,  by  which  the  ancient  go¬ 
vernors  of  the  country  were  dillinguilhed.  One  of  their 
laws  is  to  give  audience  to  poets  only  one  day  in  the 
year ;  another  is  to  fix  their  feffions,  and  impole  a  tax 
of  a  differtation  on  each  member  in  his  turn. 

The  Academy  of  Medals  and  Infcnptions  at  Paris 
was  fet  on  foot  by  M.  Colbert,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lewis  XIV.  in  1663,  for  the  ftudy  and  explanation 
of  ancient  monuments,  and  perpetuating  great  and 
memorable  events,  efpecially  thole  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy,  by  coins,  relievos,  inferiptions,  & c.  The 
number  of  members  at  firll  was  confined  to  four  or 
five,  chofen  out  of  thofe  of  the  French  academy ; 
who  met  in  the  library  of  M.  Colbert,  from  whom 
they  received  his  majefty’s  orders.  The  days  of  their 
meetings  were  not  determined  ;  blit  generallv  they 
met  on  W  edneldays,  efpeciallv  in  the  winter  leafon  ; 
but,  in  1691,  the  king  having  given  the  infpe&ion  of 
this  academy  to  M.  de  Pontchartrain  comptroller  ge¬ 
neral,  &c.  he  fixed  their  meetings  on  Tuefdays  and 
Saturdays. 

By  a  new  regulation,  dated  the  16th  of  July  1721 
the  academy  was  compofed  of  ten  honorary  member*  ; 
ten  afbeiates  ;  each  of  whom  had  two  declarative  voices ; 
ten  perfonaries >  and  ten  e/eves ,  or  pupils.  ’Hu  y  then 
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Academies,  met  every  Tuefday  and  Wednefday,  in  one  of  the  halls 
v1""  '  of  the  Louvre  ;  and  had  two  public  meetings  yearly, 
one  the  day  after  Martinmas,  and  the  other  the  16th 
after  Latter.  The  clafs  of  eleves  was  fupprelfed,  and 
united  to  the  aflociates.  The  king  nominated  their 
prefident  and  vice-prefident  yearly  ;  but  their  iecretary 
and  treafurer  were  perpetual.  The  reft  were  cliolen  by 
the  members  themfelves,  agreeably  to  the  conftitutions 
on  that  behalf  given  them. 

One  of  tlie  firft  undertakings  of  this  academy,  was 
to  compofe,  by  means  of  medals,  a  connedted  hiltory 
of  the  principal  events  of  Louis  XIV’s  reign  :  but  in 
this  defign  they  met  with  great  difficulties,  and  of  con- 
fequence  it  was  interrupted  for  many  years  }  but  at 
length  it  was  completed  down  to  the  advancement  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

In  this  celebrated  wrork,  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
academy  itfelf  was  not  forgotten.  The  medal  on  this 
fubject  reprefents  Mercury  fitting,  and  writing  with 
an  antique  ftylus  on  a  table  of  brafs  ;  he  leans  with  his 
left  hand  on  an  urn  full  of  medals,  and  at  his  feet 
are  feveral  others  placed  upon  a  card :  the  legend, 
Rerum  gcfarum  fides  ;  and  on  the  exergue,  Acade¬ 
mia  regia  i njeriptionum  et  numifinatiim ,  " inflituta 
M.DC.LXIIL  fignifying  that  the  Koval  Academy  of 
Medals  and  Infcriptions,  founded  in  1663,  ought  to  give 
to  future  ages  a  faithful  teftimony  of  all  great  ad  ions. 
Beiides  this  work,  wre  have  feveral  volumes  of  their 
memoirs  5  and  their  hiftory  written  and  continued  by 
their  fecretaries. 

X.  Academies  of  Belles  Lettres ,  are  thofe  where¬ 
in  eloquence  and  poetry  are  chiefly  cultivated.  Thefe 
are  very  numerous  in  Italy,  and  were  not  uncommon 
in  France. 

The  Academy  of  Umidi  at  Florence  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fciences  by  the  excel¬ 
lent  Italian  tranflations  given,  by  fome  of  its  members, 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians.  Their 
chief  attention  is  to  the  Italian  poetry,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  have  applied  themfelves  to  the  polilhing 
of  their  language,  which  produced  the  Academy  della 
Cn/fca. 

The  Academy  of  Humorijls ,  Umorfi ,  had  its  origin 
at  Rome  from  the  marriage  ot  Lorenzo  Marcini,  a 
Roman  gentleman,  at  which  feveral  perfons  of  rank 
were  guells  j  and,  it  being  carnival  time,  to  give  the 
ladies  fome  diverlion,  they  took  themfelves  to  the  re¬ 
citing  of  verfes,  fonnets,  fpeeches,  firft  extempore ,  and 
afterwards  premeditately  which  gave  them  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  Belli  Humori.  After  fome  experience,  com¬ 
ing  more  and  more  into  the  tafte  of  thefe  exercifes, 
they  refolved  to  form  an  academy  of  belles  lettres  •, 
and  changed  the  title  of  Belli  Humori  for  that  of  Hu¬ 
mor  if  i :  chooiing  for  their  device  a  cloud,  which,  after 
being  formed  of  exhalations  from  the  lalt  waters  of 
the  ocean,  returns  in  a  gentle  fweet  fliower  j  with  this 
motto  from  Lucretius,  Redit  agmine  du/ci. 

In  1690,  th e  Academy  of  Arcudi  was  eftablifhed  at 
Rome  for  reviving  the  lludy  of  poetry  and  of  the 
belles  lettres.  Befides  moft  of  the  politer  wits  of 
both  fexes  in  Italy,  this  academy  comprehends  many 
princes,  cardinals,  and  other  ecclefiaftics ;  and,  to  a- 
void  difputes  about  pre-eminence,  all  appear  mafked 
after  the  manner  of  Arcadian  fliepherds.  Within  ten 
years  from  its  firlt  eftabliffiment,  the  number  of  Aca- 
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demifs  amounted  to  fix  hundred.  They  hold  afTcm-  Academfe*. 
blies  feven  times  a  year  in  a  mead  or  grove,  or  in  the  -  v-— 1  1 
gardens  of  fome  noblemen  of  diftindtion.  Six  of  thefe 
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meetings  are  employed  in  the  recitation  of  poems  and 
verfes  of  the  Arcadi  reliding  at  Rome  ;  who  read  their 
own  compofitions :  except  ladies  and  cardinals,  who 
are  allowed  to  employ  others.  The  feventh  meeting 
is  fet  apart  for  the  compofitions  of  foreign  or  abfent 
members. 

This  academy  is  governed  by  a  cuftos,  who  re¬ 
prefents  the  whole  fociety,  and  is  cliolen  every  four 
years,  with  a  powrer  of  electing  1 2  others  yearly  for 
his  alliftance.  Under  thefe  are  two  lub-cuftodes,  one 
vicar  or  pro-cuftos,  and  four  deputies  or  fuperintend- 
ants,  annually  chofen.  The  laws  of  the  fociety  are 
immutable,  and  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  the  an¬ 
cient  model. 

There  are  five  modes  of  electing  members.  The 
firft  is  by  acclamation.  This  is  ufed  when  lovereiga 
princes,  cardinals,  and  ambafiadors  of  kings,  delire  to 
be  admitted  •,  and  the  votes  are  then  given  viva  voce. 

The  fccoud  is  called  annumeration.  This  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  favour  of  ladies  and  academical  colonies, 
where  the  votes  Me  taken  privately.  The  third,  re- 
prefc citation,  was  eftablilhcd  in  favour  of  colonies  and 
univerfities,  where  the  young  gentry  are  bred  5  who 
have  each  a  privilege  of  recommending  one  or  two 
members  privately  to  be  balloted  for.  The  fourth,. 
furrogation  ;  whereby  new  members  are  fubftituted  fix 
the  room  of  thofe  dead  or  expelled.  The  laft,  defina- 
tion ;  whereby,  when  there  is  no  vacancy  of  members, 
perfons  of  poetical  merit  have  the  title  of  Arcadi  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  till  lucli  time  as  a  vacancy  lhall  hap¬ 
pen.  All  the  members  of  this  body,  at  their  admif- 
fion,  afl’ume  new  palloral  names,  in  imitation  of  the 
lhcpherds  of  Arcadia.  The  academy  has  feveral  co¬ 
lonies  of  Arcadi  in  different  cities  of  Italy,  who  are  all 
regulated  after  the  fame  manner. 

XI.  Academies  of  Languages  ;  called  by  fome. 
Grammatical  Academies  :  as, 

The  Academy  deJa  Crujca  at  Florence ,  famous  for  its 
vocabulary  of  the  Italian  tongue,  was  formed  in  1582, 
but  lcarce  heard  of  before  the  year  1584,  when  it  be¬ 
came  noted  for  a  difpute  between  Tafi’o  and  feveral  of 
its  members.  Many  authors  confound  this  with  the 
Florentine  academy.  The  difeourfes  which  Torricelli, 
the  celebrated  difciple  of  Galileo,  delivered  in  the  al- 
femblies,  concerning  levity,  the  wind,  the  power  of  per- 
cuifion,  mathematics,  and  military  architedture,  are  a 
proof  that  thefe  academies  applied  themfelves  to  things 
as  well  as  words. 

The  Academy  of  Frutfiferi  had  its.  rife  in  1617  at 
an  aflembly  of  feveral  princes  and  nobility  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  cv I10  met  with  a  defign  to  refine  and  perfedt  the 
German  tongue.  It  fiourillied  long  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  princes  of  the  empire,  who  were  always  cliolen 
prefidents.  In  1668,  the  number  of  members  arole  to 
upwards  of  900.  It  was  prior  in  time  to  the  French 
academy,  which  only  appeared  in  1629,  and  was  not 
eftablilhcd  into  an  academy  before  the  year  1635.  Its 
hiftory  is  written  in  the  German  tongue  by  George 
Neumarck. 

The  French  Academy ,  which  had  its  rife  from  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  men  of  letters  in  the  houfe  ofM.  Conrart,  in  1629. 

In  163  c,  it  w’as  ertdled  into  an  academy,  by  Cardinal 
J  '  Rrcfilieu, 
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Richlieu,  for  refining  and  afcertaining  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  and  ftyle.  The  number  of  its  members  was  li¬ 
mited  to  40  ;  out  of  whom  a  director,  chancellor,  and 
fecretary,  were  to  he  chofen :  the  two  former  held  their 
pofts  for  two  months,  the  latter  was  perpetual.  The-mem- 
bers  of  this  academy  enjoyed  feveral  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities,  among  which  was  that  of  not  being  obliged  to 
anfwer  before  any  court  but  that  of  the  king’s  houfe- 
jiold.  They  met  three  times  a-week  in  the  Louvre  ; 
at  breaking  up,  40  iilver  medals  were  diftributed  among 
them,  having  on  one  fide  the  king  of  France’s  head, 
and  on  the  reverfe,  P  rote&cur  dc  P Academic,  with  lau¬ 
rel,  and  this  motto,  A  P  Immortal  it  e.  By  this  diftri- 
bution,  the  attendance  of  the  Acadcmi/ls  was  fecured  : 
thofe  who  were  prefent  received  the  furplus  otherwile 
intended  for  the  abfent,  To  elect  or  expel  a  member, 
at  leaft  18  were  required;  nor  could  any  be  chofen  unlefs 
he  petitioned  for  it  :  by  this  expedient,  the  affront  of 
refufals  from  perfons  elected  wras  avoided.  Religious 
were  not  admitted  ;  nor  could  anv  nobleman,  or  perton 
of  diftinction,  be  admitted  on  another  footing  than  as  a 
man  of  letters.  None  were  to  be  expelled,  except  for 
bafe  and  difhoneft  practices  ;  and  there  were  but  two 
inftances  of  fuch  expulfions,  the  firft  of  M.  Granier 
for  refilling  to  return  a  depofite,  the  other  ot  the  Abbe 
Furetiere  for  plagiarifm.  The  defign  of  this  acade- 
mv  was  to  give  not  only  rules,  but  examples,  of  good 
writing.  They  began  with  making  lpeeches  on  iub- 
jects  taken  at  pleal’ure,  about  20  of  which  were  print¬ 
ed.  They  met  with  great  oppofition  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment  at  their  firft  inftitution  ;  it  being  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  patents  granted  by  the  king  could  be  regifter- 
ed.  They  have  been  l'everelv  latirized,  and  their  ftyle 
has  been  ridiculed  as  enervating  inftead  of  refining  the 
French  language.  They  are  all'o  charged  with  having 
forfeited  the  world  by  flatterv,  and  having  exhaufted 
all  the  topics  of  panegyric  in  praife  of  their  founder ;■ 
it  being  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  member,  at  his  ad- 
miffion,  to  make  a  fpeech  in  praife  of  the  king,  the 
cardinal,  the  chancellor  Seguier,  and  the  perlon  in 
whofe  place  he  is  elected.  The  moft  remarkable 
work  of  this  academy  is  a  dictionary  of  the  French 
tongue ;  which,  after  to  years  fpent  in  fettling  the 
words  and  phrafes  to  be  ufed  in  writing,  was  at  laft 
publifhed  in  1694. 

The  foundation  of  an  academy  fimilar  to  the  above 
has  been  propofed  at  Peteriburgh  by  the  learned  Prin- 
cefs  Daflikof :  it  is  to  coniift  of6o  members.  The  plan 
was  approved  by  the  late  emprefs,  who  gave  a  fund  for 
its  fupport  and  eftablifliment. 

The  Royal  Spani/h  Academy  at  Madrid  held  its  firft 
meeting  in  July  1713,  in  the  palace  of  its  founder,  the 
Duke  d’Efcalona.  It  confifted  at  firft  of  eight  acade- 
mifts,  including  the  duke;  to  which  number  14  others 
were  afterwards  added,  the  founder  being  chofen  pre- 
fident  or  director.  In  1714,  the  king  granted  them 
his  confirmation  and  protection.  Their  device  is  a  cru¬ 
cible  in  the  middle  cf  the  fire,  with  this  motto,  Ltmpia , 
Pya,  y  da  EJplendor ;  “  It  purifies,  fixes,  and  gives 
brightnefs.”  The  number  of  members  is  limited  to 
24;  the  duke  d’Ffcalona  to  be  director  for  life,  but 
his  fucceffors  chofen  yearly,  and  the  fecretary  to  be 
perpetual.  Their  objeCt,  as  marked  out  by  the  royal 
declaration,  was  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  national 
language  :  they  were  to  begin  with  choofing  carefully 
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fuch  words  and  phrafes  as  have  been  ufed  by  the  beft  Academies 
Spaniffi  writers  ;  noting  the  low,  barbarous,  or  obfolete  || 
ones  ;  and  compofing  a  dictionary  wherein  thefe  may  Acalzike.  ^ 
be  diftinguiflied  from  the  former. 

XII.  Academies  of  Politics;  as  that  at  Paris,  which 
confifted  of  fix  perfons,  who  met  at  the  Louvre,  in  the 
chamber  where  the  papers  relating  to  foreign  affairs 
were  lodged.  But  this  academy  proved  of  little  fer- 
vice,  as  the  kings  of  France  were  unwilling  to  truft 
any  but  their  minifters  with  the  infpeCtion  of  foreign 
affairs. 

For  a  further  account  of  fimilar  eftabliihments,  fee 
the  article  Society. 

Academy  is  alfo  a  term  for  fchools  and  other  femi- 
naries  of  learning  among  the  Jews,  where  their  rabbins 
and  doCtors  inftruCted  their  youth  in  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  and  explained  to  them  the  Talmud  and  the  ie- 
crets  of  the  Cabbala  :  Thofe  of  Tiberias  and  Babylon* 
have  been  the  moft  noted. 

The  Romans  had  a  kind  of  military  academies,  efta- 
bliflied  in  ail  the  cities  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of 
Campi  Mortis.  Here  the  youth  were  admitted  to  be 
trained  for  war  at  the  public  expence.  The  Greeks, 
befide  academies  of  this  kind,  had  military  profeffors 
called  TaElici,  who  taught  all  the  higher  offices  of  war, 

&c.  &.C. 

Academy  is  often  ufed  with  us  to-  denote  a  kind  of 
collegiate  feminary,  where  youth  are  inftruCted  in  arts 
and  fciences.  There  is  one  at  Portfmouth  for  teaching 
navigation,  drawing,  &c.  which  was  founded  by  George 
I.  in  1722;  anotherat  W  oohvich,  for  fortification,  gun¬ 
nery,  &c.;  eltablilhed  by  George  II.  in  1741- — Befides 
thefe,  there  are  numerous  academies,  efpeeially  in  Lon¬ 
don,  for  teaching  mathematics,  languages,  writing,  ac¬ 
counts,  drawing,  and  other  branches  of  learning. 

The  nonconformift  minifters,  &c.  are  bred  up  in 
private  academies ;  as  not  approving  the  common  uni- 
verfity  education.  There  arc  feveral  academies  of  this 
defeription  in  different  parts  of  England. 

Academy  is  likewile  a  name  given  to  a  riding- 
fchool  where  young  gentlemen  are  taught  to  ride  the 
great  horfe,  &c.  and  the  ground  allotted  is  ufuallv  cal¬ 
led  the  Manege. 

Academy  Figure,  a  drawing  of  a  naked  man  or  wo¬ 
man,  taken  from  the  life;  which  is  ufually  done  on 
paper  with  red  or'black  chalk,  and  fometimes  with  pa- 
ftils  or  CRAYONS. 

ACAD  IE,  or  AcaDY,  in  Orography,  a  name  for¬ 
merly  given  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland,  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  See  Nor  A  Scotia. 

AC/ENA,  in  antiquity,  a  Grecian  meafure  of 
length,  being  a  ten-feet  rod,  ufed  in  meafuring  their 
lands. 

Acen;e,  in  Botany,  Sec  Botany  Index. 

ACAJOU,  or  Cashew-nut  Tree.  See  Anac'ar 
dium,  Botany  Index. 

ACALANDRUS,  a  river  falling  into  the  bay  ol 
Tarentum,  not  far  from  the  Mctapontum  (  Pliny,  Stra¬ 
ta)  ;  now  called  Fin  me  dc  Rofeto. 

ACALEPTIC,  in  ancient  profody,  a  complete 

V*  ACALY  PH  A,  the  Three-seeded  Mercury.  See 

Botany  Index.  .  „ 

ACALZIKE,  a  town  and  fortrcL  ol  Abaiic  J  ar¬ 
tary,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  41.  30.  E.  \NTIS 
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Aiamaatis  ACAMANTIS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  ifland  of 
[|  Cyprus,  taken  from  one  of  its  promontories  fituated  to 
Acapulco.  th'e  welf,  and  called  Acamas.  Teos  in  Ionia  was  alfo 
t””  — v  called  thus  from  Acamas  the  founder. 

ACAMAS,  Acamantis,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
the  weft  promontory  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  from 
whence  it  took  its  ancient  name-,  now  Cape  Pifcnio, 
or  Epijanio ,  where  formerly  was  a  town  of  the  lame 
name,  now  a  village  called  Cmjbcco. 

Acamas,  fon  of  Thefeus,  followed  the  reft  of  the 
Grecian  princes  to  the  fiege  of  Troy  5  and  was  depu¬ 
ted,  with  Diomedes,  to  the  Trojans,  in  order  to  get 
Helen  reftored.  Laodice,  Priam’s  daughter,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  ftole  a  night  with  him,  and  hid  a  fon 
by  him  called  Munitus.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes 
who  concealed  themfelves  in  the  wooden  horfe.  •  One 
of  the  tribes  of  Athens  was  called  Acamantides  from 
him  by  the  appointment  of  the  oracle  -,  and  he  found¬ 
ed  a  city  in  Phrygia  Major,  called  Acamantium.  Ho¬ 
mer  mentions  two  other  heroes  of  this  name  ;  one  a 
Thracian  prince  who  came  to  fuccour  Priam,  another 
a  fon  of  Antencr. 

ACANGIS,  that  is,  Ravagers  or  Adventurers ;  a 
name  which  the  Turks  give  their  huflars  or  light 
troops,  who  ai’e  generally  fent  out  in  detachments  to 
procure  intelligence,  harafs  the  enemy,  or  ravage  the 
country. 

ACANTHA,  in  Botany,  the  prickle  of  any  plant 
in  Zoology,  a  term  for  the  lpine  or  prickly  hns  of 
fillies. 

ACANTHABOLUS,  in  Surgery,  an  inftrument 
for  pulling  thorns,  or  the  like,  out  of  the  {kin. 

ACANTHINE,  any  thing  refembling  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  herb  acanthus.  Acanthine  garments,  among 
the  ancients,  are  faid  to  be  made  of  the  down  ol  thirties  j 
others  think  they  were  garments  embroidered  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  acanthus. 

ACANTHOPTERYGIOUS  fishes,  a  term  ufed 
by  Linnaeus  and  others  for  thofe  fillies  whole  back  fins 
are  hard,  olfeous,  and  prickly. 

ACANTHOS,  Acanthus,  a  town  of  Egypt,  near 
Memphis,  (Pliny)  ;  now  Bifalta.  Alfo  a  maritime 
town  of  Macedonia,  to  the  weft  of  Mount  Athos  j  a 
colony  of  Andrians  (Thucydides,  Ptolemy) ;  now 
Eriff'o  ;  near  which  was  fliown  Xerxes’s  ditch,  of  ieven 
ftaclia,  in  order  to  feparate  Mount  Athos  from  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  convey  his  lhips,  without  doubling  Athos, 
into  the  Singitic  bay.  Acanthos  is  alfo  a  town  of  Epi¬ 
rus. 

ACANTHUS,  Bear’s  Breech,  in  Botany.  See 
Botany  Index. 

Acanthus,  in  Archite&ure,  an  ornament  reprefent- 
ing  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  ufed  in  the  capitals  of 
the  Corinthian  and  Compofite  orders. 

ACAPALA,  or  Acapula,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Chiapa,  in  New-  Spain,  which  is  fituated  on  Tabaf- 
co  river,  about  five  leagues  north-weft  from  C  liiapa. 

ACAPAM,  a  town  of  Afia  on  the  Euxine  fea. 

ACAPULCO,  a  confiderable  town  and  port  in 
Mexico,  on  a  bay  of  the  South  fea,  diftant  from  the  city 
of  Mexico  fouth-eaft  21 0  miles.  It  has  a  fine  harbour, 
from  whence  a  {hip  annually  fails  to  Manilla  in  the 
Philippine  illands,  near  the  coaft  of  China  in  Afia ; 
and  another  returns  annually  from  thence  with  all  the 
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treafures  of  the  Eafl  indies,  fucli  as  diamonds,  rubies,  Acapulc* 
fappliires,  and  other  precious  Hones  -,  the  rich  carpets 
of  Perfia  the  camphne  oi  Borneo  ;  the  benjamin  and  ^ 
ivory  of  Pegu  and  Cambodia  the  inks,  muflins,  and 
calicoes,  of  the  Mogul’s  country ;  the  gold  dull,  tea, 
china  ware,  filk,  and  cabinets,  of  China  and  Japan  j 
befides  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  pepper  ; 
infomuch  that  this  tingle  fliip  contains  mere  riches  than 
many  whole  fleets.  The  goods  brought  to  Acapulco 
are  carried  to  the  city  of  Mexico  by  mules  and  pack 
horfes  ;  and  from  thence  to  era  Cruz  on  the  North 
fea,  in  order  to  be  (hipped  for  Europe.  Acapulco  it- 
felf  is  a  i’mall  place,  confiding  of  about  200  or  300 
thatched  houfes.  Ships  arrive  at  the  port  by  two  in¬ 
lets,  ieparated  from  each  other  by  a  ftnall  ifland  5  the 
entrance  into  them  in  the  day  time  is  by  means  of  a 
fea  breeze,  as  the  failing  out  in  the  night  time  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  a  land  breeze.  A  wretched  fort,  42  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  garrifon  of  60  men,  defend  it.  It  is 
equally  extenfive,  l'afe,  and  commodious,  ft  he  hafon 
which  conftitutes  this  harbour  is  furrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  which  are  io  dry,  that  they  aie  even  defti- 
tute  of  water,  ft'he  air  here  is  hot,  heavy,  and  un- 
wholefome ;  to  which  none  can  habituate  themfelves, 
except  certain  negroes  that  are  born  under  a  fimilar 
climate,  or  fofne  mulattoes.  This  feeble  and  miferable 
colony  is  crowded  with  a  vaft  acceflion  to  its  numbers 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  galleons  traders  flocking  here 
from  all  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  who  come  to  ex¬ 
change  European  toys,  their  own  cochineal,  and  about, 
ten  millions  of  filver  (437,500k  fterling)  for  fpices, 
muflins,  printed  lineris,  filk,  perfumes,  and  the  gold 
works  of  Afia.  W.  Long.  102.  20.  N.  Lat.  17.  22. 

ACARAI,  a  town  of  Paraguay  in  South  America, 
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Long. 
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built  by  the  Jefuits  in  1624. 

26. 

ACARAUNA,  a  finall  American  fifli,  called  by 
our  failors  the  old  wife.  See  Labrus,  Ichthyology 
Index. 

ACARI,  Port,  in  Geography,  lies  on  the  coaft  of 
Peru,  in  S.  Lat.  15.  50.  W.  Long.  54.  40. 

ACARNANIA,  the  firft  country  of  Free  Greece, 
or  Greece  Proper,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Sinus 
Ambracius,  and  feparated  from  iEtolia  by  the  river 
Achelous  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  Sinus  Ambracius 
from  Epirus.  The  people  were  called  Acarnanes,  de¬ 
noting  perfons  unfhorn  j  other  Etolians,  to  the  eaft  ol 
the  Achelous,  being  called  Curetes  (Homer)  from 
being  fliorn.  According  to  Lucian,  they  were  noted 
for  effeminacy  and  incontinence  hence  the  proverb 
Porcellus  Acarnanius.  T his  country  was  famous  for 
an  excellent  breed  of  horfes  -,  fo  that  Ar-a^nx.^  U rnos, 
is  a  proverbial  faying  for  a  thing  excellent  in  its  kind. 
It  is  now  called  il  Carnia  and  il  Dejpotato. 

ACARON,  or  Accaron,  a  town  of  Paleftine,  call¬ 
ed  Ekron  in  Scripture.  It  was  the  boundary  of  the 
Philiftines  to  the  north  -,  flood  at  fomc  diftance  from 
the  fea,  near  Bethrtiemefli ;  and  was  famous  for  the 
idol  of  Baalzebub. 

ACARUS,  the  Tick  or  Mite.  See  Entomology 
Index 

ACASTUS,  in  claflic  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Pelias, 
king  of  Theffaly,  and  one  of  the  mod  famous  hunters 
of  his  time,  married  Hippolita,  who  falling  defperately 
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Aealtus  ill  love  with  Peleus  her  fon-in-law,  and  he  refufing  to 
||  gratify  her  willies,  ilie  accufed  him  to  her  liulband  of 
AcccJa?.  a  rapC  .  on  vihich  ]le  flew  them  both. 

ACATALECTIC,  a  term  in  ancient  poetry  for 
fitch  verfes  as  have  all  their  feet  or  fyllables,  in  con- 
tradiftindlion  to  thole  that  have  a  fyllable  too  few.  The 
firft;  verfe  of  the  two  following  from  Horace  is  acatalec- 
iic  or  complete,  the  lall  is  cataleclic  or  deficient. 

Solvi tut'  acris  hyems ,  grata  vice  veris  et  Fuvoni : 

Trahuntque  Jiccas  mac  hi ncc  carinas — — 

ACATALEPSY ,  fignifies  the  impoflibility  of  com¬ 
prehending  fomething.  The  diftinguiftiing  tenet  of 
the  Pyrrhonifts  -was  their  afferting  an  abfolute  acata- 
lepfy  in  regard  to  every  thing. 

ACATERY,  or  Accatry,  anciently  an  officer  of 
the  king’s  houfehold,  defigned  for  a  check  betwixt  the 
clerks  of  the  kitchen  and  the  purveyors. 

ACATHARSIA,  in  Medicine ,  an  impuritv  of  the 
blood  or  humours. 

ACAT HISTUS,  the  name  of  a  folemn  hymn  or 
vigil,  anciently  lung  in  the  Greek  church  on  the  Sa¬ 
turday  ol  the  fifth  week  of  Lent  in  honour  of  the  ^  ir- 
gin,  for  having  thrice  delivered  Conftantinople  from 
the  invafions  of  the  barbarous  nations.  It  was  deno¬ 
minated  xxxtic sj,  i.  e.  without  fitting,  beeaufe,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  praifes  of  the  virgin,  the  people  Hood 
all  night  finging. 

ACATIUM,  in  Ancient  Navigation,  a  kind  of  boat 
or  pinnace  ufed  lor  military  purpofes.  The  acatium 
was  a  lpecies  of  thofe  veflels  called  naves  aBuaricc,  i.  e. 
fuch  as  were  wrought  with  oars.  It  was  fometimes 
made  life  of  in  battle.  Strabo  defcribes  it  as  a  privateer 
or  pirate  floop,  and  Suidas,  as  a  fifhing  veflel. 

ACAULIS,  in  Botany,  a  term  applied  to  certain 
plants,  the  flowers  of  which  have  no  pedicle  or  ftalk 
to  fupport  them,  but  reft  immediately  on  the  ground, 
fuch  as  the  carline  thiftle,  &e. 

ACA,  Saint,  bifliop  of  Haguftaidt,  or  Hexham, 
in  Northumberland,  l'ucceeded  Wilfrid  in  that  fee  in 
yog.  He  ornamented  his  cathedral  in  a  moll  magnifi¬ 
cent  manner  ;  fumifhed  it  with  plate  and  holy  veft- 
ments  •,  and  erefted  a  noble  library,  eonlifting  chiefly 
of  ecclefiaftical  learning,  and  a  large  collection  of  the 
lives  ot  the  faints,  which  he  was  at  great  pains  to  pro¬ 
cure.  He  was  accounted  a  very  able  divine,  and  was 
famous  for  his  {kill  in  church  mufic.  He  wrote  feveral 
books:  particularly,  PaJJtones SanElorum ,  TheSufl'erings 
of  the  Saints  •,  Pro  illuflrundis  Scripturis ,  ad  Bedam, 
tor  explaining  the  Scriptures,  addreflfed  to  Bede.  He 
died  in  740,  having  enjoyed  the  fee  of  Hexham  31 
years,  under  Egbert  king  of  the  Northumbrians. 

ALALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  folemn  fcftivals 
held  in  honour  of  Acca  Laurentia,  Romulus’s  uurfe : 
they  were  otherwife  called  Laurentalia. 

ACCAPITARE,  in  Law,  the  aCt  of  becoming 
vaflal  ot  a  lord,  or  of  yielding  him  homage  and  obe¬ 
dience.  Hence, 

ACCAPITUM  fignifies  the  money  paid  by  a  vaf¬ 
lal  upon  his  admiffion  to  a  feu. 

Accapit''\i,  in  our  Ancient  Law,  was  ufed  alfo  to 
exprefs  the  relief  due  to  the  chief  lord.  See  Relief. 

ACC E DAS  ad  curiam,  in  Englijh  Law,  a  writ 
lying  where  a  man  has  received,  or  fears,  falfc  judge- 
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ment  in  an  inferior  court.  It  lies  alfo  for  juft icc  dc-  Aceedaj- 
layed,  and  is  a  lpecies  of  the  writ  Recordare.  Accckra- 

ACCELERATION,  in  Mechanics,  the  increafe  of  tion. 
velocity  in  a  moving  body.  Accelerated  motion  is  that  * 
which  continually  receives  frefh  acceffions  of  velocity. 
Acceleration  Hands  directly  oppofed  to  retardation, 
which  denotes  a  diminution  of  velocity. 

Acceleration  is  chiefly  ufed,  in  Phr/Jics,  inrefpect 
of  falling  bodies,  i.  e.  of  heavy  bodies  tending  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravity.  That 
natural  bodies  are  accelerated  in  their  defeent,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  various  confiderations,  both  a  priori  and  po-. 

Jieriort. — 1  hus,  we  actually  find,  that  the  greater  height 
a  body  tails  from,  the  greater  impreifion  it  makes,  and 
the  more  vehemently  does  it  ftrike  the  fubjedt  plane- 
or  other  obftacle. 

^  arious  were  the  fyftems  and  opinions  which  philo- 
fophers  produced  to  account  for  this  acceleration.  But 
the  immediate  cauie  of  acceleration  is  now  fufficiently 
obvious  ;  the  principle  of  gravitation,  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  body  to  del’cend,  determining  it  to  be  acce¬ 
lerated  by  a  neceffary  confequence. 

Suppole  a  body  let  lall  from  on  high  :  the  primary 
caufe  ot  its  beginning  to  deicend  is  doubtlels  the  power 
ol  gravity  ;  but  when  once  the  defeent  is  commenced, 
that  ftate  becomes  in  fome  meafure  natural  to  the 
bodyr  ;  lo  that  if  lelt  to  itlelf,  it  would  pcrlevere  in  it 
for  ever,  even  though  the  firft  caufe  fliould  ceale  :  as 
we  lee  in  a  Hone  call  with  the  hand,  which  continues 
to  move  alter  it  is  left  by  the  caufe  that  gave  it  mo¬ 
tion.  But,  befide  the  propenfity  to  deicend  imprefled . 
by  the  firft  caufe,  and  which  of  itfelf  were  fufficient 
to  continue  the  lame  degree  of  motion,  once  begun, 
in  infinitum  ;  there  is  a  conftant  acceffion  of  fuhfcquent 
efforts  ol  the  fame  principle,  gravity,  which  continues 
to  act  on  the  body  already  in  motion,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  it  it  were  at  reft.  Here,  then,  being  a  double 
caufe  ol  motion  ;  and  both  acting  in  the  fame  direc¬ 
tion,  viz.  directly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
the  motion  they  jointly  produce  mull  nccell’arily  be 
greater  than  that  ol  any  one  of  them. — And  the  velo¬ 
city  thus  increafed  having  the  fame  caufe  of  increafe 
Hill  perfifting,  the  defeent  mull  neceflarily  be  conti¬ 
nually  accelerated. 

1  he  motion  of  a  body  afeending,  or  impelled  up¬ 
wards,  is  dimimflied  or  retarded  from  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  of  gravity  acting  in  a  contrary  direction,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  falling  bodv  is  accelerated  :  See  Re¬ 
tardation.  A  body  thus  projected  upwards,  rifts 
till  it  has  loft  all  its  motion  :  which  it  does  in  the  fame 
time  that  a  body  falling  would  have  acquired  a  velo¬ 
city  equal  to  that  wherewith  the  body  was  thrown  up. 

Hence  the  lame  body  thrown  up,  will  rife  to  the  fame 
height  from  which  falling  it  would  have  acquired  the 
velocity  wherewith  it  was  thrown  up  :  and  hence  the 
heights  which  bodies  thrown  up  with  different  veloci¬ 
ties  do  afeend  to,  are  to  one  another  as  the  fquares  of 
thefe  velocities. 

Accelera  Tios  of  Bodies  on  inclined  Planes.  The 
fame  general  law  obtains  here  as  in  bodies  falling  perpen¬ 
dicularly  :  the  effect  of  the  plane  is  to  make  the  motion 
flower :  but  the  inclination  being  everywhere  equal, 
the  retardation  arifing  therefrom  will  proceed  equally 
in  all  parts,  at  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the 
motion.  See  Mechanics. 
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Accelcta-  Acceleration  of  the  Motion  of  Pendulums. — The 
titm.  motion  of  pendulous  bodies  is  accelerated  in  their  de- 

■'  fcent  3  but  in  a  lefs  ratio  than  that  of  bodies  falling 

perpendicularlv.  See  Mechanics  and  Pendulum. 

Acceleration  of  the  Motion  of  Projectiles.  See 
Projectiles. 

Acceleration  is  alfo  applied  in  the  ancient  aft  ro¬ 
il  orny,  in  relpecl  of  the  fixed  liars.  This  acceleration 
was  the  difference  between  the  revolution  of  the primvfn 
mobile  and  the  folar  revolution  3  which  was  computed 
at  3  minutes  and  56  feconds. 

Acceleration  oj: the  Moon,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  incrcafe  of  the  moon’s  mean  motion  from  the  iun, 
compared  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  3  fo  that 
it  is  now  a  little  fwifter  than  it  was  formerly.  Dr  H  al¬ 
ley  was  the  firll  who  made  this  difcovery  3  and  he  was 
led  to  it  by  comparing  the  ancient  ecliples  oblerved  at 
Babylon  with  thole  oblerved  by  Albatennkss  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  fome  of  his  own  time.  He  was 
not  able  to  alcertain  the  quantity  of  this  acceleration, 
becaule  the  longitudes  of  Bagdad,  Alexandria,  and 
Aleppo,  where  the  obfervations  were  made,  had  not 
been  accurately  determined.  But  fmce  his  time,  the 
longitude  of  Alexandria  has  been  afcertained  by  Cha- 
zelles  ;  and  Babylon,  according  to  Ptolemy’s  account, 
lies  50'  call  from  Alexandria.  From  thefe  data ,  Mr 
Dunthom  compared  leveral  ancient  and  modern  eclip- 
.  fes,  with  the  calculations  of  them,  by  his  own  tables, 

and  hereby  verified  Dr  Halley’s  opinion  3  for  he  found 
that  the  fame  tables  reprefent  the  moon’s  place  more 
backward  than  her  true  place  in  ancient  ecliples,  and 
more  forward  than  her  true  place  in  later  eclipfes,  and 
thence  juftiy  inferred  that  her  motion  in  ancient  times 
was  flower,  in  later  times  quicker,  than  the  tables 
give  it.  But  he  did  not  content  himfelf  with  merely 
afcertaining  the  fa<£i  3  he  proceeded  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  acceleration  3  and  by  means  of  the  moll 
ancient  eclipfe  of  which  any  authentic  account  remains, 
obferved  at  Babylon  in  the  year  before  Chrift  721,  he 
concluded,  that  the  obferved  beginning  of  this  ecliple 
was  not  above  an  hour  and  three  quarters  belore  the 
beginning  by  the  tables  3  and  therefore  the  moon’s  true 
place  could  precede  her  place  by  computation  but  little 
more  than  50'  of  a  degree  at  that  time.  Admitting 
the  acceleration  to  be  uniform,  and  the  aggregate  of 
it  as  the  lquare  of  the  time,  it  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
about  1  o'  in  100  years. 

Dr  Long  attributes  the  acceleration  above  deferibed 
to  one  or  more  of  thefe  c aides :  either,  1.  The  annual 
and  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  continuing  the  lame, 
the  moon  is  really  carried  round  the  earth  with  a  greater 
velocity  than  heretofore  :  or,  2.  The  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  the  periodical  revolution  of  the  moon, 
continuing  the  fame,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth 
round  the  fun  is  a  little  retarded  3  which  makes  the 
fun’s  apparent  motion  in  the  ecliptic  a  little  flower 
than  formerly  ;  and,  conlequently,  the  moon,  in  palling 
from  any  conjunction  with  the  ftm,  lpends  lefs  time 
before  flie  again  overtakes  the  fun,  and  forms  a  fubfe- 
quent  conjunction :  in  both  thefe  cafes,  the  motion  of 
the  moon  from  the  fun  is  really  accelerated,  and  the  fy- 
nodical  month  actually  ihortened.  Or,  3.  The  annual 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  periodical  revolution  of 
the  moon  continuing  the  fame,  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  round  its  axis  is  a  little  retarded  :  in  this  calc, 


days,  hours,  minutes,  feccnds,  &c.  by  which  all  pe-  Accelera- 
riods  of  time  mull  be  meafured,  are  of  a  longer  dura-  tion 
tion  3  and  conlequently  the  iyuodical  month  will  ap-  II 
pear  to  be  Ihortened,  though  it  really  contains  the  iame  .  cce‘  1‘  . 
quantity  of  abi’olute  time  as  it  always  did.  ii  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter  in  the  body  of  the  fun  be  leiiened  by  the 
particles  of  light  continually  flreaming  from  it,  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun  may  become  flower  : 
if  the  earth  incrcafes  in  hulk,  the  motion  of  the  moon 
round  the  earth  may  be  quickened  thereby.  See 
Astronomy. 

Acceleration  of  a  Planet.  A  planet  is  faid  to 
be  accelerated  in  its  motion  when  the  real  diurnal 
motion  exceeds  the  mean  diurnal  motion.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  planet  is  faid  to  be  retarded  in  its  motion 
when  the  mean  motion  exceeds  the  real  diurnal  mo¬ 
tion.  This  inequality  arifes  from  the  change  in  the 
dillance  of  the  planet  from  the  fun,  which  is  continually 
varying  3  the  planet  moving  always  quicker  in  its  or¬ 
bit  when  nearer  the  lun,  and  flower  when  farther 
off. 

ACCELERATOR,  in  Anatomy ,  the  name  of  two 
mufcles  of  the  penis,  which  ferve  for  ejecting  the  urine 
or  femen.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

ACCIDENTES,  a  lower  order  of  miniiters  in  the 
Romilli  church,  whole  office  is  to  light  and  trim  the 
candles. 

ACCENDONES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
gladiators,  whole  office  wTas  to  excite  and  animate  the 
combatants  during  the  engagement.  The  orthogra¬ 
phy  of  the  word  is  conteiled  :  the  firil  edition  of  Ter- 
tullian,  by  Rhenanus,  has  it  accedones;  an  ancient 
manufeript,  accendones.  Aquinas  adheres  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  Fit  ileus  to  the  latter.  The  origin  of  the  w  ord, 

1’uppofing  it  accendones ,  is  from  acccndo,  I  kindle  ;  lup- 
pofing  it  accedones ,  from  accedo ,  I  accede,  am  added 
to.  The  former  places  their  dillinguilhing  character 
in  enlivening  the  combat  by  their  exhortations  and 
luggellions :  the  latter  fuppofes  them  to  be  much  the 
fame  with  what  among  us  are  called  feconds ,  among  the 
Italians, patron  i  ;  excepting  that  thele  latter  only  ftand 
hv  to  fee  the  laws  of  the  lword  duly  obferved,  without 
intermeddling  to  give  advice  or  inltruCtion. 

ACCENSI,  in  the  Roman  armies,  certain  fupernu- 
merary  foldiers,  defigned  to  l’upply  the  places  of  thole 
who  fliould  be  killed  or  anywile  dil’ablcd.  They  were 
thus  denominated,  quia  accenfebantur ,  or  ad  ccnfum 
adjiciebantur.  Vegetius  calls  them  fupernumerarii  legio- 
num.  Cato  calls  them  ferentarii ,  in  regard  they  fur- 
niffied  thole  engaged  in  battle  with  weapons,  drink, 

&c.  Though  Nonnius  fuggefts  another  reaion  of  that 
appellation,  viz.  becaufc  they  fought  with  Hones,  flings 
and  weapons  quee  feruntur ,  fuch  as  are  thrown,  not 
carried  in  the  hand.  They  were  fometimes  alio  called 
velites ,  and  ve/ati ,  becaufc  they  fought  clothed,  but  not 
in  armour:  fometimes  adfcriptitu ,  and adfevipti m;  fome- 
times  rorarii.  The  accenji,  Livy  obferves,  were  placed 
at  the  rear  of  the  army,  becaule  no  great  matter  was 
expected  from  them  ;  they  were  taken  out  of  the  fifth 
clafs  of  citizens. 

Accensi,  in  antiquity,  denotes  an  inferior  order  of 
officers,  appointed  to  attend  the  Roman  magillrates, 
fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  uffiers,  fergeants  or  tip- 
ftaves  among  us.  They  were  thus  called  from  accirc ,  to 
fend  for  3  one  part  of  their  office  being  to  call  affembhes 
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of  the  people,  fumnion  parties  to  appear  and  anfwer 
before  the  judges,  &c. 

Accensi  was  alio  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of 
adjutants,  appointed  by  the  tribune  to  allill  each  cen¬ 
turion  and  decurion.  In  which  fenfe  accenfus  is  fyno- 
nymous  with  opt  in.  In  an  ancient  inicription,  given  bv 
Torre,  we  meet  with  Accensus  Equitum  Romano- 
rum  •,  an  office  nowhere  cite  heard  of.  That  author 
iulpects  it  for  a  ccrruution  and  inftead  thereof  reads, 

A  CENSIBUS. 

ACCEN8ION,  the  action  of  felting  a  body  or.  fire  : 
thus  the  accenlion  of  tinder  is  effected  by  linking  fire 
with  flint  and  Heel. 

ACCENT,  in  reading  or  /peaking,  an  inflection  of 
the  voice,  which  gives  to  eacli  fyliable  of  a  word  its 
due  pitch  in  refpect  of  height  or  lowneis.  8ee  Read¬ 
ing.  The  word  is  originally  Latin,  accentus ;  a  com¬ 
pound  of  ad,  to  ;  and  cam ,  to  ling.  Accent tt. v,  quqji  ad- 
cantns,  or  juxta  cantuni.  In  this  fenfe,  accent  is  fynony- 
mous  with  tlie  Greek  revo;  ",  the  Latin  tenor ,  or  tonor  ; 
and  the  Hebrew  cya  gujius,  tafle. — For  the  doctrine 
of  Accents,  in  Compofition,  fee  Poetry,  Part  HI. 

Accent,  among  grammarians,  is  a  certain  mark  or 
character  placed  over  a  ivllable  to  direct  the  ilrefs  of 
its  pronunciation.  TV  e  generally  reckon  three  gram¬ 
matical  accents  in  ordinary  uie,  all  borrowed  from  tbe 
Greeks,  viz.,  the  acute  accent,  ('),  which  ffiows  when 
the  tone  of  the  voice  is  to  be  railed.  The  grave  ac¬ 
cent  •('),  when  the  note  or  tone  of  the  voice  is  to  be 
depreffed.  The  circumflex  accent  (*),  is  compoied  ol 
both  the  acute  and  the  grave,  and  points  out  a  kind  ol 
undulation  of  the  voice.  The  Latins  have  made  the 
fame  ufe  of  thefe  three  accents.  ^ 

The  Hebrews  have  a  grammatical,  a  rhetorical,  and 
mulical  accent  :  though  the  firft  and  lalt  leem,  in  effect, 
to  be  the  lame  •,  both  being  compriied  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  name  of  tonic  accents,  becaule  they  give  the  pro¬ 
per  tone  to  l’yllables  j  as  the  rhetorical  accents  are  laid 
to  be  euphonic,  becaufe  they  tend  to  make  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  more  tweet  and  agreeable.  there  are 
four  euphonic  accents,  and  25  tonic  ;  of  which  lome 
are  placed  above,  and  others  below  the  lyllables  ;  the 
Hebrew  accents  ferving  not  only  to  regulate  the  rifings 
and  fallings  of  the  voice,  but  alio  to  diflinguifli  the 
lections,  periods,  and  members  of  periods,  in  a  difeourfe  ', 
and  to  anfwer  tbe  fame  purpol'es  with  the  points  in 
other  languages.  Their  accents  are  divided  into  empe¬ 
rors,  kings,  dukes,  &c.  each  bearing  a  title  anfwerable 
to  the  importance  of  the  diftindtion  it  makes.  I  heir 
emperor  rules  over  a  whole  phraie,  and  terminates  the 
fenfe  completely  5  anfwering  to  our  point.  'I  heir  king 
anfwers  to  our  colon  ;  and  their  duke  to  our  comma. 
The  king,  however,  occafionally  becomes  a  duke,  and 
tlie  duke  a  king,  as  the  phrafes  are  more  or  lets  lliort. 
It  mull  be  noted,  by  the  wav,  that  the  management 
and  combination  of  thefe  accents  differ  in  Hebrew 
poetry  from  what  they  are  in  profe.  The  ufe  of  the  to¬ 
nic  or  grammatical  accents  has  been  much  controvert¬ 
ed  ;  Ionic  holding  that  they  dillinguilh  the  fenfe  while 
others  maintain  that  they  are  only  intended  to  regulate 
the  mufic,  or  fniging  ;  alleging  that  the  Jews  Gng,  ra¬ 
ther  than  read,  the  Scriptures  in  their  fynagognes  *. 
Be  this,  however,  its  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  not  acquainted  with  thefe  accents.  I  he 
opinion  which  prevails  aniongll  the  learned  is,  that 
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they  were  invented  about  the  fixth  century,  by  the  Jew-  Accent. 

illi  doclors  of  the  l’chool  of  Tiberias,  called  the  MujJ'o- 

7-ets. 

As  to  the  Greek  accents,  now  feen  both  in  nianu- 
feripts  and  printed  books,  there  has  been  no  lei’s  dilpute 
about  their  antiquity  and  ufe  than  about  tliofe  of  the 
Hebrews,  liaac  T  offius  endeavours  to  prove  them  of 
modern  invention  •,  afferting,  that  anciently  they  had 
nothing  of  this  kind,  but  only  a  few  notes  in  their  poe¬ 
try,  which  were  invented  by  Ariftophanes  the  gramma¬ 
rian,  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  ;  and  that 
thefe  were  of  mulical,  rather  than  grammatical  ufe, 
ferving  as  aids  in  the  tinging  of  their  poems,  ar.d  very 
different  from  thole  introduced  afterwards.  He  alio 
fhows  from  feveral  ancient  grammarians,  that  the  man¬ 
ner  of  writing  the  Greek  accents  in  thele  days  was  quite 
different  from  that  which  appears  in  our  hooks.  The 
author  of  La  Mcthode  Greque ,  p.  546,  obferves,  that  the 
right  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  being  natu¬ 
ral  to  the  Greeks,  it  was  needlcl's  for  them  to  mark  it  by 
accents  in  their  writings  :  io  that,  according  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  only  began  to  make  ufe  of  them  about 
the  time,  when  the  Romans,  wilhing  to  learn  the 
Greek  tongue,  lent  their  children  to  itudy  at  Athens, 
thinking  thereby  to  fix  the  pronunciation,  and  to  faci¬ 
litate  it  to  ft  rangers  ;  which  happened,  as  the  fame  au¬ 
thor  obferves,  a  little  before  Cicero’s  time.  TV  etllein, 

Greek  profeflor  at  Bal'd,  in  a  learned  differtation,  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  the  Greek  accents  of  an  older  Hand¬ 
ing.  He  owns  that  they  were  not  always  formed  in  the 
fame  manner  by  the  ancients  ;  but  thinks  that  difference 
owing  to  the  different  pronunciation  which  obtained  in 
the  different  parts  of  Greece.  He  brings  feveral  realons, 
a  priori,  for  the  ufe  of  accents,  even  in  the  earlieft 
days  :  as  that  they  then  wrote  all  in  capital  letters  equi- 
diitant  from  each  other,  without  any  diiiincticn  either  of 
words  or  phrafes,  which  without  accents  could  fcarce  be 
intelligible  •,  and  that  accents  were  necefl’ary  to  dillin- 
guilh  ambiguous  words,  and  to  point  out  their  proper 
meaning  :  which  he  confirms  from  a  dilpute  on  a  pai- 
fage  in  Homer,  mentioned  by  Arillotle  in  bis  Poetics, 
chap.  v.  Accordingly,  lie  obierves,  that  the  Syrians, 
who  have  tonic,  hut  no  diilinclive  accents,  have  yet  in¬ 
vented  certain  points,  placed  either  below  or  above  the 
words,  to  fhow  their  mood,  tenle,  perion,  or  fenlc. 

Mr  Browne  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  entered 
more  deeply  into  this  inveftigation  j  and  as  he  had  an 
opportunity^  of  converfing  with  the  crew  ol  a  Greek 
llljp  from  Batrafs,  a  town  lituated  not  tar  diflant  from 
the  ancient  Corinth,  which  bad  been  driven  by  ftrefs 
of  weather  into  the  port  ot  Dingle  in  Ireland,  tlie  rr- 
i’ult .of  his  inquiries  was,  that  the  practice  of  the  mo¬ 
dem  Greeks  is  different  from  any  of  the  theories  that 
have  been  delivered  in  kooks.  “  It  is  true,  He  obierves, 
they  have  not  two  pronunciations  for  prole  and  for 
verfe,  and  111  both  they  read  by  accent,  hut  tin  y  make 
accent  the  caufe  of  quantity  *,  they  make  it  govern  and 
controul  quantity  ;  they  make  the  lyllable  long  on 
which  the  acute  accent  tails,  and  they  allow  the  acute 
accent  to  change  the  real  quality.  I  hey  always  read 
poetry  as  well  as  prole  by  accent.  T\  hetlier  any  in¬ 
ference  can  hence  he  drawn  as  to  the  pronunciation  <>t 
the  ancients,  I  nuill  leave,  alter  what  I  have  premiled 
above,  to  men  of  more  learning,  but  I  think  it  at  leali 
fo  probable  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  mention  the 
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Accent,  inftanceS  which  occurred  in  proof  of  this  affertion  more 
“”"v  particularly.  Of  the  two  firft  perfons  whom  I  tnet, 
one,  the  fteward  of  the  ihip,  an  inhabitant  of  the  iiland 
of  Cephalonia,  had  had  a  fchool  education  :  he  read 
Euripides,  and  tranflated  fome  eafier  paffages  without 
much  difficulty.  By  a  ft  ay  in  this  country  of  near  two 
years,  he  was  able  to  fpeak  Englilh  very  tolerably,  as 
could  the  captain  and  feveral  of  the  crew  ;  and  alrnoft 
all  of  them  fpoke  Italian  fluently.  The  companion, 
however,  of  the  fteward  could  fpeak  only  modern  Greek, 
in  which  I  could  difcover  that  he  was  giving  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  diftrefs  in  w'hich  the  iliip  had  been,  and 
though  not  able  to  underftand  the  context,  1  could  plain¬ 
ly  diftinguiffi  many  words,  fuch  as  Siv^^x — |uAo>,  and 
among  the  reft  the  found  of  A  pronounced  fliort; 

this  awoke  my  curiofity,  which  was  Hill  more  heighten¬ 
ed  when  I  obferved  that  he  faid  long,  with  the 

fame  attention  to  the  alteration  of  the  accent  with  the 
variety  of  cafe,  which  a  boy  would  be  taught  to  pay 
at  a  fchool  in  England.  Watching  therefore  more 
clofely,  and  afking  the  other  to  read  fome  ancient 
Greek,  I  found  that  they  both  uniformly  pronounced 
according  to  accent,  without  any  attention  to  long  or 
ffiort  fyllables  where  accent  came  in  the  way  ;  and  on 
their  departure,  one  of  them  having  bade  me  good  day, 

by  faying  to  which  I  anlwered  KxXyta^x,  he 

with  llrong  marks  of  reprobation  let  me  right,  and 

repeated  KxXr.ui^x  ;  and  with  like  cenfure  did  the  cap¬ 
tain  upon  another  occafion  obferve  upon  my  faving  So¬ 
crates  inftead  of  Socrates. 

“  I  now  had  a  ftrong  wiffi  to  know  whether  they 
obiereed  the  diftindtion  in  this  relpedt  ufually  between 
verfe  and  profe,  but  from  the  little  fcholarfhip  of  the 
two  men  with  whom  I  had  converled,  from  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  third  whom  I  afterwards  met,  (who  however 
read  Lucian  with  eafe,  though  lie  did  not  feem  ever 
to  have  heard  of  the  book),  and  on  account  of  my  im¬ 
perfect  mode  of  eonverfing  with  them  all,  1  had  little 
hopes  of  fatisfadtion  on  the  point,  nor  was  I  clear  that 
thejr  perfectly  knew  the  difference  between  verfe  and 
prole.  At  length  having  met  with  the  commander  of 
the  fliip,  and  his  clerk  Athanafius  Ke  >»/*«$,  and  finding 
that  the  latter  had  been  a  fchoolmafter  in  the  Morea, 
and  had  here  learnt  to  fpeak  Englifli  fluently,  I  put 
the  queftion  to  them  in  the  prefenee  of  a  very  learned 
college  friend,  and  at  another  time,  to  avoid  any  error, 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentleman  who  is  perfedtly  mafter  of 
the  Italian  language.  Both  the  Greeks  repeatedly  af- 
fured  us  that  verfe  as  well  as  profe  was  read  by  accent, 
and  not  by  quantity,  and  exemplified  it  by  reading  fe- 
Vcral  lines  of  Homer,  with  whofe  name  they  feemed 
perfedlly  well  acquainted. 

“  I  ffiall  give  an  inftance  or  two  of  their  mode  of 
reading : 

Bij  5’  KKiut  r 9-IVX  troXvpXaia-Zoio  $xXx<r<nx, 

Tov  3  a-r»fii^ofX’.vof  TTganiptl  irodxs  i iixvf  ’A^iAAtvj, 

£s  S  i£!TXS  ETlT/jSs?  uyiiflofxff.  S’  ix.XTafxQ/1*. 

They  made  the  s  in  xxkuv,  irgoriQt, j,  and  long. 

But  when  they  read 

KLAt/d/  A^fygdrol,  of  X^iitrnv 

they  made  the  fecond  fyllable  of  the  firft  word  KAudi 
ihurt,  notwithftanding  the  acute  accent :  on  my  afleing 
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why,  they  defired  me  to  look  back  on  the  circumflex  Accent, 
on  the  firft  fyllable,  and  faid  it  thence  neceflarily  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  to  pronounce  the  firft  fylla¬ 
ble  with  the  great  length  which  the  circumflex  denotes 
and  not  to  liiorten  the  fecond.  The  teftimony  of  the 
fchoolmafter  might  he  vitiated,  but  what  could  he 
ftronger,  than  that  of  thefe  ignorant  mariners  as  to  the 
vulgar  common  practice  of  modern  Greece  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  confirms  the  opinion  of  Biffiop 
Horlley,  that  the  tones  of  words  in  connexion  are  not 
always  the  fame  with  the  tones  of  folitary  words, 
though  in  thofe  of  more  than  one  fyllable  the  accentual 
marks  do  not  change  their  pofition.  I  muft  here  add 
that  thefe  men  confirmed  an  obfervation  which  I  have 
heard  made,  that  we  are  much  miftaken  in  our  idea  of 
the  fuppofed  lofty  found  of  to\ •jQXoiroina  9-xXctro-»; ;  that 
the  borderers  on  the  eoaft  of  the  Archipelago  take 
their  ideas  from  the  gentle  laving  of  the  fliore  by  a 
iummer  wave,  and  not  from  the  roaring  of  a  winter 
ocean,  and  they  accordingly  pronounced  it  PohjphiJ'veo 
thalojjes. 

“  1  own  that  the  obfervat ions  made  by  me  on  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  thefe  modern  Greeks  brought  a  perfectly 
new  train  of  ideas  into  my  mind.  I  propofe  them, 
with  humility,  for  the  conlideration  of  the  learned;  but 
they  have  made  a  llrong  impreffion  upon  me,  and  ap¬ 
proached,  when  compared  with  other  admitted  fads, 
nearly  to  convidion.  In  flioi't,  I  am  ftrongly  inclined 
to  believe,  that  what  the  famous  treatile  fo  often  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  prolodies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages  mentions  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  Englilh,  that 
we  always  prolong  the  found  of  the  fyllable  on  which 
the  acute  accent  falls,  is  true,  and  has  been  true  of 
every  nation  upon  earth.  We  know  it  is  true  of  the 
modern  Italians — they  read  Latin  in  that  reiped  juft 
as  we  do,  and  fay,  Anna  virumque  cano,  and,  In  nova 
fert  animus ,  as  much  as  we.  And  when  we  find  the 
modern  Greeks  following  the  fame  pradice,  furely  we 
have  fome  caufe  to  fuppofe  that  the  ancients  did  the 
fame.  In  the  Englilh  language,  indeed,  quantity  is 
not  affeded,  becaufe  accent  and  quantity  always  agree. 

Bifliop  Horlley  endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  did  fo 
in  Greek,  but  this  is  on  the  hold  fuppofition  that  the 
accent  doth  not  fall  where  the  mark  is  placed.  The- 
objection  to  this  hypothefis,  which  feems  to  have  been 
admitted  by  all  writers,  and  eonlidercd  as  decifive  by 
fome  as  to  profe,  by  all  as  to  verfe,  is  that  fuch  a  mode 
of  pronunciation  or  reading  muft  deftroy  metre,  or 
rhythmos.  From  this  pofition,  however  univerlal,  or 
however  it  may  have  been  taken  for  granted,  I  totally 
difl’ent.  That  it  will  oppofe  the  metre  or  quantity  I 
readily  agree,  but  that  it  will  deftroy  the  rhythmos, 
by  which,  whatever  learned  deferiptions  there  mav  have 
been  of  its  meaning,  I  underftand  nothing  more  than  the 
melody  or  fmooth  flowing  of  the  verfes,  or  their  harmony 
if  you  pleafe,  if  harmony  be  properly  applied  to  fuc- 
ceffive  and  not  lynehronal  founds.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  can  be  more  difagreeable  or  unmelodious  than 
the  reading  verfe  by  quantity,  or  fcanning  of  it,  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called.  Let  us  try  the  line  fo  often  quoted — 

Anna  virumque  cano,  Trojce  qui. primus  ab  on's. 
inftead  of 


Arma  virumque  catio ,  Trojce  qui  primus  ab  oris. 


No 
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“  Ko  man  ever  defined  rhythmos  Letter  than  Plato, 
ordincm  quendam  qui  in  motibus  cernitur  ;  the  motion 
or  meafure  of  the  verfe  may  be  exart,  and  yet  the  or¬ 
der,  arrangement,  and  difpofition  of  the  letters  and  fyl- 
lables,  fuch  as  to  be  grating  and  unmelodious  to  the 
ear.  In  like  manner  the  feet  of  the  verfe  may  be 
exart,  but  the  flrefs  laid  upon  particular  fyllables  of  it 
which  follows  the  quantity  may  totally  deftrov  the  me¬ 
lody  :  in  fliort,  the  radical  error  feems  to  be  the  con- 
fufion  of  quantity  with  melody,  and  the  fuppofition  that 
whatever  is  at  war  with  quantity  and  metre  mull  he  at 
tvar  with  melody. 

“  It  will  he  alked  then  what  is  the  ufe  of  metre  or 
meafure  in  verfe,  if  we  are  not  to  read  by  it ;  and  here 
is  the  grand  difficulty,  and  I  own  with  candour  I  cannot 
anlwer  it  with  perfect  fatisfartion  to  my  own  mind  :  to 
thofe  indeed  who  lay  we  are  to  read  by  accent  in  profe, 
it  may  be  equally  alked  what  is  the  ufe  of  long  or  fliort 
fyllables  in  prole,  if  we  are  not  to  attend  to  them  when 
accent  comes  in  the  way  :  hut  to  thofe  who  think  other- 
wife,  I  can  only  anlwer,  that  in  the  firll  place  accent 
doth  not  always  interfere,  and  then  quantity  is  our  guide, 
and  accent  olten  accords  with  quantity.  Secondly,  Me¬ 
tre  determines  the  number  of  feet  or  meafures  in  each 
verfe,  and  thereby  produces  a  genersd  analogy  and  har¬ 
mony  through  the  whole  •,  and  it  is  to  be  otyerved,  that, 
as  I  apprehend,  accent  doth  not  change  the  number  of 
feet,  though  it  doth  the  nature  or  fpecies  of  them.  Thus 
when  we  read 

Arma  vir  unique  cano,  Trojce  qui  primus  ah  oris , 

we  do  not  make  more  feet  than  when  we  fcan  the  line, 
nor  employ  more  time  than  in  pronouncing  the  next 
line  in  which  the  accent  happens  to  accord  with  the 
quantity,  viz. 

Italiam  fato  profugus ,  Lavinaque  venit. 

Thirdly,  the  poet  in  meafuring  his  verfe  certainly 
mull  be  confined  to  fome  certain  number  and  order  of 
long  and  fliort  fyllables,  in  order  to  produce  a  concord¬ 
ance  through  the  whole,  and  even  to  regulate  the  poii- 
tion  of  accent,  which  though  not  fubdued  by  quantity 
will  certainly  have  fome  relation  to  it,  euphonies  gratia ; 
but  furely  the  length  or  fhortnefs  of  a  fyllable  cannot 
determine  where  emphafis  flialL  he  placed — that  mull 
depend  on  the  meaning  and  the  thought ;  and  it  would 
be  moll  abfurd  for  the  poet  to  fay  to  the  reader,  you 
fliall  not  reft;  upon  this  emphatic  and  fignificative  word 
becaufe  its  fyllables  are  fliort,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
reft,  there  mull  be  length  and  intonation.”  ( lrijh  TranJ'. 
vol.  vii.) 

The  ufe  of  accents,  to  prevent  ambiguities,  is  moll 
remarkably  perceived  in  fome  taftern  languages,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Siamefe  and  Chinefe.  Among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  China,  every  word,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing) 
lyllable,  admits  of  five  accents,  as  fpoken  more  acutely 
or  remiisly  ;  and  thus  Hands  for  manv  different  things, 
flie  lame  found  ya ,  according  the  accent  affixed  to 
it,  fignifies  God ,  a  wall ,  excellent,  Jlupidity,  and  a  gooj'c. 

1  he  Chinefe  have  but  330  fpoken  words  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  tbefe  being  multiplied  by  the  different  ac¬ 
cents  or  tones,  which  affert  the  vowels,  furnifli  a  lan¬ 
guage  tolerably  copious.  By  means  hereof,  their  330 
Ample  founds  come  to  denote  16 things;  but  this 
being  hardly  iufficicnt,  they  arc  incrcafed  further  by 
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afpirates  added  to  each  word  to  double  the  number.  Accent 
The  Chinele  only  reckon  four  accents:  for  which  the  II 
miffionavies  ule  the  following  marks,  ad,  d,  a,  a  ;  to  Acceflbnv 
which  they  have  added  a  fifth,  thus  SL.  They  make  a 
kind  ot  modulation ;  wherein,  prolonging  the  duration 
of  the  found  ol  the  vowel,  they  vary  the  tone,  raifing' 
and  finking  it  by  a  certain  pitch  of  voice  :  fo  that  their 
talking  is  a  lort  ol  mufic  or  finging.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  rile  or  fall 
on  each  accent  by  means  of  mufical  notes  ;  but  this  is 
hard  to  effect,  as  being  different  in  different  perfons. 

Hence  the  great  difficulty  of  the  language  to  foreigners ; 
they  are  forced  to  ling  molt  fcrupuloully  :  if  they  de¬ 
viate  ever  lo  little  from  the  accent,  they  fay  quite  a 
different  thing  from  what  was  intended.  Thus,  mean¬ 
ing  to  compliment  the  perfon  you  are  talking  of  with 
the  title  Sir,  you  call  him  a  heall  with  the  fame  word, 
only  a  little  varied  in  the  tone.  Magalhon  makes  the 
language  the  eafier  to  learn  on  this  account.  The  Sia- 
mel'e  are  alio  obferved  to  ling  rather  than  to  talk.  Their 
alphabet  begins  with  fix  characters,  all  only  equiv  alent 
to  a  K,  hut  differently  accented.  For  though  in  the 
pronunciation  the  accents  are  naturally  on  the  vowels, 
yet  they  have  fome  to  diverfify  fuch  of  their  confonants 
as  are  in  other  refperts  the  fame. 

Accent,  in  Mujic,  is  a  certain  enforcement  of  parti¬ 
cular  iounds,  whether  by  the  voice  or  inftruments,  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  bars. 

ACCEPTANCE,  in  Law,  a  perfon’s  agreeing  to 
offers  made  in  bargaining,  by  which  the  bargain  is  con¬ 
cluded. 

Acceptance,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  put  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  pope’s  conftitutions. 

Acceptance,  in  Commerce,  is  the  fubferibing,  fign- 
ing,  and  making  one’s  felf  debtor  for  the  fum  contained 
in  a  bill  of  exchange  or  other  obligation. 

ACCEPTATION,  in  Grammar,  the  fenfe  or  mean¬ 
ing  in  which  any  word  is  taken. 

ACCEPTER,  or  Acceptor,  the  perfon  who  ac¬ 
cepts  a  bill  of  exchange,  &c. 

ACCEPTILATION,  among  civilians,  an  acquit¬ 
tance  or  difeharge  given  by  the  creditor  to  the  debtor 
without  the  payment  of  any  value. 

ACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  may  be  approach¬ 
ed,  or  that  accefs  may  be  had  to.  Thus  we  fav,  Such 
a  place  is  acceffible  on  one  fide,  &c. 

ACCESSION,  in  Law,  is  a  method  of  acquiring 
property,  by  which,  in  things  that  have  a  clofe  connec¬ 
tion  or  dependence  upon  one  another,  the  property  ot 
the  principal  thing  draws  after  it  the  property  of  the. 
acceffory:  Thus,  the  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  likewife 
the  owner  of  the  calf.  It  fometimes  likewife  fignifies 
confent  or  acquiefcence. 

Accession,  among  phyfieians,  is  ufed  for  a  paroxyfru 
of  a  difeafe ;  among  politicians,  it  fignifies  a  prince’s 
fucceeding  to  the  government  upon  the  death  of  his  pre 
deceflor. 

ACCESSORY,  or  Accessary,  fomething  that  ac¬ 
cedes,  or  is  added  to  another  more  confidcrable  tiling; 
in  which  fcnl'e  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to  PRINCIPAL. 

Accessory ,  or  AcceJJ'ary,  in  Common  Law,  is  chie  fly 
ufed  for  a  perfon  guilty  of  a  felonious  offence,  not  prin¬ 
cipally,  but  by  participation  :  as  by  advice,  command, 
or  concealment. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  acccjp>rics  :  before  the  tart, 
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and  after  it.  The  firjl  is  lie  who  commands,  or  pro¬ 
cures  another  to  commit  felouv,  and  is  not  prefent  him- 
felf  ;  for  if  he  be  prefent  he  is  a  principal.  The  J'econd 
is  he  who  receives,  aflilts,  or  comforts  any  man  that  has 
done  murder  cr  felony,  whereof  he  has  knowledge.  A 
man  may  alfo  be  acceffory  to  an  acceffory,  by  aiding, 
receiving,  &c.  an  accefforv  in  felony. 

An  acceffory  in  felonv  fir  all  have  judgment  of  life 
and  member,  as  well  as  the  principal  who  did  the  fe¬ 
lonv  ;  but  not  till  the  principal  be  firft  attainted,  and 
convict,  or  outlawed  thereon.  Vv  here  the  principal  is 
pardoned  without  attainder,  the  acceffory  cannot  be 
arraigned  ;  it  being  a  maxim  in  law,  Ubi  no?i  ejl  prin¬ 
cipalis ,  non  potejl  cJJ'c  accejforius  :  but  if  the  principal 
be  pardoned,  or  have  his  clergy  after  attainder,  the  ac¬ 
ceffory'  {hall  be  arraigned ;  4  and  5  W.  et  M.  cap.  4. 
And  by  flat.  1  Anne,  cap.  9.  it  is  enacted,  that  Where 
the  principal  is  convicted  of  felony,  or  {bands  mute,  or 
challenges  above  20  of  the  jury,  it  {Hall  be  lawful  to 
proceed  againft  the  acceffory  in  the  fame  manner  as  it 
the  principal  had  been  attainted  ;  and  notwithftanding 
fuch  principal  {hall  be  admitted  to  his  clergy,  pardon¬ 
ed,  or  delivered  before  attainder.  In  fome  cafes,  alio, 
if  the  principal  cannot  be  taken,  then  the  acceffory  may 
be  profecuted  for  a  mifdemeanour,  and  punifhed  by  fine, 
imprifonment,  &c.  In  the  loweft  and  highell  offences 
there  are  no  acceffories,  but  all  are  principals :  as  in 
riots,  routs,  forcible  entries,  and  other  trefpaffes,  which 
are  the  lowell  offenees.  So  alfo  in  the  highell  offence, 
which  is,  according  to  the  Englilli  law,  high  treafon, 
there  are  no  acceffories. 

Acceffories,  in  petty  treafon,  murder,  and  in  felonies 
of  feveral  kinds,  are  not  to  have  their  clergy.  There 
can  be  no  acceffory  before  the  fact  in  manllaughter : 
bccaufe  that  is  fiulden  and  unprepenfed. 

Accessory  Nerves,  in  Anatomy ,  a  pair  of  nerves, 
which,  arifing  from  the  medulla  in  the  vertebrae  ol  the 
neck,  afeend,  and  enter  the  Ikull,  and  pal's  out  of  it 
again  with  the  par  vagum,  wrapped  up  in  the  lame 
common  integument,  and  after  quitting  them,  are  di- 
llributed  into  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  and  fhouldcrs. 
See  Anatomy. 

Accessory,  among  painters,  an  epithet  given  to 
fuch  parts  of  a  hiftory-piece  as  ferve  chiefly  for  orna¬ 
ment,  and  might  have  been  wholly  left  out :  fuch  as 
vales,  armour,  &c. 

ACCI,in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Tarraconenfis, 
formerly  called  Acii ;  luppofedto  be  Gnadi.v,  to  the  call 
of  the  city  of  Granada  in  Spain,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  near  the  fource  of  the  rivulet  Gaudalantin  •,  now 
greatly  decayed.  It  is  the  Colonia  Accitana  Gemella, 
and  was  of  fome  repute  among  the  Roman  colonies. 
The  people  were  called  Gemellenles,  becaule  the  co¬ 
lony'  conlifted  of  colonills  from  the  third  and  fixtli  le¬ 
gions. 

ACCIAIOLI,  Donato,  a  native  of  Florence,  was 
born  in  1428,  and  was  famous  for  his  learning  and  the 
honourable  employments  which  he  held.  He  wrote,  a 
Latin  tranflation  of  fome  of  Plutarch’s  Lives  •,  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  Ariftotle’s  Ethics  and  Politics ;  and  the 
Lives  of  Hannibal,  of  Scipio,  and  of  Charlemagne.  He 
was  fent  to  France  by  the  Florentines,  to  folicit  aid 
from  Louis  XI.  againll  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  but  on  his 
journey  died  at  Milan  in  1478  ;  his  body  was  carried 
to  Florence,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Carthu- 
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fians  at  the  public  expence.  The  fmall  fortune  he  left 
his  children  is  a  proof  of  his  probity  and  difinterefted- 
nefs.  Elis  daughters,  like  thole  of  Ariftides,  were  por¬ 
tioned  by  his  fellow-citizens,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  fervices.  His  funeral  eulogium  was  fpoken  by  Chri- 
ltopher  Landini  •,  and  an  elegant  epitaph,  by  Politian, 
was  infcribed  on  his  tomb. 

ACCIDENT',  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  cafual 
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event. 

Accident,  among  Logicians,  is  ufed  in  a  threefold 
fenfe.  1.  Whatever  does  not  effentially  belong  to  a 
thing;  as  the  clothes  a  man  wears,  or  the  money  in  his 
pocket.  2.  Such  properties  in  any  fubjeCt  as  are  not 
effential  to  it ;  thus  whitenefs  in  paper  is  an  acci¬ 
dental  quality.  3.  In  oppofition  to  fubllance,  all  qua¬ 
lities  whatever  are  called  accidents  ;  as  l'weetnefs,  i'oft- 
nefs,  &c. 

Accident,  in  Grammar,  implies  a  property  attach¬ 
ed  to  a  word,  without  entering  into  its  effential  defi¬ 
nition  ;  for  every  word,  notwithftanding  its  fignifica- 
tion,  will  be  either  primitive,  derivative,  Ample,  or 
compound,  which  are  the  accidents  of  words.  A  word 
is  laid  to  be  primitive,  when  it  is  taken  from  no  other 
word  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  ufed  :  thus  heaven, 
king,  good,  are  pflmitive  words.  It  is  laid  to  be  deri¬ 
vative,  when  it  is  taken  from  fome  other  word :  thus- 
heavenly,  kingdom,  goodnefs ,  &tc.  are  derivatives.  A 
Ample  word  is  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  a  compound  : 
thus  jujl,  jujlice,  are  Ample  words  ;  unjifl,  inj lift  ice , 
are  compound  :  res  is  a  Ample  word,  as  well  as  pu¬ 
blico  ;  but  refpitblica  is  a  compound.  Bolides  thefe  ac¬ 
cidents  which  arc  common  to  all  forts  of  words,  each 
particular  fpccies  has  its  accidents  :  thus  the  accidents 
of  the  noun  fuhftantive  are  the  gender,  declenfion,  and 
number;  and  the  adjective  has  another  accident,  name¬ 
ly',  the  companion.  See  the  articles  Grammar  and 
Language. 

Accident,  in  Heraldry,  an  additional  point  or  mark 
in  a  coat  of  arms,  which  may  be  either  omitted  or  re¬ 
tained  without  altering  the  offence  of  the  armour ;  fuch 
as  abatement,  difference,  and  tincture. 

ACCIDENTAL,  ill  a  general  fenfe,  implies  fome- 
tliing  that  happens  by  accident,  or  that  is  not  effential 
to  its  fubjeft. 

Accidental,  ill  P hilofophy,  is  applied  to  that  elicit 
which  flows  from  fome  caufe  intervening  by  accident, 
without  being  fubject,  or  at  leaft  without  any  appearance 
of  being  fubject,  to  general  laws  or  regular  returns.  In 
this  fenfe,  accident  is  oppofed  to  conjlant  and  principal. 
Thus  the  fun’s  place  is,  with  refpeit  to  the  earth,  the 
conftant  and  principal  caufe  of  the  heat  in  fiummer,  and 
the  cold  in  winter ;  whereas  winds,  fnows,  and  rains, 
are  the  accidental  caufcs  which  often  alter  and  modify 
the  action  of  the  principal  caufe. 

Accidental  Colours,  are  thofc  which  depend  upon 
the  atVeCtions  of  the  eye,  in  contradiflinCtion  to  thofe 
which  belong  to  light  itfelf.  The  imprelfions  made 
upon  the  eye  by  looking  ftedl’aftly  on  objects  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  colour  are  various,  according  to  the  Angle  co¬ 
lour  or  combination  of  colours  in  the  object ;  and  they 
continue  for  fome  time  after  the  eye  is  withdrawn,  and 
give  a  falfe  colouring  to  other  objects.  M.  Buffon 
has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  connections  which  thefe 
accidental  colours  have  with  fuch  as  arc  natural, 
in  a  variety  of  inftauccs.  The  fubjeCt  has  alfo  been 
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Accidental  confidered  by  Dc  la  Hire  and  M.  iEpinus  ;  and  M. 
11  d’Arcv  has  contrived  a  machine  for  determining  the 
Accius.  duration  of  thofe  impretfions  on  the  eye  ;  and  from  the 
y  reiult  of  feveral  experiments,  he  inferred,  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  aft  ion  of  light  on  the  eye  continued  about 
eight  thirds  of  a  minute. 

Accidental  Point,  in  Perspective,  is  that  point  in 
the  horizontal  line  where  the  projections  of  two  lines 
parallel  to  each  other  meet  the  perfpe&ive  plane. 

ACCIPENSF.il.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

ACCIPITER,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  a  hawk, 
which,  from  its  being  very  carnivorous,  they  conlider- 
ed  as  a  bird  of  bad  omen  : 

Odimus  accipitreni ,  quia  fan  per  vivit  in  armis.  Ovid. 

Pliny,  however,  tells  us,  that  in  fome  cafes,  particu¬ 
larly  in  marriage,  it  was  efteemed  a  bird  of  good  omen, 
becaufe  it  never  eats  the  hearts  of  other  birds  5  intimat¬ 
ing  thereby,  that  no  difference  in  a  married  Hate  ought 
to  reach  the  heart.  The  aecipiter  was  worlhipped  as  a 
divinity  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tentyra,  an  ifland  in  the 
Nile,  being  confulcred  by  them  as  the  image  of  the 
lun  ;  and  hence  we  find  that  luminary  reprefented,  in 
hieroglvphics.  under  the  figure  of  a  hawk. 

ACCIPITRES,  the  name  of  Linneeus’s  fir  ft  order 
of  birds.  See  Ornithology. 

ACCISMUS  denotes  a  feigned  refufal  of  l'onie- 
thing  which  a  perfon  earneftly  defires.  The  word  is 
Latin  •,  or  rather  Greek,  KK.y-i7p.0c,  ;  fuppofed  to  be 
formed  from  Aeco,  the  name  of  a  foolilli  old  woman 
noted  in  antiquitv  for  an  affectation  of  this  kind. 

Aceifmus  is  fometimes  confidered  as  a  virtue  ;  iome- 
times  as  a  vice,  which  Auguftus  and  Tiberius  prac- 
tifed  with  great  1'ucCefs.  Cromwell’s  refulal  of  the 
crown  of  England  may  be  brought  as  an  inftancc  of  an 
aceifmus. 

Accismus  is  more  particularly  ufedin  Rhetoric,  as  a 
fpecies  of  irony. 

ACC ITl  M,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Hilpa- 
nia  Bfctica,  now  Finiana,  as  appeal’s  from  an  ancient 
infeription  •,  fituated  on  an  eminence  of  the  mountains 
Alpuxaras,  in  the  pro\  ince  of  Granada  in  Spam. 

ACCIUS,  Lucius^  a  Latin  tragic  poet,  the  fon  of 
a  freedman,  and,  according  to  St  Jerome,  born  in  the 
confulfliip  of  lloftilius  Mancinus  and  Attilius  Serra- 
nus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  583  :  but  there  appears 
fomewhat  of  confufion  and  perplexity  in  this  chronolo¬ 
gy.  He  made  himfelf  known  before  the  death  of  Pa- 
cuvius,  by  a  dramatic  piece,  which  was  exhibited  the 
fame  year  that  Pacuvius  brought  one  upon  the  ftage, 
the  latter  being  then  eighty  years  of  age,  and  Accius 
only  thirty.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  this  piece 
of  Accius’s,  but  the  titles  of  feveral  of  his  tragedies 
are  mentioned  by  various  authors.  lie  wrote  on  the 
moft  celebrated  ftories  which  had  been  reprefented  on 
the  Athenian  ftage  ;  as  Andromache,  Andromeda,  A- 
treus,  Clytemneftra,  Medea,  Meleager,  PhiloCfetes, 
the  civil  wars  of  Thebes,  Tcreus,  the  'l  roades,  6tc. 
He  did  not  always,  however,  take  his  lubjects  from 
the  Grecian  ftorv  •,  for  he  computed  one  dramatic  piece 
wholly  Roman  :  It  was  entitled  Brutus,  and  related  to 
the  cxpulfion  of  tin.1  Tarquins.  It  is  affirmed  by  Ionic 
that  he  wrote  alfo  comedies ;  which  is  not  unlikely,  it 
he  was  the  author  of  two  pieces,  the  W  edding  and 
the  Merchant,  which  have  been  aftribed  to  him.  He 


did  not  confine  himfelf  to  dramatic  writing  ;  for  he  left  Accius, 
other  productions,  particularly  his  annals,  mentioned  Acclama- 
by  Maerobius,  Prifcian,  Feiue ,  and  Nonnius  Marcel- ,  Non¬ 
ius.  He  has  been  ccnfured  for  writing  in  too  harfh  a  v 
ftyle,  but  in  all  other  refpefts  has  been  efteemed  a  very 
great  poet.  He  was  fo  much  efteemed  by  the  public, 
that  a  comedian  was  punifhed,  for  only  mentioning  his 
name  on  the  ftage.  Cicero  fpeaks  with  great  derifion 
of  one  Accius  who  had  written  a  hiftory  ;  and,  as  our 
author  had  wrote  annals,  fome  infill  that  he  is  the  per- 
ion  cenfured :  but  as  Cicero  himfelf,  Horace,  Quinti¬ 
lian,  Ovid,  and  Paterculus,  have  fpoken  of  our  author 
with  fo  much  applaufe,  we  cannot  think  it  is  the  fame 
perfon  whom  the  Roman  orator  cenfures  with  fo  much 
feverity. 

There  was  alfo  in  this  age  a  pretty  good  orator  of 
the  fame  name,  againft  whom  Cicero  defended  Cluen- 
tius.  He  was  born  in  Pifaurum,  and  perhaps  was  a 
relation  of  our  poet. 

Accius,  a  poet  of  the  16th  century,  to  whom  is  at¬ 
tributed  A  Paraphrase  of  FEfop’s  Fables,  on  which  Ju¬ 
lius  Scaliger  bellows  great  encomiums. 

ACCLAMATION,  a  confufed  noife  or  fhout  of 
jov,  by  which  the  public  exprefs  their  applaufe,  eltcem, 
or  approbation. 

Acclamation,  in  a  more  proper  fenfe,  denotes  a 
certain  form  of  words,  uttered  with  extraordinary  ve¬ 
hemence,  and  in  a  peculiar  tone  fomewhat  refembling 
a  long,  frequent  in  the  ancient  affemblies.  Acclama¬ 
tions  were  ufually  accompanied  with  applaules,  with 
which  they  are  fometimes  confounded :  though  they 
ought  to  be  diilinguiflied  ;  as  acclamation  was  given  by 
the  voice,  applaufe  by  the  hands  :  add,  that  acclamation 
was  alfo  beftowred  on  perfons  abfent,  applaufe  only  on 
thofe  prefent.  Acclamation  was  alfo  given  by  women, 
whereas  applaufe  leems  to  have  been  confined  to  men. 

Acclamations  are  of  various  kinds;  ecclefiaftical,  mi¬ 
litary,  nuptial,  icnatorial,  lynodical,  fcholafltcal,  thea¬ 
trical,  &c.  Me  meet  with  loud  acclamations,  mufical 
and  rhythmical  acclamations  ;  acclamations  of  joy  and 
refpect,  and  even  of  reproach  and  contumely.  The 
former,  wherein  words  of  happy  omen  ivere  uied,  were 
alfo  called  Laudationes,  el  Iona  iota,  or  good  wiflies  ; 
the  latter,  Exccraliones  et  convicia.  Suetonius  furniihes 
an  inftancc  of  this  laft  kind  in  the  Roman  fenatc,  on 
occafion  of  the  decree  lor  demoliilung  the  ftatues  ol 
Domitian,  when  the  fathers,  as  the  hiftorian  reprefents 
it,  could  not  refrain  from  contumelious  acclamations  ol 
the  dcccafcd.  ’Hie  like  were  lliown  after  the  deatli  ot 
Com  modus,  where  the  acclamations  run  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  ft  ruin  :  llojti p  atria  houores  detrahantur,  parricidal 
hnnores  detrahantur  ;  ho/tis Jluluas  undique,  purrit  idee 
Jlatuas  undique,  gladiator  is Jlutuas  mulique,  &c.  I  he 
formula  in  acclamations,  was  repeated  fometimes  a 
greater,  fometimes  a  Idler,  number  ol  times,  lienee 
we  find  in  Homan  writers,  acclainatuin  eft  quinquies,  et 
ricics;  five  times,  and  twenty  times:  fometimes  alio 
fexagies  and  even  oi.'jagii  >  ;  lixty  and  t  ighty  times. . 

Acclamations  were  not  unknown  on  the  theatre's  in 
the  earlicll  ages  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  ;  but 
they  were  artlefs  then,  and  little  oilier  than  confided 
ffiouts.  Afterwards  they  became  a  fort  ol  regular  con¬ 
certs.  That  mentioned  by  I’hu-drus,  hr  tore  im' Janus 
Rhinu  fdvo  princtpe,  which  was  made  for  lug’dlus,  anil 
proved  the  occafion  of  a  pleafant  mklake  ol  a  liutc- 
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.  player  called  Princcps,  fliows  that  mufical  acclamations 
were  in  ufe  in  that  emperor’s  reign.  Revertentem  ex 
provincia  modulatis  carminibus  profequcbantur ,  lays 
Suetonius,  who  gives  another  inftance  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  :  a  falfe  report  of  Germanicus’s  recovery  be¬ 
ing  fpread  through  Rome,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to 
the  capitol  with  torches  and  victims,  finging,  Salva 
Roma ,  Salva  Patria,  Salvus  ejl  Germanicus . — Nero, 
paflionately  fond  of  mufic,  took  fpccial  care  to  improve 
und  perfect  the  mufic  of  acclamations.  Charmed  with 
the  harmony  with  which  the  Alexandrians,  who  came 
to  the  games  celebrated  at  Naples,  had  lung  his  praifes, 
he  brought  feveral  over  to  inftruCt  a  number  of  youth, 
chofen  from  among  the  knights  and  people,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  acclamations  praCtifed  at  Alexandria. 
Thele  continued  in  ufe  as  long  as  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
ric.  But  the  people  did  not  always  make  a  finglc  cho¬ 
rus  ;  fometimes  there  were  two,  who  anfwered  eacli 
other  alternately  :  thus,  when  Nero  played  on  the 
theatre,  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  who  were  on  either 
hand,  giving  the  fignal  by  clapping,  5000  foldiers  called 
Avguflals ,  began  to  chant  his  praife,  which  the  i'peCta- 
tors  were  obliged  to  repeat.  The  whole  was  conducted 
by  a  mufic-mafter  called  mejbehorus  or  panjarius. — 
The  honour  of  acclamations  was  chiefly  rendered  to 
emperors,  their  children,  and  favourites  •,  and  to  the 
magiftrates  who  prefided  at  the  games.  Perfons  of  di- 
ftinguifhed  merit  alfo  fometimes  received  them,  of 
which  Quintilian  gives  us  inftances  in  Cato  and  Virgil. 
The  moft  ufual  forms  were,  Fe/iciter,  Longiarem  vitam , 
Annas felices.  The  aCtors  themfelves,  and  they  who 
gained  the  prizes  in  the  games  of  the  circus,  were  not 
excluded  the  honour  of  acclamations. 

To  theatrical  acclamations  may  he  added  thofe  of 
the  foldierv  and  the  people  in  time  of  triumph.  The 
victorious  army  accompanied  their  general  to  the  capi¬ 
tol  ;  and,  among  the  verfes  they  fung  in  his  praifes,  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  Io  Triumphe,  which  the  people  an¬ 
fwered  in  the  fame  ftrain.  It  was  alfo  in  the  way  of 
acclamation,  that  the  foldiers  gave  their  general  the 
title  of  Imperator ,  after  fome  notable  victory  :  a  title 
which  he  onlv  kept  till  the  time  of  his  triumph. 

The  acclamations  of  the  fenate  were  fomewhat  more 
ferious  than  the  popular  ones ;  but  arofe  from  the  fame 
principles,  viz.  a  defire  of  plcafing  the  prince  or  his  fa¬ 
vourites  •,  and  aimed  likewife  at  the  fame  end,  either 
to  exprefs  the  general  approbation  and  zeal  of  the 
company,  or  to  congratulate  him  on  his  victories,  or  to 
make  him  new  proteftations  of  fidelity.  Thefe  accla¬ 
mations  were  ufually  given  after  a  report  made  by  fome 
fenator,  to  which  the  reft  all  expreffed  their  content  by 
crying  Omnes,  Omnes  ;  or  elfe,  yEquu.M  est,  Jus- 
TUM  est.  Sometimes  they  began  with  acclamations, 
and  fometimes  ended  with  them  without  other  debates. 
It  was  after  this  manner  that  all  the  elections  and  pro¬ 
clamations  of  emperors,  made  by  the  fenate,  were  con¬ 
ducted  ;  fomething  of  which  practice  is  ftill  retained 
at  modern  elections  of  kings  and  emperors,  where  Vivat 
Rex,  and  Long  live  the  King ,  are  cuflomary  forms  of 
acclamation. 

The  Greeks  borrowed  the  cuftom  of  receiving  their 
emperors  in  the  public  places  from  the  Romans.  Luit- 
prand  relates,  that  at  a  procelfion  where  he  was  pre- 
fent,  they  fung  to  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  Tte'khv.  er»j; ; 
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that  is,  Many  years  ;  which  Coddin  expreffes  thus,  by  Acelamv- 
t«  TpxXtew  ro  5T0At>^gewa»,  or  by  re  erete'%eon&iv ;  and  the  tion. 
willi  or  falutation  by  <rp.ee.  And  at  dinner,  '~1_  v—  1 

the  Greeks  then  prefent  wilted  with  a  loud  voice  to 
the  emperor  and  Bardas,  Ut  Deus  an  nos  multiplied;  as 
he  tranllates  the  Greek.  Plutarch  mentions  an  accla¬ 
mation  fo  loud,  upon  occafion  of  Flaminius’s  reftoring 
liberty  to  Greece,  that  the  very  birds  fell  from  heaven 
with  the  fliout.  The  Turks  praCtife  fomething  like 
this  on  the  fight  of  their  emperors  and  grand  viziers 
to  this  day. 

For  the  acclamations  with  which  authors,  poets,  &c. 
were  received,  who  recited  their  works  in  public  ;  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  the  afl’emblics  for  this  purpoi’e  were  held! 
with  great  parade  in  the  molt  folemn  places,  as  the  ca¬ 
pitol,  temples,  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  houfes  of  great 
men.  Invitations  were  lent  everywhere,  in  order  to 
get  the  greater  appearance.  The  chief  care  was,  that 
the  acclamations  might  be  given  with  all  the  order  and 
pomp  poflible.  Men  of  fortune  who  pretended  to  wit, 
kept  able  applauders  in  their  lervice,  and  lent  them  to 
their  friends.  Others  endeavoured  to  gain  them  by 
prefents  and  treats.  Philoftratus  mentions  a  young 
man  named  ^  avus,  who  lent  money  to  the  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  forgave  the  iutereft  to  fuch  as  applauded  his 
exercifes.  Thefe  acclamations  were  conducted  much 
after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in  the  theatre,  both  as 
to  the  mufic  and  the  accompaniments  :  they  were  to 
be  fuited  both  to  the  fubjeCt  and  to  the  perfon.  There 
were  particular  ones  for  the  philofophers,  for  orators, 
for  hillorians,  and  for  poets.  It  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
hearle  all  the  forms  of  them  ;  one  of  the  moft  ufual  was 
Sophos ,  which  was  to  be  repeated  three  times.  Martial 
comprehends  feveral  other  ufual  forms  in  this  verfe  •, 

Graviter,  Cito ,  Kequitcr ,  Ei/ge ,  Reate. 

Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  were  barren  on  this 
head.  The  names  of  gods  and  heroes  were  given  thofe 
whom  they  would  extol.  It  was  not  enough  to  do  it 
after  each  head  of  difeourfe,  chiefly  after  the  exordium; 
but  the  acclamations  were  renewed  at  every  fine  paf- 
fage,  frequently  at  every  period. 

The  acclamations  with  which  the  fpeCtators  honoured 
the  victories  of  the  atldetae,  were  a  natural  confequcnce 
of  the  impetuous  motions  which  attended  the  gymna- 
llic  games.  The  cries  and  acclamations  of  the  people, 
fometimes  exprefling  their  compaffion  and  joy,  ■  fome¬ 
times  their  horror  and  dilguft,  are  ftrongly  painted  by 
different  poets  and  orators. 

Acclamations  made  alfo  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
marriage.  They  were  ufed  for  the  omen’s  fake  ;  being 
the  Lcetu  Omina ,  fometimes  fpoken  of  before  marriage 
in  Roman  writers. 

Acclamations,  at  firft  praCtifed  in  the  theatre,  and 
palling  thence  to  the  fenate,  &c.  were  in  procefs  of  time 
received  into  the  aCts  of  councils,  and  the  ordinary  af- 
femblies  of  the  church.  The  people  expreffed  their 
approbation  of  the  preacher  varioufly  ;  the  more  ufual 
forms  were,  Orthodox  !  Third  Apoftle ,  Sr.  Thefe  ac¬ 
clamations  being  fometimes  carried  to  excefs,  and  often 
mifplaced,  were  frequently  prohibited  by  the  ancient 
doCtors,  and  at  length  abrogated ;  though  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  in  fome  ufe  about  the  time  of  St 
Bernard. 
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Acclamation  Medals ,  among  Antiquaries,  fuch 
as  reprefent  the  people  expreffing  their  joy  in  the  pof- 
ture  of  acclamation. 

ACCLIV ITY,  the  rife  or  afeent  of  a  hill,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  declivity  or  defeent  of  it.  Some  writers 
on  fortification  ufe  it  for  the  talus  of  a  rampart. 

ACCOLA,  among  the  Romans,  fignified  a  perfon 
who  lived  near  fome  place  5  in  which  fenfe,  it  differed 
from  incola ,  the  inhabitant  of  fuch  a  place. 

ACCOLADE,  a  ceremony  anciently  ufed  in  the 
conferring  of  knighthood. 

Antiquaries  are  not  agreed  wherein  the  accolade 
properly  conliiled.  The  generality  fuppofe  it  to  he  the 
embrace,  or  kils,  which  princes  anciently  gave  the  new 
knight,  as  a  token  of  their  afledtion  :  whence  the  word 
accolade ;  q.  d.  a  clafping,  or  taking  round  the  neck. 
Others  will  rather  have  it  to  be  a  blow  on  the  chine  of 
the  neck,  given  on  the  fame  occafion.  The  Accolade 
is  of  fome  antiquity,  in  whichfoever  of  the  two  l’enfes 
it  be  taken.  Greg,  de  Tours  writes,  that  the  kings  of 
France,  even  of  the  firli  race,  in  conferring  the  gilt 
Thoulder  belt,  killed  the  knights  on  the  left  cheek.  For 
the  accolee ,  or  blow',  John  of  Salilhury  allures  us,  it 
was  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Normans  :  by  this  it 
was  that  William  the  Conqueror  conferred  the  honour 
of  knighthood  on  his  fon  Henry.  At  firft  it  was  given 
with  the  naked  fill  •,  but  was  afterwards  changed  into 
a  blow  with  the  fiat  of  the  fword  on  the  lhoulder  of 
the  knight. 

ACCOLE'E,  fometimes  fynonymous  with  Acco¬ 
lade,  which  fee. — It  is  alfo  ufed  in  various  fenfes  in 
heraldry  5  fometimes  it  is  applied  to  two  things  joined  ; 
at  other  times,  to  animals  with  crowns  or  collars  about 
their  necks,  as  the  lion  in  the  Ogilvy’s  arms  5  and,  lafl- 
ly,  to  kews,  battons,  maces,  fwords,  &c.  placed  faltier- 
wile  behind  the  lhield. 

ACCOLTI,  Benedict,  the  younger,  grar.dfon  of 
BenediA  Accolti  the  elder,  who  flourillied  about  the 
year  1376,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1415.  About  the 
year  14JO,  he  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  republic 
of  Florence,  when  he  was  greatly  diflinguiflied.  He 
wrote  “  Four  Books  concerning  the  War  which  the 
Chriftians  carried  on  again!!  the  infidels  to  recover 
Judaea  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.”  This  work  was 
printed  at  Venice  in  1^32,  and  it  is  the  ground-plot 
of  Tallo’s  Jerufalem  Delivered..  He  WTote  alfo  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  “  Excellent  Perfonages  of  his  Time,”  in 
the  form  of  dialogue.  He  died  in  1466. 

Accolti,  Benedibf,  was  nephew,  or  according  to 
fome,  grandfon  of  Peter  Accolti,  and  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1497.  He  was  much  diflinguiflied  for  his 
knowledge  of  law,  and  a  moll  retentive  memory 5  and 
was  Inch  a  mailer  of  tlic  Latin  language,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  flattering  appellation  of  the  Cicero  oj  the  age. 
He  enjoyed  very  high  eccleliaftical  honours:  Leo  X. 
bellowed  on  him  the  bifliopric  of  Cadiz  5  Adrian  the  \  I. 
gave  him  that  of  Cremona,  and  the  archbilhopric  of 
Ravenna 5  and  Clement  VII.  raifed  him  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal.  At  the  requeft  of  Clement,  he  wrote  a 
treatile  in  vindication  of  the  pope’s  right  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples.  He  left  feveral  other  works,  and 
particularly  fome  pieces  of  poetry.  He  died  at  Florence 
.n  1549. 

Accoi.ti,  Francis ,  brother  of  the  former,  was  horn 
about  the  year  1418.  He  was  profeflor  of  jnrifpru- 


dence  111  feveral  nniverfities,  and  was  flyled  the  prince  Accolti 
of  lawyers.  His  underftanding  was  vigorous,  his  know-  || 
ledge  was  extenfive,  and  his  eloquence  powerful 5  but  Accompa- 
lie  was  fo  fordidly  parfimonious  that  he  amafled  im-  ,  mmcnt-  i 
menfe  treafures.  He  died  about  the  year  14705  and  ’ 
left  behind  him  feveral  works  on  law,  and  fome  tranl- 
lations  of  the  works  of  Chryloftom. 

Accolti,  Peter ,  the  Ion  of  Benedict  the  younger, 
was  born  at  Arezzo  about  the  year  1455.  He  was  a 
profeflor  of  law,  and  taught  with  great  reputation.  He 
was  fucceflively  raifed  to  leveral  biflioprics,  and  at  laft 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal  in  1511.  He  was  created  by 
Pope  Leo  X.  prince  of  the  ftate  ol  Nepi.  He  wrote 
a  comedy  entitled  “  Virginia,”  and  fome  other  poems 
which  were  much  applauded  by  his  contemporaries. 

He  died  at  Rome  in  1532. 

ACCOMMODATION,  the  application  of  one  thing, 
by  analogy,  to  another  ;  or  the  making  two  or  more 
things  agree  with  one  another. 

To  know  a  thing  by  accommodation,  is  to  know  it 
by  the  idea  of  a  fimilar  thing  referred  thereto. 

A  prophecy  of  lcripture  is  laid  to  be  fulfilled  vari¬ 
ous  ways  5  properly,  as  when  a  thing  foretold  comes 
to  pals  5  and  improperly,  or  by  way  of  accommoda¬ 
tion,  when  an  event  happens  to  any  place  or  people, 
like  to  what  fell  out  foine  time  before  to  another. — 

Thus,  the  words  of  Iiaiali,  fpoken  to  thofe  of  his  own 
time,  are  laid  to  be  fulfilled  in  thofe  who  lived  in  our 
Saviour’s  5  and  are  accommodated  to  them :  “Ye  hy¬ 
pocrites,  well  (lid  Elaias  prophefy  of  you,”  & c.  which 
lame  words  St  Paul  afterwards  accommodates  to  the 
Jews  of  his  time. 

The  primitive  church  accommodated  multitudes  of 
Jewilli,  and  even  heathen  ceremonies  and  practices,  to 
Chriftian  purpofes  5  but  the  Jews  had  before  done  the 
lame  by  the  Gentiles :  fome  will  even  have  circumci- 
lion,  the  tabernacle,  brazen  ferpent,  &c.  to  have  been 
originally  of  Egyptian  ufe,  and  only  accommodated  by 
Mofes  to  the  purpofes  of  Judailin  *.  Spencer  maintains,  *Saurin, 
that  mol!  ol  the  rites  of  the  old  law  were  in  imitation  Diy.  0.  T. 
of  thole  of  the  Gentiles,  and  particularly  of  the  Egyp-  tom  *• 
tians  5  that  God,  in  order  to  divert  the  children  of  If- 
rael  from  the  worlhip  they  paid  to  their  falfe  deities, 
confecratcd  the  greateft  part  of  the  ceremonies  per¬ 
formed  by  thofe  idolaters,  and  had  formed  out  of  them 
a  body  of  the  ceremonial  law  5  that  he  had  indeed  made 
fome  alterations  therein,  as  barriers  again!!  idolatry  5 
and  that  lie  thus  accommodated  his  worlhip  to  the  geniirs 
and  occafions  of  his  ancient  people.  To  this  conde- 
fccnlion  of  God,  according  to  Spencer  t,  is  owing  the  D*  A-'A 
origin  of  the  tabernacle,  and  particularly  that  of  tire 
ark.  Thefe  opinions,  however,  have  been  controverted  -  l  -- 
by  later  writers. 

ACCOMPANIMENT,  fomething  attending  or 
added  as  a  circum fiance  to  another,  either  by  way  of 
ornament,  or  for  the  fake  of  fymmeti»y. 

Accompaniment,  Accompagn amento,  Ac.com- 
PAGNATURA,  in  Mujlc,  denotes  the  inllruments  which 
accompany  a  voice,  in  order  to  fullain  it,  as  well  as  to 
make  the  mulic  more  full.  The  accompaniment  is  ufed 
in* recitative,  as  well  as  in  long;  on  the  llage,  as  well 
as  in  the  choir,  &c.  The  ancients  had  likewife  their 
accompaniments  in  the  theatre  5  they  had  even  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  inllruments  to  accon  pany  the  chorus,  from 
thofe  which  accompanied  the  atlors  in  the  rt citation. 

The 
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\ccompa-  The  accompaniment,  among  the  moderns,  is  frequent- 
liiment  ly  a  different  part  or  melody  from  the  long  it  accom- 
11  panics.  It  is  difputed  whether  it  was  fo  among  the 
Accords.  anc[ents-  It  is  generally  alleged,  that  their  accompa- 
niments  went  no  farther  than  the  playing  in  octave,  or 
in  antiphony  to  the  voice.  The  Abbe  Fraguier,  from 
a  paffage  in  Plato,  pretends  to  prove,  that  they  had  ac¬ 
tual  fymphony,  or  muiic  in  parts  :  but  his  arguments 
Teem  far  from  being  conclufive. 

Accompaniment,  in  Painting ,  denotes  fuch  objedts 
as  are  added,  either  by  way  of  ornament  or  fitnels  to 
the  principal  figures  5  as  dogs,  guns,  game,  &c.  in  a 
hunting  piece. 

Accompaniment,  in  Heraldry ,  any  thing  added  to 
a  fhield  by  way  of  ornament  j  as  the  belt,  mantling, 
fupporters,  &c.  It  is  alio  applied  to  feveral  bearings 
about  a  principal  one  j  as  a  ialticr,  bend,  lets,  chev¬ 
ron,  &c. 

ACCOMPLICE,  one  that  lias  a  hand  in  abufinefs  5 
or  is  privy  in  the  lame  defign  or  crime  with  another. 
See  Accessory. 

Bv  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  accomplice  can  only  be 
prole cuted  after  the  conviction  of  the  principal  offend¬ 
er,  unlefs  the  acceffion  of  the  accomplice  is  immediate 
in  ipjb  a£lu ,  fo  as  in  effedt  to  render  them  co-principal. 
By  the  general  rule,  the  accomplice  fuffers  the  fame  pu- 
nifhment  with  the  principal  offender  5  yet  if  lie  be  re¬ 
markably  lefs  guilty,  juitice  will  not  permit  equal  pu- 
nilhment. 

The  council  of  Sens,  and  feveral  other  fynodical  11a- 
tutes,  exprefsly  prohibit  the  revealing  of  accomplices. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT,  the  entire  execution  or 
fulfilling  of  any  thing. 

Accomplishment  is  principally  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  events  foretold  by  the  Jewilh  prophets  in  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  fulfilled  under  the  New.  M  c  lay  a 
literal  accomplilhment,  a  myftical  or  fpiritunl  accom- 
plifliment,  a  tingle  accomplilhment,  a  double  aecom- 
plilhment,  a  Jewilh  accomplilhment,  aChrillian,  a  hea¬ 
then  accomplilhment.  The  fame  prophecy  is  l'ome- 
times  accompli flied  in  all,  or  in  ieveral  ot  thole  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  Thus,  of  Come  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Te (lament,  the  Jews  find  'a  literal  accomplilhment 
in  their  own  liilloi'y,  about  the  time  when  the  prophe¬ 
cy  was  given  :  the  Chrillians  find  another  in  Chrifl, 
or  the  carliell  days  of  the  church :  the  heathens  ano¬ 
ther,  in  fome  of  their  emperors  j  the  Mahometans  ano¬ 
ther,  in  their  legillator,  &c.  There  are  two  principal 
ways  of  accomplishing  a  prophecy,  direfl/y,  and  by  ac¬ 
commodation.  Sfee  Accommodation,  and  PltOPHE- 
.  -  CY. 

Accomplishment,  is  alio  ufed  for  any  mental  or 
perfonal  endowment. 

ACCORD,  in  Painting ,  is  the  harmony  that  reigns 
among  the  lights  and  lhades  of  a  pidture. 

ACCORDS,  Stephen Tau?ourot,  Seigneurdes, 
advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon  in  F ranee,  and  king’s 
advocate  in  the  bailiwick  and  chancery  of  that  city,  was 
born  in  1549.  He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  learn¬ 
ing  j  but  too  much  addicted  to  trifles,  as  appears  from 
his  piece  entitled,  “  Les  Bigarrures,”  printed  at  Paris 
in  1582.  This  was  not  his  firll  production,  for  he  had 
before  printed  l’ome  fonnets.  His  work  entitled  Les 
Pouches ,  was  puhliflied  at  Paris  in  1585  j  which  is 
indeed  a  colledtion  of  witty  poems,  but  worked  up  in 


a  loole  manner,  according  to  the  licentious  tafle  of  Accords, 
that  age.  His  Bigarrures  are  written  in  the  lamC  Accorfo. 

ilrain.  He  was  cenfured  for  tins  way  of  writing, 1 - v - J 

which  obliged  him  to  publifh  an  apology.  The  lord- 
fliip  of  Accords  is  an  imaginary  fief,  or  title  from  the 
device  ot  his  anceftors,  which  was  a  drum,  with  the 
motto  a  tous  accot  ds,  “  chiming  with  all.”  He  had 
lent  a  i'onnet  to  a  daughter  of  M.  Begat,  the  great 
and  learned  president  of  Burgundy,  “  u  ho  (fays  he) 
did  me  the  honour  to  love  me  :  And  inafipuch  (con¬ 
tinues  he),  I  had  iublcribed  my  fonnet  with  only  my 
device  a  tons  accords ,  this  lady  firll  nicknamed  me,  in 
her  ani'wer,  Seignenr  des  Aci  ords  ;  by  which  title  her 
father  alio  called  me  feveral  tiiV.es.  For  this  reafon  I 
chofe  this  furname,  not  only  in  all  my  writings  com- 
poled  at  that  time,  but  even  in  thefe  hooks.”  He  died 
in  1505,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 

ACCORSO  (in  Latin  Accvrfuis ),  Francis,  the  el¬ 
der,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Bagnolo,  near 
Florence,  in  1182.  He  began  the  itudv  of  law  at  a 
late  period  of  life  4,  hut  fuch  were  Ins  alliduity  and 
proficiency,  that  lie  loon  dillinguiflied  himfelf.  He 
■was  appointed  profefl’or  at  Bologna,  and  became  a  very 
eminent  teacher.  He  undertook  the  great  work  of 
uniting  and  arranging  into  one  body  the  alinofl  end- 
lei's  comments  and  remarks  upon  the  Code,  the  fnlli- 
tutes,  and  Digells,  which,  he  obferved,  only  tended  to 
involve  the  iubjeCts  in  obicurity  and  contradiction. 

When  he  was  employed  in  this  work,  it  is  laid,  that 
hearing  of  a  fimilar  one  propofed  and  begun  by  Odo- 
fred,  another  lawyer  of  Bologna,  he  feigned  indifpo- 
lition,  interrupted  his  public  lectures,  and  ihut  himiell 
up,  till  he  had,  with  the  utinoil  expedition,  accompli  Hi¬ 
ed  Ins  defign.  His  work,  entitled  “  A  Perpetual 
Commentary,”  was  much  eileemed.  It  was  printed 
with  the  “  Body  of  Law,”  puhliflied  at  Lyons  in 
1627.  He  died  in  1260,  and  left  very  great  riches. 

His  fon,  the  younger  Francis  Accorlo,  iucceedcd  linn 
in  his  pjofefforfliip,  and  accompanied  Edward  I.  to 
England,  011  his  return  from  the  crufade  in  1237* 

( Gen.  Biog.) 

Accorso,  Mariaiigelo,  a  learned  and  ingenious 
ciitic,  was  a  native  of  Aquilu,  in  the  kingdom  oi 
Naples,  and  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
tccntli  century.  To  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  lie  added  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
feveral  modern  languages.  Claflical  literature  was 
much  improved  and  promoted  by  his  labours.  In 
difeovering  and  collating  ancient  manuferipts  lie  dii- 
played  uncommon  alliduity  and  diligence.  His  work, 
entitled  “  Diattibce^  printed  at  Rome,  in  folio,  in 
1524,  is  a  Angular  monument  of  erudition  and  cri¬ 
tical  Ikill.  He  bellowed,  it  is  laid,  unufual  pains 
on  Claudian,  and  made  above  feven  hundred  correc¬ 
tions  in  the  works  of  that  poet,  from  different  manu- 
feripts.  Unfortunately  the  world  lias  been  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  thefe  criticifms  j  for  they  were 
never  puhliflied.  Thefe  corrections  were  made  while 
lie  travelled  on  horieback  during  a  tour  through  Ger¬ 
many,  a  circumftance  which  is  llrongly  charaCteriitic 
of  his  induflry  and  alliduity.  An  edition  of  Ammia- 
nus  Marcell  inns ,  which  he  puhliflied  at  Auglburg  in 
1  933,  contains  five  books  more  than  any  former  one. 

He  was  the  firll  editor  of  the  “  Letters  of  Calfiodo- 
rus,”  with  his  “  Treatife  on  the  Soul.”  The  alleged 
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Accorfo  ufe  of  antiquated  terms  introduced  by  fome  of  tbe 
||  Latin  writers  of  that  age,  is  humourouflv  ridiculed 
A ccretion.  in  a  dialogue  published  in  1531,  entitled,  “  Oxco,  Vol- 
v  fco,  Romanoquc,  RHoquentia,  Interlocutoribus ,  Diulogus 

Ludis  Romanis  aclus.  He  compofed  a  book  on  the 
invention  of  printing.  On  tbe  firft  leaf  of  a  grammar  of 
Donatus,  printed  on  vellum,  there  is  written  with  his 
own  hand :  “  This  Donatus,  with  another  book  en¬ 
titled  Confeffionalia ,”  were  the  firft  books  printed  ; 
and  John  Fauftus,  citizen  of  Mentz,  inventor  of  the 
art,  had  put  them  to  the  profs  in  the  vear  1450.” 
He  had  been  accufed  of  plagiariim  in  his  notes  on 
Aufonius  ;  and  the  folemn  and  determined  manner  in 
which  he  repelled  this  charge  of  literary  theft,  prefents 
us  with  a  lingular  inftance  of  his  anxiety  and  care  to 
preferve  his  literary  reputation  unftained  and  pure. 
It  is  in  the  following  oath  :  “  in  the  name  of  gods 
and  men,  of  truth  and  fincerity,  I  folemnly  fwear,  "and 
if  any  declaration  be  more  binding  than  an  oath,  I 
in  that  form  declare,  and  I  defire  that  my  declaration 
may  be  received  as  ftrictly  true,  that  I  have  never 
read  or  feen  any  author,  from  which  my  own  lucubra¬ 
tions  have  received  the  fmalleft  alliftance  or  improve¬ 
ment  ;  nay,  that  I  have  even  laboured,  as  far  as  pol- 
lible,  whenever  any  writer  has  publifiied  any  obferva- 
tions  which  I  myfelf  had  before  made,  immediately 
to  blot  them  out  of  my  own  works.  If  in  this  decla¬ 
ration  I  am  forfworn,  may  the  pope  punifh  my  per¬ 
jury  ;  and  may  an  evil  genius  attend  my  writings,  l'o 
that  whatever  in  them  is  good,  or  at  leaft  tolerable, 
may  appear  to  the  unlkilful  multitude  exceedingly 
bad,  and  even  to  the  learned  trivial  and  contemptible  ; 
and  may  the  fmall  reputation  I  now  pofl'efs  be  given  to 
the  winds,  and  regarded  as  the  worthfefs  boon  of  vul¬ 
gar  levity.”  ( Gen.  Biog.) 

ACCOUNT,  or  Accompt,  in  a  general  lenfe,  a 
computation  or  reckoning  of  anv  thing  by  numbers. — 
Collectively  it  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  books  which  mer¬ 
chants,  traders,  bankers,  &c.  ufe  for  recording  their 
tranfactions  in  bufinefs.  See  Book-keeping. 

Chamber  of  Accounts,  in  the  French  politv,  a  fove- 
reign  court  of  great  antiquity,  which  took  cognizance 
of  and  regiftered  the  accounts  of  the  king’s  revenue  ; 
nearly  the  lame  with  the  Englifii  Court  of  Exchequer. 

Account  is  taken  fometimes,  in  a  particular  fenfe, 
lor  the  computation  of  time  :  thus  we  lav,  the  Julian 
account,  the  Gregorian  account,  &c.  in  which  fenle 
it  is  equivalent  to fyle. 

ACCOUNTANT,  or  Accomptant,  in  the  molt 
general  fenfe,  is  a  perion  fkiiled  in  accounts.  In  a  more 
reltricted  fenfe,  it  is  applied  to  a  perfon,  or  officer,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  keep  the  accounts  of  a  public  company  or 
office:  as  the  South  Sea,  the  India  Company,  the  Bank, 
the  Excife,  &c. 

ACCOUNTANTSHIP,  the  art  of  keeping  and 
balancing  accounts.  See  Book-keeping. 

ACCOUNTANT-GENERAL,  a  new  officer  in  tbe 
court  of  chancery,  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  to 
receive  all  moneys  lodged  in  court  inftcad  of  the  mailers, 
and  convey  the  lame  to  the  bank  of  England  for  fecurity. 

AC  COLT  REM  ENT,  an  old  term  applied  to  the 
lorniture  of  a  foldier,  knight,  or  gentleman. 

ACCRETION,  in  Phi/fics,  tbe  increafe  or  growth 
of  •an  organical  body,  by  the  acccffion  of  new  parts. 
Sre  Nutrition,  Plants,  and  Vegetables. 
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Accretion,  among  civilians,  the  property  acquired  Accretion 
in  a  vague  or  unoccupied  thing,  by  its  adhering  to  or  || 
following  another  already  occupied  :  thus,  if  a  legacy  Accurfcd.^ 
be  left  to  two  perfons,  one  of  whom  dies  before  the  * 
teftator,  the  legacy  devolves  to  the  furvivor  by  right  of 
accretion. 

ACCROCHE,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  a  thing’s  being 
hooked  with  another. 

ACCL  BATION,  a  pofture  of  the  body,  between 
fitting  and  lying.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  ae- 
cubare ,  compounded  of  ad,  to,  and  cubo,  I  lie  down. 
Accubation,  or  decubitus,  was  the  table  pofture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  whence  we  find  the  words  par¬ 
ticularly  ufed  lor  the  lying,  or  rather  (as  we  call  it) 
fitting  down  to  meat.  The  Greeks  Introduced  this 
pofture.  The  Romans,  during  the  frugal  ages  of  the 
republic,  were  ftrangers  to  it  •,  but  as  luxury  got  foot¬ 
ing,  this  pofture  came  to  be  adopted,  at  leaft  by  the 
men  ;  for  as  to  women,  it  was  reputed  an  indecency  in 
them  to  lie  down  among  the  men  :  though,  afterw  ards, 
this  too  was  got  over.  Children  did  not  lie  down, 
nor  fervants,  nor  loldiers,  nor  perfons  of  meaner  con¬ 
dition.  They  took  their  meals  fitting,  as  a  pofture  lefs 
indulgent.  The  Roman  manner  of  difpofing  thcmfelves 
at  table  was  this  :  A  low  round  table  was  placed  in 
the  ccenacuhim,  or  dining  room,  and,  about  this, 
ufually  three,  fometimes  only  two,  beds  or  couches  j 
and  according  to  their  number,  it  was  called  bicli- 
nium  or  triclinium.  Thele  were  covered  with  a  fort  of 
bedclothes,  richer  or  plainer  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  perfon,  and  furniffied  with  quilts  and  pillows, 
that  the  guefts  might  lie  the  more  commodioullv.  There 
were  ulually  three  perfons  on  each  bed  ;  to  crowd 
more,  was  efteemed  fordid.  In  eating,  they  lay  down 
on  their  left  fides,  with  their  heads  refting  on  the  pil¬ 
lows,  or  rather  on  their  elbows.  The  firft  lay  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  with  his  feet  extended  behind  the 
back  of  the  fecond  ;  the  fecond  lay  with  the  back  of 
his  head  towards  the  navel  of  the  firft,  only  feparated 
by  a  pillow,  his  feet  behind  the  back  of  the  third  ;  and 
fo  of  the  third  or  fourth.  The  middle  place  was  eftcem- 
ed  the  moft  honourable.  Before  they  came  to  table, 
they  changed  their  clothes,  putting  on  what  thev  called 
ectnatoria  vejiis ,  the  dining  garment  •,  and  pulled  off 
their  (hoes,  to  prevent  foiling  the  couch. 

ACCUBITOR,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  emperors 
of  Conftantinople,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  lie  near  the 
emperor.  He  was  the  head  of  the  youth  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  had  the  eubieu/arius  and  procubitor  under 
him. 

ACCUMULATION,  in  a  genera]  fenfe,  the  a<ft  of 
heaping  or  amailing  things  together.  Among  lawyers, 
it  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  concurrence  of  feveral  titles 
to  the  fame  thing,  or  of  feveral  circumftances  to  the 
lame  proof. 

Accumulation  of  Degrees,  in  a  univerfity,  is  the 
taking  feveral  of  them  together,  or  at  ffiortcr  intervals 
than  ufual  or  than  is  allowed  by  the  rules  ol  the  uni¬ 
verfity. 

ACCURSED,  fomething  that  lies  under  a  curfe, 
or  fcntencc  of  excommunication. 

In  the  Jcwiili  idiom  occur fd  and  crucified  were  l\ 
nonymous.  Among  them,  every  one  was  accounted 
occur  fed  who  died  on  a  tree.  This  lervcs  to  explain 
the  difficult  palTage  in  Rom.  ix.  3.  where  the  apoftle 
b  R  Panl 
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Accmfed  Paul  v.i  fned  himfelf  accurfed  after  the  manner  of  Chrjl, 
!l  i.  e.  crucified,  if  happily  he  might  by  fuch  a  death  fare 
-Accufative.  }j[s  countrymen.  The  prepofition  arra  here  made  ufe 
v  of,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe,  2  Tim.  i.  3.  where  it  ob- 
vioufly  fignifies  after  the  manlier  of. 

ACCUSATION,  the  charging  any  perion  with  a 
criminal  action,  either  in  one’s  own  name,  or  in  that 
of  the  public.  The  word  is  compounded  oi  ad,  to ; 
and  cavfari  to  plead. 

Writers  on  politics  treat  of  the  benefit  and  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  public  accufations.  "Various  argu¬ 
ments  are  alleged,  both  for  the  encouragement  and 
difcouragement  of  accufations  againil  great  men.  No¬ 
thing,  according  to  Machiavel,  tends  more  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  a  Hate,  thaD  frequent  accufations  of  per- 
fons  trailed  with  the  adnfiniftration  of  public  affairs. 
This,  accordingly,  was  ftriclly  obferved  by  the  Ho¬ 
mans,  in  the  inftances  of  Camillus,  acculed  oi  corrup¬ 
tion  by  Manlius  Capitolinus,  &e.  Acculations,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  fame  author,  are  not  more 
beneficial  than  calumnies  are  pernicious ;  which  is  alio 
confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the  Romans.  Manlius  not 
being  able  to  make  good  his  charge  againil  Camillus, 
was  call  into  prifon. 

By  the  Roman  law,  there  was  no  public  accufer  for 
public  crimes  j  every  private  perfon,  whether  interefted 
in  the  crime  or  not,  might  accufe,  and  profecutc  the 
accufed  to  punifliment  or  abfolution.  Cato,  the  moil 
innocent  perfon  of  his  age,  had  been  acculed  42  times, 
and  as  often  abfolved.  But  the  accufation  of  private 
crimes  was  never  received  hut  from  the  mouths  of 
thole  who  were  immediately  interelled  in  them  :  None 
( e .  g .)  but  the  hufband  could  accul’e  his  wife  of  adul¬ 
tery. 

'I'he  ancient  Roman  lawyers  diflinguifiied  between 
pojlulatio,  delatio,  and  accufatio.  For,  firil,  leave  was 
defired  to  bring  a  charge  again  ft  one,  which  was  called 
jpq/lulare :  then  he  againft  whom  the  charge  was  laid 
was  brought  before  the  judge  •,  which  was  Called  de¬ 
fer  re,  or  nominis  delatio  :  lailly,  the  charge  w  as  drawn 
up  and  prefented  \  which  was  properly  the  accufatio. 
The  accufation  properly  commenced,  according  to'Fce- 
dianus,  when  the  reus  or  party  charged,  being  inter¬ 
rogated,  deified  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  fubferib- 
ed  his  name  to  the  delatio  made  by  his  opponent. 

In  the  French  law,  none  hut  the  procureur  general, 
or  his  deputies,  can  form  an  accufation,  except  for  high 
treafon  and  coining,  where  accufation  is  open  to  everv 
body.  In  other  crimes,  private  perl'ons  can  only  aft 
the  part  of  denouncers,  and  demand  reparation  for  the 
offence,  with  damages. 

I11  Britain,  by  Magna  Charta,  no  man  fliall  he  im- 
prifoned  or  condemned  on  any  accufation,  without  trial 
by  his  peers,  or  the  law  ;  none  fliall  he  vexed  with  any 
accufation,  hut  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
no  man  may  he  niolefted  by  petition  to  the  king,  &c. 
unlefs  it  be  by  indictment  or  prefeatnient  of  lawful  men, 
or  by  procefs  at  common  law.  Promoters  of  fuggef- 
tions,  are  to  find  furety  to  purfue  them  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  make  them  good,  fliall  pay  damages  to  the  party 
accufed,  and  alfo  a  fme  to  the  king.  No  perfon  is 
obliged  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to  a  queftion  whereby  he 
may  accufe  himfelf  of  any  crime. 

ACCUSATIVE,  in  Latin  Grammar ,  is  the  fourth 
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eale  of  nouns,  and  fignifies  the  relation  of  the  noun  Accusative 
cn  which  the  action  implied  in  the  verb  terminates ;  |] 

a  ud  lienee,  in  fuch  languages  as  have  cafes,  thefe  nouns  Aceplia- 
have  a  particular  termination,  called  accufative,  as, ,  ious'  , 
Augiiflus  vicit  Antonin m ,  Auguftus  vanquiflied  An¬ 
tony.  Here  Antonium  is  the  noun  on  which  the  ac¬ 
tion  implied  in  the  word  vicit  terminates  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  muft  have  the  accufative  termination.  Ovid,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  palace  of  the  fun,  lays,  Matericm  fuperabat 
opus,  The  w  ork  furpafl’ed  the  materials.  Here  mate - 
riem  has  the  accufative  termination  ;  becaufe  it  deter¬ 
mines  the  aftion  of  the  veado  J'uperabat. — In  the  Englifli 
language  there  are  no  cafes,  except  the  genitive  5  the 
relation  of  the  noun  being  fhowii  by  the  aliiftance  of 
prepolitions,  as  of,  to,  from,  &c. 

AGCUSIORUM  Colon ia,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
an  inland  town  in  the  Cavares,  in  Gallia  Narbonenfis; 
nowr  Grenoble,  in  Dauphine.  See.  Grenoble. 

ACE,  among  gamefters,  a  card  or  die  marked  only 
with  one  point. 

ACELDAMA,  in  Scripture  hiftory,  a  place  with¬ 
out  the  fouth  wall  of  Jerufalem,  beyond  the  brook  of 
Siloam,  was  called  the  Potters  field,  becaufe  clay  of 
which  pots  were  made  was  dug  out  of  it.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  bought  with  the  money  with  which  the  high 
priefts  and  rulers  of  the  Jews  purcliafed  the  blood  of 
.Telus  Chrift,  and  hence  it  was  called  Aceldama ,  the 
field  of  blood. 

ACELUM,  or  Acelium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  the  Venetian  territory,  now  called  Aatolo,  fi- 
tuated  to  the  weft  of  Trevigi,  at  the  fource  of  the  ri¬ 
vulet  Mufone.  E.  Long.  130.  N.  Lat.  450. 

ACENTETUM,  or  Acanteta,  in  Natural  Hi- 
fonj,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  purell  and 
fib  eft  kind  of  rock  cryftal :  They  ufed  the  cryftal 
in  many  ways  ",  fometimes  engraving  on  it,  and  fiome- 
times  forming  it  into  vales  and  cups,  which  were  held 
next  in  value  to  the  vafa  murrhina  of  thole  times. 

The  cryftal  they  obtained  from  the  ifland  of  Cyprus 
was  much  efteemed  ’,  hut  often  faulty  in  particular 
parts,  having  hairs,  cracks,  and  foulneffes,  which  they 
called  /alts,  in  the  middle  of  the  large  pieces.  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  when  it  was  ufed  for  engraving  on,  the 
artill  could  conceal  all  thefe  blemilhes  among  the 
llrokes  of  his  work  *,  but  when  it  was  to  be  formed 
into  pups  or  precious  vafes,  they  always  chofe  the 
acentetum  which  had  no  flaws  or  blemilhes. 

ACEPM  ALI,  or  Acephalitje,  a  term  applied  to 
feveral  lefts  who  refilled  to  follow  fome  noted  leader. 

Thus  the  perl'ons  who  refufed  to  follow  either  John  of 
Antioch,  or  St  Cyril,  in  a  difpute  that  happened  in  the 
council  of  Ephefus,  were  termed  Acephaii,  without  a 
head  or  leader.  Such  bifliops,  alfo,  as  were  exempt 
from  ilie  jurifdiftion  and  difeipiine  of  their  patriarch, 
were  ftyled  Accphali. 

Acephali,  the  levellers  in  the  reign  of  King  Hen¬ 
ry  I.  who  acknowledged  no  head  or  luperior.  They 
were  reckoned  to  poor,  that  they  had  not  a  tenement 
by  which  they  might  acknowledge  a  luperior  lord. 

ACEPHALOUS,  or  Acephalus,  in  a  general 
fenfe  ;  without  a  head. 

The  term  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
certain  nations,  or  people,  reprefented  by  ancient  na- 
turalifts  and  cofmographers,  as  well  as  by  feme  modern 
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travellers,  as  formed  without  heads  :  their  eyes,  mouth, 
&.c.  being  placed  in  other  parts. 

(  Such  are  the  Blemmyes,  a  nation  of  Africa  near  the 
head  of  the  Niger,  reprefented  to  be  bv  Pliny  and  So- 
linus  ;  Blemmyes  traduntur  capita  abejje,  ore  et  oculis 
peElore  ajjivis.  Ctefias  and  Solinus  mention  others  in 
India  near  the  Ganges,  fine  cervice ,  oculos  in  humeris 
habentes.  Mela  alio  lpeaks  of  people,  quibus  capita  et 
vultus  in  peclore  funt.  And  Suidas,  Stephanas  Byzan- 
tinus,  %  opifeus,  and  others  after  them,  relate  the  like. 
Some  modern  travellers  Hill  pretend  to  find  acephalous 
people  in  America. 

Several  opinions  have  been  framed  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  fable  of  the  Acephali.  The  fird  is  that  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Bartholin,  who  turns  the  whole  into  a  metaphor  } 
feeing  convinced,  that  the  name  Acephali  was  anciently 
given  to  fuch  as  had  lefs  brain,  or  conducted  them- 
ielves  lefs  by  the  rules  of  prudence  than  others.  Ole- 
anus  rather  apprehends,  that  the  ancient  voyagers, 
viewing  certain  barbarous  people  from  the  coads,  had 
been  impofed  on  by  their  uncouth  drefs  •,  for  that 
the  Samogitians,  being  ihort  of  daturc,  and-  going  i:i 
the  feverity  of  winter  with  their  heads  covered  in 
hoods,  feem  at  a  didance  as  if  the?  were  headlefs.  T. 
Lufitau  favs,  that  bv  Acephali  arc  only  meant  people 
whole  heads  are  funk  below  their  fhoulders.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  Hulfius,  in  his  epitome  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
voyage  to  Guiana,  alfo  i'peaks  of  a  people  which  that 
traveller  found  in  the  province  of  Irvipanama,  between 
the  lakes  of  Panama  and  Callipa,  who  had  no  head  or 
neck  •,  and  Hondius,  in  his  map,  marks  the  place  with 
the  figures  of  thefe  monfters.  Yet  De  Laet  *  rejects 
the  ilorv  ;  being  informed  by  others,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Caora,  a  river  that  flows 
out  of  the  lake  of  Caffipa,  have  their  heads  fo  far  funk 
between  their  fhoulders,  that  many  believed  they  had 
their  eyes  in  their  (boulders,  and  their  mouths  in  their 
breads. 

But  though  the  evidence  of  a  nation  of  Acephali  be 
ill  warranted,  naturalids  furnifh  leveral  indances  of  in¬ 
dividuals  horn  without  heads,  bv  fome  lufus  or  devia¬ 
tion  of  nature.  Wepfer  gives  -f  a  catalogue  of  inch 
acephalous  births,  from  Schenckius,  Licetus,  Parceus, 
Wolfius,  Mauriceau,  &c. 

Acephalus,  an  obfolete  term  for  the  taenia  or 
tape-worm,  which  was  long  fuppoled  to  he  acephalous. 
The  fird  who  gave  it  a  head  was  Tulpius  :  and  after 
him,  Fehr :  The  former  even  makes  it  biceps ,  or  two- 

headed. 

Acephalus,  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  a  verfe  defective 
in  the  beginning. 

ACER,  the  Maple,  or  Sycamore  Tree.  See 
Botany  Index. 

ACERB,  a  four  rough  adringenev  of  tade,  inch  as 
that  of  unripe  fruit. 

ACERINA,  in  Ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  Pliny 
and  other  of  the  old  naturalids,  to  the  fill)  we  at  this  time 
call  the  ruffe.  See  Perca,  Ichthyology  Index. 

ACERNO,  in  Geography ,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
citerior  principality  of  Naples,  with  a  bifhop’s  lee.  It 
is  fitu&ted  1  2  miles  north-eall  of  Saluno,  in  E.  Long. 
15.  46.  N.  Lat.  40.  45. 

ACERRA,  in  antiquity,  an  altar  erefted  among 
the  Nomans,  near  the  bed  of  a  perfon  deceafcd,  on 
which  his  friends  daily  offered  inccnfe  till  his  burial. — 
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The  real  intention  probably  was  to  overcome  any  of¬ 
fend  ve  fmell  that  might  arife  about  the  corpfe.  Ti  e 
Chinefe  have  dill  a  cudom  like  this  :  they  credit  an  al¬ 
tar  to  the  dcceaied  in  a  room  hung  with  mourning  ; 
and  place  an  image  of  the  dead  perfon  on  the  altar,  to 
which  every  one  that  approaches  it  bows  four  times, 
and  oilers  oblations  and  perfumes. 

The  acerra  alfo  fignified  a  little  pot  wherein  were 
put  the  incenfe  ar.d  perfumes  to  lie  burnt  on  the  altars 
of  the  gods  and  before  the  dead.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  what  was  otherwife  called  t/iuribu -, 
hem,  and  pyxis. 

M  e  find  mention  of  acerra  in  the  ancient  church. 
The  Jews  had  alio  their  acerra,  in  our  verfion  render¬ 
ed  cenjers  ;  and  the  Romanids  dill  retain  them  under 
the  name  of  incenfe  pots.  In  Roman  writers,  we  fre¬ 
quently  meet  rvith  plena  acerra,  a  full  acerra  :  to  un- 
derdand  which,  it  is  to  lie  obferved,  that  people  were 
obliged  to  offer  incenfe  in  proportion  to  their  edate  and 
condition  5  the  rich  in  larger  quantities,  the  poor  only 
a  few  grains  ;  tl>c  former  poured  out  full  acerra  on  the 
altar,  the  latter  took  out  two  or  three  bits  with  their 
fingers. 

Acerra,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  •,  feated  on  the  river 
Agno,  feven  miles  north-ead  of  Naples.  E.  Long.  14. 
3°-  N-  Lat.  40.  55. 

ACERRiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a 
town  on  the  Clanius,  in  Campania,  not  far  from 
Naples  ;  r.ow  Acerra. — The  name  alfo  of  another 
town,  now  called  la  Girola,  in  the  territory  and  to 
the  fouth-eall  of  Lodi,  where  the  rivulet  Serio  falls 
into  the  Adda,  to  the  wed  of  Cremona  and  north  of 
Placentia. 

ACES1NES,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  large  and 
rapid  river  of  India  which  Alexander  pafled  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  into  that  country.  The  kingdom  of  Fords, 
which  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  lay  between  the 
Hydafpes  and  this  river,  which,  uniting  with  the  for¬ 
mer  and  other  confiderable  rivers,  pours  its  waters  into 
the  Indus.  According  to  Major  Rennell,  the  modern 
Jenanb  is  the  Acefines  of  the  ancients. 

ACESIUS,  a  bilbop  of  Condantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Condantine,  was  a  rigid  adherent  to  the  Novatian 
doctrines,  according  to  which  thofe  whom  perfecutions 
had  fliakcn  from  the  faith,  or  who  were  guilty  of  any 
mortal  fin  after  baptifm,  could  not  be  admitted  to  the 
communion  of  the  church,  even  after  exhibiting  the 
mod  convincing  proofs  of  fincere  repentance.  Condan¬ 
tine,  who  was  extremely  difpleafcd  with  the  feverity  of 
this  rigid  left,  in  difeouraging  and  rejecting  repentance, 
is  faid  to  have  thus  exprefled  himfelf :  “  Then,  Ace- 
fius,  make  a  ladder  for  yourfelf,  and  go  up  to  heaven 
alone.”  ( Gen.  Blog.). 

ACESCENT,  a  word  ufed  to  denote  any  tiling 
which  is  turning  four,  or  which  is  (lightly  acid.  It  is 
only  applied  properly  to  the  former  of  thefe  two  mean¬ 
ings.  The  fecond  niav  be  exprefled  by  either  of  the 
two  words,  acidulous,  or  fub-acid. 

ACETABULUM,  in  antiquity,  a  meafure  uled  by 
the  ancients,  equal  to  one-eighth  of  our  pint.  It  lccnts 
to  have  acquired  its  name  from  a  veflel  in  which  at  e- 
tum  or  vinegar  was  brought  to  their  tables,  and  which 
probably  contained  about  this  quantity. 

Acetabulum,  in  Anatomy,  a  cavitv  in  anv  bone, 
R  2  for 
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for  receiving  the  protuberant  head  of  another,  and 
thereby  forming  that  fpecies  of  articulation  called  Ex¬ 
arthrosis. 

Acetabulum,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  the  peziza,  or  cup  peziza,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  cryptogamia  fungi  of  Linnseus.  It  has  got  the 
name  of  acetabulum,  from  the  refemblance  its  leaves 
bear  to  a  cup.  See  Peziza,  Botany  Index. 

ACETARY.  Grew,  in  his  anatomy  of  plants,  ap¬ 
plies  this  term  to  a  pulpy  fubftance,  in  certain  fruits, 
e.  g.  the  pear,  which  is  enclofed  in  a  congeries  of 
l'mall  calculous  bodies  towards  the  bafe  of  the  fruit, 
and  is  always  of  an  acid  tafte. 

ACETOSA,  Sorrel  ;  by  Linnaeus  joined  to  the 
genus  Rumex.  See  Botany  Index. 

ACETOSELLA,  in  Botany,  a  fpecies  of  Oxalis. 
See  Botany  Index. 

ACETOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  fubftances 
as  are  four,  or  partake  of  the  nature  of  vinegar. 

ACETUM,  Vinegar,  the  vegetable  acid  of  the 
chemills.  See  Acetous  Acid,  Chemistry  Index. 

AC'HABYTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  high  moun¬ 
tain  in  Rhodes,  on  the  top  of  which  Hood  a  temple  of 
Jupiter. 

ACHiEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
ifland  of  Rhodes,  in  the  diftridt  ot  Jalylus,  and  the  firft 
and  moft  ancient  of  all,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Heliades, 
or  grandfons  of  the  fun. 

AcHjEA,  a  hamlet  of  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  F.ux- 
ine.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Achai,  a  colony  ot 
the  Orchomenians. 

ACH/EANS,  the  inhabitants  of  Achaia  Propria, 
a  Peloponnefian  Hate.  This  republic  was  not  confi- 
derable  in  early  times,  for  the  number  of  its  troops, 
nor  for  its  wealth,  nor  for  the  extent  ot  its  territories ; 
but  it  was  famed  for  its  probity,  its  jufticc,  and  its 
love  of  liberty.  Its  high  reputation  for  theie  virtues 
was  very  ancient.  The  Crotonians  and  Sybarites,  to 
re-eftablifli  order  in  their  towns,  adopted  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  the  Artisans.  After  the  famous  battle  of 
Leuctra,  a  difference  arofe  betwixt  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Thebans,  who  held  the  virtue  of  this  people  in 
fuch  veneration,  that  they  terminated  the  difpute  by 
their  decifion.  The  government  of  the  Achaeans  was 
democratical.  They  preferved  their  liberty  till  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander:  But  in  the  reign  of 
thefe  princes  and  afterwards,  they  were  either  fubjedl 
to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  made  themfelves  matters 
of  Greece,  or  oppreffed  by  cruel  tyrants.  The  Achaean 
commonwealth  coniiftcd  of  twelve  inconfiderable  towns 
in  Peloponnefus.  Its  firft  annals  are  not  marked  by  any 
great  action,  for  they  are  not  graced  with  one  eminent 
charafter.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  this  little 
republic  was  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  which  flow  from  po¬ 
litical  difeord.  Zeal  for  the  good  of  the  community 
was  now  extinguiflied.  Each  town  was  only  attentive 
to  its  private  intereft.  There  was  no  longer  any  liabi¬ 
lity  in  the  ftate  ;  for  it  changed  its  matters  with  every 
revolution  in  Macedonia.  Towards  the  124th  Olym¬ 
piad,  about  the  time  when  Ptolemy  Sotcr  died,  and 
when  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  the  republic  of  the  A- 
chceans  recovered  its  old  inftitutions  and  unanimity. 
The  inhabitants  of  Patras  and  of  Dymse  were  the  firft 
affertors  of  ancient  libery.  The  tyrants  were  bani  filed, 
and  the  towns  again  made  one  commonwealth.  A  pub¬ 


lic  council  was  then  held,  in  which  affairs  of  import-  Aeh^ans 
ance  were  difeuffed  and  determined.  A  regifter  was-  || 
appointed  to  record  the  tranlactions  of  the  council.  Achaia. 
This  affemblv  had  two  prefidents,  who  were  nominated  v 
alternately  by  the  different  towns.  But  inftead  of  two 
prefidents,  they  loon  elected  but  one.  Many  neigh¬ 
bouring  tow  ns  which  admii-ed  the  conllitution  of  this 
republic,  founded  on  equality,  liberty,  the  love  of  juf- 
tice,  and  of  the  public  good,  were  incorporated  with 
the  Achaeans,  and  admitted  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  laws  and  privileges. — The  arms  which  the  Adri¬ 
ans  chiefly  ufed  wrere  flings.  They  were  trained  to  the 
art  from  their  infancy,  by  flinging  from  a  great  di- 
ftance,  at  a  circular  mark  of  a  moderate  circumference. 

By  long  practice  they  took  lo  nice  an  aim,  that  they 
were  fure,  not  only  to  hit  their  enemies  on  the  head, 
but  on  any  part  of  the  face  they  chofc.  Their  flings- 
were  of  a  different  kind  from  thole  of  the  Balearians,. 
whom  they  far  furpaffed  in  dexterity. 

ACH/EI,  Achaeans,  tli£  inhabitants  of  Achaia 
Propria.  In  Livy,  the  people  of  Greece;  for  the  moft 
part  called  Achivi,  by  the  Roman  poets.  In  Homer,, 
the  general  name  for  Grecians.  See  Achaeans. 

ACH./EORUM  f¥>rtus,  (Pliny) ;  now  Portu  Bu  on  y 
a  harbour  of  the  Cheribnefus  Taurica,  on  the  F.uxine  : 

Another  near  Sigmum,  into  which  the  Xanthus,  after 
being  joined  by  the  Simoi’s,  falls. 

ACHiEMENES,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
grandfather  of  Cambyfes,  and  great-grandfather  of 
Cyrus  the  firft,  king  of  Perfia.  Moft  of  the  commen¬ 
tators  of  Horace  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Achsemcnes 
whom  that  poet  mentions,  ode  xii.  of  his  2d  book,  was 
one  of  the  Perlian  monarchs  ;  but,  if  that  were  true, 
he  mull  have  reigned  before  the  Modes  itibdued  the 
Perfians  ;  for  we  do  not  hear  of  any  king  of  that  name 
from  the  time  that  the  Perfians  founded  that  great  mo¬ 
narchy,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  lecond  univerial 
one.  However  this  be,  the  epithet  Achecmenians  is 
frequently  given  to  the  Perfians,  in  the(  old  Latin 
poets. 

Acha:menes,  fon  of  Darius  T.  king  of  Perfia,  and 
brother  of  Xerxes,  had  the  government  of  Egypt  be¬ 
llowed  on  him,  after  Xerxes  had  forced  the  Egyptians 
to  return  to  their  allegiance.  He  fome  time  after  com¬ 
manded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  celebrated  expedition 
which  proved  lo  fatal  to  all  Greece.  The  Egyptians 
having  again  taken  up  arms  after  the  death  of  Xerxes, 
Achsemenes  was  fent  into  Egypt  to  fupprefs  the  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  but  was  vanquiftied  by  inarus,  chief  ol  the  i-ebels, 
fuccoured  by  the  Athenians. 

ACHyEUS,  coufin-german  to  Scleucus  Ceraunus 
and  Antiochus  the  Great,  kings  of  Syria,  became  a 
very  powerful  monarch,  and  enjoved  the  dominions  lie 
had  ufurped  for  many  years  ;  but  at  laft  he  was  punifn- 
ed  for  his  ufurpations  in  a  dreadful  manner,  in  the 
140th  year  of  Rome,  as  related  by  Polybius  *.  *  Lib.  viii 

ACHAIA,  a  name  taken  for  that  part  of  GreececaP-  56- 
which  Ptolemy  calls  Hellas ;  the  younger  Pliny,  Gra¬ 
cia  ;  now  called  Livadia  :  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Theffaly,  the  river  Sperchius,  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and 
Mount  Oeta ;  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Acnelous ;  on 
the  call,  turning  a  little  to  the  north,  it  is  walked  by 
the  Archipelago,  doxyn  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium  ; 
on  the  foutli,  joined  to  Peloponnefus,  or  the  Morea,  by 
the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  five  miles  broad. 


Aciiaxi 
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Aciiaia  Propria,  anciently  a  fmafi  diftridl  in  the 
north  of  Peloponnefus,  running  we  It  ward  along  the  bay 
of  Corinth,  and  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Ionian  fea, 
on  the  fouth  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  call  by 
Sicyonia  :  inhabitants  the  Acheeans,  properly  fo  called  ; 
its  metropolis  Patrcr.  It  is  now  called  Romania  Alta , 
in  the  Morea. 

Aciiaia  was  alfo  taken  for  all  thofe  countries  that 
joined  in  the  Achaean  league,  reduced  by  the  Romans 
to  a  province.  Likewiie  for  Peloponnefus. 

Achaije  Prejbyteri,  or  the  Prelbyters  of  Achaia, 
were  thofe  who  were  prelent  at  the  martyrdom  of  St 
Andrew  the  apoftle,  A.  II.  59  ;  and  are  laid  to  have 
written  an  epillle  in  relation  to  it.  Bellarmin,  and  fe- 
veral  other  eminent  writers  in  the  church  of  Rome,  al¬ 
low  it  to  be  genuine  ;  while  Du  Pin,  and  fome  others, 
exprefsly  reject  it. 

ACHAIUS,  fon  of  Ethwin,  was  railed  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  A.  D.  788.  The  emperor  Char¬ 
lemagne  fent  an  embaffy  to  this  prince,  to  requeft  an 
alliance  with  him  againft  the  Englifli,  wliofe  pirates  lb 
infefted  the  leas,  that  the  merchants  could  not  carry  on 
their  trade.  The  alliance  wras  concluded  in  France, 
upon  conditions  fo  advantageous  to  the  Scots,  that 
Achaius,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it,  added  to  the 
arms  of  Scotland  a  double  field  lowed  with  lilies.  He 
died  in  819. 

ACHALALACTLT,  a  fpecies  of  king’s-fifher. 
See  Aj.cedo,  Ornithology  Index. 

ACH  AN,  the  fon  of  Carini,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
at  the  taking  of  Jericho,  concealed  two  hundred  fhekels 
of  filver,  a  Babylonilh  garment,  and  a  wedge  of  gold, 
contrary  to  the  exprefs  command  of  God.  This  fin 
proved  fatal  to  the  Ifraelitcs,  who  were  re  pul  fed  at  the 
fiege  of  Ai.  In  this  dreadful  exigence,  Jofliua  proftra- 
ted  himfelf  before  the  Lord,  and  begged  that  he  would 
have  mercy  upon  his  people.  Achan  was  diicovered 
by  carting  lots,  and  he  and  his  children  were  Honed 
to  death.  This  expiation  being  made,  Ai  was  taken 
by  ftratagem.  Jofli.  vii.  8,  9. 

ACHANE,  an  ancient  Perfian  corn  meafnre,  con¬ 
taining  45  Attic  medimni. 

ACHARACA,  anciently  a  town  of  Lydia,  fituated 
between  Tralles  and  Nyfa  •,  in  which  were  the  temple 
of  Pluto  and  the  cave  Charonium,  where  patients  llept 
in  order  to  obtain  a  cure. 

ACHAT,  in  Law,  implies  a  purchafe  or  bargain. 
And  hence  probably  purveyors  were  called  achators , 
from  their  making  bargains. 

ACHATES,  the  companion  of  ./Eneas,  and  his  moft 
faithful  friend,  celebrated  in  Virgil. 

Achates,  in  Natural  Uiflory ,  the  fame  as  Agate 

Achates,  in  /Indent  Geography,  a  river  of  Sicily, 
now  the  Drl/lo ;  which  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  al- 
moft  parallel  with,  and  at  no  great  dillance  from,  the 
Gela  •,  and  riles  in  the  north  of  the  territory  of  Noto. 
It  gave  name  to  the  achates,  or  agate,  faid  to  be  firlt 
found  there. 

ACHAZIR,  or  Achzib,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  town  of  Galilee,  in  the  tribe  of  Artier,  nine  miles 
from  Ptolemais. — Alfo  a  town  in  the  more  fouthern 
parts  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

ACHEEN,  Ache',  or  Aches’,  a  kingdom  of  Su¬ 
matra  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  fituated  in  the  north-weftern 
part  of  the  illand. 


The  capital  is  fituated  on  a  river  which  empties  it- 
felt  near  the  north-weft  point,  or  Achecn  head,  about  *■ 
two  miles  from  the  mouth.  It  lies  in  a- wide  valley, 
formed  like  an  amphitheatre  bv  two  loftv  ranges  of  hills. 
The  river  is  not  large,  and  by  emptying  itfelf  in  feveral 
channels  is  rendered  very  (hallow  at  the  bar.  In  the 
dry  monfoon,  it  will  not  admit  boats  of  any  burthen, 
much  lefs  large  veffels,  which  lie  without,  in  the  road 
formed  by  the  iilands  oft’  the  point.  Though  no  longer 
the  great  mart  of  eaftern  commodities,  it  Hill  carries 
on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  natives  of  that  part  of 
the  coaft  of  Indoftan  called  TeUinga,  who  fupply  it  with 
the  cotton  goods  of  their  country,  and  receive  in  re- 
turn,  gold  dull:,  fapan  wood,  betel-nut,  patch-leaf,  a< 
little  pepper,  fulphur,  camphire,  and  benzoin.  The 
country  is  fupplied  with  Bengal  opium,  and  alfo  with 
iron,  and  many  other  articles  of  merchandifc,  by  the 
European  traders. 

Acheen  is  efteemed  comparatively  healthy,  being 
more  free  from  woods  and  Iwamps  than  moft  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  illand  ;  and  the  fevers  and  dyfenteries  to 
which  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  give  occafion,  are  there 
faid  to  be  uncommon.  The  foil  is  light  and  fertile  y 
and  the  products,  befide  thofe  already’  enumerated  as 
articles  of  export  trade,  and  a  variety  of  fine  fruits,  are 
chiefly  rice  and  cotton.  There  is  likew'ife  fome  raw 
filk  procured  in  the  country,  of  very  inferior  quality. 
Gold  dull  is  collected  ia  the  mountains  near  Acheen, 
but  the  greateft  part  is  brouglit  from  the  fouthern  ports- 
of  Nalaboo  and  Soofoo.  The  fulphur  is  gathered  from 
a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  fup- 
plies  their  own  eonfumption  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  and  admits  of  a  large  exportation. 

In  their  perfons,  the  Achenefe  differ  from  the  reft  of> 
the  Sumatrans,  being  taller,  ftouter,  and  darker  com- 
plexioned.  They  appear  not  to  be  a  genuine  people  ;  but 
are  thought,  with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Battas,  Malays,  and  Moors,  from  the  weft 
of  India.  In  their  difpofitions  they  are  more  active  and, 
induftrious  than  their  neighboui’S  :  they  pollefs  more- 
peneti-ation  and  fagacity ;  have  more  general  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and,  as  merchants,  they  deal  upon  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  liberal  footing.  Their  religion  is  Mahome¬ 
tan!  I’m;  and  having  a  great  number  of  mofques  and 
priefts,  its  forms  and  ceremonies  are  (t  rictly  oblerved. 

The  appeai-ance  of  the  town,  and  the  nature  of  the, 
buildings,  are  much  the  fame  as  are  found  in  the  ge- 
nei’ality  of  Malay  bazars,  excepting  that  the  fuperior 
wealth  of  this  place  has  occafioned  a  great  number 
of  public  edifices,  but  without  the  fmalleft  pretenfions- 
to  magnificence.  The  king’s  palace,  if  it  deferves  the 
appellation,  is  a  very  rude  and  uncouth  piece  of  aichi- 
tedture,  defigned  to  refill  the  force  of  an  enemy,  and 
fin-rounded  for  that  purport'  by  ftrong  walls,  but  with¬ 
out  any  regular  plan,  or  view  to  the  modern  fyftein  ot 
military  attack.  The  lioufes  in  common  are  built  of 
bamboos  and  rough  timber,  and  raifed  lonxe  feet  from 
the  ground  on  account  ol  the  place  being  overflowed 
in  the  rainy  feafon. 

A  confiderable  fabric  of  a  thick  fpecies  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  of  ituff  for  the  rtiort  drawers  worn  both  by 
Malays  and  Achenefe  is  cftablilhed  here,  and  (applies 
an  extenfive  demand.  They  weave  ailo  very  handlomc 
filk  pieces  of  a  particular  form,  for  that  part  of  tho 
drefs  which  is  called  bv  the  Malms  cayen  /<  nvng. 

The 
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The  Achenefe  are  expert  and  bold  navigators,  and 
i  employ  a  variety  of  veffels,  according  to  the  voyages 
they  undertake,  ,and  the  purpofes  for  which  they  deiign 
them.  The  river  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  hilling 
fampans  or  canoes,  which  go  to  fea  with  the  morning 
breeze,  and  return  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  fea  wind, 
fully  laden. 

Having  no  convenient  coins,  though  molt  fpecies  of 
money  will  be  taken  here  at  a  valuation,  they  common¬ 
ly  make  their  payments  in  gold  duft,  and  iot  that  pnr- 
pofe  are  all  provided  with  icales  or  {Ynall  fteelyarus. 
They  carry  their  gold  about  them,  wrapped  up  in 
pieces  of  bladder,  and  often  purchale  to  fo  iinall  an  a- 
mount,  as  to  make  ufe  of  grains  or  feeds  for  weights. 

The  monarchy  is  hereditary  ■,  and  the  king  ufually 
maintains  a  guard  of  ico  fepovs  about  his  palace. 

According  to  Mr  Marfden,  “  the  grand  council 
of  the  nation  conlifts  of  the  king  or  Jultan ,  four 
ooloobaltongs,  and  eight  of  a  lower  degree,  who  lit 
on  his  right  hand,  and  llxteen  cajaorangs,  who  lit 
on  his  left.  At  the  king’s  feet  fits  a  woman,  to 
whom  he  makes  known  his  pleafure  :  by  her  it  is 
communicated  to  an  eunuch,  who  fits  next  to  her  •, 
and  by  him  to  an  officer  named  cajoorang  gondong, 
who  then  proclaims  it  aloud  to  the  affembly.  There 
are  alfo  prefent  two  other  officers,  one  of  whom 
has  the  government  of  the  bazar  or  market,  and  the 
other  the  fuperintending  and  carrying  into  execution 
the  punifhment  ot  criminals.  All  matters  relative  to 
commerce  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  port  come  under  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  Jkabandar,  who  performs  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  giving  the  chap  or  licenfe  for  trade  ;  which 
is  done  by  lifting  a  golden-hafted  crcefe  over  the  head 
of  the  merchant  who  arrives,  and  without  which  he 
dares  not  to  land  his  goods.  Prefents,  the  value  of 
which  arc  become  pretty  regularly  aicertained,  are  then 
fent  to  the  king  and  his  officers.  If  the  ftranger  be  in 
the  ftyle  of  an  ambaffador,  the  royal  elephants  are  fent 
down  to  carry  him  and  his  letters  to  the  monarch’s 
prefence  •,  thefe  being  firft  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
an  eunuch,  who  places  them  111  a  lilver  difli,  covered 
with  rich  filk,  on  the  back  of  the  largelt  elephant, 
which  is  provided  with  a  machine  (7 wader )  for  that 
purpofe.  W  itliin  about  an  hundred  yards  of  an  open 
hall  where  the  king  fits,  .the  cavalcade  flops,  and  the 
ambaffador  dil'mounts,  and  makes  his  obeilance  by  bend¬ 
ing  his  body,  and  lifting  his  joined  hands  to  his  head. 
When  he  enters  the  palace,  if  an  European,  he  is 
obliged  to  take  off  his  flioes  ;  and  having  made  a  fe- 
contl  obeifance,  is  feated  upon  a  carpet  on  the  floor, 
where  betel  is  brought  to  him.  The  throne  was  fome 
vears  ago  of  ivory  and  tortoifefliell ",  and  when  the  place 
was  governed  by  queens,  a  curtain  of  gauze  was  hung 
before  it,  which  did  not  obftruft  the  audience,  but  pre¬ 
vented  any  perfect  view.  The  ftranger,  after  fome  ge¬ 
neral  difcourl'e,  is  then  conducted  to  a  feparate  build¬ 
ing,  where  he  is  entertained  with  the  delicacies  of  the 
country  by  the  officers  of  ftate,  and  in  the  evening  re¬ 
turns  in  the  manner  he  came,  furrounded  by  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  lights.  On  higli  days  (aree  ryah )  the 
king  goes  in  great  ftate,  mounted  on  an  elephant  richly 
caparifoned,  to  the  great  mofque,  preceded  by  his  00I00- 
bal/angs,  who  are  armed  nearly  in  the  European  manner.” 

The  country  under  the  immediate  jurifdiction  of 
Acheen,  is  divided  into  three  diftricts,  named  Duo- 


pooloo  duo ,  Duo-poolco  Icemo ,  and  Duo-pooloo  anam.  Acbeen, 
Each  diftrict  is  governed  by  a  panglecm  x,  and  under  Achelous. 
him  an  imaum  and  lour  pangeec/ic.  co  each  mofque. 

“  Acheen  has  ever  been  remarkable  for  the  feverity 
with  which  crimes  are  punifhed  by  their  laws  :  the 
fame  rigour  ftiil  fublifts,  and  there  is  no  commutation 
admitted,  as  is  regularly  eftabliffied  in  the  fouthern 
countries.  There  is  great  reafon,  however,  to  conclude, 
that  the  poor  alone  experience  the  rod  of  juftice  ;  the 
nobles  being  fecure  from  retribution  in  the  number  of 
their  dependants.  Petty  theft  is  punillied  by  lufpend- 
ing  the  criminal  from  a  tree,  with  a  gun  or  heavy 
weight  tied  to  his  feet ;  or  by  cutting  off  a  finger,  a 
hand,  or  leg,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  theft. 

Many  of  thefe  mutilated  and  wretched  objects  are  dailv 
to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets.  Robbery  on  the  highway  and 
houfe-breaking  are  punifhed  by  drowning,  and  after¬ 
wards  expofing  the  body  on  a  flake  for  a  few  days.  If 
the  robbery  is  committed  upon  an  imaum  or  pricit,  the 
facrilege  is  expiated  by  burning  the  criminal  alive.  A 
man  who  is  convicted  of  adultery  is  feldom  attempted 
to  be  fereened  by  his  friends,  but  is  delivered  up  to  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  injured  hufband.  Thefe 
take  him  to  fome  large  plain,  and  forming  themfelves 
in  a  circle,  place  him  in  the  middle.  A  large  weapon 
called  a  gadooboug ,  is  then  delivered  to  him  by  one  of 
his  family  ;  and  if  he  can  force  his  way  through  thole 
who  furround  him,  and  make  his  efcape,  lie  is  not  li¬ 
able  to  farther  profecution  ;  but  it  commonly  happens 
that  he  is  inftantly  cut  to  pieces.  In  this  cafe  his  rela¬ 
tions  bury  him  as  they  would  a  dead  buffalo,  refilling 
to  admit  the  corpfe  into  their  houl’e,  or  to  perform  any 
funeral  rites.”  Thefe  diicouragements  to  vice  might 
feem  to  befpeak  a  moral  and  virtuous  people:  yet  all 
travellers  agree  in  reprefenting  the  Achenefe  as  one  of 
the  rnoft  difhoneft  and  flagitious  nations  of  the  Eaft. 

Acheen  was  vifited  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1509,  only 
1 2  years  after  they  had  difeovered  the  paffage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope.  1  hey  made 
various  attempts  to  eftablilh  themfelves  in  the  country, 
but  were  expelled  with  dilgracc.  See  Sumatra. 

ACHELOUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  wreftled  with 
Hercules,  for  no  lei’s  a  prize  than  Deianira,  daughter 
of  King  Ocneus  :  but  as  Achelous  had  the  power  of  af- 
l’uming  all  fhapes,  the  conteft  was  long^dubious  :  at  laft  • 
as  he  took  that  of  a  hull,  Hercules  tox-e  off  one  of  bis 
horns  ;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  fubmit,  and  to  redeem 
it  by  giving  the  conqueror  the  horn  of  Amalthea,  the 
fame  with  the  cornucopia;  or  horn  of  plenty  ;  which 
Hercules  having  filled  with  a  variety  of  fruits,  confe- 
crated  to  Jupiter.  Some  explain  this  fable,  by  faying, 

That  Achelous  is  a  winding  river  of  Greece,  whole 
ftream  was  fo  rapid,  that  it  roared  like  a  bull,  and  over¬ 
flowed  its  banks  ;  but  Hercules,  by  bringing  it  into 
two  channels,  broke  off  one  of  the  hoi-ns,  and  fo  reftor- 
ed  plenty  to  the  country.  See  the  next  article. 

Achelous,  a  river  of  Acarnania  ;  which  xifes  in 
Mount  Pindus,  and,  dividing  /Etolia  from  Acarnania, 
falls  from  north  to  fouth  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus. 

It  was  formerly  called  Thoas  from  its  impetuofity,  and 
king  of  rivers  (Homer).  The  epithet  Acheloius  is 
ufed  for  Aqueus ,  (Virgil);  the  ancients  calling  all  wa¬ 
ter  Achelous ,  efpecially  in  oaths,  vows,  and  facrifices, 
according  to  Ephorus  :  Now  called  Afpro  Potamo. 

Rivers  are  by  the  ancient  poets  called  Tauriformes, 

cither 
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'cLe’ous  either  from  the  bellowing  of  their  waters,  or  from 
||  their  ploughing  the  earth  in  their  courle :  Hercules, 
Achiar.  reftraining  by  dykes  and  mounds  the  inundations  of  the 
v  Achelous ,  is  laid  to  have  broken  oft’  one  of  his  horns, 

and  to  have  brought  back  plenty  to  the  country.  See 
the  preceding  article. 

ACHERI,  Luke  d’,  a  learned  Benedictine  of  the 
congregation  of  St  Maur,  was  born  at  St  Quintin,  in 
Picardy,  in  1609  ;  and  made  himfelf  famous  by  print¬ 
ing  fevcral  works,  which  till  then  were  only  in  manu- 
fcript :  particularly,  the  epiftle  attributed  to  St  Bar¬ 
nabas  ;  the  works  of  Lanfranc,  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  ;  a  collection  of  fcarce  and  curious  pieces,  under 
the  title  of  Spicilegium ,  i.  e.  Gleanings,  in  thirteen  vo¬ 
lumes,  quarto.  The  prefaces  and  notes,  which  he  an¬ 
nexed  to  many  of  tliefe  pieces,  lliow  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  genius  and  abilities.  He  had  alfo  fome  fhare  in 
the  pieces  inferted  in  the  firft  volumes  of  The  ads  of 
the  Saints  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict;  the  title  where¬ 
of  acquaints  us  that  they  were  colleded  and  publilhed 
by  him  and  Father  Mabillon.  After  a  very  retired  life, 
till  the  age  of  73,  he  died  at  Paris  the  29th  of  April 
16S5,  in  the  abbey  of  St  Germain  in  the  Fields,  where 
he  had  been  librarian. 

ACHERNER,  or  Acharner,  a  ftar  of  the  firft 
magnitude  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  conftella- 
tion  Eridanus,  but  inviiible  in  our  latitude. 

ACHERON,  in  mythology,  a  river  of  Epirus.  The 
poets  feigned  it  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Ceres,  whom 
lhe  hid  in  hell  for  fear  of  the  Titans,  and  turned  into 
a  river,  over  which  fouls  departed  were  ferried  in  their 
way  to  Elyfium. 

Acheron,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of  Thef- 
protia,  in  Epirus;  which,  after  forming  the  lake  Ache- 
rufia,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  promontory  of  C  hi- 
merium,  falls  into  the  fea  to  the  weft  of  the  Sinus  Am- 
bracius,  in  a  courle  from  north  to  louth. 

Acheron,  or  Acheros,  a  river  of  the  Bruttii  in 
Italy,  running  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  where  Alexander 
king  of  Epirus  was  flain  by  the  Lucani,  being  deceived 
by  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  bade  him  beware  of 
Acheron. 

•  ACHARSET,.  an  ancient  meafure  of  corn,  conjec¬ 
tured  to  be  the  fame  with  our  quarter,  or  eight  bufhels. 

ACHERUSIA  PALUS,  a  lake  between  Cumae  and 
the  promontory  Mifenum,  now  if  Lago  della  Cotlucia. 
(Cluverius).  Some  confound  it  with  the  Locus  Lucri- 
nus ,  and  others  with  the  Lucus  Avemi.  But  Strabo  and 
Pliny  dillinguilh  them.  The  former  takes  it  to  be  an 
eflufion,  exundation,  or  wafhes  of  the  fea,  and  there¬ 
fore  called  by  Lycophoron,  A g,v7ts- — Alio  a  lake 
of  Epirus,  through  which  the  Acheron  runs. — There 
is  alfo  an  Achervfia ,  a  peninfula  of  Bithynia  on  the 
Euxine,  near  Heraclea ;  and  a  cave  there  of  the  fame 
name,  through  which  Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  de- 
feended  to  hell  to  drag  forth  Cerberus. 

ACHIAR,  is  a  Malayan  word,  which  fignifies  all 
forts  of  fruits  and  roots  pickled  with  vinegar  and  fpice. 
The  Dutch  import  from  Batavia  all  lorts  of  achiar,  but 
particularly  that  of  Bamboo,  a  kind  of  cane,  extreme¬ 
ly  thick,  which  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  pre- 
ferved  there,  wliilft  it  is  Hill  green,  with  very  ftrong 
vinegar  and  fpice  ;  and  is  called  bamboo  achiar.  'l  he 
name  changes  according  to  the  fruit  with  which  the 
achiar  is  made. 
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ACHICOLUM,  is  ufed  to  exprel’s  the  fornix,  tho-  Achieolum 
lus,  or  fudatorium  of  the  ancient  baths :  which  was  a 
hot  room  where  they  ufed  to  fweat.  It  is  alfo  called ,  Actnllini.  ^ 
architholus.  ’ 

ACTIILLiEA,  Yarrow,  Milfoil,  Nosebleed, 
or  Sneezewort.  See  Botany  Index.  > 

ACHILLEID,  Achilleis,  a  celebrated  poem  of 
Statius, /in  which  that  author  propoied  to  deliver  the 
whole  life  and  exploits  of  Achilles ;  but  being  prevent¬ 
ed  by  death,  he  has  only  treated  of  the  infancy  and 
education  of  his  hero.  See  Statius. 

ACHILLES,  one  of  the  greateft  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  the  fon  of  Peleus  and  'Ihetis.  He  was 
a  native  of  Phthia,  in  Thefl’aly.  His  mother,  it  is  faid, 
in  order  to  confume  every  mortal  part  of  his  body,  ufed 
to  lay  him  every  night  under  live  coals,  anointing  him 
with  ambroiia,  which  preferved  every  part  from  burn¬ 
ing  but  one  of  his  lips,  owing  to  his  having  licked  it. 

She  dipped  him  alfo  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Styx ; 
by  which  his  whole  body  became  invulnerable,  except 
that  part  of  his  heel  by  which  flie  held  him.  But  this 
opinion  is  not  univerfal,  nor  is  it  a  part  oi  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  drawn  by  Homer;  for  in  the  Iliad  (B.  xxi. 

161.)  he  is  actually  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  by  the 
lance  of  Afteropeus,  in  the  battle  near  the  river  Sca- 
mander.  Thetis  afterwards  intrufted  him  to  the  care  of 
the  centaur  Chiron,  who,  to  give  him  the  ftrength  ne- 
ceffary  for  martial  toil,  fed  him  with  honey  and  the 
marrow  of  lions  and  wild  boars.  To  prevent  his  going 
to  the  liege  of  Troy,  flic  difguifed  him  in  female  appa¬ 
rel,  and  hid  him  amoiig  the  maidens  at  the  court  of 
King  LycOmedes  :  but  Ulyfles  difeovering  him,  per- 
fuaded  him  to  folloiv  the  Greeks.  Achilles  dittinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  by  a  number  of  heroic  aCtions  at  the  fiege. 

Being  dilgulted,  how'ever,  with  Agamemnon  for  the 
lofs  of  Brifeis,  he  retired  from  the  camp.  But  return¬ 
ing  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  he  flew 
HeCtor,  fattened  his  corpfe  to  his  chariot,  ami  dragged 
it  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  At  lull  Paris,  the  brother 
of  Heflor,  wounded  him  in  the  heel  with  an  arrow, 
while  he  was  in  the  temple  treating  about  his  marriage 
with  Philoxena,  daughter  of  King  Priam.  Ot  this 
wound  he  died,  and  was  interred  on  the  promontory  of 
Sigaeum :  and  after  Troy  was  taken,  the  Greeks  iacri- 
ficcd  Philoxena  on  his  tomb,  in  obedience  to  his  defire, 
that  he  might  enjoy  her  company  in  the  Elylian  fields. 

It  is  faid,  that  Alexander,  feeing  this  tomb,  honoured 
it  by  placing  a  crown  upon  it  ;  at  tlu  lame  time  ciy- 
ing  out,  that  “  Achilles  was  happy  in  having,  during 
his  life,  fuch  a  friend  as  Patroclus;  and,  after  his  death, 
a  poet  like  Homer.”  Achilles  is  fuppofed  to  have 
died  1 1 83  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

Achilles  Tatius.  See  Tatius. 

Tcndo  Acnn.us ,  in  Anatomy ,  is  a  ftrong  tendinous 
cord  formed  by  the  tendons  ol  feveral  mulcleS.  and  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  os  calcis.  It  has  its  name  tram  the  fa¬ 
tal  wound  Achilles  is  laid  to  have  received  in  that  part 
from  Paris  the  Ion  of  Priam. 

ACHILLINI,  Alexander,  bom  at  Bologna,  and 
doCtor  of  pliilofophv  in  that  univerlity.  Hi1  lb  *  i  ■  cd 
in  the  1 5th  and  1 6th  centuries,  and  by  way  ol  emi¬ 
nence  was  ftyled  the  Great  Philofopher.  H>  was  a 
ftedfaft  follower  anil  accurate  interpreter  ol  A\-  roes 
upon  Ariftotle,  but  molt  admired  for  hi--  acuti  m  and 
ftrength  of  arguing  in  private  and  public  diJputatn  us. 
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He  made  a  furprifing  quick  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  and 
was  verv  early  promoted  to  a  profeflorfhip  in  the  uni- 
verfity  ;  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  fo  much 
applauie  that  his  name  became  famous  throughout  all 
Italy.  He  continued  at  Bologna  till  the  year  1 526  ; 
when  the  univerlity  of  Padua  made  choice  ot  him  to 
fuccecd  Antonio  Francatiano  in  the  firft  chair  of  plii- 
lofophv,  and  his  fame  brought  vail  numbers  ol  Undents 
to  his  lectures  at  Padua  :  but  the  war,  wherein  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venice  was  engaged  again!!  the  league  of 
Cambrav,  putting  a  ftop  to  the  lectures  oi  that  univer- 
iitv,  he  withdrew  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  fame  marks  of  honour  and  diftinctiou 
as  before,  and  again  appointed  profcffor  of  philofophy 
in  Bologna.  He  l'pc-nt  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  this 
city,  where  he  died,  and  was  interred  with  great  pomp 
in  the  church  of  St  Martin  the  Great,  which  belongs 
to  the  Carmelite  friars.  Jovius,  who  knew  Achillini, 
and  heard  his  lectures,  favs,  that  he  was  a  man  of  iuch 
exceeding  fimplicity,  and  io  unacquainted  with  addrefs 
and  flattery,  that  he  was  a  laughing  lloek  to  the  pert 
and  faucv  young  fcholars,  although  efteemed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  learning.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  on  phi- 
lofophical  fubjects,  which  he  publiflicd,  and  dedicated 
to  John  Bentivogli. 

Achillini,  Claudius,  grandfon  of  the  former,  read 
lectures  at  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Parma;  where  he 
was  reputed  a  great  philofopher,  a  learned  divine,  an 
excellent  lawyer,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  good  mathe¬ 
matician,  and  an  elegant  poet.  He  accompanied  Car¬ 
dinal  Ludovino,  who  went  as  legate  into  Piedmont  ; 
hut  being-  afterwards  neglected  by  this  cardinal,  when  he 
became  pope  under  the  name  ot  Gregory  X^  .  lie  left 
Borne  in  difguft,  and  retired  to  Parma;  where  the 
duke  appointed  him  profeflor  of  law,  with  a  good  ia- 
larv.  A  canzone  which  he  addrefled  to  Louis  XIII. 
on  the  birth  of  the  dauphin,  is  faid  to  have  been  re¬ 
warded  by  Cardinal  Richlieu,  with  a  gold  chain  ot 
the  value  of  IOCO  crowns.  He  publifhed  a  volume  ot 
Latin  letters,  and  another  of  Italian  poems,  which 
gained  him  great  reputation.  He  died  in  1640,  aged  66. 

ACHIOTTE,  or  Achiotl,  a  foreign  drug,  ufed 
in  dveing  and  in  the  preparation  of  chocolate.  It  is 
the  fame  with  the  fubftance  more  ufually  known  by  the 
name  of  Arnotto,  See  Bixa,  Botany  Index. 

ACH1ROPOETOS,  a  name  given  by  ancient  writ¬ 
ers  to  certain  miraculous  pictures  of  Chrift  and  the 
Virgin,  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  without  hands. — 
The" moft  celebrated  of  thefe  is  the  picture  of  Chrift, 
preferred  in  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran  at  Rome  ; 
faid  to  have  been  begun  by  St  Luke,  but  fimflied  by 
the  miniftry  of  angels. 

ACHMET,  fon  of  Seerim,  an  Arabian  author, 
has  left  a  book  concerning  the  interpretation  of  dreams 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Indians,  Perfians,  and 
F.gyptians,  which  was  tranflated  into  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin.  Hie  original  is  now  loft.  He  lived  about  the 
4th  century. 

Achmet  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  the  third  fon  and 
fucceffor  of  Mahomet  III.  afeended  the  throne  before 
he  reached  the  age  of  fifteen.  During  the  period  of 
his  reign,  the  Turkifli  empire  enjoyed  atone  time  great 
profperitv,  and  at  another  was  depreffed  with  adverfity. 
The  Afiatic  rebels,  who  took  refuge  in  Perfia,  involv¬ 
ed  the  two  empires  in  a  war,  during  which  the  Turks 
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loft  Bagdad,  to  l'ecover  which  every  effort  proved  un-  Achmet. 
fuccefsfal.  In  his  reign  iranfy ’vania  and  Hungary  v- — 

were  the  feenes  of  war  between  the  Turks  and  Germans. 

In  addition  to  the  calamities  anddiftreffes  of  war  abroad, 
and  internal  tumults  and  broils,  a  pretender  to  liis 
throne  dillurbed  his  repofe,  and  made  attempts  on  his 
life.  He  was  much  devoted  to  amufements ;  and  lpent 
liis  time  chiefly  in  the  haram  and  in  the  fports  of  the 
field.  His  ieraglio  confifted  of  3000  women ;  and 
his  hunting  eftahiifnment  was  cornpoied  ot  40,000  fal¬ 
coners,  and  an  equal  number  of  huntlmen,  iu  different 
parts  of  his  dominions.  Fie  expended  great  turns  ol 
money  in  building,  and  particularly  on  a  magnificent 
mofque  which  he  erected  in  the  Hippodrome.  Ach- 
met  was  lefs  cruel  than  tome  of  his  predeceffors  ;  but 
he  was  haughty  and  ambitious.  He  died  in  1617  at 
the  age  of  29.  His  three  fens  fucceflively  al'cendcd 
the  throne  after  him.  ( Gen.  Biog. ) 

Achmet  II,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  fon  of  Sultan 
Ibrahim,  fucceeded  his  brother  Soiyman  in  1691.  The 
adminiftration  ofaflairs  during  his  reign  was  feeble  and 
unfettled.  The  Ottoman  territory  was  overrun  by 
the  Imperialifts ;  the  Venetians  feized  the  Morea,  took 
the  ifle  of  Chio,  and  feveral  places  in  Dalmatia  ;  and 
the  Arabs  attacked  and  plundered  a  caravan  of  pilgrims, 
and  even  laid  liege  to  Mecca.  Though  he  never  dilcover- 
ed  the  vigour  aud  fagacity  that  are  effentially  requifite 
in  the  character  of  a  iovereign,  in  private  life  he  was 
mild,  devout,  and  inoffenfive.  He  was  fond  of  poetry 
and  mufic  ;  and  to  thofe  about  his  perfon,  he  was  cheer¬ 
ful  and  amiable.  He  died  in  169 ;  at  the  age  of  50. 

Achmet  III.  emperor  of  the  lurks,  Ion  of  Maho¬ 
met  B  .  fucceeded  his  brother  Muftapba  II.  who  was 
depol'ed  in  1703.  After  he  had  fettled  the  difcontents 
of  the  empire,  bis  great  object  was  to  amals  wealth. 

With  this  view  he  debafed  the  coin,  and  impofed  new 
taxes.  He  received  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who 
took  refuge  in  bis  dominions,  after  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa  in  1709,  with  great  hoipitality  ;  and,  influenced 
by  the  fultana  mother,  he  declared  waragainft  the  Czar 
Peter,  Charles’s  formidable  rival.  Achmet  recovered 
the  Morea  from  the  Venetians;  but  his  expedition  in¬ 
to  Hungary  was  lets  fortunate,  lor  his  army  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Prince  Eugene  at  the  battle  of  Peterwara- 
din  in  1716.  As  the  public  meafures  of  Achmet  were 
influenced  by  minifters  and  favourites,  the  empire  du¬ 
ring  his  reign  Mas  frequently  diftracted  by  political 
ftruggles  and  revolutions.  The  difeontent  and  fcdi- 
tion  of  liis  foldiers  at  laft  drove  him  from  the  throne. 

He  u-as  depofed  in  1730,  and  fucceeded  by  his  ne¬ 
phew  Mahomet  V.  He  was  confined  in  the  fame 
apartment  M'hich  had  been  occupied  by  his  fucceffor 
previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  died  of  an 
apoplexy  in  1736,  at  the  age  of  74.  The  intentions 
of  this  prince,  it  is  faid,  Mere  upright ;  but  his  talents 
were  moderate,  never  difeovering  that  vigour  ot  mind 
and  fteadinefs  of  action  which  are  io  necefl'ary  in  the 
character  of  a  fovereign.  Exceflive  confidence  in 
his  vizier  diminifhed  the  fplendour  of  liis  reign,  and 
probably  tended  to  ftiorten  the  period  of  it.  (Gen. 

Biog.). 

Achmet  Geduc,  a  famous  general  under  Ma¬ 
homet  II.  and  Bajazet  II.  in  the  1  ytli  century.  When 
Mahomet  II.  died,  Bajazet  and  Zezan  both  claimed 
the  throne  ;  Achmet  fidecl  with  the  fornjer,  and  by  his 

bravery 
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bravery  and  conduit  fixed  the  crown  on  lii.s  head.  But 
Bajazet  took  away  his  life  ;  lliining  virtue  being  always 
>  an  unpardonable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a  tyrant. 

ACHMETSCHET,  a  town  of  the  peninfula  of 
the  Crimea,  the  relidence  of  the  iultan  Galga,  who  is 
eldelt  ion  of  the  khan  of  Tartary.  E.  Long.  52.  20. 
N.  Lat.  45.  35. 

ACHMIM,  a  large  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  fituated 
on  the  eaffern  bank  of  the  Nile.  ‘  One  admires  there 
(fays  Abulfeda,  as  quoted  by  M.  Savary)  a  temple 
which  is  comparable  to  the  moil  celebrated  monuments 
of  antiquity.  It  is  conffrutted  with  itones  of  a  furprif- 
ing  fixe,  on  which  are  fculptured  innumerable  figures.’ 
Though  this  town  be  fallen  from  its  ancient  fplendour, 
it  is  Hill  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  of  Upper  Egypt. 
According  to  M.  Savary,  an  Arab  prince  commands 
there,  and  the  police  is  well  attended  to.  The  flreets 
are  wide  and  clean,  and  commerce  and  agriculture  flou- 
rifli.  It  has  a  manufacture  of  cotton  Huffs,  and  pot¬ 
tery,  which  are  conveyed  over  all  Egypt,  It  is  the 
fame  that  Herodotus  calls  Chemmix ,  and  Strabo  Pano- 
polis,  or  the  city  of  Pan,  who  was  worthipped  there. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  Perfeus  was  a  native  of  this  city, 
and  that  his  del'cendants  had  ellablillied  feftivals  there 
in  his  honour.  It  has  loll  its  ancient  edifices,  and  much 
of  its  extent  j  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  deferibed  by 
Abulfeda,  being  without  its  limits  to  the  north.  No¬ 
thing  remains  of  it  but  fome  llones,  of  fuch  magnitude 
that  the  Turks  have  not  been  able  to  move  them.  They 
are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  On  one  of  them  are 
traced  four  concentric  circles,  in  a  lquare.  The  inner- 
moil  of  thefe  contains  a  fun.  The  two  fucceeding  ones, 
divided  into  1 2  parts,  contain,  one,  X  2  birds,  the  other, 
12  animals,  almoff  effaced,  which  appear  to  be  the  figns 
of  the  zodiac.  The  fourth  has  no  divifions,  and  pre- 
fents  1 2  human  figures  :  which  M.  Savary  imagines  to 
leprefent  the  1 2  gods,  the  1 2  months  of  the  year,  and 
the  12  figns  of  the  zodiac.  The  Egyptians,  lays  He¬ 
rodotus,  were  the  firff  who  divided  the  year  into  1 2 
months,  and  employed  the  names  of  the  1 2  gods.  1  he 
four  feafons  occupy  the  angles  of  the  fquare,  on  the 
fide  of  which  may  be  dillinguifiied  a  globe  with  wings. 
M.  Savary  thinks  it  probable  that  this  Hone  belonged 
to  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  fun,  that  the  whole  of 
thefe  hieroglyphics  mark  his  paffage  into  the  ligns  ot 
the  zodiac,  and  his  courfe,  whole  revolution  forms  the 
year.  The  columns  of  this  temple  have  been  partly 
broken  to  make  lime  and  millHones.  Some  of  them 
have  been  tranfported  into  one  of  the  mofques  of  Ach¬ 
mim,  where  they  are  placed  without  talle  ;  others  are 
heaped  up  in  the  fquares  of  the  town. 

M.  Savary  tells  us  of  a  ferpent  which  is  worfiiipped 
here,  and  is  the  wonder  of  the  country.  “  Upwards 
of  a  century  ago  (fays  he)  a  religious  Turk  called 
Scheilk  Haridi  died  here.  Tie  palled  for  a  faint  among 
the  Mahometans  ;  who  railed  a  monument  to  him,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  cupola,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  1  lie 
people  flocked  from  all  parts  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
to  him.  One  of  their  pricHs,  profiting  by  their  credu¬ 
lity,  perfuaded  them  that  God  had  made  the  loul  of 
Scheilk  Haridi  pafs  into  the  body  ol  a  ferpent.  Many 
of  thefe  are  found  in  the  Thebais,  which  are  barm- 
lefs  •,  and  he  had  taught  one  to  obey  his  voice.  He 
appeared  with  his  ferpent,  dazzled  the  vulgar  by  his 
iurprifing  tricks,  and  pretended  to  cure  all  diforders. 
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Some  lucky  iuffances  of  fuccefs,  due  to  nature  alone,  Achmim 
and  fometimes  to  the  imagination  of  the  patients,  gave  |! 
him  great  celebrity.  He  loon  configned  his  ferpent  Achroma- 
Haridi  to  the  tomb,  producing  him  only  to  oblige ,  tl<:' 

princes  and  perlons  capable  of  giving  him  a  liandfome 
recompenle.  The  fucceffors  of  this  priefl,  brought  up 
in  the  fame  principles,  found  no  difficulty  in  giving 
iandtion  to  fo  advantageous  an  error.  They  added  to 
the  general  perlualion  of  his  virtue  that  of  his  immor¬ 
tality.  They  had  the  boldnefs  even  to  make  a  public 
proof  of  it.  The  ferpent  was  cut  in  pieces  in  prefence 
ol  the  emir,  and  placed  for  two  hours  under  a  vafe. 

At  the  inffant  of  lifting  up  the  vafe,  the  priefls,  no 
doubt,  had  the  addrefs  to  iubffitute  one  exactly  relcm- 
bling  it.  A  miracle  was  proclaimed,  and  the  immor¬ 
tal  Haridi  acquired  a  freili  degree  of  consideration. 

This  knavery  procures  them  great  advantages.  The 
people  flock  from  all  quarters  to  pray  at  this  tomb  ; 
and  if  tiie  ferpent  crawls  out  from  under  the  Hone,  and 
approaches  the  fuppliant,  it  is  a  fign  that  his  malady 
will  be  cured.  It  may  be  imagined  that  he  does  not 
appear  till  an  offering  has  been  made  proportioned  to 
the  quality  and  riches  of  the  different  perlons.  In  ex¬ 
traordinary  cafes,  where  the  lick  perlons  cannot  be  cu¬ 
red  without  the  prefence  of  the  ferpent,  a  pare  virgin 
muff  come  to  lolicit  him.  To  avoid  inconveniences 
on  this  head,  they  take  care  to  clioofe  a  vet  ij  young 
girl  indeed.  She  is  decked  out  in  her  beff  clotb.es, 
and  crowned  with  flowers.  She  puts  herfelt  in  a  pray¬ 
ing  attitude  ;  and  as  the  prieffs  are  inclined,  the  ltr- 
pent  comes  out,  makes  circles  round  the  young  fup- 
pliant,  and  goes  and  repofes  on  her.  The  \  irgin,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  vaff  multitude,  carries  him  in  tin.  mph 
amidff  the  general  acclamation.  No  human  reaLnmg 
would  perfuade  thefe  ignorant  and  credulous  Egyp¬ 
tians  that  they  are  the  dupes  of  a  few  impoffors  •,  they 
believe  in  the  ferpent  Haridi  as  firmly  as  in  the  pro¬ 
phet.” 

ACHONRY,  a  fmall  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Connaught  and  county  of  Sligo,  ieated  on  the 
river  Shannon. 

ACHOR,  a  valley  of  Jericho,  lying  along  the  river 
Jordan,  not  far  from  Gilgal  •,  fo  called  from  Achan,  the 
troubler  of  Il’rael,  being  there  Honed  to  death. 

Achor,  in  Medicine ,  a  fpecies  of  Herpes. 

Achor,  in  Mythology ,  the  god  of  flies  •,  to  whom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  tacrificcd, 
in  order  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  infects  and  the 
diforders  occafioned  by  them. 

ACHIIADINA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the 
four  cities  or  divifions  of  Syracufe,  and  the  ffrongefl, 
largcff,  and  moil  beautiful  part  of  it  j  leparated  by  a 
very  Hrong  wall  from  the  outer  town,  Tycha  and  Sca- 
polis.  It  was  adorned  with  a  very  large  lorum,  with 
beautiful  porticoes,  a  moff  elegant  prytaneum,  a  fpa- 
cious  fenate-houfe,  and  a  fuperb  temple  of  Jupiter  O- 
lympius. 

ACHRAS,  or  Sapota  Plum.  See  Botany  Ju¬ 
dex.  • 

ACHROMATIC,  an  epithet  expreffing  want  of  co¬ 
lour.  The  word  is  Greek,  being  compounded  of  <*  pri¬ 
vative,  and  colour.  This  term  was  firll  introdu¬ 

ced  into  ailrononiy  by  De  la  Landc. 

Acuhomatic  'J’e/ej'copes,  are  telefcopes  contrived  to 
remedy  the  aberrations  in  colours.  They  were  invent - 
*  S  cd 
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Achromatic®^  by  ^°'nn  Dollond,  optician,^  and  have  been  fiuce 
||  improved  by  his  fon  and  others,  bee  Aberration. 

Acidalus.  A  more  particular  account  of  the  invention  and  con- 

v" - V - '  ftruction  of  thefe  inftruments  will  be  found  under  Op- 

TICS. 

ACHTELING,  a  meafure  for  liquids  ufed  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Thirty -two  achtelings  make  a  keemer ;  four 
fciltims  or  fciltins  make  an  achteling. 

ACHYR,  a  ftrong  town  and  cattle  of  the  Ukrain, 
fubject  to  the  Ruffians  fmee  1667.  It  Hands  On  the 
river  Uorlklo,  near  the  frontiers  of  Luffia,  127  miles 
wett  of  Kiow.  E.  Long.  36.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  32. 

ACHYRANTHES,  in  Botany.  See  Botany 
Index. 

ACICANTHERA,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of 
a  fpecies  of  Rhexia. 

ACICUL/E,  the  fmall  pikes  or  prickles  ol  the 
hedgehog,  echinus  marinus,  &.e. 

ACIDALIUS,  Valens,  would,  in  all  probability, 
],ave  been  on.e  of  the  greateft  critics  in  thete  latter 
ages,  had  he  lived  longer  to  perfect  thole  talents  which 
nature  had  given  him.  He  was  born  at  M  itftock,  in 
Brandenburg  5  and  having  vilited  leveral  academies  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  where  he  was 
greatly  efteemed,  he  afterwards  took  up  his  refidence 
at  Breflaw,  the  metropolis  of  Silefia.  Here  he  remain¬ 
ed  a  coniiderable  time,  in  expectation  ot  leme  employ¬ 
ment  ;  but  nothing  offering,  he  turned  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  was  chofen  redtor  ot  a  ichool  at  Niella.  It  is 
related,  that  about  four  months  atter,  as  lie  was  fol¬ 
lowing  a  procelhon  of  the  holt,  he  was  ieized  with  a 
fudden  phrenfyj  and  being  carried  home,  expired  in  a 
very  fliort  time.  But  Thuanus  tells  us,  that  his  ex- 
ceffive  application  to  ftudy  was  the  occafion  ot  liis  un¬ 
timely  death  and  that  his  fitting  up  in  the  night  com- 
pofing  his  Conjeaures  on  Plautus,  brought  upon  him  a 
diftemper  which  earned  him  oil  in  three  days,  on  the 
25th  of  May  1595,  being  jutt  turned  of  28.  He  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  Quintus  Curtins  ^  alio,  Rotes  on  I  a- 
citus,  on  the  "twelve  Panegyrics  ;  betides  fpeeches,  let¬ 
ters,  and  poems.  His  poetical  pieces  are  infeited  ni 
the  Delicice  of  the  German  poets,  and  confitt  of  epic 
verfes,  odes,  and  epigrams.  A  little  work  printed  in 
1  ^93,  under  the  title  of  Alulicres  non  ejpi  homines , 

“  That  women  were  not  of  the  human  fpecies,  was 
falfely  aferibed  to  him.  But  the  fad  was,  that  Acida- 
lius  happening  to  meet  with  the  manufenpt,  and  think¬ 
ing  it  very  whimfical,  tranl’cribed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
bookfeller,  who  printed  it.  The  performance  was 
highly  cenfured,  fo  that  the  bookfeller  being  feized,  lie 
diicovered  the  perfon  who  gave  him  the  manufeript, 
and  a  terrible  outcrv  was  made  againft  Acidalius.  A 
ttory  goes,  that  being  one  day  to  dine  at  a  friend’s 
houfe,  there  happened  to  be  feveral  ladies  at  table 
who  fuppofing  him  to  be  the  author,  were  moved  with 
fo  much  indignation,  that  they  threatened  to  throw 
their  plates  at  his  head.  Acidalius,  however,  ingeui- 
oufly  diverted  their  wrath.  In  his  opinion,  he  laid  the 
author  was  a  judicious  perion,  the  ladies  being  certainly 
more  of  the  fpecies  of  angels  than  of  men. — Mr  Baillet 
has  given  him  a  place  among  his  Enfans  Cclebres  ;  and 
fays,  that  he  wrote  a  comment  upon  Plautus  when  lie 
was  but  17  or  18  years  old,  and  that  lie  compofed  fe- 
veral  Latin  poems  at  the  fame  age. 

ACIDALUS,  a  fountain  in  Orchomenus,  a.  city-  of 
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Bceotia,  in  which  the  Graces,  who  are  lacred  to  ^  enus,  Acidalus 
bathed.  Hence  the  epithet  Acidalia ,  given  to  Venus,  |{ 

(Virgil.)  '  .  .  .  Aciu"' 

ACIDITY,  that  quality  which  renders  bodies  acid.  v 
ACIDOTON,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  Ajdelia. 

ACIDS,  in  Chemjlry,  a  clafs  of  fubftances  which 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  following  properties  : 

1.  When  applied  to  the  tongue,  they  excite  that  fen- 
fation  which  is  called  Jour  or  acid. 

2.  They  change  the  blue  colours  of  vegetables  to  a 
red.  The  vegetable  blues  employed  for  this  purpole 
are  generally  tincture  of  litmus  and  fyrup  of  violets  or 
of  radilhes,  which  have  obtained  the  name  of  reagents 
or  tejls.  If  thefe  colours  have  been  previoufly  con¬ 
verted  to  a  green  by  alkalies,  the  acids  rettore  them 
again. 

‘  3.  They  unite  with  water  in  almoft  any  proportion. 

4.  They  combine  with  all  the  alkalies,  and  molt  of 
the  metallic  oxides  and  earths,  and  form  with  them 
thole  compounds  which  are  calledyi/As. 

It  mutt  be  remarked,  however,  that  every  acid  does 
not  potlefs  all  thefe  properties ;  but  all  ol  them  potleis 
a  fufficient  number  of  them  to  diftinguiih  them  from 
other  fubftances.  And  this  is  the  only  purpole  which 
artificial  definition  is  meant  to  anlwer. 

The  acids  are  by  far  the  moll  important  clafs  of  bo¬ 
dies  in  chemiftry.  It  was  by  their  means  indeed,  by 
Undying  their  properties,  and  by  employing  them  as 
inftruments  in  the  examination  of  other  bodies,  that 
men  ol  icienoe  laid  the  loundation  ot  chemiftry,  and 
brought  it  to  that  ftate  in  which  we  find  it  at  prelent. 

The  nature  and  compolition  of  acids,  therefore,  be¬ 
came  a  very  important  point  ol  dilcuflion,  and  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  the  moll  eminent  cultivators  of 
the  fcience. 

Parcel fus  believed  that  there  was  only  one  acid 
principle  in  nature,  which  communicated  talle  and  fo- 
lubility  to  the  bodies  in  which  it  was  combined. 

Beecher  embraced  the  fame  opinion  }  and  added  to  it, 
that  this  acid  principle  was  a  compound  of  earth  and 
water,  which  he  conlidered  as  two  elements.  Stahl 
adopted  the  theory  of  Beecher,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  his  acid  principle  is  fulphuric  acid  ;  of 
which,  according  to  him,  all  the  other  acids  are  mere 
compounds.  But  his  proois  were  only  conjectures  or 
vague  experiments,  from  which  nothing  couid  be  de¬ 
duced.  Neverthelefs,  his  opinion,  like  every  other 
which  he  advanced  in  chemiftry,  continued  to  have 
fupporters  for  a  long  time,  and  was  even  countenanced 
by  Macquer.  At  laft  its  defeats  began  to  be  perceiv¬ 
ed  ;  Bergman  and  Scheele  declared  openly  againft  iV, 
and  their  dilcoveries,  together  with  thole  ol  Lav  oilier, 
demontt rated  the  falfehood  of  both  parts  of  the  theory, 
by  lliowing  that  fulphuric  acid  does  not  exift  in  the 
other  acids,  and  that  it  is  not  compofed  of  water  and 
earth,  but  of  fulphur  and  oxygen. 

The  opinion,  however,  that  acidity  is  owing  to  fome 
principle  common  to  all  the  falts,  was  not  abandoned. 
Wallerius,  Meyer,  and  Sage,  had  advanced  different 
theories-  in  fucccllion  about  the  nature  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  as  they  were  founded  rather  on  conjecture 
and  analogy  than  direCt  proof,  they  obtained  but  lew 
advocates.  ’  At  laft  M.  Lavoiiier,  by  a  number  of  in¬ 
genious  and  accurate  experiments,  proved  that  feveral 
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combuilible  fubftances,  when  united  with  oxygen,  form 
acids }  that  a  great  number  of  acids  contain  oxygen  ; 
and  that  when  this  principle  is  feparated  from  them, 
they  lofe  their  acid  properties.  He  concluded,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  acidifying  principle  is  oxygen,  and  that 
acids  are  nothing  elfe  but  combuilible  fubftances  com¬ 
bined  with  oxygen,  and  differing  from  one  another  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  combuftible  bale. 

This  conclufion,  as  far  as  regards  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  acids,  is  certainly  true.  All  the  fimple  com- 
buftibles,  except  hydrogen,  are  convertible  into  acids } 
and  thefe  acids  are  compofed  of  oxygen  and  the  com¬ 
buftible  body  combined  :  this  is  the  cafe  alio  with  four 
of  the  metals.  It  mull  not,  however,  be  admitted 
without  fome  limitation. 

1.  When  it  is  faid  that  oxygen  is  the  acidifying 
principle,  it  is  not  meant  furely  to  affirm  that  oxygen 
poffeffes  the  properties  of  an  acid,  which  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  truth  ■,  all  that  can  be  meant  is,  that  it  enters 
as  a  component  part  into  acids,  or  that  acids  contain  it 
as  an  effential  ingredient. 

2.  But,  even  in  this  lenfe,  the  affertion  cannot  be 
admitted  :  for  it  is  not  true  that  oxygen  is  an  effential 
ingredient  in  all  acids,  or  that  no  body  poffeffes  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  an  acid  unlefs  it  contains  oxygen.  Sulphura¬ 
ted  hydrogen,  for  inftance,  poffeffes  all  the  characters  of 
an  acid,  yet  it  contains  no  oxygen. 

3.  Whe*  it  is  faid  that  oxygen  is  the  acidifying 
principle,  it  cannot  be  meant  furely  to  affirm  that  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  bodies  produces  in  ell 
cafes  an  acid,  or  that  whenever  a  body  is  combined 
with  oxygen,  the  product  is  an  acid  ;  lor  the  contrary 
is  known  to  every  chemift.  Hydrogen,  for  inftance, 
when  combined  with  oxygen,  forms  not  an  acid,  but 
water,  and  the  greater  number  of  metallic  bodies  form 
only  oxides. 

All  that  can  be  meant,  then,  when  it  is  faid  that 
oxygen  is  the  acidifying  principle,  is  merely  that  it 
exifts  as  a  component  part  in  the  greater  number  ot 
acids  ;  and  that  many  acids  are  formed  by  eombuftion, 
or  by  fome  equivalent  procefs.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
clafs  of  acids  is  altogether  arbitrary  }  termed  when  the 
greater  number  of  the  bodies  arranged  under  it  were 
unknown,  and  before  any  precife  notion  ot  what  ought 
to  conftitute  the  characteriftic  marks  ot  an  acid  had 
been  thought  of.  New  bodies,  when  they  were  diico- 
vered,  if  they  poffeffed  any  properties  analogous  to  the 
known  acids,  were  .referred  without  fcruple  to  the  lame 
clafs,  how  much  foever  they  differed  from  them  in  other 
particulars.  Hence  we  find,  under  the  head  ot  acids, 
bodies  which  have  fcarcely  a  fingle  property  in  com¬ 
mon,  except  that  of  combining  with  alkalies  and  earths. 
What  fubftances,  for  inftance,  can  be  more  dillimilar 
than  iulphurie,  pruffic,  and  uric  acids?  Hence  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  affigning  the  general  characters  of  the  cial> 
of  acids,  and  the  dilputes  which  have  arifen  about  the 
propriety  of  claffing  certain  bodies  among  acids.  It 
we  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  oxygen  is  the  acidi¬ 
fying  principle,  we  mull  either  include  among  acids  a 
great  number  of  bodies  which  have  not  the  fmalleft  re- 
lefnblance  to  thofe  fubftances  which  are  at  pretent 
reckoned  acids,  or  exclude  from  the  clafs  feveral  bo¬ 
dies  which  have  the  properties  of  acids  in  perfection. 
The  clafs  of  acids  being  perfectly  arbitrary,  there  can¬ 


not  be  fuch  a  thing  as  an  acidifying  principle  in  the 
moft  extenfive  fenie  of  the  word. 

The  acids  at  prefent  known  amount  to  about  3®  ? 
and  all  of  them,  eight  excepted,  have  been  dilcovered 
within  thefe  laft  40  years.  rI  hey  may  be  arranged  un¬ 
der  two  general  heads  :  1.  Acids  compoled  of  two  in¬ 
gredients.  2.  Acids  compofed  of  more  than  two  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  ( Thomson's  ChcmiJIry ).  See  Chemis¬ 
try. 

ACIDULOUS,  denotes  a  thing  that  is  flightly 
acid:  it  is  fynonymous  with  the  wovAfiib-acid. 

ACIDULJE.  Mineral  waters  that  are  brilk  and 
fparkling  without  the  aCtion  of  heat  are  thus  named  ; 
but  if  thev  are  hot  alfo,  they  are  called  Thermo. 

ACIDULATED,  a  name  given  to  medicines  that 
have  an  acid  in  their  compofition. 

ACIDUM  aereum,  the  fame  with  fixed  air ;  or, 
in  modern  cheiniftry,  carbonic  acid. 

Ac  id  CM  Pingue,  an  imaginary  acid,  which  fome  Ger¬ 
man  chemifts  fuppofed  to  be  contained  m  fire,  and  by 
combining  with  alkalies,  lime,_  &c.  to  give  them  their 
caullic  properties  ;  an  effeCt  which  is  found  certainlj 
to  depend  on  the  lots  of  their  carbonic  acid. 

ACILA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  ftaple  or  mart 
town  in  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  Arabian  gulfy  fioni 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Scenitoe  Sabaei  let  fail 
for  India.  Now  TLiden. 

ACILISENE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  diftrict  of 
the  leffer  Armenia  towards  the  head  ot  the  Euphrates, 
having  that  river  on  the  weft,  and  on  the  iouth  a  ri\er 
to  which  Xenophon  and  Pliny  leem  to  have  given  the 
fame  name. 

ACILIUS  GLABRIO,  Marcus,  conful  in  the 
year  of  Rome  562,  and  21 1  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era,  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and  com.net 
in  gaining  a  complete  victory  over  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  at  the  llraits  of  Thermopylae  in 
Theffaly,  and  on  feveral  other  occafions.  He  built  the 
temple  of  Piety  at  Rome,  in  confequence  of  a  vow 
which  he  made  before  this  battle.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  others. 

ACINASIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of  Afia, 
at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Colchis,  which  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  Euxine  lea,  between  the  Bathys  and  the 
Ills.  It  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  1  criplus. 

ACINI PPO,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Bx- 
tica  :  its  ruins,  called  Honda  la  l  iega,  are  to  be  leen 
near  Amnda,  in  the  kingdom  ot  Granada. 

ACINODENDRUM,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name 

of  a  fpecies  of  Melastoma. 

ACINOS,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  ipecics 
of  Thymus.  See  Botany  Index. 

4CINUS,  or  Acini,  the  fmall  protuberances  ol 
mulberries,  ftrawberries,  &c.  and  by  fome  applied  to 
grapes.  Generally  it  is  ufed  for  thofe  fnrall  grains 
growing  in  bunches,  after  the  manner  ot  grapes,  as 

liguRrum,  &c.  ,  1 

ACIS,  in  Mythology,  the  fon  of  Faunas  ami  the 
nvrnph  Simaethis,  was  a  beautiful  ffiepherd  of  Sicily, 
who  being  beloved  by  Galatea,  Polyphemus  the  giant 
was  fo  enraged,  that  he  dallied  out  his  brains  againlt 
a  rock  ;  after  which  Galatea  turned  him  into  a  ri\tr, 
which  was  called  by  his  name.  . 

The  Sicilian  authors  fay,  that  Acis  was  a  king  ot 
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this  part  of  the  ifland,  who  was  flain  by  Polyphemus, 
one  of  the  giants  of  iEtna,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy. 

Acis,  a  river  of  Sicily,  celebrated  by  the  poets,  run¬ 
ning  from  a  very  cold  fipring,  in  the  woody  and  lhady 
foot  of  Mount  ./Etna,  for  the  fpace  of  a  mile  eallward 
into  the  fea,  along  green  and  pleafant  banks,  with  the 
lpeed  of  an  arrow,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Its 
waters  are  now  impregnated  with  fulphureous  vapours, 
though  formerly  they  were  celebrated  for  their  fweet- 
nefs  and  falubrity,  and  were  held  iacred  by  the  Sicilian 
fhepherds  : 

Qiiique  per  JEtnceos  Acis  petit  cequora  fines, 

lit  dulci  gratarn  Nere'ida  per/m’t  unda.  Sil.  Ital. 

It  is  now  called  11  Fiume  Fredda ,  Aci ,  Iaci,  or  C ili¬ 
ac  i,  according  to  the  different  Sicilian  dialedls :  An- 
tonine  calls  it  Acius.  It  is  alio  the  name  of  a  hamlet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Acis. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  a 
perion’s  owning  or  confelfing  a  thing  •,  but,  more  parti¬ 
cularly,  is  the  expreilion  of  gratitude  for  a  favour. 

Acknowledgment- Money,  a  certain  fum  paid  by 
tenants,  in  ieveral  parts  of  England,  on  the  death  of  their 
landlords,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  new  lords. 

ACLIDES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  milfile 
■weapon,  with  a  thong  affixed  to  it,  by  which  it  was 
drawn  back.  Moll  authors  deferibe  it  as  a  fort  of  dart 
or  javelin  j  but  Scaliger  makes  it  roundifh  or  globular, 
and  full  of  fpikes,  with  a  flender  wooden  ftem  to  poile 
it  by.  Each  warrior  was  furnifhed  with  two. 

ACLOWA,  in  Botany,  a  barbarous  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  Colutea.  It  is  ufed  by  the  natives  of  Guinea 
to  cure  the  itch  :  They  rub  it  on  the  body  as  we  do 
unguents.  See  Colutea,  Botany  hides’. 

ACME,  the  top  or  height  of  any  tiling.  It  is  ufu- 
ally  applied  to  the  maturity  of  an  animal  juft  before  it 
begins  to  decline  •,  and  phyiicians  have  ufed  it  to  ex- 
prefs  the  utmoft  violence  or  crilis  of  a  difeafe. 

ACMELLA,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cics  of  Spilanthus.  See  Botany  Index. 

ACMODiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  feven  ifiands  in 
the  Britilh  fea,  funpofed  by  fome  to  be  the  Scillyiilancls, 
hut  by  others  thofe  of  Shetland  near  the  Orkneys,  on 
the  northern  coaft  of  Scotland. 

ACMONIA,  and  Agmonia,  in  Peutinger’s  map, 
a  town  of  Phrygia  Major,  now  in  ruins.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  called  Acmonenjes  by  Cicero,  and  the  city 
Civitas  Acmonenjis.  Alfo  a  city  of  Dacia  (Ptolemy), 
on  the  Danube,  near  the  ruins  of  Trajan’s  bridge,  built 
by  Severus,  and  called  Severicum  ;  diftant  12  German 
miles  from  Temelwar,  to  the  fouth-eaft. 

ACNIDA,  Virginian  Hemp.  See  Botany  Index. 

ACNUA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  lignified  a  certain 
meafure  of  land,  about  an  Engliih  rood,  or  fourth  part 
of  an  acre. 

ACO,  in  Geography,  a  town  of  Peru  in  South  A- 
merica.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  river  in  Africa,  which 
riles  in  the  Abyffinian  mountains,  runs  in  a  fouth-eaft; 
courfe,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian  ocean. 

ACOEMETiE,  or  Acoemeti,  in  church  hiltory, 
or,  Men  who  lived  without  lleep  ;  a  fet  of  monks  who 
chanted  the  divine  fervice  night  and  day  in  their  places 
of  worfhip.  They  divided  themfelves  into  three  bo¬ 
dies,  who  alternately  fucceeded  one  another,  fo  that 
the  fervice  in  their  churches  was  never  interrupted, 
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This  practice  they  founded  on  the  precept,  Pray  with-  Accemct® 
out  ceajing.  They  flourifhed  in  the  eaft  about  the  mid-  || 
die  of  the  5th  century.  There  are  a  kind  of  acoemeti ,  Acomti. 
ftill  fubfifting  in  the  Romiffi  church,  viz.  the  religious 
of  the  holy  iacrament,  who  keep  up  a  perpetual  ado¬ 
ration,  fome  one  or  other  of  them  praying  before  the 
holy  Iacrament  day  and  night. 

ACOLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  towm  in  Media, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Hyrcanian  lea. 

ACOLUTHI,  or  Acoluthists,  in  antiquity,  was 
an  appellation  given  to  thofe  perfons  who  were  Ready 
and  immoveable  in  their  refolutions  \  and  hence  the 
Stoics,  becaufe  they  would  not  forfake  their  principles, 
nor  alter  their  refolutions,  acquired  the  title  of  acolit- 
thi.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of  a  priva¬ 
tive,  and  y.otevfog,  way  j  as  never  turning  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  courfe. 

Acoluthi,  among  the  ancient  Chriftians,  implied 
a  peculiar  order  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  the  Latin, 
church,  for  they  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  for  above 
400  years.  They  were  next  to  the  lubdeacon ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  that  the 
archdeacon,  at  their  ordination,  put  into  their  hands  a 
candleftick  with  a  taper,  giving  them  thereby  to  under- 
ftand  that  they  were  appointed  to  light  the  candles  of 
the  church  j  as  alfo  an  empty  pitcher,  to  imply  that 
they  were  to  furnifh  wine  for  the  eucharift.  Some 
think  they  had  another  office,  that  of  attending  the 
bilhop  wherever  he  went.  The  word  is  Greek,  and 
compounded  of  a.  privative,  and  kuXm,  to  hinder  or 
difturb. 

ACOLYTHIA,  in  the  Greek  church,  denotes  the 
office  or  order  of  divine  fervice ;  or  the  prayers,  cere¬ 
monies,  hymns,  &c.  whereof  the  Greek  fervice  is  com- 
poled. 

ACOMA,  a  town  of  New  Mexico,  feated  on  a  hill 
with  a  ltrong  caftle.  To  reach  the  town,  you  walk  up- 
50  Reps  cut  out  of  the  rock.  It  is  the  capital  of  that 
province,  and  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1599. 

W.  Long.  104.  15.  Lat  35.  o. 

ACOMAC,  the  name  of  a  county  in  Virginia.  It 
is  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Chefapeak  bay,  on  a  ilip  of 
land,  by  the  irginians  called  the  eajlern  Jliore.  It 
contains  13,959  inhabitants. 

ACOMINATUS,  Nicetas,  was  fecretary  to  A- 
lexius  Comnenus  and  to  liaacus  Angelus  fucceffivcly  : 
lie  wrote  a  hiftorv  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus 
in  1 1 18,  where  Zonaras  ended  his,  to  the  year  1203, 
which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  has  been 
much  applauded  by  the  bell  critics. 

ACONCROBA,  in  Botany ,  the  indigenous  name 
of  a  plant  which  grows  wild  in  Guinea,  and  is  in  great 
elleem  among  the  natives  for  its  virtues  in  the  fmall- 
pox.  They  give  an  infuiion  of  it  in  wine.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  opaque,  and  as  lliff  as  thole  ot  the 
philyrea  •,  they  grow  in  pairs,  and  Hand  on  ffiort  foot- 
ftalks  ;  they  are  final  1  at  each  end,  and  broad  in  the 
middle  •,  and  the  largeft  of  them  are  about  three  inches 
in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  breadth  in  the 
middle.  lake  thofe  of  our  bay,  they  are  of  a  dufky 
colour  on  the  upper  fide,  and  of  a  pale  green  under¬ 
neath. 

ACONITE.  See  Aconitum,  Botany  Index. 

Winter  Aconite.  See  Hellebokus,  Botany  Index. 

ACONITI,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given  to 
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Aconiti  fome  of  the  AtkleTjE,  but  differently  Interpreted. 

II  Mercurialis  underllands  it  of  thole  who  only  anointed 
Acbfta'  ,  their  bodies  with  oil,  but  did  not  linear  themfelves  over 
with  dull,  as  was  the  ufual  practice. 

ACON1TUM,  Aconite,  Wolfsbane,  or  Monks¬ 
hood.  See  Botant  Index. 

ACONTIAS,  in  Zoology,  an  obfolete  name  of  the 
anguis  jaculus,  or  dart-fnake,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  amphibia  lerpentes.  See  Anguis. 

ACONTIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind 

of  dart  or  javelin,  refembiing  the  Roman  pilum. 

ACONTIUS,  a  young  man  of  the  illand  Cea,  who 
having  gone  to  Delos,  to  lee  the  facred  rites  which 
were  performed  there  by  a  crowd  of  virgins  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  fell  defperately  in  love  with  C'ydippe  ; 
but  not  daring  to  alk  her  in  marriage,  on  account  of 
the  meannels  of  his  birth,  infidioully  threw  down  at  her 
feet  an  apple,  on  w  hich  were  infcribed  thele  words,  Me 
tibi  nupturam ,  ( fe/ix  eat  omen,)  Aconti,  Jaro ,  qitam 
colimus,  numina  magna  Deae.  Or,  according  to  others, 
Juro  tibijacrae  per  myjlica  Jacra  Dianac ,  Me  tibi  ven- 
turam  comitem,  fponj 'unique  futv ram.  The  virgin  hav¬ 
ing  taken  up  the  apple,  inadvertently  read  the  words, 
and  thus  apparently  bound  herfelf  by  a  promile ;  for 
by  law,  every  thing  uttered  in  that  temple  was  held  to 
be  ratified.  W  hen  her  father,  a  little  after,  ignorant 
of  what  had  happened,  betrothed  her  to  another  man, 
Ihe  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  fever.  \\  hereupon 
Acontius  lent  her  a  letter,  (expreffedby  Ovid,  Ep.  20.) 
to  perluade  her  that  her  fever  was  cauled  by  Diana  for 
not  having  fulfilled  the  promile  which  ihe  had  made  to 
him  in  the  temple  of  that  goddefs.  C'ydippe  therefore 
refolved  to  comply  with  the  willies  of  Acontius,  even 
againft  the  inclination  of  her  father.  Her  anfwer  is 
the  fubjedt  ol  Ovid’s  21ft  epillle.  ( Adam's  ClaJ'.  Biog.) 

Acontius,  James ,  a  philofopher,  civilian,  and  di¬ 
vine,  born  at  Trent  in  the  16th  century.  He  em¬ 
braced  the  reformed  religion  ;  and  coming  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  favour¬ 
ably  received  and  much  honoured  bv  that  princefs, 
which  he  acknowledges  in  a  book  dedicated  to  her. 
This  work  is  his  celebrated  Collection  of  the  Strata¬ 
gems  of  Satan,  which  has  been  fo  often  tranllated,  and 
palled  through  fo  many  editions. 

ACORN,  the  fruit  of  the  oak  tree.  See  Quercus, 
Botany  Index. 

Acorn,  in  lea  language,  a  little  ornamental  piece 
of  wood,  fafliioned  like  a  cone,  and  fixed  on  the  upper- 
nioft  point  of  the  fpindle,  above  the  vane,  on  the  malt- 
head.  It  is  ufed  to  keep  the  vane  from  being  blow  n  off 
from  the  fpindle  in  a  whirlwind,  or  when  the  ihip  leans 
much  to  one  fide  under  fail. 

ACORUS,  Calamus  Aromaticus,  Sweet  Flag, 
or  Sweet  Rush.  See  Botany  Index. 

Acorus,  in  the  Materia  Medico ,  a  name  fometimes 
given  to  the  great  galangal.  See  Kempferia. 

Acorus,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  blue  coral.  The  true 
fort  is  very  l’carce  •,  fome,  however,  is  fiflied  on  the 
coalts  of  Africa,  particularly  from  Rio  del  He  to  the 
nver  of  the  Camarones.  This  coral  is  part  of  the  mer- 
chandife  which  the  Dutch  trade  for  with  the  Cama¬ 
rones  :  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin  is  alfo  very  much 
efteemed.  It  grows  in  form  of  a  tree  on  a  rocky  bot¬ 
tom. 

ACOSTA,  Uriel,  a  Portuguefe,  bom  at  Oporto 
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towards  the  clofe  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  cdu-  Acofla. 
cated  in  the  Romifh  religion,  which  his  father  alfo v— 
profeffed,  though  defeended  from  one  of  thole  Jewilh  fa¬ 
milies  who  had  been  in  a  manner  forced  to  receive  bap- 
tilm.  Uriel  had  a  liberal  education.  He  wTas  inllruct- 
ed  in  feveral  fciences  ;  and  at  lait  he  lludied  law.  He 
had  by  nature  a  good  temper  and  mild  dilpolltion  j  and 
religion  had  made  fo  deep  an  impreilion  on  his  mind, 
that  he  ardently  defired  to  conform  to  all  the  precepts 
of  the  church,  to  avoid  eternal  death,  which  he  dread¬ 
ed.  He  applied  with  great  alfiduity  to  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  other  religious  books,  carefully  confult- 
ing  alfo  the  creed  of  the  confeffors ;  but  the  more  he 
lludied,  the  more  difficulties  occurred,  which  perplexed 
him  at  length  to  Inch  a  degree,  that,  being  unable  to 
folve  them,  he  fell  into  the  moll  terrible  agonies  of 
mind.  He  thought  it  impoffible  to  fulfil  his  duty  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  required  for  ablolution  ;  fo 
that  he  defpaired  of  falvation,  if  he  could  find  no  other 
means  of  attaining  it :  and  it  proved  difficult  to  aban¬ 
don  a  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bred  up  from  his  in¬ 
fancy,  and  which  had  been  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind. 
However  he  began  to  inquire,  whether  feveral  parti¬ 
culars  mentioned  about  the  other  life  were  agreeable 
to  reafon  ;  and,  upon  enquiry  and  deliberation,  he 
imagined  that  reafon  fuggelled  many  arguments  againll 
them.  Acolla  was  about  two  and  twentv,  when  he 
was  thus  perplexed  with  doubts  :  and  the  relult  of  his 
reflections  was,  that  he  could  not  be  faved  by  the  reli¬ 
gion  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  infancy.  Neverthe- 
lefs  he  profecuted  his  lludies  in  the  law ;  and  at  the 
age  of  five  and  twenty,  was  made  treafurer  in  a  colle¬ 
giate  church.  Being  naturally  of  a  religious  dilpofi- 
tion,  and  nowT  made  uneafy  by  the  popiffi  doctrines,  he 
began  to  lludy  Mofes  and  the  prophets ;  where  he 
thought  he  found  more  fatisfadion  than  in  the  gofpel, 
and  at  length  became  convinced  that  Judaifm  was  the 
true  religion  :  and,  as  he  could  not  profels  it  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  he  refolved  to  leave  the  country.  He  accordingly 
refigned  his  place,  and  embarked  for  Amllerdam  with 
his  mother  and  brothers  ;  whom  he  had  ventured  to  in- 
llruct  in  the  principles  of  the  Jewilh  religion,  even 
when  in  Portugal.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Amller¬ 
dam,  they  became  members  of  the  fynagogue ;  were 
circumcifed  according  to  cuftom  ;  and  he  changed  his 
name  of  Gabriel  for  that  of  Uriel.  A  little  time  was 
lufficicnt  to  fliew  him,  that  the  Jews  did  neither  in 
their  rites  nor  morals  conform  to  the  law  ol  Moles,  of 
which  he  could  not  but  declare  his  difapprobation  : 
but  the  chiefs  of  the  fynagogue  gave  him  to  underfland, 
that  he  mull  exactly  oblerve  their  tenets  and  culloms  j 
and  that  he  would  be  excommunicated,  if  he  deviated 
in  the  leall  from  them.  This  threat,  however,  had  no 
effedt  j  for  he  thought  it  would  be  a  moll  mean  beha¬ 
viour  in  him,  who  had  left  the  lwcets  ol  his  native 
country  purely  for  liberty  of  confidence,  to  lubmit  to  a 
fet  of  Rabbis  without  any  prope  r  jurifdidion  ;  and  that 
it  would  Ihew  both  want  of  courage  and  piety,  if  he 
lliould  ftifle  his  fentiments  on  this  occafion.  lie  there¬ 
for  periifted  in  his  invedives,  and  in  confequence  was 
excommunicated  :  the  effect  ot  which  was  Inch,  that 
his  own  brothers  durll  not  fpcak  to  him,  nor  lalute  him 
when  they  met  him  in  the  llreets.  I  Hiding  hnnlelt 
thus  fituated,  he  wrote  a  book  in  his  jiiflificalion 
wherein  he  endeavours  to  Ihe w,  that  the  rite-  and  tra¬ 
ditions 
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Acofta.  ditions  of  the  Pharifees  are  contrary  to  the  writings  of 
- — r— J  Mofes,  and  foon  after  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  Sad- 
ducees  :  for  he  had  worked  bimfelf  up  to  a  belief,  that 
the  rewards  and  punifhments  of  the  old  law  relate  only 
to  this  life  ;  and  this,  becaufe  Mofes  nowhere  men¬ 
tions  the  joys  of  heaven,  or  the  torments  of  hell.  His 
adverfaries  were  overjoyed  at  his  embracing  this  tenet ; 
foreleeing,  that  it  would  tend  greatly  to  juftify,  in  the 
fight  of  Chriftians,  the  proceedings  of  the  fynagogues 
againft  him.  Before  his  book  was  printed,  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  piece  upon  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  phyfician,  who  omitted  nothing  he  could  iug- 
geft  to  make  Acofta  pafs  for  an  atheift.  The  very 
children  were  encouraged  to  intuit  him  in  the  ftreets, 
and  to  batter  his  houi'e  with  Hones  ;  all  which  however 
did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  a  treadle  againft  the 
phvfician,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  confute  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  foul’s  immortality.  The  Jews  now'  made 
application  to  the  magiftrates  of  Amllerdam  ;  and  in¬ 
formed  againft  him,  as  one  who  wanted  to  undermine 
the  foundation  of  both  Jewilh  and  Chriftian  religions. 
He  was  thrown  into  prifon,  but  bailed  out  within  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  5  however  all  the  copies  of  his 
works  were  feized,  and  he  bimfelf  fined  in  300  florins. 
Neverthelefs,  he  proceeded  Hill  farther  in  his  icepti- 
cifm.  He  now  began  to  examine,  whether  the  law  of 
Mofes  came  from  God  ;  and  he  fuppofed  he  had  at 
length  found  reafons  to  convince  him,  that  it  was  only 
a  political  invention.  Yet,  inftead  of  drawing  this  in¬ 
ference  from  thence,  “  I  ought  not  to  return  to  the 
Jewifli  communion,”  he  thus  argued  with  himlelf, 
Why  fliould  I  continue  all  my  life  cut  ofl'  from  the 
communion,  expofed  to  fo  many  inconveniences,  efpe- 
cially  as  I  am  in  a  country  where  I  am  a  ftranger,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  language  ?  Had  I  not  better 
play  the  ape  among  apes  ?”  He  accordingly  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Jewilh  church,  after  he  had  been  excommu¬ 
nicated  1 5  years  •,  and,  after  having  made  a  recanta¬ 
tion  of  what  he  had  written,  fubfcribed  every  thing  as 
they  directed.  A  few  days  after,  he  was  accufed  by 
a  nephew,  who  lived  in  his  houfe,  that  he  did  not,  as 
to  his  eating  and  many  Other  points,  conform  to  the 
laws  of  the  lynagogue.  This  accufation  was  attended 
with  very  bad  confequences  :  for  a  relation  of  Acofta, 
who  had  got  him  reconciled  to  the  lynagogue,  thought 
he  was  in  honour  bound  to  perlecute  him  with  the  ut- 
moft  violence.  The  Rabbis  and  the  reft  of  the  Jews 
were  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit ;  efpecially,  when 
they  found  that  Acofta  had  diffuaded  two  Chriftians, 
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Preliminary  "I  N  Phyjics ,  is  that  fcic-nce  which  inftructs  us  in  the 
Obferva-  1  nature  0f  found.  It  is  divided  by  fome  writers  in- 
.  tlom-  ,  to  Diacoujlics,  which  explains  the  properties  of  thofe 
v  founds  that  come  directly  from  the  fonorous  body  to  the 
ear*,  and  Catacoujlics,  which  treats  of  reflefted  founds; 
hut  fuch  diftindtions  do  not  appear  to  be  ol  any  real 
utility. 

Sound  is  a  term  of  which  it  would  be  prcpofterous 
to  offer  any  definition,  as  it  may  almoft  be  laid  to  ex- 
prefs  a  Ample  idea :  But  when  we  confider  it  as  a  sen¬ 
sation,  and  ftill  more  when  we  confider  it  as  a  PER- 
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who  had  come  from  London  to  Amfterdam,  from  turn-  Acofta 
ing  Jews.  He  was  fummoned  before  the  grand  coun-  H 
cil  of  the  fynagogue ;  when  it  was  declared  to  him, ,  Acouftics.^ 
that  he  mult  again  be  excommunicated,  if  he  did  not  * 
give  fuch  fatisfaction  as  fliould  be  required.  He  found 
the  terms  fo  hard,  that  he  could  not  comply.  The 
Jews  thereupon  again  expelled  him  from  their  commu¬ 
nion  ;  and  he  afterwards  fuffered  various  hardlhips  and 
great  perl'ecutions,  even  from  Lis  own  relations.  After 
remaining  feven  years  in  a  moft  wretched  fituation,  he 
at  length  declared  he  was  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  len- 
tence  of  the  lynagogue,  having  been  told  that  he  might 
eafily  accommodate  matters ;  for,  that  the  judges,  be¬ 
ing  i'atisfied  with  his  fubmiliion,  would  i'often  the  fie- 
verity  of  the  difcipline.  Acofta,  however,  w  as  caught 
in  a  i'nare  ;  for  they  made  him  undergo  the  moft  ri¬ 
gorous  penance.  Thele  particulars  relating  to  the 
life  of  Acofta,  are  taken  from  his  work,  entitled, 

“  Exemplar  human  x  Viter”  publilhed  and  refuted  by 
Limborch.  It  is  fuppofed  that  he  compol’ed  it  a  few' 
davs  before  his  death,  after  having  determined  to  lay- 
violent  hands  on  himlelf.  He  executed  this  horrid  re- 
folution  a  little  after  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
kill  his  principal  enemy  ;  for  the  piftol,  with  which  he 
intended  to  have  lhot  him  as  he  palled  his  houfe,  having 
miffed  fire,  he  immediately  fhut  the  door,  and  flict  him¬ 
lelf  with  another  piftol.  This  happened  at  Amfterdam, 
but  in  what  year  is  not  exactly  known. 

A  COST  AN,  a  mountainous  ifland  in  the  north  feas, 
between  Alia  and  America,  obl'ervedby  Captain  Cook. 

ACOUSMATICI,  fometimes  alfo  called  Acovjlici , 
in  Grecian  antiquity,  fuch  of  the  difciples  of  Pytha¬ 
goras  as  had  not  completed  their  five  years  probation. 

ACOUSTIC,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  that  . 
relates  to  the  ear,  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  or  the  doctrine 
of  founds. 

Acoustic  Duel,  in  Anatomy,  the  fame  with  meatus 
auditonus,  or  the  external  paffage  of  the  ear.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy. 

Acoustic  lnjlrument,  or  auricular  tube.  See  Acou¬ 
stics. 

Acoustic  Vejfels,  in  the  ancient  theatres,  were  a 
kind  of  veffels  made  of  brafs,  lhaped  in  the  bell  falhion, 
which  being  of  all  tones  within  the  pitch  of  the  voice 
or  even  of  inftruments,  rendered  the  found  more  au¬ 
dible,  fo  that  the  adtors  could  be  heard  through  all  parts 
of  theatres  which  were  even  400  feet  in  diameter. 

Acoustic Difciples,  among  the  ancient  Pythagoreans, 
thofe  more  commonly  called  Acousmatici. 
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CEPTION,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  deferip- preliminary 
tion  of  it ;  becaufe  this  mull  involve  certain  relations  Obferva- 
of  external  things,  and  certain  trains  of  events  in  the  ^ tions.  ^ 
material  world,  which  make  it  a  proper  object  of  phi-  ’  * 
lofophical  difeuffion.  Sound  is  that  primary  informa¬ 
tion  which  we  get  of  external  things  by  means  of  the 
fenfe  of  hearing.  This,  however,  does  not  explain  it ; 
for  were  we  in  like  manner  to  deferibe  our  fenfe  of 
hearing,  we  fliould  find  ourfelves  obliged  to  fay,  that  it 
is  the  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  found.  Languages 
are  not  the  invention  of  philofophers  ;  and  we  muft  not 

expect 
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Preliminary  expect  precifion,  even  in  the  fimplelt  cafes.  Our  nie- 
Obferva-  thods  of  exprelling  the  information  given  us  by  our 
tions.  .  different  fenfes  are  not  fimilar,  as  a  philofopher  cau- 
*  tioufly  contriving  language  would  make  them.  W  e 
have  no  word  to  exprefs  the  primary  or  generic  object 
of  our  fenfe  of  feeing :  for  we  believe,  that  even  the 
vulgar  confider  light  as  the  medium,  but  not  the  objedt. 
This  is  certainly  the  cafe  (how  juitly  we  do  not  fay) 
with  the  philofopher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words 
fmell,  found,  and  perhaps  tafte,  are  conceived  by  mod 
perfons  as  exprelling  the  immediate  objects  of  the  fenfes 
of  fuelling,  hearing,  and  tailing.  Smell  and  found  axe 
haftily  conceived  as  feparate  exiitences,  and  as  mediums 
of  information  and  of  intercourle  with  the  odoriferous 
and  founding  bodies  ;  and  it  is  only  the  very  cautious 
philofopher  who  diftinguilhes  between  the  fmell  which 
he  feels  and  the  perfume  which  fills  the  room.  Thole 
of  the  ancients,  therefore,  who  taught  that  founds  were 
beings  wafted  through  the  air,  and  felt  by  our  ears, 
Ihould  not,  even  at  this  day,  be  coniidercd  as  awkward 
obfervers  of  nature.  It  has  required  the  long,  patient, 
and  lagacious  conlideration  of  the  moll  penetrating  ge- 
niufes,  from  Zeno  the  Stoic  to  Sir  Il'aac  Newton,  to 
dil’cover  that  what  we  call  found,  the  immediate  exter¬ 
nal  object  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  is  nothing  but  a  par¬ 
ticular  agitation  of  the  parts  of  furrounding  bodies,  act¬ 
ing  by  mechanical  impulfe  on  our  organs  \  and  that  it 
is  not  any  feparate  being,  nor  even  a  fpecific  quality 
inherent  in  any  particular  thing,  by  which  it  can  af¬ 
fect  the  organ,  as  we  fuppofe  with  relpedt  to  a  perfume, 
but  merely  a  mode  of  exillence  competent  to  every 
atom  of  matter.  And  thus  the  defeription  which  wTe 
propofed  to  give  of  found  mull  be  a  defeription  of  that 
flate  of  external  contiguous  matter  which  is  the  cavfe 
of  found.  It  is  not  therefore  prefatory  to  any  theory 
or  fet  of  doctrines  on  this  fubjedt  j  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  film  or  refult  of  them  all. 

To  difeover  this  Hate  of  the  external  body,  by  which, 
without  any  farther  intermedium  of  fubilance  or  of  ope¬ 
ration,  it  affe&s  our  fenfitive  faculties,  mull  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  great  llep  in  fcience.  It  will  fhow  us  at 
leall  one  way  by  which  mind  and  body  may  be  con- 
nefted.  It  is  fuppofed  that  we  have  attained  this  know- 
ledge  with  refpeCt  to  found.  Our  fuccefs,  therelore,  is 
a  very  pleafing  gratification  to  the  philofophic  mind. 
It  is  Hill  more  important  in  another  view :  it  has  en¬ 
couraged  us  to  make  iimiiar  attempts  in  other  cafes, 
and  has  fupplied  us  with  a  fact  to  which  an  ingenious 
mind  can  ealily  fancy  fomething  analogous  in  many  ab- 
ftrufe  operations  of  nature,  and  thus  it  enables  us  to 
give  fome  fort  of  explanation  of  them.  Accordingly 
this  ufe  has  been  moll  liberally  made  of  the  mechanical 
theory  of  found  •,  and  there  is  now  fcarcely  any  pheno¬ 
menon,  either  of  matter  or  mind,  that  has  not  been 
explained  in  a  manner  fomewhat  fimilar.  But  we  are 
forry  to  fay  that  thefe  explanations  have  done  no  credit 
to  philofophy.  They  are,  for  the  moll  part,  ilrongly 
marked  with  that  precipitate  and  felf-conceited  impa¬ 
tience  which  has  always  chara  fieri  led  the  invclligations 
conducted  folelyby  ingenious  fancy.  1  he  conie- 
quenccs  of  this  procedure  have  been  no  lefs  fatal  to 
the  progrefs  of  true  knowledge  in  modern  times  than 
in  the  ichools  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  the  ethereal 
philofophers  of  this  age,  like  the  followers  of  A  rill  otic 
of  old,  have  filled  ponderous  volumes  with  nonfeiife 
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and  error.  It  is  ftrange,  however,  that  this  fnould  be  Preliminary 
the  effect  of  a  great  and  fuccefsful  itep  in  philofophy  :  Obferva- 
But  the  fault  is  in  the  philofophers,  not  in  the  fcience.  Uons'  . 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  account  which 
Newton  has  given  of  the  propagation  of  a  certain  clafs 
of  undulations  in  an  elaltic  fluid.  But  this  procedure 
of  nature  cannot  be  feen  with  diilinctnefs  and  precifion 
by  any  but  well-informed  mathematicians.  They  alone 
can  reft  with  unlhaken  confidence  on  the  conclufions 
legitimately  deduced  from  the  Newtonian  theorems  •, 
and  even  they  can  infure  fuccefs  only  by  treading  with 
the  moll  fcrupulous  caution  the  Heps  of  this  patient 
philofopher.  But  few  have  done  this  j  and  we  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thole  who  em¬ 
ploy  the  Newtonian  doctrines  of  elaftic  undulations  for 
the  explanation  of  other  phenomena  have  taken  the 
trouble,  or  indeed  were  able,  to  go  through  the  Heps 
of  the  fundamental  propofition  (Prin.  II.  50,  &.C.).  But 
the  general  refults  are  fo  plain,  and  admit  of  luch  im- 
preifive  illullration,  that  they  draw  the  aflent  of  the 
moll  carelefs  reader  ;  and  all  imagine  that  they  under¬ 
hand  the  explanation,  and  perceive  the  whole  proce¬ 
dure  of  nature.  Emboldened  therefore  by  this  fuc¬ 
cefsful  Hep  in  philofophy,  they,  without  hefitation, 
fancy  fimilar  intermediums  in  other  cafes ;  and  as  air 
has  been  found  to  he  a  vehicle  for  found,  they  have 
fuppofed  that  fomething  which  they  call  ether,  iome- 
how  refembling  air,  is  the  vehicle  of  vilion.  Others 
have  proceeded  farther,  and  have  held  that  ether,  or 
another  fomething  like  air,  is  the  vehicle  of  ienfation 
in  general,  from  the  organ  to  the  brain  :  nay,  we  have 
got  a  great  volume  called  A  Theory  of  Man,  where 
all  our  fenfations,  emotions,  affections,  thoughts,  and 
purpofes  or  volitions,  are  faid  to  he  fo  many  vibrations 
of  another  fomething  equally  unfeen,  gratuitous,  and 
incompetent  5  and,  to  crown  all,  this  exalted  doctrine, 
when  logically  profecuted,  mull  terminate  in  the  dil- 
covery  of  thole  vibrations  which  pervade  all  others, 
and  which  conllitute  what  we  have  been  accuflomed  to 
venerate  by  the  name  Deity.  Such  mujl  be  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  philofophy  ;  and  a  truly  philofophical 
differtation  on  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being  can 
be  nothing  clj'e  than  an  accurate  defeription  of  thefe  vi¬ 
brations  ! 

This  is  not  a  needlefs  and  declamatory  rhapfody.  If 
the  explanation  of  found  can  be  legitimately  transferred 
to  thole  other  claffes  of  phenomena,  thefe  are  certain 
refults  •,  and  if  fo,  all  the  difeoveries  made  by  Newton 
are  but  the  glimmerings  of  the  morning,  when  compar¬ 
ed  with  his  meridian  fplendour.  But  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  logic  forbids  us  to  make  this  transterence 
of  explanation,  we  mull  continue  to  believe,  for  little 
while  ldnger,  tlrnt  mind  is  lomething  different  from  vi¬ 
brating  matter,  and  that  no  kind  ot  olcillations  will  con¬ 
llitute  infinite  wildom. 

It  is  of  immenfe  importance  therefore  to  under!! and 
thoroughly  this  doltrine  of  iound,  that  we  may  lee 
clearly  and  precilely  in  what  it  coniiils,  what  are  the 
phenomena  of  iound  that  arc  fully  explained,  what  are 
the  ilata  and  the  affumptions  on  which  the  explanations 
proceed,  and  what  is  the  prerijc  mechanical  lull  in 
w hich  it  terminates.  For  this,  or  a  fad  perfectly  fimi¬ 
lar,  mull  terminate  every  explanation  which  w.  derive 
from  this  bv  analogy,  however  perfect  the  analo.  v  may 
be.  This  previous  knowledge  mull  be  complcli  a 
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piienomena  m  a  fimilar  manner.  Then,  and  not  till 
( then,  he  is  able  to  fay  what  dalles  of  phenomena  will 
admit  of  the  explanation  :  and,  when  all  this  is  done, 
his  explanation  is  ilill  an  hypothejis ,  till  he  is  able  to 
prove,  from  other  indifputable  fcurces,  the  exiltence 
and  agency  of  the  fame  thing  analogous  to  the  elailic 
fluid,  from  which  all  is  borrowed. 

At  prei'ent  therefore  we  lhall  content  ourfelves  with 
giving  a  Ihort  hiiiory  of  the  fpeculations  of  philofophers 
on  the  nature  of  found,  tracing  out  the  Heps  by  which 
xve  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  it. 
YVe  apprehend  this  to  be  of  great  importance  ;  be- 
caufe  it  fnows  us  what  kind  of  evidence  we  have  for  its 
truth,  and  the  paths  which  we  muft  fhun  if  we  wilh  to 
proceed  farther  :  and  we  truft  that  the  progrefs  which 
we  have  made  will  appear  to  be  fo  real,  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  to  be  obtained  lo  alluring  to  a  truly  philofopbical 
mind,  that  men  of  genius  will  be  incited  to  exert  their 
utmoft  efforts  to  pais  the  prefent  boundaries  of  our  real 
pr  ogre  Is. 

In  the  infancy  of  philofophy,  found  was  held  to  be 
a  feparate  exiltence,  fomething  which  would  be,  al¬ 
though  no  hearing  animal  exilled.  This  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  wafted  through  the  air  to  our  organ  ot  hear¬ 
ing,  which  it  wras  fuppofed  to  affect  in  a  manner  relem- 
bling  that  in  which  our  noftrils  are  affected  when  they 
give  us  the  l'enfation  of  fmell.  It  was  one  of  the  Pla- 
SPECIES,  fitted  for  exciting  the  intellectual  ipe- 
which  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  find’s  con¬ 
templation. 

Yet,  even  in  thofe  early  years  of  feience,  there  were 
fome,  and,  in  particular,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
Stoic  fchool,  who  held  that  found,  that  is,  the  caul'e  ol 
found,  was  only  the  particular  motion  of  external  grois 
matter,  propagated  to  the  ear,  and  there  producing  that 
agitation  of  the  organ  by  which  the  foul  is  immediate¬ 
ly  affeCted  with  the  fenlation  of  found.  Zeno,  as  quot¬ 
ed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  *,  fays,  “  Hearing  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  air  which  intervenes  betxveen  the  thing 
Zenos  opi-  f0U)U\ing  and  the  car.  The  air  is  agitated  in  a  lpheri- 
cal  form,  and  moves  off  in  waves  ;  and  falls  on  the  ear, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  water  in  a  ciitem  undulates 
in  circles  when  a  ftone  has  been  thrown  into  it.”  The 
ancients  were  not  remarkable  for  precifion,  either  of 
conception  or  argument,  in  their  difcullions,  and  they 
were  contented  with  a  general  and  vague  view  of  things. 
Some  followed  the  Platonic  notions,  and  many  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Zeno,  but  without  any  further  attempts  to  give 
a  diftindt  conception  of  the  explanation,  or  to  compare 
it  with  experiment. 

But  in  later  times,  duringthe  ardent  refearches  in  the 
laft  century  into  the  phenomena  of  nature,  this  became 
-  an  interefting  fubjedt  of  inquiry.  The  invention  of  the 
air-pump  gave  the  firft  opportunity  of  deciding  by  expe¬ 
riment  whether  the  elailic  undulations  of  air  were  the 
caufes  of  found  :  and  the  trial  fully  ellablifhed  this 
point  •,  for  a  bell  rung  in  vacuo  gave  no  found,  and  one 
rung  in  condenfed  air  gave  a  very  loud  one.  It  was 
therefore  received  as  a  doctrine  in  general  phyfics  that 
air  was  the  vehicle  of  found. 

The  celebrated  Galileo,  the  parent  of  mathematical 
difeovery  of  philofophy,  dilcovered  the  nature  of  that  connexion  be¬ 
ef  muficuT  t"een  ^ie  lengths  of  mufical  chords  and  the  notes  which 
chords.  they  produced,  which  had  been  obferved  by  Pytbago- 
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ras,  or  learned  by  him  in  his  travels  in  the  eaft,  and  Pl.e];mjnary 
which  he  made  the  foundation  of  a  refined  and  beauti-  obferva- 
ful  feience,  the  theory  of  muiic.  Galileo  fhowed,  that  tions. 
the  real  connexion  fubiifted  between  the  tones  and  the  -y— — * 

vibrations  of  thefe  chords,  and  that  their  different  degrees 
of  acutenefs  correlponded  to  the  different  frequency  of 
their  vibrations.  The  very  elementary  and  familiar  de- 
monftration  which  lie  gave  of  this  connexion  did  not 
fatisfy  the  curious  mathematicians  of  that  inquifitive  age  •, . 
and  the  mechanical  theory  of  mufical  chords  was  prole - 
cuted  to  a  great  degree  of  refinement.  In  the  courfe  of 
this  inveftigation,  it  appeared  that  the  chord  vibrated  in 
a  manner  preciiely  fimilar  to  a  pendulum  vibrating  in 
a  cycloid.  It  mult  therefore  agitate  the  air  contiguous 
to  it  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  thus  there  is  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  agitation  which  the  air  can  receive  and 
maintain,  winch  is  very  interefting. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  took  up  this  queftion  as  worthy  of^ewton’s 
his  notice  5  and  endeavoured  to  alcertain  with  mat  he- 
matical  precifion  the  mechanifm  of  this  particular  clals 
of  undulatidns,  and  gave  us  the  fundamental  theorems 
concerning  the  undulations  of  elailic  fluids,  which  make 
the  47th,  &c.  propofitions  of  Book  II.  of  the  Principles 
of  Natural  Philofophy.  They  have  been  (perhaps  ha- 
ftily)  coniidered  as  giving  the  fundamental  doctrines 
concerning  the  propagation  ol  found.  A  variety  of  tacts  correlponds 
are  narrated  in  the  article  PNEUMATICS,  to  ihow  that  'Vth  the 
fucli  undulations  aBualiy  obtain  in  the  air  of  our  at  1110-  found, 
fphere,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  let  ol  phenomena  of 
found  which  precifely  correfpond  to  all  the  mechanical 
■circumllances  of  thele  undulations. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  anatomiils  and  phyfiologills  Refearches 
were  bufily  employed  in  examining  the  llrufiiire  of  our  of  anato- 
organs  of  hearing.  Imprefled  with  the  validity  ol  this  units, 
doctrine  of  aerial  undulations  being  the  caul'e  of  found, 
their  refearches  were  always  directed  with  a  view  to  dif- 
cover  thofe  circumllances  in  the  ftrudture  of  the  ear 
which  rendered  it  an  organ  fiilceptible  of  agitations 
from  this  caul'e  5  and  they  dilcovered  many  which  ap¬ 
peared  as  contrivances  for  making  it  a  drum,  on  which 
the  aerial  undulations  from  without  muft  make  very  for- 
cible  impulfes,  fo  as  to  produce  very  fonorous  undula¬ 
tions  in  the  air  contained  in  it.  1  hcl'e  therefore  they 
coniidered  as  the  immediate  objedts  of  fenlation,  or  the 
immediate  cauies  ot  tound. 

But  fome  anatomiils  law  that  this  would  not  he  a  full 
account  of  the  matter  :  for  alter  a  drum  is  agitated,  it 
has  done  all  that  it  can  do  j  it  has  produced  a  noife. 

But  a  farther  procefs  goes  on  in  our  ear :  There  is 
behind  the  membrane,  which  is  the  head  ot  this  drum, 
a  curious  mechanitm,  which  communicates  the  agitations 
of  the  membrane  (the  only  thing  acted  on  by  the  un¬ 
dulating  air)  to  another  chamber  of  moll  Angular  con- 
ftrudtion,  where  the  auditory  nerve  is  greatly  expanded. 

They  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  organ  called  the  structure 
drum  does  not  act  as  a  drum,  but  in  fome  other  way.  In-  of  the  ear. 
deed  it  feems  had  logic  to  fuppole  that  it  acts  as  a  drum 
merely  by  producing  a  noife.  This  is  in  no  refpect  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  noife  produced  out  of  the  ear  \  and  it  it 
is  to  be  heard  as  a  noife,  we  muft  have  another  ear  by 
which  it  may  be  heard,  and  this  ear  mult  be  another 
J'uch  drum  •,  and  this  mull  have  another,  and  fo  on  for 
ever.  It  is  like  the  inaccurate  notion  that  vifion  is  the 
contemplation  of  the  pifture  on  the  retina.  Thefe  ana- 
tomifts  attended  therefore  to  the  ftrudture.  Here  they 
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preliminary  obferved  a  prodigious  unfolding  of  the  auditory  nerve 
Obfcrva-  of  the  ear,  which  is  curioufly  diilrihuted  through  every 
ti  nis.  part  0f  this  cavity,  lining  its  lides,  hung  acrofs  it  like 
T  a  curtain,  and  fending  oft’  fibres  in  every  direction,  fo  as 
to  leave  hardly  a  point  of  it  unoccupied.  They  thought 
the  machinery  contained  in  the  drum  peculiarly  fitted 
for  producing  undulations  of  the  air  contained  in  this 
labyrinth,  and  that  by  thcfe  agitations  of  the  air  the 
contiguous  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  impelled, 
and  that  thus  we  get  the  feufation  of  found. 

Of  the  hu-  The  cavity  intervening  between  the  external  ear  and 
■‘fan.  this  inner  chamber  appeared  to  thcfe  anatomifts  to  have 
no  other  ufe  than  to  allow  a  very  free  motion  to  the 
Jlapes  or  little  pifton  that  is  employed  to  agitate  the  air 
in  the  labyrinth.  This  piilon  condenfes  on  a  very  fmall 
fnrface  the  impulfe  which  it  receives  from  a  much  lar¬ 
ger  furface,  ft  rained  by  the  malleus  on  the  entry  of  the 
tvrnpanum,  on  purpol'e  to  receive  the  gentle  agitations 
of  the  external  air  in  the  outer  canal.  This  membra¬ 
nous  furface  could  not  be  agitated,  imlefs  completely 
detached  from  every  thing  round  it ;  therefore  all  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  this  mechanitm  have  it  in  a  cavitv 
containing  only  air.  But  they  held,  that  nature  had 
even  taken  precautions  to  prevent  this  cavity  from  act¬ 
ing  as  a  drum,  hv  making  it  of  i’uch  an  irregular  ram¬ 
bling  form  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  cavity  of  a  fvmme- 
trical  fiiape,  like  a  veftel,  but  rather  refembles  the  ram¬ 
bling  holes  and  blebs  which  are  often  i'een  in  a  piece  of 
bread,  fcattered  through  the  fubftance  of  the  cranium, 
and  communicating  with  each  other  bv  fmall  paftages. 
The  whole  of  tKefe  caVernulse  are  lined  with  a  loftifii 
membrane,  which  ftill  farther  unfits  this  cavity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  found.  This  reai'oning  is  fpecious,  but  not  very 
conclufive.  We  might  even  alfert,  that  this  anfraCtuous 
form,  with  narrow  paftages,  is  well  fitted  for  producing 
noife.  If  we  place  the  ear  dole  to  the  fmall  hole  in 
the  fide  of  a  military  drum,  we  fliall  hear  the  fmalleft 
tap  of  the  drumftick  like  a  violent  blow.  The  lining 
of  the  cavernulae  is  nervous,  and  may  therefore  be 
ftrongly  affeCted  in  the  numerous  narrow  paftages  be¬ 
tween  the  cells. 

<df  other  While  thele  fpcculations  were  going  on  with  refpeCt 
animals.  the  ear  of  the  breathing  animals,  obferVations  were 
occafionally  made  on  other  animals,  fucli  as  reptiles, 
ferpents,  and  fifties,  which  give  undoubted  indications 
of  hearing;  and  many  very  familiar  facts  were  oblerved 
or  recollected,  where  founds  are  communicated  through 
or  by  means  of  lolid  bodies,  or  by  water  :  therefore, 
without  inquiring  how  or  by  what  kind  of  mechanifni 
it  is  brought  about,  it  became  a  very  general  belief 
among  phyfiologifts,  that  all  fillies,  and  perhaps  all  ani¬ 
mals,  hear,  and  that  water  in  particular  is  a  vehicle  of 
found.  Manv  experiments  are  mentioned  by  Kircher 
and  others  on  the  communication  of  found  through 
folid  bodies,  fuch  as  mafts,  yards,  and  other  long 
beams  of  drv  fir,  with  fimilar  refults.  Dr  Monro  has 
publifhed  a  particular  account  of  very'  curious  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  propagation  of  lound  through  water  in 
his  Differtation  on  the  Phyfiology  of  Fifties  ;  lo  that  it 
now  appears  that  air  is  by  no  means  the  only  vehicle  ot 
found. 

Water  dif-  In  i76oCotuni  publifhed  his  important  difeovery, 
‘-red  in  that  the  labyrinth  or  inmoft  cavity  of  the  car  in  ani- 
'■ul  c  ir F"  m  ‘ls  *s  completely  filled  witli  water.  This,  after  lome 
conteft,  has  been  completely  demonll rated  (fee  in 
VoL.  I.  Part  I. 
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particular  Meckel  Junior  dc  Lahyrinthi  Auris  Co.rten-  Preliminary 
tis,  Argentor.  1777),  and  it  feems  now  to  be  admitted  Obferva- 
by  all.  ,  tioHS  . 

This  being  the  cafe,  our  notions  of  the  immediate 
caul'e  of  found  riraft  undergo  a  great  revolution,  and  a 
new  refearch  muft  be  made  into  the  way  in  which  the 
nerve  is  affeCted :  for  it  is  not  enough  that, we  fubftitute 
the  undulations  of  water  for  thofe  of  air  in  the  laby¬ 
rinth.  The  well-informed  mechanician  will  fee  at  once,  Increafes 
that  the  vivacity  of  the  agitations  of  the  nerve  will  be  the  force  of 
greatlv  increafed  hv  this  fubftitution  ;  for  if  water  be  tPe 
perfectly  elailic  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  undu- 
latorv  agitation  which  it  receives,  its  cfleCt  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  ipecific  gravity  :  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  an  experiment  very  eafily  made,  lmmerfe 
a  table-bell  in  Water  contained  in  a  large  thin  glal’s  vef- 
fek  Strike  it  with  a  hammer.  The  found  will  be 
heard  as  if  the  bell  bad  been  immediately  ftrttck  on  the 
lides  of  the  veftel.  The  filling  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
car  with  water  is  therefore  an  additional  mark  of  the 
wifdom  of  the  Great  Artift.  But  this  is  not  enough  for 
informing  us  concerning  the  ultimate  mechanical  event 
in  the  proceis  of  hearing.  The  manner  in  which  the 
nerve  is  expofed  to  tbefe  undulations  muft  he  totally 
different  from  what  Was  formerly  imagined.  The  fila¬ 
ments  and  membranes,  which  have  been  deferibed  by 
former  anatomifts,  muft  have  been  found  by  them  in  a 
ftate  quite  unlike  to  their  fituation  and  condition  in  the 
living  animal.  Accordingly  the  moil  eminent  anato- 
niifts  of  Europe  feem  at  prefent  in  great  uncertainty  as 
to  the  ftate  of  the  nerve,  and  are  keenly  occupied  in 
obfervations  to  this  purpol'e.  The  deferiptions  given  by 
Monro,  Scarpa,  Camper,  Comparetti,  and  others,  are 
full  of  raoft  curious  difeoveries,  which  make  almoft  a  to¬ 
tal  change  in  our  notions  of  this  fubjeCt,  and  will,  we 
hope,  be  productive  of  rnoft  Valuable  information. 

Scarpa  has  difcovered  that  the  folid  Cavity  called  theScarpa’« 
labyrinth  contains  a  threefold  expanlion  of  the  auditory  difeovery  ot 
nerve.  One  part  of  it,  the  cochlea,  contains  it  in  a  fi- 
brillous  ftate,  ramified  in  a  moft  fymmetrical  manner  inie 
through  the  whole  of  the  zona  mollis  of  the  lamina  fpi-  the  laby- 
ralis,  where  it  anaftomofes  with  another  production  ofrinth. 
it  diffufed  over  the  general  lining  of  that  cavity.  An¬ 
other  department  of  the  nerve,  all'o  in  a  fibrous  ftate,  is 
fpread  over  the  external  furface  of  a  membranaceous 
bag,  which  nearly  fills  that  part  of  the  veftihulc  into 
which  the  femicircular  canals  open,  and  alfo  that  orifice 
which  receives  the  impreflions  of  the  ftapes.  This  hag 
fends  off  tubular  membranaceous  ducts,  which,  in  like 
manner,  nearly  fill  thefe  femicircular  canals.  A  third 
department  of  the  nerve  is  fpread  over  the  external  fnr¬ 
face  of  another  membranaceous  bag,  which  lies  between 
the  one  juft  now  mentioned  and  the  cochlea,  but  ha¬ 
ving  no  communication  with  either,  alniolt  completely 
filling  the  remainder  of  the  vellibule.  Thus  the  veftibulc 
and  canal  feem  only  a  cafe  for  protecting  this  fenfitive 
membranaceous  veffel,  which  is  almoft,  but  not  altoge¬ 
ther,  in  contact  with  the  offeous  cafe,  being  feparated 
bv  a  delicate  and  almoft  lluid  cellular  fubftance.  The 
fibrillous  expanfion  of  the  nerve  is  not  indifcriininatelv 
diffufed  over  the  furface  of  thefe  facculi,  but  evidently 
directed  to  certain  foci,  where  the  fibres  are  conftipatcd. 

And  this  is  the  lalt  appearance  of  the  fibrous  ftate  ot 
the  nerve  ;  for  when  the  infidc  of  thefe  lacculi  is  infeCt- 
ed,  no  fibres  appear,  but  a  pulp  (judged  to  be  nervous 
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from  its  Gmilarity  to  other  pulpy  productions  of  the 
brain)  adhering  to  the  membranaceous  coat,  and  not  fe- 
parable  from  it  by  gently  waffling  it.  It  is  more  abun¬ 
dant,  that  is,  of  greater  thicknefs,  oppofite  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fibrous  foci.  No  organical  ftructure  could  be 
diicovered  in  this  pulp,  but  it  probably  is  organized ; 
for,  belides  this  adhering  pulp,  the  water  in  the  facculi 
was  obferved  to  be  clammy  or  mucous ;  fo  that  in  all 
probability  the  val'cular  or  fibrous  ftate  of  the  nerve  is 
fucceeded  byr  an  uninterrupted  production  (perhaps 
columnar  like  bai’alt,  though  not  cohering)  5  and  this  at 
lall  ends  in  fimple  dilfemination,  fymmetrical,  however, 
where  water  and  nerve  are  alternate  in  every  direction. 

To  thefe  obfervations  of  Scarpa,  Comparetti  adds 
the  curious  circumftance  of  another  and  regular  tym¬ 
panum  in  the  foramen  rotundum,  the  cylindric  cavity 
of  which  is  enclofed  at  both  ends  by  a  fine  membrane. 
The  membrane  which  l’eparates  it  from  the  cochlea  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  variable  tenlion,  being  drawn 
up  to  an  umbo  by  a  cartilaginous  l'peck  in  its  middle, 
which  he  thinks  adheres  to  the  lamina  f'piralis,  and  thus 
ferves  to  ftrain  the  drumhead,  as  the  malleus  ftrains  the 
great  membrane  known  to  all. 

Thefe  are  moll  important  obfervations,  and  muft 
greatly  excite  the  curiofity  of  a  truly  philosophical 
mind,  and  deferve  the  moil  careful  inquiry  into  their 
juftnefs.  If  thefe  are  accurate  deferiptions  of  the  or¬ 
gan,  they  feem  to  conduit  us  farther  into  the  i’ccrets  of 
nature  than  any  thing  yet  known. 

We  think  that  they  promife  to  give  us  the  greateft 
ftep  yet  made  in  phyfiologv,  viz.  to  fliow  us  the  1  ail 
mechanical  fait  which  occurs  in  the  long  train  inter- 
pofed  between  the  external  body  and  the  incitement  of 
our  fcnlitive  fyftem.  But  there  is,  as  yet,  great  and 
ellential  differences  in  the  deferiptions  given  by  thole 
-  celebrated  naturalifts.  It  cannot  be  otherwife.  The 
containing  labyrinth  can  be  laid  open  to  our  \  iew  in 
no  other  way  than  by  deftroying  it  and  its  moil  deli¬ 
cate  contents  are  the  firft  fufferers  in  the  {earth.  '1  hey 
are  found  in  very  different  fituations  and  conditions  by 
different  anatomifts,  according  to  their  addrefs  or  their 
good  fortune.  Add  to  this,  that  the  natural  varieties 
are  very  confidcrablc.  Faithful  deferiptions  muft  there¬ 
fore  give  very  different  notions  of  the  ultimate  action 
and  reaction  between  the  unorganized  matter  in  the  la¬ 
byrinth  and  the  ultimate  expanlion  of  the  auditory 
nerve. 

The  progrefs  which  has  been  made  in  many  parts 
of  natural  Science  has  been  great  and  wonderful  }  and 
perhaps  we  are  not  too  languine,  when  we  exprels 
our  hopes  that  the  obfervations  and  experiments  of 
anatomifts  and  mechanicians  will  foon  furnifh  us  with 
Such  a  collection  of  facts  rcfpeCling  the  ftructure  and 
the  contents  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  as  might  enable 
us  to  give  a  jnfter  theory  of  found  than  is  yet  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  phitofophers.  There  feems 
to  be  no  abatement  of  ardour  in  the  reSearches  of 
the  phyfiologifts ;  and  they  will  not  remain  long  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  truth. or  miitake  in  the  accounts  given 
by  Scarpa  and  Comparetti.  A  collection  of  accurate 
obfervations  on  the  ftruCture  of  the  ear  would  give  us 
principles  on  which  to  proceed  in  explaining  the 
various  methods  of  producing  external  founds,  ft  he 
nature  of  continued  founds  might  then  be  treated  of, 
and  would  appear,  we  believe,  very  different  from 
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what  it  is  commonly  fuppofed.  Under  this  head  Preliminary 
animal  voices  might  be  particulai'ly  confidered,  and  Obferva- 
the  elements  of  human  ipeech  properly  alcertained.  ^ 

When  the  production  of  continued  founds  is  once 
fhown  to  be  a  thing  regulated  by  principle,  it  may  be 
fyftematically  treated,  and  this  principle  may  he  con¬ 
fidered  as  combined  with  every  mechanical  ftate  of 
body  that  may  be  pointed  out.  This  will  iuggeft 
to  us  methods  of  producing  found  whicli  have  not 
yet  been  thought  of,  and  may  therefore  give  us 
founds  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Such  an 
acquilition  is  not  to  be  defpifed  nor  rejected.  The 
bountiful  Author  of  our  being  and  of  all  our  fa¬ 
culties  has  made  it  an  objeCt  of  moll  enchanting  re- 
lifli  to  the  human  mind.  The  Greeks,  the  moft  culti¬ 
vated  people  who  have  ever  figured  on  the  ftage  of  life, 
enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  mufic  with  rapture.  Even  the 
poor  negro,  after  toiling  a  whole  day  beneath  a  tropi¬ 
cal  fun,  will  go  ten  miles  in  the  dark  to  dance  all 
night  to  the  fimple  ‘  mufic  of  the  balafoe,  and  return 
without  fleep  to  his  next  day’s  toil.  The  penetrating 
eye  of  the  anatomift  has  diicovered  in  the  human  la¬ 
rynx  an  apparatus  evidently  contrived  for  tempering 
the  great  movements  of  the  glottis,  io  as  to  enable  us 
to  produce  the  intended  note  with  the  utmoll  precifion. 

There  is  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  coni'unnnate  Ar- 


is  no 

till  has  not  thought  it  unworthy  of  his  attention. 

thankfulnefs  this 


We 

ought  therefore  to  receive  with  thankfulnefs  this  pre- 
fent  from  our  Maker — this  luborum  dulce  lenimen  ;  and 
it  is  furely  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philoiopher  to 
add  to  this  innocent  elegance  of  life. 

Chap.  I.  Different  Theories  of  Sound. 

Most  founds,  we  all  know,  are  conveyed  to  us  on  of  the  ve- 
the  bofom  of  the  air.  In  whatever  manner  they  either  hides  of 
float  upon  it,  or  are  propelled  forward  in  it,  certain  ^ouuc'- 
it  is,  that,  without  the  vehicle  of  this  or  lome  other 
fluid,  we  fhould  have  no  founds  at  all.  Let  the  air 
be  exhaufted  from  a  receiver,  and  a  bell  fliall  emit  no 
found  when  rung  in  the  void  •,  for,  as  the  air  continues 
to  glow  Id's  denle,  the  found  dies  away  in  proportion, 
fo  that  at  lull  its  ftrongeft  vibrations  arc  almoil  totally 
filent. 

Thus  air  is  a  vehicle  for  found.  However,  we  muft  Air  not  the- 
not,  with  lome  pliilolophcrs  affert,  that  It  is  the  only  on'y  one‘ 
vehicle ;  that,  if  there  were  no  air,  we  fhould  have  no 
founds  wliatfoever  :  for  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that 
founds  are  conveyed  through  water  with  the  fame  faci¬ 
lity  with  which  they  move  through  air.  A  bell  rung 
in  water  returns  a  tone  as  dillind  as  it  rung  111  air. 
ft'li is  was  obferved  by  Derham,  who  alio  remarked  that 
the  tone  came  a  quarter  deeper.  Jt  appears,  from  the 
experiments  of  naturalifts,  that  fiflies  have  a  flrong  per¬ 
ception  of  founds,  even  at  the  bottom  of  deep  rivers. 

From  hence,  it  would  feem  not  to  be  very  material  in 
the  propagation  ot  founds,  whether  the  fluid  which 
conveys  them  be  elallic  or  otherwife.  'Water,  which 
of  all  fubftances  that  we  know,  has  the  leaft  elafticity, 
yet  ferves  to  carry  them  forward  5  and  it  we  make  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  difference  of  its  denfity,  perhaps  the 
founds  move  in  it  with  a  proportional  rapidity  to  what 
they  are  found  to  do  in  the  elaftic  fluid  of  air.  But 
though  air  and  water  arc  both  vehicles  of  found,  yet 
neither  of  them  according  to  fome  pliilolophcrs  feems 
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Differeut  to  be  fo  by  itfelf,  but  only  as  it  contains  an  exceeding- 
Theories  ofly  fubtle  fluid  capable  of  penetrating  the  moll  l'olid  bo- 
.  Sou‘‘d'  ,  dies.  Hence,  by  the  medium  of  that  fluid,  founds  can 
be  propagated  through  wood,  or  metals,  even  more 
readily  than  through  the  open  air.  Bv  the  fame  means, 
deaf  people  may  be  made  fenfible  of  found  if  they  hold 
a  piece  of  metal  in  the  mouth,  one  end  of  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  founding  body.  And  as  it  is  certain,  that 
air  cannot  penetrate  metals,  the  medium  of  found,  fay 
thev,  nmil  be  of  a  more  fubtle  nature  j  and  thus  the 
electrical  fluid  will  naturally  occur  as  the  proper  one. 
But  why  then  is  found  no  longer  heard  in  an  exhaulted 
receiver,  if  the  air  is  not  the  fluid  by  which  it  is  con¬ 
veyed,  feeing  the  eleftrical  matter  cannot  be  excluded  ? 
The  reply  to  this  is  obvious  :  The  electrical  fluid  is  fo 
exceedingly  fubtle,  and  pervades  l'olid  bodies  with  fo 
much  eafe,  that  any  motion  of  a  l’olid  body  in  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  electric  matter  by  itfelf,  can  never  excite  a  de¬ 
gree  of  agitation  in  it  fufficient  for  producing  a  found  •, 
but  if  the  electric  fluid  is  entangled  among  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  air,  water,  wood,  metal,  &c.  whatever  affects 
their  particles  will  all'o  affect  this  fluid,  and  produce 
an  audible  noife.  In  the  experiment  of  the  air-pump, 
it  is  alleged  there  may  be  an  ambiguitv,  as  the  gra¬ 
dual  exhauiting  of  the  air  creates  an  increafmg  differ¬ 
ence  of  preffure  on  the  outfide,  and  may  occafion  in  the 
glals  a  difficulty  of  vibrating,  fo  as  to  render  it  lefs  fit 
to  communicate  to  the  air  without  the  vibrations  that 
llrike  it  from  within.  From  this  caule  the  diminution 
of  iound  in  an  exhaulled  receiver  may  be  fuppofed  to 
proceed,  as  well  as  from  the  diminution  of  the  air.  But 
if  any  internal  agitation  of  its  parts  ffiould  happen  to 
the  electrical  fluid,  exceeding  loud  noifes  might  be  pro¬ 
pagated  through  it,  as  has  been  the  cafe  when  large 
meteors  have  kindled  at  a  great  dillance  from  the  earth. 
It  is  alfo  difficult,  they  fuppol'e,  to  account  for  the  ama¬ 
zing  velocity  of  found,  upon  the  fuppolition  that  it  is 
propagated  by  means  of  air  alone,  for  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  the  ftrongelt  and  moll  violent  gale  is, 
in  its  courfe,  inert  and  fluggilh,  compared  with  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  found. 

One  thing  however  is  certain,  that  whether  the  fluid 
which  conveys  the  note  be  elallic,  or  nonelallic,  what¬ 
ever  lound  we  hear  is  produced  by  a  llroke,  which  the 
iounding  body  makes  againll  the  fluid,  whether  air  or 
water.  The  fluid  being  flruck  upon,  carries  the  im- 
prellion  forward  to  the  ear,  and  there  produces  its  fen- 
M  hat  found  ffition.  Philofophers  are  fo  far  agreed,  that  they  all 
is,  and  how  allow  that  found  is  nothing  more  than  the  impreffion 
propagated.  maile  by  an  elaflic  body  upon  the  air  or  water,  and 
this  impreffion  carried  along  by  either  fluid  to  the  or¬ 
gan  of  hearing.  But  the  manner  in  which  this  con¬ 
veyance  is  made,  is  Hill  difputed  :  AMiether  the  lound 
is  difful'ed  into  the  air,  in  circle  beyond  circle,  like 
the  waves  of  water  when  we  dillurb  the  fmootlmefs  of 
its  furface  by  dropping  in  a  Hone  j  or  whether  it  tra¬ 
vels  along,  like  rays  diffufed  from  a  centre,  fomewhat 
in  the  fwift  manner  that  electricity  runs  along  a  rod 
of  iron  j  thefe  are  the  quellions  which  have  divided  the 
learned. 

Newton's  Newton  was  of  the  firll  opinion.  He  has  explained 
tUcory.  the  progreffinn  of  found  by  an  undulatory,  or  rather  a 
vermicular  motion  in  the  parts  of  the  air.  If  we  have 
an  exa<H  idea  of  the  crawling  of  fome  infedts,  we  fliall 
have  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  progrcllion  of  found  upon 
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this  hypothefis.  This  in  feci,  for  mllance,  in  its  motion,  Different 
firll  carries  its  contractions  from  the  hinder  part,  in  or- Theories  of 
der  to  throw  its  fore  part  to  the  proper  dillance,  then  ,  Souiu1,  t 
it  carries  its  contractions  from  the  fore  part  to  the  hin¬ 
der  to  bring  that  forward.  Something  fimilar  to  this 
is  the  motion  of  the  air  when  llruck  upon  by  a  found¬ 
ing  body.  To  be  a  little  more  precife,  luppofe  ABC, 

Plate  I.  fig.  i.  the  linking  of  a  harpfichord  ferewed  to 
a  proper  pitch,  and  drawn  out  of  the  right  line  by  the 
finger  at  B.  \\  e  lliall  have  occafion  elfewhere  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  fuch  a  llring  would,  if  let  go,  vibrate  to  E  5 
and  from  E  to  D,  and  back  again  5  that  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  thus  to  vibrate  like  a  pendulum,  for  ever,  if  not 
externally  refilled,  and,  like  a  pendulum,  all  its  little 
vibrations  would  be  performed  in  equal  times,  the  lall 
and  the  firll  being  equally  long  in  performing  alfo 
that,  like  a  pendulum,  its  greatell  fwiftnefs  would  al¬ 
ways  be  when  it  arrived  at  E,  the  middle  part  of  its  ' 
motion.  Now  then,  if  this  llring  be  fuppofed  to  fly 
from  the  finger  at  B,  it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  he 
its  own  motion,  fuch  alfo  will  be  the  motion  of  the 
parts  of  air  that  fly  before  it.  Its  motion,  as  is  obvious, 
is  firft  uniformly  accelerated  forward  from  B  to  E, 
then  retarded  as  it  goes  from  E  to  D,  accelerated  back 
again  as  it  returns  from  D  to  E,  and  retarded  from  E 
to  B.  This  motion  being  therefore  fucceffively  pro¬ 
duced  through  a  range  of  elallic  air,  it  mull  happen, 
that  the  parts  of  one  range  of  air  will  he  lent  forward 
with  accelerated  motion,  and  then  with  a  retarded  mo¬ 
tion.  This  accelerated  motion  reaching  the  remotcll 
end  of  the  firll  range  will  be  communicated  to  a  fecond 
range,  while  the  uearell  parts  of  the  firll  range  being 
retarded  in  their  motion,  and  falling  back  with  the  re- 
ceffion  of  the  llring,  retire  firll  with  an  accelerated, 
then  with  a  retarded  motion,  and  the  remotcll  parts 
will  foon  follow.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  parts 
of  the  firll  range  are  thus  falling  back,  the  parts  of  the 
fecond  range  are  going  forward  with  an  accelerated 
motion.  Thus  there  will  be  an  alternate  condenfation 
and  relaxation  of  the  air,  during  the  time  of  one  vibra¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  the  air  going  forward  llrikes  any  oppofing 
body  with  greater  force  than  upon  retiring,  lo  each  of 
thefe  accelerated  progreffions  has  been  called  by  New¬ 
ton  a  pulje  of  found. 

Thus  will  the  air  be  driven  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  llring.  But  now  we  mull  obferve,  that  thefe 
pulfes  will  move  every  way  ",  for  all  motion  impreffed 
upon  fluids  in  any  direction  whatfoever,  operates  all 
around  in  a  fphere  :  fo  that  founds  will  be  driven  in  all 
directions,  backwards,  forwards,  upwards,  downwards, 
and  on  every  fide.  They  will  go  on  fucceeding  each 
other,  one  on  the  outfide  of  the  other,  like  circles  in 
dilliu-hed  water  ;  or  rather,  they  will  lie  one  without 
the  other,  in  concentric  (hells,  Ihell  above  fliell,  as  we 
fee  in  the  coats  of  an  onion. 

All  who  have  remarked  the  tone  of  a  hell,  w  liile  its 
founds  are  decaying  away,  mull  have  an  idea  of  the 
pulfes  of  found,  which,  according  to  Newton,  arc  form¬ 
ed  by  the  air’s  alternate  progrcllion  and  receffion.  \nd 
it  mull  be  obferved,  that  as  each  of  thefe  pulles  is 
formed  by  a  lingle  vibration  of  the  firing,  they  mull 
be  equal  to  each  other  }  for  the  vibrations  ot  tin  llring 
are  known  to  be  fo. 

Again,  as  to  the  velocity  with  which  founds  travel, 
this  Newton  determines,  bv  the  moil  difficult  rali-ula 
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Different  tion  that  can  be  imagined,  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
Theories  ofthiekneis  of  the  parts  of  the  air,  and  the  diilar.ee  of 
Sound,  thefe  parts  from  each  other.  From  hence  he  goes  on 
v  ”  to  prove,  that  each  little  part  moves  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  like  a  pendulum  ;  and  from  thence  he  proceeds 
to  demonllrate,  that  if  the  atmofphere  were  of  the  fame 
denfity  everywhere  as  at  the  iurface  of  the  earth,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  a  pendulum,  that  reached  from  its  higheft 
l’urface  down  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  would  by  its 
vibrations  difeover  to  us  the  proportion  of  the  velocity 
with  which  founds  travel.  The  velocity  with  which 
each  pulfe  would  move,  he  ihows,  would  be  as  much 
greater  than  the  velocity  of  luch  a  pendulum  f winging 
with  one  complete  vibration,  as  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  is  greater  than  the  diameter.  From  hence  he 
calculates,  that  the  motion  of  found  null  be  979  feet 
in  one  fecond.  But  this  not  being  conionant  to  ex¬ 
perience,  he  takes  in  another  condderation,  which  de- 
ftroys  entirely  the  rigour  of  his  former  demonlfration, 
namely,  vapours  in  the  air  ;  and  then  finds  the  motion 
of  found  to  be  1142  feet  in  one  fecond,  or  near  13 
miles  in  a  minute  ;  a  proportion  which  experience  had 
eftabliflied  nearly  before. 

Preceding  This  much  will  ferve  to  give  an  obfeure  idea  of  a 
theory  op-  theory  which  has  met  with  numerous  oppofers.  Even 
pofed.  John  Bernoulli,  Newton’s  greateft  difciple,  modeftly 
owns  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  underfland  this  part 
of  the  Prirtcipia.  Fie  attempted  therefore  to  give  a 
more  pcrfpicuous  demonftration  of  his  own,  that  might 
confirm  and  illuftrate  the  Newtonian  theory.  The 
fubject  feemed  to  rejeCt  elucidation  ;  his  theory  is  ob- 
vioufly  wrong,  as  D’Alembert  has  proved  in  his  ft  hco- 
ry  of  Fluids. 

The  objec-  Various  have  been  the  objections  that  have  been 
dons.  made  to  the  Newtonian  fyftem  of  founds.  It  is  urged, 
that  this  theory  can  only  agree  with  the  motion  ol 
found  in  an  elaitic  fluid,  whereas  founds  are  known  to 
move  forward  through  water  that  is  not  elallic.  1  o 
explain  their  progrel’s  therefore  through  water,  a  fe¬ 
cond  theory  muft  be  formed  5  lo  that  two  theories  muft 
be  made  to  explain  a  fimilar  c fleet  5  which  is  contrary 
to  the  fimplicity  of  true  philofophy,  for  it  is  contrary 
to  the  fimplicity  of  nature.  It  is  further  urged,  that 
this  flow  vermicular  motion  but  ill  reprelents  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  founds  travel,  as  we  know  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  is  aim  oft  13  miles  in  a  minute.  In  fhort, 
it  is  urged,  that  fuch  undulations  as  have  been  deferib- 
cd,  when  coming  from  feveral  fonorous  bodies  at  once, 
would  crofs,  obftruCt,  and  confound  each  other  •,  fo 
that,  if  they  were  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  this  means 
we  fhould  hear  nothing  but  a  medley  of  dilcord  and 
broken  articulations.  But  this  is  equally  with  the  reft 
contradictory  to  experience,  fince  we  hear  the  fulleft 
concert,  not  only  without  confulion,  but  with  the  high¬ 
eft  pleafure.  Thefe  objections,  whether  well  found¬ 
ed  or  not,  have  given  rife  to  another  theory :  which 
we  lliall  likewife  lay  before  the  reader  •,  though  it  too 
appears  liable  to  objections,  which  fliall  be  afterwards 
mentioned. 

Another  E very-found  may  be  confidered  as  driven  ofl  from 
theory.  the  founding  body  in  ftraight  lines,  and  imprefled  upon 
the  air  in  one  direction  only  •,  but  whatever  imp’reflion 
is  made  upon  a  fluid  in  one  direction,  is  diftufed  upon 
its  furface  into  all  directions :  fo  that  the  found  firft 
driven  direCtly  forward  loon  fills  up  a  wide  fphere,  and 


is  heard  on  every  fide.  Thus,  as  it  is  imprefled,  it  in-  Different 
ftautaneouflv  travels  forward  with  a  very  i'wift  motion,  Theories  of 
refembling  the  velocity  with  which  we  know  eleClricity  Sound, 
flies  from  one  end  of  a  line  to  another.  1— y— ; 

Now,  as  to  the  pulles,  or  elofe  lhakes  as  the  mnfi- 
cians  exprefs  it,  which  a  founding  body  is  known  to- 
make,  each  pulfe  (fay  the  fupporters  of  this  theory) 
is  itfelf  a  diitinCt  and  perfeCt  found,  and  the  interval 
between  every  two  pulfcs  is  profoundly  filent.  Con¬ 
tinuity  of  found  from  the  fame  body  is  only  a  decep¬ 
tion  of  the  hearing  j  for  as  each  diftinCt  found  iucceeds 
at  very  fmall  intervals,  the  organ  has  no  time  to  tranf- 
mit  its  images  with  equal  fwiftnefs  to  the  mind,  and 
the  interval  is  thus  loft  to  l'enfe  :  juft  as  in  feeing  a 
flaming  torch,  whirled  rapidly  round,  it  appears  as  a 
ling  of  fire.  In  this  manner  a  beaten  drum,  at  lome 
fmall  diftance,  prelents  us  with  the  idea  of  continuing 
found.  When  children  run  with  their  Hicks  along  a 
rail,  a  continuing  found  is  thus  reprefented,  though  it 
need  fcarce  be  obferved  that  the  ftroke  againlt  each 
rail  is  perfectly  diftinCt  and  infulated. 

According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the  pulfes  are 
nothing  more  than  diftinCt  founds  repeated  by  the  fame 
body,  the  firft  ftroke  or  vibration  being  ever  the  loud 
eft,  and  travelling  farther  than  thofe  that  follow-,  while 
each  l'ucceeding  vibration  gives  a  new  found,  hut  with 
diminilhed  force,  till  at  laft  the  pulfes  decay  away  to¬ 
tally,  as  the  force  decays  that  gives  them  exiltence. 

All  bodies  whatloever  that  are  ftruck  return  more  or 
lefs  a  found  :  but  forne,  wanting  elaftieity,  give  back 
no  repetition  of  the  found  •,  the  noife  is  at  once  produ¬ 
ced  and  dies  :  while  other  bodies,  however,  there  are, 
which  being  more  elaftic  and  capable  of  vibration,  give 
back  a  found,  and  repeat  the  fame  feveral  times  fuc- 
ceffivelv.  Thefe  laft  are  laid  to  have  a  tone  }  the  others 
are  not  allowed  to  have  any. 

This  tone  of  the  elaftic  firing,  or  hell,  is  notwith- 
ftanding  nothing  more  than  a  fimilar  found  ot  what 
the  former  bodies  produced,  hut  with  the  dilference  ot 
being  many  times  repeated,  while  their  note  is  but 
lingle.  So  that,  if  we  would  give  the  former  bodies  a 
tone,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  make  them  repeat  their 
found,  by  repeating  our  blows  iwiftly  upon  them.  This 
will  effectually  give  them  a  tone  5  and  even  an  unnnili- 
cal  inftrnment  has  often  had  a  fine  effect  by  its  tone  in 
our  concerts. 

Let  us  now  go  on  then  to  fuppofc,  that  by  fvvift 
and  equably  continued  ftrokes  we  give  any  nonelaftic 
body  its  tone  :  it  is  very  obvious,  that  no  alterations 
will  be  made  in  this  tone  by  the  quicknefs  of  the  ftrokes,. 
though  repeated  ever  fo  fait.  Thefe  will  only  render 
the  tone  more  equal  and  continuous,  but  make  no  al¬ 
teration  in  the  tone  it  gives.  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
make  an  alteration  in  the  force  of  each  blew,  a  differ¬ 
ent  tone  will  then  undoubtedly  be  excited.  The  dif¬ 
ference  will  be  fmall,  it  muft  be  confefl’cd  ■,  for  the  tones- 
of  thefe  inflexible  bodies  are  capable  hut  of  lmall  va  ¬ 
riation  ;  however,  there  will  certainly  he  a  difference. 

The  table  on  which  wc  write,  for  inftance,  will  return 
a  different  found  when  ftruck  with  a  club,  from  what 
it  did  when  ftruck  only  with  a  fwitch.  Thus  nonelaftiu 
bodies  return  a  difference  of  tone,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  fwiftnefs  with  which  their  found  is  repeated,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  blow  which  pro¬ 
duced  it }  for  in  two  equal  nonelaftic  bodies,  that  body- 

produced 
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Different  produced  the  deepeft  tone  which  was  llruck.  by  the 
Theories  of  greateft  blow. 

Sound.  We  now  then  come  to  a  critical  quell  ion,  What  is 
«  it  that  produces  the  difference  of  tone  in  two  elallic 
founding  bells  or  llrings  ?  or,  what  makes  one  deep  and 
the  other  Ihrill  ?  This  queftion  has  always  been  hither¬ 
to  anl'wered  bv  laving,  that  the  depth  or  height  of  the 
note  proceeded  from  the  llownefs  or  fwiftnefs  of  the 
times  of  the  vibrations.  The  lloweil  vibrations,  it  has 
been  laid,  are  qualified  for  producing  the  deepeil  tones, 
while  the  fwiftell.  vibrations  produce  the  high  ell  tones. 
In  this  cafe,  an  effedt  has  been  given  for  a  caul'e.  It  is 
in  faft  the  force  with  which  the  founding  firing  llrikes 
the  air  when  llruck  upon,  that  makes  the  true  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  tones  of  founds.  It  is  this  force",  with  greater 
or  lefs  impreifions,  refembling  the  greater  or  lei's  force 
of  the  blows  upon  a  nonelallic  body,  yvhich  produces 
correfpondent  affections  of  found.  The  greatell  forces 
produce  the  deepeil  founds  •,  the  high  notes  are  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  fmall  efforts.  In  the  fame  manner  a  bell,  wide 
at  the  mouth,  gives  a  grave  found ;  but  if  it  be  very 
maffy  withal,  that  will  render  it  Hill  graver  j  but  if 
maffv,  wide,  and  long  or  high,  that  will  make  the 
tone  deepeil  of  all. 

Thus,  then,  will  elallic  bodies  give  the  deepeft  found 
in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  they  llrike  the 
air  :  hut  if  we  fliould  attempt  to  increafe  their  force  by 
giving  them  a  llronger  blow,  this  will  be  in  vain  ;  they 
will  ftill  return  the  lame  tone  •,  for  luch  is  their  forma¬ 
tion,  that  they  are  fonorous  only  becaufe  they  are  elaf- 
tic,  and  the  force  of  this  elafticity  is  not  increafed  by 
our  ftrength,  as  the  greatnefs  of  a  pendulum’s  vibra¬ 
tions  will  not  be  increafed  by  falling  from  a  greater 
height. 

Now  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  elallic  firings  vi¬ 
brate  the  deepeil  tones,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  long- 
ell  llrings  have  the  widtfi  vibrations,  and  confequentlv 
go  backward  and  forward  floweft ;  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  fliortell  firings  vibrate  the  quickell,  or  come 
and  go  in  the  fliortell  intervals.  From  hence  thofe 
who  have  treated  of  founds  have  afferted,  as  was  laid 
before,  that  the  tone  of  the  firing  depended  upon  the 
length  or  the  fhortnel’s  of  the  vibrations.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  cafe.  One  and  the  fame  firing,  when  llruck, 
mull  always,  like  the  fame  pendulum,  return  precifely 
fimilar  vibrations  •,  but  it  is  well  known,  that  one  and 
the  fame  firing,  when  llruck  upon,  does  not  always  re¬ 
turn  preeifelv  the  fame  tone :  i’o  that  in  this  cafe  the 
vibrations  follow  one  rule,  and  the  tone  another.  The 
\  ibrations  mull  be  invariably  the  fame  in  the  lame  firing, 
which  does  not  return  the  fame  tone  invariably,  as  is 
well  known  to  muficians  in  general.  In  the  violin,  for 
infiance,  thev  can  eafilv  alter  the  tone  of  the  firing  an 
octave  or  eight  notes  higher,  by  a  l'oftcr  method  ot  draw¬ 
ing  the  bow  ;  and  fomc  are  known  thus  to  bring  out 
the  moll  charming  airs  imaginable.  Thefe  peculiar 
tones  arc  by  the  F.nglifli  fiddlers  called  jiute-notes.  1  he 
only  reafon,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  can  be  aftigned 
tor  the  fame  firing  thus  returning  different  tones,  mull 
eertainlv  be  the  different  force  of  its  (Irokes  upon  the 
air.  In  one  cafe,  it  has  double  the  tone  of  the  other  \ 
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becaufe  upon  the  foft  touches  of  the  tow,  only  half  its  Different 
elafticity  is  put  into  vibration.  Theories  of 

This  being  underftood  (  centime  the  authors  of  Sound, 
this  theory),  we  ihall  be  able  clearly  to  account  for  »  ‘ 

many  things  relating  to  founds  that  have  hitherto 
been  inexplicable.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  it  be  alk- 
ed,  \\  hen  two  llrings  are  llretched  together  of  equal 
lengths,  tenfions,  and  thieknefs,  how  does  it  happen, 
that  one  of  them  being  llruck,  and  made  to  vibrate 
throughout,  the  other  ihall  vibrate  throughout  alfo  ? 
the  anfwer  is  obvious  :  The  force  that  the  firing  llruck 
receives  is  communicated  to  the  air,  and  the  air  com¬ 
municates  the  lame  to  the  fimilar  fixing ;  which  there¬ 
fore  receives  all  the  force  of  the  former  ;  and  the  force 
being  equal,  the  vibrations  mull,  he  lo  too.  -Again  : 

Put  the  queltion,  If  one  firing  be  but  half  the  length 
of  the  other,  and  be  llruck,  how  will  the  vibrations 
he  ?  The  anfwer  is,  The  longeft  firing  will  receive  all 
the  force  of  the  firing  half  as  long  as  itfelf,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  will  vibrate  in  proportion,  that  is,  through  half 
its  length.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  the  longeft  firing 
were  three  times  as  long  as  the  other,  it  would  only 
vibrate  in  a  third  of  its  length  j  or  if  four  times,  in  a 
fourth  of  its  length.  In  fliort,  whatever  force  the 
fmaller  firing  impreffes  upon  the  air,  the  air  evil!  im- 
prefs  a  fimilar  force  upon  the  longer  firing,  and  par¬ 
tially  excite  its  vibrations. 

From  hence  alfo  we  may  account  for  the  caule  of  thole  Eolian 
charming  melancholy  gradations  of  iound  in  the  Folian  Lyre, 
lvre,  Plate  I.  fig.  2.\  an  inllrumcnt  (fays  Sir  John  Haw¬ 
kins)  lately  obtruded  upon  the  public  as  a  new  invc  nliou, 
though  deferibed  above  a  century  ago  by  Kircher  *.  *  Vide 
This  inftrument  is  eafily  made,  being  nothing  more  Kircher'a 
than  a  long  narrow  box  of  thin  deal,  about  30  inches  ^ ,'  ,'rZ‘n' 
long,  5  inches  broad,  and  inches  deep,  with  a  cir¬ 
cle  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  fide  or  belly  about  ii 
inch  diameter  pierced  with  imall  holes.  On  this  lide  are 
feven,  ten  or  (according  to  Kircher)  fifteen  or  more 
firings  of  very  fine  gut,  ftrctched  over  bridges  at  each 
end,  like  the  bridge  of  a  fiddle,  and  ferewed  up  or  re¬ 
laxed  with  ferew-pins  (b).  The  firings  are  all  tuned 
to  one  and  the  fame  note  ;  and  the  inllrumcnt  is  pla¬ 
ced  in  feme  current  of  air,  where  the  wind  can  bin  111 
over  its  llrings  with  freedom.  A  window  with  the 
lalli  juft  railed  to  give  the  air  admiifion  will  anfwer 
this  purpofe  exactly.  Now  when  the  entering  air 
blows  upon  tbele  firings  with  different  degrees  ot  force, 
there  will  be  excited  different  tones  of  found  ;  lome- 
times  the  blaft  brings  out  all  the  tones  in  full  concert  ; 
fometimes  it  finks  them  to  the  fofteft  murmurs  ;  it 
feels  for  cverv  tone,  and  by  its  gradations  of  llrength 
folicits  thofe  gradations  of  found  which  art  has  taken 
different  methods  to  produce. 

It  remains,  in  the  lall  place,  to  confider  (by  this 
theory)  the  londnefs  and  lownefs,  or,  as  the  mulicians 
fpeak,  the  llrength  and  fottnefs  of  Iound.  In  vibrat¬ 
ing  elallic  firings,  tbc  louduefs  of  the  tone  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  deepnefs  of  the  note  ;  that  is,  in  two 
firings,  ail  things  in  other  circumll antes  alike,  the 
deepeft  tone  will  be  loudeft.  In  mnfieal  inllruments 
upon  a  different  principle,  as  in  the  violin,  it  is  otlur. 


acoustics: 


(b)  The  figure  represents  the  inftrument  with  ten  chords  ;  of  which  fomc  direct  only  eight  to  be  turn.  *n 
foas,  and  the  two  outermoll  oclaves  below  them.  13 ut  this  foetus  to  be  not  material. 
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Different  wife  the  tones  are  made  in  fuch  inftruments,  by  a 
Theories  of  number  of  fmall  vibrations  crowded  into  one  ftroke. 

Sound.  The  rofmed  bow,  for  inftance,  being  drawn  along  a 
v  ftring,  its  roughnelfes  catch  the  firing  at  very  fmall 
intervals,  and  excite  its  vibrations.  In  this  inilrument, 
therefore,  to  excite  loud  tones,  the  bow  muft  be  drawn 
quick,  and  this  will  produce  the  greatefl  number  of 
vibrations.  But  it  mull  be  obfcrved,  that  the  more 
quick  the  bow  pafles  over  the  firing,  the  lefs  apt  will 
the  roughnefs  of  its  furface  be  to  touch  the  firing  at 
every  inflant  ;  to  remedy  this,  therefore,  the  bow  mull 
be  preffed  the  harder  as  it  is  drawn  quicker,  and  thus 
its  fullell  found  will  be  brought  from  the  inilrument. 
If  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  vibrations  in  an  inflrumeut  thus 
rubbed  upon,  exceed  the  force  of  the  deeper  found  in 
another,  then  the  fwift  vibrations  will  be  heard  at  a 
greater  diftance,  and  as  much  farther  off  as  the  fwift¬ 
nefs  in  them  exceeds  the  force  in  the  other. 

Tbe  nature  ]}y  the  fame  theory  (it  is  alleged)  may  all  the  phe- 
found^d^  nomena  of  mufical  founds  be  eafily  explained. — The 
luftrated  fables  of  the  ancients  pretend,  that  mufic  was  firfl 

according  found  out  by  the  beating  of  different  hammers  upon 
to  the  fame  the  fmith’s  anvil.  Without  purfuing  the  fable,  let  us 
theory.  endeavour  to  explain  the  nature  of  mufical  founds  by 
a  fimilar  method.  Let  us  fuppofe  an  anvil,  or  feveral 
limilar  anvils,  to  be  ilruck  upon  by  feveral  hammers  of 
different  weights  or  forces.  The  hammer,  which  is 
double  that  of  another,  upon  linking  the  anvil  will 
produ'ce  a  found  double  that  of  the  other :  this  double 
found  muficians  have  agreed  to  call  an  octave.  The 
ear  can  judge  of  the  difference  or  refemblance  of  thefe 
founds  with  great  cafe,  the  numbers  being  as  one  and 
two,  and  therefore  very  readily  compared.  Suppofe 
that  a  hammer,  three  times  lefs  than  the  firfl,  llrikes 
the  anvil,  the  found  produced  by  this  will  be  three 
times  lefs  than  the  firfl  :  fo  that  the  ear,  in  judging 
the  fimilitude  of  thefe  founds,  will  find  fomewhat  more 
difficulty ;  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  tell  how  often 
one  is  contained  in  three,  as  it  is  to  tell  how  often  it 
is  contained  in  two.  Again,  Suppofe  that  a  hammer 
four  times  lefs  than  the  firfl  flrikes  the  anvil,  the  ear 
will  find  greater  difficulty  Hill  in  judging  precifely  the 
difference  of  the  founds  ;  for  the  difference  of  the  num¬ 
bers  four  ami  one  cannot  lo  foon  be  determined  with 
precilion  as  three  and  one.  If  the  hammer  be  five 
times  lefs,  the  difficulty  of  judging  will  be  flill  greater. 
If  the  hammer  be  fix  times  lefs,  the  difficulty  Hill  in- 
creal’es,  and  fo  alfo  of  the  feventh,  fo  that  the  ear  can¬ 
not  always  readily  and  at  once  determine  the  precife 
-gradation.  Now,  of  all  comparifons,  thofe  which  the 
mind  makes  moll  eafily,  and  with  leaff  labour,  are  the 
moH  pleafing.  There  is  a  certain  regularity  in  the 
human  foul,  by  which  it  finds  happinefs  in  exaft  and 
flriking,  and  eafily  made  companions.  As  the  ear  is 
but  an  inffrument  of  the  mind,  it  is  therefore  moH 
pleafed  with  the  combination  of  any  two  founds,  the 
difference  of  which  it  can  moff  readily  diflinguifh.  It 
is  more  pleafed  with  the  concord  of  two  founds  which  are 
to  each  other  as  one  and  two,  than  of  two  founds  which 
are  as  one  and  three,  or  one  and  four,  or  one  and  five, 
or  one  and  fix  or  feven.  Upon  this  pleafure,  which 


(c)  It  is  certain,  that  in  proportion  to  the  fimplici 
nations ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  the  caufe 
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the  mind  takes  in  comparifon,  all  harmony  depends.  Of  Mufical 
The  variety  of  founds  is  infinite  ;  but  becaufe  the  ear  Sounds, 
cannot  compare  two  founds  fo  as  readily  to  difiinguifh  J 

their  diferiminations  when  they  exceed  the  proportion 
of  one  and  feven,  muficians  have  been  content  to  con¬ 
fine  all  harmony  within  that  compals,  and  allowed  but 
feven  notes  in  mufical  compofition. 

Let  us  now  then  fuppofe  a  flringed  infirument  fitted 
up  in  the  order  mentioned  above.  For  infiance  :  Let 
the  firfi  firing  be  twice  as  long  as  the  fecond  •,  let  the 
third  firing  be  three  times  lhorter  than  the  firfl;  let  the 
fourth  be  four  times,  the  fifth  firing  five  times,  and 
the  fixth  fix  times  as  fhort  as  the  firfl.  Such  an  in- 
ftrument  would  probably  give  us  a  reprefentation  of 
the  lyre  as  it  came  firfl  from  the  hand  of  the  inven¬ 
tor.  This  infirument  will  give  us  all  the  feven  notes 
following  each  other,  in  the  order  in  which  any  two 
of  them  will  accord  together  moll  pleafingly  ;  but  j  et 
it  will  be  a  very  inconvenient  and  a  very  difagreeable 
infirument :  inconvenient,  for  in  a  compafs  of  feven 
firings  only,  the  firfl  muft  be  feven  times  as  long  as 
the  laft  ;  and  difagreeable,  becaufe  this  firfi  firing  will 
be  feven  times  as  loud  alfo  :  fo  that  when  the  tones  are 
to  be  played  in  a  different  order,  loud  and  loft  founds 
would  be  intermixed  with  moll  difguiting  alternations.  - 
In  order  to  improve  the  firfi  infirument,  therefore, 
lucceeding  muficians  very  judiciouily  threw'  in  all  the 
other  firings  between  the  two  firfi,  or,  in  other  wrords, 
between  the  two  oftaves,  giving  to  each,  however,  the 
fame  proportion  to  what  it  would  have  had  in  the  firfl 
natural  infirument.  This  made  the  infirument  more 
portable,  and  the  founds  more  even  and  pleafing.  They 
therefore  difpofed  the  founds  between  the  octave  in  their 
natural  order,  and  gave  each  its  own  proportional  dw 
mentions.  Of  thefe  founds,  where  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  any  two  of  them  is  moft  obvious,  the  concord 
between  them  will  be  moft  pleafing.  Thus  oftaves, 
which  are  as  two  to  one,  have  a  moft  harmonious  effeft; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  alfo  found  lweetly  together,  and 
they  will  be  found,  upon  calculation,  to  bear  the  fame 
proportion  to  each  other  that  oftaves  do.  Let  it 
not  be  fuppofed  (fays  M,  Sauveur),  that  the  mufical 
fcale  is  merely  an  arbitrary  combination  of  founds  ; 
it  is  made  up  from  the  confonance  and  differences  of 
the  parts  which  compofe  it.  Thofe  who  have  often 
heard  a  fourth  and  fifth  accord  together,  will  be  na¬ 
turally  led  to  difeover  their  difference  at  once  ;  and  the 
mind  unites  itfelf  to  their  beauties.”  Let  us  then  ceafe 
to  affign  the  coincidences  of  vibrations  as  the  caufe  of 
harmony,  fincc  thefe  coincidences  in  two  firings  vibrat¬ 
ing  at  different  intervals,  muft;  at  heft  be  but  fortuitous ; 
whereas  concord  is  always  pleafing.  The  true  caufe 
why  concord  is  pleafing,  muft  arife  from  our  power,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  of  meafuring  moft  eafily  the  differences  of 
the  tones.  In  proportion  as  the  note  can  be  mealured 
with  its  fundamental  tone  by  large  and  obvious  diftinc- 
tions,  then  the  concord  is  moft  pleafing ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  the  ear  meafures  the  diferiminations  of  two 
tones  by  very  fmall  parts,  or  cannot  meafure  them  at 
all,  it  lofes  the  beauty  of  their  refemblance  :  the  whole 
is  difeord  and  pain  (c).. 

But 


y  of  relations  in  found,  the  ear  is  pleafed  with  its  combi- 
why  muficians  have  confined  all  harmony  to  an  oftave. 

Difcriminated 
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OfMufical  But  there  is  another  property  in  the  vibration  of  a 
Sounds,  mulical  firing  not  vet  taken  notice  of,  and  which  is  al- 

'  v  'J  leged  to  confirm  the  foregoing  theorv'.  If  we  ftrike 
the  firing  of  a  harpfichord,  or  any  other  elailic  found¬ 
ing  chord  whatever,  it  returns  a  continuing  found. 
This  till  of  late  was  confidered  as  one  fimple  uniform 
tone  •,  but  all  muficians  now  confefs,  that  inflead  of 
one  tone  it  actually  returns  four  tones,  and  that  con- 
llantly.  The  notes  are,  befide  the  fundamental  tone, 
an  oclave  above,  a  twelfth  above,  and  a  feventeenth. 
One  of  the  bafs  notes  of  a  harpfichord  has  been  dif¬ 
fered  in  this  manner  by  Rameau,  and  the  actual  exift- 
cnce  of  thefe  tones  proved  beyond  a  poflibilitv  of  being 
controverted.  In  fact,  the  experiment  is  eafily  tried  ; 
for  if  we  fmartly  ftrike  one  of  the  lower  keys  of  a 
harpfichord,  and  then  take  the  finger  brilkly  awav,  a 
tolerable  ear  will  be  able  to  diftinguilh,  that,  after  the 
fundamental  tone  has  ceafed,  three  other  fhriller  tones 
will  be  diftinctlv  heard  •,  firft  the  odtave  above,  then 
the  twelfth,  and  laftly  the  feventeenth  :  the  oftave  a- 
bove  is  in  general  almoft  mixed  with  the  fundamental 
tone,  lo  as  not  to  be  eafily  perceived,  except  by  an  ear 
long  habituated  to  the  minute  diicriminations  of  founds. 
So  that  we  may  oblerve,  that  the  fmallell  tone  is  heard 
laft,  and  the  deepeft  and  largeft  one  firft:  the  two 
others  in  order. 

In  the  whole  theory'  of  founds,  nothing  has  given 
greater  room  for  fpeculation,  conjecture,  and  difap- 
pointment,  than  this  amazing  property  in  elaftic  firings. 
The  whole  firing  is  univerfallv  acknowledged  to  be  in 
vibration  in  all  its  parts,  yet  this  fingle  vibration  re¬ 
turns  no  lefs  than  four  different  founds.  They  who 
account  for  the  tones  of  firings  by  the  number  of  their 
vibrations,  are  here  at  the  greateft  lofs.  Daniel  Ber¬ 
noulli  fuppofes,  that  a  vibrating  firing  divides  itfelf 
into  a  number  of  curves,  each  of  which  has  a  peculiar 
vibration  j  and  though  they  all  fwing  together  in  the 
common  vibration,  yet  each  vibrates  within  itfelf. 
This  opinion,  which  was  fupported,  as  nioft  geometri¬ 
cal  fpeculations  are,  with  the  parade  of  demonfVation, 
was  only  born  foon  after  to  die.  Others  have  aferibed 
this  to  an  elaftic  difference  in  the  parts  of  the  air,  each 
of  which,  at  different  intervals,  thus  received  different 
impreffions  from  the  firing,  in  proportion  to  their  ela- 
fticity.  'I  his  is  abfurd.  if  we  allow  the  difference  of 
tone  to  proceed  from  the  force,  and  not  the  frequency, 
ot  the  vibrations,  this  difficulty  will  admit  of  an  ealy 
folution.  Thefe  founds,  though  they  feem  to  exill  to¬ 
gether  in  the  firing,  actually  follow  each  other  in  luc- 
ceffion :  while  the  vibration  has  greateft  force,  the  fun¬ 
damental  tone  is  brought  forward :  the  force  of  the  vi¬ 
bration  decaying,  the  octave  is  produced,  but  almoft 
only  inftantaneouflv  -,  to  this  fucceeds,  with  diminilhed 
force,  the  twelfth-,  and,  laftly,  the  feventeenth  is  heard 
to  vibrate  with  great  diftinctnefs,  while  the  three  other 
tones  are  always  filent.  Thefe  founds,  thus  excited, 
are  all  of  them  the  harmonic  tones,  whofe  differences 
from  the  fundamental  tone  are,  as  was  faid,  ft  rung  and 
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dillinct.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dilcordant  tones  can-  OfMufical 
not  be  heard.  Their  differences  being  but  very  fmall,  Sounds, 
they  are  overpowered,  and  in  a  manner  drowned  in  the 
tones  of  fuperior  difference  ;  yet  not  always  neither  j 
for  Daniel  Bernoulli  has  been  able,  from  the  fame 
ftroke,  to  make  the  fame  firing  bring  out  its  harmo¬ 
nic  and  its  diicordant  tones  alio  (d).  So  that  from 
hence  we  may  juftly  infer,  that  every  note  whatfoever 
is  only  a  fucceffion  of  tones  ;  and  that  thofe  are  moft 
diftinctlv  heard,  whofe  differences  are  moft  eafily  per¬ 
ceivable. 

To  this  theory,  however,  though  it  lias  a  plaufible 
appearance,  there  are  ftrong  and  indeed  infuperable- 
objections.  The  very  fundamental  principle  of  it  is 
falfe.  No  body  whatever,  whether  elaftic  or  non-ela- 
ftic,  yields  a  graver  found  by  being  ftruck  with  a  lar¬ 
ger  inftrument,  unlefs  either  the  founding  body,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  emits  the  found,  is  enlarged.  In  this 
cafe,  the  largeft  bodies  always  return  the  graveft 
founds. 

In  fpeaking  of  elaftic  and  nonelaftic  bodies  in  a  mu-  objection 
fical  fenfe,  we  are  not  to  pufli  the  diftinction  fo  far  as  to  the  pre- 
when  we  fpeak  of  them  philofophicafty.  A  body  is  ceding 
mujically  elaftic,  all  of  whofe  parts  are  thrown  into  vi-ttleor-  ' 
brations  fo  as  to  emit  a  found  when  only  part  of  their 
furface  is  ftruck.  Of  this  kind  are  bells,  mufieal 
firings,  and  all  bodies  whatever  that  are  confiderably 
hollow.  Mufieal  nonelaftics  are  fueh  bodies  as  emit  a 
found  only  from  that  particular  place  which  is  ftruck  : 
thus,  a  table,  a  plate  of  iron  nailed  on  wood,  a  bell 
funk  in  the  earth,  are  all  of  them  nonelaftics  in  a  niu- 
fical  fenfe,  though  not  philofophicafty  fo.  When  a 
folid  body,  fuch  as  a  log  of  wood,  is  ftruck  with  a 
fwitch,  only  that  part  of  it  emits  a  found  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  fwitch  -,  the  note  is  acute  and  loud, 
but  would  be  no  lefs  fo  though  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  log  were  removed.  If,  inflead  of  the  fwitch,  a 
heavier  or  larger  inftrument  is  made  ufe  of,  a  larger 
portion  of  its  furface  then  returns  a  found,  and  the  note 
is  eonlequently  more  grave  5  but  it  would  not  be  fo 
if  the  large  inftrument  wras  ftruck  with  a  fliarp  edge, 
or  a  furface  only  equal  to  that  of  the  fmall  one. 

In  founds  of  this  kind,  where  there  is  only  a  fingle 
thwack,  without  any  repetition,  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  gravity  or  acutenefs  feems  to  be  the  quantity  of  air 
difplaced  by  the  founding  body  ,-  a  large  quantity  of  air 
difplaced,  produces  a  grave  found,  and  a  final  let-  quan¬ 
tity  a  more  acute  one,  the  force  wherewith  the  air  is 
difplaced  fignifying  very  little.  What  we  here  advance 
is  confirmed  by  fome  experiments  made  by  Dr  ’  rieft- 
ley,  concerning  the  mvjical  tone  of  electrical  difeharges. 

The  paffage  being  curious,  and  not  very  long,  we  Iliall 
here  tranferibe  it. 

“  As  the  courfe  of  mv  experiments  has  required  a 
great  variety  of  electrical  explofions,  I  could  not  help 
oblerving  a  great  variety  in  the  mufieal  tone  made  by 
the  reports.  This  excited  mv  curiofitv  to  attempt  to 
reduce  this  variation  to  lome  uiealure.  Accordingly, 

liv 


Difcriminated  founds,  whofe  vibrations  either  never  coinc  ide,  or  at  leaft  very  rarely,  do  not  only  ceafi  to  pit  ale, 
hut  violently  grate  the  ear.  Harmony  ami  difeord,  therefore-,  arc  neither  difcriminated  by  the  judgment  o', 
hearers,  nor  the  infl itution  of  muficians,  but  by  their  own  effrntial  and  immutable  nature. 

(d)  \  id.  Memoires  dc  l’Acadcraie  de  Berlin,  1 7 53,  p.  153- 
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-Of  Mufice.1  by  tile  help  of  a  couple  cf  fpificts,  and  two  perfons  who 
Sounds,  had  good  ears  for  mufic,  I  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the 
tone  of  i’ome  electrical  difcharges  •,  and  obferved  that 
every  difcharge  made  feveral  firings,  particularly  thofe 
that  were  chords  to  one  another  to  vibrate ;  hut  one 
note  was  always  predominant,  and  founded  after  the 
reft.  As  every  explofion  was  repeated  feveral  times, 
and  three  of  us  {Separately  took  the  fame  note,  there 
remained  no  doubt  but  that  the  tone  wc  fixed  upon 
was  at  leaft  very  near  the  true  one.  The  reiult  was 
as  follows  : 

“  A  jar  containing  half  a  tquare  foot  of  coated  glafs 
founded  F  lharp,  concert  pitch.  Another  jar  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form,  but  equal  furface,  founded  the  fame. 

“  A  jar  of  three  iquare  feet  founded  C  below  F  lharp. 

A  battery  coniitling  of  fixty-four  jars,  each  containing 
half  a  fqure  foot,  founded  F  below  the  C. 

“  The  fame  battery,  in  conjunction  with  another  of 
thirty-one  jars,  founded  C  lharp.  So  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  coated  glafs  always  gave  a  deeper  note. 

“  Differences  In  the  degree  ot  a  charge  in  the  lame 
jar  made  little  or  no  difference  in  the  tone  ol  the  ex- 
-plofion  ;  if  any,  a  higher  charge  gave  rather  a  deeper 
note.” 

Tliefe  experiments  {how  us  how  much  the  gravity  or 
acutenefs  of  founds  depends  on  the  quantity  of  air  put 
in  agitation  by  the  founding  body.  We  know  that  the 
noife  of  the  electric  explofion,  arifes  from  the  return  of 
the  air  into  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  electric  ilaih. 

The  larger  the  vacuum,  the  deeper  was  the  note  :  for 
the  fame  reafon,  the  difcharge  of  a  mufket  produces  a 
more  acute  note  than  that  of  a  cannon  \  and  thunder  is 
deeper  than  either. 

Befides  this,  however,  other  circumilances  concur 
to  produce  different  degrees  of  gravity  or  acutenefs  in 
founds.  The  found  of  a  table  ftruck  upon  with  a  piece 
of  wood,  will  not  be  the  lame  with  that  produced  from 
a  plate  of  Iron  ftruck  by  the  fame  piece  of  wood,  even 
if  the  blows  fliould  be  exactly  equal,  and  the  iron  per¬ 
fectly  kept  from  vibrating.  Here  the  founds  are  gene¬ 
rally  faid  to  differ  in  their  degrees  of  acutenefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fpecific  gravities  or  denfities  of  the  jubilan¬ 
ces  which  emit  them.  Thus  gold,  which  is  the  moll 
denfe  of  all  metals,  returns  a  much  graver  found  than 


lilver 


and  metalline  wires,,  which  are  more  denfe  than 


therms,  return  a  proport ionahly  graver  found.  But 
neither  does  this  appear  to  be  a  general  rule  in  which 
we  can  put  confidence.  Bcll-metal  is  denier  than  cop¬ 
per,  but  it  by  no  means  appears  to  yield  a  graver  lound  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  feems  very  probable,  that  copper 
will  give  a  graver  found  than  bell-metal,  if  both  are 
ftruck  upon  in  their  non-elaftic  Hate  ;  and  we  can  by 
no  means  think  that  a  bell  of  pure  tin,  the  leaft  denfe 
of  all  the  metals,  will  give  a  more  acute  found  than  one 
of  bcll-rnetal,  which  is  greatly  more  denfe.  In  fome 
bodies  hardnefs  feems  to  have  a  confidcrable  effeft. 
Glafs,  which  is  coniiderably  harder  than  any  metal, 
gives  a  more  acute  lound  ;  bell-metal  is  harder  than 
gold,  lead,  or  tin,  and  therefore  founds  much  more  a- 
cutely  :  though  how  far  this  holds  with  regard  to  other 
fubftances,  there  is  not  a  fufficient  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  for  us  to  judge. 

In  bodies  mufically  elaftic,  the  whole  fubllance  vi¬ 
brates  with  the  llighteft  llroke,  and  therelore  they  al¬ 
ways  give  the  fame  note  whether  they  are  ftruck  with 
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a  large  or  with  a  fmall  inftrument fo  that  ftriking  a  of  MuGcat 
part  of  the  furface  of  any  body  mufically  elaftic  is  equi-  Sounds.  _ 
valent  in  it,  to  ftriking  the  whole  furface  cf  a  non- 
elaftic  one.  If  the  whole  furface  of  a  table  was  ftruck 
with  another  table,  the  note  produced  would  be  neither 
more  nor  lefs  acute  whatever  force  was  employed  •,  he- 
caufe  the  whole  furface  would  then  yield  a  found,  and 
no  force  could  increafe  the  Surface  :  the  found  would 
indeed  be  louder  in  proportion  to  the  force  employed, 
but  the  gravity  would  remain  the  lame.  In  like  man¬ 
ner',  when  a  bell  or  mutical  firing  is  ftruck,  the  who!* 
fubllance  vibrates,  and  a  greater  llroke  cannot  increafe 
the  fubllance.  Hence  we  lee  tire  fallacy  of  what  is  faid 
concerning  the  Pythagorean  anvils.  An  anvil  is  a 
body  mufically  elaftic,  and  no  difference  in  the'tonc  can 
be  perceived  whether  it  is  ftruck  with  a  large  or  with 
a  fmall  hammer  }  bccaufe  either  ol  them  are  lullicient 
to  make  the  whole  fubllance  vibrate,  provided  nothing 
but  the  anvil  is  ftruck  upon :  fmitlis,  however,  do  nor. 
llrike  their  anvils,  but  red-hot  iron  laid  upon  their  an¬ 
vils  ;  and  thus  the  vibrations  of  the  anvil  are  Hopped, 
fo  that  it  becomes  a  non-elaftic  body,  and  the  differ-* 
ences  of  tone  in  the  ftrokes  of  different  hammers  pro¬ 
ceed  only  from  the  furface  of  the  large  hammers  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  furface  of  the  iron,  or  at  leaft  a  greater 
part  of  it  than  the  fmall  ones.  If  the  fmall  hammer  is 
fufficient  to  cover  the  whole  furface  of  the  iron  as  well 
as  the  large  one,  the  note  produced  will  be  the  fame, 
whether  the  large  or  the  fmall  hammer  is  ufed. 

Laftly,  The"  argument  for  the  preceding  theory, 
grounded  'on  the  production  of  what  are  called  flute- 
notes  on  the  violin,  is  built  on  a  falfe  foundation ;  for 
the  bow  being  lightly  drawn  on  an  open  firing,  pro¬ 
duces  no  flute-notes,  but  only  the  harmonies  of  the  note 
to  which  the  firing  is  tuned.  The  flute-notes  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  particular  motion  of  the  bow,  quick  and 
near  the  bridge,  and  by  fingering  very  gently.  By  this 
management  the  fame  founds  are  produced,  though  at 
certain  intervals  only,  as  if  the  vibrations  were  tranl- 
ferred  to  the  fpace  between  the  end  of  the  finger-board 
and  the  finger,  in  Head  of  that  between  the  finger  and 
the  bridge.  Why  this  fmall  part  of  the  firing  iliould 
vibrate  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  not  that  which  is  under  the 
immediate  aclion  of  the  bow,  we  mull  own  ourfelves 
ignorant ;  nor  dare  we  affirm  that  the  vibrations  really 
are  transferred  in  this  manner,  only  the  fame  founds  are 
produced  as  if  they  were. 

Though  thefe  objedlions  feem  lufficiently  to  over¬ 
turn  the  foregoing  theory,  with  regard  to  acute  founds 
being  the  effects  of  weak  ftrokes,  and  grave  ones  ot. 
ftronger  impulfes,  we  cannot  admit  that  longer  or 
lhorter  vibrations  arc  the  occafions  ol  gravity  or  acute¬ 
nefs  in  found.  A  mufical  found,  however  lengthened, 
either  by  a  firing  or  bell,  is  only  a  repetition  ot  a  fingle 
one,  whole  duration  by  itfelf  is  but  for  a  moment,  and 
is  therefore  termed  inappretiable ,  like  the  fmack  of  a 
whip,  or  the  explofion  of  an  eledhical  battery.  The 
continuation  ot  the  lound  is  nothing  more  than  a  re¬ 
petition  of  this  inftantaneous  inappretiable  noife  after  the 
manner  of  an  echo,  and  it  is  only  this  echo  that  makes 
the  found  agreeable.  For  this  reafon,  mufic  is  much 
more  agreeable  when  played  in  a  large  hall  where  the 
found  is  reverberated,  than  in  a  fmall  room  where  there 
is  no  fuch  reverberation.  lor  the  fame  reafon,  the 
found  of  a  firing  is  more  agreeable  when  put  on  a  hol¬ 
low 
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low  violin  than  when  fattened  to  a  plain  board,  &c. — 


*  See  Har¬ 
monica. 


In  the  found  of  a  bell  we  cannot  avoid  obferving  this 
echo  very  dittinCtly.  The  found  appears  to  be  made 
up  of  diilinct  pull’es,  or  repetitions  of  the  fame  note 
produced  by  the  ftroke  of  the  hammer.  It  can  by  no 
means  be  allowed,  that  the  note  would  be  more  acute 
though  thefe  pulfes  were  to  iucceed  one  another  more 
rapidly  ;  the  found  would  indeed  become  more  fimpie, 
but  would  ftill  prel’erve  the  fame  tone. — In  mulical 
ltrings  the  reverberations  are  vattlv  more  quick  than 
in  bells  ;  and  therefore  their  found  is  more  uniform  or 
fimpie,  and  confequently  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
.bells.  In  mufical  glades  *,  the  vibrations  mutt  be  in¬ 
conceivably  quicker  than  in  any  bell  or  itringed  inllru- 
ment :  and  hence  they  are.  of  all  others  the  molt  fimpie 
and  the  molt  agreeable,  though  neither  the  molt  acute 
nor  the  loudell. — As  far  as  we  can  judge,  quicknefs 
of  vibration  contributes  to  the  uniformity,  or  fimplici- 
ty,  but  not  to  the  acutenefs,  nor  to  the  loudnefs,  of 
a  mufical  note. 

It  may  here  be  objected,  that  each  of  the  different 
pulfes,  of  which  we  obferve  the  found  of  a  bell  to  be 
compofed,  is  of  a  very  perceptible  length,  and  far  from 
being  inftantaneous  ;  l'o  that  it  is  not  fair  to  infer  that 
the  found  of  a  bell  is  only  a  repetition  of  a  lingle  in- 
ttantaneous  ftroke,  feeing  it  is  evidently  the  repetition 
of  a  lengthened  note.— To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  its  progrefs,  that  particle  is  getting  farther  from  the 
the  inappretiable  found  which  is  produced  by  ftriking 
a  bell  in  a  non-elaftic  ftate,  is  the  very  fame  which,  be¬ 
ing  firft  propagated  round  the  bell,  forms  one  of  tlieie 
lliort  pulfes  that  is  afterwards  re-echoed  as  long  as  the 
vibrations  of  the  metal  continue,  and  it  is  impoflible 
that  the  quicknefs  of  repetition  of  any  found  can  ei¬ 
ther  increafc  or  diminifh  its  gravity. 
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by  experiment ;  and  it  is  found  that  they  deferibe  IO70  Propaga- 
Faris  feet,  or  1142  London  feet  in  a  fecond,  whether 
the  found  be  loud  or  low,  grave  or  acute. 

“  5.  Prob.  To  determine  the  latitude  of  a  pulfe. 

Divide  the  {pace  which  the  pulfe  deferibes  in  a  given 
time  (4)  by  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  the 
fame  time  by  the  founding  body,  (Cor.  1.  Prop.  24. 

Smith's  Harmonics')  ;  the  quotient  is  the  latitude. 

“  M.  Sauveur,  by  fome  experiments  on  organ  pipes, 
found  that  a  body,  which  gives  the  graved  harmonic, 
iound,  vibrates  1 2  times  and  a  half  in  a  fecond,  and 
that  the  lhrilleft  founding  body  vibrates  51.100  times 
in  a  fecond.  At  a  medium,  let  us  take  the  body  which 
gives  what  Sauveur  calls  his  fixed  found  :  it  performs 
too  vibrations  in  a  fecond,  and  in  the  fame  time  the 
pulfes  deferibe  1070  Parifian  feet  j  therefore  the  fpace 
deferihed  by  the  pulfes  whilft  the  body  vibrates  once, 
that  is,  the  latitude,  or  interval  of  the  pulfe,  will  be 
X0.7  feet. 

“  6.  Prob.  To  find  the  proportion  which  the  great- 
eft  fpace,  through  which  the  particles  of  the  air  vi¬ 
brate,  bears  to  the  radius  of  a  circle,  whofe  perimeter 
is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  pulle. 

“  During  the  firft  half  of  the  progrefs  of  the  elaftic 
fibre,  or  founding  body,  it  is  continually  getting  near¬ 
er  to  the  next  particle  ;  and  during  the  latter  half  of 


Chap.  II.  Of  the  Propagation  of  Sound.  Newton  s 
Doctrine  explained  and  vindicated. 

The  writers  on  found  have  been  betrayed  into  thefe 
difficulties  and  obfeurities,  by  rejecting  the  47th  pro- 
pofition,  B.  II.  of  Newton,  as  inconclufive  reafoning. 
Of  this  propofition,  however,  the  late  ingenious  Dr 
Matthew  Young  biiliop  of  Clonfert,  formerly  of  Tri¬ 
nity  college,  Dublin,  has  given  a  clear,  explanatory, 
and  able  defence.  He  candidly  owns  that  the  demon- 
ftration  is  obfeurely  ftated,  and  takes  the  liberty  of 
varying,  in  fome  degree,  from  the  method  purfued  by 
Newton. 

“  1.  The  parts  of  all  founding  bodies  (he  obferves), 
vibrate  according  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum  : 
for  they  may  be  confidered  as  compofed  of  an  indefi¬ 
nite  number  of  elaftic  fibres  ;  but  thefe  fibres  vibrate 
according  to  that  law.  Vide  Heljham ,  p.  270. 

“  2.  Sounding  bodies  propagate  their  motions  on  all 
fides  in  di reflu m ,  by  fucceffive  dondenfations  and  rare¬ 
factions,  and  fucceffive  goings  forward  and  returnings 
backward  of  the  particles.  Vide  Prop.  43.  B.  II.  A cw- 
ton  Princip. 

“  3.  The  pulfes  are  thofe  parts  of  the  air  which  vi¬ 
brate  backwards  and  forwards  •,  and  which,  by  going 
forward,  ftrike  (  pulfant)  againft  obttacles.  I  lie  lati¬ 
tude  of  a  pulfe  is  the  rectilineal  fpace  through  which 
the  motion  of  the  air  is  propagated  during  one  \  ibra- 
lion  of  the  founding  body. 

“  4.  All  pulfes  move  equally  faft.  This  is  proved 
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fibre,  and  thefe  portions  of  time  are  equal  (Heljham)  : 
therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  at  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  the  fibre,  the  firft  particle  of  air  will  be  nearly 
as  far  diftant  from  the  fibre  as  when  it  began  to  move, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  we  may  infer,  that  all  the  par¬ 
ticles  vibrate  through  {paces  nearly  equal  to  that  run 
over  by  the  fibre. 

“  Now  M.  Sauveur  (Acad.  Scienc.  ann.  1700,  p- 
1 4 1 .)  has  found  by  experiment,  that  the  middle  point 
of  a  chord  which  produces  his  fxed  found ,  and  whofe 
diameter  is  -g-  of  a  line,  runs  over  in  its  fmalleft  leu- 
fible  vibrations  of  a  line,  and  in  its  greateft  vibra¬ 
tions  72  times  that  fpace  ;  that  is,  72  X  ry  °f  a  **ne>  01 
4  lines,  that  is,  3  of  an  inch. 

“  The  latitude  of  the  pulfes  of  this  fixed  found  is 
10.7  feet  ( 0  ;  and  fince  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
is  to  its  radius  as  710  is  to  1 1 3,  the  greateft  fpace  dc- 
feribed  by  the  particles  will  be  to  the  radius  ot  a  cir¬ 
cle,  whofe  periphery  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
pulfe  as  -^d  of  an  inch  is  to  1.7029  feet,  or  "20.4348 
inches,  that  is,  as  1  to  61.3044. 

“  If  the  length  of  the  firing  be  increafcd  or  dimi- 
nifhed  in  any  proportion,  certems  paribus ,  the  greateft 
fpace  deferibed  by'  its  middle  point  will  vary  in  the 
fame  proportion.  For  the  infleCting  lorce  is  to  the 
tending  force  as  the  diftance  of  the  firing  from  tile 
middle  point  of  vibration  to  half  the  length  ot  the. 
ft  ring  (fee  Hctfinn  and  Martin);  and  therefore  the 
inflecting  and  tending  forces  being  given,  the  firing 
will  vibrate  through  fpaces  proportioned  to  its  length  J 
but  the  latitude  of  the  pulfe  is  inverfely  as  the  number 
of  vibrations  performed  by  the  firing  in  a  given  time 
(5),  that  is,  direCtlv  as  the  time  of  one  vibration,  or 
directly  as  the  length  of  the  firing  (Prop.  24.  lor.  7. 
Smith's  Harmonics);  therefore  the  greateft  I  pace 
through  which  the  middle  point  ol  the  firing  vibrate* 
will  vary  in  the  direCt  ratio  of  the  latitude  ot  the  pulle, 
or  of  the  radius  of  a  circle  whofe  circumlereuec  is  equal 
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to  the  latitude,  that  is,  it  will  he  to  that  radius  as  I  to 
61.3044. 

“  7.  If  the  particles  of  the  aerial  pulles,  during  any 
‘  part  of  their  vibration,  be  fucceflively  agitated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum,  the  comparative 
elaftic  forces  ariiing  from  their  mutual  action,  by 
which  they  will  aftenvards  be  agitated,  wall  he  i’uch  as 
will  caufe  the  particles  to  continue  that  motion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  law,  to  the  end  of  their  vibration. 

“  Let  AB,  BC,  CD,  &c.  fig.  3.  denote  the  equal 
diftances  of  the  fucceffive  pulles  ;  ABC  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  the  pulles  propagated  from  A  to¬ 
wards  B  5  E,  F,  G,  three  phyfical  points  of  the 
quiefeent  medium,  fituated  in  the  right  line  AC  at 
equal  diftances  from  each  other  •,  Ee,  F/j  Gg,  the  very 
fmall  equal  fpaces  through  which  thefe  particles  vi¬ 
brate  ;  1,  <p,  y,  any  intermediate  places  of  thefe  points. 
Draw  the  right  line  PS,  fig.  4-  equal  to  Ee,  bileft  it 
in  O,  and  from  the  centre  O  with  the  radius  OP  de- 
feribe  the  circle  SIP//.  Let  the  whole  time  of  the 
vibration  of  a  particle  and  its  parts  be  denoted  by 
the  circumference  of  this  circle  and  its  proportional 
parts.  And  fince  the  particles  are  fuppofed  to  be  at 
firft  agitated  according  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pen¬ 
dulum,  if  at  any  time  PH  or  PHS/5,  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  HL  or  hi,  be  let  fall  on  PS,  and  if  Ee  be  taken 
equal  to  PL  or  P /,  the  particle  E  fliall  be  found  in  t. 
Thus  will  the  particle  E  perform  its  vibrations  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum.  Prop.  52. 
B.  I.  Principia. 

“  Let  us  fuppofe  now,  that  the  particles  have  been 
fucceflively  agitated,  according  to  this  law,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  by  any  caufe  whatfoever,  and  let  us  examine 
what  will  be  the  comparative  elaftic  forces  arifing  from 
their  mutual  aftion,  by  which  they  will  afterwards  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  agitated. 

“  In  the  circumference  P H S//  take  the  equal  arches 
HI,  IK  in  the  fame  ratio  to  the  whole  circumference 
which  the  equal  right  lines  E1‘,  EG,  have  to  BC  the 
whole  interval  of  the  pulfes  and  let  tall  the  per¬ 
pendiculars  HL,  IM,  KN.  Since  the  points  E,  1',  G 
are  fucceflively  agitated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  per¬ 
form  their  entire  vibrations  of  progrefs  and  regrefs 
while  the  pulfe  is  propagated  from  B  to  C,  il  PH  be 
the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  of  E,  PI 
will  be  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  of 
F,  and  PK  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
of  G  ;  and  therefore  E«,  F$,  Gy  will  be  reipedlively 
equal  to  PL,  PM,  PN  in  the  progrefs  of  the  particles. 
Whence  1  <p  or  EF-(-Fip — F.«  is  equal  to  EF — LM. 
But  si p  is  the  expanfion  of  EF  in  the  place  sp,  and  there¬ 
fore  this  expanfion  is  to  its  mean  expanfion  as  EF — J.M 
to  EF.  But  LM  is  to  IH  as  IM  is  to  OP  j  and  IH 
is  to  EF  as  the  circumference  PHS//  is  to  BC  ;  that 
is,  as  OP  is  to  V,  if  V  be  the  radius  of  a  circle  whole 
circumference  is  BC  5  therefore,  e.r  cccfiio ,  LM  is  to 
F1F  as  IM  is  to  V;  and  therefore  the  expanfion  of  EF 
in  the  place  tep  is  to  its  mean  expanfion  as  — IM  is 
to  V  5  and  the  elaftic  force  exifting  between  the  phy¬ 
fical  points  E  and  F  is  to  the  mean  elaftic  force  as 

1  is  to  A  ( Cotes  Pneum.  Lett.  9.)  By  the  fame 

argument,  the  elaftic  force  exifting  between  the  phy¬ 
fical  points  F  and  G  is  to  the  mean  elaftic  force  as 
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forces  is  to  the  mean  elaftic  force  as 
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Iv  (upon  account  of  the  very  narrow  limits  of  the  vi¬ 
bration)  we  fuppofe  IM  and  KN  to  be  indefinitely  lefs 
than  V.  Wherefore  fince  V  is  given,  the  difference 
of  the  forces  is  as  IM — KN,  or  as  HL — IM  (becaufe 
KH  is  bitedted  in  I)  •,  that  is,  (becaufe  HL — IM  is 
to  IH  as  OM  is  to  01  or  OP,  and  IH  and  OP  are 
given  quantities)  as  OM  j  that  is,  if  Fj/be  bifedted  in 

as  Q,p. 

“  In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  fliown,  that  if  PHSA 
be  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  motion  of  E, 
PHS/  will  be  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  F,  and  PHS&  the  time  from  the  beginning  of 
the  motion  of  G  j  and  that  the  expanfion  of  EF'  in 
the  place  e.p  is  to  its  mean  expanfion  as  EF-f-Fip — Ef, 
or  as  EF -\-lm  is  to  EF,  or  as  V-j -///  is  to  V  in  its  re¬ 
grefs  :  and  its  elaftic  force  to  the  mean  elaftic  force  as 

v---.  , ,  is  to  A  ;  and  that  the  difference  of  the  elaftic 

V  -}-///  V 

forces  exifting  between  E  and  F,  and  between  F  and 
G  is  to  the  mean  elaftic  force  as  kn — im  is  to  V ;  that 
is,  diredtly  as  n<p. 

“  But  this  difference  of  the  elaftic  forces,  exifting 
between  E  and  F,  and  between  F  and  G,  is  the  compa¬ 
rative  elaftic  force  by  which  the  phyfical  point  <p  is  agi¬ 
tated  :  and  therefore  the  comparative  accelerating  force, 
by  which  every  phyfical  point  in  the  medium  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  agitated  both  in  progrefs  and  regrefs,  will 
lie  directly  as  its  diftance  from  the  middle  point  of  its 
vibration  •,  and  confequently  will  be  fuch  as  will  caufe 
the  particles  to  continue  their  motion  undifturbed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum.  Prop. 
38.  1.  1.  Newton.  Principia. 

“  Newton  rejects  the  quantity  =pV  x  lM-j-KN-J- 
IM  X  KN,  on  fuppofition  that  IM  and  KN  are  inde¬ 
finitely  lefs  than  V.  Now,  although  this  may  be  a 
reafonable  hypothefis,  yet,  that  this  quantity  may  be 
fafely  rejected,  will,  I  think,  appear  in  a  more  fatisfac- 
tory  manner  from  the  following  confiderations  derived 
from  experiment :  PS,  in  its  greateft  poflible  ftate,  is 
to  V  as  1  is  to  61.3044  (6)  ;  and  therefore  IM,  or 
KN,  in  its  greateft  poflible  ftate,  (that  is,  when  the  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  body  are  as  great  as  poflible,  and  the 
particle  in  the  middle  point  of  its  vibration)  is  to  V  as 
x  is  to  122.6.  Hence  Vl:r:  15030.76, — V  xIM-)-KN 
=  24^.2  and  IMxKN=i;  therefore  V*  is  to  V — 

V  x  IM-j-KN-f-lMxKN  as  15.03076^0 14786. 56^ 
that  is,  as  61  is  to  60  nearly. 

“  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  greateft  poflible  error 
in  the  accelerating  force,  in  the  middle  point,  is  the 
—ft  part  °f  *Fe  whole.  In  other  points  it  is  much 
lefs  j  and  in  the  extreme  points  the  error  entirely  va- 
niflies. 

“  We  fhould  alfo  obferve,  that  the  ordinary  founds 
we  hear  are  not  produced  by  the  greateft  poflible  vi¬ 
brations  of  which  the  founding  body  is  capable  ;  and 
that  in  general  IM  and  KN  are  nearly  evanefeent  with 
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Propaga-  reipecl  to  V.  And  very  probably  the  difagreeable  fen- 
tion  of  fations  we  feel  in  very  loud  founds,  arifc  not  only  from 
.  _  IM  or  KN  bearing  a  fenlible  proportion  to  V,  by  which 

means  the  cycloidal  law  of  the  pulfes  may  be  in  feme 
meal'ure  difturbed,  but  all'o  from  the  very  law  of  the 
motion  of  the  founding  body  itfelf  being  difturbed. 
For  the  proof  of  this  law’s  being  obferved  by  an  elaftic 
fibre  is  founded  on  the  hypothefis  that  the  fpace,  through 
which  it  vibrates,  is  indefinitely  little  with  rel'pect  to 
the  length  of  the  ftring.  See  Smith's  Harmonics ,  p.  237. 
Heljham ,  p.  270. 

“  8.  If  a  particle  of  the  medium  be  agitated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  a  cvcloidal  pendulum,  the  compara¬ 
tive  elaftic  force,  acting  on  the  adjacent  particle,  from 
the  inftant  in  which  it  begins  to  move,  will  be  fuch  as 
will  cattle  it  to  continue  its  motion  according  to  the 
fame  law. 

“  For  let  us  fuppole,  that  three  particles  of  the  me 
dium  had  continued  to  move  for  times  denoted  by  the 
•  arches  PK,  PI,  PH,  the  comparative  elaftic  force, 
acting  on  the  l'ccond  during  the  time  of  its  motion, 
would  have  been  denoted  bv  HL — IM,  that  is,  would 
have  been  directly  as  MO  (7).  And  if  tills  time  be 
diminifhed  till  I  becomes  coincident  with  P,  t’.at  is,  if 
you  take  the  particles  in  that  ftate  when  the  lecond  is 
juft  beginning  to  move,  and  before  the  third  particle 
has  vet  been  let  in  motion  •,  then  the  point  M  will  fall 
on  B,  and  MO  become  PO  ;  that  is,  the  comparative 
elaftic  force  of  the  fecond  particle,  at  the  inftant  in 
which  it  begins  to  move,  will  be  to  the  force  with 
which  it  is  agitated  in  any  other  moment  of  time,  be¬ 
fore  the  fubfequent  particle  has  yet  been  fet  in  mo¬ 
tion,  directly  as  its  diftance  from  the  middle  point  of 
vibration.  Now  this  comparative  elaftic  force,  with 
which  the  fecond  particle  is  agitated  in  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  it  begins  to  move,  ariles  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  particle’s  approaching  it  according  to  the  law 
of  a  pendulum  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  preceding  par¬ 
ticle  approaches  it  in  this  manner,  the  force  by  which 
it  will  be  agitated,  in  the  very  moment  it  begins  to 
move,  will  be  exactly  fuch  as  ftiould  take  place  in  order 
to  move  it  according  to  the  law  of  a  pendulum.  It  there¬ 
fore  fets  out  according  to  that  law,  and  confequently 
the  fubfequent  elaftic  forces  generated  in  every  luccel- 
five  moment,  will  alfo  continue  to  he  of  the  jult  magni¬ 
tude  which  ftiould  take  place,  in  order  to  produce  fuch 
a  motion. 

“  9.  The  pulfes  of  the  air  are  propagated  from 
founding  bodies,  according  to  the  law  of  a  cycloidal 
pendulum.  The  point  E,  fig.  3.  of  any  elaftic  fibre 
producing  a  found,  may  he  confidered  as  a  particle  ot 
air  vibrating  according  to  the  law  of  a  pendulum  (1). 
This  point  E  will  therefore  move  according  to  this  law 
for  a  certain  time,  denoted  by  the  arch  IH,  fig.  4. 
before  the  fecond  particle  begins  to  move  $  for  found 
is  propagated  in  time  through  the  fucceflive  particles 
of  air  (4).  Now  from  that  inftant,  the  comparative 
elaftic  force  which  agitates  F,  is  (8)  directly  as  its 
diftance  from  the  middle  point  of  vibration,  h  there¬ 
fore  fets  out  with  a  motion  according  to  the  law  ot  a 
pendulum:  and  therefore  the  comparative  elaftic  force 
by  which  it  will  be  agitated  until  G  begins  to  move, 
will  continue  that  law  (8).  Confequently  h  will 
approach  G  in  the  fame  manner  as  E  approached  h , 
and  the  comparative  elaftic  force  of  G,  from  the  111- 
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ftant  in  which  it  begins  to  move,  will  he  direclly  as  propaga- 
its  diftance  from  the  middle  point  of  vibration ;  and  fo  tion  of 
on  in  fucceflion.  Therefore  all  the  particles  of  air  in  Sound. 
the  pulfes  iuccefiively  fet  out  from  their  proper  places  v 
according  to  the  law  of  a  pendulum,  and  therefore  (7) 
will  finilii  their  entire  vibrations  according  to  the  fame 
law. 

“  Cor.  1,  Hie  number  of  pulfes  propagated  is  the 
fame  with  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  tremulous 
body,  nor  is  it  multiplied  in  their  progrel's  ;  becauie 
the  little  phyfical  line  ey,  fig.  3.  as  loon  as  it  returns 
to  its  proper  place,  will  there  quiefee :  for  its  velocity, 
which  is  denoted  by  the  fine  IM,  then  vanifhes,  and 
its  denfity  becomes  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ambient 
medium.  This  line,  therefore,  will  no  longer  move, 
unleis  it  be  again  driven  forwards  by  the  impulfe  of  the 
founding  body,  or  of  the  pulfes  propagated  from  it. 

“  Cor.  2.  In  the  extreme  points  of  the  little  fpace. 
through  which  the  particle  vibrates,  the  expanfion  of 
the  air  is  in  its  natural  ftate  ;  for  the  expanfion  of  the 
phyfical  line  is  to  its  natural  expanfion  as  'N  r+rIM  is 
ttf  %  ;  but  IM  is  tlie'n  equal  to  nothing.  In  the  middle 
point  of  the  progrel's  the  condenlation  is  greateft  :  for 
IM  is  then  greateft,  and  confequently  the  expanfion 
^  — IM  lcaft.  In  the  middle  of  the  regrefs,  the  rare¬ 
faction  is  greateft,  for  i  m,  and  confequently  V-J-/  m,  is 
then  greateft, 

“  ic.  To  find  the  velocity  of  the  pulfes,  the  denfity 
and  elaftic  force  of  the  medium  being  given. 

“  This  is  the  49th  Prop.  B.  II.  Newton,  in  which  he 
ftiows,  that  whilft  a  pendulum,  whofe  length  is  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmofpliere,  vibrates 
once  forwards  and  backwards,  the  pulfes  will  deferibe 
a  lpace  equal  to  the  periphery  of  a  circle  deferibed  with 
that  altitude  as  its  radius. 

“  Cor.  x.  He  thence  ftiows,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
pulfes  is  equal  to  that  which  a  heavy  bodv  would  ac¬ 
quire  in  falling  down  half  the  altitude  of  that  homoge¬ 
neous  atmofphere  :  and  therefore,  that  all  pulfes  move 
equally  fall,  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  PS,  or  the 
time  of  its  being  deferibed ;  that  is,  whether  the  tone 
be  loud  or  low,  grave  or  acute.  See  Halt's  de  Sonis, 

$  49- 

“  Cor.  2.  And  alfo,  that  the  velocity  of  the  pulfes 
is  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  dire<ft  fubduplicate  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  elaftic  force  of  the  medium,  and  the  inverfe 
lubduplicate  of  its  denfity.  Hence  founds  move  fome- 
what  fafter  in  fummer  than  in  winter.  Sec  Hales  dc 
Sonis,  p.  1 41. 

“  11.  The  ftrength  of  a  tone  is  as  the  moment  of 
the  particles  of  air.  The  moment  of  thefe  particles 
(the  medium  being  given)  is  as  their  velocity  ;  and  the 
velocity  of  thefe  particles  is  as  the  velocity  of  the  ftring 
which  fets  them  in  motion  (9).  The  velocities  of  two 
different  ftrings  are  equal  when  the  l'paces  which  they 
deferibe  in  their  vibrations  are  to  each  other  as  the 
times  of  thefe  vibrations;  therefore,  two  different  tones 
are  of  equal  ftrength,  when  the  l'paces,  through  which 
the  ftrings  producing  them  vibrate,  are  directly  as  the 
times  of  their  vibration. 

“  12.  Let  the  ftrength  of  the  tones  of  the  two 
firings  AB,  Cl),  which  differ  in  ttnfion  only  (fig.  5. 

6.)  be  equal.  Quere  the  ratio  of  the  inflecting  force- 
F  and  f  ?  From  the  bvpothcfis  of  the  equality  ot  the 
ftrength  of  the  tones,  it  follows  (11),  that  the  fpace 
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Velocity  of  GE  mufl  be  to  the  fpaee  HF  as  to  F-§-  (Smith's 
Sound.  Haim.  Prop.  24.  Cor.  4.).  Now  the  forces  inflecting 
"  1  AB,  CD,  through  the  equal  fpaces  GE,  HP,  are  to 
each  other  as  the  tending  forces,  that  is,  as  F  to  f. 
(Malcolm's  TreatiJ'e  on  Mi/Jic,  p.  52.).  But  the  force 
inflecting  CD  through  HP  is  to  the  force  inflecting  it 
through  HF  as  HP  or  GE  to  HF  (ib.  p.  47.),  that  is, 
by  the  hyp.  as  f\  to  F4.  Therefore,  ex  cequo,  the  forces 
inflecting  AB  and  CD,  when  the  tones  are  equally 
ftrong,  are  to  each  other  as  F  x/'  to  f  X  F|-,  or  as  F-§- 
to  f\.  That  is,  the  forces  neceifary  to  produce  tones 
of  equal  ftrength  in  various  firings  which  differ  only  in 
tenfion,  are  to  each  other  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
the  tending  forces,  that  is,  inverfely  as  the  time  of  one 
vibration,  or  directly  as  the  number  of  vibrations  per¬ 
formed  in  a  given  time.  Thus,  if  CD  be  the  acute 
oCtave  to  AB,  its  tending  force  will  be  quadruple  that 
of  AB,  (Malcolm's  TreatiJ'e  on  Mtjic,  p.  53.)  :  and 
therefore  to  produce  tones  of  equal  ftrength  in  thefe 
firings,  the  force  impelling  CD  muft  be  double  that 
impelling  AB  •,  and  fo  in  other  cafes. 

“  Suppofe,  now,  that  the  firings  AB,  CD  (fig.  6. 
7.)  differ  in  length  only.  The  force  inflecting  AB 
through  GE  is  to  the  tending  force,  which  is  given,  as 
GE  to  AG  j  and  this  tending  force  is  to  the  force 
infledting  CD  through  the  fpace  HP  equal  to  GE,  as 
HD  to  HP.  Therefore,  ex  cequo,  the  forces  inflecting 
AB  and  CD  tlirough  the  equal  fpaces  GE  and  HP, 
are  to  each  other  as  HD  to  AG,  or  as  CD  to  AB. 
But  the  force  infleCting  CD  through  HP  is  to  the  force 
infleCting  it  through  HF,  as  HP  or  GE  to  HF,  that 
is,  becaufe  thefe  fpaces  are  as  the  times  (11),  as  AB 
to  CD.  Therefore,  ex  cequo ,  the  forces  infleCting  AB 
and  CD,  when  the  tones  are  equally  ftrong,  are  to  each 
other  in  a  ratio  of  equality.  Hence  we  fliould  fuppofe, 
that  in  this  cafe,  an  equal  number  of  equal  impulfes 
would  generate  equally  powerful  tones  in  thefe  firings. 
But  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  longer  the  firing,  the 
greater,  cceteris  paribus ,  is  the  fpace  through  which  a 
given  force  infleCts  it  ( Malcolm )  ;  and  therefore  what¬ 
ever  diminution  is  produced  in  the  fpaces  through  which 
the  firings  move  in  their  fucceflive  vibrations,  arifing 
either  from  the  want  of  perfeCt  elaflicity  in  the  firings, 
or  from  the  reflftance  of  the  air,  this  diminution  will 
bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  lefs  fpace  through 
which  the  fliorter  firing  vibrates.  And  this  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  experience  ;  for  we  find  that  the  duration  of  the 
tone  and  motion  of  the  whole  firing  exceeds  that  of  any 
of  its  fubordinate  parts.  Therefore,  after  a  given  in¬ 
terval  of  time,  a  greater  quantity  of  motion  will  remain 
in  the  longer  firing  :  and  confequently,  after  the  fuc¬ 
ceflive  equal  impulfes  have  been  made,  a  greater  degree 
of  motion  will  ftill  fubfill  in  it.  That  is,  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  impulfes  being  made  on  various  firings  dif¬ 
fering  in  length  only,  a  ftronger  found  will  be  produced 
in  that  which  is  the  longer.” 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Velocity  & c.  of  Sound.  Axioms. 

Velocity  of  ®Y  *he  experiments  of  fome  philofophers  it  has  been 

found.  proved,  that  found  travels  at  about  the  rate  of  1142 
feet  in  a  fecond,  or  near  13  miles  in  a  minute  •,  nor  do 
any  obftacles  hinder  its  progrefs,  a  contrary  wind  only 
a  fmall  matter  diminifhing  its  velocity.  The  method 
of  calculating  its  progrefs  is  eafily  made  known.  When 
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a  gun  is  difeharged  at  a  diftauce,  we  fee  the  fire  long  Revcrbe- 
before  we  hear  the  found.  If  then  we  know  the  di-  rated 
fiance  of  the  place,  and  know  the  time  of  the  interval  ,  Sourlcls'  < 
between  our  firft  feeing  the  fire  and  then  hearing  the  Jts  progrefs 
report,  this  will  fhew  us  exaCtly  the  time  the  found  has  calculated, 
been  travelling  to  us.  For  inflauce,  if  the  gun  is  dif¬ 
eharged  a  mile  off,  the  moment  the  flaih  is  feeu,  you 
take  a  watch  and  count  the  feconds  till  you  hear  the 
found  ;  the  number  of  feconds  is  the  time  the  found 
has  been  travelling  a  mile.  Again,  By  the  above 
axiom,  we  are  enabled  to  find  the  diftance  between  ob¬ 
jects  that  would  be  otherwife  immeafurable.  For  ex-  Diltances 
ample,  fuppofe  you  fee  the  flaih  of  a  gun  in  the  night  calculated 
at  i’ea,  and  tell  feven  feconds  before  you  hear  the  re-  j??  ^ 

port,  it  follows  therefore  that  the  diftance  is  feven  times 
1142  feet,  that  is,  24  yards  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half.  In  like  manner,  if  you  obferve  the  number  of 
feconds  between  the  lightning  and  the  report  of  the 
thunder,  you  know  the  diftance  of  the  cloud  from 
whence  it  proceeds. 

But  according  to  another  philofopher,  Dr  Thomas 
Young,  the  velocity  of  found  is  not  quite  fo  great.  “  It 
has  been  demonftrated,  he  obferves,  by  M.  dc  la  Grange 
and  others,  that  any  imprelfion  whatever  communicated 
to  one  particle  of  an  elallic  fluid,  will  be  tranfmitted 
through  that  fluid  with  an  uniform  velocity,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  conftitution  of  the  fluid,  without  reference 
to  any  fuppOied  laws  of  the  continuation  of  that  impref- 
fion.  Their  theorem  for  afeertaining  this  velocity  is 
the  lame  as  Newton  has  deduced  from  the  hypothelis 
of  a  particular  law  of  continuation  :  but  it  muft  be 
confeffed,  that  the  rel’ult  differs  fomewhat  too  widely 
from  experiment,  to  give  us  full  confidence  in  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  theory.  Corrected  by  the  experiments 
of  various  obfervers,  the  velocity  of  any  impreflion 
tranlmitted  by  the  common  air,  may,  at  an  average, 
be  reckoned  1 130  feet  in  a  fecond.”  (  Phil .  1'raiJ'.  vol. 
xc.  p.  1 16.). 

Derham  has  proved  by  experiment,  that  all  founds  All  found* 
whatever  travel  at  the  fame  rate.  The  found  of  a  gun^iivp* :lt 
and  the  linking  of  a  hammer,  are  equally  fwift  in  their  l.f(.  ' 
motions  ;  the  iotteil  whifper  flies  as  l’wiftly,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  as  the  loudell  thunder. 

To  thefe  axioms  we  may  add  the  following  : 

Smooth  and  clear  lounds  proceed  from  bodies  that 
are  homogeneous,  and  of  an  uniform  figure  ;  and  harfh 
or  obtufe  founds,  from  fuch  as  are  of  a  mixed  matter 
and  irregular  figure. 

The  velocity  of  founds  is  to  that  of  a  brilk  wind  as 
fifty  to  one. 

The  ftrength  of  founds  is  greateft  in  cold  and  denfe 
air,  and  leaft  in  that  which  is  warm  and  rarefied. 

Every  point  againft  which  the  pulfts  of  found  ilrike, 
becomes  a  centre  from  which  a  new  feries  of  pulfes  are 
propagated  in  every  direction. 

Sound  deferibes  equal  fpaces  in  equal  times- 

Chap.  IV.  Of  Reverberated  Sounds. 

/ 

Sound,  like  light,  after  it  has  been  reflected  from 
feveral  places  may  be  collected  in  one  point,  as  into  a 
focus ;  and  it  will  be  there  more  audible  than  in  any 
other  part,  even  than  at  the  place  from  whence  it  pro¬ 
ceeded.  On  this  principle  it  is  that  a  whifpering  gal¬ 
lery  is  conftruCted- 
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The  form  of  a  whifpering  gallery  mull  be  that  of  a 
concave  hemifphere  (e)  as  ABC,  fig  8.  ;  and  if  a  low 
found  or  whifper  be  uttered  at  A,  the  vibrations  ex¬ 
panding  theml’elves  every  way  will  impinge  on  the 
points  DDD,  &c.  and  from  thence  be  reflected  to 
EEE,  and  from  thence  to  the  points  F  and  G,  till  at 
laft  they  all  meet  in  C,  where,  as  we  have  faid,  the 
found  will  be  the  moll  dill  i  net  I  y  heard. 

The  augmentation  of  found  by  means  of  fpeaking- 
trumpets,  is  ufually  illullrated  in  ihe  following  manner  : 
Let  ABC,  fig.  9.  be  the  tube,  BD  the  axis,  and  B  the 
mouth-piece  for  conveying  the  voice  to  the  tube. 
Then  it  is  evident  when  a  perfon  fpeaks  at  B  in  the 
trumpet,  the  whole  force  of  his  voice  is  fpent  upon  the 
air  contained  in  the  tube,  which  will  be  agitated 
through  its  whole  length,  and,  by  various  reflections 
from  the  fide  of  the  tube  to  the  axis,  the  air  along  the 
middle  part  of  the  tube  will  be  greatly  condenfed,  and 
its  momentum  proportionably  increafed,  lo  that  when  it 
comes  to  agitate  the  air  at  the  orifice  of  the  tube  AC, 
its  force  will  be  as  much  greater  than  what  it  would 
have  been  without  the  tube,  as  the  furface  of  a  fphere, 
wliofe  radius  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tube,  is  greater 
than  the  furface  of  the  fegment  of  fueh  a  fphere  whole 
bale  is  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  For  a  perfon  fpeaking 
at  B,  without  the  tube,  will  have  the  force  of  his  voice 
fpent  in  exciting  concentric  fuperficies  of  air  all  round 
the  point  B  ;  and  when  thofe  fuperficies  or  pulfes  of 
air  are  diffufed  as  far  as  D  every  way,  it  is  plain  the 
force  of  the  voice  will  be  there  diflufed  through  the 
whole  fuperficies  of  a  fphere  whofe  radius  is  BD  ;  but 
in  the  trumpet  it  will  be  fo  confined,  that  at  its  exit  it 
will  be  diffufed  through  fo  much  of  that  fpherical  fur¬ 
face  of  air  as  correlponds  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube. 
But  lince  the  force  is  given,  its  intenfity  will  be  ahvays 
inverlely  as  the  number  of  particles  it  has  to  move;  and 
therefore  in  the  tube  it  will  be  to  that  without,  as  the 
fuperficies  of  fuel)  a  fphere  to  the  area  of  the  large  end 
of  the  tube  nearly. 

“  But  it  is  obvious,  DrM.  Young  obferves,  that  the 
confinement  of  the  voice  can  have  little  effeft  in  in- 
creafing  the  llrength  of  the  found,  as  this  llrength  de¬ 
pends  on  the  velocity  with  which  the  particles  move. 
AY  ere  this  reafoning  conclufive,  the  voice  Ihould  ifiue 
through  the  fmalleft  poflible  orifice  ;  cylindrical  tubes 
would  be  preferable  to  any  that  increafed  in  diameter  ; 
and  the  lefs  the  diameter,  the  greater  would  be  the 
effedt  of  the  inftrument ;  becaufe  the  plate  or  mafs  ot 
air  to  be  moved,  would,  in  that  cafe,  be  lefs,  and  con- 
fequently  the  effect  of  the  voice  the  greater  ;  all  which 
is  contradicted  by  experience. 

“  The  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  found  in  thefe  tubes 
mull  therefore  be  derived  from  fome  other  principles : 
and  among  thefe  we  fhall  probably  find,  that  what  the 
ingenious  Kircherhas  fuggefted  in  his  Phonurgia  is  the 
moll  deferring  of  our  attention.  He  tells  us,  that  “  the 
augmentation  of  the  found  depends  on  its  reflection 
from  the  tremulous  fides  of  the  tube  ;  which  reflections, 
ronfpiring  in  propagating  the  pulfes  in  the  lame  direc¬ 
tion,  mull  increafe  its  intenfity.”  Newton  alio  fetms 
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to  have  confidered  this  as  the  principal  caufe,  in  the  Rcverbe- 
fcholium  of  Prop.  50.  B.  II.  Princip.  when  he  fays,  rated 
“  we  hence  fee  why  founds  are  fo  much  increafed  in  Sounds.  . 
flentorophonic  tubes,  for  every  reciprocal  motion  is,  in 
each  return,  increafed  by  the  generating  caufe. 

“  Farther,  AN  hen  we  ipeak  in  the  open  air,  the  effeCt 
on  the  tympanum  of  a  dillant  auditor  is  produced  mere¬ 
ly  by  a  fingle  pulfe.  But  when  we  life  a  tube,  all  the 
pulfes  propagated  from  the  mouth,  except  thofe  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis,  ftrike  againil  the  fides  of  the  tube, 
and  every  point  of  impulfe  becoming  a  new  centre,  from 
whence  the  pulfes  are  propagated  in  all  directions,  a 
pulfe  will  arrive  at  the  ear  from  each  of  thofe  points  ; 
thus,  by  the  ufe  of  a  tube,  a  greater  number  of  pulfes 
are  propagated  to  the  ear,  and  confequently  the  found 
increafed.  The  confinement  too  of  the  voice  may  have 
a  little  effeCt,  though  not  luch  as  is  aferibed  to  it  by 
fome  ;  for  the  condenfed  pulfes  produced  by  the  naked 
voice,  freely  expand  every  way  ;  but  in  tubes,  the  la¬ 
teral  expanfion  being  diminiflied,  the  direCt  expanfion 
will  be  increafed,  and  confequently  the  velocity  of  the 
particles,  and  the  intenfity  of  the  found.  The  fubftance 
alfo  of  the  tube  has  its  effeCt ;  for  it  is  found  by  expe¬ 
riment,  that  the  more  elaftic  the  fubllance  of  the  tube, 
and  confequently  the  more  fufceptible  it  is  of  thefe  tre¬ 
mulous  motions,  the  llronger  is  the  found. 

“  If  the  tube  be  laid  on  any  nonelaftic  fubftance,  it 
deadens  the  found,  becaufe  it  prevents  the  vibratory 
motion  of  the  parts.  The  found  is  increafed  in  fpeaking- 
trumpets,  if  the  tube  be  fulpended  in  the  air  ;  becauie 
the  agitations  are  then  carried  on  without  interruption. 

Thefe  tubes  fliould  increafe  in  diameter  from  the  mouth¬ 
piece,  becaufe  the  parts  vibrating  in  direClions  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  furface  will  confpire  in  impelling  for¬ 
ward  the  particles  of  air,  and  confequently,  by  increaf- 
ing  their  velocity,  will  increafe  the  intenfity  of  the 
found  :  and  the  furface  alio  increafing,  the  number  oi 
points  of  impulfe  and  of  new  propagation  will  increafe 
proportionally.  The  feveral  caufes,  therefore,  of  the 
increafe  of  found  in  thefe  tubes,  Dr  A  oung  concludes 
to  be,  1.  The  diminution  of  the  lateral,  and  conlequent- 
ly  the  increafe  of  the  direCf,  expanfion  and  velocity  ot 
the  included  air.  2.  The  increafe  of  the  number  of 
pulfes,  by  increafing  the'  points  of  new  propagation. 

3.  The  reflections  of  the  pulfes  from  the  tremulous  fides 
of  the  tube,  which  impel  the  particles  of  air  forward, 
and  thus  increafe  their  velocity.”  (Enquiry  into  the 
■principal  Phenomena  of  Sound ,  p.  56.) 

An  echo  is  a  reflection  of  found  linking  againft  fome  Ecboci. 
objedt,  as  an  image  is  refledled  in  a  glals :  but  it  has 
been  difputed  what  are  the  proper  qualities  in  a  body 
for  thus  reflecting  founds.  It  is  in  general  known,  that 
caverns,  grottoes,  mountains,  and  ruined  buildings,  re¬ 
turn  this  reflection  of  found.  AN  e  have  heard  ol  a  very 
extraordinary  echo,  at  a  ruined  fortreis  near  Louvain, 
in  Flanders.  If  a  perfon  fung,  he  only  heard  his  own 
voice,  without  any  repetition :  on  the  contrary,  thole 
who  Hood  at  fome  diflance  heard  the  echo  but  not 
the  voice ;  but  then  they  heard  it  with  furpriling  va¬ 
riations,  fometimes  louder,  lometinies  lofter,  now  more 

near. 


(e)  A  tylindric  or  elliptic  arch  will  anfwcr  Hill  better  than  one  that  is  circular 
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Reveibe-  near,  then  more  diftant.  There  is  an  account  in  the 
rated  memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  of  a  fimilar  echo  near 
,  Sounds-  Rouen. 

jt  jias  ],een  already  obferved  that  every  point  againft 
which  the  pull'es  of  found  ftrike  becomes  the  centre  of 
a  new  feries  of  pulfes,  and  found  defcribes  equal  di- 
ftances  in  equal  times  ;  therefore,  when  any  found  is 
propagated  from  a  centre,  and  its  pulfes  ftrike  againft 
a  variety  of  obftacles,  if  the  fum  of  the  right  lines  drawn 
from  that  point  to  each  of  the  obftacles,  and  from  each 
obftacle  to  a  fecond  point,  be  equal,  then  will  the  lat¬ 
ter  be  a  point  in  which  an  echo  will  be  heard.  “  Tints 
let  A  fig.  io.  be  the  point  from  which  the  found  is  pro¬ 
pagated  in  all  directions,  and  let  the  pulfes  ftrike  againft 
the  obftacles  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  &c.  each  of  thefe 
points  becomes  a  new  centre  of  pulfes  by  the  firll  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  therefore  from  each  of  them  one  feries  of 
pulfes  will  pals  through  the  point  B.  Now  it  the 
feveral  fums  of  the  right  lines  AC  — J—  G  B ,  All  4- DC, 
AE  +  EB7  AG+GB^  AH+HB,  AI+IB,  &c.  be 

all  equal  to  each  other,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pulfes 
propagated  from  A  to  thefe  points,  and  again  from 
thefe  points  to  B,  will  all  arrive  at  B  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant,  according  to  the  fecond  principle  5  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  hearer  be  in  that  point,  his  ear  will  at  the 
fame  inftant  be  ftruck  by  all  thefe  pulfes.  Now  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  experiment  (fee  Mi'JJchenbroek ,  vol.  ii. 
p.  210.),  that  the  ear  of  an  exercil'ed  mufician  can  only 
diftinguifli  fuch  founds  as  follow  one  another  at  the 
rate  of  9  or  10  in  a  fecond,  or  any  flower  rate  :  and 
therefore,  for  a  diftindt  perception  of  the  direct  and 
reflected  found,  there  fliould  intervene  the  interval  of 
-g-th  of  a  fecond ;  but  in  this  time  found  defcribes 

^5^  or  127  feet  nearly.  And  therefore,  unlefs  the 

fum  of  the  lines  drawn  from  each  of  the  obftacles  to 
the  points  A  and  B  exceeds  the  interval  AB  by  127 
feet,  no  echo  will  be  heard  at  B.  Since  the  feveral 
fums  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  obftacles  to  the  points 
A  and  B  are  of  the  fame  magnitude,  it  appears  that 
the  curve  palling  through  all  the  points  C,  D,  E,  I , 
G,  H,  I,  &c.  will  be  an  ellipfe  (Prop.  14.  b.  ii. 
Ham.  Con.).  Hence  all  the  points  of  the  obftacles 
which  produce  an  echo,  muft  lie  in  the  furface  of  the 
oblong  fpheroid,  generated  by  the  revolution  of  this 
ellipfe  round  its  major  axis. 

“  As  there  may  be  feveral  fpheroids  of  different 
magnitudes,  fo  there  may  be  feveral  different  echoes  of 
the  fame  original  found.  And  as  there  may  happen  to 
be  a  greater  number  of  reflecting  points  in  the  furface 
of  an  exterior  fpheroid  than  in  that  of  an  interior,  a 
l'econd  or  a  third  echo  may  be  much  more  powerful 
than  the  firft,  provided  that  the  fuperior  number  of  re¬ 
fledting  points,  that  is,  the  fuperior  number  of  reflected 
pulfes  propagated  to  the  ear,  be  more  than  fufficient  to 
compenfate  for  the  decay  of  found  which  arifes  from  its 
being  propagated  through  a  greater  lpace.  I  his  is 
finely  illuftrated  in  the  celebrated  echoes  at  the  lake  of 
Killamey  in  Kerry,  where  the  firft  return  of  the  found 
is  much  inferior  in  ftrength  to  thofe  which  immediately 
fucceed  it. 

“  From  what  has  been  laid  down  it  appears,  that  for 
the  moft  powerful  echo,  the  founding  body  fliould  be 
in  one  focus  of  the  ellipfe  which  is  the  feet  ion  of  the 
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echoing  fpheroid,  and  the  hearer  in  the  other.  How-  Reverbe- 
ever,  an  echo  may  be  heard  in  other  fituations,  though  rated 
not  fo  favourably  }  as  fuch  a  number  of  reflected  pulfes  ,  Souj]ds'  t 
may  arrive  at  the  fame  time  at  the  ear  as  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  excite  a  diftindt  perception.  Thus  a  perfon 
often  hears  the  echo  of  his  owm  voice  5  but  for  this  pur- 
pofe  he  fliould  ftand  at  leaft  63  or  64  feet  from  the  re¬ 
flecting  obftacle,  according  to  what  has  been  faid  be¬ 
fore.  At  the  common  rate  of  fpeaking,  we  pronounce 
not  above  three  lyllables  and  a  half,  that  is,  feven  half 
fyllables  in  a  fecond ;  therefore,  that  the  echo  may  re¬ 
turn  juft  as  foon  as  three  fyllables  are  expreffed,  twice 
the  diftance  of  the  l’peaker  from  the  refledting  objedt 
muft  be  equal  to  1000  feet  ;  for  as  found  defcribes 
1142  feet  in  a  fecond,  of  that  fpace,  that  is,  1000- 
feet  nearlv,  will  be  deferibed  while  fix  half  or  three 
whole  fyllables  are  pronounced  5  that  is,  the  fpcaker 
muft  ftand  near  500  feet  from  the  obftacle.  And  in 
general,  the  diftance  of  the  lpeaker  from  the  echoing 
furface,  for  any  number  of  fyllables,  muft  be  equal  to 
the  l'eventh  part  of  the  product  of  1142  feet  multiplied 
by  that  number. 

“  In  churches  we  never  hear  a  diftindt  echo  of  the 
voice,  but  a  confuted  found  when  the  l’peaker  utters 
his  words  too  rapidly  ;  becaufe  the  greateft  difference 
of  diftaude  between  the  direct  and  refledted  courfes  of 
fuch  a  number  of  pulfes  as  would  produce  a  diftindt 
found,  is  never  in  any  church  equal  to  127  feet,  the 
limit  of  echoes. 

“  But  though  the  firft  refledted  pulfes  may  produce 
no  echo,  both  on  account  of  their  being  too  few  in 
number,  and  too  rapid  in  their  return  to  the  ear  ;  yet 
it  is  evident,  that  the  refledting  furface  may  be  fo 
formed,  as  that  the  pulfes  which  come  to  the  ear  after 
two  refledtions  or  more,  may,  after  having  deferibed 
127  feet  or  more,  arrive  at  the  ear  in  fufficient  num¬ 
bers,  and  alfo  fo  nearly  at  the  fame  inftant,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  echo,  though  the  diftance  of  the  refledting  fur¬ 
face  from  the  ear  be  lefs  than  the  limit  of  echoes.  This 
is  confirmed  by  a  fingular  echo  in  a  grotto  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  brook  called  the  Dinan,  about  two  miles 
from  Caftlecomber,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  As 
you  enter  the  cave,  and  continue  fpeaking  loud,  no  re¬ 
turn  of  the  voice  is  perceived  )  but  on  your  arriving  at 
a  certain  point,  which  is  not  above  14  or  15  feet  from 
the  refledting  furface,  a  very  diftindt  echo  is  heard. 

Now  this  echo  cannot  arife  from  the  firft  courfe  of  pul¬ 
fes  that  are  refledted  to  the  ear,  becaufe  the  breadth  of 
the  cave  is  fo  fmall,  that  they  would  return  too  quick¬ 
ly  to  produce  a  diftindt  fenfation  from  that  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  found  :  it  therefore  is  produced  by  thofe  pulfes, 
which,  after  having  been  refledted  feveral  times  from 
one  fide  of  the  grotto  to  the  other,  and  having  run 
over  a  greater  fpace  than  127  feet,  arrive  at  the  ear 
in  confiderable  numbers,  and  not  more  diftant  from 
each  other  in  point  of  time,  than  the  ninth  part  of  a 
fecond.” 

To  what  has  been  faid  of  refledted  founds,  we  ffiafl 
add  an  extradt  on  the  fame  fubjedt  from  the  ingenious 
paper  which  we  have  already  quoted. 

“  M.  de  la  Grange  has  alfo  demonftrated,  that  all 
impreffions  are  refledted  by  an  obftacle  terminating  an 
claftic  fluid,  with  the  fame  velocity  with  which  they 
arrive  at  that  obftacle.  When  the  walls  of  a  paffage, 

or 
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Atnnfina.  or  of  an  unfurnilhed  room,  are  fmooth  and  perfe&ly  pa- 

Experi-  rallel,  any  explofion,  or  a  ftamping  with  the  foot,  com¬ 
ments,  &c.  nmnicates  an  iinpreflion  to  the  air,  which  is  reflected 
from  one  wall  to  the  other,  and  from  the  fecond  again 
towards  the  ear,  nearly  in  the  fame  direction  with  the 
primitive  impulfe :  this  takes  place  as  frequently  in  a 
fecond,  as  double  the  breadth  of  the  paffage  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  1130  feet  •,  and  the  ear  receives  a  perception  of 
a  mufical  found,  thus  determined  in  its  pitch  by  the 
breadth  of  the  palfage.  On  making  the  experiment, 
the  refult  will  be  found  accurately  to  agree  with  this 
explanation.  If  the  found  is  predetermined,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  vibrations  fuch  as  that  each  pulfe,  when  doubly 
reflected,  may  coincide  with  the  fubfequent  impulfe  pro¬ 
ceeding  directly  from  the  founding  body,  the  intenfity  of 
the  found  will  be  much  increafed  by  the  reflection ;  and 
alfo,  in  a  lefs  degree,  if  the  reflected  pulfe  coincides 
with  the  next  hut  one,  the  next  but  two,  or  more,  of 
the  direCt  pulles.  The  appropriate  notes  of  a  room  may 
readily  be'  difeovered  by  finging  the  fcale  in  it ;  and 
they  will  be  found  to  depend  on  the  proportion  of  its 
length  or  breadth  to  1130  feet.  The  found  of  the  flop¬ 
ped  diapalon  pipes  of  an  organ  is  produced  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  note  from  an  explofion  in 
a  paffage  ;  and  that  of  its  reed  pipes  to  the  refonance 
of  the  voice  in  a  room :  the  length  of  the  pipe  in  one 
cafe  determining  the  found  •,  in  the  other,  increafmg  its 
ftrength.  The  frequency  of  the  vibrations  does  not  at 
all  immediately  depend  on  the  diameter  of  the  pipe.  It 
mull  be  confeffed,  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
explaining  the  precife  manner  in  which  the  vibration  of 
the  air  in  an  organ  pipe  is  generated.  M.  Daniel  Ber¬ 
noulli  has  folved  feveral  difficult  problems  relating  to 
the  fubjeCt  5  yet  forae  of  his  affumptions  are  not  only 
gratuitous,  but  contrary  to  matter  of  faCt.”  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  xc.  p.  1 1 8. 

We  lhall  now  clofe  this  article  with  deferibing  a 
few  inventions  founded  on  fome  of  the  preceding  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  may  perhaps  arnufe  and  not  be  altogether 
uninftruClive  to  a  number  of  our  readers. 


Amijing  Experiments  and  Contrivances. 


The  con¬ 
verting 
ftatue. 


I.  Place  a  concave  mirror  of  about  two  feet  diame¬ 
ter  as  AB,  fig.  Xi.  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  The 
focus  of  this  mirror  may  be  at  1 5  or  18  inches  diftance 
from  its  furface.  At  the  diftance  of  about  five  or  fix 
feet  let  there  be  a  partition,  in  which  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  EF,  equal  to  the  lize  of  the  mirror ;  again!!  this 
opening  mull  be  placed  a  picture,  painted  in  water 
colours,  or  a  thin  cloth,  that  the  found  may  eafily  pafs 
through  it  (g). 

Behind  the  partition,  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three 
feet,  place  another  mirror  GH,  of  the  fame  fize  as  the 
former,  and  let  it  be  diametrically  oppofite  to  it  (h). 

At  the  point  C  let  there  be  placed  the  figure  of  a 
man  feated  on  a  pedeftal,  and  let  his  ear  be  placed  ex- 
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aCtly  in  the  focus  of  the  firft  mirror  :  his  lower  jaw  mult  Amufing 
be  made  to  open  by  a  wire,  and  lhut  by  a  fpring  ;  and  Experi- 
there  may  be  another  wire  to  move  the  eyes  :  thefe  pentSi  &c- 
wires  mull  pafs  through  the  figure,  go  under  the  floor, 
and  come  up  behind  the  partition. 

Eet  a  perfon,  properly  inftruCted,  be  placed  behind 
the  partition  near  the  mirror.  A  ou  then  propofe  to 
any  one  to  fpeak  foftly  to  the  ftatue,  by  putting  his 
mouth  to  the  ear  of  it,  alluring  him  that  it  will  anfwer 
inftantly.  You  then  give  the  fignal  to  the  perfon  be¬ 
hind  the  partition,  who,  by  placing  his  ear  to  the  fo¬ 
cus  I,  of  the  mirror  GH,  will  hear  diftinctly  what  the 
other  faidj  and,  moving  the  jaw  and  eyes  of  the  ftatue 
by  the  wires,  will  return  an  anfwer  direCtly,  which 
will  in  like  manner  be  diftinCtly  heard  by  the  firft. 
fpeaker. 

This  experiment  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Inventions  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcefter  5  whofe 
defigns,  at  the  time  they  were  publilhed,  were  treated 
with  ridicule  and  negleCt  as  being  impracticable,  but 
are  now  known  to  be  generally,  il  not  univerlally,  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  words  of  the  marquis  are  thefe  :  “  How 
to  make  a  brazen  or  ftone  head  in  the  midft  of  a  great 
field  or  garden,  fo  artificial  and  natural,  that  though  a 
man  fpeak  ever  fo  foftly,  and  even  whifper  into  the  ear 
thereof,  it  will  prefently  open  its  mouth,  and  refolve 
the  queftion  in  French,  Latin,  Welfh,  Irifh,  or  Eng- 
lifli,  in  good  terms,  uttering  it  out  of  its  mouth,  and 
then  fhut  it  until  the  next  queftion  be  alked.” — The 
two  following,  of  a  fimilar  nature,  appear  to  have  been 
inventions  of  Kurcher,  by  means  of  which  (as  he  in¬ 
forms  us*)  he  ufed  to  “  utter  feigned  and  ludicrous*  Phonur- 
confutations,  with  a  view  to  fhow  the  fallacy  and  im-  gia  Nova, 
pofture  of  ancient  oracles.”  fed.  vie.  r. 

II.  Let  there  be  two  heads  of  plafter  of  Paris,  pla-xhe  com- 
ced  on  pedeftals,  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  a  room.  There  municative 
mull  be  a  tin  tube  of  an  inch  diameter,  that  mull  pafs  bufts- 
from  the  ear  of  one  head,  through  the  pedeftal,  under 
the  floor,  and  go  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  Ob- 
ferve  that  the  end  of  the  tube  which  is  next  the  ear  of 
the  one  head,  Ihould  be  confiderably  larger  than  that 
end  which  comes  to  the  mouth  of  the  other.  Let  the 
whole  be  fo  difpofed  that  there  may  not  be  the  leal! 
fulpicion  of  a  communication. 

Nowq  when  a  perfon  fpeaks  quite  low,  into  the  ear 
of  the  bull,  the  found  is  reverberated  through  the 
length  of  the  tube,  and  will  be  diftinCtly  heard  by  any 
one  who  fliall  place  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  neceffary  that  the  tube  Ihould  come  to  the  lips 
of  the  bull. — If  there  be  two  tubes,  one  going  to  the 
ear,  and  the  other  to  the  mouth  of  each  head,  two 
perfons  may  converfe  together  by  applying  their  mouth 
and  ear  reciprocally  to  the  mouth  and  ear  of  the  bulls ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  other  perfons  that  Hand  in  the 
middle  of  the  chamber,  between  the  heads,  will  not  hear 
any  part  of  their  converfation. 

HI.  Place  a  bull  on  a  pedeftal  in  the  corner  of  a  The  oracu- 

room,  lar  head. 


(g)  The  more  effeClually  to  conceal  the  caufe  of  this  illufion,  the  mirror  AB  may  be  fixed  in  the  wainfeot, 
and  a  gauze  or  any  other  thin  covering  thrown  over  it,  as  that  will  not  in  the  leaft  prevent  the  found  from  nng 
reflefled.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  may  be  performed  in  a  field  or  garden,  between  two  hedges,  in  one  ot  "  u<  1 
the  mirror  AB  may  be  placed,  and  in  the  other  an  opening  artfully  contrived. 

(h)  Both  the  mirrors  here  ufed  may  be  of  tin  or  gilt  pafteboard,  this  experiment  not  requiring  fuch  as  arc  very 
accurate. 
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room,  and  let  there  be  two  tubes,  as  in  the  foregoing 
Experi-  amuiement,  one  of  which  mull  go  from  the  mouth  and 
!inent3,  ^~c  ,  the  other  from  the  ear  of  the  buit,  through  the  pedertal 
and  the  floor,  to  an  under  apartment.  There  may  be 
like  wile  wires  that  go  from  the  under  jaw  and  the  eyes 
of  the  bull,  by  which  they  may  be  eafily  mowed. 

A  perion  being  placed  in  the  under  room,  and  at  a 
fignal  given  applying  his  ear  to  one  of  the  tubes,  will 
hear  any  queilion  that  is  alked,  and  immediately  re¬ 
ply  ;  moving  at  the  lame  time,  by  means  of  the  wires, 

the  mouth  and  the  eyes  of  the  bull,  as  if  the  reply 

came  from  it. 

A  tolar  fo-  1^  •  In  a  large  cafe,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  dials  and 

aata.  fpring  clocks,  the  front  of  which,  or  at  leaft  the  lower 

part  of  it,  mull  be  of  glafs,  covered  on  the  inlide  with 
gauze,  let  there  be  placed  a  barrel  organ,  which,  when 
wound  up,  is  prevented  from  playing,  by  a  catch  that 
takes  a  toothed  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  barrel.  To 
one  end  of  this  catch  there  mull  be  joined  a  wire,  at 
the  end  of  which  there  is  a  flat  circle  of  cork,  of  the 
fame  dimenfion  with  the  inlide  of  a  glafs  tube,  in  which 
it  is  to  rile  and  fall.  This  tube  mull  communicate 
with  a  refervoir  that  goes  acrol's  the  front  part  of  the 
"bottom  of  the  cafe,  which  is  to  be  filled  with  fpirits, 
fuch  as  is  ufed  in  thermometers,  but  not  coloured,  that 
it  may  be  the  better  concealed  by  the  gauze. 

This  cafe  being  placed  in  the  fun,  the  fpirits  will’ be 
rarefied  by  the  heat  j  and  rifing  in  the  tube,  will  lift  up 
the  catch  or  trigger,  and  let  the  organ  in  play  :  which 
it  will  continue  to  do  as  long  as  it  is  kept  in  the  fun  •, 
for  the  fpirits  cannot  run  out  of  the  tube,  that  part  of 
the  catch  to  which  the  circle  is  fixed  being  prevented 
from  rifing  beyond  a  certain  point  by  a  check  placed 
over  it. 

When  the  machine  is  placed  againft  the  fide  of  a 
room  on  which  the  fun  lhines  llrong,  it  may  conllantly 
remain  in  the  fame  place,  if  you  enclofe  it  in  a  l'econd 
cafe,  made  of  thick  wood,  and  placed  at  a  little  dillance 
from  the  other.  W  hen  you  want  it  to  perform,  it  will 
be  only  neceffary  to  throw  open  the  door  of  the  outer 
cafe,  and  expofe  it  to  the  fun. 

But  if  the  machine  be  moveable,  it  will  perform  in  all 
feafons  by  being  placed  before  the  fire-,  and  in  the  win¬ 
ter  it  will  more  readily  Hop  when  removed  into  the  cold. 

A  machine  of  this  fort  is  laid  to  have  been  invented 
by  Cornelius  Dreble,  in  the  lall  century.  What  the 
conftruction  of  that  was,  we  know  not it  might  very 
likely  be  more  complex,  but  could  fcarcely  anfwer  the 
intention  more  readily. 

Automa-  \  .  Under  the  keys  of  a  common  harpfichord  let 
*0l[s  kfTP'  there  be  fixed  a  barrel,  iomething  like  that  in  a  cham- 
c  or  '  her  organ,  with  flops  or  pins  correfponding  to  the  tunes 
you  would  have  it  play.  Thefe  flops  mufl  be  moveable, 
fo  that  the  tunes  may  be  varied  at  pleafure.  From  each 
of  the  keys  let  there  go  a  wire  perpendicular  down  : 
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the  ends  of  thefe  wires  mufl  be  turned  up  for  about  ^muling 
one-fourth  of  an  inch.  Behind  thefe  wires  let  there  Experi- 
be  an  iron  bar,  to  prevent  them  from  going  too  tar  nients,  &c. 
back.  Now,  as  the  barrel  turns  round,  its  pins  take  y 
the  ends  of  the  wires,  which  pull  down  the  keys,  and 
play  the  harpfichord.  The  barrel  and  wires  are  to  be 
all  enclofed  in  a  cafe. 

In  the  chimney  of  the  fame  room  where  the  harpfi¬ 
chord  Hands,  or  at  leaft  in  one  adjacent,  there  mufl  be 
a  fmeke  jack,  from  whence  comes  down  a  wire,  or  cord, 
that,  palling  behind  the  wainicot  adjoining  the  chimney, 
goes  under  the  floor,  and  up  one  of  the  legs  of  the 
harpfichord,  into  the  cafe,  -and  round  a  l’mall  wheel 
fixed  on  the  axis  of  that  firll  mentioned.  There  fhould 
be  pulleys  at  different  dillanees,  behind  the  wainfeot 
and  under  the  floor,  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  the  cord. 

This  machinery  may  be  applied  to  any  other  keyed 
inftrument  as  well  as  to  chimes,  and  to  many  other  pur- 
pofes  where  a  regular  continued  motion  is  required. 

An  inllrument  of  this  fort  mav  be  confidered  as  a 
perpetual  motion,  according^  to  the  vulgar  acceptation 
of  the  term ;  for  it  will  never  ceafe  going  till  the  fire 
be  extinguilhed,  or  fome  parts  of  the  machinery  be 
worn  out. 

^  I.  At  the  top  of  a  fummer-houfe,  or  other  building,^  ventofal 
let  there  be  fixed  a  vane  AB,  fig.  12.  on  which  is  the  fymphocy. 
pinion  C,  that  takes  the  toothed  wheel  D,  fixed  on  the 
axis  EF,  which  at  its  other  end  carries  the  wheel  G, 
that  takes  the  pinion  H.  All  thefe  wheels  and  pinions 
are  to  be  between  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  pinion  II  is  fixed  to  the  perpendicular  axis 
IK,  which  goes  down  very  near  the  wall  of  the  room, 
and  may  be  covered  after  the  fame  manner  as  are  bell- 
wires.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  axis  IK  there  is  a  fmall 
pinion  L,  that  takes  the  wheel  M,  fixed  on  the  axis  of 
the  great  wheel  NO.  In  this  wheel  there  mull  be  placed 
a  number  of  Hops,  correfponding  to  the  tunes  it  is  to 
play.  Thefe  Hops  are  to  be  moveable,  that  the  tunes 
may  Ire  altered  at  pleafure.  Againft  this  wheel  there 
mull  hang  12  fmall  bells,  anfwering  to  the  notes  ot  the 
gamut.  Therefore,  as  the  wheel  turns  round,  the  flops 
linking  againft  the  bells  play  the  feveral  tunes.  There 
fhould  be  a  fly  to  the  great  wheel,  to  regulate  its  mo¬ 
tion  when  the  wind  is  llrong.  The  wheel  NO,  and  the 
bells,  are  to  bq  enclofed  in  a  cafe. 

There  may  be  feveral  fets  of  bells,  one  of  which  may 
anfwer  to  the  tenor,  another  to  the  treble,  and  a 
third  to  the  bafs  j  or  they  may  play  different  tunes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  of  the  wheel.  As  the  bells  are 
fmall,  if  they  are  of  filver,  their  tone  will  be  the  more 
pleafing. 

Inftead  of  bells,  glafles  may  be  here  ufed,  fo  difpof- 
ed  as  to  move  freely  at  the  ftroke  of  the  Hops.  This 
machinery  may  likewile  be  applied  to  a  barrel-organ  j 
and  to  many  other  ufes. 


ACOUSTICS. 


A  C  Q 

Acqs.  ACQS,  in  Geography ,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
x— v— '  renean  mountains,  in  the  department  of  Arriege  and 
late  province  of  Foix  in  France.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  hot  waters  in  thefe  parts.  E.  Long.  x.  40. 
N.  Lat.  43.  o. 


A  C  Q 

ACQUAPENDENTE,  a  pretty  large  town  of  Acquapca* 
Italy,  in  the  territory  ot  the  church,  and  patrimony  of,  dente.  ^ 
St  Peter,  with  a  biiliop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  moun-  v 
tain,  near  the  river  Pagiia,  ten  miles  W.  of  Orvietto, 
and  37  N.  by  W .  of  Rome.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
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Acqnipen- fall  of  water  near  it,  and  is  now  almoft  defolate.  E. 
dente  Long.  1 1.  53.  N.  Lat.  42.  43. 

A  r^ras  ACQUAHIA,  a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  Frigana,  a 
^  .  diftrict  of  Modena,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  medi¬ 

cinal  waters.  It  is  12  miles  louth  of  the  city  of  Mo¬ 
dena.  E.  Long.  11.  17.  N.  Lat.  44.  24. 

ACQUEST,  or  Acquist,  in  Law ,  fignifies  goods 
got  by  purchafe  or  donation.  See  Conquest. 

ACQUI,  a  town  of  Italv,  in  the  duchy  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee  and  commodious  baths.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1745,  and  retaken  by  the 
Piedmontcfe  in  1746  5  but  after  this  it  was  taken  again 
and  difmantled  by  the  French,  who  afterwards  for- 
fook  it.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bormia,  25  miles 
N.  W.  of  Genoa,  and  30  S.  of  Cafal.  E.  Long.  8.  30. 
N.  Lat.  44.  40. 

ACQUISITION,  in  general,  denotes  the  obtaining 
or  procuring  fomething.  Among  lawyers,  it  is  ufed  for 
the  right  or  title  to  an  eftate  got  by  purchafe  or  dona- 
lion. 

ACQUITTAL,  a  difcharge,  deliverance,  or  fet- 
ting  of  a  perfon  free  from  the  guilt  or  fufpicion  of  an 
offence. 

ACQUITTANCE,  a  releafe  or  difcharge  in  writ- 
ftig  for  a  lum  of  money,  witnefling  that  the  party  has 
paid  the  faid  fum. — No  man  is  obliged  to  pay  a  lum  of 
money  if  the  demandant  refufes  to  give  an  acquittance, 
which  is  a  full  difcharge,  and  bars  all  actions,  &c.  An 
acquittance  given  by  a  fervant  for  a  fum  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  ufe  of  his  mailer,  lliall  be  a  good  dif¬ 
charge  for  that  fum,  provided  the  fervant  ufed  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  mailer’s  rents,  debts,  &c> 

ACRA,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
where  the  Englilh,  Dutch,  and  Danes,  havellrong  forts, 
and  each  fort  has  its  particular  village.  W.  Long, 
o.  2.  N.  Lat.  5.  o. 

Acra,  in  Ancient  geography,  one  of  the  hills  of  Je- 
rufalem,  on  which  Hood  the  lower  town,  which  was  the 
old  Jerufalem  •,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  Zion, 
or  the  city  of  David.  Probably  called  Acra,  from 
the  fortrels  which  Antiochus  huilt  there  in  order  to 
annoy  the  temple,  and  which  Simon  Maccabseus  took 
and  razed  to  the  ground. 

Acra  Japygia,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  called  Salentia 
by  Ptolemy ;  now  Capo  di  San  Maria  di  Lexica  :  A 
promontory  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  the  fouth-eall 
of  Otranto,  where  formerly  was  a  town,  now  lying  in 
ruins,  on  the  Ionian  fea,  over  againft  the  Montes  Acro- 
ceraxinii  of  Epirus. 

ACR/E,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Sicily,  whofc 
inhabitants  were  called  Acrenjes.  It  flood  to  the  fouth 
ol  Syracufe,  at  the  diflance  of  24  miles,  near  the  place 
now  called  the  monaftery  of  Santa  Maria  d'Arcia ,  on 
an  eminence,  as  appears  from  Silius  Italicus.  The  Sy- 
racufans  were  the  founders  of  it,  according  to  Thucy¬ 
dides,  70  years  after  the  building  of  Syracufe,  or  665 
before  Chrifl.  Hence  the  epithet  Acraus. 

ACRAGAS,  or  Agragas,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
fo  called  by  the  Greeks,  and  fometimes  by  the  Romans, 
but  more  generally  Agrigcntum  by  the  latter ;  a  town 
of  Sicily.  In  Greek  medals  the  inhabitants  are  called 
AKPITANTINOI,  and  Agrigentini  by  Cicero.  The 
town  flood  upon  a  mountain,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Acragas  and  Hvpfa,  near  the  port  called  by 

Ptolemy,  but  E vmi»t,  or  the  Dock,  bv  Strabo  j  and  in 

vol.  I.  Part  I. 


the  time  of  the  latter,  fcaree  a  trace  of  all  that  fide  Aerag^" 
remained.  In  the  year  before  Chrift  584,  the  people  II 
of  Gela  built  Acragas,  108  years  after  building  their ,  Acrg 
own  city.  It  took  its  name  from  the  river  running  by  * 

it  j  and  being  but  two  miles  from  the  fea,  enjoved  the 
conveniences  of  a  fea  port.'  It  was  a  place  of  great 
flrength,  Handing  on  the  top  of  a  very  lleep  rock,  and 
walked  on  the  fouth  iide  by  the  river  Acragas,  now  call¬ 
ed  Fiume  di  Gcrgenti,  and  on  the  fouth-wefl  by  the  Hyp- 
fa,  with  a  citadel  to  the  fouth-eall,  externally  furrounded 
by  a  deep  gulf,  which  made  it  idacceflible  but  on  the 
fide  next  the  town.  It  Was  famous  for  the  tyrant  Phalaris 
and  his  brazen  bull.  The  Agrigentines  were  a  people'- 
luxurious  in  their  tables,  and  magnificent  in  their  dwell¬ 
ings  ;  of  Whom  Empedocles,  in  Diogenes  Laertius, 
lays,  that  they  lived  td-dav  as  if  thev  were  to  die  to¬ 
morrow,  and  built  as  if  they  were  to  live  forever.  The 
country  round  the  city  was  laid  out  in  vine  and  olive 
yards,  in  the  produce  of  which  they'  carried  on  a  great 
and  profitable  commerce  with  Carthage.  E.  Long. 

13.  30.  N.  Lat.  37.  20. 

ACRAMAR,  or  Van,  in  Geography,  a  town  and  lake 
of  the  greater  Armenia  in  Afia.  The  town,  which  is 
large,  populous,  and  commercial,  is  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  Van,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Diarbekir,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Se- 
miramis.  The  lake  abounds  with  filh.  There  are  two 
illands  in  it,  which  are  inhabited  by  religious  Arme¬ 
nians.  E.  Long.  44.  14.  N.  Lat.  36.  30. 

ACRxlSIA,  among  phyficians,  implies  the  predo¬ 
minancy  of  one  quality  above  another,  either  with  re¬ 
gard  to  artificial  mixtures,  or  the  humours  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of 
u  privative,  and  xi^xvtvpu,  to  mix  ;  q.  d .  not  mixed  in  a 
juft  proportion. 

ACRASUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Afia 
Minor  in  Lydia.  Some  imperial  Greek  medals  of  this 
city  Hill  exift,  which  were  llruck  under  the  preetors,  in 
honour  of  Sevems,  and  feveral  other  emperors. 

ACRATH,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  place  in  Mau¬ 
ritania  Tingitana,  now'  fuppoled  to  be  Velez  de  Goma- 
ra  :  A  fortified  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  with  a 
citadel  and  commodious  harbour  bn  the  Mediterranean, 
fcarce  a  mile  diilant  from  Penon  de  Velez,  a  Spanilh 
fort.  V. .  Long.  5.  N.  Lat.  34.  45. 

ACRE,  or  Acra,  in  Geography,  a  fea-port  town 
in  Syria.  It  was  formerly  called  Ptolcmais,  from  one 
of  the  Ptolemys  :  and  Acra  on  account  of  its  fortifica¬ 
tions  ;  whence  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem 
called  it  St  John  d’Acre.  This  city  was  fucceifively  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  the  Moors  ;  and 
w  as  famous  in  the  time  of  the  crufades,  and  underwent 
feveral  lieges  both  by  the  Chrillians  and  Saracens.  It 
is  fituated  at  the  north  angle  of  a  bay,  which  extends 
in  a  femicircle  of  three  leagues,  as  far  as  the  point  of 
Carmel. 

During  the  crufades,  the  poflefiion  of  this  town  was 
long  difputed  by  the  Clu-iftians  and  Saracens.  In  1192 
it  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  Richard  I.  of  England 
and  Philip  of  France,  after  a  fiege  of  two  years,  and 
the  (laughter  of  100,000  Chrillians,  befide  a  greater 
number  who  perilhed  by  Ihipwreck  or  difeafe,  who 
gave  it  to  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem.  They 
kept  polfeffion  of  it  100  years,  when  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Saracens,  and  almoft  entirely  deftroved.  This 
X  event 
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Acre.  event  is  rendered  memorable  by  an  act  of  lingular  re- 
— v  ■■  •'  folution  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  A  number 
of  beautiful  young  nuns,  terrified  at  the  profpect  of 
being  expoled  to  the  brutal  lull  of  the  infidels,  deter¬ 
mined  to  avoid  the  violation  of  their  chaility,  by  ren¬ 
dering  themfelves  objects  of  averfion.  With  this  view 
they  cut  off  their  notes  and  mangled  their  faces.  The 
Saracens,  inflamed  with  refentment  at  a  fpeftacle  which 
prevented  the  gratification  of  their  appetites,  imme¬ 
diately  put  them  all  to  the  fword.  After  the  expuliion 
of  the  crufaders,  it  remained  almoft  deferted  till  about 
the  year  1750,  when  it  was  fortified  by  Daher,  an 
Arabian  fcheik,  who  maintained  his  independence 
againft  the  Ottoman  power,  till  the  year  1775,  when 
he  was  bafely  afl’aflinated  by  the  emiffarles  of  that  go¬ 
vernment  at  the  age  of  86  years.  He  was  adored  bv 
his  people,  whom  his  prudence  and  valour  had  through 
life  protected  againft  the  tyranny  and  oppreffion  of  the 
pacha.  More  lately  the  works  ereCted  by  Djezzar, 
within  the  laft  ten  years,  have  rendered  it  one  of  the 
principal  towns  upon  the  coaft.  The  mofque  of  this 
pacha  is  boafted  as  a  mafterpiece  of  eaftern  tafte.  The 
bazar,  or  covered  market,  is  not  inferior  even  to  thole 
of  Aleppo  ;  and  its  public  fountain  l’urpalfes  in  elegance 
thole  of  Damafcus,  though  the  water  is  of  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  quality.  The  pacha  has  derived  the  more  ho¬ 
nour  from  thefe  works,  as  he  was  himfelf  both  the  en¬ 
gineer  and  architect  :  he  formed  the  plans,  drew  the 
defigns,  and  fuperintended  the  execution. 

The  port  of  Acre  is  one  of  the  heft  fituated  on  the 
coaft,  as  it  is  fheltered  from  the  north  and  north-weft 
winds  by  the  town  itfelf ;  but  it  is  greatly  choked  up 
lince  the  time  of  Fakr-el-din.  Djezzar  contented  him¬ 
felf  with  making  a  landing  place  for  boats.  The  for¬ 
tifications,  though  more  frequently  repaired  than  any 
other  in  all  Syria,  are  of  no  importance  :  there  are 
only  a  few  wretched  low  towers  near  the  port,  on  which 
cannon  are  mounted ;  and  thefe  rufty  iron  pieces  are 
fo  bad,  that  iome  of  them  burft  every  time  they  are 
fired.  Its  defence  on  the  land  lide  is  merely  a  garden 
wall  without  any  ditch. 

In  the  year  1799  Acre  was  again  the  fcene  of  war, 
when  it  was  bravely  defended  by  our  gallant  country¬ 
man  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  againft  the  military  Ikill  and 
extraordinary  exertions  of  Bonaparte,  and  lome  of  his 
ableft  generals.  The  pacha  Djezzar  was  preparing  to 
evacuate  the  place,  and  make  good  his  retreat  with 
his  women  and  treafure,  when  Sir  Sidney  with  his 
fquadron  anchored  in  the  road  of  Caiffa.  The  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  repaired  under  the  direction  of  a  Ikilful 
engineer,  which,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  Englilh  ma¬ 
rines,  encouraged  and  animated  the  pacha  to  hold  out. 
Alter  the  French  had  renewed  and  varied  the  attack, 
and  been  as  often  repulfed  with  great  daughter,  Bo¬ 
naparte,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  raifed  the  fiege  on  the 
20th  of  May,  the  61ft  day  after  breaking  ground. 

Corn  and  cotton  form  the  balis  of  the  commerce  of 
Acre,  which  is  becoming  more  flourilliing  every  day. 
Of  late,  the  pacha,  by  an  abufe  common  throughout 
all  the  Turkilh  empire,  has  monopolized  all  the  trade 
in  his  own  hands,  no  cotton  can  be  fold  but  to  him, 
and  from  him  every  purchafe  mull  be  made.  In  vain 
have  the  European  merchants  claimed  the  privileges 
granted  them  by  the  fultan  ;  Djezzar  replied,  that  he 
was  the  lultan  in  his  country,  and  continued  his  mo¬ 


nopoly'.  The  merchants  were  generally  French,  and  Acre, 
they  had  fix  houfes  at  Acre,  with  a  conful  :  an  impe-  v**~ 
rial  agent  too  was  lately  fettled  there  ;  alfo  a  refident 
for  Ruffia.  ' 

That  part  of  the  bay  of  Acre  in  which  Ihips  anchor 
with  the  greatell  fecurity  lies  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Carmel,  below  the  village  of  Haifa  (commonly'  called 
Caiffa ).  The  bottom  is  good  holding  ground,  and 
does  not  chafe  the  cables  ;  but  the  harbour  is  open  to 
the  north-weft  wind,  which  blows  violently  along  all 
this  coaft.  Mount  Carmel,  which  commands  it  to  the 
iouth,  is  a  flattened  cone,  and  very  rocky  ;  it  is  about 
1000  feet  high.  We  Hill  find  among  the  bramblqs 
wild  vines  and  olive  trees,  which  prove  that  induftry 
has  formerly  been  employed  even  in  this  ungrateful 
foil :  on  the  fummit  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  pro¬ 
phet  Elias,  which  affords  an  extenfive  profpect  over  the 
lea  and  land.  It  is  20  miles  fouth  of  Tyre,  and  37 
north  of  Jerufalem.  E.  Long.  39.  25.  N.  Lat.  32.  40. 

Acre,  in  the  Mogul’s  dominions,  the  fame  with 
lack,  and  fignilies  the  fum  of  100,000  rupees  ;  the  ru¬ 
pee  is  of  the  value  of  the  French  crown  of  three  livres, 
or  30  fols  of  Holland  ;  100  lacks  of  rupees  make  a 
couron  in  Indollan,  or  10,000,000  rupees;  the  pound 
llerling  is  about  eight  rupees  ;  according  to  which 
proportion,  a  lack  of  rupees  amounts  to  12,500  pounds 
llerling. 

Acre,  the  univerfal  meafure  of  land  in  Britain. 

The  word  (formed  from  the  Saxon  acker ,  or  the  Ger¬ 
man  aker,  a  field),  did  not  originally  lignify  a  deter¬ 
minate  quantity  of  land,  but  any  open  ground,  efpe- 
eially  a  wide  champaign  ;  and  in  this  antique  fenfe  it 
leems  to  be  preferved  in  the  names  of  places,  as  Callle- 
acre,  Weft-acre,  &c.  An  acre  in  England  contains 
four  fquare  roods,  a  rood  40  perches  or  poles  of  164 
feet  each  by  ftatute.  Yet  this  meafure  does  not  pre¬ 
vail  in  all  parts  of  England,  as  the  length  of  the  pole 
varies  in  different  counties,  and  is  called  cujiomary  mea¬ 
sure ,  the  difference  running  from  the  1 64  feet  to  28. 

The  acre  is  alfo  divided  into  10  fquare  chains,  of  22 
yards  each,  that  is,  4840  fquare  yards.  An  acre' in 
Scotland  contains  four  tquare  roods  ;  one  fquare  rood 
is  40  fquare  falls  ;  one  fquare  fall,  36  fquare  ells  ;  one 
fquare  ell,  nine  fquare  feet  and  73  fquare  inches  ;  one 
Iquare  foot,  144  lquare  inches.  The  Scots  acre  is  alfo 
divided  into  10  fquare  chains  ;  the  meafuring  chain 
fhould  be  24  ells  in  length,  divided  irito  100  links, 
each  link  8-i90-\-85-  inches  ;  and  fo  one  fquare  chain  will 
contain  10,000  fquare  links.  The  Englilh  ftatute  acre 
is  about  three  roods  and  fix  falls  llandard  meafure  of 
Scotland. 

The  French  acre,  arpent ,  contains  i4  Englilh  acre, 
or  54,450  fquare  Englilh  feet,  whereof  the  Englilh 
acre  contains  only  43,560. — The  Stralburg  acre  is 
about  hall  an  Englilh  acre. — The  Welfh  acre  contains 
commonly  two  Englilh  ones. — The  Irifh  acre  is  equal 
to  one  acre  two  roods  and  19  perches  TW  Englilh. 

AcRF.-Fight ,  an  old  fort  of  duel  fought  by  Englilh 
and  Scottilh  combatants,  between  the  frontiers  of  their 
kingdoms,  with  fword  and  lance  :  it  was  alfo  called 
camp-fight,  and  the  combatants  champions,  from  the 
open  field  being  the  ftage  of  trial. 

Acre  Tax,  a  tax  laid  on  land  at  fo  much  per  acre. 

In  fome  places  this  is  alfo  called  acrc-Jhot.  Impoiitions 
on  lands  in  the  great  level  are  to  be  raifed  by  a  pro¬ 
portionable 
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portionable  acre-tax,  20  Car.  II.  cap.  8. — An  acre- 
tax  of  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  for  draining  Hadenham  level, 
13  Geo.  I.  cap.  18. 

ACRIBEIA,  a  term  purely  Greek,  literally  denot¬ 
ing  an  exquifite  or  delicate  accuracy  ;  fometimes  ul'ed 
in  our  language,  for  want  of  a  word  of  equal  fignifica- 
tion. 

ACRID,  a  name  for  any  thing  that  is  of  a  fliarp  or 
pungent  tafte.  See  Mater  I  a  Medica. 

ACRIDOPHAGI,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  E- 
thiopian  people,  reprelented  as  inhabiting  near  the  de- 
ferts,  and  to  have  fed  on  lccufts.  This  latter  circum- 
flance  their  name  imports ;  the  word  being  compound¬ 
ed  of  the  Greek  axeis  focu/i,  and  to  eat.  W  e 

have  the  following  account  of  them  by  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus*.  Their  ilature  was  lower  than  that  of  other 
thev  were  meagre,  and  extremely  black.  In  the 
fpring,  high  well  winds  drove  from  the  defert  to  their 
quarter  locufts  of  an  extraordinarv  lize,  and  remarkable 
for  the  fqualid  colour  of  their  wings.  So  great  was 
the  number  of  thefe  infects,  that  they  were  the  only 
fuftenance  of  the  barbarians,  who  took  them  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  At  the  diftance  of  fome  ftadia  from 
their  habitations  there  was  a  wide  and  deep  valley. 
Thev  filled  this  valley  with  wood  and  wild  herbs,  with 
which  their  country  abounded.  When  the  cloud  of 
locufts  appeared,  which  was  driven  on  by  the  wind, 
they  fet  fire  to  the  fuel  which  they  had  collected.  The 
fmoke  which  arofe  from  this  immenfe  fire  was  fo  thick, 
that  the  locufts  in  croffing  the  valley,  were  Rifled  by 
it,  and  fell  in  heaps  on  the  ground.  The  paffage  of 
the  locufts  being  thus  intercepted  for  manv  days,  they 
made  a  large  provifion  of  thofe  infects.  As  their  coun¬ 
try'  produced  great  quantities  of  fait,  thev  falted  them, 
to  render  them  more  palatable,  and  to  make  them  keep 
till  the  next  feafon.  This  peculiar  fupplv  was  their 
lole  food  :  they  had  neither  herds  nor  flocks.  They 
were  unacquainted  with  fifhing  ;  for  they  lived  at  a  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  fea.  They  were  verv  active,  and  ran 
with  great  fwiftnefs.  But  their ‘life  was  not  of  long 
duration ;  it  exceeded  not  forty  years.  Die  dole  of 
their  life  was  extremely  miferable  ;  for  in  their  old 
age,  winged  lice  of  different,  but  all  of. ugly  forms, 
bred  in  their  bodies.  This  malady,  which  began  in 
the  breaft  and  belly,  foon  fpread  through  the  whole 
frame.  The  patient  at  firft  felt  an  itching  •,  and  the 
agreeable  fenfation  produced  by  his  fcratching  of  him- 
felf,  preceded  a  mod  deplorable  calamity.  For  when 
thofe  lice,  which  had  bred  in  his  body,  forced  their 
way  out,  they  caufed  efTufions  of  corrupt  blood,  with 
excruciating  pains  in  the  Ikin.  The  unhappy  man, 
with  lamentable  cries,  was  induftrious  bimfelf  to  make 
paflages  for  them  with  his  nails.  In  lliort  thefe  lice 
iffued  forth  fuceeffivelv  from  the  wounds  made  by  the 
bands  of  the  patient,  as  from  a  Teffel  full  of  holes,  and 
in  fuch  numbers  that  it  was  impoflible  to  exterminate 
them. — W  hether  this  extraordinarv  and  dreadful  dif- 
temper  was  occafioned  by  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  or  by  a  peftilential  quality  of  their 
climate,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Indeed,  as  to  the 
credibility  of  the  whole  account,  we  mull  leave  the 
reader  to  judge. 

But  though  the  circumftances  of  thefe  people  fiiould 
be  deemed  fabulous,  yet  may  the  acridophagia  be  true. 
It  is  well  known,  that  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  of 


Ethiopia,  Arabia,  &c.  frequently  ufe  locufts  for  food.  Acridsph.i 
The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  if  we  lay  before  him  gi- 
the  reiult  of  Dr  Haffelquift’s  inquiries  as  to  this  parti-  ' 1  “ - v 
cular,  who  travelled  in  Syria  and  Egypt  fo  late  as  the 
year  1752.  This  ingenious  gentleman,  who  travelled 
with  a  view  to  improve  natural  hiftory,  informs  us, 
that  he  alked  Franks,  and  many  other  people  who  had 
lived  long  in  thefe  countries,  whether  they  had  evei- 
heard  that  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  &c. 
uled  locufts  as  food  ?  They  anfwered  that  they  had. 

He  likewiie  alked  the  fame  queftion  of  Armenians, 

Copts,  and  Syrians,  who  lived  in  Arabia,  and  had 
travelled  in  Syria,  and  near  the  Red  fea  ;  fome  of  whom 
faid  they  heard  of  fuch  a  practice,  and  others  that  they 
had  often  feen  the  people  eat  thefe  infects.  He  at  laft 
obtained  complete  fatisfaction  on  this  head  from  a 
learned  fcheik  at  Cairo,  who  had  lived  fix  years  in 
Mecca.  This  gentleman  told  him,  in  prefence  of  M. 
le  Grand  the  principal  French  interpreter  at  Cairo,  and 
others,  that  a  famine  frequently  rages  at  Mecca  when 
there  is  a  fcarcity  of  corn  in  Egypt,  which  obliges  the 
inhabitants  to  live  upon  coarfer  food  than  ordinary  > 

That  when  corn  is  fcarce,  the  Arabians  grind  the  lo¬ 
cuRs  in  hand  mills,  or  Rone  mortars,  and  bake  them 
into  cakes,  and  ufe  thefe  cakes  in  place  of  bread  :  That 
he  has  frequently  feen  locuRs  ufed  by  the  Arabians, 
even  when  there  was  no  fcarcity  of  corn  ;  but  then 
they  boil  them,  Rew  them  with  butter,  and  make  them 
into  a  kind  of  fricafl’ee ;  which  he  fays  is  not  difagree- 
ably  taRed,  for  he  had  fometimes  tailed  thefe  locuft 
fricaffees  out  of  curiofitv. 

A  later  traveller,  Dr  Sparrman  informs  us  *,  *  Ttyag'1* 
“  That  locuRs  fometimes  afford  a  high  treat  to  the  ^  ^aPc'_ , 
more  unpoliftied  and  remote  hordes  of  the  Hottentots  \  •  P  -J- 

when,  as  fometimes  happens,  after  an  interval  of  8,  10, 

15,  or  20  years,  thev  make  their  appearance  in  incre¬ 
dible  numbers. '  At  thefe  times  they  come  from  the 
north,  migrating  to  the  foutlwvard,  and  do  not  fuller 
themfelves  to  be  impeded  by  any  obftacles,  but  fly  bold¬ 
ly  on,  and  are  drowned  in  the  lea  whenever  they  come 
to  it.  The  females  of  this  race  of  infefts,  which  are 
moft  apt  to  migrate,  and  are  chiefly  eaten,  are  faid  not 
to  be  able  to  fly  j  partly  by  reafon  of  the  fliortnefs  of 
their  wings,  and  partly  on  account  of  their  being  hea 
vy  and  dillended  w  ith  eggs  •,  and  ihortly  after  they  have 
laid  thefe  in  the  fand,  they  are  faid  to  die.  It  is  parti¬ 
cularly  of  thefe  that  the  Hottentots  make  a  brown  cof¬ 
fee-coloured  foup,  which  at  the  fame  time  acquires 
from  the  eggs  a  fat  and  greafy  appearance.  The  Hot¬ 
tentots  are  highly  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  thefe  lo¬ 
cufts,  though  they  are  lure  to  deflroy  every  bit  of  ver¬ 
dure  on  the  ground :  but  the  Hottentots  make  them¬ 
felves  ample  amends  for  this  lofs,  by  falling  foul  on  the 
animals  themfelves,  eating  them  in  fuch  quantities  as  in 
the  fpace  of  a  few  days  to  get  vifibly  fatter  and  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  before.” 

The  Abbe  Poiret,  alfo,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Tnfedls 
of  Barbary  and  Numidia,  informs  us,  “That  the  Moors 
make  locufts  a  part  of  their  food  ;  that  they  go  to  hunt 
them ;  fry  them  in  oil  and  butter  ;  and  fell  them  pub¬ 
licly  at  Tunis,  at  Bonne,”  &c. 

From  thefe  accounts,  we  may  lee  the  folly  of  that 
diipute  among  divines  about  the  nature  ol  St  John’s 
food  in  the  w  ildemefs :  fome  maintaining  the  original 
■word  to  fitmifv  the  fruits  of  certain  trees;  others,  a  kind 
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Acridoplia-  of  birds,  &c. :  but  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  literal 
gi  meaning  of  the  text  were  at  leaft  the  moft  orthodox, 

^  1 1  t  although  their  arguments  were  perhaps  not  fo  ftrong 
■  as  they  might  have  been,  had  they  had  an  opportunity 

of  quoting  Inch  authors  as  the  above. 

ACRII  MONTES,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  mountains 
in  the  illand  of  Sicily,  which  are  alio  called  Heron'. 

ACRILLrE,  a  city  of  Sicily  between  Acrae  and 
Agrigentum,  not  far  from  Syracufe,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with .  Acila  which  is  mentioned  by  Plu¬ 
tarch. 

ACRISIUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  king  of  Argos,  be¬ 
ing  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  lhould  be  killed  by  his 
grandchild,  Unit  up  his  only  daughter  Danae  in  a  bra¬ 
zen  tower:  but  Jupiter  coming  down  in  a  golden 
fhower,  begot  Perfeus  upon  her.  After  Perfeus  had 
{lain  the  Gorgons,  he  carried  Medufa’s  head  to  Argos ; 
which  Acrifius  feeing,  was  turned  into  a  ftatue. 

ACRISTIA,  in  Geography ,  a  town  of  Sicily,  23 
miles  weft-north-weft  of  Magara.  It  is  built  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Schritea. 

ACRITAS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  promontory  of 
Meflenia,  running  into  the  fea,  ami  forming  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  bay  of  Meffene.  Now  called  Cano  de  Gallo, 
between  Methone  to  the  weft,  and  Corone  to  the  eaft, 
where  the  Sinus  Coroneeus  begins. 

ACROAMATIC,  or  Acroatic,  in  general,  de¬ 
notes  a  thing  fublime,  profound,  or  abftrufe. 

ACROAMATICI,  a  denomination  given  to  the 
difciples  or  followers  of  Ariftotle,  &c.  who  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  fecret6  of  the  inner  or  acroamatic 
philofophy. 

ACROATHOUM,  or  Acrothoum,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a  town  fituated  on  the  top  of  Mount  A- 
thos,  where  the  inhabitants,  according  to  Mela,  were 
longer  lived  by  half  than  in  any  other  country  •,  called 
by  the  modern  Greeks,  Ayu>  e ;  by  the  Italians,  La 
Cima  di  Monte  Santo. 

ACROATIC  is  a  name  given  to  Ariftotle’s  lec¬ 
tures  to  his  difciples,  which  were  of  two  kinds,  exoteric 
and  acroatic.  The  acroatic  were  thofe  to  which  only 
his  own  difciples  and  intimate  friends  were  admitted  ; 
whereas  the  exoteric  were  public  and  open  to  all. 
But  there  are  other  differences.  The  acroatic  were 
fet  apart  for  the  higher  and  more  abftrufe  fubjects  ; 
the  exoteric  were  employed  in  rhetorical  and  civil  fpe- 
culations.  Again,  The  acroatics  w'erc  more  fubtle  and 
exadl,  evidence  and  demonftration  being  here  aimed 
at 3  the  exoterics  chiefly  aimed  at  the  probable  and 
plaufible.  The  former  were  the  fubjedt  of  the  morning 
exercifes  in  the  Lyceum,  the  latter  of  the  evenings. 
Befides,  the  exoterics  were  publilhed  :  whereas  the 
acroatics  were  kept  fecret 3  being  either  entirely  con¬ 
cealed,  or,  if  they  were  publilhed,  it  was  in  fuch  ob- 
fcure  terms,  that  few  but  his  own  difciples  could  be 
the  wifer  for  them.  Hence,  when  Alexander  com¬ 
plained  of  his  preceptor  for  publilhing  his  acroatics, 
and  thus  revealing  what  fhould  have  been  referred  to 
his  difciples,  Ariftotle  anfwered,  that  they  were  made 
public  and  not  public 3  for  that  none  who  had  not  heard 
them  explained  by  the  author  viva  voce,  could  under- 
ftand  them. 

ACROBATES,  in  antiquity,  were  rope  dancers 
who  performed  various  feats  by  vaulting  or  tumbling 

a  rope  3  Aiding  down  on  a  rope  from  a  lofty  Ration 
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with  arms  and  legs  extended,  in  imitation  of  flying ;  Acrobates 
and  running,  dancing,  and  leaping,  on  a  rope  ftretched  f] 
horizontally.  Acronius. 

ACR013ATICA,  or  Acrobaticum^  from  v— 
high,  and  fialiu,  or  (iouva,  I  go ;  an  ancient  engine 
whereby  people  were  railed  aloft,  that  they  might  fee 
more  conveniently  about  them.  The  acrobatica  among 
the  Greeks  amounted  to  the  fame  with  what  they  call 
JcanJbrium  among  the  Latins.  Authors  are  divided  as 
to  the  ufe  of  this  engine.  Turnebus  and  Barbaras  take 
it  to  have  been  of  the  military  kind,  railed  by  befiegers, 
high  enough  to  overlook  the  walls,  and  difeover  the 
ftate  of  things  on  the  other  fide.  Baldus  rather  fup- 
pofes  it  a  kind  of  moveable  fcaffold,  or  cradle,  contrived 
for  raifing  painters,  plafterers,  and  other  workmen,  to 
the  tops  of  houfes,  trees,  &c.  Some  fulpedt  that  it 
might  have  been  ufed  for  both  purpofes  ;  which  is  the 
opinion  of  itruvius  and  Aquinas. 

ACROCERAUNIA,  or  Montes  Ceraunii,  in 
Ancient  Geography ,  mountains  running  out  into  the  fea 
(fo  called  from  their  being  often  thunderllruck),  l’epa- 
rating  the  Ionian  fea  from  the  Adriatic;  where  Illyria 
ends  and  Epirus  begins  :  now  called  Monti  della  Chi¬ 
mera. 

ACROCHERISMUS,  among  the  Greeks,  a  fort 
of  gymnaftic  exercife,  in  which  the  two  combatants 
contended  with  their  hands  and  fingers  only,  without 
clofmg  or  engaging  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

A  CROC  OK  1 NTHUS,  ill  Ancient  Geography,  a  high 
and  fteep  hill,  hanging  over  the  city  of  Corinth,  which 
was  taken  within  the  walls,  as  an  acropolis,  or  citadel. 

On  its  top  ftood  a  temple  of  Venus  3  and  lower  down 
iffued  the  fountain  Priene. 

ACROMION,  in  Anatomy,  the  upper  part  of  the 
fcapula  or  Ihoulder  blade.  See  Anatomy. 

AC  ROMONO  GR  A  MM  ATI  CUM,  in  Poetry,  a 
kind  of  poem,  wherein  every  fubfequent  verfe  begins 
with  the  letter  wherewith  the  immediately  preceding 
one  terminated. 

ACRON,  a  celebrated  phyfician  of  Agrigentum,  in 
Sicily,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
before  Chrift.  He  firft  thought  of  lighting  large  fires, 
and  purifying  the  air  with  perfumes,  to  put  a  flop  to- 
the  peftilence  that  ravaged  Athens,  and  which  was  at¬ 
tended  with  fuccefs.  He  ivrote  two  treatifes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Suidas,  in  the  Doric  dialed!  3  the  one  on  pliyfic, 
and  the  other  on  abftinence  or  diet. 

Acron,  in  Geography ,  a  territory  on  the  Gold  coaft 
of  Guinea,  in  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Fantynean 
country.  The  Dutch  have  a  fort  here  called  Fort  Pa¬ 
tience  3  and  under  it  is  a  village,  inhabited  only  by- 
filhermen.  The  other  inhabitants  are  addidted  to  huf- 
bandry,  and  fell  their  corn  to  other  countries.  There 
is  plenty  of  game,  which  is  very  commodious  for  the 
Dutch  factory.  The  people  are  very  ignorant,  and  go 
naked  like  the  reft  of  the  negroes.  This  is  called  Lit¬ 
tle  Acron  3  for  Great  Acron  is  farther  inland,  and  is 
a  kind  of  a  republic. 

ACRONICAL,  Achronycal,  or  A  chronical, 
in  AJlronomy,  is  a  term  applied  to  the  rifing  of  a  ftar, 
when  the  fun  is  fet  in  the  evening  3  but  has  been  pro- 
mifeuoufly  ufed  to  exprefs  a  liar’s  rifing  at  funfet,  or- 
fetting  at  funrife. 

ACRONIUS  lacus  (Mela)  3  a  fmall  lake  formed 
by  the  Rhine,  foon  after  its.  rile  out  of  the  Alps,  and 

after 
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Acronius  after  palling  the  greater  lake  at  Conflance,  called  Ve- 
||  netus ,  and  now  the  Bodengee ,  or  lake  of  Conllance. 

Acroftoli-  ACROPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  citadel, 
um-  and  one  of  the  divifions  of  Athens  3  called  Polis ,  becaufe 

v  conftitating  the  firft  and  original  city ;  and  the  Upper 

Polis,  to  diflinguilh  it  from  the  lower,  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  built  round  it  in  X  large  open  plain,  the  Acro¬ 
polis  Handing  on  a  rock  or  eminence  in  the  heart  of 
this  plain  ;  and  hence  its  name  :  To  the  north  it  had  a 
wall  built  by  the  Pelafgi,  and  therefore  called  Pelajgic; 
and  to  the  fouth  a  wall,  by  Cimon  the  fon  of  Miltiades, 
out  of  the  Perfian  fpoils,  many  ages  after  the  building 
of  the  north  wall.  It  had  nine  gates,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  called  Enneapylon ;  yet  but  one  principal  gate  or 
entrance,  the  afeent  to  which  was  by  a  flight  of  Heps 
of  white  marble,  built  in  a  magnificent  manner  by  Pe¬ 
ricles,  (Plutarch). 

ACROPOLITA,  George,  one  of  the  writers  in 
the  Byzantine  hiflory,  was  born  at  Conflantinople,  in 
the  year  1220,  and  educated  at  the  court  of  the  em¬ 
peror  John  Ducas  at  Nice.  He  was  employed  in  the 
mofl  important  affairs  of  the  empire  3  being  lent  am- 
balfador  to  Larifla,  to  eltablilh  a  peace  with  Michael 
of  Epirus  3  and  was  conHituted  judge  to  try  Michael 
Comnenus,  who  was  l'ufpe&ed  of  engaging  in  a  con- 
fpiracy.  Theodorus  Lafcaris,  'the  fon  of  John,  whom 
lie  had  taught  logic,  appointed  him  governor  of  all  the 
weHern  provinces  in  his  empire.  In  1 255,  he  was  taken 
prifoner  in  a  war  with  Michael  Angelus  3  but  gaining 
his  liberty  in  1260,  by  means  of  the  emperor  Palceo- 
logus,  he  was  lent  by  him  ambaffador  to  Conftantine 
prince  of  Bulgaria  3  and  was  employed  in  ieveral  other 
negotiations.  He  wrote,  A  Continuation  of  the  Greek 
Hiltory,  from  the  taking  of  ConHantinople  by  the  La¬ 
tins  till  it  was  recovered  by  Michael  Palaeologus  in 
1261,  which  makes  part  of  the  Byzantine  hillory  3  A 
Treatife  concerning  Faith,  \  irtue,  and  the  Soul  3  An 
Expofition  of  the  Sermons  of  St  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
and  other  pieces.  Gregory  Cyprian,  patriarch  of  Con- 
ilantinople,  in  his  encomium  upon  him,  prefixed  to 
Acropolita’s  hiHory,  is  perhaps  fomewhat  extravagant 
in  his  prailc,  when  he  lays  he  was  equal  to  Ariflotle 
in  philolophy,  and  to  Plato  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things  and  Attic  eloquence. 

ACROSPIRE,  a  vulgar  term  for  what  botanifls  call 
the  plumes. 

ACROSPIRED,  in  malt-making,  is  the  grain’s 
Ihooting  both  at  the  root  and  blade  end. 

ACROSTIC,  in  Poetry,  a  kind  of  poetical  compo- 
fition  difpofed  in  fuck  a  manner,  that  the  initial  let¬ 
ters  of  the  verles  form  the  name  of  fome  perfon,  king¬ 
dom,  place,  motto,  &c.  The  word  is  compounded 
of  the  Greek  extremity,  and  verj'c.  The 

acroHic  is  confidered  by  the  critics  as  a  fpccies  ol  falfe 
wit,  and  is  therefore  very  little  regarded  by  the  mo¬ 
dems. 

ACROSTICHUM,  Rustyback,  Wall-rue,  or 
Fork-fern.  See  Botany  Index. 

ACROSTOLIUM,  in  ancient  naval  architecture, 
the  extreme  part  of  the  ornament  ufed  on  the  prows 
of  (hips,  which  was  fometimes  in  the  fliape  of  a  buckler, 
helmet,  animal,  &c.  but  more  frequently  circular,  or 
ipiral.  It  was  ufual  to  tear  them  from  the  prows  ot 
Yanquiflicd  veffels,  and  fix  them  to  the  conquerors,  as  a 


fignal  of  victory.  They  were  frequently  reprefented  on 
the  reverfe  of  ancient  medals. 

ACROTELEUTIC,  among  ccclefiaftic  writers,  an 
appellation  given  to  any  thing  added  to  the  end  of  a 
pialm;  as  the  Gloria  Patri,  or  Doxology. 

ACROTERI,  in  Geography,  a  final i  towrn  in  the 
ifland  of  Santorin.  N.  Lat.  36.  25.  E.  Long.  26.  1. 

ACROTERIA,  in  ArchiteBure,  fmall  pedefials, 
ufually  without  bafes,  anciently  placed  at  the  middle 
or  two  extremes  of  pediments  or  frontifpieces,  ferving 
to  fupport  the  Hatues,  &c.  It  alfo  fignifies  the  figures 
placed  as  ornaments  on  the  tops  of  churches,  and  the 
iharp  pinnacles  that  Hand  in  ranges  about  flat  buildings 
with  rails  and  baluiters. 

Among  ancient  phyficians,  it  fignified  the  larger  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  hands,  and  feet.  It 
has  alfo  been  ufed  for  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  fome¬ 
times  for  the  eminences  or  procelles  of  bones. 

ACROTHYMION,  from  ux^,  extreme ,  and  6vfiesy 
thyme.  A  fort  of  wart  deferibed  by  Celfus  as  hard  and 
rough,  with  a  narrow'  bafis  and  broad  top  3  the  top  is 
ol  the  colour  of  thyme  ;  it  eafily  fplits  and  bleeds.  This 
tumour  is  alfo  called  thymus. 

ACT,  in  general,  denotes  the  exertion  of  power  3 
and  differs  from  pow'er,  as  the  effect  from  the  caule. 

Act,  in  Logic ,  is  particularly  underflood  of  an  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  human  mind.  Thus  to  difeern  and  exa¬ 
mine,  are  acts  of  the  underflaniling  3  to  judge  and  af¬ 
firm,  are  acts  of  the  will.  There  are  voluntary  and 
lpontaneous  aCts  ;  the  former  are  produced  by  the 
operation  of  the  foul,  the  latter  without  its  privity  or 
participation. 

Act,  in  the  univerfities,  fignifies  a  thefis  maintained 
in  public  by  a  candidate  for  a  degree ;  or  to  fliow  the 
capacity  and  proficiency  of  a  Undent.  The  candidates 
for  a  degree  of  bachelor  and  mafler  of  arts  are  to  hold 
philofophical  acts  3  and  thole  for  bachelor  of  divinity, 
theological  acts,  &c.  At  Oxford,  the  time  when  ma- 
Hcrs  or  doctors  complete  their  degrees,  is  alfo  called  the 
aSl ;  which  is  held  with  great  folemnity.  At  Cam¬ 
bridge,  they  call  it  the  commencement. 

Act  of  Faith,  Auto  da  Fe,  in  the  Romifli  church, 
is  a  folemn  day  held  by  the  inquilition,  for  the  punifli- 
ment  of  heretics,  and  the  abfolution  of  the  innocent 
accul’ed  *.  They  ufually  contrive  the  Auto  to  fall  on 1 
fome  great  feflival,  that  the  execution  may  pals  with; 
the  more  awe  and  regard  3  at  leafl  it  is  always  on  a 
Sunday. 

The  Auto  da  Fe  may  be  called  the  lafl  aft  of  the 
inquifitorial  tragedy  3  it  is  a  kind  of  gaol-delivery,  ap¬ 
pointed  as  oft  as  a  competent  number  of  priloners  in 
the  inquilition  are  convicted  of  herely,  either  by  their 
own  voluntary  or  extorted  confeflion,  or  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  certain  witnefles.  The  procels  is  thus:  In  the 
morning  they  are  brought  into  a  great  hall,  where 
they  have  certain  habits  put  on,  which  they  are  to  wear 
in  the  procelfion.  The  procellion  is  led  up  by  Domi¬ 
nican  friars  3  after  which  come  the  penitents,  lome  with 
lan  benitoes,  and  fome  without,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  crimes  3  being  all  in  black  coats  without 
fleeves,  and  barefooted,  with  a  wax  candle  in  their 
hands.  Thefe  are  followed  by  the  penitents  who  have 
narrowly  cfcaped  being  burnt,  who  over  their  black 
coats  have  flames  painted  with  their  points  turned  down¬ 
wards*. 
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Act.  wards,  t uego  revolto.  Next  come  the  uegative  and 
relapfed,  who  are  to  be  burnt,  having  flames  on  their 
habits  pointing  upwards.  After  thefe  come  iuch  as  pro- 
fefs  doctrines  contrary  to-the  faith  of  Rome,  who,  be- 
fides  flames  pointing  upwards,  have  their  picture  paint¬ 
ed  on  their  breafts,  with  dogs,  ferpents,  aud  deviis,  all 
open-mouthed,  about  it.  Each  prifoner  is  attended 
with  a  familiar  of  the  inquiiition  ;  and  thofe  to  be  burnt 
have  alio  a  Jefuit  on  each  hand,  who  are  continually 
preaching  to  them  to  abjure.  After  the  pril’oners  comes 
a  troop  of  familiars  on  horleback  ;  and  after  them  the 
inquilitors,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  on  mules  •, 
lail  of  all,  the  inquifitor-general  on  a  white  horle,  led 
by  two  men  with  black  hats  and  green  hat-bands.  A 
fcaffold  is  erected  in  the  Terriero  de  Paco,  big  enough 
for  two  or  three  thoufand  people  ;  at  one  end  of  which 
are  the  prifoners,  at  the  other  the  inquifitors.  After 
a  fermon  made  up  of  encomiums  of  the  inquiiition,  and 
invectives  againlt  heretics,  a  prieft  afcends  a  delk  near 
the  middle  of  the  fcaffold,  and  having  taken  the  abjura¬ 
tion  of  the  penitents,  recites  the  final  fentence  of  thoi'e 
who  are  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  delivers  them  to  the 
fecular  arm,  eamellly  befeecliing  at  the  fame  time  the 
fecular  power  not  to  touch  their  blood,  or  put  their 
lives  in  danger.  The  prifoners  being  thus  in  the  hands 
of  the  civil  magiftrate,  are  prefentlyleaded  with  chains, 
and  carried  firll  to  the  fecular  gaol,  and  from  thence  in 
an  hour  or  two  brought  before  the  civil  judge  ;  who, 
after  alking  in  what  religion  they  intend  to  die,  pro¬ 
nounces  fentence,  on  fuch  as  declare  they  die  in  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  they  llia.ll  be 
firll  ftrangled,  and  then  burnt  to  allies  ;  on  fuch  as  die 
in  any  other  faith,  that  they  be  burnt  alive.  Both  are 
immediately  carried  to  the  Ribera,  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion  5  where  there  are  as  many  flakes  fet  up  as  there  are 
prifoners  to  be  burnt,  with  a  quantity  of  dry  furze 
about  them.  The  flakes  of  the  profeffed,  that  is,  fuch 
as  perfifl  in  their  herefy,  are  about  four  yards  high, 
having  a  finall  board  towards  the  top  for  the  prifoner 
to  be  l'eated  on.  The  negative  and  relapfed  being  firfl 
firangled  and  burnt,  the  profeffed  mount  their  llakes 
by  a  ladder  ;  and  the  Jefuits,  after  feveral  repeated 
exhortations  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  part  with 
them,  telling  them  they  leave  them  to  the  devil,  who 
is  Handing  at  their  elbow  to  receive  their  fouls,  and 
carry  them  with  him  into  the  flames  of  hell.  On  this 
a  great  fhout  is  railed  ;  and  the  cry  is,  Let  the  dogs 
beards  be  made  ;  which  is  done  by  thrufling  flaming 
furzes  faflened  to  long  poles  againfl  their  faces,  till 
their  faces  are  burnt  to  a  coal,  which  is  accompanied 
with  the  loudefl  acclamations  of  jov.  At  lafl,  fire  is  fet 
to  the  furze  at  the  bottom  of  the  flake,  over  which  the 
profeffed  are  chained  fo  high,  that  the  top  of  the  flame 
feldorn  reaches  higher  than  the  feat  they  fit  on  ;  fo  that 
they  rather  feem  roafled  than  burnt.  There  cannot 
be  a  more  lamentable  fpcctacle  :  the  fnfferers  conti¬ 
nually  cry  out,  while  they  are  able,  Mefcricordia  per 
amor  de  Dios,  “  Pity  for  the  love  of  God  !”  yet  it  is 
beheld  by  all  fexes  and  ages  with  tranfports  of  joy  and 
fatisfacHon. 

Act,  in  dramatic  poetry',  fignifies  a  certain  divifion 
or  part  of  a  play,  defigned  to  give  fome  refpite  both 
to  the  actors  and  fpectators.  The  Romans  were  the 
firfl  who  divided  their  theatrical  pieces  into  afts  ;  for 
no  fueh  divifions  appear  in  the  works  of  the  firfl  dra- 
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matic  poets.  Their  pieces  indeed  confided  of  feveral 
parts  or  divifions,  which  they  called  protajis,  epiiajis ,  Acta. 

catajlafis,  and  eatajirop/ie  ;  but  thefe  divifions  were  not 
marked  by  auy  real  interruptions  in  the  theatre.  Nor 
does  Ariilotle  mention  any  thing  of  acts  in  his  Art  of 
Poetry.  But,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  all  regular  and 
fimfhed  pieces  were  divided  into  five  acts. 

Neve  minor,  net/  fit  quinto  produciior  aclu 

Fabula,  ciuce  pofci  vult,  et  Jpeclata  t'cpont. 

If  you  would  have  your  play  deferve  fuccefs, 

Give  it  five  acts  complete,  nor  more  nor  lefs. 

Frakcis, 

The  firfl  acl,  according  to  fome  critics,  befides  in¬ 
troducing  upon  the  itage  the  principal  characters  of  the 
play,  ought  to  propoie  the  argument  or  fubject  of  the 
piece  5  the  fecond,  to  exhibit  this  to  the  audience,  by 
carrying  the  fable  into  execution  ;  the  third,  to  rail'e  cb- 
flacles  and  difficulties  •,  the  fourth,  to  remove  thefe,  or 
raile  new  ones  in  the  attempt  ;  and  the  fifth,  to  con¬ 
clude  the  piece,  by  introducing  fome  accident  that  may 
unravel  the  whole  affair.  This  divifion,  however,  is 
not  effentially  neceffary  ;  but  may  be  varied  according 
to  the  humour  of  the  author,  or  the  nature  of  the  fub¬ 
ject.  See  Poetry. 

Act  of  Grace.  Sec  Grace. 

Act,  among  lawyers,  is  an  inflrument  in  writing 
for  declaring  or  juilifying  the  truth  of  any  thing.  In 
which  lenfe,  records,  decrees,  fentences,  reports,  certifi¬ 
cates,  & c.  are  called  acis. 

Acts  alfo  denote  the  deliberations  and  refolutions  of 
an  affembly,  fenate,  or  convention ;  as  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  &.c.  Likewife  matters  of  fact  tranfmitted  to 
poflerity  in  certain  authentic  books  and  memoirs. 

Acta  Confiftoru ,  the  edicts  or  declarations  of  the 
council  of  Hate  of  the  emperors.  Theie  edicts  were 
generally  expreffed  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe  :  “  the  au- 
gufl  emperors,  Dioclefan  and  Maximin,  in  council  de¬ 
clared,  That  the  children  of  decurions  fliould  not  be 
expofed  to  wild  beafls  in  the  amphitheatre.” 

The  fenate  and  ioldiers  often  lwore,  either  through 
abject  flattery  or  by  compulfion,  upon  the  edicts  of  the 
emperor,  as  we  do  upon  the  Bible.  And  the  name  of 
Apidius  Merula  was  erafed  by  Nero  out  of  the  regifler 
of  fenators,  becaule  he  refufed  to  fwear  upon  the  edidts 
of  the  emperor  Auguflus. 

Acta  Diurna,  was  a  fort  of  Roman  gazette,  contain¬ 
ing  an  authorized  narrative  of  the  tranfactions  worthy 
of  notice  which  happened  at  Rome.  Petronius  has  gi¬ 
ven  us  a  fpecimen  of  the  acla  diurna  in  his  account  of 
Trimalchis  ;  and  as  it  may  not  perhaps  be  unentertain¬ 
ing  to  fee  how  exactly  a  Roman  newfpaper  runs  in  the 
ftyle  of  an  Engliih  one,  the  following  is  an  article  or 
two  out  of  it : 

“  On  the  26th  of  July,  30  boys  and  40  girls  were 
born  at  Trimalchi’s  ellate  at  Cuma. 

“  At  the  fame  time  a  flave  was  put  to  death  for  ut¬ 
tering  difrefpedtful  words  againlT  his  lord. 

“  The  fame  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pompev’s  gar¬ 
dens,  which  began  in  the  night,  in  the  Reward's  apart¬ 
ment.” 

Acta  Populi ,  among  the  Romans,  were  journals  or 
regifters  of  the  daily  occurrences  ;  as  affemblies,  trials, 
executions,  buildings,  births,  marriages,  deaths,  &c. 
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of  illuftrious  perfons,  and  the  like.  Thefe  were  other- 
->  wife,  called  Ada  Publica  and  Ac  la  Diurna ,  or  l'unply 
Ada.  The  Acta  differed  from  Annals,  in  that  only 
the  greater  and  more  important  matters  were  in  the 
latter,  and  thofe  of  lefs  note  were  in  the  former.  Their 
origin  is  attributed  to  Julius  Caelar,  who  firft  ordered 
the  keeping  and  making  public  the  acts  of  the  people. 
Some  trace  them  higher,  to  Servius  Tullius  ;  who,  to 
difeover  the  number  of  perfons  born,  dead,  and  alive, 
ordered  that  the  next  of  kin,  upon  a  birth,  lhould  put 
a  certain  piece  of  money  into  the  trealury  of  Juno  Lu- 
cina  5  upon  a  death,  into  that  of  \  enus  Libitina  :  the 
like  was  alfo  to  be  done  upon  ailuming  the  toga  virilis, 
&c.  Under  Marcus  Antoninus,  this  was  earned  fur¬ 
ther  :  perfons  were  obliged  to  notify  the  births  of  their 
children,  with  their  names  and  furnames,  the  day,  con- 
ful,  and  whether  legitimate  or  fpurious,  to  the  prefects 
of  the  JErarivm  Saturni ,  to  be  entered  in  the  public 
acts  ■,  though  before  this  time  the  births  of  perfons  of 
quality  appear  thus  to  have  been  regiftered. 

Acta  Senatus,  among  the  Homans,  were  minutes 
of  what  paffed  and  was  debated  in  the  fenate  houfe. 
Thefe  were  alfo  called  Commentarii,  and  by  a  Greek 
name  un-cp.ni/nxlx.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  con- 
fulfhip  of  Julius  Csefar,  who  ordered  them  both  to  be 
kept  and  publilhed.  The  keeping  them  was  continued 
under  Auguftus,  but  the  publication  was  abrogated. 
Afterwards  all  writings,  relating  to  the  decrees  or  fen- 
tences  of  the  judges,  or  what  paffed  and  was  done  be¬ 
fore  them,  or  by  their  authority,  in  any  caufe,  were 
alfo  called  by  the  name  Ada :  In  which  fenfe  we  read 
of  civil  acts,  criminal  adls,  intervenient  adls  5  ada  ci¬ 
vilian  criminalia ,  intervenientia,  Sfc. 

Public  Acts.  The  knowledge  of  public  adls  forms 
part  of  a  peculiar  fcience,  called  the  Diplomatic, 
of  great  importance  to  a  hiftorian,  ftatefman,  chro- 
nologer,  and  even  critic.  The  prefervation  of  them 
was  the  firft  occafion  of  eredling  libraries.  The  ftvle 
of  adls  is  generally  barbarous  Latin.  Authors  are  di¬ 
vided  as  to  the  rules  of  judging  of  their  genuinenefs, 
and  even  whether  there  be  any  certain  rules  at  all.  F. 
Germon  will  have  the  greater  part  of  the  acts  of  former 
ages  to  be  fpurious.  Fontanini  affeits,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  forged  acts  now  extant,  is  very  final).  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  there  were  fevere  punifhments  inflicted  on  the  for¬ 
gers  and  falfifiers  of  acts. — The  chief  of  the  Englilli 
acts,  or  public  records,  are  publilhed  by  Rvmer,  under 
the  title  of  Fccdera,  and  continued  by  Saunderfon  an 
.  extradt  whereof  has  been  given  in  French  by  Rapin,  and 
tranflated  into  Englifh  under  the  title  of  A  cl',  Regia. 
Great  commendations  have  been  given  this  work  :  alio 
fome  exceptions  made  to  it }  as  that  there  are  many  lpu- 
rious  acts,  as  well  as  errors,  in  it  j  fome  have  even  char¬ 
ged  it  with  falfifications. — The  public  adts  of  France 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilli  after  the  battle  of 
Poidtiers,  and  arc  commonly  faid  to  have  been  carried 
by  them  out  of  the  country.  But  the  tradition  is  not 
fupported  by  any  fufficient  teftimony. 

Acts  of  the  Apojlles ,  one  of  the  facred  books  of  the 
New  Teftament,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  inlant 
church,  during  the  fpace  of  29  or  30  years  from  the 
afeenfion  of  our  Lord  to  the.  year  of  thrift  63. —  It  was 
written  by  St  Luke  ;  and  addreffed  to  Theophilus,  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  evangelift  had  before  dedicated  his 
Gofpcl.  We  here  find  the  accomplifhment  of  feveral  of 


the  promifes  made  by  our  Saviour  $  his  afeenfion  ;  the  Adi?, 
defcent  of  the  Holy  Gholl  5  the  firft  preaching  of  the  1 
apoftles,  and  the  miracles  whereby  their  doctrines  were 
confirmed  ;  an  admirable  pidture  of  the  manners  of  the 
primitive  Chriftians ;  aud,  in  Ihort,  every  thing  that 
paffed  in  the  church  till  the  difperfion  of  the  apoftles, 
who  feparated  themfelves  in  order  to  propagate  the 
gofpel  throughout  the  world.  From  the  period  of  that 
ieparation,  St  Luke  quits  the  hiftory  of  the  other  apo¬ 
ftles,  who  were  then  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  him, 
and  confines  himfelf  more  particularly  to  that  of  St 
Paul,  who  had  chofen  him  for  the  companion  of  his 
labours.  He  follows  that  apoftle  in  all  his  millions, 
and  even  to  Rome  itfelf  5  for  it  appears  that  the  Adis 
were  publilhed  in  the  fecond  year  of  St  Paul’s  refidence 
in  that  city,  or  the  36th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era,  and 
in  the  9th  or  10th  year  of  Nero’s  reign.  The  ftyle  of 
this  work,  which  was  originally  compoled  in  Greek,  is 
much  purer  than  that  of  the  other  canonical  writers  y 
and  it  is  obfervable,  that  St  Luke,  who  was  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  than  with  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  always,  in  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Tefta¬ 
ment,  makes  ufe  of  the  Septuagint  verfion.  The  coun¬ 
cil  of  Laodicea  places  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles  among 
the  canonical  books,  and  all  the  churches  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  it  as  fuch  without  any  eontroverfy. 

There  were  feveral  Spurious  Acts  of  the  Apo¬ 
stles  ;  particvdarly,  1 .  Ads,  fuppofed  to  be  written 
by  Abdias  *,  the  pretended  bifhop  of  Babylon,  who*  See  .At- 
gave  out  that  he  was  ordained  billiop  by  the  apoftles  *as' 
themfelves  when  they  were  upon  their  journey  into 
Perfia.  2.  The  Ads  of  St  Peter  :  this  book  came 
originally  from  the  fchool  of  the  Ebionites.  3.  The 
Ads  of  St  Paul ;  which  is  entirely  loft.  Eufebius,  who 
had  feen  it,  pronounces  it  of  no  authority.  4.  The 
Ads  of  St  John  the  Evangelift ;  a  book  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Encratites,  Manichaeans,  and  Prifcillianifts.  5.  The 
Ads  of  St  Andrew  ;  received  by  the  Manichaeans,  En¬ 
cratites,  and  Apotadlics.  6.  The  Ads  of  St  Thomas 
the  Apoflle ;  received  particularly  by  the  Manichaeans. 

7.  The  Ads  of  St  Philip.  This  book  the  Gnollics 
made  ufe  of.  8.  The  Ads  of  St  Matthias.  Some 
have  imagined  that  the  Jews  for  a  long  time  had  con¬ 
cealed  the  original  adls  of  the  life  and  death  of  St  Mat¬ 
thias  written  in  Hebrew  ;  and  that  a  monk  of  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  St  Matthias  at  Treves,  having  got  them  out  of 
their  hands,  procured  them  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin, 
and  publilhed  them  j  but  the  critics  will  not  allow  them 


to  be  authentic. 

Acts  of  Pilate ;  a  relation  fent  by  Pilate  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Tiberius,  concerning  Jefus  thrift,  his  death,  re- 
lurredlion,  afeenfion,  and  the  crimes  of  which  he  was 
eonvicled  before  himt.  It  was  a  cuftom  among  the  +  Eufebii 
Romans,  that  the  proconfuls  and  governors  of  provin- 
ces  fliould  draw  up  adls,  or  memoirs,  of  what  happened 
in  the  courle  of  their  government,  and  fend  them  to  the 
emperor  and  fenate.  The  genuine  ads  of  Pilate  were 
fent  by  him  to  Tiberius,  who  reported  them  to  the  fe¬ 
nate  •,  but  they  were  rejected  by  that  affembly,  becaufe 
not  immediately  addrefled  to  them  :  as  is  teftified  by 
Tertullian,  in  his  Apol.  cap.  5.  and  20,  21.  ’I  he 
heretics  forged  adls  in  imitation  of  them  :  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Mnximin,  the  Gentiles,  to  throw  an 
odium  on  the  Chriftian  name,  fpread  about  fpurious 
Adis  of  Pilate  ;  which  the  emperor,  by  a  folemn  <  didl, 

ordered. 
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A<ft  ordered  to  be  fent  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
li  and  enjoined  the  fchoolmailers  to  teach  and  explain 
.  Achu'  .  them  to  their  fcholars,  and  make  them  learn  them  by- 
heart.  Thefe  acts,  both  the  genuine  and  the  fpurious, 
are  loft.  There  is  indeed  extant,  in  the  Pfeudo-Hege- 
fippus,  a  letter  from  Pilate  to  the  emperor  Claudius, 
*  Cave  Rift.  concerning  Jefus  Chrift  *  ;  but  it  dii'covers  itielf  at 
Scc^A  firft  hght  not  to  be  authentic. 

jKc.  pc-  jcT  Qj  par/;amcnt  js  a  p0f,tivc  law,  confifting  of 
two  parts,  the  words  of  the  act,  and  its  true  fenl’e  and 
meaning  ;  which  being  joined,  make  the  law.  'The 
words  of  a£ts  of  parliament  fliould  be  taken  in  a  lawful 
lenfe.  Cafes  oi  the  lame  nature  are  within  the  inten¬ 
tion,  though  without  the  letter,  of  the  act :  and  fome 
acts  extend  by  equity  to  things  not  mentioned  therein. 
See  Parliament. 

'  ACTiE,  were  meadows  of  remarkable  verdure  and 
luxuriancy  near  the  fea-fhore,  where  the  Piomans  ufed 
to  indulge  themfelves  to  a  great  degree  in  foftnefs  and 
delicacy  of  living.  T  he  word  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by 
Cicero  and  Virgil ;  but  Voffius  thinks  it  can  only  be 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  Sicily,  as  thefe  two  authors  did. 

ACTJEA,  Herb-christopher,  or  Bane-berries. 
See  Botany  Index. 

ACTION,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Ariftseus 
and  Autonoe  :  a  great  hunter.  He  was  transformed  by 
Diana  into  a  ftag,  becaufe  he  looked  on  her  while  bath¬ 
ing  •,  and  was  devoured  by  his  own  dogs.  The  effects 
of  impertinent  curiofity  and  expenlive  pleafures  feem 
to  be  the  moral  of  the  fable. 

ACTAN1A,  an  illand,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the 
North  fea.  It  lies  to  the  weft  of  Holftein  and  Dit- 
merfch,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eyder  and  Elbe, 
and  is  now  called  Heyligtand. 

ACTE.  See  Sambucus. 

ACTIAN  GAMES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  fo- 
lemn  games  inftituted  by  Auguftus,  in  memory  of  his 
victory  over  Mark  Antony  at  Actium,  held  every  fifth 
year,  and  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo,  fince  called 
ABius.  Hence  Aclian  Years,  an  era  commencing  from 
the  battle  of  Actium,  called  the  Era  of  Augvflus. 

Virgil  infinuates  them  to  have  been  inftituted  by 
iEneas  ;  from  that  paffage,  ^En.  III.  v.  280. 

ABiaque  Iliads  celebramvs  I  it  tor  a  l ltd  is. 

IE N.  III.  280. 

~But  this  he  only  does  by  way  of  compliment  to  Au¬ 
guftus  :  attributing  that  to  the  hero  from  whom  he 
defcended,  which  was  done  by  the  emperor  himfelf  5  as 
is  obferved  by  Servius. 

ACTINIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Vermes  mollufca,  called  Animal  Flowers ,  and 
■S  a  Anemonies.  See  Vermes. 

ACTINOLITE,  in  Mineralogy.  See  Mineralogy 
Index. 

ACTIO,  m  Roman  antiquities,  an  adtion  at  law  in 
a  court  of  juftice.  The  formalities  ufed  by  the  Romans, 
in  judicial  actions,  were  thefe  :  If  the  difference  failed 
to  be  made  up  by  friends,  the  injured  perfon  proceeded 
in  jus  ream  vocare,  to  fummon  the  offending  party  to 
the  court,  who  was  obliged  to  go,  or  give  bond  for  his 
Appearance. 

The  offending  party  might  be  fummoned  into  court 
•viva  voce ,  by  the  plaintiff  himfelf  meeting  the  defend¬ 
ant,  declaring  his  intention  to  him,  and  commanding 


him  to  go  before  the  magiftrate  and  make  his  defence.  Actio 
If  he  would  not  go  willingly,  he  might  drag  and  force  Action, 
him  along,  unlefs  he  gave  fecurity  for  hi3  appearance' 1  w*“* 

on  fome  appointed  day.  If  he  failed  to  appear  on  the 
day  agreed  on,  then  the  plaintiff,  wbenfoever  he  met 
him,  might  take  him  along  with  him  by  force,  calling 
any  by-ftanders  to  bear  witnefs,  by  a  living  them  vifne 
antejiari ?  the  by-ftanders  qpon  this  turned  their  ear 
toward  him  in  token  of  their  canfent :  To  this  Horace 
alludes  in  his  fatire  againft  the  impertinent,  Lib.  i. 

Sat.  9.  See  this  further  explained  under  the  article 
Antestari. 

Both  parties  being  met  before  the  prmtor,  or  other 
fupreme  magiftrate  prefiding  in  the  court,  the  plaintiff' 
propofed  the  action  to  the  defendant,  in  which  he  de- 
figned  to  profccute  him.  This  they  termed  edcre  ac¬ 
tionem  ;  and  was  commonly  performed  by  Writing  it  in 
a  tablet,  and  offering  it  to  the  defendant,  that  he  might 
fee  whether  he  had  better  ftand  the  fuit  or  com¬ 
pound. 

In  the  next  place  came  the  pojhtlatio  a&ionis ,  or  the 
plaintiff’s  petition  to  the  prmtor,  for  leave  to  profecute 
the  defendant  in  fuch  an  action.  The  petition  was 
granted  by  writing  at  the  bottom  of  it  aBionem  do,  or 
refufed  by  writing  in  the  fame  manner  aBionem  non 
do. 

The  petition  being  granted,  the  plaintiff  vadabatur 
ream,  i.  e.  obliged  him  to  give  fureties  for  his  appeai*- 
ance  on  fuch  a  day  in  the  court ;  and  this  was  all  that 
was  done  in  public,  before  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the 
trial. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  difference  was  often  made  up, 
either  tranfaBione ,  by  letting  the  caul’e  fall  as  dubious  ; 
or  paBione,  by  compofition  for  damages  amongft 
friends. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  hearing,  the  proetor  or¬ 
dered  the  feveral  bills  to  be  read,  and  the  parties  fum¬ 
moned  by  an  accen/us ,  or  beadle.  See  Accensi. 

Upon  the  nonappearance  of  either  party,  the  dc-* 
faulter  loft  his  caule :  if  they  both  appeared,  they 
Were  faid  Jc  JletiJJc  ;  and  then  the  plaintiff’  proceeded 
litem  Jive  aBionem  intendcrc,  i.  e.  to  prefer  his  fuit, 
which  was  done  in  a  fet  form  of  words,  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difference  of  the  aftions.  After  this  the 
plaintiff  defired  judgment  of  the  praetor,  that  is,  to  be 
allowed  a  judex  or  arbiter,  elie  the  recupcratores  or  cen¬ 
tum  vv  I.  Thefe  he  requefted  for  the  hearing  and  decid¬ 
ing  the  bufinefs  :  but  none  of  them  could  be  defired 
but  by  the  confent  of  both  parties. 

The  praetor  having  affigned  them  their  judges,  de¬ 
fined  and  determined  the  number  of  witneffes  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  to  hinder  the  protracting  of  the  fuit ;  and 
then  the  parties  proceeded  to  give  their  caution,  that 
the  judgment,  whatever  it  was,  fhould  ftand  and  be 
performed  on  both  fides.  The  judges  took  a  l'olemn 
oath  to  be  impartial :  and  the  parties  took  the  jura - 
mentum  calumnies.  Then  the  trial  began  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  witneffes,  writings,  &c.  which  rvas  called 
dijeeptatio  caujee. 

ACTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  nearly  the 
fame  thing  with  Act. — Grammarians,  however,  ob- 
ferve  fome  diftin&ion  between  aBion  and  aB  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  being  generally  reftrifted  to  the  common  or  ordi¬ 
nary  trail  factions,  whereas  the  latter  is  ufed  to  exprelb 
thofe  which  are  remarkable.  Thus,  we  lay  it  is  a  good 

aBion 
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atlion  to  comfort  the  unhappy  5  it  is  a  generous  «<57  to 
deprive  ourfelves  of  what  is  neceflary  for  their  fake. 
The  wife  man  propofes  to  himfelf  an  honefl  end  in  all 
his  actions  ;  a  prince  ought  to  mark  every  day  of  his 
life  with  fome  adt  of  greatnefs.  The  Abbe  Girard 
makes  a  further  diflinction  between  the  words  atlion 
and  at 1.  The  former,  according  to  him,  has  more  re¬ 
lation  to  the  power  that  adts  than  the  latter  ;  whereas 
the  latter  has  more  relation  to  the  effedt  produced  than 
the  former  :  and  hence  the  one  is  properly  the  attribute 
of  the  other.  Thus  we  may  properly  lav,  “  Be  fure  to 
preferve  a  prefence  of  mind  in  all  your  actions  \  and 
take  care  that  they  be  all  adts  of  equity.” 

Action,  in  Mechanics ,  implies  either  the  effort 
which  a  body  or  power  makes  againfl  another  body  or 
power,  or  the  effect  itfelf  of  that  effort. 

As  it  is  neccffary,  in  works  of  this  kind,  to  have  a 
particular  regard  to  the  Common  language  of  mecha¬ 
nics  and  philofophers,  we  have  given  this  double  defi¬ 
nition  :  but  the  proper  fignification  of  the  term  is  the 
motion  which  a  body  really  produces,  or  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce,  in  another ;  that  is,  fuch  is  the  motion  it  would 
have  produced,  had  nothing  hindered  its  effedt. 

All  power  is  nothing  more  than  a  body  actually  in 
motion,  or  which  tends  to  move  itfelf ;  that  is,  a  body 
which  would  move  itfelf  if  nothing  oppofed  it.  The 
action  therefore  of  a  body  is  rendered  evident  to  us  by 
its  motion  only  ;  and  confequently  we  mufl  not  fix  any 
other  idea  to  the  word  adtion,  than  that  of  adtual  mo¬ 
tion,  or  a  fimple  tendency  to  motion.  The  famous 
quell  ion  relating  to  vis  viva  and  vis  mortua ,  owes,  in 
all  probability,  its  exillence  to  an  inadequate  idea  of 
the  word  action  :  for  had  Leibnitz  and  his  followers 
oblerved,  that  the  only  precife  and  diflindt  idea  we  can 
give  to  the  word  force  or  action,  reduces  it  to  its  ef¬ 
fect,  that  is,  to  the  motion  it  actually  produces  or  tends 
to  produce,  they  Would  never  have  made  that  curious 
diftindtion. 

Quantity  of  Action,  a  name  given  by  M.  de  Mail- 
pertuis,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Parifian  Academy  of 
-Sciences  for  1744,  and  thofe  of  Berlin  for  1746,  to  the 
produdt  of  the  mafs  of  a  body  by  the  fpace  which  it 
runs  through,  and  by  its  celerity.  He  lays  it  down  as 
a  general  law,  “  that,  in  the  changes  made  in  the  ftate 
“  of  a  body,  the  quantity  of  action  neceflary  to  pro- 
“  duce  fuch  change,  is  the  lead  pollible.”  This  prin¬ 
ciple  he  applies  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  re- 
fradtion,  of  equilibrium,  &c.  and  even  to  the  ways  of 
acting  employed  by  the  Supreme  Being.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  M.  de  Maupertuis  attempts  to  connedt  the  meta- 
phyfics  of  final  caufes  with  the  fundamental  truths  of 
mechanics,  to  fliow  the  dependence  of  the  collifion  of 
both  elaflic  and  hard  bodies  upon  one  and  the  fame  law, 
which  before  had  always  been  referred  to  feparate  laws ; 
and  to  reduce  the  laws  of  motion,  and  thofe  of  equili¬ 
brium,  to  one  and  the  fame  principle. 

Action,  in  Ethics ,  denotes  the  external  figns  or 
expreffions  of  the  fentiments  of  a  moral  agent.  See 
Active  Power ,  infra. 

Action,  in  Poetry ,  the  fame  with  fubjedt  or  fable. 
Critics  generally  diflinguilh  two  kinds,  the  principal 
and  the  incidental.  The  principal  action  is  what  is  ge¬ 
nerally  called  the  fable ;  and  the  incidental  an  epijbde. 
See  Poetry. 

Action,  in  Oratory ,  is  the  outward  deportment  of 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 


the  orator,  or  the  accommodation  of  his  counlenauce, 
voice,  and  geilure,  to  the  fubjedt  of  which  he  is  treat¬ 
ing.  See  Oratory. 

Action,  in  a  theatrical  fenfe.  See  Declama¬ 
tion. 

Action  for  the  Pulpit.  See  Declamation. 

Action,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture ,  is  the  attitude 
or  pofition  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  face,  body,  and 
limbs,  of  fuch  figures  as  are  reprefented,  and  whereby 
they  feem  to  be  really  adtuated  by  paffions.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  adtion  of  fuch  a  figure  finely  exprefles  the  paf¬ 
fions  with  which  it  is  agitated  ;  we  alfo  ufe  the  fame 
expreffion  with  regard  to  animals. 

Action,  in  P hyjiology ,  is  applied  to  the  functions  of 
the  body,  whether  vital,  animal,  or  natural. 

The  vital  functions,  or  adtions,  are  thofe  which  are 
abiolutely  neceflary  to  life,  and  without  which  there  is 
no  life  i  as  the  adtion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  arteries. 
On  the  adtion  and  readtion  of  the  folids  and  fluids  on 
each  other,  depend  the  vital  functions.  The  pulfe  and 
refpiration  are  the  external  figns  cf  life.  Vital  difeafes 
are  all  thofe  which  hinder  the  influx  of  the  venous  blood 
into  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  expulfion  of  the 
arterial  blood  from  the  fame. — The  natural  fundtions 
are  thofe  which  are  inflrumental  in  repairing  the  feve¬ 
ral  Ioffes  which  the  body  fuflains  5  for  life  is  <|eftrudtive 
of  itfelf,  its  very  offices  occafioning  a  perpetual  walte. 
The  manducation  of  food,  the  deglutition  and  digeflion 
thereof,  alfo  the  feparation  and  diflribution  of  the  chyle 
and  excrementitious  parts,  &c.  are  under  the  head  of 
natural  fundtions,  as  by  thefe  our  aliment  is  converted 
into  our  nature.  They  are  neceflary  to  the  continuance 
of  our  bodies. — The  animal  fundtions  are  thofe  which 
we  perform  at  will,  as  mufcular  motion,  and  all  the 
voluntary  adtions  of  the  body  :  they  are  thofe  which 
conftitute  the  fenfes  of  touch,  tafle,  fmell,  fight,  hear¬ 
ing,  perception,  real’oning,  imagination,  memory,  judge¬ 
ment,  affedtions  of  the  mind.  Without  any  or  all  of 
them,  a  man  may  live,  but  not  fo  comfortably  as  with 
them. 

Action,  in  Commerce ,  is  a  term  ufed  abroad  for  a 
certain  part  or  fliare  of  a  public  company’s  capital 
flock.  Thus,  if  a  company  has  400,000  livres  capital 
flock,  this  may  be  divided  into  400  adtions,  each  con- 
fifling  of  1000  livres.  Hence  a  man  is  faid  to  have  two, 
four,  &c.  adtions,  according  as  he  has  the  property  of 
twTo,  four,  &c.  1000  livres  capital  flock.  The  trans¬ 
ferring  of  adtions  abroad  is  performed  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  flocks  are  with  us.  See  Stocks. 

Action,  in  Law,  is  a  demand  made  before  a  judge 
for  obtaining  what  ive  are  legally  entitled  to  demand, 
and  is  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  law-Juit 
or  procefo.  See  Suit. 

ACTIONA1CY  ,  or  ActioniSt,  a  proprietor  of  llock 
in  a  trading  company. 

ACTIONS,  among  merchants,  fometimes  Gguify 
moveahle  effedts  ;  and  we  lay  the  merchant’s  creditors 
have  feized  on  all  his  adtions,  when  we  mean  that  they 
have  taken  poffeffion  of  all  his  adtive  debts. 

ACTIVE,  denotes  fomething  that  communicates 
adtion  or  motion  to  another  ;  in  which  acceptation  it 
Hands  oppofed  to  paffive. 

Active,  in  Grammar ,  is  applied  to  fuch  words  as 
exprefs  adtion  •,  and  is  therefore  oppofed  to  paffive.  The 
adtive  performs  the  adtion,  as  the  paffive  receives  it. 

Y  Thus, 
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Active  Thus  we  f ay,  a  verb  active,  a  conjugation  active,  &c. 
||  or  an  active  participle. 

Ac^on-  ,  Active  Verbs ,  are  fudi  as  do  not  only  fignify  doing, 
or  acting,  but  have  alfo  nouns  following  them,  to  be 
the  fubjedt  of  the  action  or  impreffion  :  Thus,  To  love, 
to  teach,  are  verbs  active  ;  becaufe  we  can  fav,  To  love 
a  thing,  to  teach  a  man.  Neuter  verbs  alfo  denote  an 
action,  but  are  diftinguifked  from  active  verbs,  in  that 
they  cannot  have  a  noun  following  them  :  fucli  are, 
To  Jleep,  to  go,  &c.  Some  grammarians,  however,  make 
three  kinds  of  active  verbs  :  the  tranjitive,  where  the 
action  palfes  into  a  fubjedt  different  from  the  agent  3 
reflected,  where  the  action  returns  upon  the  agent  •,  and 
reciprocal,  where  the  action  turns  mutually  upon  the 
two  agents  who  produced  it. 

Active  Power,  in  Metaphvjics,  the  power  of  exe¬ 
cuting  any  work  or  labour  ;  in  contradiftinction  to  Jpe- 
<  nthe^A^  ct,^af2L'e  powers  *,  or  the  powers  of  feeing,  hearing,  re- 
tive  Powers memhering,  judging,  reafoning,  &c.  , 

of  Man,  The  exertion  of  active  power  we  call  action  ;  and  as 
p.  12.  every  action  produces  fome  change,  fo  every  change 
muft  be  cauied  by  loine  effect,  or  by  the  ceffation  of 
fome  exertion  of  power.  That  which  produces  a 
change  by  the  exertion  of  its  power  we  call  the  cai/Je 
of  that  change  ;  and  the  change  produced,  the  effeB 
of  that  caufe.  See  Metaphysics. 

Active  Principles,  in  Chemijtry ,  fuch  as  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  act  without  any  afliftance  from  others  3  as  mer¬ 
cury,  fulphur,  &c. 

ACTIVITY,  in  general,  denotes  the  power  of  ail¬ 
ing,  or  the  adtive  faculty.  See  Active. 

Sphere  of  Activity,  the  whole  fpace  in  which  the 
virtue,  power,  or  influence,  of  any  objedt  is  exerted. 

ACTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  fituated 
on  the  coaft  of  Acarnania,  in  itfelf  inconfiderable,  but 
famous  for  a  temple  of  Apollo,  a  fafe  harbour,  and  an 
adjoining  promontory  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  over  againft  Nicopolis,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  bay  :  it  afterwards  became  more 
famous  on  account  of  Auguftus’s  victory  over  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  5  and  for  quinquennial  games  inftituted 
there,  called  ABia  or  Lndi  ABiaci.  Hence  the  ephi- 
thet  ABins,  given  to  Apollo  (Yirgil).  ABiaca  eera,  a 
computation  of  time  from  the  battle  of  Adtium.  The 
promontory  is  now  called  Capo  di  Figalo.  The  medals 
of  Adtium  were  filver,  gold  and  bronze  :  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  type  is  a  flying  pegafus. 

ACTIUS,  in  mythology,  a  furname  of  Apollo,  from 
Aclium,  where  he  was  worfhipped. 

ACTON,  a  town  near  London,  where  is  a  well  that 
affords  a  purging  water,  which  is  noted  for  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  its  l'alt.  This  water  is  whitifh  3  to  the  tafte 
it  is  fweetifh,  with  a  mixture  of  the  fame  bitter  which 
is  in  the  Epfom  water.  The  fait  of  this  water  is  not 
quite  fo  foft  as  that  of  Epfom  3  and  is  more  calcareous 
than  it,  having  more  of  the  fait  of  lime :  for  a  quantity  of 
the  Acton  water  being  boiled  high,  and  mixed  with  a 
folution  of  fublimate  in  pure  water,  threw  down  a  yel¬ 
low  fediment.  The  fait  of  the  Adton  water  is  more 
nitrous  than  that  of  Epfom  ;  it  llrikes  a  deep  red,  or 
purple,  with  the  tincture  of  logwood  in  brandy,  as  is 
ufual  with  nitrous  falts  3  it  does  not  precipitate  fiber 
out  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  as  common  fait  does  :  i§  lb. 
»f  this  water  yields  48  grains  of  fait. 
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ACT OE,  in  general,  dignities  a  perfen  who  acts  or  Actor, 
performs  fomething.  Adtorum. 

Actor,  among  civilians,  the  proctor  or  advocate  v~— ~ 

.  in  civil  courts  or  caufes  :  as,  ABor  eccltjice  has  been 
fometimes  ufed  for  the  advocate  of  the  church  3  actor 
dominions  for  the  lord’s  attorney  3  uBor  villa-,  the 
He  ward  or  head  bailiff  of  a  village. 

Actor,  in  the  drama,  is  a  perfon  who  reprefents 
fome  part  or  character  in  the  theatre.  The  drama 
conlifted  originally  of  nothing  more  than  a  Ample  cho¬ 
rus,  who  lung  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus  3  fo  that 
the  primitive  actors  were  only  lingers  and  muficians. 

Thefpis  was  the  firft  that,  in  order  to  eafe  this  un¬ 
formed  chorus,  introduced  a  declaimer,  who  repeated 
fome  heroic  or  comic  adventure.  Hlfchylus,  finding 
a  lingle  perfon  tirefome,  attempted  to  introduce  a  fe- 
cond,  and  changed  the  ancient  recitals  into  dialogues. 

He  alfo  dreffed  his  actors  in  a  more  majeftic  manner, 
and  introduced  the  cothurnus  or  butkin.  Sophocles 
added  a  third,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  various  inci¬ 
dents  in  a  more  natural  manner :  and  here  the  Greeks 
flopped,  at  leatt  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  their  tra¬ 
gedies  above  three  perfons  in  the  fame  icene.  Perhaps 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  rule  of  the  dramatic  poem 
never  to  admit  more  than  three  fpeakers  at  a  time  on 
the  flage  3  a  rule  which  Horace  has  expreffed  in  the 
following  verl’e  : 

Nee  quarta  loqui perjona  laboret. 

This  however  did  not  prevent  their  increafing  the 
number  of  adtors  in  comedy.  Before  the  opening  of  a 
play,  they  named  their  adtors  in  full  theatre,  together 
with  the  parts  they  were  to  perform.  The  ancient  ac¬ 
tors  were  mafked,  and  obliged  to  raife  their  voice  ex¬ 
tremely,  in  order  to  make  themfelves  heard  by  the  innu¬ 
merable  crowd  of  people  who  filled  the  amphitheatres  : 
they  were  accompanied  with  a  player  on  the  flute, 
who  played  a  prelude,  gave  them  the  tone,  and  played 
while  they  declaimed.  Horace  fpeaks  of  a  kind  of  fe- 
condary  adtors  in  his  time,  whofc  buiinefs  was  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  firft  3  and  leffen  themfelves,  to  become  better 
foils  to  their  principals. 

Ihe  moderns  have  introduced  an  infinite  number  of 
adtors  upon  the  ftage.  This  heightens  the  trouble  and 
dillrefs  that  fhould  reign  there,  and  makes  a  diverfity, 
in  which  the  fpedtator  is  lure  to  be  interelled. 

Adtors  were  highly  honoured  at  Athens.  At  Home 
they  were  defpifed,  and  not  only  denied  all  rank  among 
tlie  citizens,  but  even  when  any  citizen  appeared  upon 
the  ftage,  he  was  expelled  his  tribe,  and  deprived  of  the 
right  ot  fuftrage  by  cenfors.  Cicero,  indeed,  elteems 
the  talents  of  llofcius  :  but  he  values  his  virtues  ftill 
more  3  virtues  which  diftinguiihed  him  fo  remarkably 
above  all  others  of  his  profeflion,  that  tliev  feemed  to 
have  excluded  him  from  the  theatre.  The  French  have, 
in  tins  relpedt,  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
the  Englifh  thofe  of  the  Greeks. 

Actor,  the  name  of  feveral  perfons  in  fabulous  hi- 
ftory.  One  ABor  among  the  Aurunci  is  deferibed  by 
\  irgil  as  a  hero  of  the  firft  rank.  JEn.  xii. 

AC  I  ORUM  tabular,  in  antiquity,  were  tables  in¬ 
ftituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  in  which  the  births  of  chil¬ 
dren  were  regiftered.  They  were  kept  in  the  treafury 
of  Saturn. 
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A'Arefs  ACTRESS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  female  who  adts 
II  or  performs  fomething. 

Acluarius.  Actress,  in  the  drama,  a  female  performer.  Wo- 
’  men  adtors  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  among . 
whom  men  always  performed  the  female  character ; 
and  hence  one  reafon  for  the  ufe  of  malks  among 
them. 

Adtrefl’es  are  faid  not  to  have  been  introduced  on  the 
Englifh  ftage  till  after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
who  has  been  charged  with  contributing  to  the  corrupt¬ 
ing  of  our  manners  hv  importing  this  ul'age  from  abroad. 
But  this  can  be  but  partly  true  :  the  queen  of  James  I. 
acted  a  part  in  a  pafloral  ;  and  Prynn,  in  his  Hiitrio- 
mallix,  fpeaks  oi'  women  actors  in  his  time  as  proili- 
tutes ;  which  was  one  occaiion  of  thefevere  profecution 
brou ah t  againfl  him  for  that  book. 

There  are  fome  very  agreeable  and  beautiful  talents, 
of  which  the  pofleffion  commands  a  certain  fort  of  ad¬ 
miration  ;  but  of  which  the  exercife  for  the  lake  of 
gain  is  confidered,  whether  from  reafon  or  prejudice, 
as  a  fort  of  public  proftitution.  The  pecuniary  recom- 
penfe,  therefore,  of  thofe  who  exercife  them  in  this 
manner,  mull  be  fufficient,  not  only  to  pay  for  the 
time,  labour,  and  expence  of  acquiring  the  talents, 
but  for  the  diferedit  which  attends  the  employment  of 
'them  as  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  The  exorbitant  re¬ 
wards  of  players,  opera-fingers,  opera-dancers,  &c.  are 
founded  upon  thefe  two  principles;  the  rarity  and 
beauty  of  the  talents,  and  the  diferedit  of  employing 
them  in  this  manner.  It  feems  abfurd  at  firil  fight 
that  we  fhould  defpife  their  perfons,  and  yet  reward 
their  talents  with  the  moll  profufe  liberality.  Y\  hile 
we  do  the  one,  however,  we  mull  of  necellity  do  the 
other.  Should  the  public  opinion  or  prejudice  ever  al¬ 
ter  with  regard  to  fuch  occupations,  their  pecuniary  re- 
compenfe  would  quickly  diminifh.  More  people  woidd 
apply  to  them,  and  the  competition  would  quickly  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  their  labour.  Such  talents,  though 
far  from  being  common,  are  by  no  means  fo  rare  as  is 
imagined.  Many  people  poffefs  them  in  great  perfec¬ 
tion,  w’ho  difdain  to  make  this  ufe  of  them  ;  and  many 
more  are  capable  of  acquiring  them,  if  any  thing  could 
be  made  honourably  by  them. 

ACTUAL,  fomething  that  is  real  and  effective,  or 
that  exifls  truly  and  ablolutely.  Thus  philofophers 
ufe  the  terms  ciElual  heat,  aElual  cold,  & c.  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  virtual  or  potential.  Hence,  among  phylicians, 
a  red-hot  iron,  or  fire,  is  called  an  actual  cautery  ; 
in  diflindtion  from  cauteries,  or  caullics,  that  have 
the  power  of  producing  the  fame  effedt  upon  the  ani¬ 
mal  folids  as  adtual  fire,  and  arc  called  potential  caute¬ 
ries.  Boiling  water  is  actually  hot ;  brandy,  producing 
heat  in  the  body,  is  potentially  hot,  though  of  itfelf 
eold. 

■Actual  Sin,  that  which  is  committed  by  the  perfon 
himfelf;  in  oppoiition  to  original  Jin,  or  that  which  he 
contracted  from  being  a  child  of  Adam. 

ACTUARIrE  NAVKS,  a  kind  of  long  and  light  fliips 
among  the  Romans,  thus  denominated,  becaufe  they 
were  chiefly  defigned  for  fwiftnefs  and  expedition.  They 
correfpond  to  what  the  French  call  brigantines. 

ACTUARIUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  phyfician  of  the 
13th  century,  and  the  firil  Greek  author  who  lias 
treated  of  mild  purgatives,  fucli  as  caffia,  manna,  lena, 
&c.  lit  is  the  fu  ll  alfo  who  mentions  dillillcd  waters. 
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His  works  were  printed  in  one  volume  folio,  by  Henry  Acluarius 
Stephens  in  1567.  !! 

Actuarius,  or  Actarius,  a  notary  or  officer  ap-  ,  Acunii 
pointed  to  write  the  adts  or  proceedings  ot  a  court,  or 
the  like.  In  the  Eallern  empire,  the  adtuarii  were  pro¬ 
perly  officers,  who  kept  the  military  accounts,  received 
the  corn  from  the  Jiifceptores  or  llore-keepers,  and  de¬ 
livered  it  to  the  foldiers. 

ACTUATE,  to  bring  into  adt,  or  put  a  thing  in 
adtion.  Thus  an  agent  is  faid,  by  the  fchoolmen,  to 
actuate  a  power,  when  it  produces  an  adl  in  a  fubjedt. 

Thus  the  mind  may  be  faid  to  actuate  the  body  ;  and 
thus  a  medicine  is  faid  by  fome  ancient  phylicians  to 
be  adluated  or  brought  into  adtion,  when  by  means  of 
the  vital  heat  it  is  made  to  produce  its  eft’edt. 

ACTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  meafure  in  length 
equal  to  1 20  Roman  feet.  In  Ancient  Agriculture  the 
word  fignified  the  length  of  one  furrow,  or  the  dillance 
a  plough  goes  before  it  turns. 

Actus  Minimus  was  a  quantity  of  land  120  feet  in 
length,  and  four  in  breadth. 

Actus  Major,  or  Aflus  Quadratics,  a  piece  of  ground 
in  a  fquare  form,  whole  fide  was  equal  to  1 20  feet, 
equal  to  half  the  jugerum. 

Actus  Intervicinalis,  a  fpace  of  ground  four  feet  in 
breadth,  left  between  the  lands  as  a  path  or  way. 

ACUANITES,  in  Ecclcfiajlical  Hijlory,  the  fame 
with  thofe  called  more  frequently  Manichees.  They 
took  the  name  from  Acua,  a  dilciple  of  Thomas  one 
of  the  twelve  apoltles. 

ACULEATE,  or  Aculf.ati,  a  term  applied  te 
any  plant  or  animal  armed  with  prickles. 

ACULEI,  the  prickles  of  animals  or  of  plants. 

ACULER,  in  the  Manege,  is  uled  for  the  motion 
of  a  liorfe,  when,  in  working  upon  volts,  he  does  not 
go  far  enough  forward  at  every  time  or  motiop,  lo  that 
his  fhoulders  embrace  or  take  in  too  little  ground,  and 
his  croupe  comes  too  near  the  centre  ot  the  volt. 

Horfes  are  naturally  inclined  to  this  fault  in  making 
demi-volts. 

ACUMINA,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  military  omen, 
moll  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
points  or  edges  of  darts,  fwords,  or  other  weapons. 

ACUNA,  Christopher  de,  a  Spaniffi  Jefuit,  horn 
at  Burgos.  He  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  in  1612, 
being  then  but  1 5  years  ot  age.  After  having  devo¬ 
ted  fome  years  to  lludy,  he  went  to  America,  where 
he  affifted  in  making  converts  in  Chili  and  Peru.  In 
1640  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  gave  the  king  an  ac¬ 
count  how  far  he  had  fucceeded  in  the  commiffion  he 
had  received  to  make  diicoveries  on  the  river  ot  the 
Amazons;  and  the  year  following  he  publiffied  a  de- 
fcription  of  this  river  at  Madrid.  Acuna  was  fent  to 
Rome,  as  procurator  of  his  province.  He  returned  to 
Spain  with  the  title  ot  Qnalificator  ot  the  Inquifition  ; 
hut  foon  after  embarked  again  lor  the  Melt  Indies, 
and  was  at  Lima  in  1675*  when  Father  Southwell 
publiffied  at  Rome  the  Bibliotheque  ot  the  Jefuit  wri¬ 
ters.  Acuna’s  work  is  entitled,  Neuvo  defeubrimento 
del  gran  rio  dc  las  Amazonas ;  i.  e.  “  A  new  dilcoxe- 
ry  of  tlie  great  river  of  the  Amazons.”  He  was  10 
months  together  upon  tiiis  river,  having  had  inti  ruc¬ 
tions  to  inquire  into  every  thing  witli  the  grcatclt  cx- 
adtnefs,  that  his  majefty  might  thereby  he  enabled  to 
render  the  navigation  more  cafy  and  commodious.  Hr 
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went  aboard  a  iliip  at  Quito  with  Peter  Texiera,  who 
had  already  been  i'o  far  up  the  river,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  thought  a  proper  perfon  to  accompany  him  in  this 
expedition.  They  embarked  in  February  1639,  hut 
did  not  arrive  at  Para  till  the  December  following.  It 
is  thought  that  the  revolution  of  Portugal,  by  which 
the  Spaniards  loft  all  Brazil,  and  the  colony  of  Para  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  were  the  cauie 
that  the  relation  of  this  Jeiuit  was  l'uppreffed 3  for,  as 
it  could  not  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  Spaniards,  they 
were  afraid  it  might  prove  of  great  fervice  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe.  The  copies  of  this  work  became  extremely 
fcarce,  fo  that  the  pubiilhers  of  the  French  tranllatiori 
at  Paris  afferted,  that  there  was  not  one  copy  of  the 
original  extant,  excepting  one  in  the  poffeffion  ol  the 
tranflator,  and  perhaps  that  in  the  Vatican  librarv- 
M.  de  Gomberville  was  the  author  of  this  tranhation  : 
it  was  publilhed  after  his  death,  with  a  long  differta- 
tion.  An  account  of  the  original  may  be  ieen  in  the 
Paris  Journal,  in  that  of  Leipfic,  and  in  Cheverau’s 
Hiftory  of  the  World. 

ACUPUNCTURE,  the  name  of  a  furgical  opera¬ 
tion  among  the  Chinefe  and  Japaneie,  which  is  per¬ 
formed  by  pricking  the  part  affected  with  a  filver  needle. 
They  employ  this  operation  in  headachs,  lethargies, 
convulllons,  colics,  &c. 

ACUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  l’yngnathus.  See  Syngnathus. 

ACUSIO  colonia,  now  Ancone,  according  to 
Holftenius,  between  Orange  and  Valence,  near  Mcn- 
telimart,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

ACUTE,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  things  as  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  iharp  point  or  edge.  And  in  this  fenfe  it 
ftands  oppofed  to  obtufe. 

Acute  Angle,  in  Geometry ,  is  that  which  is  lefs 
than  a  right  angle,  or  which  does  not  fubtend  90  de¬ 
grees. 

AcuTE-angled  Triangle,  is  a  triangle  whofe  three 
angles  are  all  acute. 

AcUTE-anglcd  Cone,  is,  according  to  the  ancients,  a 
right  cone,  whofe  axis  makes  an  acute  angle  with  its 
fide. 

Acute,  in  Mnjic,  is  applied  to  a  found  or  tone  that 
is  lharp  or  high  in  comparifon  of  fome  other  tone. 
In  this  fenfe,  acute  ftands  oppofed  to  grave. 

Acute  Accent.  See  Accent. 

Acute  DJea/es,  fuch  as  come  fuddenly  to  a  crifis. 
This  term  is  ufed  for  all  difeafes  which  do  not  fall  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  chronic  difeafes. 

ACUTIATOR,  in  writers  of  the  barbarous  ages, 
denotes  a  perfon  that  whets  or  grinds  cutting  inllru- 
ments  3  called  alfo  in  ancient  glolfaries  acutor ,  axotoim;, 
famiarius,  coliarius,  &c.  In  the  ancient  armies  there 
were  acutiatores,  a  kind  of  fmiths,  retained  for  whet¬ 
ting  or  keeping  the  arms  lharp. 

AD,  a  Latin  prepofition,  originally  fignifying  to, 
and  frequently  ufed  in  compofition  both  with  and  with¬ 
out  the  d,  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  one  thing  to  an¬ 
other. 

Ad  Bejlias,  in  antiquity,  is  the  punilhment  of  crimi¬ 
nals  condemned  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beafts. 

Ad  Hominem,  in  Logic,  a  kind  of  argument  drawn 
from  the  principles  or  prejudices  of  thofe  with  whom 
we  argue. 

Ad  Ludos,  in  antiquity,  a  fentence  upon  criminals 


among  the  Romans,  whereby  they  were  condemned  to 
entertain  the  people  by  fighting  either  with  wild  beafts 
or  with  one  another,  and  thus  executing  juitice  upon  ^ 
themlelves. 

An  Metal/a ,  in  antiquity,  the  punilhment  of  fuch 
criminals  as  were  condemned  to  the  mines,  among  the 
Romans  3  and  therefore  called  Metallic 1. 

Ad  Valorem,  a  term  chiefly  uled  in  lpeaking  of  the 
duties  or  cultoms  paid  for  certain  goods :  The  duties 
on  fome  articles  are  paid  by  the  number,  weight,  mea- 
fure,  tale,  &c. ;  and  others  are  paid  ad  valorem,  that 
is,  according  to  their  value. 

ADAGE,  a  proverb,  or  Ihort  fentence,  containing 
fome  wife  obl'ervation  or  popular  faying.  Erafmus  has 
made  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection  ol  the  Greek 
and  Roman  adages  3  and  Mr  Ray  has  done  the  fame 
with  regard  to  the  Engliih.  We  have  alfo  Kelly’s 
Collection  of  Scots  Proverbs. 

ADAGIO,  in  Mujic.  Adverbially,  it  fignifies  Joft- 
ly,  leifurely  :  and  is  uled  to  denote  the  floweft  of  alt 
times.  Uled  lubftantively,  it  fignifies  a  flow'  move¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  this  word  is  repeated,  as  adagio,  ada¬ 
gio,  to  denote  a  ftill  greater  retardation  in  the  time  of 
the  mufic. 

ADAJLIDES,  in  the  Spanifh  policy,  are  officers 
of  juftice,  for  matters  touching  the  military  forces. 
In  the  laws  of  King  Alphonfus,  the  adalides  are  l'po- 
ken  of  as  officers  appointed  to  guide  and  direct  the 
marching  of  the  forces  in  time  of  war.  Lopez  repre- 
fents  them  as  a  fort  of  judges,  who  take  cognizance  of 
the  differences  riling  upon  excurfions,  the  diftributiou 
of  plunder,  &c. 

ADAM,  the  firft  of  the  human  race,  was  formed 
by  the  Almighty  on  the  fixth  day  of  the  creation.  His 
body  was  made  of  the  dull  of  the  earth  :  after  which, 
God  animated  or  gave  it  life,  and  Adam  then  became 
a  rational  creature.  His  heavenly  Parent  did  not  leav& 
his  offspring  in  a  dellitute  ftate  to  fliift  for  himfelfj  but 
planted  a  garden,  in  which  he  eaufed  to  grow  not  only 
every  tree  that  w'as  proper  for  producing  food,  but 
likewile  fuch  as  were  agreeable  to  the  eye,  or  merely 
ornamental.  In  this  garden  were  afl’embled  all  the 
brute  creation  3  and,  by  their  Maker,  cauled  to  pafs 
before  Adam,  who  gave  all  of  them  names,  which  were 
judged  proper  by  the  Deity  himl’elf. — In  this  review 
Adam  found  none  for  a  companion  to  himfelf.  This 
folitary  ftate  was  feen  by  the  Deity  to  he  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  uuhappinefs  3  and  therefore  he  threw 
Adam  into  a  deep  fleep,  in  which  condition  he  took  a 
rib  from  his  fide,  and  healing  up  the  wound  formed  a 
woman  of  the  rib  he  had  taken  out.  On  Adam’s 
awaking,  the  woman  was  brought  to  him ;  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  knew  her  to  be  one  of  his  own  fpecies,  call¬ 
ing  her  his  bone  and  his  flefh,  giving  her  the  name  of 
woman  becaufe  fhe  was  taken  out  of  man. 

The  firft  pair  being  thus  created,  God  gave  them 
authority  over  the  inferior  creation,  commanding  them 
to  fubdue  the  earth,  alfo  to  increafe  and  multiply  and 
fill  it.  They  were  informed  of  the  proper  food  for  the 
beafts  and  for  them  3  the  grafs,  or  green  herbs,  being 
appointed  for  beafts  3  and  fruits,  or  feeds,  for  man. 
Their  proper  employment  alfo  was  affigned  them  3 
namely,  to  drejs  the  garden,  and  to  keep  it. 

Though  Adam  was  thus  highly  favoured  and  inllriuft- 
ed  by  his  Maker,  there  was  a  fingle  tree,  which  grew 
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in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  of  the  fruit  of  which  they 
were  not  allowed  to  eat  ;  being  told  that  they  fhould 
furely  die  in  the  day  they  ate  of  it.  This  tree  was 
named  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil. 
This  prohibition,  however,  they  i'oon  broke  through. 
The  woman  having  entered  into  converfation  with  the 
Serpent,  was  by  him  perluaded,  that  by  eating  of  the 
tree  {lie  fhould  become  as  wife  as  God  himfelf :  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  being  invited  by  the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  and 
its  defirable  property  of  imparting  wil'dom,  {lie  plucked 
and  ate  ;  giving  her  hufband  of  it  at  the  lame  time, 
who  did  likewife  eat. 

Before  this  tranfgreflion  of  the  divine  command, 
Adam  and  his  wife  had  no  occafion  for  clothes,  neither 
had  they  any  fenfe  of  lhame  5  but  immediately  on  eat¬ 
ing  the  forbidden  fruit,  they  were  alhamed  of  being 
naked,  and  made  aprons  of  fig  leaves  for  themfelves. 
On  hearing  the  voice  of  God  in  the  garden,  they  were 
terrified,  and  hid  themfelves  :  but  being  queftioned  by 
tbe  Deity,  they  confeffed  what  they  had  done,  and  re¬ 
ceived  fentence  accordingly ;  the  man  being  condemn¬ 
ed  to  labour  ;  the  woman  to  iubjection  to  her  hufband, 
and  to  pain  in  child-bearing.  They  were  now  driven 
out  of  the  garden,  and  their  accefs  to  it  prevented  by 
a  terrible  apparition.  They  had  clothes  given  them  by 
tbe  Deity  made  of  the  {kins  of  beafts.  In  this  ftate 
Adam  had  feveral  children ;  the  names  of  only  three 
of  whom  we  are  acquainted  with,  viz.  Cain,  Abel, 
and  Seth.  He  died  at  the  age  of  930  years. 

Tliefe  are  all  the  particulars  concerning  Adam’s 
life,  that  we  have  on  divine  authority :  but  a  vail 
multitude  of  others  are  added  by  the  Jews,  Mahome¬ 
tans,  and  Papiffs  •,  all  of  which  mult  be  at  bell  conjec¬ 
tural;  moll  of  them,  indeed,  appear  downright  falfe- 
lioods  or  abfurdities.  The  curiofity  of  our  readers,  it  is 
prelumed,  will  be  fufficientlv  gratified  by  the  few  which 
are  here  fubjoined. 

According  to  the  Talmudills,  when  Adam  was  cre¬ 
ated,  his  body  was  of  immenfe  magnitude.  \\  hen  he 
finned,  his  llature  was  reduced  to  a  hundred  ells,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  ;  to  nine  hundred  cubits,  according 
to  others  •,  who  think  this  was  done  at  the  requell  of 
the  angels,  who  were  afraid  of  fo  gigantic  a  creature. 
In  the  illand  of  Cevlon  is  a  mountain,  called  the  Peak 
or  mountain  of  Adam,  from  its  being,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  country,  the  refidence  of  our  firll 
parents.  Here  the  print  of  his  footlleps,  above  two 
palms  in  length,  are  Ilill  pointed  out. 

Many  reveries  have  been  formed  concerning  the  per- 
fonal  beauty  of  Adam.  That  he  was  a  handfome  well- 
lhaped  man  is  probable ;  but  fame  writers,  not  content 
with  this,  affirm,  that  God,  intending  to  create  man, 
clothed  Himfelf  with  a  perfectly  beautiful  human  body, 
making  this  his  model  in  the  formation  of  the  body  of 
Adam. 

Nor  has  the  imagination  been  lefs  indulgent  con¬ 
cerning  the  formation  of  the  human  fpecies  male  and 
female. — It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  all  the  fancies 
that  have  been  wrote  on  this  fubjedl ;  but  as  Madame 
Bourignon  has  made  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  reli¬ 
gions,  or  VApnev fnpcrflitious,  world,  we  cannot  help  in- 
lerting  fome  of  her  opinions  concerning  the  firll  man, 
whicli  arc  peculiarlv  marvellous.  According  to  the 
revelations  of  this  lady,  Adam  before  his  fall  poffeffcd 
in  himfelf  the  principles  of  both  fexes,  and  the  virtue 


or  power  of  producing  his  like,  without  the  concur-  Adam, 
rent  affiftance  of  woman.  The  divifica  into  two  i’exes, 1 — — v  ■  ■  1 
fhe  imagined*,  was  the  conl’equence  of  mail’s  fin  ;  and  ^  Pr®fat^e 
now,  lhe  obferves,  mankind  are  become  fo  many  mon- ntjtj  j  ’ 
flers  in  nature ,  being  much  lefs  perfeel  in  this  refpect  £<•  mUr. 
than  plants  or  trees,  which  are  capable  of  producing  veau  del  et 
their  like  alone,  and  without  p.fin  or  nailery.  She  even  a  nouvelle 
imagined,  that,  being  in  an  ecllacy,  lire  law  the  figure 
of  Adam  before  he  fell,  with  the  manner  how,  by  him¬ 
felf,  he  was  capable  of  procreating  other  men.  “  God,” 
fays  Hie,  “  reprefented  to  my  mind  the  beauty  of  the 
firll  world,  and  the  manner  how  he  had  drawn  it  from 
the  chaos  :  every  thing  was  bright,  tranfparent,  and 
darted  forth  life  and  ineffable  glory.  The  body  of 
Adam  was  purer  and  more  tranfparent  than  cryftal,  and 
vallly  fleet ;  through  his  body  were  ieen  veffels  and 
rivulets  of  light,  which  penetrated  from  the  inward 
to  the  outward  parts,  through  all  his  pores.  In  fome 
veffels  ran  fluids  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  vallly  bright, 
and  quite  diaphanous.  The  moll  ravilhing  harmony 
arofe  from  every  motion  ;  and  nothing  refilled,  or  could 
annoy  him.  His  llature  was  taller  than  the  prefent 
race  of  men  ;  his  hair  was  Ihort,  curled,  and  of  a  colour 
inclining  to  black ;  his  upper  lip  covered  with  fhort 
hair  :  and  inllead  of  the  bellial  parts  which  modelly 
will  not  allow  us  to  name,  he  was  fafliioned  as  our  bo¬ 
dies  will  be  in  the  life  eternal,  which  I  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  I  dare  reveal.  In  that  region  his  nolle  was  form¬ 
ed  after  the  manner  of  a  face,  which  diffufed  the  moll 
delicious  fragrancy  and  perfumes  5  whence  alfo  men 
were  to  ifl’ue,  all  whole  principles  were  inherent  in 
him :  there  being  in  his  belly  a  vefl’el  where  little 
eggs  were  formed ;  and  a  fecond  vefl’el  filled  with  a 
fluid  which  impregnated  thole  eggs :  and  when  man 
heated  himfelf  in  the  love  of  God,  the  defire  he  had 
that  other  creatures  fhould  exift  befide  himfelf,  to 
praife  and  love  God,  can  fed  the  fluid  above  mentioned 
(by  means  of  the  fire  of  the  love  of  God),  to  drop  on 
one  or  more  of  thefe  eggs,  with  inexprelfible  delight  j 
which  being  thus  impregnated,  ifl'ued,  fome  time  after, 
out  of  man  by  this  canal  t,  in  the  lhape  of  an  egg,  f  *• e-  the 
whence  a  perfect  man  was  hatched  by  inlenfiblc  de-  ™nai 

grees.  Woman  was  formed  by  taking  out  of  Adam’s  dp, 

fide  the  veffels  that  contained 'the  eggs;  which  lhe  feribed. 

Hill  poffeffes,  as  is  difeovered  by  anatomiils.” 

Many  others  have  believed  that  Adam  at  his  firll 
creation  was  both  male  and  female:  others,  that  he  had 
two  bodies  joined  together  at  the  fhoulders,  and  their 
faces  looking  oppolite  ways  like  thofe  of  Janus. 

Hence,  fay  thefe,  when  God  created  Eve,  he  had  no 
more  to  do  than  to  feparate  the  two  bodies  from  one 
another  £.  Of  all  others,  however,  the  opinion  of  { See  Ait- 
Paracelfus  feems  the  moll  ridiculous  ||.  Negabat  prirnos  drogynes. 
pa  rentes  ante  lapfum  habuijje  partes  generation  ihornin  is  jiJ 
nereffarias  ;  credebu  t  pojlca  accejjifj'c,  ti  t  Jlrnmam  git  1 1  uri.  ^ 

Extravagant  things  are  afferted  concerning  Adam’s  Philo/o- 
knowledge.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  was  inftrucled phia,  c.  ix. 
by  the  Deity  how  to  accompli  111  the  work  appointed  P-  71, 
him,  viz.  to  drefs  the  garden,  and  keep  it  from  being 
deftroyed  by  the  brute  creatures  •,  and  it  is  alfo  proba¬ 
ble  that  he  had  likewife  cverv  piece  of  knowledge  com¬ 
municated  to  him  that  was  either  neceffary  or  pleating: 
but  that  he  was  acquainted  with  geometry,  mathema¬ 
tics,  rhetoric,  poetry,  painting,  fculpture,  <kc.  is  too 
ridiculous  to  be.  credited  by  any  fober  perfon.  Some 
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rabbies,  indeed,  have  contented  themfelves  with  equal- 
1  ling  Adam’s  knowledge  to  that  of  Mofes  and  Solomon  ; 
while  others,  again,  have  maintained  that  he  excelled 
the  angels  themfelves.  Several  Chriftiahs  feem  to  be 
little  behind  thefe  Jews  in  the  degree  of  knowledge 
they  afcribe  to  Adam,  nothing  being  hid  from  him, 
according  to  them,  except  contingent  events  relating 
to  futurity.  One  writer  indeed  (Pinedo)  excepts  poli¬ 
tics  ;  but  a  Carthufian  friar,  having  exhaufted  in  favour 
of  Ariftotle,  every  image  and  comparifon  he  could 
think  of,  at  laft  afl’erted  that  Ariftotle’s  knowledge  was 
as  extenfive  as  that  of  Adam. — In  confequence  of  this 
furprifmg  knowledge  with  which  Adam  wras  endued, 
he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  confiderable  author.  The 
Jews  pretend  that  lie  wrote  a  book  on  the  creation,  and 
another  on  the  Deity.  Some  rabbies  afcribe  the  92d 
pfalm  to  Adam  ;  and  in  fome  manufcripts  the  Chaldee 
title  of  this  pfalm  exprefsly  declares  that  this  is  the 
fong  of  praife  which  tbe  firft  man  repeated  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
place  where  man  was  firft  created,  and  where  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Eden  was  fituated ;  but  none  of  thefe  have  any 
folid  foundation.  The  Jews  tell  us,  that  Eden  was  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  of  the  world  by  the  ocean  ;  and 
that  Adam,  being  banifhed  therefrom,  walked  acrofs 
the  fea,  which  he  found  every  way  fordable,  by  reafon 
of  his  enormous  ftature  *.  The  Arabians  imagined  pa- 
radife  to  have  been  in  the  air ;  and  that  our  firft  pa¬ 
rents  were  thrown  doivn  from  it  on  their  tranfgrefiion, 
.  as  Vulcan  is  faid  to  have  been  thrown  down  headlong 
from  heaven  by  Jupiter. 

Strange  ftories  are  told  concerning  Adam’s  children. 
That  he  had  none  in  the  ftate  of  innocence,  is  certain 
from  Scripture  ;  but  that  his  marriage  with  Eve  was 
not  confummated  till  after  the  fall,  cannot  be  proved 
from  thence.  Some  imagine,  that,  for  many  years  af¬ 
ter  the  fall,  Adam  denied  himfelf  the  connubial  joys 
by  way  of  penance  ;  others,  that  he  cohabited  with 
another  woman,  whofe  name  was  Lillith.  The 
Mahometans  tell  us,  that  our  firft  parents  having  been 
thrown  headlong  from  the  celeftial  paradife,  Adam 
fell  upon  tbe  ifle  of  Serendib,  or  Ceylon,  in  the  Eaft 
Indies*,  and  Eve  on  Iodda,  a  port  of  the  Red  fea,  not 
far  from  Mecca.  After  a  feparation  of  upwards  of 
200  years,  they  met  in  Ceylon,  where  they  multiplied: 
according  to  fome  Eve  had  twenty,  according  to  others 
only  eight,  deliveries  ;  bringing  forth  at  each  time 
twins,  a  male  and  a  female,  who  afterwards  married. 
The  rabbins  imagine  that  Eve  brought  forth  Cain 
and  Abel  at  a  birth  ;  that  Adam  wept  for  Abel  a 
hundred  years  in  the  valley  of  tears  near  Hebron,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  he  did  not  cohabit  with  bis  wife ;  and 
that  this  feparation  would  probably  have  continued 
longer,  had  it  not  been  forbid  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  affirm,  that  tbe  fait  lake  on 
the  mountain  of  Colombo  confifts  wholly  of  the  tears 
which  Eve  for  one  hundred  years  together  flicd  becaufe 
of  Abel’s  death. 

Some  of  the  Arabians  tell  us,  that  Adam  was  bu¬ 
ried  near  Mecca  on  Mount  Abukobeis  ;  others,  that 
Noah,  having  laid  his  body  in  tbe  ark,  caufed  it  to 
be  carried  after  the  deluge  to  Jerufalem  by  Melchife- 
deck  the  fon  of  Shem :  of  this  opinion  are  the  eaftern 
Chriftians  ;  but  the  Perfians  affirm  that  he  was  interred 
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in  the  ifle  of  Serendib,  where  his  corpfe  was  guarded  by 
lions  at  the  time  the  giants  warred  upon  one  another.  1 
St  Jerome  imagined  that  Adam  was  buried  at  Hebron ; 
others,  on  Mount  Calvary.  Some  are  of  opinion  that 
he  died  on  the  very  fpot  where  Jerulalem  was  after¬ 
wards  built ;  and  was  buried  on  the  place  where  Chrift 
fuffered,  that  fo  his  bones  might  be  fprinkled  with  the 
Saviour’s  blood. 

Adam,  Melchior ,  lived  in  the  17th  century.  He 
was  born  in  the  territory  of  Grotkaw  in  Silelia,  and 
educated  in  the  college  of  Brieg,  where  the  dukes  of 
that  name,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  encouraged 
learning  and  the  reformed  religion  as  profeffed  by  Cal¬ 
vin.  Here  he  became  a  firm  Proteitant ;  and  was 
enabled  to  purfue  his  ftudies  by  the  liberality  of  a  per- 
fon  of  quality,  who  had  left  feveral  exhibitions  for 
young  ftudents.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  a  col¬ 
lege  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  publiihed  his  firft  volume 
of  illuftrious  men  in  the  year  1615.  This  volume, 
which  confifted  of  philofophers,  poets,  writers  on  po¬ 
lite  literature,  and  hiftorians,  &c.  was  followed  by 
three  others  :  that  which  treated  of  divines  was  printed 
in  1619;  that  of  the  lawyers  came  next;  and,  finally, 
that  of  the  phyficians  :  the  two  laft  were  publiihed  iu 
1620.  All  the  learned  men,  whofe  lives  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  thefe  four  volumes,  lived  in  the  1 6th,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  17th  century,  and  are  either  Germans  or 
Flemings;  but  he  publiihed  in  1618  the  lives  of  twenty 
divines  of  other  countries  in  a  feparate  volume.  Ail 
his  divines  are  Proteftants.  The  Lutherans  were  not 
pleafed  with  him,  for  they  thought  him  partial ;  and 
will  not  allow  his  work  to  be  a  proper  ftandard  of  the 
learning  of  Germany.  He  was  the  author  oi  feveral 
other  works  befides  his  lives.  His  induftry  as  a  bio¬ 
grapher  is  commended  by  Bayle,  who  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  his  labours.  He  died  in  1622. 

Adam  Robert ,  an  eminent  architect,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1728.  He  was  the  fccond  Ion 
of  William  Adam,  Efq.  of  Maryburgh,  in  the  county 
of  Fife,  who  has  alfo  left  fome  refpettable  fpecimens 
of  his  genius  and  abilities  as  an  architett  in  Hope- 
toun  houfe,  and  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh, 
which  were  c retted  from  defigns  executed  by  him.  And 
it  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  fortunate  circumttance  of 
his  father’s  example  that  young  Adam  firft  diretted 
his  attention  to  thofe  ftudies,  in  the  profecution  of 
which  he  afterwards  rofe  to  fuch  diftinguiflied  celebrity. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  improving  and 
enlarging  his  mind,  by  the  converfation  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  fome  of  tbe  firft  literary  charatters  of  the  age 
who  were  then  riling  into  reputation,  or  have  fince  efta- 
bliffied  their  fame  as  hiftorians  and  philofophers.  A- 
mong  thefe  were  Mr  Flume,  Dr  Robertfon,  Dr  Smith, 
and  Dr  Fergufon,  who  were  the  friends  and  companions 
of  the  father,  and  who  continued  through  life  their 
friendfliip  and  attachment  to  the  fon. 

In  the  year  1754  Mr  Adam  travelled  to  the  conti¬ 
nent,  with  a  view  to  extend  his  knowledge  and  im¬ 
prove  his  tafte  in  architctture,  and  relided  in  Italy  for 
three  years.  Here  he  furveyed  and  ftudied  thofe  noble 
fpecimens  of  ancient  grandeur  which  the  magnificent 
public  edifices  of  the  Romans,  even  in  ruins,  It  ill  ex¬ 
hibit.  But  he  faw  with  regret,  that  the  public  build¬ 
ings,  conftrutted  with  more  durable  materials  and 
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greater  ftrength  and  folidity,  had  alone  been  able  to 
■>  refill,  during  the  lapfe  of  ages,  the  injuries  of  time, 
and  the  more  deftruCtive  hand  of  the  northern  barba¬ 
rians,  whofe  progrefs  was  marked  with  ruin  and  dei’o- 
lation.  Not  a  veltige  of  any  of  the  private  buildings 
of  the  wealthy  citizens,  which  have  been  defcribed  and 
celebrated  by  their  writers  for  their  magnificence,  now 
remains  ;  and  even  the  fituation  of  l’ome  of  the  fplendid 
villas  of  the  luxurious  Romans  is  fcarcely  known.  In 
tracing;  the  progrefs  of  architecture  and  the  other  fine 
arts  among  the  Romans,  Mr  Adam  oblerved  that  they 
had  vifibly  declined  previous  to  the  time  of  Diocletian  ; 
but  he  was  alio  convinced  that  the  liberal  patronage 
and  magnificence  of  that  emperor  had  revived  during 
his  reign  a  better  tafte  for  architecture,  and  had  form¬ 
ed  artifts  who  were  capable  of  imitating  the  more  ele¬ 
gant  Rile  of  a  purer  age.  He  had  feen  this  remark¬ 
ably  exemplified  in  the  public  baths  at  Rome,  which 
were  erected  by  him,  the  molt  entire  and  the  nobleft 
of  the  ancient  buildings.  Admiring  the  extent  and 
fertilitv  of  genius  of  the  art  ills,  from  whole  defigns 
fuch  magnificent  itructures  had  been  executed,  he  was 
anxious  to  fee  and  ftudy  any  remains  that  yet  exilled 
of  thofe  mailers  whofe  works  are  linking  monuments 
of  an  elegant  and  improved  taile,  but  whofe  names, 
amid  the  wrecks  of  time,  have  lunk  into  oblivion.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Spa- 
latro,  in  Dalmatia,  to  vifit  and  examine  the  private  pa¬ 
lace  of  Dioclefian,  in  which  that  emperor  refided  for 
nine  years  previous  to  his  death,  and  to  which  he  re¬ 
tired  in  the  year  305,  when  he  refigned  the  government 
of  the  empire.  Mr  Adam  failed  from  ^  emce  in  Juiy 
1754,  accompanied  by  M.  Cleriffeau,  a  French  artill 
and  antiquarian,  and  two  experienced  draughtfmen.  On 
their  arrival  at  Spalatro,  they  found  that  though  the  pa¬ 
lace  had  fuffered  much  from  the  injuries  of  time,  yet  it 
had  fuftained  uo  lefs  from  the  dilapidations  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  procure  materials  for  building,  and  even  the 
foundations  of  the  ancient  ftruchire  were  covered  with 
modern  houfes.  W  ith  high  expectations  of  fuccefs, 
they  commenced  their  labours,  but  were  foon  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  government. 
Sufpecling  that  their  object  was  to  view  and  make  plans 
of  the  fortifications,  an  immediate  and  peremptory  or¬ 
der  was  iffued  by  the  governor,  commanding  them  to 
defill.  This  order,  however,  was  loon  counteracted 
through  the  mediation  of  General  Graeme,  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  ^  enetian  forces  •,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  proceed  in  their  undertaking.  They  re- 
fumed  their  labour--  with  double  ardour,  and  in  live 
weeks  finiflied  plans  and  views  of  the  fragments  which 
remain,  from  which  they  wrere  enabled  to  execute  per¬ 
fect  defigns  of  the  entire  building. 

Mr  Adam  now  returned  to  England,  and  foon  rofe 
to  very  confiderable  profelfional  eminence.  In  1762 
lie  was  appointed  architect  to  the  king,  and  the  year 
following  he  prefented  to  the  public  the  fruit  ol  his 
voyage  to  Spalatro,  in  a  fplendid  work  dedicated  to  his^ 
majelly,  which  contains  engravings  and  delcriptions  ot 
the  ruins  of  the  palace.  A  later  traveller,  the  Abbe 
Fortis,  fpeaking  of  the  ruins  of  this  palace,  lays,  “  1 
will  not  pretend  to  mention  the  great  Roman  remains, 
for  which  this  noble  citv  is  chiefly  known  and  cele¬ 
brated.  The  lovers  of  architecture  and  antiquity  arc 
lufficiently  acquainted  with  them  by  the  work  ot  Mr 
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Adam,  who  has  done  full  jullice  to  thefe  fuperb  vefti-  Adam, 
ges  by  his  elegant  drawings  and  engravings.  In  gene-  1  ■'  v~ 
ral,  however,  the  coarfenefs  of  the  work,  and  the  bad 
tafte  of  the  age  are  equal  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
buildings.  For  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  detraCl  from 
the  merit  of  the  auguft  remains  of  Dioclefian’s  palace. 

I  count  them  among  the  moll  refpeCtable  monuments 
of  antiquity  now  extant.”  *  And  the  hiftorian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  confequence 
of  this  obfervation,  after  having  expreffed  a  high  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  work,  has  thrown  out  a  fufpicion  of 
the  accuracy-  of  the  reprefentations  and  defcriptions. 

“  For  the  account  of  Dioclefian’s  palace,  fays  Mr  Gib¬ 
bon,  we  are  indebted  to.  an  ingenious  art  ill  of  our  own 
time  and  country,  whom  a  very  liberal  curiofity  had  car¬ 
ried  into  the  heart  of  Dalmatia.  But  there  is  room  to 
iufpeCt  that  the  elegance  of  his  defigns  and  engravings 
has  fomewhat  flattered  the  objeCts  which  it  was  their 
purpoie  to  reprefent.  W  e  are  informed  by  a  more  re¬ 
cent  and  very  judicious  traveller,  that  the  awful  ruins 
of  Spalatro  are  not  lefs  expreffive  of  the  decline  of  the 
arts,  than  of  the  greatnels  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
time  of  Dioclefian.”  Mr  Gibbon’s  criticifm  is  fcarcely 
lupported  by  the  obfervation  of  the  Abbe  Fortis  j  and 
what  the  latter  has  advanced  on  this  fubjeCi  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  confiftent  with  itlelf :  for  while  he  cenfures  the 
coarfenefs  of  the  work  and  the  bad  tafte  of  the  age,  he 
bellows  fomething  like  indirect  praife,  when  he  adds 
that,  he  means  not  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
-  iguft  remains  of  this  edifice,  and  regards  it  as  one  of 
the  moll  refpectable  monuments  of  antiquity  now  ex¬ 
tant.  The  apparent  coarfenefs  of  the  work  is  probably 
owing  to  the  effects  of  the  weather,,  which  have  de- 
ftroyed  the  fmooth  polifh  of  the  chiffel  which  it  origi¬ 
nally  received  ;  and  Mr  Adam  allows,  that  previous 
to  this  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  arts  had  vifi¬ 
bly  declined,  but  at  the  fame  time  contends,  that  the 
buildings  erected  in  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  exhibit 
convincing  proofs  of  the  ftile  and  manner  of  a  purer 
age.  But  of  this,  the  admirer  of  this  elegant  art  may 
judge  for  himfelf,  by  confulting  the  engravings  and 
defcriptions,  the  accuracy  and  faithfulnefs  of  which 
there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  to  doubt. 

In  the  year  i  768  Mr  Adam  obtained  a  feat  in  par¬ 
liament.  He  wras  cholen  to  reprefent  the  county  of 
Kinrofs ;  and  about  the  fame  time  he  refigned  his  of¬ 
fice  of  architect  to  the  king.  But  he  continued  his 
profelfional  career  with  increafing  reputation ;  and  a- 
bout  the  year  1773,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
James,  who  alfo  rofe  to  confiderable  eminence  as  an  ar¬ 
chitect,  he  publifhed  another  fplendid  work,  conlillirg 
of  plans  and  elevations  of  public  and  private  buildings 
which  were  ereCted  from  their  defigns.  Among  thofe 
are  Lord  Mansfield’s  houfe  at  Caenwood,  Luton-houfe 
in  Bedfordlhire  belonging  to  Lord  Bute,  the  new  Gate¬ 
way  of  the  Admiralty  Office,  the  Regiller  Office  at 
Edinburgh,  &c.  which  are  univerfally  admired  as  pre¬ 
cious  monuments  of  elegant  delign  and  correCt  tafte. 

The  Adelphi  buildings  in  London,  which  are  alfo  link¬ 
ing  examples  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Meflrs  A- 
dam,  proved  an  unfuccelsful  fpcculation.  The  wealth 
and  power  of  a  nation  were  perhaps  only  equal  to  lo 
extenfive  an  undertaking:  it  was  too  great  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  private  citizens. 

I  he  buildings  which  have  been  more  lately  ereCted 

from. 
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Adam.  from  the  defigns  of  Mr  Adam,  afford  additional  proofs 
v-““J  of  the  unlimited  extent  of  his  invention,  and  the  amaz¬ 
ing  fertility  of  his  genius.  Thofe  parts  of  the  new 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  which  have  been  completed, 
and  the  Infirmary  at  Glafgow,  need:  only  be  mentioned 
in  proof  of  our  remark.  The  latter  edifice  we  have 
often  beheld  and  contemplated  with  thofe  feelings  of 
admiration,  elevated  to  a  kind  of  rapturous  enthufiafm, 
which  the  rare  union  of  perfect  fymmetry  and  elegant 
difpofition  of  parts  combined  with  inexpreffible  beauty 
and  lightnefs  into  one  -whole  feldom  fails  to  infpire. 
We  have  alfo  feen  and  admired  elegant  defigns  execu¬ 
ted  by  Mr  Adam,  which  were  intended  for  the  South 
Bridge  and  South  Bridge  Street  of  Edinburgh,  and  if 
they  had  been  adopted,  would  have  added  much  to  the 
decoration  of  that  quarter  of  the  town  but  being  con- 
fidered  unfuitable  to  the  tafte  or  economy  of  the  times, 
they  were  rejefted. 

Strange  incongruities  appear  in  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  from  defigns  by  Mr  Adam.  But  of  thefe 
it  mull  be  obferved,  that  they  have  been  altered  and 
mutilated  in  the  execution,  according  to  the  capricious 
fancy  and  vulgar  tafte  of  the  owners  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  a  flight  deviation  changes  the  character 
and  mars  the  effect  of  the  general  defign.  A  lady  of 
rank  was  furailhed  by  Mr  Adam  with  a  defign  of  a 
houl'e,  which,  after  being  executed,  he  wras  aftonilhed 
to  find  out  of  all  proportion.  On  inquiring  the  caule, 
he  wras  informed  that  the  pediment  which  he  had  de- 
figned  would  not  admit  a  piece  of  rude  fculpture  which 
reprefented  the  arms  of  the  family,  and  by  the  date 
which  it  bore  inconteftably  proved  its  antiquity.  It 
was  therefore  abfolutely  neceffary  to  enlarge  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  pediment,  to  receive  this  ancient  badge 
of  family  honour,  and  facriiice  the  beauty  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  building.  We  have  feen  a  large 
public  edifice  which  was  alfo  defigned  by  Mr  Adam  ) 
but  when  it  wras  erected,  the  length  was  curtailed  of 
the  fp  ace  of  two  windows,  while  the  other  parts  re¬ 
mained  according  to  the  original  plan.  It  now  pre- 
fents  a  heavy  unlightly  pile,  inftead  of  that  elegance 
of  proportion  and  correftnefs  of  ftyle  which  the  faith¬ 
ful  execution  of  Mr  Adam’s  defign  would  have  pro¬ 
bably  exhibited. 

To  the  lall  period  of  his  life,  Mr  Adam  difplayed 
an  increafing  vigour  of  genius  and  refinement  of  tafte  5 
for,  in  the  l'pace  of  one  year  preceding  his  death,  he 
defigned  eight  great  public  w'orks,  belides  twenty-five 
private  buildings,  fo  various  in  their  ftyle,  and  beautiful 
in  their  compolition,  that  they  have  been  allowed  by  the 
heft  judges,  fufficient  of  themfelves  to  eftablifli  his 
fame  unrivalled  as  an  artift.  The  prefent  improved 
tafte,  which  now  pretty  generally  prevails  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  edifices,  undoubtedly  owes  much  to  the 
elegant  and  cor  re  ft  ftyle  introduced  by  Mr  Adam. 
His  fertile  genius  was  not  confined  merely  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  decoration  of  buildings  •,  it  difplayed  itfelf  with 
equal  effeft  in  the  internal  arrangement  and  difpofition 
of  the  apartments,  and  in  the  varied,  elegant,  and 
beautiful  ornaments  of  chimney  pieces  and  ceilings. 
But  not  only  did  he  introduce  a  total  change  in  the 
architefture  of  the  country,  the  manufaftures  alfo 
which  are  in  any  way  connefted  with  decoration,  ex¬ 
perienced  a  confiderable  degree  of  improvement  by  the 


exercife  of  his  inventive  powers.  His  talents  extend-  Adam 
ed  beyond  the  line  of  his  own  profellion  j  he  difplayed  H 
in  his  numerous  drawings  in  landicape,  a  luxuriance  of  Adami. 
compofition,  and  an  effeft  of  light  and  lhadow  which 
have  rarely  been  equalled. 

He  died  on  the  3d  of  March  1792,  by  the  burfting 
of  a  blood-velfel,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  His  funeral  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  feleft  number  of  friends,  fome  of  them  of 
diftinguilhed  rank,  who  efteemed  him  while  living, 
and  who  wiihed  to  exprefs  this  laft  mark  of  regard. 

The  many  elegant  buildings,  public  and  private,  ereft- 
ed  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  defigns 
of  Mr  Adam,  will  remain  lafting  monuments  of  his 
tafte  and  genius  5  and  the  natural  iuavity  of  his  man¬ 
ners,  joined  to  the  excellence  of  his  moral  character, 
fecured  to  him  the  affeftionate  regal’d  of  his  friends, 
and  the  efteem  of  all  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance. 

James  Adam,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
affociated  with  his  brother  in  many  of  his  labours,  died 
on  the  20th  Oftober  1794. 

Adam's  Apple,  a  name  given 'to  a  fpecies  of  Citrus. 

See  Botany  Index. 

Adam's  Bridge ,  or  Rama's  Bridge ,  in  Geography,  a 
ridge  of  fands  and  rocks,  extending  acrofs  the  north 
end  of  Manara  gulf,  from  the  ifland  of  that  name  on 
the  north-weft  coall  of  Ceylon,  to  Ramencote  or  Ra- 
mankoil  ifland,  off  Raman  point. 

Adam's  Needle.  See  Yucca,  Botany  Index. 

Adam's  Peak,  a  high  mountain  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  on  the  top  of  which  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  firft  man  was  created.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  fitgar  loaf,  and  terminates  in  a  circular  plain  about 
200  paces  in  diameter.  The  fiunmit  is  covered  with 
trees,  and  has  a  deep  lake  which  lupplics  the  princi¬ 
pal  rivers  of  the  ifland.  The  mountain  is  feen  at  the 
diftahee  of  twenty  leagues  from  fca.  It  is  lituated  in 
N.  Lat.  5.  55.  E.  Long.  80.  39.  See  Adam. 

Adam  or  Adom,  a  town  in  the  Peraea,  or  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Jordan,  over  againll  Jericho,  where  the 
Jordan  began  to  be  dried  up  on  the  paffage  oi  the  firae- 
lites,  (Jolluia). 

ADAMA,  or  Admah,  one  of  the  towns  that  were 
involved  in  the  deftruftion  of  Sodom  }  (Mofes). 

ADAMANT,  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the  dia¬ 
mond.  (See  Diamond).  It  is  likewife  applied  to  the 
fcorite  of  gold,  the  magnet,  &c. 

ADAMARA,  in  Geography ,  a  diftrift  of  Abyl- 
finia,  near  the  province  of  Waldubba,  containing  fe- 
veral  confiderable  villages,  that  are  inhabited  by  Ma¬ 
hometans  j  who  by  their  number  and  llrength  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  fafety  of  the  monks  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  io  called  from  Adam  a,  which  in  the 
Amharic  dialeft  fignifies  pleajhnt ,  the  name  of  an  ad¬ 
jacent  mountain.  The  river  Anzo  runs  in  a  contigu¬ 
ous  valley.  (Bruce's  Travels ,  4to,  vol.  iii.  p.  179). 

ADAMIC  earth,  a  name  given  to  common  red 
clay,  alluding  to  that  fpecies  of  earth  of  which  the  firft 
man  is  l'uppofed  to  have  been  made. 

ADAM  I  POMUM,  in  A?iatonv/,  a  protuberance  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  throat,  formed  by  the  os  hyoides. 

It  is  thought  to  be  fo  called  upon  a  ftrange  conceit, 
that  a  piece  of  the  forbidden  apple,  winch  Adam  ate, 
ftuck  by  the  way,  and  occafioned  it. 
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Adamites  ADAMITES,  or  Adamians,  in  ecclefiaftical  hi- 
I'  ftory,  the  name  of  a  feci  of  ancient  heretics,  fuppeied 
Adamton.  ^  to  |,avc  l,een  a  branch  of  the  Bafilidians  and  Carpocra- 
tians. 

Epiphanius  tells  us,  that  they  were  called  Adamites 
from  their  pretending  to  be  re-eftablifhed  in  the  Hate 
of  innocence,  and  to  be  fuch  as  Adam  was  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  creation,  whence  they  ought  to  imitate  him 
in  his  nakednefs.  They  rejected  marriage  ;  maintain- 
ing,  that  the  conjugal  union  would  never  have  taken 
place  upon  earth  had  fm  been  unknown. 

This  obfeure  and  ridiculous  feet  did  not  at  firll  lad 
long  \  hut  it  was  revived,  with  additional  abfurclities, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  by  one  Tandamus,  Cnee  known 
by  the  name  of  Tanchelin ,  who  propagated  his  errors 
at  Antwerp,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  \  . 
He  maintained,  that  there  ought  to  he  no  diftinction 
between  priefts  and  laymen,  and  that  fornication  and 
adultery  were  meritorious  actions.  Tanchelin  had  a 
great  number  of  followers,  and  was  conftantlv  attended 
by  3000  of  theie  profligates  in  arms.  His  feet  did  not, 
however,  continue  long  after  his  death  5  but  another 
appeared  under  the  name  of  Turin  pins ,  in  Savoy  and 
Dauphiny,  where  they  committed  the  moil  brutal  ac¬ 
tions  in  open  day. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  flfteenth  century,  one 
Picard,  a  native  of  Flanders,  fpread  tliefe  errors  in 
Germany  and  Bohemia,  particularly  in  the  armv  of 
the  famous  Zifca,  notwithllanding  the  fevere  dilcipline 
he  maintained.  Picard  pretended  that  he  was  fent  into 
the  world  as  a  new  Adam,  to  re-eftablifh  the  law  of 
nature  ;  and  which,  according  to  him,  confifted  in  ex- 
pofing  every  part  of  the  body,  and  having  all  the  wo¬ 
men  111  common.  This  feet  found  alfo  lome  partizans 
m  Poland,  Holland,  and  England  }  they  aflembled  in 
the  night ;  and  it  is  aflerted,  that  one  'of  the  funda¬ 
mental  maxims  of  their  fociety  was  contained  in  the 
following  verfe : 

Jura,  perjura,  Jecretum  prodere  noli. 

ADAMS,  in  Geography,  a  townfliip  of  Berkfliire 
county,  in  the  flate  of  Maflachuiets  in  North  America. 
It  is  140  miles  north-weft  of  Bofton,  and  contains  2040 
inhabitants.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  diftrict,  a 
ft  ream  called  Hudfon’s  brook,  has  worn  a  channel 
through  a  ftratum  of  white  marble,  and  over  the  chan¬ 
nel  the  rocks  form  a  flne  natural  bridge,  which  is  1  2  or 
15  feet  long,  10  feet  broad,  and  more  than  60  feet 
above  the  water. 

ADAMSHIDE,  a  diftrict  of  the  circle  of  Baften- 
burg,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  which,  with 
Dombrofken,  was  bought,  in  1737,  for  42,000  dollars. 

ADAMSON,  Patrick,  a  Scottifh  prelate,  arch- 
bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  was  born  in  the  year  1  ^43  in 
the  town  of  Perth,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  ;  and  afterwards  ftudied  philofophy,  and 
took  his  degree  of  matter  of  arts  at  the  uuiverfity  of 
St  Andrew’s.  In  the  year  1566,  he  fet  out  for  Paris, 
as  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman.  In  the  month  of 
June  of  the  fame  year,  Mary  queen  of  Scots  being  de¬ 
livered  ot  a  fon,  afterwards  James  ^  I.  of  Scotland  ami 
I.  of  England,  Mr  Adamfon  wrote  a  Latin  poem  on 
the  occafion.  In  this  poem  he  gave  the  prince  the 
title  of  king  of  Prance  and  England,  and  this  proof 
•of  his  loyalty  involved  him  in  difficulties ;  for  the 
^  OL.  I.  Part  I. 
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French  court  was  offended,  and  ordered  him  to  be  ar¬ 
retted  ;  and  he  was  confined  for  fix  months.  He  was 
reiealed  only  through  the  interceffion  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  lome  oi  the  principal  nobility,  who  intcrefted  them- 
felves  in  his  behalf.  As  foon  as  he  recovered  his  li¬ 
berty,  he  retired  with  his  pupil  to  Bourges.  He  was 
in  this  city  during  the  maffacre  at  Paris  }  and  the  fame 
periecuting  ipirk  prevailing  among  the  Catholics  at 
Bourges  as  at  the  metropolis,  he  lived  concealed  for 
feven  months  in  a  public  houle,  the  matter  of  which, 
upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  was  thrown  from  the  top 
thereof,  and  had  his  brains  dalhed  out,  for  his  charity 
to  heretics.  W  hill!  Mr  Adamfon  lay  thus  in  his  l’e- 
pulchre,  as  he  called  it,  he  wrote  his  Latin  poetical 
verfion  ot  the  book  of  Job,  and  his  tragedy  of  Herod 
in  the  lame  language.  .  In  the  year  1573,  he  returned 
to  Scotland  ;  and,  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  be¬ 
came  miniftcr  of  Paifley.  In  the  year  1 575,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners,  by  the  general  af- 
fembly,  to  fettle  the  jurifdiction  and  policy  of  the 
church  ;  and  the  following  year  he  was  named,  with 
Mr  David  Lindfay,  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
earl  of  Morton,  then  regent.  About  this  time  the 
earl  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains  5  and,  on  the 
death  of  Bifliop  Douglas,  promoted  him  to  the  archie- 
pifcopal  fee  ol  St  Andrew’s,  a  dignity  which  brought 
upon  him  great  trouble  and  unealineis :  for  now  the 
clamour  of  the  Prefbyterian  party  rofe  very  high  againft 
him,  and  many  inconfiftent  abfurd  ftories  were  propa¬ 
gated  concerning  him.  Soon  after  his  promotion,  he 
publiflied  his  catechii’m  in  Latin  verfe,  a  work  highly 
approved  even  by  his  enemies  ;  but,  neverthelefs,  they 
ftill  continued  to  perfecute  him  with  great  violence. 
In  1578)  be  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the  genoral  afl’embly, 
which  procured  him  peace  but  for  a  very  little  time  ; 
lor  the  year  following,  frelli  accufatious  were  brought 
againft  him.  In  the  year  1582,  being  attacked  with 
a  grievous  difeafe,  in  which  the  phyficians  could  give 
him  no  relief,  he  happened  to  take  a  fimple  medicine 
from  an  old  woman,  which  did  him  fervice.  The  wo¬ 
man,  whole  name  was  Alifon  Pearfon,  was  thereupon 
charged  with  witchcraft,  and  committed  to  prifon,  but 
clcaped  out  of  her  confinement  ;  however,  about  four 
years  afterwards,  file  was  again  found  and  burnt  for  a 
witch.  In  1583,  King  James  came  to  St  Andrew’s  ; 
and  the-  archbiihop,  being  much  recovered,  preached 
before  him,  and  difputed  with  Mr  Andrew  Melvil,  in 
prefence  of  his  majefty,  'with  great  reputation  ;  which 
drew  upon  him  frelh  calumny  and  perfecution.  The 
king,  however,  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  him,  that  he 
fent  him  amhattador  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  whofe 
court  he  redded  for  fome  years.  H  is  condud,  during 
Ins  embatly,  has  been  varioufly  reported  by  different 
authors.  Two  things  he  principally  laboured,  viz.  the 
recommending  the  king  his  mailer  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry’  ot  England,  and  the  procuring  fome  fupport  for 
the  epilcopal  party  in  Scotland.  His  eloquent  preach¬ 
ing  drew  after  him  inch  crowds  of  people,  and  railed 
in  their  minds  fuch  a  high  idea  of  the  young  king  his 
matter,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  forbade  him  to  enter  the 
pulpit  during  his  ftay  in  her  dominions.  In  1584,  he 
was  recalled,  and  fat  in  the  parliament  held  in  Auguft 
at  Edinburgh.  The  Prefbyterian  party  was  ftill  very 
violent  againft  the  archbiihop.  A  provincial  fynod 
was  held  at  St  Andrew’s  in  April  1 586 ;  the  arch¬ 
il  biihop 
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Adamfon  bifhop  was  here  accufed  and  excommunicated  ;  he  ap- 
||  pealed  to  the  king  and  the  ftates,  but  this  availed  him 
Adanfon.  ]ittle  j  for  the  mob  being  excited  againft  him,  he  durll 
'  fcarcely  appear  in  public.  At  the  next  general  affembly, 
a  paper  being  produced,  containing  the  archbilhop’s 
fubmifllon,  he  was  abfolved  from  the  excommunication. 

In  1588,  frefh  accufations  were  brought  againft  him. 

The  year  following  he  publilhed  the  Lamentations  of 
the  p'roplret  Jeremiah  in  Latin  verfe  5  which  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  king,  complaining  of  his  hard  ufage.  In 
the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  he  publilhed  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Apocalypl'e  in  Latin  verfe  ;  and  a  copy 
of  Latin  verfes,  addreffed  all’o  to  his  majefty,  de¬ 
ploring  his  diftrels.  The  king,  however,  was  not 
moved  by  his  application  5  for  the  revenue  of  his  fee 
was  granted  to  the  duke  of  Lennox  ;  fo  that  the  pre¬ 
late  and  his  family  were  literally  reduced  to  the  want 
of  bread.  During  the  remaining  part  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  life  he  was  l’upported  by  charitable  contribution, 
and  he  died  in  1591.  The  character  of  this  prelate 
has  been  varioufly  reprefented,  according  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  religion  and  politics  which  prevailed.  But 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  encouraged  and  fupported, 
under  the  authority  of  the  king,  opprellive  and  injuri¬ 
ous  meafures.  Bigotted  and  timid,  he  wanted  that 
firmnefs  and  intrepidity,  which  promife  fteadinefs  and 
uniformity  of  conduct  in  the  confpieuous  characters  of 
turbulent  times.  His  learning  was  unqueftioned  •,  and 
he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  popular  preacher.  In 
his  adverfity  he  fubmitted  with  pious  refignation  to  his 
hard  fate.  The  panegyric  of  the  editor  of  his  works, 

Mr  Wilfon,  is  extravagant  and  abfurd.  He  fays,  that 
“  he  was  a  miracle  of  nature,  and  rather  feemed  to  be 
the  immediate  production  of  God  Almighty,  than  born 
of  a  woman.” 

ADAMUS.  The  philofopher’s  ftone  is  fo  called  by 
alchemifts  ;  thev  fay  it  is  an  animal,  and  that  it  has 
carried  its  invifible  Eve  in  its  body,  fmcc  the  moment 
they  wei'e  united  by  the  Creator. 

ADANA,  in  Geography ,  a  town  of  Afia  Minor,  in 
Natolia,  and  in  the  province  of  Caramania.  It  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Choquen  j  on  the  banks  of  which 
Hands  a  fmall  but  ftrong  caftle  built  on  a  rock.  It  has 
a  great  number  of  beautiful  fountains  brought  from  the 
river  by  means  of  water-works.  Over  the  river  there 
is  a  ftately  bridge  of  fifteen  arches,  which  leads  to  the 
water-works.  The  climate  is  pleafant  and  healthy, 
and  the  winter  mild  and  ferene  :  but  the  fummer  is  to 
hot  as  to  oblige  the  principal  inhabitants  to  retire  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  they  fpend  fix 
months  among  fhady  trees  and  grottos,  in  a  moft  deli¬ 
cious  manner.  The  adjacent  country-  is  rich  and  fer¬ 
tile,  and  produces  melons,  cucumbers,  pomegranates, 
pulfe,  and  herbs  of  all  forts,  all  the  year  round ;  bo¬ 
lides  corn,  %vine,  and  fruits  in  their  proper  feaffln.  It 
is  30  miles  north-eaft  of  Tarfus,  on  the  road  to  Alep¬ 
po.  E.  Long.  36.  12.  N.  Lat.  38.  10. 

ADANSON,  Michael,  a  celebrated  naturalift, 
was  born  at  .4ix  in  Provence  in  the  year  1717.  He 
was  fent  to  Paris  in  early  life,  and  devoted  his  ftudies 
with  great  alfiduity  to  medicine,  botany,  and  aftro- 
nomy,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  lleaumur. 

He  went  to  Senegal  in  the  year  1738,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  fix  years  examining  the  natural  productions  of 
that  country.  He  prefented  the  fruits  of  his 
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members.  In  the  year  1759,  on  the  death  of  Reau¬ 
mur  he  was  eleded  a  member  in  his  place  ;  and  about 
the  fame  time  he  was  admitted  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Roval  Society  of  London.  Having  l'pent  fix  years 
in  Senegal,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  publifiied  a 
work  entitled  Hijioire  Naturelle  cla  Senegal,  in  4to  ; 
and  in  1763  his  Families  des  Plantes,  2  vols  8vo.  In 
the  year  177 5  he  prefented  to  the  academy  the  plan  of 
a  natural  hiftory,  which  he  did  not  live  to  execute. 
He  died  loon  after  •,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not 
exadly  known. 

ADANSONIA,  Ethiopian  Sour-gourd,  Mon- 

KEYS-EREAD,  or  AFRICAN  CALABASH  TREE.  See  Bo- 
tany  Index. 

ADAR,  the  name  of  a  Hebrew  month,  anfwering 
to  the  end  of  February,  and  beginning  of  March,  the 
1 2th  of  their  facred,  and  6th  of  their  civil  year.  On 
the  7th  day  of  it,  the  Jews  keep  a  fall  for  the  death  of 
Moles;  on  the  13  th,  they  have  the  feaft  of  Either: 
and  on  the  14th,  they  celebrate  the  feaft  of  Purim,  for 
their  deliverance  from  Haman’s  confpiracy.  As  the 
lunar  year  which  the  Jews  iollowed  in  their  calcula¬ 
tions,  is  fhorter  than  the  folar  by  about  1 1  days,  which 
at  the  end  of  three  years  make  a  month,  they  then  in¬ 
tercalate  a  13th  month,  which  they  call  Veadar,  or  the 
Jecond  Adar. 

ADARCE,  a  kind  of  concreted  falts  found  on  reeds 
and  other  vegetables,  and  applied  by  the  ancients  as  a 
remedy  in  feveral  cutaneous  difeafes. 

ADARCON,  in  Jewilh  antiquity,  a  gold  com  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture,  worth  about  1 5s.  fterling. 

ADARME,  in  Commerce,  a  fmall  weight  in  Spain, 
which  is  alfo  ufed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  all  Spanifh 
America.  It  is  the  16th  part  of  an  ounce,  which  at 
Paris  is  called  the  demi-gros.  But  the  Spaniili  ounce 
is  feven  per  cent,  lighter  than  that  ot  Paris.  Stephens 
renders  it  in  Engliln  by  a  drachm. 

ADATAIS,  Adatsi,  or  Adatys,  in  Commerce , 
a  mufiin  or  cotton  cloth,  very  fine  and  clear,  of  which 
the  piece  is  ten  French  ells  long,  and  three  quarters 
broad.  It  comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  the  firieft 
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ADCORDABILIS  denarii,  in  old  law  books, 
fignify  money  paid  by  the  vaflal  to  his  lord,  upon  the 
felling  or  exchanging  of  a  feud. 

ADCRESCENTESj  among  the  Romans,  denoted 
a  kind  of  foldiery,  entered  in  the  army,  but  not  yet  put 
on  duty  ;  from  tliefe  the  Handing  forces  were  recruited. 
See  Accensi. 

ADDA,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  which  rifes  in  Mount  Branlio,  in  the  country  of 
the  Grifons,  and  palling  through  the  Yaltelinc,  tra- 
verfes  the  lake  Como  and  the  Milanefe,  and  falls  into 
the  Po,  near  Cremona. 

ADDEPIIAGIA,  in  Medicine,  a  term  ufed  by  fome 
phyficians,  for  gluttony,  or  a  voracious  appetite. 

ADDER,  in  Zoology,  a  name  for  the  "Viper.  See 
Coluber. 

Adder-PoUs  or  Adder-flies.  See  Libellui.a. 

Sea  Adder ,  the  Engliih  name  for  a  fpccies  of  Syn- 
GNATHUS. 

lfr  '  >r  Adder,  a  game  given  to  the  Coluber  Natrix. 
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AoDEn-Stung ,  is  ufetl  in  refpec!  of  cattle,  when 
flung  by  any  kind  of  poifonous  reptiles,  as  adders, 

,  fcorpions,  &c.  or  bit  by  a  hedgehog  or  Hire w. — For 
the  cure  of  fuch  bites,  fome  ufe  an  ointment  made  of 
dragon’s  blood,  with  a  little  barley  meal,  and  the 
whites  of  eggs. 

AnDER-wort,  or  Snakeivced.  See  Polygonum. 

ADDEXTRATORES,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  the 
pope’s  mitre-bearers,  fo  called,  according  to  Ducange, 
becaufe  they  walk  at  the  pope’s  right  hand  when  he 
rides  to  viiit  the  churches. 

ADDICE,  or  Adze,  a  kind  of  crooked  axe  ufed 
by  Ihipwrights,  carpenters,  coopers,  &c. 

ADDICTI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  flares,  among 
tl;e  Romans,  adjudged  to  ferve  iome  creditor  whom 
they  could  not  otherwife  fatisfy,  and  whofe  flares  they 
became  till  they  could  pay  or  work  out  the  debt. 

ADDICTION,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  ma¬ 
king  over  goods  to  another,  either  by  fale  or  bv  legal 
fentence  •,  the  goods  fo  delirered  were  called  bona  ad- 
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d/'Ba.  Debtors  were  fometimes  delivered  over 
fame  manner  ;  and  thence  called  Jervi  addiBi. 

ADDICTIO  IN  DIEM,  among  the  Romans,  the  ad¬ 
judging  a  thing  to  a  perfon  for  a  Certain  price,  unlefs 
by  fuch  a  day  the  owner,  or  fome  other,  give  more 
for  it. 

ADDISON,  Lancelot,  fon  of  Lancelot  Addifon 
a  clergyman,  was  born  in  the  parifli  of  Crolby-Ravenf- 
worth  in  Weftmoreland,  in  the  year  1632.  lie  was 
educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford  ;  and  at  the  re- 
ftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  accepted  of  the  chaplain- 
fhip  of  the  garrifon  of  Dunkirk  :  but  that  fortrefs 
being  delivered  up  to  the  French  in  1662,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  England,  and  was  foon  after  made  chaplain  to 
the  garrifon  of  Tangier ;  where  he  continued  feren 
years,  and  was  greatly  efteemed.  In  1670  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  king;  but  his  chaplainfhip  at  Tangier  being 
taken  from  him  on  account  of  his  abfence,  he  found 
himfelf  ftraitened  in  his  circumftances,  when  he  fea- 
fonably  obtained  the  rectory  of  Million  in  W  iltfliire, 
worth  about  1 20I.  per  annum.  He  afterwards  became 
a  prebendary  of^Sarum  ;  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford ;  and  in  1683  was  made  dean  of 
Litchfield,  and  the  next  vear  archdeacon  of  Coventry. 
His  life  was  exemplary ;  his  converfation  pleafing,  and 
greatly  inftrudtive  ;  and  his  behaviour  as  a  gentleman, 
a  clergyman,  and  a  neighbour,  did  honour  to  the  place 
of  his  refidence.  He  wrote,  1.  A  Short  Narrative  of 
the  Revolutions  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco: 
2.  The  prefent  hiftory  of  the  Jews  :  3.  A  Difcourfe 
on  Catecbifing :  4.  A  Modell  Plea  for  the  Clergy : 
5.  An  Introduction  to  the  Sacrament:  6.  The  firfl 
State  of  Mahometifm  :  and  feveral  other  pieces.  This 
worthy  divine  died  on  the  20th  of  April  1703,  and 


received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
place  of  his  nativity  under  the  reverend  Mr  Naifh  ; 
but  was  foon  removed  to  Salifbury  under  the  care  of 
Mr  Taylor  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  Charter-houfe, 
where  his  acquaintance  with  Sir  Richard  Steele  com¬ 
menced.  About  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  entered  at 
Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  very  clofely 
to  the  ftudy  of  claffical  learning,  in  which  he  made  a 
furprifing  proficiency. 

In  the  year  1687,  Dr  Lancafter,  dean  of  Magda¬ 
len  college,  having  by  chance  feen  a  Latin  poem  of 
Mr  Addifon’  s,  was  fo  pleated  with  it,  that  he  imme  ¬ 
diately  got  him  eleCted  into  that  houfe,  where  he  took 
up  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  matter  of  arts.  His  La¬ 
tin  pieces  in  the  eourfe  of  a  few  years,  were  exceedingly 
admired  in  both  univerfities;  nor  were  they  lefs  efteem¬ 
ed  abroad,  particularly  by  the  celebrated  Boileau,  who 
is  reported  to  have  laid,  that  he  would  not  have  written 
again!!  Perrault,  had  he  before  feen  fuch  excellent  pieces 
by  a  modern  hand.  He  publifhed  nothing  in  Englifh 
in  the  before  the  twehty-fecond  year  of  his  age  ;  when  there 


appeared  a  fliort  copy  of  verfes  written  by  him,  and  ad- 
dreffed  to  Mr  Drydert,  which  procured  him  great  re¬ 
putation  from  the  beft  judges.  This  was  foon  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  tranflation  of  the  Fourth  Georgic  of  Virgil, 
(omitting  the  ftory  of  Ariflaeus),  much  commended  by 
Mr  Dryden.  He  Wrote  alfo  the  F.ffay  on  the  Geor¬ 
gies,  prefixed  to  Mr  Dryden’s  tranflation.  There  are 
feveral  other  pieces  written  by  him  about  this  time  ; 
among  the  reft,  one  dated  the  3d  of  April  1694,  ad- 
dreffed  to  H.  S.  that  is,  Dr  Saeheverel,  who  became 
afterwards  fo  famous,  and  with  whom  Mr  Addifon  lived 
once  in  the  greatel!  friendftiip ;  but  their  intimacy  was 
fome  time  after  broken  off  by  their  difagreement  in  po¬ 
litical  principles.  In  the  year  1695  he  wrote  a  poem 
to  King  William  on  one  of  his  campaigns,  addrefled  to 
Sir  John  Somers,  lord -keeper  of  the  great  feal.  This 
gentleman  received  it  with  great  pleafure,  took  the  au¬ 
thor  into  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  bellowed  on 
him  many  marks  of  his  favour. 

Mr  Addifon  had  been  clofely  preffed,  while  at  the 
univerfity,  to  enter  into  holy  orders  ;  and  had  once  re- 
folved  upon  it  :  but  his  great  modefty,  his  natural  dif¬ 
fidence,  and  an  uncommonly  delicate  fenfe  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  l'acred  function,  made  him  afterwards 
alter  his  refolution  ;  and  having  expreffed  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  travel,  he  was  encouraged  thereto  by  his  patron 
above  mentioned,  who  by  his  interel!  procured  him 
from  the  crown  a  penfion  of  300I.  per  annum  to  fup- 
port  him  in  his  travels.  He  accordingly  made  a  tour 
to  Italv  in  the  year  1699;  an<^  *n  I7OI>  he  wrote  a 
poetical  epiftle  from  Italy  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  which 
has  been  univerlally  efteemed  as  a  mol!  excellent  per¬ 
formance.  It  was  tranilated  into  Italian  verle  bv  the 
abbot  Antonio  Maria  Salvini,  Greek  profeffor  at  Flo- 
left  three  fons:  Jofeph,  the  fub)e6l  of  the  next  article  ‘,y  rence.  In  the  year  170?,  he  publifhed  an  account  of 


Gulllon,  yvho  died  while  governor  of  Fort  St  George  ; 
Lancelot,  mailer  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  Magdalen  col¬ 
lege  in  Oxford  :  and  one  daughter,  lirll  married  to  Dr 
Sarte,  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and  afterwards  to 
Daniel  Combes,  Efq. 

Addison,  J'j/tph,  the  fon  of  the  preceding  Dean 
Addifon,  was  born  at  Million,  near  Ambrefbury,  in 
'A  iltfliire,  on  the  nth  of  May  1672;  and  not  being 
thought  likely  to  live,  was  baptized  the  fame  day.  He 


his  travels,  dedicated  to  Lord  Somers ;  yvhich,  though 
at  firl!  but  indifferently  received,  yet  in  a  little  time 
met  with  its  deferred  applaufe. 

In  the  year  1702,  he  Was  about  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  when  lie  received  advice  of  his  being,  appointed 
to  attend  Prince  Eugene,  yvho  then  commanded  for  the 
emperor  in  Italy;  but  the  dentil  of  King  W  illiam  hap¬ 
pening  loon  after,  put  an  end  to  this  affair  as  well  as  hi' 
penfion;  and  he  remained  for  a  confiderable  time  tin- 
Z  2  employed. 
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Adaifon.  employed.  But  an  unexpected  incident  at  once  laifed 
■ 1  him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  line 
talents  to  advantage  :  for  in  the  year  1704,  the  lord 
treafurer  Godolphin  happened  to  complain  to  Lord  Ha¬ 
lifax,  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s  victory  at  Blen¬ 
heim  had  not  been  celebrated  in  verfe  in  the  manner  it 
deferved  3  and  intimated,  that  he  would  take  it  kindly 
if  his  lordfliip,  who  was  the  known  patron  of  the  poets, 
would  name  a  gentleman  capable  of  doing  juftice  to  io 
elevated  a  fubject.  Lord  Halifax  replied,  fomewhat 
haftily,  that  he  did  know  fuch  a  perfon,  but  would 
not  mention  him  •,  adding,  that  long  had  he  feen  with 
indignation,  men  of  no  merit  maintained  in  luxury  at 
the  public  expence,  while  thofe  of  real  worth  and  mo- 
delly  were  fuffered  to  languilh  in  obfcurity.  The 
treafured  anfwered  very  coolly,  that  he  was  forry  there 
fliould  be  occafion  for  fuch  an  obfervation,  but  that  he 
would  do  his  endeavour  to  wipe  off  fuch  reproaches  for 
the  future  ;  and  he  engaged  his  honour,  that  whoever 
his  lordlhip  named,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  celebrating 
*  this  victory,  fliould  meet  with  a  fuitabie  recompenle. 
Lord  Halifax  thereupon  named  Mr  Addifon  3  inlifting, 
however,  that  the  treafurer  himfelf  fhould  fend  to  him  3 
which  he  promifed.  Accordingly  he  prevailed  on  Mr 
Boyle  (afterwards  Lord  Carlton)  then  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  to  make  the  propofal  to  Mr  Addifon  3 
which  he  did  in  fo  polite  a  manner,  that  our  author 
readily  undertook  the  talk.  The  lord-treafurer  had  a 
fight  of  the  piece,  when  it  was  carried  no  farther  than 
the  celebrated  limile  of  the  angel  3  and  was  lo  pleafed 
with  it,  that  he  immediately  appointed  Mr  Addifon  a 
commiffioner  of  appeals,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of 
Mr  Locke,  cbofen  one  of  the  lords  cornmiffioners  for 
trade.  The  Campaign  is  addreffed  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  3  it  gives  a  fliort  view  of  the  military 
tranfa&ions  in  1704,  and  contains  a  noble  defcript.ion 
of  the  two  great  actions  at  SchellCmberg  and  Blenheim. 
In  1705,  he  attended  Lord  Halifax  to  Hanover;  and 
the  enfuing  year  was  appointed  under  fecretary  to  Sir 
Charles  Hedges  fecretary  of  ftate  3  in  which  office  he 
acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
who  fucceeded  Sir  Charles  in  December,  continued 
Mr  Addifon  in  his  employment. 

A  tafte  for  operas  beginning  at  this  time  to  prevail 
in  England,  and  many  perfons  having  l’olicited  Mr  Ad¬ 
difon  to  write  one,  he  complied  with  their  requeft,  and 
compoled  his  liofamond.  This,  however,  whether 
from  the  defect  of  the  mufic,  or  from  the  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  Italian  tafte,  did  not  fucceed  upon  the 
ftage  3  but  the  poetry  of  it  has  been,  and  always  will  be 
juftly  admired.  About  this  time,  Sir  Richard  Steele 
compoled  his  comedy  of  the  Tender  Hulhand,  to  which 
Mr  Addifon  wrote  a  prologue.  Sir  Richard  furpril'ed 
him  with  a  dedication  of  this  play,  and  acquainted  the 
public,  that  he  was  indebted  to  him  for  fome  of  the 
moft  excellent  ftrokes  in  the  performance.  The  mar¬ 
quis  of  Wharton,  being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1709,  took  Mr  Addifon  with  him  as  his 
fecretary.  Her  majefty  alfo  made  him  keeper  of  the 
records  of  Ireland,  and,  as  a  farther  mark  of  her  fa¬ 
vour,  confiderably  augmented  the  l'alary  annexed  to 
that  place.  W  hilft  be  was  in  this  kingdom,  the  Tat- 
ler  was  firft  publiflied  3  and  he  difeovered  his  friend 
Sir  Richard  Steele  to  be  the  author,  by  an  obfervation 
®n  Virgil,  which  he  had  communicated  to  him.  He 
<  2 


afterwards  affifted  confiderably  in  carrying  on  this  pa-  Addifon. 
per,  which  the  author  acknowledges.  The  Tatler  be-  — y— — 
ing  laid  down,  the  Spectator  was  let  on  foot,  and  Mr 
Addifon  furniflied  great  part  of  the  moft  admired  pa¬ 
pers.  The  Spectator  made  its  firft  appearance  in  March 
171  x,  and  was  brought  to  a  conclufion  in  September 
1712. 

His  celebrated  Cato  appeared  in  1713.  He  formed 
the  delign  of  a  tragedy  upon  this  iubjeCt  when  he  was 
very  young,  and  wrote  it  when  on  his  travels ;  he  i'e- 
touched  it  in  England,  without  any-  intention  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  on  the  ftage  3  but  his  friends  being  perfuaded  it 
would  l’erve  the  cauie  of  liberty,  he  was  prevailed  ou 
by  their  lolicitations,  and  it  was  accordingly  exhibited 
on  the  theatre,  with  a  prologue  by  Mr  Pope,  and  an 
epilogue  by  Dr  Gartn.  It  was  received  with  the  moll: 
uncommon  applaufe,  having  run  thirty-five  nights  with¬ 
out  interruption.  The  Whigs  applauded  every  line 
in  which  liberty  was  mentioned,  as  a  fatire  on  the  To¬ 
ries  3  and  the  Tories  echoed  every  clap,  to  lliow  that 
the  fatire  was  unfelt.  When  it  was  printed,  notice 
was  given  that  the  queen  would  be  pleafed  if  it  wax 
dedicated  to  her  3  “  blit  as  he  had  deiigned  that  com¬ 
pliment  elfcwhcre,  he  found  himfelf  obliged,”  lays 
Ticfiell,  “  by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  ho¬ 
nour  on  the  other,  to  lend  it  into  the  world  without 
any  dedication.”  It  was  no  lei's  eiteemed  abroad,  hav¬ 
ing  been  tranilated  into  French,  Italian,  and  German  ; 
and  it  was  acled  at  Leghorn,  and  feveral  other  places, 
with  vaft  applaufe.  The  Jefuits  of  St  Omers  made  :t. 

Latin  verfion  of  it,  and  the  lludents  aCted  it  with  great 
magnificence. 

About  this  time,  another  paper  called  the  Guardian 
was  publiflied  by  Steele,  to  which  Addifon  was  a  prin¬ 
cipal  contributor.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator,  and  was  difiinguillied  by  the  lame  elegance  and 
the  lame  variety  3  but,  in  coniequence  of  Steele’s  pro¬ 
pensity  to  politics,  was  abruptly  difeontinued,  in  order' 
to  write  the  Englilhman. 

The  papers  of  Addifon  are  marked  in  the  Speculator 
by  one  of  the  letters  111  the  name  ol  I  /iOy  and  in  the' 

Guardian  by  a  Hand.  Many  of  tliel’e  papers  were 
written  with  powers  truly  comic,  with  nice  diferimi- 
nation  of  characters,  and  accurate  obfervation  of  na-, 
tural  or  accidental  deviations  from  propriety  :  but  it 
was  not  fuppoied  that  lie  had  tried  a  comedy  on  the 
ftage,  till  Steele,  after  his  death,  declared  him  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  The  Drummer.”  This,  however,  he  did. 
not  know  to  be  true  by  any  cogent  teftimony  :  for 
when  Addifon  put  the  play  into  his  hands,  he  only 
told  him  it  was  the  work  of  a  gentleman  in  the  com¬ 
pany  3  when  it  was  received,  as  is  confefled,  with, 
cold  difapprobation,  lie  was  probably  lcfis  willing  to 
claim  it.  Tickell  omitted  it  in  his  collection  3  but  the. 
teftimony  of  Steele,  and  the  total  filence  of  any  other 
claimant,  has  determined  the  public  to  affign  it  to  Ad¬ 
difon,  and  it  is  now  printed  xvith  his  other  poetry. 

Steele  earned  “  The  Drummer”  to  the  playhoulc,  and 
afterwards  to  the  prei’s,  and  fold  the  copyifor  50  gui¬ 
neas.  To  Steele’s  opinion  may  be  added  the  proof 
fupplied  by  the  play  itfelf,  of  which  the  characters  are 
fuch  as  Addifon  would  have  delineated,  and  the  ten 
dency  fuch  as  Addifon  would  have  promoted. 

It  is  faid  that  Mr  Addifon  intended  to  have  com- 
pofed  an  Englilh  dictionary  upon  the  plan  of  the  Italian) 
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Addifon.  (Della  Crufca)  ;  but,  upon  the  death  of  the  queen, 
— y— ■“*  being  appointed  fecretary  to  the  lords  juft  ices,  he  had 
not  leii'ure  to  carry  on  fucli  a  work.  When  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Mr  Addifon  was  again  made  fecretary  for  the  allairs 
of  that  kingdom  :  and,  upon  the  earl’s  being  removed 
from  the  lieutenancy,  he  was  chol'en  one  of  the  lords 
of  trade. 

Not  long  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
the  Spectator,  at  a  time  indeed  by  no  means  favour¬ 
able  to  literature,  when  the  aeceflion  of  a  new  family 
to  the  throne  filled  the  nation  with  anxietv,  dil'cord, 
and  confufion  •,  and  either  the  turbulence  of  the  times 
or  the  fatiety  of  the  readers  put  a  Hop  to  the  publica¬ 
tion,  after  an  experiment  of  80  numbers,  which  were 
afterwards  collected  into  an  eighth  volume,  perhaps 
more  valuable  than  any  of  thofe  that  went  before  it : 
Addifon  produced  more  than  a  fourth  part. 

In  1715,  he  began  the  Freeholder,  a  political  pa¬ 
per,  which  was  much  admired,  and  proved  of  great 
ufe  at  that  juncture.  He  publiflied  alfo,  about  this 
time,  verfes  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  upon  the  king’s 
picture,  and  fome  to  the  princefs  of  Wales  with  the 
_  tragedv  of  Cato. 

Before  the  arrival  of  K-ing  George  he  was  made  fe- 
c  ret  ary  to  the  regency,  and  was  required  by  his  office 
to.  fend  notice  to  Hanover  that  the  queen  was  dead, 
and  that  tire  throne  was  vacant.  To  do  this  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  any  man  but  Addifon,  who 
was  lo  overwhelmed  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  event, 
and  fo  diltraCled  by  choice  of  exprellion,  that  the  lords, 
who  could  not  wait  for  the  niceties  of  criticifm,  called 
Mr  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the  houl’e,  and  ordered  him 
to  deipatch  the  meffage.  Southwell  readily  told  wffiat 
was  necelfary,  in  the  common  feyle  of  bufinefs,  and 
valued  himfelf  upon  having  done  what  was  too  hard  for 
Addifon. 

In  1  716,  he  married  the  countcfs  dowager  of  AA  ar- 
wick,  whom  he  had  folieited  by  a  very  long  and  anxi¬ 
ous  courtfhip.  He  is  laid  to  have  firft  known  her  by 
becoming  tutor  to  her  Ion.  The  marriage,  if  uncon¬ 
tradicted  report  can  be  credited,  made  no  addition  to 
his  happineis ;  it  neither  found  them  nor  made  them 
equal.  She  always  remembered  her  own  rank,  and 
thought  herlelf  entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  cere¬ 
mony  the  tutor  of  her  ion.  It  is  certain  that  Addifon 
has  left  behind  him  no  encouragement  for  ambitious 
love.  The  year  after,  17x7,  he  rofe  to  his  higheil 
elevation,  being  made  lecretarv  of  ftate  •,  but  is  repre- 
fented  as  having  proved  unequal  to  the  duties  of  his 
place.  In  the  houfe  of  commons  he  could  not  fpeak, 
and  therefore  was  ufelefs  to  the  defence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  office  he  could  not  ilTue  an  order  with¬ 
out  lofing  his  time  in  quell  of  fine  expreffions.  At 
tail,  finding  by  experience  his  own  inability  for  public 
bufinefs,  he  was  forced  to  iolicit  his  difmiffion,  with  a 
penfion  of  1500I.  a  year.  Such  was  the  account  of 
thofe  who  were  inclined  to  detract  from  his  abilities  j 
but  by  others  his  relinquiJhment  was  attributed  to  de¬ 
clining  health,  and  the  ncceffity  of  recefs  and  quiet. 

In  his  retirement,  he  applied  himfelf  to  a  religious 
•EetdCnm  work  *,  which  he  had  begun  long  before;  part  of 
of  t/u-  which,  Icarce  finifhed,  has  been  printed  in  his  works. 
Chryium  He  intended  alfo  to  have  given  an  Knglifh  parapbrafe 
u> gv/ti.  of  lame  ol  David’s  pfalms.  But  his  ailments  increased, 


and  cut  fliort  his  defigns.  He  had  for  fome  time  been 
opprellcd  by  an  aithmatic  difordcr,  which  was  now  ag-  *■ 
gravated  by  a  dropl'y,  and  he  prepared  to  die  conform¬ 
ably  to  his  precepts  and  profeffions.  He  lent,  as  Fope 
relates,  a  meflage  by  the  earl  of  \\  arwick  to  Mr  Gay, 
deliring  to  lee  him  ;  Gay,  who  bad  not  vifited  him  for 
lome  time  before,  obeyed  the  fummons,  and  found 
himlell  received  with  great  kinduei's.  The  purpofe  for 
which  the  interview  had  been  folieited  was  then  difco- 
vered  :  Addifon  told  him,  that  he  had  injured  (him  ; 
but  that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would  recompenfe  him. 
AA  hat  the  injury  was  he  did  not  explain,  nor  did  Gay 
ever  know  :  but  fuppol'ed  that  fome  preferment  defign- 
ed  for  him  had  by  Addifon’s  intervention  been  with¬ 
held.  Another  deathbed  interview,  of  a  more  lolemn 
nature,  is  recorded  :  Lord  W  arwick  was  a  young  man 
of  very  irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of  loofe  opinions. 
Addifon,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  relpecl,  had  very 
diligently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him  ;  but  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  expostulations  had  no  effeci  :  One  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  remained  to  be  tried.  When  he  found, 
his  life  near  its  end,  he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be 
called  :  and  when  he  defired,  with  great  tendernefs,  to 
hear  his  laH  injunctions,  told  him,  “  I  have  lent  for 
you  that  you  may  lee  how  a  Chriftian  can  die.”  At  hat 
effect  this  awful  fcene  had  on.  the  earl’s  behaviour  is 
not  known  :  he  died  himfelf  in  a  fliort  time.  Having 
given  directions  to  Air  Ticked  for  the  publication  of 
his  works,  and  dedicated  them  on  his  deathbed  to  his 
friend  Mr  Craggs,  he  died  June  17.  17x9,  at  Holland- 
houfe,  leaving  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  by  his  mar¬ 
riage. 

Addilon’s  courfe  of  life  before  his  marriage  has  been 
detailed  by  Pope.  He  had  in  the  houfe  with  him 
Budged,  and  perhaps  Philips.  His  chief  companions 
were  Steele,  Budged,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and 
Colonel  Brett.  AA  ith  one  or  other  of  tliefe  he  always 
breaktailed.  He  ftudied  all  morning ;  then  dined  at 
a  tavern,  and  went  afterwards  to  Button’s.  From  the 
coffeeboufe  he  went  again  to  the  tavern,  where  he  often 
fat  late  and  drank  too  much  wine. 

Dr  Johnfon,  in  delineating  the  character  of  Addi¬ 
fon,  obferves  with  Ticked,  that  he  employed  wit  on 
the  fide  ol  virtue  and  religion.  He  not  onlv  made  the 
proper  ufe  of  wit  himfelf,  but  taught  it  to  others ; 
and  from  his  time  it  has  been  generally  fubl’ervient  to 
the  caul'e  of  reafon  and  truth.  He  has  diffipated  the 
prejudice  that  had  long  connected  gaiety  with  vice, 
and  eaGnefs  of  manners  with  laxity  of  prineiples.  Ho 
has  rellored  virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence 
not  to  be  afliamed.  This  is  an  elevation-  of  fiterary 
character,  “  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame.” 
No  greater  felicity  can  genius  attain  than  that  of  ha¬ 
ving  purified  intellectual  pleafure,  leparated  mirth  from 
indecency,  and  wit  from  licentioufncfs ;  of  having 
taught  a  fuctodion  of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and 
gaiety  to  the  aid  of  gooduefs ;  and,  to  ufe  expreffions 
yet  more  awful,  of  having  “  turned  many  to  righte- 
oulneis.”  As  a  delcriber  of  life  and  manners,  ho 
mull  be  allowed  to  Hand  perhaps  tlie  firH  of  the  firft 
rank.  His  humour,  which,  as  Steele  obferves,  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himfelf,  is  fo  happily  diffufed  as  to  give  the 
grace  of  novelty  to  domcllic  l'eeues  and  daily  occur¬ 
rences.  He  never  “  outllcps  the  modefty  of  nature,” 
nor  raifes  merriment  or  wonder  by  the1  violation  of 
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neither  divert  by  diftortion,  nor  poffeffing  an  income  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  a- 


truth.  His  figure: 
amaze  by  aggravation.  He  copies  life  with  fo  much 
fidelitv,  that  he  can  hardly  be  laid  to  invent ;  yet  his 
exhibitions  have  an  air  fo  much  original,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fuppofe  them  not  merely  the  product  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  As  a  teacher  of  wifdom  he  may  be  confidently 
followed.  His  religion  has  nothing  in  it  enthufiaftic  or 
fuperftitious  ;  he  appears  neither  weakly  credulous  nor 
wantonly  fceptical ;  his  morality  is  neither  dangeroufly 
lax  nor  impracticably  rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of 
fancy  and  all  the  cogency  of  argument  are  employed  to 
recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  intereft,  the  care  of 
plealing  the  Author  of  his  being.  Truth  is  fhown 
fometimes  as  the  phantom  of  a  vifion,  fometimes  ap¬ 
pears  half-veiled  in  an  allegory  ;  fometimes  attracts  re¬ 
gard  in  the  robes  of  fancy,  and  fometimes  Heps  forth  in 
the  confidence  of  realon.  She  wears  a  thoufand  dreffes, 
and  in  all  is  plealing. 

The  doctor,  however,  has  related  the  following  anec¬ 
dote,  which  every  admirer  of  Addiion,  ever}'  man  ot 
feeling,  mull  be  reluctant  to  believe.  “  Steele  (fays 
the  doctor),  whofe  imprudence  of  generofitv,  or  vanity 
of  profufion,  kept  him  always  incurably  neceffitous,  up¬ 
on  fome  prefling  exigence,  in  an  evil  hour,  borrowed 
a  hundred  pounds  of  his  friend,  probably  without  much 
purpofe  of  repayment ;  but  Addifon,  who  ieems  to 
have  had  other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  grew  im¬ 
patient  of  delay,  and  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an  execu¬ 
tion.  Steele  felt,  with  great  fenfibility,  the  obduracy 
of  his  creditor';  but  with  emotions  of  forrow  rather 
than  of  anger.”  It  is  much  to  be  wiflied,  fays  Dr  Kip- 
pis,  that  Dr  Johnfon  had  produced  his  authority  for 
this  narration.  It  is  very  poflible,  that  it  may  be  only 
a  ftory  the  doctor  had  fomewhere  heard  in  converfation, 
and  which  is  entirely  groundlefs  :  “  and  this  I  am  the 
rather  inclined  to  believe,  as  I  have  been  allured,  by 
one  of  the  moft  relpectable  characters  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  that  the  fad  hath  no  foundation  in  truth.”  Mr 
Potter,  in  a  late  publication,  hath  informed  us,  that  he 
is  told  by  the  heft  authority  that  the  ftory  is  an  abfo- 
lute‘  falfehood. 

Mr  Tvers,  in  “  A  hiftorical  Effay  on  Mr  Addi¬ 
fon,”  printed,  but  not  publifhed,  has  mentioned  fome 
fads  concerning  him,  with  which  we  were  not  before 
acquainted.  Thefe  are,  That  he  was  laid  out  for  dead 
as  foon  as  he  was  born :  that,  when  he  addreffed  his 
■verfes  on  the  Englilh  poets  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  he 
courted  that  gentleman’s  lifter;  that,  whenever  Ja¬ 
cob  Tonlon  came  to  him  for  the  Spedator,  Bayle’s 
French  Hiftorical  and  Critical  Didionary  lay  always 
open  before  him  :  that,  upon  his  return  to  England, 
after  his  travels,  he  difeharged  fome  old  debts  he  had 
contraded  at  Oxford,  with  the  generolity  of  good 
intereft  :  that  he  was  put  into  plentiful  circumftances 
by  the  death  of  a  brother  in  the  Eaft  Indies  :  that, 
having  received  encouragement  from  a  married  lady, 
of  whom  he  had  been  formerly  enamoured,  he  had  the 
integrity  to  refill  the  temptation  :  that  he  refuled  a 
gratification  of  a  three  hundred  pounds  bank-note, 
and  afterwards  of  a  diamond-ring  of  the  fame  value, 
from  a  Major  Dunbar,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
ferve  in  Ireland  by  his  intereft  with  Lord  Sunderland  : 
and  that  his  daughter  by  Lady  Warwick  died  a  few 
vears  ago  unmarried,  refiding  at  Bilton  near  Rugby,  and 
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year. 

The  following  letter,  which  probably  relates  to  the 
cafe  of  Major  Dunbar,  reflects  great  honour  on  Mr 
Addifon’s  integrity.  “  June  26.  171 5, — Sir,  I  find 
there  is  a  very  llrong  oppofition  formed  againll  you ; 
but  J  {ball  wait  on  my  lord  lieutenant  this  morning, 
and  lay  your  cafe  before  him  as  advantageoully  as  J 
can,  if  he  is  not  engaged  in  other  company.  I  am 
afraid  what  you  fay  of  his  grace  does  not  portend  you 
any  good.  And  now,  Sir,  believe  me,  when  I  allure 
you  I  never  did,  nor  ever  will,  on  any  pretence  what- 
foever,  take  more  than  the  ftated  and  cuftomary  fees 
of  my  office.  I  might  keep  the  contrary  practice 
concealed  from  the  world,  were  I  capable  of  it,  but  I 
could  not  from  myfelf ;  and  I  hope  1  lhall  always  fear 
the  reproaches  of  my  own  heart  more  than  thofe  of  all 
mankind.  In  the  mean  time,  if  I  can  ferve  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  merit,  and  luch  a  character  as  you  bear  in  the 
world,  the  latisfadtion  I  meet  with  on  fueh  an  occa- 
fion  is  always  a  fufficient,  and  the  only  reward  to,  Sir, 
your  moft  obedient,  humble  lervant,  J.  Addison.” — 
The  anecdote  which  follows  was  told  by  the'  late  Dr 
Birch.  Addifon  and  Mr  Temple  Stanyan  were  very 
intimate.  In  the  familiar  converfations  which  p’affed 
between  them,  they  were  accullomed  freely  to  dilpute 
each  other’s  opinions.  Upon  fome  occafion,  Mr  Addi¬ 
fon  lent  Stanyan  five  hundred  pounds.  After  this,  Mr 
Stanyan  behaved  with  a  timid  reierve,  deference,  and 
refpect ;  not  cenverfing  with  the  fame  freedom  as  for¬ 
merly,  or  canvafling  his  friend’s  fentiments.  This  gave 
great  uneafinefs  to  Mr  Addiion.  One  day  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  fall  upon  a  lubject,  on  which  Mr  Stanyan  had 
always  been  uled  ftrenuoufly  to  oppofe  his  opinion. 
But,  even  upon  this  occafion,  he  gave  way  to  what  his 
friend  advanced,  without  interpofing  his  own  view  of 
the  matter.  This  hurt  Mr  Addiion  fo  much,  that  he 
laid  to  Mr  Stanyan,  “  Either  contradict  me,  or  pay  me 
the  money.” 

In  Tickell’s  edition  of  Mr  Addifon’s  works  there 
are  feveral  pieces  hitherto  unmentioned,  viz.  The  Dif- 
fertation  on  Medals  ;  which,  though  not  publifhed  till 
after  his  death,  yet  he  had  colle6ted  the  materials,  and 
began  to  put  them  in  order,  at  Vienna,  in  1702.  A 
pamphlet,  entitled.  The  prefent  State  of  the  W  ar„ 
and  the  Neceffity  of  an  Augmentation,  conlidered. 
The  late  Trial  and  Conviftion  of  Count  Tariff.  The 
Whig  Examiner  came  out  on  the  14th  of  September 
1716  ;  there  were  five  of  thefe  papers  attributed  to 
Mr  Addifon,  and  they  are  the  fevereft  pieces  he  ever 
wrote.  He  is  faid  aiftj  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
performance  entitled  Diffhrtatio  de  injignionbus  Roma- 
norum  Poet/s,  and  of  a  Difcourfe  on  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern  Learning. 

ADDITAMENT,  fomething  added  to  another. 
Thus  phyficians  call  the  ingredients  added  to  a  medi¬ 
cine  already  compounded,  cidditaments. 

ADDITION,  is  the  joining  together  or  uniting 
two  or  more  things,  or  augmenting  a  thing  by  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  others  thereto. 

..Addition,  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  &c.  See  thefe 
articles. 

Addition,  in  Mujic,  a  dot  marked  on  the  right  fide 
of  a  note,  fignifying  that  it  is  to  be  founded  or  length¬ 
ened 
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...  ened  half  as  much  more  as  it  would  have  been  without 
Addition 

II  iuch  mark. 

Adel.  Addition,  in  Law,  is  that  name  or  title  which  is 

- V - '  oiven  to  a  man  over  and  above  his  proper  name  and 

furname,  fo  lliow  of  what  eftate,  degree,  or  myftery  he 
is  ;  and  of  what  town,  village,  or  country. 

Additions  of  E/late,  or  Quality,  are,  b  coman, 
Gentleman,  Efquire,  and  fuch  like. 

Additions  of  Degree,  are  thole  we  call  names  of 
dignity  j  as  Knight,  Lord,  Earl,  Marquis,  and  Duke. 

Additions  of  My  fiery,  are  fuch  as  Scrivener,  Paint¬ 
er,  Mafon,  and  the  like. 

Additions  of  Place,  are,  of  Thorp,  of  Dale,  of 
Woodftock. — Where  a  man  hath  houfehold  in  two 
places,  he  fliall  be  faid  to  dwell  in  both  •,  fo  that  his 
addition  in  either  may  fuffice.  Knave  was  anciently  a 
regular  addition.  By  fiat.  1.  Hen.  \  .  cap.  5-  it  was 
ordained,  that  in  fuch  fuits  or  actions  where  procefs  of 
outlawry  lies,  fuch  addition  fliould  be  made  to  the 
name  of  the  defendant,  to  lliow  his  eftate,  myftery, 
and  place  where  he  dwells  •,  and  that  the  writs  not  hav¬ 
ing  fuch  additions  fliould  abate  if  the  defendant  take 
exception  thereto  ;  but  not  by  the  office  of  the  court. 
The  rcafon  of  this  ordinance  was,  that  one  man  might 
uot  be  troubled  by  the  outlawry  of  another  y  but  by 
reafon  of  the  certain  addition,  every  perfon  might  bear 
his  own  burden. 

Additions,  in  diftilling,  a  name  given  to  fuch 
things  as  are  added  to  the  waffi,  or  liquor,  while  in  a 
ftate  of  fermentation,  in  order  to  improve  the  vinofity 
of  the  fpirit,  procure  a  larger  quantity  of  it,  or  give  it 
a  particular  flavour.  All  things,  of  whatever  kind, 
thus  added  in  the  time  of  fermentation,  are  called  by 
thofe  of  the  bufmefs  who  fpeak  moft  intelligently  addi¬ 
tions  ;  but  many  confound  them  with  things  of  a  very 
different  nature,  under  the  name  of  ferments.  See 
Distilling. 

Additions,  in  Heraldry,  fome  things  added  to  a 
coat-of-arms,  as  marks  of  honour  •,  and  therefore  di- 
redlly  oppofite  to  abatements.  Among  additions  we 
reckon  Bordure,  Quarter,  Canton,  Gyron,  Pile, 
&.c.  See  thefe  articles. 

ADDRESS,  in  a  general  fenfc,  is  ufed  for  fkill  and 
good  management,  and  of  late  has  been  adopted  from 
the  French.  It  is  ufed  alfo  in  commerce,  as  fynony- 
mous  with  direction  to  a  perfon  or  place.  The  word 
is  formed  of  the  French  verb,  addrejfer.  To  direct  any 
thing  to  a  perfon. 

ADDUCENT  muscles,  or  Adductors,  in  Ana¬ 
tomy,  thofe  mufcles  which  pull  one  part  of  the  body  to¬ 
wards  another.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

ADEB,  in  Commerce,  the  name  of  a  large  Egyp¬ 
tian  weight,  ufed  principally  for  rice,  and  confiding  of 
210  okes,  each  of  three  rotolos,  a  weight  of  about  two 
drams  lefs  than  an  Englifh  pound.  But  this  is  no  cer¬ 
tain  weight  •,  for  at  Rofetto  the  adeb  is  only  1  50  okes. 

ADEL,  a  kingdom  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa, 
which  reaches  as  far  as  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandel, 
which  unite  tile  Red  fea  to  the  fca  of  Arabia.  'I  his 
country  produces  corn,  and  feeds  a-  great  number  of 
cattle.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  gold,  fil- 
ver,  ivory,  oil,  frankincenfe,  a  fort  of  pepper,  and  other 
merehandifes  of  Arabia  and  the  Indies.  The  king  was 
formerly  a  vaflal  to  the  grand  negus  of  Abyffinia  :  but 
being  Mahometans,  and  the  Abyffioians  a  fort  of  Chri- 


llians,  they  could  not  agree  ;  and  in  1535  came  to  an  Adel 

open  rupture,  when  the  Adelians  threw  off  the  yoke,  || 
feeking  protection  from  the  Grand  Signior.  The  prin-  Auerno. 
cipal  places  are,  Adela,  feated  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  the  town  where  the  king  refides  :  Zeila, 
near  the  Arabian  fea,  is  a  rich  town,  and  has  a  good 
trade  :  Barbora,  near  the  fea-coaft,  is  an  ancient  trad¬ 
ing  town.  It  rains  very  feldom  in  this  country. 

ADELIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

ADELME,  or  Aldhelm,  fon  to  Kenred,  nephew 
to  Ina  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  after  having  been 
educated  abroad,  was  abbot  of  Malmfbury  30  years. 

He  was  the  firft  Englilhman  who  wrote  in  Latin,  the 
firft  who  brought  poetry  into  England,  and  the  firft 
biffiop  of  Sherburn.  He  lived  in  great  efteem  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  709.  He  was  canonized, 
and  many  miracles  were  afcribed  to  him.  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  with  great  honour  by  Camden  and  Bayle,  anil 
his  life  was  written  by  William  of  Malmfbury. 

A  DELPHIAN  l,  in  church  hiftory,  a  feet  of  an¬ 
cient  heretics,  who  failed  always  on  Sundays. 

ADELSCALC,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  denotes  a  fer- 
vant  of  the  king.  The  word  is  alfo  written  adelfcalche, 
and  adelfcalus.  It  is  compounded  of  the  German  adel , 
or  edel,  “  nqblc,”  and  fealc,  “  fervant.”  Among  the 
Bavarians,  adclfcalcs  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  with 
royal  thanes  among  the  Saxons,  and  thofe  called  mini- 
Jlri  regis  in  ancient  charters. 

ADEMPTION,  in  the  Civil  Law,  implies  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  a  grant,  donation,  or  the  like. 

ADEN,  formerly  a  rich  and  confiderable  town  of 
Arabia  the  Happy.  It  is  feated  by  the  fea  fide,  a  little 
eaftward  of  the  llraits  of  Babelmandel.  N.  Lat.  12.  40.* 

E.  Long.  46.  13. 

ADENANTHERA,  Bastard  Flower-fence. 

See  Botany  Index. 

ADENBURG,  or  Aldenburg,  a  town  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Berg,  l’ubjeft  to  the  Elec¬ 
tor  Palatine.  It  is  12  miles  north-eaft  of  Cologne,  and 
17  weft  of  Bonn.  E.  Long.  7.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.2. 

A  DENI  A.  See  Botany  Index. 

ADENOGRAPHY,  that  part  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  glandular  parts.  See  Anatomy. 

ADENOIDES,  glandulous  or  of  a  glandular  form  ; 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  prostat/E. 

ADENOLOGY,  the  fame  with  Adenography. 

ADENOS,  a  kind  of  cotton  }  othenvife  called  ma¬ 
rine  cotton.  It  comes  from  Aleppo  by  the  way  of  Mar- 
feilles,  where  it  pays  20  per  cent.  duty. 

ADEONA,  in  mythology,  the  name  of  a  goddefs 
invoked  by  the  Romans  when  they  let  out  upon  a  jour¬ 
ney. 

ADEPHAGIA,  in  mythology',  the  goddefs  of  glut¬ 
tony,  to  whom  the  Sicilians  paid  religious  worlhip. 

AD  EPS,  in  Anatomy,  the  fat  found  in  the  abdo¬ 
men.  ft  alfo  fignifies  animal  tat  of  any  kind. 

ADEPTS,  a  term  among  alchemifts  for  thofe  who 
pretended  to  have  found  the  panacea  and  philofophers 
ltone.  “  Such  is  the  nature,  lavs  Paracelfus,  ot  this 
higher  philofophy,  that  one  mortal  can  no  more  com¬ 
municate  it  to  another,  than  the  paper  on  which  letters 
are  traced  can  of  itfelf  declare  their  meaning.  It  ori¬ 
ginates  not  from  man,  but  from  heaven.” 

4  D  E  R  B I J  AN .  See  A  D 1 R  B  K  its  a  n. 

ADERNO,  a  finall  place  in  the  Val  di  Dcinona  in 

the 
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the  king  of  Sicily.  E.  Long.  15.  25.  N.  Lat.  38.  5. 
Anciently  Adranum,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gibel. 
The  ruined  walls  of  this  ancient  city  Hill  exhibit  an  air 
of  its  former  grandeur. 

ADES,  or  Hades,  denotes  the  invilible  ftate.  In 
the  heathen  mythology,  it  comprehends  all  thofe  re¬ 
gions  that  lie  beyond  the  river  Styx,  viz.  Erebus,  Tar¬ 
tarus,  and  Elylium.  See  Hell. 

ADESSENARIANS,  Adessenarii,  in  church 

hiftory,  a  feet  of  Chriftians  who  hold  the  real  prefence 
of  Chrift’s  body  in  the  eucharift,  though  not  by  way 
of  tranfubftantiation.  They  differ  confiderably  as  to  this 
.prefence  )  iome  holding  that  the  body  of  Chrilt  is  in 
the  bread  ;  others,  that  it  is  about  the  bread  ;  and  0- 
thers  that  it  is  under  the  bread. 

ADFILIATION,  a  Gothic  cuftom,  tvhereby  the 
children  of  a  former  marriage  are  put  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  thofe  of  the  l’econd.  This  is  alfo  called 
unio  proliuin ,  and  ftill  retained  in  fome  parts  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  though  Heineccius  obferves  that  this  is  not  adop¬ 
tion. 


AD  FINES,  (Antonine),  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  modern  Pfin ,  in  the  north  of  the  dil- 
trict  of  Turgow,  on  the  rivulet  Thur,  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  Suabia,  about  half  way  between  Con- 
ftance  and  Frauenfield.  So  called,  becaufe  when  Ce- 
cinna,  general  of  the  emperor  Vitellius,  with  the  auxi¬ 
liary  Rhetians,  defeated  the  Ilelvetii,  the  former  ex¬ 
tended  their  borders  thus  far,  their  territory  ending 
here  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  was  the  lait 
town  in  this  quarter,  and  of  fome  repute. 

ADHA,  a  feftival  which  the  Mahometans  celebrate 
.on  the  10th  day  of  the  month  D/loulJiegiat ,  which  is 
the  1 2th  and  lall  of  their  year,  This  month  being  par¬ 
ticularly  deftined  for  the  ceremonies  which  the  pilgrims 
obferve  at  Mecca,  it  takes  its  name  from  thence,  for 
the  word  fignifies  the  month  of  Pilgrimage.  On  that 
day  they  lacrifice  with  great  iolemnity,  at  Mecca,  and 
nowhere  elfe,  a  fheep,  which  is  called  by  the  fame 
name  as  the  feftival  itfelf.  The  Turks  commonly  call 
the  feftival  the  Great  Bairam ,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  ielTer,  which  ends  their  faft,  and  which  the  Chrifti¬ 
ans  of  the  Levant  call  the  Bajier  of  the  Turks.  The 
Mahometans  celebrate  this  feftival,  out  of  the  city  of 
Mecca,  in  a  neighbouring  valley ;  and  fometimes  they 
lacrifice  there  a  camel.  See  Bairam. 

ADHATODA,  in  Botany.  See  Justicia,  Bota¬ 
ny  Index. 

Action  of  ADHERENCE,  in  Scots  Law  ;  an  ac¬ 
tion  competent  to  a  hufband  or  wife,  to  compel  either 
party  to  adhere,  in  cafe  of  defertion. 

ADHESION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  implies  the  ftick- 
ing  or  adhering  of  bodies  together. 

Adhesion,  in  Philofophy.  See  Cohesion. 

Adhesion,  in  Anatomy ,  a  term  for  one  part  flicking 
to  another,  which  in  a  natural  ftate  are  feparate.  For 
the  moll  part,  if  any  of  thofe  parts  in  the  thorax  or 
belly  lie  in  contact,  and  inflame,  they  grow  together. 
The  lungs  very  frequently  adhere  to  the  pleura. 

ADHIL,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  ftar  of  the  fixth  magni¬ 
tude,  upon  the  garment  of  Andromeda,  under  the  laft 
ftar  in  her  foot. 

ADHOA,  in  ancient  euftoms,  denotes  what  we 
otherwife  call  relief.  In  wrhich  fenfe  we  fometimes  alfo 


find  the  word  written  adoha ,  adhoamentum ,  and  ad  ho-  Adhoa 
gamentum.  || 

ADIANTUM,  Maiden-hair  ;  in  Botany.  See  Adit- 
Botany  Index. 

ADIAPHORISTS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  name  im¬ 
porting  lukewarmnefs,  given,  in  the  16th  century,  to 
the  moderate  Lutherans,  who  embraced  the  opinions 
of  MelanCthon,  wrhofe  difpoiition  was  much  more  paci 
fic  than  that  of  Luther. 

ADJAZZO,  Adrazzo,  or  Ajaccio,  in  Geogra¬ 
phy,  a  handfome  town  and  caftle  of  Cortica  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  with  a  bi [hop’s  fee,  and  a  good  harbour. 

It  is  populous,  and  fertile  in  wine.  It  is  27  miles  fouth- 
well  of  Corte.  E.  Long.  41.  54.  N.  Lat.  38.  5. 

ADJECTIVE,  in  Grammar,  a  kind  of  noun  joined 
with  a  fubftantive,  either  exprefled  or  implied,  to  de¬ 
note  its  qualities  or  incidents.  See  Grammar. 

ADIGE,  a  river  in  Italy,  which  taking  its  rife  fouth 
of  the  lake  Glace  among  the  Alps,  runs  fouth  by  Trent, 
then  call  by  Verona  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Po. 

ADJOURNMENT,  the  putting  oil  a  court,  or 
other  meeting,  till  another  day.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  adjournment  and  the  prorogation  of  the 
parliament ;  the  former  not  only  being  for  a  Ihorter 
time,  but  alfo  done  by  the  houfe  itfelf 3  whereas  the 
latter  is  an  a£t  of  royal  authority. 

ADIPOCIRE,  de  rived  from  adeps,  fat,  and  cera, 
wax,  denotes  a  fubftance  which  has  been  lately  exami¬ 
ned  by  chemifts.  It  is  formed  by  a  certain  change 
which  the  loft  parts  of  animal  bodies  undergo,  when 
kept  for  iome  time  in  running  water,  or  when  a  great 
number  of  dead  bodies  are  heaped  together  in  the  fame 
place.  Great  quantities  of  this  fubftance  were  found 
on  removing  the  animal  matters  from  the  burial  ground 
of  the  Innoccns  at  Paris  in  the  year  1787.  In  this  bu¬ 
rial-ground,  1200  or  1500  bodies  were  thrown  toge¬ 
ther  into  the  fame  pit,  and  being  decompofed,  were  con¬ 
verted  into  this  fubftance.  It  has  fome  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  wfax  or  fpermaceti.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

ADIPOSE,  a  term  ufed  by  anatomifts  for  any  cell, 
membrane,  &c.  that  is  remarkable  for  its  fatnefs. 

ADIR  BEITS  AN,  in  Geography,  a  province  of  Per- 
fia,  in  Alia,  and  part  of  the  ancient  Media.  It  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Schirvan,  on  the 
fouth  by  Irac-Agemi  and  Curdiftan,  on  the  call  by  Ghi- 
lan  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  on  the  weft  by  Turcoma- 
nia.  E.  Long.  420.  to  48°.  N.  Lat.  36°.  to*  39. 

ADIT  ,  in  a  general  lenle,  the  pallage  to,  or  entrance 
of,  any  thing. 

Adit  of  a  Mine,  the  hole,  or  aperture,  whereby  it 
is  entered  and  dug,  and  by  which  the  water  and  ores 
are  carried  away.  The  term  amounts  to  the  fame  with 
cuniculus  or  drift,  and  is  diftinguiflied  from  uir-Jhaft. 

The  adit  is  ufually  made  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  towards 
the  bottom  thereof,  about  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  high, 
and  eight  wide,  in  form  of  an  arch  ;  fometimes  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  fometimes  fupported  with  timber,  fo  con¬ 
ducted  as  that  the  foie  or  bottom  of  the  adit  may  an- 
fw'er  to  the  bottom  of  the  lhaft,  only  fomewhat  lower, 
that  the  water  may  have  a  fufficient  current  to  pals 
awray  without  the  ufe  of  the  pump.  Damps  and  the 
impurity  of  the  air  are  the  great  impediments  againll 
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dri  ving  adits  above  20  or  30  fathoms,  by  reafon  of  the 
neceility,  in  this  cale,  of  letting  down  air-lhafts  from 
the  day  to  meet  the  adit,  which  are  often  very  expen- 
five,  both  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  mines,  and 
the  harduefs  of  the  mineral  ilrata  to  be  cut  through. 
The  heft  remedy  again  ft  this  is  that  practifed  in  the 
coal  mines  near  Liege,  where  they  work  their  adits 
without  air-lhafts  j  the  manner  of  which  is  defcribed  by 
Sir  James  Moray.  (  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  i.  p.  79.) 

Adit  of  a  Mine  is  fometirnes  ufcd  for  the  air-fhaft 
itfelf,  being  a  hole  driven  perpendicularly  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  into  fonie  part  of  the  mine,  to  give  en¬ 
trance  to  the  air.  To  draw  off  the  Handing  water  in 
winter,  in  deep  mines,  they  drive  up  an  adit,  or  air- 
lhaft,  upon  which  the  air  difengages  itfelf  from  the 
water,  when  it  begins  to  run  with  fuch  violence  as  pro¬ 
duces  a  noiie  equal  to  the  burfting  of  a  cannon,  dailies 
every  thing  in  the  way  again!!  the  fides  of  the  mine, 
and  loofens  the  very  rocks  at  a  diftance.  (Ibid.) 

ADJl  DICATION,  implies  the  act  of  adjudging, 
or  determining,  a  cauie  in  favour  of  l'ome  potion. 

Adjudication,  in  Scots  Law,  the  name  of  that  ac¬ 
tion  by  which  a  creditor  attaches  the  heritable  eftate 
of  his  debtor,  or  his  debtor’s  heir,  in  order  to  appro¬ 
priate  it  to  himfelf,  either  in  payment  or  fecurity  of  his 
debt ;  or  that  adlion  by  which  the  holder  of  an  herit¬ 
able  right,  labouring  under  any  defect  in  point  of  form, 
may  fupplv  that  defeat. 

ADJUNCT,  among  philofophers,  fignifies  fome- 
thing  added  to  another,  without  being  any  neceffarv 
part  of  it.  Thus  water  abforbed  by  cloth  or  a  fponge, 
is  an  adjunct,  but  no  neceffary.  part  of  either  of  thefe 
fubftanoes. 

Adjunct,  in  Metaphyjics,  fome  quality  belonging  to 
either  the  body  or  mind,  whether  natural  or  acquired. 
‘1  hus  thinking  is  an  adjunct  of  the  mind,  and  growth  an 
adjunct  of  the  body. 

Adjunct,  in  Mujic,  a  word  which  is  employed  to 
denominate  the  connexion  or  relation  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mode  and  the  modes  of  its  two-fifths,  which,  from 
the  intervals  that  eonftitute  the  relation  between  them 
and  it,  are  called  its  adjunSls. 

Adjunct  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a  colleague,  or  fome 
perfon  affociated  with  another  as  an  affiftant. 

Adjunct  Gods,  or  Adjuncts  of  the  Gods,  among 
the  Homans,  were  a  kind  of  inferior  deities,  added  as 
alliftants  to  the  principal  ones,  to  eafe  them  in  their  func¬ 
tions.  Thus,  to  Mars  was  adjoined  Bellona  and  Nc- 
mefis  ;  to  Neptune,  Salacia  ;  to  Vulcan,  the  Cabiri ; 
to  the  Good  Genius,  the  Lares  ;  to  the  Evil,  the  Lc- 
mures,  &c. 

Adjuncts,  in  Rhetoric  and  Grammar,  fignify  cer¬ 
tain  words  or  things  added  to  others,  to  amplify  or 
augment  the  force  of  the  difcourfe. 

Adjuncts,  or  Adjoints,  in  the  Royal  Academy 
ot  Sciences  at  Paris,  denoted  a  clafs  of  members,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  purfuit  of  particular  feiences.  The  clals 
ot  Adjunfis  was  created  in  1716,  in  lieu  of  the  Eleves  : 
they  were  twelve  in  number  j  two  for  geometry,  two 
for  mechanics,  two  for  aftronomv,  two  for  anatomy, 
two  for  chemiftry,  and  two  for  botanv.  The  Eleves 
not  taken  into  this  eflablifiiment  were  admitted  on  the 
footing  of  fupemumerary  Adjunfls. 

ADJUTANT,  in  the  military  art,  is  an  officer 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  afllfl  the  major.  Laeh  battalion 
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of  foot  and  regiment  of  horfe  has  an  adjutant,  who  re¬ 
ceives  the  orders  every  night  from  the  brigade-major  j 
which,  after  carrying  them  to  the  colonel,  he  delivers 
out  to  the  ferjeants.  W  hen  detachments  are  to  be  ( 
made,  he  gives  the  number  to  lie  furnilhed  by  each 
company  or  troop,  and  afligns  the  hour  and  place  of 
rendezvous.  He  alfo  places  the  guards  •,  receives  and 
diilributes  the  ammunition  to  the  companies,  &.c. ;  and, 
bv  the  major’s  orders,  regulates  the  prices  of  bread, 
beer,  and  other  prosifions.  The  word  is  fometirnes 
ufcd  by  the  French  for  an  aid-du-camp. 

ADJVTASTs-general,  among  the  Jefuits,  a  felect 
number  of  fathers,  who  refided  with  the  general  ot  the 
order,  each  of  whom  had  a  province  or  country  align¬ 
ed  him,  as  England,  Holland,  &c.  and  their  .bufinels 
was  to  inform  the  father-general  of  iiate  occurrences 
in  fuch  countries.  'To  this  end  they  had  their  correi- 
pondents  delegated,  emiffaries,  vifitors,  regents,  pro¬ 
vincials,  &c. 

ADJ  UTORIUM,  a  term  ufed  by  phyficians  for  any 
medicine  in  a  prefeription  but  the  capital  one. 

ADLE-EC.GS,  fuch  as  have  not  received  an  impreg¬ 
nation  from  the  femen  of  the  cock. 

ADLEGA1T0N,  in  the  public  law  of  the  German 
empire,  a  right  claimed  by  the  ftates  of  the  empire  of 
adjoining  plenipotentiaries,  in  public  treaties  and  nego¬ 
tiations,  to  thole  of  the  emperor,  for  the  tranfafting  of 
matters  which  relate  to  the  empire  in  general.  In 
which  fenfe  adlegation  differs  from  legation ,  which  is 
the  rierht  of  fending  ambaff’adors  on  a  perfon’s  own  ac- 
count.— Several  princes  and  Hates  of  the  empire  enjoy 
the  right  cf  legation,  which  have  not  that  of  adlegation , 
and  vice  verj'a.  The  bilhops,  for  inftance,  have  the 
right  of  adlegation  in  the  treaties  which  concern  the 
common  filtered,  but  no  right  of  legation  lor  their  own 
private  affairs.  The  like  had  the  duke  of  Mantua.— 
The  emperor  allows  the  princes  of  Germany  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  legation,  but  difputes  that  of  adlegation.  They 
challenge  it  as  belonging  to  them  jure  regm,  which 
they  enjov  in  common  with  the  emperor  himfelf. 

ADLOCUTION,  Adlocutio,  in  Antiquity,  is 
chiefly  underftood  of  fpecches  made  by  Roman  gene¬ 
rals  to  their  armies,  to  encourage  them  before  a  battle. 
We  frequently  find  thofe  adlocutions  expreffed  on  me¬ 
dals  by  the  abbreviature  Adlocut.  Com. —  1  iic  ge¬ 
neral  is  fometirnes  reprefented  as  feated  on  a  tribunal, 
often  on  a  bank  or  mound  of  turf,  with  the  cohorts 
ranged  orderly  round  him,  in  mam  puli  and  tanner. 
The  ufual  formula  in  adlocutions  was,  Fortis  cjjlt  ac 
Jidus. 

ADMANUENSF.S,  in  ancient  law  books,  denote 
perlons  who  iwore  by  laying  their  hands  on  the  book. 

_ In  which  fenfe  admanuenjes  amount  to  the  fame 

with  laymen  j  and  Hand  oppoled  to  clerks,  who  were 
forbid  to  fwear  on  the  book,  their  word  being  reputed 
as  their  oath  ;  whence  they  were  alfo  denominated 
fide  digni. 

ADMEASUREMENT,  Admf.nsuratio,  in  Law, 
a  writ  which  lies  for  the  bringing  thofe  to  realon,  or 
mediocrity,  who  ufurp  more  of  any  thing  than  their 
fliare.  This  writ  lies  in  two  cafes  :  termed, 

'A DyjEASURBMENT  of  Dower,  Admen  furatio  dotis, 
where  the  widow  of  the  decealed  holds  more  from  the 
heir,  or  his  guardian,  on  account  of  her  dower,  than  ol 
right  belongs  to  her.  And, 
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Admca-  Admeasurement  of  Pqflure,  Admeiifuratio  pajlu- 
furement  rcB ;  this  lies  between  tlioi'e  who  have  COMMON  of  pa- 
II.  .  ft ure s  appendant  to  their  freehold,  or  common  by  vici- 
ftrator"  nage>  i*1  ca^e  an.V  of  them  furcharge  the  common  with 
»— v  ,-i  more  cattle  than  they  ought. 

ADMINICLE,  a  term  ufed  chiefly  in  old  law¬ 
books,  to  imply  an  aid,  help,  affiftance,  or  fupport. 
The  word  is  Latin,  adminicitlum ;  and  derived  from 
adminiculor,  to  prop  or  fupport. 

Adminicle,  in  Scots  Law,  iignifies  any  writing  or 
deed  referred  to  by  a  party,  in  an  action  of  law,  for 
proving  his  allegations. 

ADMINICULATOR,  an  ancient  officer  of  the 
church,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  attend  to  and  defend 
the  caufe  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  others  deftitute 
of  help. 

ADMINISTRATION,  in  general,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  direction,  or  management  of  affairs,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  exercife  of  diftributive  juftice.  Among  eccle- 
fiaftics,  it  is  often  ufed  to  expreis  the  giving  or  diipen- 
fing  the  facraments,  &  c. 

Administration,  is  alfo  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru  to  the  ftaple  magazine,  or  warchoufe, 
eltablilhed  at  Callao,  a  frnall  town  on  the  South  fea, 
which  is  the  port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  that  part  of 
South  America,  and  particularly"  of  Peru.  The  foreign 
lhips  which  have  leave  to  trade  along  that  coaft  arc 
obliged  to  unload  here,  paying  13  per  cent,  of  the  price 
they  fell  for,  if  the  cargo  be  entire,  and  even  16  per 
cent,  if  othenvife  ;  belides  which,  they  pay  3  per  1000, 
duty,  for  confulfliip  and  fome  other  i'mall  royal  rights 
and  claims. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  in  Law ,  he  to  whom  the 
ordinary  commits  the  adminiftration  of  the  goods  of  a 
perfon  deceafed,  in  default  of  an  executor. — An  atftion 
lies  for  or  againft  an  adminiftrator,  as  for  or  againft 
an  executor  5  and  he  lhall  be  accountable  to  the  value 
of  the  goods  of  the  deceafed,  and  no  farther  : — unlefs 
there  be  wafte,  or  other  abufe  chargeable  ou  him.  If 
the  adminiftrator  die,  his  executors  are  not  adminiftra- 
tors ;  but  the  court  is  to  grant  a  new  adminiftration. 
— If  a  ftranger,  who  is  neither  adminiftrator  nor  exe¬ 
cutor,  take  the  goods  of  the  deceafed  and  adminifter, 
he  fhall  be  charged  and  fried  as  an  executor,  not  as  an 
adminiftrator.  The  origin  of  adminiftrator*  is  derived 
from  the  civil  law.  Their  eftablilhment  in  England 
is  owing  to  a  ftatute  made  in  the  31ft  year  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  Till  then,  no  office  of  this  kind  was  known 
befide  that  of  executor  :  in  cafe  of  a  want  of  which, 
the  ordinary  had  the  difpofal  of  goods  of  perfons  in- 
teftate,  &e. 

Administrator,  in  Scots  Law ,  a  perfon  legally 
empowered  to  act  for  another  w  hom  the  law  prefumes 
incapable  of  adding  for  bimfelf.  Thus  tutors  or  cura¬ 
tors  are  fometimes  ftyled  adminifirators  in  law  to  pu¬ 
pils,  minors,  or  fatuous  perfons.  But  more  generally 
the  term  is  ufed  to  imply  that  power  which  is  confer¬ 
red  by  the  law  upon  a  father  over  the  perfons  and 
property  of  his  children  during  their  minority.  See 
Law. 

Administrator  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  prefi- 
dent  of  a  province :  for  a  perfon  appointed  to  receive, 
manage,  and  diftribute,  the  revenues  of  an  hofpital  or 
religious  houfe  5  for  a  prince  who  enjoys  the  revenues 
of  a  fecularized  biftiop  :  and  for  the  regent  of  a  king¬ 


dom  during  the  minority  of  a  prince,  or  a  vacancy  of 
the  throne. 

ADMIRABILIS  sal,  the  fame  with  Glauber’s 
fait.  v 

ADMIRAL,  a  great  officer  or  magiftrate,  who  has 
the  government  of  a  navy,  and  the  hearing  of  all  mari¬ 
time  caufes. 

Authors  are  divided  with  regard  to  the  origin  and 
denomination  of  this  important  officer,  whom  we  find 
eftabliihed  iu  moft  kingdoms  that  border  on  the  fea. 
But  the  moft  probable  opinion  is  that  ol  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  who  thinks,  that  both  the  name  and  dignity 
were  derived  from  the  Saracens,  and,  by  reafon  of  the 
holy  wars,  brought  amongft  us )  for  admiral,  in  the 
Arabian  language,  fignifies  a  prince,  or  chief  ruler, 
and  was  the  ordinary  title  of  the  governors  of  cities, 
provinces,  &c.  and  therefore  they  called  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  navy  by  that  name,  as  a  name  of  dignity 
and  honour.  And  indeed  there  are  no  inftances  of 
admirals  in  this  part  of  Europe  before  the  year  1 284, 
when  Philip  of  France,  who  had  attended  St  Lewis  in 
the  wars  againft  the  Saracens,  created  an  admiral.  Du 
Cange  allures  us,  that  the  Sicilians  were  the  firft,  and 
the  Genoefe  the  next,  who  gave  the  denomination  of 
admiral  to  the  commanders  of  their  naval  armaments  ; 
and  that  they  took  it  from  the  Saracen  or  Arabic  emir, 
a  general  name  for  every"  commanding  officer.  As  for 
the  exadt  time  when  the  word  was  introduced  among 
us,  it  is  uncertain  ;  fome  think  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  is  of  opinion  that  it 
wras  firft  ufed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  becaufe  nei¬ 
ther  the  law's  of  Oleron,  made  in  1 2 66,  nor  Bracfton, 
who  wrote  about  that  time,  make  anv  mention  of  it ; 
and  that  the  term  admiral  was  not  ufed  in  a  charter  in 
the  eighth  of  Henry  III.  where  he  granted  this  office 
to  Richard  de  Lacv,  by  thefe  words  Maritimam  Angliee  ; 
but  in  the  56th  year  of  the  fame  reign,  not  only  the 
hiftorians,  but  the  charters  themfelves,  very  frequently 
ufed  the  word  admiral. 

Anciently  there  were  generally  three  or  four  admi¬ 
rals  appointed  in  the  Englifh  leas,  all  of  them  holding 
the  office  durante  bene p/aceto;  and  each  of  them  having 
particular  limits  under  their  charge  and  government  5 
as  admirals  of  the  fleet  of  lhips,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  northward,  fouthward,  or  weftward.  Belides 
thefe,  there  were  admirals  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  when  one  William  Latimer  was 
ftyled  admiralis  quitique  portuum  :  and  we  fometimes 
find  that  one  perion  has  been  admiral  of  the  fleets  to 
the  fouthward,  northward,  and  weftward  :  but  the  title 
ot  admiralis  Anglia;  was  not  frequent  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  H  .  when  the  king’s  brother  had  that  title  given 
him,  which  in  all  commillions  afterwards  w'as  granted 
to  the  iucceeding  admirals.  It  may  be  obferved,  that 
there  was  a  title  above  that  of  admiral  of  England, 
which  was,  locum  tenens  regis  Jiiper  marc ,  the  king’s 
lieutenant  general  of  the  fea  \  this  title  we  find  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  reign  of  Richard  H.  Before  the  ule  of 
the  word  admiral  was  known,  the  title  of  cujlos  maris 
was  made  ufe  of. 

Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  in  fome  ancient  re¬ 
cords  called  capitanus  maritimarum,  an  officer  of  great 
antiquity  and  truft,  as  appears  bv  the  laws  of  Oleron,  fo 
denominated  from  the  place  at  which  they  were  made  by 
Richard  I.  The  firft  title  of  admiral  of  England,  ex- 
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prefsly  conferred  upon  a  fubjecl,  was  given  by  patent  of 
J  Richard  II.  to  Richard  Fitz-Allen,  jun.  earl  of  Arun¬ 
del  and  Surrey  j  for  thole  who  before  enjoyed  this  of¬ 
fice  were  limply  termed  admirals ,  though  their  ju- 
rifdiclion  feerns  as  extenfive,  efpecially  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  when  the  court  of  admiralty  was  firlt 
erected. 

This  great  officer  has  the  management  of  all  mari¬ 
time  affairs,  and  the  government  of  the  royal  navy, 
with  power  of  decifion  in  all  maritime  caufes  both  civil 
and  criminal :  he  judges  of  all  things  done  upon  or  be¬ 
yond  the  fea,  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  upon  the  fea 
coalls,  in  all  ports  and  havens,  and  upon  all  rivers  be¬ 
low  the  firft  bridge  from  the  fea.  By  him,  vice-admi¬ 
rals,  rear  admirals,  and  all  fea  captains,  are  commif- 
lioned  :  all  deputies  for  particular  coalls,  and  coroners 
to  view  dead  bodies  found  on  the  lea  coalls,  or  at  fea  : 
he  all'o  appoints  the  judges  for  his  court  of  admiralty, 
and  may  impril'on,  releale,  &e.  All  ports  and  havens 
are  infra  corpus  comitatus ,  and  the  admiral  hath  noju- 
rildiclion  of  any  thing  done  in  them.  Between  high 
and  low  water  mark,  the  common  law  and  the  high 
admiral  have  jurildiclion  by  turns,  one  upon  the  water, 
and  the  other  upon  the  land. 

The  lord  admiral  has  power,  not  only  over  the  fea- 
men  ferving  in  his  ffiips  of  war,  but  over  all  other  Tea¬ 
men,  to  arrell  them  for  the  fervice  of  the  Hate  •,  and, 
if  any  of  them  run  away,  without  leave  of  the  admiral, 
he  hath  power  to  make  a  record  thereof,  and  certify 
the  fame  to  the  llieriffs,  mayors,  bailiffs,  &c.  who  ffiall 
caufe  them  to  be  apprehended  and  imprifoned. 

To  the  lord  high  admiral  belong  all  penalties  and 
amercements  of  all  tranfgreffions  at  fea,  on  the  fea  fliore, 
in  ports  and  havens,  and  all  rivers  below  the  firil  bridge 
from  the  fea  •,  the  goods  of  pirates  and  felons  condemn¬ 
ed  or  enflaved,  fea  wrecks,  goods  floating  on  the  fea, 
or  call  on  the  fliore  (not  granted  to  lords  of  manors 
adjoining  to  the  fea),  and  a  lhare  of  lawful  prizes  •,  all'o 
all  great  fillies,  commonly  called  royal  fifhes,  except 
whales  and  llurgeons  :  to  which  add,  a  fa  1  ary  of  yoool. 
a-year. 

I11  lliort,  this  is  fo  great  an  office,  in  point  of  trull, 
honour,  and  profit,  that  it  has  been  ufually  given  to 
princes  of  the  blood,  or  the  moll  eminent  perlons  among 
the  nobility.  We  have  had  no  high  admiral  for  iome 
years  ;  the  office  being  put  in  commiffion,  or  under  the 
adminillration  of  the  lords  commiffioners  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  who  by  llatute  have  the  fame  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  as  the  lord  high  admiral. 

Lord  High  Admiral  of  Scotland ,  one  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  fupreme  judge  in  all  mari¬ 
time  cafes  within  that  part  of  Britain.  See  Law. 

Admiral  alio  implies  the  commander  in  chief  of 
any  fingle  fleet  or  fquadron  ;  or,  in  general,  any  flag- 
officer  whatever.  The  commander  of  a  fleet  carries 
his  flag  at  the  main-top-mall  head.  Thus  we  fay,  ad¬ 
miral  of  the  red ,  of  the  white ,  of  the  blue. 

Vice  Admiral,  is  the  commander  of  the  fecond  fqua- 
dron,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  fore-top-mall  head. 

Bear  Admiral ,  is  the  commander  of  the  third  fqua¬ 
dron,  and  carries  his  flag  at  the  mizen-top-mall  head. 

Vice  Admiral ,  is  alio  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
lords  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty.  There  ure  ieve- 
ral  of  thefe  officers  ellabliflied  in  different  parts  of 


Great  Britain,  with  judges  and  marflials  under  them, 
for  executing  jurildiclion  within  their  refpedtive  limits. 
Their  decrees,  however,  are  not  final,  ah  appeal  lying 
to  the  court  of  admiralty  in  London. 

Admiral  is  alio  an  appellation  given  to  the  molt 
conliderable  fliip  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  or  of  the 
veffels  employed  in  the  cod  fifhery  of  Newfoundland. 
This  lall  has  the  privilege  of  chooling  what  place  he 
pleafes  on  the  lhore  to  dry  his  filli  ;  gives  proper  orders, 
and  appoints  the  fifhing  places  to  thole  w7ho  come  after 
him  ;  and  as  long  as  the  fifhing  feafon  continues,  he 
carries  a  flag  on  his  main-mall. 

Admiral,  in  Conchology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  the  voluta,  a  fliell  filli  belonging  to  the  order 
of  vermes  tellacea.  See  Conchology  Index. 

ADMIRALTY  properly  fignifies  the  office  of  lord 
high  admiral,  whether  difeharged  by  one  fingle  per- 
lon,  or  by  joint  commiffioners  called  lords  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty. 

Court  of  Admiralty,  is  a  fovereign  court,  held  by 
the  lord  high  admiral,  or  lords  of  the  admiralty,  where 
cognizance  is  taken  in  all  maritime  affairs,  whether  ci¬ 
vil  or  criminal. — All  crimes  committed  on  the  high 
feas,  or  on  great  rivers  below  the  firil  bridge  next  the 
fea,  are  cognizable  in  this  court  only,  and  before  which 
they  mull  be  tried  by  judge  and  jury.  But  in  civil 
cales  the  mode  is  different,  the  decifions  being  all  made 
according  to  the  civil  law.  From  the  fentences  of  the 
admiralty  judge  an  appeal  always  lay,  in  ordinary 
courfe,  to  the  king  in  chancery7,  as  may  be  collected 
from  llatute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  which  directs  the 
appeal  from  the  archbiffiop’s  courts  to  be  determined 
by  perfons  named  in  the  king’s  commiffion,  “  like  as  in 
cafe  of  appeal  from  the  admiral  cdurt.”  But  this  is 
alfo  exprel'sly  declared  by  llatute  8  Eliz.  c.  5.  which 
enacts,  that  upon  an  appeal  made  to  the  chancery,  the 
fentence  definitive  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  com¬ 
miffion  ffiall  be  final. 

Appeals  from  the  vice-admiralty  courts  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  our  other  plantations  and  l'ettlements,  may  be 
brought  before  the  courts  of  admiralty  in  England,  as 
being  a  branch  of  the  admiral’s  jurildiclion,  though 
they  may  alio  be  brought  before  the  king  in  council. 
But  in  cafe  of  prize  veffels,  taken  in  time  of  war,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  condemned  in  any  courts 
of  admiralty  or  vice-admiralty  as  lawfful  prize,  the  ap¬ 
peal  lies  to  certain  commiffioners  of  appeals  confifting 
chiefly  of  the  privy  council,  and  not  to  judges  dele¬ 
gates.  And  this  by  virtue  of  divers  treaties  with  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  by  which  particular  courts  are  cllabliihed 
in  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe  for  the  decifion 
of  this  quellion,  W  hether  law  ful  prize  or  not  ?  for  this 
being  a  quellion  between  fubjedls  of  different  Hates, 
it  belongs  entirely  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  to 
the  municipal  law's  of  either  country,  to  determine  it. 

Court  of  Admiralty,  in  Scotland.  See  Law. 

Admiralty  Bay,  in  Geography,  a  lpacious  bay  with 
good  anchorage,  on  the  well  eoall  of  Cook’s  llraits,  in 
the  fouthem  illand  of  New  Zealand.  S.  Lat.  40.  37. 
E.  Long.  174.  54. 

There  is  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  on  the  north-well 
eoall  of  America,  in  N.  Lat.  59.  31.  W  .  Long.  140.  18. 

Admiralty  Inlet,  the  entrance  to  the  fuppofed. llraits 
of  Juan  dc  Fuca,  on  the  well  eoall  of  New  Georgia, 
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Admiralty  in  N.  Lat.  48.  30.  W.  Long.  124.  15.  It  was  vifited 
|J  by  Captain  V  ancouver  in  1792,  who  tound  the  foil  on 
Adolef-  the  fhores  rich  and  fertile,  well  watered,  and  clothed 
„  cence-  ,  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Admiralty  IJlands, ,  lie  in  about  20  18'  S.  Lat.  and 
146°  44'  E.  Long.  There  are  between  20  and  30 
iflands  laid  to  be  fcattered  about  here,  one  of  which 
alone  would  make  a  large  kingdom.  Captain  Carteret, 
who  firll  difcovered  them,  wTas  prevented  from  touching 
at  them,  although  their  appearance  was  very  inviting, 
on  account  of  the  condition  of  his  fhip,  and  of  his  being 
entirely  unprovided  with  the  articles  of  barter  which 
fuit  an  Indian  trade.  He  defcribes  them  as  clothed 
with  a  beautiful  verdure  of  woods,  lofty  and  luxuriant, 
interfperfed  with  fpots  that  have  been  cleared  for  plan¬ 
tations,  groves  of  cocoa  nut  trees,  and  honfes  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  who  feem  to  be  very  numerous.  The  largeft  of 
thefe  iilands  is  18  leagues  Ions:  in  the  direction  of  eaft 
and  weft.  The  difcoverer  thinks  it  highly  probable 
that  thefe  idands  produce  feveral  valuable  articles  of 
trade,  particularly  fpices,  as  they  lie  in  the  fame  climate 
and  latitude  as  the  Moluccas. 

ADMIRATION,  in  ethics,  is  that  pallion  of  the 
mind  which  is  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  fuperior 
and  rare  excellence,  as  fuperior  or  uncommon  wifdom, 
ingenuity,  or  benevolence. 

ADMONITION,  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  a  part 
of  difcipline  much  ufed  in  the  ancient  church,  It  was 
the  firll  ad,  or  Hep,  towards  the  punifhment  or  expul- 
fion  of  delinquents.  In  cafe  of  private  offences,  it  was 
performed,  according  to  the  evangelical  rule,  private¬ 
ly  :  in  cafe  of  public  offence,  openly,  before  the  church. 
If  either  of  thoi’e  fufficed  for  the  recovery  of  the  fallen 
perfon,  all  further  proceedings  in  the  way  of  cenfure 
ceafed  :  if  they  did  not,  recourfe  was  had  to  excommu¬ 
nication. 

AdmDnitio  Fijlium,  a  military  punifhment  among 
the  Romans,  not  unlike  our  whipping,  but  it  was  per¬ 
formed  with  vine  branches. 

ADMORTIZATION,  in  the  feudal  cuftoms,  the 
reduction  of  the  property  of  lands  or  tenements  to  mort¬ 
main.  See  Mortmain. 

ADNATA,  in  Anatomy ,  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye, 
which  is  alfo  called  conjunctiva  and  albuginea. 

Adnata  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  hair,  wool,  or  the  like, 
which  grows  upon  animals  or  vegetables. 

Adnata,  or  Adnajcentia ,  among  gardeners,  denote 
thofe  offsets,  which  by  a  new  germination  under  the 
earth,  proceed  from  the  lily,  narciffus,  hyacinth,  and 
other  flowers,  and  afterwards  become  true  roots. 

ADNOUN,  is  ufed  by  fome  grammarians  to  exprefs 
what  we  more  ufually  call  an  adjedive. — The  word  is 
formed  by  way  of  analogy  to  adverb ;  in  regard  ad  jectives 
have  much  the  fame  office  and  relations  to  nouns  that  ad¬ 
verbs  have  to  verbs.  Bifhop  Wilkins  ufes  the  -word 
adname  in  another  fenfe,  viz.  for  what  we  otherwife  call 
a  prepofition. 

ADOLESCENCE,  the  ftate  of  growing  youth  ; 
or  that  period  of  a  perfon’s  age,  commencing  from  his 
infancy,  and  terminating  at  his  full  ftature  or  manhood. 
'The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  adolejcere ;  “  to 
grow.” — Die  Hate  of  adolefcence  lafts  fo  long  as  the 
fibres  continue  to  grow,  either  in  magnitude  or  firm- 
nefs.  The  fibres  being  arrived  at  the  degree  of  firm- 
nefs  and  tenfion  fufficient  to  fuflain  the  parts,  no  longer 


yield  or  give  way  to  the  efforts  of  the  nutritious  mat-  Adokf- 
ter  to  extend  them  ;  fo  that  their  farther  accretion  is  cence 
Hopped,  from  the  very  law  of  their  nutrition.  Ado-  11^ 
leicence  is  commonly  computed  to  be  between  1 5  and  ,  '  . 

25,  or  even  30  year3  of  age j  though  in  different  con- 
ilitutions  its  terms  are  very  different. — The  Romans 
ufually  reckoned  it  from  1 2  to  25  in  boys  •,  and  to  21 
in  girls,  &c.  And  yet,  among  their  writers,  juvenis 
and  adolefcens  are  frequently  ufed  indifferently  for  any 
perfon  under  45  years. 

ADOLLAM,  or  Odollam,  iu  Ancient  Geography, 
a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  eaft  of  Eleuthero- 
polis.  David  is  laid  to  have  hid  himfelf  in  a  cave  near 
this  town,  (Bible). 

ADOM,  in  Geography,  a  ftate  or  principality  of  the 
Gold  coaft,  in  Africa.  It  is  a  populous,  rich,  and  fer¬ 
tile  country,  abounding  with  com  and  fruits. 

ADON,  a  populous  village  in  the  province  of  Stuhl- 
Weilfemberg,  belonging  to  Hungary.  It  lies  in  a  fruit¬ 
ful  country,  towards  the  river  Danube.  E.  Long. 

19.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  30. 

ADONAI,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Supreme  Being- 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
is  my  lords,  in  the  plural  number  j  as  Adoni  is  my  lord, 
in  the  lingular.  The  Jews,  who  either  out  of  refped, 
or  iuperilition,  do  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Jehovah , 
read  Adonai,  in  the  room  of  it,  as  often  as  they  meet 
with  Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew  text.  But  the  ancient 
Jews  were  not  fo  fcrupulous  5  nor  is  there  any  law 
which  forbids  them  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God 
(Calmet.) 

ADONIA,  in  antiquity,  folenm  feafts  in  honour  of 

onus,  and  in  memory  of  her  beloved  Adonis.  The 
Adonia  were  obferved  with  great  folemnity  by  moft 
nations j  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Lycians,  Syrians,  E- 
gyptiauo,  &c.  From  Syria,  they  are  luppofed  to  have 
palled  into  India.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  *  is  underftood*  Ch.  sip. 
to  fpeak  of  them.  They  were  llill  obferved  at  Alex-**7* 
andria  in  the  time  of  St  Cyril ;  and  at  Antioch  in  that 
of  Julian  the  Apollate,  who  happened  to  enter  that  city 
during  the  folemnity,  which  was  taken  tor  an  ill  omen. 

The  Adonia  laffedtwo  days  :  on  the  firll  of  which  cer¬ 
tain  images  of  Venus  and  Adonis  were  carried,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  ceremonies  pradifed  at  funerals :  the 
women  wept,  tore  their  hair,  beat  their  brealts,  &c. 
imitating  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  Venus  for  the 
death  of  her  paramour.  This  lamentation  they  called 
\1>aua.<rp.c',.  The  Syrians  were  not  contented  with  weep¬ 
ing,  but  fiubjeded  themfelves  to  fevere  difei pline,  fhaved 
their  heads,  &c.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  queen  her- 
felf  ufed  to  carry  the  image  of  Adonis  in  proceffion. 

St  Cyril  mentions  an  extraordinary  ceremony  pradifed 
by  the  Alexandrians :  A  letter  was  written  to  the  wo¬ 
men  of  Bvblus,  to  inform  them  that  Adonis  was  found 
again :  this  letter  was  thrown  into  the  lea,  which 
(it  was  pretended)  did  not  fail  punctually  to  convey  it 
to  Byblus  in  feven  days  ;  upon  the  receipt  of  which, 
the  Byblian  women  ceafed  their  mourning,  lung  his 
prailes,  and  made  rejoicings  as  if  he  were  rai fed  to  life 
again  :  Or  rather,  according  to  Meurfius,  the  two  of¬ 
fices  of  mourning  and  rejoicing  made  two  diftind  feafts, 
which  were  held  at  different  times  of  the  year,  the  one 
fix  months  after  the  other,  Adonis  being  fuppofed  to 
pals  half  the  year  with  Proferpine,  and  half  with  Venus. 

— The  Egyptian  Adonia  are  faid  to  have  been  held  in 

memory 
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Adonia  memory  of  the  death  of  Ofiris  by  others  of  his  lick- 
||  nefs  and  recovery.  Biiliop  Patrick  dated  their  origin 
Adoptiani.  from  t},e  daughter  of  the  firft  born  under  Mofes. 

ADONIDES,  in  Botany,  a  name  given  to  botanills 
•who  defcribed  or  made  catalogues  of  plants  cultivated 
in  any  particular  place. 

ADONIS,  fon  of  Cynaras  king  of  Cyprus,  the  dar¬ 
ling  of  the  goddcfs  Venus  :  being  killed  by  a  wild  boar, 
in  the  Idalian  woods,  he  was  turned  into  a  flower  of  a 
blood-colour,  fuppofed  to  be  the  anemone.  Venus  was 
inconfolable  ;  and  no  grief  was  ever  more  celebrated 
than  this,  1110ft  nations  having  perpetuated  the  memory 
*  See  Ado-  of  it  by  a  train  of  anniverfary  ceremonies  *.  Among 
uifl.  Shakefpeare’s  poems,  is  a  long  one  on  the  fubjedt  of 

Venus’s  affection  lor  Adonis. 

The  text  of  the  vulgate  in  Ezekiel  viii.  14.  fays, 
that  this  prophet  faw  women  fitting  in  the  temple,  and 
weeping  for  Adonis  :  but  according  to  the  reading  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  they  are  faid  to  weep  for  Thammuz, 
or  the  hidden  one.  Among  the  Egyptians,  Adonis 
was  adored  under  the  name  of  Ofiris  the  hufband  of 
Ifis.  But  he  was  fometimes  called  by  the  name  of 
Ammuz,  or  Thammuz,  the  concealed,  to  denote  pro¬ 
bably  his  death  and  burial.  The  Hebrews,  in  derifion, 
call  him  fometimes  the  dead,  Pial.  cvi.  28.  and  Lev. 
xix.  28.  becaul’e  they  Avept  for  him,  and  reprelented 
him  as  one  dead  in  his  colfin  ■,  and  at  other  times,  they 
call  him  the  image  of  jealonjy,  Ezek.  viii.  3.  5.  be- 
caufe  he  Avas  the  objedt  of  the  god  Mars’s  jealoufy. 
The  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  and  Cyprians,  called  him 
Adonis  ;  and  F.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Ammo¬ 
nites  and  Moabites  gave  him  the  name  of  Baal-peor. 
See  Baal-peor. 

Adonis,  Adonins,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of 
Phoenicia,  rifing  in  Mount  Lebanon,  and  tailing  into 
the  fea,  after  a  north-Aveft  courfe,  at  Byblus  ;  famous  in 
fable,  as  a  beautiful  fnepherd  youth  (\  lrgil )  Ion  ol 
Cynaras,  king  of  the  Cyprians,  loved  by  ^  enus,  flam 
by  a  boar,  and  turned  into  a  river.  Theocritus  laments 
him  dead  in  an  idyllion,  or  rather  ode,  as  did  the 
ATomen  yearly,  Avhen,  in  flood  time,  the  river  rolled 
down  a  red  earth,  which  tinged  its  Avaters,  deemed  to 
be  his  wound  bleeding  afrcfii.  In  the  Phoenician  lan¬ 
guage  Adan  fignifies  a  AvilloAV,  and  Adon  lord,  with 
the  fame  radical  letters.  Hence  Iraie;  Salignus, 

and  Kv^is  or  Kig<s  A^avtf  for  Kvgios.  Adonis  horti ,  are 
gardens  beautifully  arranged,  but  more  adapted  for  plea- 
lure  than  profit. 

Adonis,  Bird's  eye,  or  Pheajant's  eye,  in  Botany. 
See  Botany  Index . 

ADONISTS,  a  fe£t  or  party  among  divines  and  cri¬ 
tics,  Avho  maintain,  that  the  HebreAV  points  ordinarily 
annexed  to  the  confonants  of  the  Avord  Jehovah,  are  not 
the  natural  points  belonging  to  that  Avord,  nor  exprefs 
the  true  pronunciation  of  it  5  but  are  the  vowel  points, 
belonging  to  the  words  Adonat  and  Elohtm,  applied  to 
the  confonants  of  the  ineflable  name  Jehovah,  to  warn 
the  readers,  that  inftead  of  the  Avord  Jehovah,  which 
the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  pronounce,  and  the  true  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  which  had  been  long  unknoAvn  to  them, 
they  are  always  to  read  Adonai.  They  are  oppofed  to 
Jehovijls  :  of  whom  the  principal  are  Drufias,  C  apellus, 
Buxtorf,  Alting,  and  Behind,  avIio  has  publilhed  a  col¬ 
lection  of  their  writings  on  this  fubjeft. 

ADOPTIANI,  in  church  hiflory,  a  feet  of  ancient 


heretics,  folloivers  of  Felix  of  Urgel,  and  Elipand  of  Adoptiani, 
Toledo,  avIio,  toAvards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  Adoption.  ^ 
advanced  the  notion,  that  Jefus  Omit,  in  his  hu-  * 
man  nature,  is  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  nature,,  but  by 
adoption. 

ADOPTION,  an  act  by  which  any  one  takes  an¬ 
other  into  his  family,  oatos  him  for  his  fon,  and  appoints 
him  for  his  heir. 

The  cultom  of  adoption  Avas  very  common  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  yet  it  Avas  not  prac- 
tifed,  but  for  certain  caufes  exprefled  in  the  laws,  and 
Avith  certain  formalities  ulual  in  fuch  cafes.  It  Avas  a 
fort  of  imitation  of  nature,  intended  for  the  comfort 
of  thofe  who  had  no  children  :  Avherefore  he  that  Avas 
to  adopt  was  to  have  no  children  of  his  own,  and  to  be 
pall  the  age  of  getting  any  ;  nor  Avere  eunuchs  alloAv- 
ed  to  adopt,  as  being  under  ail  actual  impotency  of 
begetting  children  ;  neither  Avas  it  laAvful  for  a  young 
man  to  adopt  an  elder,  becaufe  that  it  Avould  have  been 
contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  5  nay,  it  Avas  even  re¬ 
quired  that  the  perfon  who  adopted  lhould  be  eighteen 
years  older  than  his  adopted  fon,  that  there  might  at 
lead  appear  a  probability  of  his  being  the  natural  fa¬ 
ther. 

Among  the  Greeks  it  Avas  called  t>iarn$ ,  filiation.  It 
Avas  allowed  to  fuch  as  had  no  ifiue  of  their  OAvn  ;  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  who  Avere  not  xvgioi  ixvrav,  their  own  ma- 
Jlers,  e.  g.  Haves,  Avomen,  mailmen,  infants,  or  peri'ons 
under  tAventy  years  of  age  ;  who  being  incapable  ot 
making  Avills,  or  managing  their  own  eftates,  were  not 
allowed  to  adopt  heirs  to  them.  Foreigners  being  in¬ 
capable  of  inheriting  at  Athens,  if  any  luch  wrere 
adopted,  it  Avas  neceffary  firll  to  make  them  free  of 
the  city.  The  ceremony  of  adoption  being  over,  tlie 
adopted  had  his  name  enrolled  in  the  tribe  and  Avard 
of  his  neAV  father  j  for  Avhich  entry  a  peculiar  time  Avas 
allotted,  viz.  the  feftival  To  preA'ent  ralli 

and  inconfiderate  adoptions,  the  Lacedemonians  had  a 
laAV,  that  adoptions  lhould  be  tranfadled,  or  at  leall 
confirmed,  in  the  prefence  of  their  kings.  1  he  chil¬ 
dren  adopted  Avere  in  veiled  Avith  all  the  privileges,  and 
obliged  to  perform  all  the  duties,  of  natural  children  ; 
and  being  thus  provided  for  in  another  family,  cealed 
to  hai'e  any  claim  of  inheritance,  or  kindred,  in  the 
family  which  they  had  left,  unlefs  they  firft  renounced 
their  adoption  \  Avhich,  by  the  laivs  ot  Solon,  they 
Avere  not  allowed  to  do,  unlefs  they  had  firft  begotten 
children,  to  bear  the  name  of  the  perlon  Avho  had 
adopted  them  :  thus  providing  againft  the  ruin  ot  fa¬ 
milies,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  extinguifhed 
by  the  defertion  of  thole  Avho  had  been  adopted  to 
preferve  them.  If  the  children  adopted  happened  to 
die  Avithout  children,  the  inheritance  could  not  be  alie¬ 
nated  from  the  family  into  which  they  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  but  returned  to  the  relations  ol  the  adopter.  It 
lhould  feem,  that  by  the  Athenian  latv,  a  perlon,  after 
having  adopted  another,  avus  not  alloATed  to  inarry  Avith- 
out  permiilion  from  the  magiftrate  :  in  ell  eel,  there  are 
inftanccs  of  perfons,  who  being  ill  tiled  bv  their  adop¬ 
tive  children,  petitioned  for  luch  leave.  Hoivcvcr  this 
be,  it  is  certain  fome  men  married  alter  they  had  adopt¬ 
ed  fons  :  in  which  cafe,  if  they  begat  legitimate  chil¬ 
dren,  their  eftates  were  equally  fliared  between  the  be¬ 
gotten  and  adopted. 

The  Romans  had  two  forms  ol  adoption  5  one  be¬ 
fore 
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Adoption,  fore  the  praetor;  the  other  at  an  affembly  0?  the  people, 
in  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  and  afterwards  hy 
a  refcript  of  the  emperor.  In  the  former,  the  natural 
father  addrelfed  himfelf  to  the  praetor,  declaring  that 
he  emancipated  his  Ion,  refigned  all  his  authority  over 
him,  and  contented  he  fhould  be  tranflated  into  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  adopter.  The  latter  was  pradtiled,  where 
the  party  to  be  adopted  was  already  free ;  and  this  was 
called  adrogation.  The  perlon  adopted  changed  all  his 
names  ;  affuming  the  prename,  name,  and  lurname,  of 
the  perfons  who  adopted  him. 

Betides  the  formalities  prefcribed  by  the  Roman  law, 
various  other  methods  have  taken  place ;  which  have 
given  denominations  to  different  fpecies  of  adoption, 
among  the  Gothic  nations,  in  different  ages.  As, 

Adoption  by  arms ,  was  when  a  prince  made  a  pre- 
fent  of  arms  to  a  perfon,  in  confideration  of  his  merit 
and  valour.  Thus  it  was  that  the  king  of  the  Heruli 
was  adopted  by  Theodoric ;  Athalaric  by  the  emperor 
Jultinian  ;  and  Coiroes,  nephew  of  the  king  of  Perfia, 
by  the  emperor  Jultin. — The  obligation  here  laid  on 
the  adoptive  fon  was,  to  protect  and  defend  the  father 
from  injuries,  affronts,  &c.  And  hence,  according  to 
Selden,  the  ceremony  of  dubbing  knights  took  its  origin 
as  well  as  name. 

Adoption  by  baptifn ,  is  that  fpiritual  affinity  which 
is  contracted  by  god-fathers  and  god-children  in  the 
ceremony  of  baptiim.  This  kind  of  adoption  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Greek  church,  and  came  afterwards 
into  ule  among  the  ancient  Franks,  as  appears  by  the 
Capitulars  of  Charlemagne. 

In  reality,  the  godfather  was  fo  far  confidered  as 
adoptive  father,  that  his  god-children  were  fuppofed 
to  be  entitled  to  a  fliare  in  the  inheritance  of  his 
eftate. 

Adoption  by  hair ,  was  performed  by  cutting  off  the 
hair  of  a  perfon,  and  giving  it  to  the  adoptive  father. 
It  was  thus  that  Pope  John  C  Ill.  adopted  Bofon  king 
of  Arles  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  the  only  inllance  in  hi- 
llory  of  adoption,  in  the  order  of  the  eccleliaftics ;  a 
law  that  profeffes  to  imitate  nature,  not  daring  to  give 
children  to  thofe  in  whom  it  would  be  thought  a  crime 
to  beget  any. 

Adoption  by  matrimony ,  is  the  taking  the  children 
of  a  wife  or  huffiand,  by  a  former  marriage,  into  the 
condition  of  proper  or  natural  children  ;  and  admitting 
them  to  inherit  on  the  lame  footing  with  thofe  of  the 
prefent  marriage.  This  is  a  practice  peculiar  to  the 
Germans  :  among  whom,  it  is  more  particularly  known 
by  the  name  of  einkindjchaft ;  among  their  writers  in 
Latin,  by  that  of  unio  proltum,  or  union  of  ifjues.  But 
the  more  accurate  writers  oblerve,  that  this  is  no  adop¬ 
tion.  See  Adfiliation. 

Adoption  by  tef  ament ,  that  performed  by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  perfon  heir  by  will,  on  condition  of  his  affuming 
the  name,  arms,  &c.  of  the  adopter.  Of  which  kind 
we  meet  with  feveral  inftances  in  the  Roman  hiltory. 

Among  the  Turks,  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is  per¬ 
formed  by  obliging  the  perfon  adopted  to  pafs  through 
the  ffiirt  of  the  adopter.  Hence,  among  that  people, 
to  adopt,  is  expreffed  by  the  phraie,  to  draw  another 
through  my Jhirt.  It  is  faid,  that  fomething  like  this 
has  alio  been  obferved  among  the  Hebrews ;  where  the 
prophet  Elijah  adopted  Elillia  for  his  fon  and  fucceffor, 
•and  communicated  to  him  the  gift  of  prophecy,  by  let- 
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ting  fall  his  cloak  or  mantle  on  him.  But  adoption,  Adoption 
properly  fo  called,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  prac- 
tifed  among  the  ancient  Jews  ;  Mofes  fays  nothing  of  Adoration, 
it  in  his  laws  ;  and  Jacob’s  adoption  of  his  two  grand- 
fons,  Ephraim  and  Manaffeh,  is  not  fo  properly  an 
adoption,  as  a  kind  of  fubftitution,  whereby  thofe  two 
fons  of  Jofeph  were  allotted  an  equal  portion  in  Ilrael 
with  his  own  fons. 

Adoption  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Theology ,  for  a  federal  aCt 
of  God’s  free  grace  ;  whereby  thofe  who  are  regenera¬ 
ted  by  faith,  are  admitted  into  his  houleholdj  and  en¬ 
titled  to  a  lhare  in  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Adoption  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed,  in  fpeakingof  the 
ancient  clergy,  who  had  a  cultom  of  taking  a  maid  or 
widow  into  their  houfes,  under  the  denomination  of  an 
adoptive  or  fpiritual ffer  or  niece. 

Adoption  is  alio  ufed  in  ipeaking  of  the  admiffion 
of  perfons  into  certain  hofpitals,  particularly  that  of 
Lyons,  the  adminiftrators  whereof  have  all  the  power 
and  rights  of  parents  over  the  children  admitted. 

Adoption  is  alio  uled  for  the  reception  of  a  new 
academy  into  the  body  of  an  old  one. — Thus 

The  French  academy  of  Marfeilles  was  adopted  by 
that  of  Paris  :  on  which  account,  we  find  a  volume  o-f 
l’peeches  extant,  made  by  feveral  members  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  Marfeilles,  deputed  to  return  thanks  to  that  of 
Paris  for  the  honour. 

In  a  fimilar  fenfe,  adoption  is  alfo  applied  by  the 
Greeks,  to  the  admitting  a  monk,  or  brother,  into  a 
monaftic  community  ;  fometimes  called  fpiritual  adop¬ 
tion. 

ADOPTIVE,  denotes  a  perfon  or  thing  adopted  by 
another. 

Adoptive  children,  among  the  Romans,  were  on  the 
lame  footing  with  natural  ones  ;  and  accordingly  were 
either  to  be  inllituted  heirs,  or  exprelsly  dilinheritecl, 
otherwife  the  tellament  was  null.  The  emperor  Adrian 
preferred  adoptive  children  to  natural  ones  ;  becaufe  we 
choofe  the  former,  but  are  obliged  to  take  the  latter 
at  random. 

M.  Menage  has  publifhed.  a  book  of  eloges,  or  verfes 
addrelfed  to  him  ;  which  he  calls  Liber  Adoptions ,  an 
adoptive  book  ;  and  adds  it  to  his  other  works. — Hein- 
fius,  and  Furftemburg  of  Munller,  have  likewil'e  pub- 
liffied  adoptive  books. 

In  ecclefiaftical  writers  we  find  adoptive  women,  or 
fillers,  {adopt ivee  fonminee  or  furores'),  ufed  for  thofe 
handmaids  of  the  ancient  clergy,  otherwife  called  fub- 
introduElce. 

Adoptive  arms,  are  thofe  which  a  perfon  enjoys  by 
the  gift  or  concellion  of  another,  and  to  which  he  was  ^ 
not  otherwife  entitled.  They  Hand  contradillinguilhed 
from  arms  of  alliance. 

We  fometimes  meet  with  adoptive  heir,  by  way  of 
oppofition  to  natural  heir  ;  and  adoptive  gods,  by  way 
of  contradillindtion  to  domellic  ones.  The  Romans, 
notwithllanding  the  number  of  their  domellic,  had 
their  adoptive  gods,  taken  chiefly  from  the  Egyptians : 
fuch  were  Ifis,  Oliris,  Anubis,  Apis,  Harpocrates,  and 
Canopus. 

ADORATION,  the  act  of  rendering  divine  ho¬ 
nours  ;  or  of  addreffing  a  being,  as  luppoling  it  a 
god.  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad,  “  to,”  and  os, 
oris,  “  mouth  and  literally  fignifies  to  apply  the  hand 
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Adoration,  to  the  mouth ;  Minium  ad  ox  admovere ,  q.  d.  “  to  kifs 

— v - 1  the  hand  j”  this  being,  in  the  eaftern  countries,  one  of 

the  great  marks  of  refpeft  and  fubmiffion. — The  Ro¬ 
mans  pradtifed  adoration  at  Sacrifices,  and  other  fo- 
lemnities ;  in  palling  by  temples,  altars,  groves,  &c. 
at  the  light  of  ftatues,  images,  or  the  like,  whether 
of  ftone  or  wood,  wherein  anv  thing  of  divinity  was 
fuppol’ed  to  refide.  dually  there  were  images  of  the 
gods  placed  at  the  gates  of  cities,  for  thole  who  went 
in  or  out,  to  pay  their  relpects  to. — The  ceremony  of 
adoration  among  the  ancient  Romans  was  thus :  The 
devotee  having  his  head  covered ,  applied  his  right  hand 
to  his  lips,  the  fore  linger  refting  on  his  thumb,  which 
was  erect,  and  thus  bowing  his  head,  turned  himlelf 
round  from  left  to  right.  The  kifs  thus  given  was 
called  ojculum  labratum;  for  ordinarily  they  were  afraid 
to  touch  the  images  of  their  gods  themfelves  with  their 
profane  lips.  Sometimes,  however,  they  would  kifs 
their  feet,  or  even  knees,  it  being  held  an  incivility  to 
touch  their  mouths  -,  fo  that  the  affair  palled  at  fome 
diftance.  Saturn,  however,  and  Hercules,  were  adored 
with  the  head  bare ;  whence  the  worfhip  of  the  la.ll 
was  called  injlitutum  peregrinum,  and  ritus  Greeeani- 
cux,  as  departing  from  the  cuftomary  Roman  method, 
which  was  to  facrifice  and  adore  with  the  face  veiled, 
and  the  clothes  drawn  up  to  the  ears,  to  prevent  any 
interruption  in  the  ceremony  by  the  fight  of  unlucky 
objedts. — Hie  Jewifli  manner  of  adoration  w’as  by  pro- 
ilration,  bowing,  and  kneeling. — The  Chriftians  adopt¬ 
ed  the  Grecian  rather  than  the  Roman  method,  and  a- 
dored  always  uncovered.  The  ordinary  pollurc  of  the 
ancient  Chriftians  was  kneeling,  but  on  Sundays  Hand¬ 
ing  :  and  they  had  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  eaft,  to 
which  point  they  ordinarily  directed  their  prayers. 

Adoration  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  adl  of 
praying  or  preferring  our  requefts  or  thankfgivings  to 
Almighty  God. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  for  certain  extraordinary 
civil  honours  or  refpedts  which  refemble  thofe  paid  to 
the  deity,  yet  are  given  to  men. 

The  Perfian  manner  of  adoration,  introduced  by 
Cyrus,  wras  by  bending  the  knee,  and  falling  on  the 
face  at  the  prince’s  feet,  ftriking  the  earth  with  the 
forehead,  and  killing  the  ground.  This  ceremony, 
which  the  Greeks  called  Tr^orxtAsiv,  Conon  refufed  to 
perform  to  Artaxerxes,  and  Calliflhenes  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  reputing  it  impious  and  unlawful. 

The  adoration  performed  to  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
emperors  confilled  in  bowing  or  kneeling  at  the  prince’s 
feet,  laying  hold  of  his  purple  robe,  and  prefently  with¬ 
drawing  the  hand  and  clapping  it  to  the  lips.  Some 
attribute  the  origin  of  this  practice  to  Conftantius.  It 
was  only  perfons  of  fome  rank  or  dignity  that  were  en¬ 
titled  to  the  honour.  Bare  kneeling  before  the  empe¬ 
ror  to  deliver  a  petition,  was  alio  called  adoration. 

The  praCtice  of  adoration  may  be  faid  to  be  llill  fiib- 
fifting  in  England,  in  the  ceremony  of  killing  the  king’s 
or  queen’s  hand,  and  in  ferving  them  at  tabie,  both  be¬ 
ing  performed  kneeling. 

Adoration  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  killing  one’s 
band  in  pretence  of  another,  as  a  token  of  reverence. 
The  Jews  adored  by  killing  their  hands  and  bowing 
down  their  heads  ;  whence,  in  their  language,  bijjing 
is  properly  ufed  tor  adoration. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  among  Roman  writers  for 
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a  high  fpecies  of  applaule  given  to  perfons  who  had  Adoration, 
fpoken  or  performed  well  in  public.  See  Acclama-  Adorea. 
TION.  W  e  meet  with  adoration  paid  to  orators,  ac-  v  ' 
tors,  muficians,  &c.  The  method  of  exprelling  it  was, 
by  rifing,  putting  both  hands  to  their  mouth,  and  then 
returning  them  towards  the  perfon  intended  to  be  ho¬ 
noured. 

Adoration  is  alto  ufed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  for 
the  ceremony  of  killing  the  pope’s  feet. — The  intro¬ 
duction  of  adoration  among  the  Romans  is  aferibed  to 
the  low  flattery  of  ^  itellius,  who,  upon  the  return  of  C. 

(  a' far  from  Syria,  would  not  approach  him  otherwife 
than  with  his  head  covered,  turning  himfelf  round,  and 
then  falling  on  his  face.  Heliogabalus  reftored  the 
praCtice,  and  Alexander  Severus  again  prohibited  it. 

Dioclefian  redemanded  it  }  and  it  was,  in  fome  mea- 
iure,  continued  under  the  lueceeding  princes,  even  af¬ 
ter  the  eftablilliment  of  Chriftianity,  as  Conftantine, 
Conftantius,  &c.  It  is  particularly  faid  of  Dioclefian, 
that  he  had  gems  fattened  to  his  flioes,  that  divine  ho¬ 
nours  might  be  more  willingly  paid  him,  by  killing  his 
feet.  The  like  ufage  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
popes,  and  is  obferved  to  this  day.  Thefe  prelates, 
finding  a  vehement  diipofition  in  the  people  to  fall 
down  before  them  and  kifs  their  feet,  procured  cruci¬ 
fixes  to  be  faftened  on  their  flippers ;  by  which  ftrata- 
gem,  the  adoration  intended  for  the  pope’s  perfon  is 
iuppofed  to  be  transferred  to  Chrift.  Divers  acts  of  this 
adoration  we  find  offered  even  by  princes  to  the  pope. 

Adoration  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  method  of  electing  a 
pope.  The  election  of  popes  is  performed  two  ways  ; 
by  adoration  and  by  Jcrutiny.  In  election  by  adora¬ 
tion,  the  cardinals  rufli  haftily,  as  if  agitated  by  fome 
fpirit,  to  the  adoration  of  fome  one  among  them,  to 
proclaim  him  pope.  W  hen  the  eleCtion  is  carried  by 
ferutiny,  they  do  not  adore  the  new-  pope  till  he  is- 
placed  on  the  altar. 

Barbarous  Adoration  is  a  term  ufed,  in  the  laws  of  - 
King  Canute,  for  that  performed  after  the  manner  of 
the  Heathens  who  adored  idols.  The  Romilh  church 
is  charged  with  the  adoration  of  faints,  martyrs,  images, 
crucifixes,  relics,  the  virgin,  and  the  hoft  ;  all  which 
by  Proteftants  are  generally  aggravated  into  idolatry, 
on  a  fuppofition,  that  the  honour  thus  paid  to  them 
is  abfolute  and  fupreme,  called  by  way  of  diftindtion 
Latria,  which  is  due  only  to  God.  The  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  on  the  contrary,  explain  them,  as  only  a  relative 
or  fubordinate  worlhip,  called  Dttlia  and  Hyperdu/ia , 
which  terminates  ultimately  in  God  alone.  But  may 
not  the  fame  be  faid  of  the  idol  w'orfhip  of  the  hea¬ 
thens  ?  The  Phoenicians  adored  the  winds,  on  account 
of  the  terrible  effects  produced  by  them  ;  the  fame  was 
adopted  by  moll  of  the  other  nations,  Perfians,  Greeks, 

Romans,  &c.  The  Perfians  chiefly  paid  their  adora¬ 
tions  to  the  fun  and  fire  j  fome  fay  alfo  to  rivers,  the 
wind,  & c.  The  motive  of  adoring  the  fun  was  the 
benefits  they  received  from  that  glorious  luminary, 
which  of  all  creatures  has  doubtlels  the  heft  preten- 
fions  to  fuch  homage. 

ADOREA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  word  ufed  in 
different  fenles  }  fometimes  for  all  manner  of  grain, 
fometimes  for  a  kind  of  cakes  made  of  fine  flour,  and 
offered  in  facrifice  •,  and  finally  for  a  dole  or  diftribu- 
tion  of  corn,  as  a  reward  for  fome  fervice  ;  whence  by 
metonymy  it  is  put  for  praife  or  rewards  in  general. 

ADOSCULATION, 
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Adofcula-  AD03CULATI0N,  a  terra  ufed  by  Dr  Grew,  to 
tion  imply  a  kind  of  impregnation,  without  intromiffion  ", 
it  and  in  this  manner  he  fuppofes  the  impregnation  of 
i  r‘*num-i  pjants  is  e fleeted  by  the  falling  of  the  farina  loecundans 
on  the  piftil. 

ADOSSEE',  in  Heraldry ,  fignifies  two  figures  or 
bearings  being  placed  back  to  back. 

ADOUR,  the  name  of  a  river  of  France,  which 
rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Bigorre,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  running  north  by  Tarbes 
through  Gafcony,  afterwards  turns  eaft,  and  palling  by 
Dax,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  below  Bayonne. 

ADOWA,  the  capital  of  Tigre  in  Abyffinia,  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  well  fide  of  a 
fmall  plain,  which  is  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  moun¬ 
tains.  The  name,  fignifying  pajs  or  pajjage,  is  cha- 
racteriftic  of  its  lituation  )  for  the  only  road  from  the 
Red  lea  to  Gondar  pafl’es  by  Adowa.  The  town  con- 
fills  of  300  houfes,  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor,  and 
has  a  manufactory  of  coarfe  cotton  cloth  which  circu¬ 
lates  in  Abyffinia  as  the  medium  of  exchange  in  place 
of  money.  N.  Lat.  14.  7.  E.  Long.  38.  50. 

ADOXA,  Tuberous  Moschatel,  Hollow- 
root,  or  Inglorious,  in  Botany.  See  Botany 
Index. 

AD  pondus  omnium,  among  phyficians,  an  ab¬ 
breviation  in  their  prefcriptions,  fignifying  that  the  lalU 
mentioned  ingredient  is  to  weigh  as  much  as  all  the 
reft  together. 

An  Q,uod  Damnum ,  in  the  Engli/k  Laiv,  a  writ  di¬ 
re  died  to  the  ffieriff,  commanding  him  to  inquire  into 
the  damage  which  may  arife  from  granting  certain  pri¬ 
vileges  to  a  place,  as  a  fair,  a  market,  or  the  like. 

ADRA,  in  Geography,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  47  miles  louth-eall  of  Gra¬ 
nada.  N.  Lai.  36.  42.  E.  Long.  2.  37. 

ADRACIINE,  in  Botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  ftraw- 
berry  tree.  See  Arbutus,  Botany  Index. 

ADRAMMELECH,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Sepharvaim,  who  were  fettled  in  the  country 
of  Samaria,  in  the  room  of  thole  Ifraelites  who  were 
carried  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  Sepharvaites  made 
their  children  pafs  through  the  fire,  in  honour  of  this 
idol  and  another  called  Anametech.  It  is  fuppol’cd, 
that  Adrammelech  meant  the  fun,  and  Anamelech  the 
moon  :  the  firft  fignifies  the  magnificent  king ;  the  fc- 
cond  the  gentle  king. 

ADRAMYTTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now- 
Andraniiti,  a  town  of  Myfia  Major,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ida,  an  Athenian  colony,  with  a  harbour  and 
dock  near  the  Caicus.  Adramyttenus  the  epithet ;  as, 
Adramyttenus  Sinus,  a  part  of  the  Egean  fea,  on  the 
coaft  of  Myfia  ;  Adramyttenus  Convent  us,  feffions  or  af- 
fizes,  the  eighth  in  order  of  the  nine  Conventus  Juridici 
of  the  province  of  Alia. 

ADRANA,  a  river  of  Germany  (Polybius)  ;  now 
the  Eder,  rifing  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Naf- 
fau,  to  the  north-eaft  of,  and  not  far  from  Dillen- 
burg,  running  through  the  lamlgr aviate  of  Hefle,  the 
county  of  Waldeck,  by  Fritzlar,  and  then  again 
through  the  landgraviate,  and,  together  with  the  Fulda, 
falling  into  the  Wefer,  to  the  fouth  of,  and  not  far 
from  Caflel. 

ADRANUM,  or  Ha-dranum,  in  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy,  now  Aderno,  which  fee. 


ADRASTEA,  in  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of  Adraftca 
Jupiter  and  Neccffity,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  |] 
only  fury  who  executed  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  ,  Adrian- 
The  name  is  derived  from  King  Adrallus,  who  firft  * 
erected  a  temple  to  that  deity. 

Adrastea  Certamina,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  Py¬ 
thian  games,  inftituted  by  Adrallus  king  of  Argos,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  2700,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  at 
Sicyon.  Thefe  are  to  he  diftinguilhtd  from  the  Py¬ 
thian  games  celebrated  at  Delphi. 

ADRASTUS,  in  ancient  hillory,  king  of  Argos, 
fon  of  Talaus  and  Lyfianifia,  daughter  of  Polybius  king 
of  Sicyon,  acquired  great  honour  in  the  famous  war  of 
Thebes,  in  fupport  of  Polynices  his  fon-in-law,  who  had 
been  excluded  the  fovereignty  of  Thebes  by  Eteocles 
his  brother,  notwithftanding  their  reciprocal  agreement. 
Adrallus,  followed  by  Polyriices,  and  Tydeus  his  other 
fon-in-law,  by  Capaneus  and  Hippomedon  his  filler’s 
fons,  by  Amphiaraus  his  brother-in-law,  and  by  Par- 
thenopEeus,  marched  againft  the  city  of  Thebes  ;  and 
this  is  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  Worthies,  which  the 
poets  have  fo  often  fung.  They  all  loft  their  lives  in 
this  war  except  Adrallus,  who  was  laved  by  his  horle 
called  Avion .  This  war  was  revived  ten  years  after  by 
the  fons  of  thofe  deceafed  warriors,  which  was  called 
the  war  of  the  Epigones ,  and  ended  with  the  taking  of 
Thebes.  None  of  them  loft  their  lives  except  yEgiaj 
leus  fon  of  Adrallus  •,  wdiich  afflicted  him  fo  much  that 
he  died  of  grief  in  Mcgara,  as  he  was  leading  back  his 
victorious  army. 

ADRAZZO,  or  Ajaccio,  The  fame  with  Ad- 
jazzo,  which  lee, 

ADRIA,  or  Hadria,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the 
name  of  two  towns  in  Italy.  One  in  tile  country  of 
the  Veneti,  on  the  river  Tartarus,  between  the  Padus 
and  the  Athefis,  called  Atria  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
but  Adrias  by  Strabo.  Another  on  the  river  Yoma- 
nus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Piccni  (to  which  Anto- 
nine’s  Itinerary  from  Rome  is  directed),  the  country  of 
the  anceftors  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  From  which  of 
thefe  the  Adriatic  lea  is  denominated,  is  matter  of 
doubt.  A  third  opinion  is,  that  it  is  fo  called  from 
Adrias  the  fon  of  Joan,  of  Italian  origin  ;  (Eullathius 
in  Dionyfium). 

ADRIAN,  or  Hadrian,  Publius  tEi.ius,  the 
Roman  emperor.  He  was  born  at  Rome  the  24th  of 
January,  in  the  76th  year  of  Chrift,  A.  U.  C.  829. 

His  father  left  him  an  orphan,  at  ten  years  of  age, 
under  the  guardianfliip  of  Trajan,  and  Coelins  Tatianus 
a  Roman  knight.  He  began  to  ferve  very  early  in, 
the  armies,  having  been  tribune  of  a  legion  before  the 
death  of  Domitian.  He  was  the  perfon  cholen  by  the 
army  of  Lower  Mcefia,  to  carry  the  news  of  Ncrva’s 
death  to  Trajan,  fuccefl’or  to  the  empire.  Trajan, 
however,  conceived  fome  prejudices  againft  him,  and 
Adrian  perceiving  that  he  was  no  favourite  with  the 
emperor,  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the 
emprefs  Plotina,  by  which  means  he  fucceeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  for  his  wife,  Sabina,  the  emperor’s  grand-niece 
and  next  heirefs.  This  was  probably  the  firft  ftep  to 
his  future  advancement,  and  facilitated  his  afeent  to 
the  throne.  As  quseftor  he  accompanied  Trajan  in 
moll  of  his  expeditions,  and  particularly  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  the  fecond  war  againft  the  Dacians.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  fucceffively  tribune  of  the  people,  praetor, 

governor- 
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An:  tn.  governor  of  Pannoma,  and  conful.  After  the  fiege 
v - '  of  Atra  in  Arabia  was  railed,  Trajan,  who  had  al¬ 

ready  given  him  the  government  of  Syria,  left  him 
the  command  of  the  army  and  at  length,  when  he 
found  death  approaching,  it  is  laid  he  adopted  him. 
Adrian,  who  was  then  in  Antiochia,  as  loon  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  thereof,  and  of  Trajan’s  death,  declared 
himlelf  emperor,  on  the  nth  of  Auguft,  A.  D.  117. 

No  fooner  had  he  arrived  at  the  imperial  dignity, 
than  he  made  peace  with  the  Periians,  to  whom  he 
yielded  up  great  part  of  the  conquelts  of  his  predecef- 
fors  )  and  from  generality,  or  policy,  he  remitted  the 
"debts  ol  the  Roman  people,  which,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  thole  who  have  reduced  them  to  modern 
hioney,  amounted  to  22,500,000  golden  crowns  ;  and 
he  burnt  all  the  bonds  and  obligations  relating  to  tliei’e 
debts,  that  the  people  might  be  under  no  apprehenlion 
ol  being  called  to  an  account  for  them  afterwards. 
There  are  medals  in  commemoration  of  this  fact,  in 
which  he  is  reprelented  holding  a  flambeau  in  his 
hand,  to  let  fire  to  all  thole  bonds  which  he  had  made 
void.  He  went  to  vifit  all  the  provinces  -,  and  did  not 
return  to  Pome  till  the  year  118,  when  the  fenate  de¬ 
creed  him  a  triumph,  and  honoured  him  with  the  title 
ol  Father  o  f  his  country  ;  but  he  refuted  both,  and  de¬ 
fined  that  Trajan’s  image  might  triumph.  No  prince 
travelled  more  than  Adrian  5  there  being  hardly  one 
province  in  the  empire  which  he  did  not  vifit.  In 
1 20  he  went  into  Gaul }  from  thence  he  went  over  to 
Britain,  in  order  to  lubdue  the  Caledonians,  who  were 
making  continual  inroads  into  the  provinces.  Lpon  his 
arrival  they  retired  towards  the  north  :  he  advanced, 
however,  as  tar  as  A  ork,  where  he  was  diverted  from 
his  intended  conqueft  by  the  defeription  fome  old 
ioldiers  he  found  there,  who  had  ferved  under  A- 
gricola,  gave  him  of  the  country.  In  hopes,  there¬ 
fore,  ol  keeping  them  quiet,  bv  enlarging  their 
hounds,  he  delivered  up  to  the  Caledonians  all  the 
lands  lying  between  the  Two  friths  and  the  Tyne  $ 
and,  at  the  lame  time,  to  lecure  the  Eoman  pro¬ 
vince  trom  their  luture  incurlions,  built  the  famous 
Avail  which  Hill  bears  his  name  (a).  Having  thus  fet¬ 
tled  matters  in  Britain,  lie  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Rcllorer  of  Britain, 
as  appears  by  lome  medals.  He  foon  after  ivcnt  into 
Spain,  to  Mauritania,  and  at  length  into  the  Tail, 
where  he  quieted  the  commotions  railed  by  the  Par- 
thians.  Alter  having  vilited  all  the  provinces  of  Alia, 
he  returned  to  Athens  in  I2C,  Avliere  he  nailed  the 
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w  inter,  and  ivas  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  Eleufinlan 
Ceres.  He  went  from  thence  to  Sicily,  chiefly  to  view 
Alount  ./Etna,  contemplate  its  phenomena,  and  enjoy 
the  beautiful  and  extenfive  profpett  afforded  from  its 
top.  He  returned  to  Rome  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1  29  •,  and,  according  to  fome,  he  Avent  again,  the  lame 
year,  to  Africa ;  and,  after  his  return  from  thence,  to 
the  call.  lie  w  as  in  Egypt  in  the  year  132,  revilited 
Syria  the  year  following,  returned  to  Athens  in  1 34, 
and  to  Rome  in  135*  The  pcrfccution  againil  the 
Ciirillians  Avas  very  violent  under  his  reign  ;  but  it  was 
at  length  lufponded,  in  conlequenee  of  the  remonllrances 
ol  Quadratus  billion  ol  Athens,  and  Ariflides,  two  Chri- 
llian  philofophers,  who  prefented  the  emperor  with  fome 
books  in  favour  of  the  Chrillian  religion.  He  con¬ 
quered  the  Jcavs  ;  and,  by  way  of  infult,  erected  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  on  Calvary,  and  placed  a  ftatue  of 
Adonis  in  tile  manger  of  Bethlehem  he  caufed  alio 
the  images  of  lwine  to  be  engraven  on  the  gates  of  Je- 
rufalem.  At  laft  he  AVas  feized  with  a  droplV,  which 
vexed  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  became  almoll 
raving  mad.  A  great  number  of  phyficians  ivere  lent 
for,  and  to  the  multitude  of  them  he  alcribed  his  death. 
He  died  aj:  Baite  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  having 
reigned  21  years.  The  Latin  verfes  he  addreffed  to 
his  foul,  which  he  compofed  a  Ihort  time  before  his 
death,  in  a  ftrain  of  tender  levity,  have  been  much 
criticlfed,  and  have  been  the  fubject  of  numerous  tranf- 
lations  and  imitations. 

Animula  vagula ,  blandula -, 

Hojpes ,  conic  fc/ue  corporis, 

Quee  nunc  alibis  in  l oca 
PaUidula j  rigida,  nudula , 

Nec,  ut  Jbles,  dabis  jocos  ? 

Ah  !  fleeting  fpirit !  wand’ring  fire, 

That  long  hall  Avarm’d  my  tender  breaft, 

Mull  thou  no  more  this  frame  inlpire  ? 

No  more  a  pleafing  cheerful  gueft  ? 

Whither,  ah  whither  art  thou  flying  ? 

To  Avhat  dark  undifeover’d  fliore  ? 

Thou  feem’fl  all  trembling,  fhiv’ririg,  dying, 

And  Avit  and  humour  arc  no  more  ! 

Popk. 

Some  fragments  of  his  Latin  poetrv  are  Hill  extant, 
and  there  are  Greek  verfes  of  his  in  the  Anthology. 
He  alfo  Avrote  the  hiflory  of  his  own  life  ;  to  which, 
however,  he  did  not  chooi’e  to  put  his  name  ;  but  that 
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(a)  This  work,  though  called  by  the  Roman  hiflorians  mums ,  Avliich  lignifies  a  Avail  of  flonc,  Avas  only  com¬ 
piled  ol  earth  covered  Avith  green  turf.  It  Avas  carried  on  from  the  Sohvay  fi'ith,  a  little  Aveft  of  the  village 
oi  Burgh  on  the  Sands,  in  as  dircdt  a  line  as  pollible,  to  the  river  Tyne  on  the  eaft,  at  the  place  where  the 
town  ol  NcAvcaflle  now  flands  5  fo  that  it  mull  have  been  aboA'e  60  Englifh,  and  near  70  Roman  miles  in 
length.  It  eonfifled  of  four  parts  :  1.  The  principal  agger,  mound  of  earth  or  rampart,  on  the  brink  of  the 
ditch.  2.  The  ditch  on  the  north  fide  of  the  rampart.  3-  Another  rampart  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  principal 
one,  about  five  paces  diflant  from  it.  A  large  rampart  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ditch. — This  lall  Atas  probably 
the  military  Avay  to  the  line  of  forts  on  this  work  :  it  was  fo  to  thofe  formerly  built  by  Agricola  :  and  if  it 
did  not  ferve  the  fame  purpole  in  this,  there  mull  have  been  no  military  Avay  attending  it. — The  fouth  rampart 
might  ferve  (or  an  inner  defence  in  cafe  the  enemy  Ihould  beat  them  from  anv  part  of  the  principal  rampart, 
or  might  be  defigned  to  protedl  the  foldiers  from  any  fudden  attack  of  the  provincial  Britons. — For  many 
ages,  this  work  hath  been  in  fo  ruinous  a  condition,  that  it  is  impofliblc  to  difeover  its  original  dimenfions  with 
Certainty.  I  ram  their  appearance,  it  feems  probable  that  the  principal  rampart  wWs  at  leafl  ic  or  12  feet 

high, 


t 
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Adrian,  of  Plilegon,  one  of  his  freed-men,  a  very  learned  per- 
v"  1  '  fon,  was  prefixed  to  it  *.  He  had  great  wit  and  a 
*  ^  retentive  memory,  and  he  diftingui fired  himfelf  in  the 

in  Adriano  vari°us  branches  of  literature  and  fcieuce.  In  his  na¬ 
tural  difpofition  he  was  fufpicious,  envious,  cruel,  and 
lafcivious.  In  his  character  there  was  a  itrange  eom- 
pofition  of  virtues  and  vices.  He  was  affable,'  courteous, 
and  liberal  ;  but  he  was  capricious  and  uniteady  in  his 
attachments,  and  violent  in  his  refentment.  Thus  he 
was  diftruited  by  his  friends,  and  dreaded  by  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Antoninus  his  fucceffor  obtained  his  apotheohs  ; 
and  prevented  the  refcifion  of  his  ails,  which  the  fenate 
once  intended. 

Adrian  I.  Pope ,  afcended  the  papal  throne  A.  D. 
772.  He  was  the  fon  of  Theodore  a  Roman  noble¬ 
man,  and  poffeffed  confiderable  talents  for  bulinefs. 
He  maintained  a  Heady  attachment  to  Charlemagne, 
which  provoked  Defulerius,  a  king  of  the  Lombards,  to 
invade  the  Hate  of  Ravenna,  and  to  threaten  Rome  it- 
felf.  Charlemagne  rewarded  his  attachment,  by  march¬ 
ing  with  a  great  army  to  his  aid  5  and  having  gained 
many  confiderable  advantages  over  Defiderius,  lie  vi- 
fited  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  expreffed  his  piety  by  the 
humiliating  ceremony  of  killing  each  of  the  llcps,  as  he 
afcended  to  the  church  of  St  Peter.  The  affairs  ol 
the  church  now  claimed  Adrian’s  particular  attention  : 
for  Irene,  who  in  780  affirmed  the  regency  at  Conflanti- 
nople,  during  the  minority  of  her  ion  Conflantine,  wild¬ 
ing  to  reHore  the  worfhip  of  images,  applied  to  Adrian 
for  his  concurrence.  The  pontiff  readily  acquiefced  in 
her  propofal  for  calling  a  council,  and  conmnliioned 
two  leirates  to  attend  it.  The  firff  council,  however, 
was  difperfed  by  an  infurredlion  of  the  citizens  but  at 
the  next  meeting,  in  the  city  of  Nice,  in  7S7,  which 
was  protedled  by  a  military  force,  a  decree  was  palled 
for  reHoring  the  worfhip  of  images.  Adrian  approved 
the  decree,  but  in  the  weflern  church  it  was  deemed 
heretical  and  dangerous.  Charlemagne  condemned 
the  innovation,  and  the  French  and  Englilh  clergy 
concurred  in  oppofing  it.  A  treatile  containing  120 
heads  of  refutation,  was  circulated  as  the  work  of  Char¬ 
lemagne,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Caroline  Books,” 
in  oppofition  to  the  decree  of  the  conncil.  Tbis  work 
was  prefented  to  the  pope  by  the  king’s  amballador, 
and  the  pope  wrote  a  letter  to  Charlemagne  by  way  of 
reply.  The  king,  and  alfo  the  Gallican  and  Englifh 
churches,  retained  their  fentiments ;  and,  in  794,  a 
council  was  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  confiffing 
of  about  300  weffern  bifhops,  by  which  every  kind  of 
image-worfhip  was  condemned.  Adrian  did  not  live 
to  fee  a  termination  of  this  conteff  \  for  after  a  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  nearly  twenty-four  years,  he  died  in  795.  A- 
drian  feems  to  have  diredted  his  chief  attention  to  the 
embelliffiment  of  the  churches,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  citv  of  Rome  ;  and  he  was  probably  furnifhed 
bv  Charlemagne,  out  of  the  plunder  of  his  conqueHs, 
with  ample  means  for  this  purpofe. 

Adrian  II.  Pope,  fucceeded  Nicholas  I.  A.  D. 


£67.  Having  twice  refufed  the  dignity,  he  accepted  Adrian, 
it  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  united  requeft  of  v— 
the  clergy,  nobility,  and  people.  The  conteff  for  power 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  had  been  very 
violent  fome  years  before  his  accellion  to  the  papal 
chair. 

Adrian,  during  this  conteff  with  the  eaftern  patri¬ 
arch,  was  extending  his  authority  over  the  kings  and 
princes  of  the  weft.  He  employed  his  w  hole  intereft  to 
induce  Charles  the  Bald,  who  had  taken  polfellion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  and  who  had  been  crowned 
at  Rheims  by  the  archbilhop  Hincmar,  to  relinquilh  it 
in  favour  of  the  emperor  •,  and  he  even  fent  legates  to 
the  king,  after  having  attempted  to  engage  Hincmar, 
the  clergy,  and  the  nobility,  to  defect  him,  ordering  him 
to  furrender  to  the  emperor’s  right.  The  king  was  in¬ 
vincible  •,  and  the  pope  wras  obliged  to  give  up  the  con¬ 
teff.  He  alfo  farther  interfered  in  the  concerns  of 
princes,  by  taking  Charles’s  rebellious  fon  Carloman, 
and  the  young  Hincmar,  billiop  of  Laon,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  fee.  He  proceeded  in  this 
bulinefs  fo  far,  that  he  was  under  a  necellity  of  fubmit- 
ting  without  gaining  his  point.  Death  terminated  his 
ambitious  projects  and  his  life  of  inquietude,  A.  D.  872, 
after  a  pontificate  of  five  years. 

Adrian  IV.  Pope,  the  only  Englilhman  who  eyer 
had  the  honour  of  fitting  in  the  papal  chair.  His 
name  was  Nicholas  Brekefpere ;  and  he  was  born  at 
Langley,  near  St  Alban’s,  in  Hertfordfliire.  His 
father  having  left  his  family,  and  taken  the  habit  of 
the.  monaftery  of  St  Alban’s,  Nicholas  was  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  loweft  offices  in  that  houfe  for  daily  fup- 
port.  After  fome  time,  he  delired  to  take  the  habit  in 
that  monaftery,  but  xvas  rejected  by  the  abbot  Richard. 

Upon  this  he  refolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  another  coun¬ 
try,  and  accordingly  went  to  Paris  ;  where,  though  in 
very  poor  circumftances,  he  applied  himfelf  to  his 
ftudies  with  great  affiduitv,  and  made  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
ficiency.  But  having  ftill  a  ffrong  inclination  to  a  re¬ 
ligious  life,  he  left  Paris,  and  removed  to  Provence, 
where  he  became  a  regular  clerk  in  the  monaftery  oi 
St  Rufus.  He  was  not  immediately  alloived  to  take 
the  habit  j  but  palled  fome  time,  by  way  of  trial,  in  re¬ 
commending  himfelf  to  the  monks  by  a  ftrict  attention 
to  all  their  commands.  This  behaviour,  together  with 
the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  and  prudent  converfation, 
rendered  him  fo  acceptable  to  thofe  religious,  that  af¬ 
ter  fome  time  they  entreated  him  to  take  the  habit  of 
the  canonical  order.  Here  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo 
much  by  his  learning  and  ftridf  obfervance  of  the  mo- 
naftic  difeipline,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  abbot,  he 
was  chofen  fuperior  of  that  houfe ;  and  we  are  told 
that  he  rebuilt  the  convent.  Pope  Eugenius  III. 
being  apprifed  of  the  great  merit  of  Nicholas,  and 
thinking  he  might  be  ferviceable  to  the  church  in  a 
higher  ftation,  created  him  cardinal-Jjifhop  of  Alba 
in  1146.  In  1148,  his  holinefs  fent  him  legate  to 
Denmark  and  Norway  j  where,  by  his  fervent  preach- 


high,  and  the  fouth  one  not  much  lefs  j  but  the  north  one  was  confiderably  lower.  From  the  dimenfions  of 
the  ditch,  taken  as  it  paffes  through  a  limeftone  quarry  at  Harlow-hill,  it  appears  to  have  been  9  feet  deep, 
and  1 1  wide  at  the  top,  but  fomeWnat  narrower  at  the  bottom.  The  north  rampart  was  about  20  fyet  defiant 
from  the  ditch. 
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Adrian,  ing  and  diligent  inftruddions,  he  converted  thofe  bar- 

1 - v  "  '  barous  nations  to  the  Chrillian  faith,  and  erected  Up- 

fal  into  an  archiepilcopal  lee.  When  lie  returned  to 
Rome,  he  was  received  by  the  pope  and  cardinals  with 
great  marks  of  honour ;  and  Pope  Anaftafius,  who 
i’ucceeded  Eugenius,  happening  to  die  at  this  time, 
Nicholas  was  unanimoully  chofen  to  the  holy  fee,  in 
November  1154,  and  he  took  the  name  of  Adrian. 
Y\  hen  the  news  of  his  promotion  reached  England, 
King  Henry  II.  fent  Robert  abbot  of  St  Alban’s,  and 
three  bifhops,  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
election  ;  upon  which  occafion  Adrian  granted  very 
coniiderable  privileges  to  the  mouaftery  of  St  Alban’s, 
particularly  an  exemption  from  all  epifcopal  jurifdic- 
tion,  excepting  to  the  lee  of  Rome.  Adrian,  in  the 
beginning  ol  his  pontificate,  boldly  withftood  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  Roman  people  to  recover  their  ancient 
liberty  under  the  confuls,  and  obliged  thofe  magillrates 
to  abdicate  their  authority,  and  leave  the  government 
of  the  city  to  the  pope.  In  1155,  he  drove  the  he¬ 
retic  Arnaud  of  Brefle,  and  his  followers,  out  of 
Rome.  The  fame  year  he  excommunicated  William 
king  of  Sicily,  who  ravaged  the  territories  of  the 
church,  and  ablolved  that  prince’s  lubjects  from  their 
allegiance.  About  the  fame  time,  Frederick  king  of 
the  Romans,  having  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful 
army,  Adrian  met  him  near  Sutrium,  and  concluded 
a  peace  with  him.  At  this  interview,  Frederick  con¬ 
tented  to  hold  the  pope’s  ftirrup  whilft  he  mounted  on 
horfeback.  After  which,  his  holinefs  conducted  that 
prince  to  Rome,  and  in  St  Peter’s  church  placed  the 
imperial  crown  on  his  head,  to  the  great  mortification 
of  the  Roman  people,  who  affembled  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  and  killed  feveral  of  the  Imperialifts.  The 
next  year  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about  between 
the  pope  and  the  Sicilian  king,  that  prince  taking  an 
oath  to  do  nothing  farther  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
church,  and  Adrian  granting  him  the  title  of  Kins;  of 
the  two  Sicilies.  He  built  and  fortified  feveral  caliles, 
and  left  the  papal  dominions  in  a  more  flourilhing  con¬ 
dition  than  he  found  them.  But  notwithftanding  all 
his  fuccefs,  he  was  extremely  fenfible  of  the  disquietudes 
attending  fo  high  a  ftation  5  and  declared  to  his  coun¬ 
tryman  John  ot  Salilhurv,  that  all  the  former  hardships 
of  his  life  were  mere  amufement  to  the  misfortunes  of 
the  popedom  ;  that  he  looked  upon  St  Peter’s  chair  to 
be  the  mod  uneafy  feat  in  the  world  ;  and  that  his 
•  Baronius  crown  feemed  to  be  clapped  burning  on  his  head  *.  He 
Annal.  tom  died  September  1.  1159,  in  the  fourth  year  and  tenth 
month  of  his  pontificate  ;  and  was  buried  in  St  Peter’s 
church,  near  the  tomb  of  his  predeceffor  Eugenius. 
There  are  extant  feveral  letters,  and  fome  homilies, 
written  by  Pope  Adrian. 

Adrian  \  .  Pope,  a  Genoefe,  whofe  name  was  Ot- 
toboni  liefci,  fucceeded  Innocent  V.  A.  D.  1276.  He 
was  by  his  uncle  Innocent  IV.  created  cardinal  deacon 
ot  St  Adrian,  and  in  1254  fent  by  him  to  England, 
to  fettle  the  difputes  between  Henry  III.  and  his  ba¬ 
rons.  He  was  employed  again  for  the  fame  purpole, 
by  Clement  III.  when  he  ifl’ued  a  fentence  of  excom¬ 
munication  againft  the  king’s  enemies.  When  he  was 
congratulated  on  his  acceffion  to  the  papal  chair,  he 
laid,  “  l  wifli  you  had  found  me  a  healthv  cardinal, 
rather  than  a  dying  pope.”  After  his  cletlion  he 
went  to  iterbo  to  meet  the  emperor  Rodo’phus,  tor 
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the  purpofe  of  oppofing  the  ufurpation  of  Charles,  king 
ot  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  but  died  foon  after  his  arrival, 
having  enjoyed  his  dignity  only  thirty-eight  days.  He 
zealoufly  encouraged  the  crulade  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  upon  his  election  fent  a  large  fum  to  Conftautinople 
towards  building  galleys. 

Adrian,  cardinal  prieft,  of  the  title  of  St  Chry- 
fogonus,  was  a  native  of  Cornetto  in  Tufcany.  In¬ 
nocent  \  III.  lent  him  nuncio  into  Scotland  and  into 
France  ;  and  after  he  had  been  clerk  and  treafurer  of 
the  apoftolic  chamber,  Pope  Alexander  \  I.  whofe  l'e- 
eretarv  he  had  been,  honoured  him  with  the  cardinal’s 
hat.  His  life  was  a  continued  i'cene  of  odd  alterations. 
He  narrowly  efcaped  death  the  day  Alexander  VI. 
poifoned  himl'elf  by  mill  ake.  Afterward  he  drew  upon 
himfelf  the  hatred  of  Julius  II.  fo  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  and  hide  himfelf  in  the  mountains  of  Trent. 
Having  been  recalled  by  Leo  X.  he  was  fo  ungrate¬ 
ful,  that  he  engaged  in  a  conlpiracy  againft  him.  The 
pope  pardoned  his  fault  ;  but  the  cardinal,  not  caring 
to  trull  to  this,  made  his  efcape,  and  it  could  never 
be  known  exactly  what  was  become  of  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  firlfc  who  effectually  reformed  the  Latin 
llyle.  He  lludied  Cicero  with  great  fuccefs,  and 
made  many  excellent  obl'ervations  on  the  propriety  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  The  treatil'e  he  compoled  De  Ser- 
mone  Latino,  is  a  proof  ol  this.  He  had  begun  a  La¬ 
tin  tranilation  of  the  Old  Teftament.  He  wrote  De 
V era  Philojbphia  :  This  treatil’e  was  printed  at  Cologne, 
1548. 

Adrian  N  I.  Pope,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1459. 
His  father  was  not  able  to  maintain  him  at  l'chool,  but 
he  got  a  place  at  Louvain,  in  a  college  in  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  fcholars  wrere  maintained  gratis.  It  is 
reported  that  he  ufed  to  read  in  the  night  time  by  the 
light  of  the  lamps  in  the  churches  or  ftreets.  He  made 
a  coniiderable  progrefs  in  all  the  fciences  ;  led  an  ex- 
emplary  life  :  and  there  never  was  a  man  lefs  intriguing 
and  forward  than  he  was.  He  took  his  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  divinity  at  Louvain  5  was  foon  after  made  canon 
of  St  Peter’s,  and  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  and 
then  dean  of  St  Peter’s  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  an  academical  life, 
to  be  tutor  to  the  archduke  Charles.  This  young 
prince  made  no  great  progrefs  under  him  :  however, 
never  was  a  tutor  more  conliderably  rewarded  ;  for  it 
was  by  Charles  V.’s  credit  he  was  raifed  to  the  papal 
throne.  Leo  X.  had  given  him  the  cardinal’s  hat  in 
1517.  After  this  pope’s  death,  feveral  cabals  in  the 
conclave  ended  in  the  election  of  Adrian,  with  which 
the  people  of  Rome  were  very  much  difpleafed.  He 
would  not  change  his  name,  and  in  every  thing  he 
fhowed  a  great  difiike  for  all  oftentation  and  fenfual 
pleafures,  though  Inch  an  averfion  had  been  long  ago 
out  of  date.  He  was  very  partial  to  Charles  V.  and 
did  not  enjoy,  much  tranquillity  under  the  triple  crown. 
He  lamented  much  the  wicked  morals  of  the  clergy, 
and  wifiicd  to  eftablilli  a  reformation  of  manners  among 
them.  He  died  September  14.  1523. 

ADRIANI,  Joanni  Battista,  was  born  of  a  pa¬ 
trician  family  at  Florence  in  1511.  He  wrote  a  fii- 
ftory  of  his  own  Times  in  Italian  which  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  Guicciardini,  beginning  at  the  year  1 536 ; 
to  which  Thnanus  acknowledges  himfelf  greatly  in¬ 
debted  :  befides  which,  he  compofed  fix  funeral  ora 
B  b  3  tious, 


Adrian, 

Adriani. 
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Adriani  tions,  on  tlie  emperor  Charles  A .  and  other  noble 
1]  perfonages  5  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  author  of 
Adrianum.  a  ]oncr  letter  on  ancient  painters  and  fculptors,  prefix- 
/  ed  to  the  third  volume  of  V atari .  He  died  at  Florence 
in  1579. 

ADRIANI  STS,  in  ecclefiafiical  hifbory,  a  fed  of 
heretics  divided  into  two  branches,  the  firil  were  dil- 
ciples  of  Simon  Magus,  and  flouriihed  about  the  year 
34.  Theodoret  is  the  only  perfon  who  has  preferved 
their  name  and  memory ;  but  he  gives  us  no  account  of 
their  origin.  Probably  this  feet,  and  the  lix  others 
which  fprung  from  the  Simon  ians,  took  their  name  from 
the  particular  dil'ciples  of  Simon.  The  fecond  were 
the  followers  of  Adrian  HamRead  the  anabaptiil  and 
held  i’ome  particular  errors  concerning  Chriit. 

ADRIANOPLE,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Romania,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop 
under  the  patriarch  of  Conitantinople.  it  is  about 
feven  or  eight  miles  in  circumference,  including  the  old 
city  and  fome  gardens.  The  houfes  are  low,  mollly 
built  of  mud  and  clay,  and  fome  of  brick :  and  the 
ilreets  are  exceedingly  dirty.  The  walls  and  towers  are 
in  a  great  meafure  fallen  to  decay.  However,  there  is 
a  beautiful  bazar,  or  market,  half  a  mile  long,  called 
Ali  Balia.  It  is  a  vail  arched  building,  with  lix  gates, 
and  365  well  furnifhed  fliops,  kept  by  Turks,  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  Jews,  who  pay  live  crowns  a-month  for 
each  lhop.  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  nations 
and  religions  may  be  about  100,000  5  but  it  is  dear 
living  here,  becaufe  the  provilions  are  brought  from 
diltant  places.  The  air  is  wholefome,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  very  pleal'ant  in  the  fummer  time,  on  account  of 
the  river  and  Rreams  that  run  near  and  about  the  city  ; 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Mariza.  Thele  promote 
and  prel'erve  the  verdure  of  the  gardens,  meadows,  and 
fields,  for  a  coniiderable  part  of  the  year.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  there  is  plenty  of  game.  Near  the  principal  ba¬ 
zar  there  is  another,  about  a  mile  in  length,  covered 
with  boards,  with  holes  on  each  fide  to  let  in  the  light. 
It  is  full  of  good  fliops,  which  contain  all  kinds  of 
commodities.  Sultan  Selim’s  mofque  Hands  on  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  in  the  midil  of  the  city  and  hence  this 
magnificent  flrudure  may  be  feen  on  all  iides.  Every 
thing  made  of  gold  and  filver,  jewels,  pillols,  feimi- 
tars,  &c.  are  fold  in  another  part  of  the  city,  called 
bv  travellers  the  bvzejlein,  though  it  differs  little  from 
a  bazar..  This  contains  about  200  ihops,  and  is  co¬ 
vered  like  the  former  :  but  the  covering  is  lupported 
by  two  rows  of  large  pillars.  The  grand  vizier’s  pa¬ 
lace  is  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  houle,  after  the 
Turkifli  manner  of  building.  The  emperor’s  feraglio 
is  a  regular  Rrudure,  in  a  plain  near  the  river  Tungia. 
It  is  two  miles  in  compals,  and  has  feven  gates,  befides 
thofe  of  the  gardens,  which  are  feveral  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mullah  cadi,  who 
has  an  abfolute  authority  both  in  civil  and  criminal  mat¬ 
ters.  In  the  time  of  the  plague,  or  war,  the  grand  fig- 
nior  fometimes  refides  here.  The  Turks  took  this  city 
from  the  Greeks  in  1362,  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
empire,  till  Mahomet  II.  took  ConRantinople  in  1453. 
E.  Long.  26.  27.  N.  Lat.  41.  41. 

ADRIANUM  (or  Adriaticum)  mare,  in  An¬ 
cient  Geography,  now  the  gulf  of  A  enice,  a  large  bay 
in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Dalmatia,  Sclavonia, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  It  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
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KoZttos  j  and  Adria  by  the  Romans,  (as  Arbiter  Adna:  Adrianum 
Not  us,  Hor. )  Cicero  calls  it  Hadrianum  Mere  ;  A’  irgil  || 
has  Hadriaiicas  Undas.  It  is  commonly  called  Marc ,  Advent~ 
Adriaticum  without  an  aipiration  5  but  whether  it 
ought  to  have  one,  is  a  dilpute :  if  the  appellation  is 
from  Hadria,  the  town  of  the  Piceni,  it  mull  be  writ¬ 
ten  Hadriaticum,  becaule  the  emperor’s  name,  who 
thence  derives  Ins  origin,  is  on  coins  and  Hones  irludm- 
anus  ;  but  if  from  the  town  in  the  territory  of  A  enice, 
as  the  more  ancient,  and  of  which  that  of  the  Piceni 
is  a  colony,  this  will  juffify  the  common  appellation 
Adriaticum. 

ADROGATION,  in  Roman  antiquities,  a  ipccies. 
of  adoption,  whereby  a  perlou  who  was  capable  of 
chooling  for  bimfelf  was  admitted  by  another  into  the 
relation  of  a  fon.  The  word  is  compounded  of  ad, 

“  to,”  and  rogare,  “  to  alk  on  account  of  a  quefiion 
put  in  the  ceremony  of  it,  AYhether  the  adopter  would 
take  fuch  a  perfon  for  his  fon  ?  and  another  to  the 
adoptive,  Whether  he  confented  to  become  fuch  a  per- 
fon’s  fon  ? 

ADSIDELLA,  in  antiquity,  the  table  at  which  the 
flaniens  fat  during  the  iacrifices. 

ADSTRICTION,  among  phyficians,  a  term  ufed 
to  denote  the  rigidity  ot  any  part. 

ADUACA,  or  Atuaca,  anciently  a  large  and  fa¬ 
mous  city  of  the  Tungri ;  now  a  fniall  and  inconlider- 
able  village,  called  Tongeren,  in  the  biihopric  of  Liege, 
to  the  north-well  of  the  city  of  Liege,  in  the  territory 
of  Haipengow,  on  the  rivulet  Jecker,  that  ioon  al¬ 
ter  falls  into  the  Maefe.  E.  Long.  5.  52.  N.  Lat.  50. 

54- 

ADVANCE,  in  the  mercantile  Hyle,  denotes  money 
paid  before  goods  are  delivered,  work  done,  or  bufineis 
performed. 

ADV  ANCED,  in  a  general  fenfo,  denotes  fomc- 
t’ning  poffed  or  fituated  before  another.  Thus, 

Advanced  Ditch ,  ill  Fortification,  is  that  which  lur- 
rounds  the  glacis  or  efplanade  of  a  place. 

Advanced  Guard,  or  Vanguard,  in  the  art  ol  war, 
the  firil  line  or  divifion  of  an  army,  ranged  or  marching 
in  order  of  battle  ;  or,  it  is  that  part  which  is  next  the 
enemy,  and  marches  firil  towards  them. 

Advanced  Guard,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a 
fniall  party  of  horl'e  Rationed  before  the  main  guard. 

ADA'ANCER,  among  fportfmen,  one  ol  the  Harts 
or  branches  of  a  buck’s- attire,  betw  een  the  back  antler 
and  the  palm. 

ADUAR,  in  the  Arabian  and  Moorifii  cuHoms,  a 
kind  of  ambulatory  village,  coniilling  of  tents,  which 
thele  people  remove  from  one  place  to  another,  as  fuits- 
their  conveniency. 

ADVENT,  in  the  calendar,  properly  fignifies  the 
approach  of  the  feall  of  the  nativity.  It  includes  four 
Sundays,  which  begins  ou  St  Andrew’s  day  or  on  the 
Sunday  before  or  after  it.  During  advent,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  octaves  of  epiphany,  the  lolemnizing  ot 
marriage  is  forbidden  without  a  fpecial  licenle.  It  is 
appointed  to  employ  the  thoughts  of  Chriflians  on  the 
firil  advent  or  coming  of  Cbrifit  in  the  fleih,  and  his 
fecond  advent  or  coming  to  judge  the  world.  The  pri¬ 
mitive  ChriHians  pradifed  great  auRerity  during  this 
feafon. 

Ad  ventrem  inspiciendum,  ininwgawrit  by  which 
a  wc man  is  to  Ic  fc arched  whether  lhe  be  with  child 
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Advent,  by  a  former  huiband,  on  her  withholding  of  lands  from 
Adventure,  the  next,  failing  iffue  of  her  own  body. 

'  v  ADVENTURE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fome  extraor¬ 
dinary  or  accidental  event.  It  alfo  denotes  a  hazardous 
or  difficult  undertaking. 

Bill  of  Adventure,  among  merchants,  a  writing 
figned  by  a  merchant,  teflifying  the  goods  mentioned 
in  it  to  be  {Lipped  on  hoard  a  certain  veilel  belonging 
to  another  perfon,  who  is  to  run  all  hazards  ;  the  mer¬ 
chant  only  obliging  himfelf  to  account  to  him  for  the 
produce. 

Adventure  Bui/,  in  A  an  Diemen’s  land.  “  There 
is  a  beautiful  fandy  beach,  about  two  miles  long,  at  the 
bottom  of  Adventure  bay,  formed  to  all  appearance 
by  the  particles  which  the  lea  wafhes  from  a  fine  white 
iand-llone.  This  beach  is  very  well  adapted  for  haul¬ 
ing  a  feine.  Behind  it  is  a  plain,  with  a  brackilli 
lake,  out  of  which  we  caught,  by  angling,  fome  bream 
and  trout.  The  parts  adjoining  the  bay  are  moffly 
hilly,  and  are  an  entire  foreft.  of  tall  trees,  rendered 
ulmoff  impaffable  by  brakes  of  fern,  fhrubs,  &.e.  The 
foil  on  the  flat  land,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
hills,  is  fandv,  or  confifls  of  a  yellowifh  earth,  and 
in  fome  parts  of  a  reddifh  clay ;  but  further  up  the 
hills,  it  is  of  a  gray  tough  call.  This  country,  upon 
the  whole,  bears  many  marks  of  being  very  dry,  and 
the  heat  appears  to  be  great.  No  mineral  bodies,  nor 
Hones  of  any  other,  kind  than  the  white  fand-ftone, 
were  obferved  by  us  •,  nor  could  we  find  any  vegetables 
that  afforded  fubfiftence  for  man.  The  forefl  trees 
are  all  of  one  kind,  and  generally  quite  Hraight :  they 
bear  clufters  of  fmall  white  flowers.  The  principal 
plants  obferved,  are  wood-forrel,  milkwort,  cudweed, 
bell-flower,  gladiolus,  lamphire,  and  feveral  kinds  of 
fern  ;  the  only  quadruped,  a  fpecies  of  opoflum,  about 
twice  the  fize  of  a  large  rat.  The  kangooroo,  found 
further  northward  in  New  Holland,  may  alfo  be  flip- 
poled  to  inhabit  here,  as  fome  of  the  inhabitants  had 
pieces  of  the  fkin  of  that  animal. 

“  The  principal  forts  of  birds  in  the  woods  are  brown 
hawks  or  eagles,  crows,  large  pigeons,  yellowifh  parro- 
quets,  and  a  fpecies  which  they  called  motaeilla  cyanea, 
from  the  beautilul  azure  colour  of  its  head  and  neck. 
On  the  fhore  were  feveral  gulls,  black  oyftcr-catchers, 
or  lea  pies,  and  plovers  of  a  Hone  colour. 

“  The  inhabitants  feenied  mild  and  cheerful,  with 
little  of  that  wild  appearance  that  lavages  in  general 
have.  ITiey  are  almofl  totallv  devoid  of  perfonal  ac¬ 
tivity  or  genius,  and  are  nearly  upon  a  par  with  the 
wretched  natives  of  Terra  del  Fucgo.  They  difplay, 
however,  iomc  contrivance  in  their  method  of  cutting 
their  arms  and  bodies  in  lines  of  different  directions, 
raifed  above  the  furfaee  of  the  fkin.  Their  indiffer¬ 
ence  tor  preients,  their  general  inattention  and  want 
of  curiofity,  were  very  remarkable,  and  teftilicd  no 
acutcnefs  of  underHanding.  Their  complexion  is  a 
dull  black,  which  they  fometimes  heighten  by  Imut- 
ting  their  bodies,  as  was  fuppofed,  from  their  leaving 
a  mark  behind  on  any  clean  l’ubftance.  Their  hair  is 
perfectly  woolly,  and  is  dotted  pith  greale  and  red 
oclirc,  like  that  of  the  Hottentots.  Their  nolos  arc- 
broad  and  "full,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  projects 
confiderably.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  moderate  fize  ;  and 
though  they  arc  not  very  quick  or  piercing,  they  give 
the  countenance  a  frank,  cheerful,  and  plcaling  call. 


Their  teeth  are  not  very  white,  nor  well  fet,  and  their  Adventure 
months  are  too  wide  :  they  wear  their  beards  long,  and  || 
clotted  with  paint.  They  arc,  upon  the  whole,  well  Adult. 
proportioned,  though  their  belly  is  rather  protuberant.  v 
Their  favourite  attitude  is  to  Hand  with  one  fide  for¬ 
ward,  and  one  hand  grafping,  aerofs  the  hack,  the  op- 
polite  arm,  which  on  this  occafion  hangs  down  by  the 
fide  that  projects.”  Cook's  Voyages. 

ADVENTURER,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  one 
who  hazards  fomething. 

Adventurers,  is  particularly  ufed  for  an  ancient 
company  of  merchants  and  traders,  erected  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  lands,  territories,  trades,  &c.  unknown.  The 
iocietv  of  adventurers  had  its  rife  in  Burgundy,  and 
its  firll  eftablifhment  from  John  duke  of  Brabant  in 
i  248,^  being  known  by  the  name  of  The  brotherhood 
oj  St  1  hoinas  a  Bccket.  It  was  afterwards  tranflated 
into  England,  and  lucceffively  confirmed  by  Edward 
ill.  and  IV.  Richard  III.  Henry  IV.  V.  VI.  and 
\  II.  who  gave  it  the  appellation- of  Merchant  Adven¬ 
turers. 

AD\  ERB,  in  Grammar ,  a  particle  joined  to  a  verb, 
adjective,  or  participle,  to  explain  their  manner  of  act¬ 
ing  or  {offering;  or  to  mark  fome  circumHance  or 
quality  fignified  by  them.  The  word  is  formed  from 
the  prepoiition  ad,  “  to,”  and  verbum ,  “  a  verb and 
iignifies  literally  a  word  joined  to  a  verb,  to  fiiow  how, 
when,  or  where,  one  is,  does,  or  fullers  ;  as,  the  boy 
paints  neatly ,  writes  ill ;  the  houfe  Hands  there,  &c. 

See  Grammar. 

ADVERSARIA,  among  the  ancients,  a  book  of 
accounts,  not  unlike  our  journals,  or  day  books.  It  is 
more  particularly  ufed  for  a  kind  of  common-place 
book.  See  Common-place  book. 

A  D  VERSATIV  E,  in  Grammar ,  a  word  expreffing 
fome  difference  between  w’nat  goes  before  and  what 
follows  it.  Th'us,  in  the  phrafe,  he  is  an  hovcjl  man, 
but  a  great  enthufwjl,  the  word  but  is  an  adverfative 
conjunction. 

ADVERSATOR,  in  antiquity,  a  fervant  who  at¬ 
tended  the  rich  in  returning  from  (upper,  to  give  them 
notice  of  any  ohilaeles  in  the  way,  at  which  tin  \ 
might  he  apt  to  Humble. 

AD\  ERTISEMENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
any  information  given  to  perfons  interefled  in  an  affair  ; 
and  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  brief  account  of  an 
affair  inlerted  in  the  public  papers,  for  the  information 
of  all  concerned. 

ADULA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  mountain  in 
Tlhatia,  or  the  country  of  the  Grifotts,  part  of  the  Alps, 
in  which  are  the  fountains  of  the  Rhine  ;  now  St  Go¬ 
tha  rds. 

ADI  LR,  or  Adults,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town 
of  Egypt  built  by  fugitive  Haves,  dtftant  from  its  port 
on  the  Red  lea  20  {India.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants 
Advhtce.  The  epithet  is  either  Adulitanvs  ;  as,  Mo- 
numentum  AduUtunum,  on  the  pompous  infeription  o{ 
the  Hatue  of  Ptolemv  Eucrgetes,  publifhed  by  Leo 
Alatius,  at  Rome  in  1631,  and  to  bo  found  in  Spoil 
and  TheVenot  :  or  Adu lints  ;  as  Adulicus  Sinus,  a  part 
of  the  Red  fca. 

ADULT,  an  appellation  given  to  any  tiling  that  is 
arrived  at  maturity:  Thus  we  fay  an  adult  perfon,  an 
adult  plant,  &o.  Among  civilians,  it  denotes  a  youth 
between  14  and  25  years  of  age. 


ADULTERER 
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Adulterer  ADULTERER,  a  man  who  commits  adultery. 

||  See  Adultery. 

Adulterine.^  ADULTERESS,  a  woman  guilty  of  Adultery. 
v  An  adulterefs,  by  our  law,  undergoes  no  temporal  pu- 
nilhment  whatever,  except  the  lot's  of  her  dower  ;  and 
tlie  does  not  lofe  even  that,  if  her  hutband  is  weak 
enough  to  be  reconciled  to  her,  and  cohabit  with  her 
after  the  offence  committed.  13  Ed.  I.  cap.  34. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  adultereii’es  are  fuch 
either  by  the  canon  or  civil  law.  According  to  the 
former,  a  woman  is  an  adulterefs  who,  either  being 
herfelf  married,  converfes  carnally  with  another  man 
or  being  hngle  herfelf,  converfes  with  a  man  that  is 
married.  According  to  the  latter,  ihe  is  not  an  adul¬ 
terefs,  if  file  be  not  herfelf  in  the  married  Rate,  though 
fhe  converfes  wuth  a  man  that  is.  The  crime,  in  this 
cafe,  was  more  properly  called  Jluprum  than  adulterium. 
Hence,  among  the  Romans,  the  Word  adultera ,  “  a- 
dulterefs,”  differed  from  pellex,  which  denoted  a  fingle 
woman  who  cohabited  with  a  married  man  :  and  pel- 
lex  differed  from  concubina ,  which  fignified  her  w  ho  had 
only  intercourfe  with  an  immarried  man.  The  former 
w;as  reputed  infamous,  and  the  other  innocent. 

ADULTERATION,  the  act  of  debating,  by  an 
improper  mixture,  fomething  that  was  pure  and  ge¬ 
nuine. 

The  word  is  Latin,  formed  of  the  verb  adultcrare, 
“  to  corrupt,”  by  mingling  fomething  foreign  to  any 
fubftance.  W  e  have  laws  againft  the  adulteration  of 
coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  fnuff,  wine,  beer,  bread,  wax, 
hairpowder,  &c. 

Adulteration  of  coin,  properly  imports  the  making 
or  calling  of  a  wrong  metal,  or  with  too  bale  or  too 
much  alloy.  ^  , 

Adulterations  of  coins  are  effected  divers  ways  :  as, 
by  forging  another  ftamp  or  infeription  j  by  mixing 
impure  metals  w  ith  the  gold  or  filver :  moll  properly, 
by  making  ufe  of  a  wrong  metal,  or  an  undue  alloy, 
or  too  great  an  admixture  of  the  bafer  metals  with 
gold  or  1'ilver.  Counterfeiting  the  ftamp,  or  clipping 
and  leffening  the  weight,  do  not  fo  properly  come 
under  the  denomination  of  adulterating.  Evelyn  gives 
rules  and  methods  both  of  adulterating  and  detecting 
adulterated  metals,  &c. — Adulterating  is  fomewhat  lei’s 
extenfive  than  debufing,  which  includes  diminilhing, 
clipping,  &c. 

To  adulterate  or  debafe  the  current  coin,  is  a  capi¬ 
tal  crime  in  all  nations. — The  ancients  punifhed  it  with 
great  feverity:  among  the  Egyptians  both  hands  were 
cut  off:  and  by  the  civil  law,  the  offender  was  thrown 
to  wild  beafts.  The  emperor  Tacitus  enadted,  That 
counterfeiting  the  coin  lhould  be  capital  •,  and  under 
Conftantine  it  w'as  made  treafon,  as  it  is  all'o  among 
us.  The  adulterating  of  gems  is  a  curious  art,  and 
the  methods  of  detedling  it  no  lefs  ufeful.  Nichols 
Lapid.  p.  18. 

ADULTERINE,  in  the  Civil  Laic,  is  particularly 
applied  to  a  child  iffued  from  an  adulterous  amour  or 
commerce.  Adulterine  children  are  more  odious  than 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  fingle  perfons. — The  Ro¬ 
man  law  even  refufes  them  the  title  of  natural  children ; 
as  if  nature  difowned  them. — Adulterine  children  are 
not  eafily  difpenfed  with  for  admiilion  to  orders.  Thofe 
are  not  deemed  adulterine,  who  are  begotten  of  a  wo¬ 
man  openly  married,  through  ignorance  of  a  former 
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wife  being  alive. — By  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Adulterine, 
Paris,  adulterine  children  are  declared  not  legitimated  Adultery, 
by  the  fubfequent  marriage  of  the  parties,  even  though  "  » 
a  papal  difpenfation  be  had  for  luch  marriage,  wherein 
is  a  claufe  of  legitimation. 

Adulterine  Marriages,  in  St  Auguftine’s  fenfe, 
denote  fecond  marriages,  contracted  after  a  divorce. 

ADULTERY,  an  unlawful  commerce  between  one 
married  perfon  and  another,  or  between  a  married  and 
unmarried  perion. 

Puniihments  have  been  annexed  to  adultery  in  moll 
ages  and  nations,  though  of  different  degrees  of  feve¬ 
rity.  In  many  it  has  been  capital  :  in  others  venial, 
and  attended  only  with  flight  pecuniary  mul&s.  Some 
of  the  penalties  are  lerious,  and  even  cruel ;  others  of 
a  jocole  and  humorous  kind.  Even  contrary  things 
have  been  enacted  as  puniihments  tor  adultery.  By  lome 
law's,  the  criminals  are  forbidden  marrying  together, 
in  cafe  they  became  fingle  ;  by  others,  they  are  iorbid- 
den  to  marry  any  befides  each  other ;  by  tome,  they  are 
incapacitated  from  ever  committing  the  like  crime 
again  ;  by  others,  they  are  glutted  with  it  till  it  be¬ 
comes  downright  nauteous. 

Among  the  rich  Greeks,  adulterers  were  allowed  to 
redeem  themfelves  by  a  pecuniary  fine  ;  the  wrcman’s 
father,  in  fuch  cafes,  returned  the  dower  he  had  receiv¬ 
ed  from  her  hufband,  which  tome  think  w  as  retunded 
by  the  adulterer.  Another  punilhment  among  thofe 
people,  was  putting  out  the  eyes  ot  adulterers. 

The  Athenians  had  an  extraordinary  way  of  punifli- 
ing  adulterers,  called  xy#$ct£oidung,  practifed 

at  leaft  on  the  poorer  fort  who  were  not  able  to  pay 
the  fines.  This  was  an  awkward  fort  ot  empalement, 
performed  by  thrufting  one  of  the  largeft  radithes  up 
the  anus  of  the  adulterer,  or,  in  defedt  thereof,  a  fith 
with  a  large  head,  called  mugil,  “  mullet.”  A  leans  is 
faid  to  have  died  this  way,  though  it  is  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  the  punifhment  w'as  reputed  mortal.  Juvenal  and 
Catullus  fpeak  of  this  cutlom  as  received  alio  among 
the  Romans,  though  not  authorized  by  an  exprefs  law 
as  it  was  among  the  Greeks. 

There  are  various  conjectures  concerning  the  ancient 
punilhment  of  adultery  among  the  Romans.  Some 
will  have  it  to  have  been  made  capital  by  a  law  ot  Ro¬ 
mulus,  and  again  by  the  twelve  tables.  Others,  that 
it  W'as  firft  made  capital  by  Augullus  ;  and  others,  not 
before  the  emperor  Conftantine.  The  truth  is,  the  pu- 
nifiiment  in  the  early  days  wras  very  various,  much  be¬ 
ing  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  hufband  and  parents  of 
the  adulterous  wife,  who  exercifed  it  difterently,  rather 
with  the  filence  and  countenance  of  the  magiftrate  than 
any  formal  authority  from  him.  Thus  we  are  told,  the 
wife’s  father  was  allowed  to  kill  both  parties,  when 
caught  in  the  fa 61,  provided  he  did  it  immediately,  kill¬ 
ed  both  together,  and  as  it  were  with  one  blow.  1  he 
fame  power  ordinarily  was  not  indulged  the  hufband, 
except  the  crime  were  committed  with  fome  mean  or 
infamous  perfon  }  though,  in  other  cafes,  if  his  rage, 
carried  him  to  put  them  to  death,  he  was  not  pumthed 
as  a  murderer.  On  many  occafions,  however,  revenge 
was  not  earned  fo  far  ;  but  mutilating,  caftrating,  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  ears,  nofes,  &c.  ferved  the  turn.  Ihe  pu- 
nifliment  allotted  by  the  lex  Julia,  was  not,  as  many 
have  imagined,  death  j  but  rather  ban-fhment,  or  de¬ 
portation,  being  interdicted  fire  and  water :  though 

Otfavius 
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Adultery'.  OCtavius  appears,  in  feveral  inftanceS,  to  have  gone 
1  beyond  his  own  law,  and  to  have  put  adulterers  to 
death.  Under  Macrinus,  many  were  burnt  at  a  Hake. 
Conftantine  Hr  It  by  law  made  the  crime  capital.  Un¬ 
der  Conftantius  and  Conltans,  adulterers  were  burnt,  or 
iewed  in  Hacks  and  thrown  into  the  lea.  Under  Leo 
and  Marcian,  the  penalty  was  abated  to  perpetual  ba- 
niilnnent,  or  cutting  oft’  the  note.  Under  Juftinian,  a 
tarther  mitigation  was  granted,  at  leaft  in  favour  of  the 
wife,  who  was  only  to  be  fcourged,  lofe  her  dower,  and 
be  1'nut  up  in  a  monafterV  :  after  two  years,  the  huf- 
band  was  at  liberty  to  take  her  back  again  ;  if  he  re¬ 
futed,  the  was  thaven,  and  made  a  nun  for  life  :  But 
it  Bill  remained  death  in  the  hulband.  The  reafon  al¬ 
leged  for  this  difference  is,  that  the  woman  is  the  weak¬ 
er  veftel.  Matthams  declaims  againft  the  emprefs 
Theodora,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  caufe  of 
this  law,  as  well  as  of  others  procured  in  favour  of  that 
lex  from  the  emperor. 

Under  Theodolius,  women  convicted  of  this  crime 
were  puuiihed  after  a  very  lingular  manner,  viz.  bv  a 
public  conit upration  j  being  locked  up  in  a  narrow 
cell,  and  forced  to  admit  to  their  embraces  all  the  men 
that  would  offer  themlelves.  To  this  end,  the  gallants 
were  to  drei's  themlelves  on  purpofe,  having  feveral  lit¬ 
tle  bells  fattened  to  their  clothes,  the  tinkling  of  which 
-  gave  notice  to  thofe  without  of  every  motion.  This 
cultom  was  again  abolifhed  by  the  fame  prince. 

By  the  Jewilh  law,  adultery  was  punilhed  by  death 
in  both  parties,  where  they  were  both  married,  or  on¬ 
ly  the  woman.  The  Jews  had  a  particular  method  of 
trying,  or  rather  purging,  an  adulterels,  or  a  woman 
iulpected  of  the  crime,  by  making  her  drink  the  bit¬ 
ter  waters  of  jeaiouly  5  which,  if  ihe  were  guilty,  made 
her  fwcll. 

Amongll  the  Mingrelians,  according  to  Chardin, 
adultery  is  punilhed  with  the  forfeiture  of  a  hog,  which 
is  ufually  eaten  in  good  friendflnp  between  the  gallant, 
the  adulterels,  and  the  cuckold.  In  fome  parts  of  the 
Indies,  it  is  faid  any  man’s  wife  is  permitted  to  pro- 
ftitute  herl’elfto  him  who  will  .give  an  elephant  for  the 
ufe  of  her  ;  and  it  is  reputed  no  fmall  glory  to  her  to 
have  been  rated  fo  high.  Adultery  is  faid  to  be  fo 
frequent  in  Ceylon,  that  not  a  woman  but  praCtifes  it, 
notwithftanding  its  being  punilhahle  with  death.  A- 
mong  the  Japanefe,  and  divers  other  nations,  adultery 
is  only  penal  in  the  woman.  Among  the  Abyilinians, 
the  crime  of  the  hulband  is  faid  to-be  only  punilhed  on 
the  innocent  wife.  In  the  Marian  illands,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  woman  is  not  pumfhable  for  adultery  ;  but 
it  the  man  go  aftray  he  pays  fevercly  :  the  wife  and 
her  relations  wafte  his  lands,  turn  him  out  of  bis  lioufe, 
Sec.  Among  the  Chinefe,  there  is  reafon  to  conclude 
that  adultery  is  not  capital  j  for  it  is  faid  that  fond  pa¬ 
rents  will  make  a  contract  with  their  daughters  future 
huibands  to  allow  them  the  indulgence  of  a  gallant. 

In  Spain,  they  punilhed  adultery  in  men  by  cutting 
off  that  part  which  had  been  the  inftrument  of  the 
crime.  In  Poland,  before  Cbrillianity  was  eftablilbed, 
they  punilhed  adultery  and  fornication  in  a  very  parti¬ 
cular  manner :  the  criminal  they  carried  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  place,  and  there  fattened  him  by  the  tcfticles  with 
a  nail  ;  laying  a  razor  within  his  reach,  and  leaving 
him  under  a  neceflity,  either  of  doing  jullicc  upon 
himfelf,  or  of  pcrilhing  in  that  condition. 


The  Saxons  formerly  burnt  the  adulterefs,  and  over  Adulter*, 
her  allies  erected  a  gibbet,  whereon  the  adulterer  was  y— - 

hanged.  In  this  kingdom,  likewife,  adultery,  by  the 
ancient  laws,  was  feverely  punilhed.  King  Edmund 
the  Saxon  ordered  adultery  to  be  punilhed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  homicide  5  and  Canute  the  Lane  ordered 
that  a  man  who  committed  adultery  lliould  be  baniih- 
ed,  and  that  the  woman  lliould  have  her  nofe  and  ears 
cut  off.  In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  it  was  punillied  with 
the  lots  of  eyes  and  genitals. 

In  Britain,  adultery  is  reckoned  a  fpiritual  ofi’ence, 
that  is,  cognizable  by  the  fpiritual  courts,  where  it  is 
punilhed  by  fine  and  penance.  The  common  law  takes 
110  farther  notice  of  it,  than  to  allow  the  party  griev-, 
ed  an  action  and  damages.  This  practice  is  often  cen- 
lured  by  foreigners,  as  making  too  light  of  a  crime, 
the  bad  confequences  of  which,  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vote,  are  fo  great.  It  has  been  anfwered,  that  per¬ 
haps  this  penalty,  by  civil  action,  is  more  wifely  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  the  frequency  of  the  offence,  which 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  all  laws,  than  a  feverer  punilb- 
ment.  Tie  that  by  a  judgement  of  law  is,  according 
to  circumilances,  it  ripped  of  great  part  of  his  fortune, 
thrown  into  prifon  till  he  can  pay  it,  or  forced  to  fly 
his  country,  will,  no  doubt,  in  molt  cafes,  own  that  he 
pays  dearly  for  his  amufement. 

As  to  the  moral  turpitude  of  this  offence,  fome  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  deny  or  explain  it  away  by  va¬ 
rious  arguments,  and  even  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture. 

On  the  part  of  the  man  who  foiicits  the  chaftity  of  a 
married  woman,  it  certainly  includes  the  crime  of  Se¬ 
duction,  and  is  attended  with  mifehief  frill  more 
complicated  and  extenfive  :  It  creates  a  new  fufferer, 
the  injured  hulband,  upon  whole  fimplicity  and  affec¬ 
tion  is  inflicted  a  wound  the  moft  painful  and  incura¬ 
ble  that  human  nature  knows.  The  infidelity  of  the 
woman  is  aggravated  by  cruelty  to  her  children,  who 
are  generally  involved  in  their  parents  illume,  and  al¬ 
ways  made  unhappy  by  their  quarrel. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  thefc  confequences  ought 
lefs  to  he  attributed  to  the  crime  than  to  the  difeovery. 

But,  in  the  firft  place,  the  crime  could  not  he  difeo- 
vered  unlefs  it  were  committed,  and  the  connjiiflion  is 
never  iecure  from  difeovery.  2dly,  If  adulterous  con¬ 
nections  were  allowable  whenever  the  parties  could 
hope  to  eicape  detection,  which  is  the  conclufion  to 
which  this  argument  leads,  the  hulband  would  he  left 
no  other  fecurity  for  his  wife’s  ehaftitv,  than  in  her 
want  of  opportunity  or  temptation  ;  which  would  pro¬ 
bably  deter  moft  men  from  marrying  y  or  renihr  mar¬ 
riage  a  ftate  of  continual  jealoufy  and  alarm  to  the  huf- 
band,  which  would  end  in  the  llavery  and  confinement 
of  the  wife. 

The  marriage  vow  is  “  witneffed  before  God,”  and 
accompanied  with  circumilances  of  folemnitv  and  reli¬ 
gion  which  approach  to  the  nature  of  an  oath.  The 
married  offender,  therefore,  incurs  a  crime  little  iliort 
of  periury,  and  the  feduCtion  of  a  married  woman  is 
little  lefs  than  hibernation  of  perjury  : — and  this  guilt 
is  independent  of  the  difeovery. 

But  the  ufual  apology  for  adultery  is  the  prior  tranf- 
greftion  of  the  other  party  ;  and  fo  far  indeed,  a-  the 
had  effcCts  of  adultery  are  anticipated  by  the  conduCt 
of  the  luilhand  or  wife  who  offends  fir'd,  '  e  gui.t  of 
the  fecond  ofteuder  is  extenuated.  But  this  can  never 
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St  John's  la  ted 


■Go/pel, 
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the  obligation  of  the  marriage  vow  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  reciprocal  fidelity }  a  conftruclion  which 
appears  founded  neither  in  expediency,  nor  in  the  terms 
of  the  vow,  'nor  in  the  defign  of  the  legillature  which 
prefcrihed  the  marriage  rite.  The  way  of  confideiing 
the  offence  upon  the  footing  of  provocation  and  retalia¬ 
tion,  is  a  childiih  trifling  with  words. 

44  Thou  fhalt  not  commit  adultery,”  was  an  inter¬ 
dict  delivered  bv  God  liimfelf ;  yet  Scripture  has  been 
adduced  as  giving  countenance  to  the  crime.  As  Chriih 

O  O 

told  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  “  Neither  do  I  con¬ 
demn  thee,”  we  mull  believe,  it  is  faid.  that  he  deemed 
her  conduct  either  not  criminal,  or  at  leaft  not  a  crime 
of  the  heinous  nature  we  reprel’ent  it  to  be.  But  from 
a  more  attentive  examination  of  the  cafe,  it  will  be 
evident  that  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  it  favour¬ 
able  to  fuch  an  opinion.  The  tranfaclion  is  thus  re¬ 
in  the  morniug  Jelns  came  again 


*  . 


an 

irlv 


in¬ 


to  the  temple,  and  all  the  people  came  unto  him 
aud  he  fat  down  and  taught  them, 
and  Pharifees  brought  unto  him  a  woman 


And  the  Scribes 
taken 


m 


‘  adulterv  ■,  and  when  they  had  let  her  in  the  midft, 
thev  fay  unto  him,  Mafter,  this  woman  was  taken 
in  adulterv,  in  the  very  atl.  Now  Moles  in  the  law 
commanded  us  that  fuch  fhould  be  Honed,  but  what 
fayelt  thou  This  they  faid,  tempting  him,  that  they 
might  have  to  accule  hint.  But  Jel’us  Hooped  down, 
and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  though 
he  heard  them  not.  So  when  thev  continued  alking 
him,  he  lifted  up  himlelf,  and  laid  unto  them,  He 
that  is  without  fin  amongH  you,  let  him  firH  call  a 
Hone  at  her ;  and  again  he  Hooped  down  and  wrote 
on  the  ground :  and  they  which  heard  it,  being  con¬ 
victed  by  their  own  conlcience,  went  out  one  by  one, 
beginning  at  the  eldelt,  even  unto  the  lall  ;  and  Jc- 
fus  was  left  alone,  and  the  woman  Handing  in  the 
midft.  W  hen  Jefus  had  lifted  up  himlelf,  and  faw 


oman 


none  but  the  woman,  he  faid  unto  her, 
where  are  thofe  thine  acculers  ?  Hath  no  man  con¬ 
demned  thee  ?  She  faid,  no  man,  Lord  :  and  Jefus 
faid  unto  her,  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go  and  fin 
no  more.’ 

‘  This  they  faid,  tempting  him,  that  they  might 


have  to  accule  him  that  is,  to  draw  him  into  an  ex- 
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‘  call  a  Hone  at  her.’  This  had  its  effect, 
with  the  reproof,  and  dil’appointed  of  their 


aim. 


fubjecl.  ‘  Jefus  fi-;a 


ercile  of  judicial  authority,  that  they  might  have  to  ac- 
cufe  him  before  the  Roman  governor  of  ufurping  or  in¬ 
termeddling  with  the  civil  government. 

“  This  was  their  defign  5  and  Chrift’s  behaviour 


Moral  and  throughout  the  whole  aflair  proceeded  from  a  know- 
Po/itical  je(lge  0f  this  defign,  and  a  determination  to  defeat  it. 

£2Ves  them  ai;  firH  a  cold  and  fullen  reception,  well 
fuited  to  the  infidious  intention  with  which  they  came  : 


aitli  unto  her,  T'oraan,  where  are  Adulterv. 
thole  thine  acculers  ?  Hath  no  man  condemned  thee? 1 
‘  She  laid,  No  man,  Lord.  And  Jefus  faid  unto  her, 

‘  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go  and  fin  no  more.’ 

Now,  when  ChriH  aiked  the  woman,  ‘  Hath  no  man 
‘  condemned  thee  ?’  he  certainly  fpoke,  and  was  under¬ 
flood  by  the  woman  to  lpeak,  of  a  legal  and  judicial 
condemnation  ;  other  wife  her  anfwer,  4  No  man,  Lord,’ 
was  not  true.  In  every  other  lenfe  of  condemnation, 
as  blame,  cenfure,  reproof,  private  judgment,  and  the 
like,  many  had  condemned  her ;  all  thofe,  indeed,  who 
brought  her  to  Jefus.  If  then  a  judicial  feutence  was 
what  ChriH  meant  by  condemning  in  the  queflion,  the 
common  ufe  of  language  requires  us  to  luppofe  that 
he  meant  the  lame  in  his  reply,  4  Neither  do  I  con- 
4  demn  thee:’i.  e.  I  pretend  to  no  judicial  character 
or  authority  over  thee  •,  it  is  no  office  or  bulinefs  of 
mine  to  pronounce  or  execute  the  fin fence  of  the  law. 


in  effeft 
to  the 


but  as 

opinion  con- 


4  he  Hooped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the 
4  ground  as  though  he  heard  them  not.’  4  When  they 
4  continued  alking  him,’  when  they  teafed  him  to  fpeak, 
he  difmiffcd  them  with  a  rebuke,  which  the  imperti¬ 
nent  malice  of  their  errand,  as  well  as  the  lecret  cha¬ 
racter  of  many  of  them,  del’erved  :  4  he  that  is  with- 
4  out  fin  (that  is,  this  fin)  among  you,  let  him  firfl 


Stung 


they 


Hole  away  one  by  one,  and  left  Jefus  and  the  woman 


alone.  And  then  follows  the  converfation,  which  is 
lie  part  of  the  narrative  moH  material  to  our  prel’ent 


W  hen  Omit  adds,  4  Go  and  iin  no  more, 
tells  her  that  ihe  had  finned  already 
degree  or  quality  of  the  fin,  or  Chrift’s 
cerning  it,  nothing  is  declared,  or  can  he  inferred,  ei¬ 
ther  way.” 

It  has  been  controverted,  whether  adulterv  may  be 
lawfully  committed  in  war,  with  the  enemies  wives  ? 

Ihe  aniwer  is  in  the  negative,  and  the  authorized  prac¬ 
tice  of  civilized  nations  is  agreeable  to  this.  It  has 
alfo  been  a  famous  queflion,  whether  it  he  lawful  for 
a  woman  to  commit  adultery  with  the  confent  of  her 
hulband,  and  for  the  procuring  feme  great  good  to  . 
him  ?  St  A uft in  apparently  allows  of  it ;  at  leail,  does 
not  condemn  it  *.  *  j)e  Serm. 

It  has  likcwife  been  a  difpute,  whether  it  be  lawful  Bom.  in 
for  one  ot  the  parties  married  to  commit  adulterv,  with  H°nt-  lib.t 
the  conient  of  the  other,  for  the  fake  of  having  cliil-f3*1'  jje 
drcn  ?  Of  which  we  have  inflances  in  Abraham,  who,  civ.  Dei, 
on  this  account,  converted  with  Hagar  ;  and  like  wife  lib.  xvi. 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Boll  man,  a  German  caP-  25- 
profellor,  has  a  difiertation  on  the  huihand’s  right  to 
alienate  his  wife’s  body  to  another’s  ufe. 

It  is  much  dilputed,  whether  adultery  diffolves  the 
bond  of  matrimony,  and  lie  a  fufiicieiit  canto  of  di¬ 
vorce,  fe  that  the  parties  may  marry  again.  This  was 
allowed  in  the.  ancient  church,  and  is  Hill  continued  in 
the  Greek,  as  well  as  the  Lutheran  and  C'alvinift 
churches.  Romanills,  however,  difallow  of  it,  and  the 
council  of  Trent  even  anathematized  thofe  who  main¬ 
tain  it  •,  though  the  canon  of  anathematization  was 
mitigated  in  deference  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  in 
feme  of  whofe  dominions,  as  Zant,  Cephalonia,  &c. 
the  contrary  ufage  obtains.  The  ecclefiaflical  courts 
in  England  fe  far  agree  with  the  Papills,  that  they 
only  grant  a  divorce  it  menfa  et  thoro,  in  cafe  of  adul- 
tery :  fo  that  a  complete  divorce,  to  enable  the  parties 
to  marry  again,  cannot  he  had  without  an  act  of  par¬ 
liament.  ' 

Adultery  is  alfo  nfed  in  ancient  cufloms,  for  the 
punifliment  or  fine  impofed  for  that  offence,  or  the 
pi-ivilege  of  pi'ofecuting  for  it.  In  which  fenfe,  adul- 
terium  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  the  Saxons  call 
legerwita. 

Adultery  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive 
fenfe,  for  any  fpecies  of  impurity  or  crime  again II 
the  virtue  of  challity ;  and  in  this  fenfe  divines  undci- 
fland  the  feventh  commandment. 


Adultehy 
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Adultery,  ADULTERY  is  alfo  ufed,  efpecially  m  Scripture,  for 
.Advocate,  idolatry,  or  departing  from  the  true  God  to  the  worlhip 
v  of  a  falfe  one. 

Adultery  is  alio  ufed,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  for 
a  perfon’s  invading  or  intruding  into  a  liifliopric  du¬ 
ring  the  former  bifhop’s  life.  The  reafon  of  the  ap¬ 
pellation  is,  that  a  biiliop  is  fuppofed  to  contract  a 
kind  of  fpiritual  marriage  with  his  church.  The  tranf- 
lation  of  a  bifliop  from  one  fee  to  another  was  alfo  re¬ 
puted  a  fpecies  of  adultery,  on  the  fuppoiition  of  its  be¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  lecond  marriage,  which,  in  tliofe  days, 
was  efteemed  a  degree  ot  adultery.  This  eonclulion  was 
founded  On  the  text  of  St  Paul,  Let  a  bi/hop  be  the  huf- 
band  of  one  wife ,  by  a  forced  conftruction  of  church  for 
wife,  and  of  bilhop  for  lmlhand.  (Du  Cange). 

Adultery  is  alio  ufed  by  ancient  naturalifts,  for  the 
act  of  ingrafting  one  plant  upon  another.  In  which 
lenle,  Pliny  fpeaks  ot  the  adulteries  of  trees,  arbontm 
adultcria,  which  he  reprefents  as  contrary  to  nature, 
and  a  piece  of  luxury  or  needlefs  refinement. 

AD\  OCATE,  among  the  Romans,  a  perfon  {kill¬ 
ed  in  their  law,  who  undertook  the  defence  of  caufes  at 
the  bar.  The  Roman  advocates  anfwered  to  one  part 
of  the  office  of  a  barrifter  in  England,  vifc.  the  pleading 
part  •,  for  they  never  gave  count'd,  that  being  the  buli- 
nefs  of  t  lie  jurifconfulti. 

The  Romans,  in  the  firft  ages  of  their  Rate,  held 
the  profeffion  of  an  advocate  in  great  honour  t  and 
the  feats  ot  their  bar  were  crowded  with  fenators  and 
confuls  i  they,  whofe  voices  commanded  the  people, 
thinking  it  an  honour  to  be  employed  in  defending 
them.  They  were  ftyled  comites,  honorati ,  clarijjlmi. , 
and  even  patroiu;  as  if  their  clients  were  not  lefs  o- 
bliged  to  them  than  freed  men  to  their  matters.  The 
bar  was  not  at  that  time  Venal.  Tliofe  who  afpired 
to  honours  and  offices  took  this  way  of  gaining  an  in- 
terell  in  the  people,  and  always  pleaded  gratis.  But 
no  fooner  were  luxury  and  corruption  introduced  into 
the  commonwealth,  than  the  bar  became  a  (barer  in 
them.  Then  it  was  that  the  fenators  let  out  their 
voices  for  pay,  and  zeal  and  eloquence  were  fold  to 
the  higheil  bidder.  To  put  a  flop  to  this  abufe,  the 
tribune  Cincius  procured  a  law  to  be  paffed,  called  from 
him  Lex  Ctncta ,  whereby  the  advocates  were  forbid 
to  take  any  money  of  their  clients.  It  had  before  this 
been  prohibited  the  advocates  to  take  any  prel’ents  or 
gratuities  tor  their  pleading.  The  emperor  Augutlus 
added  a  penalty  to  it  :  notwithftanding  which,  the  ad¬ 
vocates  played  their  part  fo  well,  that  the  emperor 
Claudius  thought  it  an  extraordinary  circumttance, 
when  he  obliged  them  not  to  take  above  eight  great 
fefterces,  which  arc  equivalent  to  about  64I.  tlerling, 
for  pleading  each  caufc. 

Advocate  is  ttill  ufed  in  countries  and  courts  where 
the  civil  law  obtains,  for  tliofe  who  plead  and  defend 
the  caufes  of  clients  trufted  to  them. 

Advocate  of  a  city,  in  the  German  polity,  a  ma- 
gi  (Irate  appointed  in  the  emperor’s  name  to  adminiiler 
juftice. 

Advocate  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  church  hi- 
ftory,  for  a  perfon  appointed  to  defend  the  rights  and 
revenues  of  a  church  or  religious  houle.  The  word 
advocatus  or  advowee ,  is  ttill  retained  for  what  We  du¬ 
ally  call  the  patron,  or  he  who  has  the  advowfon,  or 
right  of  prefentation  in  his  own  name. 
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Conjijlorial  Advocates  ;  officers  of  the  confillory  at  Advocates. 
Rome  who  plead  in  all  oppofitions  to  the  difpolal  ot '  *-v  "  ‘ 
benefices  in  that  court :  they  are  ten  in  number. 

Elective  Advocates,  tliofe  chofen  by  the  abbot, 
bilhop,  or  chapter  •,  a  particular  licenl'e  being  had  from 
the  king  or  prince  for  that  purpofe.  The  elections  were, 
originally  made  in  the  prefence  of  the  count  of  the  pro¬ 
vince. 

Feudal  Advocates.  Thefe  were  of  the  military  kind, 
who,  to  make  them  more  zealous  for  the  interetl  of  the 
church,  had  lands  granted  them  in  fee,  which  they 
held  of  the  church,  and  did  homage,  and  took  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  bilhop  or  abbot.  Thefe  Were  to  lead 
the  vafl’als  of  the  church  to  war,  not  only  in  private 
quarrels  of  the  church  itfelf,  but  in  military  expeditions 
for  the  king’s  fervice,  in  which  they  were  the  ltandard- 
bearers  of  their  churches. 

Fifcal  Advocate,  ffei  advocatus,  in  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ty,  an  officer  of  Rate  under  the  Roman  emperors,  who 
pleaded  in  all  caufes  wherein  the  fifeus,  or  private  trea- 
fiury,  Was  concerned. 

Juridical  Advocates,  in  the  middle  age,  wrere  tliofe 
who  from  attending  caufes  in  the  court  of  the  conies, 
or  count  of  the  province,  became  judges  themlelves, 
and  held  courts  of  their  vaffals  thrice  a-year,  under  the 
name  of  the  tria  placita  generalia.  In  confederation 
of  this  further  fervice,  they  had  a  particular  allowance 
of  one  third  part  of  all  fines,  or  mulcts,  impoied  on  de¬ 
faulters,  &c.  befides  a  proportion  of  diet  tor  themfelves 
and  fervants. 

Matricular  Advocates,  were  the  advocates  of  the 
mother  or  Cathedral  churches. 

Military  Advocates,  tliofe  appointed  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  tiie  church  rather  by  arms  and  authority  than 
by  pleading  and  eloquence.  Thefe  Were  introduced 
in  the  times  of  confufioil,  when  every  perfon  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  maintain  his  own  property*  by  force  5  bifliops 
and  abbots  not  being  permitted  to  bear  arms,  and  the 
fcholaftic  or  gowned  advocates  being  equally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  recourfe  was  had  to  knights,  no¬ 
blemen,  foldiers,  or  even  to  princes. 

Nominative  Advocates,  tliofe  appointed  by  a  king 
or  pope.  Sometimes  the  churches  petitioned  kings,  &c. 
to  appoint  them  an  advocate  :  at  other  times  this  was 
done  of  their  own  accord.  By  fome  regulations,  no 
perfon  was  capable  of  being  elected  advocate,  unlefs  he 
had  an  ellate  in  land  in  the  lame  county. 

Regular  Advocates,  thofe  duly  formed  and  qualified 
for  their  profeffion,  by  a  proper  courle  of  iludy,  the  re- 
quifite  oath,  fubfeription,  licenfe,  &c. 

Subordinate  Advocates,  thofe  appointed  by  other  fu- 
perior  ones,  acting  under  them,  and  accountable  to  them. 

There  are  various  reafons  tor  the  creation  of  thele  fub- 
ordinate  advocates  •,  as,  the  fuperior  quality  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  advocate,  his  being  detained  in  war,  or  being  in¬ 
volved  in  other  affairs ;  but  chiefly  the  too  great  di- 
ftancc  of  fome  of  the  church  lands,  and  their  lying  ill 
the  dominions  of  foreign  princes. 

Supreme  Sovereign  Advocates,  were  tliofe  who 
had  the  authority  in  chief  ^  but  acted  by  deputes  or 
fubordinate  advocates.  Thefe  were  called  alto  princi¬ 
pal,  greater,  and  fometimes  general  advocates.  Such 
in  many  cafes  were  kings,  &c.  when  either  they  had 
been  chofen  advocates,  or  became  fuch  by  being 
founders  or  endowers  of  churches.  Princes  had  alfo 

C  c  another 
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Advocate  another  title  to  advocateffiip,  fome  of  them  pretending 
Advooa-  to  be  advocati  nati  of  the  churches  within  their  domi- 

tlOn. 

. _ nions. 

v  Advocates ,  in  the  Englifli  courts,  are  more  gene¬ 

rally  called  counfel.  See  Counsel. 

Faculty  of  Advocates,  in  Scotland,  a  refpectable 
bodv  of  lawyers,  who  plead  in  all  caules  belore  the 
courts  of  feffion,  judiciary,  and  exchequer.  They  are 
alfo  entitled  to  plead  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  other 
fupreme  courts  in  England. 

In  the  year  1660,  the  faculty  founded  a  library 
upon  a  very  extenfive  plan,  fuggeiled  by  that  learned 
and  eminent  lawyer  Sir  George  Mackenzie  ot  Rofe- 
haugh,  advocate  to  King  Charles  II.  and  King  Janies 
VII.  who  enriched  it  with  many  valuable  books.  It 
has  been  daily  increafing  iince  that  time,  and  now  con¬ 
tains  not  only  the  bell  collection  of  law  books  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  a  very  large  and  felect  collection  ol  books  in 
all  1  ubje£ts.  Betides,  this  library  contains  a  great 
number  of  original  manulcripts,  and  a  vail  variety  ot 
Jewifh,  Grecian,  Roman,  Scots,  and  Englifli  coins  and 
medals. 

A  candidate  for  the  office  of  an  advocate  undergoes 
three  feveral  trials :  The  fu  ll  is  in  Latin,  upon  the  ci¬ 
vil  law  and  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities -,  the  iecond, 
in  Englifli,  upon  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland  •,  and, 
in  the  third,  he  is  obliged  to  defend  a  Latin  thefis, 
which  is  impugned  by  three  members  of  the  faculty. 
Immediately  before  putting  on  the  gown,  the  candidate 
makes  a  fliort  Latin  fpeech  to  the  lords,  and  then  takes 
the  oaths  to  the  government  and  defidcli . 

The  faculty  at  prefent  confifts  of  above  200  mem¬ 
bers.  As  an  advocate  or  lawyer  is  efteemed  the  gen- 
tceleft  profeffion  in  Scotland,  many  gentlemen  of  for¬ 
tune  take  the  degree  of  advocate,  without  having  any 
intention  of  praCtiling  at  the  bar.  I  li is  circumltance 
greatly  increafes  their  number,  gives  dignity  to  the  pro¬ 
feffion,  and  enriches  their  library  and  public  fund.  It 
is  from  this  refpeftable  body  that  all  vacancies  on  the 
bench  are  generally  fupplied. 

Lord  Advocate,  or  King's  Advocate,  one  of  the 
eight  great  officers  of  Rate  in  Scotland,  who  as  luch 
fat  in  parliament  without  eleCtion.  He  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  crown  lawyer  in  Scotland.  His  bufinefs  is  to  aft 
as  a  public  profecutor,  and  to  plead  111  all  caufes  that 
concern  the  crown  }  but  particularly  in  fuch  as  are  ot 
a  criminal  nature.  The  office  ot  king’s  advocate  is 
not  very  ancient :  It  feems  to  have  been  eftabliflied 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  Originally 
he  had  no  power  to  profecute  crimes  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  a  private  party,  but,  in  the  year  1597* 
he  was  empowered  to  profecute  crimes  at  Ins  own  in- 
ftance.  He  has  the  privilege  of  pleading  in  court  with 
his  hat  on.  This  privilege  was  firft  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hope  who  having  three  fons  lords  of  fef- 
fion,  it  was  thought  imlecenG  that  the  father  fhould 
plead  uncovered  before  the  ions,  who  as  judges  fat  co¬ 
vered. 

Bill  of  ADVOCATION,  in  Scots  Law,  a  writ¬ 
ing  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  petition-,  whereby  a 
party,  in  an  adlion  before  an  inferior  court,  applies  to 
the  fupreme  court,  or  court  of  feffion,  for  calling  the 
aftion  from  the  inferior  court  before  itielf. 

Letters  of  Advocation,  in  Scots  Law,  the  decree  or 
warrant  of  the.  court  of  feffion  upon  cognizance  of  the 


Advoca- 

fummons,  and  palling  under  the  fignet,  difeharging  the  don; 
inferior  judge  and  all  others  from  further  procedure  in  lAdv°"'ce- 
the  caufe,  and  advocating  it  to  itielf. 

ADVOWEE,  in  ancient  cuftoms  and  law  hooks, 
denotes  the  advocate  of  a  church,  religious  houle,  or 
the  like.  There  were  advowees  of  cathedrals,  abbeys, 
monafleries,  &c.  Thus,  Charlemagne  had  the  title  of 
advowee  of  St  Peter’s  -,  King  Hugh,  of  St  Riquier  : 
and  Bolandus  mentions  ionie  letters  of  Pope  Nicholas, 
by  which  he  conllituted  King  Edward  the  Confellor, 
and  his  fucceffors,  advowees  of  the  monaftery  at  Weft- 
minfter,  and  of  all  the  churches  in  England.  Thefe 
advowees  were  the  guardians,  protectors,  and  admini- 
ilrators  of  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  churches,  &c. 
and  under  their  authority  were  palled  all  contracts 
which  related  to  them.  It  appears  alfo,  from  the  moil 
ancient  charters,  that  the  donations  made  to  churches 
were  conferred  on  the  perfons  of  the  advowees.  They 
always  pleaded  the  caufes  of  the  churches  in  court, 
and  diftributed  jufti.ee  for  them,  in  the  places  under 
their  jurifdidHon.  They  alfo  commanded  the  forces 
furnifhed  by  their  monafteries,  &c.  for  the  war  -,  and 
even  were  their  champions,  and  fometimes  maintained 
duels  for  them. 

This  office  is  laid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  in  the 
fourth  century,  in  the  time  of  Stillico  though  the  Bc- 
.  nedi&ines  do  not  fix  its  origin  before  the  eighth  cen- 
turv.  By  degrees,  men  of  the  firll  rank  were  brought 
into  it,  as  it  was  found  neceilary  either  to  defend  with 
arms  or  to  protect  with  power  and  authority.  In  fome 
monafteries  they  were  only  called  confervators ;  but 
thefe,  without  the  name,  had  all  the  lundtions  ot  ad¬ 
vowees.  There  wero  alfo  fometimes  feveral  fub-ad- 
vowees,  or  fuh-advocates,  in  each  monaftery,  who  offi¬ 
ciated  inftead  of  the  advowees  themfelves  •,  which, 
however,  proved  the  ruin  of  monafteries  thofe  infe¬ 
rior  officers  running  into  great  abufes. 

Hence  alfo,  hulbands,  tutors,  and  every  perfon  m  ge¬ 
neral,  who  took  upon  him  the  defence  ot  another,  were 
denominated  advowees,  or  advocates.  Hence  teveral 
cities  had  their  advowees ;  which  were  eftablifhed  long 
after  the  ecclefiaftical  ones,  and  doubtlefs  from  their 
example.  Thus  we  read  in  hitlory  of  the  advowees  of 
Augfburg,  of  Arras,  &c. 

The  vidames  afiiimed  the  quality  of  advowees  ',  and 
hence  it  is,  that  feveral  hillorians  of  the  eighth  century 
confound  the  two  functions  together.  Hence  alfo  it  is, 
that  feveral  fecular  lords  in  Germany  bear  mitres  for 
their  crcfts,  as  having  anciently  been  advowees. of  the 
great  churches. 

Spelman  diftinguiffies  two  kinds  of  ecclefiaftical  ad¬ 
vowees. — The  one,  of  caufes  or  procefl’es,  advocati 
caufurum  ;  the  other,  of  territory  or  lands,  advocati 
foli.  The  former  were  nominated  by  the  king,  and 
were  ufually  lawyers,  who  undertook  to  plead  the 
caufes  of  the  monafteries.  The  other,  which  ft  ill  fub- 
fift,  and  are  fometimes  called  by  their  primitive  name, 
advowees,  though  more  ulually  patrons,  were  heredi¬ 
tary  j  as  being  the  founders  and  endowers  of  churches, 

&,c.  or  their  heirs. 

Women  were  fometimes  advowees,  advocatiJJ'cc.  And, 
in  effeCt,  the  canon  law  mentions  fome  who  had  this 
title,  and  who  had  the  fame  right  ot  prefentation,  &c. 
iu  their  churches  which  the  advowees  themfelves  had. 

In. 
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facts  let  forth  in  the  hill,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
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Advowee  I*1  a  flat.  25  Edw.  III.  we  meet  with  advowee  para- 
||  mount  for  the  higheft  patron  \  that  is,  the  king. 

Adult.  ADVOWSON,  or  Advowzen,  in  Common  Law , 
*  fignifies  a  right  to  prefent  to  a  vacant  benefice.  Ad- 
vowfon  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  right  of  prefenting  to 
the  church  was  firlt  gained  by  fuch  as  were  founders, 
benefactors,  or  maintainers  of  the  church. 

Though  the  nomination  of  fit  perfons  to  officiate  in 
every  diocefe  was  originally  in  the  biihop,  yet  they 
were  content  to  let  the  founders  of  churches  have  the 
nomination  of  the  perfons  to  the  churches  i'o  founded, 
referving  to  theml’elves  a  right  to  judge  of  the  fitnefs 
of  the  perfons  nominated. 

Advowfons  formerly  were  moft  of  them  appendant 
to  manors,  and  the  patrons  were  parochial  barons : 
the  lordfiiip  of  the  manor  and  patronage  of  the  church 
were  feldom  in  different  hands,  until  advowfons  were 
given  to  religious  houi’es.  But  of  late  times  the  lord- 
fliip  of  the  manor  and  advowfon  of  the  church  have 
been  divided. 

Advowfons  are  prejentative,  collative ,  or  donative : 
prejentative,  where  the  patron  prefents  or  offers  his 
clerk  t,o  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  to  be  inflituted  in 
bis  church ;  collative,  where  the  benefice  is  given  by 
the  biihop,  as  original  patron  thereof,  or  by  means  of 
a  right  he  has  acquired  by  lapfe  ;  donative,  as  where 
the  king  or  other  patron  does,  by  a  Angle  donation  in 
writing,  put  the  clerk  into  poffefiion,  without  prefenta- 
tion,  inllitution,  or  induction. 

Sometimes,  anciently,  the  patron  had  the  foie  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  prelate,  abbot,  or  prior  ;  either  by  inve- 
fliture  (-/.  e.  delivery  of  a  paftor&l  ftaff),  or  by  direCt 
prefentation  to  the  diocefan  5  and  if  a  free  election  was 
left  to  the  religious,  yet  a  conge  d'clire,  or  licenfe  of 
eleCtion,  was  firft  to  be  obtained  of  the  patron,  and  the 
perfon  eleCted  was  confirmed  by  him.  If  the  foun¬ 
der’s  family  became  extinCt,  the  patronage  of  the  con¬ 
vent  went  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Unlefs  the  feve- 
ral  colleges  in  the  univerfities  be  reftrained  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  advowfons  they  may  receive,  it  is  argued  they 
will  in  time  acquire  fuch  a  flock  as  to  fruflrate  the  de- 
fign  of  their  foundation  (which  is  the  education  of 
youth),  by  creating  too  quick  a  fucceffion  of  fellows  •, 
fo  that  there  will  not  be  in  the  colleges  a  fufficient 
number  of  perfons  of  competent  age,  knowledge,  and 
experience,  to  inflrudt  and  form  the  minds  of  the  youth. 
In  fome  colleges  the  number  of  advowfons  is  laid  to  be 
already  two-thirds,  or  more,  of  the  number  of  fellows. 
It  is  objected,  on  the  other  fide,  that  the  lucceflion  of 
fellows  may  be  too  flow  as  well  as  too  quick  •,  where¬ 
by  perfons  well  qualified  may  be  detained  lo  long  in 
colleges  as  not  to  have  flrength  or  activity  enough  left 
for  the  difeharge  of  parochial  functions. 

Colleges  holding  more  advowfons  in  number  than  a 
moiety  of  the  fellows,  are  not  capable  of  purchafing 
more.  Grants  of  advowfons  by  Papifts  are  void. 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  §  5.  11  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  §  5. 

Advowfons  are  temporal  inheritances  and  lay  fees ; 
they  may  be  granted  by  deed  or  will,  and  are  affets  in 
the  hands  of  heirs  or  executors.  Prefentations  to  ad¬ 
vowfons  for  money,  or  other  reward,  arc  void.  31  Eliz. 
cap.  6. 

In  Scotland,  this  right  is  called  patronage.  See  Pa¬ 
tronage. 

ADUST,  Adostus,  among  phyficians,  &c.  is  ap¬ 


plied  to  fuch  humours  as  by  long  heat  become  of  a  hot  Adult 

and  fiery  nature.  Such  is  choler  fuppofed  to  be.  Me-  11 
lancholy  is  ufually  confidered  as  black  and  adufl  bile.  ,  ^arUi*- 
Blood  is  laid  to  be  adufl,  when,  by  reafon  of  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  heat,  its  more  fubtle  parts  are  all  evaporat¬ 
ed,  leaving  the  groffer,  with  all  the  impurities  therein, 
half  torrefied. 

ADY,  in  Natural  Hijlory,  a  name  given  to  the  palm 
tree  of  the  ifland  of  St  Thomas.  It  is  a  tall  tree  with 
a  thick,  bare,  upright  Hem,  growing  Angle  on  its  root, 
of  a  thin  light  timber,  and  full  of  juice.  The  head  of 
this  tree  flioots  into  a  vail  number  of  branches,  which 
being  cut  off,  or  an  incilion  being  made  therein,  afford 
a  great  quantity  of  fweet  juice,  which  fermenting  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  wine  among  the  Indians.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree  is  called  by  the  Portuguefe  caryoces  and 
cariojje ;  and  by  the  black  natives,  ahanga.  This 
fruit  is  of  the  fize  and  fliape  of  a  lemon  ;  and  contains 
a  kernel,  which  is  good  to  eat.  The  fruit  itfelf  is  eaten 
roafted,  and  the  raw  kernels  are  often  mixed  with  man- 
dioc  meal.  Thefe  kernels  are  fuppofed  very  cordial. 

An  oil  is  alfo  prepared  from  this  fruit,  which  anfwers 
the  purpofe  of  oil  or  butter.  This  oil  is  alfo  ufed  for 
anointing  fliff  and  contracted  parts  of  the  body. 

ADI  NAMIA,  in  Medicine,  of  a,  privative,  and 
^vnxg.u;  Jlrcngth ,  want  of  power,  debility,  or  weaknei's, 
from  ficknefs. 

ADYNAMl/E,  the  fecond  clafs  of  Dr  Cullen’s 
nofological  arrangement,  which  includes  thofe  difeales 
in  which  the  involuntary  motions,  whether  vital  or  na¬ 
tural,  are  diminillicd. 

ADYNAMON,  among  ancient  phyficians,  a  kind 
of  weak  factitious  wine,  prepared  from  mull  boiled 
down  with  water  j  to  be  given  to  patients  to  whom 
genuine  wine  might  be  hurtful. 

ADYTUM,  in  Pagan  antiquity,  the  mofl  retired 
and  facred  place  of  temples,  into  which  none  but  the 
priells  were  allowed  to  enter.  The  Sanihtm  Sanc¬ 
torum  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  of  the  nature  of 
the  pagan  adytum,  none  but  the  high  priefl  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  it,  and  he  but  once  a-year. 

ADZE,  or  Addice,  a  cutting  tool  of  the  axe  kind » 
having  its  blade  made  thin  and  arching,  and  its  edge 
at  right  angles  to  the  handle  ;  chiefly  ufed  for  taking 
off  thin  chips  of  timber  or  hoards,  and  for  paring  away 
certain  irregularities  which  the  axe  cannot  come  at. 

The  adze  is  ufed  by  carpenters,  but  more  by  coopers, 
as  being  convenient  for  cutting  the  hollow  fides  of 
hoards,  &c.  It  is  ground  from  a  bafe  on  its  infide  to 
its  outer  edge  ;  fo  that,  when  it  is  blunt,  they  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  grind  it  without  taking  its  helve  out  of  the  eye. 

AE,  or  /E,  a  diphthong  compounded  of  A  and  E. 

Authors  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  ufe  of  the 
a  in  Englifli  words.  Some,  out  of  regard  to  etymo¬ 
logy,  infill  on  its  being  retained  in  all  words,  particu  - 
larly  technical  ones,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  while  others,  from  a  confideration  that  it  is  no 
proper  diphthong  in  our  language,  its  found  being  no 
other  than  that  of  the  fimple  e,  contend  that  it  ought 
to  be  entirely  difufed ;  and,  in  faCl,  the  Ample  c  lias  of 
late  been  adopted  inftead  of  the  Roman  <r,  a-  in  the 
word  equator,  &.C. 

jEACKA,  in  Grecian  antiquitv,  folemn  fcflivals  and 
games  celebrated  at  i^Egina,  in  honour  of  zEacus. 

PEACES,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  /Epinn.  When 
C  c  2  the 
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iEacus  the  ille  of  iEgina  was  depopulated  by  a  plague,  his  fa¬ 
ll  ther,  in  compaffiou  to  his  grief,  changed  all  the  ants 
upon  it  into  men  and  women,  who  were  called  Myrmi- 
'  v  clones,  from  y.v^pvi%,  an  ant.  The  foundation  of  the 
fable  is  faid  to  be,  that  when  the  country  had  been  de¬ 
populated  by  pirates,  who  forced  the  few  that  remained 
to  take  lhelter  in  caves,  iEacus  encouraged  them  to 
come  out,  and  by  commerce  and  induftry  recover  what 
they  had  loft.  His  character  for  juftiee  was  fuch,  that, 
in  a  time  of  univerfal  drought,  lie  was  nominated  by 
the  Delphic  oracle  to  intercede  for  Greece,  and  his 
prayer  was  anfwered.  See  the  article  yEgina.  The 
Pagans  alfo  imagined  that  iEacus,  on  account  of  his 
impartial  juftiee,  was  chofen  by  Pluto  one  of  the  three 
judges  of  the  dead  ;  and  that  it  was  his  province  to 
judge  the  Europeans. 

.rEBUDiE,  a  name  anciently  given  to  the  Weftern 
illands  of  Scotland. 

yEBURA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Eftremadura,  on  the  river  Guadiana,  to  the  weft  ot 
Merida-,  now  called  Talavera.  W.  Long.  15* 
N.  Lat.  38.  40. 

jECHMALOTARCHA,  in  Jewifli  antiquity,  a 
title  given  to  the  principal  leader  or  governor  ot  the 
Hebrew  captives  redding  in  Chaldea,  Affyria,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  This  magiftrate  was  called 
by  the  Jews,  rofcli-galath ,  i.  e.  the  chief  of  the  captivi¬ 
ty  :  but  the  above  term,  of  like  import  in  the  Greek, 
is  that  ufed  by  Origen  and  others  who  wrote  in  the 
Greek  tongue. 

The  Jewilh  writers  allure  us,  that  the  cechmalotarchce 
were  only  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The 
eaftern  Jews  had  their  princes  of  the  captivity,  as  the 
weftern  Jews  their  patriarchs.  The  Jews  are  ftill  laid 
to  have  an  ceclimalotarcha  at  Babylon,  hut  without  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  ones.  (BaJ'nage  Hijl.  Jews, 
and  Pr {dealer's  Connexion). 

iECIDIUM,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

yECULANUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
the  Hirpini  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  to 
the  eaft  of  Abellinum,  contracted  JEclanum ,  fituated 
between  Beneventum  and  Tarentum.  The  inhabitants 
are  called  JEculani  by  Pliny  ;  and  JEclanenJes,  in  an 
ancient  inscription  (Gruter).  The  town  is  now  called 
Friccnto,  (Cluverius),  43  miles  eaft  of  Naples.  E.Long. 
15.  38.  N.  Lat.  41.  15. 

jEDES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  befides  its  more  ordi¬ 
nary  Signification  of  a  houfe,  likewife  fignified  an  infe¬ 
rior  kind  of  temple,  confecrated  to  fome  deity. 

zEDICULA,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  inner  part 
of  the  temple,  where  the  altar  and  ftatue  of  the  deity 
ftood. 

iEDILATE,  the  office  of  sedile,  Sometimes  called 
JEdilitij.  See  the  next  article. 

iEDILE  (cedilis),  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  magiftrate 
wbofe  chief  bufinefs  was  to  fuperintend  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  but  more  efpecially  public  ones,  as  temples, 
aqueducts,  bridges,  &c.  To  the  adiles  likewife  be¬ 
longed  the  care  of  the  highways,  public  places,  weights 
and  meafures,  & c.  They  alio  fixed  the  prices  of  pro- 
vifions,  took  cognizance  of  debauches,  puniflied  lewd 
women,  and  fuch  perfons  as  frequented  gaming  houfes. 
The  cuftody  of  the  plebifcita,  or  orders  of  the  people, 
was  likewife  committed  to  them.  They  had  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  comedies  and  other  pieces  of  wit ;  and  were 


obliged  to  exhibit  magnificent  games  to  the  people,  at  JEdile 
their  own  expence,  whereby  many  of  them  were  ruin-  il 
ed.  To  them  alfo  belonged  the  cuftody  of  the  pie-  5^°pi" 
bifeita,  and  the  cenfure  and  examination  of  books,  u— y— ' 
They  had  the  power,  on  certain  occafions,  of  ifl'uing 
ediris  ;  and,  by  degrees,  they  procured  to  themfelves 
a  confiderable  'jurisdiction,  the  cognizance  of  various 
caufes,  &e.  This  office  ruined  numbers  by  its  expen- 
iivenefs  ;  fo  that,  in  Auguftus’s  time,  even  many  Sena¬ 
tors  declined  it  on  that  account. 

All  thefe  functions  which  rendered  the  aediles  fo  con— 
fiderable  belonged  at  firft  to  the  aediles  of  the  people, 
cedi/es  pleheii  or  minores  :  thefe  were  only  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  were  firft  created  in  the  fame  year  as  the  tri¬ 
bunes  :  for  the  tribunes,  finding  themfelves  oppreffed 
with  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  demanded  of  the  Se¬ 
nate  to  have  officers,  to  whom  they  might  intruft 
matters  of  lefs  importance  :  and  accordingly  two  adiles 
were  created  j  and  hence  it  was  that  the  aediles  were 
ele&ed  every  year  at  the  fame  affembly  as  the  tribunes. 

But  thefe  plebeian  aediles  having  refuied,  on  a  Signal 
occafion,  to  treat  the  people  with  fliows,  as  pleading 
themfelves  unable  to  Support  the  expence  thereof,  the 
patricians  made  an  ofler  to  do  it,  provided  they  would 
admit  them  to  the  honours  of  the  cedilate.  On  this 
occafion  there  were  two  new  aediles  created,  of  the 
number  of  the  patricians,  in  the  year  of  Rome  388  v 
they  were  called  cediles  curules,  or  majares ;  as  having, 
a  right  to  fit  on  a  curule  chair,  enriched  with  ivory, 
when  they  give  audience  ;  whereas  the  plebeian  aediles 
only  fat  on  benches. — Befides  that  the  curule  adiles 
{hared  all  the  ordinary  functions  with  the  plebeian,  their 
chief  employ  was,  to  procure  the  celebration  of  the 
grand  Roman  games,  and  to  exhibit  comedies,  fliows 
of  gladiators,  &c.  to  the  people  ;  and  they  were  alfo 
appointed  judges  in  all  cafes  relating  to  the  felling  or 
exchanging  eftates. 

To  eafe  thefe  four  firft  aediles,  Cacfar  created  a  new 
kind,  called  adiles  cereales,  as  being  deputed  chiefly  to 
take  care  of  the  com,  which  was  called  donum  Cerens  ; 
for  the  Heathens  honoured  Ceres  as  the  goddels  who 
prefiued  over  corn,  and  attributed  to  her  the  invention 
of  agriculture.  Thefe  aediles  cereales  were  alio  taken  _ 
out  of  the  order  of  patricians.  In  the  municipal  ci¬ 
ties  there  were  aediles,  and  with  the  lame  authority  as 
at  Rome. 

We  alfo  read  of  an  cedilis  alimentarius,  expreffed  in 
abbreviature  by  eEdil.  alim.  whofe  bufineis  leems  to 
have  been  to  provide  diet  for  thole  who  were  maintain¬ 
ed  at  the  public  charge,  though  others  affign  him  a 
different  office. — In  an  ancient  infeription  we  alfo  meet 
with  cedile  of  the  camp,  cedilis  cajirorinn. 

jEDILITIUM  Edictum,  among  the  Romans,  was 
that  whereby  a  remedy  was  given  to  a  buyer  in  cafe  a 
vicious  or  unfound  beaft,  or  Have,  was  fold  to  him.  It 
was  called  cedilitium,  becaufe  the  preventing  of  frauds 
in  fales  and  contracts  belonged  efpecially  to  the  curule 
aediles. 

^EDITUUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  temple,  who  had  the  charge  ol  the  offerings, 
treafure,  and  facred  utenlils.  The  female  deities  had  a 
female  officer  of  this  kind,  called  JEdiiua. 

yEGAGROPILA,  a  ball  compofed  of  hair,  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  ftomach  of  the  chamois  goat,  which  is  fi- 
milar  to  thofe  found  in  cows,  hogs,  &c.  There  is 

anotliex 
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jv  jnro-  another  fpecies  of  ball  found  In  feme  animals,  partieular- 
pi'la  ly  borfes,  which  is  a  calculous  concretion. 

II  iEGu-E,  or  jEoea,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  name 

jEjlilops.  Gf  JEdcfJh,  fo  called  from  the  following  adventure  : 

W~v  '  Caranus,  the  fir  ft  king  of  .Macedonia,  being  ordered  by 
the  oracle  to  feek  out  a  lettlement  in  Macedonia,  under 
the  conduct  of  a  flock  of  goats,  furprifed  the  town  of 
iEdefla,  during  a  thick  fog  and  rainy  weather,  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  goats  that  fled  from  the  rain  -,  which  goats 
ever  after,  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  he  caufed  to 
precede  his  ltandard  ;  and  in  memory  of  this  he  called 
y£ della  vEgea,  and  his  people  JEgeadce.  And  hence 
probably,  in  the  prophet  Daniel,  the  he-goat  is  the  fym- 
bol  of  the  king  of  Macedon. 

AEGEAN  sea,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  the 
Archipelago,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  feparating 
Europe  from  Alia  •,  wafliing,  on  the  one  hand,  Greece 
and  Macedonia  j  on  the  other,  Cana  and  Ionia.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  greatly  difputed.  Feftus  ad¬ 
vances  three  opinions  :  one,  that  it  is  fo  called  from  the 
many  iflands  therein,  at  a  diftance  appearing  like  fo 
many  goats  :  another,  becaufe  yEgea  queen  of  the 
Amazons  periflied  in  it  :  a  third  opinion  is,  becaufe 
yEgeus,  the  father  of  Thefeus,  threw  himfelf  headlong 
into  it. 

yEGEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  king  of  Athens, 
and  the  father  of  Thefeus.  The  Athenians  having 
bai'ely  killed  the  fon  of  Minos  king  of  Crete,  for  canw¬ 
ing  away  the  prize  from  them,  Minos  made  war  upon 
the  Athenians-,  and  being  victorious,  impofed  this  ie- 
vere  condition  on  yEgeus,  that  he  fliould  annually  fend 
into  Crete  feven  of  the  nobleft  of  the  Athcni^i  youths, 
chofen  by  lot,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  On 
the  fourth  year  of  this  tribute,  the  choice  fell  on  The¬ 
feus  ;  or,  as  others  fay,  he  himfelf  entreated  to  be  lent. 
The  king,  at  his  fon’s  departure,  gave  orders,  that  as 
the  fliip  failed  with  black  fails,  it  fliould  return  with  the 
fame  in  cafe  he  periflied  ;  but,  if  he  became  victorious, 
he  lliould  change  them  into  white.  When  'Lheleus  re¬ 
turned  to  Crete,  after  killing  the  Minotaur,  and  for¬ 
got  to  change  the  fails  in  token  of  his  victory,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  agreement  with  his  father  the  latter,  who 
watched  the  return  of  the  vettel,  fuppofmg  by  the  black 
fails  that  his  fon  was  dead,  cafl  himfelf  headlong  into 
the  fea,  which  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  the 
JEgean  fea.  The  Athenians  decreed  yEgeus  divine 
honours  ;  and  facrificed  to  him  as  a  marine  deity,  the 
adopted  fon  of  Neptune. 

yEGIAS,  among  phvficians,  a  white  fpeck  on  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  which  occafions  a  dimneis  ot  fight. 

yEG IDA,  (Pliny)-,  now  Capo  </’  If  ria,  the  principal 
town  on  the  north  of  the  territory  of  Iflria,  fituated  in 
a  little  ifland,  joined  to  the  land  by  a  bridge.  In  an  m- 
feription,  ( Gruter),  it  is  called  yEgidis  Infula.  I..  Long. 
14.  20.  N.  Lat.  45.  50.  It  was  afterwards  called  Ju- 
Jlinopolis,  after  the  emperor  Juftinus. 

yE  GILO  PS,  the  name  of  a  tumour  in  the  great 
angle  of  the  eye ',  either  with,  or  without,  an  inflam¬ 
mation.  The  word  is  compounded  of  x:%  goat,  and 
eye  ,-  as  goats  are  fuppoled  extremely  liable  to  this 
diflemper. 

Authors  frequently  life  the  words  trgtlops,  anchi/ops, 
and  fijlnla  lachri/niaiis,  promifcuouflv ",  but  the  more  ac¬ 
curate,  after  yEgineta,  make  a  difference. —  1  he  tu¬ 
mour,  before  it  becomes  ulcerous,  is  properly  called 


anchi/ops  ;  and,  after  it  is  got  into  the  lachrymal  paf-  ^^iiops 
fages,  and  has  rendered  the  os  laclirymale  carious, fiftula  || 

lachripnalis.  ,  yEgina. 

Jf  the  segilops  be  accompanied  with  an  inflamma-  v 
tion,  it  is  fuppofed  to  take  its  rife  from  the  abundance 
of  blood  which  a  plethoric  habit  dilcharges  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  eye.  If  it  be  without  an  inflammation,  it 
is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  vifeous  pituitous  humour, 
thrown  upon  this  part. 

The  method  of  cure  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  oph¬ 
thalmia.  But  before  it  has  reached  the  lachrymal  paf- 
lages,  it  is  managed  like  other  ulcers.  If  the  segilops 
be  neglected,  it  burfts,  and  degenerates  into  a  fiiiula, 
which  eats  into  the  bone. 

yEdLOPS,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

yEGIMURUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  itland  in 
the  bay  of  Carthage,  about  30  miles  diftant  from  that 
city,  (Livy)-,  now  the  Goletta:  This  ifland  being  after¬ 
wards  funk  in  the  fea,  two  of  its  rocks  remained  above 
■water,  which  were  called  Arce,  and  mentioned  by  Vir¬ 
gil,  becaufe  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  entered  in¬ 
to  an  agreement  or  league  to  limit  their  refpedlive 
boundaries  by  thefe  rocks. 

yEGINA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of 
yEfopus,  king  of  Boeotia,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who 
debauched  her  in  the  ftmilitude  of  a  lambent  flame, 
and  then  carried  her  from  Epidaurus  to  a  defert  ifland 
called  Ocnope,  which  afterwards  obtained  her  own 
name. 

yEG  IN  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Sa¬ 
ronic  bay,  or  bay  of  Engia,  20  miles  diftant  from  the 
Piraeus, "  formerly  vying  with  Athens  for  naval  power, 
and  at  the  fea-fight  of  Salamis  dilputing  the  palm  of 
victory  with  the  Athenians.  It  was  the  country  and 
kingdom  of  yEacus,  who  called  it  yEgina  from  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  name,  it  being  before  called  Oenopia,  (Ovid.) 

The  inhabitants  were  called  yE gineta,  and  JEginenfes. 

The  Greeks  had  a  common  temple  dedicated  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  in  yEgina.  The  yEgineta;  applied  to  commerce  ; 
and  were  the  firft  who  coined  money  called  N ofuc-pn 
Aiyitxitv  -,  hence  Mgineticum  ces ,  formerly  in  great  re¬ 
pute.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Myrmidones,  or  a 
nation  of  ants,  from  their  great  application  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  See  yEACUS. 

The  ifland  was  furrounded  by  Attica,  the  territory 
of  Megara,  and  the  Peloponneius,  each  diftant  about 
100  Itadia,  or  12  miles  and  a  half.  In  circumference 
it  was  reckoned  i8olladia,  or  22  miles  and  a  halt.  It 
was  walked  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the  Myrtoan  and 
Cretan  leas. 

It  is  now  called  JEyina  or  yEgina,  the  gfoft  and  the  t 
(hort.  The  temple  above  mentioned  is  fituated  upon 
the  fummit  of  a  mountain  called  P anhel/cnitts,  at  lomc 
diftance  from  the  fliore.  I  he  yEginetans  affirmed  it 
was  erected  bv  jEacus  -,  in  whole  time  Greece  being 
terribly  oppreiled  by  drought,  the  Delphic  oracle  was 
confulted  ;  and  the  retponie  was,  I  bat  Jupiter  mull  be 
rendered  propitious  by  yEacus.  Hie  cities  entreated 
him  to  be  their  mediator  :  I  Ie  facrificed  and  prayed  to 
Jupiter  Panhellenius,  and  procured  rain. 

The  temple  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  had  fix  co¬ 
lumns  in  front.  Twenty-one  ol  the  exterior  columns 
are  yet  Handing,  with  two  in  the  front  ot  the  pronaos 
and  of  the  pofticuni,  and  five  of  the  number  which  m 
formed  the  ranees  of  the  cell,  llie  entablature,  except^ 
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JEgina.  the  architrave,  is  fallen.  The  Hone  is  of  a  light  brown- 
— ~V"'  '  ilh  colour,  much  eaten  in  many  places,  and  indicating 
a  very  great  age.  Some  of  the  columns  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  boring  to  their  centres  for  the  metal.  In  fe- 
veral,  the  junction  of  the  parts  is  fo  exact,  that  each 
feems  to  confift  of  one  piece.  This  ruin  Mr  Chandler 
conliders  as  fcarcelv  to  be  paralleled  in  its  claim  to  a 
remote  antiquity.  The  fztuation  on  a  lonely  mountain, 
at  a  diftauce  from  the  fea,  has  preferved  it  from  total 
demolition,  amid  all  the  changes  and  accidents  of  nu¬ 
merous  centuries. 

Near  the  fliore  is  a  barrow,  raifed,  it  is  related,  for 
Phocus  upon  the  following  occalion.  Telamon  and 
Peleus,  fons  of  cEacus,  challenged  their  half  brother 
Phocus  to  contend  in  the  Pentathlum.  In  throwing 
the  Hone,  which  ferved  as  a  quoit,  Peleus  hit  Phocus, 
who  was  killed  ;  when  both  of  them  fled.  Afterwards 
Telamon  fent  a  herald  to  afl’ert  his  innocence.  JEacus 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  land,  or  to  apologize,  excejit 
from  the  veflel ;  or,  if  he  chofe  rather,  from  a  heap  call 
up  in  the  water.  Telamon,  entering  the  private  port 
by  night,  raifed  a  barrow,  as  a  token,  it  is  likely,  of 
a  pious  regard  for  the  deceafed.  He  was  afterwards 
condemned,  as  not  free  from  guilt ;  and  failed  away 
again  to  Salamis.  The  barrow  in  the  fecond  century, 
when  feen  by  Paufanias,  was  furrounded  with  a  fence, 
and  had  on  it  a  rough  Hone.  The  terror  of  fome 
dreadful  judgment  to  be  inflicted  from  heaven  had  pre¬ 
ferred  it  entire  and  unaltered  to  his  time  ;  and  in  a 
country  depopulated  and  negledted,  it  may  ltill  endure 
for  many  ages. 

The  foil  of  this  ifland  is,  as  defcribed  by  Strabo, 
very  llony,  elpecially  the  bottoms,  but  in  fome  places 
not  unfertile  in  grain.  Befidcs  corn,  it  produces  olives, 
grapes,  and  almonds  and  abounds  in  pigeons  and  par¬ 
tridges.  It  has  been  related,  that  the  yEginetans  an¬ 
nually  wage  war  with  the  feathered  race,  carefully 
collecting  or  breaking  their  eggs,  to  prevent  their  mul¬ 
tiplying,  and  in  confequence  a  yearly  famine.  They 
have  no  hares,  foxes,  or  wolves.  The  rivers  in  fummer 
are  all  dry.  The  waiwode  or  governor  farms  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  Grand  Signior  for  1 2  purfes,  or  6000  pi- 
aftres.  About  half  this  fum  is  repaid  yearly  by  the  ca- 
ratch-money,  or  poll  tax. 

jEgina,  the  capital  of  the  above  ifland.  Its  fite  has 
been  long  forfaken.  Inllead  of  the  temples  mention¬ 
ed  by  Paufanias,  there  are  13  lonely  churches,  all 
very  mean  5  and  two  Doric  columns  lupporting  their 
architrave.  Thefe  Hand  by  the  fea-lide  toward  the 
low  cape ;  and,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  are  a  remnant 
of  a  temple  of  Venus,  which  was  lituated  by  the  port 
principally  frequented.  The  theatre,  which  is  record¬ 
ed  as  worth  feeing,  refembled  that  of  the  Epidaurians 
both  in  fize  and  workmanfhip.  It  was  not  far  from  the 
private  port ;  the  fladium,  which,  like  that  at  Priene, 
was  conftruCted  with  only  one  fide,  being  joined  to  it 
behind,  and  each  llruCture  mutually  fuflaining  and 
propping  the  other.  The  walls  belonging  to  the  ports 
and  arfenal  were  of  excellent  mafonry,  and  may  be  tra¬ 
ced  to  a  confiderable  extent,  above,  or  nearly  even  with 
the  water.  At  the  entrance  of  the  mole,  on  the  left, 
is  a  finall  chapel  of  St  Nicholas  :  and  oppofite,  a  fquare 
tower  with  fleps  before  it,  detached  from  which  a  bridge 
.  -was  laid  acrofs,  to  be  removed  on  any  alarm.  This 


llruCture,  which  is  mean,  was  ereCted  by  the  Venetians,  j£a;ua 
while  at  war  with  the  Turks  in  1693.  j| 

TEG  I  NET  A,  Paulus,  a  celebrated  furgeon  of  the  ASgis. 
ifland  of  iEgma,  from  whence  he  derived  his  name.  v 
According  to  Mr  Le  Clerc’s  calculation,  he  lived  in 
the  fourth  century but  Abulpharagius  the  Arabian, 
who  is  allowed  to  gi%re  the  heft  account  of  thole  times, 
places  him  with  more  probability  in  the  feventh.  His 
knowledge  in  furgery  was  very  great,  and  his  works  are 
defervedly  famous.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapcndente  has 
thought  fit  to  tranlcribe  him  in  a  great  variety  of  places. 

Indeed  the  doCtrine  of  Paulus  ./Egineta,  together  with 
that  of  Cellus  and  Albucafis,  make  up  the  whole  text 
of  this  author.  He  is  the  firft  writer  who  takes  notice 
of  the  cathartic  quality  of  rhubarb  •,  and,  according  to 
Dr  Milward,  is  the  firft  in  all  antiquity  who  delcrves 
the  title  of  man-midwife. 

2EGINHAKD,  the  celebrated  fecretary  and  fup- 
poled  fon-in-law  of  Charlemagne.  He  is  iaid  to  have 
been  carried  through  the  fnow  on  the  fhoulders  of  the 
affectionate  and  ingenious  Imma,  to  prevent  his  being 
tracked  from  her  apartments  by  the  emperor  her  fa¬ 
ther  :  a  ftory  which  the  elegant  pen  of  Addiion  has 
copied  and  embellifhed  from  an  old  German  chronicle, 
and  inferted  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Spectator. — This 
happy  lover  (fuppofing  the  ftory  to  be  true)  feems  to 
have  pollefled  a  heart  not  unworthy  of  fo  enchanting  a 
miftrcls,  and  to  have  returned  her  afleCtion  with  the 
moll  faithful  attachment  5  for  there  is  a  letter  of  iEgin- 
hard’s  Hill  extant,  lamenting  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  is  Avritten  in  the  tendereft  llrain  of  connubial  af¬ 
fliction  ;«t  does,  not,  however,  exprefs  that  this  lady 
was  the  affectionate  prineefs  ;  and  indeed  fome  late  critics 
have  proved  that  Imma  was  not  the  daughter  of  Char¬ 
lemagne. — But  to  return  to  our  hiftorian  :  lie  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  and  educated  by  the  munificence 
ol  his  imperial  mailer,  of  which  he  has  left  the  moll 
grateful  teftimony  in  his  preface  to  the  life  of  that 
monarch.  riEginhard,  after  the  lofs  of  his  lamented 
wife,  is  fuppofed  to  have  palled  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  religious  retirement,  and  to  have  died  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  year  840.  His  life  of  Charlemagne,  his  annals 
from  741  to  889,  and  his  letters,  are  all  inferted  in 
the  2d  volume  of  Duchefne’s  Scriptorcs  Francorvm. 

There  is  an  improved  edition  of  this  valuable  hillo- 
rian,  with  the  annotations  of  Hermann  Schmincke,  in 
4to,  1711. 

riEGIPAN,  in  Heathen  Mythology ,  a  denomination 
given  to  the  god  Pan,  becaufe  he  was  reprefented  with 
the  horns,  legs,  feet,  &.c.  of  a  goat. 

2EGIPHILA,  Goat-friend,  in  Botany.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

iEGIS,  in  the  Ancient  Mythology ,  a  name  given  to 
the  lhield  or  buckler  of  Jupiter  and  Pallas. 

The  goat  Amalthea,  which  had  fuckled  Jove,  being 
dead,  that  god  is  faid  to  have  covered  his  buckler  with' 
the  Ikin  j  whence  the  appellation  tegis,  from  «e<|, 

Jhe-goat.  Jupiter  afterwards  reftored  the  animal  to 
life,  covered  it  with  a  new  Ikin,  and  placed  it  among 
the  liars.  He  made  a  prefent  of  his  buckler  to  Mi¬ 
nerva  5  whence  that  goddefs’s  buckler  is  alfo  called 
eegis. 

Minerva  having  killed  the  Gorgon  Mcdufa,  nailed 
her  head  in  the  middle  of  the  segis,  which  henceforth 

had 
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.4. -is  had  the  faculty  of  converting  into  ftone  all  thole  who 
looked  upon  it;  as  Medul'a  herfelf  had  done  during  her 
Asopodi-  iife. 

"”1-  Others  fuppofe  the  mgis  not  to  have  been  a  buckler, 
hut  a  cuirafs,  or  breallplate  ;  and  it  is  certain  the  le¬ 
wis  of  Pallas,  defcribed  by  Virgil,  _En.  lib.  vii.  ver. 
43  mull  have  been  a  cuirafs  ;  lince  that  poet  lavs  ex- 
prefsly,  that  Medufa’s  head  was  on  the  breall  of  the 
goddcfs.  But  the  segis  of  Jupiter,  mentioned  a  little 
higher,  ver.  354,  feems  to  have  been  a  buckler  :  the 
words 

Cum  Jcepc  nigrantcm 
iEgida  concuteret  dexlra , 

are  defcriptive  of  a  buckler  ;  but  not  at  all  of  a  cuirafs 
or  breallplate. 

Servius  makes  the  fame  diflinftion  on  the  two  paf- 
fages  of  Virgil  ;  for  on  verfe  354,  he  takes  the  aegis 
for  the  buckler  of  Jupiter,  made,  as  above  mentioned, 
of  the  lk in  of  the  goat  Amalthea ;  and  on  verfe  435, 
he  delcribes  the  aegis  as  the  armour  which  covers  the 
breall,  and  which  in  fpeaking  of  men  is  called  cui¬ 
rafs  and  aegis  in  fpeaking  of  the  gods.  Many  authors 
have  overlooked  thefe  dillinftions  for  want  of  going  to 
the  lources. 

/EGISTHUS,  in  ancient  hillory,  was  the  fon  of 
Thyelles  by  his  own  daughter  Pilopeia,  who,  to  con¬ 
ceal  her  fliame,  expofed  him  in  the  woods ;  fome  lay 
he  was  taken  up  by  a  Ihepherd,  and  fuckled  by  a  goat, 
whence  he  was  called  /Eg  jl/uis.  He  leduced  Clytem- 
» nellra  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  lived  with  her  dur¬ 
ing  the  liege  of  Troy.  Afterwards  with  her  adfiftance 
he  flew  her  hulhand,  and  reigned  levcn  years  in  My¬ 
cenae.  He  was,  together  with  Clytenmeftra,  flain  by 
Orelles.  Pompey  ul’ed  to  call  Julius  Citfar  JEgiJlhus , 
on  account  of  his  having  feduccd  his  wife  Mutia,  whom 
he  afterwards  put  away,  though  he  had  three  children 
by  her. 

iEGITHALLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  pro¬ 
montory  and  citadel  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanum  and 
the  Emporium  iEgillanum,  afterwards  called  Accllus  ; 
corruptly  written  /Egitharjos ,  in  Ptolemy ;  lituated 
near  Mount  Eryx,  and  now  called  Capo  di  Santo  Teo- 
doro. 

JEGIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Achaia 
Prop?'ia,  five  miles  from  the  place  where  Helice  flood, 
and  famous  for  the  council  of  the  Acheans,  which  ufu- 
ally  met  there  on  account  either  of  the  dignity  or  com¬ 
modious  fituation  of  the  place.  It  was  alio  famous  lor 
the  worfhip  of  Opxyvfio;  Zevj,  Conventional  Jupiter, 
and  of  Panachcean  Ceres.  The  territory  of  rEgium  was 
watered  by  two  rivers,  viz.  the  Phoenix  and  Mcgani- 
tes.  The  epithet  is  JEgienJis.  There  is  a  coin  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  with  the  infeription  A  in, 
and  the  figure  of  a  tortoife,  which  is  the  fymbol  ol  Pe- 
loponnefus,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  where 
it  was  ft  ruck. 

/EGOBOLIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  facrificc  of  a 
goat  offered  to  Cybele.  The  icgoboliuin  was  an  ex¬ 
piatory  facrificc,  which  bore  a  near  refemblance  to  the 
taurobolium  and  criobolium,  and  feems  to  have  been 
fometimes  joined  with  them. 

yEGOPODIUM,  Small  Wild  Angelica,  Goat- 
wort,  Goatseoot.  See  Botany  Index. 


iEGOPRICON.  See  Botany  Index.  JEgopn- 

iEGOSPOTAMOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  con, 
in  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  falling  with  a  iouth-eaft  Algofpota^ 
courfe  into  the  Hellefpont,  to  the  north  of  Seftos  ;  alfo  ,  ’  ■ 

a  town,  Ration,  or  road  for  fliips  at  its  mouth.  Here 
the  Athenians,  under  Conon,  through  the  fault  of  his 
colleague  Ifocrates,  received  a  fignal  overthrow  from 
the  Lacedaemonians  under  Lyfander,  which  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  taking  of  Athens,  and  put  an  end  to  the  P e- 
loponnelian  war.  The  Athenian  fleet  having  followed 
the  Lacedamonians,  anchored  in  the  road,  over  againft. 
the  enemy,  who  lay  before  Lamplacus.  The  Hellef¬ 
pont  is  not  above  two  thoufand  paces  broad  in  that 
place.  The  two  armies  feeing  theml’elves  io  near  each 
other,  expected  only  to  reft  that  day,  and  were  in  hopes 
of  coming  to  a  battle  on  the  next.  v 

But  Lyfander  had  another  delign  in  his  view.  He 
commanded  the  feamen  and  pilots  to  go  on  board  their 
galleys,  as  if  they  were  in  reality  to  fight  the  next 
morning  at  break  of  day,  to  hold  themfelves  in  readi- 
nefs,  and  to  wait  his  orders  with  profound  filence.  He 
commanded  the  land  army  in  like  manner  to  draw  up 
in  order  of  battle  upon  the  coaft,  and  to  wait  the  day 
without  noile.  On  the  morrow,  as  foon  as  the  fun  was 
rifen,  the  Athenians  began  to  row  towards  them  with 
their  whole  fleet  in  one  line,  and  to  bid  them  defiance. 

Lyfander,  though  his  fhips  were  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,  with  their  heads  towards  the  enemy,  lay  ftill 
without  making  any  movement.  In  the  evening,,  when 
the  Athenians  withdrew,  he  did  not  luffer  his  loldiers  to- 
go  alliore,  till  two  or  three  galleys,  which  he  had  lent 
out  to  obferve  them,  were .  returned  with  advice  that 
they  had  feen  the  enemy  land.  The  next  day  paffed  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  did  the.  third  and  fourth.  Such  a 
conduct,  which  argued  relerve  and  apprehenfion,  ex», 
tremely  augmented  the  fecurity  and  boldnefs  of  the  A- 
thenians,  and  inlpired  them  with  an  extreme  contempt 
for  an  army,  which  fear,  in  their  fenfe,  pre vented  from 
lhowing  themfelves,  and  attempting  any  thing. 

YVhilft  this  palled,  Alcibiades,  who  was  near  the. 
fleet,  took  horfe,  and  came  to  the  Athenian  generals: 
to  whom  he  reprefented,  that  they  kept  upon  a  very 
difadvantageous  coaft,  where  there  were  neither  ports 
nor  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  that  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  bring  their  provifions  from  Seftos  with  great 
danger  and  difficulty  •,  and  that  they  were  very  much 
in  the  wrong  to  fuller  the  foldiors  and  manners  ot 
the  fleet,  as  foon  as  they  were  alliore,  to  ftraggle  and 
dil’perle  themfelves  at  their  own  pleafure,  whilll  they 
were  faced  in  view  by  the  enemy’s  fleet,  accullomed  to 
execute  the  orders  of  their  general  with  the  readieft 
obedience,  and  upon  the  flighted  fignal.  He  oflered 
alfo  to  attack  the  enemy  by  land  with  a  ftrong  body  of 
Thracian  troops,  and  to  force  them  to  a  battle.  Hie 
generals,  efpecially  Tvdeus  and  Menander,  jealous  of 
their  command,  did  not  content  themfelves  with  refil¬ 
ling  his  offers,  from  the  opinion,  that  it  the  event  pro¬ 
ved  unfortunate,  the  whole  blame  would  fall  on  them, 
and  if  favourable,  that  Alcibiades  alone  would  have  the 
honour  of  it  ;  but  rejected  alio  with  intuit  bis  wile  and 
falutarv  counfel,  as  it  a  man  in  difgracc  loft  his  lcnle 
and  ailititics  with  the  favour  of  the  commonwealth. 
Alcibiades  withdrew. 

The  fifth  day  the  Athenians  presented  themfelves 

again. 
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_  mer  ages  attributed  to  ftones.  The  defcriptior.s  left  us 

Lyfander,  as  ufual,  detached  fome  gal-  ot  this  remarkable  loffil  tell  us,  that  it  w  as  \  ariegated 


JEgofpota-  again,  and  offered  battle  •,  retiring  in  the  evening  ac- 
ra°s  cording  to  cuftom  with  more  intuiting  airs  than  the 

JE'wptiila  da>'s  before.  Lyfander,  as 

■  i  leys  to  obferve  them,  with  orders  to  return  with  the 

utmoit  diligence  when  they  faw  the  Athenians  land¬ 
ed,  and  to  put  up  a  brazen  buckler  at  each  ffiip’s  head 
as  foon  as  thev  reached  the  middle  of  the  channel. 
He  in  the  mean  time  ran  through  the  whole  line  in 
his  galley,  exhorting  the  pilots  and  officers  to  hold 
the  teamen  and  foldiers  in  readiuefs  to  row  and  fight 
on  the  firft  fignal. 

As  foon  as  the  bucklers  were  ’put  up  in  the  ffiips 
heads,  and  the  admiral  galley  had  given  the  lignal  by 
the  found  of  trumpet,  the  whole  fleet  fet  forward  in 
good  order.  The  land  army  at  the  fame  time  made 
all  poffible  hafte  to  the  top  of  the  promontory  to  fee 
the  battle.  The  ftrait  that  ieparates  the  two  conti¬ 
nents  in  this  place  is  about  fifteen  fladia,  or  tlnree  quar¬ 
ter's  of  a  league  in  breadth  •,  which  lpace  was  prefently 
cleared  through  the  activity  and  diligence  of  the  row¬ 
ers.  Conon  the  Athenian  general  was  the  firth  who 
perceived  from  ffiore,  that  fleet  advance  in  good  order 
to  attack  him ;  upon  which  he  immediately  cried  out 
for  the  troops  to  embark.  In  the  height  ot  iorrow  and 
trouble,  fome  he  called  by  their  names,  fome  he  con¬ 
jured,  and  others  he  forced  to  go  on  board  their  gal¬ 
leys  •,  but  all  his  endeavours  and  emotions  were  ineflec- 
tual,  the  foldiers  being  dilperfed  on  all  iides.  For  they 
were  no  fooner  come  on  ffiore,  than  fome  ran  to  the 
futlers,  fome  to  walk  in  the  country,  fome  to  deep  in 
their  tents,  and  others  had  begun  to  drefs  their  fuppers. 
This  proceeded  from  the  want  of  vigilance  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  their  generals,  who,  not  fufpedling  the  leall 
danger,  indulged  themfelves  in  taking  their  repofe,  -'and 
gave  their  foldiers  the  fame  liberty. 

The  enemy  had  already  fallen  on  with  loud  cries  and 
a  great  noife  of  their  oars,  when  Conon,  dilengaging 
himfelf  with  nine  galleys,  of  which  number  was  the  ia- 
cred  ffiip  called  the  Paratiav ,  Hood  away  for  Cyprus, 
where  he  took  refuge  with  Evagoras.  The  Pelopon- 
nefians,  falling  upon  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  took  imme* 
diately  the  galleys  which  were  empty,  and  difabled 
and  dellroyed  fuch  as  began  to  fill  with  men.  The 
foldiers,  who  ran  without  order  or  arms  to  their  relief, 
were  either  killed  in  their  endeavour  to  get  on  board,  or 
flying  on  ffiore  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy,  who 
landed  in  purfuit  of  them.  Lyfander  took  3000  pri- 
loners,  with  all  the  generals,  and  the  whole  fleet.  Af¬ 
ter  having  plundered  the  camp,  and  fattened  the  ene- 
my’s  galleys  to  the  ftems  of  his  own,  he  returned  to 
Lampfacus  amidft  the  found  of  flutes  and  longs  of 
triumph.  It  was  his  glory  to  have  achieved  one  of  the 
greateft  military  exploits  recorded  in  hiftory  with  little 
or  no  lofs,  and  to  have  terminated  a  war  in  the  fmall 
fpace  of  an  hour,  which  had  already  lafted  27  years, 
and  which  perhaps,  without  him,  had  been  of  much 
longer  continuance. 

iEGYPT.  See  Egypt. 

rEGY PIT ACUM,  in  Pharmacy ,  the  name  of  feve- 
ral  detergent  ointments  5  as  black,  red,  white,  fimple, 
and  compound. 

iEGYPTILLA,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  the  name  of  a 
ftone  deferibed  by  the  ancients,  and  faid,  by  fome  au¬ 
thors,  to  have  the  remarkable  quality  of  giving  water 
the  colour  and  tafte  of  wine.  This  feenrs  a  very  ima- 
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ginary  virtue,  as  are  indeed  too  many  ot  thofe  in  fur-  ^gvptilla 


vEiian. 


with,  or  compofed  of  veins  of  black  and  white,  or 
black  and  bluilli,  with  fometimes  a  plate  or  vein  cf 
yvhitiffi  red.  The  authors  of  thefe  accounts  feem  to 
have  underftoed  by  this  name  the  feveral  ftones  of  the 
onyx,  fardonyx,  and  cameo  kind  •,  all  which  we  have 
at  prefent  common  among  us,  but  none  of  which  pof- 
fefl’es  any  fuch  ftrange  properties. 

/EGYPT CIS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  the  fon  of 
Belus,  and  brother  of  13 annus.  See  BeliDES. 

iEIX AUT/E. ,  in  antiquity,  uurxvriti,  always  ma¬ 
riners ,  a  denomination  given  to  the  ienators  of  Mile¬ 
tus,  becaule  thev  held  their  deliberations  on  board  a 
fliip,  and  never  returned  to  land  till  matters  had  been 
agreed  on. 

iELFRIC,  an  eminent  ecclefiaftic  of  the  loth  cen¬ 
tury,  was  the  fon  of  an  earl  of  Kent,  and  a  monk  of 
the  Benedictine  order  in  the  monaftery  of  Abingdon. 
In  963,  he  was  fettled  in  the  cathedral  of  AA’inchef- 
ter,  under  Athelwold  the  bifliop,  and  undertook  the 
inftrudlion  of  the  youth  of  the  diocele,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  compiled  a  Latin  Saxon  vocabulary,  and  lorne 
Latin  colloquies.  He  alfo  tranflated  from  the  Latin 
into  Saxon  many  of  the  hiltorical  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament.  AVhile  he  refided  at  AAinchefter  he  drew 
up  Canons,  which  are  a  kind  of  charge  to  be  delivered 
by  the  biihops  to  their  clergy.  He  was  afterwards 
abbot  of  St  Alban’s,  biffiop  of  AA  ilton,  and,  finally, 
in  994,  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  Here  he 
had  a  bird  ftruggle  for  fome  years  in  bravely  defend- 
his  diocefe  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes. 
1005, 


ing 


He  died  in  1005,  and  was  buried  at  Abingdon  ;  but 
his  remains  were  removed  to  C  anterbury  in  the  reign 
of  Canute.  JElfric  is  held  up  as  one  ot  the  moft  di- 
ftinguithed  prelates  of  the  Saxon  church.  His  learn¬ 
ing,  for  the  times,  w  as  conliderable,  his  morals  were 
pure,  and  his  religious  lentiments  were  untainted  with 
many  of  the  corruptions  ot  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  lie  tranflated  two 
volumes  of  Homilies  from  the  Latin  lathers. 

/ElFRIC,  furnamed  Pat  a ,  pupil  of  the  tormcr,  was 
promoted  to  the  archbilhopric  of  A  ork  in  1623,  and 
died  in  1051. 

HLlfric,  an  abbot  of  Mahnffiury  in  974,  was  creat¬ 
ed  biffiop  of  Crediton  in  974,  and  died  in  981. 

/ELI  A  Capitolina ,  a  name  given  to  the  city  built 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  A.  D.  134,  near  tire  fpot  where 
the  ancient  Jerufalem  llood,  which  he  found  in  ruins 
when  he  vifited  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire. 
A  Roman  colony  was  fettled  here,  and  a  temple,  in 
place  of  that  of  Jerufalem,  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitelinus.  Hence  the  name  is  derived,  to  which  he  pre¬ 
fixed  that  of  his  own  family. 

iELIAN,  Claudius,  born  at  Pracnefte  in  Italy. 
He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome,  according  to  Perizonius, 
under  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  He  was  fur- 
named  MeAiyAwircof,  Honey-mouth,  on  account  of  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  ftyle  in  his  difeourfes  and  writings.  To 
this  excellence  the  poet  alludes  : 


O  jocunda ,  Covine,  foliludo, 

Carr uea  magis,  ejjedoque  gratum, 
Facundi  mi  hi  mitnus  JEliam. 


Martial. 

IIu 
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Julian  He  was  likewlfe  honoured  with  the  title  of  Sopki/l ,  an 
11  appellation  in  his  days  given  only  to  men  of  learning 
Anaria.  an([  wii'dom.  He  loved  retirement,  and  devoted  him- 
felf  to  ltudy.  He  greatly  admired  and  ftudied  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  liberates,  Plutarch,  Homer,  Anacreon, 
Archilochus,  See.  and,  though  a  Roman,  gives  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  writers  of  the  Greek  nation.  His  two 
molt  celebrated  works  are,  his  \  arious  Hiftory,  and 
Hillory  of  Animals.  He  compofed  likewile  a  book 
on  Providence,  mentioned  by  Kuftathios  ",  and  another 
on  Divine  Appearances,  or  The  Declarations  ot  Pro- 
^  viacnce.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  A  a- 
rious  Hiltorv. 

/EL  1 1  pons,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  for- 
treffes  near  the  wall  or  rampart,  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  Notitia,  through  the  line  of  the  hither  wall  ;  built, 
as  is  thought,  by  Adrian :  notv  named  Portland,  in 
Northumberland,  between  Newcaftle  and  Morpeth, 
(Camden.) 

/EL JUS  PONS,  now  il  Ponte  St  Angelo,  a  Rone 
bridge  at  Rome,  over  the  Tiber,  which  leads  to  the 
Burgo  and  Vatican  from  the  city,  along  Adrian’s  mole, 
built  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

ALFRED.  See  Alfred. 

ALLURES,  in  Egyptian  Mythology,  the  deity  or 
god  of  cats  •,  reprefented  fometimes  like  a  cat,  and 
iometimes  like  a  man  with  a  cat’s  head.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  fo  fuperllitious  a  regard  for  this  animal,  that 
the  killing  it,  whether  by  accident  or  defign,  was  pu- 
niflied  with  death  •,  and  Diodorus  relates,  that  in  the 
time  of  extreme  famine,  they  chofe  rather  to  eat  one 
another  than  touch  thele  facred  animals. 

AEM,  Am,  or  Ame,  a  liquid  meafure  uled  in  molt 
parts  of  Germany }  but  difterent  in  different  towns  : 
the  aem  commonly  contains  20  vertils,  or  8o  maffes  •, 
that  of  Heidelberg  is  equal  to  48  maffes  ;  and  that  ot 
W  irtemberg  to  160  maffes.  See  AaM. 

AMILIUS  Paulus,  the  fon  of  Amilius  Paulus 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  He  was  twice 
conful.  In  his  firft  conlulate  he  triumphed  over  the  Li¬ 
gurians  }  and  in  the  lecond  fubdued  Perfeus  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  reduced  that  country  to  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince,  on  which  he  obtained  the  furname  of  Macedoni- 
cus.  He  returned  to  Rome  loaded  with  glory,  and 
triumphed  for  three  days.  He  died  168  years  before 
Chrift. 

Amilius,  Paulus,  "a  celebrated  hiftorian,  born  at 

erona,  who  obtained  fuch  reputation  in  Italy,  that  he 
was  invited  into  France  by  the  cardinal  ot  Bourbort,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  in  order  to  write  the  hillory 
of  the  kings  of  France  in  Latin,  and  wasprefented  to  a 
canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  He  was  near  30  years 
in  writing  that  hillory,  which  has  been  greatly  admir¬ 
ed  •,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  5th  ot  .May  1529. 

/EMOBOLIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  blood  ol  a  bull 
or  ram  offered  in  the  facrificcs,  called  taurobolia  and 
criobolia;  in  which  fenfe  the  word  occurs  in  ancient 
inferiptions. 

AN  ARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  idand  in  the 
bay  of  Cumae,  or  over-againll  Cumae  in  Italy,  (Pliny). 
It  is  alfo  called  Inarime  (A  irgil)  •,  and  now  JJchia ; 
fcarcc  three  miles  dillant  from  the  coall,  and  the  pro¬ 
montory  Mifcnus  to  the  well  ;  20  miles  in  compafs ; 
called  Pit  hen  jh  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  one  of  the  Oeno- 
Irides,  and  fenced  round  by  very  high  rocks,  to  as  to 
Vol.  L  Part  I. 


be  inacceflible  but  on  one  fide :  it  was  formerly  famous  /Euaiia 
for  its  earthen-ware.  See  Ischia.  1! 

/ENEAS,  in  fabulous  hillory,  a  famous  Trojan  ,  Angina.  ^ 
prince,  the  ton  of  Anchifes  and  Venus.  At  the  de- 
11  ruction  of  Troy,  he  bore  his  aged  father  on  his  back, 
and  laved  him  from  the  Greeks  •,  but  being  too  folici- 
tous  about  his  foil  and  houfehold  gods,  loll  his  wife 
Creill’a  in  the  ei’eape.  Landing  in  Africa,  he  was 
kindly  received  bv  Queen  Dido  :  but  quitting  her 
coall,  he  arrived  in  Italy,  where  lie  married  Lavinia 
the  daughter  of  King  Latinus,  and  defeated  A  urnus, 
to  whom  llie  had  been  contra/ted.  After  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  he  was  made  king  of  the  Latins, 
over  whom  he  reigned  three  years  :  but  joining  with 
the  Aborigines,  lie  was  llaiu  in  a  battle  againft  the 
Tufcans.  Virgil  has  rendered  the  name  of  this  prince 
immortal,  by  making  him  the  hero  of  his  poem.  See 
/Eneid. 

/Eneas  Sylvius,  Pope.  See  Pius  II. 

ANEATORES,  in  antiquity,  the  muficians  in  an 
army,  including  thole  that  played  trumpets,  horns,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  from  ceneus,  on  account  of  the  bra¬ 
zen  inftruments  ufed  by  them. 

/ENEID,  the  name  of  Virgil’s  celebrated  epic  poem.  Blair's 
The  fubject  of  the  /Eneid,  which  is  the  ellabliiliment  Le. lures. 
of  /Eneas  in  Italy,  is  extremely  happy.  Nothing  could 
be  more  interelling  to  the  Romans  than  to  look  back  to 
their  origin  from  fo  famous  a  hero.  AA  hile  the  object 
was  fplendid  itfelf,  the  traditionary  hiftory  of  his  coun¬ 
try  opened  interelling  fields  to  the  poet  ",  and  he  could 
glance  at  all  the  future  great  exploits  of  the  Romans, 
in  its  ancient  and  fabulous  Hate. 

As  to  the  unity  of  action,  it  is  perfectly  well  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  /Eneid.  The  lcttlement  ot  /Eneas,  by 
the  order  of  the  gods,  is  conftantly  kept  in  view. 

'fhe  epil'odes  are  linked  properly  with  the  main  lub- 
jedt.  The  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is  happily 
managed.  The  wrath  of  Juno,  who  oppofes  /Eneas, 
gives  rife  to  all  his  difficulties,  and  connects  the  hu¬ 
man  with  the  celeflial  operations  throughout  the  whole 
poem. 

One  great  imperfeftion  of  the  /Eneid,  however,  is, 
that  there  are  alrnoll  no  marked  characters  in  it.  A- 
chates,  Cloanthes,  Gyges,  and  other  Trojan  heroes  who 
accompanied  /Eneas  into  Italy,  are  intipid  figures. 

Even  /Eneas  himfelf  is  without  intereft.  1  he  charac¬ 
ter  of  Dido  is  the  bell  fupported  in  the  whole  /Eneid. 

The  principal  excellency  ot  \  irgil  is  tendernefs.  His 
foul  was  full  of  fenlibility.  He  mull  have  felt  himlcli 
all  the  affecting  circumftances  in  the  feenes  he  de- 
feribes  ;  and  he  knew  how  to  touch  the  heart  by  a 
iingle  llroke.  In  an  epic  poem  this  merit  is  the  next 
to  fublimity.  The  fecond  book  ot  the  /Eneid  is  one  ol 
the  greateft  mafterpieces  that  ever  was  executed.  1  he 
death  of  old  Priam,  and  the  family-pieces  ot  /Eneas, 

Anchiles,  and  Crciifa,  are  as  tender  as  can  be  conceiv¬ 
ed.  In  the  fourth  book,  the  unhappy  pallion  and  death 
of  Dido  are  admirable.  The  epitodes  of  Pallas  and 
Evandcr,  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus,  ot  Laufus  and  Me- 
zentius,  are  all  fuperlatively  fine. 

In  his  battles  Virgil  is  tar  inferior  to  Homer.  But 
in  the  important  epifode,  the  defeent  into  hell,  he  has 
outdone  Homer  bv  many  degrees,  rherv  is  nothing  in 
antiquity  to  equal  the  lixth  book  of  the  /Eneid. 

ANGINA,  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago. 
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_T.Hgina,  It  lies  in  the  hay  of  Engia,  and  the  town  of  that  name 
/Enigma.  contains  about  800  houfes  and  a  callle  ;  and  near  it  are 
■— — ■,  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  ftrudure,  which  was  former¬ 

ly  a  temple. 

/ENIGMA,  denotes  any  dark  faying,  wherein  fome 
well  known  thing  is  concealed  under  obfcure  language. 
The  word  is  Greek,  Antyftct,  formed  of  xinlr trttu,  ob 
J cure  innucre,  to  hint  a  thing  darkly,  and  of  cc.vos,  an 
obfcure  fpeech  or  difcourfe.  The  popular  name  is 
riddle  ;  from  the  Belgic  raeden ,  or  the  Saon  ar'aethan , 
to  interpret.  F.  Bouhours,  in  the  memoirs  of  Tre- 
voux,  defines  an  .enigma,  a  difcourfe  or  painting,  in¬ 
cluding  fome  hidden  meaning,  which  is  propofed  to  be 

ed  /Esigmas,  are  reprefentations  of  the  works 
of  nature  or  art,  concealed  under  human  figures,  drawn 
from  hiftory  or  fable. 

A  Verbal  /Enigma,  is  a  witty,  artful,  and  abftrufe 
defcription  of  any  thing. — In  -a  general  fenfe,  ever)' 
dark  faying,  every  difficult  quellion,  ever)'  parable,  may 
pafs  for  an  /enigma.  Hence  obfcure  laws  are  called 
/Enigmata  Juris.  The  alchemifts  are  great  dealers  in 
the  aenigmatic  language,  their  proceffes  tor  the  philolo- 
pher’s  ftone  being  generally  wrapt  up  in  riddles  :  e.  g. 
Fac  ex  marc  et fcemina  circu/um ,  indc  quadrangulum , 
hinc  triangulum,  fac  circu/um,  et  habebis  lapidcm  phi- 
lofopliorum  .■ — F.  Meneftrier  has  attempted  to  reduce 
the  compofition  and  refolution  of  aenigmas  to  a  kind  of 
art,  with  fixed  rules  and  principles,  which  he  calls  the 
philofophy  of  ceuigmatie  images. 

The  Subject  of  an  2 Enigma ,  or  the  thing  to  be 
concealed  and  made  a  myftery  of,  he  jultly  obferves, 
ought  not  to  be  fuch  in  ltfelf  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
common,  obvious,  and  eafy  to  be  conceived.  It  is  to 
be  taken,  either  from  nature,  as  the  heaven  or  liars; 
or  from  art,  as  painting,  the  compafs,  a  mirror,  or  the 
like. 

The  Form  of  JE sigmas  confilis  in  the  words,  which, 
whether  they  be  in  profe  or  verle,  contain  either  fome 
defcription,  a  queftion,  or  a  profopopoeia.  The  laft 
kind  are  the  moll  pleafing,  inafmuch  as  they  give  life 
and  action  to  things  which  othcrwife  have  them  not. 
To  make  an  aenigma,  therefore,  two  things  are  to  be 
pitched  on  which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  each  other, 
as  the  fun  and  a  monarch  ;  or  a  fhip  and  a  houfe ; 
and  on  this  refemblance  is  to  be  raifed  a  fuperftrudure 
of  contrarieties  to  amufe  and  perplex.  It  is  eafier 
to  find  great  fubjeds  for  aenigmas  in  figures  than  in 
words,  inafmuch  as  painting  attracts  the  eyes  and  ex¬ 
cites  the  attention  to  difcover  the  fenfe.  The  fubjefls 
of  aenigmas  in  painting  are  to  be  taken  either  from 
hiftory  or  fable  :  the  compofition  here  is  a  kind  of  me- 
tamorphofis,  wherein,  e.  g.  human  figures  are  changed 
into  trees,  and  rivers  into  metals.  It  is  effential  to 
•.enigmas,  that  the  hiftory  or  fable,  under  which  they 
are  prefented,  be  known  to  every  body  ;  othcrwife  it 
will  be  two  aenigmas  inftead  of  one  ;  the  firft  of  the 
hiftory  or  fable,  the  fecond  of  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is 
to  be  taken.  Another  effential  rule  of  the  aenigma  is, 
that  it  only  admits  of  one  fenfe.  Ever)'  tenigma  which 
is  fufceptive  of  different  interpretations,  all  equally  na¬ 
tural,  is  fo  far  imperfect.  \\  hat  gives  a  kind  of  erudi¬ 
tion  to  an  aenigma,  is  the  invention  of  figures  in  fitua- 
tions,  geflures,  colours,  &c.  authorifed  by  paffages  of 
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the  poets,  the  euftoms  of  artifts  in  ftatues,  hallo  relie-  /Enigma, 
vos,  infcriptions,  and  medals. — In  foreign  colleges,  1  ■ 1 "  v  1  — 

The  Explication  of  /Enigmas  makes  a  conliderable 
exercife  ;  and  that  one  of  the  moll  difficult  and  amu- 
fing,  where  wit  and  penetration  have  the  largeft  field. 

— By  explaining  an  aenigma,  is  meant  the  finding  a 
motto  correfponding  to  the  action  and  perfons  repre- 
fented  in  a  picture,  taken  either  from  hiftory  or  my¬ 
thology.  The  great  art  of  this  exercife  confilis  in  the 
choice  of  a  motto,  which  either  by  itfelf,  or  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  time,  place,  perfon  who  lpeaks,  or  thole 
before  whom  he  is  fpeaking,  may  divert  the  fpedators, 
and  furnifh  occafion  for  ftrokes  of  wit  ;  alfo  in  fliowing 
to  advantage  the  conformities  between  the  figure  and 
thing  figured,  giving  ingenious  turns  to  the  realons 
employed  to  lupport  what  is  advanced,  and  in  artfully 
introducing  pieces  of  poetry  to  illuftrate  the  fubjeCt  and 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

As  to  the  folution  of  aenigmas,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  thofe  expreffed  by  figures  are  more  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  than  thofe  confilling  of  words,  by  reafon  images 
may  iignifv  more  things  than  words  can  ;  lo  that  to 
fix  them  to  a  particular  fenfe,  we  mull  apply  every  fix¬ 
ation,  fymbol,  &c.  and  without  omitting  a  circum- 
ftance. — As  there  are  few  perfons  in  hiftory,  or  my¬ 
thology,  but  have  fome  particular  cbarader  of  vice  or 
virtue,  we  are,  before  all  things,  to  attend  to  this  cha- 
rafter,  in  order  to  divine  what  the  figure  of  a  perfon 
reprefented  in  a  painting  fignifies,  and  to  find  what 
agreement  this  may  have  with  the  fubjedl  whereof  we 
would  explain  it.  Thus,  if  Froteus  be  reprefented  in 
a  pidure,  it  may  be  taken  to  denote  inconflaney,  and 
applied  either  to  a  phyfical  or  moral  fubjed,  whofe 
charader  is  to  be  changeable,  e.  g.  an  almanack,  which 
expreffes  the  weather,  the  feafons,  heat,  cold,  ftorms, 
and  the  like.  The  colours  of  figures  may  alfo  help  to 
unriddle  what  they  mean  :  white,  for  inflance,  is  a 
mark  of  innocence,  red  of  modefty,  green  of  hope, 
black  of  forrow,  &c.  'When  figures  are  accompanied 
with  fymbol s,  they  are  lefs  precarious  ;  thefe  being,  as 
it  were,  the  foul  of  aenigmas,  and  the  key  that  opens 
the  myftery  of  them.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  lymbols 
which  may  be  met  with  in  thofe  who  have  treated  pro- 
feffedlv  on  the  fubjed,  the  only  true  enigmatical  are 
thofe  of  Pythagoras,  which,  under  dark  proverbs,  hold 
forth  leffons  of  morality  ;  as  when  he  fays  Stateram  ne 
trunflias,  to  fignify,  Do  no  injuftice. 

But  it  mull  be  added,  that  we  meet  with  fome  oenig- 
mas,  in  hiftory,  complicated  to  a  degree  which  much 
tranfcends  all  rules,  and  has  given  great  perplexity  to 
the  interpreters  of  them.  Such  is  that  celebrated  an¬ 
cient  one,  /Elia  Lalia  Crifpis,  about  which  many  of  the 
learned  have  puzzled  their  heads.  There  are  two  ex¬ 
emplars  of  it :  one  found  140  years  ago,  on  a  marble 
near  Bologna  ;  the  other  in  an  ancient  MS.  written 
in  Gothic  letters  at  Milan.  It  is  controverted  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cities,  which  is  to  be  reputed  the  more 
authentic. 

The  Bononian  2. Enigma . 

D.  M. 


/Elia  Lcelia  Crifpis, 
Nec  vir,  nee  mulier, 
Nec  androgyna  ; 
Nec  pucl/a,  nec  juvenis, 
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Nec  anus ; 

Nec  cafa ,  nec  meretrix , 

Nec  pudica  ; 

Sed  omnia : 

Sub/ata 

Neque fame,  neque ferro, 

Neque  vencno  ; 

Sed  omnibus : 

Ncc  ccelo,  nec  tern's, 

Nec  aquis, 

Sed  ubique  jacet. 

Lucius  Agat ho  Prijcius , 

Nec  maritus,  nec  amator , 

Nec  nece/farius  ; 

Neque  matrens ,  neque  gaudens, 

Neque  Jlens; 

Hanc, 

Nec  molem,  nec  pyramidem , 

Nec  fepulchrum, 

Sed  omnia, 

Scit  et  nefcit,  cui pojuerit. 

That  is  to  fay,  To  the  gods  manes,  /Elia  Lee  ha  Crifpis, 
neither  man,  nor  woman,  nor  hermaphrodite  ;  neither 
girl,  nor  young  woman,  nor  old ;  neither  chajle,  nor  a 
whore  ;  but  all  tliefe :  killed  neither  by  hunger,  nor 
Jleel,  nor  poijbn;  but  by  all  the/e:  rejls  neither  m  hea¬ 
ven,  nor  on  earth,  nor  in  the  waters  ;  but  everywhere. 
Lucius  Agatha  Prijcius,  neither  her  hujband ,  nor  lover, 
■nor  friend;  neither  for  rouful,  nor  joyful,  nor  weeping, 
certain,  or  uncertain ,  to  whom  he  rears  this  monument, 
neither  erefls  her  a  temple,  nor  a  pyramid,  nor  a  tomb, 
but  all  thefe.  In  the  MS.  at  Milan,  infiead  of  D.  M. 
we  find  A.  M.  P.  P.  D.  and  at  the  end  the  following 
addition : 

Hoc  ef  fepulchrum  intus  cadaver  non  habeas. 

Hoc  ef  cadaver  fepulchrum  extra  non  habeas. 

Sed  cadaver  idem  ef  et  fepulchrum. 

We  find  nearly  50  feveral  folutions  of  this  amignia 
advanced  by  learned  men.  Marius  Michael  Angelo 
maintains  /Elia  Lzelia  Crifpis  to  fignify  rain  water 
falling  into  the  fea.  Ri.  Vitus  firll  explained  it  of 
Niobe  turned  to  a  Hone,  afterwards  of  the  rational 
loul,  and  afterwards  of  the  Platonic  idea  ;  Jo.  Turrius, 
of  the  materia  prima ;  Fr.  Schottus,  of  an  eunuch  ; 
Nic.  Bernardus,  of  the  philofopher’s  Hone,  in  which  he 
is  followed  by  Borrichius  ;  Zach.  Pontinus,  of  three 
human  bodies  in  the  fame  Jituation,  and  buried  by 
three  different  men  at  the  fame  time  j  Nefmondius,  of 
a  law-fuit ;  Jo.  Gaf.  Gerartius,  of  love  j  Zu.  Boxhor- 
nius,  of  a  fliadow  •,  P.  Terronus,  of  mufic  ;  Fort.  Li- 
cetus,  of  generation,  friendfhip,  and  privation;  M.  Ov. 
Montalbanus,  of  hemp;  Car.  Cscf.  Malvafia,  of  an  a- 
bortive  girl  promifed  in  marriage  ;  Pet.  Mengulus,  ot 
the  rule  of  chaflity,  preferihed  by  the  founder  of  the 
military  religion  of  St  Mary  ;  M.  dc  Ciconia,  of  Pope 
Joan  ;  Heumannus,  of  Lot’s  wife  ;  and,  laflly,  J.  C.  S. 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Leipiic  Acts,  of  the  Chri- 
flian  church. 

ZEN  I GM  ATOGR  APH  Y,  or  /Enigmatiiolocy, 
the  art  of  refolving  or  making  senigmas. 

ZENONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  city  of  Libur- 
nia,  called  by  Pliny  Civitas  Prujini,  the  realon  of 
which  is  unknown  ;  all'o  Enonu ,  and  is  now  called 


Nona  ;  on  the  Adriatic,  by  which  it  is  for  the  greater  ZEnona 
part  furrounded  ;  over  againft  the  ifland  Gifla,  from  11 
which  it  is  diftant  four  miles  to  the  welt.  E.  Long.  _  Asolipile.^ 
1 6°.  N.  Lat.  28°.  * 

ZENUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  the  Inn,  a  river 
of  Germany,  which,  rifing  in  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
fons,  out  of  the  Alps,  in  the  difirict  called  Gottes- 
haus-punt,  runs  through  the  Grifons,  the  county  of  Ty¬ 
rol,  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  through  Paflau  into  the 
Danube. 

ZEnus,  /Enos ,  or  ZEnum ,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Thrace,  fituated  on  the  eaflmoll  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  which  has  two  mouths ;  and  faid  to  be  built 
by  the  Cumeans.  It  was  a  free  town,  in  which  llood 
the  tomb  of  Polydorus,  (Pliny)  ;  ZEnius  is  the  epithet. 

Here  the  brother  of  Cato  Uticenfis  died,  and  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  monument  of  marble  in  the  forum  of  the 
ZEnii,  (Plutarch)  ;  called  ZEnei,  (Stephanus.)  Livy 
fays  that  the  town  was  otherwife  called  Absynthus. 

Now  Eno. 

ZENITHOLOGIUS,  in  Poetry,  a  verfe  of  two 
dadtyls  and  three  trochaei  j  as  Prcelia  dir  a  placent  truci 
jure  nice. 

ZEOLIZE  iksul/E,  now  Ifoli  Lipari,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  feven  iilands,  fituated  between  Sicily  and 
Italy,  fo  called  from  ZEolus,  who  reigned  there  about 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  Greeks  call  them 
Hephcefiades ;  and  the  Romans  Vulcanize ,  from  their 
fiei-y  eruptions.  They  are  alfo  called  Liparceorum  In- 
fulce,  from  their  principal  ifland  Lipara.  Dionyfius  Pe- 
riegetes  calls  them  nxvlui,  becaufe  circumnavigable. 

ZEOLIC,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  be¬ 
longing  to  ZEolis. 

ZEolic,  or  ZEolian,  in  Grammar,  denotes  one 
of  the  five  dialects  of  the  Greek  tongue.  It  was  firll 
ufed  in  Boeotia ;  whence  it  paffed  into  ZEolia,  and  was 
that  which  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  wrote  in.  The  ZEolic 
dialect  generally  throws  out  the  afpirate  or  fliarp  Ipirit, 
and  agrees  in  l'o  many  things  with  the  Doric  dialect, 
that  the  two  are  ufuallv  confounded  together. 

The  ZEolic  digamma  is  a  name  given  to  the  letter  F, 
which  the  ZEolians  ufed  to  prefix  to  words  beginning 
with  vowels,  as  Feuej,  for  «<v«s ;  alfo  to  infert  between 
vowels,  as  oFij,  for  e<$. 

ZEolic  Verfe,  in  Profody,  a  verfe  confilting  of  an 
iambus,  or  fpondee  ;  then  of  two  anapefts,  leparated 
by  a  long  fyllable  ;  and,  laflly,  of  another  lyllable. 

Such  as,  Ofelliferi  conditor  or  bis.  This  is  otherwife 
called  eu/ogic  verfe  ;  and,  from  the  chief  poets  who  ufed 
it,  Archilochian  and  Pindaric. 

ZEOLIPILE,  in  Hydraulics,  is  a  hollow  ball  of 
metal,  generally  ufed  in  courfes  of  experimental  pliilo- 
fophy,  in  order  to  demonllrate  the  poffibilitv  of  con¬ 
verting  water  into  an  elallic  Hearn  or  vapour  by  heat. 

The  inHrument,  therefore,  conliHs  of  a  flender  neck, 
or  pipe,  having  a  naiTtrw  orifice  inlerted  into  the  ball 
by  means  of  a  fhouldered  ferew.  This  pipe  being  taken 
out,  the  ball  is  filled  almoH  full  of  water,  and  the  pipe 
being  again  ferewed  in,  the  hall  is  placed  on  a  pan  of 
kindled  charcoal,  where  it  is  well  heated,  and  there 
illues  from  the  orifice  a  vapour,  with  prodigious  vio¬ 
lence  and  great  noile,  which  continues  till  all  the  in¬ 
cluded  water  is  difeharged.  The  Hronger  the  fire  is, 
the  more  elallic  and  violent  will  be  the  (team;  but  care 
mull  be  taken  that  the  fmall  orifice  ol  the  pipe  be  not, 
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iEolipile  by  any  accident,  flopped  up ;  becaufe  the  inftrument 
||  would  in  that  cafe  infallibly  burft  in  pieces,  with  fuch 
JE.on.  violence  as  might  greatly  endanger  the  lives  of  the  per- 
v  fons  near  it.  Another  way  of  introducing  the  water 
is  to  heat  the  ball  red  hot  when  empty,  which  will  drive 
out  aimoft  all  the  air ;  and  then  by  fuddenly  immer- 
ging  it  in  water,  the  prelfure  of  the  atmofphere  will 
force  in  the  fluid,  till  it  is  nearly  full.  Des  Cartes  and 
others  have  uled  this  inftrument  to  accQunt  for  the  na¬ 
tural  caufe  and  generation  of  the  wind  :  and  hence  it 
was  called  JEolipila :  q.  d.  pi  la  sEoli,  the  ball  of  AEolus 
or  of  the  god  of  the  winds. 

AEOLIS,  or  /Eoi.ia,  ill  Ancient  Geography,  a  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Hither  Alia,  fettled  by  colonies  of  AEolian 
Greeks.  Taken  at  large,  it  comprehends  all  Troas, 
and  the  coaft  of  the  Helleipont  to  the  Propontis,  be¬ 
caufe  in  thofe  parts  there  were  l’everal  AEolian  colo¬ 
nies  :  more  flridtly,  it  is  Atuated  between  Troas  to  the 
north,  and  Ionia  to  the  fouth.  The  people  are  called 
sEoles  or  JEolii. 

AEOLIUM  MARE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  part 
of  the  Egean  fea,  waffling  AEolis  ;  called  all'o  Mysium, 
from  Myfia.  Now  called  Golf  i  di  Smyrna. 

AEOLUS,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  god  of  the 
winds,  was  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  Acafta,  or 
Sigefia,  the  daughter  of  Hippotus :  or,  according  to  . 
others,  the  fon  of  Hippotus  by  Meneclea,  daughter  of 
Hyllus  king  of  Lipara.  He  dwelt  in  the  ifland 
Strongyle,  now  called  Strombolo,  one  of  the  feven 
illands  called  AEolian  from  their  being  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  /Eolus.  Others  fay,  that  his  refidence  was 
at  Rhegium,  in  Italy ;  and  others  again  place  him  in 
the  ifland  Lipara.  He  is  reprefented  as  having  au¬ 
thority  over  the  winds,  which  he  held  enchained  in  a 
vaft  cavern,  to  prevent  their  continuing  the  devafta- 
tions  they  had  been  guilty  of  before  they  were  put  un¬ 
der  his  direction.  Mythologifts  explain  the  original  of 
thefe  fables,  by  faying,  that  he  was  a  wile  and  good 
prince ;  and,  being  {killed  in  aftronomy,  was  able,  by 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  and  the  nature  of  the 
volcano  in  the  ifland  of  Strongyle,  to  foretel  ftorms  and 
tempefls. 

Harp  of  AEolus,  or  the  AEolian  lyre.  Sec  Acou¬ 
stics. 

AEON,  a  Greek  word,  properly  flgnifying  the  age 
or  duration  of  any  thing. 

/Eon,  among  the  followers  of  Plato,  was  ufed  to 
fignify  any  virtue,  attribute,  or  perfection  :  hence  they 
reprefented  the  deity  as  an  aifemblage  of  all  poffible 
aeons  •,  and  called  him  pleroma,  a  Greek  term  iignify- 
ing  fulnefs.  The  Valentinians,  who,  in  the  firft  ages 
of  the  church,  blended  the  conceits  of  the  Jewifh  ca- 
balifts,  the  Platonifts,  and  the  Chaldean  philofophers, 
with  the  fimplicity  of  the  Chriftian  do&rine,  invented 
a  kind  of  Theogony,  or  Genealogy  of  Gods  (not  un¬ 
like  that  of  Hefiod),  whom  they  called  by  feveral  glo¬ 
rious  names,  and  all  by  the  general  appellation  of 
AEons:  among  which  they  recked  Zav,  Life,  Aoym, 
Word;  Mcncyevn;,  Only-begotten;  Fulnefs ; 

and  many  other  divine  powers  and  emanations,  amount¬ 
ing  in  number  to  thirty  ;  which  they  fancied  to  be  fuc- 
ceifively  derived  from  one  another  ;  and  all  from  one 
felf-originated  deity,  named  By  thus,  i.  e.  profound  or 
unfathomable ;  whom  they  called  likewife,  The  nufl 
high  and  ineffable  Father.  See  Valentinians. 
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AEORA,  among  ancient  writers  on  medicine,  is  ufed  j£0n 
for  geftation  ;  which  fort  of  exercife  was  often  preferib-  || 
ed  by  the  phyficians  of  thofe  days.  Other  exercifes ,  -/1'-ra' 
confifted  principally  in  the  motion  of  the  body  ;  but 
in  the  a  or  a  the  limbs  were  at  reft,  while  the  body  was  s 
carried  about  and  moved  from  place  to  place,  in  fuel) 
a  manner  as  the  phyfician  preferibed.  It  had  there¬ 
fore  the  advantages  of  exercife,  without  the  fatigue  of 
it. — This  exercife  was  promoted  feveral  ways  :  fome- 
times  the  patient  was  laid  in  a  fort  of  hammock,  flip- 
ported  by  ropes,  and  moved  backward  and  forward  ; 
iometimes  his  bed  run  nimbly  on  its  feet.  And  befide 
thefe,  the  feveral  ways  of  travelling  were  accounted 
fpecies  of  the  reora,  whether  in  the  litter,  in  a  boat  or 
fliip,  or  on  even  ground  in  a  chariot. — Afclepiades  was 
the  firft  who  brought  geftation  into  practice,  which 
was  ufed  as  a  means  to  recover  ftrength  after  a  fever, 

&c. 

AEQUANA  Juga,  in  Ancient  Geography,  moun¬ 
tains  of  Picenum,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  now 
called  Montagna  di  Sorrento,  denominated  from  the 
town  AEqua,  which  being  deftroyed,  was  replaced  by 
Yicus,  now  Vico  di  So/  rento :  called  alfo  AEquana, 

(Sil.  Italicus). 

AEQUIMELIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  place  in  Rome, 
where  flood  the  houfe  of  Spurius  Melius,  who,  by  lar- 
gefles  corrupting  the  people,  aflectcd  the  fupreme 
power  :  refilling  to  appear  before  the  chelator  Cincin- 
natus,  he  was  flain  by  Scrvilius  Ahala,  mafter  of  the 
liorfe  5  his  houfe  was  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and  the 
fpot  on  which  it  flood  was  called  Area  Equiniehi 
(Livy). 

AERA,  in  chronology,  a  fixed  point  of  time  from 
whence  any  number  of  years  is  begun  to  be  counted. 

It  is  iometimes  alfo  written  in  ancient  authors  Era . 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  contefted,  though  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  to  have  had  its  rife  in  Spain.  Sepul¬ 
veda  fuppofes  it  formed  from  A.  ER.  A.  the  not®  or 
abbreviatures  of  the  words,  annus  crat  Augvjli,  occa- 
iioned  by  the  Spaniards  beginning  their  computation 
from  the  time  their  country  came  under  the  dominion 
of  Auguftus,  or  that  of  receiving  the  Roman  calendar. 

This  opinion,  however  ingenious,  is  rejected  by  Sca- 
liger,  not  only  on  account  that  in  the  ancient  abbrevia¬ 
tures  A  never  flood  for  annus,  unlcls  when  preceded  by 
V  for  visit  ;  and  that  it  feems  improbable  they  fliould 
put  ER  for  crat,  and  the  latter  A,  without  any  diferi- 
mination,  both  for  annus  and  Aug/ flits.  V  offius  never- 
thelefs  favours  the  conjecture,  and  judges  it  at  leafl  as 
probable,  as  cither  that  of  1  Adore,  who  derives  cera 
from  ces,  the  “  tribute-money,”  wherewith  Auguftus 
taxed  the  world  :  or  that  of  Scaliger  himfelf,  who  de¬ 
duces  it  likewife  from  res,  though  in  a  different  manner. 

AEs,  he  obferves,  was  ufed  among  the  ancients  for  an 
article  or  item  in  an  account;  and  hence  it  came  alfo 
to  Hand  for  a  fum  or  number  itfelf.  from  the  plural 
cera,  came  by  corruption  cera,  ararn,  in  the  Angular  : 
much  as  Oflia,  Ofliam,  the  name  of  a  place,  from  OJhu, 
the  mouths  of  the  Tyber. 

The  difference  between  the  terms  err  a  and  epoch  is, 
that  the  ®ras  are  certain  points  fixed  by  fome  people, 
or  nation  ;  and  the  epochs  are  points  fixed  by  chrono- 
logifls  and  hiflorians.  The  idea  of  an  sera  comprehends 
alfo  a  certain  fucceflion  of  years  proceeding  from  a  Axed 
point  of  time,  and  the  epoch  is  that  point  itlelf.  Thus 
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the  Chriftian  sera  began  at  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of 
JeiusChrift.  See  Chronology,  where  the  different 
Aeria.  Eras,  Stc.  are  enumerated  and  explained. 

—n— J  TP.RARUTM,  the  treafurv  or  place  where  the  pub¬ 

lic  money  was  depofited  amongft  the  Romans. 

JErarium  Sanclius  contained  the  monies  arifing 
from  the  twentieth  part  of  all  legacies :  this  was  kept 
for  the  extreme  necefiities  ot  the  Hate. 

JErarium  Privatum  was  the  emperor’s  privy  purfe, 
or  the  place  where  the  money  ariling  from  his  private 
patrimony  was  depofited. 

JErarioi  Vicefimarum,  the  place  where  the  money 
arifing  from  the  taxes  levied  from  foreign  countries  was 
laid  up,  fo  called  becaufe  it  moll  commonly  confilled 
of  a  twentieth  part  of  the  produce. 

JErarium  Ilithyce ,  or  Junonis  Lu  eince,  was  where 
the  monies  were  depofited  which  parents  paid  for  the 
birth  of  each  child. 

There  are  feveral  other  treafuries  mentioned  in  hi- 
ftorv,  as  the  cerarium  Juventutis,  Veneris ,  &c.  The 
temple  of  Saturn  was  the  public  treafurv  of  Rome, 
either  becaufe  Saturn  firft  taught  the  Italians  to  coin 
money',  or,  which  is  moil  likely,  becaufe  this  temple 
was  the  ilrongell  and  moll  fecure,  and  therefore  the 
fittell,  place  for  that  purpole. 

lErariinn  differs  from  jjctis ,  as  the  firfl  contained 
the  public  money7,  the  fecond  that  of  the  prince.  Tne 
two  are,  however,  fometimes  iadiferiminately  ufed  lor 
each  other. 

/ERARIUS,  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  de¬ 
graded  citizen,  who  had  been  llruck  oft  the  lill  ot  his 
centurv.  Such  perfons  were  fo  called,  becaufe  they 
were  liable  to  all  the  taxes  (cera),  withouAnjoying 
anv  of  its  privileges. 

The  terarii  were  incapable  of  making  a  will,  of  in¬ 
heriting,  of  voting  in  aftcmblies,  of  enjoying  any  poll 
of  honour  or  profit ;  in  e lie 61,  were  only  "fubjed  to  the 
burdens,  without  the  benefits  ol  iociety  •,  yet  they  re¬ 
tained  their  freedom,  and  were  not  reduced  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Haves.  To  be  made  an  cerarius  was  a  pu- 
nilhment  inflicted  for  fome  offence,  and  reputed  one 
degree  more  ievere  than  to  be  expelled  a  tribe,  trilru 
moveri. 

TErarius  was  alfo  an  officer  inftituted  bv  Alexander 
Severus,  for  the  diftribution  of  the  money  given  in  lar- 
gefl’es  to  the  foldiery  or  people. 

zErarius  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon  employed  in 
coining  or  working  brals. 

Thefe  are  fometimes  called  cerarn  fujores :  at  other 
times,  eerarius  is  dirtinguiffied  from  fujfbr;  the  former 
anfwering  to  what  we  now  call  copperi'miths,  the  latter 
to  founders. 

iEraiuus  was  likewife  applied  to  a  foldicr  who  re¬ 
ceives  pay. 

AERIA,  or  Eeria,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  an¬ 
cient  name  of  Egypt.  The  fcholiafl  on  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  favs,  that  not  only  Theflaly,  but  Egypt)  was 
called  H-gix  by  the  Greeks,  which  Eufebins  alfo  con- 
•  firms  :  and  hence  ApoUinarius,  in  his  tranflation  ot  the 
114th  Pfalm,  ufes  it  for  Egypt.  Hefychius  applies  this 
name  to  Ethiopia. 
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AERIAL,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fomething  Aerial 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  air  5  thus  aerial  fubftances,  |] 
aerial  particles,  &c.  Aerophy- 

Aerial  PerjpeSive.  See  Perspective  and  Paint-  ,  ac‘a' 
1KG. 

AERIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  branch  of  Arians, 
who,  to  the  dodrines  of  that  feel,  added  tome  pecu¬ 
liar  dogmas  of  their  owm  ;  as,  that  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  biihops  and  priefts  ;  a  doctrine  maintain¬ 
ed  by  many  modern  divines,  particularly  of  the  pivf- 
byterian  and  reformed  churches.  The  fed  received  its 
denomination  from  Aerius  an  Armenian  prieft  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  founded  his  dodrine  chiefly  upon 
fome  paffages  in  St  Paul  and,  among  others,  upon 
that  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  where  the  apoftle  exhorts  him 
not  to  negled  the  gift  he  had  received  by  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  Prejbytery.  Here,  obferves  Aerius, 
is  no  mention  of  biihops :  on  the  contrary,  Timothy 
evidently  received  his  ordination  from  the  prefbyters  or 
priefts. — Epiphanius  zealoufly  maintains  the  fuperiority 
of  biihops  againft  the  Aerians.  The  word  prejbytery , 
ufed  by  the  apoftle,  he  obferves,  includes  both  biihops 
and  priefts  j  the  whole  fenate  or  affem'oly  of  the  ecele- 
fiaftics  of  the  place. 

Flos  yERIS,  among  alchemifts,  fmall  feales  procu¬ 
red  from  copper  melted  by  a  llrong  heat ;  it  is  fome- 
times  ufed  for  aerugo  or  verdigris. 

AEROGRAPHY,  from  xrg,  air,  and  y I  de- 
feribe ;  a  defeription  of  the  air  or  atmofphere,  its  li¬ 
mits,  dimenfions,  properties,  &c.  This  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  with  aerology,  unlefs  we  iuppofe  the- 
latter  to  enter  into  the  rationale,  and  the  former  to  con¬ 
fine  itfelf  to  a  defeription  of  the  more  obvious  affedions 
thereof.  See  Meteorology. 

AEROMANCY,  a  lpecies  of  divination  performed 
by  means  of  air,  wind,  8cc.  See  Divination. 

AEROMETRY,  the  fcience  of  meafuring  the  air. 

It  comprehends  not  only  the  dodrine  of  the  air  itfelf, 
confidered  as  a  fluid  body  •,  but  alfo  its  preffure,  elafti- 
city,  rarefadion,  and  condenfation.  But  the  term  is 
at  prefent  not  much  in  uie,  this  branch  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy  being  more  frequently  called  Pneumatics.  Sec 
Pneumatics. 

AERONAUT,  a  perfon  who  navigates  or  floats  in 
the  air  by  means  of  an  air  balloon.  See  Aerosta¬ 
tion. 

AERONAUTIC  A,  from  xr,^,  and  derived 

from  rxvt,  Jhip;  the  art  of  failing  in  a  veil'd  or  machine 
through  the  atmofphere,  fuftained  as  a  fhip  in  the  fea. 

See  Aerostation. 

AEROPHYLACEA,  a  term  ufed  by  naturalills 
for  caverns  or  refervoirs  of  air,  fuppoled  to  exift  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Kircher  fpeaks  much  of  aero- 
phvlacea,  or  huge  caverns  replete  with  air,  dilpoled 
under  ground  ■,  from  whence,  through  numerous  oc¬ 
cult  paffages,  that  element  is  conveyed  either  to  fub- 
terraneous  receptacles  ot  water,  which,  according  to 
him,  are  hereby  raifed  into  lprings  or  rivers,  or  into 
the  funds  of  fuhterraneous  fire,  which  are  hereby  fed 
and  kept  alive  for  the  rclloration  of  metals,  minerals, 
and  the  like. 


AEROSTATION, 
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AEROSTATION, 


IN  its  primitive  fenfe,  denotes  the  fcience  of  weights 
fufpended  in  the  air  ;  but  in  its  modem  accepta¬ 
tion,  it  fignifies  aerial  navigation,  or  the  art  of  navi¬ 
gating  through  the  atmofphere.  Hence  alfo  the  ma¬ 
chines  which  are  employed  for  this  purpofe  are  called 
aerojlats,  or  aerojlatic  machines ;  and  from  their  globu¬ 
lar  fhape,  air  balloons. 

The  romances  of  almoft  every  nation  have  recorded 
inftances  of  perfons  being  carried  through  the  air, 
both  by  the, agency  of  ipirits  and  by  mechanical  inven- 
Triar  Ba-  tions  )  but  till  the  time  of  Friar  Bacon,  who  died  in 
co^  1 292,  no  rational  principle  appears  ever  to  have  been 

the  true  thought  of  by  which  this  might  be  accomplilhed.  He 
principles  had  written  upon  the  fubjett,  and  not  only  affures  us 
of  aerofta-  of  the  practicability  of  the  art,  but  that  he  knew  how  to 
torn.  conftruct  a  machine  in  which  a  man  might  tranfport 
himfelf  through  the  air  like  a  bird  •,  and  he  affirms 
that  the  experiment  had  been  fuccefsfully  made  by  ano¬ 
ther  perfon.  The  machine  confifted  of  two  large  thin 
fhells,  or  hollow  globes  of  copper,  which  were  exhauft- 
ed  of  air ;  and  thus  being  lighter  than  air,  would  fup- 
port  a  chair  on  which  a  perfon  might  fit. 

Many  had  been  of  opinion,  that  by  means  of  arti¬ 
ficial  wings,  fixed  to  the  arms  or  legs,  a  man  might 
fly  as  well  as  a  bird  :  but  thefe  opinions  were  tho¬ 
roughly  refuted  by  Borelli  in  his  treatife  De  Motu  Ani- 
Impoffibili-  maliam,  where,  from  a  comparifon  between  the  power 
ty  of  flying  0f  {lie  mufcles  which  move  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and 
nical65  ^  ^10^e  which  move  the  arms  of  a  man,  he  demonftrates 
means.  that  the  latter  are  utterly  infufficient  to  ftrike  the  air 
with  fuch  force  as  to  raife  him  from  the  ground.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  wings  of  this  kind, 
if  properly  conftrufted,  and  dexteroully  managed, 
might  be  fufficient  to  break  the  fall  of  a  human  body 
from  a  big:,  place,  fo  that  l'onie  adventurers  in  this  way 
might  poffibly  come  off  with  fafety  •,  though  by  far  the 
greateft  number  of  thofe  who  have  raflilv  adopted  fuch 
l’chemes,  have  either  loft  their  lives  or  limbs  in  the 
attempt. 

Scheme  of  In  the  year  1672,  Bifliop  Wilkins  publifhed  a  trea- 
kins'and'^'  tife,  entitled,  The  Difcovery  of  the  New  World  ;  in 
Albertus  de^'^1  ^le  mcnt>°ns>  though  in  a  very  indiftindt  and 
Saxonia.  confuled  manner,  the  true  principle  on  which  the  air 
is  navigable  ;  quoting,  from  Albertus  de  Saxonia  and 
Francis  Mendoza,  “  that  the  air  is  in  fome  part  of  it 
navigable  :  and  upon  this  ftatic  principle,  any  brafs  or 
iron  veffel  (fuppofe  a  kettle),  whofe  lubftance  is  much 
heavier  than  that  of  water,  yet  being  filled  with  the 
lighter  air,  it  will  fwim  upon  it  and  not  fink.  So  fup- 
poie  a  cup  or  wooden  veffel  upon  the  outward  borders 
of  this  elementary  air,  the  capacity  of  it  being  filled 
with  fire,  or  rather  ethereal  air,  it  mull  neceffarily,  upon 
the  fame  ground,  remain  fwimming  there,  and  of  itfelf 
can  no  more  fall  than  an  empty  ftiip  can  fink.'”  This 
idea,  however,  he  did  not  by  any  means  purfue,  but 
refted  his  hopes  entirely  upon  mechanical  motions,  to 
be  accomplilhed  by  the  mere  ftrength  of  a  man,  or  by 
fprings,  &c.  and  which  have  been  demonftrated  inca¬ 
pable  of  anfwering  any  ufeful  purpofe. 
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The  only  perfon  who  brought  his  fcheme  of  flying  Biibopi 
to  any  kind  of  rational  principle  was  the  Jefuit  Francis  -^ana  ? 
Lana,  cotemporary  with  Biffiop  Wilkins.  His  method  fclicme‘ 
was  fimilar  to  Friar  Bacon’s.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  real  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  and  juftly  con¬ 
cluded,  that  it  a  globular  veffel  were  exhaufted  of  air, 
it  would  weigh  lefs  than  before  ;  and  conlidering  that 
the  folid  contents  of  veffels  increafe  in  much  greater 
proportion  than  their  lurfaces  5  he  fuppofed  that  a  me¬ 
talline  veffel  might  be  made  fo  large,  that,  when  emptied 
of  its  air,  it  would  be  able  not  only  to  raife  itfelf  in 
the  atmofphere,  but  to  carry  up  palfengers  along  with 
it :  and  he  made  a  number  of  calculations  neceffary  for 
putting  the  project  in  execution.  But  though  the 
theory  was  here  unexceptionable,  the  means  propofed 
were  certainly  infufficient  to  accomplilli  the  end  :  for  a 
veffel  of  copper,  made  fo  thin  as  was  neceffary  to  make 
it  float  in  the  atmoiphere,  would  be  utterly  unable  to 
refift  the  external  prellure  5  which  being  demonftrated 
by  thofe  Ikilled  in  mechanics,  no  attempt  was  made  ou 
that  principle. 

In  the  year  1709?  however,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strange 
a  letter  publiffied  in  France  in  1784,  a  Portuguele  pro-  propofal  of 
jector,  Iriar  Gufman,  applied  to  the  king  for  encou- 1  riar 
ragement  to  his  invention  of  a  flying  machine.  Theman' 
principle  on  which  his  was  conftrudted,  if  indeed  it 
had  any^rinciple,  feems  to  have  been  that  of  the  pa¬ 
per  kite.  The  machine  was  conftructed  in  form  of  a 
bird,  and  contained  feveral  tubes  through  which  the 
wind  was  to  pafs,  in  order  to  fill  a  kind  of  fails,  which 
were  to  elevate  it  5  and  when  the  wind  was  deficient, 
the  fame  effeft  was  to  be  performed  by  means  of  bel¬ 
lows  concealed  within  the  body  of  the  machine.  The 
afcent  was  alfo  to  be  promoted  by  the  electric  attrac¬ 
tion  of  pieces  of  amber  placed  in  the  top,  and  by  two 
ipheres  enclofing  magnets  in  the  fame  fituation. 

Thefe  childiffi  inventions  ffiow  the  low  ftate  of  fcience 
at  that  time  in  Portugal,  efpecially  as  the  king,  in  or¬ 
der  to  encourage  him  to  farther  exertions  in  fuch  an 
ufeful  invention,  granted  him  the  firft  vacant  place  in 
his  college  of  Barcelos  or  Santarem,  with  the  firft  pro- 
fefforfhip  in  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra,  and  an  annual 
penfion  of  600,000  reis  during  his  life.  Of  this  He 
Gufman,  it  is  alio  related,  that,  in  the  year  1736,  he 
made  a  wicker  baiket  of  about  feven  or  eight  feet  dia¬ 
meter,  and  covered  with  paper,  which  raifed  itfelf  about 
200  feet  in  the  air,  and  the  effect  was  generally  attri¬ 
buted  to  witchcraft. 

In  the  year  1766,  Mr  Henry  Cavendiili  afeertained  Poflibility 
the  weight  and  other  properties  of  inflammable  air,  de-  of  bodies 
termining  it  to  be  at  leaft  feven  times  lighter  than 
common  air.  Soon  after  which  it  occurred  to  Hr  thought  of 
Black,  that  perhaps  a  thin  bag  filled  with  inflammable  by  Dr  Black 
air  might  be  buoyed  up  by  the  common  atmofphere,  and  Mr  Ca- 
and  he  thought  of  having  the  allantois  of  a  calf  prepar- vall°- 
ed  for  this  purpofe  :  but  his  other  avocations  prevent¬ 
ed  him  from  profecuting  the  experiment.  The  fame 
thought  occurred  fome  years  afterwards  to  Mr  Cavallo ; 
and  he  has  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  who  made  ex¬ 
periments  ✓ 
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periments  on  the  fubject.  He  firft  tried  bladders  ;  but 
the  thinneft  of  thefe,  however  well  fcraped  and  prepar¬ 
ed,  were  found  too  heavy.  He  then  tried  Chinefe  pa¬ 
per  ;  but  that  proved  fo  permeable,  that  the  vapour  pal¬ 
led  through  it  like  water  through  a  fieve.  His  experi¬ 
ments,  therefore,  made  in  the  year  1782,  proceeded  no 
farther  than  blowing  up  foap  bubbles  with  inflammable 
air,  which  alcended  rapidly  to  the  ceiling,  and  broke 
againft  it. 

<V*rofta-  But  «rhile  the  difcovery  of  the  art  of  aerollation 

reredb00"  ^eeme(1  thus  011  the  Point  °f  being  made  in  Britain,  it 
U«ni' ^  was  at  once  announced  in  France,  and  that  from  a 
Uoatjjol-  quarter  whence  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  have  been 
ier.  expected.  Two  brothers,  Stephen  and  John  Mont¬ 
golfier,  natives  of  Annonay,  and  mailers  of  a  confider- 
able  paper  manufactory  there,  had  turned  their  thoughts 
to%vards  this  project  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  year 
1782.  The  idea  was  firlt  luggeited  by  the  natural 
alcent  of  the  fmoke  and  clouds  in  the  atmofphere  ;  and 
their  defign  was  to  form  an  artificial  cloud,  by  enclofing 
the  lmoke  in  a  bag,  and  making  it  carry  up  the  cover- 
ing  along  with  it.  Towards  the  middle  of  November 
lis'eMwii-  *^lat  fear  l*ie  experiment  was  made  at  Avignon  with 
aeats.  a  bue  lilk  bag  of  a  parallelopiped  lliape.  By  applying 
burning  paper  to  the  lower  aperture,  the  air  was  rare¬ 
fied,  and  the  bag  afeended  in  the  atmofphere,  and  llruck 
rapidly  againft  the  ceiling.  On  repeating  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  open  air,  it  rofe  to  the  height  of  about  70 
feet. 

An  experiment  on  a  more  enlarged  fcale  was  now 
projected  ;  and  a  new  machine,  containing  about  650 
cubic  feet  was  made,  which  broke  the  cords  that  con¬ 
fined  it,  and  rofe  to  the  height  of  about  60 o  feet.  An¬ 
other  of  35  feet  in  diameter  rofe  about  1000  feet 
high,  and  tell  to  the  ground  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  place  where  it  afeended.  A  public  exhibition 
was  next  made  on  the  5th  of  June  1783,  at  Annonay, 
where  a  vaft  number  of  fpeclators  affembled.  An  im- 
meme  bag  of  linen,  lined  with  paper,  and  containing 
upwards  ol  23,000  cubic  feet,  was  found  to  have  a 
power  of  lifting  about  500  pounds,  including  its  own 
weight.  The  operation  was  begun  by  burning  chop¬ 
ped  ftruw  and  wool  under  the  aperture  of  the  machine, 
which  immediately  began  to  fwell  :  and  after  being  let 
at  liberty  afeended  into  the  atmolphere.  In  ten  minutes 
it  had  alcended  6000  feet ;  and  when  its  force  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  it  fell  to  the  ground  at  the  dillance  of  7668 
feet  from  the  place  from  whence  it  fet  out. 

Soon  after  this,  one  of  the  brothers  arrived  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  invited  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
Repeat  his  experiments  at  their  expence.  In  confe¬ 
rence  of  this  invitation,  he  conftructed,  in  a  garden 
in  the  fauxbourg  of  St  Germain,  a  large  balloon  of  an 
elliptical  lorm.  In  a  preliminary  experiment,  this  ma¬ 
chine  lifted  up  from  the  ground  eight  perfons  who  held 
it,  and  would  have  carried  them  all  oil  if  more  had  not 
quickly  come  to  their  afliflance.  Next  day  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  repeated  in  prefence  of  the  members  of  the 
academy ;  the  machine  was  filled  bv  the  combuftion  of 
50  pounds  of  ftraw  made  up  in  fmall  bundles,  upon 
which  about  12  pounds  of  chopped  wool  were  thrown 
at  intervals.  The  ufual  fuccefs  attended  this  exhi¬ 
bition  :  the  machine  foon  fwelled  ;  endeavoured  to 
afeend;  and  immediately  after  fuftained  itfelf  in  the  air, 
together  with  the  charge  of  between  400  and  500 


pounds  weight.  It  was  evident  that  it  would  have 
afeended  to  a  great  height ;  but  as  it  was  defigned  to 
repeat  the  experiment  before  the  king  and  royal  fami¬ 
ly  at  \  erlailles,  the  cords  by  which  it  was  tied  down 
were  not  cut.  But  in  confequence  of  a  violent  rain  and 
uind  which  happened  at  this  time,  the  machine  was 
lo  far  damaged,  that  it  became  necellary  to  prepare  a 
new  one  for  the  time  that  it  had  been  determined  to 
honour  the  experiment  with  the  royal  prefence ;  and 
fuch  expedition  was  ufed,  that  this’  vaft  machine,  of 
near  60  feet  in  height  and  43  in  diameter,  was  made, 
painted  with  water  colours  both  within  and  without, 
and  finely  decorated,  in  no  more  than  four  days  and 
four  nights.  Along  with  this  machine  was  fent  up  asome  am 
wicker  cage,  containing  a  llieep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck,mals  frfely 
which  were  the  firft  animals  ever  lent  through  the  at- fent  thro’ 
mofphere.  The  full  fucceis  of  the  experiment  was  pre-^^c  ***• 
vented  by  a  violent  guft  of  wind  which  tore  the  cloth 
in  two  places  near  the  top  before  it  afeended  ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  role  to  the  height  of  1440  feet ;  and  after  re¬ 
maining  in  the  air  about  eight  minutes,  fell  to  the 
ground  at  the  dillance  of  10,200  feet  from  the  place 
ol  its  fetting  out.  The  animals  were  not  in  the  leaft 
hurt. 

The  great  power  of  thefe  aeroftatic  machines,  and M-  Pilatre 
their  very  gradual  defeent  in  falling  to  the  ground,  hadd.e  R°?icr 
originally  lliowed  that  they  were  capable  of  tranfport-rial 
ing  people  through  the  air  with  all  imaginable  lafety  ;  tor. 
and  this  was  further  confirmed  by  the  experiment  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  As  M.  Montgolfier,  therefore,  pro- 
poled  to  make  a  new  aeroftatic  machine  of  a  firmer 
and  better  conftruction  than  the  former,  M.  Pilatre 
de  Rozier  offered  himfelf  to  be  the  firft  aerial  adven¬ 
turer. 

This  new  machine  was  conftrudled  in  a  garden  in 
the  fauxbourg  of  St  Antoine.  It  was  of  an  oval  fiiape, 
about  48  feet  in  diameter,  and  74  in  height,  elegantly- 
painted  on  the  outfide  with  the  figns  of  the  zodiac, 
cyphers  ol  the  king’s  name,  and  other  ornaments.  A 
proper  gallery,  grate,  &c.  were  appended  in  the  man¬ 
ner  afterwards  deferibed ;  fo  that  it  was  eafy  for  the 
perfon  who  afeended  to  fupply  the  fire  with  fuel,  and 
thus  keep  up  the  machine  as  long  as  he  pleafed.  The 
weight  ol  the  whole  apparatus  was  upwards  of  1600 
pounds.  The  experiment  was  performed  on  the  1  ;th 
ot  October  1783.  M.  Pilatre  having  placed  himfelf  Account  of 
in  the  gallery,  the  machine  was  inflated,  and  permit- 1||S  lircr‘ 
ted  to  afeend  to  the  height  of  84  feet,  where  he  kept  °ya' 
it  afloat  for  about  four  minutes  and  a  half:  after" 
which  he  defeended  very  gently :  and  fuch  was  its 
tendency  to  afeend,  that  it  rebounded  to  a  conliderable 
height  after  touching  the  ground.  Two  days  after, 
be  repr  ated  the  experiment  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as 
before  •,  but  the  wind  being  llrong,  the  machine  did 
not  lullain  itfelf  fo  well  as  formerly.  On  repeating 
the  experiment  in  calmer  weather,  lie  afeended  to  the 
height  ol  2io  feet.  His  next  alcent  was  262  feet; 
anil  in  the  defeent,  a  guft  of  wind  having  blown  the 
machine  over  lome  large  trees  of  an  adjoining  garden, 

Al.  Pilatre  luddenly  extricated  himlelf  from  lb  dan¬ 
gerous  a  fituation,  by  throwing  lome  ftraw  and  chop- 
ed  wool  on  the  fire,  which  railed  him  at  once  to  a 
fulficient  height.  On  delcending  again,  he  once  more 
railed  himfelf  to  a  proper  height  by  throwing  ftraw  on 
the  fire.  Some  time  after,  he  alcended  in  company  with 

M.  Girond: 
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M.  Girond  de  Villette  to  the  height  of  330  feet ;  ho¬ 
vering  over  Paris  at  leaft  nine  minutes  in  light  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  machine  keeping  all  the  while 
perfectly  fteady. 

Thefe  experiments  had  ttiown,  that  the  aeroftatic 
machines  might  be  raifed  or  lowered  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  perfons  who  afcended  :  they  had  likewife  dilcover- 
ed,  that  the  keeping  them  faft  with  ropes  was  no 
advantage  5  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  inconvenience  and  hazard.  On  the  2ift  of 
November  1783,  therefore,  M.  Pilatre  determined  to 
undertake  an  aerial  voyage  in  which  the  machine 
Ihould  be  fully  let  at  liberty.  Every  thing  being  got 
in  readinefs,  the  balloon  was  filled  in  a  few  minutes  ; 
and  M.  Pilatre  placed  himfelf  in  the  gallery,  eountcr- 
poiled  by  the  marquis  d’Aiiandes,  who  occupied  the 
other  fide.  It  was  intended  to  make  ionic  prelimina¬ 
ry  experiments  on  the  afeending  power  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  •,  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  prevented  this 
from  being  done,  and  even  damaged  the  balloon  el- 
fentially  ;  fo  that  it  would  have  been  entirely  deftroy- 
ed  had  not  timely  affiftance  been  given.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  exertions  of  the  workmen,  however,  repaired 
it  again  in  two  hours,  and  the  adventurers  fet  out. 
They  met  with  no  inconvenience  during  their  voyage, 
which  lafted  about  25  minutes ;  during  which  time 
they  had  palled  over  a  fpace  ol  above  five  miles. 
From  the  account  given  by  the  marquis  d’Arlandes, 
it  appears  that  they  met  with  feveral  different  cur¬ 
rents  of  air ;  the  effedt  of  which  was  to  give  a  very 
fenfible  iliock  to  the  machine,  and  the  direaion  of  the 
motion  feemed  to  be  from  ,  the  upper  part  downwards. 
It  appears  alfo  that  they  were  in  fome  danger  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  balloon  burnt  altogether  ;  as  the  marquis  ob- 
ferved  feveral  round  holes  made  by  the  fire  in  the  low¬ 
er  part  of  it,  which  alarmed  him  confiderably,  and  in¬ 
deed  not  without  reafon.  However,  the  progrefs  of 
the  fire  was  ealily  Hopped  by  the  application  of  a  wet 
l'ponge,  and  all  appearance  ot  danger  ccaled  in  a  very 
fliort  time. 

Montgoi-  The  voyage  of  M.  Pilatre  and  the  marquis  d’Ar- 
fier’s  ma-  ]andcs  may  be  faid  to  conclude  the  hiltory  of  thole  acro- 
C^rf6|i  h*”i  ITatic  machines  which  are  elevated  by  means  ol  fire;  for 
thofe  filled  though  many  other  attempts  have  been  made  upon  the 
with  in-  fame  principle,  moll  of  them  have  either  proved  unfuc- 
flammable  cefsful  or  were  of  little  confequence.  They  have  there- 
tur*  fore  given  place  to  the  other  kind  filled  with  inflamma¬ 

ble  air  (" hydrogen  gas);  which,  by  reafon  of  its  fmall- 
er  fpccific  gravity,  is  both  more  manageable  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  performing  voyages  ol  greater  length,  as  it  does 
not  require  to  be  lupplied  with  luel  like  the  others. 
This  was  invented  a  very  lliort  time  after  the  difeovery 
had  been  made  by  M.Montgolficr.  This  gentleman  had 
indeed  deligned  to  keep  his  method  in  lome  degree  a 
fecret  from  the  world  ;  but  as  it  could  not  be  conceal¬ 
ed,  that  a  bag  filled  with  any  kind  of  fluid  lighter  than 
the  common  atmolphere  would  rile  in  it,  inflammable 
air  -was  naturally  thought  of  as  a  proper  fuccedaneum 
Experi-  for  the  rarefied  air  of  M.  Montgolfier.  The  firft  ex- 
ment  of  periment  was  made  by  the  two  brothers  Meflrs  Roberts, 
Meflrs  an(l  M.  Charles  a  profeffor  of  experimental  philofo- 
Charlesandpky.  The  bag  which  contained  the  gas  was  compof- 
Jtoberts.  lutefhring,  varnifhed  over  with  a  folution  of  the 

elaftic  gum  called  caoutchouc ;  and  that  with  which  they 
made  their  firft  effay  was  only  about  13  Englilh  feet  in 
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diameter.  Many  difficulties  occurred  in  filling  it  with 
the  inflammable  air,  chiefly  owing  to  their  ignorance 
of  the  proper  apparatus  ;  mfomuch  that,  after  a  whole 
day’s  labour  from  nine  in  the  morning,  they  had  got 
the  balloon  only  one-third  part  full.  Next  morning 
they  were  furpriied  to  find  that  it  had  fully  inflated 
of  itfelf  during  the  night;  but,  upon  inquiry,  it  was  In  what 
found  that  they  had  inadvertently  left  open  a  flop- manner  a 
cock  connected 'with  the  balloon,  by  which  the  co.m-  filled 
mon  air  gaining  acceis,  had  mixed  it felt  witl^the  in-may  ;uflate 
flammable  air  ;  forming  a  compound  ftill  lighter  than  itfelf. 
the  common  atmofphere,  but  not  iufficiently  light  to 
anfwer  the  purpoies  ot  aeroftation.  I  bus  they  were 
obliged  to  renew  their  operation  ;  anu,  by  fix  0  clock 
in  the  evening  of  next  day,  they  found  the  machine  con¬ 
fiderably  lighter  than  the  common  air;  and,  in  an  hour 
after,  it  made  a  confiderable  efiort  to  alcend.  The  pub¬ 
lic  exhibition,  however,  bad  been  announced  only  for 
the  third  day  after ;  fo  that  the  balloon  was  allowed  to 
rernain  in  an  inflated  flute  for  a  whole  day  ;  during 
which  they  found  it  bad  loll  a  power  of  afeent  equal  toLo(-s  of 
about  three  pounds,  being  one-feventh  part  ot  the  power  in 
whole.  When  it  was  at  lull  fet  at  liberty,  after  having  their  bal- 
been  well  filled  with  inflammable  air,  it  was  35  pounds10011- 
lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air.  It  remained 
In  the  atmofphere  only  three  quarters  ol  an  hour,  dur¬ 
ing  which  it  had  traverled  15  miles.  Its  Hidden  def- 
cent  was  fuppolcd  to  have  been  owing  to  a  ruptui-e 
which  had  taken  place  when  it  afcended  into  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  lueeefs  of  this  experiment,  and  the  aerial  voy-  i-;rq  aer;al 
age  made  by  Meflrs  Rozier  and  Arlandes,  naturally  voyage  of 
fuggefted  the  idea  of  undertaking  lomething  of  th^efire 
fame  kind  with  a  balloon  filled'  with  inflammable  air.  j^0|,erts> 
The  machine  ufed  on  this  occalion  was  iornied  of  gores 
of  iilk,  c  overed  over  with  a  varnifli  made  of  caoutchouc , 
of  a  ipherical  figure,  and  meafuring  27  '-  feet  111  dia¬ 
meter.  A  net  was  Ipread  over  the  upper  hemifphere, 
and  was  fattened  to  a  hoop  which  palled  round  the 
middle  of  the  balloon.  To  this  a  fort  ol  car,  or  ra¬ 
ther  boat  was  fufpendccl  by  ropes,  in  fucli  a  manner 
as  to  hang  a  few  feet  below  the  lower  part  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  :  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  burfting  ol  the  ma¬ 
chine,  a  valve  was  placed  in  it ;  by  opening  ot  which, 
fome  of  the  inflammable  air  might  he  occafionally  let 
out.  A  long  lilken  pipe  communicated  with  the  bal¬ 
loon,  by  means  of  which  it  was  filled.  The  boat  was 
made  of  balket  work,  covered  with  painted  linen,  and 
beautifully  ornamented  ;  being  8  feet  long,  4  broad, 
and  3-2-  deep;  its  weight  130  pounds.  At  this  time, 
however,  as  at  the  former,  they  met  with  great  difficul¬ 
ties  in  filling  the  machine  with  inflammable  air,  owing 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  mott  proper  apparatus.  But 
at  laft,  all  obttacles  being  removed,  the  two  adventur¬ 
ers  took  their  feats  at  three  quarters  after  one  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  firft  of  December  1783.  Perfons 
fkilled  in  mathematics  were  conveniently  Rationed  with 
proper  inftruments  to  calculate  the  height,  velocity, 

&c.  of  the  balloon.  The  weight  of  the  whole  appa¬ 
ratus,  including  that  of  the  two  adventurers,  was  found 
to  be  6044  pounds,  and  the  power  of  afeent  when  they 
fet  out  was  20  pounds;  fo  that  the  whole  difference 
betwixt  the  weight  of  this  balloon  and  an  equal  hulk 
of  common  air  was  624  pounds.  Rut  the  weight  of 
common  atmofphere  difplaced  by  the  inflammable  gas 
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was  calculated  to  be  771  pounds,  fo  that  there  remains 
147  for  the  weight  of  the  latter;  and  this  calculation 
makes  it  only  5^  times  lighter  than  common  air. 

At  the  time  the  balloon  left  the  ground,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  flood  at  59®  of  Fahrenheit’s  icaie  ;  and  the 
quickfilver  in  the  barometer  at  30.18  inches  ;  and,  by 
means  of  the  power  of  al'ccnt  with  which  they  left  the 
ground,  the  balloon  rofe  till  the  mercury  fell  to  27 
inches,  from  which  they  calculated  their  height  to  be 
about  600  yards.  By  throwing  out  lmllaft  occafional- 
lv  as  they  found  the  machine  defeendiug  by  the 
efcape  of  fome  of  the  inflammable  air,  they  found  it 
practicable  to  keep  at  pretty  near  the  fame  diftanee 
from  the  earth  during  the  reft  of  their  voyage  ;  the 
quickfilver  fluctuating  between  27  and  27.65  inches, 
and  the  thermometer  between  530  and  57°,  the  whole 
time.  They  continued  in  the  air  for  the  l’pacc  of  an 
hour  and  three  quarters,  when  they  alighted  at  the 
diftanee  of  27  miles  from  Paris:  having  fullered  no 
inconvenience  during  their  voyage,  nor  experienced 
any  contrary  currents,  of  air,  as  had  been  felt  by  Mell. 
Pilatre  and  Arlandes.  As  the  balloon  ft  ill  retain  ed 
a  great  quantity  of  inflammable  gas,  Mr  Charles  de¬ 
termined  to  take  another  voyage  by  himielf.  Mr 
Robert  accordingly  got  out  ot  the  boat,  which  was 
thus  lightened  by  130  pounds,  and  of  confequence 
the  aeroftatic  machine  now  had  nearly  as  much  power 
of  ai'cent.  Thus  lie  was  carried  up  with  fuc'n  velocity, 
that  in  twenty  minutes  he  was  almoft  9000  feet  high, 
and  entirely  out  of  fight  of  terreftrial  objects.  At 
the  moment  of  his  parting  with  the  ground,  the 
globe  had  been  rather  flaccid ;  but  it  foon  began  to 
fwell,  and  the  inflammable  air  efcaped  from  it  in  great 
quantity  through  the  filkcn  tube.  He  alio  frequent¬ 
ly  drew  the  valve  that  it  might  he  the  more  freely 
emitted,  and  the  balloon  effectually  prevented  from 
burlling.  The  inflammable  gas  being  confiderably 
warmer  than  the  external  air,  diflui’ed  itielt  all  round, 
and  was  felt  like  a  warm  atmolpbere  ;  but  in  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  the  thermometer  indicated  a  variation  of  tem¬ 
perature  as  great  as  that  between  the  warmth  of 
ipring  and  the  ordinary  cold  of  winter.  His  fingers 
were  benumbed  by  the  cold,  and  he  felt  a  violent  pain 
in  his  right  ear  and  jaw,  which  he  aferibed  to  the  di¬ 
latation  of  the  air  in  thele  organs,  as  well  as  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  cold.  The  beauty  of  the  proipect  which  he 
now  enjoyed,  however,  made  amends  for  thele  incon¬ 
veniences.  At  his  departure  the  fun  was  fet  on  the 
valleys  ;  but  the  height  to  which  Mr  Charles  was  got 
in  the  atmofphere,  rendered  him  again  vifible,  though 
onlv  for  a  fhort  time.  He  faw,  for  a  few  feconds,  va¬ 
pours  riling  from  the  valleys  and  rivers.  '1  he  clouds 
feemed  to  afeend  from  the  earth,  and  collect  one  upon 
the  other,  ftill  preferring  their  ufual  form  ;  only  their 
colour  was  gray  and  monotonous  for  want  of  lufiicient 
light  in  the  atmofphere.  By  the  light  of  the  moon, 
he  perceived  that  the  machine  was  turning  round  with 
him  in  the  air  ;  and  lie  obferved  that  there  were  con¬ 
trary  currents  which  brought  him  hack  again.  He  ob¬ 
ferved  alfo  with  furprife,  the  efiects  ot  the  wind,  and 
that  the  flreamers  of  his  banners  pointed  upwards  ; 
which,  lie  lavs,  could  not  be  the  effect  either  of  his 
afeent  or  defeent,  as  lie  was  moving  horizontally  at  the 
time.  At  laft,  recollecting  his  promile  ot  returning 
to  his  friends  in  half  an  hour,  be  pulled  the  valve,  and 
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accelerated  his  defeent.  V»  hen  within  200  feet  of  the 
earth,  he  threw  out  two  or  three  pounds  of  ballaft, 
which  rendered  the  balloon  again  ftationary  ;  but,  in 
a  little  time  afterwards,  he  gently  alighted  in  a  field 
about  three  miles  dilLant  from  the  place  whence  he  let 
out  ;  though,  by  making  allowance  for  all  the  turnings 
and  windings  of  the  voyage,  he  luppofes  that  he  had 
gone  through  nine  miles  at  leaft.  By  the  calculations 
of  M.  de  Meunier,  he  rofe  at  this  time  not  lefs  than 
10,^00  feet  high  ;  a  height  fomewhat  greater  than  that 
of  Mount  ./Etna.  A  imall  balloon,  which  had  been 
fent  oft  before  the  two  brothers  let  out  on  their  voyage, 
took  a  direction  oppoiite  to  that  oi  the  large  one,  hav¬ 
ing  met  with  an  oppofite  current  of  air,  probably  at  a 
much  greater  height. 

The  fubfequent  aerial  voyages  differ  ft>  little  from  Attempts 
that  juft  now  related,  that  any  particular  defeription 
them  feems  to  be  fuperfluous.  It  had  occurred  to  Mr  cachings 
Charles,  however,  in  his  laft  flight,  that  there  might  he  in  the  at- 
a  poffibility  of  directing  the  machine  in  the  atmo-  inoiphere. 
fphere ;  and  this  was  loon  attempted  by  Mr  Jean 
Pierre  Blanchard,  a  gentleman  who  had,  for  feveral 
years  before,  aniufed  himfelf  with  endeavours  to  fly  by 
mechanical  means,  though  he  had  never  fucceeded  in 
the  undertaking.  As  loon  as  the  difeoverv  of  the  ae¬ 
roftatic  machines  was  announced,  however,  he  refolved 
to  add  the  wings  of  his  former  machine  to  a  balloon, 
and  made  no  doubt  that  it  would  then  be  in  his  power 
to  direCt  himfelf  through  the  air  at  pleafure.  In  his  Two  firft 
firft  attempt  he  was  fruftrated  by  the  impetuofity  of  a  voyages  of 
young  gentleman,  who  infilled,  right  or  wrong,  on  af-  ,  v(] a 
cending  along  with  him.  In  the  feuffie  which  enfued 
on  this  occafion,  the  wings  and  other  apparatus  were 
entirely  deftroyed  ;  lo  that  M.  Blanchard  was  obliged 
to  commit  himielf  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  and  in 
another  attempt  it  was  found,  that  all  the  ftrength  he 
could  apply  to  the  wings  was  lcaree  lufiicient  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  impreffion  of  the  wind  in  any  degree.  In 
his  voyage,  he  found  his  balloon,  at  a  certain  period, 
aCted  upon  by  two  contrary  winds  •,  hut,  on  throwing 
out  four  pounds  of  ballaft,  he  afeended  to  a  place 
where  he  met  with  the  fame  current  he  had  at  fetting 
out  from  the  earth.  His  account  of  the  fenfations  he  II is  fenfa- 
fclt  during  this  voyage,  was  fomewhat  different  Iron:  t'0I’s  while 
that  of  Mr  Charles  ■,  having,  in  one  part  of  it,  found 
the  atmofphere  very  warm,  in  another  cold  ;  and  having 
once  found  himfelf  very  hungry,  and  at  another  time 
almoft  overcome  by  a  propenfity  to  fleep.  I  he  height 
to  which  he  arofe,  as  ineafured  by  feveral  obfervations 
with  mathematical  inftruments,  was  thought  to  he  very 
little  lefs  than  10,000  feet;  and  he  remained  in  the 
atmofphere  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

The  attempts  of  M.  Blanchard  to  direct  his  machine  Voyage  of 
through  the  atmofphere,  were  repeated  in  the  month  ofMcir-  Ml>r‘ 
April  1784  by  Mell.  Morveau  and  Bertrand,  at  Di- 
jon,  who  railed  themfelves  with  an  inflammable  air 
balloon  to  the  height,  as  it  was  thought,  ot  13,000 
feet;  palling  through  a  fpacc  of  18  miles  in  an  hour 
and  2<i  minutes.  Mr  Morveau  had  prepared  a  kind 
of  oars  for  directing  the  machine  through  the  air  ;  hut 
they  were  damaged  by  a  guft  of  wind,  fo  that  only 
two  of  them  remained  ferviccablc  ;  by  working  thele, 
however,  they  were  able  to  produce  a  fenGblc  effect 
on  the  motion  of  the  machine.  In  a  third  aerial  voy- Third  voy¬ 
age  performed  bv  M.  Blanchard,  he  feemed  to  pn>-“$eof  M* 
^  '  F-e  duce 
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cues  tem?  en<rci  -  v  the  agitaucia  of  hi?  wing?,  noth  m 
ifeendine.  defccadiag,  moving  r^evr-ys,  and  even  in 
_  v  ■  agaafl  t  s  vSaij  however,  this  is  inp- 

pofed.  with  lame  probability,  to  have  oeen  a  mirrake, 
as.  in  all  hi?  fncceeding  voyages.  the  effects  of  his  ma¬ 
chinery  could  not  he  perceived. 

The’  fucctfs  of  Mefc  Charles  and  Robert  in  their 
T,y_£-If  former  experiment?.  encouraged  them  ic>on  to  repeat 
Charles  and  them,  with  the  addition  of  fotne  machinery  to  direct 
Riotn.  their  conrie .  Having  enlarged  their  former  balloon  to 
the  _ize  o:  an  c‘.:ng  lpher.m  46^-  feet  long  anc  fi 
in  diameter,  thev  made  it  to  float  with  its  long* ft  part 
paral.eJ  to  the  horizon.  The  wmgs  were  made  in  the 
ihape  of  an  nmbreda  without  the  handle,  to  the  top  of 
which  a  flick  was  fattened  par- 1  lei  to  the  aperture  of 
the  umbrella.  Five  of  thele  were  diipofed  round  the 
t  at.  watch  was  near  1  ~  leet  in  length.  The  balloon 
was  filled  in  three  hours,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
ntc  pound-  :f  baliaft.  remained  in  eq  'ihbn^  with  the 
atme  'phere.  About  mon,  on  the  19th  of  September 

j~B _ the  •  oe  ran  to  ate  end  very  gently  in  conieqcence 

0:  throwing  :  ut  22  pounds  of  ballaft,  bnt  were  loon 
obliged  to  throw  out  eight  pound?  more,  in  orcer  to 
Are  in  can-  av: id  running  agatntt:  fome  trt-es.  Thus  they  rofe  to 
per  of  rue-  the  height  of  14:2  feet,  when  they  perceived  lome 
ysj11*  thunder  : m.  O:  y  alcend- 

eterisT  ^  and  defended,  to  avoid  the  danger  as  the  wind 
blew  directly  toward?  the  threatening  clouds  t  but, 
from  the  height  of  6co  feet  to  that  of  4200  above  the 
lurface  of  the  earth,  the  current  was  quite  uniform  and 
in  ODe  directi  n.  During  their  voyage  they  loft  one 
of  their  oars  ;  but  found,  that  by  means  of  thofe  whic  h 
remained,  thev  coniiderabiv  accelerated  their  couile. 
From  the  account  of  their  v wage,  it  would  leen  that 
thev  had  pa :7c  d  lafely  through  the  thunder  clouds  ;  as 
we  are  informed,  that  about  43  minutes  after  three 
thev  heard  a  lood  clap  of  thunder ;  and  three  minutes 
after,  another  much  louder;  at  which  time  the  ther¬ 
mometer  funk  from  ~~  to  ?9  degree?.  This  luduen 
told,  occalioned  bv  the  approach  of  the  clouds,  con- 
denfed  the  inflammable  air  lo  that  the  balloon  descend¬ 
ed  verv  low,  and  thev  were  obliged  to  throw  out  40 
Heat  of  tie  pounds  of  ballail ;  yet  on  examining  the  heat  of  the 
air  wuinn  air  within  the  balloon,  they  found  it  to  be  1  “4°.  1vbe n 
their  bai-  0f  the  external  atmofpbert  wa?  only  63  h  ^  ben 

0  ^  they  had  got  fo  high  that  the  mercury  in  the  barome¬ 

ter  ftood  onlv  at  23.94  inches,  they  found  themlelves 
becalmed  ;  fo  that  the  machine  did  not  go  even  at  the 
lifted  of  rate  of  two  feet  in  a  fecond,  though  it  had  be:  re  gone 
their  oars  at  the  rare  of  24  feet  in  a  lecond.  On  this  they  de- 
^  ?  termined  to  trv  the  effect  of  their  oars  to  the  utmoft  ; 

-hin’c .  and,  bv  working  them  for  35  miuutes,  and  marking 

the  fhacow  of  the  balloon  on  the  ground,  they  found, 
in  that  time,  that  thev  had  deferibed  the  legment  of 
.-.n  eiup.ii  nii'ic  ngeit  oametcr  was  6ccc  feet.  Af¬ 
ter  having  travelled  about  150  mile-,  they  deicended, 
only  on  account  of  tbe  approach  of  night,  having  Hill 
200  pounds  of  baiaft  left- 

Their  cooolufion,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  their 
Brings,  is  as  follows  :  "  Tbofe  experiments  fhow,  that 
far  from  going  againft  the  wind,  as  is  faid  by  lome 
perfons  to  be  poffible  in  a  certain  manner,  and  lome 
aeronauts  pretend  to  have  actually  done,  we  only  ch¬ 
ained  bv  means  of  two  oars,  a  deviation  of  22  de¬ 
gree?  :  it  is  certain,  however,  that  if  we  could  have 
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uied  our  tour  oars,  we  might  Lave  deviated  auout  4^ 
degrees  from  the  direction  of  the  win:.  ;  and  as  our  ma¬ 
chine  would  have  been  capa  le  ol  carrying  ieven  per- 
10ns,  it  would  have  been  ealy  tor  five  perlons  to  have- 
gone.  and  to  have  put  in  action  tight  oars,  by  means  01 
which  a  deviation  ol  about  Sc  degrees  would  nave  been 
obtained. 

*•  We  have  already  obferved  (lay  they  ,  that  if  we 
did  not  deviate  more  than  2  2  degrees,  it  was  becaule 
the  wind  earned  us  at  the  rate  ol  24  mile?  an  hour  ; 
and  it  is  natural  to  iadge.  that  if  the  wind  had  been 
twice  as  ftxong  as  it  wa>,  we  lhould  not  have  devia¬ 
ted  more  than  one-half  of  what  we  actually  did : 
and  on  the  contrary,  if  the  wind  had  been  only  half 
as  itrong.  our  deviation  would  have  been  proportion¬ 
able  ^^eater.‘, 

Having  thus  related  all  that  has  been  done  with  re-  Contnvaa- 
gard  to  the  conducting  of  aoroftatic  machines  through  ces  u fed  to 
the  atmofphere.  we  ihall  now  relate  the  attempts  thatPre*‘n^.’.^e 
have  been  made  to  leffen  their  expence,  by  falling  upon  ,aininiM> 
fome  contrivance  to  alccnd  without  throw  ing  out  bal-  ^ 
latt,  and  to  defend  without  lofing  any  of  tbe  inflam¬ 
mable  air.  The  firft  attempt  of  tlii?  kind  was  made  Wrap*  0f 
bribe  duke  de  Chartres;  who,  on  the  15th  of  July  tbe  duke 
1-84,  afended  with  the  two  brothers,  Roberts,  and  a  dc  Char- 
fourth  perfon,  from  the  park  of  St  Cloud.  The  balloon  *rtJ’ 
was  of  an  oblong  form,  made  to  alecnd  with  its  longell 
diameter  horizontally,  and  meafured  , y  feet  in  length 
and  24  in  breadth.  It  contained  within  it  a  imaller 
balloon  filled  with  common  air ;  by  blowing  into  which 
with  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  thus  throwing  in  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  common  air,  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  machine  would  become  fufEeiently  heavy  to  de¬ 
feend,  elpeciallv,  as,  bv  the  inflation  of  tbe  internal  bag, 
the  inflammable  air  in  the  external  one  would  be  con- 
denfed  into  a  fmaller  fpace,  and  thus  become  fpc-cifically 
heavier.  The  voyage,  however,  was  attended  with 
luch  circumftances  as  rendered  it  impoliible  to  know 
what  would  have  been  the  event  of  the  fcheme.  Tue 
power  of  aicent  with  which  thev  let  out,  feems  to  have 
been  very  great ;  as,  in  three  minutes  after  parting  with 
the  ground,  thev  were  loft  in  the  clouds,  and  involved  is  ineol- 
in  inch  a  denfe  vapour  that  thev  could  fee  neither  the  yed  in 
{kv  nor  the  eartbl  In  this  fituation  they  feemed  to  be 
attacked  by  a  whirlwind,  which,  befides  turning  the  tar.\,n  h» 
balloon  three  times  round  from  right  to  left,  fliocked  a  whirl, 
and  beat  it  fo  about,  that  they  were  rendered  incapable  wind, 
of  ufmg  anv  of  the  means  propofed  for  directing  tbeir 
courfe,  and  tbe  filk  fluff  of  which  the  helm  had  been 
compofed  was  even  torn  awav.  No  feene  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  mere  terrible  than  that  in  which  they  were  now 
involved.  An  immenfe  ocean  of  ftiapelefs  clouds  rolled 
one  upon  another  below  them,  and  leeraed  to  prevent 
aDV  return  to  the  earth,  which  ftill  continued  invifible, 
while  the  agitation  of  the  balloon  became  greater  every 
moment.  In  this  extremity  they  cut  the  cords  which 
held  the  interior  balloon,  and  of  confequeace  it  fell 
down  upon  tbe  aperture  of  the  tube  that  came  from 
the  large  balloon  into  the  boat,  and  ftopped  it  up. 

They  were  then  driven  upwards  by  a  guft  of  wind  from 
below,  which  carried  them  to  the  top  of  that  ftormy 
vapour  in  which  they  had  been  involved.  They  now 
faw  the  fun  without  a  cloud ;  but  the  beat  of  his  rays, 
with  the  diminifhed  denfity  of  the  atmofphere,  had  fuch 
an  e  ffect  on  the  inflammable  air,  that  the  balloon  feemed 
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every  moment  ready  to  bur/l.  To  prevent  this,  they 
introduced  a  flick  through  the  tube,  in  orde^  to  puili 
away  the  inner  balloon  from  its  aperture  but  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  inflammable  air  puflied  it  fo  clofe,  that 
all  attempts  of  this  kind  proved  ineffectual.  It  was 
now,  however,  become  absolutely  necefl’ary  to  give  vent 
to  a  very  coniiderable  quantity  of  the  inflammable  air  j 
for  which  purpofe  the  duke  de  Chartres  hirafelf  bored 
two  holes  in  the  balloon,  which  tore  open  for  the  length 
of  feven  or  eight  feet.  On  this  they  del'cended  with 
great  rapidity  •,  and  would  have  fallen  into  a  lake,  had 
they  not  haftily  thrown  out  60  pounds  of  ballaft,  which 
enabled  them  juft  to  reach  the  water’s  edge. 

The  fucccfs  of  the  fclieme  for  railing  or  lowering 
aeroftatic  machines  by  means  of  bags  filled  with  com¬ 
mon  aii-  being  thus  rendered  dubious,  another  method 
was  thought  of.  This  was  to  put  a  imall  aeroftatic 
machine  with  i-arefied  air  under  an  inflammable  air 
balloon,  but  at  fuch  a  dillance  that  the  inflammable  air 
of  the  latter  might  be  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  ot  the 
lire  ufed  for  inflating  the  former ;  and  thus,  by  increat- 
ing  or  diminiihing  the  fire  in  the  Small  machine,  the 
abfolute  weight  of  the  whole  would  be  conliderably  di- 
Unfortu-  minifhed  or  augmented.  The  fclieme  was  unhappily 
nate  voyage  put  in  execution  by  the  celebrated  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier, 
ant^  anol*,cr  gentleman  named  Mr  Romaine.  1  heir 
Rozier  and  *n^amnia^e  a*r  balloon  was  about  37  feet  in  diameter, 
Rwnaine.  and  the  power  of  the  rarefied  air  one  was  equivalent  to 
about  60  pounds.  They  afeended  without  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  danger  or  finifter  accident :  but  had  not  been 
long  in  the  atmofphere  when  the  inflammable  air  bal¬ 
loon  was  Seen  to  Swell  very  confiderably,  at  the  lame 
time  that  the  aeronauts  were  oh  Served,  by  means  of  te- 
lefcopes,  very  anxious  to  get  down,  and  bufied  in  pull¬ 
ing  the  valve  and  opening  the  appendages  to  the  bal¬ 
loon,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  efcape  of  as  much  in¬ 
flammable  air  as  poflible.  A  Short  time  after  this  the 
whole  machine  was  on  fire,  when  they  had  then  attain¬ 
ed  the  height  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  ground.  -No  exploiion  was  heard  ;  and  the  Silk 
which  compofed  the  air  balloon  continued  expanded, 
and  Seemed  to  refill  the  atmofphere  for  about  a  minute  •, 
after  which  it  collapfed,  and  the  remains  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  defeended  along  with  the  two  unfortunate  travel¬ 
lers  fo  rapidly,  that  both  of  them  were  killed.  Mr  Pi¬ 
latre  Seemed  to  have  been  dead  before  he  came  to  the 
ground  j  but  Air  Romaine  was  alive  when  Some  perlons 
came  up  to  the  place  where  he  lay,  though  he  expired 
immediately  after. 

Thet'e  are  the  moil  remarkable  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  Science  of  aeroftation ;  though 
a  great  number  of  other  expeditions  through  the  at- 
Voyagc  of  mol'phere  have  taken  place.  Rut  of  all  the  voyages 
Meflrs  which  had  been  hitherto  projected  or  put  in  execution, 
the  moll  daring  was  that  of  Air  Blanchard  and  Dr 
wrois  th™  ^e^r‘es  acr°fs  the  ftraits  of  Dover,  which  Separate 
ftraits  of  Britain  from  France.  This  took  place  on  the  7th  ol 
DoTcr.  January  1785,  being  a  clear  froflv  morning  with  a 
wind,  barely  perceptible,  at  N.  N.  4\  .  The  operation 
of  filling  the  balloon  began  at  10  o’clock,  and,  at  three 
quarters  after  1  2,  every  thing  was  ready  for  their  de¬ 
parture.  At  one  o’clock  Air  Blanchard  defired  the 
boat  to  be  puflied  oft",  which  now  flood  only  two  feet 
diflunt  from  that  precipice  fo  finely  deferibed  by  Shake- 
lpeare  in  his  tragedy  of  King  Lear.  As  the  balloon 


was  Scarcely  Sufficient  to  carry  two,  they  were  obliged 
to  throw  out  all  their  ballaft  except  three  bags  of  10 
pounds  each  ;  when  they  at  laft  rofe  gently  ;  though 
making  very  little  way  on  account  of  there  being  fo 
little  wind.  At  a  quarter  after  one  o’clock,  the  ba¬ 
rometer,  which  on  the  cliff  flood  at  29.7  inches,  was 
now  fallen  to  27.3,  and  the  weather  proved  fine  and 
warm.  They  had  now  a  moll  beautiful  profpect  of 
the  South  coaft  of  England,  and  were  able  to  count 
37  villages  upon  it.  After  palling  over  Several  vef- 
iels,  they  found  that  the  balloon,  at  50  minutes  after 
one,  was  defeending,  on  which  they  threw  out  a  Sack 
and  a  half  of  ballaft  ;  but  as  they  Saw  that  it  ftill  de- 
lcended,  and  with  much  greater  velocity  than  be¬ 
fore,  they  now  threw  out  all  the  ballaft.  This  ftill 
proving  ineffectual,  they  next  threw  out  a  parcel  of 
books  they  carried  along  with  them,  which  made  the 
balloon  alcend,  when  they  were  about  midway  between 
France  and  England.  At  a  quarter  pall  two,  finding 
themfelves  again  defeending,  they  threw  away  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  books,  and,  ten  minutes  after,  they 
had  a  moll  enchanting  view  of  the  French  coaft.  Still, 
however,  the  machine  defeended  }  and  as  they  had 
now  no  more  ballaft,  they  were  obliged  to  throw 
away  their  provilions,  the  wings  of  their  boat,  and  e- 
very  thing  they  could  poffibly  Spare.  “  We  threw  away 
(Says  Dr  Jeffries)  our  only  bottle,  which  in  its  de- 
feent  call  out  a  fleam  like  Smoke,  with  a  ruffiing  noife ; 
and  when  it  ftruek  the  water,  we  heard  and  felt  the 
Shock  very  perceptibly  on  our  car  and  balloon.”  x411 
this  proving  infufficient  to  flop  the  defeent  of  the  bal¬ 
loon,  they  next  threw  out  their  anchors  and  cords, 
and  at  laft  Stripping  off  their  clothes,  fattening  them¬ 
felves  to  certain  flings,  and  intending  to  cut  away  the 
boat  as  their  laft  refource.  They  had  now  the  Satisfac¬ 
tion,  however,  to  find  that  they  were  riling  }  and  as 
they  palled  over  the  high  lands  between  Cape  Blanc 
and  Calais  the  machine  role  very  fail,  and  carried  them 
to  a  greater  height  than  they  had  been  at  any  former 
part  of  their  voyage.  They  delcended  lafely  among 
iome  trees  in  the  forell  of  Guiennes,  where  there  was 
juft  opening  enough  to  admit  them. 

It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  unneceffary  to  recount 
all  the  other  aex-ial  voyages  that  have  been  performed 
in  our  own  or  other  countries  :  It  appeared  iufficient 
for  the  purpofe  of  this  article  to  notice  thole  which 
were  moll  remarkable  and  interelling  ;  and  therefore 
an  account  of  the  ingenious  Air  Baldwin’s  excurfion 
from  Chefter,  alluded  to  above,  mull  not  be  omitted  in 
our  enumeration. 

On  the  8th  of  September  1785,  at  forty  minutes  part  Baldwin 
one  A.  AI.  Air  Baldwin  afeended  from  Chefter  in  Alr'oyjqre. 
Lunardi’s  balloon.  After  traverfing  in  a  variety  of 
different  directions,  he  firft  alighted,  at  28  minutes 
after  three,  about  twelve  miles  from  Chefter,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frodfham  ;  then  reafeending  and 
purfuing  his  excurfion,  he  finally  landed  at-Rixton 
mofs,  five  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Wavington,  and  25  miles 
from  Chefter.  Air  Baldwin  has  publuhcd  his  Obferva- 
tions  and  remarks  made  diming  his  voyage,  and  taken 
from  minutes.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  relating 
many  of  his  observations  •,  but  the  few  following  are 
Some  of  the  moll  important  and  curious.  “  The  fen- 
lation  of  attending  is  compared  to  that  of  a  flrong 
prclfurc  from  the  bottom  of  the  car  upwards  againft 
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the  foies  of  his  feet.  At  the  diftance  of  what  appeared 
to  him  feveu  miles  from  the  earth,  though  by  the  ba¬ 
rometer  fcarcely  a  mile  and  a  half,  he  had  a  grand  and 
moll  enchanting  view  of  the  city  of  Chefter  and  its 
View  from  adjacent  places  below.  The  river  Dee  appeared  of  a 
the  balloon.  re(j  co[our  •  the  city  very  diminutive  }  and  the  town 
entirely  blue.  The  whole  appeared  a  perfect  plain, 
the  higheft  building  having  no  apparent  height,  but 
reduced  all  to  the  fame  level  5  and  the  whole  tcrreftrial 
profpect  appeared  like  a  coloured  map.  Juft  after  his 
firft  afeent,  being  in  a  well  watered  and  maritime  part 
of  the  country,  he  obferved  a  remarkable  and  regular 
tendency  of  the  balloon  towards  the  lea  j  hut  fhortly 
after  riling  into  another  current  of  air,  he  efcaped  the 
danger :  this  upper  current,  he  lays,  was  viiible  to  him 
at  the  time  of  his  afeent,  by  a  lofty  found  llratum  of 
clouds  flying  in  a  fafe  direction.  1'he  perfpeClive  ap¬ 
pearance  of  things  to  him  was  very  remarkable.  The 
Appear-  loweft  bed  of  vapour  that  firft  appeared  as  cloud  was 
ance  of  the  pure  white,  in  detached  fleeces,  increafing  as  they 
clouds.  rofe:  they  prefently  coalefced,  and  formed,  as  lie  ex- 
preffes  it,  a  fea  of  cotton,  tufting  here  and  there  by 
the  action  of  the  air.  In  the  undiiturbed  part  of  the 
clouds,  the  whole  became  an  extended  white  floor 
of  cloud,  the  upper  furface  being  fmooth  and  even. 
Above  this  white  floor  he  obferved,  at  great  and  un¬ 
equal  diltances,  a  vaft  affemblage  of  thunder  clouds, 
each  parcel  confilting  of  whole  acres  in  the  denieft 
form  :  he  compares  their  form  and  appearance  to  the 
fmoke  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  had  confolidated  as 
it  were  into  nvafles  of  fnow,  and  penetrated  through  the 
upper  furface  or  white  floor  of  common  clouds,  there 
remaining  viiible  and  at  reft.  Some  clouds  had  mo¬ 
tions  in  flow  and  various  directions,  forming  an  appear¬ 
ance  truly  ftupendous  and  majeftic.”  He  endeavours 
to  convey  fome  idea  of  the  feene  by  a  figure  ;  (and  from 
this  fig.  x.  Plate  II.  is  copied.  A  reprelents  a  cir¬ 
cular  view  he  had  from  the  car  of  the  balloon,  himfeli 
being  over  the  centre  of  the  view,  looking  down  on 
the  white  floor  of  clouds,  and  feeing  the  city  of  Chefter 
through  an  opening,  which  difeovered  the  landlcape  be¬ 
low,  limited  by  furrounding  vapour  to  lels  than  two 
miles  in  diameter.  The  breadth  of  the  outer  margin 
defines  his  apparent  height  in  the  balloon  (viz.  4  miles) 
above  the  white  floor  of  clouds.  Mr  Baldwin  alfo  gives 
a  curious  defeription  of  his  tracing  the  fliadow  of  the 
balloon  over  tops  of  volumes  of  clouds.  At  firft  it 
was  fmall,  in  fize  and  lhape  like  an  egg  •,  but  foon  in- 
creafed  to  the  magitude  of  the  fun’s  dife,  ftill  grow¬ 
ing  larger,  and  attended  with  a  moft  captivating  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  iris  encircling  the  whole  fliadow  at  fome 
diftance  round  it,  the  colours  of  which  were  remarkably 
brilliant.  The  regions  did  not  feel  colder,  but  rather 
warmer  than  below.  The  fun  was  hotteft  to  him  when 
the  balloon  was  ftationary.  The  difeharge  of  a  can¬ 
non,  when  the  balloon  was  at  a  confiderable  height, 
was  diftinCtly  heard  by  the  aeronaut  :  and  a  difeharge 
from  the  fame  piece  when  at  the  height  of  thirty  yards, 
fo  difturbed  him  as  to  oblige  him  for  fafety  to  lay  hold 
firmly  of  the  cords  of  the  balloon.  At  a  confiderable 
height  he  poured  down  a  pint  bottle  full  of  water  ;  and 
as  the  air  did  not  oppofe  a  refiftanee  lufficient  to  break 
the  fleam  into  fmall  particle's,  it  moftlv  fell  down  in  large 
drops.  In  the  courfe  of  the  balloon’s  track  it  was 
found  much  affected  by  the  water  (a  circumftance  ob- 
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ferved  in  former  aerial  voyages).  At  one  time  the 
direction  of  the  balloon  kept  continually  over  the  wa¬ 
ter,  going  diredtly  towards  the  lea,  lo  much  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  aeronaut  •,  the  mouth  of  the  balloon  was 
opened,  and  in  two  minutes  lie  defeended  into  an  under¬ 
current  blowing  from  the  fea  :  he  kept  defeending,  and 
landed  at  Bellair  farm  in  Rinfley,  1 2  miles  from  Chefter. 

Here  he  lightened  his  car  by  31  pounds,  and  inllantly' 
realeending,  was  carried  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country,  performing  a  number  of  different  manoeuvres. 

At  his  greateft  altitude  he  found  his  refpiration  free 
and  eafy.  Several  bladders  which  he  had  along  with 
him  crackled  and  expanded  very  coniiderably.  Clouds 
and  land,  as  before,  appeared  on  the  lame  level.  By 
way  of  experiment,  he  tried  the  upper  valve  two  or 
three  times,  the  neck  of  the  balloon  being  clofe  :  and 
remarked,  that  the  efcape  of  the  gas  was  attended  with 
a  growling  nolle  like  millftones,  but  not  near  fo  loud. 

Again,  round  the  fliadow  of  the  balloon,  on  the  clouds 
he  obferved  the  iris.  A  variety  of  other  circumftances 
and  appearances  he  met  with,  is  fancifully  deicx-ibed  ; 
and  at  53  minutes  paft  three  he  finally  landed. 

The  followinsr  is  an  account  of  an  eftahlifliment 
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formed  in  France  during  the  late  war  lor  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  aerial  navigation  : 

“The  aeroftatic  inllitute,  founded  by  the  commit- Aeroftatie 
tee  of  public  fafety,  and  enveloped  in  the  moll:  pro- uiftitute  in 
found  l’ecrecv  at  Meudon,  to  which  alfo  was  added  a  trance, 
camp  for  the  exercife  of  the  artillery,  is  even  yet 
looked  upon  as  a  lecret  arrangement  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  rcfpeCling  which  the  greateft  precautions  are 
taken  ;  the  dooi-s  being  flint  againft  the  public  and  all 
loreignei-s. 

It  was  impoflible  to  have  leleCted  a  more  convenient 
fpot  for  the  eftablilliment  of  the  aeronautic  inllitute 
than  the  royal  lodge  of  Meudon.  From  its  elevated 
lite  on  a  mountain,  it  commands  a  beautilul  and  exten- 
five  prolpect  over  a  plain  covered  with  villages  and  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  interfered  by  the  Seine,  and  terminated 
by  the  city  of  Paris. 

The  perfection  and  the  rational  application  of  aero- Objedls  of 
nautics  are  the  objects  of  the  labours  of  this  ettablifh-it. 
ment,  to  which  the  celebrated  natural  philofopher  Guy¬ 
ton  Morveau  has  in  particular  rendered  the  molt  import¬ 
ant  fervices.  But  the  inftitution  ltood  in  need  of  fuch  a 
director  as  Conte,  for  whom  Guyton  Morveau  lias  pro¬ 
cured  the  appointment.  With  a  love  of  the  lcience 
Conte  unites  a  penetrating  genius  for  refearch  and  in¬ 
vention,  accompanied  by  indefatigable  alliduity. 

The  corps  of  aeronauts,  intended  to  ferve  in  the  ar-Employ- 
mies  of  the  republic,  and  confilting  of  fifty  courageous  ment  of  ti-» 
youths,  is  trained  at  the  ichoolof  Meudon  :  it  is  there PUP‘*S- 
the  balloons  are  prepared  which  are  fent  off  to  the  ar¬ 
mies  5  and  every  day  in  fummer  the  pupils  are  em¬ 
ployed,  at  one  time  in  performing  their  exercifes,  at 
another  in  making  refearches,  in  natural  philofophy, 
with  a  balloon  which  is  kept  conltantly  filled  for  the 
purpoie. 

The  improvement  in  the  preparation  of  the  balloon, 
the  difeovery  of  a  new  mode  of  filling  it  with  inflam¬ 
mable  air  from  the  fubftance  of  water  (hydrogen  gas), 
difeovered  by  Lavoifier,  the  invention  of  a  new  tele¬ 
graph,  connected  with  the  balloon,  are  the  principal 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  aeroftatics  at  Meu¬ 
don  under  the  direction  of  Conte. 
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The  old  lodge  of  Meudon  ferves  as  a  manufactory 
for  the  preparation  of  the  balloons,  and  of  all  the  ap¬ 
paratus  neceflary  to  accompany  them  to  the  armies. 
The  new  lodge  is  appropriated  to  the  inffitute,  and  to 
th  e  accommodation  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  director  and 
his  family.  There  were  prepared  the  Entrcprcnant  tor 
the  army  of  the  north,  by  means  of  which  the  hoftile 
army  was  reconnoitred  at  the  battle  of  I  leurus ;  the 
CeleJIe  for  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Maefe;  the  Hcr- 
cule  and  the  Intrepide  for  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and 
Mofelle. 

Mode  of  The  filk  for  the  balloons  is  manufactured  at  Lyons, 
preparing  and  is  very  thick  and  ftrong :  and  Conte  has  rendered 
the  Wak  them  much  more  durable  by  the  precaution  of  only  var- 
loons.  nifhing  the  outer  furface.  The  varnitli  is  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  quality ;  it  fufficiently  hardens  the  outlide,  and 
does  not  make  the  lilk  Hick  together  when  the  balloon 
is  folded.  Moreover,  experience  has  proved  that  the 
inner  coat  of  varnifli  cannot  refill:  the  operation  of  fil¬ 
ling  the  balloon,  that  it  is  corroded  by  the  gas,  and 
that  this  friftion  renders  the  filk  flabby. 

The  filling  of  the  balloon  with  hydrogen  gas  is  the 
refult  of  the  difeoveries  made  by  the  great  Lavoilier, 
and  has  for  its  bafis  his  important  experiment  of  the  de- 
compofition  of  water.  The  gas  is  prepared  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Ample  and  unexpenlive  procefs. 

The  "as.  Six  or  more  hollow  iron  cylinders  are  fet  in  brick 
work,  befule  and  over  each  other,  in  a  furnace  which 
may  be  conftructed  in  twelve  hours  ;  and  both  ends  of 
each  cylinder  are  made  to  projedt  from  the  furnace. 
The  openings  of  thefe  cylinders  are  Hopped  with  flrong 
iron  covers,  through  which  metal  tubes  are  let  in. 
The  tube  at  one  end  ferves  for  pouring  water,  pre- 
vioufly  heated,  into  the  cylinders  when  red  hot  ;  that 
on  the  oppofite  fide  is  deflined  to  conduct  the  air  which 
firfi  prefents  itfelf,  through  a  relervoir  filled  with  a 
cauHic  lixivium,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  balloon. 
The  cylinders  are  partly  filled  with  coarfe  iron  filings, 
which  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  furnace,  kept  up  with 
pit  coal  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation,  re¬ 
duces  to  a  Hate  of  excandefcence.  At  this  ltage  of 
the  procefs,  the  valve  of  one  of  the  tubes  of  each  cy¬ 
linder  is  opened,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  is  gently  poured  into  the  heated  cylinder.  As  foon 
as  the  vapour  of  the  water  touches  the  heated  iron,  the 
two  fubltances  which  compofe  the  water  are  feparated  : 
the  one  (the  oxygen)  attaches  itfelf  to  the  iron,  which 
it  calcines,  and  which  after  the  operation,  is  found 
partly  cryllallized,  after  the  manner  of  volcanic  pro¬ 
ductions  :  the  other  of  the  component  fubltances  of 
the  water  (the  hydrogen)  combines  with  a  quantity  of 
the  icneous  fubHance  termed  calorique ,  and  becomes 
inflammable  air  (hydrogen  gas),  which  continues  in  a 
permanent  Hate  of  elallic  fluidity,  and  weighs  feven  or 
eight  times  lcfs  than  the  atmofphereic  air. 

As  the  water  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  the  fub- 
flance  of  curhone  (carbonique)  which  would  render  the 
air  in  the  halloon  heavy,  the  air,  as  it  lirfl  cullies  out 
of  the  cylinders,  is  made  to  pafs  through  a  refervoir  ot 
water  impregnated  with  a  cauHic  alkali.  1  his  fluid 
attracts  to  itfelf  all  the  carboniqne,  and  nothing  rifes 
into  the  balloon  but  very  pure  and  inflammable  air. 

During  the  operation,  it  has  fometimes  happened 
that  the  cylinders,  heated  to  excandefcence,  melted.  1  o 
guard  againH  this  accident,  the  projecting  end  ot  the 


cylinder  is  furnifhed  with  a  pyrometer,  and  a  fcale, 
which,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  indicates  the  degrees 
of  rarefaction  of  the  air.  A  particular  point  on  the 
fcale  announces  the  moment  when  the  cylinders  are 
heated  in  the  degree  neareff  to  fulion  :  when  fuch  is 
the  cafe,  the  fire  is  immediately  dimini  Hied.  The  ope¬ 
ration  of  filling  a  balloon  of  thirty  feet  diameter  employs 
one  third  of  a  day. 

The  exercifing  balloon  at  Meudon  is  of  a  lpherical 
form,  and  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter.  Its  upper  hall 
is  covered  with  a  linen  cale  to  keep  off  the  rain  Irom 
the  balloon  and  its  netting.  This  netting,  woven  with 
ffrong  cords,  embraces  the  upper  part  ol  the  balloon, 
and  is  deffined  to  fupport  the  car  for  the  reception  ot 
the  aeronauts.  The  balloon,  kept  conffantly  lull  and 
ready  for  afeent,  and  expoled  in  the  open  air  in  all 
weathers,  preferves  its  buoyant  Hation  in  the  atmo- 
fphere,  being  faffened  on  the  great  terrace  of  the  lodge. 

When  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  aeronautic  exer- 
cifes  are  begun.  The  balloon  is  fet  tree  from  its  faff-  Excrciies 
enings,  and  elevated  to  a  certain  height  j  when  the  ot  the 
car  is  made  faff  to  the  cords  which  hang  down  from  PuPlls- 
the  net  :  the  whole  of  this  is  done  in  five  minutes.  A 
colonel  then  mounts  the  car  with  one  ot  the  pupils, 
and  the  balloon  riles  to  the  height,  generally,  of  from 
a  hundred  and  lixty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  yards. 

The  pupils  leparate  into  diviiions,  for  the  purpole  ot 
holding  the  balloon  in  the  air,  fullering  it  to-  mount, 
and  drawing  it  down,  by  means  of  three  principal 
ropes  fattened,  to  the  net,  and  ramified  with  feveral 
others in  tliefe  manoeuvres  they  employ  the  aid  of  a 
capffern.  When  the  halloon  has  been  newly  filled, 
has  yet  iuffered  no  evaporation,  and  Hill  retains  all  its 
force,  it  requires  the  ffrength  of  twenty  perfons  to 
hold  it ;  and  in  that  Hate  it  will  bear  eight  hundred 
weight.  After  a  ipace  of  two  months,  though  much 
evaporated,  it  is  Hill  capable  of  bearing  two  perfons 
with  their  liiffruments,  and  even  a  conliderable  ballaff, 
at  the  fame  height  in  the  air  j  but  then  ten  perions  are 
fufficient  to  bold  it. 

The  car  is  conffrueffed  of  a  light  lattice  work  of  Form  of  tie 
wood,  lined  with  prepared  leather,  and  hangs  about tur' 
fixteen  feet  beneath  the  balloon  :  it  ailords  convenient 
room  for  two  perfons  Coated  oppolite  each  other,  with 
the  neceflary  inffruments  lor  making  oblervations. 

The  balloon  alcends  as  often  in  the  day  as  is  requi* 
fite  for  the  fncceflion  ot  oblervations  which  are  to  lie 
made  •,  but  thele  afeents  take  place  only  in  calm  and  le- 
rene  weather.  "W  henever  any  unforeleen  accident  oc¬ 
curs,  the  aerial  machine  is  hauled  down  in  five  mi¬ 
nutes.  In-  ffrong  guffs  ot  wind  which  iuddenly  aril'c, 
the  aeronauts  arc  always  expoled  to  tome  danger  :  the 
halloon,  held  by  the  ropes,  cannot  rile  freely  ;  and  its- 
vibrations  and  fluctuation  relemble  thole  ot  a  papi  r 
kite  which  has  not  yet  reached  a  certain  degree  of  ■  al¬ 
titude.  This  fpcctacle,  nevertheless  is  more  terrific 
to  the  fpectator  titan  to  the  aeronaut,  who,  feateel  in 
his  car,  which  its  own  weight  preferves  in  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  polition  under  the  balloon,  is  but  ilightly  ullecteel 
by  its  defultory  motion.  No  inffance  ol  any  unfortu¬ 
nate  accident  has  yet  occurred  at  Meudon. 

All  fear,  all  idea  of  danger,  vanillas  on  examining 
the  loliditv  of  the  whole  apparatus,  the  prec:yitionai\ 
mea Lures  adopted  with  the  luoff  prudent  te»r<  light  anti 
the  utmoll  fccurity,  and  especially  when  we  are  more 
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particularly  acquainted  with  the  cool  uriaffuming  ftea- 
dinefs  of  Conte,  the  direftor  of  the  whole. 

When  the  return  of  peace  fhall  allow  more  leifure, 
and  fliall  favour  the  employment  of  this  apparatus  in 
other  experiments  than  thofe  immediately  connected 
with  the  military  fervice,  we  may  expedt  to  derive 
from  it  the  moft  important  and  diverfified  advantages 
to  natural  lcience.  The  experiments  will  then  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  natura- 
lifts  from  the  national  inftitute,  with  a  view  of  making 
difcoveries  in  natural  philofophy,  meteorology,  and 
other  branches.  When  the  labours  of  the  aeroflatic 
inftitute  iliall  have  aceompliflied  ends  fo  important  to 
the  arts,  and  of  fo  great  general  utility,  there  will  be 
printed  a  particular  account  of  the  eftabliftnnent,  and 
ol  the  courfe  of  experiments  purfued :  at  prefent,  thel'e 
matters  are  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public. 

The  moft  recent  invention  of  Conte,  admirable  for 
its  limplicity  and  precifion,  is  the  aeroftatic  telegraph. 
It  conlifts  of  eight  cylinders  of  varnilhed  black  lilk, 
ftretched  on  hoops,  and  refembling  thole  little  pocket 
lanterns  of  crimped  paper,  which  draw  out  and  fold 
down  again  on  themfelves.  Thefe  eight  moveable  cy¬ 
linders,  each  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  a  propor¬ 
tionate  length,  are  fufpended  from  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  connected  together  with  cords,  and  hanging  one 
above  another,  at  the  diftance  of  four  feet.  By  means 
ol  cords  palling  through  the  bottom  of  the  car,  the  ae¬ 
ronautic  oblervers  direCt  thofe  cylinders,  give  them  dif¬ 
ferent  pofitions  at  will,  and  thus  carry  on  their  telegra¬ 
phic  correl'pondence  from  the  regions  of  the  air. 

Conte  has  further  applied  his  thoughts  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  fimilar  aeroftatic  telegraph,  which,  without 
the  affiftance  of  a  great  balloon,  or  an  aerial  corref- 
pondent,  fliould  be  managed  by  a  perion  Handing  on 
the  ground,  by  means  of  cords  ;  the  apparatus  being 
lufpended  to  a  fmall  balloon,  of  only  twelve  feet  di¬ 
ameter. 

baboon <ata  Coutel,  captain  of  the  aeronautic  corps,  was  the  man 
the  battle  'v“°  afcended  with  the  Entreprenant  balloon  on  the 
olTIcurus.  26th  of  June,  1794,  and  who  conducted  the  wonder¬ 
ful  and  important  fervice  of  reconnoitring  the  hollile 
armies  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  accompanied  by  an  ad¬ 
jutant  and  a  general.  He  afcended  twice  on  that,  day, 
to  obferve,  from  an  elevation  of  four  hundred  and 
forty  yards,  the  pofition  and  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy. 
On  each  occafton  he  remained  four  hours  in  the  air, 
and,  by  means  of  preconcerted  lignals  with  flags,  carried 
on  a  correfpondence  with  General  Jourdan,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  French  army. 

His  intended  al'cent  had  been  made  known  to  the 
enemy,  who,  at  the  moment  when  the  balloon  began 
to  take  its  flight,  opened  the  lire  of  a  battery  againft 
the  aeronauts.  The  firft  volley  was  dircfted  too  low  : 
one  ball,  neverthelefs,  palled  between  the  balloon  and 
the  car,  and  lo  near  to  the  former,  that  Coutel  ima¬ 
gined  it  had  ftruck  it.  When  the  fubfequent  difeharges 
were  made,  the  balloon  had  already  reached  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  of  altitude,  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  cannon 
lhot,  and  the  aeronauts  faw  the  balls  flying  beneath 
the  car.  Arrived  at  their  intended  height,  the  ob- 
fervers,  remote  from  danger,  and  undifturbed,  viewed 
--  all  the  evolutions  of  their  enemies,  and,  from  the  peace¬ 
ful  regions  of  the  air,  commanded  a  diftintt  and  com- 
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prehenfive  profpect  of  two  formidable  armies  engaged 
in  the  work  of -death.”  (Month.  Mag.  vol.  vi.  p.  337.) 

On  the  28th  of  June  1802,  M.  Garnerin,  a  French  Garnerin' s 
aeronaut,  in  company  with  an  Englilh  gentleman,  af-  voyage  in 
cended  in  a  balloon  of  20  feet  diameter  from  Ranelagh  ^n^aRjlrc' 
gardens.  They  palled  over  London,  rofe  to  the  height  for'itsrapi 
of  10,000  feet,  and  landed  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  dity. 
from  the  time  of  their  afeent  on  a  common  near  Col- 
chefter,  a  diftance  of  near  60  miles  from  London.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  when  they  afcended  to  the  clouds 
was  1 5  degrees  lower  than  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; 
but  when  they  rofe  above  the  clouds,  it  became  l'enfi- 
bly  milder.  The  rapidity  of  M.  Garnerin’s  voyage  is 
unequalled  in  the  biftory  of  aeroftation. 

The  frequency  of  aerial  voyages,  accompanied  with  Ufes  of 
particular  details  of  trifling  and  unintereftiug  circum-  roftatioa. 
ftances,  and  apparently  made  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  interefts  of  particular  perfons,  regardleis  of  any  ad¬ 
vancement  in  knowledge,  had  funk  the  lcience  of  aero¬ 
ftation  fo  low  in  the  opinion  of  moft  people,  that  before 
We  give  an  account  of  the  moft  proper  methods  of  con- 
ftructing  thefe  machines,  it  is  neceffary  to  premife 
fomething  concerning  the  ufes  to  which  they  may  pof- 
fibly  be  applied.  Thefe,  according  to  Mr  Laval! 0,  are 
the  following  :  — 

“  The  fmall  balloons,  efpccially  thofe  made  of  paper, 
and  raifed  by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine,  may  ferve  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  diredion  of  the  winds  in  the  upper  regions 
ol  the  atmofphcre,  particularly  when  there  is  a  calm 
below  ;  they  may  ferve  for  fignals  in  various  circum- 
ftances,  in  which  no  other  means  can  be  ul'ed  ;  and 
letters  or  other  fmall  things  may  be  ealily  fent  by  them, 
as  for  inftance  from  fhips  that  cannot  fafely  land  on 
account  of  ftormS,  from  befieged  places,  illands,  or  the 
like.  The  larger  aeroftatic  machines  may  anl’wer  all 
the  above  mentioned  purpofes  in  a  better  manner ;  and 
they  may,  befides,  be  uied  as  a  help  to  a  perion  who 
wants  to  afcernl  a  mountain,  a  precipice,  or  to  crofs  a 
river;  and  perhaps  one  of  thefe  machines  tied  to  a  boat 
by  a  long  rope,  may  be,  in  fome  cafes,  a  better  fort  of 
fail  than  any  that  is  ufed  at  prefent.  The  largeft  fort 
of  machines,  which  can  take  up  one  or  more  men,  may 
evidently  be  fubfervient  to  various  economical  and  phi- 
lofophical  purpofes.  Their  conveying  people  from 
place  to  place  with  great  fwiftnefs,  and  without  trouble, 
may  be  of  effential  ufe,  even  if  the  art  of  guiding  them 
in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  wind  fliould 
never  be  difeovered.  By  means  of  thofe  machines  the 
ftiape  of  certain  feas  and  lands  may  be  better  afeertain- 
ed ;  men  may  afeend  to  the  tops  of  mountains  they 
never  vifited  before  ;  they  may  be  carried  over  marlliy 
and  dangerous  grounds  ;  they  may  by  that  means  come 
out  of  a  befieged  place,  or  an  ifland  ;  and  they  may,  in 
hot  climates,  afeend  to  a  cold  region  of  the  atmofphere, 
either  to  refrefh  themfelves,  or  to  obferve  the  ice,  which 
is  never  feen  below  ;  and,  in  Ihort,  they  may  be  thus 
taken  to  fcveral  places,  to  which  human  art  hitherto 
knew  of  no  conveyance. 

“  The  philofophical  ufes,  to  which  thefe  machines 
may  be  fubfervient,  are  numerous  indeed  :  and  it  may 
be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  hardly  any  thing  which  paffes 
in  the  atmofphere  is  known  with  precifion,  and  that 
principally  for  want  of  a  method  of  afeending  into  it. 

The  formation  of  rain,  of  thunder  ftorms,  of  vapours, 
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hail,  fnow,  and  meteors  in  general,  require  to  be  atten¬ 
tively  examined  and  aicertained.  The  aftion  of  the 
barometer,  the  refraction  and  temperature  of  the  air  in 
various  regions,  the  defeent  of  bodies,  the  propagation 
of  found,  &c.  are  fubjeCts  which  all  require  a  i'eries  of 
obfervations  and  experiments,  the  performance  of  which 
could  never  have  been  properly  expected  before  the  dif- 
coverv  of  aeroftatic  machines.” 

To  tlfcfe  ufes  we  may  add  the  gratification  of  curio- 
Gty  and  pleafnre,  as  a  very  ftrong  inducement  to  the 
practice  of  an  art,  in  which,  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  caution,  there  appears  not  to  he  the  lmalleft  danger. 
Every  one  who  has  tried  the  experiment  tellifies,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  prolpect  afforded  by  an  ai'cent,  or 
the  plealure  of  being  conveyed  through  the  atmofphere, 
cannot  be  exceeded.  No  one  has  felt  the  leaft  of  that 
giddinefs  conlequent  upon  looking  from  the  top  of  a 
very  high  building  or  of  a  precipice,  nor  have  they  any 
of  the  ficknefs  arifing  from  the  motion  of  a  veflel  at 
fea.  Many  have  been  carried  by  balloons  at  the  rate 
of  30,  40,  or  even  50  miles  an  hour,  without  feeling 
the  leaft  inconvenience,  or  even  agitation  of  the  wind; 
the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  as  the  machine  moves  with 
nearly  the  velocity  of  the  wind  itfielf,  they  are  always 
in  a  calm,  and  without  uneafinefs.  Some  have  appre¬ 
hended  danger  from  the  electricity  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
and  have  thought,  that  a  llroke  of  lightning,  or  the 
lmalleft  eleCtric  lpark,  happening  near  a  balloon,  might 
let  fire  to  the  inflammable  air,  and  deftroy  both  the 
machine  and  the  adventurers.  Mr  Cavallo  lias  fug- 
gefted  feveral  confiderations  for  diminiihing  apprehen- 
lions  ot  this  kind.  Balloons  have  been  already  railed 
in  every  feafon  of  the  year,  and  even,  when  thunder  has 
been  heard,  without  injury.  In  cafe  of  danger,  the 
aeronauts  may  either  defeend  to  the  earth,  or  afeend 
above  the  region  of  the  clouds  and  thunder  llorms. 
Befides,  as  balloons  are  formed  of  materials  that  are  not 
eondu&ors  of  electricity,  they  are  not  like  to  receive 
ftrokes,  efpecially  as  by  being  encompafl'ed  with  air, 
they  {land  inlulated:  Moreover,  inflammable  air  by 
itfelf,  or  unmixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  common 
air,  will  not  burn  ;  fo  that  if  an  electric  i'park  fhould 
happen  to  pafs  through  the  balloon,  it  would  not  fet  fire 
to  the  inflammable  air,  unlefs  a  hole  was  made  in  the 
covering. 

The  general  principles  of  aeroftation  are  fo  little 
different  from  thofe  of  hydroftatics,  that  it  may  leem 
fuperfluous  to  infill  much  upon  them.  It  is  a  fad 
univerlally  known,  that  when  a  body  is  immerfed  in  any 
fluid,  if  its  weight  be  lefs  than  an  equal  bulk  of  that 
fluid,  it  will  rile  to  the  lurface  ;  but  if  heavier,  it  will 
fink  ;  and  if  equal,  it  will  remain  in  the  place  where  it 
is  left.  For  this  reafon  fmokc  afeends  into  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  and  heated  air  in  that  which  is  colder.  The 
the  impulfe  afeent  of  the  latter  is  fhown  in  a  very  eafy  and  fatisfac- 
«i  heated  tory  manner,  by  bringing  a  red-hot  iron  under  one  of 
the  feales  of  a  balance,  by  which  the  latter  is  inftantly 
made  to  afeend ;  for  as  foon  as  the  red-hot  iron  is 
brought  under  the  fcale,  the  hot  air  being  lighter  than 
that  which  is  colder,  afeends,  and  flrikes  the  bottom, 
which  is  thus  impelled  upwards,  and  the  oppofite  fcale 
defeends,  as  if  a  weight  had  been  put  into  it. 

Upon  this  Ample  principle  depends  the  whole  theo¬ 
ry  of  aeroftation  ;  tor  it  is  the  fame  thing  whether  we 
render  the  air  lighter  by  introducing  a  quantity  of 
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heat  into  it,  or  enclofing  a  quantity  of  gas  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  common  atmofphere  in  a  certain  lpace; 
both  will  alcend,  and  for  the  fame  reafon.  A  cubic- 
toot  of  air,  by  the  moll  accurate  experiments,  fias 
been  found  to  weigh  about  554  grains,  and  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  by  every  degree  of  heat,  marked  on  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  thermometer,  about  ^-^th  Part  of  the  whole. 

By  heating  a  quantity  of  air,  therefore,  to  coo  de¬ 
grees  of  Fahrenheit,  we  lliall  juft  double  its  bulk  when 
the  thermometer  Hands  at  54  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
the  fame  proportion  we  flia.ll  diminifh  its  weight ;  and 
if  fuch  a  quantity  of  this  hot  air  be  enclofed  in  a  bag, 
that  the  excefs  of  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  com¬ 
mon  air  weighs  more  than  the  bag  with  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  both  the  bag  and  air  will  rife  into  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  and  continue  to  do  fo  until  they  arrive  at  a 
place  where  the  external  air  is  naturally  fo  much  rare¬ 
fied  that  the  weight  becomes  equal  :  and  here  the  whole 
will  float. 

The  power  of  hot  air  in  raifing  weights,  or  rather 
that  by  which  it  is  itfelf  impelled  upwards,  may  be 
ftiowu  in  the  following  manner :  Roll  up  a  flieet  of 
paper  into  a  conical  form,  and,  by  thrulling  a  pin  in¬ 
to  it  near  the  apex,  prevent  it  {fora  unrolling.  Fallen 
it  then,  bv  its  apex,  under  one  of  the  feales  of  a  ba¬ 
lance  by  means  of  a  thread,  and,  having  properly  coun- 
terpoifed  it  by  weights,  put  it  into  the  oppofite  fcale ; 
applv  the  flame  of  a  candle  underneath,  you  will  in- 
ftantly  perceive  the  cone  to  arife,  and  it  will  not  be 
brought  into  equilibrium  with  the  other  but  by  a  much 
greater  weight  than  thofe  who  have  never  ieen  the  ex¬ 
periment  would  believe.  If  we  try  this  experiment 
with  more  accuracy,  by  getting  proper  receptacles 
made  which  contain  determinate  quantities  of  air,  we 
lliall  find  that  the  power  of  the  heat  depends  much 
more  on  the  capacity  of  the  bag  which  contains  it  than 
could  well  be  fuppoied.  Tlius,  let  a  cubical  recep¬ 
tacle  be  made  of  a  fmall  wooden  frame  covered  with 
paper  capable  of  containing  011c  foot  of  air,  and  let  the 
power  of  a  candle  he  tried  with  this  as  above  directed 
for  the  paper  cone.  It  will  then  be  found  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  weight  may  be  railed ;  hut  a  much  greater  one  will 
he  railed  by  having  a  receptacle  of  the  fame  kind  which 
contains  two  cubic  feet :  a  {till  greater  by  one  of  three 
feet ;  a  yet  greater  by  one  of  four  feet,  See.  and  this 
even  though  the  very  lame  candle  be  made  ufe  of ;  nor 
is  it  known  to  what  extent  even  the  power  of  this  fmall 
flame  might  he  carried. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  appears,  that  iu  the  aero-  Rarefied 
ftatic  machines  conftruCted  on  Montgolfier’s  plan,  it  nr  balloons 
muft  he  an  advantage  to  have  them  as  large  as  pollihlc ;  to  ',c 
becaufe  a  final ler  quantity  of  fire  will  then  have  a  great-  jar^,  ,ls 
er  effect  in  raifing  them,  and  the  danger  from  that  ele-p0flible. 
ment,  which  in  this  kind  of  machine  is  enieflv  to  he 
dreaded,  will  he  in  a  great  mealure  avoided.  On  this  How  bal- 
lubjeCl  it  maybe  remarked,  that  as  the  cubical  con-  lg°ns  might 
tents  of  a  globe,  or  any  other  figure  of  which  balloons  I."al|lI>,'0||*,C 
are  made,  increafe  much  more  rapidly  than  their  fur-  hClt  0fthc 
faces,  there  muft  ultimately  he  a  degree  of  magnitude  lUmoiphcrc. 
at  which  the  fmallefl  imaginable  heat  would  rail'e  any 
weight  whatever.  Thus,  fuppoling  any  aeroftatic  ma¬ 
chine  capable  of  containing  500  cubic  feet,  and  the  air 
within  it  to  lie  only  one  degree  hotter  than  the  exter¬ 
nal  atmofphere  ;  the  tendency  of  this  machine  to  rife, 
even  without  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  would 
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be  near  an  ounce.  Let  its  capacity  be  increafed  16 
times  ;  and  tbe  tendency  to  arife  will  be  equivalent  to 
a  pound,  though  this  may  be  done  without  making 
the' machine  1 6  times  heavier  than  before.  It  is  cer- 
-  tain,  however,  that  all  aeroftatic  machines  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  or  preferve  heat  within  them,  which 
would  by  no  means  be  imagined  by  tliofe  who  have 
not  made  the  experiment.  M  hen  Meffrs  Charles  and 
Roberts  made  their  longeft  aerial  voyage  of  150  miles, 
they  had  the  curiofity  to  tiy  the  temperature  ol  the  air 
within  their  balloon,  in  companion  with  that  ot  the 
external  atmofphere  ;  and  at  this  time  they  found, 
that  when  the  external  atmofphere  was  63°,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  within  the  balloon  ilood  at  104°.  Such  a 
difference  of  temperature  muft  have  given  a  machine 
of  the  magnitude  which  carried  them  a  confiderable 
afeending  power  independent  of  any  other  caule,  as  it 
amounted  to  41  grains  on  every  cubic  foot ;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  a  machine  containing  50,000  iuch  feet  would 
have  been  almofl  200  pounds.  Hence  we  may  eafily 
account  for  what  happened  at  Dijon,  and  is  recorded 
A  balloon  by  Mr  Morveau.  “  A  balloon,  intended  to  be  filled 
at  Dijon  with  inflammable  air,  being  completed,  was,  by  way  of 
rifes  thus  trial,  filled  with  common  air,  and  in  that  ftate  expofed 
into  the  at-  tjlft  atmofphere.  Now  it  was  obferved,  and  indeed 
moipiere.  a  fmillar  obfervation  had  been  made  before,  that  the 
air  within  the  balloon  was  much  hotter  than  the  cir¬ 
cumambient  air ;  the  thermometer  in  the  former  flood 
at  1200  ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  even  when  the  fun 
flione  upon  it,  the  thermometer  flood  at  84°.  This 
fliowed  a  confiderable  degree  of  rarefaftion  within  the 
balloon  ;  and  confequently  it  was  ful  peeled,  that,  by 
means  of  this  rarefaction  alone,  efpecially  if  it  were  to 
increafe  a  little,  the  balloon  might  afeend.  On  the 
30th  of  May,  about  noon,  the  wind  being  rather 
ltrong,  agitated  the  balloon  lo  tliat  two  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  take  care  of  it  •,  hut,  notwithflanding  all 
their  endeavours,  it  efcaped  from  its  confinement ;  and, 
lifting  up  about  65  pounds  weight  of  cords,  equatorial 
circle,  &c.  rofe  many  feet  high,  and  palling  over  ionic 
houfes,  went  to  the  diftance  of  250  yards,  where  at 
length  it  was  properly  fecuredi.” 

Internal  This  difference  between  the  external  and  internal 
heat  of  the  }lt,ab  being  lo  very  confiderable,  mull  have  a  great  in- 
lMlhicms  t  fluence  upon  aeroftatic  machines,  and  will  undoubtedly 
influence  influence  thofe  filled  with  inflammable  air  as  well  as 
on  aerial  the  other  kind.  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that  the  fliort 
voyages.  time  which  many  aerial  voyagers  have  been  able  to 
continue  in  the  atmofphere  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  method  of  pveferving  this  internal  heat. 
It  may  naturally  he  iuppoted,  and  indeed  it  has  always 
been  found,  that  balloons,  in  palling  through  the  high¬ 
er  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  acquire  a  very  confider¬ 
able  quantity  of  moiflure,  not  only  Irom  the  rain  or 
fnow  they  fometimes  meet  with,  but  even  from  the  dew 
and  vapour  which  condenles  upon  them.  On  this  an 
evaporation  will  inllantly  take  place  ;  and,  as  it  is  the 
property  of  this  operation  to  produce  a  very  violent 
cold,  the  internal  heat  of  the  balloon  muff  be  foon  ex- 
haufted  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  make  it  become  fpeci- 
fically  heavier  than  the  common  atmolphere,  and  con¬ 
fequently  defeend  in  a  much  fhorter  time  than  it  would 
have  done  by  the  mere  lofs  of  air.  To  this,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  we  are  to  aferibe  the  del'cent  of  the  balloon 
which  carried  Meffrs  Blanchard  and  Jefln.es  ;  and 
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which  feemed  fo  extraordinary  to  many  people,  that  Great  ten- 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recouvfe  to  an  imaginary  at- dene}  of 
traction  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  folve  the  ^a^”b"a]_ 
phenomenon.  This  fuppofition  is  rejected  by  Mr  Ca-  ]00b  t0 
vallo  ;  who  explains  the  matter,  by  remarking,  that  in  fCend  ae- 
two  former  voyages  made  with  the  fame  machine,  it  counted 
could  not  long  fupport  two  men  in  the  atmofphere  -,  fofor- 
that  we  had  no  occafion  to  wonder  at  its  weaknefs  on 
this  occafion.  “  As  for  its  riling  higher  (fays  be),  juft 
when  it  got  over  the  land,  that  may  be  eaiiiy  accounted 
for.  In  the  firft  place,  the  two  travellers  threw  out 
their  clothes  juft  about  that  time  ;  i’econdly,  in  conie- 
quence  of  the  wind’s  then  increafing,  the  balloon  tra¬ 
velled  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  it  had  done  whilft 
over  thc<  fea  ;  which  increafe  ot  velocity  leflened  its 
tendency  to  defeend :  beiides  which,  the  viciflitudes  of 
heat  and  cold  may  produce  a  very  confiderable  c  fie  ft  ; 
for  if  we  fuppofe,  that  the  a,ir  over  the  land  was  colder 
than  that  over  the  lea,  the  balloon  coming  into  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  the  former,  continued  to  he  hotter  than  the 
circumambient  air  for  fome  time  alter  ;  and  conlcquent* 
ly,  it  was  comparatively  much  lighter  when  in  the  cold 
air  over  the  land,  than  when  in  the  hotter  air  over  the 
fea  ;  hence  it  floated  eafier  111  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  cafe.” 

It  feems  indeed  very  probable,  that  there  was  lome- 
thing  uncommon  in  the  cafe  ot  Mr  Blanchard’s  bal¬ 
loon  while  palling  over  the  lea  •,  for,  as  it  rofe  higher 
after  reaching  the  land  than  in  any  former  period  of 
the  voyage,  and  likewife  earned  them  to  a  diftance 
over  land  more  than  half  ol  that  which  they  had  pat- 
fed  over  water,  we  can  fcarce  avoid  fuppofing,  that  it 
had  a  tendency  to  defeend  when  over  the  water  more 
than  when  over  land,  independent  ot  any  lols^  of  air. 

Now,  it  does  not  appear  tliat  the  air  over  the  fea  is  at 
all  warmer  than  that  above  land;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fuperior  refleftive 
power  of  the  land  renders  the  atmolphere  above  it  warm¬ 
er  than  the  fea  can  do  :  but  it  is  very  natural  to  fup- 
pol'e,  that  the  air  above  the  lea  is  more  moift  than  that 
above  land  ;  and  confequently,  by  letting  fall  its  moi- 
fture  upon  the  balloon,  muft  have  occalioned  an  evapo¬ 
ration  that  would  deprive  the  machine  ol  its  internal 
heat,  which  it  would  partly  recover  after  it  entered  the 
warmer  and  drier  atmolphere  over  land. 

Wc  Hia.ll  now  proceed  to  the  conftrliftion  of  aero-  Conftnic- 
ftatic  machines;  of  which  the  finaller  are  only  for  tion  of  ac- 
amufement,  or  fome  flight  experiments,  and  are  very  ma 

eafilv  made.  As  in  all  ot  them,  however,  it  is  of  the 
utmoft  confequence  to  have  the  weight  as  little  as  poi- 
ffble,  the  lhape  becomes  an  ohjeft  ot  great  coniidcra- 
tion.  For  this  purpofe  a  fpherical  figure  lias  been  ma-  Of  their 
thematically  dcmonllrated  to  he  the  belt  ;  as  capable  ot  fliape. 
containing  a  greater  quantity  under  a  i mailer  furface 
than  any  other.  Thus  a  perfeft  fphere  contains  lels 
furface  in  proportion  to  its  folidity  than  a  fpheroid  ;  a 
fpheroid  lefs  than  a  cylinder ;  the  latter  lels  than  a 
cube;  and  a  cube  ftill  lefs  than  a  parallelopiped.  In 
all  cafes,  therefore,  where  we  can  fill  the  whole  capa¬ 
city  of  the  balloon  with  air  equally  light,  the  fpherical 
figure  is  undoubtedly  to  he  preferred :  and  this  holds 
good  with  regard  to  all  inflammable  air  balloons,  whe¬ 
ther  their  lize  he  great  or  fmall ;  but  in  the  rarefied 
air  ones,  where  the  under  part  muft  neceffarily  he  much 
colder  than  the  upper,  the  globular  lhape  feems  not  lo 
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proper.  An  inverted  cone,  or  truncated  pyramid,  with 
the  fmaller  part  undermoft,  leems  then  to  be  moll  pro¬ 
per,  as  it  allows  the  heated  air  (which  lias  a  great  ten¬ 
dency  to  expand  as  well  as  to  afeend)  to  collect  in  the 
wide  part  at  the  top,  while  the  uielcfs  furface,  in  the 
lower  part,  and  which,  in  any  'Other  figure,  would  con¬ 
tain  only  the  colder  and  heavier  air,  is  thus  thrown 
afide.  In  fact  it  has  been  found,  that  aeroilatic  ma¬ 
chines,  .railed  by  means  of  rarefied  air,  when  made  of 
the  lliape  of  a  parallelepiped,  or  even  one  deviating 
ftill  more  from  the  fliape  of  a  globe,  have  anfwered  the 
purpofe  as  well  as  they  could  have  been  fuppofed  to 
do,  had  ever  lo  much  care  been  taken  in  forming  them 
exactly  to  that  lliape.  The  very  fir  it  machine  made 
by  Mr  Montgolfier  was  in  form  of  a  parallelepiped  ; 
and  though  it  contained  only  40  cubic  feet,  fliowed  a 
very'  confiderable  power  of  afeent.  A  very  large  one, 
74  feet  high,  which  Mr  Montgolfier  had  deligned  to 
exhibit  before  the  royal  family,  had  the  middle  part  of 
it  prifmatic  for  about  the  height  of  25  feet  •,  its  top 
was  a  pyramid  pf  29  feet }  and  its  lower  part  was  a 
truncated  cone  of  near  20  feet.  It  weighed  1000 
pounds  and,  notwithftanding  its  fliape,  in  a  very  lhort 
time  manifelled  a  power  of  afeent  equal  to  500  pounds. 
Another  aeroilatic  machine  of  a  linall  fize,  but  of  the 
figure  of  a  parallelopiped,  being  luffered  to  alcend  with 
30  flieets  of  oiled  paper  fixed  in  a  wire  frame,  and  let 
on  fire,  role  to  a  great  height,  and  in  2  2  minutes  could 
not  be  feen.  It  feems  therefore,  that,  with  regard  to 
the  lliape  of  thefe  machines,  it  is  by  no  means  necef- 
fary  to  adhere  rigidly  to  that  of  a  fphere  ;  but  that  any 
form  anfwers  very  well. 

experimental  purpoles,  both  the  inflammable 
and  rarefied  air  balloons  may  be  made  of  paper  ■,  the 
former  being  made  of  that  kind  called  thin  po/l,  var- 
niflied  over  with  linfeed  oil  ;  the  latter  either  of  that 
or  any  other  kind,  without  varniih.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  burning,  however,  it  has  been  propofed  to 
impregnate  the  paper  of  which  thefe  fmall  rarefi¬ 
ed  air  balloons  are  made  with  a  folution  of  fal  ammo¬ 
niac,  alum,  or  fome  other  fait :  but  this  does  not 
leem  to  be  necefl’arv.  Tliofe  filled  with  inflammable 
air  have  been  made  of  gold-beaters  Ikin  or  peeled  blad¬ 
ders  •,  but  the  cheaper  material  of  paper  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  preferable. 

Bed  var-  For  aeroftatic  machines  of  a  larger  fize,  the  material 
flammable  un*verfally  employed  is  varnilhed  filk  •,  and  for  thofe  of 
air  bal-  the  rarefied  air  kind,  linen  painted  over  with  fome  fize 
loons.  colour,  or  lined  with  paper.  The  heft  varniih  for  an 
inflammable  air  balloon  is  that  made  with  birdlime, 
and  recommended  bv  Mr  Fauias  de  Saint  Fond,  in  a 
treatife  publiflied  on  the  fubjecl.  The  following  is  his 
method  of  preparing  it :  “  Take  one  pound  of  bird¬ 
lime,  put  it  into  a  new  proper  earthen  pot  that  can  re¬ 
fill  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  about  an  hour, 
viz.  till  it  ceafe  to  crackle  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  till  it  is  fo  far  boiled,  as  that  a  drop  of  it  being 
let  fall  upon  the  fire  will  burn  :  then  pour  upon  it  a 
pound  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  ftirring  it  at  the  fame 
time  with  a  wooden  lpatula,  and  keeping  the  pot  at  a 
good  diftance  from  the  flame,  left  the  vapour  ot  this 
cflential  oil  flipuld  take  fire.  After  this,  let  it  boil  tor 
about  fix  minutes  longer  •,  and  then  pour  upon  the  whole 
three  pounds  of  boiling  oil  of  nuts,  linfeed,  or  poppy, 
rendered  dry  by  means  of  litharge  •,  ftir  it  well,  let 
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it  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  the  vamifh 
is  made.  After  it  has  refted  for  24  hours,  and  the 
fediment  has  gone  to  the  bottom,  decant  it  into  ano¬ 
ther  pot  •,  and  when  you  want  to  ufe  it,  warm,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  with  a  flat  brulh  upon  the  filk  ftufl,  whilft  that 
is  kept  well  llretched.  One  coat  of  it  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  ;  but  if  two  are  Ueeeflary,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  one  on  each  fide  of  the  filk,  and  to  let  them  dry' 
in  the  open  air  while  the  filk  remains  extended.” 

Mr  Cavallo  gives  the  following  method  of  preparing  air  CavaL- 
this  varniih,  which  he  prefers  to  that  of  M.  de  St  lo's  me- 
Fond. — “  In  order  to  render  linfeed  oil  drying,  boil 
it  with  two  ounces  of  faccharum  faturni  and  three 
ounces  of  litharge,  for  every  pint  of  oil,  till  the  oil 
has  diflolved  them,  which  will  be  accompliihed  in  half 
an  hour  ;  then  put  a  pound  of  birdlime  and  half  a  pint 
of  the  drying  oil  into  a  pot  (iron  or  copper  pots 
are  the  laleil  lor  this  purpofe),  the  capacity  of  which 
may  be  equal  to  about  one  gallon,  and  let  it  boil  very 
gently  over  a  flow  charcoal  fire  till  the  birdlime  ceafes 
to  crackle,  which  will  be  in  about  half  or  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour  j  then  pour  upon  it  two  pints  and  a 
half  more  of  drying  oil,  and  let  it  boil  for  one  hour 
longer,  ftirring  it  very'  frequently  with  an  iron  or 
wooden  lpatula.  As  the  varniih,  whilft  boiling,  and 
elpecially  when  it  is  nearly  done,  fwells  very  much, 
care  fliould  be  had  to  remove,  in  thofe  cafes,  the  pot 
from  the  fire,  and  to  replace  it  when  the  varniih  fub- 
fides,  otherwile  it  will  boil  over.  M  hilll  the  Huff  is 
boiling,  the  operator  ftiould,  from  time  to  time,  ex¬ 
amine  whether  the  varniih  has  boiled  enough  ;  which 
is  thus  known  : — Take  fome  of  it  upon  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  and  then,  after  rubbing  the  blade  of  another 
knife  upon  it,  feparate  the  knives  ;  and  when,  on  this 
feparation,  the  varniih  begins  to  form  threads  between 
the  two,  you  may  conclude  that  it  is  done  •,  and, 
without  lofing  time,  ft  mull  be  removed  from  the  fire. 

When  it  is  almoft,  though  not  quite,  cold,  add  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  lpirit  of  turpentine  j  mix  it 
well  together,  and  let  it  reft  till  the  next  day  ;  when, 
having  warmed  it  a  little,  ftrain  and  bottle  it.  If 
it  is  too  thick,  add  fome  more  fpirit  of  turpentine. 

When  this  varniih  is  laid  upon  the  filk,  the  Huff 
fliould  be  made  perfectly  dry,  and  ftretched  ;  lo  that 
the  varniih,  which  ought  to  be  uied  lukewarm,  may 
fill  up  the  pores  of  the  ftufl.  The  varniih  Ihould  be 
laid  once  very  thin  upon  one  fide  of  the  flu  ft  ;  and, 
about  1 2  hours  after,  two  other  coats  of  it  Ihould  be 
laid  on,  one  on  each  fide  and,  24  hours  after,  the 
filk  may  be  ufed,  though,  in  cold  weather,  it  may  be 
left  to  dry  fome  time  longer.” 

Much  has  been  laid  in  France  of  their  elaftic  gum 
varniih,  and  its  compofition  kept  a  fecret ;  but  Mr 
Baldwin,  after  many  expenfivc  trials,  declares  to  the 
world  what  he  confiders  as  the  fecret ;  and  it  is  merely 
this  :  “  Take  any  quantity  of  caoutchouc,  as  two  ounces 
avoirdupois  ;  cut  it  into  fmall  bits  with  a  pair  of  feif- 
lars  •,  *put  a  ftrong  iron  ladle  (like  that  ufed  by  plum¬ 
bers)  over  a  common  pitcoal  or  other  fire.  The  fire 
mull  be  gentle,  glowing,  and  without  iinoke.  W  hen 
the  ladle  is  hot,  much  below  a  red  heat,  put  a  Angle 
bit  into  the  ladle.  If  black  Iinoke  iffues,  it  will  pre- 
fently  flame  and  difappear,  or  it  will  evaporate  with¬ 
out  flame  :  the  ladle  is  then  too  hot.  VY  hen  the 
ladle  is  lefs  hot,  put  in  a  feeond  bit,  which  will  pro- 
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duce  a  white  i'moke.  This  white  finoke  will  continue 
during  the  operation,  and  evaporate  the  caoutchouc  : 
therefore  no  time  is  to  be  loft  ;  but  little  bits  are  to 
be  put  in,  a  few  at  a  time,  till  the  whole  are  melted. 
It  fliould  be  continually  and  gently  ftirred  with  an 
iron  or  brafs  ipoon.  Two  pounds  or  one  quart  of  the 
befc  drying  oil  (or  of  raw  iinfeed  oil,  which  together 
with  a  few  drops  of  neats  foot  oil,  has  ftood  a  month, 
or  not  fo  long,  on  a  lump  of  quicklime,  to  make  it  more 
or  lefs  drying),  is  to  be  put  into  the  melted  caoutchouc, 
and  ftirred  till  hot,  and  the  whole  poured  into  a  glazed 
veffel  through  a  coarfe  gauze  or  fine  fieve.  When  fet¬ 
tled  and  clear,  which  will  be  in  a  few  minutes,  it  will 
be  fit  for  ufe  either  hot  or  cold.”  Mr  Baldwin  is  not 
at  liberty,  he  obferves,  to  publilli  the  art  of  laying  on 
the  varnifh :  but  fays,  that  it  confifts  in  making  no  in- 
tejline  motion  in  the  varnifh,  which  would  create  minute 
bubbles;  that  therefore  brumes  are  improper.  Mr 
Blanchard’s  method  of  making  elaftic  gum  varnifh  for 
the  lilk  of  a  balloon,  is  the  following.  “  Diffolve  ela¬ 
ftic  gum  (caoutchouc)  cut  fmall,  in  five  times  its  weight 
of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  by  keeping  them  fome  days  to¬ 
gether  ;  then  boil  one  ounce  of  this  iolution  in  eight 
ounces  of  drying  linleed  oil  for  a  few  minutes  ;  laftly, 
ftrain  it.  It  muft  be  ufed  warm.”  The  pieces  of  lilk. 
for  the  balloon  muft  be  cut  out  of  a  proper  fize,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dimenlions,  after  the  varnilli  is  fuffieiently 
dry.  They  may  be  joined  by  laying  about  half  an  inch 
of  the  edge  of  one  piece  over  the  edge  of  the  other,  and 
fewing  them  by  a  double  Hitching.  Mr  Blanchard 
ufes  expeditioufly  the  following  method  :  He  lays  about 
half  an  inch  of  the  edge  of  one  piece  Hat  over  the  edge 
of  the  other,  and  pafles  a  hot  iron  over  it ;  in  doing 
which  a  piece  of  paper  ought  to  be  laid  both  under  and 
over  the  filk.  The  joining  may  be  rendered  more  fe- 
curc  by  running  it  with  a  filk  thread,  and  flicking  a 
ribband  over  it.  The  ribbands  laid  over  feams  may  be 
ftuck  with  common  glue,  provided  the  varnifh  of  the 
filk  is  properly  dried.  "YV  hen  the  glue  is  quite  dry, 
the  ribbands  fliould  be  varniflied  over,  to  prevent  their 
being  unglued  by  the  rain. 

The  bell  method  of  cutting  the  pieces  of  filk  that  are 
to  form  a  balloon,  is  to  deferibe  a  pattern  of  wood  or 
ftiff  card-paper,  and  then  to  cut  the  filk  upon  it.  As 
the  edges  of  fuch  a  pattern  are  not  perfedt  circles,  they 
cannot  be  deferibed  by  a  pair  of  compaffes  ;  but  the 
oeft  method  of  drawing  them  is  as  follows.  Firft,  draw 
on  a  flat  lurface  two  right  lines  AE  and  BC,  fig.  2.  per¬ 
pendicular  to  each  other.  Secondly,  Find  the  circum¬ 
ference  anfwering  to  the  given  diameter  of  the  balloon 
in  feet  and  decimals  of  a  foot  ;  and  make  AD  and  DE 
each  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  circumference,  fo  that 
the  whole  length  AE  of  the  pattern  may  be  equal  to 
half  the  circumference.  Thirdly,  Divide  AD  into  18 
equal  parts ;  and  to  the  points  of  divifion  apply  the 
lines  fg,  hi,  kl,  &c.  parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  AD.  Fourthly,  Divide  the  whole  circum¬ 
ference  in  twice  the  given  number  of  pieces,  and  make 
DC  and  BB  each  equal  to  the  quotient  of  this  divi¬ 
fion :  fo- that  the  whole,  BC,  is  equal  to  the  greateft 
breadth  of  one  of  tbefe  pieces.  Fifthly,  multiply  the 
above-mentioned  quotient  by  tbe  decimals  annexed  to 
fg,  viz.  0.99619,  and  then  the  product  expreffes  the 
length  of  fg;  again,  multiply  the  fame  length  of  DE 
by  the  decimals  annexed  to  hi,  and  the  product  ex- 
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preffes  the  length  of  hi ;  and,  m  fliort,  the  preduft 
arifing  from  the  multiplication  of  the  length  of  DC  by 
the  decimals  annexed  to  each  of  the  parallel  lines, 
gives  the  length  of  that  line.  Laftly,  Having  found 
the  lengths  of  all  thofe  lines,  draw  by  hand  a  curve 
line  pafting  through  all  the  extremities  of  the  faid 
lines,  and  that  is  the  edge  of  one  quarter  of  the  pat¬ 
tern.  The  other  quarters  may  be  ealily  deferibed,  by 
applying  to  them  a  piece  of  paper  cut  according  to 
that  already  found.  Suppofe,  for  example,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  balloon  to  be  conftructed  is  20  feet, 
and  that  it  is  required  to  make  it  of  1 2  pieces  ;  then, 
in  order  to  draw  the  pattern  for  thofe  pieces,  find  the. 
circumference  of  the  balloon,  which  is  62.85  feet,  and 
dividing  it  by  four,  the  quotient  is  15.7  feet  ;  make 
therefore  AD  equal  to  15.7  feet,  and  DE  likewife  of 
the  fame  length.  Divide  the  circumference  62.83  by 
24,  which  is  double  the  number  of  pieces  that  are  to 
form  the  balloon,  and  the  quotient,  2.618  feet,  is  the 
length  of  DC  and  likewife  of  BD  ;  fo  that  BC  is 
equal  to  5.236  feet.  Then  having  divided  the  line 
AD  into  18  equal  parts,  and  having  drawn  the  paral¬ 
lel  lines  from  thofe  points  of  divifion,  find  the  length 
of  each  of  thole  lines  by  multiplying  2.618  by  the  de¬ 
cimals  annexed  to  that  line.  Thus,  2.618  multiplied 
by  C. 99619,  gives  2.608  feet  for  the  length  of fg;  and 
again,  multiplying  2.618  by  0.98481,  gives  2.578 
feet  for  the  length  of  hi ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  In  cut- 
ting  the  pieces  after  fuch  a  pattern,  care  fliould  be 
taken  to  leave  them  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  all 
round  larger  than  the  pattern,  which  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  feams. 

To  the  upper  part  of  the  balloon  there  fliould  be 
adapted,  and  well  fitted  in,  a  valve,  opening  inwards  j 
to  which  fliould  be  faftened  a  firing  palling  through 
a  hole  made  in  a  fmall  piece  of  round  wood  fixed  in 
the  loweft  part  of  the  balloon  oppolite  to  the  valve,  and 
the  end  of  this  firing  faftened  in  the  car  below,  fo  that 
the  aeronaut  may  open  the  valve  when  occafion  requires. 
The  action  of  this  valve  may  be  underftood  from  fig.  3. 
A  round  brafs  plate  AB  has  a  round  hole  CD,  about 
two  or  three  inches  diameter,  covered  on  both  fides 
with  flrong  fmooth  leather.  On  the  infide  there  is  a 
fliutter  E,  alfo  of  brafs,  covered  with  leather,  which  is 
to  clofe  the  hole  CD  ;  being  about  two  inches  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  hole.  It  is  faftened  to  the  lea¬ 
ther  of  the  plate  AB  ;  and  by  a  l’pring,  which  need 
not  he  very  flrong,  it  is  kept  againft  the  hole.  The 
elaflicity  of  the  gas  itfelf  will  help  to  keep  it  fliut. 
To  this  fliutter  the  firing  is  faftened,  by  which  it  is 
occafionally  opened  for  the  efcape  of  gas.  A  fmall 
firing  or  other  fecurity  fhoulcl  be  fixed  to  tbe  fliutter 
and  the  plate,  fo  as  not  to  admit  the  fliutter  to  be 
opened  beyond  a  certain  fafe  diftance.  To  the  lower 
part  of  the  balloon  two  pipes  fliould  be  fixed,  made  of. 
the  fame  fluff  as  the  envelope  ;  6  inches  diameter  for 
a  balloon  of  30  feet,  and  proportionably  larger  for  bal¬ 
loons  of  a  greater  capacity.  They  muft  be  long  enough 
for  the  car.  For  balloons  of  18  feet  and  lefs  diameter, 
one  neck  or  pipe  will  be  fufficient.  Tliefc  pipes  are 
the  apertures  through  which  the  inflammable  gas  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  balloon. 

The  ear  or  boat  is  beft  made  of  wicker  work,  cover¬ 
ed  with  leather,  and  well  painted  or  varniflied  over  ; 
and  the  proper  method  of  fufpending  it  is,  by  ropes  pro¬ 
ceeding;. 
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cceding  from  the  net  which  goes  over  the  balloon. 
This  net  fhould  be  formed  to  the  lhape  of  the  balloon, 
and  fall  down  to  the  middle  of  it,  with  various 
cords  proceeding  from  it  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  about  two  feet  below  the  balloon  ;  and  from 
that  circle  other  ropes  Ihould  go  to  the  edge  of  the 
boat.  This  circle  may  be  made  of  wood,  or  of  feve- 
ral  pieces  of  flender  cane  bound  together.  The  inelhes 
of  the  net  may  be  fmall  at  top,  againil  which  part  of 
tlie  balloon  the  inflammable  air  exerts  the  greateft 
force  ;  and  increafe  in  lize  as  they  recede  from  the  top. 

A  hoop  has  lometimes  been  applied  round  the  middle 
of  the  balloon  to  fatten  the  net.  This,  though  not 
abfolutely  neceffurv,  is  heft  made  of  pieces  ot  cane 
bound  together,  and  covered  with  leather. 

With  regard  to  the  rarefied  air  machines,  Mr  Ca- 
vallo  recommends  firtt  to  loak  the  cloth  in  a  iolution 
of  fal-ammoniac  and  common  fize,  ufing  one  pound  ot 
each  to  every  gallon  of  water  ;  and  when  the  cloth  is 
quite  dry,  to  paint  it  over  in  the  infide  with  fome 
earthy  colour,  and  ftrong  lize  or  glue.  W  hen  this 
paint  has  dried  perfectly,  it  will  then  be  proper  to 
varnilh  it  with  oily  varniih,  which  might  dry  before  it 
could  penetrate  quite  through  the  cloth.  Simply  dry¬ 
ing  linfeed  eil  will  ani'wer  the  purpofe  as  well  as  any, 
provided  it  he  not  very  fluid. 

Of  filling  It  now  onlv  remains  to  give  fome  account  ot  the 
acroftatic  method  by  which  aeroftatic  machines  may  be  filled 
machines.  their  proper  gas,  in  order  to  give  them  their 

power  of  attending  into  the  atmofphere  ;  and  here  we 
are  enabled  to  determine  with  much  greater  precilion 
concerning  the  inflammable  air  balloons  than  t:ie  others. 
Methods  of  With  regard  to  them,  a  primary  confideration  is,  the 
procuring  moft  proper  method  of  procuring  the  inflammable  air. 
^a^ma"  It  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways,  as  will  be  fliown  un¬ 
der  the  article  Chemistry.  But  the  moft  advantageous 
methods  are,  by  applying  acids  to  certain  metals  ;  by 
expofing  animal,  vegetable,  and  fome  mineral  fub- 
Jtances,  in  a  dole  veil'd  to  a  ftrong  fire ;  or  by  tranl- 
mitting  the  vapour  of  certain  fluids  through  red-hot 
tubes. 

I.  In  the  firtt  of  theft  methods,  iron,  zinc,  and 
fulphuric  acid,  are  the  materials  moil  generally  uied. 
The  fulphuric  acid  mutt  be  diluted  with  five  or  fix 
parts  of  water.  Iron  may  be  expedited  to  yield  in  the 
common  way  1700  times  its  own  bulk  of  gas;  or  one 
cubic  foot  of  inflammable  air  to  be  produced  by  44 
ounces  of  iron,  the  like  weight  of  fulphuric  acid,  and 
22-J-  ounces  of  water.  Six  ounces  ot  zinc,  an  equal 
weight  of  fulphuric  acid,  and  30  ounces  of  water,  are 
neceflary  for  producing  the  fame  quantity  of  gas.  It 
is  more  proper  toufe  the  turnings  or  diippings  ot  great 
pieces  of  iron,  as  of  cannon,  & c.  than  the  filings  ot 
that  metal,  becaufe  the  heat  attending  the  effervefcence 
will  be  diminiflied  ;  and  the  diluted  acid  will  pals  more 
readily  through  the  interttiees  of  the  turnings  when 
thev  are  heaped  together,  than  through  the  filings, 
which  flick  elofer  to  one  another.  The  weigiit  ot  the 
inflammable  air  thus  obtained  by  means  of  fulphuric 
acid,  is  in  the  common  way  of  procuring  it,  gene¬ 
rally  onc-feventh  part  of  the  weight  ot  common  air ; 
but  with  the  ncceflarv  precautions  for  philofophical 
experiments,  lefs  than  one-tenth  of  the  weight  ot 
common  air.  Two  other  forts  of  ciaflic  fluids  are 
ijinetimcs  generated  with  the  inflammable  air.  I  heft 
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may  be  feparated  from  it  by  palling  the  inflammable 
air  through  water  in  which  quicklime  has  been  dillol- 
ved.  The  water  will  abforb  tlieie  fluids,  cool  the  in¬ 
flammable  air,  and  prevent  its  over-heating  the  bal¬ 
loon  when  introduced  into  it. 

Fig.  4.  of  Plate  II.  reprefents  an  apparatus  deferr¬ 
ed  bv  Mr  Cavallo  as  proper  tor  filling  balloons  ot 
the  fize  of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  with  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  after  palling  it  through  water. — A  is  the 
bottle  with  the  ingredients  :  BCD  a  tube  fattened  111 
the  neck  at  B,  and  palling  through  C,  the  cork  of  the 
other  bottle,  in  which  there  is  another  hole  made  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  tube  on  which  the  balloon  is  tied.  1  hus  it 
is  plain,  that  the  inflammable  air  coining  out  of  the 
tube  D  will  pafs  firtt  through  the  water  of  the  bottle 
F,  and  then  into  the  balloon.  Two  fmall  calks  may 
be  vied  inllead  of  the-bottles  A  and  E. 

2.  Inflammable  air  may  be  obtained  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  by  the  action  of  fire  on  various  iubftances; 
but  the  gas  which  tlieie  yield  is  not  io  light  as  that 
produced  bv  the  eftervelcence  ol  acids  and  metals,  i  he 
Iubftances  proper  to  be  ufed  111  this  way  are,  pitcoal, 
afphaltum,  amber,  rock-oil,  and  other  minerals  ;  wood, 
and  efpecially  oak,  camphcr-oil,  i'pirits  of  wine,  aether, 
and  animal  iubftances,  which  yield  air  in  different  de¬ 
grees,  and  of  various  lpecific  gravities  :  hut  pitcoal  is 
the  preferable  iubftancc.  A  pound  ot  this  expofed  to 
a  red  heat,  y  ields  about  three  cubic  feet  of  inflammable 
air,  which,  whether  it  be  palled  through  water  or  not, 
weighs  about  oue-fourth  ol  the  weight  of  common  air. 

Dr  Priellley  found,  as  we  have  ell'ewhere  noticed,  that 
animal  or  vegetable  l’ubllances  will  yield  fix  or  ieven 
times  more  inflammable  air  when  the  fire  is  fuddenly 
increafed  than  when  it  is  gently  railed,  though  it  be 
afterwards  made  very  ftrong.  Mr  Cavallo  oblerves, 
that  the  various  Iubftances  above  enumerated  generally 
yield  all  their  inflammable  aft  in  about  one  hour’s  time. 

The  general  method  is,  to  enclole  the  Iubftances  in 
iron  or  earthen  veflels,  and  thus  expole  them  to  a  llrong' 
fire  fuflicient  to  make  the  veflels  red  hot ;  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  proceeding  from  the  aperture  of  the  vell'el  is 
received  into  a  tube  or  refrigeratory,  and,  palling  through 
the  tube  or  worm,  is  at  laft  collected  in  a  balloon  or 
other  veil'd.  A  gun-barrel  has  often  been  uled  tor  cl- 
favs  of  this  kind.  The  fubftance  is  put  into  it  io  as 
to  fill  fix  or  eight  inches  of  its  lowell  part,  the  re¬ 
mainder  filled  with  dry'  fand  :  a  tube,  adapted  to 
the  mouth  of  the  barrel,  is  brought  into  a  baton  ot 
water  under  an  inverted  receiver ;  and  the  part  ot  the 
barrel  containing  the  fubftance  being  put  into  the 
fire  and  made  red-hot,  the  inflammable  air  is  col¬ 
lected  in  the  inverted  receiver.  As  the  gun-barrel  can¬ 
not  ftrve  for  producing  a  large  quantity  ot  inflammable 
air,  All*  Cavallo  recommends,  as  the  moll  advantageous 
lhape,  the  following  contrivance ;  Let  the  veflel  be 
made  of  clay,  or  rather  of  iron,  in  the  lhape  ot  a  l'lo- 
rence  flalk,  fomewhat  larger,  and  whole  neck  is  longer 
and  larger  (See  ABC,  fig.  5-)‘  I*u^  the  fubllanceto  be 
ufed  into  this  veflel,  l’o  as  to  fill  about  four-fifths  or  lels 
of  its  cavity  AB.  If  the  fubftance  is  of  lucli  a  nature 
as  to  fwell  much  by  the  adtion  ol  the  fire,  lute  a  tube 
of  brafs,  or  fil'd  a  brafs  and  then  a  leaden  tube,  to  the 
neck  C  of  the  veflel  j  and  let  the  end  D  of  the  tube  be 
lhajicd  as  in  the  figure,  fo  that  going  into  the  wat*  r  ot  a 
tube  HI,  it  mav  terminate  under  a  fort  ol  inverted  vel- 
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fel  EF,  to  the  upper  aperture  of  which  the  balloon  G 
is  adapted.  Things  thus  prepared,  if  the  part  AB  of 
the  veflel  is  put  into  the  lire,  and  made  red  hot,  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  produced  will  come  out  of  the  tube  CD, 
and  palling  through  the  water  will  at  laff  enter  into  the 
balloon  G.  Previous  to  the  operation,  as  a  confider- 
able  quantity  oi  common  air  remains  in  the  inverted 
veflel  EF,  which  it  is  more  proper  to  expel,  the  veflel 
EF  lliould  have  a  Hop-cock  K,  through  which  the 
common  air  may  be  fucked  out,  and  the  water  afeend 
as  high  as  the  ftop-cock.  The  dimenlions  of  i'uch  an 
apparatus  Mr  Cavallo  gives  thus  :  Diameter  of  largeft 
part  of  the  veflel  ABC  feven  inches,  length  of  whole 
veflel  1 6  inches  ;  diameter  of  its  aperture  one  inch,  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  cavity  of  the  tube  CD  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  5  lower  aperture  of  the  veflel  EF  fix  inches,  leaff 
height  of  the  veflel  EF  24  inches ;  its  aperture  F  about 
two  inches.  The  aperture  of  the  veflel  EF  fhouhl  be 
at  leaff  one  foot  below  the  furface  of  the  water  in  HI. 
Care  mult  be  taken  that  the  fire  ufed  in  this  procefs  be 
at  a  iufficient  dillance,  otherwife  it  may  happen  to  fire 
the  inflammable  air  which  may  efcape  out  of  the  vef- 
fel  EF. 

3.  The  laft  method  of  obtaining  inflammable  air 
wras  difeovered  by  Mr  Lavoifier,  and  all'o  by  Dr 
Prieftley.  Mr  Lavoifier  made  the  Hearn  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  pals  through  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  kept  red  hot  by- 
burning  coals.  Dr  Prieflley  ufes,  inHead  of  the  gun- 
barrel,  a  tube  of  red-hot  brafs,  upon  which  the  lleam 
of  water  has  no  effeft,  and  which  he  fills  with  the 
pieces  of  iron  which  are  feparated  in  the  boring  of 
cannon.  By  this  method  he  obtains  an  inflammable  air, 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  which  is  to  that  of  common  air 
as  1  to  13.  In  this  method,  not  yet  indeed  reduced 
to  general  practice,  a  tube  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  about  three  feet  long,  is  filled 
with  iron  turnings ;  then  the  neck  of  a  retort,  or  dole 
boiler,  is  luted  to  one  of  its  ends,  and  the  worm  of  a 
refrigeratory  is  adapted  to  its  other  extremity.  The 
middle  part  of  the  tube  is  then  furrounded  with  burn¬ 
ing  coals,  lo  as  to  keep  about  one  foot  in  length  of  it 
red  hot,  and  a  fire  is  always  made  under  the  retort  or 
boiler  fulficient  to  make  the  water  boil  with  vehemence. 
In  this  procefs  a  confiderable  quantity  of  inflammable 
air  comes  out  of  the  worm  of  the  refrigeratory.  It  is 
faid  that  iron  yields  one  half  more  air  by  this  means 
than  by  the  action  of  fulphuric  acid. 

For  filling  large  balloons,  a  greater  apparatus  is  ne- 
ceflary  ;  and  the  only  materials  that  can,  with  anv  cer¬ 
tainty  of  fuccefs,  be  employed  for  producing  the  proper 
gas,  ai-e,  fulphuric  acid,  and  iron  filings  or  turnings. 

It  has  indeed  been  recommended  to  ufe  zinc  infiead 
of  iron  filings,  becaufe  white  vitriol,  the  fait  produced 
by  the  union  of  the  fulphuric  acid  and  zinc,  is  much 
more  valuable  than  the  green  fort  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  fame  acid  with  iron.  But  though  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  cafe,  it  will  as  certainly  be  found,  up¬ 
on  trial,  that  the  fuperior  price  of  the  zinc  will  be  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  all  the  advantage  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  additional  price  of  the  white  vitriol. 

Cava  -  por  a  )ja]ioon  0f  feet  diameter,  Mr  Cavallo  recom¬ 
mends  3900  pounds  of  iron  turnings,  as  much  fulphu¬ 
ric  acid,  and  19,500  pounds  of  water.  Thefe  pro¬ 
portions,  however,  appear  too  great  with  refpedt  to 
the  acid  and  metal,  and  too  little  with  relpeft  to  the 
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wrater.  Sulphuric  acid  will  not  exert  its  power  upon 
iron  unlefs  it  be  diluted  with  five  or  fix  times  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  j  in  which  cafe,  a  much  lmaller  quantity 
of  both  acid  and  metal  will  lerve.  Mr  Lunardi,  whoMrLunar- 
frorn  the  number  of  his  voyages  had  certainly  much  di  s  me- 
p radical  knowledge  in  aeroHation,  filled  his  balloon  d'od- 
at  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow  with  about  2000  pounds 
of  iron  (the  borings  of  cannon  procured  from  C'arron), 
as  much  fulphuric  acid,  and  12,000  pounds  of  water. 

The  iron  was  placed  in  his  veffels  in  layers,  with  H raw 
between  them,  in  order  to  increafe  the  furface.  His 
apparatus  was  not  materially  different  from  that  of 
Mr  Cavallo,  fig.  6.  where  AA  are  two  tubs,  about 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  two  feet  deep,  in¬ 
verted  in  large  tubs  BB  filled  with  water.  Iu  the 
bottom  off  each  of  the  inverted  tubs  a  hole  is  made, 
and  a  tube  E  of  tin  adapted,  which  is  about  l'evcn 
inches  in  diameter,  and  feven  or  eight  long.  To 
thefe  tubes  the  filken  ones  of  the.  balloon  are  to  be 
tied.  Round  each  of  the  tubs  B,  five,  fix,  or  more 
flrong  calks  are  placed ;  in  the  top  of  each  two  holes 
are  made,  and  to  one  of  thefe  holes  a  tin  tube 
adapted,  and  lo  iliaped,  that,  palling  over  the  edge 
of  the  tub  B,  and  through  the  water,  it  may  ter¬ 
minate  with  its  aperture  under  the  inverted  tub  A. 

The  other  hole  of  thefe  calks  l’crves  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  materials,  and  is  Hopped  with  a  wooden  plug. 

AY  hen  the  balloon  is  to  be  filled,  put  the  net  over  it, 
and  let  it  be  fulpended  as  111  own  by  CDF  ;  and  having 
expelled  all  the  common  air  from  it,  let  the  filken  tube 
be  faltened  round  the  tin  ones  EE  5  and  the  materials 
being  put  into  the  calks,  the  inflammable  air,  palling 
into  the  balloon,  will  loon  diffend,  and  render  it  ca¬ 
pable  of  fupporting  itfelf j  after  which  the  rope  GIT 
may  be  flipped  oil.  As  the  balloon  continues  to  be 
filled,  the  net  is  adjufled  properly  round  it  ;  the  cords 
that  furround  it  are  faffened  to  the  hoop  MN  ;  then 
the  boat  IK  being  placed  between  the  two  lets  of 
calks,  is  faffened  to  the  hoop  AIN,  and  every  thing 
that  is  required  to  be  fent  up,  as  ballaff,  inffruments, 

&c.  is  placed  in  it.  At  laff  when  the  balloon  is  little 
more  than  three  quarters  full,  the  filken  tubes  are  fe¬ 
parated  from  the  tin  ones  of  the  inverted  tubs,  and 
their  extremities  being  tied  up,  arc  placed  in  the  boat. 

Laffly,  The  aeronauts  being  l'eated  in  the  boat,  the  la¬ 
teral  ropes  are  flipped  off,  and  the  machine  is  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  air.  (See  Blanchat'd's  Balloon ,  Plate  III.) 

This  apparatus  was  at  laff  reduced  by  Air  Lunardi  to 
its  utmoff  fimplicity,  by  uling  only  two  large  calks, 
and  fullering  the  vapour  to  go  into  the  balloon  with¬ 
out  palling  through  water.  Thus  his  balloon  was  filled 
in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  when,  before,  it  had  required 
two  hours  at  leaff.  The  finking  of  his  calks  in  the 
ground  was  alio  an  additional  convenience,  as  it  created 
no  confufion,  and  rendered  the  materials  much  more 
eafily  conveyed  into  them. 

With  regard  to  the  rarefied  air  balloons,  the  method  of  fiUiug- 
of  filling  them  is  as  follows.  A  fcaffold  A  BCD,  fig.  7.  rarefied  an 
the  breadth  of  which  is  at  leaff  two-thirds  of  the  dia-  balloons, 
meter  of  the  machine,  is  elevated  about  fix  or  eight 
feet  above  the  ground.  From  the  middle  of  it  defccnds 
a  well  E,  riling  about  two  or  three  feet  above  it,  and 
reaching  to  the  ground,  furnilhed  with  a  door  or  two, 
through  which  the  fire  in  the  well  is  fupplied  with  fuel. 

The  well  lliould  be  eonftru&sd  of  brick,  or  of  plait ered 

wood. 
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wood,  and  its  diameter  fliould  be  fomewhat  lefs  than 
that  of  the  machine.  On  each  fide  of  the  fcaffold  are 
erected  two  mails  HI,  KL,  each  of  which  lias  a  pulley 
at  the  top,  and  rendered  firm  by  means  of  ropes  KG, 
KP,  HP,  PIG.  The  machine  to  be  filled  is  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  fcaffold,  with  its  neck  round  the  aperture 
of  the  well.  The  rope  palling  over  the  pulleys  of  the 
two  malls,  l'erves,  by  pulling  its  two  ends,  to  lift  the 
balloon  about  15  feet  or  more  above  the  fcaffold  3  and 
the  rell  of  the  machine  is  reprelented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  figure  MNO.  The  machine  is  kept  Heady, 
and  held  down,  whilft  filling,  by  ropes  palling  through 
loops  or  holes  about  its  equator 3  and  the  ropes  may 
ealily  be  dilengaged  from  the  machine,  by  flipping 
them  through  the  loops  when  it  is  able  to  fullain  it- 
felf.  The  proper  combullibles  to  be  lighted  in  the 
well  are  thofe  which  burn  quick  and  clear,  rather  than 
fuch  as  produce  much  lmoke  3  becaufe  it  is  hot  air, 
not  hot  fmoke,  that  is  required  to  be  introduced  into 
the  machine.  Small  wood  and  llraw  have  been  found 
to  be  very-  fit  for  this  purpole.  Mr  Cavallo  obferves, 
as  the  reiult  ol  many  experiments  with  fmall  machines, 
that  fpirit  of  wine  is  upon  the  whole  the  bell  com- 
hullible  but  its  price  may  prevent  its  being  ufed  for 
large  machines.  As  the  current  of  hot  air  afcends,  the 
machine  will  loon  dilate,  and  lift  itfelf  above  the  fcaf¬ 
fold  and  gallery  which  was  covered  by  it.  The  paffen- 
gers,  fuel,  inllruments,  &c.  are  then  placed  in  the  gal¬ 
lery.  W  hen  the  machine  makes  efforts  to  afcend,  its 
aperture  mull  be  brought,  by  means  of  the  ropes  an¬ 
nexed  to  it,  towards  the  fide  of  the  well  a  little  above 
the  fcaffold  3  the  fire  place  is  then  fufpended  in  it,  the 
fire  lighted  in  the  grate,  and  the  lateral  ropes  being 
flipped  oft,  the  machine  is  abandoned  to  the  air.  (See 
Montgolfier'  shalloon,  Plate  III).  Ithas  been  determined 
by  accurate  experiments,  that  only  one-third  of  the  com¬ 
mon  air  can  be  expelled  from  thefe  large  machines 3  and 
therefore  the  afcending  power  of  the  rarefied  air  in 
them  can  be  ellimated  as  only  equal  to  half  an  ounce 
avoirdupoile  for  every  cubic  foot. 

The  conduct  ol  balloons,  when  conitrufted,  filled, 
and  actually  afcending  in  the  atmofphere,  is  an  objert 
of  great  importance  in  the  practice  of  aerollation.  The 
method  generally  uled  for  elevating  or  lowering  the 
balloons  with  rarefied  air,  has  been  the  increafe  or  di¬ 
minution  of  the  fire  3  and  this  is  entirely  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  aeronaut,  as  long  as  he  has  any  fuel  in  the 
gallery.  The  inflammable  air  balloons  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  raifed  or  lowered  by  diminifliing  the  weight  in 
the  boat,  or  by  letting  out  fome  of  the  gas  through 
the  valve  :  but  the  alternate  efcape  of  the  air  in  de- 
feending,  and  difeharge  of  the  ballall  for  afcending, 
will  by  degrees  render  the  machine  incapable  of  float¬ 
ing  3  for  in  the  air  it  is  impoflible  to  fupply  the  lofs  of 
ballad,  and  very  difficult  to  fupply  that  of  inflammable 
air.  Thefe  balloons  will  alfo  rile  or  fall  by  means  of 
the  rarefaction  or  condenfation  of  the  enclofcd  air,  oc- 
calioned  by  heat  and  cold.  It  has  been  propoied  to 
aid  a  balloon  in  its  alternate  motion  of  afetnt  and  dc- 
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feent,  by  annexing  to  it  a  veffti  of  common  air,  which 
might  be  condenfed  for  lowering  the  machine,  and  ra¬ 
refied  again,  by  expelling  part  of  it,  for  railing  the 
machine :  But  a  veffel  adapted  to  this  purpole  mull 
be  very  llrong  3  and,  after  all,  the  a  Alliance  afforded  by 
it  would  not  be  very  confiderable.  M.  Meunier,  in  or¬ 
der  to  attain  this  end,  propofes  to  enclofe  one  balloon 
filled  with  common  air  in  another  filled  with  inflam¬ 
mable  air  :  as  the  balloon  afcends,  the  inflammable  air 
is  dilated,  and  of  courle  comprelfes  the  internal  balloon 
containing  the  common  air :  and  by  diminifhing  its 
quantity,  leflens  its  weight.  If  it  fliould  be  neceffary 
to  lupply  this  lofs,  he  lays  it  may  be  ealily  done  by 
a  pair  of  bellows  fixed  in  the  gallery.  Others  have 
propoied  to  annex  a  fmall  machine  with  rarefied  air 
to  an  inflammable  air  balloon  by  ropes,  at  fuch  a  di- 
llance  that  the  fire  of  the  former  might  not  affect  the 
inflammable  air  of  the  latter:  the  whole  apparatus, 
thus  combined,  of  balloons  formed  on  the  two  princi¬ 
ples  of  heated  and  inflammable  air,  might  be  raifed  or 
lowered- by  merely  increafing  or  diminifliing  the  fire  in 
the  lower  balloon. 

"W  ings  or  oars  are  the  only  means  of  this  fort  that 
have  been  ufed  with  fome  fuccefs  3  and,  as  Mr  Cavallo 
obferves,  they  l'eem  to  be  capable  of  confiderable  im¬ 
provement  3  although  great  effects  are  not  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  them,  when  the  machine  goes  at  a  great  rate. 

The  bell  methods  of  moving  thofe  wings  are  by  the 
human  llrength  applied  fimilarly  to  the  oars  of  a  water¬ 
man.  They  may  be  made  in  general  of  filk  llretchcd 
between  wires,  tubes,  or  flicks  3  and  when  ufed,  mull 
be  turned  edgewTife  when  they  are  moved  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  machine  is  intended  to  be  impelled, 
but  flat  in  the  oppofite  direction.  Fig.  8.  is  the  repre- 
fentation  of  one  of  Mr  Blanchard’s  wings.  Fig.  9.  is 
one  of  thofe  ufed  by  Mr  Lunardi,  which  confifts  of 
many  filk  lhutters  or  valves,  ABCD,  DECF,  &c. 
every  one  of  which  opens  on  one  fide  only,  viz.  ADBC 
opens  upon  the  line  AB,  DECF  opens  upon  the  line 
DC,  &c.  In  conlequence  of  this  conftruction,  this  fort 
of  oars  does  not  need  being  turned  edgewife.  Fig.  1  o. 
reprel’ents  one  of  the  wings  ufed  by  the  brothers  Ro¬ 
berts  in  the  aerial  voyage  of  the  19th  September  17843 
and  fig.  1 1.  reprefents  one  of  the  wings  conll ructed  by 
Count  Zembeccari,  which  confifts  of  a  piece  of  filk 
ftretclied  between  two  thin  tubes  fet  at  an  angle  ;  but 
thefe  wings  are  fo  contrived  as  to  turn  edgewile  by 
themfelves  wdien  they  go  on  one  direction.  Other  con¬ 
trivances  have  been  made  to  diretfl  aeroftatic  machines, 
but  they  have* moftly  been  invented  to  effect  a  power 
upon  them  as  upon  a  fliip.  It  appears,  however,  that 
they  can  have  no  effect  when  a  machine  is  only  moved 
by  the  wind  alone,  becaufe  the  circumambient  air  is  at 
reft  in  refpect  to  the  machine.  The  cale  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  with  a  veffel  at  fea,  becaufe  the  water  on  which 
it  floats  Hands  Hill  whilft  the  veffel  goes  on  3  but  it  mull 
be  time  and  experience  that  can  realize  the  expectations 
fuggelled  by  thefe  contrivances. 
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AERSCHOT,  a  town  of  the  Auftriaii  Netherlands, 
in  the  ducliy  of  Brabant,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  01 
Aerfchot.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Demur,  ten  miles 
eaft  of  Malines  ox-  Mechlin,  and  eight  north  of  Lou¬ 
vain.  E.  Long.  5.  44.  N.  Lat.  51. 

iERUGINOUS,  an  epithet  given  to  fuch  things  as 
referable  or  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  ruft  ol  copper. 

EERUGO,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  properly  Ggnifies 
the  ruft  of  copper,  whether  natural  or  artificial.  The 
former  is  found  about  copper  mines,  and  the  latter, 
Called  verdigris ,  made  by  corroding  copper  plates  with 
acids. 

jERUSCATORES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  drol¬ 
ling  beggars,  not  unlike  gypfies,  who  drew  money  ixom 
the  credulous  by  fortune-telling,  &c.  It  tv  as  alio  a 
denomination  given  to  griping  exactors,  or  collectors 
of  the  revenue.  The  Galli,  or  priefts  ot  Cybele,  were 
called  cent  fcatores  magnce  matris  ;  and  pvT%ayv(lca,  on 
account  of  their  begging  or  collecting  alms  in  the 
ftreets  ;  to  which  end  they  had  little  bells  to  draw 
people’s  attention,  fimilar  to  fome  orders  of  mendicants 
abroad. 

AERY,  or  Airy,  among  fportfmen.  See  Airy. 

iES  UXORIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  turn  paid  by  bache¬ 
lors,  as  a  penalty  for  living  iingle  to  old  age.  This 
tax  for  not  marrying  feems  to  have  been  firlt  impofed 
in  the  year  of  Rome  350,  under  the  cenforfhip  ol  M. 
Furius  Camillus  and  M.  Pofthumus.  At  the  cenius,  oi' 
review  of  the  people,  each  pei'fon  was  alkcd,  Et  tit  ex 
anirna  Jententia  uxorem  /tabes  liberum  (jiicerendoj'um 
cavfa  ?  He  who  had  no  wife  was  hereupon  fined  after 
a  certain  rate,  called  ces  uxoriunu 

Ms  per  et  libram  was  a  formula  in  the  Roman  law, 
whereby  purchafes  and  fales  were  ratified.  Originally 
the  phrafe  feems  to  have  been  only  uied  in  fpeaking  ot 
things  fold  bv  weight,  or  by  the  icales :  but  it  after¬ 
wards  was  ufed  on  other  occaiions.  Hence  even  in 
adoptions,  as  there  was  a  kind  of  imaginary  purcliafe, 
the  formula  thereof  expi'eflcd,  that  the  perlon  adopted 
was  bought  per  ces  et  libram. 

Ms  Flavum ,  yellow  copper,  among  the  Romans,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  coarfer  kinds  oi  brafs. 

The  ancients  liad  different  kinds  ot  brafs,  as  ces  ean- 
didvni,  ces  Corintliivm ,  denoting  probably  different  me¬ 
tallic  alloys  or  mixtures. 

Ms  Caldariwm ,  a  term  ufed  by  the  German  minera- 
lifts,  for  a  fubftance  which  fometimes  occurs  to  thole 
who  work  upon  cobalt,  and  is  ufed  for  making  the  fine 
blue  colour  called  /malt. 

Ms  UJlum ,  a  chemical  preparation,  Ynade  of  thin 
leaves  of  copper,  fulphur,  and  nitre,  placed  JlratumJ'u- 
per  Jlratum  in  a  crucible,  and  fet  in  a  charcoal  fire  till 
all  the  fulphur  is  confumed  ;  after  which,  the  copper 
is  taken  out  of  the  crucible,  and  reduced  to  powder. 
Some  quench  the  leaves  of  copper  in  vinegar,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  calcination. — Its  principal  ufe  is  in  colouring 
glafs,  to  which  it  gives  a  beautiful  tincture.  1  he  fur- 
geons  ufe  it  as  a  deterfive,  and  fome  have  given  it  in¬ 
ternally  -,  but  it  is  certainly  a  very  dangerous  medicine, 
and  Ihould  be  avoided. 

PESCHINES,  an  Athenian,  a  Socratic  philofopher, 
the  l'on  of  Charinus  a  faufage-maker.  ‘  He  was  conti¬ 
nually  with  Socrates ;  which  occafioned  this  philofo¬ 
pher  to  fay,  that  the  faufage-maker’s  fon  was  the  only 


perfon  who  knew  how  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  him.  It 
is  faid  that  poverty  obliged  him  to  go  to  Sicily  to  Dio- ' 
nyfius  the  tyrant  •,  and  that  he  met  with  great  contempt 
from  Plato,"  but  was  extremely  well  received  by  Arif- 
tippus  ;  to  whom  he  lliowed  fome  of  his  dialogues,  and 
received  from  him  a  handl'ome  reward.  He  would  not 
ventui-e  to  profefs  philofophy  at  Athens,  Plato  and  Ari- 
flippus  being  in  fuch  high  efteern ;  but  he  opened  a 
fchool  in  which  he  taught  philofophy  to  maintain  him- 
felf.  Pie  afterwards  wrote  orations  for  the  forum. 
Phrynicus,  in  Photius,  ranks  him  amongft  the  bell 
orators,  and  mentions  his  oi-ations  as  the  ftandard  of  the 
pui-e  Attic  flyle.  Hermogenes  has  alfo  l'poken  very 
highly  of  him.  He  wrote  befides  feveral  Dialogues,  of 
which  there  are  only  three  extant :  1.  Concerning  vir¬ 
tue,  whether  it  can  be  taught.  2.  Eryxias,  or  Eraii- 
llratus  :  concerning  riches,  whether  they  are  good. 
3.  Axiochus;  concerning  death,  whether  it  is  to  be 
feai-ed.  Mr  Le  Clerc  has  given  a  Latin  tranllation  of 
them,  with  notes  and  feveral  differtations,  entitled 
Sy/vce  Philo/ogicce. 

PEschixks,  a  celebrated  Grecian  orator,  was  born 
at  Athens  327  years  before  the  Chriltian  era.  Ac- 
cording  to  his  own  account,  he  was  of  diftinguiflied 
birth  ;  according  to  that  of  Demollhenes,  he  was  the 
fon  of  a  courtezan,  and  a  humble  pei'former  in  a  com¬ 
pany  of  comedians.  But  whatever  was  the  true  hillory 
of  his  birth  and  early  life,  his  talents,  which  were  con- 
fiderable,  procured  him  great  applaufe,  and  enabled  him 
to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  Demollhenes  himfelf.  The 
two  orators,  inlpired  probably  with  mutual  jealoufy 
and  animofity,  became  at  laft  the  llx-enuous  loaders  of 
oppofing  parties.  PEfchines  was  accufed  by  Demof- 
thenes  of  having  received  money  as  a  bribe,  when  he 
was  employed  on  an  embaffy  to  Philip  of  Macedon. 
He  indirectly  retaliated  the  charge,  by  bringing  an 
accufation  againlt  Ctcfiphon  the  friend  of  Demollhenes 
for  having  moved  a  decree,  contrary  to  the  laws,  to 
confer  on  Demollhenes  a  golden  crown,  as  a  mark  of 
public  approbation.  A  numerous  affembly  of  judges 
and  citizens  met  to  hear  and  decide  the  queftion :  each 
orator  emploved  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  5  but  De¬ 
mollhenes,  with  fuperior  talents,  and  with  juftice  on 
his  fide,  was  victorious ;  and  iEfchines  was  font  into 
exile.  The  refentment  of  Demollhenes  was  now  foft- 
ened  into  generous  kindnefs ;  for  when  PEfehines  was 
going  into  banifliment,  he  requelled  him  to  accept  of 
a  fum  of  money  ;  which  made  him  exclaim,  “  How  do 
I  regret  leaving  a  country  where  I  have  found  an  ene¬ 
my  fo  generous,  that  I  mull  depair  of  ever  meeting 
with  a  friend  who  lhall  be  like  him  !” 

AEfcbines  opened  a  fchool  of  eloquence  at  Rhodes, 
which  was  the  place  of  his  exile,  and  he  commenced 
his  leCtures  by  reading  to  his  audience  the  two  ora- 
tions  which  had  been  the  caufe  of  his  banifliment. 
His  own  oration  received  great  praife ;  but  that  of 
Demollhenes  was  heard  with  boundlefs  applaufe.  In 
fo  trying  a  moment,  when  vanity  mull  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  deeply  wounded,  with  a  noble  generolity  of 
fentinxent,  he  faid,  “  What  would  you  have  thought  if 
you  had  heard  him  thunder  out  the  words  himfelf.” 

_ yEfchines  afterwards  removed  to  Samos,  where  lie 

died  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  Three  of  his  ora¬ 
tions  only  arc  extant.  His  eloquence  is  not  without 

energy, 


zEfcliincs, 

— — Y— 
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_ili  _!-in: energy,  but  it  is  diffufe  -and  'ornamented,  anti  more 

.Efchylus  calculated  to  pleafe  than  to  move  the  pallions.  (Gen. 

"  S  '  Biofr.) 

/£SCH\  LUS,  the  tragic  poet,  tv  as  born  at  Athens. 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  alcertained  ;  lome 
iuppofe  that  it  was  in  the  65th,  others  in  the  70th 
Olympiad  ;  but  according  to  Stanley,  who  follows  the 
\rundelian  marbles,  he  was  born  in  the  63d  Olym¬ 
piad.  He  was  the  fon  of  Euphorian,  and  brother  to 
Cynegirus  and  Aminias,  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  fea-fight  of  Salamis, 
at  which  engagements  /Efchylus  was  likewife  prefent. 
In  this  laft  action,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Aminias,  the  younger  of  the  three  brothers,  command¬ 
ed  a  fquadron  of  (hips,  and  fought  with  fo  much  con¬ 
duct  and  bravery,  that  he  funk  the  admiral  of  the  Ter¬ 
tian  fleet,  and  iignalized  himfelf  above  all  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  To  this  brother  our  poet  was,  upon  a  particu¬ 
lar  occafion,  obliged  for  laving  his  life  :  /Elian  re¬ 
lates,  that  /Efchylus  being  charged  bv  the  Athenians 
with  certain  blafphemous  ex pref lions  in  fome  of  bis 
pieces,  was  accufed  of  impiety,  and  condemned  to  be 
iloned  to  death  :  They  were  juft  going  to  put  the  fen- 
terice  in  execution,  when  Aminias,  with  a  happy  pre- 
fcnce  of  mind,  throwing  alide  his  cloak,  fliowed  his 
arm  without  a  hand,  which  he  had  loft  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis  in  defence  of  his  country.  This  light  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  judges,  that,  touched  with 
the  remembrance  of  his  valour,  and  with  the  friend- 
fliip  he  (hewed  for  his  brother,  they  pardoned  /Efchy- 
lus.  Our  poet,  however,  refented  the  indignity  of  this 
profecution,  and  refolved  to  leave  a  place  where  his 
life  had  been  in  danger.  He  became  more  determi¬ 
ned  in  his  refolution  when  he  found  his  pieces  lefs 
pleafmg  to  the  Athenians  than  tliofe  of  Sophocles, 
though  a  much  younger  writer.  Some  affirm,  that 
/Efchylus  never  fat  down  to  compofe  but  when  he  had 
drank  liberally.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  trage¬ 
dies,  of  which  there  are  but  feven  remaining  :  and 
notwitliftanding  the  fharp  cenfures  of  fome  critics,  he 
mull  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  tragic 
art.  In  the  time  of  Thcfpis,  there  was  no  public 
theatre  to  aft  upon  j  the  ftrollers  driving  about  from 
place  to  place  in  a  cart.  /Efchylus  furnilhed  bis  aft- 
ors  with  maiks,  and  drefled  them  fuitably  to  their  cha¬ 
racters.  He  likewife  introduced  the  bufkin,  to  make 
them  appear  more  like  heroes.— The  ancients  gave 
iEichylus  alfo  the  praife  of  having  been  the  firft  who 
removed  murders  and  iliocking  fights  from  the  eves  of 
the  fpeftators.  He  is  faid  likewife  to  have  Icil'encd 
the  number  of  the  chorus.  M.  Le  Fevre  has  obferv- 
ed,  that  iEfchylus  never  reprefented  women  in  love  in 
his  tragedies  j  which,  lie  fays,  was  not  fuited  to  his  ge¬ 
nius  •,  but,  in  reprefenting  a  woman  tranfported  with 
fury,  he  was  incomparable.  Longinus  fays,  that 
/Efchylus  has  a  noble  boidnefs  of  expreifion  ;  and  tliat 
his  imagination  is  lofty  and  heroic.  It  muft  be  owned, 
however,  that  he  aflcftcd  pompous  words,  and  that  bis 
fenfe  is  too  often  obfeured  by  figures  :  this  gave  Sal- 
mafius  occafion  to  fay,  that  he  was  more  difficult  to 
be  underftood  than  the  Scripture  itfclf.  But  notwith- 
flanding  thefe  imperfeftions,  this  poet  was  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Athenians,  who  made  a  public 
decree  that  his  tragedies  fhould  be  played  after  bis 
death.  He  was  killed  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  by 
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an  eagle  letting  fall  a  tortoife  upon  his  head  as  he  was  ^fchylas 
walking  in  the  fields.  He  had  the  honour  of  a  pom-  11 
pous  funeral  from  the  Sicilians,  who  buried  him  near  ,  -^°P- 
the  river  Gela  ;  and  the  tragedians  of  the  country  per¬ 
formed  plays  and  theatrical  cxercifes  at  his  tomb. — 

The  bell  edition  of  his  plays  is  that  of  London,  1663, 
folio,  with  a  Latin  tranllation  and  a  learned  commen¬ 
tary  by  Thomas  Stanley. 

/ESCEIYNOMENE,  Bastard  sensitive  plant, 
in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

/ESCULAPIUS,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  the 
god  of  phylic,  was  the  fon  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph 
Coronis.  He  was  educated  by  the  centaur  Chiron, 
who  taught  him  phyfic  5  by  which  means  /Efculapius 
cured  the  moll  defperate  dileafes.  But  Jupiter,  enraged 
at  his  reftoring  to  life  Hippolitus,  who  had  been  torn 
in  pieces  by  Ills  own  horfes,  killed  him  with  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  According  to  Cicero,  there  were  three  deities 
of  this  name  :  the  firft,  the  fon  of  Apollo,  worfhipped 
in  Arcadia,  who  invented  the  probe,  and  bandages  for 
wounds  •,  the  feccnd,  the  brother  of  Mercury,  killed 
by  lightning  •,  and  the  third,  the  fon  of  Arifippus  and 
Arlinoe,  who  firft  taught  the  art  of  tooth-drawing 
and  purging.  At  Epidaurus,  /Efculapius’s  ftatue  was 
of  gold  and  ivory,  with  a  long  beard,  his  head  fur- 
rounded  with  rays,  holding  in  one  hand  a  knotty  ftick, 
and  the  other  entwined  with  a  lerpent }  he  was  feated 
on  a  throne  of  the  fame  materials  as  his  ftatue,  and 
had  a  dog  lying  at  his  feet.  The  Eomans  crowned 
him  with  laurel,  to  reprefent  his  defeent  from  Apol¬ 
lo  ;  and  the  Phliafians  reprefented  him  as  bcardlefs. 

The  cock,  the  raven,  and  the  goat,  were  facred  to  this 
deity.  His  chief  temples  wore  at  Pergamus,  Smyrna, 

Trica  a  city  in  Ionia,  and  the  ifle  of  Coos  j  in  all 
which  votive  tablets  were  hungup,  Blowing  the  difeafes 
cured  bv  bis  alfiftanee.  But  bis  moll  famous  fhrine 
was  at  Epidaurus  5  where,  every  five  years,  games  were 
inflituted  to  him,  nine  days  after  the  Ifthrpian  games  at 
Corinth, 

/ESCULUS,  the  Horse-chesnut,  in  Botany.  See- 
Botany  Index. 

HiSOP,  the  Phrygian,  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
about  the  jeth  Olympiad,  under  the  reign  of  Crcefus 
the  laft  king  of  Lydia.  As  to  genius  and  abilities,  be 
was  greatly  indebted  to  nature  ;  but  in  other  relpefts 
not  fo  fortunate,  being  born  a  flave  and  extremely  de¬ 
formed.  St  Jerome,  lpeaking  of  him,  fays  he  was  un¬ 
fortunate  in  his  birth,  condition  in  life,  and  death  j 
hinting  thereby  at  his  deformity,  fervile  Hate,  and  tra¬ 
gical  end.  His  great  genius,  however,  enabled  him 
to  fupport  liis  misfortunes ;  and  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  hardlhips  of  fervitude,  he  compofed  thofe  entertain¬ 
ing  and  inftruftive  failles  which  have  acquired  him  fo 
much  reputation.  He  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  that  kind  of  writing  ;  but  this  is 
contefled  by  fevcral,  particularly  Quintilian,  who  fe-ems 
to  think  that  Heliod  was  the  firft  author  of  fables. 

/Efop,  however,  certainly  improved  this  art  to  a  very 
great  degree  •,  and  hence  it  is  that  he  lias  been  ac¬ 
counted  the  author  of  this  fort  of  produftions  : 

JE/opus  aiulor  quam  materia  m  repent, 

Ha  tic  ego  polivi  vcrfibus  Jlnariis.  Piled. 

Mine  is  the  talk,  in  eafy  verfe, 

The  tales  of  iTTop  to  rcbearfe. 

The 
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JE?op.  The  firft  mafter  whom  iEfop  ferved,  was  one  Cara- 
—’Y— fius  Demarchus,  an  inhabitant  of  Athens  ;  and  there, 
in  all  probability,  he  acquired  his  purity  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  After  him  he  had  feveral  mailers  5  and  at  length 
came  under  apbilofopher  named  Idmon  or  Iadmon,  who 
enfranchifed  him*  After  he  had  recovered  his  liberty, 
he  foon  acquired  a  great  reputation  amongft  the  Greeks  : 
fo  that,  according  to  Meziriac,  the  report  of  his  wif- 
dom  having  reached  Croefus,  he  fent  to  enquire  after 
him,  and  engaged  him  in  his  fervice.  He  travelled 
through  Greece,  according  to  the  fame  author,  whe¬ 
ther  lor  his  own  pleafure,  or  upon  the  affairs  of  Croefus, 
is  uncertain  5  and  palling  by  Athens  foon  after  Pifi- 
llratus  had  ufurpcd  the  iovereign  power,  and  finding 
•that  the  Athenians  bore  the  yoke  very  impatiently,  he 
told  them  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who  petitioned  Jupiter 
for  a  king.  The  images  made  ufe  of  by  /Efop  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  happy  inventions  to  inftruft  mankind  ;  they 
poffel's  all  that  is  neceffary  to  perfect  a  precept,  having 
a  mixture  of  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable.  “  /Efop 
the  fabulill  (fays  Aulus  Gellius)  was  defervedly  elteem- 
ed  wife,  fince  he  did  not,  after  the  manner  of  the  phi- 
lofophers,  rigidly  and  imperiouily  dictate  fueh  things 
as  were  proper  to  be  advifed.and  perfuaded  )  but  fram¬ 
ing  entertaining  and  agreeable  apologues,  he  therebv 
charms  and  captivates  the  human  mind.” — iEfop  was 
put  to  death  at  Delphi.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  he  came 
there  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  being 
ordered  by  Croefus  to  offer  a  facrifice  to  Apollo,  and 
to  give  a  confiderable  fum  to  each  inhabitant :  but  a 
quarrel  arifing  betwixt  him  and  the  Delphians,  he  fent 
hack  the  money  to  Croefus  ;  for  he  thought  thole  for 
whom  the  prince  defigned  it,  had  rendered  themfelves 
unworthy  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphi  brought 
an  accuiation  of  facrilege  again  11  him  5  and  pretending 
they  had  convifted  him,  threw  him  headlong  from  a 
rock.  For  this  cruelty  and  injuftice,  we  arc  told  they 
were  vifited  with  famine  and  peftilencc  ;  and  conl'ulting 
the  oracle,  they  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  god  de¬ 
figned  this  as  a  punifhment  for  their  treatment  of  /Efop : 
they  endeavoured  to  make  an  atonement,  by  raifing  a 
pyramid  to  his  honour. 

/Esop,  Clodius ,  a  celebrated  actor,  who  flouriffied 
about  the  670th  year  of  Pome.  He  and  Rofcius 
were  cotemporaries,  and  the  belt  performers  who  ever 
appeared  upon  the  Roman  llage  }  the  former  excelling 
in  tragedy,  the  latter  in  comedy.  Cicero  put  himfelf 
under  their  direction  to  perfect  his  aft  ion.  /Elop  lived 
in  a  molt  expenfive  manner,  and  at  one  entertainment 
is  faid  to  have  had  a  difli  which  colt  above  eight  hundred 
pounds  5  this  difh,  we  are  told,  was  filled  with  finging 
and  fpeaking  birds,  fome  of  which  colt  near  50I.  The 
delight  which  /Efop  took  in  this  fort  of  birds  proceed¬ 
ed,  as  Mr  Bayle  obferves,  from  the  expence.  He  did 
not  make  a  difh  of  them  becaufe  they  could  fpeak,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  refinement  of  Pliny  upon  this  circum- 
ltance,  this  motive  being  only  by  accident  •,  hut  becaufc 
of  their  extraordinary  price.  If  there  had  been  any 
birds  that  could  not  fpeak,  and  vet  more  fcarce  and 
dear  than  thefc,  he  would  have  procured  fuch  for  his 
table.  ^Pifop’s  fan  was  no  lefs  luxurious  than  his  fa¬ 
ther,  lor  he  diffolved  pearls  for  his  guells  to  fwallow. 
Some  fpeak  of  this  as  a  common  practice  of  his  ;  but 
others  mention  his  falling  into  this  excefs  only  on  a 
particular  day,  when  he  was  treating  his  friends.  Ho¬ 


race  *  fpeaks  only  of  one  pearl  of  great  Value,  which  jpfop 
he  diffolved  in  vinegar,  and  drank,  /Eiop,  notwith-  || 
Handing  his  expences,  is  faid  to  have  died  worth  above  /Ether. 
i6o,oool.  When  he  was  upon  the  ltage,  he  entered  L  ^ 
into  his  part  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  fometimes  to  befeized}^  y' 
with  a  perfect  ecllacy  :  Plutarch  mentions  it  as  report- 
ed  of  him,  that  whilft  he  was  reprefenling  Atreus  de¬ 
liberating  how  he  ihould  revenge  himfelf  on  Thyelles, 
he  was  fo  tranfported  beyond  himfelf  in  the  heat  of 
aftion,  that  with  his  truncheon  he  fmote  one  of  the 
fervants  croffing  the  ltage,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the 
fpot. 


/ESTIMATIO  capitis,  a  term  met  with  in  old 
law  books  for  a  fine  anciently  ordained  to  be  paid  for 
offences  committed  againll  pei-l’ons  of  quality,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  feveral  degrees. 

/ESTIVAL,  in  a  general  fenle,  denotes  fomething 
connected  with,  or  belonging  to  fummer.  Hence,  telli- 
val  fign,  teftiva)  folltice,  &.c. 

/ESTUAR 1A,  in  Geography,  denotes  an  arm  of 
the  fea,  which  runs  a  good  way  within  land.  Such  is 
the  Briftol  channel,  and  many  of  the  friths  of  Scotland. 

/ESTUARIES,  in  ancient  baths,  were  fecret  paf- 
fages  from  the  hvpocaultum  into  the  chambers. 

ESTUARY,  among  phylicians,  a  vapour  bath,  or 
any  other  inllrument  for  conveying  heat  to  the  body. 

/BSYMNIUM,  in  antiquit)',  a  monument  erefted 
to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  by  /Efymnus  the  Mcga- 
rean.  He,  conl'ulting  the  oracle  in  what  manner  the 
Megareans  might  be  moll  happily  governed,  was  an- 
fwered,  If  they  held  confultation  with  the  more  nume¬ 
rous  :  whom  he  taking  for  the  dead,  built  the  faid  mo¬ 
nument,  and  a  fenate-houfe  that  took  within  its  compafs 
the  monument  5  imagining  that  thus  the  dead  would 
aflift  at  their  confultations.  (Paufanias), 

AETH-,  or  Ath,  a  ftrong  little  town  in  the  Au- 
flrian  Netherlands  and  province  ofHainault,  fituated  on 
the  river  Dender,  about  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Bruffels. 

/ETJ  1  ALIA,  or  Ilua,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  now 
Elba  ;  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Etruria,  in  compafs  an 
hundred  miles,  abounding  in  iron.  It  was  fo  called 
from  cti^ccXri,  fmoke,  which  iffued  from  the  lhops  of 
Vulcan. 

/ETHELSTAN,  fee  AthelsTan. 

/ETHER,  is  ufually  underltood  of  a  thin,  fubtile 
matter,  or  medium,  much  finer  and  rarer  than  air  j 
which  commencing  Horn  the  limits  of  our  atmolphere, 
poffeffes  the  whole  heavenly  fpacc. — The  word  is  Greek, 
*i9*i 5,  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  the  verb  cciOuv,  “  to 
burn,  to  flame  j”  fome  of  the  ancients,  particularly  A- 
naxagoras,  fuppofing  it  to  be  of  the  nature  of  fire. 

The  "philolophcrs  cannot  conceive  that  the  largeft 
part  of  the  creation  lliouldbe  perfeftly  void  j  and  there¬ 
fore  thev  fill  it  with  a  fpecies  of  matter  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  cether.  But  they  vary  extremely  as  to 
the  nature  and  charafter  of  this  tether.  Some  con¬ 
ceive  it  as  a  body  Jui  generis,  appointed  only  to  fill  up 
the  vacuities  between  the  heavenly  bodies  •,  and  there¬ 
fore  confined  to  the  regions  above  our  atmofphere. 
Others  fuppofe  it  of  fo  fubtile  and  penetrating  a  nature, 
as  to  pervade  the  air  and  other  bodies,  and  poffefs  the 
pores  and  intervals  thereof.  Others  deny  the-'exiftencc 
of  any  fuch  fpecific  matter  ;  and  think  the  air  itfelf,  by 
that  iftunenfe  tenuity  and  expanlion  it  is  found  capable 
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^thrr.  of,  may  diffufe  itfelf  through  the  interftcllar  fpaces,  and 
— •'  be  the  only  matter  found  therein. 

In  effect,  aether  being  no  object  of  our  fenfe,  but 
the  mere  work  of  imagination,  brought  only  upon  the 
ft  age  for  the  fake  of  hypothecs,  or  to  folve  fome  phe¬ 
nomenon,  real  or  imaginary,  authors  take  the  liberty 
to  modify  it  how  they  pleafe.  Some  iuppoie  it  of  an 
elementary  nature,  like  other  bodies  ;  and  only  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  tenuity,  and  the  other  affections  confc- 
quent  thereon  :  which  is  the  philofophical  aether.  Ci¬ 
thers  will  have  it  of  another  fpecies,  and  not  elemen¬ 
tary  •,  but  rather  a  fort  of  fifth  element,  of  a  purer, 
more  refined,  and  fpirituous  nature,  than  the  fubftances 
about  our  earth  ;  and  void  of  the  common  affections 
thereof,  as  gravity,  &c.  The  heavenly  fpaces  being 
the  fuppofed  region  or  refidence  of  a  more  exalted  chits 
of  beings,  the  medium  mult  lie  more  exalted  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Such  is  the  ancient  and  popular  idea  of  tether, 
or  tethereal  matter. 

The  term  aether  being  thus  embarraffed  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ideas,  and  arbitrarily  applied  to  l’o  many  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  the  later  and  feverer  philofophers  chcofe 
to  fet  it  aiide,  and  in  lieu  thereof  fubftitute  other  more 
determinate  ones.  Thus,  the  Cartelians  ufe  the  term 
materia  Jitbtilis  ;  which  is  their  tether  :  and  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  fometimes  a  Jubtilc  Jpirit,  as  in  the  dole  of 
his  Principia ;  and  fometimes  a  Jab  tile  or  (ethereal  me¬ 
dium ,  as  in  his  Optics. 

Heat,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  is  communicated 
through  a  vacuum  almoft  as  readily  as  through  air :  but 
fuch  communication  cannot  be  without  fome  interja¬ 
cent  body,  to  act  as  a  medium.  And  fuch  body  may 
be  lubtile  enough  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  glal's,  and 
may  permeate  thofe  of  all  other  bodies,  and  confequent- 
ly  be  diffufed  through  all  the  parts  of  lpace. 

The  exillence  of  fuch  an  tethereal  medium  being  fet¬ 
tled,  that  author  proceeds  to  its  properties  ;  inferring 
it  to  be  not  only  rarer  and  more  fluid  than  air,  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  more  elaftic  and  active  ;  in  virtue  of  which 
properties  he  {hows,  that  a  great  part  of  the  phenome¬ 
na  of  nature  may  be  produced  by  it.  To  the  weight, 
c.  g.  of  this  medium,  he  attributes  gravitation,  or  the 
weight  of  all  other  bodies  •,  and  to  its  elafticity  the 
elaftic  force  of  the  air  and  of  nervous  fibres,  and  the 
emiffion,  refraction,  reflection,  and  other  phenomena 
of  light;  as  alfo,  fenfation,  mufcular  motion,  &e.  In 
fine,  this  fame  matter  feems  the  primvm  mobile ,  the  firft 
fource  or  fpring  of  phylical  aclion  in  the  modern  fyllem. 

The  Cartefian  aether  is  fuppofed  not  only  to  pervade, 
hut  adequately  to  fill,  all  the  vacuities  of  bodies  :  and 
thus  to  make  an  abfolute  plenum  in  the  univerfe. 

Hut  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  overturns  this  opinion,  from 
divers  conliderations  ;  by  fhowing,  that  the  celeftial 
fpaces  are  void  of  all  fenfiblc  refiftance  :  and,  hence  it 
follows,  that  the  matter  contained  therein  mult  be  im- 
meniely  rare,  in  regard  the  refiftance  of  bodies  is  chief¬ 
ly  as  their  denlity  :  fo  that  if  the  heavens  were  thus 
adequately  filled  with  a  medium  or  matter,  how  lubtile 
foever,  they  would  refill  the  motion  of  the  planets  and 
comets  much  more  than  quickfilver  or  gold.  Hut  it 
has  been  fuppofed  that  what  Newton  lias  laid  of  tether 
"is  to  be  confidcred  only  as  a  conjeClure,  and  efpecially 
as  no  new  proofs  of  its  exillence  have  been  adduced 
fince  bis  time. 

The  late  dilcoveries  in  electricity  have  thrown  great 
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light  upon  this  fubject,  and  rendered  it  extremely  pro- 
liable  that  the  aether  fo  often  talked  of  is  no  other  than 
the  eleClric  fluid,  or  folar  light,  which  diffufes  itfelf 
throughout  the  whole  fyllem  0!  nature. 

Ether,  in  Chcmijlry ,  a  light,  volatile,  and  very 
inflammable  liquid,  produced  by  diftillation  of  acids 
with  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  See  CHEMISTRY  Index. 

iETHEIvEAL,  Ethereus,  fomething  that  belongs 
to,  or  partakes  of,  the  nature  of  -Ether.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  (ethereal  fpacc ,  1 ethereal  regions ,  &c. 

Some  of  the  ancients  divided  the  univerfe,  with  re- 
fpcCt  to  the  matter  contained  therein,  into  elementary 
and  sethereal. 

Under  the  mthereal  world  was  included  all  that  fpace 
above  the  uppermoft  element,  viz.  fire.  This  they 
fuppofed  to'  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  incorruptible, 
unchangeable,  &c.  The  Chaldees  placed  an  sethereal 
world  between  the  empyreum  and  the  region  of  the 
fixed  liars.  Befides  which,  they  fometimes  alfo  fpeak 
•of  a  fecond  tethereal  world,  meaning  by  it  the  Harry  orb  : 
and  a  third  sethereal  world,  by  which  is  meant  the  pla¬ 
netary  region. 

./ETHIOPIA.  See  Ethiopia  and  Abyssinia. 

-ETHiOPS,  Mineral,  Martial ,  and  Antimonial. 
See  Chemistry  Index. 

/ETHUSA,  Fool’s  Parsley,  in  Botamj.  See 
Botany  Index. 

AETIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  branch  of  Arians, 
who  maintained  that  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoil  are  in 
ail  things  diffimilar  to  the  Father.  See  Aetius. 

ETIOLOGY,  is  that  part  of  pathology  which  is 
employed  in  exploring  the  caules  of  diltafes. 

AETION,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  has  left  us  an 
excellent  picture  of  Roxana  and  Alexander,  which  he 
exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  it  reprefents  a  mag¬ 
nificent  chamber,  where  Roxana  is  fitting  on  a  bed  of  a 
moll  fplendid  appearance,  which  is  rendered  Hill  more 
brilliant  by  her  beauty.  She  looks  downwards,  in  a 
kind  of  coilfufion,  being  ftruck  with  the  prefence  of 
Alexander  Handing  before  her.  A  number  of  little  Cu¬ 
pids  flutter  about,  fome  holding  up  the  curtain,  as  if 
to  fliow  Roxana  to  the  prince,  whilft  others  are  bufied 
in  undrefling  the  lady ;  fome  pull  Alexander  by  the 
cloak,  who  appears  like  a  young  bafliful  bridegroom, 
and  prefent  him  to  his  miftrefs  :  he  lays  his  crown  at 
her  feet,  being  accompanied  by  Epheltion,  who  holds 
a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  leans  upon  a  youth,  who  re¬ 
prefents  Hymen.  Several  other  little  Cupids  arc  rc- 
prefented  playing  with  his  arms  ;  fome  carry  his  lance, 
ilooping  under  fo  heavy  a  weight  ;  others  bear  along 
his  buckler,  upon  which  one  of  them  is  feated,  whom 
the  reft  carry  in  triumph  ;  another  lies  in  ambuili  in  his 
armour,  waiting  to  frighten  the  reft  as  they  pal’s  by. 
This  picture  gained  Action  fo  much  reputation,  that 
the  preiident  of  the  games  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage. 

ETITES,  or  Eagle-stone,  ill  Natural  Hi/lory, 
a  flinty  or  cruftated  Hone,  hollow  within,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  nucleus,  which,  on  fhaking,  rattles  within.  It 
was  formerly  in  repute  for  fevcral  extraordinary  magi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  medical  powers  ;  fuch  as  preventing  abor¬ 
tion,  difeovering  thieves,  and  other  ridiculous  proper¬ 
ties.  The  word  is  formed  from  utro<,  “  eagle,”  the 
popular  tradition  being,  that  it  is  found  in  the  eagle’s 
neft,  whither  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  carried  while  the  fe- 
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iExites  male  fits,  to  prevent  her  eggs  from  being  rotten.  It 
II  is  found  in  feveral  parts  :  near  Trevoux  in  I  ranee,  one 
,  ^Etna.  can  fcarcely  dig  a  new  feet,  without  finding  coniiderable 
y  ffrata  or  beds  of  the  coarfer  or  ferruginous  kind.  They 
are  originally  foft,  and  of  the  colour  of  yellow  ochre. 
But  the  fineft  and  moil  valued  of  all  the  eagle-llones, 
are  accidental  Hates  of  one  or  other  of  our  common 
pebbles. 

AETIUS,  one  of  the  raoft  zealous  defenders  of 
Arianifm,  was  born  in  Syria,  and  flourillied  about  the 
year  336.  After  being  fervant  to  a  grammarian,  of 
whom  he  learned  grammar  and  logic,  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  at  length  bilhop,  by  Eudoxus  patriarch  ol 
C'onftantinople.  Aetius  was  baniflied  into  Phrygia  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions  ;  but  was  recalled  from 
exile  on  the  accoffion  of  Julian,  and  was  much  efleem- 
ed  by  that  emperor.  He  died,  it  is  fuppofed,  at  Con- 
ffantinople,  about  the  year  366.  St  Epiphanius  has 
preferred  47  of  his  propofitions  againll  the  Trinity. 
His  followers  were  called  Aetians. 

Aetius,  a  famous  phyfician,  born  at  Amida  in  Me- 
fopotamia,  and  the  author  ot  a  work  entitled  Tetra- 
bibtos,  which  is  a  collection  from  the  writings  ol  thofe 
phyficians  who  went  before  him.  He  lived,  according 
to  Dr  Freind,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  century. 

Aetius,  governor  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  in  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  III.  forced  the  Franks  who  were  palling 
into  Gaul  to  repafs  the  Rhine.  He  defeated  the  Goths  5 
and  routed  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  who  invaded  Gaul 
with  an  army  of  700,000  men.  But  the  emperor, 
jealous  of  the  merit  of  this  great  man,  killed  him  in 
454,  with  his  own  hand,  under  the  pretence  that  he 
had  permitted  the  invafion  of  the  Huns,  alter  Attila’s 
defeat. 

/ETNA,  (in  the  Itineraries  JEthana,  fuppofed  from 
co6o>,  “  to  bum  according  to  Bochart,  from  at  kuna, 
a  furnace,  or  cetuna ,  darknefs),  now  Monte  Gibello : 
a  volcano  or  burning  mountain  ol  Sicily,  lituated  in 
N.  Lat.  38°.  E.  Long.  1 50. 

This  mountain,  famous  from  the  remoteft  antiquity, 
both  for  its  bulk  and  terrible  eruptions,  Hands  in  the 
eaHern  part  of  the  illand,  in  a  very'  extenfive  plain,  cal¬ 
led  Val  cli  Demon i,  from  the  notion  of  its  being  inhabi¬ 
ted  by  devils,  who  torment  the  fpirits  of  the  damned  in 
the  bowels  of  this  volcano. 

Inconfiftent  Concerning  the  dimenfions  of  Mount  ./Etna,  we  can 
accounts  fcarcely  extract  any  thing  conlifient,  even  from  the  ac- 
conceming’ ^0Unts  of  the  latefl  and  mofl  ingenious  travellers.  Pin- 
tude'of*,U"  <^r’  w^®  lived  about  435  years  before  ChriH,  calls  it 
/Etna.  the  Pillar  of  Heaven ,  on  account  of  its  great  height. 

All  modem  writers  likewife  agree,  that  this  mountain 
is  very  high,  and  very  large ;  but  differ  much  both 
as  to  its  height  and  magnitude  :  lome  making  it  no 
lefs  than  twelve  miles  high,  others  eight,  others  fix, 
fome  four  :  while  Mr  Brvdone,  and  Sir  William  Ha¬ 
milton,  who  lately  afeended  to  its  higheff  fummit, 
reduce  its  height  to  little  more  than  two  miles  4  nay 
by  fome  it  is  reduced  to  10,036  feet,  fomewhat  lefs 
than  two  miles.  No  lefs  remarkable  are  the  differ¬ 
ences  concerning  its  circumference  :  fome  making  it 
only  60  miles  round,  others  100  *,  and  Signior  Recupe- 
ro,  from  whom  Mr  Brydone  had  his  information  in 
this  refpedt,  affirms  it  to  be  no  lefs  than  183  miles  in 
circuit,. 


We  are  forry  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr  Bry-  jEtna. 

done,  or  to  involve  in  obfeurity  what  he  has  been  at '  - J 

fo  much  pains  to  elucidate  5  but  every  perlon  who  com¬ 
pares  the  account  of  Mount  /Etna’s  circumference,  gi¬ 
ven  by  Signior  Recupero,  and  to  which  Mr  Brydone 
feems  to  have  affented,  with  its  apparent  circumference 
on  the  map  prefixed  to  that  gentleman’s  Tour  through 
Sicily  and  Malta,  muH  at  once  be  Rruck  with  the  pro¬ 
digious  dilparity.  Indeed,  it  is  plain,  that,  in  the  map, 
the  geographer  has  not  left  room  for  any  inch  moun¬ 
tain  :  nor  can  we  help  thinking,  that,  by  comparing 
the  diHances  of  fome  of  the  Sicilian  tonms  from  one 
another,  Signior  Recupero’s  dimenfions  will  be  found 
enormoufly  exaggerated. — Certain  it  is,  that  where  the 
geographer  has  placed  Catania,  which  Hands  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  /Etna,  on  one  fide,  there  is  no  more  than  28 
miles  from  the  moH  dillant  point  of  the  river  Alcan¬ 
tara,  which  forms  the  boundary  on  the  oppofite  fide. 
fo  that  a  circle,  whole  radius  is  14  or  15  miles,  muff, 
encompafs  as  much  i’paee  as  we  can  poffibly  think  is 
occupied  by  the  bafis  of  Mount  -Etna.  Thus  we  lliall 
reduce  the  circumference  of  this  famous  mountain  to 
between  80  and  90  miles  ;  and  even  when  we  do  lo,  it 
is  perhaps  too  great. 

But  if  we  are  enibarrafi'ed  with  the  circumference  of 
/Etna,  we  are  much  more  fo  with  the  accounts  relating 
to  its  height ;  and  one  circumffiance,  particularly,  cre¬ 
ates  almoll  unfurmountable  difficulties.  It  is  agreed  up¬ 
on  by  all  travellers,  and  among  the  refi  by  Sir  M  illiam 
Hamilton,  that  from  Catania,  where  the  afeent  firil 
begins,  to  the  fummit,  is  not  lefs  than  30  miles.  The 
defcent  on  the  other  fide  we  have  no  account  of  ;  but 
whatever  fuppoiition  we  make,  the  height  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  muH  be  prodigious.  If  we  fuppofe  it  likewife  to  be 
30  miles,  and  that  Mount  /Etna  can  be  reprefented  by 
an  equilateral  triangle,  each  of  wliofe  fides  is  30  miles, 
we  will  have  an  amazing  elevation  indeed,  no  lefs  than 
26  miles  perpendicular  1  Such  a  height  being  beyond 
all  credibility,  we  muff  contract  the  fides  of  our  tri¬ 
angle,  in  proportion  to  its  bafis.  A\  e  lhall  begin  with 
allowing  ten  miles  for  the  difference  between  a  ftraight 
line  from  Catania  to  the  fummit,  and  the  length  of 
the  road,  occafioned  by  the  inequalities  ol  the  moun¬ 
tain  •,  and  fuppoling  the  defcent  on  the  other  fide  to  bo 
fomewhat  fhorter,  we  may  call  it  15  miles.  Mount 
/Etna  will  now  be  reprefented  by  a  fcalene  triangle, 
whofe  bale  is  30  miles,  its  longeft  fide  20,  and  its 
ffiorteft  15  5  from  which  proportions  we  will  ftill  find 
its  height  to  be  betwixt  eight  and  nine  miles. — This  is 
Hill  incredible  :  and  when  all  the  various  relations  con- Dimenfions 
cerning  the  height  of  /Etna  are  compared,  we  hope  it  uncertain- 
will  not  be  thought  prefumptuous  in  us  to  give  it  as 
our  opinion,  that  the  true  dimenfions  of  this  mountain 
are  as  yet  unknown.  The  following  meafures  are  given 
by  different  authors. 

Height  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  10,036  feet. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  miles  circumference  at  the 
bafe. — Faujas  de  St  Fond,  in  his  Volcans  du  \  ivarais. 

Height  12,000  feet. — Brydone.  Tour  to  Sicily. 

Height  2500  toifes. — La  Platriere,  faid  as  from  Re¬ 
cupero. 

Height  1950  toifes. — Diameter  30  miles. — Mentelle 
Geogr.  comp. 

Others  make  its  height  only  2000  toifes,  and  its  fu- 
perficies  300.fquare  miles. 

Concerning 
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Altua.  Concerning  the  products  and  general  appearance  of 
'  "  w  '  this  volcano,  authors  are  much  better  agreed. — The 
General  ap-journey  from  Catania  to  its  fummit  has  been  lately  de- 
peal  ance,  fcribeti  |,y  feveral  travellers,  M.  D’Orville,  Mr  B re¬ 
done,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  M.  Houel,  and  the  abbe 
Spallanzani.  They  all  agree,  that  this  fmgle  mountain 
affords  an  epitome  of  the  different  climates  throughout 
the  whole  world :  towards  the  foot,  it  is  extremely 
hot ;  farther  up,  more  temperate  ;  and  grows  gradually 
more  and  more  cold  the  higher  we  afcend.  At  the  very 
top,  it  is  perpetually  covered  with  fnow :  from  thence 
the  whole  illand  is  fupplied  with  that  article,  lo  necef- 
lary  in  a  hot  climate,  and  without  which  the  natives 
fay  Sicily  could  not  be  inhabited.  So  great  is  the  de¬ 
mand  for  this  commodity,  that  the  bilhop’s  revenues, 
which  are  confiderable,  arife  from  the  fale  of  Mount 
^Etna’s  fnow  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  draw  ioool.  a-year 
from  one  fmall  portion  lying  on  the  north  iide  of  the 
mountain.  Great  quantities  of  inow  and  ice  are  like- 
wife  exported  to  Malta  and  Italy,  making  a  conlider- 
able  branch  of  commerce.  On  the  north  fide  of  this 
fnowy  region,  Mr  Brvdone  was  affured  that  there  are 
ieveral  Imall  lakes  which  never  thaw ;  and  that  the 
fnow,  mixed  with  the  allies  and  fait  of  the  mountain 
are  accumulated  to  a  vaft  depth.  The  quantity  of  falts 
contained  in  this  mountain,  he,  with  great  probability, 
conje£tures  to  be  one  reafon  of  the  prefervation  of  its 
lnows  ;  for  lalt  increafes  the  coldnefs  of  fnow  to  a  fur- 
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teribed. 


prifing  degree. 

Crater  dc-  In  the  middle  of  the  fnowy  region  Hands  the  great 
crater,  or  mouth  of  .Etna  •,  from  which,  though  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ufual  method  of  travellers,  we  flia.il  begin 
our  particular  account  of  this  mountain.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  deferibes  the  crater  as  a  little  mountain, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  perpendicular,  and  very  fleep, 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  gently  inclining  plain,  of 
about  nine  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  entirely  form¬ 
ed  of  Hones  and  allies ;  and,  as  he  was  informed  by 
feveral  people  of  Catania,  had  been  thrown  up  about 
25  or  30  years  before  the  time  (1769)  he  vifited  Mount 
.(Etna.  Before  this  mountain  was  thrown  up,  there 
was  only  a  prodigious  large  chafm,  or  gulf,  in  the 
middle  ot  the  above-mentioned  plain  ;  and  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  about  once  in  100  years  the  top  of  ^Et¬ 
na  tails  in  5  which  undoubtedly  mufl  be  the  cafe  at  cer¬ 
tain  periods,  or  the  mountain  behoved  continually  to  in- 
creafe  in  height.  As  this  little  mountain,  though  emit¬ 
ting  fmoke  from  every  pore,  appeared  i’olid  and  firm, 
Sir  W  illiam  Hamilton  and  his  companions  went  up  to 
the  very7  top.  In  the  middle  is  a  hollow,  about  two  miles 
and  a  halt  in  circumference,  according  to  Sir  W  illiam 
Hamilton  \  three  miles  and  a  half,  according  to  Mr 
Brvdone  -,  and  three  or  four,  according  to  Mr  D’Or- 
ville.  The  infule  is  cruHed  over  with  falts  and  fulphur 
ttf  different  colours  It  goes  (helving  down  from  the  top, 
like  an  inverted  cone  ;  the  depth,  in  Sir  W  .  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  opinion,  nearly  correfponding  to  the  height  of  the 
little  mountain,  from  many  places  of  this  fpace  iffue 
volumes  ot  fulphurous  fmoke,  which  being  much  hea¬ 
vier  than  the  circumambient  air,  inffead  of  afeending 
in  it,  roll  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  till,  coming 
to  a  more  denfe  atmofphcre,  it  (hoots  off  horizontally, 
and  forms  a  large  track  in  the  air,  according  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  wind  •,  which,  happily  for  our  travellers, 
carried  it  cxaflly  to  the  fide  oppofite  to  which  they 


were  placed.  In  the  middle  of  this  funnel  is  the  tre-  JEtna. 
mendous  and  unfathomable  gulf,  fo  much  celebrated,  in  11 
all  ages,  both  as  the  terror  of  this  life,  and  the  place  of 
punilhment  in  the  next.  From  this  gulf  continually  if¬ 
fue  terrible  and  confufed  noifes,  which  in  eruptions  are 
increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  heard  at  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  difrance.  Its  diameter  is  probably  very  different 
at  different  times  :  for  Sir  W7.  Hamilton  obferved,  by 
the  wind  clearing  away  the  fmoke  from  time  to  lime, 
that  the  inverted  hollow  cone  was  contracted  almoff  to 
a  point  ;  while  Mr  D’Orville  and  Mr  Brydone  found 
the  opening  very  large.  Both  Mr  Brydone  and  Sir  Wr. 
Hamilton  found  the  crater  too  hot  to  defeend  into  it ; 
but  Mr  D’Orville  was  bolder  :  and  accordingly  he  and 
his  fellow-traveller,  faffened  to  ropes  which  two  or 
three  men  held  at  a  diHance  for  fear  of  accidents,  dc- 
feended  as  near  as  poffibleto  the  brink  of  the  gulf-,  but 
the  fmall  flames  and  fmoke  which  iffued  from  it  on 
every  fide,  and  a  greenilh  fulphur,  and  pumice  Hones, 
quite  black,  w-hich  covered  the  margin,  would  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  come  fo  near  as  to  have  a  full  view7.  They 
only  fawr  diftinctlv,  in  the  middle,  a  mats  of  matter 
which  rofe  in  the  ihape  of  a  cone,  to  the  height  of  above 
6o  feet,  and  which  towaids  the  bafe,  as  far  as  their 
fight  could  reach,  might  be  600  or  800  feet.  W  hile 
they  were  obferving  this  fubflance,  fome  motion  was 
perceived  on  the  north  fide,  oppolite  to  that  whereon 
they  Hood  ;  and  immediately  the  mountain  began  to 
fend  forth  fmoke  and  allies.  This  eruption  wras  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  feniible  increafe  of  its  internal  roarings  ; 
which,'  however,  did  not  continue  ;  but  after  a  moment’s 
dilatation,  as  if  to  give  it  vent,  the  volcano  refumed  its 
former  tranquillity  ;  but  as  it  was  by  no  means  proper 
to  make  a  long  flay  in  fuch  a  place,  our  travellers  im¬ 
mediately  returned  to  their  attendants. 

On  the  fummit  of  Mount  .Etna,  Sir  WT.  Hamilton 
obferves,  that  he  was  feniible  of  a  difficulty  in  refpira- 
tion  from  the  too  great  fubtility  of  the  air,  independent 
of  what  arofe  from  the  fulphureous  fmoke  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Mr  Brydone  takes  no  notice  of  this  :  which  pro¬ 
bably  rofe  from  the  air  being  in  a  more  rarefied  Hate 
at  the  time  of  Sir  W7.  Hamilton’s  obfervation  than  of 
Mr  Brydone’s  ;  the  barometer,  as  obferved  by  the  for¬ 
mer,  Handing  at  13  inches  and  10  lines,  by  the  latter 
at  19  inches  6\  lines. 

In  thefe  high  regions  there  is  generally  a  very  vio¬ 
lent  wind,  which,  as  all  our  travellers  found  it  conflant- 
ly  blow  ing  from  the  fouth,  is  perhaps  mofl  frequently 
direfted  from  that  point.  Here  Mr  Brydone’s  thermo¬ 
meter  fell  to  270. 

The  top  of  Etna  being  above  the  common  region  Splendour 
ot  vapours,  the  heavens  appear  with  exceeding  great  of  the  ftars 
fplendour. — Mr  Brvdone  and  his  companv  obferved,  ashen  from 
they  afeended  in  the  night,  that  the  number  of  liars  t*lc  toP  01 
feemed  to  be  indefinitely  increafed,  and  the  light  of  each  ^  ’ ” ' 
of  them  appeared  brighter  than  ufual  ;  the  whitenels  of 
the  milky-way  was  like  a  pure  flame  which  lhot  acrofs 
the  heavens  ;  and,  with  the  naked  eve,  they  could  ob- 
lerve  cluflers  of  liars  that  were  invilible  from  below. 

Had  Jupiter  been  vifible,  he  is  of  opinion  that  fome  of 
his  fatellites  might  have  been  dilcovered  with  the  naked 
eye,  or  at  leafl  with  a  very  fmall  pocket  glafs.  He  like- 
wife  took  notice  of  feveral  of  thofc  meteors  called  faU 
lingjlam {  which  appeared  as  much  elevated  as  when 
viewed  from  the  plain ;  a  proof,  according  to  Mr  Brv- 
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done,  that  “  thefe  bodies  move  in  regions  ntucli  beyond 
the  bounds  that  fome  philofophers  have  alligned  to  our 
atmofphere.” 

To  Iiave  a  full  and  clear  profpect  from  the  fummit 
of  Mount  /Etna,  it  is  necelfary  to  be  there  before  iun- 
rife  5  as  the  vapours  railed  by  the  fun,  in  the  day  time, 
will  obfcure  every  object :  accordingly,  our  travellers 
took  care  to  arrive  there  early  enough  ;  and  all  agree, 
that  the  beauty  of  the  proipect  from  thence  cannot  be 
expreffed. — Here  Mr  Brydone  and  Sir  V. .  Hamilton 
had  a  view  of  Calabria  in  Italy,  with  thefea  beyond  it  j 
the  Lipari  iflands,  and  Stromboli,  a  volcano,  at  about 
7 o  miles  dillance,  appeared  juft  under  their  feet ;  the 
whole  ifland  of  Sicily,  with  its  rivers,  towns,  harbours, 
&c.  appeared  diltinct,  as  if  feen  on  a  map.  Mafia,  a 
Sicilian  author,  affirms,  that  the  African  coaft,  as  well 
as  that  of  Naples,  with  many  of  its  illands,  have  been 
difcovered  from  the  top  of  /Etna.  rl  he  vifible  horizon 
here  is  no  lei's  than  800  or  900  miles  in  diameter.  The 
pyramidal  fliadow  of  the  mountain  reaches  acrofs  the 
whole  illands,  and  far  into  the  fea  on  the  other  fide, 
forming  a  vifible  track  in  the  air,  which  as  the  iun  riles 
above  the  horizon,  is  fhortened,  and  at  laft  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  ./Etna,  The  1110ft  beautiful  part 
of  the  l’cene,  however,  in  Air  Brydone’s  opinion,  is  the 
mountain  itfelf,  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  the  nume¬ 
rous  illands  lying  round  it.  Thefe  laft  feem  to  be  dole 
to  the  fkirts  of  /Etna  5  the  diftances  appearing  reduced 
to  nothing. 

This  mountain  is  divided  into  three  zones,  which 
might  properly  enough  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  names 
of  torrid ,  temperate,  and  frigid :  they  are,  however, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Picdmontefe,  or  Regione 
cnlta,  the  cultivated  or  fertile  region  j  the  J'ylvofa, 
woody,  or  temperate  zone  ;  and  the  Regione  defertp, 
the  frigid  or  defert  zone  or  l-egion.  All  thefe  are 
plainly  diftinguilhed  from  the  fummit.  The  Regione 
deferta  is  marked  out  by  a  circle  of  fnow  and  ice, 
which  extends  on  all  Tides  to  the  dillance  of  about  eight 
miles,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  crater.  Great 
part  of  this  region  is  fmooth  and  even.  This  is  imme¬ 
diately  fuceeedcd  by  the  fylvofa ,  or  woody  region  5 
which  forms  a  circle  of  the  moil  beautiful  green,  fur- 
rounding  the  mountain  on  all  fides.  This  region  is  va¬ 
riegated  with  a  vail  number  of  mountains  of  a  conical 
form,  thrown  up  by  /Etna  in  thole  eruptions  which 
burft  out  from  its  fiiles.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  counted  44 
on  the  Catania  fide,  each  having  its  crater-,  many  with 
large  trees  flourithing  both  within  and  without  the 
crater.  All  thefe,  except  a  few  of  late  date,  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  wonderful  degree  ot  fertility.  The  circum¬ 
ference  of  this  zone,  or  great  circle,  according  to  Re- 
cupero,  is  not  lefs  than  70  or  80  miles.  It  is  every¬ 
where  fucceeded  by  the  Regione  cnlta  ;  which  is  much 
broader  than  the  reft,  and  extends  on  all  fides  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Here  terrible  devallations  are 
fometimes  committed  by  the  eruptions  ;  and  the  whole 
region  is  likewife  full  of  conical  mountains  thrown  up 
by  them.  The  circumference  of  this  region  is,  by  Rc- 
cupero,  reckoned  183  miles  5  but  we  have  already  gi¬ 
ven  our  reafons  for  rejecting  thefe  dimenfions. — This 
region  is  bounded  by  the  fea  to  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
eaft  ;  and  on  all  other  fides,  bv  the  rivers  Semetus  and 
Alcantara,  which  form  the  boundaries  ot  Mount 
/Etna. 
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The  woody  region,  defeends  eight  or  nine  miles  be-  /Etna, 
low  the  Regione  deferta ,  but  differs  greatly  in  the  tern-  v— ** 

perature  of  its  climate.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  obferved  a 
gradual  decreafe  of  the  vegetation  as  he  advanced  j  the 
under  part  being  covered  with  large  timber  trees,  which 
grew  gradually  lefs  as  he  approached  the  third  region, 
and  at  laft  degenerated  into  the  fmall  plants  ol  the 
northern  climates.  He  alio  obferved  quantities  ot  ju¬ 
niper  and  tani’y  and  was  informed  by  his  guide,  that 
later  in  the  l'eafon  (he  vifited  /Etna  in  June  1769) 
there  are  a  great  many  curious  plants,  and  in  lome 
places  rhubarb  and  laffron  in  great  plenty.  In  Carrera’s 
hiftory  of  Catania,  there  is  a  lift  of  all  the  plants  and 
herbs  of  /Etna. 

This  region  is  extolled  by  Mr  Brydone  as  one  of 
the  moll  delightful  ipots  on  earth.  He  lodged  for  a 
night  in  a  large  cave  near  the  middle,  formed  by  one 
of  the  moil  ancient  lavas.  It  is  called  La  Spelonca  del 
Capriole ,  or  the  goats  cavern  5  becaul’e  it  is  frequented 
by  thole  animals,  which  take  refuge  there  in  bad  wea¬ 
ther.  Here  his  reft  was  difturbed  by  a  mountain  thrown 
up  in  the  eruption  1766.  It  difeharged  great  quantities 
of  l’moke,  and  made  fevcral  explofions  like  heavy  can¬ 
non  fired  at  a  dillance  ;  but  they  could  obferve  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fire.  ' 

This  gentleman  likewife  vifited  the  eallern  fide  of 
the  Regione  fylvofa,  intending  to  have  aicended  that 
way  to  the  fummit,  and  defeended  again  on  the  louth 
fide  to  Catania,  but  found  it  impracticable.  On  this  Eruption, 
fide,  part  of  the  woody  region  was  deftroyed  in  1753,  of  boiling 
by  an  munenfe  torrent  ol  boiling  water,  which  li- 
fued  from  the  great  crater.  Its  traces  were  Hill  very 
vifible,  about  a  mile  and  a  hall  broad,  and  in  fome 
plaees  more.  The  toil  w-as  then  only  beginning  to 
recover  its  vegetative  power,  which  it  feems  this  tor¬ 
rent  had  deftroyed  for  14  years.  Near  this  place  arc 
fome  beautiful  woods  of  cork,  and  evergreen  oak,  grow- 
ing  abfolutely  out  of  the  lava,  the  foil  having  hardly 
filled  the  crevices ;  and  not  far  ofi,  our  traveller  obfer- 
ved  feveral  little  mountains  that  teemed  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  late  eruption.  Each  ol  thefe  had  a  regu¬ 
lar  cup,  or  crater,  on  the  top  and,  in  fome,  the  middle 
gulf,  or  voragtnc,  as  the  Sicilians  call  it,  was  Hill 
open.  Into  thefe  gulfs  Mr  Brydone  tumbled  down 
Hones,  and  heard  the  noife  for  a  long  time  after.  All 
the  fields  round,  to  a  confiderable  dillance,  were  co¬ 
vered  with  large  burnt  ftor.es  difeharged  from  theie 
little  volcanoes. 

The  woody  region,  efpecially  the  eaft  fide,  called  Over- 
Carpinetto,  abounds  with  very  large  chefnut  trees  ;  thegj^V 
moll  remarkable  ol  which  has  been  called,  from  its  lize, 
Cafagno  di  Cento  Cavalli,  or  chefnut  tree  ol  a  hun¬ 
dred  horfe.  Mr  Brydone  was  greatly  difappointed  at 
the  fight  of  this  tree,  as  it  is  only  a  bulk  ol  five  large 
ones  growing  together  j  but  his  guides  allured  him, 
that  all  thefe  five  were  once  united  into  one  Item  :  and 
Signior  Recupero  told  him,  that  he  himfelf  had  been 
at  the  expence  of  carrying  up  pealants  with  tools  to 
dig  round  it,  and  found  all  the  Hems  united  below¬ 
ground  in  one  root.  The  circumference,  as  mealured 
hv  Moll'.  Brydone  and  Glover  who  accompanied  lnm, 
amounted  to  204  feet.  Here  the  barometer  llood  at  26 
inches  5  lines  and  a  half,  indicating  an  elevation  ol 

near  4000  feet.  .  _  . 

The  Picdmontefe  diftridt  is  covered  with  towns,  vil- 
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JF.im.  lages,  monafieries,  &c.  and  is  well  peopled,  notwith- 
1— — ^ - 1  Handing  the  danger  of  fuch  a  fituation  ;  but  the  ferti¬ 

lity  of  the  foil  tempts  people  to  inhabit  that  country  ; 
and  their  fuperftitious  confidence  in  the  laints,  with 
the  propenfity  mankind  have  to  defpiie  danger  which 
they  do  not  lee,  render  them  as  fecure  there  as  in  any 
other  place.  Here,  Sir  William  Hamilton  obferves, 
they  keep  their  vines  low,  contrary  to  the  cuRom  of  thole 
who  inhabit  Mount  Vefuvius  •,  and  they  produce  a 
Rronger  wine,  but  not  in  fuch  abundance  :  here  alio 
many  terrible  eruptions  have  burlt  forth  ;  particularly 
one  in  1699.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  railed  by 
Subterra-  that  eruption,  is  a  hole,  through  which  Sir  M  illiam 
neousca-  Hamilton  defcended,  by  means  of  a  rope,  into  feveral 
verus.  fubterraneous  caverns,  branching  out,  and  extending 
much  farther  than  he  chofe  to  venture  ;  the  cold  there 
was  exccffive,  and  a  violent  wind  extingmlhed  lome 
of  the  torches.  Many  other  caverns  are  known  in  this 
and  the  other  regions  of  /Etna  j  particularly  one  near 
this  place,  called  La  Spelonca della  Palumba ,  (from  the 
wild  pigeons  building  their  nells  there).  Here  Mr 
Brydone  was  told  that  fome  people  had  loll  their  lenfes, 
from  having  advanced  too  far,  imagining  they  law  de¬ 
vils  and  damned  ipirits. 

Kiver  Acis.  In  this  region  the  river  Acts,  fo  much  celebrated  by 
the  poets,  in  the  fable  of  Acis  and  Galatea,  takes  its 
rife.  It  burfts  out  of  the  earth  at  once  in  a  large 
jtream,  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  about  a  mile  from 
its  fource  throws  itfelf  into  the  fea.  Its  water  is  re¬ 
markably  clear  •,  and  fo  extremely  cold,  that  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  dangerous  to  drink  it :  it  is  laid,  however,  to 
have  a  poifonous  quality,  from  being  impregnated  with 
vitriol  :  in  confcquence  of  which  cattle  have  been  kill¬ 
ed  by  it.  It  never  freezes,  hut  is  laid  often  to  contract 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  ice. 

Houel's  ob-  The  following  additional  particulars  relating  to  the 
fervations.  eruptions,  magnitude,  fcenei  y,  and  products  of  this  ce¬ 
lebrated  volcano,  are  chiefly  collected  from  the  Voy¬ 
age  Pittorejque  of  M.  Houel,  who  appears  to  have 
furveved  it  with  greater  accuracy  than  any  former 
traveller. 

The  form  of  Mount  ./Etna  is  that  of  a  cone,  very 
broad  at  the  bafe,  which  is  more  than  40  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  From  the  bottom  you  alcend  ten  leagues 
before  reaching  its  fummit  on  the  fouth  lide  j  and  on 
any  of  the  other  iidts,  the  way  being  not  fo  llraight, 
would  be  conflderably  longer.  /Etna  is  entirely  com- 
poled  of  fubftances  that  have  been  difeharged  from  the 
volcano  in  its  various  explofions. 

It  appears  from  the  quantities  of  marine  bodies  depo- 
fited  all  over  the  under  part  of  /Etna,  that  it  muR  have 
been  once  covered  by  the  fea  to  at  lead  one  hall  oi  its 
prefent  height.  The  whole  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  the 
greatcil part  of  Mount  zEtna,  have  been,  in  our  author’s 
opinion,  formed  under  water.  But  the  period  when  the 
eruptions  from  this  volcano  fxrlt  commenced,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  fea  fubhded,  and  the  preeile  time  at 
which  it  fell  fo  low  as  its  prelent  level  on  the  fliores  ot 
Sicily,  are  facts  concerning  which  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge. 

The  general  principle,  however,  Mr  Houel  thinks 
may  he  regarded  as  undeniable.  V.  hen  this  mountain 
ltood  half  under  water,  the  currents  ot  the  ocean 
would  gradually  accumulate  upon  it  large  math  s,  both 
of  its  own  productions,  fuch  as  Ihcils,  aud  hones  ol 


Allies,  and  of  various  other  matters  which  would  he  JEtna. 
intermixed  with  the  volcanic  matters,  -fiiicharged  from 
the  focus  of  the  burning  mount.  In  a  long  l'erics  ox 
ages  tliefe  Hrata  of  heterogeneous  matters  would  na¬ 
turally  become  fo  eoniiderab'.e  as  to  form  the  enor¬ 
mous  mat's  of  mountains  with  which  the  volcano  is 
now  furrounded.  The  currents  of  the  ocean  might 
often  convey  the  volcanic  matters  to  a  conliderable 
diRance  from  the  volcanic  locus.  And  there  are  moun¬ 
tains  at  no  fmall  diRance  from  /El  a  a,  which  feem  to 
have  been  produced  in  this  manner.  Thofe  of  Carlin* 
tini,  at  the  diRance  of  15  leagues,  confiR  chiefly  cl  a 
mixture  of  pozzolana  with  calcareous  matters.  At 
Lintini,  and  in  places  around  it,  there  are  diflinct  beds 
of  pozzolana,  fcoricc,  and  real  lava,  as  well  as  others  in 
which  all  thele  matters  are  blended  together  in  a  nials 
of  calcareous  matter.  At  Falazzolo,  about  24  miles 
from  the  city  of  Syracufe,  the  fides  of  the  hills  having 
been  cut  by  the  fireams  which  run  down  them,  in  many 
places  to  a  conliderable  depth,  diiplay  huge  maflts  of 
lava,  and  extenfive  beds  of  pozzolana.  In  t5e  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Noto  there  are  all'o  volcanic  productions 
to  he  found. 

At  Paeliino,  where  the  ifland  of  Sicily  forms  an 
angle,  there  is  a  range  of  hills  extending  for  feveral 
miles,  which  confift  all  of  pozzolana. 

The  province  of  ^  al  di  Noto  is  more  homogeneous  in 
the  matters  of  which  its  foil  coniiRs,  than  the  two  other 
dales  of  Sicily.  Tliefe,  in  every  hill  that  they  con¬ 
tain,  exhibit  a  VaR  variety  of  different  matters.  So 
amazing,  indeed,  is  that  variety,  that  they  may  he 
confidered  as  exhibiting  a  collection  ol  fpecimens  of  all 
the  different  materials  which  enter  into  the  compofition 
of  the  globe.  In  tliefe  two  dales  few  volcanic  pro¬ 
ductions  have  been  yet  obferved.  But  it  is  net  to  he 
inferred  for  this  realon  that  they  contain  but  few. 

They  may  be  hereafter  difeovered  in  great  plenty.  In 
the  volcano  of  water  at  Maccalubbe,  between  Ara- 
gona  and  Girginti  j  in  the  baths  of  CafieUamare,  near 
Aleamo  and  ScgeRe  ;  in  the  baths  of  Termini ;  in  the 
i lies  of  Lipari  ;  in  the  hot  waters  of  Ali,  between 
Meffina  and  Taormina,  by  the  lake  in  the  valley  of 
Caltagirone  in  all  thefe  places,  which  comprehend  the 
whole  circumference  of  Sicily,  the  influence  of  the 
volcano  of  /Etna  is,  in  fome  meafure,  felt.  Nay,  it 
would  even  feem,  that  in  thefe  places  there  are  lo  ma¬ 
ny  volcanic  craters.  All  of  tliefe  are  fo  difpoled  as  to 
fhow  that  they  exiRed  prior  not  only  to  the  volcanic- 
matters,  hut  to  the  other  fubllances  intermixed  with 
t  hem. 

The  w  aters  of  the  fea  have,  in  former  times,  rifen 
much  higher  than  at  prefent.  But  how  they  retreated, 
or  whether  they  are  to  continue  llationary  at  their 
prefent  height,  we  know  not.  For  more  than  2000 
years,  during  which  Sicily  lias  been  inhabited,  and  has 
had  cities  and  harbours,  the  fea  has  not  been  ob- 
ferved  either  to  recede  or  encroach  in  any  conliderable 
degree. 

When  the  fea  fubfided  from  Mount  /Etna,  the  moun¬ 
tain  mull  have  been  covered  over  with  lucli  matters  as 
the  fea  ufuaily  depoffts  ;  confeqiu  ntly  with  calcare¬ 
ous  matters.  A  part  of  thofe  mutters  would  be  in¬ 
durated  by  the  action  of  the  atmolpherc,  while  the 
rell  would  he  carried  down  by  the  rain  waters,  and 
again  conveyed  into  the  ocean.  The  torrents  ot  rain 
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water  winch  pour  down  the  fideS  of  Mount  /Etna  have 
furrowed  its  fides,  by  cutting  out  for  themfelves  chan¬ 
nels  ;  and  they  have  removed  from  its  fummit,  and  are 
flill  removing  to  a  further  diftance,  all  the  extraneous 
bodies  upon  it.  In  many  places,  they  flow  at  prefent 
over  a  channel  of  lava,  having  cut  through  all  the 
matters  which  lay  above  it :  ftill,  however,  there  re¬ 
main  in  many  places  both  calcareous  matter  and  other 
marine  productions,  which  fhow  that  this  volcano  has 
been  once  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  But 
thefe  are  daily  wafting  away )  not  only  the  rains,  but 
men  likewife,  who  carry  them  oft’  as  materials  for  lime 
and  for  building,  confpire  to  deface  them. 

No  fewer  than  77  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  are 
fcattered  over  the  fides  of  /Etna.  They  are  moft  nu¬ 
merous  on  the  fouth  fide,  where  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  milder  than  on  the  north.  Reckoning  thofe  ci¬ 
ties,  towns,  and  villages,  one  with  another,  to  contain 
each  1200  or  1500  fouls,  the  whole  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mount  /Etna  will  then  be  92,400,  or 
115,500.  But  it  is  certainly  much  more  confiderable. 

Elate  I\  .  fig.  1.  exhibits  a  view  of  the  north-eaft 
fide  of  the  mountain,  taken  at  fea.  The  lower  part 
prefents  to  the  eye  very  extenfive  plains  entirely  cover¬ 
ed  with  lava  of  different  thicknefs,  on  which  vegeta¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  made  any  progrefs.  The  nearer  the 
lliore  the  more  bar-ren  is  the  ground  •,  while  the  fertili¬ 
ty  of  the  foil  increafes  as  we  advance  farther  inwards. 
The  mountain  is  everywhere  full  of  vaft  excavations  ; 
which  our  author  confiders  as  a  proof,  that  inftead  of 
inereafing  in  bulk  it  is  a&ually  in  a  ftate  of  decay 
and  diminution.  The  vaft  torrents  of  lava,  which 
overfpread  the  fides  of  it  from  time  to  time,  he  con¬ 
fiders  as  infufficient  to  repair  the  wafte  occafioncd  by 
rains,  rivulets,  and  torrents  flowing  down  from  the 
lummit.  Unlefs  the  eruptions,  therefore,  become 
more  frequent  than  they  have  been  for  feme  time  paft, 
he  fuppofes  that,  by  degrees,  the  height  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  mull  be  reduced  to  that  of  the  furrounding  beds 
of  lava.  He  had  not  an  opportunity  of  meafuring 
the  altitude  of  /Etna  himfelf)  hut  he  obt'erves,  that 
it  had  been  done  by  the  celebrated  M.  de  Sauffure, 
who  found  the  elevation  to  he  10,036  feet.  This 
was  done  on  the  5th  of  June  1773,  at  20  minutes  af¬ 
ter  feven  in  the  morning.  The  height  of  the  barome¬ 
ter  on  the  moft  elevated  part  at  the  brink  of  the  cra¬ 
ter  was  18  inches  11-I  lines  ;  which,  by  the  necefl’ary 
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corrections,  is  reduced  to  18  inches  io-f£  lilies, 
the  fame  time  the  mercury  at  Catania,  placed 
one  toot  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  Hood  at  28  inches 
2TIg  lines  j  which  mull  be  reduced  to  28  inches  1 4 
lines,  on  account  ol  the  necefl’ary  correction  for  the 
thermometer. 

From  Giana  our  author  had  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
templating  the  vaft  number  of  calcareous  mounts  fcat¬ 
tered  over  that  part  of  /Etna  )  which  (he  fays)  “  are 
nothing  more  than  fragments,  the  flender  remains  of 
thofe  enormous  maffes  which  have  been  depofited  all 
around  the  bafe  of  Mount  /Etna  )  and  are  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  monument  of  the  revolutions  which  this  mountain 
has  undergone.”  They  are  of  a  true  calcareous  na¬ 
ture  )  and  the  inhabitants  are  accuftomed  to  fupply 
themfelves  with  limeftone  from  them.  They  alfo  ufe 
ftones  of  which  thefe  mounts  are  compofed  for  the  pur- 
4>ofes  of  building)  as  the  lava  is  fo  hard  that  it  can- 
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not  be  cut  without  the  greateft  difficulty,  and  they  Etna, 
have  no  other  ftone  in  thefe  parts.  ' 1 1  1  v— — 1 

Leaving  this  place,  our  author  travelled  over  feveral 
extenfive  plains  of  lava,  covered  on  each  fide  of  the 
way  with  ftunted  trees,  but  without  any  cultivation: 
the  lava  being  of  that  kind  which  is  very  unfavourable 
to  the  grow  th  of  vegetables.  Arriving  at  St  Leonardo, 
he  obferved  the  courfe  of  the  eruption  of  water  which 
happened  in  17 55. 

This  water  took  its  courfe  down  the  weft  fide  of  the  Particular 
mountain  :  and  the  channel  which  it  cut  for  itfelf  is  account  of 
ftill  vifible.  The  eruption  of  water  from  burning  moun- 
tains  is  ftill  much  lefs  frequent  than  that  of  lava  or  tei.  ^  ^ 
half  vitrified  folid  matters,  allies,  &c.  though  that  of 
water,  and  even  mixed  with  the  fliells  of  marine  ani¬ 
mals  (though  we  are  not  told  whether  it  was  fait  or 
not),  has  fometimes  been  obferved  in  other  volcanoes, 
particularly  Vefuvius.  The  eruption  we  now'  fpcak  of 
happened  in  the  month  of  February  1755.  It  was 
preceded  by  an  exceedingly  thick  black  fmoke  ifl’uing 
from  the  crater,  intermixed  with  flalhes  of  fire.  This 
fmoke  gradually  became  thicker,  and  the  burfts  of 
flame  more  frequent.  Earthquakes  and  fubterraneous 
thunder  eonvulled  the  mountain,  and  ft  ruck  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  adjacent  parts  with  the  utmoft  terror. 

On  Sunday  the  fecond  of  March,  the  mountain  was 
i'een  to  emit  a  huge  column  of  imoke,  exceedingly 
denfe  and  black,  with  a  dreadful  noile  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  accompanied  alfo  with  violent  flalhes  of 
lightning.  From  time  to  time  there  were  loud  cracks, 
like  the  explofions  of  cannon)  the  mountain  appeared 
to  fliake  from  its  foundations  )  the  air  on  that  fide 
next  Mafcali  became  very  dark,  and  loud  peals  of 
thunder  were  heard.  Thefe  feemed  to  iffue  from  two 
caverns,  conliderablv  below'  the  fmpmit,  on  the  fide  of 
the  mountain,  and  wrere  accompanied  with  violent  blafts 
of  wind  like  a  tenipcft. 

Thefe  terrible  phenomena  continued  and  increafed 
/Etna  feemed  ready  to  fwallow  up  at  once  all  thofe  ma¬ 
terials  which  it  had  been  for  lo  many  years  difgorging, 
or  rather  about  to  fink  at  once  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  from  whence  it  appeared  to  have  been  elevated. 

The  profpeCt  was  far  beyond  any  idea  "that  can  be 
given  by  defeription  of  this  tremendous  feene.  The 
inhabitants  w'ere  alarmed  beyond  meafurc  )  the  fight 
of  the  flames  driven  by  the  winds  againft  the  fides  of 
the  mountain,  the  fliocks  of  the  earthquake,  and  the 
fall  of  rocks,  ftruck  the  imagination  with  a  horror  not 
to  be  conceived.  During  this  dreadful  commotion, 
an  immenfe  torrent  of  water  was  emitted  from  the 
higheft  crater  of  the  mountain.  The  whole  fummit 
of  /Etna  was  at  that  time  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
of  fnow.  Through  this  the  boiling  water  directed  its 
courfe  eaftward  )  and,  in  its  pafl’age,  met  with  fright¬ 
ful  precipices.  Over  thefe  it  daflied  with  the  utmoft: 
violence,  adding  its  tremendous  roaring  to  the  com¬ 
plicated  horrors  of  this  awful  feene.  The  fnow,  melt¬ 
ing  inftantaneoufly  as  the  boiling  torrent  advanced,  in¬ 
creafed  its  deftruCtive  power  by  augmenting  its  quair- 
tity,  while  the  mifehievous  effeCts  of  the  heat  were 
fcarce  diminilhed,  by  reafon  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
boiling  liquid  which  continued  to  pour  from  the  fum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain. 

This  boiling  torrent  having  dallied  its  awful  cata¬ 
racts  from  one  chain  of  rocks  to  another,  at  length 
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jju1  reached  the  cultivated  plains,  which  it  overflowed  for 
a  number  of  miles.  Here  it  divided  itlelf  into  leveral 
branches,  forming  as  many  deep  and  rapid  rivers ; 
which,  after  leveral  other  fubdivifions,  difcharged  them- 
felves  into  the  fea. 

Though  the  mountain  continued  to  difcharge  water 
in  this  manner  only  for  half  an  hour,  the  ravages  of  it 
were  very  terrible.  Not  only  thofe  of  common  inun¬ 
dations,  fuch  as  tearing  up  trees,  hurrying  along  rocks 
and  large  Hones,  took  place  here,  but  the  ftill  more 
dreadful  effects  of  boiling  water  were  felt.  Every 
cultivated  fpot  was  laid  wafle,  and  every  thing  touched 
bv  it  was  deftroyed.  Even  thofe  who  were  placed  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  torrent,  beheld  with  inexpreffible 
horror  the  deftruction  occafioned  by  it  ;  and  though 
die  alarming  noifes  which  had  fo  long  iflued  from  the 
mountain  now  ceafed  in  a  great  meaiure,  the  fliocks 
of  earthquakes  and  the  violent  l’moke  which  continued 
to  itfue  from  the  mountains,  fhowed  that  the  danger 
was  not  over.  Two  new  openings  were  now  obierved, 
and  two  torrents  of  lava  began  to  make  their  way 
through  the  fnow. 

On  the  7th  of  March  a  dreadful  noife  was  again 
heard  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  a  new  co¬ 
lumn  of  very  thick  and  black  fmoke  began  to  iffue 
from  it.  A  horrid  explofion  of  {mall  Hones  fucceeded  } 
Come  of  which  were  carried  as  far  as  the  hills  ol  Maf- 
cali,  and  great  quantities  of  black  land  to  Medina, 
and  even  quite  over  the  flrait  to  Reggio  in  Calabria. 
On  the  fhifting  of  the  wind  to  the  northward  this 
£and  reached  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Agolta.  Two  days 
after  the  mountain  opened  again,  and  a  new  torrent  of 
lava  was  difcharged  ;  which,  however,  advanced  very 
llowlv  towards  the  plain,  moving  only  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  in  a  day.  It  continued  to  flow  in  this  manner 
for  fix  days,  when  every  thing  appeared  fo  quiet,  that 
the  Canon  Recupero  fet  out  to  view  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place. 

ourfe  of  That  gentleman’s  defign  was  to  trace  the  courfe  of 
c“r^ent  the  dreadful  torrent  of  water  above-mentioned.  This 

lecuptro  ^e  was  vel7  eafily  enabled  to  do  by  the  ravages  it  had 
made  ;  and,  by  following  the  channel  it  had  cut  all 
the  way  from  the  fea  to  the  fummit  of  the  volcano,  he 
found  that  this  immcnfe  quantity  ot  water  had  iflued 
from  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain.  After  illuing 
from  the  crater,  and  increafing  its  Hream  by  palling 
through  and  melting  the  fnow  which  lay  immediately 
below  the  fummit,  it  deftroyed  in  an  inftant  a  fine  and 
cxtenfive  forell  of  fir-trees.  All  of  thele  were  tom  up 
by  the  violence  of  the  current,  though  many  were  no 
lefs  than  24  or  30  inches  in  diameter.  He  obierved 
that  the  great  Hream  had,  in  its  delcent,  divided  itlelf 
into  four  branches  ;  and  thefe  had  again  fubdivided 
themfelves  into  feveral  fmaller  ones,  eafilv  diftinguilh- 
able  by  the  quantity  of  fand  they  had  depofited.  Af¬ 
terwards  reuniting  their  ftreams,  they  formed  many 
illands,  and  rivers  900  feet  in  breadth,  and  ol  a  depth 
which  could  not  eafilv  be  determined.  Proceeding 
farther  down,  and  Hill  forcing  its  way  among  the  beds 
of  old  lava,  the  channel  of  the  waters  was  widened  to 
1500  feet,  until  it  was  again  contracted  in  the  valleys 
as  before.  F.verv  object  which  Hood  in  the  way  of 
this  tremendous  torrent  was  moved  Irom  its  place. 
Enormous  rocks  were  not  onlv  hurried  down,  but  le¬ 
veral  of  them  moved  to  more  elevated  fituations  than 
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thofe  they  formerly  occupied.  Whole  hills  of  lava  j£tna. 
had  been  removed  and  broken  to  pieces,  and  their  — *v— 1 •• ' 
fragments  lcattered  along  the  courfe  of  the  river,  and 
the  valleys  were  filled  up  by  vaft  quantities  of  fand 
which  the  waters  had  depofited.  Our  author  obferved, 
that  even  at  the  time  he  vifited  the  mountain,  about 
ten  years  after  the  eruption,  the  whole  fide  of  it  ftill 
bore  the  marks  of  this  deluge. 

On  M.  Houel’s  arrival  at  Jaci  Catena,  he  inquired 
for  the  phyfician  of  the  place  ;  it  being  cuftomary  for 
ftrangers  to  do  fo  who  want  to  learn  any  thing  con¬ 
cerning  the  curiofities  of  the  country,  as  the  phyfi- 
cians  there  are  generally  thofe  who  have  any  preten- 
fions  to  literature.  Ry  this  guide  he  was  fliown  a  Account  of 
well  which  they  call  Holy  Water.  There  is  a  flight  a^emark- 
of  Heps  from  the  furface  of  the  ground  to  that  of  the 
water.  This  well  itfelf  is  20  feet  wide  and  40  feet 
deep.  It  is  iupplied  by  three  different  fprings,  each 
of  which  is  laid  to  have  a  peculiar  tafte.  The  phy- 
fician  informed  our  author,  that  one  of  them  reieni- 
bled  milk  in  its  tafte ;  another  tailed  like  foap  j  and 
the  third  had  the  tafte  of  common  water :  but  our  au¬ 
thor,  after  tailing  each  of  them,  could  not  find  any  re¬ 
markable  difference. 

In  his  way  to  La  Trizza,  our  author  difeovered  Ancient 
fome  very  ancient  baths  with  ftoves.  They  had  been 
built  here  on  account  of  a  fpring  of  warm  lulphureous 
water,  fuppofed  to  be  excellent  for  the  cure  of  cuta¬ 
neous  diforders  ;  and  for  which  purpole  they  are  ftill 
made  ule  of.  They  are  now  called  the  Springs  of  St  Springs  of 
Venera ,  of  whom  there  is  an  image  here.  The  foun-  St  '  enera- 
tain  from  which  they  flow  is  on  a  level  with  the  furface 
of  the  ground.  The  water  talles  very  difagrecably  of 
fulphur  ;  and  depofites  a  quantity  of  white  impalpable 
powder,  adhering  to  herbs  and  llones  over  which  it 
pall'es.  This  fubllance  our  author  calls  the  cream  of 
Julphur ;  though  it  is  probably  a  lelenitic  fubllance 
formed  by  the  decompolition  of  the  fulphur,  and  the 
union  of  its  acid  with  fome  calcareous  matter  which 
held  it  in  folution  before. 

From  this  place  our  author  proceeded  to  the  fea-port  Bafaltic 
of  Trizza,  a  l'mall  place,  which  with  the  adjacent  eoun-  rocks  a  1,0,11 
try  contains  only  about  300  inhabitants.  Off  the  bar-TnzZil' 
hour  of  this  place  is  a  bafaltic  rock,  which  feems  to 
be  only  the  remains  of  a  much  larger  one  deftroyed  bv 
the  action  of  the  air.  All  round  are  long  ranges  of 
bafaltes,  the  fpecies  of  which  are  very  various. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cyclops  Hand  round  the  l'mall  har-  Rooks  of 
hour  of  La  Trizza:  and  from  this  view  we  perceive  a’1" 
number  of  rocks  of  very  different  heights.  All  of  them1  °!  ' 
appear  more  or  lets  above  water,  though  fome  are  fo 
low  that  they  cannot  be  feen  without  approaching 
very  near  •,  and  this  circumftance  renders  the  harbour 
inacceflible  to  veffels  of  any  coniiderable  burden,  at  the 
fame  time  that,  by  reafon  of  the  depth  of  the  fea,  it 
is  impollible  either  to  cut  or  unite  them  bv  a  mole. 

The  principal  of  thefe  rocks  is  the  extremity  of  an 
illand,  one  half  of  which  is  cnmpoled  of  lava  placed  on 
a  bafaltic  bafo ;  over  this  is  a  cruft  of  pozzolana,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  kiud  of  white  calcareous  matter  of  a 
pretty  hard  and  compact  confidence  ;  and  which,  by 
the  action  of  the  air,  allumes  the  appearance  of  knot¬ 
ty  porous  wood.  On  this  lubjeCt  otir  author  obferves, 
that  “  the  rock  at  lome  fornu  r  period,  had  become 
fo  hard  as  to  fplit,  and  the  clefts  were  then  filled  up 

with 
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jEtna.  "with  a  Ten’  hard  matter  which  was  porous  on  all  fides 
- - v— like  fcorise.  That  matter  afterwards  l'plit  alio  y  leav¬ 
ing  large  interfaces,  which  ia  their  turn  have  been 
filled  up  with  a  kind  of  compound  yellow  matter.  The 
ifland  appears  to  have  been  formerly  inhabited,  but  is 
at  prefent  deilitute  both  of  inhabitants  and  of  cul¬ 
ture,  only  the  people  of  La  Trizza  feed  a  few  goats 
upon  it.” 

Different  To  the  fouthward  of  the  harbour  of  La  Trizza  we 
kinds  of  obferve  feveral  fragments  of  balaltes,  both  in  the  form 
taialtes.  0f  ncecj)e3)  aad  in  that  cf  prifinatic  columns  of  a  very 
regular  form,  and  which  may  he  eafily  feparated  from 
one  another.  From  the  pofition  in  which  thel'e  frag¬ 
ments  are  difpofed,  it  appears  that  the  mat's  to  which 
thev  belong  mult  have  fullered  fome  very  violent  fhock ; 
otherwife  inch  huge  rocks  could  never  have  been  bro¬ 
ken,  overturned,  and  Scattered  in  directions  io  very  dif- 
.ferent  from  their  original  pofitions.  In  one  of  thefe 
ruins  there  are  fome  parts  harder  than  the  reft,  winch 
withftand  the  action  of  the  air,  while  the  intervening 
lpaces  yield  to  it,  and  appear  to  be  thus  deftroyed.  In 
fome  others  this  effect  is  much  more  remarkable  5  be- 
caul’e  the  columns  happen  to  be  much  farther  advanced 
towards  a  ftate  of  diflolution,  the  parts  of  which  they 
conllft  being  already  disjointed  y  and  in  each  ol  thole 
which  project  we  perceive  a  fillure  :  which  Ihows  that 
each  of  thel'e  parts  may  be  divided  into  two.  “  1  hey 
are  indeed  (fays  our  author)  actually  divided,  and 
dii'plav  a  convexity  iffuing  from  a  concavity,  like 
a  pile  of  hats  placed  one  upon  another,  when  they  are 
removed  one  by  one  •,  which  is  a  very  curious  fingula- 
ritv.” 

Promon-  Continuing  liis  journey  ft  ill  fouthward,  our  author 
tory  of  the  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  the  Caftel  d’Aci.  This 
d  ^C1is  the  moil  Angularly  curious  of  all  that  are  in  the 
'  Llcn  L  ’  neighbourhood  of  /Etna.  The  ancient  niafs  of  it  is  en- 
cloi'ed  between  two  bodies  of  lava  of  a  more  modern 
origin.  Thefe  compofc  the  rocks  on  which  Caftel 
d’Aci  is  fituated,  and  which  lie  under  the  foil  of  the 
adjacent  country.  Beyond  that  city  arc  the  immenfe 
plains  of  the  lower  part  cf  ./Etna.  Thefe  gradually 
rife  till  they  reach  the  fumniit,  which  is  hid  among 
the  clouds.  The  promontory  is  almoft  entirely  coin- 
poled  of  bafaltes,  the  intcrftices  of  which  are  filled  up 
with  a  vellowilh  matter,  which  leems  to  be  a  clay 
nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  formerly  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  in  the  ifland  of  La  Trizza.  It  alfo  covers  the 
mafs  of  bafaltes,  and  has  produced  both  the  fuperior 
and  anterior  parts  of  the  promontory.  Here  our  author 
law  a  number  of  women  employed  in  walhing  webs  oi 
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cloth  in  the  lea :  and  takes  notice  of  the  dexterous  me¬ 
thod  thev  have  of  lifting  it  up  in  folds,  and  packing  it 
on  their  heads  in  bundles,  without  receiving  any  aifift- 
ance.  At  the  foot  of  this  promontory  are  many  curious 
bal'altic  rocks. 

All  along  the  eaftem  fide  of  Mount  /Etna  the  foil  is 
broken,  but  filled  with  beautiful  varieties  of  bafaltes, 
highly  worthy  of  obfervation.  Indeed,  according  to 
our  author’s  opiuyan,  there  is  no  volcano  in  Europe  io 
rich  as  /Etna  in  bafaltes,  nor  where  fo  many  curious  fi¬ 
gures  of  it  are  to  be  feen. 

M.  Houel  having  fpent  fome  more  time  in  vifiting 
the  bafaltic  columns  around  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
let  out  from  Aci  to  vifit  the  famous  chefnut  tree  for  an 
hundred  horfes  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  In 


his  way  thither  he  puffed  through  the  villages  of  For-  ^tna. 
tezza,  Mangamo,  St  Leonardo,  St  Matteo,  and  La 
Maccbia.  The  landfcapes  of  each  of  thefe  places  by 
itfelf  are  extremely  beautiful ;  but  the  country  between ' 
them  is  a  frightful  wild  defert,  prelenting  to  the  eye 
nothing  but  exteufive  plains  of  black  lava,  which  at  a 
diftauce  have  the  appearance  of  vaft  quantities  of  pit- 
coal.  The  roads  became  rougher  as  they  advanced  y 
hut  the  adjoining  fields  allumed  a  more  pleafing  ai'pect. 

The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  torrents  of  lava  (by  which 
the  plains  are  rendered  unfit  for  vegetation  for  a  great 
number  of  vears)  have  rolled  rapidly  down  the  more, 
lleep  fides  of  the  mountain  without  deftroying  the  ferti- 
litv  of  the  foil. 

Travelling  through  very  difficult  roads,  and  often 
incommoded  with  dangerous  precipices,  our  author  at 
laft  arrived  at  the  celebrated  cheiiiut  tree,  which  was 
the  chief  object  of  this  journey.  Fie  obferves,  that,  Great  nmn- 
ali  over  this  fide  of  the  mountain,  the  chefnut  trees  hereof  cliet- 
thrive  very  well,  and  are  carefully  cultivated  by  thein-nut  trces' 
habitants.  They  are  worked  into  hoops  for  calks,  and 
a  confiderable  trade  i  1  carried  on  in  this  article.  The  Particular 
great  one  which  he  came  to  vifit,  exceeds  the  fize  ofaccount  of 
other  trees  io  much,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  ^esie“t 
greateft  admiration.  It  has  its  name  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumftance.  Jean  of  Arragon  lpent  fome  time  in 
Sicilv  on  her  way  from  Spain  to  Naples.  M  bile  here. 

Hie  viiited  Mount  /Etna,  attended  by  her  principal  no¬ 
bility  5  and  happening  to  be  overtaken  by  a  ftorm, 
they  took  lhclter  under  this  tree,  whole  branches  were 
fufficiently  extenfive  to  cover  them  all.  Bv  others, 
however,  tiffs  ftorv  is  treated  as  a  mere  fable. 

According  to  our  author’s  account,  this  chefnut  tree 
is  160  feet  in  circumference,  which  is  lets  than  Mr  Bry- 
done’s  account  ot  it,  but  quite  hollow  within  :  which, 
however,  affe&s  not  its  verdure ;  for  the  chefnut  tree, 
like  the  willow,  depends  upon  its  bark  for  fubfiftence, 
and  by  age  loles  its  internal  part.  As  the  cavity  of  A  houfe 
this  enormous  mafs  is  very  confiderable,  the  people  ijn.<!lnve"  _ 
have  built  a  houie  in  it,  "where  they  have  an  oven  lor  j10jj0W  0f 
drving  nuts,  almonds,  and  cbefnuts,  &c.  ot  which  theyjt. 
make  tonferves.  They  frequently  fupply  themfclves 
with  wood  from  the  tree  11111011  encircles  their  houl'c, 
fo  that  it  leems  likely,  in  a  lliort  time,  to  go  to  ruin 
through  the  though tlets  ingratitude  ot  its  inhabitants, 
to  whom  it  gives  protection. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  tree  was  compofcd  ofisnotcom- 
a  number  of  others  grown  together  y  but  our  author  ispofed  of  a 
of  a  different  opinion.  For  lie  fupnoles  that  the  bark'mmlicr  ° 
and  outer  part  ol  the  wood  have  been  rent  aiunder,  t0.rclilcr. 
and  that  by  a  natural  motion  the  divided  parts  of  the 
bark  feeking  to  reunite,  or  rather  to  fhelter  themfelvea 
from  the  action  of  the  external  air,  are  bent  inwards 
fo  as  to  form  circular  arcs,  which  may  indeed  be  taken 
for  fo  many  different  trees,  though  they  appear  properly 
to  belong  to  the  fame  trunk.  / 

Befides  this,  there  is  abundance  of  other  trees  in  Other  tree; 
the  neighbourhood  very  remarkable  for  their  fize.  di" 
Our  traveller  was  fliown  a  number  of  young  trees  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  all  very  beautiful  and  ftraight,  and 
almoft  as  i’mooth  as  poliflied  marble.  One  ol  tbefe 
was  38  feet  in  circumference,  and  there  was  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  nearly  cf  the  fame  fize.  Among  thele 
there  were  feven  Handing  together,  which  have  receiv¬ 
ed  the  name  of  the  feven  brethren.  Another  is  deno¬ 
minated 
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TEtna.  initiated  the  Jhip,  from  the  general  figure  of  its  top, 

'  ■  — v  u-  1  which  has  fome  flight  refemblance  to  a  fliip.  Its  dia¬ 
meter  is  25  feet,  fo  that  the  circumference  cannot  he 
lefs  than  75.  In  thefe  extenfive  forefts,  however,  there 
are  chefnut  trees  of  every  age  and  iize. 

Snow  grot-  Our  author’s  next  vifit  was  paid  to  a  fnow  grotto, 
to  dcfcrib-  being  one  0f  thofe  magazines,  where  that  article,  fo  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  hot  climate  of  Sicily,  is  preferved  for 
Foreft  ®f  ^  ufe,  Jn  way  thither  he  vifited  the  forell  of  pines  ; 
vraySto*it  &  *s  much  lurroutided  by  rocks  and  precipices, 

that  it  is  fcarcelyacceilible  j  and  vaft  numbers  of  the  trees 
are  dying  of  old  age.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  pea- 
fants,  however,  now  and  then  attempt  to  carry  them  oft. 
Our  author  faw  one  of  them  at  this  work.  It  was 
drawn  bv  oxen,  who  were  yoked  to  it  by  a  chain  con¬ 
nected  with  the  beam  by  an  iron  cramp.  Eut  the  ex¬ 
treme  roughnefs  of  the  road  made  the  tree  leap  and 
bound  in  inch  a  manner,  that  the  poor  creatures  were 
every  moment  in  danger  of  having  their  legs  broken,  or 
being  hurried  over  precipices  along  with  their  driver  j 
accidents  which  happen  not  unfrequently,  and  which 
render  this  occupation  lefs  generally  practifed  than  other- 
wife  it  would  be. 

The  fnow  grotto  is  but  lately  formed,  by  the  aCtion 
of  the  waters  under  the  beds  of  lava  carrying  away 
the  flratum  of  pozzolana  below  them.  It  is  litu- 
ated  on  a  mount  named  Finocchio ,  which,  though  of 
very  confiderable  ftze,  is  only  a  protuberance  on  the 
fide  of  /Etna.  It  has  been  repaired  in  the  infide  at  the 
expence  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  who  have  hired  this 
as  well  as  feveral  other  caverns  in  the  mountain  for  the 
purpol’e  of  holding  fnow,  which  they  have  Hill  more 
occafion  for  in  their  iflknd  than  the  inhabitants  of  Si¬ 
cily.  There  are  two  openings  above,  at  which  they 
throw  in  the  fnow ;  and  flights  of  fleps  have  been  cut 
to  thefe  as  well  as  in  the  internal  parts.  A  confider¬ 
able  extent  of  ground  is  levelled  and  enclofed  with  high 
walls  above  the  grotto  •,  fo  that  when  the  wind,  which 
at  this  elevation  blows  with  great  violence,  carries  the 
fnow  down  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain,  it 
is  flopped  and  detained  by  the  walls  of  this  enclofure. 
It  is  then  thrown  into  the  grotto,  where  the  thicknefs  of 
the  beds  of  lava  which  cover  it  prevents  any  impreffion 
How  the  from  the  fummer  heat.  When  the  feafon  for  exporta- 
tnowk  pre-tjon  comes  on  the  fnow  is  put  into  large  bags,  and 
prefled  into  them  as  clofe  as  poflihle.  Ihus  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  compaCt  and  heavy,  and  likewife  runs  lefs  rifk  of 
being  affeCted  by  the  heat.  It  is  then  carried  out  upon 
men’s  flioulders,  and  conveyed  to  the  fliore  on  mules. 
Before  it  is  put  into  the  bags,  the  lumps  of  fnow  are 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  leaves,  which  is  another  pre- 
fervative  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  frefli  congelation 
of  the  little  which  melts,  unites  the  malfes  fo  together, 
that  our  author  informs  us  he  has  fcen  pieces  of  the  fnow 
preferved  in  this  manner  which  looked  like  the  faireft 
and  mod  trnnfparcnt  cryflal. 

Our  author’s  next  exenrfion  was  to  Mount  BolTo, 
or  the  Red  Mountain,  which  is  one  of  the  mouths  of 
./Etna,  and  through  which  it  dilcharges  from  time  to 
time  great  quantities  of  lava,  fund,  allies,  &c.  It  is  the 
mod  celebrated  of  all  the  numerous  mouths  which  have 
opened  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  though  it  has  be¬ 
come  fo  noted  only  for  having  poured  forth  the  matter 
of  the  great  eruption  in  1669,  and  which  is  the  mod 
remarkable  of  any  recorded  in  hiflory. 

Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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“  When  a  new  crater  (fays  our  author)  is  formed  j£tna. 
on  Mount  ./Etna,  it  is  always  in  confequence  of  fome  v  ' 
ihock  that  is  powerful  enough  to  break  the  arches  ofNevr.cra' 
its  caverns.  Doubtlefs  it  is  inconceivable  that  there  lormcf{ 
ihould  be  any  agent  endowed  with  ftich  force  j  but 
when  fu'ch  a  fracture  is  once  made,  it  is  neceflarily 
very  largC,  and  the  l'urface  of  the  ground  above  cannot 
but  be  broken  in  feveral  different  places  at  confiderable 
diflances  from  one  another.  The  matter  which  is  dii- 
charged  always  ifl’ues  from  the  principal  opening  and 
thofe  adjoining  to  it.  None  of  thefe  mouths,  however, 
continue  open,  excepting  that  which  is  directly  in 
the  line  in  which  the  matter  is  difeharged  )  the  lava 
foon  choking  up  thofe  which  are  in  a  more  oblique  di¬ 
rection.” 

Our  author  went  down  one  of  thefe  openings  with 
torches  •,  but  could  not  reach  the  bottom,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold.  The 
del’cent  was  extremely  difficult,  and  became  more  fo  in 
proportion  as  he  advanced.  This  crater  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  the  opening  through  which  he  delcended 
ivas  in  one  extremity  :  but  he  was  tempted  to  think 
that  the  crater  which  rifes  above  it  had  been  formed 
of  matter  difeharged  by  another  mouth  :  or  perhaps  it 
might  have  had  a  more  centrical  opening,  .through 
which  the  Hones,  land,  &c.  which  form  the  crater  were 
difeharged. 

Four  of  the  mouths  of  this  mount  appear  to  be 
compofed  of  a  reddiffi  pozzolana,  which  has  procured 
it  the  name  of  the  Red  Mountain  ;  but  when  we  aicend 
the  pyramids,  or  rather  funnels  which  they  form,  we 
find  them  compofed  of  different  coloured  layers  of  land. 

Some  of  thefe  are  of  a  bluiih-gray  colour,  others  of  a 
fine  yellow,  and  fome  of  a  kind  of  green  formed  by  a 
mixture  of  gray  and  yellow,  while  others  arc  of  a  red  co¬ 
lour.  A  great  number  of  fmall  cryftals,  black  fchoerls, 
and  granites  are  found  among  them,  as  well  as  pieces 
of  fc.oria,  which  had  been  difeharged  by  the  volcano  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  and  glutinous  matter.  All  thefe 
mouths  have  internally  the  form  of  a  funnel,  and  their 
fhape  is  pearly  that  of  a  mutilated  cone  or  round  py¬ 
ramid.  This  is  the  natural  and  unavoidable  conlequence 
of  the  perpendicular  fall  of  the  pulverized  matter  which 
the  volcano  difeharges  from  the  orifice  at  the  bottom. 

The  fides  of  the  craters  are  not  all  of  one  height  ;  the 
parts  to  the  eafi  and  well  being  confiderably  higher  than 
the  intermediate  fummits,  becaufe  the  currents  of  the 
allies  palled  alternately  from  eaH  to  weft,  and  fell  upon 
thefe  fides  in  greater  quantities  than  on  the  others  ; 
which  circumflance  lias  given  to  the  volcano  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  two  fummits. 

M.  Houel,  having  finillied  his  obfervations  011  Monte  Convent  of 
Roffo,  returned  to  the  convent  of  Nicolofi,  which  is  Nieolofi  dc- 
now  only  a  lioule  for  tlu*  entertainment  of  travellers.  ^cn*JC 
The  Benedidtines  of  Catania,  to  whom  it  belongs,  vilit 
this  place  only  when  in  an  ill  flate  of  health,  as  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  air  renders  it  very  falutary  to  the  human 
conflitution.  A  folitary  brother,  however,  relides  here 
to  take  care  of  the  houfe,  and  to  luperintend  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  neighbouring  plai’  .  Thofe  fathers 
once  poffeffed  an  extenfive  and  very  fertile  tratt  of 
land  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  eruptions  of  /Etna 
have,  rendered  it  totally  incapable  of  cultivation.  This 
houfe  Hands  at  a  very  confiderable  height,  being  no 
lefs  than  2496  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lea.  Set- 
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ting  out  from  this  place  three  hours  before  day,  our 
traveller  directed  his  courfe  towards  the  grotto  oi  the 
goats.  In  his  way  thither,  he  paffed  over  feveral 
plains  of  lava,  tome  of  them  ancient  aud  others  more 
modern  :  but  the  roads  were  extremely  rough  and 
dangerous  ;  or  rather,  as  our  author  exprefies  himfelf, 
there  was  no  track  or  path  meriting  the  name  of  a 
road.  In  two  hours  they  reached  the  Regione  Sylvoia, 
where  an  immenfe  foreft  furrounds  the  mountain,  and 
which  has  undoubtedly  been  planted  by  the  hand  of 
nature  :  for  there  the  ground  is  fo  high,  fo  full  of 
precipices,  and  fo  entirely  uninhabitable,  that  no  hu¬ 
man  being  could  ever  think  of  making  plantations  on 
it  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  winds  could  take 
up  feeds  from  the  plains  to  fow  them  on  fuch  a  lofty 
fituation. 

Thefe  majeflic  forells  of  iEtna  afford  a  fingular  fpec- 
tacle,  and  bear  no  refemblance  to  thofe  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Their  verdure  is  more  lively,  and  the  trees  of 
which  they  confifl  are  of  a  greater  height.  Thefe  ad¬ 
vantages  they  owe  to  the  foil  whereon  they  grow  j  for 
the  foil  produced  by  volcanoes  is  particularly  favour¬ 
able  to  vegetation,  and  every  fpecies  of  plants  grows 
here  with  great  luxuriance.  In  feveral  places,  where 
wre  can  view  their  interior  parts,  the  molt  enchanting 
profpects  are  difplayed.  The  haw  thorn  trees  are  ot  an 
immenfe  fize.  Our  author  iawr  feveral  of  them  of  a 
regular  form,  and  which  he  was  almoll  tempted  to  take 
for  large  orartge  trees  cut  artificially  into  the  figures 
they  reprelented.  The  beeches  appear  like  as  many 
ramified  pillars,  and  the  tufted  branches  of  the  oak 
like  clofe  bufhes  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  iun. 
The  appearance  of  the  woods  in  general  is  exceedingly 
pifturefque,  both  by  reafon  of  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  the  trees,  and  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
which  makes  them  rife  like  the  feats  in  an  amphitheatre, 
one  row  above  another ;  dil’pofing  them  all’o  in  groups 
and  glades,  fo  that  their  appearance  changes  to  the  eye 
at  every  Hep  ;  and  this  variety  is  augmented  by  acci¬ 
dental  circuruffances,  as  the  fituation  of  young  trees, 
among  others  venerable  for  their  antiquity  ;  the  eftects 
of  florins,  which  have  often  overturned  large  trees, 
while  Items  fliooting  up  from  their  roots,  like  the  Ler,- 
naean  hydra,  fliow  a  number  of  heads  newly  l’prung  to 
make  up  that  which  was  cut  off. 

About  three  hours  after  the  departure  of  our  tra¬ 
vellers  from  St  Nicholas,  they  reached  the  grotto  of 
the  goats.  It  is  formed  by  a  bed  of  lava,  which  ha¬ 
ving  flowed  over  a  pile  of  land  and  pozzolana  while  in 
a  fluid  ftate,  fettled  and  cooled  in  that  fituation  ;  and 
the  fand  or  pozzolana  being  afterwards  carried  off  by 
the  filtration  of  water  through  the  lava,  a  void  lpace 
has  been  left,  which  the  torrents  have  gradually  en¬ 
larged  to  its  prefect  fize. 

This  grotto  Hands  about  5054  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fla,  according  to  the  calculations  of  M.  de 
Sauflure.  It  affords  a  retreat  for  thofe  travellers  W'ho 
vifit  the  fummit  of  iEtna,  who  generally  refrelh  thenr- 
ielves  by  taking  a  repalt  and  making  a  fire  at  the  en¬ 
try,  for  which  there  is  plenty  of  dry  wood  at  hand  ; 
while  the  fand  lerves  for  a  bed  to  repofe  on.  Here  our 
author  and  his  company  flipped,  and  about  midnight 
fet  off  for  the  fummit.  They  had  the  advantage  of 
thejnoon-light  ;  and  our  author  advifes  all  thofe  who 
intend  to  vifit  the  top  of  iEtna,  to  take  fuch  a  time  for 


their  journev  as  may  enable  them  to  enjoy  this  advaii-  JEuiz. 
tage.  As  they  advanced  beyond  the  grotto  of  the  *  * 

goats,  the  trees  became  gradually  thinner.  In  a  A101'1  tte^hiVhett 
time  they  were  fo  thin,  that  they  might  readily  beparts^f 
counted ;  and,  proceeding  ftill  farther,  only  a  very  few  yEtna. 
were  feen  flattered  here  and  there,  whole  beauty  and 
fize  were  diminiihed  feemingly  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  A  few  clumps  of  trees  and  tome  tufts  of 
odoriferous  herbs  were  nowr  only  to  be  ieen  5  and  in  a 
little  time  thefe  alfo  became  thinner,  afluming  a  wi¬ 
thered  or  flunted  appearance.  There  they  are  nothing 
but  the  languiiliing  remains  of  an  abortive  vegetation  ; 
and  a  few  paces  further  even  this  difappeared,  aud  the 
eye  was  prelented  only  with  barren  land. 

Having  now  got  above  the  region  of  the  trees,  they  Snowy  and 
entered  the  third,  which  our  author  denominates  the  re-  barren  re¬ 
gion  of  lnow  and  fterility.  The  wind  became  more 
briik  aud  keen  as  they  advanced,  io  that  they  could 


heads  ;  and  our  au- 


flarce  keep  their  hats  upon  their 
thor  loll  his,  though  tied  on  with  a  handkerchief. 

Here  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  crofs  coniider- 
able  ilreams  of  water  formed  by  the  melting  of  the 
flow.  In  general  the  lurface  was  iuificiently  hard  to 
bear  them  5  but  our  author’s  mule  once  iunk  up  to  her 
belly,  and  was  not  extricated  without  great  difficulty. 

Having  at  laft  overcome  all  difficulties,  they  arrived  Plain  on 
at  the  large  plain  on  the  fummit  of  ^Etna,  and  in  the  the  fummit 
midft  of  which  is  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  It  is  en- ol  tlia' 
tirely  compofld  of  lava,  cinders,  ice,  and  flow  ;  and 
has  been  ftyled,  ironically  as  our  author  thinks,  Monte 
Frumente.  Here  the  wind  continued  to  blow  with  ^  hid  ex- 
exceffive  violence  ;  and  our  author  informs  us,  that  in'joj1e^ty 
order  to  have  any  notion  of  its  keennefs,  we  mult  be  },ere- 
accuitomed  to  feel  it  on  l'ome  very  elevated  Ration,  as 
it  is  impollible  to  judge  from  what  we  feel  at  inferior 
altitudes.  They  took  lhelter  behind  a  lump  ot  lava, 
the  only  one  which  appeared  in  the  whole  plain,  and, 
which  our  author  fays,  would  feem  deligned  expreisly 
for  the  lhelter  of  travellers.  Here  they  lay,  wrapped 
up  in  their  cloaks,  for  an  hour  :  but  as  loon  as  it  was 
day,  fo  that  they  could  diftinguilh  the  place  where  the 
fun  was  to  rife,  they  got  up,  and  advanced  towards 
the  ruins  of  the  building  known  by  the  name  ol  the 
Philojopher's  Tower.  The  wind  ftill  blew  io  violently, 
that  after  an  effort  of  four  minutes  they  fell  down  ex- 
haulled  :  but  the  extreme  cold  obliging  them  again  to 
get  up,  they  made  a  fecond  attempt ;  and  after  feveral 
intermiffions  of  this  kind,  at  lalt  accomplilhed  their  de- 
fign.  They  were  iurprifld,  however,  to  find  nothing 
but  the  corner  of  a  wall  net  more  than  two  feet  high, 
conliiting  of  two  rows  of  unpolilhed  Hones  ;  great  part 
of  it  having  been  probably  buried  by  the  land  and 
other  matters  diflharged  by  the  mountain.  Here,  be¬ 
ing  flickered  from  the  wind,  and  the  day  advancing, 
they  began  to  enjoy  the  glorious  profpcCt  which  every 
moment  became  more  extend ve.  At  the  riling  ot  the 
fun,  the  horizon  was  ferene,  without  a  lingle  cloud. 

“  The  coait  of  Calabria  (fays  our  author)  was,  as  yet  Eiteniive 
undiftinguifhable  from  the  adjoining  flay  but  in  a  lhort  profpeft. 
time  a  fiery  radiance  began  to  appear  trom  behind  the 
Italian  hills,  which  bounded  the  eatlern  part  of  the  pro- 
fpeCt.  The  fleecy  clouds,  which  generally  appear  early 
in  the  morning,  were  tinged  with  purple ;  the  atmolphere 
became  Hrongly  illuminated,  and,  reflecting  the  rays  of 
the  riling  fun,  appeared  tilled  with  a  bright  effulgence 
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^Etua.  of. flame.  The  immenfe  elevation  of  the  fummit  of 
— v —  J  /Etna  made  it  catch  the  fiiil  i-ays  of  the  fun’s  light, 
whofe  vaft  fplendour,  while  it  dazzled  the  eyes,  diffufed 
a  moll  cheriihing  and  enlivening  heat,  reviving  the  fpi- 
rits,  and  diffufing  a  pleafant  lenlation  through  the  foul. 
But  though  the  heavens  were  thus  enlightened,  the  lea 
Hill  retained  its  dark  azui'e,  and  the  fields  and  forells 
did  not  vet  reflect  the  rays  of  the  fun.  The  gradual 
riling  of  this  luminary,  however,  loon  diflfufed  his  light 
over  the  hills  which  lie  below  the  peak  of  /Etna. 
This  laft  Hood  like  an  iiland  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean, 
with  luminous  points  every  moment  multiplying  a- 
round,  and  fpreading  over  a  wider  extent  with  the 
greateft  rapidity.  It  was  as  if  the  univerfe  had  been 
obferved  fuddenly  fpringing  from  the  night  of  non- 
cxillence.  The  tall  forells,  the  lofty  hills,  and  exten- 
five  plains  of  /Etna,  now  prefented  themlelves  to  view. 
It3  bafe,  the  vail  tracts  of  level  ground  which  lie  adja¬ 
cent,  the  cities  of  Sicily,  its  parched  fiiores,  with  the 
dafhing  waves  and  vail  expanfe  of  the  ocean,  gradual¬ 
ly  prefented  themfelves,  while  fome  fleeting  vapour’s, 
which  moved  fwiftlv  before  the  wind,  fometimcs  veiled 
part  of  this  vail  and  magnificent  profpedt.”  In  a  fhort 
time  every  thing  was  difplaved  fo  dillindtly,  that  they 
Could  plainly  recognize  all  thofe  places  with  which  they 
were  before  acquainted.  On  the  fouth  were  feen  the 
hills  of  Camerata  and  Trapani  ;  on  the  north,  the 
mounts  Peleecrino  and  Thermini,  with  the  celebi’ated 
Enna  once  crowned  with  the  temples  of  Ceres  and 
Proferpine.  Among  thefe  mountains  were  feen  a  great 
many  rivers  running  down,  and  appearing  like  as  manv 
lines  of  glittering  filver  winding  through  a  variety  of 
rich  and  fertile  fields,  walking  the  walls  of  28  cities, 
while  their  banks  were  otherwife  filled  with  villages, 
hamlets,  &c.  rifing  among  the  ruins  of  the  moll  illu- 
flrious  republics  of  antiquity.  On  the  fouth  and  north 
were  obferved  the  rivers  which  bound  by  their  courfe 
the  vail  bafe  of  Mount  -’Etna,  and  afford  a  delightful 
profpect  to  the  eye  ’,  while  at  a  much  greater  diilance 
were  feen  the  iflcs  of  Lipari,  Alicudi,  Felicocide,  Pa- 
rinacia,  and  Stromboli. 

Having  enjoyed  for  fome  time  the  beauty  of  this 
magnificent  profpcft,  our  author  fet  about  making  a 
draught  of  the  place  from  which  the  view  was  taken  ; 
and  at  length  accomplilhcd  it,  notwithflanding  the 
great  impediments  lie  met  with  from  the  wind.  A- 
mong  the  objects  which  he  delineated  on  this  occafion, 
Plulofo-  the  Philofophcr’s  Tower  was  one.  It  feems,  he  fays, 
pher’s  tow-  not  to  be  very  ancient neither  the  materials  of  which 
Led  ^  conf‘fts>  nor  the  mode  of  architecture,  bearing  any 

refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Creeks  and  Romans.  The 
furrounding  plain  feems  to  confift  entirely  of  a  black 
fand  intermixed  with  pieces  of  fcoria,  which  have  been 
formerly  thrown  out  by  the  volcano.  Beyond  that 
plain,  which  riles  gently,  appears  a  cone,  the  fummit 
Dcfcription  which  is  the  volcanic  crater.  When  viewed  from 
«f  the  great  the  fouth  fide,  on  which  they  flood,  this  crater  feems 
eraicr.  to  conliil  of  a  number  of  fmall  hills.  Into  thefe  it  was 
broken  by  the  emiflion  of  the  boiling  torrent  in  the 
year  1755.  When  difeharged  from  the  crater,  thele 
waters  fpread  towards  the  right,  and  at  the  diilance 
of  a  mile  eaftward  fell  in  a  cafcade  from  a  prodigious 
-height. 

The  violence  of  the  wind  beginning  now  to  abate  a 
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little,  the  travellers  let  out  for  the  very  fummit,  in  or-  j£tna. 
der  to  take  a  view  of  the  great  crater ;  in  which  jour¬ 
ney  (our  author  fays)  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  peo¬ 
ple,  who  have  never  engaged  in  fuch  enterprifes,  conx- 
pi’ehend  all  the  obllacles  tliev  had  to  encounter.  This 
cone  (the  little  mountain  mentioned  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton)  is  compofed  of  alhes,  fand,  and  pozzolana, 
thrown  up  at  different  times  by  the  volcano.  The  ma¬ 
terials  are  fo  loofe,  that  the  adventurous,  traveller  finks 
about  mid-leg  at  every  Hep,  and  is  iu  conllant  terror 
ol  being  fwallowed  up.  At  lall,  when  the  fummit  is 
l’cached,  the  iulphureous  exhalations,  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  emitted  from  the  pores  of  the  mountain,  threat¬ 
en  fuffocation,  and  instate  the  fauces  and  lungs  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  produce  a  very  troublefome  and  incef- 
lant  cough.  The  loofenefs  of  the  foil,  which  gives 
way  under  the  feet,  obliges  the  tx-aveller,  evei’y  now 
and  then,  to  throw  himfelf  flat  on  his  belly,  that  fo  he 
may  be  in  lefs  danger  of  finking.  In  this  pollure  our 
author  viewed  the  wide  unfathomable  gulf  in  the 
middle  of  the  ci’ater  j  but  could  difeover  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  which  iffued  from  a  number  of 
lmall  apertures  fcattered  all  around,  and  accompanied 
with  a  kind  of  noil’e.  Another  and  more  oread ful  Horrid 
found,  however,  iffues  from  the  bowels  of  the  volcano,  noifes  ifluc 
and  which,  according  to  our  author,  “  llrikes  the  heart lromtlle 
with  ten’or,  lo  that  all  the  llrength  of  reafon  is  necef- 
iary  to  prevent  the  obferver  from  flying  with  precipi¬ 
tation  from  fuch  a  dreadful  place.”  Several  ti-avel- 


lers  who  had  vifited  this  cone  before  him,  were  fo  ter- 
rified  by  thefe  dreadful  founds,  that  they  fled  with 
the  utmoll  haile  till  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. 

Our  author  compares  thefe  founds  to  a  difeharge  of 
cannon  in  the  wide  abyfs  ;  the  noil’e  of  which  is  re¬ 
bellowed  throughout  all  the  caverns,  and  pi’oduccs  u 
found  perhaps  the  moll  alarming  that  can  be  imagined ; 
and  during  the  fhort  fpace  in  which  he  liflened,  feveral 
of  thefe  difeharges  were  heard  to  follow  one  another 
almoft  uninterruptedly. 

This  dreadful  noife,  our  author,  with  very  great  pro¬ 
bability,  fuppoles  to  be  occafioned  by  the  explofions  of 
the  internal  fire,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  focus  of  the  vol¬ 
cano:  which,  llriking  againll  the  fides  of  thefe  immenfe 
caverns,  the  founds  produced  are  re-echoed  through  their 
cavities,  and  probably  multiplied  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  j  fo  that  what  would  be  only  a  flight  explofion 
in  the  open  air,  occafions  a  found  more  tremendous  than 
the  loudell  thunder.  To  fuch  as  are  convinced  of  this, 
and  have  lufficient  courage  to  refill  the  firfl.  impreffions 
which  thefe  lounds  mull  unavoidably  occafion,  they  will 
in  a  Ihort  time  not  onlv  appear  exceedingly  fublime, 
but,  by  their  vai’iety,  even  fomewhat  agreeable.  “  They 
enable  us  (fays  our  author)  to  form  fome  conception 
of  the  fpace  through  which  they  mull  pafs  before  they 
reach  the  ear,  and  of  the  vail  extent  and  width  of  the 
hollows  of  the  mountain.” 

Having  for  fome  time  contemplated  this  awful  fpec-  Impo/Tilde 
tacle,  our  author  wilhed  to  meafure  the  crater  by  walk-*0  "“H* 
ing  round  it,  but  found  this  impoffible.  On  the  north 
fide  the  furface  is  hard  and  fmooth,  the  alhes  having 
been  fo  far  diffolved  bv  the  moillure  depofited  bv  the 
fmoke  as  to  cement  into  one  uniform  mafs.  This  is 
fometimcs  diffolved  even  into  a  fluid  flute,  in  fuch  a 
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/Etna.  manner  as  to  run  down  the  fides  of  the  cone  ",  fo  that 

* - v  -"  *  after  feveral  attempts,  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  abandon 

his  delign. 

Ei^ure  of  Fig.  2.  exhibits  a  view  of  the  crater  of  /Etna  taken 
the  crater,  on  the  brink  of  the  eaft  fide.  The  fore  ground  ( aq )  of 
the  figure  is  one  divifiou  of  the  crater.  Beyond  it  are 
two  eminences  b  and  c,  higher  than  that  on  which  iome 
human  figures  are  repreiented.  All  the  three  form  a 
triangle  nearly  equilateral  5  but  when  viewed  from  any 
confiderable  diftance,  only  two  ot  them  can  be  i'een } 
for  which  real'on  the  Sicilians  have  termed  the  mountain 
bicorne ,  or  double-horned. 

The  fmoke,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure,  iftues  from, 
all  quartet’s,  either  Irom  chinks  or  holes  icattered  over 
the  whole  crater.  But  the  fituation  of  the  principal 
mouth  is  in  the  rnidft  of  the  three  eminences.  Its 
diameter,  when  our  author  vifited  this  mountain,  was 
only  about  60  feet,  and  lo  filled  with  fimoke  that  no¬ 
thing  remarkable  could  be  difeovered.  Irom  the  height 
d,  the  rock  fituated  on  the  left  fide  ol  the  print,  and 
on  which  the  human  figures  are  reprefented,  all  the  way 
to  the  rock  e  on  the  right,  the  diftance  is  no  more  than 
900  feet.  Our  author  obferved,  that  the  cone  is  not 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  but  is  fituated  more 
towards  the  north  than  the  foutli.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  crofs  the  central  valley /,  on  account  of  the  loolenels 
of  the  ground,  and  that  there  was  no  object  apparently 
worthy  of  the  rilk  he  mull  run  in  fo  doing.  At  the 
nearelt  view  he  took,  it  was  only  obferved  that  there 
was  fnow  lying  in  feveral  parts  of  it,  though  the  heat 
which  otherwife  prevailed  leemed  to  be  very  intenle. 

The  fmoke  which  illues  from  the  crater  ot  /Etna  is 
generally  carried  in  a  direction  from  fouth  to  north  3 
and,  as  it  brings  along  with  it  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  water,  the  latter,  condenled  by  the  cold  winds, 
runs  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain  in  plentiful  ftreams, 
and  often  leaves  pretty  permanent  marks  ot  its  courie. 
Eruption  oflji  this  manner  he  accounts  lor  the  great  eruption  ot 
water  in  water  in  1755,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  occa- 
counted"  ^onR('  °nly  by  an  unufual  quantity  of  water  falling  into 
for!  6  the  burning  focus  of  the  mountain,  there  rarefied  into 
ileara,  and  afterwards  condenfed  by  the  coldneis  ot  the 
atmofphere. 

South  wind  Like  other  travellers  to  Mount  /Etna,  this  gentleman 
generally  found  the  wind  blowing  from  the  foutli,  and  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  a  fouth  wind  blows  here  more  frequently 
than  any  other,  as  lie  did  not  obferve  any  channels  cut 
by  the  water  on  any  other  fide  than  the  north.  He  had 
feveral  opportunities  of  making  this  obfervation,  having 
frequently  vifited  the  top  of  /Etna,  and  always  paid  at¬ 
tention  to  the  crater.  The  land  on  the  eaft  and  weft 
fides  was  always  loofe,  while  that  on  the  north  was 
compacted  into  a  folid  body.  The  three  fummits  were 
of  a  later  date  than  the  reft  of  the  crater,  having  been 
probably  thrown  up  by  fome  eruption  which  had  burll 
it  afunder.  The  black  fpots  on  the  fore  ground  repre- 
fent  a  number  of  hillocks  about  the  tize  of  mole-hills,, 
from  which  a  fulphureous  vapour  con !t anti y  illues,  and 
by  which  the  adjacent  ground  is  tinged  of  an  ochrey 
colour.  This  vapour  iffues  from  the  crevices  with  a 
kind  of  hollow  whittling  noife  ;  which,  with  the  volca¬ 
nic  thunder,  fmoke,  and  noxious  fmell,  render  it  very 
difagreeable  to  ftay  here  even  for  a  few  moments. 

The  fmoke  is  reprefented  in  the  figure  precifely  as  it 
appeared  on  the  day  that  he  afeended,  which  was  very 
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warm.  But  it  does  not  always  rife  in  this  manner  •,  for  .Etna, 
when  the  cold  is  very  intenle,  it  collects  into  a  both',  u“ 
and  thickens  around  the  edge  of  the  crater  :  on  which 
occafion  it  is  condenfed  into  water,  which  diffufes  itfelf 
around  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  mixing  with  the 
allies  converts  them  into  a  kind  ot  clay.  Ihe  cold  produced” 
on  the  top  of  this  mountain  is  fo  intenle,  that  travel-  ^  a  foutj, 
lers  very  often  find  their  clothes  inlufficient  to  protect  wind, 
them  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  luch  intenle  cold  is  al¬ 
ways  produced  by  a  iouth  wind.  Ihe  day'  that  our 
author  took  his  draught,  the  wind  blew  iaintly  from 
the  north. 

The  bafe  of  Mount  /Etna,  according  to  M.  Houel’s  Account 
obiervations,  conlills  of  alternate  layers  of  lava  and  raa-  t^et^af^ot 
rine  fubftances,  which  have  been  depofited  lucceffively  Qf  Mount 
one  upon  another.  Theie  alternate  layers  extend  to  /Etna, 
an  unknown  depth.  They  mull  needs  go  as  tar  down 
as  the  level  of  the  ftratum  of  lava  which  was  dileharged 
by  the  volcano  at  its  firft  origin.  The  laft  depofited 
by  the  tea  is  a  range  of  calcareous  mountains  of  a  con¬ 
fiderable  height,  and  which  are  placed  on  a  bafis  oi 
lava.  Beneath  that  layer  of  lava  is  another  of  fea 
pebbles,  which  are  well  known  to  be  rounded  by  their 
attrition  ag&inft  one  another  by  the  motion  of  the 
waves.  This  layer  is  of  a  confiderable  depth,  and  lies 
upon  a  yellowifli  rock  conlilling  of  a  fpecies  ol  indura¬ 
ted  land.  The  river  Simeto  flows  over  this  rock, 
which  it  has  cut  away  confiderably.  That  part  which 
is  at  prefent  the  bafe  of  the  river  is  much  higher  than 
the  bafe  of  /Etna  that  is  on  a  level  with  the  fea  ’,  and 
not  the  leaft  thing  occurs  to  iuggeft  an  idea  of  what 
has  been  the  primary  bafe  of  the  volcano.  Ihe  ma¬ 
rine  fubftances,  already  taken  notice  ot,  lie  nearly  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  more  or  lels  lo  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  lurface  on  which  they  have  been  depo¬ 
fited. 

/Etna  abounds  very  much  with  iprings,  fountains,  Great  num- 
and  even  livers  of  confiderable  magnitude.  Our  au- ^ 
tlior  has  computed,  that  it  all  the  water  flowing  down  j\jou 
the  fides  of  this  mountain  were  collected,  it  would  fill  /Etna, 
the  channel  of  a  river  36  feet  broad  and  6  in  depth. 

Many  of  the  Iprings  afford  fine  fait  iome  are  very 
pure,  and  others  are  impregnated  with  noxious  iub- 
ftances  ;  while  others  are  remarkable  lor  their  ufe  in 
dyeing  particular  colours. 

“  It  is  worthy  of  notice  (fays  our  author),  that  Whence 
ftreams  of  water,  fome  of  them  more  copious,  others  fucha  large 
more  lcanty,  are  i’een  to  illue  at  all  different  degrees  of 
height,  from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  rive(1> 
Even  in  fummer,  when  very  little  rain  falls  for  three 
or  four  months,  or  when  perhaps  for  that  (pace  there  is 
no  rain  at  all,  and  for  three  oi  which,  at  leaft,  there  is 
not  an  ounce  of  fnow  melted  ;  even  then  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  rivulets  continue  to  flow  down  the  fides  ol  /Et¬ 
na  ’,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  number  of  ftreams,  exter¬ 
nal  and  fubterraneous,  each  of  them  ieveral  feet  wide, 
are,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  country  people, 
plentifully  fupplied  with  water. 

“  As  the  trifling  quantity  of  fnow  which  is  melt¬ 
ed  here  even  in  the  midll  of  fummer,  and  the  Hill 
fmaller  quantity  depofited  by  the  clouds,  would  be 
totally  inlufficient  to  fupply  thole  ftreams,  and  mull 
be  all  abforbed  by  the  earth  for  the  fupport  of  vege¬ 
tation,  thole  ftreams  mull  proceed  from  fome  other 
caufe,  whole  effefts  are  more  copious  and  perma- 

ment- 
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.Etna.  nent.  This  caufe  is  the  evaporation  of  thofe  aqueous 
v~ '  particles  which  arife  from  the  conllant  ebullition  at  the 
Produced  bottom  of  the  volcanic  focus.  Thefe  iffuing  out  at  the 
by  thi  great  crater,  and  at  innumerable  chinks  in  the  iides  of 
poration  of  the  mountain,  are  loon  condenfed  by  the  cold  ol  that 
the  moua-  elevated  region  of  the  atmofphere,  and,  percolating 
tain.  through  the  earth,  give  birth  to  thofe  numerous  11  reams 

in  quellion. 

“  A  volcano,  according  to  my  ideas,  cannot  iubfifl 
without  water  3  nor  can  water  occupy  a  place  in  any 
volcanic  focus  without  being  changed  into  vapour. 
But  before  that  water  can  make  its  appearance,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  form  of  fmoke,  it  mull  have  filled  the 
whole  volcanic  cavern,  and  mull  have  been  forcibly 
prefled  by  the  action  of  the  fire  againll  its  fides  :  it 

mull  next  have  condenied,  and  allumed  the  form  ol 

water  3  in  which  Hate  it  mull  have  penetrated  through 
the  inclined  layers  of  land  and  pozzolana  which  in¬ 
tervene  betwixt  the  different  llrata  of  lava  ;  for  thele 
llrata  lie  one  above  another,  and  are  full  ol  chinks, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prefent  to  the  eye  an  appear¬ 
ance  pretty  much  relembling  that  of  the  inllde  ol  a 
tiled  roof.” 

Eruptions  It  has  been  a  quellion,  Whether  the  eruptions  of 

•f  Etna  Mount  /Etna  were  more  frequent  in  ancient  than  in 

more  Ire-  niodern  times?  At  firll  it  feems  impoflible  to  give  a 
ckntly  than  PrecHe  aniwer  to  fuch  a  quellion  J  but  when  we  confi- 
now.  der,  that  the  matter  in  the  volcanic  focus  was  then 
greater  in  quantity  than  at  prefent,  in  proportion  to  the 
(pace  which  it  occupied  ;  that  the  cavities  were  then 
fooner  filled  with  vapour  3  and  that  the  centre  of  the 
focus  was  then  lefs  remote,  we  will  not  hefitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  that  in  earlier  times  the  eruptions  were  more 
frequent  as  well  as  more  copious. 

Sicrns  of  an  The  firll  l'vmptom  of  an  approaching  eruption  is  an 
approach-  Jncreafe  of  the  fmoke  in  fair  weather  :  after  lonie  time, 
dun en,£>'  a  Pu^  °f  black  fmoke  is  frequently  feen  to  ilioot  up  in 
the  midd  of  the  white,  to  a  confiderable  height.  Thefe 
puffs  are  attended  with  confiderable  explofions  :  for 
while  \  efuvius  was  in  this  date,  Sir  W  llliam  Hamil¬ 
ton  went  up  to  its  top,  which  wras  covered  with  inow : 
and  perceiving  a  little  hillock  ol  fulphur,  about  fix 
feet  high,  which  had  been  lately  thrown  up,  and  burnt 
with  a  blue  flame  on  the  top,  he  was  examining  this 
phenomenon,  when  iuddenly  a  violent  report  was  heard, 
a  column  of  black  fmoke  (hot  up  with  violence,  and 
was  followed  by  a  reddifli  flame.  Immediately  a  diower 
of  Hones  fell  3  upon  which  he  thought  proper  to  retire. 
Phenomena  of  this  kind,  in  all  probability,  precede  the 
eruptions  of  /Etna  in  a  much  greater  degree. — The 
finoke  at  length  appears  wholly  black  in  the  day-time, 
and  in  the  night  has  the  appearance  of  flame  3  (Lowers 
of  aflies  are  lent  forth,  earthquakes  are  produced,  the 
mountain  difeharges  volleys  of  red-hot  Hones  to  a  great 
(might  in  the  air.  The  force  by  which  thele  Hones 
are  projected,  as  well  as  their  magnitude,  feems  to  lie 
in  proportion  to  the  hulk  of  the  mountain.  Signior 
Jtecupero  allured  Mr  Brydonc,  that  he  had  feen  im- 
mcufely  large  ones  thrown  perpendicularly  upwards  to 
the  height  of  7000  feet,  as  he  calculated  from  the  time 
they  took  to  arrive  at  the  earth  after  beginning  to  de- 
feend  from  their  grcateH  elevation.  'I  lie  largell  (lone, 
or  rather  rock,  that  was  ever  known  to  be  emitted  by 
Vefuvius,  was  12  feet  long  and  45  in  circumference. 
This  was  thrown  a  quarter  of  a  mile  3  hut  much  larger 


ones  have  been  thrown  out  by  Mount  /Etna,  ahnoH  in  Etna, 
the  proportion  in  which  the  latter  exceeds  \ efuvius  in  ~  ! 

bulk.  Along  with  thefe  terrible  fymptoms,  the  imoke 
that  iffues  from  the  crater  is  fometimes  in  a  highly 
electrified  Hate.  In  this  cafe,  the  (mall  aflies  which 
are  continually  emitted  from  the  crater,  are  attracted 
by  the  fmoke,  and  rife  with  it  to  a  great  height, 
forming  a  vail,  black,  and  to  appearance  denfe,  column  3 
from  this  column  continual  flalhes  of  forked  or  zig-zag  Thunder 
lightning  ifl’ue,  fometimes  attended  with  thunder,  and  and  liglit- 
fometimes  not,  but  equally  powerful  with  ordinary  ningfiom 
lightning.  This  phenomenon  was  obferved  by  Sir 
Vv  illiam  Hamilton  in  the  fmoke  ot  \  eluvius,  and  has 
alfo  been  taken  notice  of  in  that  of  /Etna  3  and  where 
this  electrified  fmoke  hath  ipread  over  a  trail  of  land, 
much  mifehief  hath  been  done  by  the  lightning  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  it. 

When  thefe  dreadful  appearances  have  continued 
fometimes  four  or  five  months,  the  lava  begins  to  make 
its  appearance.  This  is  a  llream  of  melted  mineral 
matters,  which  in  Vefuvius  commonly  boils  over  the 
top,  but  very  feldom  does  fo  in  /Etna  3  owing  to  the 
great  weight  of  the  lava,  which  long  before  it  can  be 
raifed  to  the  vaH  height  of  Mount  /Etna,  burfls  out 
through  fome  weak  place  in  its  fide.  Lpon  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  lava,  the  violent  eruptions  of  the  mountain 
generally,  though  not  always,  ceafe  3  for  if  this  burn¬ 
ing  matter  gets  not  fufficient  vent,  the  commotions  in- 
creafe  to  a  prodigious  degree. — In  the  night-time  the 
lava  appears  like  a  dream  of  fire,  accompanied  with 
flame  3  but  in  the  day-time  it  has  no  fuch  appearance  : 
its  progreis  is  marked  by  a  white  fmoke,  which  by  the 
reflection  of  the  red-hot  matter  in  the  night  afluraes  the 
appearance  of  flame. 

We  (hall  dole  this  article  with  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  different  eruptions  from  Mount  /Etna  which  are 
found  upon  record. 

1.  The  firH  mentioned  in  hiHory,  is  that,  of  which  Lift  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  (peaks,  but  without  fixing  the  period  eruptions 
at  which  it  happened.  That  eruption,  fays  he,  obliged  lrsrj) 

the  Sicani,  who  then  inhabited  Sicily,  to  forfake  the^^e  ^ 
eailern,  and  retire  to  the  iouthern,  part  of  the  ifland. 

A  long  time  after  that,  the  Sicilians,  a  people  of  Italy, 
migrated  into  Sicily,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  that 
part  of  the  ifland  which  had  been  left  defert  by  the  Si¬ 
cani. 

2.  The  fecond  eruption  known  to  have  iflued  from 
this  volcano,  is  the  fil’d  of'  the  three  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  3  of  none  of  which  he  fixes  the  date, 
mentioning  only  in  general,  that  (rom  the  arrival  ot 
the  firll  Greek  colonies  that  fettled  in  Sicily  (which 
was  in  the  nth  Olympiad,  and  correiponds  to  the 
734th  year  before  the  ChriHian  era),  to  the  88th 
Olympiad,  or  the  year  425  before  Clu’iH,  ./Etna  at 
three  different  times  difeharged  torrents  of  fire.  This 
fecond  eruption  happened,  according  to  Eufebius,  in  the 
days  of  Phalaris,  in  the  565th  year  before  the  ChriHian 
era.  The  affection  of  Eufebius  is  confirmed  by  a  letter 
from  that  tvrant  to  the  citizens  of  Catania,  and  the  an- 
fwerof  the  Catania  11s  (if,  after  Bentley’s  Differtations 
againd  their  authenticity,  any  credit  be  due  to  the 
I.pillles  of  Phalaris).  But  Diodorus  gives  both  thefe 
pieces. 

3.  The  third,  which  is  the  fecond  of  the  three  men¬ 
tioned  by  Thucydides,  happened  in  the  65th  Olym¬ 
piad, 
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yEtira.  piad,  in  the  477th  year  before  the  Chriftian  era,  when 
Xantippus  was  archon  at  Athens.  It  was  in  this  fame 
year  the  Athenians  gained  their  boafted  victory  over 
'Xerxes’s  general  Mardonius  near  Plataea.  Both  the 
eruption  of  the  volcano  and  the  victory  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  are  commemorated  in  an  ancient  infcription  on 
a  marble  table  which  ftill  remains.  An  ancient  medal 
exhibits  a  reprefentation  of  an  aftonifliing  deed  to  which 
that  eruption  gave  occafion.  Two  heroic  youths 
boldly  ventured  into  the  midft  of  the  flames  to  fave 
their  parents :  their  names,  which  well  deferved  to 
be  tranfmitted  to  future  ages  were  Amphinomus  and 
Anapius.  The  citizens  of  Catania  rewarded  io  noble 
atdeed  with  a  temple  and  divine  honours.  Seneca, 
Silius  Italicus,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  other  ancient 
authors,  mention  the  heroifm  of  the  youths  with  juft 
applaufe. 

4.  The  fourth  eruption,  the  third  and  laft  of  thofe 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  broke  out  in  the  S8th  Olym¬ 
piad,  in  the  425th  year  before  the  Chriftian  era.  It 
laid  wafte  the  territory  of  Catania. 

5.  The  fifth  is  mentioned  by  Julius  Obfequens  and 
Orafius,  who  date  it  in  the  confullhip  of  Sergius  Ful- 
vius  Flaccus  and  Quintus  C'alpurnius  Pifo,  nearly  133 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  It  was  confiderable  ; 
but  no  peculiar  fadts  are  related  concerning  it. 

6.  In  the  confullhip  of  Lucius  iEmilius  Lcpidus  and 
Lucius  Aurelius  Oreftes,  in  the  125th  year  before  the 
Chriftian  era,  Sicily  luffered  by  a  violent  earthquake. 
Such  a  deluge  of  fire  ftreamed  from  yEtna  as  to  render 
the  adjoining  fea  into  which  it  poured  abiolutely  hot. 
Orofius  fays,  that  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fifties  were 
deftroyed  by  it.  Julius  Obfequens  relates,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ifles  of  Lipari  ate  fuch  a  number  of 
thofe  fifties,  as  to  fuller,  in  confequence  of  it,  by  a  dil- 
temper  which  proved  very  generally  mortal. 

7.  Four  years  after  the  laft  mentioned,  the  city  of 
Catania  was  defolated  by  another  eruption,  not  lefs 
violent.  Orofius  relates,  that  the  roofs  of  the  lioufes 
were  broken  down  by  the  burning  allies  which  fell 
upon  them.  It  was  fo  dreadfully  ravaged,  that  the 
Homans  found  it  neceflary  to  grant  the  inhabitants  an 
exemption  from  all  taxes  for  the  lpace  of  ten  years,  to 
enable  them  to  repair  it. 

8.  A  fliort  time  before  the  death  of  Ciefar,  in  the 
43d  vear  before  Jefus  Chrift,  there  was  an  ^eruption 
from  Mount  yEtna.  Livy  mentions  it.  It  was  not 
diftinguifhed  by  any  thing  extraordinary.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  confidered  as  an  omen  of  the  death  of  Caelar. 

9.  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Caligula,  mentions  an 
eruption  from  Mount  iEtna  which  happened  in  the  40th 
year  after  the  Chrillian  era.  The  emperor  fled  on  the 
very  night  on  which  it  happened,  from  Meflina,  where 
he  at  that  time  happened  to  be. 

10.  Carrera  relates,  that  in  the  year  253,  there  was 
an  eruption  from  Mount  Hltna. 

11.  He  fpeaks  of  another  in  the  year  420  )  which 
is  alfo  mentioned  by  Photius. 

12.  In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  812, 
there  was  an  eruption  from  Hotna.  Geoflroy  of  Viter¬ 
bo  mentions  it  in  his  Chronicle. 

13.  In  the  year  1169,  on  the  4th  February,  about 
day-break,  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Sicily,  which 
was  felt  as  far  as  Reggio,  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the 
Jtrait.  Catania  was  reduced  by  it  to  ruins  ;  and  in 
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that  city  more  than  15,000  fouls  periftied.  The  bi- 
fliop,  with  44  monks  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  were  '■ 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  roof  of  the  church  of  St 
Agatha.  Many  caltles  in  the  territories  of  Catania 
and  Syracufe  were  overturned  )  new  rivers  burft  forth, 
and  ancient  rivers  diiappeared.  The  ridge  of  the 
mountain  was  obferved  to  fink  in  on  the  fide  next 
Taormino.  The  fpring  of  Arethufa,  fo  famous  for  the 
purity  and  fweetnefs  of  its  waters,  then  became  muddy 
and  brackifti.  The  fountain  of  Ajo,  which  rifes  from 
the  village  of  Saraceni,  ceal'ed  to  flow  for  two  hours  : 
at  the  end  of  which  the  water  guflied  out  more  copi- 
oufly  than  before.  Its  waters  afl’umed  a  blood  colour, 
and  retained  it  for  about  an  hour.  At  Meflina,  the 
fea,  without  any  confiderable  agitation,  retired  a  good 
way  within  its  ordinary  limits  5  but  foon  after  re¬ 
turning,  it  rofe  beyond  them,  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  entered  the  ftreets  through  the  gates. 
A  number  of  people  who  had  fled  to  the  lliore  for 
fafety  were  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves.  Ludovico 
Aurelio  relates,  that  the  vines,  coni,  and  trees  of  all 
forts,  were  burnt  up,  and  the  fields  covered  over  with 
fuch  a  quantity  of  ftones  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  cul¬ 
tivation. 

14.  Twelve  years  after  this,  in  the  year  1181,  a 
dreadful  eruption  ifl’ued  from  ./Etna  on  the  eaft  fide. 
Streams  of  fire  ran  down  the  declivity  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  encircled  the  church  of  St  Stephen,  but  with¬ 
out  burning  it. 

Nicholas  Speciale,  who  relates,  though  he  did  not  fee, 
this  event,  was  witnefs  to  another  conflagration  on 
./Etna  48  years  after  this,  in  the  year  1329,  on  the  23d 
of  June,  of  which  he  has  given  a  defeription. 

15.  On  that  day,  fays  he,  about  the  hour  of  vcf- 
pers,  ./Etna  was  ftrongly  convulfed,  and  uttered  dread¬ 
ful  noifes ;  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain, 
but  all  Sicily,  were  ftruck  with  confternation  and 
alarm.  On  a  ludden,  a  terrible  blaze  of  fire  iflued 
from  the  fouthern  fummit,  and  fpread  over  the  rocks 
of  Mazzara,  which  are  always  covered  with  fnow. 
Together  with  the  fire,  there  appeared  a  great  deal  of 
fmoke.  After  funfet,  the  flames  and  the  ftones  that 
ifl’ued  out  with  them  were  feen  to  touch  the  clouds. 
The  fire  making  way  for  itfelf  with  the  moft  furious 
impetuofity,  burnt  up  or  reduced  to  ruins  all  thofe 
ftruftures  which  the  piety  of  former  times  had  confe- 
crated  to  the  Deity.  The  earth  yawning,  fwallowed 
up  a  great  many  fprings  and  rivulets.  Many  of  the 
rocks  on  the  ihore  of  Mafcali  were  fliaken  and  dallied 
into  the  fea.  A  fuceeflion  of  thefe  calamities  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  15th  of  July,  when  the  bowels  of  ./Etna 
were  again  heard  to  rebellow.  The  conflagration  of 
Mazzara  ftill  went  on  unextinguiflied.  The  earth 
opened  near  the  church  of  St  John,  called  II  Papart- 
necca  ;  on  the  foutli  fide  fire  iflued  from  the  gap  with 
great  violence :  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  day,  the 
fun  was  obfeured  from  morning  to  evening  with  clouds 
of  fmoke  and  allies,  as  entirely  as  in  an  eclipfe.  '  Ni¬ 
colas  Speciale  went  towards  the  new-opened  crater,  to 
obferve  the  fire  and  the  burning  ftones  which  were 
ifluing  from  the  volcano.  The  earth  rebellowed  and 
tottered  under  his  feet  and  he  faw  red-hot  ftones  ifl’ue 
four  times  fucceflively  in  a  very  fliort  lpace  from  tile- 
crater,  with  a  thundering  noife,  the  like  of  which,  he 
fays,  he  had  never  before  heard. 
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In  a  few  days  after  this,  all  the  adjacent  fields  were 
J  burnt  up  by  a  fliower  of  fire  and  fulphureous  allies  •, 
and  both  birds  and  quadrupeds  being  thus  left  defti- 
tute  of  food,  died  in  great  numbers.  A  great  quanti¬ 
ty  of  fifhes  likewife  died  in  the  rivers  and  the  conti¬ 
guous  parts  of  the  fea.  “  I  cannot  think  (fays  he)  that 
either  Babylon  or  Sodom  was  deftroyed  with  fucfi  aw¬ 
ful  feveritv.”— The  north  winds,  which  blew  at  the 
time,  carried  the  allies  as  far  as  Malta.  Many  perlons 
of  both  lexes  died  of  terror. 

1 6.  Scarce  had  four  years  elapfed  after  this  terrible 
event,  when  ./Etna  made  a  new  explofion,  and  dii- 
charged  vollies  of  Hones,  cauling  the  neighbouring 
fields  to  tremble.  This  happened  in  the  year  1333. 

17.  Fortv-eight  years  after  this,  on  the  25th  of 
Auguft  1381,  an  eruption  from  ./Etna  fpread  its  rava¬ 
ges  over  the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Catania,  and 
burnt  up  the  olive  yards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city. 

18.  In  the  year  1444,  63  years  after  the  laft  erup¬ 
tion,  a  torrent  of  lava  iffued  from  ./Etna  and  ran  to¬ 
wards  Catania.  The  mountain  lliook  ;  and  the  fliocks 
were  fo  violent,  that  feveral  huge  mall’es  of  roek  were 
broken  from  its  fummit,  and  hurled  into  the  abvfs 
with  a  tremendous  noife. 

19.  After  this  /Etna  was  fcarce  at  reft  for  18  months 
or  two  years.  On  Sunday  the  25th  of  September  1446? 
about  an  hour  after  funfet,  an  eruption  iffued  from  the 
place  called  La  Pictra  di  Mazarra.  This  eruption 
was  foon  over. 

20.  In  the  following  year,  1447,  on  the  2 ill  of 
September,  there  was  another,  writh  a  good  deal  of 
fire ;  but  this  eruption  was  likewife  of  fliort  dura¬ 
tion. 

21.  /Etna  now  ceafed  to  emit  fire,  and  that  for  a 
confiderable  time.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants,  not 
only  afcended  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  but  even, 
if  we  may  credit  accounts,  went  down  into  the  fiery 
gulf,  and  believed  the  volcaniq  matter  to  be  now  ex- 
haufted  :  But  on  the  25th  of  April  1536,  near  a  cen¬ 
tury  from  the  flight  eruption  in  1447,  a  ftrong  wind 
arol'e  from  the  weft,  and  a  thick  cloud,  reddifii  in  the 
middle,  appeared  over  the  fummit  of  the  mountain. 
At  the  very  fame  inftant  a  large  body  ol  fire  iffued 
from  the  abyfs,  and  fell  with  the  noife  and  rapidity  of 
a  torrent  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  mountain,  break¬ 
ing  down  the  rocks,  and  deftroying  the  flocks  and  eve¬ 
ry  other  animal  that  was  ex  poled  to  its  fury.  From 
the  fame  crater,  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  there 
iflfued  at  the  fame  time  a  llream  of  fire  more  terrible 
than  the  other,  and  held  its  courfe  towards  the  weft. 
It  ran  over  Bronte,  Adrans,  and  Caftelli.  It  conlift- 
cd  entirely  of  fulphur  and  bitumen.  On  the  fame  day 
the  church  of  St  Leon,  which  flood  in  a  wood,  was 
firft  demolifhed  by  the  Ihocks  of  the  earthquake,  and 
its  ruins  after  that  confumcd  by  the  fire.  Many 
chafms  were  opened  in  the  fules  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
from  thole  iffued  fire  and  burning  Hones,  which  darted 
up  into  the  air  with  a  noife  like  that  produced  by  a 
fmart  difeharge  of  artillery.  Francis  Negro  de  Piaz¬ 
za,  a  celebrated  phylician,  who  lived  at  Lentini,  wifli- 
ing  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  eruptions,  and  to  make 
feme  obfervations  which  he  thought  might  be  ol  con- 
tcquence,  was  carried  off  and  burnt  to  allies  by  a  volley 


of  the  burning  ftones.  This  conflagration  of  /Etna  JEina. 
lafted  fome  weeks.  — v"“ ■ 

22.  In  lefs  than  a  year,  on  the  17th  of  April  1 537, 
the  river  Simeto  lwelled  fo  amazingly  as  to  overflow 
the  adjacent  plains,  and  carry  off  the  country  people 
and  their  cattle  and  other  animals.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  country  around  Paterno,  the  neighbouring  caftles, 
and  more  than  500  houfes,  were  deftroyed  by  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  river ;  and  moft  of  the  wood  was  torn 
up  by  the  roots  by  violent  blafts  of  wind.  Thefe  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  elements  were  followed  by  /Etna,  which 
on  the  nth  of  the  following  month  was  rent  in  fe¬ 
veral  places,  difclofing  fiery  gulfs,  and  pouring  out  a 
deluge  of  fire  in  more  terrible  torrents  than  thofe  of 
the  preceding  year.  They  directed  their  courfe  to¬ 
wards  the  monaftery  of  St  Nicholas  d’Arena  ;  deftroy¬ 
ed  the  gardens  and  vineyards ;  and  proceeding  on¬ 
wards  towards  Nicolofi,  burnt  Montpellieri  and  Fal- 
lica,  and  deftroyed  the  vineyards  and  moft  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  W  hen  the  conflagration  ceafed,  the  fum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain  funk  inward  with  fuch  a  noife, 
that  all  the  people  in  the  ifland  believed  the  la.lt  day' 
arrived,  and  prepared  for  their  end  by  extreme  unc¬ 
tion.  Thefe  dreadful  difturbances  continued  through 
the  whole  year,  more  efpecially  in  the  months  of  Ju¬ 
ly  and  Auguft,  during  which  all  Sicily  was  in  mourn¬ 
ing.  The  fmoke,  the  noife,  and  the  Ihocks  of  the 
earthquake,  affetfted  the  whole  ifland  ;  and  if  Filotes 
may  be  believed,  who  relates  this  event,  many  of  the 
Sicilians  were  ftruck  deaf  by  the  noife.  Many  ftruc- 
tures  were  demolilhed  and  among  others  the  caftle  of 
Corleone,  though  more  than  25  leagues  diftant  from 
the  volcano. 

23.  During  the  fucceeiling  30  years  there  was  no 
difturbance  of  this  nature.  At  the  end  of  that  1'pace,^ 

Sicily  was  alarmed  by  a  new  eruption  from  the  moun¬ 
tain.  /Etna  difeharged  newftreams  of  fice,  and  cover¬ 
ed  the  adjacent  country  with  volcanic  allies,  which  en¬ 
tirely  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  huibandman. 

24.  In  the  year  1579,  /Etna  renewed  its  ravages  y 
but  no  particular  account  of  the  damage  which  it  did 
upon  this  occafion  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us. 

25.  Twenty-five  years  had  elapfed,  when  /Etna,  in 
the  month  of  June  1603,  flamed  with  new  fury.  Peter 
Carrera  affirms  that  it  continued  to  emit  flames  for  the 
fpace  of  33  years,  till  1636,  without  interuption,  but 
not  always  with  the  fame  violence.  In  1607,  the 
ftreams  of  lava  which  flowed  from  it  deftroyed  the 
woods  and  vineyards  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountain. 

In  1609,  they  turned  their  courfe  towards  Adcrno,  and 
deftroyed  a  part  of  the  forell  del  Pino,  and  a  part  of 
the  wood  called  la  Sciambrita,  with  many  vineyards  in 
the  diftridt  Cofterna.  Thefe  torrents  of  lava  continued 
to  flow  for  three  months.  In  the  year  16.14,  a  new 
effort  of  the  fubterraneous  fire  opened  another  crater, 
from  which  fire  was  difeharged  on  Randazzo,  in  the 
dillrict  called  il  Piro.  The  fire  continued  to  flame  for 
10  or  12  years  longer. 

26.  The  fame  Peter  Carrera  relates,  that  a  dreadful 
conflagration  happened  in  the  year  1664,  of  which  he 
himfelf  was  witnefs.  It  happened  on  the  13th  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  lafted  without  interruption,  but  with  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  violence,  till  the  end  of  May  1678. 

But  in  1669  the  inhabitants  of  Nicolofi  were  obliged 

to 
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JEtna.  to  fcrfakc  tlieir  houfes,  which  tumbled  down  foon  after 

—v v- - 1  they  left  them.  The  crater  on  the  fummit  of  /Etna 

had  not  at  this  time  a  threatening  afpeft,  and  every 
thing  there  continued  quiet  till  the  25th  of  March  : 
hut  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  an  hour  before  night, 
the  air  was  obferved  to  become  dark  over  the  village 
la  Pedara  and  all  that  neighbourhood  5  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  country  thought  that  an  almoft  total 
cclipfe  was  taking  place.  Soon  after  fnnfet,  frequent 
ihocks  of  earthquakes  began  to  be  felt  \  thele  were  at 
firft  weak,  but  continued  till  day-break  to  become 
more  and  more  terrible.  Nicoloft  was  more  a  Hefted 
than  anv  other  traft  of  country  on  that  fide  of  Etna  •, 
•about  noon  every  houfe  was  thrown  to  the  ground ; 
and  the  inhabitants  fled  in  confternation,  invoking  the 
proteftion  of  heaven.  O11  the  10th  of  March  a  chafrn 
feveral  miles  in  length,  and  five  or  fix  feet  wide,  open¬ 
ed  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain  ;  from  which  about  two 
hours  before  day,  there  arol'e  a  bright  light,  and  a  very 
ftrong  iulphurous  exhalation  was  diffufed  through  the 
atmofphere. 

About  11  in  the  forenoon  of  the  fame  day,  after 
dreadful  fliocks  of  earthquake,  a  crater  was  opened  in 
the  hill  called  des  Noifettes ,  from  which  there  iflued 
large  volumes  of  fmoke,  not  accompanied  with  fire, 
allies,  or  Hones,  but  with  loud  and  frequent  claps  of 
thunder,  difplaying  all  the  diilerent  phenomena  with 
■which  thunder  is  at  diilerent  times  attended.  And 
what  was  very  remarkable,  the  chaim  was  formed  on 
the  foutli  fide,  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  fame  day  another  chafrn  was  form¬ 
ed  two  miles  lower,  from  which  iflued  a  great  deal  of 
fmoke,  accompanied  with  a  dreadful  noife  and  earth¬ 
quake.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  four 
other  chafms  were  opened  towards  the  fouth,  in  the 
fame  direftion,  accompanied  during  their  formation 
•with  the  fame  phenomena,  and  extending  all  the  way 
to  the  hill  called  la  Piifara. 

About  twelve  paces  beyond  that,  another  of  the  fame 
kind  was  formed.  Ou  the  fucceeding  night,  a  black 
fmoke,  involving  a  quantity  of  ftones,  iflued  from  this 
laft  chafrn  •,  it  difcharged  at  the  fame  time  flakes  of  a 
dark  earth-coloured  lpongy  matter,  which  became  hard 
after  thev  fell.  There  iflued  from  the  fame  gulf  a 
ftream  of  lava,  which  held  its  courfe  into  a  lake  called 
la  Harclia,  fix  miles  from  Montpellieri,  and  on  its  way 
thither  deftroyed  many  dwelling-hoafes  and  other  build¬ 
ings  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

On  the  next  day,  March  12th,  this  ftream  of  fire 
direfted  its  courfe  towards  the  traft  of  country  called 
Malpajp),  which  is  inhabited  by  800  people  :  in  the 
fpace  of  20  hours  it  was  entirely  depopulated  and  laid 
wafte.  The  lava  then  took  a  new  direftion,  in  which 
it  deftroyed  fome  other  villages. 

The  mount  of  Montpellieri  was  next  deftroyed  with 
all  the  inhabitants  upon  it. 

On  the  23d  of  the  fame  month,  the  ftream  of  fire 
was  in  fome  places  two  miles  broad.  It  now  attacked 
the  large  village  of  Mazzalucia  ;  and  on  the  fame  day 
a  vaft  gulf  was  formed,  from  which  were  difcharged 
land  or  allies,  which  produced  a  hill  with  two  fummits, 
two  miles  in  circumference,  and  150  paces  high.  It 
was  obferved  to  confift  of  yellow,  white,  black,  gray, 
red,  and  green  ftones. 

The  new  mount  of  Nicoloft  continued  to  emit  allies 


for  the  fpace  of  three  months  5  and  the  quantity  dif-  ^tna. 
charged  was  fo  great  as  to  cover  all  the  adjoining  traft  v— * 

of  country  for  the  fpace  of  15  miles  ;  iome  of  tliefe 
allies  were  conveyed  by  the  winds  as  far  as  Meflina  and 
Calabria  5  and  a  north  wind  arifing,  covered  all  the 
fouthern  country  about  Agofta,  Lentini,  and  even  be¬ 
yond  that,  in  tlie  fame  manner. 

While  at  that  height  on  Nicoloft  fo  many  extraor¬ 
dinary  appearances  were  palling,  the  bigheft  crater 
on  the  fummit  of  /Etna  ftill  preferved  its  ufual  tran¬ 
quillity. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  about  one  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  mountain,  even,  to  the  moll;  elevated  peak, 
was  agitated  by  a  raoll  violent  earthquake.  The  high- 
eft  crater  of  /Etna,  which  was  one  of  the  loftieft  parts 
of  the  mountain,  then  funk  into  the  volcanic  focus  } 
and  in  the  place  which  it  had  occupied,  there  now  ap¬ 
peared  nothing  but  a  wide  gulf  more  than  a  mile  in  ex¬ 
tent,  from  which  there  iflued  enormous  mafles  of  fmoke, 
allies,  and  ftones.  At  that  period,  according  to  the 
hiftorian  of  this  event,  the  famous  block  of  lava  on 
Mount  Frumento  Was  difcharged  from  the  volcanic 
focus. 

In  a  fliort  time  after,  the  torrent  of  fire,  which  ftill 
continued  to  flow,  direfted  its  courfe  towards  Catania 
with  redoubled  noife,  and  accompanied  with  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  allies  and  burning  ftones  than  be¬ 
fore.  For  feveral  months  many  moft  alarming  Ihocks 
of  earthquakes  were  felt :  and  the  city  was  threatened 
with  deftruftion  by  the  torrent  of  lire.  In  vain  they 
attempted  to  turn  or  divert  its  courfe  ;  the  lava  rofe 
over  the  walls,  and  entered  by  an  angle  near  the  Bene- 
diftine  convent  on  the  nth  of  June  following.  This 
awful  event  is  related  by  Francis  Monaco,  Charles 
Mancius,  Vincent  Auria,  and  Thomas  Thedelchi. 

A  del’cription  of  the  lava  ilfuing  from  Mount  ./Etna 
in  1669  was  lent  to  the  court  of  England  by  Lord 
w  inchelfea,  who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  at  Ca¬ 
tania  in  bis  way  home  from  an  embafly  at  Conftanti- 
nople.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  gives  the  following  ex- 
traft  of  it.  “  When  it  was  night,  I  went  upon  two 
towers  in  divers  places  •,  and  I  could  plainly  fee,  at 
ten  miles  diftance,  as  We  judged,  the  fire  begin  to  run 
from  the  mountain  in  a  direct  line,  the  flame  to  aleend 
as  high  and  as  big  as  one  of  the  greateft  fteeples  in 
your  Majefty’s  kingdoms,  and  to  throw  up  great  ftones 
into  the  air  ;  I  could  dilcern  the  river  of  fire  to  de- 
feend  the  mountain,  of  a  terrible  fiery  or  red  colour, 
and  ftones  of  a  paler  red  to  fwim  thereon,  and  to  be 
fome  as  big  as  an  ordinary  table.  We  could  ice  this 
fire  to  move  in  feveral  other  places,  and  all  the  coun¬ 
try  covered  with  fire,  afeending  with  great  flames  in 
many  places,  fmoking  like  a  violent  furnace  of  iron 
melted,  making  a  noife  with  the  great  pieces  that  fell, 
efpeciallv  thofe  that  fell  into  the  fea.  A  cavalier  of 
Malta,  who  lives  there,  and  attended  me,  told  me, 
that  the  liver  was  as  liquid,  where  it  ilfues  out  of  the 
mountain,  as  water,  and  came  out  like  a  torrent  with 
great  violence,  and  is  five  or  fix  fathom  deep,  and  as 
broad,  and  that  no  ftones  fink  therein.” 

The  account  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions 
is  to  the  fame  purpofe.  We  are  there  told,  that  the 
lava  is  “  nothing  elfe  than  divers  kinds  of  metals  and 
minerals,  rendered  liquid  by  the  fiercenefs  of  the  fire 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  boiling  up  and  gufliing 
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forth  as  the  water  doth  at  the  head  of  fome  great  ri- 
J  ver  ;  and  having  run  in  a  full  body  for  a  Hone’s  caft  or 
more,  began  to  cruft  or  curdle,  becoming,  when  cold, 
thoi'e  hard  porous  ftones  which  the  people  call  Jciarri. 
Thole,  though  cold  in  companion  of  what  firit  i flues 
front  the  mountain,  yet  retained  l'o  much  heat  as  to 
refemble  huge  cakes  of  lea-coal  ftrongly  ignited,  and 
came  tumbling  over  one  another,  bearing  down  or 
burning  whatever  was  in  their  way. — In  this  manner 
the  lava  proceeded  flowly  on  till  it  came  to  the  lea, 
when  a  ntoft  extraordinary  conflict  enfued  betwixt  the 
two  adverfe  elements.  The  noife  was  valtly  more 
dreadful  than  the  loudeft  thunder,  being  heard  through 
the  whole  country  to  an  immenfe  diitance ;  the  water 
feemed  to  retire  and  diminilh  before  the  lava,  while 
clouds  of  vapour  darkened  the  fun.  The  whole  filh  on 
the  coaft  were  deftroyed,  the  colour  of  the  fea  itfelf 
was  changed,  and  the  tranfparcrtcy  of  its  waters  loft  for 
many  mouths-. 

While  this  lava  was  ilfuing  in  fuch  prodigious  quan¬ 
tity,  the  merchants,  whole  account  is  recorded  in  the 
Philofophical  Tran  factions,  attempted  to  go  up  to  the 
mouth  itfelf;  but  durft  not  come  nearer  than  a  furlong, 
left  they  Ihould  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  vaft  pillar 
T )f  afhes,  which  to  their  apprchenlion  exceeded  twice 
the  bignefs  of  St  Paul’s  fteeple  in  London,  and  went 
up  into  the  air  to  a  far  greater  height ;  at  the  mouth 
itfelf  was  a  continual  noife,  like  the  beating  of  great 
waves  of  the  fea  againft  rocks,  or  like  diftant  thunder, 
which  w’as  fometimes  fo  violent,  as  to  be  heard  60,  or 
even  100  miles  oft';  to  which  diftance  alfo  part  of  the 
afhes  was  carried.  Some  time  after,  having  gone  up, 
they  found  the  mouth  from  whence  this  terrible  deluge 
i.Tued  to  be  only  a  hole  about  10  feet  diameter.  This 
is  alfo  confirmed  by  Mr  Brydone ;  and  is  probably  the 
fame  through  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  del'cended 
into  the  fubterranean  caverns  already  mentioned. 

27.  Some  years  after  this  conflagration,  a  new  burn¬ 
ing  gulf  opened  in  the  month  of  December  1682  oil 
the  i'ummit  of  the  mountain,  and  fpread  its  lava  over 
the  hill  of  Mazarra. 

28.  On  the  24th  of  May  1686,  about  ten  in  the 
evening,  a  new  eruption  burft  out  from  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain  on  the  fide  contiguous  to  the  hill  del 
Buc.  Such  a  quantity  of  inflamed  matter  was  thrown 
out  as  coni’umed  woods,  vineyards,  and  crops  of  grain, 
for  four  leagues  round.  It  flopped  its  courfe  in  a  large 
valley  near  the  caftle  of  Mafcali.  Several  people  from 
the  neighbourhood  had  afeended  a  hill  between  the 
wood  of  Catania  and  the  confines  of  Cirrita,  to  obferve 
the  progrefs  of  the  lava :  but  the  hill  on  a  fudden  funk 
inwards,  and  they  were  buried  alive. 

29.  /Etna  was  now  long  quiet  ;  for  no  lefs  a  fpace 
of  time  indeed  than  one  half  of  the  prefent  age.  In 
the  year  1755  its  eruptions  were  renewed.  It  open¬ 
ed  near  Mount  Lepra,  and  emitted  as  ui'ual  fire  and 
fmoke  ;  after  which  it  remained  quiet  only  for  eight 
years. 

30.  In  the  year  1763,  there  was  an  eruption  which 
continued  three  months,  but  with  intervals.  /Etna 
was  at  firft  heard  to  rebellow.  Flames  and  clouds  of 
fmoke  were  feen  to  iffue  out,  fometimes  filver-colonr- 
cd,  and  at  other  times,  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  fell 
upon  them,  of  a  purple  radiance  :  at  length  they  were 
carried  off  by  the  winds,  and  rained,  a3  they  were 
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driven  before  them,  a  ftiowcr  of  fire  all  the  way  to  Ca-  ,<Etna. 
tania  and  beyond  it.  Ar.  eruption  foon  burft  out ;  the  *  ■  ■  ■  " 

principal  torrent  divided,  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  ran  towards  the  call,  and  fell  into  a  deep  and 
exteufive  valley. 

The  flames  which  iffued  from  this  new  crater  af¬ 
forded  a  noble  fpedlacle.  A  pyramid  of  fire  was  feen 
to  rife  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the  air,  like  a  beau¬ 
tiful  artificial  fire-work,  with  a  conftant  and  formi¬ 
dable  battery,  which  fhook  the  earth  under  thofe  who 
were  fpectators  of  the  fcene.  Torrents  of  melted 
matter  running  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain,  dif- 
fufed  a  light  bright  as  day  through  the  darknefs  of 
night. 

o  t  t 

At  fun-rifing  the  burning  lava  was  obferved  to  have 
run  round  fome  oaks  that  were  ftill  Handing  unburnt. 

Their  leaves  were  all  withered.  Some  birds  had  fallen 
from  their  branches,  and  been  burnt  to  death.  Some 
people  caft  wood  upon  the  lava,  and  it  Was  immediate1 
ly  burnt.  This  Java  continued  hot,  and  exhaled  fmoke 
for  two  years.  For  five  years  afterwards  no  fnow  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  fummit  of  /Etna. 

31.  In  the  year  1764  a  new  crater  was  opened  at  a 
great  diftance  from  Mount  /Etna. 

32.  In  the  year  17 66  another  was  opened  at  the 
grotto  of  Paterno  :  fire,  fmoke,  and  an  inconfiderable 
torrent  of  lava  ifi’ued  out  of  it. 

33.  On  the  27th  of  January  1780  a  new  opening 
was  formed  two  miles  under  the  laft-mentioned  crater. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  and  the  14th  of  March,  the 
earthquake  was  renewed  on  the  north  fide,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  terrible  noifes. 

Between  the  6th  of  April  and  the  7th  of  May  the 
convullions  were  again  renewed,  accompanied  with 
noife  as  before  ;  a  quantity  of  pumice  ftones  and  fine 
land  was  difeharged  from  it. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May  the  fliocks  Were  renewed  :  on 
the  23d  a  new  crater  was  formed  on  the  fide  of  Mount 
Frumento  on  the  fummit  of  /Etna  ;  and  from  it  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  lava  difeharged,  which  fpread  through  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Laudunza.  It  was  2QO  paces  in  breadth.  Two 
other  chinks  were  opened  in  the  mountain  near  Pater¬ 
no,  and  very  near  one  another.  The  lava  iffuing  from 
them  proceeded,  in  the  fpace  of  feven  days,  fix  miles ; 
on  the  25th  it  had  run  nine  miles. 

A  new  crater  was  likewife  opened  on  the  25th  ; 
from  which  a  quantity  of  red-hot  ftones  continued  to 
iffue  for  half  an  hour,  and  fell  at  a  very  great  diftance  : 
there  proceeded  likewife  from  it  a  ftream  of  lava ;  which, 
in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  ran  over  a  traft  of  country 
two  miles  in  extent. 

Several  parts  of  thofe  ftreams  of  lava  wrere  obferved 
to  be  cold  on  the  furface,  and  formed  into  folid  maffes, 
hut  melted  again  by  a  new  ftream  of  burning  lava, 
which  however  did  not  melt  the  old  lava. 

34.  The  lull  eruption  happened  in  1787.  From  the  Account  of 
ill  to  the  10th  of  July,  there  were  fignsof  its  approach.  l*’c  *‘!tc 
On  the  I  ith,  after  a  little  calm,  there  was  a  fuhterru-  * ™r’u°n» 
lieous  noife,  like  the  found  of  a  drum  in  a  clofo  place, 

and  it  was  followed  bv  a  copious  burft  of  black  fmoke. 

It  was  then  calm  till  the  15th,  when  the  lame  progno- 
ftics  recurred.  On  the  17th,  the  fubterraneous  noife 
was  heard  again:  the  fmoke  was  more  abundant,  flight 
(hocks  of  an  earthquake  followed,  and  the  lava  flowed 
from  behind  one  of  the  two  little  mountains  which  form 
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the  double  head  of  ./Etna.  On  the  18th,  while  the 
fpedlators  were  in  anxious  expectation  of  a  more  fevere 
eruption,  all  was  quiet,  and  continued  fo  more  than 
1 2  hours  :  foon  after  they  perceived  fome  new  1  hocks, 
accompanied  with  much  noife  ;  and  the  mountain 
threw  out  a  thick  fmoke,  which,  as  the  wind  was 
wefterly,  foon  darkened  the  eaftern  horizon  :  two  hours 
afterwards  a  lhoweroffine  black  brilliant  fand  defcend- 
ed :  on  the  call  fide  it  was  a  florin  of  flones  ;  and,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a  deluge  of  dallies  of  fire,  of 
l’coria  and  lava. 

Thefe  appearances  continued  the  whole  day  •,  at  the 
fetting  of  the  fun  the  fcene  changed.  A  number  of 
conical  flames  rofe  from  the  volcano  one  on  the  north, 
another  on  the  fouth,  were  very  confpicuous,  and  role 
and  fell  alternately.  At  three  in  the  morning,  the 
mountain  appeared  cleft,  and  the  fummit  feemed  a  burn¬ 
ing  mafs.  The  cones  of  light  which  arofe  from  the  cra¬ 
ter  were  of  an  immenfe  extent,  particularly  the  two 
j Lift  mentioned.  The  two  heads  feemed  to  he  cut  away  : 
and  at  their  feparation  Avas  a  cone  of  flame,  feemingly 
compofed  of  many  leller  cones.  The  flame  feemed  of 
the  height  of  the  mountain  placed  on  the  mountain  j 
fo  that  it  was  probably  two  miles  high,  on  a  bafe  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  diameter.  This  cone  was  flill  co¬ 
vered  with  a  very  thick  fmoke,  in  which  there  appear¬ 
ed  very  brilliant  flafhes  of  lightning,  a  phenomenon 
which  vEtna  had  not  before  afforded.  At  times,  founds 
like  thofe  from  the  explofion  of  a  large  cannon  were 
heard  feemingly  at  a  lefs  diftance  than  the  mountain. 
From  the  cone,  as  from  a  fountain,  a  jet  of  many 
flaming  volcanic  matters  Avas  thrown,  which  were  car¬ 
ried  to  the  diftance  of  fix  or  feven  miles :  from  the 
bafe  of  the  cone  a  thick  fmoke  arofe,  which  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  obfeured  fome  parts  of  the  flame,  at  the  time 
when  the  rivers  of  lava  broke  out.  This  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  continued  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  be¬ 
gan  the  next  night  Avith  more  force  j  but  continued 
only  half  an  hour.  In  the  intervals,  however,  iEtna 
continued  to  throiv  out  flames,  fmoke,  ignited  flones, 
and  fhowers  of  fand.  From  the  20th  to  the  22d,  the 
appearances  gradually  ceafed.  The  ftream  of  lava  Avas 
carried  toAvards  Bronte  and  the  plain  of  Lago. 

After  the  eruption,  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the 
Aveftern  fide  Avas  found  covered  Avith  hardened  lava, 
fcoria,  and  flones.  The  travellers  were  annoyed  by 
fmoke,  by  fhoAvers  of  fand,  mephitic  vapours,  and  ex- 
ceflive  heat.  They  faw  that  the  lava  which  came  from 
the  Aveftern  point  divided  into  tivo  branches,  one  of 
Avhich  Avas  diredted  towards  Libeccio  the  other,  as  Ave 
have  already  faid,  toAvards  the  plain  of  Lago.  T  he  lava 
on  the  Aveftern  head  of  the  mountain,  had  from  its  va¬ 
rious  fhapes  been  evidently  in  a  Hate  of  fufion  j  from 
one  of  the  fpiracula,  the  odour  was  flrongly  that  of 
liver  of  fulphur.  The  thermometer,  in  defeending,  Avas- 
at  40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  ;  while  near  the 
lava,  in  the  plain  of  Lago,  it  Avas  140  degrees.  The 
lava  extended  tAvo  miles  ;  its  Avidth  Avas  from  13!  to 
21  feet,  and  its  depth  13^  feet. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  Ave  have 
been  able  to  colledf,  that  might  ferve  to  give  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  this  famous  mountain.  Many  things, 
however,  concerning  the  extent,  antiquity,  &c.  of  the 
lavas,  remain  to  be  difeuffed,  as  Avell  as  the  opinions  of 
philofophers  concerning  the  origin  of  the  internal  fire 
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Avhich  produces  fo  much  mifehief :  but  the  confidera- 
tion  of  thefe  belongs  to  the  general  article  Volcano, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  ^ 

JEtna  /alt,  Sal  JEtnce,  a  name  given  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  to  the  fal  ammoniac  which  is  found  on  the  fur- 
face  and  fides  of  the  openings  of  ./Etna,  and  other 
burning  mountains,  after  their  eruptions  ■,  and  iome- 
times  on  the  furface  of  the  ferruginous  matter  Avhich 
they  throw  out,  This  fait  makes  a  very  various  ap¬ 
pearance  in  many  cafes :  it  is  fometimes  found  in  large 
and  thick  cakes  ;  fometimes  only  in  form  of  a  thin 
poAvder,  lcattered  over  the  furface  of  the  earth  and 
Hones.  Some  of  this  fait  is  yelloAv,  fome  Avhite,  and 
fome  greenilli. 

EETOLARCHA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  magiftrate  or  gOA'ernor  of  the  ./Etolians. 

AETOLIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Greece,  compre¬ 
hending  all  that  trad  now  called  the  D(fpol  at,  or  Little 
Greece.  It  Avas  parted  on  the  call  by  the  river  Evanus, 
110AV  the  Fidari,  from  the  Locrenfes  Ozolae  j  on  the 
Aveft,  from  Acarnania,  by  the  Achelous  :  on  the  north, 
it  bordered  on  the  country  of  the  Dorians  and  part  of 
Epirus ;  and,  on  the  fouth,  extended  to  the  bay  of 
Corinth. 

The  ./Etolians  Avere  a  reftlefs  and  turbulent  people  j 
feldom  at  peace  among  themfelves,  and  ever  at  Avar 
Avith  their  neighbours  j  utter  flrangers  to  all  fenfe  of 
friendftiip  or  principles  of  honour  j  ready  to  betray 
their  friends  upon  the  leaft  prolpedt  of  reaping  any 
advantage  from  their  treachery  5  in  fhort,  they  Avere 
looked  upon  by  the  other  llates  of  Greece  no  otherwife 
than  as  outlaAVs  and  public  robbers.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  Avere  bold  and  enterprifing  in  war  ;  inured 
to  labour  and  hardfhips  •,  undaunted  in  the  greateft 
dangers ;  jealous  defenders  of  their  liberties,  for  Avhich 
they  were,  on  all  occafions,  Avilling  to  venture  their 
lives,  and  facrifice  all  that  was  moft  dear  to  them. 
They  dillinguifhed  themfelves  above  all  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Greece,  in  oppofing  the  ambitious  defigns  ot 
the  Macedonian  princes  5  Avho,  after  having  reduced 
moft  of  the  other  Hates,  Avere  forced  to  grant  them  a 
peace  upon  Aery  honourable  terms.  T  he  conftitution 
of  the  Etolian  republic  Avas  copied  from  that  of  the 
Achaans,  and  Avith  a  view  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  count 
ter  alliance  ■,  for  the  /Etolians  bore  an  irreconcileable 
hatred  to  the  Achaans,  and  had  conceived  no  fmall 
jealoufy  at  the  groAving  poiver  of  that  ftate.  The 
Cleomenic  war,  and  that  of  the  allies,  called  the  fncial 
tear,  were  kindled  by  the  /Etolians  in  the  heart  of 
Peloponnefus,  with  no  other  view  but  to  humble  their 
antagonills  the  Achaans.  In  the  latter,  they  held 
out,  Avith  the  alliftance  only  of  the  Eleans  and  Lace¬ 
demonians  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  againft  the 
united  forces  of  Achaia  and  Macedon  •,  but  Avere 
obliged  at  laft  to  purchafe  a  peace,  by  yielding  up  to 
Philip  all  Acarnania.  As  they  parted  Avitli  this  pro¬ 
vince  much  againft  their  will,  they  watched  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  Avrelling  it  again  out  of  the  Macedonian’s 
hand  •,  for  Avhich  reafon  they  entered  into  an  alliance 
Avith  Rome  againft  him,  and  proved  of  great  fervice  to. 
the  Romans  in  their  war  with  him  j  but  groAving  in- 
folent  upon  account  of  their  fervices,  they  made  Avar 
upon  the  Romans  themfelves.  By  that  Avarlike  nation 
they  Avere  overcome,  and  granted  a  peace  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fevere  terms  :  1.  The  majefty  of  the  Roman. 
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.'Ciolia.  people  fliall  be  revered  in  all  iEtolia.  2.  yEtolia  fliall 

““v— “■*  not  fuller  the  armies  of  fuch  as  are  at  war  with  Rome 
to  pafs  through  her  territories,  and  the  enemies  of 
Rome  fliall  be  likewife  the  enemies  of  .Etolia.  3.  She 
jhall,  in  the  fpaee  of  10c  days,  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  magiftrates  of  Corcyra  all  the  prifoners  and  defert- 
ers  flie  has,  whether  of  the  Romans  or  their  allies,  ex¬ 
cept  fucli  as  have  been  taken  twice,  or  during  her  al¬ 
liance  with  Rome.  4.  The  TEtolians  fhall  pay  down 
in  ready  money,  to  the  Roman  general  in  Etolia,  200 
Kuboic  talents,  of  the  fame  value  as  the  Athenian  ta¬ 
lents,  and  engage  to  pay  50  talents  more  within  the 
fix  years  following.  5.  They  fliall  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  conful  40  fucli  hoftages  as  he  fliall  choofe  ;  none 
of  whom  fliall  be  under  1 2,  or  above  40  years  of  age  : 
the  praetor,  the  general  of  the  liorle,  and  fuch  as  have 
been  already  holtages  at  Rome,  are  excepted  out  of 
.  this  number.  6.  Etolia  fliall  renounce  all  preten- 
fions  to  the  cities  and  territories  which  the  Romans 
have  conquered,  though  thefe  cities  and  territories 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  iEtolians.  7.  The  citv 
of  Oenis,  and  its  diftriet,  fliall  be  fubjedt  to  the  Acar- 
lianians. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Macedon  by  iEmilius  Paulus, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  much  w'orfe  condition  ;  for  not 
only  thole  among  them  who  had  openlv  declared  for 
Perfeus,  but  fuch  as  were  only  fufpeded  to  have  fa¬ 
voured  him  in  their  hearts,  were  fent  to  Rome,  in  or¬ 
der  to  clear  tbemfelves  before  the  fenate.  There  they 
■were  detained,  and  never  afterwards  fuffered  to  return 
into  their  native  country.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  nation  were  barbaroufly  aflafli- 
nated  by  the  partifans  of  Rome,  for  no  other  crime 
but  that  of  being  fufpeded  to  wifli  well  to  Perfeus. 
The  iEtolians  appeared  before  Emilias  Paulus  in 
mourning  habits,  and  made  loud  complaints  of  fuch 
inhuman  treatment  •,  but  could  obtain  no  redrefs  :  nay, 
ten  commiflioners  who  had  been  fent  by  the  fenate  to 
lettle  the  affairs  of  Greece,  enaded  a  decree,  declaring 
that  thofe  who  were  killed  had  lufiered  jufllv,  fince  it 
appeared  to  them  that  they  had  favoured  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  party.  1  rom  this  time  thofe  onlv  were  railed  to 
the  chief  honours  and  emplovments  in  the  Etolian  re¬ 
public  who  were  known  to  prefer  the  intereft  of  Rome 
to  that  of  their  country  ;  and  as  thefe  alone  were  coun¬ 
tenanced  at  Rome,  all  the  magiftrates  of  Etolia  were 
the  creatures  and  mere  tools  of  the  Roman  fenate.  In 
this  ftate  of  fervile  fubjedion  they  continued  till  the 
deftrudion  of  Corinth,  and  the  dilfolution  of  the  A- 
rha-an  league  ;  when  Etolia,  with  the  other  free  ftates 
ot  Greece,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  province  of  Achaia.  Neverthelefs, 
each  ftate  and  city  was  governed  by  its  own  laws,  un¬ 
der  the  fupcrintendency  of  the  pra-tor  whom  Rome  fent 
annually  into  Achaia.  The  whole  nation  paid  a  cer¬ 
tain  tribute,  and  the  rich  were  forbidden  to  poiVefs  lands 
anywhere  but  in  their  own  country. 

In  this  ftate,  with  little  alteration,  Etolia  continued 
under  the  emperors  till  the  reign  of  Conflantine  the 
Great,  who,  in  his  new  partition  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  divided  the  weftern  parts  of  Greece  from 
the  reft,  calling  them  New  Epirus ,  and  fiibjeding  the 
whole  country  to  the  prof  dins  prartorii  for  Illyricum. 
Coder  the  fucceflors  of  Conflantine,  Greece  was  par- 
■cellcd  out  into  feveral  principalities,  efpecially  after 
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the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  M’eftern  princes.  JEtolia 
At  that  time,  Theodoras  Angelus,  a  noble  Grecian,  |l 
of  the  imperial  family,  feized  on  Etolia  and  Epirus.  Affection 
The  former  he  left  to  Michael  his  fon,  who  maintain-  v 
ed  it  againft  Michael  Palaeologus,  the  firft  emperor  of 
the  Greeks,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Latins.  Charles, 
the  laft  prince  of  this  family,  dying  in  1430  without 
lawful  iffue,  bequeathed  Etolia  to  his  brother’s  fon, 
named  alfo  Charles ;  and  Acarnania  to  his  natural  fons 
Memnon,  Turnus,  and  Hercules.  But,  great  dif- 
putes  arifing  about  this  divifion,  Amurath  II.  after 
the  redudtion  of  Theflalonica,  laid  hold  of  fo  favour¬ 
able  an  opportunity,  and  drove  them  all  out  in  1432. 

The  Mahometans  were  afterwards  difpoflefled  of  this 
country  by  the  famous  prince  of  Epirus,  George  Ca- 
ftriot,  commonly  called  Scanderbeg  ;  who,  with  a  fmall 
army,  oppofed  the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire,  and  defeated  thefe  barbarians  in  22  pitched  bat¬ 
tles.  That  hero,  at  his  death,  left  great  part  of  Eto- 
lia  to  the  Venetians  ;  but,  they  not  being  able  to  make 
head  againft  fuch  a  mighty  powTer,  the  whole  country 
teas  foon  reduced  by  Mohammed  II.  whofe  fuccefl’ore 
hold  it  to  this  day. 

AEER,  Domitius,  a  famous  orator,  born  at  Nif- 
mes,  flourifhed  under  Tiberius,  and  the  three  fucceed- 
ing  emperors.  Quintilian  makes  frequent  mention  of 
him,  and  commends  his  pleadings.  But  he  difgraced 
his  talents,  by  turning  informer  againft  fome  of  the 
moft  diftinguiffied  perfonages  in  Rome.  Quintilian,  in 
his  youth,  cultivated  the  friendfhip  of  Domitius  very 
alliduouffy.  He  tells  us  that  his  pleadings  abounded 
with  pleafant  ftories,  and  that  there  were  public  col- 
ledtions  of  his  witty  layings,  fome  of  which  he  quotes. 

He  alfo  mentions  two  books  of  his  “  On  Witnejfes .” 

Domitius  was  once  in  great  danger  from  an  inferip 
tion  he  put  upon  a  llatue  erected  by  him  in  honour  of 
Caligula,  wherein  he  declared  that  this  prince  was  a 
fecond  time  conful  at  the  age  of  27.  This  he  in¬ 
tended  as  an  encomium,  but  Caligula  taking  it  as  a 
farcafm  upon  his  youth,  and  his  infringement  of  the 
laws,  railed  a  procels  againft  him,  and  pleaded  himlelf’ 
in  perfon.  Domitius,  inftead  of  making  a  defence,  re¬ 
peated  part  of  the  emperor’s  fpeech  with  the  higheft 
marks  of  admiration  }  after  which  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and,  begging  pardon,  declared,  that  he  dread¬ 
ed  more  the  eloquence  of  Caligula  than  his  imperial 
power.  This  piece  of  flattery  fucceeded  fo  well, 
that  the  emperor  not  only  pardoned,  but  alfo  raifed 
him  to  the  eonfulfliip.  Afer  died  in  the  reign  of  Ne¬ 
ro,  A.  D.  59. 

AFFA,  a  weight  ufed  on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Gui¬ 
nea.  It  is  equal  to  an  ounce,  and  the  half  ol  it  is  cal¬ 
led  eggeba.  Moft  of  the  blacks  on  the  Gold  Coaft  give 
thefe  names  to  thefe  weights. 

AFFECTION,  in  a  general  fenfc,  implies  an  attri¬ 
bute  infeparable  from  its  fubjedt.  Thus  magnitude, 
figure,  weight,  &c.  are  affedtions  of  all  bodies  j  and 
love,  fear,  hatred,  &e.  are  affedtions  of  the  mind. 

AFFECTION,  fignifying  a  fettled  bent  of  mind  towards 
a  particular  bring  or  thing ,  occupies  a  middle  fpaee 
between  difpofition  on  the  one  hand,  and  pafjion  on  the 
other*.  It  is  diftinguifliable  from  Difpofition,  which  •  See  D<  - 
being  a  branch  of  one’s  nature,  originally,  mull  ex iff  po/.twn, 
before  there  can  be  an  opportunity  to  exert  it  upon  any  “iid 
particular  ohjedt ;  whereas  \ffcdtion  can  never  be  ori- 
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Affection  ginal,  becaufe,  having  a  fpecial  relation  to  a  particular 
||  objett,  it  cannot  exift  till  the  object  have  once  at  leait 
Affinity.  keen  prefented.  It  is  all’o  diftinguilhable  from  Paliion, 
v  which,  depending  on  the  real  or  ideal  pretence  oi 
its  object,  van!  flies  with  it:  whereas  A  flection  is  a 
lafting  connection  ;  and,  like  other  connections,  fnbfiils 
even  when  we  do  not  think  of  the  perfon.  A  familiar 
example  will  illuftrate  this.  There  may  be  in  one  per- 
fon’s  mind  a  dilpofition  to  gratitude,  which,  through 
want  of  an  objedt,  happens  never  to  be  exerted  ;  and 
which  therefore  is  never  difeovered  even  by  the  perlon 
himfelf.  Another,  who  has  the  fame  difpoiition,  meets 
with  a  kindly  office  that  makes  him  grateful  to  his  be¬ 
nefactor  :  An  intimate  connection  is  formed  between 
them,  termed  affection  ;  which,  like  other  connections, 
has  a  permanent  existence,  though  not  always  in  view. 
The  affection,  for  the  moll  part,  lies  dormant,  till  an 
opportunity  offer  for  exerting  it :  in  that  circumftance, 
it  is  converted  into  the  paffion  of  gratitude  ;  and  the 
opportunity  is  eagerly  feized  of  teftifying  gratitude  in 
the  warmeft  manner. 

Affection,  among  P /iff dans,  fignifies  the  fame  as 
difeafe.  Thus  the  hyfteric  affedion  is  the  fame  with 
the  hyfteric  difeafe. 

AFFERERS  or  Affekors,  in  Law,  perfons  ap¬ 
pointed  in  courts-leet,  courts-baron,  See.  to  iettle,  upon 
oath,  the  fines  to  be  impofed  upon  thofe  who  have  been 
guilty  of  faults  arbitrarily  puniihable. 

AFFETTUOSO,  or  Con  Affetto,  in  the  Italian 
Jl/'Jic,  intimates  that  the  part  to  which  it  is  added 
ought  to  be  played  in  a  tender  moving  way,  and  con¬ 
ic- quently  rather  flow  than  fall. 

AFFIANCE,  in  Law,  denotes  the  mutual  plight¬ 
ing  of  troth  between  a  man  and  woman  to  marry  each 
other. 

AFFIDAVIT,  fignifies  an  oath  in  writing,  fworn 
before  fome  perfon  who  is  authorized  to  take  the  fame. 

AFFINITY,  among  Civilians,  implies  a  relation 
contracted  by  marriage ;  in  contradillinduon  to  con- 
fanguinity,  or  relation  by  blood. — Affinity  does  not 
found  any  real  kinlhip  ;  it  is  no  more  than  a  kind  ol 
fiction,  introduced  on  account  of  the  dole  relation  be¬ 
tween  hulband  and  wife.  It  is  even  faid  to  ceale  when 
the  caufe  of  it  ceafes  :  hence  a  w  oman  who  is  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  a  witnefs  for  her  hufband’s  brother  du¬ 
ring  his  lifetime,  is  allowed  for  a  witnefs  when  a  wi¬ 
dow,  by  reafon  the  affinity  is  diffolved.  Yet  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  contracting  marriage,  affinity  is  not  diffol- 
ved  by  death,  though  it  be  in  every  thing  eli'e. 

There  are  feveral  degrees  of  affinity,  wherein  mar¬ 
riage  was  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Mofes:  thus,  the 
fon  could  not  marry  his  mother,  or  his  father’s  wile 
(Lev.  xviii.  7.  et.  l’eq.)  :  the  brother  could  not  marry 
his  filler,  whether  flie  were  fo  by  the  father  only  or 
by  the  mother  only,  and  much  lefs  if  fhe  was  his  filler 
both  by  the  fame  father  and  mother  :  the  grandfather 
could  not  marry  his  grand-daughter,  either  by  his  Ion 
or  daughter.  No  one  could  marry  the  daughter  ol  his 
father’s  wife,  nor  the  filler  of  his  father  or  mother  ; 
nor  the  uncle  his  niece  ;  nor  the  aunt  her  nephew  j 
nor  the  nephew  the  wife  of  his  uncle  by  the  lather’s 
fide.  The  father-in-law  could  not  marry  his  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  ;  nor  the  brother  the  wife  of  his  brother, 
while  living  ■,  nor  even  after  the  death  of  his  brother, 
if  he  left  children.  If  he  left  not  children,  the  furviv- 
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ing  brother  wfas  to  raile  up  children  to  his  deceafed 
brother,  by  marrying  his  widow.  It  was  forbidden  to  e 
marry  the  mother  and  the  daughter  at  one  time,  or  the 
daughter  of  the  mother’s  ftm,  or  the  daughter  of  her 
daughter,  or  two  fillers  together.  It  is  true  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  before  the  law  married  their  fillers,  as  Abra¬ 
ham  married  Sarah,  who  was  his  father’s  daughter  by 
another  mother ;  and  two  lifters  together,  as  Jacob 
married  Rachel  and  Leah  ;  and  their  own  fillers  by 
both  father  and  mother,  as  Seth  and  Cain.  But  thel'e 
cafes  are  not  to  be  propoled  as  examples :  becaufe  in 
l'ome  they  were  authorized  by  neceffity,  in  others  by 
cullom  j  and  the  law'  as  yet  was  not  in  being.  If 
fome  other  examples  may  be  found,  either  before  or 
fince  the  law,  the  Scripture  exprelsly  dilapproves  of 
them,  as  Reuben’s  incell  with  Bilhah  his  father’s  con¬ 
cubine,  and  the  action  of  Annum  with  his  lifter  Ta¬ 
mar  ;  and  that  of  Herod-Antipas,  who  married  Hero- 
dias  his  filler-in-law,  his  brother  Philip’s  wife,  while 
her  hulband  was  yet  living. 

Affinity  is’  alfo  ufed  to  denote  conformity  or 
agreement  :  Thus  we  fay,  the  affinity  of  languages,  the 
affinity  of  words,  the  ajji/nty  of  iounds,  &c. 

Affinity,  in  Chcmijiry,  is  a  term  employed  to  ex- 
prefs  that  peculiar  propenlity  which  the  particles  of 
matter  have  to  unite  and  combine  with  each  other  ex- 
clufively,  or  in  preference  to  any  other  connexion. 

The  attractions  between  bodies  at  infenfible  di  - 
llances,  and  which  of  courfe  are  confined  to  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  matter,  have  been  diftinguillied  by  the  name 
of  affinity,  while  the  term  ait  radio  n  has  been  more 
commonly  confined  to  cales  ol  fenliblc  dillance.  And 
as  the  particles  of  matter  are  of  two  kinds,  either  ho¬ 
mogeneous  or  heterogeneous,  lo  there  are  two  kinds  of 
affinity. 

“  Homogeneous  affinity  urges  the  homogeneous  par¬ 
ticles  towards  each  other,  and  keeps  them  at  infenfible 
dillances  from  each  other;  and  conftquently  is  the 
caufe  why  bodies  almoll  always  exill  united  together, 
fo  as  to  conftitute  maffes  of  fenliblc  magnitude.  This 
affinity  is  ulually  denoted  by  the  term  co/ufion,  and 
lbmetimes  by  ailhefion  when  the  lurfaces  of  bodies  arc 
onlv  referred  to.  Homogeneous  affinity  is  nearly'  uni- 
verl'al ;  as  far  as  is  known,  caloric  and  light  only  are 
dellitute  of  it. 

Heterogeneous  affinity  urges  heterogeneous  parti¬ 
cles  towards  each  other,  and  keeps  them  at  infenfible 
dillances  from  each  other,  and  of  courfe  is  the  caule 
of  the  formation  of  new  integrant  particles  compoled 
of  a  certain  number  of  heterogeneous  particles.  Thefe 
new  integrant  particles  afterwards  unite  by  cohelion, 
and  form  mafl’es  of  compound  bodies.  Thus  an  in¬ 
tegrant  particle  of  water  is  compoled  oi  particles  of 
hvdrogen  and  oxygen,  urged  towards  each  other,  and 
kept  at  an  infenfible  dillance  by  heterogeneous  affinity ; 
and  a  mafs  of  water  is  compofcd  of  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  integrant  particles  of  that  fluid,  urged  towards 
each  other  by  homogeneous  affinity.  Heterogeneous 
affinity  is  univerlal,  as  far  as  is  known ;  that  is  to  fay, 
there  is  no  body  whole  particles  are  not  attracted  by 
the  particles  of  fome  other  body  ;  but  whether  the 
particles  of  all  bodies  have  an  affinity  for  the  particles 
of  all  other  bodies,  is  a  point  which  we  have  no  means 
of  afeertaining.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  probable, 
and  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted  ;  though  it 
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Affinity  is  certainly  afluming  more  than  even  analogy  can  war- 
1!  rant.”  (Thontfon's  Chemi/ln/ ). 

A  forage.  AFFIRMATION,  in  Logic ,  the  averting  the  truth 

of  any  propofition. 

Affirmation,  in  Law,  denotes  an  indulgence  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  people  called  Quakers :  who,  in  cafes 
where  an  oath  is  required  from  others,  may  make  a  fo- 
lenm  affirmation,  that  what  they  fay  is  true  ;  and  if  they 
make  a  falfe  affirmation,  they  are  fubjeft  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  ot  perjury.  Rut  this  relates  only  to  oaths  taken  to 
the  government,  and  on  civil  occalions :  for  Quakers 
are  not  permitted  to  give  their  teftimony  in  any  crimi¬ 
nal  cafe,  &c. 

Affirmation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ratifying  or 
confirming  the  l'entence  or  decree  of  fome  inferior 
court  :  Thus  we  fay,  the  lioufe  of  lords  affirmed  the 
decree  of  the  chancellor,  or  the  decree  of  the  lords  of 
feffion. 

AFFIRMATIVE,  in  Grammar.  Authors  diftin- 
guifli  affirmative  particles  ;  fuch  as,  yes. — The  term 
affirmative  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  fubllantively.  Thus 
we  fav,  the  affirmative  is  the  more  probable  fide  of  the 
queftion  :  there  were  fo  many  votes,  or  voices,  for  the 
affirmative. 

AFFIX,  in  Grammar ,  a  particle  added  at  the  clofe 
of  a  word,  either  to  diverlify  its  form  or  alter  its  figni- 
fication.  We  meet  with  affixes  in  the  Saxon,  the  Ger¬ 
man,  and  other  northern  languages ;  but  more  efpecially 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  other  oriental  tongues.  The  He¬ 
brew  affixes  are  fingle  fyllables,  frequently  fingle  letters, 
fubjoined  to  nouns  and  verbs  ;  and  contribute  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  brevity  of  that  language.  The  oriental  lan¬ 
guages  are  much  the  fame  as  to  the  radicals,  and  differ 
chiefly  from  each  other  as  to  affixes  and  prefixes. 

AFFLATUS,  literally  denotes  a  blaft  of  wind, 
breath,  or  vapour,  linking  with  force  againll  another 
body.  The  word  is  Latin,  formed  from  ad,  “  to,”  and 
fare,  “  to  blow.”  Naturalills  fometimes  fpeak  of  the 
afflatus  of  ferpents.  Tully  ules  the  word  figuratively, 
lor  a  divine  inlpiration  •,  in  which  fenfe  he  aferibes  all 
great  and  eminent  aecomplilhments  to  a  divine  afflatus. 
The  Pythian  prieftefs  being  placed  on  a  tripod  or  per¬ 
forated  llool,  over  a  holy  cave,  received  the  divine 
afflatus,  as  a  late  author  expreffes  it,  in  her  belly  j  and 
being  thus  infpired,  fell  into  agitations,  like  a  phrene¬ 
tic  ;  during  which  ffie  pronounced,  in  hollow  groans 
and  broken  fentenees,  the  will  of  the  deity.  This  af¬ 
flatus  is  fuppofed,  by  fome,  to  have  been  a  fubterra- 
neous  fume,  or  exhalation,  wherewith  the  prieftefs  was 
literally  infpired.  Accordingly,  it  had  the  effects  of 
a  real  phvfical  difeafe  •,  the  paroxyfm  of  which  was  fo 
vehement,  that  Plutarch  obferves  it  fometimes  proved 
mortal.  Van  Dale  fuppofes  the  pretended  enthufiafm 
of  the  Pythia  to  have  arifen  from  the  fumes  of  aroma¬ 
tics. 

AFFLICTION,  is  not  itfelf,  in  propriety  of  medi¬ 
cal  fpeech,  a  difeafe,  but  it  is  the  caufe  of  many:  for 
whatever  excites  envy,  anger,  or  hatred,  produces  dil- 
eafes  from  tenfe  fibres  ;  as  whatever  excites  fear,  grief, 
joy,  or  delight,  begets  difeafes  from  relaxation. 

AFFORAGE,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  a  duty  paid 
to  the  lord  of  a  ditlritt,  for  permiffion  to  fell  wine,  or 
other  liquors,  within  his  feigniory.  Afforage  is  alfo 
ufed  for  the  rate  or  price  of  provihons  laid  and  fixed  by 
the  provoll  or  fherifls  of  Paris. 


AFFORESTING,  Afforest atio,  the  turning  Afforefting 
ground  into  foreft.  The  Conqueror,  and  his  fuccef-  H 
lors,  continued  afforefting  the  lands  of  the  fubjedt  for  Afghans.  ^ 
many  reigns ;  till  the  grievance  became  fo  notorious,  * 
that  the  people  of  all  degrees  and  denominations  were 
brought  to  fue  for  relief ;  which  was  at  length  obtain¬ 
ed,  and  commillions  were  granted  to  furvey  and  per¬ 
ambulate  the  foreft,  and  l’eparate  all  the  new  afforefted 
lands,  and  reconvert  them  to  the  ufes  of  their  proprie¬ 
tors,  under  the  name  and  quality  of  purlieu  or  pouralle 
land. 

AFFRAY,  or  Affrayment,  in  Law ,  formerly  fig- 
nified  the  crime  of  affrighting  other  perfons,  by  ap¬ 
pearing  in  unufual  armour,  brandifhinga  weapon,  &c.  j 
but  at  prel'ent,  affray  denotes  a  fkirmilh  or  fight  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more. 

AFFRONTEE,  ill  Heraldry,  an  appellation  given 
to  animals  facing  one  another  on  an  efcutcheon  ;  a  kind 
of  bearing  which  is  otherwil'e  called  confrontee,  and 
ftands  oppofed  to  adoffec. 

AFFUSION,  the  ad  of  pouring  fome  fluid  fub- 
ftance  on  another  body.  Dr  Grew  gives  feveral  expe¬ 
riments  of  the  luCtation  arifing  from  the  affufion  of 
divers  menftruums  on  all  forts  of  bodies.  Divines  and 
church  hiftorians  fpeak  of  baptifm  by  affufion  ;  which 
amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  we  now  call 
Jprinkling. 

AFGHANS,  in  Ilifory,  a  people  who  inhabit  a 
province  of  Cabul  or  Cabulistan,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  India.  They  boaft  of  being  detcended  of  Saul 
the  firft  king  of  Ifrael,  and  that  their  great  anceftor 
was  raifed  from  the  rank  of  a  lhepherd,  not  on  account 
of  his  princely  qualities,  but  bceaufe  his  ftature  was  ex¬ 
actly  equal  to  the  length  of  a  rod  which  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel  had  given  to  the  prophet  Samuel  as  the  meafurc 
of  the  ftature  of  him  whom  God  had  deft;ned  to  fill  the 
throne  of  Ifrael. 

Saul,  whofe  defeent,  according  to  fome  of  them,  was 
of  Judah,  and  according  to  others  of  Benjamin,  had, 
they  fay,  two  ions,  Berkia  and  Irmia,  who  ferved  David, 
and  were  beloved  by  him.  The  fons  of  Berkia  and  Ir¬ 
mia  were  Afghan  and  Ufbec,  who,  during  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon,  diftinguilhed  themfelves,  the 
one  for  ftreugth  of  body,  and  the  other  for  learning. 

The  ftrength  of  Afghan,  we  are  told,  itnick  terror  even 
into  the  demons  and  genii. 

This  hero  ufed  frequently  to  make  excurfions  to  the 
mountains,  where  his  progeny,  after  his  death,  formed 
eftablilhments,  lived  in  aitateof  independence,  fortified 
themfelves,  and  exterminated  infidels.  Y\  hen  Maho¬ 
met  appeared  upon  earth,  his  fame  reached  the  Afghans, 
who  fought  him  in  multitudes  under  their  leaders 
Khalid  and  Abdul  Refpid,  fons  of  Walid  •,  and  the  pro¬ 
phet  honouring  them  with  this  reception — “  Come,  O 
Muluc,  or  Kings!”  they  alluined  the  title  of  Melic, 
which  they  retain  to  this  day. 

The  Afghans  arc  fometimes  called  Solatmam ,  either 
becaufe  they  were  formerly  the  lubjefla  ot  Solomon 
king  of  Ifrael,  or  becaufe  they  inhabit  tin.1  mountains  ot 
Solomon.  They  are  likevvile  called  Patans,  a  name  de¬ 
rived  from  the  I  lindd  verb  paitna,  “  to  rufh,”  which  was 
given  to  them  by  a  fultan,  in  confequence  ot  the  ala¬ 
crity  with  which  they  had  attacked  and  conquered  his 
enemies.  The  province  which  they  occupy  at  prelent 
was  formerly  called  Roll ;  and  hence  is  derived  the 
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Afghans  name  of  tlie  Sohillas.  The  city  which  was  eftablilhed 
ti  in  it  by  the  Afghans  was  called  by  them  Paiflrwer  or 
Africa.  pa ifjier,  and  is  now  the  name  of  the  whole  diftriCt.  The 
fetts  of  the  Afghans  are  very  numerous,  and  they  are 
Muffulmans,  partly  of  the  Sunni,  and  partly  of  the 
Schiek  perfuafion. 

They  are  divided  into  four  dalles.  The  firft  is  the 
pure  clafs,  confifting  of  thofe  whofe  fathers  and  mothers 
were  Afghans.  The  fecond  clafs  confifts  of  thole  whofe 
fathers  were  Afghans  and  mothers  of  another  nation. 
The  third  clafs  contains  thofe  whofe  mothers  were 
Afghans  and  fathers  of  another  nation.  The  fourth 
clafs  is  compofed  of  the  children  of  women  whofe  mo¬ 
thers  were  Afghans  and  fathers  and  hufbands  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nation.  Perlons  who  do  not  belong  to  one  of 
thefe  claffes  are  not  called  Afghans. 

This  people  have  at  all  times  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
by  their  courage.  They  have  conquered  for  their  own 
princes  and  for  foreigners,  and  have  always  been  eonii- 
dered  as  the  ftreugth  and  fupport  of  the  army  in  which 
they  ferved.  As  they  have  been  applauded  tor  virtues, 
they  have  been  alfo  reproached  for  vices,  having  lome- 
times  been  guilty  of  treachery,  and  of  acting  the  bafe 
part  of  atlaHins. 

Sir  William  Jones  feems  to  have  had  no  doubt  but  the 
Afghans  are  defcendants  of  Ifrael.  “  W  e  learn  (fays 
lie)  from  El'dras,  that  the  ten  tribes,  after  a  wandering 
journey,  came  to  a  country  called  Arfareth,  where  we 
may  l'uppofe  they  fettled :  now  the  Afghans  arc  laid 
by  the  bell  Perfian  hiftorians  to  be  defcended  from  the 
Jews.  They  have  traditions  among  themfelves  ol  fuch 
a  defcent ;  and  it  is  even  afferted,  that  their  families 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Jewifli  tribes,  al¬ 
though  fince  their  converfion  to  Iilam,  they  lludioufly 
conceal  their  origin  from  all  whom  they  admit  not  to 
their  fecrets.  The  Puflito  language,  of  which  I  have 
feen  a  dictionary,  has  a  manifeft  rcfemblance  to  the 
Chaldaic  :  and  a  conliderable  diftrict  under  their  domi¬ 
nion  is  called  Hazareh  or  Hazaret,  which  might  ealily 
have  been  changed  into  the  word  ufed  by  Eldras.  1 
ftrongly  recommend  an  inquiry  into  the  literature  and 
hiftory  of  the  Afghans.”  ( Afiatic  Rc/earc/ies.) 

AFRANIUS,  Lucius,  a  Latin  comic  poet,  who  lived 
about  a  century  before  Chrift.  He  wrote  comedies  in 
imitation  of  Menander  •,  and  is  commended  by  Tully 
and  Quintilian  for  his  acute  genius  and  fluent  llyle. 
Some  fragments  of  his  works  only  are  now  extant. 

AFRICA,  (derived  according  to  Bochart  from  a  Pu¬ 
nic  word  fignifying  ears  of  coni'),  was  reprefented  by 
l he  ancients  as  one  of  the  three  great  divifions  or  conti¬ 
nents  of  which  they  believed  the  world  to  confift. — By 
them  it  was  alfo  called  Libya.  Since  the  difcovery  of 
America,  it  has  been  confidered  by  the  moderns  as  one 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Excepting  at  its  north-eall  corner,  called  the  JJihmus 
of  Suez,  which  is  a  neck  of  land,  about  fixty  miles  over, 
that  unites  it  to  Afia,  Africa  is  entirely  lurrounded 
by  water.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fea,  which  divides  it  from  Europe.  Its  whole 
weftem  coaft  is  walked  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  by  which  it  is  divided  from  America  ;  and  on 
the  eaft,  the  Red  fea  and  the  Indian  ocean  feparate  it 
from  Alia.  From  the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the  north, 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  conftitutcs  its 
i’outhem  extremity,  is  no  lefs  than  4300  miles.  Its 
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broadeft  part,  from  Cape  "V  erd,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  Africa, 

to  Cape  Guarda-fui,  near  the  ftraits  of  Babel-Mandel, 1 - v— ' 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  fea,  is  3500  miles  from  welt 
to  eaft.  In  lhape  it  fomewhat  refembles  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  Mediterranean  fea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean 
form  two  fides,  while  the  third  fide  confifts  ol  the  Red 
fea  and  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  greater  part  of  this  vaft  peninfula  has  in  all  Africa  lit- 
ages  remained  unknown  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  l'e  known, 
world.  The  general  afpect  however  of  its  fituation, 
reprefents  it  as  well  fituated  for  maintaining  a  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  with  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

It  Hands  as  it  were  in  the  centre  between  Europe, 

Afia,  and  America ;  and  therefore  has  a  much  nearer 
communication  with  each  of  them  than  they  can  have 
with  one  another.  It  is  oppofite  to  Europe,  on  its 
northern  boundary,  the  Mediterranean  fea,  for  al- 
moft  1000  miles  in  a  line  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  the  di- 
ftance  feldom  100  miles,  never  100  leagues.  It  is  op- 
polite  to  Afia  the  whole  length  of  the  Red  fea;  the 
diftance  fometimes  only  15  miles,  leldom  50  leagues. 

Its  coaft,  for  about  2000  miles,  lies  oppofite  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  at  the  diftance  of  from  500  to  700  leagues,  in¬ 
cluding  the  illands  ;  whereas  America  is  nowhere  nearer 
Europe  than  1000  leagues,  and  excepting  at  its  north- 
weft  corner,  where  it  is  yet  little  known,  is  not  nearer 
to  Afia  than  2500  leagues. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  concerning  Africa 
feems  to  have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  limited  to  the 
countries  adjoining  to  the  Mediterranean  or  to  the 
Red  fea.  The  ideas,  however,  which  Herodotus  en¬ 
tertained  of  this  great  continent  are  by  no  means  in¬ 
correct  upon  the  whole  :  and  it  has  been  referved  lor 
our  own  times  to  verify  a  part  ol  the  defeription  which 
he  has  given  of  the  interior  ol  Africa.  Previous  to  his 
time,  the  whole  fea  coaft  of  this  continent  had  been 
explored  by  the  conductors  of  an  expedition  fitted  out 
by  Necho,  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  It  is  to  be  Expedition 
obferved  that  this  Necho  took  Sidon,  and  reduced  of  Necho 
Phoenicia  and  Paleftine.  He  muft  therefore  have  P0^ 
felled  conliderable  maritime  power:  Nor  was  he  lets piicenicia. 
powerful  by  land ;  for  he  marched  through  P aleftine 
and  Syria  to  attack  the  Affyrians  near  the  Euphrates, 
and,  in  his  way,  defeated  and  flew  Jofiah  the  king  of 
Judah,  who  oppofed  his  march  at  Megiddo  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29.)  Having  defeated  the  Affyrians  (or  Baby¬ 
lonians)  he  placed  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  Carchemifli,  a 
fortified  city  on  the  Euphrates  which  he  had  taken  ; 
and,  in  his  return,  he  took  poffefiion  of  Jerufalem,  call¬ 
ed  Cadytis  by  Herodotus.  This  entcrpriling  prince 
employed  a  body  of  Phoenician  mariners  to  circumnavi-  Circunina- 
gate  Africa,  an  undertaking  which  they  accomplifhed  'f‘rda  es 
with  fuccefs.  The  following  is  the  fliort  narrative  gi¬ 
ven  by  Herodotus  of  this  remarkable  traniaftion  : 

“  Except  in  that  particular  part  which  is  contiguous  to  Herodotus’s 
Afia,  the  whole  of  Africa  is  furrounded  by  the  fea.  account  of 
The  firft  perfon  who  has  proved  this,  was,  as  far  as  we  lt‘ 
are  able  to  judge,  Necho  king  of  Egypt.  M  hen  he 
had  defifted  from  his  attempt  to  join  by  a  canal  the 
Nile  with  the  Arabian  gulf,  lie  dilpatched  fome  veflels, 
under  the  conduct  of  Phoenicians,  with  directions  to 
pafs  by  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and,  after  penetrating 
the  Northern  ocean,  to  return  to  Egypt.  Thefe  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  taking  their  courfe  from  the  Red  fea,  entered 
into  the  Southern  ocean.  On  the  approach  of  autumn 
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they  landed  at  Libya,  and  planted  fome  corn  in  the 
>  place  where  they  happened  to  find  themfelves  :  when 
this  was  ripe,  and  they  had  cut  it  down,  they  again  de¬ 
parted.  Having  thus  confumed  twro  years,  in  the  third 
they  palled  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  returned  to 
Egypt.  The  relation  may  obtain  attention  from  others, 
hut  to  me  it  feems  incredible  ;  for  they  affirmed  that, 
having  failed  round  Africa,  they  had  the  fun  on  their 
right  hand .  Thus  was  Africa  for  the  firll  time  known.” 

Many  of  the  moll  eminent  of  the  ancient  hiflorians 
and  geographers  regarded  this  account  of  the  circum¬ 
navigation  of  Africa  as  altogether  fabulous,  chiefly  in 
conl'equence  of  the  ftory  concerning  the  appearance 
afiumed  by  the  great  celeilial  bodies  in  the  courfe  of  the 
voyage,  which  was  then  unintelligible,  from  the  imper¬ 
fect  ilate  of  the  fcience  of  aftronomy.  But  the  very  cir- 
cumftances  which,  among  the  ancients,  excited  a  doubt 
about  the  exiftence  or  luccefs  of  fuch  a  voyage,  mull 
now  be  regarded  as  affording  the  moll  fatisfa&ory  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  the  veracity  of  the  ancient  Phoeni¬ 
cian  navigators. 

The  Carthaginians  were  the  rivals  of  the  Egyptians 
in  commerce,  and  mull  undoubtedly  have  explored 
*  great  part  of  the  coall  of  Africa  5  but,  according 
to  the  ufual  cautious  and  monopolizing  fpirit  of  com¬ 
mercial  Hates,  it  is  probable  that  they  concealed  their 
difeoveries  from  other  nations.  As  almoll  no  monu¬ 
ments  of  their  literature  now  exill,  we  are  deprived  of 
the  means  of  invelligating  the  full  extent  of  their  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge.  One  important  document  has, 
however,  reached  our  times,  which  demonllrates  the 
enterpriling  fpirit  of  that  people.  This  is,  an  appa¬ 
rently  abridged  journal  of  a  voyage  to  the  weflern  coall 
of  Africa,  undertaken  by  Hanno  the  Carthaginian, 
about  30  or  40  years  after  the  expedition  above  men¬ 
tioned  under  Necho  king  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  does  not 
leem  to  have  been  informed  of  this  undertaking  of  Han¬ 
no  ;  nor  does  Pliny  appear  to  have  feen  the  journal  of 
the  voyage,  though  he  is  no  ftranger  to  its  contents. 

Hanno  is  faid  to  have  depolited,  at  his  return, 
the  journal  of  his  voyage  in  the  temple  of  Saturn ; 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  means  of  its  prelqr- 
vation.  It  begins  by  Hating,  that  “  it  was  decreed  by 
the  Carthaginians  that  Hanno  ffiould  undertake  a  voyage 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  found  Liby- 
phcenician  cities.  He  failed,  accordingly,  with  60  lliips 
of  50  oars  each,  and  a  body  of  men  and  women  to  the 
number  of  30,000,  and  provifions  and  other  neceflaries.” 
From  the  extent  of  this  plan  of  colonization,  or  rather 
of  ellablifliing  permanent  garrifons,  upon  the  wellern 
coalls  of  Africa,  it  is  evident  that  thefe  coalls  mull,  in 
fome  meafure,  have  been  previoufly  examined.  Major 
Rennel,  who  has  invelligated  the  lubject  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy,  with  a  reference  to  the  journal  of  the  voyage, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Carthaginian  or  Libyphcemcian 
cities  founded  by  Hanno,  were  all  fituated  to  the  foutli 
of  the  llrait  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  the  northward  of 
the  river  Senegal ;  and  that  all  of  them,  excepting  one 
at  Qerne,  now  called  Arguin,  were  placed  to  the  north 
of  Cape  Bodajor.  To  the  fouthward  of  Cerne,  Hanno 
during  his  voyage  made  two  expeditions  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  made  any  attempt  to  fix  an  eflablilh- 
ment  beyond  the  limits  now  mentioned.  On  his  firll 
expedition,  he  feems  to  have  failed  into  the  river  Sene¬ 
gal,  as  may  be  fuppofed  from  the  delcription  given  j 


for  it  is  faid  to  be  “  large  and  broad,  and  full  of  cro-  Africa, 
codiles  and  river  horfes.”  During  the  fame  voyage,  v""LI' 
Hanno  made  a  l’econd  expedition  fouthward,  apparently 
for  the  fake  of  difeovery.  He  appears  to  have  doubled* 

Cape  Yerd,  and  to  have  failed  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia.  His  voyage  is  faid  to  have  terminated  at  a 
place  which  he  calls  the  Southern  Horn,  luppofed  to  be 
either  at  Sierra  Leona,  or,  at  a  little  dillance  to  the 
fouth  of  it,  at  Sherbro.  It  is  evident,  from  the  general 
ftyle  of  the  journal,  that  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  time 
of  this  voyage,  wTere  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
interior  Hate  of  the  country  on  the  weftern  quarter  of 
Africa.  Excepting  the  mere  delcription  of  the  coall, 
and  its  windings  and  bays,  every  thing  is  marvellous,  and 
apparently  fabulous.  They  talk  of  having  caught  turn 
women  covered  with  hair,  whole  (kins  they  brought  to 
Carthage,  meaning,  in  all  probability,  two  monkeys  of 
fome  of  the  unknown  fpecies  which  abound  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Negroes.  They  alfo  talk  of  llreams  of  fire, 
and  of  rivers  of  fire  which  feemed  to  be  running  into 
the  lea.  At  one  place,  during  the  night,  they  faw  a 
country  which  was  on  fire  1  and  afterwards  they  law 
another  country  full  of  fires }  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  lofty  fire,  larger  than  the  others,  which  feemed 
to  touch  the  liars.  When  day  came,  they  dilcovered 
this  elevated  fire  to  be  a  large  hill,  which  they  called- 
the  chariot  of  the  gods.  Thefe  wonders  have  been  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  by  later  travellers  •,  who  remark  that  it  is 
the  cullom,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Negroes,  to  fet  fire  to  the  dry  grafs  ;  and 
that  on  thefe  occafions,  during  the  night,  the  whole 
territory  feems  to  be  a  Iheet  ol  flame. 

With  regard  to  Africa  in  general,  Herodotus  de-  Defcriptioii 
feribes  it  in  this  fummary  way:  “  All  that  part  of°f  Alriea  by 
Libya  towards  the  northern  fea  (Mediterranean),  from1  ero  ol"'’ 
Egvpt  to  the  promontory  of  Soloeis  (now  Cape  Cantin 
on  the  coall  of  Morocco)  which  terminates  the  third 
divilion  of  the  earth,  is  inhabited  by  the  different  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Libyans  :  that  dill  rift  alone  excepted  in  pol- 
feflion  of  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians.  The  remoter 
parts  of  Libya  beyond  the  fea  coall,  and  the  people  who 
inhabit  its  borders,  are  infelled  by  various  bealts  of 
prey. — The  country  yet  more  dijlant  is  a  parched  and 
immeafurabie  de/irt."  Here  this  ancient  hiflorian 
clearly  diilinguifiies  three  belts  or  regions  parallel  to 
the  Mediterranean,  the  northernmoll  of  which  we  mud 
conceive  to  have  been  that  which  extended  along  the 
fea  coall,  and  was  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Mount 
Atlas,  and  other  ridges.  The  'middle  one  is  now  called 
the  country  of  Dates,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  chiefly 
live  on  that  fruit ;  and  the  third  is  the  great  African 
defert.  Beyond  thefe,  however,  Herodotus  had  heard  of 
a  fourth  region,  belonging  to  the  negroes  j  for,  in  another 
place  he  divides  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  generally  into 
two  races  (with  the  exception  ol  llrangers,  viz.  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  and  the  Greeks).  The  natives  (lays  he)  are 
the  Africans  and  Ethiopians,  one  of  which  polR'Acs  the 
northern,  and  the  other  the  iouthern  part  of  Africa.” — 

By  thefe  nations  are  evidentlv  intended  the  Aloors  and 
the  Negroes,  which  two  dalles  are  as  dillincl  at  the 
prefent  day  as  they  were  in  ancient  times. 

This  author,  whofe  account  of  the  ancient  nations 
will  always  be  a  matter  of  much  curiofity,  becaufe  lie 
has  jullly  been  called  the  Father  of  Hijiory ,  as  being 
the  earjieft  authentic  hilloriau  whofe  writings  haw 

been 
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1/',  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  The  Nafamones,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the  Africa, 

— 1  tribes  that  in  his  time  inhabited  the  northern  coaft  of  moft  powerful  of  the  Nomadic  tribes  upon  this  coaft.  * 
Africa,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  >  be-  They  bordered  upon  the  greater  Syrtis,  now  called 
ginning  with  Egypt  and  proceeding  weltward  to  the  '  the  gulf  oj  Sort.  He  fays,  that  during  the  iummer 
feffer  Syrtis,  mentioning  only  in  general  terms  the  feafon  they  leave  their  cattle  on  the  coalt,  and  go  up 
reft  of  the  country  to  the  promontory  of  Soloeis  (Cape  into  the  country  to  gather  dates  at  a  place  called 

Cantin),  which  was  erroneoully  regarded  by  him  as  the  Angela,  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  I  be  Wa¬ 
rn  oft  wefterly  point  of  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  people  famones  are  faid  to  have  ieized  upon  the  territories  of 

of  this  coaft  he  reprefents  generally  as  Nomades,  from  the  Piylii.  Theie  were  a  people  woo  po lulled  therepu- 
Egypt  weftward  to  the  lake  Tritonis,  by  which  he  tation  of  being  able  to  cliarm  ferpents,  and  to  cure  the 
means  the  leffer  Syrtis,  or  gulf  of  Kabcs  5  and  the  wounds  occalloned  by,  their  ftmgs.  Cato  is  laid  by  rlu- 
country,  he  fays  juftly,  is  low  and  Tandy.  The  coun-  tarch  to  have  carried  fome  of  the  Piylii  with  him  tor  that 
try  farther  to  the  weft,  called  Africa  Proper,  or  Nu-  purpofe,  in  his  memorable  march  louni.  the  greater '  yr- 
midia,  by  the  Romans,  including  the  prefent  ftates  of  tis.  It  is  certain  that,  in  modern  times,  in  Egypt,  A  yl- 
Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  lie  deferibes  as  moiin-  fmia,  and  Lidia,  certain  perlcns  are  believed  to  polled 
tainous  and  interfperfed  with  wood,  and  infefted  by  the  power  of  completely  iubduing  lerpents  01  the  molt 
wild  beafts  and  ferpents  of  an  enormous  fize.  With-  venomous  kinds,  fo  as  to  have  them  entirely  unaer 
\  in  this  tract,  however,  he  reprefents  the  inhabitants  as  their  command.  They  are  faid  to  leize  on  them  with 
hulbandmen  who  cultivate  the  ground  and  live  in  their  naked  hands,  without  appreheniion  of  mifc  ne., 
houfes.  Mount  Atlas  is  mentioned  by  him  in  the  and  this,  not  only  on  ferpents  they  have  already  been 
fame  magnificent  terms  in  which  all  the  ancient  writers  accuftomed  to,  but  on  fuch  as  they  never  law  beioic. 

(peak  of  it.  “  At  every  approach  it  appears  round  Beyond  the  Nafamones  to  the  louthward,  Herodotus 
and  fteep,  and  fo  lofty  that  its  fummit  can  never  be  mentions  the  Garamantcs ,  whom  he  reprefents  as  a  nu- 
diftinguilhed  by  reafon  of  the  clouds  that  envelope  it.”  merons  nation,  fituated  ten  journeys  Irora  Angela, 

Egypt  was,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  a  rich  and  po-  between  the  Nafamones  and  the  Macae.  T  he  Macce 
pulous  ftate,  from  which  the  Greeks  had  derived  a  appear  to  have  been  the  next  tribe  upon  the  coaft  after 
great  part  of  their  arts  and  of  their  religion.  Begin-  the  Nafamones.  ft  lie.  prefent  towns  ol  Mefurata  and 
ning  from  Egypt  and  proceeding  weftward,  he  enu-  Lebida  are  fituated  within  the  territory  that  belonged 
Inhabitants  merates  tbe>  Africans  in  the  following  manner.  The  to  them.  The  Gindanes,  Lotophagi,  and  Mach  lyes,  in 
of  Africa  fjj-jft  are  the  Adyrmachidee ,  whofe  manners  were  in  the  order  here  mentioned,  occupied  the  remainder  of 
according  e  refpeft  Egyptian,  that  is  to  fay,  civilized.  He  the  fpacc  between  the  Macae  and  the  lake  Tritonis,  or 
.0  Hci°  0  .  ufes  to  however,  a  barbarous  cuftom,  that  gull  of  Kalies  •,  tor  Herodotus  appears  to  have  undei- 

their  king  pofleffed  the  privilege  of  lleeping  the  firft  flood  by  the  lake  xritonis,  either  the  gull  alone,  01 
night  with  every  new  married  woman.  They  inhabi-  the  gulf  and  an  adjoining  lake  co/lcf lively,  which  in 
ted  the  coaft  between  Egypt  and  the  port  of  Pleunos,  his  time  very  probably  had  a  communication,  though 
adjoining  to  what  is  now  called  the  defert  of  Barca .  they  are  now  feparated  by  a  neck  of  land,  and  the  lake 
Next  to  the  Adyrmachidee  were  the  Gilligamnue,  who  receives  the  name  of  Lowdeah.  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
occupied  the  coaft  as  far  as  the  idand  of  Aphrodifias,  that  the  Lotophagi  derived  their  naoie  from  the  fruit 
fuppofed  to  be  near  Derna.  The  AJbyJhe  were  a  of  a  tree  or  flirub  called  the  lotus,  upon  which  they 
fmall  inland  tribe,  fituated  between  the  Gilligammae  fub fitted,  fuppofed  to  be  the  rhcininus  lotus  of  Jjlnnaeus* 
on  the  eatt,  and  the  Aufchicce  on  the  weft,  having  no  It  is  not  only  found  in  this  territory,  hut  alio  upon  the 
communication  with  the  fea.  They  were  accounted  whole  northern  coaft  of  Africa,  and  on  many  lpc  ts  of 
remarkable  beyond  all  the  Africans  for  the  ufe  of  the  defert,  and  even  in  the  country  of  the  Negroes, 
chariots  drawn  by  four  horfes  •,  and,  it  is  to  be  obfer-  ft'o  the  weftward  of  the  lake  Iritonis,  Ileiodotus 
ved,  that  Herodotus  lays  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  mentions  the  Aujes,  the  Man-yes,  the  Zaveces,  and  the 
Africa  the  cuftom  of  harnaffing  four  horfes  to  a  cha-  Zygantes ;  which  laft  appear  to  have  been  the  liihabi- 
riot.  The  A11Jchic.ee ,  who  bordered  on  the  weft  of  the  tants  of  the  province  that  contained  the  city  of  ar- 
Afbyflr  extended  from  above  Barca  to  the  neighbour-  thage  :  of  the  territories  of  this  laft  ftate  Herodotus 
hood  of  the  Hefperides  on  the  fea  coaft.  The  C 'abates,  gives  no  defeription,  though  he  lays,  that  he  is  able  to 
an  inconfiderable  tribe,  occupied  the  coaft  eppofite  to  name  all  the  nations  that  inhabit  the  country  as  fai  as 
the  centre  of  the  Aufchicae,  and  extended  themfelves  the  Atlantes,  beyond  which  he  knows  nothing.  Some 
along  the  coaft  near  Tauchira,  a  town  belonging  to  other  pofitions  in  the  north  oi  Africa  that  wcie  known 
Barca.  "  in  the  times  of  Herodotus,  will  be  afterwards  mcntion- 

The  province  of  Cyrenaica,  (now  Kairoan  or  Kurin),  cd. 
was  fituated  within  the  tradl  of  the  Nomadep.  It  was  With  regard  to  the  interior  of. Africa,  the  know- 
the  moft  elevated  part  of  it,  and  wonderfully  fertile,  ledge  of  Herodotus  was  very  indiftintft.  lie  mentions 
It  contained  the  firft  Grecian  colony,  and  was  alfo  Ethiopia  in  a  way  that  . in  lome  meafure  coi  relponds 
named  Libya  Pcntapolis,  from  its  having  five  towns  of  with  Nubia,  and  Abyflinia  :  “Ethiopia,  (lays  he), 
note  in  it,  Cyrene,  Barce,  Ptolemais,  Berenice,  and  “which  is  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  woild,  is 
Tauchira  ;  all  of  which  not  only  ft  ill  exift  as  towns  or  contiguous  to  Arabia  on  the  louth-weft.  It  produces 
villages,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  their  names  are  gold  in  great  quantities,  elephants  with .  their  prodigi- 
fcarcely  altered,  being  called  Kurin ,  Barca,  Tollama-  ous  teeth,  trees  and  flirubs  of  every  kind,  as  well  as 
ta ,  Bcrriic ,  and  Toukera.  The  celebrated  gardens  of  ebony.  Its  inhabitants  arc  silfo  remarkable  for  their 
the  Hefperides  were  fituated  upon  this  coaft,  on  the  fize,  their  beauty,  and.  their  length  ol  life, 
weftern  border  of  the  defert  of  Barca.  Ethiopia,  however,  he  gives  a  wide  extent,  lo  as  to  in¬ 

clude 
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Africa,  elude  the  whole  region  inhabited  by  men  of  a  black 
— v  —  '  complexion,  as  he  calls  it,  the!  “  extremity  of  the  ha¬ 
bitable  world.'”  The  remoteff  fource  of  the  Nile  was 
unknown  in  his  days  ;  and  after  all  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  for  its  difeovery,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  having  hitherto  been  vifited  by  no  European.  lie 
fuppofes,  however,  that  the  eourfe  of  the  Nile,  “  with¬ 
out  reckoning  that  part  of  it  which  flows  through 
Egypt,  was  known  to  the  extent  of  four  months  jour¬ 
ney,  partly  by  land,  partly  by  water  5”  but  beyond  this 
•its  courie  was  unknown,  though  he  fays  “  it  is  certain 
that  the  Niles  rifes  in  the  welt.”  The  molt  remarkable 
fact,  however,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  concerning 
„the  inveiligation  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  confifts  of 
the  adventures  of  certain  Najamones  who  came  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cyrene,  now  called  Kurin.  He 
lays  that  they  made  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  with  a  view'  to  extend  their  difeoveries  beyond 
all  preceding  adventurers.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
Hate  the  diltance  to  which  they  penetrated  ;  but  it 
mull  have  been  very  great  :  “  firff  proceeding  through 
the  region  which  was  inhabited,  they  next  came  to 
that  which  was  infeffed  by  wild  beaffs  5  leaving  which, 
they  directed  their  conrfe  weffward  through  the  del’ert, 
and  were  finally  taken  prifoners  by  black  men  of  a  di¬ 
minutive  llature,  and  carried  to  a  city  walked  by  a 
great  river,  which  flowed  from  well  to  eall,  and 
abounded  in  crocodiles.”  Of  this  great  river  nothing 
farther  was  ever  difeovered  by  the  ancients.  Herodo¬ 
tus  thought  that  it  was  probably  the  Nile,  and  Pliny 
calls  it  the  river  Niger,  or  the  river  of  the  blacks  or 
Ethiopians. 


The  Romans  were  not  a  commercial  people,  and 
troubled  themfelves  little  about  the  difeoveries  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Carthaginians  whom  they  vanquiflied. 
Ihe  fertile  diilricls,  how'ever,  in  the  north  of  Africa 
adjoining  to  the  lliores  of  the  Mediterranean,  formed 
the  chief  granary  of  the  empire  during  its  moll  profper- 
ous  period.  Beyond  thele  diilricls  they  puflied  their 
conqueffs  only  io  tar  as  wras  neceffary  to  fecure  their 
pollellions  againll  the  barbarians  of  the  defert.  Both 
Auguftus  and  Nero,  however,  lent  perfons  to  attempt 
to  dil’cover  the  fource  of  the  Nile,  but  without  luccefs  j 
and  the  Romans  were  never  remarkable  for  inveffiga- 
ting  the  Hate  of  foreign  countries  when  they  had  no 
fcheme  of  conqueH  in  view.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  A.  D.  426.  Bonifacius,  the  governor 
of  Africa,  revolted,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  Genferic 
the  chief  of  a  horde  of  barbarians  called  Vandals,  who 
had  penetrated  from  the  north  of  Europe  into  Spain. 
1-niption  ol  l  hel’e  barbarians  croffed  the  llraits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
•lah  into*  *uon  became  maffers  of  the  country.  About  a  century 
Africa.  thereafter,  their  defeendants,  in  a  fertile  and  enervating 
climate,  having  loH  their  military  character,  were 
vanquilhed  by  the  celebrated  Belifarius  under  Juffi- 
nian,  then  at  the  head  of  the  eaHern  divifion  of  the 
Roman  empire.  At  a  later  period,  when  Mahomet 
had  roufed  his  countrymen  to  war  and  conqueH,  under 
the  influence  of  a  furious  fanaticifm,  Egypt  and  the 
roll  of  the  north  of  Africa  were  overrun  by  the 
Arabs,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  647. 
Oyemm  by  In  a  few  centuries  thereafter,  the  empire  of  the  Sara- 
* le  !*‘4ra'  cens  in  Africa,  where  they  were  called  Moors,  was 
gradually  divided  into  a  variety  of  petty  Hates  called 
Voj..  I.  Part  I. 


the  States  of  Barbary,  which  acknowledged  rather  a  Africa. 

nominal  than  a  real  dependence  upon  the  Turkilh  em-  -v . 1 

pi  re. 

The  reff  of  Africa  wras  forgotten  till  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  difeovery  of  the  mariners  compafs 
enabled  the  Europeans  to  extend  their  maritime  enter- 
prifes  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  a  facility 
that  was  formerly  unknown.  In  thefe  enterprifes  the  Difeoveries 
Portugueie  took  the  lead.  They  had  never  failed  along  b>'  the  Por- 
the  weflern  coail  of  Africa,  beyond  Cape  Non,  in  270  tueuc^e- 
north  latitude  till  A.  1).  1412,  when  they  ventured 
160  miles  farther  to  Cape  Bojador,  whole  rocky  cliffs 
Hretching  out  to  a  confiderable  diffance  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  intimidated  them  from  advancing  far¬ 
ther.  In  1419,  when  attempting  to  double  this  cape,  Of  the  Ma- 
they  diicovered  the  Madeira  ifles.  Afterwards  in  ^t*ra  hies- 
1433,  they  palled  Cape  Bojador,  penetrated  between 
the  tropics,  and  difeovered  the  river  Senegal  and 
the  Cape  de  Verd  iiles  fituated  between  1 40  and  1 8°  ^;aP®  *1® 
north  latitude.  In  1471,  they  croffed  the  equator,  er  es‘ 
and  were  affonilhed  to  find  that  the  torrid  zone  con¬ 
tained  fertile  and  populous  regions,  inffead  of  being 
burnt  up  by  perpetual  heat  as  had  been  formerly  be¬ 
lieved.  In  1484,  the  Portugueie  navigators,  now  be¬ 
come  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  difeoverers  of  new 
countries,  penetrated  1500  miles  beyond  the  equator  ;  Of  the  Cape 
and  two  years  thereafter  Bartholomew  de  Diaz  difeo-  Good 
vered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1497,  this  cape,  °^c' 
being  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Africa,  was  palled  by 
Vafquez  De  Gama. 

At  this  time  the  European  nations  were  faH  emer¬ 
ging  from  barbarifm.  The  feudal  ariHocracies,  by  which 
they  had  been  kept  in  a  Hate  of  perpetual  anarchy, 
were  gradually  fubdued  by  different  princes,  and  a  few 
powerful  Hates  or  monarchies  were  raifed  upon  their 
ruins.  Thefe  Hates  enjoying  greater  domeflic  tranquil¬ 
lity,  w  ere  become  capable  of  directing  the  energy  and 
luperior  intelligence,  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  character,  to  enterprifes  requiring  united  and 
fucceffive  efforts.  The  difeoveries  of  the  Portuguefe, 
by  pointing  out  a  very  fertile  region  in  the  centre  of 
Africa,  in  which  gold  and  ivory  could  be  obtained  in 
exchange  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  in  which 
fettlements  could  be  eafily  formed,  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  directed  to  this  quarter  the  whole  activity 
of  the  moff  enterprifing  of  the  European  Hates,  had 
not  other  events  diverted  them  to  different  quarters. 

The  events  now  alluded  to,  were  the  difeovery  of  A-  Caufcs  that 
merica  by  Columbus  in  1492,  and  the  eafy  communi-  interrupted 
cation  with  the  Eall  Indies,  opened  up  by  the  dilco-  t*R  difco- 
very  of  the  paffage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Africa. 
Hence  it  has  happened,  that  during  thefe  three  centu¬ 
ries  Africa  has  been  much  negleCted;  and,  in  the  moH 
enterprifing  period  of  the  hiffory  of  the  world,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  though  the  moH  enterprifing  of  man¬ 
kind,  have  left  in  a  great  meafure  unexplored  this  im- 
menfe  continent,  though  fituated  in  their  vicinity,  and 
abounding  in  valuable  productions.  A  few  factories  Europe.™ 
for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  Haves  have  been  cffablilhed  lcttlemenis., 
by  the  Englilh,  French,  and  Spaniards,  upon  the  weff- 
ern  coaff,  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  From  thence  to 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  Portuguefe  have  a  few  fet- 
tlcments,  upon  the  eaff  and  the  well  coaff,  for  the  lame 
purpofe  $  and  the  Dutch  fettlcment  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
K  k  Hope, 
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Africa.  Hope,  is  the  only  eftabliftiment  at  all  worthy  of  the 

v  v . 1  name  of  an  European  colony,  retaining  the  language 

and  fomewhat  of  the  manners  ol  the  parent  ftate. 

What  is  known  of  the  interior  of  Africa  is  chiefly 
the  refult  of  the  efforts  of  particular  travellers,  who 
have  penetrated  into  different  quarters  of  that  great 
continent,  impelled  by  the  ambition  of  extending  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge  ■,  or  it  is  the  Iruit  of  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  a  private  fociety  of  perlons  of  rank  in  Eng¬ 
land,  inftituted  in  1788,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Afri- 
African  Af-  can  Affectation,  whe  have  employed,  at  their  expence, 
fociation.  various  individuals  to  enter  Africa  at  different  points, 
and  to  proceed  hy  fuch  routes  as  have  been  thought 
moft  likely  to  lead  to  important  difeoveries. 

We  {hall  now  give  a  concife  account  of  the  great 
continent  of  Africa,  as  far  as  a  knowledge  of  it  has  been 
obtained  from  thefe  different  fources.  In  the  ftatement 
now  to  be  given,  however,  we  {hall  avoid  taking  any 
farther  notice  of  that  fertile  ftripe  of  territory  on  the 
north  of  Africa,  which  borders  upon  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  or  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean,  fouthward  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Atlas,  conftituting  the  ftates  of  Egypt,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Algiers,  Fez,  and  Morocco.  Neither  {hall  we 
take  any  notice  of  the  country  ol  Abyflinia  at  the  head 
of  the.Nile,  or  of  the  Dutch  iettlement  of  the  Cape  ot 
Good  Hope,  as  each  of  thefe  will  be  feparately  dilcuf- 
fed  under  their  proper  names. 

Divifions  of  Africa,  to  the  fouth  of  the  ftates  on  the  Mediter- 
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mates  of  Europe,  we  have  no  conception.  The  tra-  Africa. 
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Africa. 


Sahara,  or 
the  great 
■defert. 


ranean  and  of  Morocco,  confifts  of  two  great  divifions, 
the  Sahara ,  or  great  defert,  which  is  the  country  ot 
the  Moors  or  Arabs  ;  and  Nigritia ,  Negro/and,  or  the 
country  of  the  negroes  or  Ethiopians.  The  limits  ot 
thefe  two  divifions,  though  not  in  all  cafes  accurately 
defined,  depend  on  the  foil  and  climate,  and  appear 
to  have  remained  permanent  from  the  days  of  Hero¬ 
dotus. 

The  Sahara,  or  great  defert,  extends  from  the  fouth 
of  Morocco,  and  of  the  ftates  on  the  Mediterranean, 
commonly  called  the  Barbary  States,  to  the  rivers  Se¬ 
negal  and  Niger,  or  to  a  line  drawn  acrofs  the  continent 
of  Africa,  from  Cape  Verd  to  the  lved  fea.  Beyond 
the  Sahara  or  defert,  to  the  fouthward,  is  the  country 
of  the  Negroes. 

The  Sahara  prefents  a  furface  equal  in  extent  to  near¬ 
ly  one  half  of  Europe.  It  is  upwards  of  800  miles  in 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  and  more  than  double  that 
extent  in  length,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  weft, 
to  the  frontiers  of  Abyflinia  on  the  eaft.  Its  general 
defeription  is  that  of  a  vaft  wildemefs  of  lifelefs  {and, 
parched  by  the  intolerable  heat  of  an  almoft  vertical 
iun.  Its  chief  varieties  confift  of  immenfe  plains  cover¬ 
ed  with  naked  pebbles,  or  of  barren  rocks  towering  to¬ 
wards  an  unclouded  and  burning  fky.  The  fterility  ot 
the  foil  is  rather  marked  than  alleviated  by  fome  fcat- 
tered  plants,  and  by  the  verdure  of  a  few  valleys  in 
which  water  either  ftagnates  or  fprings  up. 

The  general  defeription,  however,  of  the  great  A- 
frican  wildernefs,  is  by  no  means  to-  be  nnderftood  as 
univerfal  or  without  exception.  The  delert  is  here 
and  there  interfperfed  with  fpots  of  aftonifhing  fertility, 
which  are  crowded  with  inhabitants.  Every  thing  in 
the  climate  of  Africa  is  in  extremes.  No  cold  is  in¬ 
deed  experienced  in  that  vaft  continent ;  but  barren- 
fiefs  and  fertility  of  foil  border  upon  each  other  with  a 
degree  of  fuddennefs,  of  which,  in  the  temperate  cli- 
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veller  pafles  in  an  inftant  from  burning  land  to  a  rich 
landfcape,  in  which  flocks  and  herds,  and  towns  and 
villages  abound.  The  fame  vicinity  of  a  tropical  iun 
which  renders  the  wildernefs  intolerable,  rears  up  ah 
vegetable  productions  in  the  utmoft  luxuriance  and 
perfection,  in  every  fpot  in  which  water  and  a  tole¬ 
rable  depth  of  foil  are  to  be  found.  Hide  lequeftered 
fituations  in  this  great  defert  were  called  Oa/es ,  or 
IJlands ,  hy  the  ancients.  Under  the  Eoman  empire 
it  was  not  unufual  to  bamfli  ftate  criminals  to  an  lfland 
in  the  great  Libyan  defert.  The  continent  of  Africa, 
like  that  of  South  America,  is  higheft  on  its  weftern 
fide,  and  its  greater  rivers  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia, 
and  the  Niger,  rife  in  a  chain  of  mountains  fituated 
nearer  to  the  Atlantic  than  the  Indian  ocean.  As  the 
x Sahara  extends  towards  the  eaft  and  alio  towards 
the  {bores  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  its  illands 
abound  moft  in  theie  regions.  But  the  lefler  iflands  are 
not  always  permanent.  A  furious  wind  from  the  delert, 
bringing  along  with  it  an  immenfe  quantity  ot  land,, 
fometimes  overwhelms  a  whole  fertile  diftrict,  and  re¬ 
duces  it  to  barrennefs.  We  {hall  here  take  notice, 
however,  of  fuch  of  the  fequeftered  iflands  of  this  de¬ 
fert  as  are  now  known  to  he  moft  important. 

The  ancients  mention  very  particularly  under  the  Oafes, 
name  of  Oafis  three  fituations,  called  the  Greater  Oafs  iflands  or 
the  LeJJer  Oafis ,  and  the  Oafis  of  Ammon.  Of  thefe 
the  Greater  Oafis  is  at  prefent  the  beit  known  to  the  £-er^ 
Egyptians  and  the  Arabs,  becaufe  the  caravans  from 
Cairo  to  Darfur  pals  along  it.  It  is  named  Al  W  ah, 
or  the  Oafs,  by  way  ot  excellence.  It  appears  to  con¬ 
fift  of  a  number  of  detached  fertile  fpots  or  iflands,  ex¬ 
tending  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,, 
and  of  the  mountains  that  border  the  valley  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  iflands  of  the  Greater  Oalis  are  feparated 
from  each  other  by  deferts  of  from  two  to  14  hours 
travelling.  The  whole  extent  ot  the  chain  is  about 
100  Englifli  miles,  but  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  it  is 
defert.  The  whole  Oafis  is  fubjeft  to  Egypt,  and  has 
ever  been  reckoned  an  appendage  to  it,  being  diftant 
from  it  about  90  miles.  This  Oafis  contains  abundance 
of  date  trees,  and  plenty  of  good  water.  The  principal 
village  in  it  is  called  Chagre,  and  is  fituated  in  2 6  2 5 
N.  Lat.  and  29 0  40'  E.  Long. 

The  Lefler  Oafis  does  not  lie  in  any  of  the  tracks  of 
the  caravans,  and  is  therefore  little  known.  It  is  un- 
derftood,  however,  to  begin  at  the  diftance  of  about  40 
miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Greater  Oafis,  and  to 
proceed  to  a  confiderable  diftance  in  a  direction  towards, 
the  north.  It  is  called  hy  the  neighbouring  Arabs  Al 
Wah-el- Gherbi,  which  appears  to  mark  poverty  or  in¬ 
feriority,  perhaps,  in  comparifon  with  the  other.  It 
confifts,  like  the  Greater  Oafis,  of  a  chain  of  narrow 
illands  running  parallel  to  the  Nile. 

The  third  Oafis  contained  the  celebrated  temple  Temple  of 
and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  was  vifited  by  Jupiter 
Alexander  the  Great.  Though  in  its  dimenfions  it  is 1  imon* 
perhaps  lefs  than  the  two  former  Oafes,  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  greateft  fo  far  as  hiftoncal  importance  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  ftate  or  king¬ 
dom  of  Ammon  occupied  a  confiderable  fpacc  betwixt 
Egypt  on  the  eaft  and  the  defert  of  Barca  on  the 
weft,  and  between  the  Nomadic  tribes  along  the 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the  great 

Libyan. 
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Africa.  Libyan  defert  on  the  foutli. — As  the  ancient  Perfians 
'  '"y1- J  worfhipped  one  fupreme  deity  whom  they  represented 
by  the  fun,  and  as  they  had  a  regular  and- well  dilci- 
plined  prieilhood,  they  were  taught  to  regard  with  in¬ 
dignation  the  idolatry  of  the  Greeks.  Hence  the  Pei-- 
fian  monarch  Cambyfes  fent  an  army  againil  the  Am- 
monians,  with  orders  to  burn  the  temple  from  whence 
the  oracles  of  Jupiter  were  delivered.  The  expedition 
was  unfuccefsful,  the  army  having  been  overwhelmed 
with  fand,  or  left  by  their  guides  to  perifh  in  the  de- 
fert }  l’o  that  no  remnant  of  them  ever  returned.— 
The  pofition  of  the  Oafis  of  Ammon  has  lately  been 
afcertained  by  our  .countryman  Mr  Brown,  who  tra¬ 
velled  into  that  quarter  with  a  view  to  its  difeovery. 
It  appears  to  correfpond  with  the  modern  Siwah,  in 
290  12'  N.  Lat.  and  26°  18'  E.  Long.  As  a  build¬ 
ing  of' inch  antiquity  mull  be  an  object  of  great  curio- 
fity,  we  flia.il  tranlcribe  Mr  Brown’s  delcription  of 
the  fmall  part  of  the  temple  that  remains,  the  reft 
having  been  deftroyed  by  the  modern  inhabitants  of 
the  country  to  build  their  houfes  and  garden  walls. 
“Mr Brown’s “  It  is  a  fingle  -apartment,”  fays  Mr  Brown,  “  built  of 
delcription  maUy  ftones  of  the  fame  kind  as  thole  of  which  the 
01  the  tem-  pvraniJ(|s  confift,  and  covered  originally  with  fix  large 
and  folid  blocks  that  reach  from  one  wall  to  the  other. 
The  length  I  found  32  feet  in  the  clear,  the  height 
about  18,  the  width  15.  A  gate  fituated  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity  -forms  the  principal  entrance,  and  two  doors 
alfo  near  that  extremity  open  oppolite  to  each  other. 
The  other  end  is  quite  ruinous  ;  but,  judging  from  cir- 
cumftances,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  building  has 
never  been  much  larger  than  it  now  is.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  any  other  edifice  having  been  attached 
to  it,  and  the  lefs  fo,  as  there  are  remains  of  fculpture 
on  the  exterior  of  the  walls.  In  the  interior  are  three 
rows  of  emblematical  figures,  apparently  defigned  to 
reprefent  a  proceflion ;  and  the  ipace  between  them  is 
filled  with  hieroglyphic  characters,  properly  fo  called. 
The  foffit  is  alfo  adorned  in  the  fame  manner  j  but  one 
of  the  ftones  which  formed  it  is  fallen  within,  and 
breaks  the  connection.  The  other  five  remain  entire. 
The  fculpture  is  fufficiently  diftinguilhable  ;  and  even 
the  colours  in  fome  places  remain.” 

Mr  Horncman,  a  native  of  Germany,  a  traveller 
employed  by  the  African  Allociation,  has  ftill  more  re¬ 
cently  vifited  Siwah  on  his  wav  from  Cairo  to  Fezzan 
along  with  a  caravan,  in  which  he  travelled  under  the 
■uiJs0rnC  c^iara<^er  °f  a  Mahometan  merchant.  He  feems  to 
think,  that  the  total  circumference  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  may  be  feveral  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  though  in  many  places  the  outward  Avail 
has  been  entirely  carried  away.  He  feeins  to  have  mea- 
lured  the  outfide  of  the  fame  building  whole  infidc 
appears  to  have  been  meafured  bv  Mr  Broxvn,  and 
accordingly  deferibes  the  length  as  from  30  to  36  feet, 
the  Avidth  24,  and  the  height  27  ;  but  he  was  inter¬ 
rupted  in  taking  his  meafurements  by  the  jealoufy  ot 
the  natives.  He  alfo  deferibes  the  ceiling  as  formed  ot 
vail  blocks  of  Hone  of  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  three 
ieet  in  depth,  Avhich  extend  acrofs  the  whole  building  •, 
and  this  roof  feems  to  have  preferred  this  part  of  the 
tabric  entire,  as  the  preTent  barbarous  inhabitants  dare 
not  attempt  to  demolifii  the  Avails,  left  they  them- 
felvcs  lhould  be  overwhelmed  bv  the  fall  of  the  ftones 
which  form  the-  roof.  One  of  thefe  ftones  of  the  root 
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has  fallen  in,  and  is  broken  ;  “  but  the  people  (fays  Mr  Africa 

Ilorneman)  have  not  been  able  to  remove  the  large  ’ - v — 

fragments  fallen  from  the  roof,  Avhich  their  anceftors 
Avere  enabled  to  bring  from  the  quarry  ,  and  to  raife 
entire  to  the  fummit  of  the  edifice  :  luch  are  the  vieif- 
fitudes  of  art,  of  knoxvledge,  and  of  human  poAvers 
and  means,  as  well  as  of  human  happinefs  and  for¬ 
tunes.” 

The  fertile  part  of  the  territory  of  Small  appears  State  of 
to  be  about  18  miles  in  circumference,  containing  fe-  Si"  ah. 
veral  fmall  villages  befides  Siwah  the  capital.  It  is 
an  independent  llate,  acknotvledging  the  Grand  Seig¬ 
nior  as  lord  paramount,  but  paying  no  tribute.  It 
affords  abundance  of  vegetable  productions,  with  corn 
and  oil }  and  is  copioufly  fupplied  Avith  xvater  from 
fprings  and  fmall  ftreams,  but  none  of  them  flowr  beyond 
its  territory.  They  are  either  evaporated  on  approach¬ 
ing  the  furrounding  defert,  or,  if  they  reach  it,  are  loft 
in  the  fterile  fand.  Its  government  is  veiled  in  about 
32  wealthy  citizens,  Avho  affume  the  title  of Jcheiks. 

Juftice  is  adminillered  according  to  ancient  ufage  and 
general  notions  of  equity.  Fines,  which  are  paid  in 
dates,  Conftitute  the  punifhment.  The  drefs  of  theDreis. 
men  confifts  of  a  Avhite  cotton  fliirt  and  breeches,  and  a 
large  piece  of  callico  cloth  ftriped  xvhite  and  blue,  ma¬ 
nufactured  at  Cairo,  xvhich  is  throAvn  over  the  left 
ihoulder,  and  is  Called  melaye.  On  their  heads  they 
Avear  a  cap  of  red  Avorfted  or  cotton,  which  is  the  di- 
llinction  of  a  Muffulman,  no  JeAv  or  Chrillian  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  ufe  it.  The  xvomen  of  Sixvah  Avear  A\fide  blue 
Ihifts,  ufually  of  cotton,  A\rhieh  reach  to  the  ancles,  and 
a  melaye,  above  deferibed,  which  they  wrap  round 
their  head,  and  which  falls  over  the  body  like  a  cloak- 
They  plait  their  hair  into  three  treffes  one  aboxe  the 
other,  and  fallen  little  bells  to  the  loweft.  They  ay  ear 
ear-rings  and  necklaces  of  glafs  beads.  Thofe  of  the 
higher  clafs  Avear  round  their  necks  a  iolid  ring  ol  lilver 
thicker  than  the  collar  ufually  xvorn  by  criminals  ip 
fome  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  There  are 
many  catacombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siwah,  which 
formed  the  bury  ing  places  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
which  lhoAV  great  labour  and  neatnefs  of  AX-ork. 

The  fame  traveller,  Mr  Horneman,  on  his  Avay  to- 
Avards  Fezzan,  palled  through  Augila,  an  illand  or  Oafis#! 
oafis  in  the  defert,  that  Avas  Avell  knoAvn  in  the  days  of  Augila- 
Herodotus.  It  is  fituated  in  330  3'  N.  Lat.  and  22° 

46'  E.  Lonjf.  The  territory  contains  three  towns,  Au¬ 
gila  the  capital,  Mojabra,  and  Meledila.  Many  ol  the. 
inhabitants  engage  in  the  caravan  trade.  Thofe  avIio  do 
fo,  very  frequently  have  three  houfes,  one  at  Cairo, 
one  in  the  territory  of  Augila,  and  a  third  in  Fezzan, 
with  a  AA'ife  and  family  eftablifliment  at  each.  The 
country  is  level,  and  the  foil  fandy,  but  being  Avell 
Watered  it  is  tolerably  fertile.  After  a  march  of  16 
days  from  Augila,  Mr  Horneman  reached  Temilla,  in 
the  territory  of  the  important  oafis  Fezzan,  of  Avhich 
we  fliall  now  give  fome  account  upon  the  authority  ot 
the  journal  Avhich  he  has  very  recently  tranlmitted  to 
Europe. 

Fezzan,  the  country  of  the  ancient  Garamantcs  of  9nlls  01 
Herodotus,  called  by  Plinv  Pfiazuiiia  Jtegio ,  is  up  ll/7'r 
wards  of  IIOO  miles  Avell  from  Grand  Cairo,  and  con- 
fills  of  an  extenfive  plain  amidll  a  lurrounding  Avilder- 
nefs  of  land  and  ot  naked  rocks. 

The  greatefl  length  of  tin-  cultivated  part  ofFrz7.au 
K  k  2  in 
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Africa,  is  about  300  Englifh  miles  from  north  to  foutb,  and  its 
"*'■ " '  greateft  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  is  200  miles.  It 
contains  10 1  towns  and  villages,  of  which  Mourzouk 
is  the  capital,  fituated,  according  to  Kennel,  in  27°  48' 
N.  Lat.  and  150  3'  E.  Long.  The  principal  towns  to  the 
northward  of  the  capital  are  Sochna,  Sibha,  Hun,  and 
Wadon;  Gatron  to  the  fouth  5  and  Quila  to  the  eaft. 
The  climate  is  never  temperate.  During  fummer  the 
heat  is  intenfe,  and  the  fouth  wind  is  fcarcely  fupport- 
able  even  by  the  natives.  A  penetrating  north  wind 
prevails  during  winter,  which  drives  to  the  fire  even 
the  natives  of  a  northern  country.  Tempefts  of  wind 
are  frequent,  which  whirl  up  the  land  and  dull  io  as  to 
give  a  tinge  of  yellow  to  the  atmofphere.  Rain  falls 
feldom,  and  in  iinall  quantities.  There  is  no  river, 
nor  even  a  rivulet  deferving  notice,  throughout  the 
whole  country.  The  foil  is  what  in  Europe  would  be 
called  a  light  fand,  covering  calcareous  rock  or  earth, 
and  fometimes  a  bottom  of  clay. 

.Productions  Dates  are  the  ftaple  produce  of  Fezzan,  and  in  the 
«t  Fezzan.  weftern  parts  fome  fenna  of  a  good  quality  is  cultivated. 

Pot  herbs  are  plentiful.  Wheat  and  barley  are  fuited 
to  the  foil  and  to  the  climate  :  but  from  the  indolence 
of  the  people,  and  the  opprelfion  of  the  government, 
enough  is  not  raifed  for  the  fupply  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  they  relv  for  a  part  of  their  fubfiftenee  on  importa¬ 
tions  from  the  north.  Horned  cattle  are  only  found 
in  the  moft  fertile  diftriris.  They  are  employed  in 
drawing  water  from  the  wells,  and  are  only  flanghtercd 
in  cafes  of  extreme  necelfity.  The  goat  is  the  ordinary 
domeftic  animal,  though  fheep  are  bred  in  the  fouthern 
parts.  The  wool  is  manufactured  into  coarfe  cloths, 
and  along  with  the  meat  the  fkin  is  roafted  and  eaten. 
Horfes  are  few.  Aftcs  are  the  bcafts  of  general  ufe, 
whether  for  draught  or  burden.  Camels  are  excenively 
dear,  and  only  kept  by  the  chief  people. 

Mechanics  There  are  no  other  tradefmen  in  Fezzan  than  Ihoe- 
of  Fezzan.  makers  and  fmiths,  the  latter  of  whom  work  every  me¬ 
tal  •,  and  the  fame  man  forges  llioes  for  the  fultan’s  liorfe, 
and  makes  rings  for  his  prineelfes.  The  value  of  the 
woollen  doth,  which  is  manufactured  by  the  women, 
may  be  eltimated  from  this  circumftance,  that  the 
weavers  (buttle  is  unknown,  and  that  the  wool  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  warp  thread  by  thread,  and  the  whole 
worked  folclv  by  the  hand.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
though  the  commerce  of  Fezzan  is  confiderable,  it 
confifts  merely  of  foreign  merchandite,  brought  by  ca¬ 
ravans  from  various  quarters,  which  are  here  difpofed 
Trade.  of  as  at  a  centrical  market.  Cairo  fends  filks,  calicoes, 
woollen  cloths,  glafs,  imitations  of  coral,  beads,  and 
Eaft  India  goods.  From  Tripoli,  a  caravan  brings 
paper,  falfe  corals,  fire-arms,  fabres,  knives,  cloths  call¬ 
ed  abb^s,  and  red  worded  caps.  From  Bournou,  on  the 
fouth-eaft,  copper  is  imported  in  great  quantities,  and 
the  caravans  from  the  fouth  or  weft  bring  Haves  of  both 
fexes,  ollrich  feathers,  zibette,  tigers  ikins,  and  gold, 
partly  in  dull,  partly  in  native  grains,  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  into  ornaments  for  the  people  of  interior  Africa. 
The  fmaller  caravans  of  the  tribes  of  the  defert  import 
oil,  butter,  fat,  and  corn,  and  thofe  from  the  more 
fouthern  diftriCts  bring  fenna,  ollrich  feathers,  and  ca¬ 
mels  for  the  flaughter-houfe. 

Govern-  Fezzan  is  governed  by  a  fultan,  defeended  from  the 
ment.  family  of  the  ihereefs ;  but  he  pays  4000  dollars  an¬ 
nually,  as  a  tribute  to  the  balha  of  Tripoli  y  and  in 
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his  eorrefpondence  with  that  balha,  he  affumes  only  the  Africa, 
title  of  fcheik,  inftead  of  fultan.  The  tin-one  is  here- ' v— - J 
ditary,  but  the  eldeft  prince  of  the  family  fucceeds, 
though  a  brother  or  a  nephew,  to  the  exclufion  of  the 
children  of  the  laft  lultan,  if  they  are  younger.  This 
law  gives  rife  to  many  civil  wars  between  the  fons  of 
their  fultans  and  the  collateral  branches  of  the  family. 

The  fultan’s  houle  or  palace  is  within  the  fortrefs  Palace  and 
of  Mourzouk.  He  has  no  other  inmates  than  eunuchs,  harem. 

His  harem  is  contiguous.  It  confifts  of  about  40  Haves, 
who  are  often  fold  and  replaced  by  others  if  they  have 
no  children,  and  of  a  fultana,  who  muft  be  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Ihereefs  of  Wadan  or  Zuila.  The  fultan 
never  enters  the  harem,  but  any  female  whom  he  willies 
to  fee  is  conducted  to  his  apartment. 

The  fultan  gives  audience  three  times  a-day,  in  a  Ceremonies, 
particular  apartment,  leated  on  an  old-faihioncd  elbow 
chair,  raifed  fome  fteps,  which  forms  his  throne.  Per- 
fons  introduced  kils  the  hand  of  the  fultan,  then  raife 
it  fo  as  to  touch  their  foreheads,  and  then  kneel  before 
him.  The  fultan  goes  on  Fridays  to  the  great  mol’que 
on  horfeback,  and  on  other  days  of  folemnity  he  rides 
on  a  plain  near  the  town,  attended  by  his  courtiers, 
who  exhibit  their  lkill  in  equeftrian  exercifes  and  in 
Ihooting.  His  official  attendants  confift  of  two  mini- 
fters,  and  of  a  number  of  black  and  a  few  white  Haves, 
termed  Mamelukes.  All  the  interell  and  power  reft 
with  thefe  Mamelukes,  who  are  moftly  Europeans, 
or  their  immediate  defeendants.  The  apparql  of  the  Drcfs  of  the. 
fultan,  on  days  of  ceremony,  confifts  of  the  Tripolitan  hdtau- 
drels,  over  which  he  wears  a  large  white  embroidered 
(hirt,  made  after  the  falhion  of  the  Negroes.  His  tur¬ 
ban  extends  a  full  yard  from  the  front  to  the  hinder 
part,  and  is  two-thirds  of  a  yard  in  breadth.  His  re-  Revenue, 
venues -conlift  of  affefl’ments  on  all  cultivated  lands,  and 
of  arbitrary  reqnifitions,  which  arc  eollefted  by  his 
Haves  in  an  opprelfive  manner,  if  they  are  not  bribed. 

He  alfo  derives  an  income  from  duties  on  foreign 
trade,  from  certain  territorial  domains,  and  from  la.lt 
pools  and  natron  lakes.  The  prefent  fultan  has  added 
to  his  treafures  by  predatory  expeditions  againft  the 
weaker  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  country. 

The  chief  booty  upon  thefe  oecafions  confifts  of  men  and 
women,  who  arc  fold  as  Haves.  The  princes  of  the  royal 
family  are  lupported  from  certain  territories  allotted  to 
them,  together  with  a  weekly  diftribution  of  corn  from 
the  fultan’s  (lores,  and  occaiional  exactions  from  the 
people. 

The  clergy  and  the  cadi  or  chief  judge,  are  fup- 
ported  by  the  produce  of  certain  woods  and  gardens  5 
and  they  poffels  great  authority  with  the  people.  The 
dignity  of  cadi  is  hereditary  in  a  certain  family,  but 
the  fultan,  upon  every  vacancy,  appoints  to  the  office 
that  individual  of  the  family  who  can  bell  read  and 
write,  accompli fh ments  which  here  feem  to  be  fome- 
wbat  unufual,  and  therefore  much  valued. 

The  population  of  Fezzan  amounts  to  about  70,000  Or  Population 
75,000  fouls.  In  the  fouthern  diftrifts  they  have  mixed 
with  the  natives  of  the  defert,  whom  they  refemblc  j 
hut  the  original  Fezzanians  are  a  people  of  ordinary 
ftature,  of  a  deep  brown  complexion,  with  Ihort  black 
hair  and  regular,  features.  They  poffefs  little  energy 
either  of  mind  or  body.  Almoft  their  only  food  con-  Character, 
fills  of  dates,  or  of  a  kind  of  farinaceous  pap,  with  no 
butcher’s  meat.  The  men  who  can  afford  it  are  much 
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addicted  to  drankennefs.  They  ufe  a  very  intoxicating 
liquor  prepared  from  dates.  The  women  have  a  great 
fondnefs  for  dancing,  which  they  pradtile  publicly, 
not  only  in  the  day  time  but  after  l’unfet.  The  amule- 
ment  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Horneman  :  “  Two  or 
three  men  Hand  together  with  their  tambourins  3  the 
women  immediately  form  a  circle  round  the  men,  beat 
a  tune,  and  thole  in  the  circle  accompany  it  with 
finging  and  clapping  of  hands.  A  girl  then  advances 
dancing  towards  the  drummers  3  the  men  as  fhe  ap¬ 
proaches  near  them,  join  in  the  dance,  and  preis 
towards  her,  on  which  ilie  makes  iome  fteps  backwards, 
and  then  falls  on  her  back  with  her  body  and  limbs 
It  iff  and  perfectly  ftraight  3  when  the  women  behind 
catch  her  in  the  fall,  a  few  fpans  from  the  ground, 
and  tofs  her  in  the  air,  whence  file  defcends  on  her  feet. 
The  men  then  refume  their  ltation  in  the  centre,  and 
a  fecond  female  dancer  repeats  the  iport,  which  is 
fucceffively  engaged  in  by  each  brifk  damfel  of  the 
circle.” 

In  Fezzan  there  are  a  great  number  of  loofe  women, 
and  alfo  of  finging  girls  whole  fong  is  Sudanic,  that  is 
derived  from  the  country  of  the  Negroes.  Their  mu¬ 
fical  inftrument  is  called  rhaba.be  ;  it  is  an  excavated 
hemifphere,  made  from  a  lliell  of  the  gourd  kind,  and 
covered  with  leather  3  to  this  a  long  handle  is  fixed,  on 
which-  is  ftretched  a  ltring  of  horle  hairs  longitudinally, 
clofed  and  compact  as  one  cord,  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a  quill.  This  is  played  with  a  bow. 

Various  forts  of  venereal  dil'orders  prevail  in  I*  ezzan  3 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  for  the  cure  of  all 
the  fpecies,  they  onlv  ufe  lalts  and  the  fruit  handal 
(colocynth)  as  powerful  cathartics  3  the  fores,  il  any, 
are  at  the  fame  time  wallied  with  a  lolution  of  loda : 
and  tliefe  remedies  feldom  fail.  Other  maladies  pre¬ 
valent  there  arc  the  ague  and  haemorrhoids,  for  neither 
of  which  they  have  any  other  remedy  than  amulets, 
cbnfifting  of  certain  lentences  of  the  Koran  written  on 
a  (lip  of  paper,  which  the  patient  wears  about  his  neck, 
and  in  bad  cafes  is  made  to  fwallow.  It  is  laid,  how¬ 
ever,  that  their  knowledge  of  forgery  is  fufficient  to 
enable  them  to  cure  a  fimple  fracture. 

South  from  Fezzan  a  variety  of  other  iflands  are 
fcattered,  which  have  been  united  by  conqucft  under 
one  chief,  and  receive  the  name  of  the  empire  of  Cal- 
fina  or  Kaffeena.  The  territories  of  this  empire,  there¬ 
fore,  confift  of  a  conliderablc  quantity  of  land  of  ama¬ 
zing  fertility,  interlpcrfed  with  arid  waftes,  where  the 
ravs  of  the  fun,  reflected  from  the  fand  or  the  rocks, 
produce  the  moft  intenle  and  fuflocating  heat.  C'allina, 
the  capital,  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  16°  20'.  W.  Long. 
ii°  45'.  Agadez,  which  is  an  ifland  or  province  as 
it  may  be  called,  of  the  empire  of  Caffina,  fends  annu¬ 
ally  a  caravan  of  1000  camels  to  certain  fait  lakes  m 
the  defert,  at  a  place  called  Domboo  3  and  the  fait  is  di- 
flributed  among  the  other  iflands  or  provinces  of  this 
empire. 

A  fimilar  empire,  as  travellers  arc  pleafed  to  call  it, 
confiding  of  a  number  of  fertile  lpots  of  this  immenfe 
defert,  is  called  Bornou.  Mathan,  the  capital,  is  fi¬ 
tuated  in  N.  Lat.  240  32'.  E.  Long.  22c  57'.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  1)7  a  ditch,  and  a  wall  14  feet  in  height.  I  lie 
king  is  laid  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  emperor  of 
Morocco.  His  dominions  extend  beyond  the  defert 
into  the  fertile  country  of  the  Negroes,  of  which  he  pof- 


feffes  a  large  portion.  He  is  elected  by  three  of  the  pnn-  Africa, 
cipal  chiefs  3  but  the  choice  is  reftridted  to  the  royal  * 
family.  The  military  force  of  the  Hate  confifls  of  ca¬ 
valry  armed  with  the  fabre,  the  pike,  and  the  bow. 

Fire  arms  are  not  unknown,  but  they  are  too  difficult 
to  be  procured. 

Belides  thefe,  there  is  a  variety  of  other  diftridts  in 
this  defert,  of  which  fome  flight  intelligence  has  been 
obtained  3  fuch  as  Gadamis,  north-weft  from  Fezzan, 
about  N.  Lat.  3  2°  3  fouth-eaft  from  which  is  another 
ifland,  called  Tuat,  at  the  diflance  of  about  400  miles. 

On  the  fouth-eaft  of  Fezzan  isTibefti,  at  the  diftance  of 
200  miles  :  eaftward  of  which,  and  5C0  miles  from.  the 
Nile,  is  Bardoa.  Zegzeg  and  Kur  are  in  the  fame 
vicinity.  Farther  to  the  fouth  is  Bergoo  and  Darfoor.  Darfoor. 
This  laft  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  the  general  latitude 
of  the  great  delert.  It  has  of  late  years  been  made 
known  by  Mr  Brown,  the  firft  difeoverer  of  the  Oafis 
of  Ammon.  He  penetrated  into  Darfoor  in  1792’  anc^ 
remained  there  a  conliderable  time.  Its  chiei  town, 

Cobbe,  is  fituated  in  140  11'  N.  Lat.  and  28°  8'  ^E. 

Long,  and  the  country  contains  about  200,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  conlifting  of  native  tribes  of  a  deep  black  com¬ 
plexion  and  woolly  bair,  though  with  features  diflerent 
from  thole  of  the  Negroes,  and  of  Arabs;  of  various 
tribes.  The  wild  animals  are,  the  lien,  the  leopard, 
the  hyaena,  the  wolf,  and  the  wild  buffalo.  The  do- 
meftic  animals  are,  the  camel,  the  ffieep,  the  goat,  and 
horned  cattle.  Confiderable  quantities  of  grain  of 
different  forts  are  reared,  and,  as  the  country  is.  with¬ 
in  the  tropics,  after  the  periodical  rains  the  fertility  is 
very  fudden  and  great.  The  people  are  very  barba-  - 
rous.  The  practice  of  polygamy  is  not  only  eftabhffi- 
ed,  but  the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  is  totally  deftitute 
of  delicacy  or  decency.  The  molt  fevere  labours  oi 
the  field  are  left  to  the  women  3  and  the  houfes,  which 
are  of  clay  covered  with  thin  boards,  are  chiefly  built 
by  them.  Salt  is  the  general  medium  of  commerce  at 
Darfoor,  as  gold  dull  is  in  many  other  places  ol  Africa. 

This  territory  is  governed  by  a  chief,  who  calls  him-  Sultan  ot 
felf  fultan,  and  alfumes  the  meft  extravagant  titles. 

He  appears  in  public  on  a  fplendid  throne,  while  an  Extraordi- 
officer  proclaims,  “  See  the  buffalo,  the  oflspnug  of  a11-11'  ut  c 
buflalo,  the  hull  of  bulls,  the  elephant  of  fuperior 
ftrength,  the  powerful  fultan  Abd-el-rachman-el-raliud. 

May  God  prelerve  thy  life  !  O  mailer,  may  God  at- 
fift,  and  render  thee  victorious  1” 

Thefe  iflands  of  the  African  defert  are  too  little 
known  to  render  valuable  any  attempt  at  a  more  mi¬ 
nute  defeription  of  them.  They  all  referable  each 
other  in  the  fertility  of  their  foil  and  the  barbarous 
Hate  of  their  inhabitants,  who  are  Mahometans,  unlels 
where  they  approach  the  country  of  the  Negroes. 

Though  they  maintain  towards  each  other  the  maxims 
of  apparent  Iiolpitality,  yet  a  Chriftian  is  everywhere 
odious  3  and  they  account  it  meritorious  to  perfecute 
or  enflave  him.  Their  language  is  chiefly  a  dialect  ct 
the  Arabic,  and  their  literature  is  in  a  great  meal  lire 
confined  to  reading  the  Koran.  Their  only  intercom'll 
with  other  nations  is  carried  on  by  the  caravans  which 
periodically  traverle  thefe  immenfe  delcrts  :  and  the- 
fmaller  iflands  that  are  neglected  by  the  caravans  arc 
iometimes  ablolutely  forgotten  by  the  refl  ot  .  tin 
world  for  many  years  3  and  their  inhabitants,  b  tt  to 
themfclves  aud  to  their  native  ignorance,  at  laft  im-v 
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1  earth  refembles  the  great  defert  which  they  fee  around 
them. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Sahara,  or  great  wil- 
dernefs,  does  not  on  its  weftern  boundary  ail  at  once 
attain  its  utmoft  degree  of  barrennefs.  Immediately 
to  the  fouth  of  Morocco  and  of  the  mountains  called 
Mount  Atlas,  is  a  confideralde  extent  of  territory  in¬ 
habited  by  a  tribe  called  the  Monjelemine's.  In  their 
manners,  they  differ  confiderably  from  the  Moors  on 
the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  alfo  from  the 
Moors  or  Arabs  of  the  defert.  Their  civil  govern¬ 
ment  is  republican,  as  they  choofe  new  chiefs  every 
vear,  who  are  accountable  to  the  aged  men  of  the  com- 
munitv.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  order  is  pre¬ 
ferved  among  them  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  their 
priefts,  who  are  greatly  refpected  ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  high  prieft  amounts  almoft  to  del'potic  power. 
The  people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  a  fort  of  paftoral 
life,  to  which  agriculture  is  occafionally  united.  They 
have  alfo  villages  in  which  various  tradefrnen  reflde, 
chiefly  weavers,  fhoemakers,  fmiths,  and  potters,  who 
have  no  cattle :  But  fome  opulent  perfons  reliding  in 
the  towns  have  flocks  and  herds  of  cows,  horfes,  ca¬ 
mels,  {beep,  and  goats,  befides  poultry,  kept  by  Haves 
at  a  diftance  in  the  country.  The  foil  poffeffes  conli- 
derable  fertility,  and  produces  the  neceffaries  ol  life 
with  little  cultivation.  The  plains  abound  with  date, 
fig,  and  almond  trees  ;  and  grapes  are  cultivated.  Oil, 
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them  in  their  villages,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  cut-  Africa. 

tivate  the  earth,  or  to  carry  arms.  Chriftians  are  much  1 - v - ’ 

hated  ;  but  a  Chriftian  Cave  is  better  treated  than  among 
the  other  Arabs,  becaufe  the  avarice  of  the  Monfele- 
mines  is  greater  than  their  fanaticilm.  As  their  Haves 
conftitute  their  riches,  they  treat  them  tolerably  well 
from  a  principle  of  prudence. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  country  of  the  Monfelemines, 
upon  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic,  is  the  Wandering  tribe 
of  Wadelims  ;  to  the  fouth  of  whom  are  the  Labdtjji- 
bas :  And  next  to  thefe  are  the  Trajarts ,  who  border 
with  the  country  of  the  Negroes.  Eallward  along 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  Negroes  lie  the  Moorilh 
flutes  of  Jajfnoo,  Ludamar ,  and  others.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  thefe  fmall  ftates,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  great  defert,  or  Sahara,  reaching  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  to  the  frontiers  of  Abyffinia,  and  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  country  of  the 
Negroes,  is  poffeffed  by  two  great  Moorifli  nations 
called  the  Tuarick  and  the'  Tibbo.  Of  thefe  the  Tuarick  Tunrick 
the  moft  powerful:  It  confifls  of  the  whole  defert  and  Tibia. 


g,  and  almond  trees  ;  and  grapes  are  cultivated, 
wax,  and  tobacco,  are  alfo  produced,  and  iold  in 
villages.  Their  agriculture  is  very  rude.  The  chiefs 
of  families,  or  fmall  tribes,  choofe  the  ground  moft  fit 
for  cultivation.  Its  furface  is  (lightly  turned  over  with 
a  kind  of  paddle,  for  the  plough  is  unknown ;  and  then 
the  feed  is  fown  upon  it.  The  (pot  is  then  delerted 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  wander  in  all  directions  with 
their  cattle,  and  do  not  return  till  harveft,  when  the 
corn  is  cut  down  and  thrafhed.  Magazines  are  then 
formed,  confiding  of  holes  in  the  earth,  into  which 
the  corn  is  put.  Planks  are  laid  over  it,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  layer  of  earth,  made  level  with  the  foil, 
to  prevent  its  being  difeovered  by  enemies.  Thefe  ma¬ 
gazines  belong  to  every  chief  of  a  family  or  tribe,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men  he  employed  in  the 
common  labour. 

The  Monfelemines  are  almoft  conftantly  engaged  in 
war  againft  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  jealous  of  their  independence  and  freedom  •, 
and  their  country  is  the  retreat  of  all  the  difeontented 
Moors.  No  fooner  does  the  emperor  of  Morocco  take 
the  field  againft  them,  than  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
tbe  country  diftriCts  mount  their  horfes  5  and,  while  a 
part  of  them  efcort  the  women  and  Haves,  and  cattle, 
to  places  of  fafety,  or  even  into  the  defert  if  they  are 
clofe  preffed,  the  reft  of  them  occupy  the  paffes  of  the 
mountains,  and  meet  the  enemy.  During  peace,  par¬ 
ties  of  them  often  undertake  to  efcort  caravans,  by 
which  means  there  is  preferved  among  them  a  confi- 
derable  military  fpirit.  In  other  refpefts,  they  bear  a 
great  refemblance  to  the  ancient  Arabs.  They  per¬ 
mit  polygamy,  but  their  women  are  not  fo  much  fe- 
cluded  from  fociety  as  among  the  Moors  on  the  fea- 
coaft.  Their  children  are  brought  up  with  care  •,  and 
are  not  ccnfidered  as  men  till  they  exhibit  fome  proofs 
of  their  courage.  Jews  are  permitted  to  live  among 
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weftward  from  the  meridian  of  Fezzan.  The  defert 
of  Sahara,  eaftward  from  the  lame  meridian,  belongs  to 
the  Tibbo.  The  manners  and  character  of  the  whole 
of  thefe  tribes,  whether  great  or  fmall,  is  nearly  or 
altogether  fimilar.  The  defert  which  they  inhabit  is 
parched  and  uncultivated.  Many  places  of  it  have 
the  appearance  of  being  capable  of  cultivation,  as 
(limbs  grow1  in  various  (dilations  ”,  and  palms,  or  dates, 
rife  at  diftant  intervals.  But  the  flying  (and  is  the  great 
obftaclc  to  cultivation,  by  rendering  the  refult  of  it 
uncertain.  The  fand  drifts  with  every  gale,  and  is  at 
times  accumulated  into  high  mountains,  which  difap- 
pear  as  the  winds  blow.  Thus  it  is  Drifted  about  with 
every  change  of  the  blaft,  excepting  when  the  air  is  en¬ 
tirely  (lagnant.  When  the  fand  (bower  becomes  for¬ 
midable,  the  Moors  are  obliged  to  load  their  camels, 
turn  their  backs  to  the  gale,  and  haften  away,  to  avoid 
being  buried  alive. 

As  water  is  very  fcarce  in  the  defert,  the  Arabs  or 
Moors  form  large  holes  for  relervoirs  to  colled  the 
rain  wrater,  which,  though  it  foon  becomes  putrid  and 
difgufting,  is  the  only  drink  of  man  or  bead.  From  the 
fcarcity  of  w’ater,  they  have  few  horned  cattle  5  and 
their  flocks  confift  chiefly  of  fheep,  goats,  and  camels, 
animals  which  are  patient  of  third.  None  but  the  weal- 
thieft  Arabs,  who  poffefs  numerous  herds,  are  able  to 
maintain  horfes,  as  it  is  often  neceffary  to  give  them  milk 
to  drink  inftead  of  water.  The  urine  of  the  camels  is 
carefully  preferved  to  wafh  the  veffels  ufed  to  contain 
food-,  and  the  Arabs  are  frequently  under  the  neceflity 
of  drinking  it,  mixed  with  milk,  for  the  purpofe  of  al- 
laving  their  third.  As  their  riches  confift  of  their  herds 
and  flocks,  they  attend  them  with  the  greateft  care. 

If  a  bead  be  fick,  it  is  attended  with  more  anxiety  than 
a  man  ;  but  if  it  feem  likely  to  die,  they  kill  and  eat  it. 

If  it  die  before  its  blood  be  (lied,  it  is  accounted  un¬ 
clean,  and  is  never  eaten. 

The  Sahara,  or  defert,  abounds  in  antelopes,  wild  Animals  ol 
boars,  leopards,  apes,  and  ferpents.  The  Arabs  or  ll‘e  dclert. 
Moors  are  expert  hunters,  and,  as  the  leopard’s  (kin 
is  an  article  of  commerce,  that  animal  from  being  fre¬ 
quently  attacked,  learns  to  keep  at  a  diftance  from 
their  habitations.  Hunting  the  oftrich  is  a  favourite 
amufement.  It  is  undertaken  by  about  twenty  horfemen, 

who 
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ivlio  advance  in  a  line  againll  the  wind,  at  the  inter¬ 
val  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  behind  each  other.  As 
foon  as  the  foremoil  perceives  an  ollricb,  he  ruflies  up¬ 
on  it.  The  ollrich  cannot  fly  ;  but  with  the  affiltance 
of  its  wings,  it  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
though  it  may  avoid  a  few  of  the  Arabs  fucceffively, 
cannot  efcape  the  whole  number.  In  their  hordes, 
the  Moors  or  Arabs  lodge  by  families  in  tents  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  camels  hair,  which  the  women  fpin 
and  weave.  The  furniture  of  the  tent  confifts  of  two 
large  facks  of  leather,  in  which  they  keep  their  clothes 
and  pieces  of  old  iron,  a  few  goat  Ikins  for  holding 
milk  and  water,  two  large  itones  for  grinding  their 
barley,  a  mattrels  of  oiler  which  ferves  for  a  bed,  a 
carpet  for  a  covering,  a  fmall  kettle  and  fome  wooden 
diilies,  with  pack  laddies  for  their  camels.  They  of¬ 
ten  affociate  to  convey  fait,  which  abounds  in  the  de- 
fert,  into  the  country  of  the  Negroes  ;  for  which,  in 
return,  they  bring  back  provifions  and  blue  cotton 
cloth  and  flaves.  They  alio  aflociate  for  war  and  fox¬ 
hunting  ;  and  in  moll  cafes  where  the  property  ac¬ 
quired  conlills  of  goods  which  can  be  packed  up  into 
parcels,  they  divide  it  into  lliares,  which  they  cover 
up,  and  fix  upon  a  woman,  a  child,  or  a  ftranger,  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the  various  parcels, 
to  diftribute  them  by  hazard  to  the  different  aflociates 
of  the  enterprife. 

The  only  artificers  among  the  Moors  of  the  defert, 
are  fmiths,  or  a  kind  of  tinkers,  who  go  among  them 
from  the  country  of  the  Monfelemines  to  mend  their 
broken  veffels,  or  repair  their  arms,  and  arc  paid  in 
Ikins,  goats  and  camels  hail-,  or  oftiich  feathers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  agi-eement.  All  of  them  are  more  atten¬ 
tive  to  their  arms  than  to  their  drefs  \  the  latter  of 
which  often  confifts  only  of  a  long  blanket  which 
they  wrap  round  them,  with  a  cloak  of  camels  hair, 
and  more  frequently  of  goats  Ikins.  They  wear  lode 
frocks  or  ihix-ts,  however,  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  if 
they  can  procure  them  from  the  Negroes,  by  whom 
this  cloth  is  manufactured.  Their  ai-ms  confift  of  dag¬ 
gers  and  clubs,  with  fabres  and  mufkets  if  they  can 
obtain  them.  To  this  general  defeription  of  poverty, 
however,  fome  of  the  Moors  of  the  great  inland  na¬ 
tion  or  tribe  of  Tuarick  form  an  exception,  in  that 
part  of  the  defert  which  borders  upon  I  ezzan,  where 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  wealth  by  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  caravan  trade.  Mr  Homcman  law  at 
Fezzan  many  individuals  of  the  Hagara,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Tuarick,  and  deferibes  them  thus  :  “  1  he 
Hagara  ai-e  yellowifh,  like  the  Arabs  \  near  Soudan, 
there  are  tribes  entirely  black.  The  clothing  of  this 
nation  confifts  of  wide  dark  blue  breeches,  a  fliort 
narrow  fliirt  of  the  fame  colour,  with  wide  fleeves, 
which  they  bring  together  and  tie  on  the  back  of  their 
neck,  fo  that  their  arms  are  at  liberty.  They  wind  a 
black  cloth  round  their  head  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  at 
a  diftance  it  appears  like  a  helmet,  for  their  eyes  only 
are  feen.  Being  Mahometans,  they  cut  ofl  their  hair, 
hut  leave  fome  on  the  top  of  the  head,  round  which 
thofe  who  wear  no  cap  contrive  to  fold  their  black 
cloth,  fo  that  it  appears  like  a  tuft  on  their  helmet. 
Round  their  waift  they  wear  a  girdle  of  a  dark  colour. 
From  feveral  cords  which  fall  from  their  fiioulders 
hangs  a  Koran  in  a  leather  pouch,  and  a  row  of  fmall 
leather  bags  containing  amulets.  They  always  carry 


in  their  hands  a  fmall  lance  neatly  worked,  about  five  Africa, 
feet  long.  Above  the  left  elbow,  on  the  upper  part  of  *  —■  v  ■».’ 
the  arm,  they  wear  their  national  badge,  a  thick 
black  or  dark-coloured  ring  of  horn  or  ftone.  Their 
upper  drefs  is  a  Soudanian  (Negro)  ftiirt,  over  which 
a  long  fword  hangs  from  the  ftioulder.  The  travelling 
merchants  of  this  nation  carry  fire  arms,  though  others 
ufe  only  the  fword,  the  lance,  and  the  knife,  which 
they  carry  on  their  left  arm  j  but  the  handle  is  finely 
worked  :  for  they  have  the  art  of  giving  to  copper  as 
bright  a  colour  as  the  Englifli  artifts,  and  this  ai-t  they 
keep  vex-y  fecret.  They  carry  on  a  commerce  between 
Soudan,  (i.  e.  Nigritia),  Fezzan  and  Gadamis.  Their 
caravans  give  life  to  Mourzouk,  which  without  them 
is  a  defert ;  for  they,  like  the  Soudanians  (Negi-oes) 
love  company,  fong,  and  mufic.  The  Tuarick  are  not 
all  Mahometans.  In  the  neighboui-hood  of  Soudan 
and  Tombuctoo  live  the  Tagama,  who  are  white,  and 
of  the  Pagan  religion.” 

Hofpitality  is  the  moft  i-emarkable  virtue  of  the  Hofpitality. 
Moors,  or  Arabs  of  the  delert.  The  chief  of  a  horde 
is  by  cuftom  bound  or  entitled  to  entertain  all  ftran- 
gei-s  5 (but  every  tent  contributes  to  his  ftock  of  provi¬ 
fions.  When  a  ftranger  reaches  an  Arab  horde,  the 
firft  perfon  that  perceives  him  points  out  the  tent  of 
the  chief.  If  the  mafter  is  not  prefent,  the  wife  or 
the  flave  comes  forth  to  meet  him,  and  brings  him  milk 
to  drink.  His  camels  are  then  unloaded  and  his  ef¬ 
fects  ranged  around  him.  His  arms  are  depoiited  near 
thofe  of  the  mafter  of  the  tent.  The  Arab,  who  in 
the  field  is  a  rapacious  plundei-er,  in  his  tent  is  generous 
and  hofpitable  ;  and  the  pei-fon  of  an  enemy  is  inviola¬ 
ble,  though  he  fliould  have  killed  the  near  kinfman  of 
its  mafter.  All  this,  however,  is  chiefly  to  be  applied 
to  perfons  of  their  own  religion  ;  for  towards  Chriftians 
and  Jews,  their  fanaticifm  renders  them  extremely  in¬ 
tolerant.  A  Jew,  more  efpecially,  if  difeovered,  can 
fcarcely  efcape  alive  from  among  them. 

Polygamy  is  allowed  among  the  Arabs  of  the  defert,  Manners, 
as  among  other  Mahometans  \  but  it  is  very  effectually 
reftrained  by  the  poverty  of  the  people.  Divorce  is 
permitted  at  the  will  of  either  party  ;  but  if  a  male 
child  is  born,  the  mai-riage  becomes  indifloluble.  In 
the  education  of  children  force  is  never  employed.  Education. 
The  pi-iefts,  who  aie  the  teachers,  inftruft  them  to  read 
the  Arabic  characters  and  fentences  of  the  Koran  }  but 
if  the  child  become  weary-  of  the  fchool,  he  quits  or  re¬ 
turns  to  it  at  pleafure,  without  being  reproached. 

Property  defeends  by  inheritance  in  equal  lliares  to  Mode  of 
the  male  children  ;  but  the  females  have  no  ihare,  and  fucceflion 
are  obliged  to  rciide  with  their  eldeft  brother.  The t0  PruPcrt>‘ 
chief  of  the  horde  becomes  the  guardian  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  left  orphans.  Property-  is  ill  fecured  by 
their  cuftoms.  If  a  thief  is  caught  in  the  fadt  he  may 
be  punilhed  5  but  if  he  efcape  with  his  booty,  it  cannot 
afterwards  be  claimed. 

The  abftinence  and  hardfliips  which  the  Moors  of^bnraclex 
the  defert  are  frequently  under  the  neceffity  of  en-1^^. 
countering,  and  their  habits  of  predatory  war  again  ft" 
palling  caravans,  or  hoftile  tribes,  bellow  upon  them 
an  evident  fuperiority  over  the  more  peaceful  tribes  of 
Negroes  who  inhabit  the  fertile  regions  of  the  fouth. 

They  poffefs  alfo  the  knowledge  of  writing,  and  of  the 
Arabic  language,  which  infpii-es  them  with  no  fmall 
confidence  of  the  importance  of  their  own  character 
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Africa,  and-  accompliffiments.  Hence,  they  affimie  a  haugkti- 
— ■*•/—=—'  nefs  of  gait,  and  a  ferocity  of  afpeft,  which  diflinguifiies 
them  no  lefs  than  their  complexion  from  the  Negroes 
in  their  neighbourhood.  Such  is  the  prefumption  re- 
f biting  from  thei'e  fentiments,  that  though  a  fmall  party 
■of  Negroes  would  never  rifk  themfelves  in  the  defert, 
one  or  two  Moors  will  travel  with  impunity  through 
all  Africa,  and  plunder  the  Negroes  by  whom  they 
have  been  entertained. 

As  the  equator  paffes  almoft  through  the  centre  of 
Africa,  by  far  the  largeft  portion  of  that  great  conti¬ 
nent  is  fituated  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  is  pofl'efled 
by  the  Ethiopians  and  Negroes,  who  are  called  by  the 
Arabs  JBiled  al  Soudan ,  or  Bilcd  al  Abiad,  the  land  of 
black,  or  the  land  of  Haves.  In  all  countries  within 
the  tropics,  exceffive  rains  fall  twice  every  year  about 
the  time  of  the  vernal  and  of  the  autumnal  equinoxes. 
Periodical  At  thefe  periods  every  river  is  fvvelled  into  a  mighty 
rains.  flood,  and  if  the  country  be  level  it  is  completely  in¬ 
undated.  From  this  circumftance,  along  with  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  arifes  the  extreme  fertility  ol  the  middle 
regions  of  the  globe. 

'['hough  the  Sahara,  or  great  Africa  defert,  extends 
a  few  degrees  beyond  the  tropic  ot  Cancer,  yet  its 
boundaries  begin  to  be  ill  defined 3  fertile  lpots  be¬ 
come  more  frequent :  and  at  laft,  in  the  latitude  ot  the 
Cape  de  Verd  ifles,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
firft  rivers,  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  the  gum  lorefts 
Negroe-  mark  the  commencement  of  the  land  of  the  Negroes, 
land.  About  600  miles  from  the  wellcrn  coaft,  in  -the  moun- 
RiverSene- tains  of  Kong,  the  river  Senegal  takes  its  rife,  and 
§al-  flows  weft  ward  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  'I  he  lame 

mountains  are  the  fource  of  the  great  river  of  the  E- 
NlSer-  thiopians,  the  Niger,  the  knowledge  of  which,  from 
tlie  time  of  Elerodotus,  feems  to  have  been  loft  by  the 
European  nations,  and  has  only  been  recently  rellored 
in  confequence  of  the  intrepid  and  perfevering  exer¬ 
tions  of  our  countryman  Mungo  Park,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  African  Affociation  to  endeavour  to 
difeover  whether  its  exiftence  ought  to  he  regarded  as 
a  reality  or  as  an  error  of  the  ancient  geographers.  It 
runs  eaftward  3  but  its  termination,  as  will  be  after¬ 
wards  noticed,  is  ftill  unknown. 

To  the  fouth  of  thefe  rivers,  all  Africa  belongs  to 
various  nations  of  Negroes,  among  whom  conliderable 
varieties  of  appearance  and  of  character  exift.  In  ge- 
neral,  however,  they  are  diftinguilhed  by  fliort  woolly 
hair,  flat  nofes,  thick  lips,  and  black  complexion, 
while  their  intellectual  powers  have  been  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  inferior  to  thole  of  the  civilized  European 
or  Afiatic  nations.  Some  modern  writers,  however, 
fuch  a3  Bruce  and  A  olney,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
elements  of  the  arts  and  fciences  came  originally  from 
Upper  Egypt  and  Abyffinia,  and  the  ancients  appear 
to  have  alcribed  to  the  Ethiopians  the  commencement 
of  civilization  among  mankind.  “  The  Thebans  (lays 
Diodorus)  confider  themfelves  as  the  moll  ancient  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  earth  5  and  aflert,  that  with  them  originated 
philofophy  and  the  fcience  of  the  liars.  Their  fitua- 
tion,  it  is  true,  is  infinitely  favourable  to  aftronomical 
obfervation,  and  they  have  a  more  accurate  divifion  of 
time  into  months  and  years  than  other  nations.”  The 
lame  opinion  he  attributes  to  the  Ethiopians.  “  The 
Ethiopians  conceive  themfelves  to  be  of  greater  anti¬ 
quity  than  any  other  nation  3  and  it  is  probable  that, 


bom  under  the  fun’s  path,  its  warmth  may  have  ripen-  Africa, 
ed  them  fooner  than  other  men.  They  fuppofe  them-  v— 
lelves  alio  to  be  the  inventors  of  divine  worihip,  of 
feftivals,  of  lolemn  affemblies,  of  facrifices,  and  every 
other  religious  praftice.  They  affirm  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  are  one  of  their  colonies  3  and  that  the  Delt;f, 
which  was  formerly  lea,  became  land  by  the  conglo¬ 
meration  of  the  earth  of  the  higher  country,  which  was 
walked  down  by  the  Nile.  They  have,  like  the  E- 
gyptians,  two  fpecies  of  letters,  hieroglyphics  and  the 
alphabet  3  but  among  the  Egyptians,  the  firft  was 
known  only  to  the  priells,  and  by  them  tranfmitted 
from  father  to  Ion,  whereas  both  fpecies  are  common 
among  the  Ethiopians.”  “  The  Ethiopians  (fays  Lu¬ 
cian)  were  the  firft  who  invented  the  fcience  of  the  liars, 
and  gave  names  to  the  planets,  not  at  random  and 
without  meaning,  but  deferiptive  of  the  qualities  which 
they  conceived  them  to  poflefs ;  and  it  was  from  them 
that  this  art  palled  in  an  imperfect  Hate  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.” 

But  though  the  antiquity  of  the  civilization  of  Egypt 
cannot  be  dilputed,  there  is  little  reaion  to  believe  that 
the  middle  regions  of  Africa  ever  exhibited  the  human 
character  in  a  higher  Hate  of  cultivation  than  it  now 
poffelles  there.  In  all  ages  its  inhabitants  were  engaged  No  traces 
in  the  barbarous  practice  of  felling  each  other  into 
flavery  to  diftant  nations.  No  remains  of  ancient  mag-^u”^“ 
nificence  are  to  be  found  in  their  country,  nor  any  in-  Africa, 
ftruments  of  art  which  mark  the  genius  of  an  improved 
people.  Even  the  plough  is  ftill  unknown,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  man  is  only  exerted  to  lupply  his  moll 
limple  wants. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  of  the  Negroes  receives  Ancient 
among  Europeans  the  name  of  Guinea,  a  term  as  old  name, 
as  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who  applies  it  to  the  maritime 
dill  lifts,  though  this  name  is  laid  to  be  utterly  unknown 
to  the  natives  of  the  country  themfelves,  excepting 
where  they  have  learned  it  from  European  traders.  It 
would  appear,  however,  to  have  originated  from  one 
of  the  central  Hates  or  empires  of  Africa,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  which  though  once  poilcfl'cd  of 
great  power,  has  now  fallen  into  decay,  and  is  loft  in 
the  empire  of  Tombuftoo,  and  fome  neighbouring 
Hates. 

The  middle  regions  of  Africa  bring  to  maturity  all  rrodmflions 
the  tropical  productions  or  fruits  in  their  utmoft  perfec-  of  the  mid- 
lion  and  abundance!  With  the  llighteft  cultivation,  die  regions, 
rice,  maize,  millet,  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  &c.  are 
railed,  along  with  fome  fruits  peculiar  to  itl’clf,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Ihea-trec,  from  which  the 
vegetable  butter  is  prepared,  which  forms  a  principal 
article  of  commerce  in  all  the  interior  diftrifts.  The 
fliea-tree  is  faid  to  refemble  the  American  oak  3  the  Vegetable 
butter  is  prepared  from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit.  Thisbutter' 
kernel  refembles  a  Spanilli  olive,  and  is  enclofed  in  a 
fweet  pulp  under  a  thin  green  rind.  It  is  dried  in  the 
fun,  and  then  boiled  in  water.  Travellers  tell  us  that 
the  butter  produced  from  it  is  white,  firm,  and  better 
flavoured  than  that  of  milk.  If  this  account  of  it  be 
correft,  which  we  have  no  real’on  to  doubt,  meafures 
ought  certainly  to  be  taken  for  conveying  this  tree  to 
the  European  fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  for 
cultivating  it  there,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be  very 
valuable  when  reared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bread-fruit 
tree ,  which  has  lately  been  brought  from  Otaheite. 

Various 
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^  arious  fpecics  of  wild  beafls  inhabit  this  country, 

J  as  lions,  leopards,  hyaenas,  elephants,  buffaloes,  wild 
boars,  rhinocerofes,  with  great  variety  of  the  fpecics 
of  deer,  and  various  kinds  of  monkeys.  Innumerable 
fpecies  of  fnakes  are  alfo  to  be  found  here ;  one  of 
the  moll  remarkable  of  which,  called  the  Ji/iyackt,  is  of 
a  pale  green  colour  with  black  lpots,  about  a  loot  in 
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ard  of  value  is  called  menkalli ,  which  is  equal  in  value  Africa, 
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Snakes  very  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  man’s  linger.  It  poifeffes 
deftructive,  the  power  of  ejecting  a  fu’btile  vapour  into  the  eyes  of 
any  animal  that  approaches  within  the  diflance  of  two 
or  three  feet,  l’o  as  to  occafion  extreme  pain  for  feveral 
days,  and  even  incurable  blindnels.  Another  fpecies 
of  l'nake,  laid  to  be  found  alfo  in  Ceylon,  grows  here  to 
the  enormous  fize  of  50  feet  in  length  j  the  colour  of 
the  back  is  dark  gray,  with  lines  of  a  dulky  yellow  : 
part  of  the  belly  is  of  a  lighter  colour  and  l’potted  :  it 
lurks,  in  moill  lituations,  wreathed  into  curls,  which 
include  a  fpace  of  about  live  feet  diameter,  and  give  it 
at  a  diltance  fome  refemblance  to  the  mouth  of  a  well. 
Over  thefe  curls  or  rings  it  rears  its  head  and  part  of 
its  body,  and  remains  immoveable  till  l'ome  animal  ap¬ 
proach  within  its  reach,  when  it  darts  upon  it ;  and,  if 
the  animal  is  large,  twills  its  bodv  round  it,  and  with 
an  immenfe  force  crulhes  all  its  bones  y  and  having 
lubricated  it  with  faliva,  fwallows  it  entire.  After 
having  devoured  in  this  manner  a  large  animal,  the 
fnake  remains  as  if  lifelels  for  many  days  during  the 
procefs  of  digeition,  and  in  this  fituation  mav  be  ealily 
deflroyed.  The  cameleon  is  alfo  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  along  with  an  immenfe  variety  of  reptiles.  Of 
thele,  ants  are  the  moll  formidable  and  deltrudtive 
to  man.  They  diftcr  in  fize  from  an  inch  in  length 
to  a  minutenefs  that  is  almoll  imperceptible  to  the  na¬ 
ked  eye.  They  fometimes  burll  from  their  nells  in  fuch 
innumerable  myriads  as  to  dellrov  every  thing  on  the 
fnrface  of  the  earth,  and  to  oblige  the  natives  to  defert 
their  habitations.  They  often  extinguifh  fires  by  their 
numbers,  and  form  bridges  of  their  owm  dead  bodies 
over  fhallow  waters  which  impede  their  progrefs. — 
One  fpecies  forms  fwarms  like  bees,  and  ere£ts  round 
pyramids  of  clay  which  becomes  extremely  hard.  Thefe 
pyramids  are  uiually  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  Their  in¬ 
terior  confiHs  of  galleries  fuited  to  the  fize  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  interwoven  like  a  labyrinth,  having  a  fmall  open¬ 
ing  as  a  door  or  entry  to  the  dwelling. 

Monllrous  fpiders  alfo  exift  in  this  country,  a  fmgle 
thread  of  whofe  web,  it  is  faid,  will  fupport  a  weight  of 
leveral  ounces. 

The  natives  of  this  country  have  too  little  art  or 
indullry  to  take  much  advantage  of  the  metals  with 
which  the  earth  is  fuppofed  in  many  places  to  abound. 
In  fome  lituations,  however,  they  produce  iron  of  a 
tolerable  quality,  but  gold  is  the  chief  object  of  their 
fearch.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  they  have 
ever  wrought  the  mines  of  it  which  they  have  difeo- 
vered  to  any  depth,  and  it  is  chicflv  procured  from  the 
lands  of  the  rivers  or  of  torrents  after  violent  rains. 
It  is  then  collefted  in  fome  diflridls  in  conlideraldc 
quantities,  and  forms  unimportant  article  of  commerce. 
»V  omen  chiefly  engage  in  this  employment,  and  an 
individual  may  collect  in  general  during  the  dry  fea- 
lon,  as  much  as  is  equal  to  the  value  of  two  flaves. 
The  gold  obtained  is  either  ul’ed  in  commerce  or 
wrought  into  ornaments  for  the  women.  The  ftand- 
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In  general,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  with  re-Natural 
gard  to  all  the  natural  productions  of  this  continent, productions 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  that  they  ftillj^*5 
remain  in  great  obfeurity,  and  prefent  a  vail  field  for  U  " 
the  inveftigation  of  the  natural  hillorian. 

'1  he  general  cliax-acter  of  the  Negroes,  who  are  the  Character 
inhabitants  of  thefe  fertile  regions,  is  that  of  extremeofthe  Nc- 
levity.  It  is  laid,  that  they  will  dance  for  almoll  24 
hours  together,  and  they  do  not  fuller  their  gaiety  to 
he  diiturbed  by  events,  which,  in  ether  countries,  are 
productive  ol  much  unhappinefs.  They  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  want  the  feelings  of  humanity,  nor  are  they 
more  deflitute  of  fagacity  than  other  men  and  women 
of  an  equal  degree  of  education  5  but  the  general  fer¬ 
tility  of  their  country,  which  iupplies  them  with  food" 
in  coniequence  of  the  exertion  of  a  very  flight  degree 
of  indullry,  and  the  little  occafion  they  have  for  cloth¬ 
ing  amidll  the  heat  of  their  climate,  produces  an  in¬ 
dolent  and  general  habit  of  feeking  prefent  pleafure, 
and  ol  hanilliing  from  their  minds  all  care  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  kind  of  government  that  exills  among  the  Ne-Govem- 
gro  nations  is  by  no  means  uniform.  In  many  dif-ment- 
tricts  the  country  is  governed  by  an  immenfe  multitude 
of  independent  petty  chiefs,  who  are  engaged  in  fre¬ 
quent  wars  with  each  other.  In  other  places  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  individual  chieftains  have  been  able  to  reduce 
confiderable  tracts  of  territory  under  their  dominion. 

In  fuch  cafes,  in  confequence  of  the  internal  tranquillity 
produced  by  the  extenfion  of  the  prince’s  power,  fiou- 
rifhing  towns  have  grown  up.  Thus  upon  the  Niger 
Hands  the  town  of  Sego  the  capital  of  Bambara,  Town  of 
which  was  vifited  by  Mungo  Park,  and  which  lies  in  ^eS°- 
N.  Lat.  140  10',  and  W.  Long.  2°  26',  containing 
about  30,000  inhabitants.  Two  hundred  miles  below 
this  upon  the  fame  river  Hands  TombuCtoo,  the  great  Tombuc- 
centre  of  the  commerce  of  Fezzan,  Cairo,  and  the  too. 
countries  on  the  north  of  Africa,  with  the  land  of  the 
Negroes.  Farther  down  the  fame  river  Hands  Houffa,  jjouly, 
which  is  undcrllood  to  be  a  city  of  Hill  greater  extent. 

Many  of  the  Negro  towns  are  fortified  with  ditches 
and  walls,  built  like  the  lioufes  of  the  natives  of  clay 
and  Hone.  The  trenches  are  fometimes  flanked  with 
lquare  towers  like  a  regular  fortification,  and  the  walls 
arc  very  high. 

Domellic  flavery  prevails  in  a  very  great  degree Slarcrv. 
among  all  the  Negro  Hates.  As  the  tropical  rains 
iometimes  tail  or  arc  deficient  in  quantity,  the  fcorch- 
ing  heat  ot  the  fun  burns  up  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  produces  a  moll  frightful  barrennefs.  On  thefe 
occalions  it  is  not  uncommon  for  parents  to  fell  their 
children,  and  even  themfelves,  for  bread.  A  freeman 
may  alfo  lofc  his  liberty  by  being  taken  prifoner  in 
war,  or  on  account  of  the  real  or  fuppofed  crimes  of 
murder  and  forcery.  He  alfo  forfeits  it  in  confe- 
quencc  of  infolvcncy.  From  thefe  canfes  domellic 
flavery  prevails  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  many  places 
three-fourths  of  the  natives  are  flaves.  Thefe  flaves, 
however,  lorm  in  fome  meafurc  a  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  $  and,  by  the  cuflom  of  the  country,  the  mailer 
cannot  fell  one  who  is  born  his  (lave,  without  accufing 
him  of  a  crime,  a  circumllance  wliicb,  in  confequence 
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of  the  have  trade,  at  times  gives  rile  to  much  ditlenfion, 
and  to  wars  which  refemble,  in  fome  meafure,  the  i'an- 
guinary  contefts  which  exifted  in  various  countries  in 
Europe,  during  the  feudal  times,  between  the  villains 
and  their  lords.  Thus,  in  1785,  a  general  infurrection 
took  place  in  many  diilridls  on  the  weftern  coaft  :  the 
haves  attacked  their  mailers,  maffacred  great  numbers 
of  them,  let  fire  to  the  ripe  rice,  blockaded  the  towns, 
and  obliged  them  to  fue  for  peace. 

Few  arts  have  been  brought  to  much  perfection  by 
the  Negroes*  becaufe  the  divifion  of  labour  has  been 
little  known  among  them.  The  fame  individual  fpins, 
weaves,  lews,  hunts,  fifties;  forms  balkets,  filhing-tackle, 
inftruments  of  agriculture  5  makes  foap,  dyes  cloth  with 
indigo,  and  makes  canoes.  In  all  thefe,  the  neatnefs 
of  the  work  excites  the  aftonilhment  of  ftrangers,  who 
know  the  diverfitv  of  occupations  in  which  the  fame 
individuals  engage,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  tools 
with  which  they  labour.  They  are  no  ftrangers,  how¬ 
ever,  to  that  ordinary  divifion  of  labour  to  which  na¬ 
ture  herfelf  feerns  to  have  given  rife  in  confequence  of 
the  dillindlion  of  the  fexes.  The  women  l'pin,  and  the 
men  weave  the  cotton  cloth  of  which  their  drefles  are 
compofed.  The  cotton  is  prepared  for  fpinning  by 
rolling  it  with  an  iron  l’pindle  upon  a  fmooth  Hone  or 
board.  The  thread  is  well  twilled  though  coarfe,  but 
the  loom  is  fo  narrow  that  the  web  is  only  about  four 
inches  broad.  The  women  dye  this  cloth  with  the  leaves 
of  indigo,  pounded  frefli,  and  mixed  with  a  ilrong 
alkaline  ley,  formed  by  the  lixiviation  of  wood  afhes. 
The  colour  thus  produced  is  a  rich  and  durable  blue 
with  a  purple  glofs. 

The  workers  in  metals  and  the  manufacturers  of 
leather  appear  to  be  almofl  the  only  in  fiances  of  yvhat 
may  be  called  a  feparate  profefiion  exilting  among  the 
Negroes.  The  manufacturers  of  leather  feparate  the 
hair  by  fteeping  the  hides  in  a  mixture  of  wood  allies 
and  water,  and  ufe  the  pounded  leaves  of  a  tree  called 
goo,  as  we  do  the  oak  bark,  for  the  purpofe  of  tanning. 
They  dye  the  lkins  of  fheep  and  goats  red  xvith  pow¬ 
dered  millet  ftalks,  and  yellow  with  a  root  which 
abounds  in  their  country.  The  manufacturers  of  iron 
fmelt  that  metal  in  fome  of  the  interior  diilricts  ;  but 
it  is  generally  hard  and  brittle.  They  form  their 
weapons  and  tools  of  it,  however,  with  confiderable 
ingenuity.  In  fmelting  gold,  they  ufe  fixed  alkaline 
fait,  obtained  by  walking  with  water  the  allies  of  burn¬ 
ed  com  ftalks,  and  evaporating  the  ley  to  drynefs.  It 
mull  alfo  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  interior  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Mungo  Park  found  a  negro  who  manufactured 
gunpowder  from  nitre  collected  from  the  refervoirs  of 
water  frequented  by  the  cattle,  and  fulphur  fupplied  by 
the  Moors,  who  obtain  it  from  the  Mediterranean.  He 
pounded  the  ingredients  in  a  wooden  mortar,  and  gra¬ 
nulated  it  ;  but  the  grains  were  unequal,  and  the 
ftrength  of  the  gunpowder  was  very  inferior  to  that  of 
Europe. 

The  only  ncceflary  of  life  in  which  the  country  of 
the  Negroes  appears  to  be  extremely  deficient  is  fait, 
which  is  the  more  wanted  among  them  in  confequence 
of  their  fubfifting  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food.  A 
child  cries  for  a  piece  of  fait  as  for  a  great  delicacy  •, 
and  it  is  a  proverbial  expreflion  of  a  man’s  riches,  to 
fay,  that  he  eats  fait  to  his  food.  This  important  ar¬ 
ticle  they  receive  from  the  great  defert  by  caravans  of 
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from  the  Europeans,  and,  in  the  interior,  from  the  ca-  Tsacle- 
ravans  of  Cairo,  Fezzan,  and  Morocco.  For  thefe 
they  give  in  return,  gold,  ivory,  and  Haves.  M  ith 
regard  to  the  ivory,  the  Negroes  cannot  comprehend 
for  what  realon  it  is-  fo  much  valued  by  ftrangers.  It 
is  in  vain  to  tell  them  that  iliips.are  built,  and  long 
voyages  undertaken,  to  procure  it  to  make  handles  for 
knives.  They  are  fatisfied  that  a  piece  of  wood  might 
ferve  the  purpofe  as  well,  and  imagine  that  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  fome  important  ufe  which  is  concealed  from 
the  Negroes,  left  they  iliould  raife  the  price  of  it.  The 
trade  of  the  Negroes  is  conducted  by  barter;  and  to  Medium  c<f 
adjuft  the  value  of  their  different  articles  of  commerce,  commerce, 
they  appeal  to  a  nominal  ftandard,  confifting  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  any  commodity  for  which  there  is  a 
great  demand.  Thus  on  the  Gambia,  that  quantity 
of  ivory  or  of  gold-dull  which  is  eftimated  as  equal  in 
value  to  a  bar  of  iron,  is  denominated  a  bar  of  ivory,  or 
a  bar  of  gold-dull. 

A  marvellous  llory  has,  in  all  ages,  been  told  of  a  Singular 
ftrange  mode  of  conducting  commerce  that  exifts mod?  °f 
among  certain  African  tribes  who  live  in  the  wildeft  ^ding- 
mountainous  dillriCts :  they  are  faid  to  engage  annual¬ 
ly  in  trade,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  l'eclude  themfelve9 
from  all  perl'onal  intercourfe  with  the  traders  who  vifit 
them :  They  traffic  chiefly  in  gold-dull,  which  they 
bring  to  particular  places,  and  there  leave  it  upon  the 
approach  of  the  traders,  who  depolit  quantities  of 
goods  which  they  are  willing  to  give  for  the  gold-dull, 
and  thereafter  retire.  The  natives  then  approach  and 
carry  oft'  the  goods,  or  the  gold-dull,  according  as  they 
think  fit  to  accept  or  reject  the  bargain.  From  the 
days  of  Herodotus  down  to  our  own  times,  this  llory 
has  been  repeated  by  various  writers,  and  in  particular 
by  Wadftrom,  upon  the  authority  of  the  chevalier  de 
la  Touch,  vice-governor  of  Gorce,  in  1788,  who  is  faid 
to  have  vilited  the  dillriCts  inhabited  by  thefe  invilible 
traders. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Negroes  with  regard  to  all  Knowledge 
fpeculative  fubjeCts,  is  extremely  limited.  Their  no-  °fthe  No¬ 
tions  of  geography  and  aftronomy,  like  thofc  of  other 
rude  nations,  are  altogether  puerile.  They  regard  the 
earth  as  a  vail  plain,  the  boundaries  of  which  are 
covered  with  clouds  and  darknefs.  The  lea  is  a  great 
river  of  fait  water  ;  beyond  which  is  the  land  of  the 
white  people  ;  and  at  a  Hill  greater  dillance  is  the 
land  to  which  the  Haves  are  carried,  which  is  in¬ 
habited  by  giants,  who  are  cannibals.  Eclipfes  are 
aferibed  to  enchantment,  or  to  the  interpolition  of  a 
great  cat,  which  puts  its  paw,  between  the  moon  and 
the  earth.  They  divide  the  year  by  moons,  and  cal¬ 
culate  the  years  by  the  number  of  rainy  leafons.  They  Religious 
feem  to  believe  in  one  God,  who  has  power  over  all  opinions, 
things  ;  but  their  religious  opinions  are  extremely  un¬ 
defined,  fo  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expedl  to  find  among 
them  any  fyftem  of  belief  that  is  either  univerfally  re¬ 
ceived  or  even  confiftently  adhered  to  by  the  fame  in¬ 
dividuals.  They  in  general  feem  to  think,  that  the 
god  of  the  blacks  or  Negroes  is  different  from  the  god 
of  the  whites :  When  they  are  pleafed  with  their  own 
condition  and  their  country,  they  reprelent  the  black 
deity  as  a  good  being,  and  the  white  deity  as  a  kind  of 
devil,  who  fends  the  white  people  to  jnakc  flaves  of 
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the  Negroes  :  But  when  they  are  itt  ill  humour,  they 
complain  of  their  hlack  deity  as  mifehievous  and  cruel; 
while  they  fay  that  the  white  deity  gives  his  people 
the  Europeans  brandy  and  fine  clothes,  and  other  good 
things  which  are  denied  to  the  Negroes.  Their  no¬ 
tions  of  a  future  Hate  are  of  the  fame  fluctuating  na¬ 
ture.  They  have  a  confufed  idea  that  the  exiltence  of 
the  human  mind  does  not  terminate  with  this  life  ; 
and  they  feem  to  venerate  the  fpirits  of  the  dead,  re¬ 
garding  them  as  protectors,  and  placing  victuals  at  the 
graves  of  their  anceltors  upon  Hated  occafions.  In 
general,  however,  they  regard  death  with  great  hor¬ 
ror  ;  and  in  W  hidah  it  was  a  law,  that  no  perfon,  on 
pain  of  death,  fhould  mention  it  in  prefence  of  the 
king.  Some  of  them  have  a  notion  of  a  future  Hate 
as  connected  with  rewards  and  punifhments  of  their 
conduct  in  this  life.  They  imagine  that  the  deeeafed 
are  conveyed  to  a  mighty  river  in  the  interior  regions 
of  Africa,  where  God  judges  of  their  paH  lives,  and 
particularly  of  the  regularity  with  which  they  have  ce¬ 
lebrated  the  new  moons,  which  among  the  Negroes 
are  kept  as  feftivals ;  and  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  have  adhered  to  then-  oaths.  If  the  judgment  is 
in  their  favour,  they  are  gently  wafted  over  the  great 
river  to  a  happy  country,  refembling  in  defeription  the 
paradife  of  Mahomet,  where  they  enjoy  plenty  of  all 
thofe  things  which  they  were  accuflomed  to  value  in 
tliis  world  :  But  if  the  judgment  is  unfavourable,  they 
are  plunged  into  the  river,  and  never  heard  of  more. 
They  alfo  believe,  like  the  vulgar  of  mofl  other  coun¬ 
tries,  that  the  ghofls  of  perl'ons  who  have  been  guilty 
of  great  and  unexpiated  crimes,  find  no  refl  after 
death,  but  haunt  or  wander  about  thofe  places  in  which 
their  crimes  were  committed.  The  Afiatic  doctrine  of 
the  tranfmigration  of  the  fouls  of  men  after  death  into 
the  bodies  of  other  animals,  is  alio  entertained  by  fome 
of  them. 

The  opinions  of  the  Negroes  concerning  the  creation 
of  man  are  not  more  fixed  or  definite  than  their  ideas 
of  his  future  exiflence.  In  general,  they  alcribe  his  ori¬ 
ginal  creation  to  the  deity  ;  but  fome  of  them  pretend 
that  he  emerged,  they  know  not  how,  from  the  caves 
and  holes  of  the  earth,  or  was  produced  by  a  monHrous 
fpidcr.  A  curious  fiction  upon  this  fubject  is  alfo  laid 
to  prevail  in  fome  of  the  Negro  Hates  : — That  God  ori¬ 
ginally  created  both  black  men  and  white  men  ;  that 
he  meant  to  beflow  one  gift  upon  each  of  them,  gold 
or  wifdom  ;  that  he  gave  the  black  men  their  choice, 
and  that  they  preferred  gold,  and  left  wifdom  or  inge¬ 
nuity  to  the  whites  ;  that  God  was  offended  with  them 
on  account  of  this  improper  choice,  and  ordained  them 
to  be  Haves  for  ever  to  the  white  men. 

They  alfo  believe  in  a  divine  providence,  which  fends 
rain  to  give  fertility  to  the  earth  and  the  trees,  and  to 
walh  down  gold  from  the  mountains.  Accordingly, 
they  pray  fervently  to  God  to  give  them  thofe  things 
upon  which  they  fet  the  greatell  value,  fucli  as  rice 
and  yams,  and  gold,  and  Haves,  and  health,  and  activi¬ 
ty.  At  the  fame  time,  from  their  inaccuracy  of  think¬ 
ing  upon  this  fubject,  they  readily  fay,  when  convcrfcd 
with,  that  it  is  not  God  but  the  earth  that  gives  them 
rice  ;  that  their  cattle  produce  young  without  the  alliR- 
ance  of  God ;  and  that,  if  they  did  not  labour  for 
themfelves,  they  miebt  ffarve  before  God  would  help 
them. 
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They  feem  to  have  a  fort  of  prieffs,  who  perform  fome 
ceremonies  at  the  new  moons,  and  on  certain  occafions, 
fuch  as,  at  marriages,  or  on  giving  names  to  young 
children  ;  but  thele  prieffs  having  no  fettled  fyffem  of 
doctrine,  and  not  being  united  into  a  difeiplined  body, 
poflefs  very  little  influence.  Hence  it  is  extremely 
eafy  to  induce  the  Negroes  to  adopt  the  religion  of  any 
more  intelligent  people.  Accordingly,  the  Moors  have 
made  many  converts  among  them ;  and  fome  of  the 
moff  confiderable  Negro  Hates  upon  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier,  that  is,  upon  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  are  Ma¬ 
hometan. 

But  though  the  Negroes  have  little  fpeculativc  reli-  Superfti- 
gion,  they  have  much  fuperffition,  as  appears  from  the  L‘011 
great  ufe  which  they  make  of  what  are  called  fetiches , 
or  charms  termed  obi  by  the  Africans  in  our  \ Veil- In¬ 
dia  iflands.  The  fetiche  confiffs  of  any  natural  object, 
which  chances  to  catch  hold  of  the  fancy  of  a  Negro. 

One  feleCts  the  tooth  of  a  dog,  of  a  tiger,  or  of  a  cat, 
or  the  bone  of  a  bird  ;  while  another  fixes  on  the  head 
of  a  goat,  a  monkey,  or  parrot,  or  even  upon  a  piece 
of  red  or  yellow  wood,  or  a  thorn  branch.  The  fetiche 
thus.chofen,  becomes  to  its  owner  a  kind  of  divinity, 
which  he  worfhips,  and  from  ■which  he  expects  afliffance 
on  all  occafions.  In  honour  of  this  fetiche,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  for  a  Negro  to  deprive  himfelf  of  fome  pleafure, 
by  abffaining  from  a  particular  kind  of  meat  or  drink. 

Thus  one  man  eats  no  goats  flefh,  another  taffes  no 
beef,  and  a  third  no  brandy  or  palm  wine.  By  a  con¬ 
tinual  attention  to  his  fetiche,  a  Negro  fo  far  impofes 
upon  himfelf,  as  to  reprefent  it  to  his  imagination  as 
an  intelligent  being,  or  ruling  power,  infpeCting  his  ac¬ 
tions,  rewarding  his  virtues,  and  punifhing  his  crimes. 

Hence  he  covers  it  up  carefully  whenever  he  performs 
any  action  that  he  accounts  improper.  The  importance 
or  value  of  a  fetiche  is  always  effimated  according  to 
the  fucccfs  of  its  owner,  and  the  remarkable  profperity 
of  an  individual  brings  his  fetiche  fo  much  into  fafhion, 
as  to  induce  others  to  adopt  it.  On  the  contrary,  when 
a  Negro  fuffers  any  great  misfortunes,  he  infallibly  at¬ 
tributes  it  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  fetiche,  which  he  relin- 
quilhes,  and  adopts  another  that  he  hopes  will  prove  more 
powerful.  A  fortunate  fetiche  is  ufually  adopted  by  the 
whole  family  of  its  pofleffor,  to  which  it  becomes  an 
object  of  reverence,  or  a  guardian  like  the  houfehold 
gods,  dii  /ares  and  penates ,  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Sometimes  a  whole  tribe  or  a  large  diffrict  has  its  fe¬ 
tiche,  which  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  palladium  upon 
which  the  fafety  of  their  country  depends.  Thus  at 
Acra  the  national  fetiche  was  a  lake,  which  the  people 
accounted  facred.  This  lake  was  converted  into  a 
fait  pit  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  natives  regarded 
this  profanation  as  the  caule  of  the  conqueff  of  their 
country  by  a  neighbouring  tribe  called  the  Aavam~ 
boans.  Thus  alfo  at  Whidah,  although  the  people  be¬ 
lieve  in  one  fupreme  god,  they  Worlhip  as  their  national 
fetiche  a  kind  of  lerpent  of  monHrous  fiz.e,  which  they 
call  the  grandfather  of  the  fnakes.  They  fay  that  it 
formerly  deferted  fome  other  country,  on  account  of  its 
wickednefs,  and  came  to  them,  bringing  good  fortune 
and  profperty  along  with  it.  From  this  account  of  the 
fetiches  of  the  Negroes,  the  intelligent  reader  will  na¬ 
turally  remark,  that  even  idolatry  itfelf  remains  in  an 
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Africa,  imperfect  Rate  among  the  people  ;  and  he  will  obfcrve  care  of  certain  matrons  during  four  months,  and  are  Africa. 


y — — '  the  difference  between  the  polillied  fuperftition  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  vulgar  and  unadorned  cre¬ 
dulity  of  thefe  rude  and  artlefs  tribes.  In  the  vicinity 
of  their  fettlements,  the  Moors  have  prevailed  with  the 
illiterate  Negroes,  to  adopt  as  fetiches  or  charms,  cer¬ 
tain  fentences  of  the  Koran,  which  they  write  out  and 
fell  to  them,  under  the  name  of  Japhies.  Mungo  Park, 
when  travelling  among  them,  fometimes  fold  faphies, 
which  ufually  conjifted  of  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

Singular  Among  the  Negroes  fome  lingular  cuRoms  prevail, 
cuftoms.  which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  their 

having  fome  fimilarity  to  certain  practices  that  have 
fubfified  among  other  nations.  Perfons  accufed  of  any 
crime,  more' el’pecially  of  poifoning,  are  frequently  re¬ 
quired  to  prove  their  innocence,  by  drinking  what  is 
called  the  red  water.  This  is  a  poilonous  liquor  form¬ 
ed  from  the  roots  of  certain  plants,  and  the  barks  of 
trees,  of  a  very  narcotic  quality.  The  accufed  is  pla¬ 
ced  on  a  high  chair,  and  ffript  of  his  clothes,  having 
only  a  quantity  of  plantain  leaves  wrapt  round  his 
waiR.  He  then,  in  prefence  of  the  whole  village,  eats 
a  little  rice,  and  drinks  about  an  Englilh  gallon  of  the 
red- water,  which  is  extremely  apt  to  find  the  accufed 
perfon  guilty.  If  he  efcape  unhurt,  however,  and  with¬ 
out  vomiting,  he  is  judged  innocent.  Much  dancing 
and  finging  takes  place  on  account  of  his  efcape,  and 
he  is  allowed  to  demand  that  fome  punifhment  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  his  accufers  on  account  of  the  defamation. 
Among  the  fuperftitious  cuRoms  of  the  Negroes,  may 
be  mentioned  the  pradtice  of  circumcilion,  which  is 
umverfal  among  them.  It  is  not  regarded  as  a  religious 
rite,  but  as  a  kind  of  charm  for  preventing  barrennel's. 
It  is  not  performed  till  the  age  of  puberty. 

Secret  fo-  In  feveral  Negro  Rates  certain  fecrot  l’ocieties  or  fra- 
cieties  of  ternities  exift,  which  poffefs  great  political  influence, 
mea-  and  in  lome  places  abfolute  power.  One  of  thefe  lo- 
cieties,  called  the  fociety  of  the  Belli,  is  appropriated  to 
men,  to  the  exclufion  of  women.  It  fupports  itfelf  by 
the  ufe  of  myftical  fymbols,  a  pretence  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  ot  important  fecrets,  and  by  fubjedtion  to  an  ima¬ 
ginary  being  called  the  Belli,  who  is  laid  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  changing  his  form  at  pleafure.  This  fociety  mono¬ 
polizes  all  public  offices,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  unini¬ 
tiated.  The  young  men  are  introduced  into  it  by  a 
noviciate  which  laRs  fome  years.  A  fpace  is  marked 
out  of  eight  or  nine  miles  in  circumference  in  a  fertile 
fpot,  in  which  huts  are  built  and  provifions  railed.  The 
young  men  refort  thither,  and  arc  taught  by  iufirudtors 
pitched  upon  by  the  fociety,  to  fight,  to  fiffi,  to  hunt, 
and  to  ling  certain  fongs  peculiar  to  the  fraternity  }  they 
alfo  receive  new  names  as  a  mark  of  their  new  birth, 
and  certain  fears  are  imprinted  on  their  bodies,  with 
heated  infiruments  of  iron,  to  point  them  out  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fraternity.  On  returning  home  after 
their  initiation,  they  are  received  with  great  ceremony 
by  their  relations,  as  perfons  now  introduced  into  pub¬ 
lic  life. 

Of  women.  There  is  a  kind  of  counterpart  of  this  affociation, 
though  ol  lefs  political  importance,  called  the  fociety 
of  the  Neffoge  or  < Sandi,  which  is  confined  to  females. 
In  a  remote  wood,  which  men  are  prohibited  to  ap¬ 
proach,  a  number  of  huts  arc  conRrudled,  and  the 
young  marriageable  girls  are  conduced  thither  during 
the  night.  They  remain  in  this  folitude,  under  the 
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taught  a  variety  of  religious  cultoms  and  fuperflitions.  ' - 

When  their  noviciate  is  expired,  they  return  by  night 
to  their  villages,  where  they  are  received  by  all  the 
women  both  old  and  young  quite  naked,  who  parade 
about  with  them,  playing  upon  lome  rude  mufical  in- 
ftrumeuts  till  daybreak.  If  any  man  ffiould  approach 
this  proceffion,  he  would  fuller  death,  or  be  compelled 
to  redeem  himfelf  by  a  very  heavy  fine. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  fociety,  which  is  much  more  Strange 
univerfal  than  thole  now  mentioned,  and  feems  to  exiR  niyfteries. 
in  all  the  Negro  Rates.  This  fociety  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  lpeeial  name,  but  it  conducts  the  myfie- 
ries  of  a  Rrange  imaginary  being,  called  Mumbo  Jum¬ 
bo.  As  the  practice  of  polygamv  exiRs  very  univer¬ 
fal  ly  among  the  Negroes,  they  often  find  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  preferving  the  peace  of  their  families  amidll 
a  variety  of  rival  wives.  \\  hen  the  hulhand  finds  his 
authority  altogether  contemned,  he  has  recourle  to  the 
alliRance  of  Mumbo  Jumbo.  The  drefs  of  this  Rrange 
miniffer  of  juffice  ufually  hangs  upon  a  tree  in  a  fo- 
refi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  every  Negro  village.  It 
is  made  of  bark,  and  forms  a  figure  of  about  eight  or 
nine  feet  high,  with  a  tuft  of  ftraw  on  his  head.  When 
Mumbo  is  about  to  appear,  he  announces  his  approach 
in  the  evening  by  dilmal  fc reams  from  the  adjacent 
woods,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  dark  he  enters  the  village, 
and  proceeds  immediately  to  the  public  place,  where 
all  the  inhabitants  both  male  and  female  are  obliged 
to  affemblc  at  his  call  ;  for  this  phantom  has  abfolute 
power.  Nobody  muff  appear  covered  in  its  prefence, 
and  every  perfon  is  bound  implicitly  to  execute  its 
commands.  As  the  women  know  that  the  vifit  is  in¬ 
tended  againffi  lome  of  them,  they  can  have  no  great 
rclilli  for  the  folemnity,  but  they  dare  not  refulc  to  at¬ 
tend.  The  ceremony  commences  with  fongs  and 
dances.  Thefe  continue  till  midnight,  when  Mum¬ 
bo  Jumbo  fixes  upon  the  individual  on  whole  account 
lie  comes.  She  is  immediately  feized  by  his  command, 

Rripped  naked,  tied  to  a  poR,  and  lcourged  with  Mum- 
bo’s  rod,  to  the  groat  entertainment  of  the  whole  af- 
fembly,  and  efpecially  of  the  refi  of  the  women,  who 
are  always  loudeft  in  their  derifion  and  cenfure  of  the 
culprit.  The  fociety  that  conduits  the  appearance  of 
this  myfferious  perfonage  make  ufe  of  a  peculiar  or 
cant  language,  which  is  not  underRood  by  the  unini¬ 
tiated.  They  pretend  that  Mumbo  Jumbo  is  a  wild 
man,  or  fome  Rrange  being  that  knows  every  body’s 
thoughts.  They  bind  themfclvcs  by  oaths  never  to 
reveal  their  fecrets  to  a  woman  or  a  boy.  The  frater¬ 
nity  is  fo  powerful,  that  when  one  of  the  Negro  kings 
.was  weak  enough  to  reveal  the  fecret  of  Mumbo  Jum¬ 
bo’s  character  to  a  favourite  wife,  who  communicated 
it  to  the  other  females  of  the  houfehold,  he  and  his 
whole  family  were  immediately  affaffinated,  in  the  pre- 
fence,  and  by  the  command  of  Mumbo  Jumbo  ;  and 
nobody  dared  to  difpute  the  propriety  of  their  puniili- 
ment. 

Like  all  rude  nations,  the  different  tribes  of  Ne-^r.lfn-can<i. 
groes  are  implicit  believers  in  witchcraft  and  magic,  forcery. 
and  in  the  exiRence  of  various  kinds  of  forcerers.  Thefo 
forcerers  they  regard  with  the  utmoR  terror  and  ab¬ 
horrence.  They  believe  that  fome  of  them  have  power 
to  controul  the  feafons,  and  to  prevent  the  rice  from  ar¬ 
riving  at  maturity.  Others  of  them  arc  fuppofed  to 
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Africa,  fuck  the  blood  of  men  and  beafts,  and  to  occafion  all 
i  '  ■ 1  kinds  of  difeafes.  W  hen  they  lufpect  a  perfon  to  have 
died  in  confequence  of  forcerv,'  they  interrogate  tlie 
corpl'e,  which  they  believe  gives  anfwers  in  the  affir¬ 
mative,  by  forcibly  impelling  forward  the  perl'ons  who 
bear  it,  and  in  the  negative  by  a  rolling  motion.  If 
an  anfwer  is  given  in  the  affirmative,  they  enquire  con¬ 
cerning  the  murderer,  beginning  with  the  relations  of 
the  deceafed,  and  naming  the  ful'pected  perfons.  W  hen 
the  guilty  perfon  is  named,  they  fay  that  the  corple 
impels  the  bearers  forward  ;  and  upon  the  authority 
of  this  evidence,  the  perfon  accufed  is  feized  and  fold 
into  llavery,  and  fometimes  all  his  whole  family.  It 
is  evident  that  a  trial  of  this  kind  may  be  fo  managed, 
as  on  all  occafions  to  fecure  the  condemnation  of  the 
accufed  perfon.  Accordingly,  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  Haves,  accufations  of  forcery  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  brought  forward  again  ft  their  fubjects  by  the 
Negro  chiefs.  Thefe  accufations,  however,  are  i'ome- 
times  alfo  brought  againll  perfons  of  importance,  who 
cannot  be  fold  on  account  of  their  rank,  or  againft 
aged  perfons,  whom  nobody  will  purchafe.  In  thefe 
cales,  the  perfon  convifted  is  compelled  to  dig  his  own 
grave  \  and  being  placed  at  the  foot  of  it,  one  from 
behind  ftrikes  him  a  violent  blow  upon  the  back  of  the 
head  or  neck,  which  caufes  him  to  fall  upon  his  face 
into  the  grave.  Some  lool'e  earth  is  then  thrown  upon 
him  j  a  flake  of  hard  wood  is  driven  through  his  body, 
and  the  grave  is  filled  up. 

Tenacious  Of  thefe  and  all  their  other  cuftoms,  the  Negroes  are 
°uftoms  extremely  tejiacious  j  and  this  tenacity  of  their  cuftoms, 
down  to  the  minuteft  trifles,  forms  the  principal  ob- 
ftacle  to  their  civilization  or  improvement.  Thus  it  is 
the  cuftom  to  cut  the  rice  fix  or  eight  inches  below 
the  ear,  by  two  or  three  flalks  at  a  time,  according 
as  they  can  be  grafped  betiveen  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  and  a  knife,  which  is  held  in  the  fame  hand. 
The  ftalks  are  leifurely  transferred  to  the  left  hand, 
and  when  it  is  almofl  full,  they  are  tied  like  a  nofegay 
and  put  into  a  balket.  A  Negro  chief  who  had  feen 
the  Englifh  mode  of  reaping,  laid,  that  it  would  coft 
an  African  his  life,  fliould  he  attempt  to  introduce  it 
into  his  country,  as  he  would  be  accufed  of  intending 
to  overturn  the  ancient  cuftoms,  and  ivould  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  drink  the  red  water.  By  means  of  their  cu¬ 
ftoms,  alfo,  property  is  rendpred  lefs  valuable  than  in 
other  countries,  which  operates  as  a  difeouragement  to 
The  la-  indullry.  Their  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  concert 
field  per 1  °by  tbe  inhabitants  of  every  dillrict,  who  fliare  in  com- 
lormed  in  mon  the  products  of  their  harveft.  Hence  the  idea  of 
common,  exclulive  property  is  rendered  verv  vague,  while  the 
Hofpitality  unlimited  exercife  of  the  law  or  cuftom  of  hofpitality, 
unlimited,  renders  the  poffeffion  of  it  uncertain  ;  as  the  induftrious 
are  forced  to  ffiare  their  wealth  with  the  indolent, 
indolence  S  Begging  is  not  reckoned  difgraceful ;  and  if  a  perfon 
has  been  negligent  in  providing  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
he  has  only  to  difeover  where  provifions  are  to  be 
found,  and  he  muft  obtain  a  ffiare  *,  for  if  he  enter  a 
houl’e  during  a  repaft,  the  mailer,  by  cflftom,  cannot 
avoid  inviting  him  to  partake.  As  domcfiic  llavery, 
however,  and  the  traffic  in  Haves,  conllitutes  a  moll 
profitable  branch  of  the  African  cuftoms,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  their  chiefs  adhere  to  them  with  pecu¬ 
liar  obllinacy. 

With  regard  to  the  private  or  domcfiic  economy  of 
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the  Negroes,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  their  houfes  Africa, 
conlift  ulually  of  a  circular  wall,  built  of  mud,  or  of '  ■  v—  ■ 
clay  and  Hone,  about  four  feet  high,  with  a  conical  H°u^es- 
roof  of  bamboos,  covered  or  thatched  with  hay.  As 
houfes  of  this  ftrudture  cannot  well  be  divided  into  fe- 
parate  apartments  j  where  there  is  a  plurality  of  wives, 
each  has  a  hut  appropriated  to  herfelf,  and  the  whole 
huts  belonging  to  a  family  ape  l'urrounded  by  a  fence 
of  bamboos  formed  into  a  kind  of  wicker  work.  A 
number  of  thefe  enclol'ures,  with  intermediate  paffages 
or  llreets,  which  have  no  regular  arrangement,  form  a 
town  or  village.  The  furniture  of  their  houfes  ufually 
confxfts  of  a  bed,  formed  of  a  frame  of  canes,  covered 
with  a  bullock’s  Hein  or  with  a  mat,  and  of  one  or 
two  wooden  ftools,  and  a  few  wooden  diflies  and  pots 
for  dreffing  food.  The  drefs  of  both  l'exes  is  formed  Dre&. 
oi  cotton  cloth  ;  that  of  the  men  ufually  confifts  of  a 
loofe  fliirt  or  frock  with  wide  fleeves,  together  with 
drawers  or  trowfers,  which  reach  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  Some  of  the  Negroes  add  to  thefe  a  cap  and  fan- 
dais.  The  dreis  of  the  women  confifts  of  two  pieces 
of  cloth,  each  of  which  is  about  fix  feet  long,  and 
three  feet  broad.  The  one  is  wrapt  round  the  waift 
and  hangs  down  to  the  ankles,  and  the  other  is  negli¬ 
gently  thrown  over  the  flioulders. 

The  Hate  of  the  women,  as  among  other  barbarous  State  of 
nations,  is  by  no  means  favourable.  It  is  in  general  women, 
accounted  altogether  unneceffary  for  a  lover  to  make 
propofals  to  his  intended  bride.  She  is  confidered  as 
the  property  of  her  father,  from  whom  he  purchafes 
her,  and  to  whom  he  generally  pays  a  price  equal  to 
the  value  of  about  two  Haves.  When  he  has  agreed 
with  the  parents,  therefore,  with  whom  he  eats  a  few 
nuts  to  ratify  the  contract,  the  propofed  bride  muft 
give  her  confent,  or  remain  for  ever  unmarried  ;  for  if 
flie  is  given  to  another,  the  lover  is  entitled  to  feize  her 
for  a  Have.  On  the  day  of  marriage  the  bride  is  eon-  Marriages, 
ducted  with  great  ceremony  to  the  houfe  of  the  bride¬ 
groom,  who  muft  furnifli  abundance  of  liquor  and  re- 
frefliments  to  her  attendants.  On  approaching  the 
houfe,  the  bride  is  covered  all  over  with  a  robe  of 
white  cotton,  and  is  carried  on  the  back  of  a  woman 
to  the  houfe  of  her  huffiand.  She  is  then  placed  amidft 
a  circle  of  matrons,  who  give  her  many  inftructions 
about  her  future  life.  The  day  is  concluded  with 
dances,  fongs,  and  feafting,  and  the  validity  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  confirmed  by  exhibiting  tokens  of  virginity  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mofaic  law. 

A  man  is  allowed  to  have  as. many  wives  as  he  can  Polygamy, 
afford  to  purchafe,  and  they  are  treated  in  a  great 
meaJnre  as  Haves,  being  in  general  compelled  to  take 
the  whole  charge  of  the  agriculture  abroad,  as  well 
as  of  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  family  at  home. 

When  the  hulhands,  however,  are  contented  with  one 
or  two  wives,  inftances  of  conjugal  infidelity  are  un¬ 
common  •,  but  when  they  have  a  greater  number,  tliev 
are  often  under  the  neceflity  of  overlooking  the  ac¬ 
cidental  gallantries  of  their  wives,  in  confequence  of 
the  impoffibility  of  fubjc<!iting  them  to>  rigid  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  Ample  ftate  of  focietv  in  which  they  live. 

The  Negro  women  tuckle  their  children  till  they  are 
able  to  walk,  and  fometimes  till  they  are  three  years 
old,  and  during  that  period  have  no  connection  with 
their  hulhands. 

After  this  account  of  the  Negroes  in  general,  wo 
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Stall  proceed  to  take  notice  of  tome  of  the  more  re¬ 
markable  tribes  into  ivhich  they  are  divided,  and  with 
which  we  have  been  made  acquainted  by  the  latell 
travellers.  Of  thefe  the  tribe  of  Majidingoes  is  the  moft 
important.  They  derive  their  name  from  a  diftrict  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  called  Manding.  This  territory 
is  fituated  in  the  moft  elevated  northern  tract  of  the 
country  of  the  Negroes,  near  the  fources  of  the  rivers 
Senegal  and  Gambia,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  on 
the  wreft,  and  of  the  Niger,  which  proceeds  towards 
the  eaft.  Kamaliah,  which  is  one  of  its  towns,  and  was 
vifited  by  Mr  Park,  lies  in  1 2°  46'  N.  Lat.  Though 
Manding  is  in  fo  high  a  level,  and  abounds  in  gold,  it 
is  not  mountainous  or  barren.  The  tribe  that  has  iffued 
from  it,  and  affumes  the  name  of  Mandingoes,  forms 
by  far  the  moft  numerous  race  of  Negroes  through  the 
whole  weftern  quarter  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
Their  territories  intermingle  in  various  fituations  with 
the  poffefiions  of  other  ftates,  and  they  even  form  the 
bulk  of  the  population  where  other  tribes  enjoy  the 
fovereign  power.  Their  language  is  by  far  the  moft 
univerially  underftood  of  all  the  Negro  tongues,  and 
it  appears  to  be  more  polifhed  than  any  other.  The 
Mandingoes  are  a  tall  (lender  race,  of  a  colour  mode¬ 
rately  black.  Their  eyes  are  remarkably  fmall,  and 
they  wear  their  beards.  They  are  more  induftrious, 
and  engage  more  extenfively  in  commerce  than  the 
other  Negroes,  fo  that  they  are  frequently  employed  as 
agents  in  making  bargains  by  perfons  of  other  tribes. 
In  the  character  of  travelling  merchants,  and  inftruc- 
tors  of  youth,  they  have  infmuated  themfelves  into  all 
the  Negro  countries,  where  they  are  diftinguiflicd  by 
wearing  more  regularly  than  others  a  red  or  white  cot¬ 
ton  cap,  and  fandals.  Some  of  them  who  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  read  and  write  Arabic,  and  who  profefs  Malio- 
metanifm,  ereri  lchools  in  the  Pagan  villages,  and  in- 
ftruct  the  youth  gratis.  They  affume  a  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  fanftity,  abftain  from  ftrong  liquors,  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  the  power  of  counteracting  magic.  Thus  they 
acquire  a  moft  extenflve  influence,  and  few  affairs  of 
importance  are  tranfaCted  without  their  advice.  In 
almoft  every  diftriCt,  troops  of  Mandingo  merchants 
arc  to  be  met  with  :  and  as  their  intellectual  powers  are 
more  developed  than  thofe  of  the  other  Negroes,  they 
have  been  able  to  extend  their  language,  as  a  kind  of 
learned  tongue,  fecond  only  to  the  Arabic,  along  the 
Senegal  and  the  Niger. 

in  moft  of  the  Mandingo  towns  there  are  two  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  5  a  mofque  for  public  prayers,  and  what 
is  called  the  bcntang ,  which  is  a  large  ftage  formed  of 
interwoven  bamboos  ereCted  under  a  fpreading  tree. 
At  the  hentang  all  public  affairs  are  tranfaCted,  and 
idle  perfons  affenible  to  fmoke  tobacco,  and  hear  news. 
In  every  village  there  is  a  magiftratc,  who  preferves 
public  order,  levies  the  duties  on  merchants,  and  pre- 
fides  at  the  palavers  or  courts  held  by  the  old  men, 
where  juftice  is  admin iftered.  At  thefe  courts  civil 
queftions  between  parties  are  debated.  In  the  Pagan 
ftates  the  decifions  arc  pronounced  according  to  the 
cuftoms  of  their  fathers  5  but  where  Mahometanifm  is 
more  generally  received,  which  is  ufually  the  cafe  a- 
mong  the  Mandingoes,  the  Koran  is  the  rule  of  judge¬ 
ment,  or  the  Sharra ,  which  contains  a  digeft  of  Maho¬ 
metan  laws  both  civil  and  criminal.  Certain  Maho¬ 
metan  Negroes,  who  make  the  laW'S  of  the  prophet 
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their  particular  ftudy,  are  frequently  retained  in  caufes,  Africa, 
as  profeffional  pleaders,  and  they  are  faid  to  exhibit  *\— 
great  dexterity  in  perplexing  the  judges. 

The  Pagan  Mandingoes  believe  in  one  God,  theReligicm. 
creator  of  all  things ;  but  they  confider  him  as  of  a 
nature  too  much  exalted  above  human  afl’airs,  to  give 
much  attention  to  their  prayers.  They  addrefs  him, 
however,  at  the  new  moons,  and  imagine  every  new 
moon  to  be  a  new  creation.  They  fancy  that  certain 
fubordinate  fpirits  rule  the  world,  and  that  thefe  fpirits 
are  influenced  by  enchantments  and  fetiches.  They 
believe  in  a  future  ftate,  but  moft  of  them  admit  that 
they  know  nothing  about  it.  Their  funerals  confift  of 
a  tumultuous  procefiion,  in  which  they  make  difmal 
bowlings  5  and  after  burying  the  body  beiide  l'ome  large 
tree,  the  folemnity  terminates  in  a  revel  of  drinking, 
and  at  laft  of  dancing  and  linging. 

Next  to  the  Mandingoes,  the  Foulahs  are  t  lie  moft  Foul  ah.-., 
numerous  race  of  Negroes  on  the  wreftern  quarter  of 
the  continent  of  Africa.  Their  original  country  is 
called  Fooladoo.  It  is  a  fmall  ftate,  lituated  near  the 
fources  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger.  From  thence 
they  have  emigrated  in  powerful  clans,  and  have  ac¬ 
quired  extenlive  territories,  el’pecially  along  thefe  rivers, 
and  aloug  the  Gambia.  The  Foulahs  alio  poffefs  the 
l’ovcreignty  of  various  infulated  tracts  fouthwards,  to¬ 
wards  Sierra  Leona.  Befides  the  fixed  fettlements  in 
which  they  enjoy  the  fovereignty,  they  have  introdu¬ 
ced  themfelves  in  many  places  along  the  banks  of  the 
Gambia,  and  to  the  fouthward  along  what  is  called 
the  gulf  of  Guinea,  to  a  great  diftance,  into  the  greater 
part  of  the  Negro  ftates,  in  the  character  of  fhepherds 
and  cultivators  of  the  ground.  'J'hey  obtain  admiflion 
by  paying  a  tax  or  rent  to  the  chiefs  of  the  territory 
for  whatever  lands  they  occupy,  and  emigrate  at  plea- 
lure.  In  confequence  of  this  mode  of  life,  the  fove¬ 
reignty  frequently  fluctuates  in  the  fmall  ftates,  between 
them  and  the  Mandingoes,  and  other  tribes,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  the  population,  which  often  alters, 
from  the  emigrations  of  the  Foulahs. 

The  features  of  the  Foulahs  are  very  different  from  Features, 
thofe  of  the  other  Negroes.  They  have  a  JRoman  nofe, 
a  thin  face,  and  fmall  features,  with  long  gloffy  foft 
lxair,  fo  as  to  refemble  in  a  great  degree  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dian  Lafcars.  Their  complexion  is  by  no  means  of 
the  permanent  jetty  colour  of  the  other  Negroes,  but 
varies  with  the  di  Uriels  they  inhabit,  approaching  to 
yellow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Moors,  and  deepening 
into  a  moderate  black  towai’ds  the  equator.  Their 
ftaturc  is  of  the  middle  fize,  their  form  graceful,  and 
their  air  infinuating.  Their  women  are  well  lhaped, 
and  have  regular  featui-es$  but  neither  men  nor  women 
are  fo  robuft  in  their  make  as  the  other  Negi-oes. 

Hence,  they  are  accounted  by  the  Negroes  an  inter¬ 
mediate  l-ace  between  themfelves  and  the  Moors  }  but 
the  Foulahs  confider  themfelves  as  fuperior  to  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  clafs  themfelves  among  white  nations.  Their 
natural  difpofition  is  mild  and  humane,  and  they  are  Character, 
extremely  hofpitable  where  the  Mahometan  religion 
has  not  taught  them  to  treat  infidels  with  i*eferve. 

They  fupport  with  great  care  the  aged  and  infirm  of 
their  own  ti'ibe,  and  frequently  relieve  the  ncceflitics 
of  perfons  of  other  tribes.  There  are  few  inftances  of 
one  Foulali  being  ini ulted  by  anothei’,  and  they  never 
fell  their  countrymen  for  (laves  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  a 
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Foulah  have  the  misfortune  to  be  cnflaved,  his  whole 
j  clan  or  village  contributes  to  pav  his  ranfom. 

The  Foulabs  engage  more  extenfively  than  the  other 
Negroes  in  the  railing  of  corn,  and  the  breeding  of  cat¬ 
tle,  but  eipecially  in  the  latter  occupation.  Hence  the 
Mandingoes  frequently  entrull  their  cattle  to  the  care 
of  the  Foulahs.  They  render  them  traCtable  by  fami¬ 
liarity  ;  feed  them  by  day  in  the  woods  and  open  mea¬ 
dows,  and  fccure  them  by  night  in  folds,  which  they 
fence  very  ftrongly.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  precaution, 
the  herdfmen,  whole  huts  are  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  fold,  keep  fires  during  the  night  burning  around 
the  folds,  for  the  protection  of  the  cattle  againlt  wild 
bealls,  and  to  ihow  that  they  are  in  a  Hate  of  prepara¬ 
tion  againlt  robbers.  From  the  neceffity  of  guarding 
their  cattle  they  become  intrepid  hunters,  and  kill 
lions,  tigers,  elephants,  and  other  wild  bealts,  w'ith  poi- 
foned  arrows,  or  with  mulkets  which  they  purchafe  from 
the  whites  upon  the  coall.  To  poifon  their  arrows, 
they  boil  the  leaves  of  a  particular  flirub  in  water,  and 
dip  in  the  black  juice  a  cotton  thread,  which  they  fk- 
ften  round  the  barbs  of  the  arrow'. 

From  the  milk  of  their  cattle  the  Foulahs  make 
eonfiderable  quantities  of  butter  •,  but  like  all  the  Ne¬ 
gro  nations,  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
jyeferving  milk  by  making  it  into  cheefe.  This  art 
is  probably  prevented  from  being  introduced  bv  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  by  the  extreme  fcarcity  of 
fait,  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  but  by 
purchafing  it  from  the  fea  coaft,  or  from  caravans  of 
trading  Arabs,  who  bring  it  on  the  backs  of  camels 
from  the  great  defert.  They  entertain  a  fmgular  fu- 
perftition,  that  to  boil  the  milk  of  a  cow  px-events  her 
from  having  any  more.  Hence,  they  will  fell  nc-milk 
to  any  perfon  whom  they  have  once  difcovered  to 
have  boiled  it. 

Like  the  other  Negro  tribes,  the  Foulahs  are  ex- 
cellively  fond  of  dancing.  They  have  alfo  a  ftrong 
paffion  for  mufic,  and  their  chiefs  account  a  practical 
(kill  in  it  a  moll  refpe&able  accomplifhment.  Their 
national  airs  have  a  peculiar  character,  and  are  tender 
and  pleafing. 

Though  the  Foulahs  do  not  enllave  each  other,  they 
do  not  hefitate  to  make  war  upon  the  neighbouring 
tribes  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  Haves,  chiefly  with 
a  view  of  felling  them  to  the  Europeans  upon  the  coall 
for  fire-arms  and  gunpowder.  Such  at  lealt  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter,  which  was  obtained  in  1794  by 
Melfrs  YV  att  and  Winterburn,  who  ■  vifited  Foota-jal- 
lo,  an  extenfive  Foulah  kingdom  in  the  interior  of 
Sierra  Leona.  This  kingdom  extends  about  300 
miles  from  call  to  w'eft,  and  200  from  north  to  fouth. 
Temboo,  the  capital,  contains  7000  inhabitants.  The 
power  of  their  king  is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary. 
On  an  emergency,  he  cau  bring  to  the  field  i6,OCO 
cavalry.  The  markets  and  all  kinds  of  trade  are  re¬ 
gulated  by  him  and  his  officers.  The  foil  is  in  many 
places  extremely  fertile,  producing  rice  and  maize, 
which  are  cultivated  by  the  women,  and  carried  to 
market  by  the  men.  In  general,  however,  the  ground 
is  dry  and  llony,  but  aflords  paftnre  for  all  kinds  of 
cattle.  Their  w'oinen  dig  a  fpecies  of  iron  ftone  from 
mines  ot  conliderable  depth.  The  ore  is  afterwards 
manufactured  into  a  very  malleable  metal.  In  this 
kingdom  of  Foota-jallo  there  are  Ichool6  ixi  every 


town  j  and  the  majority  of  the  people  can  read.  The  Africa. 
Mahometan  religion  is  profefl’ed,  but  the  mild  charac-  — v— 
ter  of  the  Foulahs  prevents  it  from  exhibiting  that  af- 
pect  of  intolerance  towards  ltrangers  which  characterizes 
the  profefl’ors  of  this  religion  in  other  countries. 

On  the  weftem  coall,  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  dillriCt  be-  Jalofft. 
tween  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  Senegambta,  is  inhabited  by  a  nation  called  the 
Jaloffs,  which  differs  confiderably  from  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Negroes.  Their  llature  is  tall  and  re¬ 
buff,  and  though  their  complexion  is  of  the  deepell 
black,  their  nofes  are  not  fo  much  depreffed,  nor  their 
lips  fo  protuberant,  as  thole  of  the  Mandingoes.  They 
excel  their  neighbours  in  the  manufacture  and  dyeing 
of  cotton  cloth,  which  they  form  of  a  finer  thread  and 
a  broader  web.  They  ul'e  their  toes  with  the  fame 
dexterity  as  their  fingei-s  in  many  operations.  Hence 
when  they  perceive  a  pair  of  lciffars,  a  knife,  or  a  toy 
which  they  covet,  they  turn  their  backs  upon  it,  and, 
having  engaged  the  owner  in  con\Terfation,  they  feize 
it  artfully  with  their  toes,  and  throw  it  into  a  pouch 
which  they  wear  behind.  In  this  way,  ftrangers  tra¬ 
ding  in  their  towns  are  amazed  to  find  their  goods  va- 
nilhing  before  their  eyes,  while  they  cannot  perceive 
the  thief.  The  Jaloffs  are  very  warlike,  and  equal  the 
Moors  in  the  management  of  horfes  j  hut,  as  they  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  Hates,  which  aie  conti¬ 
nually  engaged  in  war  with  each  other,  they  have  little 
power  as  a  nation.  In  the  fucceffion  to  their  leaders  or 
chiefs,  they  follow  the  female  line  as  the  furell  5  and 
therefore  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  eldell  filler  of  the  chief 
is  preferred. 

On  the  coaft  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  there  Feloops. 
exifts  a  rude  but  induftrious  tribe,  called  the  Feloopsy 
who  have  little  intercourfe  with  their  neighbours. 

They  poffefs  conliderable  energy  of  character,  and 
have  refilled  fuccefsfully  the  attacks  of  the  Mandingoes, 
even  when  affifted  by  the  Portuguefe.  They  are  very 
faithful  in  friendlliip,  and  their  enmity  is  equally  pex-- 
rnanent,  as  they  tranl'mit  their  family  feuds  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation.  When  a  man  is  killed  in  a-efuar- 
rel,  his  eldeft  fon  procures  his  fandals,  which  lie  wears 
on  the  anniverfaxy  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  till  he 
can  revenge  his  death.  In  thofe  parts  of  their  country 
in  which  the  Europeans  have  committed  any  ravages, 
they  give  no  quarter  to  a  white  man.  They  fell  to 
the  Europeans,  however,  rice,  goats,  poulti-y,  wax,  and 
honey. 

Belides  thefe,  a  variety  of  tribes  inhabit  the  fame 
coaft,  and  are  known  to  Europeans  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Na/loes,  But  far  as,  Bi fagots,  Baiuntes,  Pape/s, 
and  Banyans,  of  whom  it  is  unneceffary  to  take  parti¬ 
cular  notice,  as  they  appear  to  he  diftinguilhed  bv  no 
peculiarity  front  the  other  Negro  tribes. 

Proceeding  eaftward  in  the  country  between  theJQarutuuK 
Senegal  and  the  Gambia  is  Bambouk ,  a  region  of  eon- 
fiderable  extent.  The  natives  were  originally  termed  ■ 
Matinkups  ;  but,  by  intermingling  with  the  Mandin¬ 
goes,  they  have  gradually  fo  much  affimilated  to  that 
people,  as  to  lol'e  the  character  of  a  diftinCt  tribe. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  but  is  unwholefome  and 
full  of  minerals.  It  abounds  in  mines  of  gold,  filver,  Mines  of 
copper,  tin,  and  iron,  hut  is  neither  well  fuited  forpjW,  Sic. 
agriculture  nor  for  pallurage.  The  working  of  the 
mints  is  regulated  by  the  caprice  or  the  want'  of  tin 
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Africa,  chiefs  of  the  different  diftriCts.  The  miners  are  indo- 
'  lent  and  unlkilful :  They  never  penetrate  beyond  ten 
feet  in  depth,  though  the  quantity  of  gold  increafes 
with  the  depth  of  the  mine.  They  regard  gold  as  a 
capricious  and  malevolent  being,  who  delights  in  delu¬ 
ding  the  miners ;  on  which  account  they  never  attempt 
to  recover  a  vein  when  it  diiappears.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Bambouk  fluctuates,  like  that  of  many  of  tire 
Negro  llates,  between  monarchy  and  ariftocracy,  and 
the  power  of  the  king  or  fupreme  chief  is  extremely 
limited. 

The  frontiers  of  the  Negro  kingdoms  ufiially  eon- 
fill  of  a  wild  or  delcrt  traCl.  Tlius  the  kingdom  of 
AYoolli,  which  is  on  the  north-weft  of  Bambouk,  is  fe- 
parated  on  its  eaftern  boundary,  by  a  wildernefs  filled 
with  wild  beafts,  from  the  kingdom  of  Bondou,  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  Bambouk.  Fattecondi  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Bondou,  at  which  the  king  refides.  The  king 
caufed  Major  Houghton,  an  Englilh  traveller  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  African  Ailociation,  to  be  plundered  ;  and  he 
'begged  from  Mr  Mungo  Park  his  blue  coat,  which 
that  traveller  was  under  the  neceflity  of  giving  him, 
to  avoid  bad  ufage.  His  revenues,  however,  are  con- 
fiderable.  His  authority  is  firmly  eftablilhed,  and  his 
power  is  formidable  to  his  neighbours.  He  was  fo 
well  pleafed  with  obtaining  Mr  Park’s  blue  coat, 
adorned  as  it  was  with  yellow  buttons,  that,  on  the 
following  day,  he  prelented  to  him  fomewhat  more  than 
half  an  ounce  of  gold,  exempted  his  baggage  from  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  tax-gatherers,  and  allowed  him  to  pay 
a  vilit  to  the  women  of  his  leraglio.  The  country  at 
large  is  covered  with  wood,  and,  as  it  is  in  an  elevated 
lituation,  and  confcquently  fomewhat  lei’s  expofed  than 
elfewhere  to  the  burning  ,  heat  of  the  climate,  it  is 
abundantly  fertile.  The  frontier  town  of  the  kingdom 
eaftward  is  called  Joag.  It  contains  2000  inhabitants, 
is  furrounded  by  a  high  wall  with  holes  for  nmlkets, 
and  is  in  140  25'  N.  Lat.  and  90  12' AV.  Long. 

To  the  north  call  of  Bondou  is  the  Mandingo 
kingdom  of  Kafi’on,  in  which  this  peculiar  cuftom  or 
fuperftition  prevails,  that  no  woman  is  allowed  to  cat 
an  egg.  Kooniakary,  the  capital,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  140 
34',  about  594  geographical  miles  to  the  call  of 
.loag.  To  the  fouth-eaft  of  lvaffon  is  the  kingdom  of 
Kaarta,  which  is  bordered  on  .the  call  by  Bambara, 
between  which  and  Kaarta  there  are  very  frequent 
wars  ;  a  circumftance  which  renders  travelling  through 
tliefe  and  other  Negro  ftates  not  a  little  difficult.  The 
people  are  induftrious  :  The  cultivation  of  corn  is  car¬ 
ried  on  to  a  great  extent,  efpccially  in  Bambara.  They 
are  Mahometans,  without  the  intolerant  fanaticifm  of 
that  religion  •,  and  accordingly  they  are  hofpitable  to 
ftrangers,  though  of  a  different  faith.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Moors,  however,  renders  the  country 
unlafe  ;  and,  to  guard  againft  their  incurfions,  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  when  employed  in  agriculture,  are  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  carrying  their  arms  to  the  field. 

Sego.  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambara,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  140  10', 

and  W.  Long.  20  26' ;  and  contains  about  30,000  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  was  here  that  Mungo  Park  at  laft  beheld 
the  long-fought  majeftic  river  Niger  glittering  to  the 
morning  fun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Weftminfter, 
and  flowing  flowly  from  weft  to  eaft.  The  river  is 
here  called  the  Johba  by  the  natives.  From  the  times 
of  the  Nafamonian  explorers  prior  to  the  days  of  He¬ 


rodotus,  during  23 00  years,  no  certain  intelligence  Africa, 
concerning  this  river  had  been  obtained  by  the  Euro-  V— y— 
pean  nations,  and  its  very  exiftence  had  been  doubted 
by  the  moll  intelligent  writers.  Mr  Park  is  the  only 
European  traveller  who  finee  that  period  can  boaft  of 
having  reached  it.  Sego  confiils  of  four  diftinCt  towns  ; 
two  of  which  are  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  Niger.  They  are  furrounded  by  high  mud 
walls.  The  houfes  are  of  a  fquare  form  ;  they  are  built 
ofelay,  and  have  flat  roofs.  The  ftrects  are  narrow;  and, 
as  the  Moors  form  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  their  mofques  appear  in  every  quarter.  The 
language,  however,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Mandingo.  The 
authority  of  the  Negro  king  of  Bambara  is  not  a  little 
reftrained  here  by  the  influence  of  the  Moors ;  and,  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  their  intolerant  fpirit,  he  was 
under  the  neceflity  of  fending  Mr  Park  immediately 
out  of  the  city  to  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  weather  was  ftormy ;  but  fome  Negro  women  con¬ 
ducted  him  into  a  hut,  gave  him  food,  and  thereafter 
began  to  their  accullomed  labour  of  fpinning  cotton. 

During  their  wrork  they  amufed  themfelves  with  a 
fong,  compoied  upon  the  occafion,  which  one  of  them 
fung  to  a  plaintive  air.  The  tranflation  of  the  long 
is  in  tliefe  terms :  “  The  wind  roared  and  the  rains 
fell  ;  the  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary,  came  and 
fat  under  our  tree,  lie  has  no  mother  to  bring  him 
milk,  no  wife  to  grind  his.  corn.  Chorus.  Let  us 
pity  the  white  man,  no  mother  has  he,”  &c. 

The  current  money  of  this  place  confifts  of  cowries, 
a  kind  offliells  (cyprcea  moneta  Liu.)  which  are  alf’o  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fame  way  in  Bengal.  A  man  and  his  horfe 
can  fubfift  during  24  hours  upon  the  provifions  that 
100  of  them  will  purchafe.  The  king  of  Bambara 
prefent-ed  Mr  Park  with  5000  cowries,  and  defired  him 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital,  that  he 
might  not  be  deftroyed  by  the  Moors.  This  traveller 
perfevered  in  advancing  eaftward  down  the  river  to  an¬ 
other  tow'll  called  Silla,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  140  48',  silln. 
and  Vi.  Long.  i°  24',  about  1090  Britifli  miles  eaft  of 
Cape  Vend.  This  formed  the  utmoft  limit  to  which 
lie  wras  able  to  advance,  and  therefore  remains  the 
boundary  of  our  certain  knowledge  of  the  countries  in 
that  direction-  He  learned,  however,  that  Silla  Hands 
within  200  miles  of  the  city  of  TombuCloo,  which  is 
upon  the  fame  lyiver,  and  had  long  been  an  objeCl  of 
fearcli  of  the  Portuguefe,  the  French,  and  Englilh. 

He  was  informed,  that  the  country  is  very  populous  in 
that  direction.  He  was  alfo  told,  that  about  two  days 
journey  below  Silla,  where  he  Hopped,  there  is  a  larger 
town  than  Sego,  called  Janie,  which  Hands  on  a  lmall 
iiland  in  the  Niger  ;  and  that  two  days  journey  below 
Jcnne,  the  river  expands  into  a  large  lake  called  Dib- 
bie ,  from  which  the  water  iffues  in  two  large  branches, 
inlulating  a  fertile  and  lwampy  country  called  Gin- 
bala  ;  and  that  the  two  great  branches  of  the  river  re¬ 
unite  at  Kabra,  which  is  one  day’s  journey  to  the 
fouth  of  the  city  of  TombuCloo,  of  which  it  is  the  port. 

The  government  of  TombuCloo  is  faid  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moors ;  and  that  place  is  the  principal 
emporium  of  the  Moorifh  commerce  in  Africa.  Be¬ 
low  TumbuCtoo,  to  the  eaftward,  is  the  negro  city  of 
Houffa,  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom,  and  poffeffed 
of  extenfive  commerce.  The  Niger  paffes  to  the  fouth 
of  Houffa  at  the  diftance  of  two  days  journey  ;  but  Mr 
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Africa.  Park  could  learn  nothing  further  concerning  its  courfe, 
""v  -■  '  as  the  traders  who  arrive  at  Tombuctoo  and  Houffa 
from  the  coaft  can  lay  nothing  more  of  it,  than  that 
it  runs  towards  the  rijing  of  the  fun  to  the  end  of  the 

Soudan  and  world.  Any  farther  intelligence  that  has  hitherto  been 

Nigritia.  obtained,  concerning  Soudan  or  Nigritia  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  route  of  A Tr  Park,  is  extremely  uncertain, 
being  merely  the  refult  of  inquiries  made  bv  Mr  Hor- 
neman  among  the  merchants  of  Fezzan  during  his  re- 
fidence  there.  Iu  the  prefent  imperfect  Hate  of  our 
knowledge,  however,  this  information  is  entitled  to 

IIoufTa.  attention.  He  obferves,  that  “  the  Ilouffa  are  certain¬ 
ly  Negroes,  but  not  quite  black  ;  they  are  the  mod 
intelligent  people  in  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  they  are 
diftinguifhed  from  their  neighbours  bv  an  interefting 
countenance-,  their  nofe  is  imall,  and  not  flattened-,  and 
their  features  ufc  not  fo  difagreeable  as  thole  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  they  have  an  extraordinary  inclination  for 
pleaiure,  dancing,  and  linging.  Their  character  is  be¬ 
nevolent  and  mild.  Indilftry  and  art,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  land,  prevail 
in  their  country ;  and  in  this  refpect  they  excel  the 
Fezzanians,  who  get  the  greateft  part  of  their  clothes 
and  houlehold  implements  from  the  Soudanians.  They 
can  dve  in  this  country  anv  colours  but  fcarlet.  The 
culture  of  their  land  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  although  the  manner  of  doing  it  is  very  trou- 
blelome.  In  fliort,  lays  Mr  Horneman,  we  have 
very  unjuft  ideas  of  this  people,  not  only  with  refpect 
to  their  cultivation  and  natural  abilities,  but  alio  of 
their  ftrength  and  the  extent  of  their  poffeflions,  which 
are  by  no  means  fo  inconliderable  as  they  have  been  re- 
prefented.  Their  mufic  is  imperfect,  compared  to  the 
European  ;  but  the  Houll’anian  women  have  fkill 
enough  to  afleCt  their  huibands  thereby  even  to  weep¬ 
ing,  and  to  inflame  their  courage  to  the  greateft  fu¬ 
ry  againft  their  enemies.  The  public  lingers  arc  call¬ 
ed  Kadanka .” 

Hornou.  The  lame  traveller  informs  us,  that  to  the  eaftward 
of  Houffa  are  fituated  the  dominions  of  the  fultan  of 
Bomou.  The  people  are  blacker  than  the  Houffanians, 
and  completely  Negroes.  They  are  ftrong,  patient  of 
labour,  and  phlegmatic.  Their  food  is  a  pafte  made 
of  flour  and  fleih,  and  their  liquor  is  an  intoxicating 
but  nourilhing  kind  of  beer.  Their  heft  natural  pro¬ 
duction  is  copper.  The  low  country  of  Wangara  is  laid 
to  be  l'ubject  to  Bornou.  It  is  periodically  overflowed 
by  the  Niger;  but  the  courfe  of  that  river  farther  eaft¬ 
ward  is  not  known.  Mr  Horneman  was  informed  that 
it  had  at  leaft  a  periodical  communication  with  the  long¬ 
er  branch  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Bahr  Abiad  or  White 
river,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  A1  Komeri,  or  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Moon,  about  the  leventh  degree  of  N.  Lat. 

Darfoor.  To  the  eaftward  of  W  angara,  at  the  diflance  of  about 
fix  degrees  of  longitude,  is  the  countryof  Darfoor  already 
mentioned  ;  beyond  which  lies  Kordafan,  another  bar¬ 
barous  ftate  ;  and  ftill  farther  to  the  eaftward  is  t lie 
country  of  Abvflinia,  in  which  the  fhorter  branch  of 
the  Nile,  the  Bahr  Atsrac  or  Blue  river,  takes  its  rife, 
which  was  vifited  and  traced  to  its  fource  bv  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Mr  Bruce.  That  traveller  ronfidered  the 
Bahr  Azrac  as  the  Nile,  whereas  in  truth  it  is  only 
one  of  its  tributary  ftreams. 

The  belt  or  ftripe  of  territory  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  taken  notice  is  htuated  between  the  iotli  and 
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17th  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  To  the  fouthward  of  this  Africa, 
line  the  interior  of  Africa  is  ftill  unknown,  as  it  has  v~~ 
hitherto  been  vifited  by  no  European  traveller.  Wre 
only  know  that  it  contains  various  nations  or  tribes  of 
Ncg  roes,  of  different  characters  and  degrees  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  mav  be  oblerved,  however,  that  to  the  iouth 
of  Tombuctoo  and  Houffa  lies  the  kingdom  of  Gago,  Gag*- 
near  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  run  from  weft  to  eaft, 
and  give  rile  to  many  ftreams  that  flow  northward  into 
the  Niger.  It  produces  much  gold,  and  the  people 
are  warlike.  Their  armies  are  cornpoled  of  cavalry ;  and 
no  warrior  is  permitted  to  take  an  enemy  pril'oner  before 
he  has  obtained,  by  the  mutilation  of  perfons  whom  he 
has  (lain,  an  hundred  bloody  trophies,  finiilar  to  thofe 
which,  in  the  Jcwifh  hiftorv,  David  is  laid  to  have  won 
from  the  Philiftines  and  prefented  to  King  Saul  as  the 
price  of  his  daughter  Michal  (1  Samuel  xviii.  25.)  In 
Gago,  when  the  general  takes  the  field  lie  lpreads  a  buf¬ 
falo’s  hide  upon  the  ground ;  and  pitching  a  fpear  at  each 
fide,  he  caufeS  the  foldiers  to  march  over  it  till  a  hole 
be  worn  through  the  hide,  when  the  army  is  under- 
llood  to  be  iufficiently  numerous.  The  king  is  abfolute  ; 
but,  when  they  are  offended  with  his  conduct,  his  l'ub- 
jecls  iometimes  rebel  and  fend  him  a  prefent  of  parrots 
eggs,  with  a  meffage,  importing  that  “  his  fubjecls, 
confidering  that  he  nraft  be  fatigued  with  the  trouble 
of  government,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  time  for  him 
to  indulge  in  a  little  fleep.”  If  the  rebellion  appear 
too  formidable  to  be  refilled,  his  majefty  takes  the 
hint,  and  defires  bis  women  to  ftrangle  him ;  upon 
which  he  is  immediately  fucceeded  bv  his  fon. 

To  the  louth  of  Gago,  and  near  to  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  Dahoiny. 
is  the  kingdom  of  Dahomv.  The  capital,  called  Abo- 
mv,  Hands  in  N.Lat.  70  57'.  The  country- is  fertile  and 
cultivated,  bearing  every  kind  of  grain,  as  well  as  indi¬ 
go,  cotton,  and  fugar.  The  character  of  the  people  is 
ftrongly  marked,  and  iomc  of  their  cultoms  are  fingular. 

In  their  wars  they  are  bold,  and  even  ferocious  ;  but  to- 
wards  ftrangers  they  are  hofpitable,  without  any  mixture 
of  rudenels.  Their  king  poffeffes  abfolute  power  in 
the  raoft  complete  fenfe  of  the  word.  All  children, 
whether  male  or  female,  are  confidered  as  his  property. 

They  are  early  feparated  from  their  parents,  and  receive 
a  fort  of  public  education,  with  a  view  to  deftroy  from 
their  minds  all  family  connections.  The  king’s  dwell¬ 
ing  occupies  a  lpace  of  about  a  mile  fquare.  Tt  con- 
fifts  of  a  multitude  of  huts  formed  of  mud  walls  with 
bamboo  roofs  ;  and  the  whole  is  encloled  bv  a  mud  wall 
of  20  feet  in  height.  The  entrance  of  the  king’s  apart¬ 
ment  is  paved  with  human  Ikulls,  and  the  fide  walls  are 
ornamented  with  the  jaw  bones  of  men.  On  the  thatch¬ 
ed  roofs  numerous  human  fkulls  are  ranged  on  wooden 
flakes ;  and  he  declares  war  by  announcing  that  his  houfe 
wants  thatch.  He  has  commonly  about  3000  females 
immured  in  this  dwelling ;  and  about  500  are  appropriat¬ 
ed  to  each  of  the  principal  officers.  Mlien  a  man  wants 
a  wife  he  mull  purchafe  her  from  the  king  or  l’ome  of 
thele  officers.  He  mull  firft  lay  down  the  price,  which 
is  20,000  cowries  ;  and  mull  then  be  contented  with  the 
wife  that  is  allotted  to  him.  At  his  fucceffion  the  king 
proclaims  that  he  knows  nobody,  and  is  not  inclined 
to  make  any  new  acquaintance ;  that  he  will  adminifter 
juftice  rigoroufly-  and  impartially,  but  will  lillen  to  no 
reprefentations  againft  his  will;  and  that  he  will  receive 
no  prefents  except  from  his  officers,  who  approach  him 
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with  the  molt  abject  fubmilfion.  His  whole  fubjects 
acknowledge  themi'elves  his  Haves,  and  admit  his  right 
to  the  abfokite  difpofal  of  their  property  and  perions. 
Their  character  is  neverthelefs  active  and  intrepid  ;  and 
they  i'acrifice  themi'elves  in  war  without  heiitation,  in 
obedience  to  his  commands.  Thus  the  Dabomans  ap¬ 
pear  to  form  a  fort  of  exception  to  the  general  mildnefs 
of  the  Negro  character. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  here  Hated  concerning 
the  black  inhabitants  of  the  iouthern  regions  of  Africa, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  French  traveller,  Yaillant, 
proceeding  northward  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
has  made  repeated  efforts  to  invettigate  the  character 
and  flate  of  the  natives  in  that  quarter.  He  has  ex¬ 
tended  his  refearches  into  what  is  called  the  country  of 
the  Caffres ,  far  beyond  the  limits  that  had  been  reach¬ 
ed  by  any  other  traveller,  and  has  given  us  the  names 
of  various  African  tribes,  under  the  appellation  of  Guef- 
fiquasy  Nimiquas,  Koraquas ,  Kahobiquas ,  and  Hmrzou- 
anas.  Thefe  tribes  differ  conliderahly  in  their  features 
and  make  of  body  from  the  general  Negro  race,  which 
we  have  already  delcribed.  In  their  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  character,  however,  they  are  not  a  little  inferi¬ 
or  :  Their  wants  are  extremely  few,  and  are  fup  plied 
by  their  flocks  and  herds  without  the  neceility  of  agri¬ 
culture  ;  and  their  lives  pais  away  in  the  routine  of  lift- 
lefs  inactivity,  or  of  Ample  and  uninterelling  occu¬ 
pations,  the  detail  of  which  would  afford  little  amul'e- 
ment  or  inltruction. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  during  thefe  three  laft  centuries,  have  eftablilh- 
ed  fmall  fettlements  or  garrifons  upon  different  parts 
of  the  Negro  coaft,  chiefly  for  the  purpoie  of  obtaining 
flaves  by  trading  with  the  natives.  The  number  of 
people  that  are  annually  exported  from  that  country,  in 
confequence  of  this  trade,  by  Europeans  or  Moors,  is 
very  great.  The  Europeans  have  frequently  carried 
from  the  weft  coaft  above  100,000  flaves  a-ycar  ;  and 
the  caravans  of  Egypt  and  Fezzan  carry  off  about 
20,000  annually.  The  very  great  extent  to  which 
this  traffic  is  carried  on  the  weftern  coaft  undoubtedly 
gives  rife  to  many  abufes  among  the  native  ftates  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  is  productive  of  frequent  wars 
among  them.  Unfortunately,  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  hitherto  made  few  efforts  to  compenfate  thefe 
evils  by  any  attempts  to  introduce  their  arts,  their  ci¬ 
vilization,  or  their  fcience,  among  the  natives.  Till 
lately,  the  Portuguele  were  the  only  nation  that  at¬ 
tempted  the  improvement  of  the  Negroes.  They  did 
not  confine  themi'elves  to  garrilons  or  trading  factories, 
but  formed  confiderable  colonies  on  the  coafls.  They 
attempted  to  inftrutt  the  natives  in  the  better  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  foil  ;  and  introduced  their  own  religion 
among  them.  It  is  even  laid,  that  in  Loango,  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Benguela,  they  have  been  fo  l'edulous  in 
the  converfion  of  the  Negroes,  that  they  have  made 
them  better  Chriltians  than  themfelves.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  a  fact  of  fome  importance  in  natural  hi- 
ftory,  that  fuch  of  the  defeendants  of  the  Portuguefe 
in  thefe  climates  as  have  adopted  the  manners  of  the 
Negroes,  and  their  modes  of  life,  are  hardly  to  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  in  colour  from  the  darkeft  Negroes.  From 
the  weaknefs  of  the  parent  ftate,  the  Portuguefe  fet¬ 
tlements,  in  many  places,  are  greatly  decayed  •,  and 
their  efforts  for  the  civilization  of  the  natives  have 


not  been  fufficiently  extenfive  or  perfeveriug :  ftiil,  A{-I.:(.a_ 
however,  they  are  laid  to  cany  on  the  Have-trade  with  y— 
more  mildnefs  and  humanity  than  other  nations.  The 
flaves  are  catechifed  and  baptized  before  they  are  (hip¬ 
ped  ;  which  tends  to  di  mini  111  the  terrors  attending 
trani’portation.  The  flave-fliips  of  the  Portuguefe  are 
never  crowded,  and  they  are  chiefly  navigated  by  black 
mariners. 

In  1779,  a  Swediih  l'ociety  formed  the  projedt  of 
fettling  a  European  colony'  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Africa,  with  the  viewr  of  diffeminating  the  general 
principles  of  civilization.  This  project  was,  at  a  later 
period,  eagerly  preffed  by  Charles  Berns  YVadftrom, 
a  native  of  that  country,  but  without  fuccefs.  After¬ 
wards  the  Danes  eftablifhed  a  fmall  colony  with  the 
fame  view,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Volta,  under 
the  i'uperintendence  of  Doctor  Ifert.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  in  England,  in  1785, 
propofed,  as  the  fubjeCt  of  a  prize-effay,  a  queftion  con¬ 
cerning  the  lawfulnefs  of  the  ilavery  and  commerce 
of  the  human  i’pecies.  The  prize  was  won  by  Mr 
.1.  Clarkl'on  ;  and  the  queftion  began  to  attraCt  public 
notice  :  \  aft  numbers  of  pamphlets  were  written  ;  and 
in  a  few  years  the  whole  nation  interefted  itlelf  in  the 
fubjeCt,  and  the  Have-trade  became  an  objeCt  of  popular 
indignation.  Some  legillative  attempts  were  made  to¬ 
wards  its  abolition,  which  were  probably  fruftrated 
by  the  convuliive  ftate  into  which  Europe  was  plunged 
by  the  French  revolution.  In  the  mean  time,  as  early 
as  1783,  Doctor  II.  Smeathman  had  propofed  a  i’pe- 
cific  plan  for  the  colonization  of  Africa.  This  plan 
was  not  immediately  attended  to  ;  but  in  the  year 
1787,  after  the  l'ubjeCt  had  affumed  a  greater  degree 
of  importance,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  by  fending  about  four  hundred  blacks  and  fix- 
ty  whites,  chiefly  people  of  abandoned  characters,  col¬ 
lected  about  London,  to  Sierra  Leona.  In  confe¬ 
quence  of  the  kind  of  perfons  chofen  as  colonifts,  this 
firft  attempt  did  not  l'ucceed.  But  in  July  1791,  asjcrra 
number  of  perfons  who  had  contributed  money  for  the  Leona, 
purpofe  of  making  a  fettlement  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
ltruCtion  and  civilization  of  the  Africans,  were  incor¬ 
porated  by  aCt  of  parliament  under  the  name  of  the 
Sierra  Leona  Company.  At  the  termination  of  the 
American  war,  many  black  loyalifts  had  been  convey¬ 
ed  to  Nova  Scotia,  which  they  dilliked,  in  confequence 
of  the  fterility  of  the  lands  allotted  to  them,  and  the 
feverity  of  the  climate.  The  new  Sierra  Leona  Corn- 
pan  v  made  propofals  to  theie  blacks  to  form  a  fettle- 
ment  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  which  they  were  to 
be  conveyed  at  the  expence  of  the  Company.  The 
propol'al  was  accepted  by  1 200  blacks,  who  arrived  at 
Sierra  Leona  in  March  1792.  After  experiencing 
confiderable  difficulties,  the  colony  began  to  enjoy  to¬ 
lerable  profperity,  and  received  ambaffadors  from  the 
neighbouring  Negro  ftates  ;  but  on  the  28th  Septem¬ 
ber  1794  a  French  fquadron  fuddenly  plundered  and 
deftroyed  the  colonial  town.  This  fquadron  had  been 
fitted  out  for  the  purpofe  of  dirturbing  the  trade  of  the 
Englilh  llave-fa&ories  on  the  coaft,  and  is  laid  to  have 
been  inftigated  by  an  American  Have  captain,  who 
had  taken  fome  offence  at  the  governor,  to  make  the 
attack  now  mentioned.  The  damage  was  repaired. 

The  fettlement  has  lince  been  viiited  by  various  mif- 
fionaries  from  different  religious  fetfts  in  Britain,  with 
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Africa  the  view  of  extending  the  Chriflian  religion.  The  co¬ 
ll  lony,  however,  Hill  languilhes.  It  has  been  engaged  in 
Afiveftad.  fome  unfortunate  contells  with  the  natives  ;  and  it  has 
lately  been  found  necelfary  to  affiil  the  Company  with 
the  public  money.  It  feems  doubtful  how  far  it  is 
likely  ever  to  fulfil  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  infli- 
tuted,  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  difficulty  of  main¬ 
taining  a  very  fteady  intercourfe  with  the  country 
which  founded  it,  and  from  the  unfavourable  nature  of 
the  climate  to  the  health  of  the  natives  of  Europe. 
Without  fucli  an  intercourfe,  it  is  nearly  impoffible  for 
any  infant  colony  to  prelerve  its  own  civilization,  and 
much  lefs  to  confer  it  upon  others.  The  firll  colonills, 
from  the  neceffity  of  engaging  in  agriculture,  foon  for¬ 
get  the  arts  and  the  fciences  of  the  parent  Hate  ;  and  un- 
lefs  new  feftlers  from  time  to  time,  revive  among  them, 
and  keep  up  the  improvements  of  their  anceitors,  the 
whole  fettlement  is  apt  to  fmk  into  a  femibarbarous 
flate,  or  into  a  refemblance  of  the  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try  into  which  they  have  come*  This  has  been  the 
fate  of  moll:  of  the  Portuguefe  colonies  that  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  civilization  of  the  Africans  ;  and  mull 
prove  the  deftiny  of  our  own  fettlement  of  Sierra  Leona, 
unlefs  the  ordinary  courfe  of  events  fliall  be  counteract¬ 
ed  by  extraordinary  eflorts. 

AFRICAN  Company.  See  Company. 

Africa .v  AJjbciation .  See  Association. 

AF11ICANUS,  Julius,  an  excellent  hiltorian  of  the 
third  century',  the  author  of  a  chronicle  which  was 
greatly  efteemed,  and  in  which  he  reckons  5500  years 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  Julius  ,Cadar.  T  his 
work,  of  which  we  have  now  no  more  than  what  is  to 
be  found  in  Eufebius,  ended  at  the  22ilt  year  of  the 
vulgar  sera.  Africanus  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen 
on  the  hiftory  of  Sufanna,  which  he  reckoned  iuppo- 
fititious :  and  we  have  Hill  a  letter  of  his  to  Ariftides, 
in  which  he  reconciles  the  feeming  contradictions  in 
the  two  genealogies  of  Chrill  recorded  by  St  Matthew 
and  St  Luke. 

AFSLAGERS,  perfons  appointed  by  the  burgo- 
mafters  of  Amllerdam  to  prefide  over  the  public  fales 
made  in  that  city.  They  mull  always  have  a  clerk  of 
the  fecretary’s  office  with  them,  to  take  an  account  of 
the  l’ale.  They  correspond  to  our  brokers,  or  auc¬ 
tioneers. 

AFT,  in  the  fea  language,  the  fame  with  Abaft. 

AFTERBIRTH,  in  Midwifery >,  fignifies  the  mem¬ 
branes  which  furround  the  infant  in  the  womb,  gene¬ 
rally  called  the  fecundines.  See  Midwifery. 

AFTERMATH,  in  Hujbandry ,  fignifies  the  grafs 
which  fprings  or  grows  up  after  mowing. 

AFTERNOON,  the  latter  half  of  the  artificial  day, 
or  that  fpacc  between  noon  and  night. 

AFTER-PAINS,  in  Midwifery ,  exceffive  pains  felt 
in  the  groin,  loins,  &c.  after  the  woman  is  delivered. 

AFTER-SWARMS,  in  the  management  of  bees, 
are  thofe  which  leave  the  hive  fome  time  after  the  full 
has  fivarmed.  See  Bf.E. 

AFWESTAD,  a  large  copper- work  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  which  lies  on  the  Dala,  in  the 
province  of  Dalccarlia,  in  Sweden.  It  looks  like  a 
town,  and  has  its  own  church.  Here  they  make  cop¬ 
per  plates :  and  have  a  mint  for  fmall  filvcr  coin,  as 
well  as  a  royal  poll-houfc.  E.  Long.  14.^10.  N.  I. at. 
58.  10. 


AGA,  in  the  Turkilh  language,  fignifies  a  great  Aga 
lord  or  commander.  Hence  the  aga  of  the  janizaries 
is  the  commander  in  chief  of  that  corps  ;  as  the  gene-  Aganippe. 
ral  ol  horie  is  denominated  fpachic/ar  aga.  The  aga  of  v 
the  janizaries  is  an  officer  of  great  importance.  He 
is  the  only  perfon  who  is  allowed  to  appear  before  the 
Grand  Signior  without  his  arms  acrofs  his  breall  in  the 
pollure  of  a  Have.  Eunuchs  at  Conllantinople  are  in 
polfeffion  of  moll  of  the  principal  polls  of  the  fera- 
glio  :  The  title  aga  is  given  to  them  all,  whether  in 
employment  or  out.  This  title  is  alfo  given  to  all 
rich  men  without  employ,  and  efpecially  to  wealthy 
landholders. 

We  find  alfo  agas  in  other  countries.  The  chief 
officers  under  the  khan  ofTartarvare  called  by  this 
name.  And  among  the  Algerines,  we  read  of  a  gas 
chofen  from  among  the  boluk  bq/Iiis  (the  firft  rank  of 
military  officers),  and  fent  to  govern  in  the  chief  towns 
and  garrifons  of  that  Hate.  The  aga  of  Algiers  is  the 
prefident  of  the  divan,  of  fenate.  For  fome  years,  the 
aga  w'as  the  fiipreme  officer;  and  governed  the  Hate  in 
place  of  the  ball] aw,  whofe  power  dwindled  to  a  flia- 
dow.  But  the  fohliery  riling  againll  the  boluk  bajhis , 
or  agas,  malfacred  moll  of  them,  and  transferred  the 
fovereign  power  to  the  caliph,  with  the  title  of  Dei / 
or  King. 

AGADES,  a  kingdom  and  city  of  Negroland  in 
Africa.  It  lies  nearly  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  be¬ 
tween  Gubur  and  Cano.  The  town  Hands  on  a  river 
that  falls  into  the  Niger ;  it  is  walled,  and  the  king’s 
palace  is  in  the  midft  of  it.  The  king  has  a  retinue, 
who  ferve  as  a  guard.  The  inhabitants  are  not  fo  black 
as  other  Negroes,  and  confiH  of  merchants  and  artificers. 

Thofe  that  inhabit  the  fields  are  lhepherds  orherdfmen, 
whofe  cottages  are  made  of  boughs,  and  are  carried 
about  from  place  to  place  on  the  backs  of  oxen.  They 
are  fixed  on  the  fpot  of  ground  where  they  intend  to 
feed  their  cattle.  The  houfes  in  the  city  are  Hately, 
and  built  after  the  Barbary  fafliion.  This  kingdom 
was,  and  may  be  Hill,  tributary  to  the  king  of  Tom- 
budtoo.  It  is  well  watered  ;  and  there  is  great  plenty 
of  grafs,  cattle,  fenna,  and  manna.  The  prevailing  re¬ 
ligion  is  the  Mahometan,  but  it  is  not  rigidly  pradtifed.  " 

N.  Lat.  26.  10.  E.  Long.  9.  10. 

AGALLOCHUM,  a  very  fragrant  medicinal  wood 
brought  from  the  EaH  Indies.  See  ExCjECAria,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

AGALMATA,  in  antiquity,  a  term  originally 
ufed  to  fignify  any  kind  of  ornaments  in  a  temple  ;  but 
afterwards  for  the  Hatues  only,  which  were  moll  con- 
fpicuous. 

AGAMEMNON,  the  fon  of  Atreus  by  Erope,  was 
captain  general  of  the  Trojan  expedition.  It  was  fore¬ 
told  to  him  by  CalTandra,  that  his  wife  Clytemneflra 
would  be  his  death  :  yet  he  returned  to  her  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  flain  by  iFgillhus,  who  had  gained  up¬ 
on  his  wife  in  his  abfence,  and  by  her  means  got  the 
government  into  his  own  hands. 

AGAN,  in  Gcograp/iy,  one  of  the  Ladrone  iflands. 

The  circumnavigator,  Magellan,  was  allaffinated  here 
in  the  year  I  >2  9. 

AGANIPPE,  in  antiquity,  a  fountain  of  Boeotia, 
at  M  ount  Helicon,  on  the  borders  between  Phocis  and 
Bceotia,  facrcd  to  the  Mules,  and  running  into  the  river 
Permeflus  ;  (Plinv,  Paufanias.)  Ovid  feems  to  make 
M  m  i  Aganippe 
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Aganippe  Aganippe  and  Ilippocrene  the  fame.  Serenus  more 
I!  truly  dillinguifhes  them,  and  afcribes  the  blending 
,  them  to  poetical  licenfe. 

AGAN IFPIDES,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  defignation 
given  to  the  Mules,  from  a  fountain  of  Mount  Helicon, 
called  Aganippe . 

AGAPE,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  love-feaft,  or 
feaft  of  charity,  in  ufe  among  the  primitive  Clxriftians  ; 
when  a  liberal  contribution  was  made  by  the  rich  to 
feed  the  poor.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  iignifies  love. 
St  Chryfoftom  gives  the  following  account  of  this  feall, 
which  he  derives  from  the  apoftolical  practice.  He 
fays,  “  The  iirft  Chriftians  had  all  things  in  common, 
as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles  ;  hut  when  that 
equality  of  poii’effions  cealed,  as  it  did  even  in  the  A- 
poftles  time,  the  agape,  or  love-feaft,  was  fubftituted 
in  the  room  of  it.  Upon  certain  days,  after  partaking 
of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  they  met  at  a  common  feaft  ;  the 
rich  biinging  provilions,  and  the  poor  who  had  nothing 
being  invited.”  It  was  always  attended  with  receiving 
the  holy  facrament ;  hut  there  is  fome  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ancient  and  modern  interpreters  as  to  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  time,  t  iz.  whether  this  feaft  was  held  be¬ 
fore  or  after  the  communion.  St  Chryfoftom  is  of  the 
latter  opinion  ;  the  learned  Dr  Cave  of  the  former. — 
Thefe  love-feaits,  during  the  three  firft  centuries,  were 
held  in  the  church  without  fcandal  or  offence  ;  but,  in 
after  times,  the  heathens  began  to  tax  them  with  impu¬ 
rity.  This  gave  occafion  to  a  reformation  of  thefe  uga- 
pee.  The  kifs  of  charity,  with  which  the  ceremony 
uled  to  end,  was  no  longer  given  between  different 
fexes  ;  and  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  have  anv  beds 
or  couches,  for  the  conveniency  of  thole  who  Ihould  be 
difpofed  to  eat  more  at  their  cafe.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  precautions,  the  abufes  committed  in  them  became 
fo  notorious,  that  the  holding  of  them  (in  churches  at 
leaft)  was  folemnly  condemned  at  the  council  of  Car¬ 
thage,  in  the  year  307. 

AGAPF/OE,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  name  given 
to  certain  virgins  and  widows,  who,  in  the  ancient 
church,  affociatcd  themfelves  with,  and  attended  on, 
eccleliaftics,  out  of  a  motive  of  piety  and  charity. 

In  the  primitive  days  there  were  women  inllituted 
Deacoxxesses  ;  who,  devoting  themfelves  to  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  church,  took  up  their  abode  with  the  mini- 
llcrs,  and  allifted  them  in  their  functions.  In  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  the  primitive  piety,  there  was  nothing  fcanda- 
lous  in  thefe  focieties  :  but  they  afterwards  degenerated 
into  libertinifm  ;  infomuch,  that  St  Jerome  alks,  with 
indignation,  unde  agapetarum  pejlis  in  ecclejias  introiit ? 
This  gave  occaiion  for  councils  to  fupprefs  them. — St 
Athanafius  mentions  a  prieft,  named  Leontius,  who,  to 
remove  all  occaiion  of  fufpicion,  offered  to  mutilate  him- 
felf,  to  preferve  his  beloved  companion. 

AGARD,  Arxhuh,  a  learned  Englifh  antiquarian, 
horn  at  Tofton  in  Derbylhire  in  the  year  1540.  His 
fondnels  for  Englifh  antiquities  induced  him  to  make 
many  large  collections  ;  and  his  office  as  deputy  cham¬ 
berlain  of  the  exchequer,  which  he  held  45  years,  gave 
him  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  Ikill  in  that  ffiudy. 
Similarity  ot  tafte  brought  him  acquainted  witli  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  and  other  learned  men,  who  affociatcd 
themfelves  under  the  name  of  The  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
rians,  of  which  fociety  Mr  Agard  was  a  confpicuous 
member.  He  made  the  Doomfday  book  his  peculiar 
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ftudy  ;  and  compofed  a  work  purpofely  to  explain  it, 
under  the  title  of  Traciutus  de  vjit  et  objiurioribus  ver¬ 
bis  libri  de  DomeJUay  :  he  alfo  compiled  a  book  for  the 
fervice  of  his  lucceffors  in  office,  which  he  depofited  with 
the  officei-s  of  the  king’s  receipt,  as  a  proper  index  for 
l’ucceeding  officers.  All  the  reft  ot  his  collections, 
containing  at  leaft  twenty  volumes,  he  bequeathed  to  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  ;  and  died  in  16x5. 

AGARIC,  Female.  See  Boletus,  Botaxy  In¬ 
dex. 

Agaric,  Mineral,  a  marly  earth  x-efemhling  the  ve¬ 
getable  of  that  name  in  colour  and  texture.  It  is  found 
in  the  Allures  of  rocks,  and  on  the  roofs  of  caverns  ; 
and  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an  aftringent  in  fluxes,  he- 
moirhagies,  &<?. 

AGARICUS,  Mushroom.  See  Agaricus,  Bo- 
taxy  Index. 

AGATE,  or  Achat,  (among  the  Greeks  and  La¬ 
tins,  and  Achates,  from  a  river  in  Sicily,  on  the 

banks  of  which  it  was  Iirft  found),  a  very  extenlive  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  femipellucid  gems. 

Thefe  ftones  ai'e  variegated  with  veins  and  clouds, 
but  have  no  zones  like  thole  of  the  onyx.  They  are 
conrpofcd  of  cryftal  debafed  by  a  lai-gc  quantitv  of 
earth,  and  not  formed,  either  by  repeated  incruftations 
round  a  central  nucleus,  or  made  up  of  plates  laid  even¬ 
ly  on  one  another  ;  hut  are  merely  the  effeCt  of  one 
Ample  concretion,  and  vai-icgated  only  by  the  difpoii- 
tion  given  by  the  fluid  they  were  formed  in  to  their 
differently  coloured  veins  or  matters. 

Agates  are  arranged  according  to  the  different  co¬ 
lours  of  their  ground.  Of  thole  with  a  white  ground 
there  are  three  Ipccics.  (1.)  The  dendrachates,  mocoa 
Jlone,  or  ai  •bore/bent  agate.  This  feems  to  he  the  fame 
with  what  fome  authors  call  the  achates  with  rofemary 
in  the  middle,  and  others  achates  with  little  branches 
of  black  leaves.  (2.)  Tlie  dull  milky-looking  agate. 
This,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the  former,  is  yet  a 
very  beautiful  ftone.  It  is  common  on  the  lliores  of  ri¬ 
vers  in  the  Fall  Indies,  and  alfo  in  Germany  and  iome 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Our  lapidaries  cut  it  into  coun¬ 
ters  for*  card- playing,  and  other  toys  of  final!  value. 
(3.)  The  lead-coloured  agate,  called  the  phajfuchates 
by  the  ancients. 

Of  the  agates  with  a  reddijh  ground  there  are  four 
lpecies.  (1.)  An  impure  one  of  a  flefh-coloured  white, 
which  is  but  of  little  beauty  in  comparifon  with  other 
agates.  The  admixtuie  of  flefli-colour  is  but  very 
flight  ;  and  it  is  often  found  without  anv  clouds,  veins, 
or  other  variegations;  but  fometimes  it  is  prettily  veined 
or  variegated  with  lpots  of  irregular  figures,  having 
fimbriated  edges.  It  is  found  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
fome  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  is  wrought  into  toys 
ot  lmall  value,  and  often  into  the  German  gun-flints. 
It  has  been  fometimes  found  with  evident  fpecimejis  of 
the  perfect  moffes  bedded  deep  in  it.  (2.)  That  of  a 
pure  blood  colour,  called  hcemachatcs,  or  the  bloody 
agate,  by  the  ancients.  (3.)  The  clouded  and  fpotted 
agate,  of  a  pale  flelli  colour,  called  by  the  ancients  the 
cornelian  achates  or  Jurdachates.  (4.)  The  i-ed-lead 
coloured  one,  vax-iegated  with  yellow,  called  the  coral 
agate,  or  coral/a-achates,  by  the  ancients. 

Of  the  agates  with  a  ycllowijh  gi-ound  there  are  only 
two  known  fpecies ;  the  one  of  the  colour  of  yellow 
wax,  called  cerachates  by  the  ancients;  the  other  a 
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verv  elegant  ftone,  of  a  yellow  ground,  variegated  with 
>  white,  black,  and  green,  called  the  Iconina ,  and  leon- 
tejeres,  by  the  ancients. 

Laftly,  Of  the  agates  with  a  greenijli  ground,  there 
is  only  one  known  l'pecies,  called  by  the  ancients  jaj'- 
pachates . 

Of  all  thefefpecies  there  are  a  great  many  varieties  5 
fome  of  them  having  upon  them  natural  reprefentations 
of  men  and  different  kinds  of  animals,  &c.  Thole 
reprefentations  are  not  confined  to  the  agates  whofe 
ground  is  of  any  particular  colour,  but  are  oceafional- 
ly  found  on  all  the  different  lpecies.  A  ellchius  had  in 
his  cuflody  a  flelli-coloured  agate,  on  one  fide  of  which 
appeared  a  half  moon  in  great  perfection,  reprefented 
by  a  milky  femicircle  •,  on  the  other  fide,  the  phafes  of 
ve/per,  or  the  evening  ftar :  whence  he  denominated  it 
an  aphrodijian  agate.  An  agate  is  mentioned  by  Kir- 
cher  *,  on  which  was  the  reprefentation  of  a  heroine 
armed ;  and  one  in  the  church  of  St  Mark  in  Venice 
has  the  reprefentation  of  a  king’s  head  adorned  with  a 
diadem.  On  another,  in  the  mufeiun  of  the  prince 
of  Gonzaga,  was  reprefented  the  body  of  a  man  with 
all  his  clothes  in  a  running  pofture.  A  ftill  more  cu¬ 
rious  one  is  mentioned  by  De  Boot  t,  wherein  appears 
a  circle  ftruck  in  brown,  as  exactly  as  if  done  with  a  pair 
of  compaffes,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  the  exalt 
figure  of  a  billiop  with  a  mitre  on  :  but  inverting  the 
ftone  a  little,  another  figure  appears  ;  and  if  it  is  turned 
vet  further,  two  others  appear,  the  one  of  a  man,  and 
the  other  of  a  woman.  But  the  moft  celebrated  agate 
of  this  kind  is  that  of  Pyrrhus,  wherein  were  reprefent¬ 
ed  the  nine  Mufes,  with  their  proper  attributes,  and 
Apollo  in  the  middle  playing  on  the  harp  f.  In  the 
emperor’s  cabinet  is  an  oriental  agate  of  a  furprifing 
bignefs,  being  fafhioned  into  a  cup,  whofe  diameter  is 
an  ell,  abating  two  inches.  In  the  cavity  is  found  de¬ 
lineated  in  black  fpecks,  B.  xristor.  s.  xxx.  Other 
agates  have  all'o  been  found,  reprefenting  the  numbers 
4191,  1 9 1  j  whence  they  were  called  arithmetical 
agates,  as  thole  reprefenting  men  or  women  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  anthropomorphous. 

Great  medicinal  qualities  were  formerly  attributed  to 
the  agate,  Inch  as  refilling  poilons,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  viper,  fcorpion,  and  fpider  •,  but  they  are  now  very 
juftly  rejected  from  medicinal  practice.  The  oriental 
ones  are  all  laid  to  be  brought  from  the  river  Gambay. 
A  mine  of  agates  was  fome  time  ago  difeovered  in 
Tranfylvania,  of  divers  colours  ;  and  iome  ol  a  large 
fize,  weighing  fevcral  pounds. 

Agates  may  be  ftained  artificially  with  folution  of 
filver  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  expofing  the 
part  to  the  fun  ;  and  though  thefe  artificial  colours 
dil'appear  on  laying  the  ftone  for  a  night  in  aquafortis, 
yet  a  knowledge  of  the  practicability  of  thus  llaining 
agates,  nuift  render  thefe  curious  figures  above  men¬ 
tioned  ftrongly  fufpeded  of  being  the  work  not  of  na¬ 
ture  but  of  art.  Some  account  for  tliele  phenomena 
from  natural  caufes.  Thus  Kirchcr,  who  had  leen 
a  (lone  of  this  kind  in  which  were  depided  the  four 
letters  ufually  inferibed  on  crucifixes,  1.  N.  R.  I.  ap¬ 
prehends  that  fome  real  crucifix  had  been  buried  un¬ 
der  ground,  among  Hones  and  other  rubbifh,  where  the 
iofeription  happening  to  be  parted  from  the  crols,  and 
to  be  received  among  a  foft  mould  or  clay  lul’ceplible 
of  the  imprcllion  of  the  letters,  came  afterwards  to  be 


petrified.  In  the  fame  manner  he  fuppofes  the  agate  Agate, 
ol  Pyrrhus  to  have  been  formed.  Others  rel’olve  much  1  -  ■> 

ot  the  wonder  into  fancy,  and  fuppole  thofe  Hones 
formed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  camaieux  *  or  Flo-  *  See  Ca~ 
rentine  Hones.  maictix. 

The  agate  is  ufed  for  making  cups,  rings,  feals, 
handles  for  knives  and  forks,  hilts  for  fwords  and 
hangers,  beads  to  pray  with,  l’melling  boxes,  patch- 
boxes,  &c.  being  cut  or  fawed  with  no  great  difficul¬ 
ty.  At  Paris  none  have  a  right  to  deal  in  this  com¬ 
modity  except  the  wholefale  mercers  and  goldfmiths. 

The  iword  cutlers  are  allowed  to  fell  it,  but  only  when 
made  into  handles  for  couteaux  de  chalfe,  and  ready  fet 
in.  The  cutlers  have  the  lame  privilege  for  their  knives 
and  forks. 

Confiderable  quantities  of  thefe  Hones  are  ftill  found 
near  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily.  There  are  found  in 
fome  of  thefe  the  furprifing  reprefentations  above  men¬ 
tioned,  or  others  fimilar  to  them.  By  a  dexterous  ma¬ 
nagement  of  thefe  natural  ftains,  medals  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  which  l'eem  mafterpieces  of  nature  :  for  this  ftone 
hears  the  graver  well  j  and  as  pieces  of  all  magnitudes 
are  found,  they  make  all  forts  of  work  of  it.  The  high 
altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Meffina  is  all  over  encrufted 
with  it.  The  lapidaries  pretend  that  the  Indian  agates 
are  finer  than  the  Sicilian ;  but  Father  Labat  I  informs  \  Voyage 
us,  that  in  the  fame  quarries,  and  even  in  the  fame  d'ltal.  tons, 
block,  there  are  found  pieces  much  finer  than  others, v-  P-  lS6‘ 
and  thele  fine  pieces  are  fold  for  Indian  agates  in  order 
to  enhance  their  prices. 

Agate,  among  Antiquaries ,  denotes  a  ftone  of  this 
kind  engraven  by  art.  In  this  fenfe,  agates  make  a 
fpecies  of  antique  gems ;  in  the  workmanlhip  whereof 
we  find  eminent  proofs  of  the  great  Ikill  and  dexterity 
of  the  l'culptors.  Several  agates  of  exquifite  beauty  are 
preferred  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  ;  but  the  facts 
or  hiftories  reprefented  on  thefe  antique  agates,  however 
well  executed,  are  nowT  become  fo  obfeure,  and  their 
explications  fo  difficult,  that  feveral  diverting  miftakes 
and  difputes  have  arifen  among  thol'c  who  undertook  to 
give  their  true  meaning. 

The  great  agate  of  the  apotheofis  of  Auguftus,  in 
the  treafury  of  the  holy7  chapel,  w  hen  fent  from  Con- 
llantinople  to  St  Lewis,  palled  for  a  triumph  of  Jofeph. 

An  agate,  which  wTas  in  the  French  king’s  cabinet  J,  had  t  Hid.  Acad-' 
been  kept  700  years  with  great  devotion,  in  the  Bene-  I” [crip. 

dictinc  abbey  ol  St  Evre  at  Tout,  where  it  palled  for  V 
St  John  the  Evangelift  carried 'away  byan  eagle,  and  '  1  J 
crowned  by  an  angel  •,  but  the  Heathenifm  of  it  having 
been  lately  detected,  the  religions  would  no  longer  give 
it  a  place  among  their  relicks,  but  prefented  it  in  1684 
to  the  king.  The  antiquaries  found  it  to  he  the  apo¬ 
theofis  of  Gcrmanicus.  In  like  manner  the  triumph 
ot  Jofeph  was  found  to  be  a  reprefentation  of  Germa- 
nicus  and  Agrippina,  under  the  figures  of  Ceres  and 
'i  riptolemus.  Another  was  preferred,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  in  one  of  the  moft  ancient  churches  of 
I  ranee,  where  it  had  palled  for  a  reprelentation  of  pa- 
rad  ile  and  the  tail  of  man  ;  there  being  found  on  it  two 
figures  reprefenting  Adam  and  Eve,  with  a  tree,  a  fer- 
pent,  and  a  Hebrew  inlcription  round  it,  taken  from 
the  third  chapter  of  Gencfis,  “  The  woman  law  that 
the  tree  was  good,”  &c.  The  French  a»  adcmilts,  in- 
llead  ot  our  firll  parents,  found  Jupiter  and  Minerva 
reprefented  by  the  two  figures  ;  the  inlcription  was  of 

it  < 
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^_ate  a  modern  date,  written  in  a  rabbinical  character,  very 
~ :  incorrect,  ana  poorly  engraven.  The  prevailing  opi- 

Agde.  nion  ^as,  that  this  agate  reprefented  limply  the  worfhip 
v  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  at  Athens. 

Agate  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed  by 
gold-wire  drawers ;  l'o  called  from  the  agate  in  the 
middle  of  it  which  forms  its  principal  part. 

■  AGATHIAS,  or,  as  he  calls  himlelf  in  his  epi¬ 
grams,  Agathius,  diftinguiflied  by  the  title  of  Scho- 
lajlicus,  a  Greek  hiftorian  in  the  6th  century  under 
Juftinian.  He  was  born  at  Myrina,  a  colony  of  the 
ancient  iEolians,  in  Alia  the  Lei's,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Phvthicus.  He  was  an  advocate  at  Smyrna. 
Though  he  had  a  tafte  for  poetry,  he  was  yet  more  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  hiftory,  which  begins  with  the  26th  year 
of  Juftinian’s  reign,  where  Procopius  ends.  It  was 
printed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  ulcamus,  at  Leyaen, 
1594,  in  4to  •,  and  at  Paris  at  the  king’s  printing  houle, 
1660,  in  folio. 

AGATHO,  the  Athenian,  a  tragic  and  comic  poet, 
was  the  difciple  of  Prodicus  and  Socrates,  and  applaud¬ 
ed  bv  Plato  in  his  Dialogues  for  his  virtue  and  beauty. 
His  firft  tragedy  obtained  the  prize ;  and  he  was  crown¬ 
ed  in  the  prefence  of  upwards  of  30,000  perions  in  the 
4th  vear  of  the  90th  Olympiad.  There  is  nothing  now 
extant  of  his  works,  excepting  a  few  quotations,  in  A- 
riftotle,  Athenaeus,  and  others. 

AGATHOCLES,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Sicily,  was 
the  fon  of  a  potter  at  Reggio.  He  was  a  thief,  a  com¬ 
mon  foldicr,  a  centurion,  a  general,  and  a  pirate,  all  in 
regular  fueceffion.  He  defeated  the  Carthaginians  feve- 
ral  times  in  Sicilv,  and  was  once  defeated  himlell.  He 
firft  made  himfelf  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  and  then  of  all 
Sicilv  •,  after  which  he  vanqiiiflied  the  Carthaginians 
again  both  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  But  at  length  having 
ill  fuccefs,  and  being  in  arrears  with  his  foldiers,  they 
mutinied,  forced  him  to  fly  his  camp,  and  cut  the  throats 
of  his  children,  whom  he  left  behind.  Recovering  him¬ 
felf  again,  he  relieved  Corfu,  befieged  by  Callander  •, 
burnt  the  Macedonian  fleet;  returned  to  Sicily;  mur¬ 
dered  the  wives  and  children  of  tliofe  who  bad  murder¬ 
ed  his :  afterwards  meeting  with  the  foldiers  themfelves, 
he  put  them  all  to  the  fword  ;  and,  ravaging  the  fea- 
coaft  of  Italy,  took  the  city  of  Hipponium.  He  was  at 
length  poifoned  by  his  grandfon  Archagatbus,  in  the 
-  2d  year  of  his  age,  290  years  before  Cbrift,  having 
reigned  28  vears. 

AGATHYRNA,  or  Agathyrnum,  Agathyrsa, 
or  Agathyrsum,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Si¬ 
cily  ;  now  St  Marco  ;  as  old  as  the  war  of  Troy,  being 
built  by  Agathyrnus,  fon  of  iEolus,  on  an  eminence. 
The  gentilitious  name  is  Agathynusus ;  or,  according 
to  the  Roman  idiom,  Agathyrnenjis. 

AGAVE,  American  aloe,  in  Botany.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

AGDE,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  He- 
rault,  formerly  the  province  of  Languedoc,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Agadez,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  I  he  diocele  is 
final],  but  is  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  produces  fine  wool,  wine,  oil,  corn,  and  filk. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Herault,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  its  mouth,  where  it  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Lyons, 
and  where  there  is  a  fort  built  to  guard  its  entrance. 
It  is  well  peopled ;  the  houfes  are  built  of  black  ftone, 
and  there  is  an  entrance  into  the  city  by  four  gates. 
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The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  merchants  or  Ag.de, 
feamen.  The  public  buildings  are  but  mean  :  the  ca-  Age. 
thedral  is  fmall,  and  not  very  handfome  :  the  billiop’s 
palace  is  an  old  building,  but  convenient.  The  city  is 
extended  along  the  river,  where  it  forms  a  little  port, 
wherein  fmall  craft  may  enter.  There  is  a  great  con- 
courl'e  of  pilgrims  and  other  devout  people  to  the  cha¬ 
pel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace.  It  is  a  little  without  the 
citv,  between  which  and  the  chapel  there  are  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  oratories,  which  they  vilit  with  na¬ 
ked  feet.  The  convent  of  the  Capuchins  is  well  built, 
and  on  the  outfide  are  lodgings  and  apartments  for  the 
pilgrims  who  come  to  perform  their  ncuvcinc  or  nine 
da  vs  devotion.  The  chapel,  which  contains  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  Marv,  is  diftinci  from  the  convent.  E. 

Long.  3.  28.  X.  Lat.  43.  19. 

AGE,  in  the  moll  general  fenfe  of  the  word,  figni- 
fies  the  duration  of  anv  being,  from  its  firft  coming  in¬ 
to  exiftence  to  the  time  of  ipeaking  of  it,  if  it  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  ;  or  to  its  deftruction,  if  it  has  cealed  to  exift 
fome  time  before  we  happen  to  mention  it. 

Among  the  ancient  poets,  this  word  was  ufed  for  the 
fpace  of  30  years  ;  in  which  ienle,  age  amounts  to 
much  the  lame  with  generation.  Thus,  Nellor  is  laid 
to  have  lived  three  ages  when  he  was  90  years  old. —  ^ 

By  ancient  Greek  hiftorians,  the  time  elapied  fince  the 
beginning  of  the  world  is  divided  into  three  periods, 
which  they  called  ages.  The  firft  reaches  from  the 
creation  to  the  deluge  which  happened  in  Greece  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Ogyges  ;  this  they  called  the  objlure 
or  uncertain  age,  becaufe  the  hiltory  of  mankind  is 
altogether  uncertain  during  that  period.  I  he  iecond 
they  call  the  fabulous  or  heroic  age,  becaufe  it  is  the 
period  in  which  the  fabulous  exploits  ol  their  gods  and 
heroes  are  iaid  to  have  been  performed,  it  began  with 
the  Ogygian  deluge,  and  continued  to  the  firft  Olym¬ 
piad  ;  where  the  third  or  hijloncal  age  commenced. — 

This  divifion,  however,  it  mull  be  obferved,  holds  good 
only  with  regard  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had 
no  "hiftories  earlier  than  the  firft  Olympiad  ;  the  Jews, 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Chaldees,  not  to  mention 
the  Indians  and  Chincfe,  who  pretend  to  much  higher 
antiquity,  are  not  included  in  it. 

The  interval  fince  the  firft  formation  of  man  has 
been  divided  by  the  poets  into  four  ages,  diftinguiflied 
by  the  epithets  of golden,  JUver,  brazen,  and  iron.  Du¬ 
ring  the  golden  age,  Saturn  reigned  in  heaven,  and 
juftiee  and  innocence  in  this  lower  world.  The  earth 
then  yielded  her  productions  without  culture ;  men 
held  all  things  in  common,  and  lived  in  perfect  friend- 
ftiip.  Tftis  period  is  fuppofed  to  have  lafted  till  the 
expulfion  of  Saturn  from  his  kingdom.  .  1  he  JUver  age 
commenced  when  men  began  to  deviate  from  the  paths 
of  virtue  ;  and,  in  confequcnce  of  this  deviation,  their 
lives  became  lefs  happy.  The  brazen  age  commenced 
on  a  farther  deviation,  and  the  iron  age  took  place  in 
confequence  of  one  ftill  greater.  A  late  author,  how¬ 
ever,  reflecting  on  the  barbarilm  of  the  firft  ages,  will 
have  the  order  which  the  poets  affign  to  the  four  ages 
inverted;  the  firft  being  a  time  of  rudenefis  and  igno¬ 
rance,  more  properly  denominated  an  iron  than  a  gold¬ 
en  age.  When  cities  and  ftates  were  founded,  the  JU¬ 
ver  age  commenced  ;  and  fince  arts  and  it  iences,  navi¬ 
gation  and  commerce,  have  been  cultivated,  the  golden 
age  has  taken  place. 
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Tn  tome  ancient  northern  monuments,  the  rocky  or 
J Jlony  age  correfponds  to  the  brazen  age  of  the  Greeks. 
It  is  called  rocky,  on  account  of  Noah’s  ark,  which 
relied  on  Mount  Ararat  ;  whence  men  were  laid  to  be 
dei'ccnded  or  fprung  from  mountains  :  or  from  Deuca¬ 
lion  and  Pyrrha  relloring  the  race  of  mankind,  by- 
throwing  Hones  over  their  heads.  The  northern  poets 
alfo  llvle  the  fourth  age  of  the  world  the  ajhen  age, 
from  a  Gothic  king  Madenis,  or  Manaus,  who  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  great  ilrength  was  laid  to  be  made  of  alh, 
or  becaul'e  in  his  time  people  began  to  make  ule  ol  wea¬ 
pons  made  of  that  wood. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  duration  of  the  world  is  alfo 
divided  into  three  ages.  1.  The  Jcculum  inane,  or  void 
age,  w-as  the  lpacc  of  time  from  the  creation  to  Moles. 
2.  The  prejent  age,  denotes  all  the  lpace  of  time  from 
Mofes  to  the 'coming  of  the  Meffiah  j  and,  3.  The  age  to 
come,  denotes  the  time  from  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Various  other  divifions  of  the  duration  of  the  world 
into  ages  have  been  made  bv  hiftorians. — The  Sibyl¬ 
line  oracles,  wrote  according  to  fome,  by  Jews  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  TeHament, 
divide  the  duration  of  the  world  into  ten  ages  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jofephus,  each  age  contained  fix  hundred 
years.  It  appears,  by  Virgil’s  fourth  eclogue,  and  other 
teftimonies,  that  the  age  of  Auguftus  was  reputed  the 
end  of  thofe  ten  ages,  confequently  as  the  period  of  the 
world’s  duration. 

By  fome,  the  fpace  of  time  commencing  from  Con- 
llantine,  and  ending  with  the  taking  ol  Conllantinople 
by  the  Turks  in  the  1 5th  century,  is  called  the  mid¬ 
dle  age :  but  others  choofe  rather  to  date  the  middle 
age  from  the  divifion  of  the  empire  made  by  Theodo- 
fius  at  the  clofe  of  the  4th  century,  and  extend  it  to 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1 6th  century,  when  the  empire  was  lirll 
divided  into  circles.  The  middle  is  by  iome  denoted 
the  barbarous  age,  and  the  latter  part  of  it  the  lowejl 
age.  Some  divide  it  into  the  non-academical  and  aca¬ 
demical  ages.  The  firlt  includes  the  fpace  of  time  from 
the  6th  to  the  9th  century,  during  which  ichools  or 
academies  were  loll  in  Europe.  The  fecond  from  the 
9th  century,  when  fchools  were  reflored,  and  univerli- 
ties  ellablillied,  chiefly  by  the  care  of  Charlemagne. 

The  feveral  ages  of  the  world  may  be  reduced  to 
three  grand  epochs,  viz.  the  age  of  the  law  of  nature, 
called  by  the  Jews  the  void  age,  from  Adam  to  Moles 
the  age  of  the  Jewilli  law,  from  Mofes  to  Chrill  j  and 
the  age  of  grace,  from  Chrill  to  the  prelent  year. 

Age  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  the  lame  ienfe  with 
century,  to  denominate  a  duration  of  100  years. 

Age  likewil'e  fignifies  a  certain  period  of  the  duration 
of  human  life  \  by  fome  divided  into  four  llages,  name¬ 
ly,  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  •,  the  lirll  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  15th  year,  the  fecond  to  the  2Jth,  the 
third  to  the  50th,  and  the  fourth  to  the  end  ol  life $ 
by  others  divided  into  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  man¬ 
hood,  and  old  age. 

Age,  in  Law,  fignifies  a  certain  period  of  life,  when 
perfons  of  both  fexes  are  enabled  to  do  certain  adls. 
Thus,  one  at  twelve  years  of  age  ought  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  king  in  a  leet ;  at  fourteen 
he  may  marry,  choofe  his  guardian,  and  claim  his  lands 
held  in  foccage.  Twenty-one  is  called  full  age ,  a  man 


or  woman  being  then  capable  of  a&ing  for  themfelves, 
of  managing  their  affairs,  making  contracts,  difpoling 
of  their  ellates,  and  the  like. 

Age  of  a  Horfc.  See  Horse. 

Age  oj  Trees.  Thefe  after  a  certain  age  wafte.  An 
oak  at  a  hundred  years  old  ceales  to  grow.  The  ufual 
rule  for  judging  of  the  age  of  wTood,  is  by  the  number 
of  circles  which  appear  in  the  fubllance  of  a  trunk  or 
flock  cut  perpendicularly,  each  circle  being  fuppofed 
the  growth  of  a  year  ;  though  fome  rejeCt  this  method 
as  precarious,  alleging,  that  a  limple  circle  is  fome- 
times  the  produee  of  feveral  years ;  befides  that,  after 
a  certain  age,  no  new  circles  are  formed. 

AGE-Prior,  in  Law,  is  when  an  action  being  brought 
againft  a  perfon  under  age,  for  lands  defeended  to  him, 
he,  by  motion  or  petition,  fliows  the  matter  to  the 
court,  praying  the  action  may  be  ftaid  till  his  full  age, 
which  the  court  generally  agrees  to. 

AGELNOTH,  Egelnoth,  or  ^Ethelnoth,  in 
Latin  Achelnotus ,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
reign  of  Canute  the  Great,  fucceeded  Livingus  in  that 
fee  in  the  year  1020.  This  prelate,  furnamed  the  Goodr 
was  fon  of  Earl  Agilmer,  and  at  the  time  of  his  elec¬ 
tion  dean  of  Canterbury.  After  his  promotion  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  received  his  pall  from  Pope  Bene¬ 
dict  VIII.  In  his  way  thither,  as  he  paffed  through 
Pavia,  he  purchafed,  for  an  hundred  talents  of  lilver 
and  one  of  gold,  St  Augullin’s  arm,  which  was  kept 
there  as  a  relic  j  and  fent  it  over  to  Eingland  as  a  pre- 
fent  to  Leofric  earl  of  Coventry.  Upon  his  return,  he 
is  faid  to  have  raifed  the  fee  of  Canterbury  to  its  for¬ 
mer  luflre.  He  was  much  in  favour  with  King  Ca¬ 
nute,  and  employed  his  interefl  with  that  monarch  to 
good  purpofes.  It  was  by  his  advice  the  king  fent 
over  large  fums  of  money  for  the  fupport  of  the  foreign 
churches  ;  and  Malmfbury  obferves  that  this  prince 
was  prompted  to  a£ts  of  piety,  and  reflrained  from  ex- 
ceffes,  by  the  regard  he  had  for  the  archbilhop.  Agel- 
noth,  after  he  had  fat  17  years  in  the  fee  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  departed  this  life  on  the  29th  of  October  1038, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Eadfius,  King  Harold’s  chap¬ 
lain.  This  archbilhop  was  an  author,  having  written, 
1.  A  Panegyric  on  the  bleffed  Virgin  Mary.  2.  A  Let¬ 
ter  to  Earl  Leofric  concerning  St  Augullin.  3.  Letters 
to  feveral  perfons. 

AGEMA,  in  Macedonian  antiquity,  was  a  body  of 
loldiers,  not  unlike  the  Roman  legion. 

AGEMOGLANS,  Agiamoglans,  or  Azamo- 
glans,  in  the  Turkijh  Polity,  are  children  purchafed 
from  the  Tartars,  or  raifed  every  third  year,  by  wav 
of  tribute,  from  the  Chriftians  tolerated  in  the  Turkim 
empire.  Thefe,  after  being  circumcifed  and  inflruCted 
in  the  religion  and  language  of  their  tyrannical  mailers, 
are  taught  the  exercifes  of  war,  till  they  are  of  a  pro¬ 
per  age  for  carrying  arms  ;  and  from  this  corps  the  ja¬ 
nizaries  are  recruited.  With  regard  to  thofe  who  are 
thought  unfit  for  the  army,  they  arc  employed  in  the 
lowell  offices  of  the  feraglio.  Their  appointments  alfo 
are  very  lmall,  not  exceeding  feven  alpers  and  a  halt 
per  day,  which  amount  to  about  threepence-halfpenny 
of  our  money. 

AGEN,  a  city  of  France,  on  the  river  Garonne,  the 
capital  of  Agenois,  in  the  province  of  Guienne,  now 
the  department  of  the  Garonne,  and  the  fee  of  a  billiop. 
The  gates  and  old  walls,  which  are  vet  remaining,  (how 
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Agen  that  this  city  is  very  ancient,  and  that  its  former  cir- 

j|  cuit  was  not  io  great  as  the  prefent.  The  palace, 

Agentes.  wherein  the  prefidial  holds  his  feffions  at  this  day,  was 
heretofore  called  the  caftle  of  Montravel,  and  is  feated 
without  the  walls  ot  the  old  citv,  and  on  the  tide  of 
the  iofie.  There  are  likewiie  the  ruins  of  another 
caftle,  called  La  Sagnc,  which  was  without  the  walls, 
dole  by  a  brook.  Though  the  iituation  of  Agen  is 
convenient  for  trade  and  commerce,  the  inhabitants 
are  i'o  extremely  indolent  that  there  is  very  little  ;  of 
which  the  neighbouring  cities  take  the  advantage.  It 
is  ieated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Garonne,  in  a  plea- 
fant  country  •,  but  is  itfell  a  very  mean  and  dii'agree- 
able  place,  the  houfes  being  ill-built,  and  the  ftreets 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat. 
44.  I2-  ' 

AGENDA,  among  philosophers  and  divines,  figni- 
fies  the  duties  which  a  man  lies  tinder  an  obligation  to 
perform  :  thus  we  meet  with  the  agenda  of  a  Chriftian, 
or  the  duties  he  ought  to  perform ;  in  oppolition  to  the 
credenda,  or  things  he  is  to  believe. 

Agenda,  among  merchants,  a  term  fometimes  tiled 
for  a  memorandum-book,  in  which  is  let  down  all  the 
huiineis  to  lie  traniaited  during  the  dav,  either  at  home 
or  abroad. 

Agenda,  among  eccleftaftical  writers,  denotes  the 
fcrvice  or  office  of  the  church.  We  meet  with  agenda 
matutina  ct  vejpertina ,  “  the  morning  and  evening 
prayers  agenda  die/,  “  the  office  of  the  day,”  whe¬ 
ther  feall  or  faft  \  agenda  mortuamm ,  called  alio  limply 
agenda,  “  the  fervice  of  the  dead.” 

Agenda,  is  alio  applied  to  certain  church-books, 
compiled  by  public  authority,  prel'cribing  the  order  and 
manner  to  be  obferved  by  the  minifters  and  people  in 
the  principal  ceremonies  and  devotions  of  the  church. 
In  which  fenie  agenda  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
is  otherwife  called  ritual,  liturgy,  aca/out/iia,  miJJ'ul, 
Jormularij ,  directory ,  &c. 

AGENHINE,  in  our  old  writers,  fignifies  a  gueft 
that  has  lodged  at  an  inn  for  three  nights,  after  which 
time  he  was  accounted  one  of  the  family  ;  and  if  he  of¬ 
fended  the  king’s  peace,  his  lioft  was  anfwerablc  for  him. 
Jt  is  alio  written  Hogenhine  and  Hogenhyne. 

AGENOIS,  in  Geography,  a  country  of  France,  in 
the  department  ot  the  Garonne,  formerly  the  province 
of  C  juienne.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
l'quare  leagues  ;  is  fertile  and  healthy  ;  and,  according 
to  Ciel'ar,  was  inhabited  by  the  Nitiobriges.  It  con- 
ftituted  part  ol  the  kingdom  of  Aquitania ;  was  held 
hy  the  counts  of  Touloufe,  and  lucccffively  by  the 
Englilh  and  French. 

AGEN  OK  I  A,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  courage 
and  mduftry,  as  l  acuna  was  of  indolence. 

AGENI,  in  a  general  l’enfe,  denotes  any  active 
power  or  cauic.  Agents  are  either  natural  or  moral. 
Natural  agents  are  fuch  inanimate  bodies  as  have  a 
power  to  ad!  upon  other  bodies  in  a  certain  and  deter¬ 
minate  manner  ;  as  gravity,  fire,  & c.  Moral  agents, 
on  the  contrary,  arc  rational  creatures,  capable  of  re¬ 
gulating  their  adtions  by  a  certain  rule. 

Agent,  is  alio  ufed  to  denote  a  perfon  intruded 
with  the  management  ot  an  affair,  whether  belonging 
to  a  fociety,  company,  or  private  perfon. 

Agentes  in  rebus,  one  of  the  ranks  of  officers  in  the 
court  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  emperors,  whofe  bufi- 


nefs  was  to  collect  and  convey  the-  com  both  for  the  Agente* 
army  and  lioufehold  •,  to  carry  letters  and  meffages  || 
from  court  to  all  parts  of  the  empire  ;  to  regulate  Agefilaus. 
couriers,  and  their  vehicles  ;  to  make  frequent  jour- 
nevs  and  expeditions  through  the  provinces,  in  order  to 
inipedt  any  motions,  difturbances,  or  machinations  tend¬ 
ing  that  way,  and  to  give  early  notice  thereof  to  the 
emperor. 

The  agentes  in  rebus ,  are  by  fome  made  fynonvmous 
with  our  poft-mallers,  but  their  functions  were  of  great 
extent.  They  correlpond  to  what  the  Greeks  call 
71 -v^ojio^ot,  and  the  Latins  vercdarii. 

There  were  various  orders  or  degrees  of  agentes  in 
rebus;  as  tribuni, primicerii,Jenatores,  ducenarii,  biar- 
chi,  circitores,  cquites,  tyrones,  &c.  through  all  which 
they  role  gradatim.  Their  chief,  who  relided  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  was  denominated  princeps ;  which  was  a 
poll  of  great  dignity,  being  reckoned  on  a  level  with 
that  of  proconful.  They  were  fettled  in  every  part 
of  the  empire  j  and  are  all'o  laid  to  have  ferved  as  inter¬ 
preters. 

AGER,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  certain  portion  of 
land  allowed  to  each  citizen.  See  Agrarian  Law. 

AGER  PICENUS,  or  Biecnum,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  territory  of  Italy  to  the  fouth-eall  of  Umbria,  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.  The  people 
are  called  Piccntcs  (Cicero,  Livy,)  diftindt  from  the 
Ricentini  on  the  Tui'can  fea,  though  called  by  Greek 
writers  Ilixf»r<>o<.  This  name  is  laid  to  be  derived  from 
the  bird  pirns ,  under  whofe  conduct  they  removed  from 
the  Sabines,  of  whom  they  were  a  colony. 

AGERATUM  ,  Bastard  Hemp-Agrimony,  in 
Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

AGESILAUS,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
fon  of  Archidamus,  was  railed  to  the  throne  in  oppoli- 
tion  to  the  fuperior  claim  of  his  nephew  Lcotychides. 

As  foon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  advifed  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  to  anticipate  the  king  of  Perfia,  who 
was  making  great  preparations  for  war,  and  to  attack 
him  in  his  own  dominions.  He  was  himlelf  chofen  for 
this  expedition  5  and  gained  i'o  many  advantages  over 
the  enemy,  that  if  the  league  which  the  Athenians  and 
the  Thebans  formed  again!!  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
not  obliged  him  to  return  home,  he  would  have  car¬ 
ried  his  victorious  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Pcr- 
fian  empire.  He  gave  up,  however,  all  tliefc  triumphs 
readily,  to  come  to  the  fuccour  of  his  country,  which 
lie  happily  relieved  by  his  victory  over  the  allies  in  Boe- 
otia.  He  obtained  another  near  Corinth  ;  but  to  his 
great  mortification,  the  Thebans  afterward  gained  fe- 
veral  over  the  Lacedaemonians.  Tliefe  misfortunes  at 
firft  railed  a  clamour  again!!  him.  He  had  been  lick 
during  the  firft  advantages  which  the  enemy  gained  ■, 
but  as  foon  as  he  was  able  to  ad!  in  perfon,  his  valour 
and  prudence  prevented  the  Thebans  from  reaping  the 
advantages  of  their  victories  5  lo  that  it  was  generally 
believed,  had  he  been  in  health  at  the  beginning,  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  have  fuftained  no  Ioffes,  and  that 
all  would  have  been  loft  had  it  not  been  for  his  affill- 
ance.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  he  loved  war  more 
than  the  intereft  of  his  country  required  ;  for  if  lie 
could  have  lived  in  peace,  he  had  laved  the  Laceda> 
monians  feveral  Ioffes,  and  they  would  not  have  been 
engaged  in  many  enterprifes  which  in  the  end  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  weaken  their  power.  He  died  in  the 
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Agefikus  third  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  being  the  84th 
year  of  his  age  and  41ft  of  his  reign,  and  was  fuc- 
,  AKKer-  ,  ceeded  by  his  Ion  Archidamus.  Agefilaus  would  ne¬ 
ver  fuffer  any  picture  or  fculpture  to  he  made  of  him, 
and  prohibited  it  alio  by  his  will :  this  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  done  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  deformi¬ 
ty  ;  for  he  was  of  a  lliort  ilature,  and  lame  of  one  foot, 
fo  that  ftraugcrs  ul'ed  to  del'pife  him  at  the  firft  light. 
H  is  fame  went  before  him  into  Egypt,  and  there  they 
had  formed  the  higheft  ideas  of  Agefilaus.,  When  he 
landed  in  that  country,  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to 
fee  him :  but  great  was  their  furprife  when  they  law 
an  ill -dre lied,  llovenly,  mean-looking  little  fellow,  lying 
upon  the  grals  :  .they  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and 
applied  to  him  the  fable  of  the  mountain  in  labour. 
He  was,  however,  the  lirft  to  jcft  upon  his  own  per- 
fon  •,  and  i’uch  was  the  gaiety  of  his  temper,  and  the 
ftrength  with  which  he  bore  the  rougheil  cxercil’es, 
that  thefe  qualities  made  amends  for  his  corporeal  de¬ 
fects.  He  was  remarkable  for  piainnefs  and  frugality 
in  his  drei's  and  mode  of  life.  “  This  (fays  Cornelius 
Nepos)  is  efpecially  to  be  admired  in  Ageiilaus :  when 
very  great  prefents  were  fent  him  by  kings,  governors, 
and  ftates,  he  never  brought  any  of  them  to  his  own 
lioufe  ;  he  changed  nothing  of  the  diet,  nothing  of  the 
apparel  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  was  contented 
with  the  fame  houl'e  in  which  Eurifthenes,  the  founder 
of  his  family,  had  lived  :  and  whoever  entered  there, 
could  fee  no  fign  of  debauchery,  none  of  luxury  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  moderation  and  abltincnce  ; 
for'it  was  furnifhed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  differed 
in  nothing  from  that  of  any  poor  or  private  perfon.” 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  all  kinds  of  provifions  were 
fent  to  him  ;  but  he  chofe  only  the  molt  common,  leav¬ 
ing  the  perfumes,  the  confections,  and  all  that  was 
efteemcd  molt  delicious,  to  his  i’ervants.  Agefilaus 
Was  extremely  fond  of  his  children,  and  would  often 
amufe  himfelf  by  joining  in  their  divei-fions  :  one  day 
when  he  was  furprifed  riding  upon  a  ltick  with  them, 
he  faid  to  a  perlon  who  had  leen  him  in  this  polturc, 
“  Forbear  talking  of  it  till  you  are  a  father.” 

ACGA,  or  Aggonna,  a  Britifh  fettlement  on  the 
Gold  coaft  of  Guinea.  It  is  filuatc.d  under  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  London,  in  6  degrees  of  N.  Lat. 

AGGER,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a  work  ol  for¬ 
tification,  ufed  both  for  the  defence  and  the  attack  of 
towns,  camps,  &c.  In  which  fenfc  it  is  the  fame  with 
what  was  otherwife  called  vallum ,  and  in  later  times 
aggcjhtm  ;  and  among  the  moderns  hues,  fometimes  ca¬ 
valiers,  terraJJ'cs,  &c.  The  agger  was  ufually  a  bank, 
or  elevation  of  earth  or  other  matter,  bound  and  fupport- 
cd  with  timber;  having  fometimes  turrets  on  the  top, 
wherein  the  workmen,  engineers,  and  foldierv,  were 
placed.  It  was  alfo  accompanied  with  a  ditch,  which 
ferved  as  its  chief  defence.  The  ufual  materials  of 
which  it  was  made  were  earth,  boughs,  falcines,  (fakes, 
and  even  trunks  of  trees,  ropes,  &c.  varioully  eroded, 
and  interwoven  fomewhat  in  the  figure  of  liars;  whence 
they  were  called  Jlcllati  axes.  M  hen  thefe  were  want¬ 
ing,  floncs,  bricks,  tiles,  fupplied  the  office  :  on  fomc 
occafions,  arms,  utenfils,  paek-l'addles,  were  thrown  in 
to  fill  it  up.  We  even  read  of  agger's  formed  of  the 
carcafes  of  the  (lain  ;  fometimes  of  dead  bones  mixed 
with  lime ;  and  even  with  the  heads  of  flaughtered  ci¬ 
tizens.  For  want  of  due  binding,  or  folid  materials, 
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aggers  have  fometimes  tumbled  down,  with  infinite  Agger 
mifebief  to  the  men.  The  befiegers  ufed  to  carry  on  a  II 
work  of  this  kind  nearer  and  nearer  towards _the  place, 
till  at  length  they  reached  the  very  wall.  The  methods 
taken  on  the  other  fide  to  defeat  them  were,  by  fire, 
efpecially  if  the  agger  were  of  wood  ;  by  fapping  and 
undermining,  if  of  earth  ;  and  in  fome  cafes,  by  erect¬ 
ing  a  counter  agger. 

The  height  of  the  agger  was  frequently  equal  to 
that  of  the  wall  of  the  place.  CaTar  tells  us  of  one  he 
made,  which  Was  30  feet  high  and  330  feet  broad. 

Befides  the  ufe  of  aggers  before  towns,  the  generals 
ufed  to  fortify  their  camps  with  fiich  works  ;  for  want 
of  this  precaution,  armies  have  often  been  furprifed  and 
ruined. 

There  were  vail  aggers  made  in, towns  and  places  on 
the  lea-iide,  fortified  with  towers,  caltles,  &c.  Thofe 
made  by  Csefar  and  Pompey  at  Brundufium,  are  famous. 
Sometimes  aggers  were  even  built  acrofs  arms  of  the 
fea,  lakes,  and  morafles ;  as  was  done  by  Alexander  be¬ 
fore  Tyre,  and  by  M.  Antony  and  Cailius. — The  wall 
of  Severus,  in  the'  north  of  England,  may  be  confider-* 
ed  as  a  grand  agger,  to  which  belong  feveral  lefier  ones. 

Agger,  in  ancient  writers,  likewife  denotes  the 
middle  part  of  a  military  road,  raifed  into  a  ridge,  with 
a  gentle  (lope  on  either  fide,  to  make  a  drain  tor  the 
water,  and  keep  the  way  dry. 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  whole  road,  or  military 
way.  Where  highways  were  to  be  made  in  low  grounds, 
as  between  two  hills,  the  Romans  ufed  to  raife  them 
above  the  adjacent  land,  fo  as  to  make  them  of  a  level 
with  the  hills.  Thefe  banks  they  called  aggeres.  Ber- 
gier  mentions  feveral  in  Gallia  Belgica,  which  were 
thus  raifed,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  above  ground. 

— 1 They  are  fometimes  alio  called  aggej'es  calceati  ;  and 
now  generally  known  by  the  name  chaujjces  or  caujc- 
iv  ays. 

AGGERHUYS,  a  city  of  Norway,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  fame  name,  fubjeCt  to  Denmark,  and 
fituated  in  E.  Long.  28.  35.  N.  Lat.  59.  30. 

AGGERS-HERRED,  a  diilrief  of  Chriflianfand, 
and  a  diocefe  of  Norway.  It  confiils  of  three  juridical 
places  :  namely,  Afcher,  ^eft  Barm,  and  Agger. 

AGGLUTINANTS,  in  Pharmacy,  a  general  name 
for  all  medicines  of  a  glutinous  or  vifeid  nature ;  which, 
by  adhering  to  the  folids,  were  iuppofed  to  contribute 
to  repair  their  lofs. 

AGGLUTINATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  joining  two  or  more  things  together,  by  means  of 
proper  glue  or  cement. 

Agglutination,  among  Phyjlcians,  implies  the 
action  of  reuniting  the  parts  ol  a  body,  feparated  by  a 
wound,  cut,  &c.  It  is  alfo  applied  to  the  action  ot 
fuch  internal  medicines  as  are  fuppoied  to  be  oi  an  ag¬ 
glutinating  quality. 

AGGREGATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
fum  of  feveral  tilings  added  together,  or  the  collection 
of  them  into  one  whole.  Thus  a  houfe  is  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  Hones,  wood,  mortar,  &c.  It  differs  from 
mixed  or  compound ;  for,  in  the  latter,  the  union 
is  more  intimate  than  between  the  parts  of  an  aggre- 
gate. 

Aggregate,  in  Botany,  is  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
thofe  flowers  which  are  compofed  of  parts  or  florets, 
fo  united,  by  means  either  ot  the  receptacle  or  calyx, 
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tliat  no  one  of  them  can  be  taken  away  without  de- 
ftroying  the  form  of  the  whole.  They  are  oppol'ed  to 
limple  flowers,  which  have  no  fuch  common  part.  See 
Botany  Index. 

AGGREGATION,  in  phyfics,  a  fpecies  of  union, 
whereby  feveral  things  which  have  no  natural  depen¬ 
dence  or  connexion  with  one  another  are  collected  to¬ 
gether,  fo  as  in  fiome  fenfe  to  conftitute  one.  Thus,  a 
heap  of  fand,  or  a  mafs  of  ruins,  are  bodies  by  aggre¬ 
gation. 

AGHER,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  Ulller,  not  far  from  Clogher. 

AGIIRIM,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  fituated  about  31 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Wicklow. 

AGHRIM,  in  Galway  ;  a  fmall  village,  diflant  about 
32  miles  from  Dublin,  and  rendered  memorable  by  a 
decifive  battle  fought  there,  and  at  Kilcommodon-hill, 
the  1 2th  of  July  1691,  between  General  Ginkle  and 
Monfieur  St  Ruth,  the  commanders  under  King  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  and  James  II.  when  St  Ruth,  the  general  of 
the  Irifli  army,  with  7000  of  his  men,  was  (lain  •,  but 
of  the  Englilh  only  600.  The  victory  was  the  more 
confiderable,  as  the  Englilh  army  conlifted  of  no  more 
than  18,000  men  •,  whereas  the  Irifli  were  computed  at 
20,000  foot  and  5000  horle  and  dragoons.  They  loft 
likewife  nine  pieces-  of  brais  cannon  ;  all  their  ammuni¬ 
tion,  tents,  and  baggage  ;  and  moll  of  their  Email  arms, 
which  they  threw  away  to  expedite  their  flight  ;  with 
11  ftandards,  and  32  pair  of  colours. 

AGIADES,  in  the  Turkifli  armies,  a  kind  of  pio¬ 
neers  employed  in  fortifying  camps,  fmoothing  of  roads, 
and  the  like  offices. 

AGILITY,  an  aptitude  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
body  to  motion.  The  improving  of  agility  was  one 
of  the  chief  objedls  of  the  inllitution  of  games  and  ex- 
ercil'es.  The  athletae  made  particular  profeflion  of  the 
fcience  of  cultivating  and  improving  agility.  Agility 
of  body  is  often  fuppofed  peculiar  to  lome  people  ;  yet 
it  feems  lefs  owing  to  any  thing  peculiar  in  their  frame 
and  ftrudture  than  to  practice. 

AGINCOURT,  a  village  of  the  French  Nether¬ 
lands,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  5°-  35-  i  fa¬ 
mous  on  account  of  the  vidtory  obtained  by  Henry  V. 
of  England  over  the  French,  in  1415. 

The  army  of  Henry,  after  landing  in  France,  was  by 
various  accidents  reduced  to  10,000  men,  of  whom  not 
a  few  were  lick,  or  flowly  recovering  from  ficknefs  ; 
— they  had  to  traverfe  a  long  tradt  of  country,  in¬ 
habited  by  exafperated  enemies,  from  whom  they  were 
to  procure  provifions,  lodging,  guides,  intelligence,  and 
every  thing  they  wanted  ; — that  country  was  defended 
by  many  ftrong  towns,  interfered  by  deep  rivers,  and 
guarded  by  an  army  of  100,000  or  (according  to  l'ome 
contemporary  writers)  140,000  men. 

Henry,  undaunted  by  all  thefe  dangers  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  departed  from  Harfleur,  marching  his  army  in 
three  lines,  with  bodies  of  cavalry  on  the  wings.  He 
proceeded  by  very  eafy  journeys,  that  he  might  not  fa¬ 
tigue  his  troops,  or  difeourage  them  by  the  appearance 
of  a  flight  ;  obferving  the  llridteft  difeipline,  and  pay¬ 
ing  generoufly  for  every  thing  he  received  ;  which  in¬ 
duced  the  country  people  to  bring  provifions  to  his 
camp,  in  fpite  of  all  the  commands  they  had  received 
to  the  contrary.  To  keep  his  men  in  fpirits,  and  from 
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repining,  the  king  fared  as  ill  as  the  meaneft  foldier, 
always  appearing  w  ith  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  ad-  '■ 
dreffing  them  in  the  moll  friendly  and  encouraging 
language.  They  arrived  at  the  village  of  Agincourt 
in  the  county  of  St  Pol,  on  the  evening  of  Odtober 
24th  ;  and  there  beheld  the  whole  French  army,  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  directly  in  their  route.  The  king  took 
an  attentive  view  of  it  from  an  eminence  ;  and  being 
fully  convinced  that  it  was  impoffible  to  proceed  any 
further  on  his  wray  to  Calais  without  a  battle,  and  equal¬ 
ly  impoffible  to  return  to  Harfleur  with  fo  great  an 
army  in  his  rear,  refolved  to  hazard  an  action  pext 
morning,  as  the  only  means  of  preferring  himfelf  and 
his  little  army  from  deilruction. 

The  Englilh  army  lodged  that  night  in  the  villages 
of  Agincourt,  Maiioncelle,  and  lome  others  ;  where 
they  met  with  better  accommodation  than  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  for  lome  time  pall,  and  fpent  part 
of  their  time  in  mutual  exhortations  to  fight  bravely  in 
the  approaching  battle.  The  king,  overhearing  lome 
of  his  nobles  expreffing  a  wifh,  that-  the  many  brave 
men  who  were  idle  in  England  were  prelent  to  affift 
them,  is  faid  to  have  cried  out — “  No  !  I  would  not 
have  one  man  more  :  —  if  we  are  defeated,  we  are  too 
many — if  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  give  us  the  viftory,  as 
I  trull  he  will,  the  l'maller  our  number  the  greater  our 
glory.”  The  moon  happening  to  fliine  very  bright, 
Henry,  with  fome  of  his  bell  officers,  carefully  exa¬ 
mined  the  ground,  and  pitched  upon  a  field  of  battle, 
admirably  calculated  to  preferve  a  fmall  army  from  be¬ 
ing  furrounded  by  a  great  one.  It  was  a  gentle  decli¬ 
vity  from  the  village  of  Agincourt,  of  lufficient  extent 
for  his  fmall  army,  defended  on  either  fide  by  hedges, 
trees,  and  brulh-wood.  Having  placed  guards  and 
kindled  fires  on  all  Tides,  the  king  and  his  army  betook 
themfelves  to  reft  ;  except  fuch  as  were  of  a  more  fe- 
rious  turn  of  mind,  who,  conlidering  that  as  the  laft 
night  of  their  lives,  fpent  it  in  devotion. 

The  French  exulting  in  their  numbers,  confident  of 
vidtorv,  and  abounding  in  provifions,  fpent  the  night 
in  noify  fellivity,  and  in  forming  fanciful  fchemes  a- 
bout  the  dilpofal  of  their  prifoners  and  their  booty. 
It  was  in  general  refolved  to  put  all  the  Englifh  to  the 
fword,  except  the  king  and  the  chief  nobility,  who 
were  to  be  taken  prifoners  for  the  lake  of  their  ran- 
foms. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday  the  memorable  25th  of 
Odtober,  A.  D.  1415,  the  day  of  Crilpin  and  Crifpia- 
nus,  the  Englilh  and  French  armies  were  ranged  in  or¬ 
der  of  battle,  each  in  three  lines,  with  bodies  of  cavalry 
on  each  wing.  The  conllable  d’Albert,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  French  army,  fell  into  the  fnare  that  was 
laid  for  him,-  by  drawing  up  his  army  in  the  narrow 
plain  between  the  two  woods.  This  deprived  him,  in 
a  great  meafure,  of  the  advantage  he  lliould  have  de¬ 
rived  from  the  prodigious  fuperiority  of  his  numbers  ; 
obliged  him  to  make  his  lines  unneceffarily  deep,  about- 
30  men  in  file;  to  crowd  his  troops,  particularly , his 
cavalry,  ho  clofe  together,  that  they  could  hardly  move 
or  ufe  their  arms  ;  and,  in  a  word,  was  the  chief  caufe 
of  all  the  difafters  that  followed.  The  French,  it  is 
faid,  had  a  confiderable  number  of  cannon  of  different 
fizes  in  the  field  ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  they  did 
any  execution,  probably  for  want  of  room.  The  firll 
line  of  the  French  army,  which  confillcd  of  8000  men- 
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Agincourt.  at -arms  on  foot  mixed  with  4006  archers,  with  500 
v““/  men-at-arms  mounted  on  each  wing,  was  commanded 
by  the  conllable  d’ Albert,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Bourbon,  and  many  other  nobles  ;  the  dukes  of  Alen- 
900,  Brabant,  and  Bar,  &c.  conducted  the  fecond  linej 
and  the  earls  of  Marie,  Damartine,  Fauconberg,  &c. 
were  at  the  head  of  the  third  line.  The  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  employed  various  arts  to  lupply  his  defect  of  num¬ 
bers.  He  placed  200  of  his  bell  archers  in  ambulli,  in 
a  low  meadow,  on  the  flank  of  the  iirlt  line  of  the 
French.  His  own  firft  line  eonlilted  w  holly  of  archers, 
four  in  file  ;  each  ol  whom,  befides  his  bow  and  ar¬ 
rows,  had  a  battle-axe,  a  fword,  and  a  flake  pointed 
with  iron  at  both  ends,  which  he  fixed  before  him  in 
the  ground,  the  point  inclining  outwards,  to  protect 
him  from  cavalry.  This  was  a  new  invention,  and  had 
a  happy  effect.  That  he  might  not  be  encumbered,  he 
dilnnlled  all  his  priloners,  on  their  word  of  honour  to 
furrender  them  Pelves  at  Calais,  if  he  obtained  the  vic¬ 
tory  }  and  lodged  all  his  baggage  in  the  village  of  A- 
gincourt,  in  his  rear,  under  a  flender  guard.  The 
command  of  the  firll  line  was,  at  his  earnefl  requefl, 
committed  to  Edward  duke  of  York,  affiiled  by  the 
Lords  Beaumont,  Y\  illoughby,  and  Fanhope  ;  the  fe- 
cond  was  conducted  by  the  king,  with  his  youngeft  bro¬ 
ther  Humphry  duke  of  Gloucefler,  the  earls  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Marfhal,  and  Suffolk  ;  and  the  third  was  led  by 
the  duke  of  Exeter,  the  king’s  uncle.  The  lines  being 
formed,  the  king,  in  filming  armour,  with  a  crown  of 
gold  adorned  with  precious  Hones  on  his  helmet,  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  fine  white  horfe,  rode  along  them,  and  adcLreffed 
each  corps  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  animating 
fpeeches.  1 0  inflame  their  refentment  againfl  their 
enemies,  he  told  them,  that  the  French  bad  determined 
to  cut  off  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand  of  every  pri- 
foner :  and  to  roufe  their  love  of  honour,  he  declared, 
that  every  foldier  in  that  army  who  behaved  well, 
fliould  from  henceforth  be  deemed  a  gentleman,  aud  en¬ 
titled  to  bear  coat  armour. 

When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  they  flood  a  confiderablc  time  gazing  at  one  an¬ 
other  in  folemn  filenee.  But  the  king,  dreading  that 
the  French  would  difcovcr  the  danger  of  their  fituation 
and  decline  a  battle,  commanded  the  charge  to  be 
founded,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  At  that 
inllant,  the  firfl  line  of  the  Englifli  kneeled  down, 
and  killed  the  ground  5  and  then  llarting  up,  difchar- 
ged  a  flight  of  arrows,  which  did  g'reat  execution  a- 
mong  the  crowded  ranks  of  the  French.  Immediate¬ 
ly  after,  upon  a  fignal  being  given,  the  archers  in  am- 
bulh  arofe,  and  dilcharged  their  arrows  on  the  flank  of 
the  French  line,  and  threw  it  into  fome  dilorder.  The 
battle  now  became  general,  and  raged  with  uncommon 
fury.  The  Englifh  archers,  having  expehded  all  their 
arrows,  threw  away  their  bows,  and,  ruffling  forward, 
made  dreadful  havock  with  their  fwords  and  battle-axes. 
The  firfl  1  ine  of  the  enemy  was,  by  thefe  means,  de¬ 
feated  ;  its  leaders  being  either  killed  or  taken  prifon- 
ers.  The  fecond  line,  commanded  by  the  duke  d’A- 
leo^on,  (who  had  made  a  vow  either  to  kill  or  take 
the  king  of  England,  or  to  perilh  in  the  attempt), 
now  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  was  encountered  by 
the  fecond  line  of  the  Engliih,  conducted  by  the  king. 

This  conflict  was  more  clofe  and  furious  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  duke  of  Gloucefler,  wounded  and  unhorfed, 


was  protected  by  Iiis  royal  brother  till  he  was  carried  Agincourt 
off  the  field.  The  duke  d’Alenq  on  forced  his  way  to  || 
the  king,  and  affaulted  him  with  great  fury  ;  but  that ,  Agis. 
prince  brought  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  in-  v 
flantly  dilpatched.  Difcouraged  by  this  difaller,  the 
fecond  line  made  no  more  refiflance  ■,  and  the  third  fled 
without  finking  a  blow ;  yielding  a  complete  and  glo¬ 
rious  victory  to  the  Engliih,  after  a  violent  flruggle  of 
three  hours  duration. 

The  king  did  not  permit  his  men  to  purfue  the  fugi¬ 
tives  to  a  great  diflance,  but  encouraged  them  to  take 
as  many  prifoners  as  they  could  on  or  near  the  field  ;  in 
which  they  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that,  in  a  little  time,  his 
captives  were  more  numerous  than  his  fo'diers.  A 
great  proportion  of  tlieie  prifoners  were  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  5  for  many  of  the  French  nobleffe  being  on 
foot,  and  loaded  with  their  heavy  armour,  could  not 
make  their  efcape.  Among  thele  were  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  marfhal  Boucicaut,  the 
counts  d’Eu,  ^  endome,  Richemont,  and  Harcourt ;  and 
7000  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen.  The  French 
left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  conflahle  d’ Albert, 
the  three  dukes  of  Alengon,  Brabant,  and  Bar,  the 
archbilhop  of  Sens,  one  marfhal,  13  earls,  92  barons, 

1500  knights,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  gentlemen, 
befides  feveral  thoufands  of  common  foldiers.  Even 
the  French  hiflorians  acknowledge,  that  the  lofs  of  the 
Englifli  w  as  inconfiderable  :  thofe  of  our  own  cotempo¬ 
rary'  writers  who  make  it  the  greatell,  affirm,  that  it  did 
not  exceed  100,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  and  the 
earl  of  Suffolk  were  the  only  great  men  who  fell  on 
that  fide  in  this  memorable  adtion. 

AGIO,  in  commerce,  is  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  at  ^  enice,  to  fignify  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  bank  flock  and  the  current  coin.  The 
agio  in  Holland  is  generally  three  or  four  per  cent,  and 
at  Rome  it  is  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  j  but  at  Venice 
the  agio  is  fixed  at  20  per  cent. 

AGIOSYMANDRUM,  a  wooden  inflrument  ufed 
by  the  Greek  and  other  churches  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks,  to  call  together  affemblies  of  the  people. 

The  aginfynmndrum  was  introduced  in  the  place  of  bells, 
which  the  Turks  prohibited  their  Chrillian  fubjedts  the 
ufe  of,  left  they  fliould  make  them  fublervient  to  fedi- 
tion. 

AGIS,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  was  defeended  from 
Agefilaus  II.  in  .a  right  line.  He  projedted  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  his  kingdom,  by  the  relloring  of  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus  ;  but  he  fell  under  the  weight  of  an  en- 
terprile  that  could  not  but  be  dilagreeable  to  all  thofe 
who  had  great  poffelfions,  and  had  been  long  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  fweets  of  a  voluptuous  life.  Agis  being  m 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  having  a  very  refined  defire 
ol  glory’,  pradtifed  the  ancient  difeipline  firft  in  his 
own  perion  :  his  clothes  and  his  table  were  according 
to  the  manners  of  former  times  ;  which  is  fo  much  the 
more  to  be  admired,  becaufe  Agefillrata  his  mother 
and  Archidamia  his  grandmother  had  brought  him  up 
voluptuoully.  \\  hen  he  founded  his  people’s  minds,  he 
found  the  younger  fort  oppofed  his  project  lels  than 
thofe  who  had  enjoyed  a  relaxation  of  difeipline  feveral 
years.  The  greateft  difficulty  was  expeded  to  arife 
from  the  women.  They  had  at  that  time  more  credit 
than  ever  ;  for  their  power  is  never  greater  than  when 
luxury  is  in  fufliion.  Agefilaus’s  mother  did  not  at  all 
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relifli  the  propofed  reformation.  She  muft  have  loft 
J  her  riches,  which  gave  her  a  (hare  in  a  thoufand  forts 
of  intrigues  ;  fo  fhe  oppofed  the  defign  at  once,  and 
treated  it  as  a  chimera.  But  her  brother  Agefilaus, 
whom  Agis  had  engaged  in  his  interefts,  knew  how 
to  manage  her  in  l’uch  a  manner,  that  fhe  promifed  to 
lecond  the  enterprife.  She  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
women  :  but  inftead  of  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  they  applied  to  Leonidas  the  other  king  of 
Lacedtemon,  and  humbly  befought  him  to  fruftrate 
the  defigns  of  his  colleague.  Leonidas  durft  not  op- 
pofe  it  openly,  for  fear  of  irritating  the  people  5  to 
whom  the  reformation  was  agreeable,  becaufe  they 
found  their  account  in  it.  He  contented  himfelf  with 
countermining  it  by  intrigues,  and  fowing  fufpicions  as 
if  Agis  had  afpired  to  tyranny,  by  pulling  down  the 
rich  and  raifing  the  poor.  Agis  did  not  fail  to  pro- 
pole  his  new  laws  to  the  fenate,  relating  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  debts,  and  a  new  divifion  of  the  lands.  Leo¬ 
nidas,  being  fupported  by  the  rich,  oppofed  this  pro- 
jedt  fo  ftrongly,  that  there  was  one  voice  more  againft 
it  than  for  it.  He  paid  dear  for  his  fuccefs  in  this  af¬ 
fair.  Lvfander,  one  of  the  Ephori,  who  had  been 
the  grand  promoter  of  the  reformation  ;  called  him  to 
account ;  alleged  the  celeftial  figns  ;  and  put  to  death 
Cleombrotus,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  and  fon-in- 
law  to  Leonidas,  to  make  fure  of  the  kingdom.  Leo¬ 
nidas  being  frightened  at  this,  took  refuge  in  a  tem¬ 
ple  5  whither  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Cleombrotus, 
followed  him.  Pie  was  fummoned ;  and  becaufe  he 
did  not  appear,  he  was  degraded  of  his  dignity,  which 
was  conferred  on  Cleombrotus.  He  obtained  leave  to 
retire  to  Tegsea.  The  new  Ephori  had  Lyfander  and 
Mandroelidas  tried  for  innovation  :  thefe  perfuaded  the 
two  kings  to  unite  and  turn  out  thefe  Ephori.  The 
tiring  was  brought  about ;  but  not  without  a  great  up¬ 
roar  in  the  city.  Agefilaus,  one  of  the  Ephori  that 
fucceeded  thofe  that  were  juft  turned  out,  would  have 
caufed  Leonidas  to  be  killed  on  the  way  to  Tegsca,  if 
Agis  had  not  lent  him  a  ftrong  guard.  The  reforma¬ 
tion  might  then  have  been  eftablilhed,  if  Agefilaus 
had  not  found  means  to  elude  the  good  intentions  of 
the  two  kings.  Whilft  this  was  tranfadling,  the  A- 
chaians  afked  affiftance  ;  which  was  given  them,  and 
Agis  had  the  command  of  the  troops.  Pie  acquired 
a  good  deal  of  reputation  in  this  campaign.  At 
his  return,  he  found  bis  affairs  fo  embroiled  by  the 
ill  conduct  of  Agefilaus,  that  it  was  impolfible  for 
him  to  maintain  himfelf.  Leonidas  was  recalled  to 
Lacedaemon  :  Agis  retired  into  one  temple  and 
Cleomenes  into  another.  The  wife  of  the  latter  be¬ 
haved  herfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  that  file  became  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  every  body.  Leonidas  was  contented  with 
banifhing  his  fon-in-law ;  after  which  he  applied  him¬ 
felf  entirely  to  the  ruin  of  Agis.  One  of  the  Ephori, 
who  had  no  mind  to  return  what  Ageliftrata  had  lent 
him,  was  the  principal  inftrument  of  the  misfortune 
of  this  family.  Agis  never  went  out  of  his  l’andtuary 
but  to  bathe.  One  day,  as  he  was  returning  from 
thence  to  the  temple,  lie  was  feized  by  that  Ephorvis 
and  carried  to  prifon.  Then  he  was  brought  to  his 
trial  and  condemned  to  death,  and  delivered  to ' the 
executioner.  His  mother  and  grandmother  ufed  all 
the  intreaty  and  importunity  imaginable,  that,  as  he 
was  king  of  Lacedaemon,  he  might  at  leaft  be  permits 
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ted  to  plead  his  caufe  before  the  people.  But  they  Agis 
were  appreheniive  left  his  words  would  make  too  great  || 
an  impreffion,  and  therefore  they  ordered  him  to  be  ,  Agitator.  ^ 
ftrangled  that  very  hour.  The  Ephorus  who  was  in 
debt  to  Age  fill;  rat  a  permitted  that  princefs  to  go  into 
the  prifon  •,  which  he  granted  likewife  to  Agis’s  grand¬ 
mother  :  but  he  gave  orders  to  ftrangle  them  one  after 
another.  Agefiftrata  died  in  a  manner  that  was  ex¬ 
tremely  to  her  honour.  The  wife  of  Agis,  who  was 
a  princefs  of  great  fortune  and  prudence,  and  one  of 
the  fineft  ladies  in  Greece,  was  forced  away  from  her 
apartment  by  King  Leonidas,  and  obliged  to  marry  his 
fon,  who  was  then  very  young,  and  hardly  fit  for  mar¬ 
riage. 

AGISTMENT,  Agistage,  or  Agistation,  in 
Law ,  the  taking  in  other  people’s  cattle  to  graze  at 
fo  much  per  week.  The  term  is  peculiarly  ufed  for  the 
taking  cattle  to  feed  in  the  king’s  forefts,  as  well  as  for 
the  profits  ariling  from  that  practice. — It  is  all'o  ufed, 
in  a  metaphorical  lenfe,  for  any  tax,  burden,  or  charge  ”, 
thus,  the  tax  levied  for  repairing  the  banks  of  Ronmey- 
marfli  was  called  agijlamcntum. 

AGISTOR,  or  Agistator,  an  officer  belonging 
to  forefts,  who  has  the  care  of  cattle  taken  in  to  be 
grazed,  and  levies  the  monies  due  on  that  account. 

They  are  generally  called  qurjl-takers ,  or  gift-takers , 
and  are  created  by  letters-patent.  Each  royal  forelt  has 
four  agiftors. 

AGISYMBA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  diftridt  of 
Libya  Interior,  according  to  Agathemcrus,  fituated  to 
the  louth-caft  of  the  iEthiopes  Anthropophagi  ;  the 
parallel  palling  through  which,  at  160  to  the  fouth  of 
the  equator,  was  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  to  the  loutli  (Ptolemy). 

AGITATION,  the  adt  of  ihaking  a  body,  or  tofs- 
ing  it  backwards  and  forwards. 

Agitation,  in  Physic,  is  often  ufed  for  an  inteftine- 
connnotion  of  the  parts  of  a  natural  body.  Fermenta¬ 
tion  and  eflervefccnce  are  attended  with  a  brilk  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  particles. 

Agitation  is  one  of  the  chief  caufes  or  inftruments 
of  mixtion  :  by  the  agitation  of  the  parts  of  the  blood 
and  chyle,  in  their  continual  circulation,  l'anguification 
is  in  a  good  meafurc  eftedted.  Butter  is  made  out  of 
milk  by  the  fame  means  :  in  which  operation,  a  fepara- 
tion  is  made  of  the  oleous  parts  from  the  ferous,  and 
a  conjundtion  of  the  oleous  together.  Digettion  itfelf 
is  only  fuppol’ed  to  be  an  infenfible  kind  of  agitation. 

Agitation  is  reputed  one  of  the  fymptoms  of  infpi- 
ration.  Petit  informs  us  *,  that,  in  the  laft  century,  *  Petit  dt 
there  arofe  in  a  church  of  Italy,  fortlefpace  of  a  year,  Sibylla,  1. r 
a  vapour  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  which  put  all  the^°“w't^’ 
people  into  trembling  and  agitations,  and  unlefs  they  vjy  j  nl‘3 
got  away  betimes,  fct  them  a  dancing,  with  llrange 
contortions  and  gefticulations.  This  feems  to  verify 
what  has  been  related  of  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Agitation  is  alfo  ufed  in  Medicine  for  a  fpecics  of 
exercifc  popularly  called  fwivging.  Maurice  prir.ee  of 
Orange  found  this  method  a  relief  againft  the  fevere 
pains  of  the  gout  and  ftone.  Bartholine  mentions  fits 
of  the  toothach,  deafnefs,  &c.  removed  by  vehement 
agitations  of  the  body. 

AGITATOR,  in  antiquity,  a  term  foinetimes  ufed 
for  a  charioteer,  efpecially  thofe  who  drove  in  the  cir¬ 
cus  at  the  curule  games. 


Agitators, 
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Agitator*  AGITATORS,  in  the  English  history,  certain  officers 
II  set  up  in  the  army  in  1647,  to  take  care  of  its  interests. 

Agnaetg.  — Cromwell  joined  the  agitators,  only  with  a  view  to 
serve  his  own  ends ;  which  being  once  accomplished,  he 
found  means  to  get  them  abolished. 

AGLAIA,  the  name  of  the  youngest  of  the  three 
Graces,  espoused  to  Vulcan. 

AGLIONBY,  John,  an  English  divine,  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  King  James  I.  was  born  in  Cumberland, 
and  admitted  a  student  at  Oxford  in  1583.  He  was  a 
man  of  universal  learning,  and  had  a  very  considerable 
hand  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  appointed 
by  King  James  I.  in  1604.  lie  died  in  1609. 

AGMEN,  in  antiquity,  properly  denotes  a  Roman 
army  in  march :  in  which  sense,  it  stands  contradistin¬ 
guished  from  acies,  which  denoted  the  army  in  battle 
array  ;  though,  on  some  occasions,  we  find  the  two 
words  used  indifferently  for  each  other.  The  Roman 
armies,  in  their  marches,  were  divided  into  primum 
agmen ,  answering  to  our  van-guard  ;  medium  agmen, 
our  main-guard  ;  and postremum  agmen ,  the  rear-guard. 
The  order  of  their  march  was  thus  :  After  the  first  sig¬ 
nal  with  the  trumpets,  &c.  the  tents  were  taken  down, 
and  the  baggage  packed  up  j  at  the  second  signal,  the 
baggage  was  to  be  loaded  on  the  horses  and  carriages  ; 
and,  at  the  third  signal,  they  were  to  begin  their  march. 
First  came  the  extraordinarii ;  then  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  first  wing,  with  their  baggage  \  these  were  followed 
by  the  legions.  The  cavalry  marched  either  on  each 
side  or  behind. 

AGNATE,  in  Law,  any  male  relation  by  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  side. 

AGNEL,  an  ancient  French  gold  coin,  first  struck 
under  the  reign  of  St  Louis,  worth  about  twelve  sols 
six  deniers.  The  agnel  is  also  called  sometimes  mouton 
d’or,  and  agnel  d'or.  The  denomination  is  supposed  to 
have  arisen  from  the  figure  of  a  lamb  ( agnus )  or  sheep, 
struck  on  one  side. 

AGNES,  Saint,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Scilly 
isles,  on  the  west  of  England,  which  is  of  small  extent, 
but  well  cultivated,  and  fertile  in  corn  and  grass.  On 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  island  stands  the  light¬ 
house,  built  of  stone,  which  is  51  feet  high.  The 
whole  inhabitants  consist  of  about  50  families.  It  is 
situated  in  N.  Lat.  49.  56.  W.  Long.  6.  46. 

AGNESI,  Maria  Gaetana,  an  Italian  lady  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  skill  in  mathematics.  See  Supplement. 

AGNO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  taking  its  rise  in 
the  mountains  of  Terra  di  Lavora,  falls  into  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  about  seven  miles  north  of  Pnzzuoli. 

AGNOETAL  (from  «y»es®,  to  be  ignorant  of),  in 
church  history,  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  Christ,  considered  as  to  his  human  nature, 
was  ignorant  of  certain  things,  and  particularly  of  the 
time  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Eulogius,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  ascribes  this  heresy  to  certain  solitaries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  who  built  their  opi¬ 
nion  upon  the  text  Mark  xiii.  32.  “  Of  that  day  and 
hour  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  who  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only.” — The 
same  passage  was  made  use  of  by  the  Arians ;  and 
hence  the  orthodox  divines  of  those  days  were  induced 
to  give  various  explications  thereof.  Some  allege,  that 
our  Saviour  here  had  no  regard  to  his  divine  nature, 
but  only  spoke  of  his  human.  Others  understand  it 


thus,  That  the  knowledge  of  the  day  of  judgment  does  Aenoet* 
not  concern  our  Saviour  considered  in  his  quality  of  |] 
Messiah,  but  God  only  ;  which  is  the  most  natural  so-  Agon, 
lution.  — v— ■* 

AGNOMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fourth 
or  honorary  name,  given  to  a  person  on  account  of  some 
extraordinary  action,  virtue,  or  other  accomplishment. 

Thus  the  agnomen  Africanus  was  bestowed  upon  Pub¬ 
lius  Cornelius  Scipio,  on  account  of  his  great  achieve¬ 
ments  in  Africa. — The  agnomen  was  the  third  in  order 
of  the  three  Roman  names :  thus,  in  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero,  Marcus  is  the  prsenomen,  Tullius  the  nomen, 
and  Cicero  the  agnomen. 

AGNUS,  or  Laaib,  in  Zoology,  the  young  of  the 
ovis  or  sheep.  See  Ovis. 

Agnus  Castus,  in  Hotany,  the  trivial  name  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  vitex.  See  Vitex,  Botany  Index.  The 
Greeks  call  it  ctyioi,  chaste  ;  to  which  has  since  been 
added  the  reduplicative  castus,  q.  d.  chaste,  chaste.  It 
w’as  famous  among  the  ancients  as  a  specific  for  the 
preservation  of  chastity.  I  he  Athenian  ladies,  who 
made  profession  of  chastity,  lay  upon  leaves  of  agnus 
castus  during  the  feasts  of  Ceres.— -From  the  time  of 
Dioscorides  the  seeds  of  agnus  castus  have  been  much 
celebrated  for  their  antiaphrodisiac  virtue.  Modern 
writers  ascribe  to  them  an  opposite  effect  >  but  they  are 
seldom  used  in  practice. 

A  Gy  us  Dei,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  cake  of  wax 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb  supporting  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  cross.  These  being  consecrated  by  the 
pope  with  great  solemnity,  and  distributed  among  the 
people,  are  supposed  to  have  great  virtues  y  as,  to  pre¬ 
serve  those  who  carry  them  worthily,  and  with  faith, 
from  all  manner  of  accidents  ;  to  expel  evil  spirits,  &c. 

The  name  literally  signifies  Lamb  of  God :  this  being- 
supposed  an  image  or  representation  of  the  Lamb  of 
God  who  took  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  They  co¬ 
ver  it  up  with  a  piece  of  stuff  cut  in  form  of  a  heart, 
and  carry  it  very  devoutly  in  their  processions. — The 
Romish  priests  and  religious  derive  considerable  pecu¬ 
niary  advantage  from  selling  these  Agnus  Dei’s  to  some, 
and  presenting  them  toothers.  Hie  pope  provides  a 
regular  supply,  by  consecrating  once  in  seven  years; 
they  are  distributed  by  the  master  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
received  by  the  cardinals  and  other  prelates,  with  great 
reverence,  in  their  caps  and  mitres.— This  ceremony 
they  pretend  to  derive  from  an  ancient  custom  of  the 
church,  wherein  part  of  the  paschal  taper  consecrated  on 
Holy  I  hursday  was  distributed  among  the  people,  to 
perfume  their  houses,  fields,  &c.  in  order  to  drive  a- 
way  devils,  and  to  preserve  them  from  storms  and  tem¬ 
pests.  I  he  Agnus  Dei  is  forbidden  to  be  brought  into 
England  under  pain  of  incurring  a premunire  ;  13  Eliz. 
cap.  2. 

Agnus  Dei  is  also  a  popular  name  for  that  part  of 
the  mass  wherein  the  priest,  striking  his  breast  three 
times,  rehearses,  with  a  loud  voice,  a  prayer  beginning 
with  the  words  Agnus  Dei. — It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  brought  into  the  missal  by  Pope  Sergius  I. 

AGOGE,  among  ancient  musicians,  a  species  of 
modulation,  wherein  the  notes  proceed  by  continuous 
degrees. 

AGON,  among  the  ancients,  implied  any  dispute 
or  contest,  whether  it  had  regard  to  bodily  exercises  or 
the  accomplishments  of  the  mind  ,  and  therefore  poets, 

«  musicians. 
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Ap-on  musicians,  painters,  &c.  bad  their  agones,  as  well  as  the 
11  athletse.  Games  of  this  kind  were  celebrated  at  most 
Agony.  0f  tke  }jeatlie,i  festivals  with  great  solemnity,  either  an- 
nually,  or  at  certain  periods  of  years.  Among  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  celebrated  at  Athens,  the  agon  gymnicus,  the 
agon  Ne7neies  instituted  by  the  Argives  in  the  53d  G- 
lympiad,and  the  agon  Olympius  instituted  by  Hercules 
430  years  before  the  first  Olympiad. — The  Romans  al¬ 
so,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  instituted  contests  of  this 
kind.  The  emperor  Aurelian  established  one  under 
the  name  of  ag07i  soli's ,  the  contest  of  the  sun  ;  Diocle- 
sian  another,  which  he  called  agon  capitolinus ,  which 
was  celebrated  every  fourth  year,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Olympic  games.  Hence  the  years,  instead  of  lustra , 
are  sometimes  numbered  by  agones. 

Agon  also  signified  one  of  the  ministers  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  heathen  sacrifices,  and  whose  business  it 
was  to  strike  the  victim.  The  name  is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  hence,  that  standing  ready 
to  give  the  stroke,  he  asked,  Agon'?  or  Agone 9  Shall 
I  strike. 

AGONALES,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Salii. 

AGONALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  festivals  cele¬ 
brated  in  honour  of  Janus  or  the  god  Agonius,  whom 
the  Romans  invoked  before  undertaking  any  affair  of 
importance. 

AGONAL1S  circus,  now  La  Piazza  Navona,  a 
long,  large,  beautiful  street  in  the  heart  of  Rome,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  fountains,  and  the  obelisk  of  Caracalla,  still  re¬ 
taining  the  form  of  that  circus.  The  reason  of  the  name 
Agonalis  is  either  unknown  or  doubtful.  Ovid  seems 
to  derive  it  from  the  agones ,  or  solemn  games,  there 
celebrated  •,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Ludi Apollinares, 
or  Actiaci,  instituted  by  Augustus ;  whence  the  circus 
was  called  Apollinaris ;  also  Alexandrinus ,  from  the  em¬ 
peror  Alexander  Severus,  who  either  enclosed  or  re¬ 
paired  it. 

AGONISMA,  in  antiquity,  denotes  the  prize  given 
to  the  victor  in  any  combat  or  dispute. 

AGONISTARCHA,  from  <*yo>,  “  combat,”  and 
“  chief,”  in  antiquity,  seems  to  have  been  much 
the  same  with  agonotketa  ;  though  some  suggest  a  dif¬ 
ference,  making  it  the  office  of  the  former  to  preside  at 
and  direct  the  private  exercises  of  the  athletse,  which 
they  went  through  by  way  of  practice,  before  they 
made  their  appearance  on  the  public  theatres  or  amphi¬ 
theatres. 

AGONISTICI,  in  church  history,  a  name  given  by 
Donatus  to  such  of  his  disciples  as  he  sent  to  fairs,  mar¬ 
kets,  and  other  public  places,  to  propagate  his  doctrine  ; 
for  which  reason  they  were  also  called  Ci/'cutores ,  Cir- 
celliones ,  Catropitce. ,  Coropitce ,  and  at  Rome  Montenses. 
They  were  called  Agonistici,  from  the  Greek  «y#», 
“  combat,”  in  regard  they  were  sent  as  it  were  to  fight 
and  subdue  the  people  to  their  opinions. 

AGONIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  used  for  the 
day  on  which  the  rex  sacrori/771  sacrificed  a  victim,  as 
well  as  for  the  place  where  the  games  were  celebrated, 
otherwise  called  agon. 

AGONOTHETA,  or  Agonothetes,  in  Grecian 
antiquity,  was  the  president  or  superintendant  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  games  ;  who  not  only  defrayed  the  ex  pence  attend¬ 
ing  them,  but  inspected  the  manners  and  discipline  of 
the  athletse,  and  adjudged  the  prizes  to  the  victors. 

AGONY,  any  extreme  pain.  It  is.  also  used  for 
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the  pangs  of  death.  Much  of  the  terror  of  death  con-  Aj.fr,y 
sists  in  the  pangs  and  convulsions  wherewith  the  agony  ;| 
seems  attended  ;  though  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Agraiiaiu 
the  pain  in  such  cases  is  ordinarily  not  extremely  acute  ;  f 

a  course  of  pain  and  sickness  having  usually  stupified 
and  indisposed  the  nerves  for  any  quick  sensations. 

However,  various  means  have  been  thought  of  for  mi¬ 
tigating  the  agony  of  death.  Lord  Bacon  considers 
this  as  part  of  the  province  of  a  physician  ;  and  that 
not  only  where  such  a  mitigation  may  tend  to  a  reco¬ 
very,  but  also  when,  there  being  no  further  hope  of  a 
recovery,  it  can  only  tend  to  make  the  passage  out  of 
life  more  calm  and  easy.  Complacency  in  death,  which 
Augustus  so  much  desired,  is  certainly  no  small  part  of 
happiness.  Accordingly,  the  author  last  cited  ranks 
euthmiasia ,  or  the  art  of  dying  easily,  among  the  deside¬ 
rata  of  science  ;  and  does  not  even  seem  to  disapprove 
of  the  course  Epicurus  took  for  that  end, 

- -  Mine  stygias  ebi'ius  hausit  aquas. 

Opium  has  been  applied  for  this  purpose,  with  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  some,  but  the  condemnation  of  more. 

AGONYCLITiE,  or  Agonyclites,  in  church 
history,  a  sect  of  Christians,  in  the  7th  century,  who 
prayed  always  standing,  as  thinking  it  unlawful  to  kneel. 

AGORiEUS,  in  heathen  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  such  deities  as  had  statues  in  the  market¬ 
places  •,  particularly  Mercury,  whose  statue  was  to  be 
seen  in  almost  every  public  place. 

AGORANOMUS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  magi¬ 
strate  of  Athens,  who  had  the  regulation  of  weights 
and  measures,  the  prices  of  provisions,  &c. — The  ago~ 
ranomi,  at  Athens,  were  ten  in  number,  five  belonging 
to  the  city,  and  as  many  to  the  Piraeus  ;  though  others 
make  them  15  in  all,  of  whom,  they  assign  10  to  the  ci¬ 
ty.  To  these  a  certain  toll  or  tribute  was  paid  by  all 
who  brought  any  thing  to  sell  in  the  market. 

AGOUTI,  or  Acuti.  See  Mus. 

AGRA,  a  large  city  in  Hindostanon  the  river  Jum¬ 
na,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name.  The 
houses  consist  of  several  stories,  and  the  streets  are  so 
narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  palanqueen.  The  great¬ 
est  part  of  it  is  now  a  heap  of  ruin3,  and  nearly  unin¬ 
habited.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  liver  are  several 
handsome  tombs.  The  Taje  Mahal,  perhaps  the  most 
superb  mausoleum  in  the  world,  is  situated  about  three 
miles  below  the  city,  and  is  constructed  of  white  mar¬ 
ble  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  It  was  built  by  the 
emperor  Shah  Jehan  between  the  years  1631  and  1640, 
for  the  cemetery  of  his  wife,  and  i9  said  to  have  cost 
750,000k  sterling.  Agra  was  taken  from  the  Mogul* 
in  1784  by  Madajee  Sindia  the  Mahratta  chief,  and 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  successor  till  1803,  when 
it  was  captured  by  the  British  army  under  Lord  Lake. 

E.  Long.  76.  56.  N.  Lat.  27.  12. 

AGRARIAN  LAWS,  among  the  Romans,  those 
relating  to  the  division  and  distribution  of  lands  ;  of 
which  there  were  a  great  number  ;  but  that  called  the 
Agraria7i  Law ,  by  way  of  eminence,  was  published  by 
Spurius  Cassius,  about  the  year  of  Rome  268,  for  di¬ 
viding  the  conquered  lands  equally  among  ajl  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  limiting  the  number  of  acres  which  each 
citizen  might  enjoy. — The  Roman  lands  were  of  seve¬ 
ral  kinds;  some  conquered  from  the  enemies,  and  not 
yet  brought  to  the  public  account ;  others  brought  in¬ 
deed 
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Atranan  deed  to  the  public,  but  clandeftinely  ulurped  by  pri¬ 
vate  great  men  j  laftly,  others  purchased  with  the  pub- 
Agrirola.  jjc  order  to  be  divided.  Agrarian  laws, 

v  either  for  dividing  lands  taken  from  the  enemy,  or  the 
public  lands,  or  thofe  purchafed  with  the  public  mo¬ 
ney,  were  eafily  paffed  without  difturbance  ;  but  tbol'e 
whereby  private  rich  men  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
lands,  and  the  common  people  put  in  pofl’eflion  of  what 
had  been  held  by  the  nobility’,  were  never  attempted 
without  great  difturbances. 

Several  have  pleaded  for  the  necelfity  of  agrarian 
laws  among  us  :  but  no  author  has  entered  fo  deeply 
into  the  fubject  as  Mr  Harrington  in  his  Oceana ; 
which  the  reader  may  eonfult. 

AGREDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Oaftile,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Arragon,  and  about  three  leagues  feuth- 
weft  of  Taracon. 

AGRIA,  called  by  the  Germans  Eger,  is  a  fmall 
but  ftrong  town  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  is  a  bifliop’s 
fee.  It  is  iituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  and 
has  a  citadel  called  Eriau'.  It  was  belieged  by  the 
Turks  in  1552,  with  70,000  men  :  but  they  loft  8000 
in  one  day,  and  were  obliged  to  rail'e  the  liege,  though 
the  garrilon  conlifted  only  of  2000  Hungarians,  alfiil- 
ed  by  the  women,  who  performed  wonders  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  However,  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  Maho¬ 
met  III.  in  1596  but  was  retaken  by’  the  emperor  in 
1687  :  linee  which  time  it  has  continued  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  houie  of  Auftria.  It  is  47  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Buda,  and  55  fouth-weft  of  C'afl’ovia.  E.  Long. 
20.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  10. 

AGRICOLA,  CxyEus  Julius,  born  at  Frejus  in 
Provence,  was,  in  efpafian’s  time,  made  lieutenant  to 
^  ettius  Bolanus  in  Britain  ;  and  upon  his  return,  was 
ranked  by  that  emperor  among  the  patricians,  and 
made  governor  of  Aquitania.  This  poll  he  held  three 
years  •,  and  upon  his  return  was  chofen  conful,  and  af¬ 
terward  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  where  he  great¬ 
ly  diftinguiihed  bimfelf.  He  reformed  many  abufes  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  avarice  or  negligence  of  former  gover¬ 
nors,  put  a  ftop  to  extortion,  and  caufed  juftice  to  be 
impartially  adminiftered.  'S  efpafian  dying  about  this 
time,  his  fon  Titus,  knowing  the  great  merit  of  Agri¬ 
cola,  continued  him  in  the  government.  In  the  fpring 
he  marched  towards  the  north,  where  he  made  feme 
new  conquefts,  and  ordered  forts  to  be  built  for  the 
Romans  to  winter  in.  He  fpent  the  following  winter 
in  concerting  fchemes  to  bring  the  Britons  to  conform 
to  the  Roman  cuftoms.  He  thought  the  heft  way  of 
diverting  them  from  rifing  and  taking  arms,  was  to 
feften  their  rough  manners,  by  propoling  to  them  new 
kinds  of  pleafure,  and  infpiring  them  with  a  defire  of 
imitating  the  Roman  manners.  Soon  after  this,  the 
country  was  adorned  with  magnificent  temples,  porti¬ 
coes,  baths,  and  many  other  fine  buildings.  The  Britiih 
nobles  had  at  length  their  fens  educated  in  learning  5 
and  they  who  before  had  the  utmoft  averfion  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  language,  now  began  to  ftudy  it  with  great  aili- 
duitv  :  they  wore  likewife  the  Roman  habit  •,  and,  as 
Tacitus  obferves,  they  were  brought  to  confider  thofe 
things  as  marks  of  poiitenefs,  which  were  onlv  fo  many 
badges  of  flavery.  Agricola,  in  his  third  campaign,  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  the  Tweed ;  and  in  his  fourth,  he  fub- 
dued  the  nations  betwixt  the  Tweed  and  the  friths 
of  Edinburgh  and  Clyde,  into  which  the  rivers 


Glotta  and  Bodotria  difeharge  themfelvesj  and  here  he 
built  fortreffes  to  Iliut  up  the  nations  yet  unconquered. 
In  his  fifth,  he  marched  beyond  the  friths }  where  he 
made  feme  new  acquiiitions,  and  fixed  garrifens  along 
the  weftern  coafts,  over  againft  Ireland.  In  his  fixth 
campaign  he  palled  the  river  Bodotria  j  ordering  his 
fleet,  the  firft  which  the  Romans  ever  had  in  thofe 
parts,  to  row  along  the  coafts,  and  take  a  view  of  the 
northern  parts.  In  the  following  fpring,  the  Britons 
raifed  an  army  of  30,000  men  >  and  the  command  was 
given  to  Galgacus,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  made 
an  excellent  fpeech  to  his  countrymen  on  this  occauon. 
Agricola  likewife  addreffed  his  men  in  very  ftrong  and 
eloquent  terms.  The  Romans  gained  the  victory,  and 
10,000  of  the  Britons  are  faid  to  have  been  killed. 
This  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian  •, 
who,  growing  jealous  of  the  glory  of  Agricola,  recall¬ 
ed  him,  under  pretence  of  making  him  governor  of 
Syria.  Agricola  died  loon  after ;  and  his  death  is 
fufpected  to  have  been  occafioned  by  poifen  given  him 
by  that  emperor.  Tacitus  the  hiltorian  married  his 
daughter,  wrote  his  life,  and  laments  bis  death  in  the 
moll  pathetic  manner. 

Agricola,  George,  a  German  phyfician,  famous 
for  his  fkill  in  metals.  He  was  born  at  Glaucha,  in 
Mifnia,  the  24th  of  March  1494.  The  dilcoveries 
which  he  made  in  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  gave  him 
fo  great  a  defire  of  examining  accurately  into  every 
thing  relating  to  metals,  that  though  he  had  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  pliyfic  at  Joachimftal  by  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  ftill  profecuted  his  ftudy  of  folfils  with  great 
aifiduity  •,  and  at  length  removed  to  Chemnitz,  where 
he  entirely  devoted  himfelf  to  this  ftudy.  He  ipent- 
in  purluit  of  it  the  peniion  he  had  of  Maurice  duke  of 
Saxony,  and  part  of  his  own  eftate  j  fe  that  he  reaped 
more  reputation  than  profit  from  his  labours.  He  wrote 
feveral  pieces  upon  this  and  other  fubjedis  ;  and  died 
at  Chemnitz  the  21ft  of  November  1555,  a  very  firm 
Papill.  In  his  younger  year’s  he  feemed  not  averle  to 
the  Proteltant  doctrine  :  and  he  highly  dilapproved  of 
the  icandalous  traffic  of  indulgences,  and  feveral  other 
things  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  following  lines- 
of  his  were  polled  up  in  the  llreets  of  Zwickaw,  in  the. 
year  1519 : 

Si  nos  inject  a  Jalvebit  eijlula  nummo, 

Hen  nimiutn  infelix  tu  mi  hi,  pauper,  eris  ! 

Si  nos,  Chrijle,  tua  Jervatos  morte  bcajli , 

Turn  nihil  infelix  tu  miki,  pauper,  eris. 

If  wealth  alone  falvation  can  procure, 

H  ow  fad  a  Hate  for  ever  waits  the  poor  ! 

But  if  thou,  Chrift,  our  only  faviour  be, 

Thy  merits  ftill  may  blefs  ev’n  poverty  ! 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  however,  he  had  attack¬ 
ed  the  Protellant  religion  :  which  rendered  him  fe 
odious  to  the  Lutherans,  that  they  fullered  his  body 
to  remain  unburied  for  five  day3  together  •,  fo  that  it 
was  obliged  to  be  removed  from  Chemnitz  to  Zeits, 
where  it  was  interred  in  the  principal  church. 

Agricoi.a,  John ,  a  Saxon  divine,  born  at  Eifleben 
in  1492.  He  went  as  chaplain  to  Count  Mansfeld, 
when  that  nobleman  attended  the  elector  of  Saxony  to 
the  diet  at  Spire  in  1526,  and  that  of  Augfburg  in  1  >30. 
He  was  of  a  reftlefs,  ambitious  temper,  rivalled  and 

wrote 
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Agricola,  wrote  again  ft  MelanCthon,  and  gave  Count  Mansfeld 
— ~ ~v  — ■■ '  occafion  to  reproach  him  feverely.  He  obtained  a  pro- 
fefforfliip  at  V.  itteinberg,  where  he  taught  particular 
doctrines,  and  became  founder  of  the  feCt  of  Antino- 
mians  •,  which  occafioned  warm  difputes  between  him 
and  Luther,  who  had  before  been  his  very  good  friend. 
But  though  he  was  never  able  to  recover  the  favour 


either  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  or  of  Luther,  he  receiv-  Agricola, 
ed  fome  confolation  from  the  fame  he  acquired  at  Her-  v—-—\r — 
lin :  where  he  became  preacher  at  court ;  and  was  cbo- 
fen  in  1548,  in  conjunction  with  Julius  Phlug  and 
Michael  Heldingus,  to  compofe  the  famous  Interim , 
which  made  i'o  much  noiie  in  the  world.  He  died  at 
Berlin  in  1566. 
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Definition.  \  GRICULTURE  in  general,  or  in  the  abftraCt, 
may  be  defined  to  be,  The  art  of  making  the 
earth  to  produce  in  large  quantities,  and  in  the  great- 
eft  perfection  of  which  their  nature  is  capable,  thole 
vegetables  which  are  necelfary  to  the  fubfiftence,  or 
Differs  from  ufcful  for  the  accommodation  of  mankind.  Agrieul- 
gardening.  ture  differs  from  gardening  in  this  refpeCt,  that  the 
gardener  is  chiefly  occupied  in  rearing  fmall  quantities 
of  the  nicer  and  more  delicate  vegetables,  which  are 
rather  valued  as  objeCts  of  luxury  than  as  articles  of 
food  \  whereas  the  agriculturift  labours  upon  a  larger 
fcale,  with  a  view  to  iupply  himlelt  and  his  countrymen 
3  with  the  necefl’aries  of  life. 

Is  a  fepa-  In  civilized  focieties  agriculture,  or  the  cultivation 
rate  art.  0f  t|le  f0j|;  becomes  a  feparate  bulinefs  or  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  agriculturifts,  or  the  perfons  engaged  in 
agriculture,  receive  the  appellation  of  fanners  or  huf 
^  bondmen. 

Includes  the  To  enable  the  agriculturift  or  lmfbandman  to  con- 
rearing  of  duCt  his  bulinefs  with  fuccels,  it  is  necelfary  that  he 
cattle.  fhould  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  mere  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  foil,  or  the  rearing  of  vegetables.  The 
vegetables  which  are  capable  of  affording  a  comfort¬ 
able  fubfiftence  to  the  human  conftitution  are  few  in 
number  ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  fhat 
they  cannot  be  profitably  fown  and  reproduced  year 
after  year  upon  the  flame  f'pot  of  ground.  Hence  it 
becomes  necefl'ary  at  times  to  rear  upon  it  grades  or 
other  vegetables  which  are  unfit  for  affording  nouriflt- 
ment  to  man.  But  although  men  cannot  eat  grafs, 
they  may,  nevertbelefs,  contrive  to  obtain  fubfiftence 
from  it  in  an  indirect  manner.  They  may  give  it  to 
cattle,  whofe  ordinary  and  natural  food  it  is  j  and  hav¬ 
ing  thus,  as  it  were,  converted  the  grafs  into  the  flefh 
_u)f  animals,  they  can  devour  thefe  animals  ;  and  in  this 
way,  obtain  a  richer  and  more  llimulating  food  than 
any  vegetable  production  can  poflibly  afford :  It  is 
therefore  a  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  lmfbandman  to 
rear  and  to  feed  thofe  animals  which  are  ufed  as  food 
in  the  fociety  of  which  he  is  a  member,  that  he  may 
be  enabled  at  all  times  to  derive  profit  from  the  por¬ 
tion  of  territory  that  he  cultivates.  It  is  alfo  necefl'ary 
towards  conducting  his  operations  with  fuccefs,  that  he 
fhould  rear  and  feed  other  animals,  not  as  a  fource  of 
human  fubfiftence,  but  for  the  fake  of  the  fervices 
which  they  are  capable  of  affording ;  for  it  has  pleafed 
the  beneficent  Contriver  of  this  world,  to  place  upon 
it  beings  of  a  fubordinate  nature,  capable  of  aflifting 
mankind  in  their  labours  without  being  degraded  by 
the  ftate  of  fervitude  in  which  they  are  placed.  To  the 
cultivators  of  the  foil,  thefe  animals,  from  their  ftrength 
and  patience  of  labour,  are  particularly  ufleful,  and 


even  abiolutcly  necefl’ary  in  our  cold  and  barren  cli¬ 
mates.  They  mull  therefore  be  fed  and  lodged  with 
the  greateft  care.  ^ 

Hence  the  employment  of  the  hufbandman  is  of  an  Importance 
extenfive  nature,  requiring  much  forefight,  and  a  confi-  of  the  art. 
derable  knowledge  of  the  relations  that  fubfift  between 
the  moft  important  objects  in  nature — the  foil,  the  flea- 
ions,  the  animals,  and  the  plants,  flo  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fubfiftence  of  mankind.  It  is  by  bring¬ 
ing  to  perfection  this  art  that  man  becomes  truly  the 
lord  of  the  univerfe.  He  fubdues  by  his  oiierations 
every  part  of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  acquires  over 
the  animals  which  inhabit  it,  a  flolid  right  of  dominion 
or  of  property,  in  eonfequence  of  having  reared,  and 
allorded  them  fubfiftence  by  his  fkill  and  his  labour. 

He  ufes  them  indeed  as  food  but  before  he  can  do  fo, 
he  mull  firft  bellow  upon  them  fubfiftence,  attend  to 
their  multiplication,  and  to  their  health  and  welfare. 

As  they  polfel’s  no  forefight,  the  purpofe  to  which  they 
are  dellined  is  to  them  no  evil. 

It  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this 
important  art  of  agriculture  has  flouriihed,  that  nations 
have  been,  or  ever  can  be,  permanently  profperous. 

Every  improvement  that  is  made  in  it  is  a  moral  bene¬ 
fit  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  by  increafing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  human  food,  or  facilitating  the  production  of 
it,  one  of  two  things  mull  always  happen  :  Either  the 
number  of  our  fpeeies  will  lie  increaied,  that  is  to  fay, 
a  greater  multitude  of  rational  and  intelligent  beings 
will  exift  in  the  creation  ;  or  a  greater  number  of  tliofle 
who  already  exift,  will  find  ieifuro  for  the  improvement 
of  their  intellectual  characters  bv  fludying  and  carry¬ 
ing  to  perfection  the  flciences  and  arts.  Thus,  the 
ftrength  of  nations  is  incrcafed  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  their  foil  is  fkilfully  cultivated,  and 
their  independence  is  fecured  by  finding  upon  the  fpot 
which  they  inhabit  all  that  is  necefl’ary  for  their  fub¬ 
fiftence.  <5 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumftance,  that  the  art  of  the  Its  advrni* 
hufbandman,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  others,  and  atta8'es  t0 
all  times  indifpenfable  to  human  exillence,  is  in  every 1  radife^it 
refpeCt  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  thofe  engaged  in  it. 1 
The  practice  of  it  beflows  health  upon  the  body  j  and 
by  the  variety  of  occupations  which  it  affords,  it  alfo 
beflows  a  confiderable  degree  of  reflection  upon  the 
minds  of  the  lowell  perfons  occupied  in  it  j  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  prevents  their  acquiring  that  fpirit  of 
artifice  and  cunning,  which  in  all  countries  is  apt 
to  degrade  the  character  of  thofe  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
ferior  branches  of  commercial  employment.  Nor  does 
it  fail,  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  to  produce  a 
more  candid  and  liberal  character  than  any  other  em¬ 
ployment, 


History. 

ployment.  No  British  husbandman  has  ever  refused 
or  even  hesitated  to  allow  to  be  communicated  to  the 
public  every  branch  of  his  art,  and  every  improvement 
which  he  and  his  forefathers  may  have  made  in  it ; 
whereas,  in  all  the  branches  of  manufacture  or  of  com¬ 
merce,  every  transaction,  as  far  as  possible,  is  covered 
with  a  mysterious  veil  of  secrecy,  and  every  improve¬ 
ment,  as  far  as  possible,  is  concealed  by  its  inventor,  and 
7  sometimes  undoubtedly  perishes  with  him. 

History.  The  antiquity  of  this  art  is  undoubtedly  beyond 
that  of  all  others  ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Scripture, 
that  Adam  was  sent  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till 
the  ground;  and,  this  being  the  case,  he  certainly 
must  have  known  how  to  do  so. — It  would  be  ridicu¬ 
lous,  however,  to  imagine  that  he  Was  acquainted  with 
all  the  methods  of  plowing,  harrowing,  fallowing, 
&c.  which  are  now  made  use  of ;  and  it  would  be 
equally  so  to  suppose,  that  he  used  such  clumsy  and 
unartful  instruments  as  wooden  hooks,  horns  of  oxen, 
&c.  to  dig  the  ground,  which  were  aftenvards  employ¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose  by  certain  savages  $  but  as  we  know 
nothing  of  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
situated,  we  can  know  as  little  concerning  his  method 
of  agriculture. 

The  prodigious  length  of  life  which  the  antedilu¬ 
vians  enjoyed,  must  have  been  very  favourable  to  the 
advancement  of  arts  and  sciences,  especially  agriculture, 
to  which  it  behoved  them  to  apply  themselves  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner,  in  order  to  procure  their  subsistence. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  even  in  the  antediluvian 
world,  arts  and  sciences  had  made  great  progress,  nay, 
might  be  farther  advanced  in  some  respects  than  they 
are  at  present.  Of  this,  however,  we  can  form  no 
judgment,  as  there  are  no  histories  of  those  times,  and 
the  Scripture  gives  us  very  slight  hints  concerning 
these  matters. 

No  doubt,  by  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  flood, 
which  overwhelmed  the  whole  world,  many  sciences 
would  be  entirely  lost,  and  agriculture  would  suffer  j  as 
it  was  impossible  that  Noah  or  his  children  could  put 
in  practice,  or  perhaps  know,  all  the  different  methods 
of  cultivating  the*groond  that  were  formerly  used.  The 
common  methods,  however,  we  cannot  but  suppose  to 
have  been  known  to  him  and  his  children,  and  by  them 
transmitted  to  their  posterity  5  so  that  as  long  as  man¬ 
kind  continued  in  one  body  without  being  dispersed 
into  different  nations,  the  arts,  agriculture  especially, 
would  necessarily  advance  ;  and  that  they  did  so,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  undertaking  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  It  is 
from  the  -dispersion  of  mankind  consequent  upon  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  that  we  must  date  the  origin  of 
savage  nations.  In  all  societies  where  different  arts  are 
cultivated,  there  are  some  persons  who  have  a  kind  of 
general  knowledge  of  most  of  those  practised  through 
the  whole  society,  while  others  are  in  a  manner  ignorant 
of  every  one  of  them.  If  we  suppose  a  few  people  of 
understanding  to  separate  from  the  rest,  and  become  the 
founders  of  a  nation,  it  will  probably  be  a  civilized 
one,  and  the  arts  will  begin  to  flourish  from  its  very 
origin  ;  but,  if  a  nation  is  founded  bv  others  whose 
intellects  are  in  a  manner  callous  to  every  human  science 
(and  of  this  kind  there  are  many  in  the  most  learned 
countries),  the  little  knowledge  or  memory  of  art  that 
was  among  the  original  founders  will  be  lost,  and  such 
a  people  will  continue  in  a  state  of  barbarism  foi  manv 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 
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ages,  unless  the  arts  be  brougbt  to  them  from  other 
nations. 

From  this,  or  similar  causes,  all  nations  of  equal  an¬ 
tiquity  have  not  been  equally  savage,  nor  is  there  any 
solid  reason  for  concluding  that  all  nations  were  origi¬ 
nally  unskilled  in  agriculture  j  though,  as  we  know  not 
the  original  instruments  of  husbandry  used  by  mankind 
when  living  in  one  society,  we  cannot  fix  the  date  of 
the  improvements  in  this  art.  Different  nations  have 
always  been  in  a  different  state  of  civilization  ;  and  a- 
griculture,  as  well  as  other  arts,  has  always  been  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  improvement  among  different  nations 
at  the  same  time. 

From  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  eastern  nations,  we 
have  reason  to  think,  that  agriculture  has  at  all  times 
been  understood  by  them  in  considerable  perfection  ; 
seeing  they  were  always  supplied  not  only  with  the  ne¬ 
cessaries,  but  the  greatest  luxuries  of  life. 

As  soon  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham  were  settled 
in  Palestine,  they  generally  became  husbandmen,  from 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the  lowest  branch  of 
the  family  of  Benjamin.  High  rank  or  birth  did  not 
at  that  time  make  any  distinction,  for  agriculture  was 
considered  as  the  most  honourable  of  all  employments  ; 
witness  the  illustrious  examples  of  Gideon,  Saul,  and 

David. 

The  Chaldeans,  who  inhabited  the  country  where 
agriculture  had  its  birth,  carried  that  valuable  art  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  unknown  in  former  times.  They 
cultivated  their  lands  with  great  assiduity,  and  seem  to 
have  found  out  some  means  of  restoring  fertility  to  an 
exhausted  soil,  by  having  plentiful  harvests  in  succes¬ 
sion  5  on  which  account  they  were  not  obliged,  as  their 
predecessors  had  been,  to  change  their  situations,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  for  themselves  and  their  nu¬ 
merous  flocks  and  herds. 

The  Egyptians,  who  from  the  natural  fertility  of 
their  country  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  raised 
every  year  vast  quantities  of  corn,  were  so  sensible  of 
the  blessings  resulting  from  agriculture,  that  they  ascri¬ 
bed  the  invention  of  that  art  to  Osiris.  They  also  re¬ 
garded  Isis,  their  second  deity,  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
the  use  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  before  grew  wild  in 
the  fields,  and  were  not  applied  by  that  people  to  the 
purposes  of  food.  Their  superstitious  gratitude  was  car¬ 
ried  so  far,  as  to  worship  those  animals  which  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  tillage,  and  even  the  produce  of  their  lands, 
as  leeks,  onions,  &c. 

The  divine  honours  paid  to  Bacchus  in  India  were 
derived  from  the  same  source,  he  being  considered  in 
that  country  as  the  inventor  of  planting  vineyards,  and 
the  other  arts  attendant  upon  agriculture. 

It  is  also  related  of  the  ancient  Persians,  on  the  most 
respectable  authority,  that  their  kings  laid  aside  their 
grandeur  once  every  month  to  eat  with  husbandmen. 

This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  they  held  agriculture  ]  for  at  that  time  arts  were 
practised  among  that  people  in  great  perfection,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  of  weaving,  needle- work,  and  embroidery. 

The  precepts  of  their  religion  taught  by  their  ancient 
magi,  or  priests,  included  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

The  saint  among  them  was  obliged  to  work  out  his  sal¬ 
vation  by  pursuing  all  the  labours  of  agriculture  :  And 
it  was  a  maxim  of  the  Zendavesta,  that  he  who  sow* 
the  ground  with  care  and  diligence,  acquires  a  greater 
*  O  0  degree 
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degree  of  religious  merit,  than  he  could  have  gained  by 
the  repetition  of  ten  thousand  prayers. 

The  Phoenicians,  so  well  known  in  Scripture  by  the 
name  of  Philistines ,  were  also  remarkable  for  their  at¬ 
tention  to  and  skill  in  agriculture.  But  finding  them¬ 
selves  too  much  disturbed  and  confined  by  the  incursions 
and  conquests  of  the  Israelites,  they  spread  themselves 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  and  carried  with  them  their  knowledge  in  the 
arts  of  cultivation. 

Mago,  a  famous  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  is 
said  to  have  written  no  less  than  28  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  which  Columella  tells  us  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  the  express  order  of  the  Roman  senate.  We 
are  informed  by  the  ancient  writers,  that  Ceres  was 
born  in  Sicily,  where  she  first  invented  the  arts  of  til¬ 
lage  and  of  sowing  corn.  For  this  essential  service, 
she  was,  agreeably  to  the  superstition  of  those  ages, 
deified  and  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  plenty.  The 
truth  of  this  is,  that,  in  the  time  of  Ceres,  the  island, 
through  her  endeavours  and  the  industry  of  the  people, 
became  very  fruitful  in  corn  ;  and  agriculture  was  there 
esteemed  so  honourable  an  employment,  that  even  their 
kings  did  not  disdain  to  practise  it  with  their  own 
hands. 

But  time,  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  arts,  often 
caused  them  to  be  forgotten  when  they  “were  removed 
from  the  place  of  their  origin.  The  descendants  of 
Noah,  who  settled  in  Europe,  doubtless  carried  their 
knowledge  of  agriculture  with  them  into  the  regions 
which  they  successively  occupied.  But  those  who  took 
possession  of  Greece  were  such  an  uncivilized  race,  that 
they  fed  on  roots,  herbs,  and  acorns,  after  the  manner 
of  beasts.  Pelasgus  had  taught  them  the  culture  of 
the  oak,  and  the  use  of  acorns  as  food  ;  for  which 
service,  we  are  told,  divine  honours  w'ere  paid  him  by 
the  people. 

The  Athenians,  who  were  the  first  people  that  ac¬ 
quired  any  tincture  of  politeness,  taught  the  use  of  corn 
to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  They  also  instructed  them 
how  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed.  This  art,  we  are  told,  was 
taught  them  by  Triptolemus.  The  Greeks  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  bread  was  more  wholesome,  and  its  taste 
more  delicate,  than  that  of  acorns  and  the  wild  roots  of 
the  fields  ;  accordingly  they  thanked  the  gods  for  such 
an  unexpected  and  beneficial  present,  and  honoured 
their  benefactor. 

As  the  arts  of  cultivation  increased,  and  the  bles¬ 
sings  they  afforded  became  generally  experienced,  the 
people  soon  preferred  them  to  whatever  the  ravages  of 
conquest,  and  the  cruel  depredations  of  savage  life, 
could  procure.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that  the 
Athenian  kings,  thinking  it  more  glorious  to  govern  a 
small  state  wisely,  than  to  aggrandise  themselves,  and 
enlarge  the  extent  of  their  dominions  by  foreign  con¬ 
quest,  withdrew  their  subjects  from  war,  and  mostly 
employed  them  in  cultivating  the  earth.  Thus,  by 
continued  application,  they  brought  agriculture  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection,  and  soon  reduced  it  to 
an  art. 

Hesiod  was  the  first  we  know  of  among  the  Greeks 
who  wrote  on  this  interesting  subject.  According  to 
the  custom  of  the  oriental  authors,  he  wrote  in  poetry, 
and  embellished  his  poem  with  luxuriant  description 
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and  sublime  imagery.  He  calls  his  poem  Works  and 
Days,  because  agriculture  requires  exact  observations 
on  times  and  seasons. 

Xenophon  has  also,  in  his  Oeconomics,  remarked, 
that  agriculture  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the  arts.  For, 
says  he,  “  where  agriculture  succeeds  prosperously, 
there  the  arts  thrive  5  but  where  the  earth  necessarily 
lies  uncultivated,  there  the  other  arts  are  destroyed.” 

Other  eminent  Greek  writers  upon  agriculture  were, 
Democritus  of  Abdera,  Socraticus,  Archytas  Taren- 
tinus,  Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus,  from  whom  the  art 
received  considerable  improvements. 

The  ancient  Romans  esteemed  agriculture  so  honour¬ 
able  an  employment,  that  the  most  illustrious  senators 
of  the  empire,  in  the  intervals  of  public  concerns,  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  to  this  profession  ;  and  such  was  the 
simplicity  of  those  ages,  that  they  assumed  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  magnificence  and  splendour,  or  of  majesty,  but 
when  they  appeared  in  public.  At  their  return  from 
the  toils  of  war,  the  taking  of  cities,  and  the  subduing 
of  hostile  nations,  their  greatest  generals  were  impatient 
till  they  were  again  employed  in  the  arts  of  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Regulus,  when  in  Africa,  requested  of  the  senate 
to  be  recalled,  lest  his  farm  might  suffer,  for  want  of 
proper  cultivation,  in  his  absence,  and  the  senate  wrote 
him  for  answer,  that  it  should  be  taken  care  of  at  the 
public  expence,  while  he  continued  to  lead  their  ar¬ 
mies. 

Cato  the  censor,  after  having  governed  extensive 
provinces,  and  subdued  many  warlike  nations,  did  not 
think  it  below  his  dignity  to  write  a  Treatise  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  work  (as  we  are  told  by  Servius)  he 
dedicated  to  bis  own  son,  it  being  the  first  Latin  trea¬ 
tise  written  on  this  important  subject;  and  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  all  its  purity,  in  the  manner  that 
Cato  wrote  it. 

Varro  composed  a  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  and 
on  a  more  regular  plan.  This  work  is  embellished 
with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  erudition  of  that  learned 
author,  who  died  28  vears  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  sera.  Virgil  who  lived  about  the  same 
time,  has,  in  his  Georgies,  adorned  this  subject  with 
the  language  of  the  Muses,  and  finely  illustrated  the 
precepts  and  rules  of  husbandry  left  by  Flesiod,  Mago, 
and  Varro. 

Columella,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Claudius,  wrote  12  books  on  husbandry,  replete 
with  important  instruction. 

From  this  period  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Constantine 
Poganatus,  husbandry  continued  in  a  declining  state  ; 
but  that  wise  emperor  caused  a  large  collection  of  the 
most  useful  precepts  relating  to  agriculture  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  best  writers,  and  published  them  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Geoponics.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  he 
made  this  collection  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  is  not  improbable,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  after  he  had  conquered  the  Saracens  and  Arabians, 
he  not  only  practised  and  encouraged,  but  studied  the 
arts  of  peace,  fixing  his  principal  attention  on  agricul¬ 
ture  as  their  best  foundation. 

After  the  death  of  Constantine,  however,  the  in¬ 
creasing  attention  of  the  people  to  commerce,  and  the 
ignorance  and  gross  superstition  of  the  ages  which  suc¬ 
ceeded,  seem  to  have  rendered  agriculture  an  almost  ne¬ 
glected 
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glected  science.  The  irruptions  of  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  soon  abolished  any  improved  system.  These  innu¬ 
merable  and  enterprising  barbarians,  who  overran  all 
Europe,  were  originally  shepherds  or  hunters,  like  the 
present  Tartars  and  the  savages  of  America.  They 
contented  themselves  with  possessing,  without  labour  or 
trouble,  those  vast  countries  rendered  deserts  by  their 
own  ravages,  cultivating  only  a  very  small  spot  near 
their  habitations  ;  and  in  this  trifling  husbandry  only 
the  meanest  slaves  ■were  employed  :  so  that  the  art  itself, 
which  formerly  was  thought  worthy  of  the  study  of 
kings,  was  now  looked  upon  as  mean  and  ignoble  ;  a 
prejudice  which  is  scarcely  effaced  at  present,  or  at  least 
but  very  lately. — During  this  period,  therefore,  we  find 
no  vestiges  of  any  thing  tolerably  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  No  new  attempts  -were  made  to  revive  it,  or  to 
improve  it,  till  the  year  1478)  when  Crescenzio  pub¬ 
lished  an  excellent  performance  on  the  subject  at  Flo¬ 
rence.  This  roused  the  slumbering  attention  of  his 
countrymen,  several  of  whom  soon  followed  his  example. 
Among  these  Tatti,  Stephano  Augustino  Gallo,  Sanso¬ 
vino,  Lauro,  and  Tarello,  deserve  particular  notice. 

At  what  time  agriculture  was  introduced  into  Bri¬ 
tain  is  uncertain.  When  Julius  Csesar  first  invaded 
this  island,  it  was  not  wholly  unknown.  That  con¬ 
queror  was  of  opinion,  that  agriculture  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  some  of  those  colonies  from  Gaul  which  had 
settled  in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  about  100  years 

*  ^tnr  before  the  Roman  invasion*. 

bb.  t.  *t.,s  not  to  expected  that  we  can  now  be  acquaint¬ 

ed  with  many  of  the  practices  of  these  ancient  husband¬ 
men.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  were  not  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  use  of  manures,  particularly  marl. 

+  W"I  y„t.  This  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Pliny  f ,  who  tells  us, 
XY11,  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Gaul  and  of  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  that  its  effects  continued  83  years  ;  and  that  no 
man  was  ever  known  to  marl  his  field  twice,  &c. — It 
is  highly  probaftle,  too,  that  lime  was  at  this  time  also 
used  as  a  manure  in  Britain,  it  being  certainly  made 
use  of  in  Gaul  for  this  purpose  at  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar’s  invasion. 


The  establishment  of  the  Romans  in  Britain  produ¬ 
ced  great  improvements  in  agriculture,  insomuch  that 
prodigious  quantities  of  corn  were  annually  exported 
from  the  island  ;  but  when  the  Roman  power  began  to 
decline,  this,  like  all  the  other  arts,  declined  also,  and 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  departure  of  that 
people.  The  unhappy  Britons  were  now  exposed  to 
frequent  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Piets,  who  destroy- 
ed  the  liuits  of  their  labours,  and  interrupted  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  art.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Sax¬ 
ons  in  the  year  449,  they  were  involved  in  such  long 
wars,  and  underwent  so  many  calamities,  that  the  hus- 
bandmeu  gradually  lost  much  of  their  skill,  and  were  at 
last  driven  from  those  parts  of  their  country  which  were 
most  proper  for  cultivation. 

After  the  Britons  retired  into  Wales,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  laws  made  relative  to  this  art,  that  agri¬ 
culture  was  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  le¬ 
gislature,  yet  their  instruments  appear  to  have  been  very 
unartful.  It  was  enacted  that  no  man  should  undertake 
to  guide  a  plough  who  could  not  make  one  ;  and  that 
the  driver  should  make  the  ropes  of  twisted  willows, 
witn  which  it  was  drawn.  It  was  usual  for  six  or  eight 
persons  to  form  themselves  into  a  society  for  fitting  out 


one  of  these  ploughs,  providing  it  with  oxen  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  ploughing  ;  and  many  minute  and 
curious  laws  were  made  for  the  regulation  of  such  so¬ 
cieties.  If  any  person  laid  dung  on  a  field  with  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor,  he  was  by  law  allowed  the 
use  of  that  land  for  one  year.  If  the  dung  was  carried 
out  in  a  cart  in  great  abundance,  be  was  to  have  the 
use  of  the  land  for  three  years.  Whoever  cut  down  a 
wood,  and  converted  the  ground  into  arable,  w'ith  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  was  to  have  the  use  of  it  for  five 
years.  If  any  one  folded  his  cattle,  for  one  year,  upon 
a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  another,  with  the  own¬ 
er’s  consent,  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  that  field  for 
five  years. 

Thus,  though  the  Britons  had  in  a  great  measure 
lost  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  they  appear  to  have 
been  very  assiduous  in  giving  encouragement  to  such  as 
would  attempt  a  revival  of  it;  but  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  things  were  not  at  present  in  so  good  a  state. 
1  hese  restless  and  haughty  warriors;  having  contract¬ 
ed  a  distaste  and  contempt  for  agriculture,  were  at 
pains  to  enact  laws  to  prevent  its  being  followed  by  any 
other  than  women  and  slaves.  When  they  first  arrived 
in  Britain,  they  had  no  occasion  for  this  art,  being 
supplied  by  the  natives  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life! 
After  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  Saxons 
subsisted  chiefly  by  plunder :  but  having  driven  out  or 
extirpated  most  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  divided 
their  lands  among  themselves,  they  found  themselves  in 
danger  of  starving,  there  being  now  no  enemy  to  plun¬ 
der  ;  and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to  aim- 
culture. 

The  Saxon  princes  and  great  men,  who,  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  lands,  had  received  the  greatest  shares,  are 
said  to  have  subdivided  their  estates  into  two  parts, 
which  were  called  the  in-lands  and  the  out-lands.  The 
in-lands  were  those  which  lay  most  contiguous  to  the 
mansion-house  ot  their  owner,  which  he  kept  in  his 
own  possession,  and  cultivated  by  his  slaves,  under  the 
direction  of  a  hail  iff,  lor  the  purpose  of  raising  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  family.  The  out-lands  were  those  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  house,  and  were  let  to  the 
ceorls ,  or  farmers  of  those  times,  at  very  moderate 
rents.  By  the  laws  of  Ina  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
who  reigned  in  the  end  of  the  seventh  and  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  a  farm  consisting  of  ten  hides, 
or  plough-lands,  was  to  pay  the  following  rent :  “  Ten 
casks  of  honey  ;  three  hundred  loaves  of  bread  ;  twelve 
casks  of  strong  ale  ;  thirty  casks  of  small  ale  ;  two 
oxen  ;  ten  wedders  ;  ten  geese  ;  twenty  hens  ;  ten 
cheeses;  one  cask  of  butter;  five  salmon;  twenty  pounds 
of  forage ;  and  one  hundred  eels.”  From  this  low 
rent,  the  imperfection  of  agriculture  at  that  time  is 
easily  discoverable  ;  but  it  is  still  more  so  from  the  low 
prices  at  which  land  was  then  sold.  In  the  ancient 
history  of  the  church  of  Ely,  published  by  Dr  Chile, 
there  are  accounts  of  many  purchases  of  lauds  by  JEdel- 
wold  the  founder  of  that  church,  and  by  other  bene¬ 
factors,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  in  the 
tenth  century.  By  a  comparison  of  these  accounts  it 
appears,  that  the  ordinary  price  of  an  acre  of  the  best 
land  in  that  part  of  England,  in  those  times,  was  no 
more  than  16  Saxon  pennies,  or  about  four  shillings  of 
our  money  :  a  very  trifling  price,  even  in  comparison 
with  that  of  other  commodities  at  the  same  time  :  for,  bv 
Q  o  2  comparing 
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comparing  other  accounts,  it  appears,  that  four  sheep 
were  then  equal  in  value  to  an  acre  of  the  best  land, 
and  one  horse  of  the  same  value  with  three  acres.  The 
frequent  and  deplorable  famines  which  afflicted  Eng¬ 
land  about  this  time,  are  further  instances  of  the  wretch¬ 
ed  state  of  agriculture.  In  1043,  a  quarter  of  wheat 
sold  for  60  Saxon  pennies  (15  of  our  shillings),  at  that 
time  equal  in  value  to  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  our  mo¬ 
ney  now. 

The  invasion  of  the  Normans  in  1066,  contributed 
very  much  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ;  for,  by 
that  event,  many  thousands  of  husbandmen  from  Flan¬ 
ders,  France,  and  Normandy,  settled  in  Britain,  ob¬ 
tained  estates  or  farms,  and  cultivated  them  after  the 
manner  of  their  country.  The  implements  of  husband¬ 
ry,  used  at  this  time,  were  of  the  same  kind  with  those 
employed  at  present  ;  but  some  of  them  were  less  per¬ 
fect  in  their  construction.  The  plough,  for  example, 
had  but  one  stilt  or  handle,  which  the  ploughman 
guided  with  one  hand,  having  in  his  other  hand  an  in¬ 
strument  which  served  both  for  cleaning  and  mending 
the  plough,  as  well  as  for  breaking  the  clods.  The 
Norman  plough  had  two  wheels  ;  and  in  the  light  soil 
of  Normandy,  was  commonly  drawn  by  one  or  two 
oxen  ;  but,  in  England,  a  greater  number  was  often 
necessary.  In  Wales,  the  person  who  conducted  the 
oxen  in  the  plough  walked  backwards.  Their  carts, 
harrows,  scythes,  sickles,  and  flails,  from  the  figures 
of  them  still  remaining,  appear  to  have  been  nearly  of 
the  same  construction  with  those  that  are  now  used.  In 
Wales  they  did  not  use  a  sickle  for  reaping  their  corns, 
but  an  instrument  like  the  blade  of  a  knife,  with  a 
wooden  handle  at  each  end. — Their  chief  manure,  next 
to  dune-,  seems  still  to  have  been  marl.  Summer-fal¬ 
lowing  of  lands  designed  for  wheat,  and  ploughing  them 
several  times,  appear  to  have  been  frequent  practices  of 
the  English  farmers  in  this  period. 

The  first  act  of  parliament  for  collecting  tolls  on  the 
highway  in  Scotland,  was  passed  in  1750,  for  repair¬ 
ing  the  road  from  Dunglass  bridge  to  Haddington.  In 
ten  years  after,  several  acts  followed  for  the  counties 
of  Edinburgh  and  Lanark,  and  for  making  the  roads 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  benefit  which 
agriculture  lias  derived  from  good  roads,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  estimate.  The  want  of  them  was  one  great 
cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  art  in  former  times. 

The  Revolution  in  1688  was  the  epoch  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  Corn  Laws,  to  which  very  great  influence  has 
been  ascribed,  both  on  the  agriculture  and  general 
prosperity  of  the  country.  In  1670,  exportation  was 
permitted,  whatever  the  price  might  be  ;  and  importa¬ 
tion  was  virtually  prohibited,  by  a  duty  of  16s.  per 
quarter,  when  wheat  did  not  exceed  53s.  qd. ;  of  8s. 

.  when  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  80s.;  and,  when 

above  80s.,  the  duty  of  5s.  4(1.,  imposed  by  the  act 
1 663,  continued  to  be  payable.  Still,  however,  as  there 
was  a  duty  payable  on  exportation  ;  and  as  importa¬ 
tion,  from  some  defect  in  the  law  respecting  the  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  prices  at  which  the  different  duties 
were  exigible,  still  continued  at  the  low  duty,  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  exportation  was  encouraged,  and  impor¬ 
tation  in  ordinary  cases  prohibited,  was  not  completely 
established  till  1688  and  1700.  In  the  former  of  these 
years,  a  bounty  of  ys.  a  quarter  was  given  on  exporta¬ 
tion,  when  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  48s.;  and 
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in  the  latter,  the  duties  ou  exportation  were  wholly  re¬ 
pealed.  Under  these  laws,  not  only  was  the  excess  of 
exports  very  considerable,  but  the  prices  of  grain,  down 
to  17 65,  were  much  lower  than  during  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  years  preceding  1688.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
inquire  how  far  these  laws  had  an  influence  in  producing 
this  phenomenon  ;  hut  the  facts  themselves  are  indis¬ 
putable.  Yet  the  mere  circumstance  of  large  exporta¬ 
tions  of  grain  does  by  no  means  prove  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture  ;  far  less  is  its  cheapness  in  the  home  mar¬ 
kets  any  evidence  of  the  comfortable  subsistence  of 
the  lower  orders.  Corn  seems  to  have  been  raised  in 
such  abundance,  not  merely  because  the  market  was 
extended  by  means  of  the  bounty,  but  because  there 
was  little  demand  for  other  products  of  the  soil,  which 
have,  since  that  time,  withdrawn  a  large  portion  of  the 
best  arable  land  from  the  growth  of  corn.  And  the 
price  was  low,  because  neither  the  number  nor  wealth 
of  the  consumers  had  increased  in  a  proportion  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  supply.  Before  the  accession  of  his 
present  Majesty,  the  number  of  acts  for  enclosure  was 
only  two  hundred  and  forty-four  ; — a  clear  proof  that 
agricultural  improvements  proceeded  much  more  slowly 
than  they  have  done  since.  And  it  cannot  be  disputed, 
that,  owing  to  the  imperfect  culture  of  that  period, 
when  ameliorating  crops  did  not  enter  largely  into  the 
courses  of  management,  any  given  extent  of  land  did 
not  produce  so  much  corn,  as  under  the  improved  rota¬ 
tions  of  modern  husbandry. 

The  exportation  of  wool  was  prohibited  in  1647,  -in 
1660,  and  in  1688  ;  and  the  prohibition  strictly  en¬ 
forced  by  subsequent  statutes.  The  effect  of  this  on 
its  price,  and  the  state  of  the  wool  trade,  from  the  earli¬ 
est  period  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  are  distinctly 
exhibited  by  the  learned  and  laborious  author  of  Me¬ 
moirs  on  Wool ,  printed  in  1747. 

The  swing  plough,  improved  by  Small,  the  thrashing 
machine ,  brought  to  perfection  by  Meikle,  and  the 
reaping  machine ,  now  in  a  very  promising  state,  by 
far  the  most  important  inventions  in  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery,  must  be  already  well  known  to  our  readers. 

The  great  line  of  distinction  between  the  present 
and  the  former  courses  of  cropping,  consists  in  the  al¬ 
ternation  of  what  are  called  exhausting  and  ameliorat¬ 
ing  crops.  The  best  cultivators  rarely  take  two  corn 
crops  in  succession  ;  but  a  culmiferous  crop  is  almost 
universally  succeeded,  in  all  well  cultivated  districts, 
by  a  leguminous  crop,  or  one  ofherbage,  cut  or  pastur¬ 
ed,  or  turnips,  cabbages,  rape,  &c. ;  or  when  the  soil  is 
unsuited  to  turnips,  by  a  fuinmer  fallow,  recurring  at  as 
distant  an  interval  as  the  state  of  the  soil,  in  regard  to 
cleanness,  will  permit.  In  common  language,  a  green 
or  a  pulse  crop,  or  a  plain  fallow,  is  interposed  between 
every  two  white  corn  crops.  These  green  crops  not 
only  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but,  when  sown 
in  rows,  as  most  of  them  usually  are,  they  afford  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  extirpating  weeds,  by  the  use  of  the  horse 
and  hand  hoe  ;  and  even  when  sown  broadcast,  by 
their  complete  possession  of  the  ground,  if  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  prepared,  the  growtli  of  weeds  is  effectually 
checked.  In  other  respects,  these  intermediate  crops 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  every  good  course  of 
management.  Whether  they  be  eaten  on  the  ground, 
or  carried  to  the  farm-houses  and  straw-yards,  much 
valuable  manure  is  obtaiued  from  their  consumption  ; 

and 
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and  on  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  when  only  a  part  of  a 
turnip  crop  is  eaten  by  sheep  on  the  ground,  the  greatest 
defect  of  such  land  is  removed  by  their  treading;  and, 
in  many  cases,  rendered  capable  of  producing  as  va¬ 
luable  a  crop  of  wheat  as  soils  of  a  closer  texture.  Jt 
is  lor  these  reasons,  that  by  the  cultivation  of  clover 
and  turnips  in  particular,  in  regular  alternation  with 
corn,  the  soil  is  so  much  enriched,  as  to  vield  as  much 
corn  on  one  half  of  any  given  extent  of  land,  as  the 
whole  did  under  the  old  course  of  successive  crops  of 
corn  ;  and,  unless  upon  strong  clays,  an  unproductive 
fallow  is  wholly  dispensed  with. 

But  these  crops  are  not  less  valuable  in  another 
point  of  view.  Before  the  introduction  of  clover  and 
turnips,  there  was  nothing  for  the  maintenance  of  live 
stock,  but  natural  herbage  in  summer,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  coarse  hay  and  straw  in  winter  ;  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island  in  particular,  where  the 
winters  are  long  and  severe,  it  was  seldom  possible  to 
do  more,  for  about  half  the  year,  than  preserve  cattle 
and  sheep  from  starving.  Even  in  the  most  favour¬ 
able  situations,  very  little  butcher’s  meat  could  be 
brought  to  market  from  December  to  June,  unless  at 
an  expense  which  the  great  body  of  consumers  were 
quite  unable  to  reimburse.  The  more  early  maturity 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  regular  supply  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  throughout  the  year,  are  therefore  chiefly  owing  to 
turnips  and  clover  ;  as  well  as  the  vast  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  live  stock  kept  on  arable  land,  and  the 
great  degree  of  perfection  to  which  some  breeds  have 
been  brought,  by  the  skilful  experiments  of  several 
eminent  agriculturists. 

Among  these,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due 
to  Mr  Robert  Bakewell  of  Dishiey,  in  Leicestershire. 
By  his  skilful  selection  at  first,  and  constant  care  af¬ 
terwards  to  breed  from  the  best  animals,  without  anv 
regard  to  their  consanguinity,  he  at  last  obtained  a 
variety  of  sheep,  which,  for  early  maturity,  and  the 
property  of  returning  a  great  produce  of  mutton  for 
the  food  they  consume,  as  well  as  for  the  small  propor¬ 
tion  which  the  weight  of  the  offal  bears  to  that  of  the 
lour  quarters,  are  altogether  unequalled  either  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  The  Dishiey  or  New  Leicester 
sheep,  and  their  crosses,  are  now  spread  over  the 
principal  corn  districts  of  Britain  ;  and,  from  their 
quiet  domesticated  habits,  are  probably  still  the  most 
profitable  of  all  the  varieties  of  sheep,  on  farms  where 
the  rearing  and  fattening  of  live  stock  are  combined 
with  the  best  courses  of  tillage  crops. 

Die  practice  ol  Mr  Bakewell  and  his  followers,  fur¬ 
nishes  an  instance  of  the  benefits  of  a  division  of  labour 
in  a  department  of  business  where  it  was  little  to  be 
expected.  Their  males  were  let  out  every  year  to 
breeders  from  all  parts  of  England  ;  and  thus,  by  ju- 
dioiously  crossing  the  old  races,  all  the  valuable  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  Dishiey  variety  descended,  after  three  or 
four  generations,  to  their  posterity.  By  no  other 
means  could  this  new  breed  have  spread  so  rapidly,  nor 
have  been  made  to  accommodate  itself  so  easily  to  a 
change  of  climate  and  pasture.  Another  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  this  plan  was,  that  the  ram-hirer  had  a  choice 
among  a  number  of  males,  of  somewhat  different  pro¬ 
perties,  and  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  im¬ 
provement,  from  which  it  was  his  business  to  select 
such  as  suited  his  particular  object.  These  were  rear¬ 


ed  by  experienced  men,  who  gave  their  principal  at¬ 
tention  to  this  branch  alone  ;  and  having  t  lie  best 
females  as  well  as  males,  they  were  able  to  furnish  the 
necessary  supply  of  young  males  in  the  greatest  variety, 
to  those  farmers  whose  time  was  occupied  with  other 
pursuits.  Hie  prices  at  which  Mr  Bakevvell’s  rams 
were  hired,  appear  enormous.  In  1789,  he  received 
twelve  hundred  guineas  for  the  hire  of  three  brought  at 
one  birth  ;  two  thousand  for  seven  ;  and,  for  his  whole- 
letting,  at  least  three  thousand  guineas. 

Merino  sheep  were  first  brought  into  England  in 
1788,  when  his  Majesty  procured  a  small  flock  by  way 
ot  Portugal.  In  179L  another  flock  was  imported 
Irom  Spain.  In  1804,  when  his  Majesty’s  annual 
sales  commenced,  this  race  began  to  attract  much 
notice.  Dr  Parry  of  Bath  has  crossed  the  Ryeland 
or  Herefordshire  sheep  with  the  Merinos,  and  brought 
the  wool  ot  the  fourth  generation  to  a  degree  of  fine¬ 
ness  not  excelled  by  that  of  the  pure  Merino  itself ; 
while  the  carcase,  in  which  is  the  great  defect  of  the 
Merinos,  has  been  much  improved.  Lord  Sommerville, 
and  many  other  gentlemen,  have  done  themselves  much 
honour  by  establishing  this  race,  so  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  woollen  manufactures,  and  in  remov¬ 
ing  its  defects  by  their  judicious  management. 

One  ol  the  most  valuable  plants,  introduced  into 
cultivation  since  1760,  is  the  riilci-baga  or  Swedish 
turnip,  which  in  some  degree  supplies  the  great  desi¬ 
deratum  of  late  spring  food  for  live-stock,  after  the 
common  turnip  is  generally  much  damaged,  and  some¬ 
times  almost  wholly  destroyed,  by  the  severity  and 
changes  of  the  weather.  The  Scotch  yellow  turnip  is 
for  the  same  reason  a  most  useful  variety,  coming  in 
between  the  white  turnips  and  the  Swedish,  in  some 
situations  supplying  the  place  of  the  latter,  and  yield¬ 
ing  generally  a  larger  produce. 

A  variety  of  oats,  called  the  potato  oat,  was  acciden¬ 
tally  discovered  in  Cumberland  in  1788.  It  comes 
early,  and  gives  a  large  produce  both  in  grain  and  in 
meal,  on  good  soils.  It  has  sprpad  over  all  the  north 
of  England  and  south  of  Scotland,  and  is  now  almost 
the  only  kind  sown  on  many  of  the  best  farms.  But 
it  has  already  begun  to  degenerate.  A  great  many 
varieties  of  summer  wheat  have  been  introduced  of 
late,  but  they  are  only  partially  cultivated. 

In  17 65,  the  corn  laws  established  in  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  began  to  be  repealed,  and  exportation  was 
prohibited,  and  importation  permitted,  without  payment 
of  duties,  by  annual  acts,  during  the  seven  subsequent 
years.  A  new  system  was  established  in  1773,  allow¬ 
ing  importation,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  at  or 
above  48s.  per  quarter,  at  the  low  duty  of  6d.  Ex¬ 
portation  was  prohibited  when  the  price  was  44s. ;  and 
below  that,  the  former  bounty  of  5s.  per  quarter  con¬ 
tinued  to  he  payable. 

By  the  act  1 79 1 ,  the  bounty  on  exportation,  when 
the  price  was  under  44s.  per  quarter,  remained  unalter¬ 
ed  ;  but  exportation  was  permitted  till  the  price  was 
46s.  Importation  was  virtually  prohibited  by  high 
duties  when  the  price  was  below  50s.,  and  permitted 
on  payment  of  a  doty  of  6d.  when  at  or  above  54s. 

In  1804,  the  corn  laws  were  altered  for  the  third 
time,  and  the  bounty  on  exportation  was  paid  till  the 
price  of  wheat  was  48s.  per  quarter  ;  and  at  543.  ex¬ 
portation  was  prohibited.  The  high  duty  of  24s.  31!. 

was 
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was  payable  on  Importation  till  tbe  price  was  63s.', 
above  63s.  and  under  66s.,  a  duty  of  2s.  6d.  5  and 
above  66s.  the  low  duty  of  6d.  By  an  act  in  1805, 
importation  into  any  part  of  Britain  is  to  be  regulated 
by  the  aggregate  average  price  of  the  twelve  maritime 
districts  of  England.  Importation  was  never  stopt  un¬ 
der  the  law  of  1804,  till  February  1815. 

During  the  last  twenty-two  years,  about  6 0  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  have  been  paid  for  foreign  grain.  In 
bad  seasons,  the  prices  have  been  enhanced  to  a  most 
alarming  degree,  notwithstanding  large  bounties  have 
been  paid  on  importation.  The  average  price  of  every 
successive  period  of  ten  years,  since  1765,  has  risen 
considerably  ;  and  since  1795,  the  price  has  been  sel¬ 
dom  less  than  double  the  average  of  the  first  60  years 
of  the  last  century. 

The  corn  laws,  after  much  discussion  in  Parliament, 
a  very  general  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  and  commercial  classes,  with  a  great  number  of 
publications  on  both  sides,  have  recently  undergone 
another  change,  which  will  probably  be  not  more  last- 
ing  than  those  that  have  preceded  it.  By  the  54th  of 
the  king,  ch.  69.  (17th  June  1814)  the  exportation  of 
corn,  meal,  malt  and  flour,  from  any  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  is  permitted  at  all  times,  without  payment  of 
any  duty,  or  receiving  any  bounty  5  and  by  the  55th, 
ch.  26.  (23d  March  1815)  importation  is  altogether 
prohibited  (except  for  the  warehouse,  from  whence  it 
may  be  taken  out  for  sale,  when  the  prices  are  such  as 
would  permit  importation)  till  the  price  of  wheat  is 
Sos.  5  rye,  pease  and  beans,  53s. 5  barley,  bear  or  bigg, 
40s. ;  and  oats  27s.  per  quarter.  Above  these  prices, 
these  different  kinds  of  corn  are  admitted,  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  duty  whatever.  From  the  British  colo¬ 
nies  in  America,  corn  may  be  imported  for  home-con¬ 
sumption,  without  payment  of  any  duty,  when  the  prices 
are  at  or  above — wheat,  67s.;  rye,  pease,  and  beans,  44s.; 
barley,  bear  or  bigg,  33s. 5  and  oats,  22s.  per  quarter. 

Almost  all  the  restrictions  on  the  inland  corn  trade, 
were  removed  by  the  act  1772  5  and  the  more  just  views 
of  the  present  age  have  given  freedom  to  the  trade,  in 
point  of  fact,  though  some  of  the  old  laws  against  fore¬ 
stalling,  &c.  are  still  unrepealed.  Yet  it  is  not  many 
years  since  punishments  were  inflicted  for  these  imagi¬ 
nary  crimes. 

The  agriculture  of  Scotland  has  been  greatly  benefit¬ 
ed  by  an  act  in  1770,  which  relaxed  the  rigour  of  strict 
entails,  and  extended  the  powers  of  proprietors,  in  so 
far  as  regards  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  and  the 
granting  of  leases. 

There  is  nothing  that  shows  more  clearly  the  rapid 
progress  of  agriculture  in  Britain,  than  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  societies  that  have  been  lately  formed,  one  or 
more  in  almost  every  county,  for  the  diffusion  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  encouragement  of  correct  operations  and 
beneficial  discoveries.  We  have  already  noticed  tbe 
society  of  improvers,  established  in  Scotland  in  1723. 
Besides  those  respectable  associations,  which  have  lor 
their  object  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  generally,  several  large  institutions 
have  been  formed,  whose  chief  purpose  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  Among  these,  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society,  established  in  1777,  and  tbe  High¬ 
land  Society  of  Scotland,  in  1784,  hold  a  conspicuous 
rank  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
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ture,  in  1793,  ought  to  form  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  agriculture  and  rural  economy  of  Britain.  The 
reports  of  the  different  counties,  many  of  them  surveyed 
a  second  time,  and  now  reprinted,  according  to  an  uni¬ 
form  plan,  have  been  followed  by  the  General  Report  of 
the  Agricultural  State  and  Political  Circumstances  of 
Scotland ;  and  a  similar  work  for  England  is  understood 
to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Board. 

A  great  many  excellent  works  on  agriculture  and 
relative  subjects,  have  been  published  since  176215  and, 
among  these,  several  periodical  ones  have  been  very 
favourably  received,  and  widely  circulated.  But  as 
they  are  comparatively  recent,  and  the  best  of  them 
well  known,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  particular  ac¬ 
count,  either  of  their  merits  or  defects. 

Within  the  last  six  years,  the  agriculture  of  Britain 
has  experienced  a  shock,  from  which  it  cannot  recover 
for  a  much  longer  period.  In  that  time,  the  loss  of 
capital,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  depression  of  almost 
all  sorts  of  land  produce,  cannot  have  been  less  than  one 
year’s  rental  of  the  whole  island.  The  replies  sent  to 
the  circular  letter  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  regard¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  state  of  the  kingdom,  in  February, 

March,  and  April  last,  furnish  a  body  of  evidence 
which  cannot  be  controverted,  and  exhibit  a  picture  of 
widely  spread  ruin  among  the  agricultural  classes,  and 
of  distress  among  all  that  immediately  depend  upon 
them,  to  which  there  is  probably  no  parallel.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  melan¬ 
choly  reverse  5  but  it  will  not  readily  be  ascribed,  by 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  either 
to  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  seasons,  or  a  too  ex¬ 
tensive  cultivation. 

About  the  year  1600,  France  made  some  consider¬ 
able  efforts  to  revive  the  arts  of  husbandry,  as  appears 
from  several  large  works,  particularly  Lcs  Moyens  de 
devenir  Riche ;  and  the  Cosmopolite ,  by  Bernard  de 
Palissy,  a  poor  porter,  who  seems  to  have  been  placed 
by  fortune  in  a  station  for  which  nature  never  intend¬ 
ed  him  ;  Le  Theatre  d'  Agriculture,  by  Deferres  ;  and 
L'Ag  riculture  ct  Maison  Rustique,  by  Messrs  Etienne, 

Eiebault,  &c. 

Nearly  in  the  same  period,  the  skilful  practice  of 
husbandry  became  more  prevalent  among  this  people 
and  the  Flemings  than  the  publishing  of  books  on  t he 
subject.  Their  intention  seemed  to  be  that  of  carrying 
on  a  private  lucrative  employment,  without  instructing 
their  neighbours.  Whoever  therefore  became  desirous 
of  copying  their  method  of  agriculture,  was  obliged  to 
visit  that  country,  and  make  his  own  remarks  on  their 
practice. 

The  principal  idea  they  had  of  husbandry  was,  by 
keeping  tbe  lands  clean  and  in  fine  tilth,  to  make  a 
farm  resemble  a  garden  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Such  an  excellent  principle,  at  first  setting  out,  led 
them  of  course  to  undertake  the  culture  of  small  farms 
only,  which  they  kept  free  from  weeds,  continually 
turning  the  ground,  and  manuring  it  plentifully  and 
judiciously.  When  they  had  by  this  method  brought 
the  soil  to  a  proper  degree  of  cleanliness,  health,  and 
sweetness,  they  chiefly  cultivated  the  more  delicate 
grasses,  as  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  profit 
upon  a  small  estate,  without  the  exprnce  of  keeping 
many  draught  horses  and  servants.  A  few  years  expe¬ 
rience  was  sufficient  to  convince  them  that  ten  acres  of 
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the  best  vegetables  for  feeding  cattle,  properly  culti¬ 
vated,  would  maintain  a  larger  stock  of  grazing  animals 
than  forty  acres  of  common  farm  grass  on  lands  badlv 
eultivated.  They  also  found,  that  the  best  vegetables 
for  this  purpose  were  lucerne,  sainfoin,  trefoil  of  most 
kinds,  field  turnips,  &c. 

The  grand  political  secret  of  their  husbandry,  there¬ 
fore,  consisted  in  letting  farms  on  improvement.  They 
are  said  also  to  have  discovered  nine  sorts  of  manure; 
but  what  they  all  were,  we  are  not  particularly  in¬ 
formed.  W  e  find,  however,  that  marl  was  one  of  them  ; 
the  use  and  virtues  of  which  appear  also  to  have  been 
\vell  known  in  this  kingdom  two  hundred  years  ago, 
although  it  was  afterwards  much  neglected.  They 
were  the  first  people  among  the  moderns  who  ploughed 
in  green  crops  for  the  sake  of  fertilizing  the  soil  ;  and 
who  confined  their  sheep  at  night  in  large  sheds  built 
on  purpose,  the  floors  of  which  were  covered  with  sand 
or  virgin  earth,  &c.  which  the  shepherd  carted  away 
each  morning  to  the  compost  dunghill. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  most  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent,  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  and  continued  to 
do  so,  more  or  less,  amidst  the  universal  confusion  that 
succeeded. 

The  French  found,  by  repeated  experience,  that 
they  could  never  maintain  a  long  war,  or  procure  a  to¬ 
lerable  peace,  unless  they  could  raise  corn  enough  to 
support  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  he  obli¬ 
ged  to  submit  to  harsh  terms  On  the  one  hand,  or  to  pe¬ 
rish  by  famine  on  the  other.  This  occasioned  the  king 
to  give  public  encouragement  to  agriculture,  and  even 
to  be  present  at  the  making  of  several  experiments. 
The  great,  and  the  rich  of  various  ranks  and  stations, 
followed  his  example  ;  and  even  the  ladies  were  can¬ 
didates  for  a  share  of  fame  in  this  public-spirited  and 
commendable  undertaking. 

During  the  hurry  and  distresses  of  France  in  the  war 
of  1756,  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture. 
Pri  ze  questions  were  annually  proposed  in  their  rural 
academies,  particularly  those  of  Lyons  and  Bourdeaux  ; 
and  many  judicious  observations  were  made  bv  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  improving  agriculture  in  Britanny. 

Alter  the  conclusion  of  that  war  in  17 63,  mat¬ 
ters  were  carried  on  there  with  great  vigour.  The 
university  of  Amiens  made  various  proposals  for  the 
advancement  of  husbandry  ;  and  the  marquis  de  Tour- 
billy  (a  writer  who  proceeded  chiefly  on  experience) 
had  the  principal  direction  of  a  georgical  society  esta¬ 
blished  at  Tours. 

The  society  at  Rouen  also  deserves  notice  ;  nor  did 
the  king  and  his  ministers  think  it  unworthy  their  at¬ 
tention.  There  soon  existed  about  fifteen  societies  in 
France,  established  by  royal  approbation,  for  the  pro¬ 
moting  of  agriculture  ;  and  these  had  twenty  co-ope¬ 
rating  societies  belonging  to  them. 

About  this  time  vigorous  exertions  began  to  be  made 
in  Russia  to  introduce  the  most  approved  system  of 
husbandry  which  had  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  late  empress  sent  several  gentlemen  into 
Britain  and  other  countries  to  study  agriculture,  and 
gave  it  all  possible  encouragement  in  her  own  domi¬ 
nions. 

The  art  of  agriculture  has  also  been  for  manv  years 
publicly  taught  in  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  German 


universities,  where  the  professors  may  render  effectual 
service  to  their  respective  countries,  if  they  understand 
the  practical  as  well  as  the  speculative  part,  and  can 
converse  with  as  much  advantage  with  the  farmer  as 
with  irgil  and  Columella. 

Even  Italy  has  not  been  totally  inactive.  The  Neapo¬ 
litans  of  this  age  have  condescended  to  recur  to  the  first 
rudiments  of  revived  husbandry,  and  begun  to  study 
anew  the  Agricultural  System  of  Crescenzio,  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1 47^‘  I  he  people  of  Bergamo  have  pursued 
the  same  plan,  and  given  a  new  edition  of  the  Ricordo 
d’ Agriculture  de  Tarello,  first  published  in  1577.  The 
duchy  of  1  uscauy  has  imbibed  the  same  spirit  of  im¬ 
provement.  A  private  gentleman,  above  40  years  since, 
left  his  whole  fortune  to  endow  an  academy  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  first  ecclesiastic  in  the  duchy  was  president 
of  this  society,  and  many  of  the  chief  nobility  were 
members. 

His  Sardinian  majesty  also  sent  persons  to  learn  the 
different  modes  of  practice  in  foreign  countries ;  and 
made  some  spirited  attempts  to  establish  a  better  method 
of  agriculture  among  his  subjects. 

In  Poland  also  M.  de  Bieluski,  grand  marshal  of  the 
crown,  made  many  successful  attempts  to  introduce  the 
new  husbandry  among  his  countrymen  ;  and  procured 
the  best  instruments  for  that  purpose  from  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Hollanders  are  the  only  people  now  in  Europe 
who  seem  to  look  upon  agriculture  with  indifference. 
Except  the  single  collateral  instance  of  draining  their 
fens  and  morasses,  they  have  scarcely  paid  any  attention 
to  it ;  and  even  this  seems  to  have  proceeded  more  from 
the  motive  of  self-preservation,  than  any  love  of,  or  dis¬ 
position  to,  husbandry. 

In  the  year  1759,  a  few  ingenious  and  public-spirited 
men  at  Berne  in  Switzerland  established  a  society  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  rural  economics. 
In  that  society  were  many  men  of  great  weight  in  the 
republic,  and  most  of  them  persons  of  a  true  cast  for 
making  improvements  in  husbandry,  being  enabled  to 
join  the  practice  with  the  theory. 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  to  mention,  that  the  justly 
celebrated  Linnseus  and  his  disciples  have  performed 
great  things  in  the  north  of  Europe,  particularly  in  dis¬ 
covering  new  kinds  of  profitable  and  well-tasted  food 
for  cattle.  About  the  same  time,  Sweden  bestowed 
successful  labours  on  a  soil  which  had  before  been  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  cold,  barren,  and  incapable  of  melioration. 
Of  this  the  Stockholm  Memoirs  will  be  a  lasting  mo¬ 
nument. 

Denmark,  and  many  of  the  courts  in  Germany,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  example.  Woollen  manufactures  were 
encouraged,  and  his  Danish  majesty  sent  three  persons 
into  Arabia  Felix  to  make  remarks,  and  bring  over 
such  plants  and  trees  as  would  be  useful  in  husbandry, 
building,  and  rural  affairs. 

'I  he  duchy  of  Wirtemburg,  also,  a  country  by  no 
means  unfertile,  but  even  friendly  to  corn  and  pasture- 
age,  has  contributed  its  assistance  towards  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  having  more  than  50  years  since 
published  14  economical  relations  at  Stutgard. 

Neither  must  we  forget  the  verv  assiduous  attention 
of  the  learned  in  Leipsic  and  Hanover  to  this  import¬ 
ant  object.  During  the  rage  and  devastation  of  a  long 
war,  they  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  ;  witness  the 
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Journal  d' Agriculture  printed  at  Leipsic,  and  the  Be- 
cueils  cT Hanover  printed  in  that  city. 

Even  Spain,  constitutionally  and  habitually  inactive 
on  such  occasions,  in  spite  of  all  their  natural  indo¬ 
lence,  and  the  prejudices  of  bigotry,  invited  Linnaeus, 
rvith  the  offer  of  a  large  pension,  to  superintend  a  col¬ 
lege  founded  for  the  purpose  of  making  new  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  nature  and  the  art. of  agriculture. 

Among  the  Japanese,  agriculture  is  in  great  re¬ 
pute  ;  and  among  the  Chinese  it  i9  distinguished  and 
encouraged  by  the  court  beyond  all  other  sciences. 
The  emperor  of  China  yearly,  at  the  beginning  of 
spring,  goes  to  plough  in  person,  attended  by  all  the 
princes  and  grandees  of  the  empire.  The  ceremony  is 
performed  with  great  solemnity  ;  and  is  accompanied 
with  a  sacrifice,  which  the  emperor,  as  high-priest,  of¬ 
fers  to  Chang-Ti,  to  ensure  a  plentiful  crop  in  favour  of 
his  people. 

But,  without  any  improper  partiality  to  our  own 
country,  we  are  fully  justified  in  asserting,  that  Bri¬ 
tain  alone  exceeds  all  modern  nations  in  husbandry  ; 
and  from  the  spirit  which  for  the  last  twenty  years 
ha3  animated  many  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  to 
become  the  liberal  patrons  of  improvement,  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  this  most  useful  of  arts  will 
in  a  few  years,  be  carried  to  a  greater  pitch  of  perfec¬ 
tion  than  it  has  ever  yet  attained  in  any  age  or 
country. — The  Royal  Society,  the  Bath  Society,  and 
the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  in  particular,  have  been  sig¬ 
nally  useful  in  this  respect ;  and  the  other  associations, 
which  are  now  established  in  many  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  co-operate  with  them  in  forwarding  their  laudable 
design. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  exertion  of  public  socie¬ 
ties,  excellent  and  honourable  as  they  are,  that  all  our 
modern  improvements  in  agriculture  owe  their  origin. 
To  the  natural  genius  of  the  people  have  been  added 
the  theory  and  practice  of  all  nations  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  This  accumulated  mass  of  knowledge 
has  been  arranged,  divided,  and  subdivided  ;  and  after 
passing  the  test  of  practical  experiments,  the  essential 
and  most  valuable  parts  of  it  have  been  preserved,  im¬ 
proved,  and  amply  diffused  in  the  works  of  Lord  Karnes, 
Mr  Young,  Stillingfleet,  Dr  Hunter,  Anderson,  Dick¬ 
son,  Ellis,  Randal,  Lisle,  Marshal,  Mortimer,  Duhame), 
Bradley,  Kent,  Mills,  and  a  few  other  writers  upon 
this  great  art  of  rendering  mankind  happy,  wealthy, 

S  and  powerful. 

Tlie  board  We  also  remark  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the 

of  agricul-  Br[tish  government  has  of  late  years  thought  fit  to  ren¬ 
der  the  improvement  of  agriculture  an  object  of  public 
attention  and  encouragement,  by  the  institution  of  a 
Board  of  Agriculture. — About  the  year  1790,  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart,  invited  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  to  transmit  to  him  descriptions  of  the  state  of 
their  different  parishes,  with  a  view'  to  the  publication 


of  what  is  called  a  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  The 
whole  members  of  this  body  having  readily  complied 
with  his  request,  a  work  in  20  volumes  octavo  was 
compiled  from  the  materials  afforded  by  them,  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
population  of  the  country.  The  same  gentleman,  a- 
bout  that  period,  was  also  active  in  obtaining  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  a  private  society,  called  The  British  Wool 
Society,  which  was  very  successful  in  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  to  the  improvement  of  that  important 
article  of  national  growth  and  manufacture.  By  these 
patriotic  exertions,  having  acquired  a  considerable  share 
of  popularity,  he  was  encouraged  on  J  5th  May  1793, 
to  make  a  motion  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  for  an  address  to  the  crown,  recom¬ 
mending  the  institution  of  a  board  of  agricplture.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr  Pitt,  on  perceiving 
that  the  proposal  was  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
house,  gave  it  a  decided  support,  and  on  the  17th  May, 
to  which  the  debate  had  been  adjourned,  the  motion 
was  carried  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  to  institute 
such  a  board,  at  an  expence  not  exceeding  3000I. — In 
consequence  of  this  application,  a  charter  passed  the 
great  seal,  incorporating  the  members  of  administration 
for  the  time,  with  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  all  their  successors  in  office,  together  with 
certain  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  into  a  board  or 
society,  by  the  name  of  the  Board  or  Society  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  Agriculture  and  internal  improvement , 
under  the  patronage  of  the  crown  ;  with  power  to  tire 
members  to  elect  office-bearers  and  successors  to  them¬ 
selves  :  and  in  the  mean  time  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  the  first  president,  to  continue  in  office 
till  25th  March  following;  Sir  John  Caul,  Bart,  was 
appointed  to  be  the  first  treasurer,  and  Arthur  Young, 

Esq.  so  well  known  for  his  agricultural  publications, 
was  appointed  secretary. 

The  regular  sittings  of  the  board  did  not  commence  Commence, 
till  23d  January  1794,  since  which  time  it  has  conti-  ment  of  in 
nued  to  exert  a  very  considerable  degree  of  activity  in  slU,ug‘- 
establishing  an  extensive  foreign  correspondence,  and  in 
procuring  and  publishing  every  kind  of  useful  domestic 
agricultural  intelligence,  some  specimens  of  which  we 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  notice.  This  board, 
soon  after  its  institution,  also  employed  persons  of 
known  reputation  to  prepare  agricultural  surveys  of 
every  county  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain. — Many 
of  these  surveys  have  been  published,  and  form  treatises 
upon  this  important  art,  which,  for  extent  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ability  of  execution,  have  not  been  exceeded 
in  any  age  or  country.  The  board  has  also  obtained 
parliamentary  rewards  to  some  individuals  for  important 
discoveries,  and  has  offered  premiums  for  essays  or  trea¬ 
tises  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  purpose  of  its  in¬ 
stitution,  which  have  produced  a  great  variety  of  valu¬ 
able  and  ingenious  disquisitions. 


THEORY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


IN  an  art  that  is  so  necessary  to  mankind,  and  that 
has  been  so  universally  practised,  it  might  perhaps  be 
expected,  that  the  principles  upon  which  its  operations 
depend,  would  have  been  by  this  time  completely  and 
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accurately  investigated,  and  consequently  that  a  cor-  xhc  thcon 
rect  theory  of  agriculture  could  easily  be  exhibited. ofagricul- 
Tliis,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  ;  and  it  is  not  turc  is  de- 
a  little  singular,  that,  in  this  most  useful  of  all  arts,  the  fectir*. 
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theory  should  still  he  more  defective  than  in  almost  any 
science  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  fortunate, 
however,  for  the  human  race,  that  in  most  cases,  or  at 
least  in  all  important  arts,  they  succeed  better  in  prac¬ 
tice  than  in  speculation.  During  many  ages,  various 
artists  were  accustomed  to  extract  the  most  ordinary, 
but  most  useful  metals,  from  the  state  of  ore  or  earth 
in  which  nature  produces  them,  and  to  reduce  them 
back  from  their  metallic  form  and  lustre,  to  a  state  of 
ore  or  earth  again.  These  artists  were  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  upon  which  the  success  of  their  ope¬ 
rations  depended  ;  and  it  is  only  within  these  few  years 
that  some  ingenious  chemists  have  successfully  investi¬ 
gated  the  nature  of  these  processes,  and  have  explained 
what  they  have  called  the  oxygenation  and  disoxygena- 
tion  of  metals.  The  same  thing  has  happened  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Men  have  often  cultivated  the  ground  well,  while 
they  have  speculated  ill  concerning  the  mode  of  doing  so. 
u  "Various  reasons  render  it  still  more  difficult  to  form 

fiifficulty  a  complete  theory  of  agriculture,  than  of  chemistry, 
•  forming  mechanics,  or  other  arts.  In  agriculture,  an  experi¬ 
ment  cannot  be  made  in  an  instant,  or  even  in  an  hour, 
or  in  a  day  or  two.  A  whole  season  must  pass  away 
before  a  single  experiment  can  be  performed,  and  after 
all,  as  in  other  arts,  the  inquirer  after  truth  may  be 
misled  by  some  unobserved  circumstances.  Some  fact, 
quite  foreign  to  the  experiment  itself,  arising  out  of  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  train  of  seasons,  may 
produce  plentiful  crops  for  a  year  or  two,  though,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  no  such  effect  would  follow  : 
and  the  ingenious  contriver  of  the  experiment,  who 
thought  he  had  made  an  important  discovery,  may  af¬ 
terwards  derive  from  it  only  disappointment  and  morti¬ 
fication.  But  human  life  is  too  short  to  admit  a  verv 
great  variety  of  agricultural  experiments  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  same  individual.  After  a  few  seasons,  he 
must  leave  his  place  to  be  occupied  by  a  new  inquirer, 
possessed  of  a  different  character  and  of  different  views. 
Unfortunately,  till  of  late  years,  it  was  not  usual  for 
husbandmen  to  publish,  and  thus  to  immortalize  and 
diffuse  over  whole  nations,  the  result  of  their  private 
experience  and  reflections.  Scattered  over  the  face  of 
great  countries,  and  having  little  intercourse  with  fo¬ 
reigners,  or  even  with  each  other,  they  knew  little  of 
what  was  done  by  men  engaged  in  the  same  profession, 
though  at  no  great  distance. — In  this  way,  the  benefit 
of  local  discoveries  was  not  communicated  to  the  world 
at  large,  nor  was  an  opportunity  afforded  of  eradicating 
local  prejudices  and  erroneous  practices.  As  the  state 
of  this  valuable  profession  is  now  rapidly  altering  in 
these  respects,  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  are  fastTap- 
proacbing  towards  a  period  at  which  it  will  be  possible 
to  exhibit  a  clear  and  correct  theory  of  agriculture,  or 
to  arrange  under  a  few  simple  heads  the  rules  or  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  practice  of  the  art  depends. — 
M'hat  we  are  now  to  offer,  is  not  to  he  considered  as 
perfect,  nor  even  as  possessing  any  near  approxima¬ 
tion  towards  a  perfect  theory  ot  the  husbandman's  art  ; 
but  merely,  such  a  general  statement  of  its  principles 
as  results  from  the  degree  of  information  hitherto  col¬ 
lected  upon  the  subject. 

'•’haVit  ^  theory,  or  general  view  of  the  principles  of  agri- 
nht  to  culture  seems  necessarily  to  resolve  itself  into  the  two 

onULii.  following  investigations  :  1st,  To  inquire,  among  the 
great  variety  of  vegetables  that  exist  in  nature,  what 
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particular  plants  ought  to  he  regarded  as  most  worthy 
of  cultivation  :  and  2dly,  To  consider  the  best  mode  of 
cultivating  with  success  the  plants  thus  selected.  1 5 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  divisions  of  the  sub-  The  value 
ject,  or  the  vegetables  that  ought  to  be  chosen  as  most0*  veGeta' 
valuable  and  worthy  of  cultivation,  it  may  be  observed,  -fnj 
that  the  value  of  a  plant  is  of  two  kinds,  absolute,  or  relatin'. 
relative :  The  absolute  value  of  a  plant  depends  upon 
its  fitness  to  afford  subsistence  to  the  human  species, 
whereas  its  relative  value  consists  of  the  tendency  which 
the  cultivation  of  it  will  have  to  enrich  a  particular 
husbandman,  or  class  of  husbandmen,  either  because 
their  lands  are  well  adapted  for  its  growth,  or  because 
there  is  a  ready  market  for  it  in  the  vicinity,  where  it 
bears  a  high  price. 

Concerning  the  absolute  value  of  plants,  or  their  ten-fhe  l*rc 
dency  to  afford  subsistence  to  mankind,  it  is  to  be  ob- useful 
served,  that  some  plants  are  directly  useful  or  valuable,  reedy  aud 
because  they  are  immediately  consumed  as  food  by  man,  luci'rect!.v 
such  as  wheat,  oats,  or  potatoes ;  whereas  mankind  de¬ 
rive  subsistence  from  another  class  of  plants,  only  in  an 
indirect  manner,  by  giving  them  to  cattle,  and  after¬ 
wards  eating  the  flesh  of  these  cattle,  as  happens  with 
regard  to  grass  and  straw  of  all  kinds. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Vegetables  to  be  cultivated  as  Food  for 

Man. 

Some  vegetables  afford  subsistence  to  the  human  spe-  Men  fced 
cies  by  means  of  the  fruit  that  grows  upon  them,  which  on  fruits 
hangs,  and  is  brought  to  maturity  in  the  air,  at  the  sum-aud  rools 
mit  of  their  stems.  Other  vegetables  derive  their  value 
from  producing  roots,  which  come  to  maturity  in  the 
bosom  of  the  soil,  and  are  dug  from  thence  to  he  con¬ 
sumed  by  mankind. 

Of  fruit-bearing  vegetables,  those  called  trees,  which  _  .tS 
rise  aloft  with  a  strong  trunk,  are  the  most  permanent not'tiusted 
and  remarkable.  It  is  said  that  a  spot  of  ground,  oc-tu  for  fuod. 
cupied  by  some  kinds  of  trees,  such  as  chesnuts  or  dates, 
is  capable  of  producing  a  very  great  portion  of  food, 
useful  for  the  support  of  the  human  species.  One  ad¬ 
vantage  attending  the  cultivation-  of  such  vegetables, 
would  be  that,  after  the  trees  are  planted,  and  secured 
by  fences  for  a  few  years  against  animals,  they  would  for 
ever  after,  or  at  least  for  many  years,  continue  to  grow 
and  flourish  without  care  or  labour.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  in  any  nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
forests  of  truit-bearing  trees  have  been  reared  with  a 
view  to  afford  subsistence  to  the  community.  For  this 
two  reasons  may  be  assigned.  In  the  first  place,  a  con-  became 
siderahle  number  of  years  must  elapse,  before  such  plants  they  ripen 
could  arrive  at  maturity,  and  fulfil  the  purpose  of  their  slowly,  aij 
destination.  Of  whatever  use  therefore  they  might  be  arc  ‘*t',*ru-lr‘ 
to  future  ages,  it  is  evident  that  they  could  afford  little  eJ  *“  "nl‘ 
benefit  to  the  generation  which  planted  them.  But  in 
a  question  about  subsistence,  mankind  are  usually  under 
the  necessity  of  considering  their  own  immediate  wants, 
and  hence  they  have  been  led  to  the  cultivation  of  such 
plants,  as  afford  the  most  speedy  reward  for  the  efforts 
of  their  industry.  Another  reason  for  preferring  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  small  annual  plants,  to  the  greater  and  more  per¬ 
manent  productions  of  nature,  would  arise,  in  the  earlv 
ages  of  the  world,  from  the  turbulent  state  of  society 
and  the  frequency  of  wars.  A  community  that  should 
depend  for  its  subsistence  upon  the  fruit  of  forest  trees, 
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Vegetables  might  be  ruined  for  half  a  century  by  the  inroad  of 
Food  for  an  enemy.  An  example  of  this  was  exhibited  in  the  wav 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  colo¬ 
nies.  When  the  parent  state  hired  the  savages  on  the 
western  frontier,  to  join  her  party,  and  to  make  inroads 
upon  the  colonists,  the  latter  retaliated  upon  the  savages 
in  the  following  manner.  Several  of  the  colonies  united 
in  sending  an  expedition  against  the  Indians.  The  bodies 
of  militia  employed  upon  this  expedition,  were  surprised 
to  find  small  corn  fields  around  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Indian  hamlets.  They  were  not  satisfied  however 
with  destroying  the  huts  of  the  natives,  and  these  incipi¬ 
ent  efForts  of  savage  industry  ;  but  they  anxiously  sought 
out  and  destroyed  every  fruit-bearing  tree  that  they 
found  in  their  progress  of  almost  a  thousand  miles,  there¬ 
by  rendering  the  wilderness  utterly  uninhabitable  to 
a  people  destitute  of  agriculture,  and  who  could  not  al¬ 
ways  depend  for  subsistence  upon  their  success  in  hunt¬ 
ing.  From  this  example  we  see  that  the  frequent  wars 
arising  from  the  barbarous  character  of  ancient  nations, 
would  compel  them  to  seek  subsistence,  not  from  the 
fruit  of  forest  trees,  but  from  grain,  which  speedily  ar¬ 
rives  at  maturity,  and  which  when  destroyed  can  soon 
be  renewed.  Thus  war  becomes  a  less  wasteful  scourge 
to  the  human  race,  and  communities  are  enabled  spee¬ 
dily  to  recover  from  the  devastation  which  it  produces. 
Had  the  nations  of  Europe  depended  for  subsistence, 
upon  any  fruits  which  could  not  be  speedily  restored 
when  destroyed,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  late  sangui¬ 
nary  conflict,  the  greater  number  of  them  must  have 
been  irretrievably  ruined. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  cultivation  of  plants  of  an¬ 
nual  growth,  as  a  source  of  subsistence,  is  favourable  to 
the  permanence  of  civilization  in  the  world  ;  and  that 
before  nations  can  venture  to  rely  for  their  subsistence 
upon  the  fruit  of  plants  of  slower  growth,  their  charac¬ 
ter  must  have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  moral  amelioration 
far  superior  to  what  it  has  ever  been  known  to  possess. 

Of  annual  plants  cultivated  for  fruit,  wheat  has  al¬ 
ways  been  accounted  the  most  valuable.  This  has  pro¬ 
bably  arisen  from  the  extreme  facility  with  which  the 
flour  of  it  undergoes  a  process  of  fermentation,  which 
renders  it  capable  of  becoming  a  more  light  and  agree¬ 
able  kind  of  bread  than  the  flour  of  any  other  grain. 
This  quality  is  believed  to  arise  from  a  quantity  of  a 
substance  contained  in  wheat  that  is  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  gluten,  or  glue,  that  is  prepared  from  animal 
bodies.  In  other  respects,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
that  wheat  is  more  valuable  than  some  other  kinds  of 
grain  ;  by  means  of  long  boiling,  a  given  weight  of  bar¬ 
ley,  or  even  of  oats,  will  render  a  quantity  of  water  as 
thick  or  full  of  mucilage  as  can  be  done  by  the  same 
weight  of  wheat. 

After  wheat,  oats  have  in  our  country  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  very  great  importance.  It  is  a  hardy  and 
beautiful  plant;  grows  with  little  cultivation,  and  is 
particularly  well  suited  for  lands  newly  brought  in 
from  a  state  of  nature,  upon  which  it  was  always  used 
as  the  first  crop,  till  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  hus¬ 
bandry.  The  meal  of  it  is  usually  very  coarsely  grind¬ 
ed,  and  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  inner 
covering  of  the  grain.  Hence  it  has  always  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  roughness,  and  is  harsh,  and  unsuited  to 
very  delicate  constitutions  ;  but  this  very  harshness, 
from  its*  stimulant  effect,  producing  a  feeling  of  warmth 
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in  the  stomach,  renders  it  more  grateful  to  persons  Vegetables 
much  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  accustomed  to  hard  Food  for 
labour,  who  account  it  a  hearty  kind  of  food.  Essen- ,  Rran- 
tially,  and  in  its  intrinsic  qualities,  this  grain  differs  v  J 
little  from  some  others.  20 
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Barley  is  chiefly  valued  in  consequence  of  the  facill-  Barley  va- 
ty  with  which  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of  saccharine  jaab*^  floin 
matter  by  the  process  of  vegetation  or  malting,  which  Tergj^Ct°U* 
fits  it  for  the  preparation  of  vinous  or  spirituous  li- saccharine 
quors.  Pease  are  also  sometimes  used  when  grinded  in- substance, 
to  meal  as  an  article  of  human  food ;  but  on  account  of 
their  viscid  and  indigestible  quality,  they  can  never  be¬ 
come  valuable  in  that  point  of  view,  unless  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  open  air,  in  the  most  active  and  severe 
kinds  of  labour.  2i 

In  other  respects,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  Different 
there  is  much  difference  in  point  of  quality  or  whole- kinds  of 
someness  between  the  various  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  sraln  are 
in  different  countries.  They  are  all  capable  of  affording  tially  dif. 
nourishment  to  the  human  constitution,  and  of  preserv- fcrent. 
ing  it  in  health  and  vigour  :  When  grinded  into  meal, 
they  require  little  farther  preparation,  and  are  easily 
made  into  bread,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  immediate 
consumption,  by  being,  mixed  according  to  the  fancy  or 
taste  of  different  nations,  with  a  small  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  or  any  other  liquid.  2l 

Of  the  roots  which  are  used  to  afford  subsistence  to  Roots  used 
man,  the  potato  has  hitherto  been  the  principal.  Theas  human 
rest,  consisting  chiefly  of  carrots,  turnips,  and  parsnips,  fo°d' 
are  never  used  as  a  sole  nutriment,  being  rather  adopt¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  variety  and  relish  to  other 
food,  and  chiefly  to  butchers  meat.  The  potato,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  some  measure  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  starch,  which  does 
not  seem  inferior  to  the  starch  prepared  from  wheat,  so 
far  at  least  as  that  ingredient  is  to  he  regarded  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  nourishing  qualities  of  the  grain.  Its 
taste  resembles,  more  nearly  than  any  other  root,  the 
taste  of  bread  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  daily  beginning  to 
be  more  extensively  used,  and  to  form  a  larger  portion 
of  the  food  of  the  poor.  The  celebrated  Dr  Adam 
Smith  long  since  remarked  its  tendency  to  produce  a 
strong  and  handsome  race  of  people,  as  demonstrated 
by  its  effect  upon  the  common  people  of  Ireland,  who 
have  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  subsisted  upon  it.  2-j 

It  is  to  be  observed  concerning  all  the  roots  now  They  prw- 
mentioned,  that  a  crop  of  them  always  contains  a  muchJuce  morc 
larger  quantity  of  human  food  than  a  crop  of  any  kind,00<? 1  an 
of  grain  upon  the  same  extent  of  ground.  A  Scots^r£UU 
acre  of  good  land,  which  will  not  produce  more  than 
1280  pounds  weight  of  oatmeal,  will  easily  produce 
20,000  pounds  weight  of  potatoes,  and  will  sometimes 
in  favourable  seasons  produce  30,000  or  33,000  pounds 
weight  of  that  valuable  root. 

Potatoes,  however,  and  all  the  other  roots,  have  hi- xheir  de- 
therto  possessed  these  radical  defects :  The  carriage  of  feet  a* 
them  is  extremely  expensive,  in  consequence  of  their  food, 
weight,  arising  from  the  vast  quantity  of  moisture  they  *f5anj 
contain.  Hence  they  can  only  be  cultivated  in  abun- j)01tal;011 
dance  in  the  vicinity  of  great  towns,  or  where  they  0f  them  ex- 
are  meant  to  be  consumed  upon  the  farm  as  the  food  of  pensive, 
cattle. 

Roots  are  also  incapable  of  long  preservation.  In 
the  winter  they  are  destroyed  by  frost,  and  in  summer  preseeva- 
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Vegetables  by  beat,  which  causes  them  to  vegetate  or  to  corrupt ; 

Food  for  both  of  which  changes  render  them  unfit  to  be  used  as 
^an'  food. 

^  These  roots  are  also  much  more  bulky  than  grain  in 
Too  bulky  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nourishment  contained  in 
for  the  sto-  them.  Hence  they  are  rendered  less  fit  to  be  consumed 
raach.  by  persons  engaged  in  sedentary  professions.  Such  per¬ 
sons  accordingly  seldom  fail  to  find  them  injurious  to  the 
stomach,  by  their  bulkiness,  and  their  tendency  to  in¬ 
jure  the  powers  of  digestion,  by  producing  flatulencies 
and  other  unpleasant  consequences. 

On  the  whole,  the  difference  between  these  succulent 
roots  and  the  grain  of  corn  plants  seems  to  amount  to 
this,  that,  although  they  are  both  formed  of  similar  sub¬ 
stances,  the  potato  being  analogous  to  wheat,  and  the 
carrot  and  parsnip  to  rye,  or  rather  to  barley  after  it 
has  been  converted  into  malt,  yet,  as  the  roots  are  form¬ 
ed  in  the  bosom  of  the  soil,  and  are  of  a  loose  and  wa¬ 
tery  texture,  their  formation  requires  from  nature  a 
slighter  effort  than  the  bringing  to  perfection  the  small 
grains  which  are  produced  in  the  air  at  the  top  of  corn 
plants.  She  therefore  compensates  by  an  abundant 
crop  the  diminished  quality  of  her  w’ork. 

Hence  it  has  appeared  an  important  problem  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  succulent  roots 
of  vegetables  may  be  deprived  of  their  superfluous 
moisture,  that  thus  human  art  may  perform  for  them 
what  nature  has  not  accomplished  ;  and  that  they  may 
be  rendered  completely  equal  in  value  to  grain  in  point 
of  quality,  while  in  quantity  they  are  so  superior. 
With  this  view  different  processes  have  been  adopted. 
Potatoes  have  been  grated  down  in  their  raw  state, 
and  repeatedly  washed  with  water :  the  result  of  which 
operation  is,  that  the  starch  contained  in  them  is  ob¬ 
tained  with  great  labour  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  root  is  lost  j 
and  this  operation  cannot  be  applied  to  other  kinds  of 
roots  with  success.  Another  mode  of  accomplishing 
the  object  was  devised  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Grenet, 
and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Lycseum  of  Arts 
granulating  of  Paris.  It  is  performed  in  this  manner:  The  pota- 
potatoes.  toes  mu$t  flr$t  |)e  b0;]e(j  by  t[le  |,eat  0f  tjie  steam  0f 

boiling  water,  without  touching  the  water  itself.  They 
are  then  stript  of  their  skin,  and  allowed  to  cool,  and 
made  use  of  in  the  following  way  : — A  white  iron  tube 
of  two  inches  diameter,  and  eight  inches  in  length, 
open  at  the  one  end  and  close  at  the  other,  is  every¬ 
where  perforated  with  small  holes,  and  a  round  piece 
of  wood  is  prepared,  which  easily  goes  into  the  tube, 
but  which  at  the  same  time  fills  it.  Things  being 
thus  in  readiness,  a  quantity  of  the  potatoes,  boiled  as 
already  mentioned,  is  put  into  the  tube  till  it  is  full. 
They  are  then  forcibly  rammed  down  with  the  round 
piece  ot  wood  or  piston  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
operation  is,  that  they  are  forced  through  the  little 
holes  in  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  come  out  in  the  shape 
of  worms.  They  are  received  upon  linen  cloths,  co¬ 
vered  with  unsized  paper,  and  dried  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  in  a  warm  room.  The  small  pieces  must  be 
stirred  from  time  to  time  •,  and  it  is  said,  that  in  less 
than  i  2  hours,  the  preparation  dries  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  preserved. 

The  defect  of  this  process  evidently  is,  that  it  is  a 
petty  operation,  which  can  only  proceed  slowly,  and 
upon  a  diminutive  scale.  It  i?  therefore  unlikely  to 
be  adopted  in  the  great  operations  of  an  extensive 
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agriculture,  as  a  mode  of  preparing  or  preserving  hu¬ 
man  food. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  1802,  another 
process  for  accomplishing  this  important  object  was 
contrived  by  Robert  Forsyth,  Esq.  advocate.  Of  this 
process,  which  has  been  communicated  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  we  are  authorized  to  give  the  following 
account : 

The  whole  difficulty  of  discovering  a  process,  with 
the  view  to  render  succulent  roots  as  easily  preserved 
and  transported,  and  therefore  in  every  respect  as  va¬ 
luable  as  grain,  seems  to  arise  from  our  not  having  the 
command  of  such  a  degree  of  steady  and  vigorous,  but 
moderate  heat,  as  will  deprive  them  of  their  moisture, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  prevented  from  being 
burnt  or  scorched  in  the  way  that  coffee-beans  are 
treated  before  being  grinded.  This  requisite  degree 
of  heat  may  be  obtained  in  a  very  cheap  and  easy  man¬ 
ner,  by  making  use  of  the  steam  of  boiling  water, 
which  never  can  burn  any  vegetable  substance.  Upon 
this  principle,  Mr  Forsyth’s  process  is  founded,  and  is 
conducted  in  the  following  manner  : 

1st,  Let  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  or  carrots,  or  pars¬ 
nips,  &c.  be  washed,  and  then  cut  or  chopped  into 
very  small  pieces. 

2dly,  Lay  them  upon  a  metallic  plate,  and  dry  them 
with  the  heat  of  steam  transmitted  through  the  metal. 
They  are  then  in  a  state  analogous  to  grain,  and  seem 
capable  of  being  preserved  for  any  length  of  time. 

3<31y,  Reduce  them  into  flour  or  meal,  by  grinding  in 
any  mill, orwithany  instrumentcapable  of  grindinggrain. 

The  meal  or  flour  thus  prepared  has  no  tendency  to 
attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  may  be  pre- 
•  served  during  any  length  of  time,  if  closely  pressed  or 
packed.  Without  this  precaution,  Mr  Forsyth  has 
preserved  it  for  six  months,  when  it  had  been  coarsely 
grinded  in  a  coffee  mill. 

The  drying  process  is  not  tedious.  As  potatoes 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  starch  or  gummy  matter, 
the  pieces  of  them,  while  drying,  are  apt  to  adhere  to 
each  other ;  they  must  therefore  be  frequently  turned 
or  stirred  during  that  part  of  the  operation.  When 
dry,  they  are  almost  as  hard  as  barley,  and  taste  some¬ 
what  like  the  skin  of  a  roasted  potato. 

Carrots  and  parsnips  contain  less  gummy  matter. 
They  require  less  attention  while  drying,  and  do  not 
become  so  hard.  They  may  be  grinded  with  ease. 
Their  flour  is  very  sweet  to  the  taste.  Its  smell  is 
fragrant,  and  though  the  taste  of  the  roots  cannot  be 
said  to  be  altered,  it  is  rendered  rich  and  agreeable 
by  the  concentration  produced  by  the  process.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  pars¬ 
nips.  Their  meal,  when  coarsely  grinded,  and  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  month  or  two,  loses  its  grateful  smell, 
but  the  taste  continues  unchanged.  The  taste  is  com¬ 
municated  very  rapidly  to  lukewarm  water,  by  pouring 
it  upon  the  meal,  so  that  it  may  probably  prove  of 
some  value  when  subjected  to  the  vinous  fermentation  ; 
and  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  if  sugar  is  ever  to 
be  produced  in  abundance  from  plants  of  European 
growth,  it  must  be  by  preparing  them  according  to 
this  process. 

Mr  Forsyth  performed  his  experiments  with  a  steam 
apparatus,  which,  with  some  alterations,  may  prove  not 
unsuitable,  when  erected  upon  a  great  scale. 

F  P  2  A, 
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A,  Plate  XII,  A  shallow  vessel  of  white  iron,  one 
foot  square,  and  two  inches  in  depth,  for  containing  sub¬ 
stances  to  be  dried. 

B,  a  small  round  vessel,  in  which  water  is  kept  boil- 
ing  by  a  lamp,  C,  with  three  wicks. 

D,  a  tube,  by  which  the  steam  passes  into  E,  which 
contains  the  drying  vessel  A,  and  is  closely  soldered  all 
round  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

F,  a  tube,  by  which  the  water  formed  by  the  con¬ 
densed  steam  flows  from  the  steam  vessel,  F.,  back  in¬ 
to  the  boiler  B,  entering  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

G,  a  crooked  tube,  by  which  the  superfluous  steam 
escapes  into  the  open  air.  It  is  crooked,  that  it  may 
retard  the  passage  of  the  steam  when  the  vessel  is  at 
work,  which  forces  it  to  deposit  more  of  its  heat  on  the 
bottom  of  the  drying  vessel  A. 

H,  a  tube  by  which  the  boiler  B  is  filled  with  hot 
water. 

I,  a  tube  passing  up  through  the  centre  of  the  boiler, 
and  serving  as  a  chimney  to  the  lamp  C.  It  does  not 
communicate  with  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

K  shows  the  figure  of  the  cover  of  the  drying  ves¬ 
sel  A.  The  cover  has  a  groove  or  gutter  LL,  pas¬ 
sing  round  its  lower  edge.  The  vapour  which  rises 
from  the  roots  when  drying,  condenses  on  touching  the 
cover,  and  flow's  dowm  to  the  gutter,  from  which  it 
escapes  in  the  state  of  water,  by  a  hole  left  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  at  each  corner.  The  cover  is  only  used  for  the 
neatness  requisite  in  making  experiments. 

The  whole  is  supported  by  four  moveable  feet,  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  corners  of  the  drying  vessel  A,  but  not  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  figure.  Every  part  of  it  is  made  of  white 
iron  or  tinned  plate. 

Instead  of  the  lamp  C,  a  small  iron  pan  filled  with 
pieces  of  burning  charcoal,  was  sometimes  used  to  keep 
the  w'ater  boiling,  and  a  still  more  convenient  plan 
was  at  times  adopted  during  the  winter  season.  It 
consisted  of  resting  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  B,  upon 
the  front  of  the  grate  of  the  chamber,  while  a  fire  was 
burning,  the  rest  of  the  instrument  being  at  the  same 
time  supported  by  a  rope  attached  to  the  back  of  a 
chair,  to  a  nail  or  peg  in  the  wall  for  hanging  a  pic¬ 
ture,  or  to  any  other  convenient  support.  When  used 
in  this  last  manner,  however,  the  instrument  has  this 
defect,  that  the  water  in  the  tube  H  boils  over  at  times 
into  the  fire,  which  might  be  avoided,  by  placing  the 
tube  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boiler. 

Upon  the  above  contrivance,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  a  kiln  formed  of  a  large  metallic  plate,  heated  by 
the  steam  of  boiling  water,  may  prove  valuable  in 
many  processes.  In  particular,  it  will  probably  be 
found  useful  for  drying  malt,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  ale  formed  of  it  from  having  a  brown  colour.  It 
may  also,  perhaps,  be  used  with  success  for  drying 
wheat  that  is  intended  to  be  sown,  to  prevent  the  fu¬ 
ture  crop  from  suffering  by  mildew,  as  will  be  after¬ 
wards  mentioned ;  and  it  affords  a  ready  and  cheap 
mode  of  drying  not  only  roots,  but  all  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions,  without  burning  them,  or  altering  their  taste 
or  other  essential  properties. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  most  proper  kinds  of  Vegetables  to  be 
raised  for  the  purposes  of feeding  Cattle. 

Though  this  must  be  an  article  of  the  utmost  con¬ 
sequence  to  every  farmer,  we  do  not  find  that  it  has 


been  much  considered.  Mr  Anderson  seems  to  have  p0CK}  for 
been  the  first  writer  on  agriculture  who  hath  properly  Cattle.' 
attended  to  this  subject ;  and  what  he  hath  wrote  upon 
it,  is  rather  a  catalogue  of  desiderata  than  any  thing 
else :  and  indeed  the  desiderata  on  this  subject  are 
so  many  and  so  great,  that  we  must  acknowledge  our¬ 
selves  very  unable  to  fill  them  up. - -To  attain  to  a 

competent  knowledge  in  this  respect,  the  following 
things  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  (i.)  The  Quaj^es 
wholesomeness  of  the  food  for  cattle,  with  regard  to  tp,e  f00a 
health  and  strength,  or  fatness.  (2.)  The  quantity  requisite  for 
that  any  extent  of  ground  is  capable  of  yielding.  (3.)  cattle. 

The  quantity  necessary  to  feed  the  different  kinds  of 
cattle.  (4.)  The  labour  of  cultivation  ;  and,  (5.)  The 
soil  they  require  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  and  the 
effect  they  have  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  the  wholesomeness,  it  is  plain,  that 
as  the  natural  food  of  wild  cattle  is  the  green  succulent 
plants  they  meet  with  all  the  year  round,  food  of  this 
kind,  could  it  be  had,  must  be  preferable  to  hay  j  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  cattle  will  always  prefer  suc¬ 
culent  vegetables  where  they  can  get  them.  To  find 
plants  of  this  kind,  and  having  proper  qualities  in  0- 
ther  respects,  we  must  search  among  those  which  con¬ 
tinue  green  all  the  year  round,  or  come  to  their  great¬ 
est  perfection  in  the  winter  time. — Of  these,  cabbages  35 
bid  fair  for  holding  the  first  place  ;  both  as  being  very  tjf'ir'oro*' 
succulent,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  them  growing 
upon  a  small  space  of  ground.  In  Mr  Young’s  Six 
Months  Tour,  we  have  an  account  of  the  produce  of 
cabbages  in  many  different  places,  and  on  a  variety  of 
soils.  The  produce  by  Mr  Crow  at  Keplin,  011  a  clay 
soil,  was,  on  an  average  of  six  years,  35  tons  per  acre  ; 
by  Mr  Smelt  at  the  Leases,  on  a  sandy  gravel,  18  tons 
per  acre  5  by  Mr  Scroop  at  Danby,  on  an  average  of 
six  years,  37  tons  per  acre:  and  the  general  average 
of  all  the  accounts  given  by  Mr  Young,  is  36  tons  per 
acre. 

Cabbages,  however,  have  the  great  inconveniency 
of  sometimes  imparting  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  the 
milk  of  cows  fed  with  them,  and  even  to  the  flesh  of 
other  cattle.  IL his,  it  is  said,  may  be  prevented  by 
carefully  picking  off  the  decayed  and  withered  leaves  : 
and  very  probably  this  is  the  case  :  for  no  vegetable 
inclines  more  to  putrefaction  than  this  ;  and  therefore 
particular  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  pull  off  all  the 
leaves  that  have  any  symptoms  of  decay.  Dr  Priestley 
found  that  air  was  rendered  noxious  by  a  cabbage  leaf  Air  render- 
remaining  in  it  for  one  night,  though  the  leaf  did  noted  ,IO!iiou, 
show  any  symptom  of  putrefaction. — For  milk  cows, by  lhem' 
probably',  the  cabbages  might  be  rendered  more  proper 
food  by  boiling  them. 

lhe  culture  of  the/ turnip-rooted  cabbage  has  lately  Tnrnl^i- 
been  much  practised,  and  greatly  recommended,  parti- rooted  cab- 
cularly  for  the  purpose  ol  a  late  spring  feed  ;  and  seems btige. 
indeed  to  be  a  most  important  article  in  the  farming 
economy,  as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place. 

lurnips  likewise  produce  very  bulky  crops  5  the  ave-  Tunbjis. 
rage  weight  of  an  English  acre  being  from  20  to  25 
tons,  and  that  of  a  very  full  crop  as  high  as  30  ton3 
and  upwards. 

Carrots  are  found  to  be  an  excellent  food  for  cattle  Cv^,s 
of  all  kinds,  and  are  greatly  relished  by  them.  In  a 
rich  sand,  according  to  Mr  Young’s  account,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  this  root  was  200  bushels  per  acre.  In  a  finer 
soil,  it  was  640  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 

.,  that 
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rood  for  that  carrots  will  make  a  more  wholesome  food  for  cattle 
Cattle,  than  either  cabbages  or  turnips,  as  they  are  strongly  an- 
1 - r— '  tiseptic  j  insomuch  as  to  be  used  in  poultices  for  cor¬ 

recting  the  sanies  of  cancers.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this,  that  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  carrots  is  never  found 
to  have  any  bad  taste.  Six  horses  kept  on  them  through 
the  winter  without  oat3,  performed  their  work  as  usual, 
and  looked  equally  well.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  proof  of  their  salubrity  as  a  food  ;  and  it  certainly 
can  be  no  detriment  to  a  farmer,  to  be  so  much  ver- 
sant  in  medical  matters  as  to  know  the  impropriety  of 
giving  putrescent  tood  to  his  cattle.  It  is  well  known 
what  a  prodigious  difference  there  is  in  the  health  of 
the  human  species  when  fed  on  putrid  meats,  in  com¬ 
parison  of  what  they  enjoy  when  supplied  with  food  of 
a  contrary  nature  ;  and  why  may  there  not  be  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  health  of  beasts,  as  well  as  of  men,  when 
in  similar  circumstances  ? — It  is  also  very  probable, 
that  as  carrots  are  more  solid  than  cabbages  or  tur¬ 
nips,  they  go  much  farther  in  feeding  cattle  than  either 
of  them. 

•?3  Potatoes  likewise  appear  to  be  a  very  palatable  food 

Totatoes.  for  aj|  kinds  0f  cattle  ;  and  not  only  oxen,  hogs,  &c. 

are  easily  fed  by  them,  but  even  poultry.  According 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  Bath  Society  *,  “  roasting 
*  JT~  tiers  p0rj_  js  never  so  m0|st  and  delicate  as  when  fed  with 

A«ricul-  potatoes,  an<l  killed  from  the  barn  doors  without  any 
toTc.SrC.  confinement.  For  bacon  and  hams,  two  bushels  of  pea- 
vol.  iii.  meal  should  be  well  incorporated  with  four  bushels  of 
*rt-  boiled  potatoes,  which  quantity  will  fat  a  hog  of  twelve 

stone,  (fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone). 

41  Buck-wheat  ( Polygonum  fagopyrum )  has  been  lately 

n»ck-  recommended  as  an  useful  article  in  the  preseut  as  well 
as  other  respects.  It  has  been  chiefly  applied  to  the 
feeding  of  hogs,  and  esteemed  equal  in  value  to  barley  •, 
it  is  much  more  easily  ground  than  barley,  as  a  malt-mill 
will  grind  it  completely.  Horses  are  very  fond  of  the 
grain  ;  poultry  of  all  sorts  are  speedily  fattened  by  it  •, 
and  the  blossom  of  the  plant  affords  food  for  bees  at  a 
very  opportune  season  of  the  year,  when  the  meadows 
and  trees  are  mostly  stripped  of  their  flowers.  Probably 
the  grain  may  hereafter  be  even  found  a  material  article 
in  distillation,  should  a  sufficient  quantity  be  raised  with 
that  view.  From  the  success  of  some  experiments  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  Bath  Society  Papers,  and  for  which  a  pre¬ 
mium  was  bestowed,  it  has  been  interred  that  this  arti¬ 
cle  ought  in  numerous  cases  to  supersede  the  practice 
of  summer-fallowing. 

Whin",  an  Whins  have  lately  been  recommended  as  a  very  pro¬ 
pellent  per  food  for  cattle,  especially  horses ;  and  are  recom- 
foodfor  mended  by  Mr  Anderson  in  a  particular  manner.  They 
Lave  this  advantage,  that  they  require  no  culture,  and 
grow  on  the  very  worst  soil  •,  but  they  are  troublesome 
to  cut,  and  require  to  be  bruised  in  a  mill  construct¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  ;  neither  is  the  ground  at  all  melio¬ 
rated  by  letting  whins  grow  upon  it  for  any  length  of 
time.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  however, 
as  whins  continue  green  all  the  year  round,  and  when 
bruised  will  afford  an  excellent  succulent  food,  which 
seems  possessed  of  strongly  invigorating  qualities,  they 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  cheapest  winter  food  that 
can  possiblv  be  given  to  cattle. — According  to  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  Mr  Eddison  of  Gateford,  a  single  acre,  well 
cropped  with  whins,  will  winter  six  horses  :  at  three  or 
four  years  growth,  the  whole  crop  should  be  taken,  cut 
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close  to  the  ground,  and  carried  to  the  mill  ;  in  which  Food  for 
the  whins  are  to  be  bruised,  and  then  given  to  the  horses,  tattle. 
Four  acres  ought  to  be  planted,  that  one  may  be  used  • 
each  year,  at  the  proper  age  to  be  cut  $  and  he  reckons 
the  labour  of  one  man  sufficient  tor  providing  food  to 
this  number  of  horses.  He  says,  they  all  prefer  the 
whins  to  hay,  or  even  to  corn.  43, 

The  herb  called  burnet  hath  likewise  been  reeom-  Burnet, 
mended  as  proper  tood  for  cattle,  on  account  of  its  be¬ 
ing  an  evergreen  5  and  further  recommended,  by  grow¬ 
ing  almost  as  fast  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Ot  this 
herb,  however,  we  have  very  various  accounts.  In  a- 
letter  addressed  by  Sir  James  Caldwell,  F.  R.  S.  to  the 
Dublin  Society,  the  culture  of  this  plant  is  strongly 
recommended,  on  the  authority  of  one  Bartholomew 
Rocque,  farmer  at  Walham-Green,  a  village  about 
three  miles  south-west  of  London.  44 

What  gave  occasion  to  the  recommendation  of  this -llcconi- 
plant,  was,  that  about  the  year  1760,  Mr  Wych,  chair-^"^'11  l>/ 
man  of  the  committee  of  Agriculture  of  the  London  ca](j\vclL 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  came  to  Rocque  (who  was  become  very 
eminent  by  the  premiums  he  had  received  from  the  so¬ 
ciety),  and  told  him,  he  had  been  thinking,  that  as 
there  are  many  animals  which  subsist  wholly  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  there  must  certainly  be  some  plant 
or  herb  fit  for  them  that  naturally  vegetates  in  winter } 
otherwise  we  must  believe  the  Creator,  infinitely  tvise 
and  good,  to  have  made  creatures  without  providing 
for  their  subsistence  ;  and  that  if  there  had  been  no 
such  plants  or  herbs,  many  species  of  animals  would 
have  perished  before  we  took  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
nature,  and  provided  for  them  dry  meat  at  a  season, 
when,  indigenous  plants  having  been  indiscriminately 
excluded,  under  the  name  of  weeds,  from  cultivated 
fields  and  places  set  apart  for  natural  grass,  green  or 
fresh  meat  was  no  longer  to  be  found. 

Rocque  allowed  the  force  of  this  reasoning  ;  but  said, 
the  knowledge  of  a  grass,  or  artificial  pasture,  that- 
would  vegetate  in  winter,  and  produce  green  fodder 
for  cattle,  was  lost 5  at  least,  that  he  knew  of  no  such 
plant. — Mr  Wych,  however,  knowing  how  very  great 
that  advantage  would  be  of  discovering  a  green  fodder 
for  winter  and  early  in  the  spring,  wrote  to  Bern,  and 
also  to  some  considerable  places  in  Sweden,  stating  the 
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same  argument,  and  asking  the  same  question, 
answers  to  these  letters  were  the  same  that  had 
given  by  Rocque.  They  owned  there  must  be 
plant,  but  declared  they  did  not  know  it. 

Mr  Wych  then  applied  again  to  Rocque  ;  and  de¬ 
sired  him  to  search  for  the  plant  so  much  desired,  and 
so  certainly  existing.  Rocque  set  about  this  search 
with  great  assiduity ;  and  finding  that  a  pimpernel, 
called  burnet,  was  of  very  speedy  growth,  and  grew 
nearly  as  fast  in  winter  as  in  summer,  he  took  a  handful 
of  it  and  carried  it  into  his  stable,  where  there  were 
five  liorses  ;  every  one  of  which  ate  ot  it  with  the  great¬ 
est  eagerness,  snatching  it  even  without  first  smell¬ 
ing  it.  Upon  the  success  of  this  experiment  he  went  to 
London,  and  bought  all  the  burnet  seed  he  could  get, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  eight  pounds,  it  having 
been  only  used  in  salads ;  and  he  paid  for  it  at  the  rate 
of  4s.  a  pound.  Six  of  the  eight  pounds  of  seed  be 
sowed  upon  half  an  acre  ol  ground,  in  March,  in  the 
year  1761,  with  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  spring  wheat, 

both. 
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Food  for  both  by  hand.  The  seed  being  very  bad,  it  came  up 
Cattle,  but  thin.  However,  he  sowed  the  other  two  pounds  in 
'  J  v  the  beginning  of  June,  upon  about  six  rood  of  ground  : 

this  be  mowed  in  the  beginning  of  August  ;  and  at 
Michaelmas  he  planted  off  the  plants  on  about  20  rood 
of  ground,  giving  each  plant  a  foot  every  way,  and 
taking  care  not  to  bury  the  heart.  These  plants  bore 
two  crops  of  seed  the  year  following  ;  the  first  about 
the  middle  of  June,  the  second  about  the  middle  of 
September  j  but  the  June  crop  was  the  best.  The 
year  after  it  grew  very  rank,  and  produced  two  crops 
of  seed,  both  very  good.  As  it  ought  not  to  be  cut 
after  September,  he  let  it  stand  till  the  next  year  ; 
when  it  sheltered  itself,  and  grew  very  well  during  all 
the  winter,  except  when  there  was  a  hard  frost ;  and 
even  during  the  frost  it  continued  green,  though  it  was 
not  perceived  to  grow.  In  the  March  following  it 
covered  the  ground  very  well,  and  was  fit  to  receive 
cattle. 

If  the  winter  is  not  remarkably  severe,  the  burnet, 
though  cut  in  September,  will  be  18  inches  long  in 
March  ;  and  it  may  be  fed  from  the  beginning  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  till  May :  if  the  cattle  are  taken  off  in  May, 
there  will  be  a  good  crop  of  seed  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  Five  weeks  after  the  cattle  are  taken  off,  it  may 
be  removed,  if  that  is  preferred  to  its  standing  for  seed. 
It  grows  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  a-day,  and  is  made  into 
bay  like  other  grass.  It  may  be  mown  three  times  in 
one  summer,  and  should  be  cut  just  before  it  begins  to 
flower.  Six  rood  of  ground  has  produced  1150  pounds 
at  the  first  cutting  of  the  third  year  after  it  was  sowed  ; 
and,  in  autumn  1763,  Rocque  sold  no  less  than  300 
bushels  of  the  seed. 

According  to  Rocque,  the  soil  in  which  burnet  flou¬ 
rishes  best,  is  a  dry  gravel  ;  the  longest  drought  never 
hurts  it  :  and  Sir  James  Caldwell  asserts,  that  he  saw  a 
very  vigorous  and  exuberant  plant  of  this  kind,  growing 
from  between  two  bricks  in  a  wall  in  Rocque’s  ground, 
without  any  communication  with  the  soil  ;  for  he  had 
cut  away  all  the  fibres  of  the  root  that  had  stretched 
downward,  and  penetrated  the  earth  long  before. 

Burnet  was  found  equally  fit  for  feeding  cows,  sheep, 
and  horses  ;  but  the  sheep  must  not  be  suffered  to  crop 
it  too  close.  Though  no  seed  was  left  among  the  hay, 
yet  it  proved  nourishing  food  ;  and  Rocque  kept  a  horse 
upon  nothing  else,  who,  at  the  time  of  writing  die  ac¬ 
count,  was  in  good  heart,  and  looked  well.  He  affirm¬ 
ed  also,  that  it  cured  horses  of  the  distemper  called  the 
grease,  and  that  by  its  means  he  cured  one  which  was 
thought  incurable ;  but  says,  it  is  only  the  first  crop 
^  which  has  this  effect. 

Burnet  rec-  This  is  the  substance  of  Sir  James  Caldwell’s  letter 
honed  an  to  the  Dublin  Society,  at  least  as  to  what  regards  the 
foodb^Mr  cu'ture  Gurnet  •,  and  it  might  reasonably  be  expect- 
Miller  and  e(^’  ^at  a  plallt,  whose  use  was  recommended  to  the 
Mr  Ander-  public  with  so  much  parade,  would  soon  have  come  into 
ion.  universal  esteem.  We  were  surprised,  therefore,  on 

looking  into  Mr  Miller’s  Dictionary,  to  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words,  under  the  article  Poterium  : —  “  This 
plant  has  of  late  been  recommended  by  persons  of  little 
skill,  to  be  sown  as  a  winter  pabulum  for  cattle  :  but 
whoever  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  grounds  where  it  naturally  grows,  will  find  the 
plants  left  uneaten  by  the  cattle,  when  the  grass  about 
them  has  been  CYopped  to  the  roots  ;  besides,  in  wet 
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winters,  and  in  strong  land,  the  plants  are  of  short  Food  for 
duration,  and  therefore  very  unfit  for  that  purpose;  Cattle, 
nor  is  the  produce  sufficient  to  tempt  any  person  of 
skill  to  engage  in  its  culture;  therefore  I  wish  those 
persons  to  make  trial  of  it  in  small  quantities,  before 
they  embark  Jargely  in  these  new  schemes.”— -Mr  An¬ 
derson,  too,  in  his  Essays  on  Agriculture,  mentions  the 
produce  of  burnet  being  so  small,  as  not  to  be  worth 
cultivating. 

Upon  the  authority  of  Mr  Rocque,  likewise,  the  Wjjjtc  beet 
white  beet  is  recommended  as  a  most  excellent  foodvccom. 
for  cows;  that  it  vegetates  during  the  whole  winter, mended 
consequently  is  very  forward  in  the  spring  ;  and  that 
the  most  profitable  way  of  feeding  cows  is  to  mow  this 
herb,  and  give  it  to  them  green  all  the  summer.  It 
grew  in  Rocque’s  garden,  during  a  very  great  drought, 
no  less  than  four  feet  high,  from  the  30th  of  May  to 
the  3d  of  July  ;  which  is  no  more  than  one  month  and 
four  days.  In  summer' it  grows  more  than  an  inch  a- 
day  ;  and  is  best  sown  in  March  :  a  bushel  is  enough 
for  an  acre,  and  will  not  cost  more  than  ten  shillings. 

It  th  rives  best  in  a  rich,  deep,  light  soil  :  the  stalks  are 
very  thick  and  succulent ;  the  cows  should  therefore  eat 
them  green. 

O  M  — 

Another  species  of  beet  ( Beta  cic/a),  the  Mangel  Root  of 
Tv  urzel,  or  Root  of  Scarcity,  as  it  has  been  called,  has  scarcity 
been  lately  extolled  as  food  both  for  man  and  cattle  ; 
but,  after  all,  seems  only  to  deserve  attention  in  the 
latter  view.  It  is  a  biennial  plant;  the  root  is  large 
and  fleshy,  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  rises  above 
the  ground  several  inches,  is  thickest  at  the  top,  taper¬ 
ing  gradually  downward.  The  roots  are  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  white,  yellow,  and  red  ;  but  these  last  are  al¬ 
ways  of  a  much  paler  colour  than  beetrave.  It  is  good 
fodder  for  cows,  and  does  not  communicate  any  taste 
to  the  milk.  It  produces  great  abundance  of  leaves 
in  summer,  which  may  be  cut  three  or  four  times  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  plant.  The  leaves  are  more  palatable 
to  cattle  than  most  other  garden  plants,  and  are  found 
to  be  very  wholesome.  The  farmers  in  those  parts  of 
Germany  where  it  is  chiefly  cultivated,  we  are  told, 
prefer  this  species  of  beet,  for  feeding  cattle,  to  cab¬ 
bages,  principally  because  they  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
hurt  by  worms  or  insects  ;'but  they  think  they  are  not 
so  nourishing  as  turnips,  potatoes,  or  carrots,  and  that 
cattle  are  not  nearly  so  soon  fattened  by  this  root  as  bv 
carrots,  parsnips,  or  cabbages.  It  has  even  been  as¬ 
serted  that  this  root  affords  less  nourishment  than  anv 
of  those  that  have  been  commonly  employed  for  feeding 
cattle.  Phis  does  not  correspond  with  the  pompous  ac¬ 
counts  with  which  the  public  has  been  entertained.  Up¬ 
on  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  plant  that  seems  to  de¬ 
serve  the  attention  of  our  farmers  ;  as  on  some  soils, 
and  in  particular  circumstances,  it  may  prove  a  very 
useful  article  for  the  above  purposes. 

In  Mr  Anderson’s  Essays,  we  find  it  recommended  to  Sheep’s  le«- 
make  trial  of  some  kinds  of  grasses,  which  probably  cue  gross, 
would  not  only  answer  for  fresh  fodder  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  but  might  also  be  cut  for  hay  in  summer.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  that  species  called  sheep's 
fescue  grass.  “  I  had,  says  he,  a  small  patch  of  this 
grass  in  winter  1773;  which,  having  been  cut  in  the 
month  of  August  or  September  preceding,  was  saved 
from  that  period,  and  had  advanced  before  winter  to 
the  length  of  five  or  six  inches  ;  forming  the  closest  pile 

that 
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And  although  we  had  about  grow  for  a  whole  season,  without  being  eaten  down  or  Food  for 

cut,  the  roots  of  the  leaves  are  almost  rotted,  by  the  Cattle, 
overshadowing  of  the  tops  of  the  other  leaves,  before 
the  end  of  the  season. 
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that  could  be  imagined, 
six  weeks  of  very  intense  frost,  with  snow,  and  about 
other  six  weeks,  immediately  succeeding  that,  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  keen  frost  every  night,  with  frequent  thaws  in 
the  day  time,  without  any  snow,  during  which  time  al¬ 
most  every  green  tiling  was  destroyed  ;  yet  this  little 
patch  continued  all  along  to  retain  as  fine  a  verdure  as 
any  meadow  iu  the  month  of  May  ;  hardly  a  point  of 
a  leaf  having  been  withered  by  the  uncommon  severity 
of  the  weather.  And  as  this  grass  begins  to  vegetate 
very  early  in  the  spring,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
what  might  be  the  value  of  a  field  of  grass  of  this  kind 
iu  these  circumstances.” 

Of  another  kind  of  grass,  called  purple  fescue,  Mr 
Anderson  gives  the  following  character:  “  It  retained 
its  verdure  much  bettei  than  rye-grass  during  the  win¬ 
ter  season  ;  but  it  had  more  of  its  points  killed  by  the 
weather  than  the  former.  It  likewise  rises  in  the 
spring,  at  least  as  early  as  rve-grass.” 

This  ingenious  farmer  has  also  made  experiments  on 
the  culture  of  these  and  several  other  kinds  of  grasses  ; 
which  being  very  well  worthy  of  attention,  we  shall 
here  insert. 

1.  Purple  fescue  grass.  “  Although  this  grass  is  very 
often  found  in  old  pastures,  yet,  as  it  has  but  few  flower- 
stalks,  and  as  it  is  greedily  eaten  by  all  domestic  animals, 
these  are  seldom  suffered  to  appear-,  so  that  it  usually 
remains  there  unperceived.  But  it  seems  to  be  better 
able  to  endure  the  peculiar  acrimony  of  the  dung  of 
dogs  than  almost  any  other  plant;  and  is  therefore  of¬ 
ten  to  be  met  with  in  dog  hills,  as  I  call  the  little  hills 
by  road  sides  where  dogs  usually  piss  and  dung :  and 
as  it  is  allowed  to  grow  there  undisturbed,  the  farmer 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  plant,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  appearance. 

“  The  leaves  are  long  and  small,  and  appear  to  be 
roundish,  something  like  a  wire ;  but,  upon  exami¬ 
nation,  they  are  found  not  to  be  tubulated  like  a 
reed  or  rush  ;  the  sides  of  the  leaf  being  only  folded 
together  from  the  middle  lib,  exactly  like  the  strong 
bent-grass  on  the  sea  shore.  The  flower-stalk  is  small, 
and  branches  out  iu  the  head,  a  little  resembling  the 
wild  oat  ;  only  the  grains  are  much  smaller,  and  the 
ear  does  not  spread  full  open,  but  lies  bending  a  little 
to  one  side.  The  stalks  are  often  spotted  witli  reddish 
freckles,  and  the  tops  of  the  roots  are  usually  tinged 
with  the  same  colour  ;  from  whence  it  has  probably 
obtained  its  distinctive  name  of  festuca  rubra,  or  red 
( purple )  fescue. 

“  It  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  old  garden  walks  ; 
and,  as  its  leaves  advance  very  quickly  after  cutting, 
it  may  usually  be  discovered  above  the  other  grasses, 
about  a  week  or  fortnight  after  the  walks  are  cut. 
Nor  do  they  seem  to  advance  only  at  one  season,  and 
then  stop  and  decay,  like  the  rye-grass ;  but  continue 
to  advance  during  the  whole  of  the  summer,  even 
where  they  are  not  cut ;  so  that  they  sometimes  at¬ 
tain  a  very  great  length.  Last  season  (1774),  I  mea¬ 
sured  a  leaf  of  this  grass,  that  sprung  up  in  a  neglected 
corner,  which  was  four  feet  and  four  inches  in  length, 
although  not  thicker  than  a  small  wire.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  add,  that  these  leaves  naturally  trail  upon  the 
ground,  unless  where  they  meet  with  some  accidental 
support ;  and  that  if  any  quantity  of  it  is  suffered  to 
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“  This  is  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  plant  ance  in  its 
in  its  native  situation  :  as  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  disco- cultivated 
vered  but  in  pretty  old  pastures,  and  as  in  that  state  it  stale, 
carries  only  a  very  few  seed-stalks,  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  I  could  collect  a  small  handful  of  the  seed, 
which  I  carefully  sowed  in  a  small  patch  of  garden 
mould,  to  try  if  it  could  be  easily  cultivated.  It  came 
up  as  quickly  as  any  other  kind  of  grass,  but  was  at 
first  as  small  as  hairs:  the  leaves,  however,  advanced 
apace  ;  and  W'ere,  before  autumn,  when  the  grain  with 
which  they  had  been  sowed  was  cut  down,  about  l6 
or  18  inches  in  length;  but  having  been  sown  very 
tliin,  it  was  necessary  to  pick  out  some  other  kinds  of 
grass  that  came  up  amongst  it,  lest  it  might  have  been 
choked  by  them.  Early  next  spring  it  advanced  with 
prodigious  vigour,  and  the  tufts  that  were  formed  from 
every  seed  became  exceeding  large;  so  that  it  quickly 
filled  the  whole  ground.  But  now  the  leaves  were  al¬ 
most  as  broad  as  those  of  common  rye-grass,  and  the 
two  sides  only  inclined  a  little  towards  one  another 
from  the  mid-rib,  without  any  appearance  of  roundness. 

In  due  time  a  great  many  seed-stalks  sprung  out,  which 
attained  very  nearly  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  and 
produced  seeds  in  abundance  ;  which  may  be  as  easily 
saved  as  those  of  common  rye-grass. 

“  The  prodigious  difference  between  this  plant  in  its 
native  and  cultivated  state  amazed  me  ;  but  it  was  with 
a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  that  I  found  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  seeds  from  it,  which  I  bad 
much  doubted  of  at  first.  It  would  seem,  that  nature 
hath  endowed  this  plant  with  a  strong  generative  power 
during  its  youth,  which  it  gradually  loses  as  it  advan¬ 
ces  in  age  (for  the  difference  perceived  in  this  case 
eould  not  he  attributed  to  the  richness  of  the  soil)  ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  old,  the  leaves 
advanced  with  an  additional  vigour,  in  proportion  to 
the  declining  strength  of  the  flower  stalks :  for  the 
leaves  of  the  young  plants  seldom  exceed  two  feet, 
whereas  numbers  of  the  old  leaves  were  near  four  feet 
in  length. 

“  From  these  peculiarities  in  the  growth  of  this  plant, 
it  would  seem  to  promise  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  far¬ 
mer  ;  as  he  could  reap  from  a  field  of  it,  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years,  as  great  a  weight  of  hay  as  he  could 
obtain  from  any  of  the  culmiferous  grasses  (those  bear¬ 
ing  a  long  jointed  stalk  ;  and,  if  lie  meant  afterwards 
to  pasture  it,  he  would  sufi’er  no  inconveniences  from 
the  flower-stalks  ;  and  the  succulent  leaves  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  vegetate  during  the  whole  summer,  would  at 
all  times  furnish  his  cattle  with  abundance  of  whole¬ 
some  food.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  this  grass 
rises  as  early  in  the  spring  as  rye-grass ;  and  continues 
green  for  the  greatest  part  of  winter,  which  the  other 
does  not.  It  is  moreover  an  abiding  plant,  as  it  seems 
never  to  wear  out  of  the  ground  where  it  has  once 
been  established.  On  all  which  accounts,  it  appears 
to  me  highly  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  farmer  ;  and 
'veil  deserves  to  have  its  several  qualities,  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  that  best  agrees  with  it,  ascertained  by  accurate 
experiments. 

2.  “  Sheep's 
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2.  “  Sheep's  fescue  grass,  or  Jestuca  ovina,  is  much 
praised  by  tbe  Swedish  naturalists  for  its  singular  value 
as  a  pasture-grass  for  sheep  ;  this  animal  being  repre¬ 
sented  as  fonder  of  it  than  of  any  other  grass,  and  fat¬ 
tening  upon  it  more  quickly  than  on  any  other  kind  of 
food  whatever.  And  indeed,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  plant,  and  its  peculiar  manner  of  growth,  seems 
'very  much  to  favour  the  accounts  that  have  been  given 
us  of  it. 

“  This  plant  is  of  the  same  family  with  the  former, 
and  agrees  with  it  in  several  respects  ;  although  they 
may  be  easily  distinguished  from  one  another.  Its 
leaves,  like  the  former,  in  its  natural  state,  are  always 
rounded,  but  much  smaller ;  being  little  bigger  than 
large  horse  hairs,  or  swine-bristles,  and  seldom  exceed 
six  or  seven  inches  in  length.  But  these  spring  out  of 
the  root  in  tufts,  so  close  upon  one  another,  that  they 
resemble,  in  this  respect,  a  close  hair  brush  more  than 
any  thing  else  I  know  :  so  that  it  would  seem  natural¬ 
ly  adapted  to  form  that  short  thick  pile  of  grass  in 
which  sheep  are  known  chiefly  to  delight.  Its  flower- 
stalks  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  attain  the  height 
of  two  feet  ;  but  are  more  usually  about  12  or  15  inches 
high. 

“  Upon  gathering  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  and  sow¬ 
ing  them  as  the  former,  it  was  found  that  they  sprung 
up  as  quickly  as  any  other  kind  of grass  •,  but  the  leaves 
are  at  first  no  bigger  than  a  human  hair.  From  each 
side  springs  up  one  or  two  of  these  hair-like  filaments, 
that  in  a  short  time  send  out  new  offsets,  so  as  quickly 
to  form  a  sort  of  tuft,  which  grows  larger  and  larger, 
till  it  at  length  attains  a  very  large  size,  or  till  all  the 
intervals  are  closed  up,  and  then  it  forms  the  closest  pile 
of  grass  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  In  April  and 
May  it  pushed  forth  an  innumerable  quantity  of  flower- 
stalks,  that  afforded  an  immense  quantity  of  hay  ;  it 
being  so  close  throughout,  that  the  scythe  could  scarce¬ 
ly  penetrate  it.  This  was  allowed  to  stand  till  the 
seeds  ripened  ;  but  the  bottoms  of  the  stalks  were  quite 
blanched,  and  almost  rotted  for  want  of  air  before  that 
time. 

“  This  was  the  appearance  that  it  made  the  first  year 
after  it  was  sowed  :  but  I  have  reason  to  think,  that, 
after  a  few  years,  it  likewise  produces  fewer  seed  stalks, 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  leaves,  than  at  first.  But 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  if  these  are  eaten 
down  in  the  spring,  it  does  not,  like  rye-grass,  persist 
in  a  continued  tendency  to  run  to  seed;  but  is  at  once 
determined  to  push  forth  a  quantity  of  leaves  without 
almost  any  stalks  at  all  :  and  as  all  domestic  animals, 
but  more  especially  sheep,  are  extremely  fond  of  this 
grass,  if  they  have  liberty  to  pasture  where  it  grows, 
they  bite  it  so  close  as  never  to  suffer  almost  a  single  seed- 
stalk  to  escape  them  ;  so  that  the  botanist  will  often 
search  in  vain  for  it,  when  he  is  treading  upon  it  with 
his  feet.  The  best  way  to  discover  it.  in  any  pasture, 
is  to  search  for  it  in  winter,  when  the  tufts  of  it  may 
be  easily  distinguished  from  every  other  kind  of  grass, 
by  their  extraordinary  closeness,  and  the  deep  green 
colour  of  the  leaves. 

“It  seems  to  grow  in  almost  any  soil  ;  although  it  is 
imagined  that  it  would  flourish  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil, 
as  it  can  evidently  live  with  less  moisture  than  almost  any 
other  kind  of  grass ;  being  often  seen  to  remain  in  the 
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sods  that  have  been  employed  in  coping  for  stone  dykes, 
after  all  the  other  grasses  that  grew  in  them  have  disap¬ 
peared.  It  is  likewise  found  in  poor  barren  soils,  where 
liardly  any  other  plant  can  be  made  to  grow  at  all :  and 
on  the  surface  of  dry  worn-out  peat  moss,  wher-e  no  mois¬ 
ture  remains  sufficient  to  support  any  other  plant  what¬ 
ever  :  but  in  neither  of  these  situations  does  it  thrive  ;  as 
it  is  there  only  a  weak  and  unsightly  plant,  very  unlike 
what  it  is  when  it  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  established 
upon  a  good  soil ;  although  it  it  is  seldomer  met  with  in 
this  last  state  than  in  the  former. 

“  I  will  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  already  said  Continues 
about  the  particular  property  that  this  plant  possesses  of  during, 
continuing  all  winter;  nor  point  out  the  benefits  that  winte:‘ 
the  farmer  may  reap  from  this  valuable  quality. — He 
need  not,  however,  expect  to  find  any  verdure  in  win¬ 
ter  on  such  plants  as  grow  upon  the  loose  mossy  soil 
above  mentioned  ;  for,  as  the  frost  in  winter  always 
hoves  up  the  surface  of  this  soil,  the  roots  of  the  plants 
are  so  lacerated  thereby,  as  to  make  it,  for  some  time 
in  the  spring,  to  all  appearance  dead.  Nor  will  he  of¬ 
ten  perceive  much  verdure  in  winter  upon  those  plants 
that  grow  upon  poor  hungry  soils,  which  cannot  afford 
abundant  nourishment  to  keep  them  in  a  proper  state  of 
vegetation  at  all  times  :  but  such  plants  as  grow  on 
earthen  dykes,  which  usually  begin  to  vegetate  with 
vigour  when  the  autumnal  rains  come  on,  lor  the  most 
part  retain  their  verdure  at  that  season  almost  as  well 
as  if  they  were  in  good  garden-mould. 

“  I  have  been  very  particular  in  regard  to  this  plant; 
because,  in  as  far  as  my  observations  have  yet  gone,  it 
promises  on  many  accounts  to  make  a  most  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  farmer,  and  therefore  justly  demands  a 
very  particular  share  of  his  attention.” 

3.  The  holcus  lanatus,  or  creeping  soft-grass  of  Hud-  jj0ieu5  js 
son. — This  is  considered  by  our  author  as  one  of  the  nntWk. 
most  valuable  kinds  of  meadow-grasses  ;  its  pile  being 
exceedingly  close,  soft,  and  succulent.  It  delights 
much  in  moisture,  and  is  seldom  found  on  dry  ground, 
unless  the  soil  is  exceeding  rich.  It  is  often  found  on 
those  patches  near  springs,  over  which  the  water  fre¬ 
quently  flows  ;  and  may  be  known  by  the  uncommon 
softness  and  succulence  of  the  blade,  the  lively  light 
green  colour  of  the  leaves,  and  the  matted  intertexture 
of  its  roots.  But,  notwithstanding  the  softness  of  its  first 
leaves,  when  the  seed-stalks  advance,  they  are  rough 
to  the  touch,  so  that  the  plant  then  assumes  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance  from  what  we  would  have  expected. 

The  ear  is  branched  out  into  a  great  number  of  fine  ra¬ 
mifications  somewhat  like  the  oat,  but  much  smaller. — 

This  kind  of  grass,  however,  would  not  be  easily  cultiva- 
vated,  on  account  of  a  kind  of  soft  membrane  that 
makes  the  seeds  adhere  to  the  stalk,  and  to  one  another 
after  they  are  separated  from  it,  as  if  they  were  inter¬ 
mixed  with  cobweb,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
separated  from  the  stalk,  or  to  spread  readily  in  sowing. 

It  spreads,  however,  so  fast  by  its  running  roots,  that 
a  small  quantity  sowed  very  thin,  would  be  sufficient  to 
stock  a  large  field  in  a  short  time. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  grasses,  properly  so  called, 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  cultivated,  that  Air  An¬ 
derson  thinks  the  mo3t  likely  to  be  of  value;  but,  be¬ 
sides  these,  he  recommends  the  following  of  the  pea- 
tribe. 
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i.  Milk-vetch,  liquorice-vctch,  or  milk-wort 
plant,  in  fome  refperts,  very  much  refemblcs  the  com¬ 
mon  white  clover  :  from  the  top  of  the  root  a  great 
number  of  ihoots  come  out  in  the  fpring,  fpreading 
along  the  furface  of  the  ground  every  way  around  it  ; 
from  which  arife  a  great  many  clullers  of  bright  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  exactly  rel’embling  thofc  of  the  common 
broom.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  hard  round  pods,  fil¬ 
led  with  fmall  kidney-fhaped  feeds.  Front  a  fuppol^l 
refcmblance  of  a  cluftor  of  thefe  pods  to  the  fingers  of 
an  open  hand,  the  plant  has  been  fometimes  called 
ladies-jingcis.  By  others  it  is  called  crow-toes ,  from  a 
fancied  refcmblance  of  the  pods  to  the  toes  of  a  bird. 
Others,  front  the  appearance  of  the  blofl’om,  and  the 
part  where  the  plant  is  found,  have  called  it  feed,  im¬ 
properly  fell-broom.  It  is  found  plentifully  almofl 
everywhere  in  old  grais  fields  5  but  as  every  Ipecies  ot 
donteilic  animals  eat  it,  almoll  in  preference  to  any 
other  plant,  it  is  feldont  allowed  to  come  to  the  flower 
in  pafturc  grounds,  unlefs  where  they  have  been  acci¬ 
dentally  laved  from  the  cattle  for  fome  time  •,  fo  that 
it  is  only  about  the  borders  of  corn  fields,  or  the  tides 
of  inclol’ures  to  which  cattle  have  not  accels,  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  oblerving  it.  As  it  has  been 
imagined  that  the  cows  which  feed  upon  the  paftures, 
where  this  plant  abounds,  yield  a  quantity  of  rich  milk, 
the  plant  has,  from  that  circumftance,  obtained  its  molt 
proper  Englifh  name  of  milk-vetch. 

One  of  the  greateft  recommendations  of  this  plant 

is,  that  it  grows  in  poor  barren  ground,  where  almoll 
no  other  plant  can  live.  It  has  been  obferved  in 
ground  fo  poor,  that  even  heath,  or  ling  ( erica  commu¬ 
nis),  would  fcarcely  grow ;  and  upon  bare  obdurate 
clays,  where  no  other  plant  could  be  made  to  vege¬ 
tate  ;  infomuch  that  the  furface  remained  entirely  un¬ 
covered,  unlefs  where  ti  plant  of  this  kind  chanced  to 
be  eflablilhed :  yet,  even  in  thefe  unfavourable  cir- 
cumftanccs,  it  flourilhed  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
luxuriance,  and  yielded  as  tender  and  fucculent,  though 
not  fuch  abundant  Ihoots,  as  if  reared  in  the  richeft 
manured  fields.  In  dry  barren  lands  all’o,  where  al¬ 
moll  no  other  plant  could  be  made  to  live,  it  has  been 
found  to  fend  out  fuch  a  number  of  healthy  Ihoots  all 
round,  as  to  cover  the  earth  with  the  clolell  and  moll 
beautiful  carpet  that  can  be  defired. 

The  ftalks  of  the  milk-vetch  are  weak  and  {lender, 
fo  that  they  fpread  (upon  the  furface  of  the  ground,  un¬ 
lefs  they  are  fupported  by  fome  other  vegetable.  In 
ordinary  foils  they  do  not  grow  to  a  great  length,  nor 
produce  many  flowers  •,  but  in  richer  fields  the  ftalks 
grow  to  a  much  greater  length,  branch  out  a  good 
deal,  but  carry-  few  or  no  flowers  or  deeds.  From  thole 
qualities  our  author  did  not  attempt  at  firft  to  cultivate 
it  with  anv  other  view  than  that  of  pallure }  and,  with 
this  intention,  fowed  it  with  his  ordinary  hay  feeds, 
exporting  no  material  benefit  from  it  till  he  defilled 
from  cutting  his  field.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
agreeably  difappointed  •,  the  milk-vetch  growing  the 
firft  fealon  as  tall  as  his  great  clover,  and  forming  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine  hay  j  being  fcarcc  diftinguilhable  from  lu¬ 
cerne,  but  by  the  (lendemefs  of  the  ftalk,  and  propor¬ 
tional  fmallnefs  of  the  leaf. 

Another  recommendation  to  this  plant  is,  that  it  is 
perennial.  It  is  feveral  years  after  it  is  fowed  before 

it.  attains  to  its  full  perfection  j  but  when  once  clta- 
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in  full  vigour,  and  produces  annually  a  great  quantity 
of  fodder.  In  autumn  x  773»  Mr  Anderfon  cut  the 
ftalk  from  an  old  plant  that  grew  on  a  very  indifferent 
foil  j  and,  after  having  thoroughly  dried  it,  he  found 
that  it  weighed  14  ounces  aud  a  half. 

The  ftalks  of  this  plant  die  down  entirely  in  winter, 
and  do  not  come  up  in  the  ipring  till  the  lame  time 
that  clover  begins  to  advance  ;  nor  docs  it  advance 
very  fall,  even  in  fummer,  when  once  cut  down  or  eaten 
over  :  lo  that  it  feems  much  inferior  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  grades  ;  but  it  might  be  of  ufe  to  cover  the  woril 
parts  of  a  farm,  on  which  no  other  vegetable  could 
thrive. 

2.  The  common  yellow  vetchling  (I.athyrus  praten-  Yellow 
fis),  or  crerlcjliiig  tare,  groyvs  with  great  luxuriance  vetchling. 

in  Hill'  clay  foils,  and  continues  to  yield  annually  a 
great  weight  of  fodder,  of  the  very  heft  quality,  lor 
any  length  of  time.  This  is  equally  fit  for  pallure  or 
hay ;  and  grows  with  equal  vigour  in  the  end  ol  ium- 
mer  as  in  the  beginning  of  it  5  fo  Would  admit  being 
paftured  upon  in  the  ipring,  till  the  middle,  or  even 
the  end  of  May,  w  ithout  endangering  the  lofs  of  the 
crop  of  hav.  This  is  an  advantage  which  no  other 
plant  except  clover  polfefles  ;  but  clover  is  equally  un¬ 
fit  for  earlv  pallure  or  for  hay.  Sainfoin  is  the  only 
plant  whofe  qualities  approach  to  it  in  this  refpecl,  and 
the  yellow  vetchling  will  grow  in  fuch  toils  as  are  ut¬ 
terly  unfit  for  producing  fainfoin. — It  is  alfo  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant,  and  increafes  fo  fall  by  its  running  roots, 
that  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  feed  would  produce  a  luffi- 
cient  number  of  plants  to  fill  a  whole  field  in  a  very 
fiiort  time.  If  a  fmall  patch  of  good  ground  is  lowed 
with  the  feeds  of  this  plant  in  rows,  about  a  loot  dif- 
tance  from  one  another,  and  the  intervals  kept  clear  of 
weeds  for  that  feafon,  the  roots  will  fpread  fo  much  as 
to  fill  up  the  whole  patch  next  year  :  when  the  ftalks 
may  he  cut  for  green  fodder  or  hay.  And  if  that 
patch  were  dug  over  in  the  fpring  following,  and  the 
roots  taken  out  ;  it  would  furnilh  a  great  quantity  of 
plants,  which  might  be  planted  at  two  or  three  feet 
diftance  from  one  another,  where  they  would  probably 
overfpread  the  whole  field  in  a  fiiort  time. 

3.  The  common  blue  tare  feems  more  likely  than  the  Bhie  tare, 
former  to  produce  a  more  flo  irifliing  kind  of  hay,  as 

it  abounds  much  more  in  feeds ;  hut  as  the  ftalks  come 
up  more  thinly  from  the  root,  and  branch  more  above, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  fo  well  adapted  for  a  pafturc 
grafs  as  the  other.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  much 
fmaller,  and  more  divided,  than  thole  of  the  other  ; 
the  ftalks  are  likewife  fmaller,  and  grew  to  a  much 
greater  length.  Though  it  produces  a  great  quantity 
of  feeds,  yet  the  fmall  birds  are  fo  fond  of  them,  that, 
unlefs  the  field  were  carefully  guarded,  lew-  of  them 
Would  he  allowed  to  ripen.  ^ 

4.  The  vicia  Jepium, purple  everlajling,  or  bujh-vetch.  ' 
Our  author  gives  the  preference  to  this  plant  beyond  vetch, 
all  others  of  the  fame  tribe  for  pallure.  The  roots  of 

it  fpread  on  every  fide  a  little  below  the  furlace  of  the 
ground,  from  which,  in  the  fpring,  many  Hems  ariie 
quite  clofe  by  one  another  }  and  as  they  have  a  broad 
tufted  top  covered  with  many  leaves,  it  forms  as  clofe 
a  pile  as  could  be  defired.  It  grows  very  quickly  after 
being  cut  or  crept,  hut  docs  not  arrive  at  any  great 
height ;  fo  that  it  feems  more  proper  for  pafturage  than 
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making  hay  \  although,  upon  a  good  foil,  it  will  grow 
fuffieiently  high  for  that  purpofe  5  but  the  ftalks  grow 
fo  dole  upon  one  another,  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
having  it  rotted  at  the  root,  if  the  feafon  iliould  prove 
damp.  It  feems  to  thrive  heft  in  a  clayey  foil. 

Belides  thel’e,  there  are  a  variety  of  others  of  the  fame 
clafs,  which  he  thinks  might  he  ul'eful  to  the  farmer. 
The  common  garden  everlafting  pea,  cultivated  as  a 
flowering  plant,  he  conjectures,  would  yield  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  weight  of  hay  upon  an  acre  j  as  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  having  very  llrong  ftalks, 
that  could  fupport  theml'elves  without  rotting  till  they 
attained  a  great  height. 

One  other  plant,  hitherto  unnoticed,  is  recommend¬ 
ed  by  our  author  to  the  attention  of  the  farmer  ;  it  is 
the  common  yarrow  ( Achillea  millefolium ),  or  hundred- 
leaved  grafs.  Concerning  this  plant,  he  remarks,  that 
in  almoft  every  fine  old  pafture,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  growing  vegetables  with  which  the  field  is  covered 
confifts  of  it  ;  but  the  animals  which  feed  there  are  fo 
fond  of  the  yarrow,  as  never  to  allow  one  feed-ftalk  of 
it  to  come  to  perfection.  Hence  thefe  ieed-ftalks  are 
never  found  but  in  neglected  corners,  or  by  the  fides  of 
roads  ;  and  are  fo  difagreeablc  to  cattle,  that  they  are 
never  tailed  ;  and  thus  it  has  been  erroneoufly  thought 
that  the  whole  plant  was  refilled  by  them. — The  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  a  great  tendency  to  grow  very  thick 
upon  one  another,  and  are  therefore  peculiarly  adapted 
for  pafturage.  It  arrives  at  its  greateft  perfection  in 
rich  fields  that  are  naturally  fit  for  producing  a  large 
and  fucculent  crop  of  grafs.  It  grows  alfo  upon  clays  ; 
and  is  among  the  firft  plants  that  llrike  root  in  any 
barren  clay  that  has  been  lately  dug  from  any  confi- 
derable  depth  5  fo  that  this  plant,  and  thillles,  are  ufual- 
ly  the  firft  that  appear  on  the  banks  of  deep  ditches 
formed  in  a  clayey  foil.  All  animals  delight  to  eat  it ; 
hut,  from  the  dry  aromatic  tafte  it  poflelfes,  it  would 
ieem  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  confutation  of  Iheep. 

It  feems  altogether  unfit  for  hay. 

Befides  thefe  plants,  which  are  natives  of  our  own 
country,  there  are  others  which,  though  natives  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  climate,  are  found  to  thrive  very  well  in  Britain  j 
and  have  been  railed  with  fuch  l'uccefs  by  individuals* 
as  highly  to  merit  the  attention  of  every  farmer.  A- 
mong  thefe  the  firft  place  is  claimed  by  lucerne. 

This  is  the  plant  called  medico  by  the  ancients,  be- 
caufe  it  came  originally  from  Media,  and  on  the  culture 
of  which  they  bellowed  fuch  great  care  and  pains.  It 
hath  a  perennial  root,  and  annual  ftalks,  which,  in 
a  good  foil,  rife  to  three  feet,  or  fometimes  more,  in 
height  •,  its  leaves  grow  at  a  joint  like  thofe  of  clover  } 
the  flowers,  which  appear  in  June,  are  purple  •,  and  its 
pods  are  of  a  ferew-like  lhape,  containing  feeds  which 
ripen  in  September.  All  forts  of  domeftic  cattle  are 
fond  of  this  plant,  efpecially  when  allowed  to  eat  it 
green,  and  black  cattle  may  be  fed  very  well  with  the 
hay  made  from  it  ;  but  an  excefs  of  this  food  is  fa  id  to 
be  very  dangerous. 

Lucerne  has  the  property  of  growing  very  quickly  af¬ 
ter  it  is  cut  dowrn,  infomuch  that  Mr  Rocquehas  mow¬ 
ed  it  five  times  in  a  fearfon,  and  Mr  Anderfon  affirms  he 
has  cut  it  no  lefs  that  fix  times.  It  is,  however,  not 
very  eafily  cultivated  •,  in  confequencc  of  which  it  fome¬ 
times  does  not  fucceed. 

Another  grafs  was  brought  from  Virginia,  where  it 
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is  a  native,  and  town  by  Eoeque  in  1763.  This  grafs  Food  for 
is  called  timothy ,  from  its  being  brought  from  New--  Cattle. 
York  to  Carolina  by  one  Timothy  Hanfon.  It  grows  ' 
bell  in  a  wet  foil ;  but  will  thrive  in  almoft  any.  If  it 
is  fown  in  Augull,  it  will  be  fit  for  cutting  in  the  latter 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  Korfes  are  very 
fond  of  it,  and  will  leave  lucerne  to  eat  it.  It  is  alfo 
preferred  by  black  cattle  and  fheep  ;  for  a  iquare  piece 

land  having  been  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and 
one  part  lowed  with  lucerne,  another  with  fainfoin,  a 
third  with  clover,  and  the  fourth  with  timothy,  fome 
horfes,  black  cattle,  and  Iheep,  were  turned  into  it,  when 
the  plants  were  all  in  a  condition  for  pafturage  5  and 
the  timothy  was  eaten  quite  bare,  before  the  clover,  lu¬ 
cerne,  or  fainfoin  was  touched. 

One  valuable  property  of  this  grafs  is,  that  its  roots 
are  fo  ftrong  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  they 
render  the  wetteft  and  lofteft  land,  on  which  a  horfe 
could  not  find  footing,  firm  enough  to  bear  the  heavieft 
cart.  With  the  view  of  improving  boggy  lands,  there¬ 
fore,  fo  as -to  prevent  their  being  poached  with  the  feet 
of  cattle,  Mr  Anderfon  recommends  the  cultivation  of 
this  kind  of  grafs,  from  which  he  has  little  expectation 
in  other  refpeCts. 

On  this  fubject,  of  the  kind  of  plants  moll  proper  to  Grazing 
be  raifed  for  feeding  cattle,  one  general  queftion  ought  C0,^P^td 
not  to  pals  unnoticed  concerning  the  propriety  of  feed-  e 

ing  them  upon  roots  and  plants  cultivated  by  the  aid  of  B 
the  plough,  or  upon  leaving  them  to  derive  their  fub- 
fillence  from  lands  allowed  to  remain  continually  in  pa¬ 
fturage.  The  advantages  of  the  latter  practice  are  fet 
forth  by  Thomas  Davis,  Efq.  of  Longleet,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words.  “  Experience  fuffieiently  evinces  the  ex- Path 
treme  difficulty  of  perfuading  tenants  that  they  get  more*  ’ 
(generally  fpeaking)  by  feeding  their  lands,  than  by- 
ploughing  them  5  yet  it  requires  very  few  arguments 
to  convince  a  landlord,  that,  in  cold  wet  land  elpecial- 
ly,  the  lefs  ploughed  land  you  have,  the  lefs  you  put  it 
in  the  tenant’s  power  to  ruin  your  eftate.  That  a  te¬ 
nant  of  60I.  per  annum  on  a  dairy  farm  will  get  money, 
while  a  corn  farm  of  the  fame  fize  will  ftarve  its  occu¬ 
pier  (though  perhaps  the  former  gives  15s.  per  acre 
for  his  land,  and  the  latter  only  10s.),  is  felf-evident. 

The  plough  is  a  friend  of  every  body’s,  though  its  ad¬ 
vantages  are  very  far  from  being  particularly  and  local¬ 
ly  felt  5  corn  being  an  article  that  will  bear  keeping 
till  the  whim  or  caprice,  or  fuppofed  advantage  of  its 
poflelfor,  call  it  forth.  But  the  produce  of  the  cow  is 
far  otherwife.  Cheefe  mull  neceflarily  be  fold  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  :  it  is  a  ponderous  article  ;  and  one-twelfth, 
or  at  leaft  one-fifteenth  of  its  value,  is  often  paid-for 
carrying  it  to  a  fair  50  miles  off;  and  the  butter  and 
Ikimmed  milk  find  their  yvay  no  great  diftance  from 
home,  as  is  evident  by  the  price  of  butter  varying  fre¬ 
quently  one-third  in  20  or  30  miles.  Every  inhabitant 
of  Bath  mull  be  fenlible,  that  butter  and  cheefe  have 
rifen  one-third  or  more  in  price  within  20  years.  Is 
not  this  owing  to  the  great  encouragement  given  to 
the  plough  and  to  grazing,  at  a  time  when,  on  account 
of  the  increafed  demand  for  milk,  cream,  butter,  and 
cheefe,  every  exertion  on  behalf  of  the  dairy  Iliould 
have  been  encouraged  ?”  &.c. 

In  fome  remarks  on  this  letter  by  Mr  Billingfley, 
the  fame  fuperiority  of  dairy  farms  to  the  arable  kind 
is  afferted  in  the  moll  pofitive  terms.  “  Perhaps  (fays 
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Food  for  he)  there  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  inferiority 
Cattle,  of  the  plough  with  refpect  to  profit,  than  the  luperior 
*  punctuality  of  the  dairy  farmer  in  the  payment  of  his 
rent.  This  obl’ervation,  I  believe,  moll  Howards  who 
fuperintend  manors  devoted  partly  to  corn  and  partly 
to  dairy  farms,  will  verify  ;  at  leall  I  have  never  met 
with  one  who  controverts  it.  But  perhaps  the  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  plough  will  defire  me  not  to  confound 
the  abul'e  of  a  thing  with  its  intrinfic  excellence  \  and 
fay,  that  the  generality  of  corn  farmers  are  moil  egre¬ 
gious  fiovens  ;  that  lauds  devoted  to  the  plough  are 
not  confined  to  inch  a  mediocrity  of  profit  as  20s.  per 
acre  •,  that  the  produce  of  artificial  grafl'es  (without 
which  a  well  managed  arable  farm  cannot  exill),  far 
exceeds  that  of  natural  grafs  both  in  refpect  of  quan¬ 
tity  and  nutrition  :  that  the  llraw  yard  is  a  moll  con¬ 
venient  receptacle  for  the  cow  when  freed  from  the 
pail.  Thefe,  and  many  other  reafons,  may  be  addu¬ 
ced  to  lliow  the  propriety  of  walking  in  the  middle 
path,  and  of  judicioully  blending  arable  with  pajinre , 
in  the  proportion  perhaps  of  three  ol  the  latter  to  one  of 
the  former.” 

On  thele  letters  we  fliall  only  remark,  that  for  the 
good  of  mankind  we  hope  the  opinions  they  contain 
will  never  come  into  general  practice  :  as  thus  the 
price  of  bread  mull  be  railed  fo  high,  that  the  lower 
dalles  of  people  would  entirely  be  deprived  of  it. 
In  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  43.  we  have  a  method 
propofed  by  Mr  impey  of  improving  fmall  arable 
farms  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  yield  as  much 
milk,  butter,  and  cheei'e,  as  thofe  which  are  kept  con- 
,  tinually  in  pallure.  He  agrees  "with  the  maxim  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  that  fmall  arable  farms  do  not  afford 
the  occupier  fo  good  a  maintenance  as  dairy  farms  of 
the  fame  value ;  and  that  the  pofleffor  of  a  dairy  farm 
will  do  well  and  fave  money,  while  the  former,  with 
much  toil  and  trouble,  is  llarving  himfelf  and  family. 
Notwithflanding  this,  he  maintains,  that  there  is  an 
elfential  difference  between  ground  that  is  naturally 
arable,  and  fuch  as  is  by  nature  adapted  for  pallure. 
Land  which  is  naturally  arable,  according  to  him,  can 
by  no  means  be  converted  into  pallure  of  any  dura¬ 
tion.  “  Such  as,  from  a  wild  date  of  nature,  overrun 
with  furze,  fern,  bullies  and  brambles,  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  fertile  by  means  of  the  plough,  mull  lie  kept  in 
that  improved  Hate  by  its  frequent  ufe  ;  otherwife  it 
would  loon  revert  to  that  wild  barren  Hate  which  was 
its  original  condition.  A  farm,  therefore,  which  eon- 
fifls  wholly,  or  a!  moll  fo,  of  land  that  is  properly  ara¬ 
ble,  mull  ever  continue  arable  ;  for  it  is  not  practi¬ 
cable  to  render  it  in  any  degree  fertile  but  by  means 
of  the  plough,  or  to  keep  it  long  in  that  Hate  even 
when  it  is  made  fo.”  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
by  railing  crops  proper  for  feeding  cattle,  the  poll'ef- 
for  of  an  arable  farm  may  raife  as  great  a  number  of 
horned  cattle  as  one  who  lias  a  pallure  farm  ;  the  on¬ 
ly  qucllion  is,  \\  hetber  he  can  be  reimburfed  of  his 
expenccs  by  the  produce  ?  “  To  alcertain  this  fact 
(fays  he),  we  muH  inquire  what  may  be  the  average 
expenccs  ol  keeping  a  milch  cow  on  a  dairy  farm  for 
any  given  time.  It  is  faid,  upon  very  good  authority, 
that  the  expence  is  generally  from  3I.  to  3I.  10s.  per 
annum.  Two  acres  and  a  half  of  paHure  fit  for  this 
ufe  is  lulTicicnt  to  keep  a  cow  the  whole  year  through, 
and  Inch  land  is  valued  at  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  acre. 


At  25s.  the  keeping  of  each  cow  would  amount  to  Food  for 
3I.  2s.  6d.  per  annum.  A  dairy  farm,  therefore,  con-  Cattle, 
lilting  of  48  acres,  at  25s.  per  annum,  would  amount  v 
to  60I.  rent ;  and  the  number  of  cows  that  might  be 
kept  on  fuch  a  farm  wTould  be  about  20.  In  the  next 
place,  with  regard  to  the  expence  of  keeping  a  cow 
upon  food  raifed  in  arable  land  as  a  fuccedaneum  for 
grafs,  we  are  allured  by  unqueftionable  authority,  that 
a  bufliel  of  potatoes,  given  half  at  night  and  half  in 
the  morning,  with  a  lmall  allowance  of  hay,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  keep  three  cows  a  day  5  by  which  allowance 
their  milk  will  be  as  rich  and  as  good  as  in  the  fum- 
mer  months  when  the  cows  are  in  paHure.  An  acre 
of  land,  properly  cultivated  with  potatoes,  will  yield 
337  bufliels  ;  and  the  total  expence  of  cultivation,  rent 
and  tithe  included,  will  not  exceed  61.  13s.  If  three 
cows  eat  feven  bufliels  per  week,  then  they  would  eat 
364  bufliels  in  a  year ;  and  2D  cows  would  conl'ume 
2433  bufliels:”  So  that,  according  to  this  calculation, 
feven  acres  and  a  quarter  would  nearly  maintain  as 
many  cows  as  on  the  paHure  farm  could  be  maintained 
by  48  acres.  If  then  the  cultivation  of  one  acre  of 
ground  coH  61.  13s.  the  cultivation  of  feven  acres  and 
a  quarter  will  coll  about  48k  We  have  feen,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  rent  of  a  daily  farm  capable  of  main¬ 
taining  20  milch  cows,  is  not  lei’s  than  60I.  fo  that 
the  calculation  is  thus  entirely  in  favour  of  the  arable 
farm  ;  feven  or  eight  acres  of  the  arable  farm  being 
luperior  by  12I.  in  value,  when  cultivated  with  pota¬ 
toes,  to  40  acres  of  meadow  or  pallure  ground.”  “  It 
muH  indeed  be  obferved  (adds  our  author),  that  in 
this  Hatement  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  hay  given  to  the  cows  with  the  potatoes.  It 
mull  be  noted  all’o,  that  the  account  of  cultivation 
is  charged  with  40s.  an  acre  for  manure,  and  fome 
expence  for  ploughing,  which  of  right  is  chargeable 
to  the  crop  of  wheat  that  is  to  follow'.  Now’,  if  we 
deduct  40s.  an  acre  from  the  expence  of  cultivating 
the  potatoes,  it  reduces  the  fum  to  4I.  13s.  and  the 
whole  expence  upon  feven  acres  and  a  quarter  is  thus 
lefs  than  34I.  and  conl'equently  the  keeping  of  20  cows 
is  little  more  than  half  to  the  occupier  of  the  arable 
farm  what  it  is  to  the  occupier  of  the  grazing  farm.  If 
this  conclufion  be  fairly  drawn,  and  the  calculation 
free  from  errors,  it  is  matter  of  the  greatefl  import¬ 
ance,  el'pecially  to  the  little  arable  farmer.  It  plainly 
raifes  him  from  a  Hate  of  acknowledged  inferiority  to 
one  greatly  fuperior.”  66 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  obviate  an  objection,  Objection 
“  that  the  whole  of  his  reafoning  mull  be  indecifive,  as  anfwcred 
relating  only  to  potatoes.”  In  oppofition  to  this  he  fr°m  an 
adduces  an  experiment  made  on  a  pretty  large  fcale  bv  ' 

Mr  \  agg  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  cabbages,  when  Vagg. 
railed  upon  arable  ground,  are  nearly  as  much  fuperior 
to  a  natural  crop  as  potatoes  are.  Twelve  acres  were 
employed  in  this  experiment,  and  thofe  of  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  quality.  The  rent  was  30s.  per  acre,  and  the 
whole  expence  of  culture  and  carting  off  the  crop 
amounted  only  to  il.  14s.  fo  that  all  the  coH  of  the  gy 
twelve  acres  was  38k’  9s.  From  the  produce  were  Number  of 
fed  45  oxen  and  upwards  of  60  flieep ;  and  he  was  c“itle  fed 
allured  that  they  improved  as  fall  upon  it  as  they  do  tronl  12 
in  the  hefl  pallure  months,  May,  June,  and  July.  cabUa-v<. 

“  Now  (fays  Mr  Wimpey),  if  inilead  of  60  flieep  we 
reckon  1 5  oxen,  or  that  four  flieep  are  equal  to  about 
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one  ox,  in  which  we  cannot  err  much  5  then  60  oxen 
were  kept  well  for  three  months,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  15  for  a  whole  year,  for  38I.  9s.  5  and 
confequently  20  oxen  would  coll  51I.  5s.  4d.  which 
is  not  quite  3I.  more  than  the  keeping  of  20  cows 
would  colt  in  potatoes.  Turnips,  turnip-rooted  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots,  parfnips,  and  forne  other  articles,  by 
many  experiments  often  repeated,  have  been  found 
quite  adequate  to  the  fame  valuable  purpofes ,  at  leall 
fo  far  as  to  be  more  lucrative  than  meadow  or  palture. 
Clover  and  rye-grafs  are  omitted,  ns  having  been  long 
in  general  practice  ;  but  are  in  common  very  fiiort  ol 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  other  articles  recommended.”  Sainfoin  is 
greatly  recommended :  but  our  author  acknowledges 
that  it  makes  but  a  miferable  appearance  the  hr  ft  year, 
though  afterwards  he  is  of  opinion  that  one  acre  of 
fainfoin  is  equal  to  two  of  middling  pallure  ground  ; 
for  which  reafon  he  aceules  the  former  of  intolerable 
indolence  who  does  not  cultivate  fo  ul'cful  a  plant. 
On  this  fubjcCt,  however,  we  in  11 11  remember,  that  the 
culture  of  fainfoin  is  clogged  with  the  lofs  of  one  if 
not  two  crops  $  which  may  fometimes  be  inconvenient, 
though  afterwards  it  remains  in  perfection  for  no  lcis 
than  20  years.  The  moll  advantageous  method  of 
railing  it  he  fuppofes  to  he  after  potatoes.  Thus  it 
will  thrive  even  upon  very  poor  ground ;  as  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  manure  r.ecefiary  for  the  potatoes  both  pulve¬ 
rize  the  foil  and  enrich  it  to  a  fufficient  degree. 

V»  c  fliail  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of  attend- 
68  ing  to  this  fubjeCt  when  we  come  to  tonlider  the  fub- 
Fecding  of  jett  of  feeding  cattle.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be 
rattle  not  remarked,  that  this  branch  of  the  art  of  the  hulband- 
perfetflion  man>  by  no  means  hitherto  been  carried  to  its 

higlieft  perfection  in  this  country  ;  and  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  is  improved,  and  cattle  are  more  carefully 
fed,  the  value  of  the  plough  will  appear  more  coni’pi- 
cuous. 


ge  tables 
profitable 
or  not. 


SECT.  III.  Of  the  comparative  Profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  Cultivation  of  different  Vegetables. 

69 

Circum-  Like  every  other  artifl  or  tradefman,  a  hufbandman 
ftances  that  yrjjj  always  be  under  the  nccellity  of  regarding  liimfclf 
render  ve-  ag  jj)C  fervant  0f  the  community,  and  mull  endeavour 
to  rear  the  vegetables  that  are  in  greateft  demand,  and 
that  will  enable  him  to  derive  the  greateft  profit  from  the 
portion  of  territory  which  he  occupies.  The  product 
of  fome  foils  and  iituations  is  fo  fixed  by  nature,  that 
it  is  in  vain  for  human  art  or  induftry  to  alter  her  defti- 
nation.  In  our  own  and  in  many  other  countries, 
there  are  extenfive  traifls  of  lofty  and  rugged  moun¬ 
tains,  from  which  the  art  of  agriculture  feems  to  be 
for  ever  banifhed.  Such  fituations  belong  exclufively 
to  the  Ihephcrd  and  his  flock,  to  the  utter  exclufion  of 
the  plough.  Even  on  fome  arable  lands  it  may  he  found 
fruillefs  to  attempt  to  rear  many  of  the  more  valuable 
vegetable  productions.  In  many  bleak  and  unfticltered 
fields  of  the  higher  country  of  Scotland,  in  which  tur¬ 
nips  and  oats  are  cultivated  with  tolerable  fuccefs,  it 
would  he  in  vain  to  expeCt  regular  crops  of  wheat  5 
and  though  potatoes  are  found  to  profper  in  a  fandy, 
or  even  a  mofl'y  foil,  it  would  he  in  vain  to  expert 
them  to  produce  an  equally  valuable  crop  upon  a  ltiff 
clay,  in  which  the  roots  cannot  fwell  or  expand  to  a 


proper  fixe.  In  forming  a  plan  of  agriculture,  there-  profit  from 
fore,  the  hufbandman  mull  not  overlook  the  peculiar  different 
nature  of  the  foil  that  has  fallen  to  his  lot,  or  its  phyfl-  Vegetables. 
cal  relation  to  the  nature  of  certain  vegetables,  as  he 
can  only  hope  for  fuccefs  by  adapting  the  one  of  tliefe 
to  the  other. 

The  hufbandman  muft  alfo  have  a  fpecial  regard  to 
the  ftate  of  the  market  to  which  his  commodities  are 
to  he  brought.  It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  cultivate  large 
quantities  of  roots,  fuch  as  potatoes  or  carrots,  at  a  di- 
ltance  from  great  towns,  which  alone  can  afford  a 
market  for  them,  unlefs  lie  intend  to  confume  them 
upon  his  own  farm  by  feeding  cattle.  In  a  part  of  the 
country,  however,  in  which  great  breweries  are  'elta- 
blillied,  if  his  foil  is  fit  for  the  purpofe,  he  may  fafely 
venture  to  rear  large  quantities  of  barley  ;  as  he  can¬ 
not  in  fuch  a  lituation  he  at  any  time  deftitute  of  a 
market.  Hence  we  can  perceive,  that  it  is  the  ftate 
of  the  market  which  muft  at  all  times  regulate  the  en- 
terprifes  of  the  agricultural,  and  the  kind  of  crops 
which  he  is  to  bring  forward.  Thus  alfo  we  fee  the 
mode  in  which  agriculture  may  he  inoft  fuccelsfully 
encouraged  by  a  nation.  Let  an  abundant  market  he 
provided  for  the  produce  of  the  foil,  and  that  produce 
will  infallibly  be  augmented.  In  this  war,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  coniumption  of  grain,  by  means  of  di  • 
flilleries  or  breweries,  is  highly  favourable  to  the 
production  of  it  in  great  quantities.  They  are  even 
favourable  to  the  exiftcnc©  of  plenty,  or  of  abund¬ 
ance  of  bread  for  the  ufe  of  the  people.  In  good 
lealons,  by  affording  a  ready  market,  they  give  acti¬ 
vity  to  the  hufbandman,  and  in  had  lealons  their  ope¬ 
rations  can  he  arrefted  by  law,  and  the  fuperlluous 
quantity  of  grain  which  was  meant  to  he  confumed  hv 
them,  can  lie  converted  into  human  food.  Thus  thev 
operate  in  fome  meafure  like  a  great  public  granary,  in 
which  provilions  lhould  he  kept  againft  an  accidental 
fcarcity. 

It  may  fometimes  happen,  that  hv  the  character 
of  the  age  in  which  lie  lives,  and  the  ftate  of  tin; 
market  which  it  produces,  a  hnlbantlman  may  find 
liimfclf  molt  profitably  employed,  when  rearing  a  kind 
of  food  which  is  by  no  means  the  molt  advantageous 
to  the  population  of  his  country.  This  takes  place, 
when  he  is  employed  in  preparing  butchers  meat  in- 
ltcad  of  bread  •,  that  is,  when  he  finds  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  rear  upon  his  lands  vegetables  which  can  only 
he  confumed  by  cattle,  and  thus  contribute  only  in  an 
indirect  manner  to  the  fuftenance  of  the  human  fpc- 
cics,  than  to  cultivate  thole  vegetable  produ&iona 
which  arc  fuited  to  the  human  ltomach,  and  which 
therefore  direClly  and  immediately  afford  fubliltcnce  to 
man.  According  to  Archdeacon  Hillop’s  comparative 
ftatement,  lately  publiflied,  the  weight  of  food  from 
an  acre  of  arable  land,  on  the  average  of  three  years, 
a  fallow  year  being  included,  is  nine  and  a  halftimes 
greater  than  from  an  acre  of  feeding  flock  ;  and,  ae- 
cording  to  the  calculations  of  the  Rev.  Dr 'Walker,  atPaftunipe- 
Collington,  profelfor  of  natural  hiltory  at  Edinburgh,  and  agri- 
a  Scots  acre  of  land  in  pafturc,  fed  with  Ihcep,  pro-cn,turc 
duces  only  120  pounds  weight  of  meat,  whereas  the 
lame  land  will  yield  1280  pounds  of  oatmeal,  or  above 
ten  times  as  much.  Let  it  even  he  fuppofed,  then, 
that  one  pound  of  mutton  contains  in  itfclf  as  much 
fubllantial  nourilhincnt  for  the  human  conllitution,  as 
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different  that  lands  cultivated  for  the  production  of  oats,  will 
\  egctables.  fUpp0Iq  a  population  five  times  greater  in  number, 
than  can  be  iupported  by  the  fame  land  when  ufed 
for  the  pallure  of  lheep ;  and,  where  one  million  of 
people  are  found  to  exilt  upon  a  territory  occupied 
in  the  one  way,  between  five  and  fix  millions  of  people 
might  exiff  upon  the  fame  land  if  it  were  cultivated 
for  railing  grain,  and  if  the  inhabitants  would  confent 
to  ufe  it  as  their  food.  W  ere  any  contrivance  adopted, 
of  the  nature  of  thole  already  mentioned,  for  convert¬ 
ing  the  fucculent  roots  of  potatoes,  carrots,  &c.  into 
dry  meal  or  flour  •,  the  fame  proportional  difference  of 
population  would  continue  to  exift,  between  nations 
in  which  that  kind  of  flour  fliould  he  confumed  as  hu¬ 
man  food,  and  in  which  it  fliould  be  ufed  for  feeding 
cattle  :  For  a  man  alwavs  commits  an  enormous  wafte 
of  food,  who,  inflead  of  eating  grain  himfelf,  gives  it 
to  an  inferior  animal,  in  the  expectation  of  afterwards 
receiving  an  equivalent,  by  devouring  the  flefli  of  that 
_t  animal. 

Population  Accordingly,  it  fee  ms  impoflible  for  any  nation  to 
Rn-ateft  reach  a  very  extenfive  degree  of  population,  unlefs 
live  onT”  *^ie  PC0P^e  :lt  largc  confent  to  fubiift  chiefly,  or  alto- 
“v table  "  get^cr,  upon  vegetable  food.  In  China,  where  tlie 
food.  practice  of  polygamy  renders  the  families  of  rich  men 
very  numerous,  and  where  the  equal  diftribution  of 
the  property  among  the  children  of  the  fame  family 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  by  individuals, 
almod  all  perfons  have  found  it  convenient  ornecefl'ary 
to  relinquilli  the  ordinary  ufe  of  butchers  meat,  and  to 
have  recourfe  to  vegetable  food.  It  is  only  in  conl'e- 
quence  of  this  circumdance,  that  the  enormous  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  empire  is  fupported.  The  quantity  of 
butchers  moat  confumed  in  a  country  will,  therefore, 
always,  in  fpite  of  every  agricultural  improvement,  fet 
hounds  to  its  population.  A  nation  of  hunters  and 
fhepherds,  who  live  upon  wild  animals,  or  upon  flocks 
and  herds,  mud  always  lie  few  in  number.  By  agri¬ 
culture,  the  numbers  of  thefe  animals  may  indeed  he 
increafed  •,  but  the  men  who  can  find  fubfidence  by 
confuming  them,  will  always  be  five  or  fix  times  fewer 
in  number,  than  might  live  upon  the  fame  territory, 
were  the  cattle  expelled,  and  the  lands  occupied  in 
rearing  food  to  he  immediately  ufed  by  man. 

With  thefe  general  confederations,  however,  the 
practical  agriculturid,  or  hufbandman,  may  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do.  To  fuccecd  in  his  profeflion,  he  mud 
accommodate  himfelf  to  the  public  tade,  or  to  the 
date  of  the  market  around  him  ;  and  mud  confide  r 
what  commodity,  whether  grain  or  butchers  meat, 
will  there  bring  the  bed  reward  for  his  labour.  lie 
may  even  find  the  date  of  the  market  afFeitcd  by  other 
circumdances,  than  the  mere  tade  of  the  public  for 
butchers  meat,  in  preference  to  vegetable  food  :  al- 
71  though  that  mud  always  lie  of  great  importance  among 
Circuni- h  ^  a  luxurious  people.  Conquering  nations,  who  extend 
lead  huf  ^le*r  political  dominions  over  didant  regions,  never  fail 
bandmen  to  to  draw  to  their  native  country  a  verv  great  portion 
prefer  paf-  of  the  wealth  of  the  vanquillied  dates.  The  vidlori- 
tarupe  to  otis  nation  never  fails,  in  Inch  eafes,  to  contain  a  great 
f*”’  irmS  number  of  wealthy  individuals,  whole  revenue  is  not 
derived  trom  the  cultivation  of  their  native  foil,  or 
from  auy  branch  of  manufacture  or  of  commercial  in- 
dudry  carried  on  by  them  upon  it  ;  but  which  coniifls 
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of  money  drawn  from  the  remote  provinces  of  the  em-  Profit  from 
pire,  in  eonfequence  of  e Hates  poilcH’cd,  or  fortunes  different 
acquired  there,  in  the  fcrvice  of  government.  The  ^  egc tables, 
refult  of  Inch  circumdances  naturally  is,  that  thefe  '' 
wealthy  individuals  not  only  live  at  home  in  a  luxurious 
manner,  and  increafe  to  an  immenfe  extent  the  con- 
fumption  of  butchers  meat  by  themfelves  and  their  nu¬ 
merous  retinues  ;  but  for  the  fake  of  odentation,  and 
as  the  only  means  of  employing  their  wealth,  they 
maintain  great  numbers  of  carriages  and  of  riding 
horfes.  To  fupport  fuch  edablilhments,  they  them¬ 
felves  not  only  convert  large  tracts  of  territory  from 
arable  into  pafture  lands  ;  but  even  the  whole  huf- 
bandmen  of  the  country  are  induced  to  do  the  fame, 
to  derive  a  profit  from  fupplying  them  with  butchers 
meat,  and  with  food  for  their  pleafure  horfes.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  grain  that  may  be  wanted  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  people,  whether  rich  or  poor,  being  a. 
commodity  which  is  eafily  preferred  and  tranl'ported,  mud 
be  bought  from  foreign  nations,  by  a  portion  of  the  fu- 
perfluous  wealth  of  the  date ;  and  thus  a  rich  and  profpe- 
rous  people  may  come  to  depend  upon  foreigners  for  a 
morfel  of  bread  ;  and  when  thefe  foreign  nations  hap¬ 
pen  to  experience  an  unfortunate  feafoti,  this  wealthy 
people  may  fuffer  all  the  horrors  of  famine  upon  a  fer¬ 
tile  foil,  and  in  the  midft  of  overflowing  treafures. 

Such  was  the  date  of  Italy  under  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans.  Every  part  of  it  was  adorned  with  the  parks 
and  villas  and  gardens  of  the  nobles,  who  derived  their 
revenues  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  empire.  This 
feat  of  dominion  exhibited  a  picture  of  boundlefs  fplen- 
dour  and  magnificence.  But  the  foil  was  entirely 
occupied  in  the  fervice  of  odentation  or  of  luxury  : 
and  Italy,  one  of  the  mod  fertile  corn  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  depended  for  grain  upon  Egypt,  and  the  wedern 
provinces  of  Africa  that  border  upon  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Such  alio,  though  perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree, 
feems  to  be  the  prefent  date  of  Great  Britain.  It  has 
acquired  vad  and  fertile  and  populous  provinces,  with¬ 
in  the  torrid  zone  in  the  ead,  from  which  individuals 
are  annually  tranfporting  home  immenie  treafures  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  public  fervice.  In  the  wed,  alfo,  within 
the  fame  torrid  zone,  by  a  great  exptnfe  of  treafure 
and  of  human  lives,  the  cultivation  of  certain  valuable 
commodities  has  been  edabliilicd  ;  and  from  edates  li- 
tuated  there,  individuals  refiding  at  home  now  derive 
great  revenues.  The  principles  which  regulate  human 
affairs  ale  unalterable;  and  in  every  age  the  fame  caules 
are  attended  with  the  lame  confcquences.  W  hat  oc¬ 
curred  in  ancient  Italy,  took  place  among  us  foon  as  the 
poffeffion  of  didant  territories  had  leil’urc  to  difplay  its 
natural  effedfls.  Britain  formerly  not  only  produced  a- 
bundance  of  grain  for  the  fupport  of  its  own  inhabitants, 
but  it  poflefled  a  confidcrable  furplus  for  exportation. 

After  the  acquifition  of  foreign  poileiUons,  this  furplus 
produce  gradually  ccafcd  to  exilt  ;  and  it  appears  trom 
documents,  which  the  legiilature  has  acknowledged  to 
afford  authentic  and  complete  evidence  ot  the  truth  of 
the  fadl,  that,  for  twenty  years  pall,  notwithdanding  all 
our  agricultural  improvements,  and  the  wafte  lands  that 
have  been  brought  under  the  plough,  the  produce  of  grain 
is  annually  becoming  more  and  more  unequal  to  the* 
confumption;  and  this  decrcafe  appears  in  fomc  meulure 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increafing  value  of  our  didant 
pofl’cllions.  lit  the  mean  time  uc  are  annually  coming 
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ITinciplesof  under  the  neceffity  of  purcliafing  larger  and  larger 
Cultivation,  fupplies  of  grain,  from  the  foreign  ftates  of  Europe  or 
of  North  America  j  and  thus  thel'e  nations,  without  un¬ 
dergoing  the  imputation  of  ufurpation,  and  without  en¬ 
countering  the  hazard  of  an  unfriendly  climate,  have 
been  enabled,  through  the  medium  of  our  luxury,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  lliare  of  the  riches  of  Hindoftan,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  our  Weft  India  cultivation.  In  the  mean  time 
their  agriculture  is  encouraged,  while  we  are  made  to 
depend  upon  them  for  the  neceffaries  of  life.  Alter  all, 
it  appears  unreafonable,  and  would  perhaps  be  improper, 
to  regret  a  ftate  of  affairs,  which  is  the  refult  of  na¬ 
tional  aggrandifement,  and  of  the  fuperiority  and  iuc- 
cefsful  enterprifes  of  our  countrymen.  Still,  however, 
it  is  obvioufly  to  be  wiflied,  that,  fo  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned,  we  could  be  reftored  to  the  ftate  of  inde¬ 
pendence  which  our  anceftors  enjoyed,  when  they  were 
able,  from  their  own  foil,  to  fupply  themfelves  with  the 
neceffaries  of  life  :  fuch  a  ftate  is  fometimes  neceffary 
to  the  independent  exiftence  of  a  community,  and  is  at 
all  times  conducive  to  its  welfare.  It  can  only  how¬ 
ever  be  produced  by  means  of  agriculture.  Therefore, 


Ye  generous  Britons,  venerate  the  Plough , 

And  o’er  your  hills  and  long  withdrawing  vales, 

Let  autumn  fpread  her  treafures  to  the  fun 
So  with  fuperior  boon  may  your  rich  foil, 
Exuberant,  nature’s  better  bleffings  pour 
O’er  every  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe, 

And  be  th’  exhauftlefs  granary  of  a  world  ! 

Thomson. 
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the  life  of  animals,  the  prefeuce  of  atmofpheric  air  is  Principlesof 
neceffary.  They  alio  require  a  certain  moderate  de-  Cultivation, 
gree  of  heat  }  without  which  their  growth  cannot  pro-  '  * 

ceed,  although  a  great  degree  of  it  is  utterly  fatal  even 
to  their  texture.  That  they  require  moillure,  is  equal¬ 
ly  obvious  ;  as  appears  from  the  ordinary  effect  of  rain, 
or  of  the  continued  want  of  it,  upon  fields  and  plants. 

They  require  likewife  to  be  inferted  in  the  earth,  or 
in  fome  way  connected  with  a  collection  of  its  parti¬ 
cles-,  for  although  fome  plants,  particularly  the  bul¬ 
bous-rooted  kinds,  vegetate  in  pure  water  and  air  alone, 
it  appears  that  they  acquire  little  addition  of  l’olid  i’ub- 
ftance,  and  that  neither  they,  nor  any  of  the  other 
larger  plants,  reach  perfection,  or  produce  feed,  un- 
lels  planted  in  the  earth,  or  lupplied  with  a  portion 
of  it. 
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It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  into  a  minute 
difquifition,  concerning  the  nature  of  vegetables,  or  the 
different  fubftances  with  which  they  may  be  connected, 
in  their  growth  or  in  their  decay.  Such  inveftigations, 
in  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  fciences,  ought  to  be  left 
to  chemiftrv  ;  but  even  that  fcience,  fo  far  as  vegetable 
fubftances  are  concerned,  is  ftill  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  im¬ 
perfection,  that  a  detail  of  the  experiments  and  opinions 
of  philofophical  chemifts,  concerning  vegetables,  would 
as  yet  afford  but  a  very  trilling  portion  of  ufeful  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  hufbandman.  We  ftiall  therefore  content 
ourfelves  with  here  Hating  fuch  general  remarks,  as  ap¬ 
pear  neceffarily  connected  with  the  important  art  of 
,  which  we  are  now  treating. 

Nature  of  A  vegetable  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  piece 
the  growth  0f  matter,  or  as  a  mixture  of  certain  material  fubftances. 
tables'6"  *S  an  orSan‘zec*  being,  polleffed  of  life,  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  another  fimilar  organized  being  that  exifted 
previous  to  itfelf  j  and  this  former  organized  and  living 
being  derived  its  conftitution  from  a  parent  ftem,  which 
grew  out  of  a  ftill  older  plant,  up  to  an  antiquity  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge.  A  vegetable,  in  this 
manner,  not  only  has  a  birth,  but  it  alfo  has  a  growth, 
which  is  fupported  by  food  that  it  takes  in  and  conveys 
by  peculiar  organs  to  the  particular  parts  for  which  it  is 
deftined.  V  hen  it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  or  reached 
the  perfection  of  its  form  and  conftitution,  a  vegetable 
like  an  animal  begins  to  decay,  and  finally  dies,  and, 
by  a  procefs  of  putrefaction,  is  converted  into  a  kind  of 
earth. 

lo  the  life  of  vegetables,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to 


As  all  foils  are  by  no  means  equally  adapted  for  fup-Four  kinds 
porting  vegetables,  or  bringing  them  to  maturity,  itot  lu''- 
is  neceffary  for  the  hufbandman  to  attend  to  their  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  may  be  altered  or 
ameliorated  for  his  ufe.  Independent  of  thel’e  hard 
concretions,  which  obtain  the  name  of  ftones  or  rocks, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  loofer  and  more  diviiiblc 
earth  which  covers  molt  part  of  the  fur-face  of  the  globe, 
and  receives  the  appellation  of  the  foil,  may,  upon  the 
whole,  and  with  lufficient  accuracy  for  practical  pur- 
pofes,  be  divided  into  four  kinds,  which  are  in  general 
mixed  with  each  other,  but  which  receive  their  name, 
in  ordinary  language,  from  the  kind  that  predominates 
or  is  molt  abundant.  Thel'e  are  land,  clay,  chalk,  and 
garden  mould.  Of  thel’e,  fand  and  clay  are  in  fome 
meal'ure  the  oppofites  of  each  other,  while  chalk  forms 
a  kind  of  medium  between  them.  Sand  allows  water 
to  filter  rapidly  through  it,  and  l'peedily  becomes  drv, 
while  clay  is  extremely  tenacious  of  moifturc  ■,  but  a 
mixture  of  chalk  renders  fand  confidcrably  more  tena¬ 
cious  of  water,  while  it  renders  clay  more  lool'e,  and  ea- 
iily  penetrated.  None  of  thel'e  foils  are  valuable  for  the 
purpofes  of  agriculture. — Sand  does  not  l'ufficiently  re¬ 
tain  water  for  the  ufe  of  vegetables  ;  nor  does  clay  fuf- 
fer  their  roots  to  expand  with  freedom  in  queft  of  nou- 
rilhment.  Chalk,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  a  calcare¬ 
ous  foil,  is  not  of  itfelf  adapted  for  railing  ufeful  plants  5 
for,  although  it  may  not  have  the  mechanical  defeCts 
of  fand  and  clay,  yet,  it  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
of  little  value  to  them,  either  in  confequence  of  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  deftroy  their  texture  by  its  corrolive  quality, 
that  is,  by  having  too  much  chemical  affinity  with  the 
materials  of  which  they  conlilt,  or  from  its  not  con¬ 
taining  within  itfelf  the  proper  materials  neceffary  to 
them  as  food. 

The  fourth  kind  of  foil  we  have  denominated  garden 
mould ;  becaufe  it  is  in  its  higheft  perfection  when  it 
approaches  nearelt  to  the  rich  black  earth  which  re¬ 
ceives  that  appellation.  This  is  the  moll  proper  of  all 
kinds  of  toil  lor  rearing  the  whole  of  tliofe  vegetables 
which  are  accounted  valuable  in  our  climate.  In  pro¬ 
per  circumftances,  that  is,  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat  and  of  moifture,  it  never  fails  to  fend  forth  and  to 
bring  to  perfection  an  abundant  crop.  In  proportion  to 
the  degreee  in  which  any  foil  confifts  of  this  black 
mould,  its  value  increafes.  If,  therefore,  a  lmffiand- 
man  could  cover  the  portion  of  territory  allotted  to  him 
with  a  tolerable  depth  of  this  kind  of  foil,  nothing  more 
would  be  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprifes,  as 

he 
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Principlesofhe  could  rear  whatever  vegetables  he  thought  fit,  in 
Cultivation,  perfection,  and  in  great  profuGon.  It  is  to  be  obferv- 
v  ed,  however,  that  this  kind  of  mould  or  foil  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  permanent.  If  crops  of  grain  fhould  be 
taken  from  it  year  after  year,  it  would  foon  lofe  its  fer¬ 
tile  qualities,  and  become  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
profperous  agriculture.  Here  then  is  the  remarkable 
difference  between  this  kind  of  foil  and  the  three  others 
that  were  formerly  mentioned,  fand,  clay,  and  chalk. 
Whatever  properties  thefe  poffefs  are  unperilhing,  and 
can  only  he  altered  or  modified  by  the  operation  of  a 
fierce  heat.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  their  pure 
(Hate,  as  already  mentioned,  they  are  of  little  value  to 
the  hulbandman  ;  and  it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  they  are  mixed  with  the  dark  coloured 
or  garden  mould,  that  they  become  adapted  to  his  pur- 
poles  :  but  as  the  qualities  of  this  mould  are  of  a  tran- 
fitory  nature,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  ought 
indeed  to  form  the  great  balls  of  every  theory  of  agri¬ 
culture,  to  explain  how  they  may  be  preferved  in  exift- 
7-  ence,  or  reftored  when  loft. 

\T at ure  of  To  underftand  this  fubjeft  correctly,  it  is  neceffary 
*arden  to  confider  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  fertile  mould. 

It  is  evidently  not  one  of  thofe  original  fubftances  which 
form  a  part  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  folid  globe  of  the 
earth,  but  appears  to  be  the  refult  of  the  operations 
and  of  the  deftru&ion  of  living  and  organized  beings 
Communi-  that  have  exifted  upon  it.  “  Were  a  naked  rack,  favs 
cations  to  Mr  Headrick,  in  an  effay  which  we  will  afterwards 
*of  ^’ave  occah°n  to  mention,  fuddenly  thrown  up  from 

iun  %01  ii  ^ea  or  fr°m  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  firft  plants 
■j6  which  nature  would  place  upon  it  would  be  the  va- 
Pmcefs  by  rious  fpecies  of  lichens,  and  fuch  as  can  fubfift  wholly 
ture  f  rti~  uP°n  "hat  they  imbibe  from  the  air,  without  needing 
lizis  the  a  *n  which  to  pulh  their  roots.  Thefe  plants  ferve 
earth.  the  double  purpofe  of  clothing  the  rock,  and  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  fine  particles  that  are  diffolved  bv  air  and 
moifture  from  being  walhed  away,  and,  from  their 
growth  and  diffolution,  of  accumulating  vegetable 
foil  for  the  fuftenance  of  more  fucculent  plants.  The 
rock  is  thus  gradually  made  to  acquire  fuch  a  depth 
of  foil,  that  it  becomes  able  to  fuftain  not  only  graffes 
and  flirubs,  but  may  become  a  receptacle  for  the  oak 
itfelf.”  The  progrefs  here  ftated  is  correct  •,  but  fome 
circumftances  mull  be  added  to  it,  to  render  it  practi¬ 
cally  ufeful  to  the  hulbandman.  It  is  to  he  ohferved 
then,  that  animal  fubftances,  after  they  have  ceafed 
to  form  a  part  of  a  living  body,  have  a  tendency  to 
proceed  rapidly  into  a  ftate  of  putrefactive  fermenta¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  greateft  part  of  their  mafs  is  render¬ 
ed  volatile.  When  animal  fubftances  are  mingled  with 
vegetables,  they  fpeedily  communicate  their  own  fer¬ 
mentation  or  putrefaction  to  the  vegetables,  which  bv 
means  of  it  are  decompofed,  fall  to  pieces,  and  are 
transformed  into  that  kind  of  black  earth,  which  we 
have  called  garden  mould,  and  which  forms  the  molt 
fertile  of  all  foils  for  the  production  of  vegetables. 
It  is  by  this  procefs  then,  that  is,  by  the  fermentation 
of  vegetable  by  means  of  animal  fubftances,  that  the 
furface  of  this  globe  has  been  fertilized,  or  a  black  and 
rich  mould  produced  upon  it,  as  we  daily  fee  taking 
place  in  a  variety  of  fituations.  No  fooner  do  the 
fmall  lichens  or  moffes  cover  the  face  of  the  naked 
rock,  or  gravel,  or  clay,  than  a  variety  of  fpecies  of 
Small  animals  appear,  and  feed  upon  them.  As  the 


plants  and  animals  die  in  fucceffion,  their  lubftancts  Principlesof 
mingle  and  give  rife  to  the  putrefaction  already  men-  Cultivation, 
tioned,  which  is  productive  of  a  fmall  portion  of  foil.  v— ^ 

A  new  race  of  plants  of  greater  ftrength  and  bulk  rifes 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  firft,  and  fupports  larger  animals, 
all  deltined  in  their  turn  to  perilh  and  to  increafe  the 
quantity  ot  fertile  foil.  Alorc  valuable  graffes  foon 
lupplant  the  original  fmall  and  coarfe  vegetables,  and 
the  fpot  affumes  the  appearance  of  a  rich  verdure. 

New  fpecies  of  animals  alfo  begin  to  inhabit  it :  fnails 
and  worms  abound  ;  and  by  their  remains  contribute 
to  the  diffolution  of  the  roots  of  plants,  which  every¬ 
where  penetrate  the  new  toil,  and  to  the  decompolition 
of  the  Items  which  periodically  fall  down.  When  the 
foil  has  acquired  fufficient  depth,  it  is  Iheltered  by 
flirubs  y  and,  laftly,  by  foreft  trees,  under  the  fliade  of 
which  the  larger  animals  exilt.  The  trees  ffied  their 
leaves  every  feafon,  and  every  feafon  confequently  give3 
an  additional  layer  or Jlratum.  of  fertile  mould  to  the 
toil :  and  thus  while  the  foreft  endures,  the  fertility  of 
the  territory  on  which  it  Hands  continues  to  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  its  fpoils,  and  by  the  bodies  of  the  animals 
which  repair  to  it  for  Ihelter. 

This  procefs,  by  which  nature  gives  fertility  to  the 
earth,  or  creates  the  rich  mould  on  which  vegetables 
flouriffi,  ought  to  be  imitated  by  the  hulbandman  ;  and, 
in  faCt,  it  has  been  imitated  in  confequence  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  that  is  derived  from  experience  and  from  prac¬ 
tice,  rather  than  from  the  general  fpeculations  of  fei- 
ence.  The  imitation  of  nature  upon  this  point  confti- 
tutes  the  art  of  producing  manures,  which  will  be  after¬ 
wards  confidered.  The  principle  upon  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeds,  refts  upon  this  foundation,  which  is  known  to 
be  true  in  fact,  that  the  fermentation  of  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances  produces  that  kind  of  dark  rich 
mould  which  forms  the  mod  fertile  foil. 

In  what  way,  or  by  what  particular  operation,  this 
kind  of  mould  or  foil  becomes  fo  highly  conducive  and 
fubfervient  to  the  growth  of  plants,  is  a  point  of  more 
difficult  relearch,  and  is  fortunately  of  lefs  importance 
to  be  known  to  the  practical  agriculturift.  It  may  be 
obferved,  however,  that  this  mould  poffeffes,  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  all  the  requifites  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of 
vegetation.  It  retains  moifture,  which  is  fo  neceffary 
to  that  procefs,  without,  at  the  fame  time,  keeping  hold 
of  it  with  that  retentivenefs  which,  in  clay,  has  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  injuring  the  roots  of  the  plants.  As  this  mould 
confifts  of  the  remains  both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  it  neceffarilv  contains  an  immenfe  quantity  of  in¬ 
gredients  which  have  different  degrees  of  chemical  af¬ 
finity  to  each  other.  By  the  operation  of  thefe  affini¬ 
ties  in  bringing  the  different  fubftances  into  new  com¬ 
binations,  a  great  quantity  of  heat  muft  be  continually 
produced  or  evolved,  as  occurs  in  fo  many  chemical 
proceffes.  By  this  heat  the  roots  ot  the  plants  will  be 
nourifiied,  efpecially  when  aflifted  by  the  heat  which 
they  themfelves  throw  out  or  produce  when  germi¬ 
nating.  Ihus  by  the  kind  of  foil  now  mentioned,  or 
by  the  aid  of  manure,  the  defefts  of  a  cold  and  un- 
genial  climate  may,  in  fome  meafnre,  be  rectified,  and 
the  feeds  and  roots  of  vegetables  may  be  fupplied  with 
due  and  feafonable  warmth.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  Conjecture, 
what  is  called  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  a  foil,  in  confe-  »*>»ut  ex- 
quence  of  much  ploughing,  and  many  crops  having  been 
taken  from  it,  may  chiefly  arile  from  this  circumftance,  in  v 

that 
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Prineiplesof  that  all  the  chemical  affinities  have  at  laft  operated, 

Cultivation,  every  particle  of  the  foil  remains  at  reft,  and  no  more 
v_  heat  is  produced  hy  the  activity  of  its  parts. 

That  plants  growing  in  fertile  mould,  like  that  now 
mentioned,  derive  uourilhment  or  food  from  it,  cannot 
be  doubted,  fmce  we  fee,  that  when  taken  out  of  it,  or 
placed  in  another  but  lei’s  favourable  foil,  they  fpeedi- 
ly  go  into  decay.  W  hat  the  particular  fubftances  are, 
however,  which  they  take  from  it,  has  not  been  dilco- 
vered.  But  it  appears  from  the  minutenefs  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  fibres  of  the  roots  of  plants,  that  the  food  taken 
in  by  them  mull  be  foluble  in  water,  or  in  a  liquid 
ftate  when  taken  Ih  by  them.  Accordingly,  their  food 
is  actually  found  to  al’cend  through  their  organs  in  a 
liquid  form.  Of  this  liquor  or  fap  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  atcendingand  the  del'cending.  The  afeending 
lap  is  that  which  riles  in  the  fpring  ;  and  by  cutting  a. 
lliort  way  through  the  bark  into  the  wood  of  many 
trees,  large  quantities  of  it  may  be  drawn  off,  without 
injury  to  their  health  or  growth.  This  fap  afeends  to 
the  leaves,  and  there  undergoes  feme  change  bv  the 
action  of  the  air  ;  for  the  leaves  of  vegetables  appear 
to  perform  to  them  an  office  fimilar  to  that  which 
is  accomplilhed  in  animals  by  the  organ  called  the 
lungs.  From  the  leaves  the  fap,  thus  changed,  defeends 
to  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  contributes  to  its 
growth  by  becoming  a  part  of  its  fubftance.  It  would 
ieem,  however,  that  the  liquors  which  circulate  in 
plants,  not  only  undergo  a  change  at  the  leaves,  but 
alio  at  their  firft  entrance  by  the  veflels  of  the  roots  •, 
for  if  feveral  different  kinds  of  trees  are  ingrafted  upon 
the  fame  common  ftoek,  each  of  them  is  able  to  de¬ 
rive  the  fap  peculiar  to  itfelf  from  the  lap  of  the  com¬ 
mon  ftoek.  Tims  alfo  the  chemills  have  informed  us, 
that  vinegar,  called  by  them  the  acetous  acid ,  is  found 
varioufly  combined  in  the  afeending  lap  of  various 
trees  ;  hut  it  has  never  yet  been  difeovered,  that  vine¬ 
gar  exifts  in  any  perceptible  quantity  in  vegetable 
mould.  That  lubftanee,  therefore,  mull  be  formed  by 
the  root,  by  bringing  together  the  ingredients  of  that 
acid  which  it  finds  and  felects  in  the  earth. 

VV  hen  any  plant,  whether  great  or  l'mall,  is  put  in¬ 
to  a  clofe  vcfl’el,  and  ftrongly  heated,  allowing  only 
the  l’moke  to  efcape,  the  refiduc  is  in  all  cafes  of  the 
fame  nature,  and  is  called  charcoal,  or  by  the  chemifts 
carbon.  Of  this  carbonaceous  matter  a  confidcrable 
quantity  is  always  found  in  rich  garden  mould,  derived 
no  doubt  from  the  remains  of  vegetable  fubftances  of 
which  that  mould  was  originally  formed.  This  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter,  however,  or  charcoal,  being  info- 
luhle  in  water,  cannot  in  its  ordinary  ftate  enter  into 
the  veflels  of  growing  vegetables  •,  hut,  as  it  is  render¬ 
ed  ioluble  by  a  variety  of  combinations,  it  is  no  doubt 
found  out  in  fuch  a  ftate  by  the  fibres  of  growing  roots, 
and  conveyed  upwards  in  the  juice.  But  as  all  vege¬ 
table  mould,  and  the  charcoal  or  carbonaceous  mat¬ 
ter  which  it  contains,  is  the  refult  of  the  ruins  of  vege¬ 
tation,  and  as  the  lichens  or  vegetables  of  the  coarfeft 
and  fimpleft  kind,  which  originally  grow  upon  the  na¬ 
ked  {tone,  have  no  other  nouri lhnvent  than  water  and 
atmofpheric  air,  it  is  probable,  that  out  of  thefe  mate¬ 
rials  they  are  capable  of  forming  the  charcoal,  which 
conftitutes  the  bafis  of  their  form,  and  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  every  other  vegetable.  It  is  true,  that  the  che- 
snifts  {till  regard  carbon  or  charcoal  as  a  fimple  and 
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uncompounded  fubftance  y  and  they  have  not  found  it  principles^ 
in  water,  nor  in  atmofpheric  air,  unleis  in  the  moll  mi-  Cultivation, 
nute  degree,  refulting  probably  from  the  combuftion  of 
fires  and  the  breathing  of  animals  in  inhabited  coun¬ 
tries.  But  although  chemifts  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  find  charcoal  in  the  three  fimple  iuhftances, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  azote,  of  which  atmol’pherie 
air  and  water  are  compoied,  it  icems  evident,  that  the 
mighty  Chemift  who  contrived  this  world  and  the  con- 
ftitution  of  vegetables,  finds  no  difficulty  in  forming  it 
of  thole  materials  by  means  of  their  organization. 

Hence  we  rather  think,  that  water  and  air  mull  con- 
fiitute  the  original  food  of  the  fimpleft  and  coari’ell 
kind  of  plants  :  but  if  this  idea  be  true,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gained  as  a  fact  that  is  more  curious  in  ipeculation 
than  ufeful  in  pradice  :  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  more 
valuable  and  larger  vegetables,  which  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  the  huibandman  to  cultivate,  cannot  be  reared  to 
perfedion  without  the  aid  of  vegetable  mould. 

Though  they  may  pollefs,  therefore,  the  power  of  de¬ 
riving  a  portion  of  their  lolid  lubftanee,  or  of  the  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter  which  they  contain,  from  common 
air  and  water,  they  cannot  obtain  the  whole  by  this 
means,  and  require  the  aid  of  the  remains  of  former 
vegetation.  It  is  thus  that  one  fyllcm  is  l’ccn  to  per¬ 
vade  every  part  of  nature,  as  through  nil  her  works  ys 


one  dal’s  of  animated  beings  only  enjoys  life  in  conic-  Vegetables 


q  uence  of  the  dellrudion  of  another.  Thus  the  car-  ai[e  low* 
1  ------  oi  each 


liivorous  animals  confunie  thole  that  live  upon  vege-  ol|R,r 
tables  ;  and  thus,  in  like  manner,  one  l’pccies  of  vege¬ 
tables  only  fubfifts  upon  the  ruins,  and  is  fed  hy  the 
fubftance,  of  a  former  generation  of  plants. 

Befides  animal  fubftances,  there  are  lome  minerals 
that  have  a  tendency  to  accompli  Hi  the  decompolition 
of  vegetables,  and  thereby  to  reduce  them  into  a  ftate 
of  mould,  poflefling  in  a  great  degree  the  qualities  of 
the  garden  mould  that  is  produced  by  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  which  has  now  been  del’cribed.  Of  the  mi¬ 
nerals  that  have  this  tendency,  lime  is  the  chief,  and 
indeed  the  one  commonly  in  tile,  either  pure  or  when 
combined  with  clay  under  the  form  of  marl.  To  the 
cfl’ed  of  lime,  therefore,  we  lhall  now  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 

Where  the  ground  has  been  fullered  to  remain  un¬ 
cultivated  for  many  ages,  producing  all  that  time  fuc- 
culent  plants  which  are  eafily  putrefied,  and  trees,  the 
leaves  of  which  likewife  contribute  to  enrich  the  ground 
hy  their  falling  oft  and  mixing  with  it,  the  foil  will  in 
a  manner  he  totally  made  up  of  pure  vegetable  earth, 
and  be  the  richcft,  when  cultivated,  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  This  was  the  cafe  with  the  lands  of  America. 

They  had  remained  uncultivated  perhaps  fince  the  cre¬ 
ation,  and  were  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  fertility  \  neverthelefs  we  are  allured  by  one  who 
went  to  America  in  order  to  pin-chafe  lands  there,  that 
fuch  grounds  as  had  been  long  cultivated,  were  fo  much 
exhaulled,  as  to  be  much  worfe  than  the  generality  of  79 
cultivated  grounds  in  this  country,  Here,  then,  we 
have  an  example  of  one  fpecies  of  poor  foil y  namely,  deltroycd 
one  that  has  been  formerly  very  rich,  but  has  been  dc-by  lime, 
prived  by  repeated  cropping,  of  the  grcatcft  part  of 
the  vegetable  food  it  contained.  The  farmer  who  is 
in  poffeffion  of  fuch  ground,  would  no  doubt  willingly 
reftore  it  to  its  former  ftate  j  the  prel’ent  quellion  is. 

What 
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Priir-ipIesof^Vhat  mail  be  done  in  order  to  obtain  this  eml  ?  We 
Cultivation,  have  mentioned  ieveral  kinds  of  ■  manures  which  long 
v  practice  has  recommended  as  ferviceable  for  improving 
ground  :  we'  lliall  fuppofe  the  farmer  tries  lime  or 
chalk  j  for,  as  we  have  already  leen,  their  operation? 
upon  the  foil  mull  be  precifely  tlie  fame.  This  lub- 
ftance,  being  of  a  feptic  nature,  will  act  upon  fuch 
parts  of  the  foil  as  are  not  putrefied,  or  but  imperfect¬ 
ly  fo  j  in  confcquence  of  which,  the  farmer  will  reap  a 
better  crop  than  formerly.  The  feptic  nature  of  the 
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it  will  become  better  by  being  manured  with  lime.  If  Principlesof 
it  is  artificially  poor,  or  exhaulled  by  continual  crop-  Cultivation- 
ping,  we  may  conclude  that  lime  will  entirely  deltroy  it. 

— Vve  apprehend,  that  it  is  this  natural  kind  ot  poverty 
only  which  Mr  Andcrfcn  fays,  in  bis  Efi’ays  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  may  be  remedied  by  lime  \  for  we  can  Icaree 
think  that  experience  would  direct  any  perfon  to  put 
lime  upon  land  already  exhaulled.  His  words  are, 


Sz 


lime  is  not  altered  by  any  length  of  time. 


plough¬ 


ing  the  ground,  the  lime  is  more  and  mere  perfectly 
mixed  with  it,  and  gradually  exerts  its  power  on  every 
putrefciblc  matter  it  touches.  As  long  as  any  matter 
of  this  kind  remains,  the  farmer  will  reap  good  crops  ; 
but  when  the  putrefciblc  matter  is  all  exhaulled,  the 
ground  then  becomes  perfectly"  barren  •,  and  the  cau- 
itic  qualities  of  the  lime  are  moll  unjuftly  blamed  for 
burning  the  ground,  and  reducing  it  to  a  caput  mor - 
tuum;  while  it  is  plain  the  lime  has  only  done  its  of¬ 
fice,  and  made  the  foil  yield  all  that  it  was  capable  of 
8o  yielding. 

A  fpecies  of  When  ground  has  been  long  uncultivated,  producing 
poor  foil  all  the  time  plants,  not  fucculent,  hut  Inch  as  are  very 
meliorated  difficultly  diffolvcd,  and  in  a  manner  incapable  of  pu- 
^  lime-  t refaction  ;  there  the  foil  will  he  exceffively  barren,  and 

•yield  very  fcanty  crops,  though  cultivated  with  the 
greatefl  care.  Of  this  kind  are  thole  lands  covered  with 
heath,  which  are  found  to  he  the  moil  barren  of  any,  and 
the  moll  difficultly  brought  to  yield  good  crops.  In  this 
cafe  lime  will  he  as  ferviceable  as  it  was  detrimental 
in  the  other :  for  by  its  feptic  qualities,  it  will  con¬ 
tinually  reduce  more  and  more  of  the  foil  to  a  putrid 
flate  }  and  thus  there  will  be  a  conftant  fucceffion  of 
better  and  better  crops,  by  the  continued  ufe  of  lime 
when  the  quantity  firil  laid  on  has  exerted  all  its  force. 
By  the  continued  ufe  of  this  manure,  the  ground  will  he 
gradually  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
garden  mould  ;  and,  no  doubt,  bv  proper  care,  might 
he  made  as  good  as  any  :  hut  it  will  he  as  great  a  mil- 
take  to  imagine,  that,  by  the  ufe  ot  lime,  this  kind  of 
foil  may  he  rendered  perpetually  fertile,  as  to  think 
that  the  other  was  naturally  fo  ;  for  though  lime  enriches 
this  foil,  it  does  fo,  not  by  adding  vegetable  food  to  it, 
hut  by  preparing  what  it  already  contains  \  and  when 
all  is  properly  prepared,  it  mull  as  Certainly  he  exhaulled 
Sj  as  in  the  other  cafe. 

Poor  foils  Here,  then,  we  have  examples  of  two  kinds  of  poor 
how  refto-  foils  ;  one  of  which  is  totally  deftroyed,  the  other  great- 
ted.  ]y  improved,  by  lime,  and  which  therefore  require  very 

different  manures  •,  lime  being  more  proper  for  the  lail 
than  dung  ;  while  dung,  being  more  proper  to  rellore 
an  exhaulled  foil  than  lime }  ought  only  to  he  ufed  for 
the  firil.  Bolides  dunging  land  which  has  been  exhauft- 
ed  by  long  Cropping,  it  is  of  great  lervice  to  let  it  lie 
fallow  for  fome  time  :  for  to  this  it  owed  its  original 
fertility  •,  and  what  gave  the  fertility  originally,  cannot 
fail  to  rellore  it  in  fome  degree. 

By  attending  to  the  diilinClion  between  the  reafons 
for  the  poverty  of  the  two  foils  juft  now  mentioned,  we 
will  always  he  able  to  judge  with  certainty  in  what  cafes 
lime  is  to  he  ufed,  and  when  dung  is  proper.  I  he 
mere  poverty  of  a  foil  is  not  a  criterion  whereby  we  can 
judge  $  we  mull  confider  what  hath  made  it  poor.  11 
it  is  naturally  fo,  we  may  almoll  infallibly  conclude,  that 
Vol.  I.  Part  I. 


“  Calcareous  matters  act  as  powerfully  upon  land  xir  Ander- 
that  is  naturally  poor,  as  upon  land  that  is  more  foil’s  opiui- 
ricblv  impregnated  with  thofe  fubftances  that  lend  ?n  c°ncern- 
to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 

“  Writers  on  agriculture  have  long  been  in  the  cu- 
flom  of  dividing  manures  into  two  dalles,  viz.  j enriching 
manures,  or  thofe  that  tended  directly  to  render  the  toil 
more  prolific,  however  fterile  it  may  he  $  among  the 
.forenioft  of  which  was  dung  :  Exciting  manures,  or  thofe 
that  were  fuppefed  to  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  toil 
more  prolific,  merely  by  acting  upon  thofe  enriching 
manures  that  had  been  formerly  in  the  foil,  and  giving 
them  a  new  ftimulus,  lo  as  to  enable  them  to  operate 
anew  upon  the  foil  which  they  had  formerly  fertilized. 

In  which  clais  of  llimulating  manures,  lime  was  always 
allowed  to  hold  the  foremoll  place. 

“  In  confcquence  of  this  theory,  it  would  follow 
that  lime  could  only  he  ot  ule  as  a  manure  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  rich  foils  ; — and,  when  applied  to  poor  toils, 
would  produce  hardly  any,  or  even  perhaps  hurtful, 
effects. 

“  I  will  frankly  acknowledge,  that  I  myfelf  was  fo 
far  impofed  upon  bv  the  beauty  of  this  theory,  as  to 
he  hurried  along  with  the  general  current  of  mankind, 
in  the  firm  perfuafion  of  the  truth  ot  this  ooiervation, 
and  for  many  years  did  not  fufficiently  advert  to  thofe 
facts  that  were  daily"  occurring  to  contradict  this  theory. 

— I  am  now,  however,  firmly  convinced,  from  repeat¬ 
ed  obfervations,  that  lime,  and  other  calcareous  mai 
nures,  produce  a  much  greater  proportional  improve¬ 
ment  upon  poor  ioils  than  iueli  as  arc  richer  j — and 
that  lime  alone,  upon  a  poor  foil,  will,  in  many  cafes, 
produce  a  much  greater  and  more  lulling  degree  ot  fer¬ 
tility  than  dung.” 

Thus  far  Mr  Anderfon’s  experience  is  exactly  con¬ 
formable  to  the  theory  we  have  laid  down,  and  what 
ought  to  happen  according  to  our  principles.  He  men¬ 
tions,  however,  lome  faCls  which  leem  very  ftronglv  to 
militate  againfl  it ;  and  indeed  he  himfelf  feems  to  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  a  theory  altogether  dillerent.  g  _ 

“  Calcareous  matter  alone  (fays  lie)  is  not  capable  Query  cos- 
of  rearing  plants  to  perfection ; — mould  is  necef- ceni,ng  thc 
fary  to  he  mixed  with  it  m  certain  proportions,  ‘  r  j-o-| 
before  it  can  form  a  proper  foil.  It  remains, 
however,  to  he  determined,  what  is  the  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  tliefe  ingredients  for  forming  a  proper 
foil. 

“  We  know  that  neither  chalk,  nor  marl,  nor  lime, 
ran  he  made  to  nouriih  plants  alone  ",  and  Ioils  are  iome- 
times  found  that  abound  with  the  two  firil  ot  thefe  to 
a  faulty  degree.  But  the  proportion  of  calcareous  mat¬ 
ter  in  thefe  is  fo  much  larger  than  could  ever  be  produ¬ 
ced  by  art,  where  the  foil  was  naturally  deftitute  of  tlicfc 
fubftances,  that  there  feems  to  he  no  danger  of  erring 
on  that  fide.  Probably  it  would  be  much  eafier  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  defects  of  thole  foils  in  which  calcareous  mat- 

R  r  ters 
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Trincipksof  ters  fuperabound,  by  driving  earth  upon  them  as  a  ma- 
Cultivatiou.  nure,  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  as  a  very  lmall  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  i'ometimes  affords  a  very  perfect  foil.  I 
lhall  illulfrate  my  meaning  by  a  few  examples. 

“  Near  Sandfide,  in  the  county  of  Caithnefs,  there 
is  a  pretty  extenfive  plain  on  the  fea  coaft,  endowed 
with  a  molt  fingular  degree  of  fertility.  In  all  ieafons 
it  produces  a  molt  luxuriant  herbage,  although  it  never 
got  any  manure  lince  the  creation  ;  and  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  fubjected  to  the  following  courfe  of 
crops. 


s4 

Examples 
of  foil  per¬ 
petually 
fertile. 


“  x.  Bear,  after  once  ploughing  from  grafs, 
ufually  a  good  crop. 

“  2.  Bear,  after  once  ploughing,  a  better  crop 
than  the  firft. 

“  3.  Bear,  after  once  ploughing,  a  crop  equal 
to  the  firft. 

“  4.  5.  and.  6.  Natural  grafs,  as  clofe  and  rich 
as  could  be  imagined  ;  might  be  cut,  if  the 
pofieiTor  fo  inclined,  and  would  yield  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  crop  of  hay  each  year. 

“  After  this  the  fame  courfe  of  cropping  is  renewed. 

The  foil  that  admits  of  this  fingnlar  mode  of  farming, 


appears  to  be  a  pure  incoherent  farid,  deftitute  of  the 
fmalieft  particle  of  vegetable  mould  j  but,  upon  exami¬ 
nation,  it  is  found  to  conlift  almoft  entirely  of  broken 
fhells  ;  the  fine  mould  here  bears  fuch  a  lmall  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  calcareous  matter,  as  to  be  fcarce  percep¬ 
tible,  and  yet  it  forms  the  moft  fertile  foil  that  ever  I 
yet  met  with. 

“  I  have  feen  many  other  links  (downs)  upon  the 
fea  fhore,  which  produced  the  moft  luxuriant  herbage, 
and  the  clofeft  and  fweeteft  pile  of  grafs,  where  they 
confifted  of  lhelly  fand  ;  which,  without  doubt,  derive 
their  extraordinary  fertility  from  that  caufe. 

“  A  very  remarkable  plain  is  found  in  the  ifland  of 
Jir-eye,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  It  has  been  long  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  common  :  fo  that  it  has  never  been  difturb- 
ed  by  the  plough,  and  affords  annually  the  moft  luxu¬ 
riant  crop  of  herbage,  conlifting  of  white  clover  and 
other  valuable  pafture  grafs,  that  can  be  met  with  any¬ 
where.  The  foil  confifts  of  a  very  pure  lhelly  fand. 

“  From  thefe  examples,  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  a 
very  fmall  proportion  of  vegetable  mould  is  fufficient  to 
render  calcareous  matter  a  very  rich  foil.  Perhaps, 
however,  a  larger  proportion  may  be  neceflary  when  it 
is  mixed  with  clay  than  with  fand  j  as  poor  chalky  foils 
feem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  that  compolition.” 

To  thefe  examples  brought  by  Mr  Anderfon,  wc 
may  add  fome  of  the  fame  kind  mentioned  by  Lord 
Karnes.  His  lordfhip  having  endeavoured  to  eftablilh 
the  theory  of  water  being  the  only  food  of  plants, 
though  he  himfelf  frequently  deviates  from  that  theory, 
yet  thinks  it  polfible,  upon  fuch  a  principle,  to  make  a 
foil  perpetually  fertile. 

“  To  recruit  (fays  he),  with  vegetable  food,  a  foil 
impoverilhed  by  cropping,  has  hitherto  been  held  the 
only  object  of  agriculture.  But  here  opens  a  grander 
objedt,  worthy  to  employ  our  keeueft  induftry,  that  of 
making  a  foil  perpetually  fertile.  Such  foils  actually 
exift  ;  and  why  Ihould  it  be  thought,  that  imitation 
here  is  above  the  reach  of  art  ?  Many  are  the  inftan- 
ces  of  nature  being  imitated  with  fuccefs.  Let  us  not 
defpair  while  any  hope  remains  j  for  invention  never 
was  exercifed  upon  a  fubjedt  of  greater  utility.  The 


attempt  may  fuggeft  proper  experiments  :  it  may  open  Principlesof 
new  views  •,  and  if  we  fail  in  equalling  nature,  may  we  Cultivation, 
not,  however,  hope  to  approach  it  ?  A  foil  perpetually 
fertile  nutft  be  endowed  with  a  power  to  retain  moifture 
fufficient  for  its  plants,  and  at  the  fame  time  muft  be 
of  a  nature  that  does  not  harden  by  moifture.  Calca¬ 
reous  earth  promifes  to  anfwer  both  ends  :  it  prevents 
a  foil  from  being  hardened  by  water  ;  and  it  may  pro¬ 
bably  alfo  invigorate  its  retentive  quality.  A  field 
that  got  a  fufficient  dofe  of  clay  maid,  carried  above  30 
fucceffive  rich  crops,  without  either  dung  or  fallow’.  Doth 
not  a  foil  fo  meliorated  draw  near  to  one  perpetually 
fertile  ?  Near  the  eaft  fide  of  Fife,  the  coaft  for  a  mile 
inward  is  covered  with  fea  fand,  a  foot  deep  or  fo ; 
which  is  extremely  fertile,  by  a  mixture  of  fea  fhells 
reduced  to  powder  by  attrition.  The  pow’dered  fhells, 
being  the  fame  writh  lliell  marl,  make  the  fand  retentive 
of  moifture  ;  and  yet  no  quantity  of  moifture  will  unite 
the  fand  into  a  folid  body.  A  loil  io  mixed  ieems  to  be 
not  far  diftant  from  one  perpetually  fertile.  Thefe,  it 
is  true,  are  but  faint  eflays  ;  but  what  will  not  perfe- 
verance  accomplifh  in  a  good  caule  ?” 

Having  thus,  in  a  manner,  pofitively  determined  with 
Mr  Anderfon,  that  no  dofe  of  calcareous  matter  can 
poffibly  be  too  great,  we  cannot  help  owning  ourfelves 
furprifed  on  finding  bis  lordfhip  expreffing  himfelf  as  g5 
follows  :  “  An  overdofe  of  lliell  marl,  laid  perhaps  an  Inconfiiten- 
inch,  and  an  inch  and  an  half,  or  two  inches  thick,  ^  ^c^or<* 
produces,  for  a  time,  large  crops  :  but  at  lall  it  renders  ^  . 

the  foil  a  caput  mortuum,  capable  of  bearing  neither  corn 
nor  grafs  j  of  which  there  are  too  many  inftances  in 
Scotland.  The  fame  probably  would  follow  from  an 
overdofe  of  clay  marl,  ftone  marl,  or  pounded  limc- 
ftone.” — To  account  for  this,  he  is  obliged  to  make  a 
fuppofition  diredlly  contrary  to  his  former  one  j  name¬ 
ly,  that  calcareous  matter  renders  the  foil  incapable  of 
retaining  water.  This  phenomenon,  however,  we  think 
is  folved  upon  the  principles  above  laid  down,  in  a  fatif- 
fadtory  manner,  and  without  the  leaft  inconfillency. 

As  to  rendering  foils  perpetually  fertile,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  the  attempt  altogether  chimerical  and  S(f 
vain.  There  is  not  one  example  in  nature  of  a  foil  Perpetual 
perpetually  fertile,  where  it  has  no  fupply  but  from  the  fertility  of 
air  and  the  rain  which  falls  upon  it.  The  above  re-  chin® 
cited  examples  can  by  no  means  be  admitted  as  proofs 
of  perpetual  fertility.  We  know,  that  the  grafs  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  is  much  more  luxuriant  than  what 
grow’S  at  a  diftance  :  the  reafon  is,  that  the  wrater  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  earth,  and  communicates  its  fertilizing 
qualities  to  it  but  was  the  river  to  be  dried  up,  the 
grafs  would  foon  become  like  the  reft.  Why  Ihould 
not  the  ocean  have  the  fame  power  of  fertilizing  plains 
near  its  lhores,  that  rivers  have  of  fertilizing  fmall  fpotfl 
near  their  banks  ?  We  fee,  however,  that  it  hath  not : 
for  the  fea  lhores  are  generally  l’andy  and  barren.  The 
reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  contain  a 
quantity  of  loofe  acid  *  ;  and  this  acid  is  poilonous  to  *Sec TVatn 
plants  :  but  abftradting  this  acid  part,  wc  befitate  not 
to  affirm,  that  fea  water  is  more  fertilizing  than  river 
water.  It  is  impoffible  to  know  how  far  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  penetrate  under  ground  through  a  fandy 
foil.  Where  they  meet  with  nothing  to  abforb  their 
acid,  there  the  ground  is  quite  barren  ;  but  in  palling 
through  an  immenfe  quantity  of  broken  fhells,  the  cal¬ 
careous  matter,  we  are  very  certain,  will  abforb  all  the 
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Principlesof  acid  ;  and  thus  the  foil  will  be  continually  benefited  bv 
Cultivation,  its  vicinity  to  the  ocean.  All  the  above  fields,  there¬ 
fore,  are  evidently  fupplied  with  nourilliment  from  the 
ocean  :  for  if  the  fait  water  has  fufficient  efficacy  to 
render  fields  which  are  in  its  neighbourhood  barren, 
why  ffiould  it  not  render  them  fertile  when  the  caufe  of 
barrennefs  is  removed  from  its  waters  ? 

After  all,  the  field  in  Caithnefs,  mentioned  by  Mr 
Anderfon,  feems  to  have  been  perpetually  fertile  only 
in  grafs  ;  for  though  the  fecond  vear  it  carried  a  better 
crop  of  bear  than  it  did  the  firft,  yet  the  third  year 
the  crop  was  worfe  than  the  fecond,  and  only  equal  to 
the  firft.  Had  it  been  ploughed  a  fourth  time,  the  crop 
would  probably  have  been  worfe  than  the  firft.  Ground 
is  not  near  fo  much  exhaufted  by  grafs  as  corn,  even 
though  the  crop  be  cut  and  carried  off;  and  ftill  lefs 
it  it  only  feeds  cattle,  and  is  manured  by  their  dung; 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  this  field. 
Lord  Karnes,  indeed,  mentions  fields  in  Scotland,  that, 
pad  memory,  have  carried  fucceffive  crops  of  wheat, 
peafe,  barley,  oats,  without  a  fallow,  and  without  ma¬ 
nure  ;  and  particularifes  one  on  the  river  C'arron,  of 
nine  or  ten  acres,  which  had  carried  103  crops  of  oats 
without  intermiffion  and  without  manure  :  but  as  we 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  fuch  fields,  nor  know  any 
thing  about  their  particular  fituation,  we  can  form  no 
judgment  concerning  them. 

Befides  the  two  kinds  of  foils  above  mentioned,  there 
are  others,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  clay  or 
fand.  The  firft  of  thele  is  apt  to  be  hardened  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  fo  that  the  vegetables  can  fcarce  pe¬ 
netrate  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  receive  proper  nou- 
riffiment.  The  fecond,  if  it  is  not  fituated  fo  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  deal  of  moifture,  is  very  apt  to  be  parch¬ 
ed  up  in  fummer  and  the  crop  deftroyed ;  nor  has  it 
fufficient  adhefion  to  fupport  plants  that  have  few  roots 
and  grow  high.  From  thefe  oppofite  qualities,  it  is 
evident  that  thefe  two  foils  would  be  a  proper  manure 
for  one  another :  the  clay  wrould  give  a  fufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  firmnefs  to  the  fand,  and  the  fand  would  break 
the  too  great  tenacity  of  the  clay.  According  to  Dr 
Home’s  experiment,  however,  fand  is  the  worft  manure 
for  clay  that  can  be  ufed.  He  recommends  marl  moll. 
To  reduce  clay  ground  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  form 
of  pure  vegetable  mould,  it  mull  firft  be  pulverized. 
This  is  moll  effectually  performed  by  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  but  care  mull  be  taken  not  to  plough  it 
whilll  too  wet,  otherwife  it  will  concrete  into  hard  clots 
which  can  fcarcely  be  broken.  After  it  is  pulverized, 
however,  fome  means  mull  be  taken  to  keep  it  from 
concreting  again  into  the  lame  hard  maffes  as  before. 
According  to  Lord  Karnes,  though  clav,  after  pulve¬ 
rization,  will  concrete  into  as  hard  a  mafs  as  before,  if 
mixed  with  water ;  yet  if  mixed  with  dunghill  juice, 
it  will  not  concrete  any  more.  Lime  alfo  breaks  its 
tenacity,  and  is  very  ufeful  Us  a  manure  for  this  kind 
SS  _  of  foil. 

ihcl- urtii 01  ^  concluf|0n  we  wifti  the  practical  farmer  to  draw 
Uauted.  from  our  theory  is,  That  there  is  a  certain  limit  to  the 


fertility  of  the  earth,  both  as  to  duration  and  to  de-  Vegetables 
gree,  at  any  particular  time  :  that  the  nearer  any  foil  proper  to  be 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  pure  garden  mould,  the  rall‘.r*  for 
nearer  it  is  to  the  moll  perfect  degree  of  fertility  ;  but  ingth^Sod. 
that  there  are  no  hopes  of  keeping  it  perpetually  in  u— / 
fuch  a  ftate,  or  in  any  degree  of  approximation  to  it, 
but  by  a  conftant  and  regular  manuring  with  dung. 

Lime,  chalk,  marl,  &c.  mayr  be  proper  to  bring  it 
near  to  this  ftate,  but  are  ablolutely  unfit  to  keep  it 
continually  fo.  They  may  indeed  for  feveral  years 
produce  large  crops ;  but  the  more  they  increafe  the 
fertility  for  iome  years,  the  iooner  will  they  bring  on 
an  abiolute  barrennels ;  while  regular  manuring  with 
plenty  of  dung  will  always  enfure  the  keeping  up  the 
toil  in  good  condition,  without  any  occafion  for  fallow. 

What  we  have  faid  concerning  the  life  of  lime,  &c. 
applies  likewile  to  the  practice  of  frequent  ploughing, 
though  in  a  lefs  degree.  This  tends  to  meliorate 
ground  that  is  naturally  poor,  by  giving  an  opportunitv 
to  the  vegetable  parts  to  putrefy ;  but  when  that 
is  done,  it  tends  to  exhauft,  though  not  fo  much  as 
lime.  A  judicious  farmer  will .  conllantly  try  to  keep 
his  lands  always  in  good  condition,  rather  than  to  make 
them  luddenly  much  better  ;  left  a  few  years  ffiould 
Convince  him  that  he  was  in  reality7  doing  almoll  irre¬ 
parable  mifehief,  while  he  fancied  himfelf  making  im¬ 
provements.  As  for  the  ridiculous  notions  of  ilimu- 
lating  the  ground  by  faline  manures,  we  hope  they  will 
never  enter  the  brain  of  any  rational  practitioner  of 
agriculture. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  Vegetables  pro¬ 
per  to  be  raifed  'with  a  view  to  the  Melioration  of 
Soil. 

S  p 

The  methods  of  meliorating  foils,  which  we  have  Soil  pulve- 
mentioned  above,  confifting  of  tedious  and  laborious rized  by 
operations  that  yield  no  return  at  firft,  it  is  natural  foret'rtal.11  ve~ 
a  farmer  to  wiffi  for  fome  method  of  meliorating  hissetu>'x 
ground,  and  reaping  crops  at  the  fame  time.  One  very 
confiderable  ftep  towards  the  melioration  of  groimd  is 
its  pulverization.  This  is  accompliffied  by  repeated 
ploughings  (a),  as  already  mentioned ;  elpecially  if 
performed  in  autumn,  that  the  ground  may  be  expofed 
to  the  winter’s  froft  :  but  thefe  ploughings  yield  no  crop 
as  long  as  the  field  is  not  fown.  By  planting  in  the 
field,  however,  thofe  vegetables  whofe  roots  fwell  to  a 
confiderable  bulk,  the  ground  muft  conllantly  be  atfted 
upon  by  the  fwelling  of  their  roots  in  all  directions : 
and  thus  the  growing  of  the  crop  itfelf  may  be  equal, 
or  fuperior  in  efficacy  to  feveral  ploughings,  at  the 
lame  time  that  the  farmer  enjoys  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
plant  moll  remarkable  for  the  fwelling  of  its  roots  is 
the  potato  ;  and  by  none  is  the  ground  meliorated 
more,  or  even  fo  much.  They  are  not,  however, 
equally  proper  for  all  foils.  In  clay  they  do  not  thrive, 
nor  are  palatable  ;  but  in  hard  gravelly  or  landy  foils, 
they  grow  to  a  large  fize,  and  are  of  an  excellent  qua^ 
lity.  Turnips  likewile  contribute  to  meliorate  the 
R  r  2  ground, 


l  a)  'Ibis,  however,  muft  be  underftood  with  fome  limitation;  for  it  appears  from  experience,  that  manv 
Jifi/tt  and  t/nn  ioils  receive  detriment  rather  than  advantage  from  frequent  ploughings ;  particularly  in  fummer, 
when  the  lun  exhales  the  nutritive  particles  in  great  abundance. 
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Of  Deftroy-  ground,  by  the  fwelling  of  their  roots,  though  not  fo 
ing  Weeds,  much  as  potatoes.  They  have  this  advantage,  however, 
that  they  will  thrive  in  almoil  any  foil.  In  clay  ground, 
peafe  and  beans  thrive  exceedingly  well,  and  therefore 
are  proper  in  this  kind  of  foil  as  a  preparatory  for  other 
kinds  of  grain.  Thefe  pufn  their  roots  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  cover  it  with  their  leaves  more  than  other 
crops ;  fo  that  the  fun  has  not  fo  much  accefs  as  when 
it  is  covered  with  other  kinds  of  grain.  Yv  herever  any 
of  thefe  kinds  of  vegetables  are  railed,  it  is  obfervabie, 

.  that  more  or  lei’s  blacknefs  is  communicated,  to  the 
foil :  an  evident  fign  of  its' melioration  •,  this  being  the 
colour  of  the  true  vegetable  mould,  or  loamy  foil ,  as  it 
is  called. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  plants,  carrots,  parfnips, 
cabbages,  and  all  thole  vegetables  which  fink  their  roots 
deep  in  the  ground,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  of  looien- 
ing  and  pulverizing  the  earth :  but  as  they  will  not 
thrive  but  on  ground  already  well  cultivated,  they  can¬ 
not  be  raifed  to  any  advantage  for  the  purpofe  of  melio¬ 
rating  a  poor  foil. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  in  many  places,  particularly 
in  England,  to  low  turnip,  peafe,  buck-wheat,  & c.  and 
then  to  plough  them  down  for  manuring  the  land. 
This  being  fimilar  to  that  operation  of  nature  by  which 
Ihe  renders  the  uncultivated  foils  fo  exceedingly  fertile, 
cannot  fail  of  being  attended  with  lingular  advantages  ; 
and  might  be  looked  upon  as  preferable  even  to  driving 
dung  on  the  land  to  fatten  it,  was  it  not  attended  with 
the  entire  lofs  of  a  crop  for  that  year. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
an  idea  has  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the  iuc- 
ceffion  of  vegetables  to  eacli  other,  which  ought  not 
po  to  he  overlooked,  as  at  fome  future  period  it  may  lead 
Some  vege- 10  important  confequences.  It  has  been  fuppofed, 
to' enrich™  ^,at  ^ie  roots  of  plants,  or  at  leaft  of  fome  plants,  pof- 
the  foil.  &&  a  Power  of  throwing  out,  as  excrcmentitious,  a  part 
of  the  fubltances  which  they  have  taken  in,  hut  which 
are  no  longer  neeelfary  for  their  fubfiflcnce  or  growth. 
It  is  undoubted,  at  leaft,  that  while  by  fome  plants 
the  foil  feems  to  he  rendered  altogether  unlit  for  the 
production  of  certain  others,  it  is  rendered  by  different 
plants  extremely  well  adapted  to  their  growth.  Thus 
wheat  fucceeds  uncommonly  well  after  drilled  beans  ; 
and  thefe  two  vegetables  have  even  been  repeated  for  a 
great  number  of  years  in  rotation,  without  any  defici¬ 
ency  or  failure  of  crop. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  defraying  Weeds. 

What  we  have  already  fald  regarding  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  foil,  refpedts  only  the  fitting  it  for  pro¬ 
ducing  all  kinds  of  vegetables  indifcriminately.  Ex¬ 
perience,  however,  ftiows,  that  the  ground  is  natu¬ 
rally  much  more  difpofed  to  produce  and  nourilh  fome 
kinds  of  vegetables  than  others  ;  and  tliofe  Avhich  the 
earth  feems  moll  to  delight  in,  are  commonly  fuch  as 
are  of  very  little  ufe  to  man  }  but  if  negledled,  will 
increafe  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  entirely  to  deftroy  the 
pjants  intended  to  he  raifed,  or  at  leaft  hinder  them 
from  coming  to  perfection,  by  depriving  them  of  nou- 
riftiment.  The  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  there¬ 
fore,  is  an  article  no  lefs  neeelfary  in  agriculture,  than 
the  difpofing  it  to  produce  vegetables  of  any  kind  in 
plenty. 


L  T  U  R  E.  Theory. 

The  weeds  maybe  divided,  according  to  the  time  of  Deftroy- 
of  their  duration,  into  annual ,  or  fuch  as  fpring  from  ing  Weeds. 

a  feed,  and  die  the  fame  year  •,  and  perennial,  that  is,  1  v - 1 

fuch  as  are  propagated  by  the  feeds,  and  laft  for  a  di_ 

number  of  years.  The  firlt  kind  are  the  leaft  noxious,  vided  int0 
and  moll  ealily  deftroy ed.  For-  this  purpofe  it  will  be  annual  and 
fufficient  to  let  them  fpring  up  till  near  the  time  of  perennial, 
ripening  their  feed,  and  then  plough  them  down  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  to  maturity.  It  is  alfo  of  lervice  to  de¬ 
ftroy  fuch  weeds  as  grow  in  borders  or  neglected  cor¬ 
ners,  and  frequently  fcatter  their  feeds  to  a  great  di- 
ftance  •,  fuch  as  the  thiftle,  dandelion,  rag-weed,  &c. 
for  thefe  are  fufficient  to  propagate  their  l’pecies  through 
a  deal  of  ground  $  as  their  feeds  are  carried  about  with 
the  wind  to  very  conliderable  diftances.  A  farmer 
ought  alfo  to  take  care,  that  the  linall  feeds  of  weeds, 
l'eparated  from  corn  in  winnowing,  be  not  fown  again 
upon  the  ground  }  for  this  certainly  happens  when  they 
are  thrown  upon  a  dunghill }  becaufe,  being  the  natu¬ 
ral  offspring  of  the  earth,  they  are  not  ealily  deltroyed. 

The  bell  method  of  preventing  any  mifehief  from  this 
Caufe,  would  be  to  burn  them.  p2 

Perennial  weeds  cannot  he  effectually  deltroyed,  but  Perennial 
by  removing  the  roots  from  the  ground,  which  is  often  needs,  ho<* 
a  matter  of  fome  difficulty.  Many  of  thefe  roots  ltrike  dcftroyeiL 
fo  deep  in  the  ground,  that  they  can  fcarcely  be  got 
out.  The  only  method  that  can  be  depended  upon  in 
this  cafe,  is  frequent  ploughing,  to  render  the  ground 
as  tender  as  poffible  ;  and  harrowing  with  a  particular 
kind  of  harrow,  which  lliall  hereafter  be  deferibed,  in 
order  to  collect  thefe  pernicious  roots.  V  lien  collect¬ 
ed,  they  ought  to  he  dried  and  burnt,  as  the  only  ef¬ 
fectual  method  of  enfuring  their  doing  no  further  mil- 
chief. 

There  is  a  particular  lpecies  of  weed,  peculiar  only 
to  grafs  lands  of  a  i’oft  fpongy  nature,  called  fog, 
which  it  is  found  very  difficult  to  exterminate.  Where 
the  land  can  he  conveniently  tilled,  this  weed  may 
he  deltroyed  by  covering  it  with  a  crop  of  peafe,  po¬ 
tatoes,  &c.  or,  palling  a  heavy  roller  over  the  ground 
will  he  of  great  fervice  •,  for  fog  owes  its  origin  to  too 
great  a  laxity  of  the  foil,  and  will  not  grow  on  firm 
ground. 

Befides  thefe  kinds  of  weeds  which  are  of  an  herba-  ploom, 
ceous  nature,  there  are  others  which  are  woody,  and  furze,  &c. 
grow  to  a  very  conliderable  lize  fuch  as  broom,  furze  bow  <lc- 
or  whins,  and  thorns.  Broom  is  an  evergreen  fhrub,  ftrojec1, 
that  thrives  bell  in  a  fandy  foil-,  and  there  it  grows  fo 
vigorqufly,  as  lcarccly  to  admit  any  grafs  under  it.  It 
propagates  by  feed  which  grows  in  pods  ;  and  thefe, 
when  fully  ripe,  break  with  violence,  flattering  the 
feeds  all  around.  Thus,  a  field  which  is  overgrown 
with  broom,  befides  the  old  plants,  always  contains  an 
infinite  number  of  young  ones  :  fo  that  though  the  old 
plants  die  when  cutover,  affrelh  crop  conftantly  fprings 
up.  It  may,  however,  be  deftroved  by  frequent  plough¬ 
ing  and  harrowing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  per¬ 
ennial  weeds  are  ;  for  it  does  not  for  fome  time  carry 
any  feed,  and  the  frequent  ploughing  encourages  the  ve¬ 
getation  of  all  thole  feeds  that  are  already  in  the  ground, 
which  cannot  fail  of  being  deltroyed  by  frequent  repe¬ 
titions  of  the  operation.  Another  method  of  deftroy- 
ing  broom,  is  by  pafturing  the  field  where  it  grows 
with  ftieep.  A  few  of  the  old  bullies  may  be  left  as  a 
ihelter,  and  thefe  will  be  in  a  good  meafure  prevented 
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Theory.  A  G  R  I  G  U 

Difeafes  of  from  fpreading  by  the  cropping  cf  the  flieep.  TLefe 
Plants,  animals  are  very  fond  of  broom,  and  greedily  devour 

k— v - 1  every  young  fiioot :  fo  that  if  any  remain  after  the  hi  ll 

year,  there  a\ ill  not  be  a  vcftige  the  fecor.d.  If  this 
method  of  extirpating  broom  is  equally  effectual  xvith 
that  of  frequent  ploughing,  it  is  certainly  much  more, 
profitable,  as  there  is  no  food  more  nourilhing  to  Ilieep 
than  voting  broom.  Broom,  however,  is  laid  to  have 
a  lingular  effect  upon  ilieep  :  it  makes  them  drunk  fo 
effectually,  that  when  heated  with  a  little  driving,  they 
tumble  over,  and  lie  without  motion. 

The  U'/iin  is  a  fine  evergreen  lb  rub,  carrying  a  fweet- 
fmelling  flower  all  the  year  round.  It  propagates  both 
by  feed  and  by  its  roots,  which  i'pread  fometimes  to  the 
diftance  of  io  or  12  feet  •,  and  hence,  when  once  efta- 
blifhed,  it  is  with  difficulty  extirpated.  The  bell  me¬ 
thod  is  to  fet  fire  to  the  whins  in  frofty  weather  ;  for 
froft  has  the  effect  to  wither  whins,  and  make  them 
burn  readilv.  The  Humps  mull  then  be  cut  over  with 
a  hatchet  {  and  when  the  ground  is  well  iofteued  by 
rain,  it  may  he  ploughed  up,  and  the  roots  taken  out  - 
by  a  harrow  adapted  to  that  purpofe.  It  the  field  is 
foon  laid  down  tografs,  the  whins  will  again  l'pring  up 
in  great  abundance  from  the  feeds,  and  fmail  parts  ol 
the  roots  left  in  the  ground.  In  this  cale,  pafturing 
with  Ilieep  is  an  effectual  remedy ;  as  they  are  no  lels 
fond  of  voung  whins  than  of  young  broom  ‘,  and  it 
there  are  a  Efficient  number,  they  will  not  leave  a  jingle 
plant  above  ground.  But  if  grai's  is  not  immediately 
wanted,  the  mod  effectual  method  of  clearing  a  field 
of  whins,  is  bv  reiterated  ploughings. 

The  thorn,  or  bramble ,  l'preads  its  roots  very  wide, 
and  at  the  lame  time  finks  them  deep  in  the  earth. 
Though  cut  in  winter,  it  riles  and  comes  to  fuch  per¬ 
fection  as  to  carry  fruit  in  iummer.  It  can  only  be 
extirpated  by  ploughing  up  the  ground  and  collecting 
p.  the  roots. 

Shrubs  are  One  effectual  plan,  which,  as  will  afterwards  appear, 
deftroyed  ]s  practicable  in  manv  more  fituations  than  it  has  hi- 
l-Xt5  t},crt0  been  applied  to,  for  ddlroying  thefe  and  all 
other  woody  flunbs  and  plants,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  weeds,  that  are  of  no  value  upon  palture 
grounds,  confifts  of  flooding  the  land,  by  directing 
over  it  a  ftream  of  water.  By  means  of  luch  a  device, 
all  whins  and  other  Ihrubs  are  completely  rotted  and 
deftroved. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  Difeafes  of  Plants. 

As  fome  of  the  moll  valuable  kinds  ot  vegetables 
are  liable  to  fuller  much  by  difeafes  peculiar  to  tliem- 
lelves,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  the  l.ulbandmau 
to  he  aware  of  this  circumllance,  and  to  adopt  every 
known  mode  of  proteCling  his  crop  againft  them. 
The  difeafes  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  principles  of  vegetable  life 
«f  ve^cta-  are  by  no  means  well  underllood,  the  caules  and  the 
ttnilerftood  cure  ^,e  nl0^  feri°us  difeafes  affeCling  plants  frill  re- 
11  °°  main  under  a  great  degree  of  obfeurity,  and  the  moll 
experienced  and  intelligent  hulhandmen  exprcls  great 
uncertainty  refpccting  the  meafures  to  he  adopted  for 
preventing  their  apjiearance.  lienee  it  appears  niofr 
proper  to  introduce  the  con fi deration  of  tin  m  in  this 
place  before  we  proceed  to  the  practical  part  ol  the 
iubjcCt  5  and  as  •wheat  is  accounted  the  moll  valuable 
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kind  of  grain,  we  friall  begin  with  the  difeafes  to  Difeafes  of 
which  it  is  expofed.  >  Plants.  ^ 

Wheat  chiefly  fuffers  from  two  dileafes,  the  blight  f 
and  the  mildew.  Of  the  blight  in  wheat  we  friall  jyjfeafcs  to 
give  an  account  upon  the  authority  of  an  eilay  by  which 
Robert  Somerville,  Ivfq.  furgeon,  ill  Battalion  8th  "heat  is 
Fencihle  Regiment,  inferted  in  the  communications  to  “aDie* 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  *,  giving  a  fratement  of  the*  Yol.  ii. 
nature  and  appearance  of  the  blight  which  occaiioned  py 
the  failure  of  the  crop  in  1 795. — Vi  hen  the  crop  had  Blight  in 
juft  fliaken  the  flowers,  and  the  grains  were  beginning  OPS- 
to  form,  moll  of  them  feemingly  in  a  healthy  manner, 
it  was  obferved  that  many  of  the  blades  and  ftalks 
were  rather  of  a  dirty  green  colour,  and  in  two  weeks 
thereafter  there  appeared  upon  them  great  numbers  ol 
fmail  red  infedts.  As  the  lealon  advanced,  thefe  in¬ 
fects  not  only  increafed  in  fize,  but  became  more  nu¬ 
merous,  and  in  almoft  every  field  the  grain  began  to 
manifell  unequivocal  fymptoms  ol  diieale,  which  were 
fo  formidable,  that  in  many  inftances  a  total  lofs  was 
dreaded,  and  in  not  a  few  cafes,  one  half  of  the  crop 
was  actually  deftroved.  The  minute  fymptoms  of  the 
blight  were  thefe  : 

ill,  In  the  very  early  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  and  before 
the  ear  was  affected,  the  blades  and  ftalks  were  marked 
with  black  and  rufty  fpots.  Thefe  fpots  feemed  to  be 
occasioned  by  a  glutinous  fubftance  depofited  upon  them, 
eafily  foluble  in  water,  and  which  could  be  readily 
wallied  off  by  rubbing  the  ftalks  with  a  wet  doth. 

Some  fpots,  however,  were  white,  and  thefe  feemed  to 
be  owing  to  wounds  or  punctures  made  by  vermine-j  the 
leaf  having,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  confequence  of  theie, 
withered  and  become  white.  As  the  ieafon  advanced, 
the  black  and  rufty-coloured  fpots  became  larger  and 
more  numerous  :  and  when  the  grain  began  to  ripen, 
not  only  the  blades  but  the  llraw  were  almoft  entirely 
coloured  with  black  fpots. 

2d,  After  the  crop  had  begun  to  {hoot,  and  was  in 
the  ear,  many  of  the  heads  were  entirely  empty- 
'Where  the  ftalk  was  green,  and  to  appearance  toler¬ 
ably  healthy,  but  the  ear  at  the  fame  time  withered 
and  without  grain,  the  misfortune  lcemed  to  have 
arifen  from  an  injury  done  to  the  neck  of  the  ear,  at 
the  place  of  its  junction  with  the  ftalk.  There  the 
outer  rind  was  deftroyed  ail  round,  which  mull  have 
cut  off  the  circulation  between  the  car  and  the  ftalk, 
as  happens  in  trees  that  have  had  their  bark  deftroyed 
all  round.  1 

qd,  Many  of  the  ears  were  entirely  empty  in  the 
upper  part,  while  the  lower  half  was  well  filled.  In 
thefe  cafes,  the  injury  feemed  owing  to  the  rind  being 
deftroyed  about  the  middle  of  the  ear,  at  that  place 
which  li  parated  the  full  from  the  empty  part,  and  was 
iimilar  to  the  injury  done  in  the  preceding  cafe  where 
the  whole  ear  was  deftroyed. 

4th,  In  very  many  cafes  the  cars  had  a  plump  well- 
filled  pickle  and  an  empty  hulk  alternately.  In  thefe 
the  injury  feemed  owing  to  a  wound  inflicted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  empty  grains,  where  they  are  joined  to 
the  ftalk,  and  which  had  taken  place  while  they  were 
in  flower,  preventing  them  from  making  any  farther 
progrefs. 

^th.  Many  ears,  though  not  entirely  empty,  contain¬ 
ed  only  fmail  llirivelled  grains,  or  what  are  called 
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Difeafes  of  hungry  pickles.  Thefe  feemed  to  have  efcaped  any 
Plants,  accident  till  they  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  filling,  af- 
- '  ter  which  they  became  ftationary  and  ripened  prema¬ 
turely.  On  examination  they  were  found  to  be  injured 
at  the  place  where  they  were  joined  to  the  ttalk,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  was  already  mentioned,  in  the  cafe  of 
thofe  that  had  empty  heads  or  ears.  Like  thefe  alio 
the  whole  ear  was  in  fome  cafes  ill  filled.  In  others 
only  half  of  it  was  in  that  ftate,  and  in  a  very  great 
number  the  ears  confifted  of  a  well  and  ill  filled  grain 
alternately.  Without  a  fingle  exception,  the  whole  of 
the  ill  filled  or  hungry  grains,  were  w  ounded  at  the 
place  of  their  infertion  into  the  ear. 

6th,  A  number  of  ears,  though  well  filled,  were  upon 
opening  the  hulks  found  almoft  entirely  covered  with 
black  and  rufty  fpots,  nearly  refembling  thofe  already 
defcribed,  and  like  them  alfo  they  were  eafily  rubbed 
or  waffied  off.  The  downy  part  of  many  of  thefe  grains, 
when  examined  carefully  with  a  good  glafs,  appeared 
to  contain  feveral  fmall  white  tranfparent  globes,  re¬ 
fembling  the  eggs  of  infects. 

7th,  In  many  fields,  efpecially  fuch  as  had  been  fal¬ 
lowed  and  w'ell  manured  for  the  wheat  crop,  a  great 
number  of  plants  were  entirely  withered  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  decay,  in  moil  of  thefe  cafes,  took  place 
when  the  wheat  was  beginning  to  ilioot.  No  injury  was 
vifible  in  thefe  cafes  upon  the  blade  or  ftalk,  but  on 
examining  the  roots,  a  worm  was  found  at  every  one  of 
them. 

Laftly,  As  the  crop  began  to  whiten,  the  dark  or 
nifty  fpots  on  the  ftraw  and  ears  became  more  numer¬ 
ous,  and  appeared  more  confpicuous.  In  place  of  put¬ 
ting  on  a  white  or  yellow  appearance,  the  whole  crop 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  fprinkled  with  foot. 

The  whole  of  thefe  fymptoms  appeared  to  arife  from 
the  attack  of  an  infedt,  and  from  the  injuries  and  de¬ 
predation  which  it  committed  upon  the  plants.  This 
infedt  when  firft  diftinguilliable  by  the  eye,  was  of  a 
red  colour,  and  fo  loft  as  to  be  killed  by  the  llighteft 
preffure.  As  it  increafed  in  lize  the  colour  gradually 
changed  to  a  dirty  black,  at  which  it  became  ftationary. 
During  its  growth  it  loft  its  loft  texture,  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  its  colour  darkened  it  became  hard,  and  as  it 
were  covered  with  a  cruft  or  fliell  upon  the  back.  It 
is  faid  to  be  not  uncommon,  and  to  be  met  with  at  all 
times,  even  in  the  heft  fields  of  wheat,  though  its  num¬ 
bers  are  infinitely  increafed  in  late  wet  feafons.  From  its 
eggs  appearing  to  lodge  upon  the  well  filled  ears  of  the 
grain,  it  may  be  confidered  as  in  danger  of  being  pro¬ 
pagated  to  the  fucceeding  crop.  On  this  account  our 
author  hazards  fome  conjectures  upon  the  beft  means 
of  preventing  future  danger  from  it.  One  of  thefe 
confifts  of  the  ufe  of  lime  mixed  up  with  all  manure, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  infeCts  from  being  generated 
in  it.  It  is  alfo  fuggefted  that  the  manure,  by  means 
of  which  Hugs  and  worms  are  chiefly  fuppofed  to  be 
produced,  ought  not  to  be  ploughed  into  the  ground  in 
autumn,  but  applied  as  a  top-drelfing  in  the  fpring;  be- 
caufe  it  is  underftood  that  manure,  expofed  to  the  fun 
and  air,  has  much  lefs  tendency  to  foiter  infedts,  than 
98  when  it  is  covered  up  in  the  earth. 

Mildew  is  Another  difeafe,  which  is  much  more  deftrudlive  to 
blaT  call  Av^eat’  an^  much  more  frequently  met  with,  is  the  mil- 
ed  &mt.  dew.  ^  two  kinds,  the  black  and  the  red.  In  both 
cafes  it  confifts  of  a  quantity  of  feemingly  coarfe  pow¬ 
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der  attached  to  the  grain  in  the  ear,  or  loofely  fur-  Difeafes  of 
rounding  it  5  in  confcquence  of  which  it  is  evidently  Plants, 
prevented  from  filling  or  arriving  at  perfection.  The  '  V"  ‘ 
black  kind  of  mildew  is  by  far  the  molt  frequent  and 
the  molt  pernicious.  It  is  moft  generally  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  name  of  frnut,  and  in  Scotland  by  that  of  the 
black ,  both  of  which  are  fufficiently  exprellive.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe  various  opinions  have 
been  entertained.  Dr  Home,  in  his  Principles  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  egetation,  aferibes  it  to  an  over  luxuriancy 
of  growth.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  too  great  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  juices  in  a  vegetable  will  produce  difeafes  fi- 
milar  to  thofe  occafioned  by  repletion  in  animal  bodies, 
viz.  ftagnations,  corruptions,  varices,  cariofities,  &c. 
along  with  the  too  great  luxuriancy  we  have  juft  now 
mentioned,  which  he  expreffes  by  “  too  great  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  water  {hoots.”  Hence  he  is  induced  to  clals 
the  frnut  among  difeales  arifingfrom  this  caufe,  it  being 
a  corruption  happening  moft  in  rainy  feafons  and  to 
weak  graiu.  Like  other  contagious  difeafes,  be  tells 
us,  the  frnut  may  be  communicated  from  the  infeCted  to 
healthful  grain.  As  a  preventive  he  recommends  ftcep- 
ing  the  feed  in  a  ftrong  pickle  of  fea  fait.  Befides  the 
effeCt  which  tliis  has  upon  the  grain  itfelf,  it  is  ufefut 
for  feparating  the  good  from  the  bad  ;  the  beft  feed  fal¬ 
ling  to  the  bottom,  and  the  faulty  fwinnning  on  the  top 
of  the  liquor. 

Independent  of  this  notion  of  an  over  luxuriancy  of  Opinions 
growth,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  two  opinions  have  concerning 
chiefly  been  lupported  by  perfons  who  have  fpeculated  of 

and  written  on  this  lubjedt.  One  opinion  is,  that  the 
mildew  confifts  of  a  great  multitude  of  parafitical 
plants  adhering  to  the  grains  of  wheat,  living  upon  it, 
and  thereby  confuming  its  fubftance.  Another  opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  it  confifts  of  great  numbers  of  infedts  and 
of  eggs  of  in  lefts,  whofe  form  is  too  fmall  to  be  diftin- 
guilhable  by  the  naked  eye.  The  firft  of  thefe  opinions 
has  been  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Italian  writer  Fonta¬ 
na,  and  the  other  by  certain  writers  of  our  own  country.  I00 

Fontana  endeavours  to  refute  the  hypothefis,  that  Fontana’s 
the  duft  of  the  mildew  confifts  of  animal  eggs,  by  the  opinion, 
following  experiment.  Lie  clofely  confined  the  grains 
of  the  mildew  between  two  glafs  plates,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  neceffarily  to  break  the  fuppofed  eggs.  He 
then,  with  an  accurate  microfcope,  obferved  them  while 
crufhed  in  fuccefiion.  No  liquid  or  glutinous  juice 
proceeded  from  them,  though  great  force  was  ufed  in 
crulliing  them  j  but  they  appeared  wholly  to  confift 
of  tough  refilling  fubftances  altogether  unlike  real  ani¬ 
mal  eggs  :  their  being  fattened  to  the  {talks  or  leaves 
of  the  grain,  appeared  alfo  to  militate  againft  fuch  a 
fuppofition.  From  a  variety  of  micro fcopic  obferva- 
tions,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  powder  of  the  black 
mildew  or  frnut  confifts  of  a  great  multitude  of  fmall 
plants  attached  to  the  grain  by  a  {lender  fibre.  Thefe 
parafitical  plants,  though  extremely  fmall,  he  thinks 
fufficiently  regular.  With  regard  to  the  red  mildew, 
he  admits,  that  it  appears  to  be  compofed  of  an  im- 
menfe  multitude  of  minute  eggs.  After  a  variety  of 
experiments  and  obfervations,  however,  lie  thought  hw 
difeovered,  that  thefe  apparent  eggs  arc  in  truth  the 
heads  or  fruit  of  very  fine  threads  fixed  on  the  ear 
of  corn  •,  that  thefe  threads  or  Items  are  exceedingly 
fine  and  tranfparent,  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
eggs  to  their  outward  extremities.  Thefe  ftems  or  tails 

are 
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JWeafes  of  are  rcprcfented  by  him,  as  infinitely  finer  than  thofe  of 
■plants,  the  black  mildew ;  and  their  heads,  which  refemble 
v— eggs,  may  be  i'eparated  from  them  by  the  High  tell 
Ihock.  1‘Voni  all  his  obfcrvations  he  concludes,  that 
both  the  black  and  the  red  mildew  confift  of  real 
plants,  though,  perhaps,  of  an  imperfedt  kind  ;  and 
that  they  enfeeble  and  walle  the  crop  by  abforbing  the 
nutritive  juices  of  the  plant.  He  obferves,  that,  if  a 
heavy  rain  lpeedily  fall  on  an  extenfive  mildew,  walk¬ 
ing  the  leaves  and  llalks  affected,  it  prelently  dilap- 
pears  with  hardly  any  damage  to  the  com;  becaufe  the 
l’mall  plants  having  hardly  taken  root  are  eafily  dil’per- 
fed  before  any  mifchief  is  done.  He  thinks,  that  the 
damage  occaiioned  by  this  difeafe  may  fometimes  be 
modei’ated  or  diminiilied  by  cutting  down  the  grain  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fully  ripe.  In  this  cal’e,  he  fays,  that  the 
crop  will  be  lei’s  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  Hill  it  will 
be  coniiderablv  greater  than  if  the  cuftomary  time  of 
harvell  is  waited  for,  when  the  difeafe  will  have  leifure 
to  pi'oduce  greater  mifchief. 

In  our  own  country,  and  particularly  by  Mr  Somer- 
villc,  in  the  effay  already  quoted,  the  fmut  in  wheat 
has  been  regarded  as  confilling  of  a  great  variety  of  in¬ 
fers.  He  alfo  founds  his  opinion  upon  microfcopic  ob- 
lervations,  and  apprehends  that  from  them  he  has  clear¬ 
ly  afcertained  the  exillence  of  the  infeCts;  and  he  thinks 
that  it  is  communicated  to  other  grain  by  contact,  in 
confequence  of  the  paffage  of  the  infeCts.  Hence  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  explain  the  utility  of  lleeping  the  feed  in 
pickles  before  it  is  fown,  with  a  view  to  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  fuch  infedts. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  countries  a  great 
variety  of  thefe  pickles  has  been  contrived,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  exillence  of  fmut  in  wheat,  fome  of 
which  we  {hall  now  mention.  One  of  the  moll  com¬ 
mon  is  the  fait  pickle,  confilling  of  a  folution  of  com¬ 
mon  fait  in  water,  of  fuch  llrength  as  that  an  egg  will 
fwim  in  it.  -To  the  wheat,  after  it  has  been  walked 
in  this  pickle,  and  the  light  grains  removed,  fome  new 
flaked  lime  is  added,  and  carefully  mixed  with  it  with 
a  wooden  Ihovel,  till  it  attain  a  fufficient  degree  of 
drynefs,  in  which  Hate  it  is  committed  to  the  earth.  A 
pickle  confilling  of  very  Hale  urine  has  alfo  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  ufed  for  walking  wheat  that  is  meant  to 
be  ufed  as  feed.  It  is  attended  with  this  difadvantage, 
however,  that  if  the  urine  is  very  Hale,  and  if  any 
length  of  time  is  fuffered  to  elapl’e,  in  confequence  of 
rain  or  other  accidents,  before  the  grain  is  fown,  its  ve¬ 
getative  power  is  laid  to  be  greatly  injured  by  the  cor- 
rofive  quality  of  the  volatile  alkali  with  which  inch 
urine  abounds.  This  is  more  particularly  the  cafe  when 
quicklime  is  added  to  the  urine  ;  as  the  alkali  is  then 
brought  into  a  caullic  Hate. 

Another  pickle  has  been  propofed  to  the  Board  ol 
Agriculture  bv  an  Italian  phyfician,  J.  B.  Scandella. 
It  is  prepared  and  ufed  in  the  following  manner: — 
Take  of  nitre,  three  pounds  ;  alum,  one  pound  ;  vitriol, 
fix  ounces ;  verdigris,  three  ounces  ;  wood-alhes,  well 
lifted,  fix  pounds  :  Boil  the  whole  in  a  copper  with  five 
pails  of  water  for  an  hour,  then  remove  them  from  tile 
fire,  and  pour  them  into  a  large  veffel ;  then  add  fix- 
tcen  pails  of  water,  in  which  half  a  bulhel  of  quicklime 
has  been  previoully  diffolved  :  mix  the  whole  intimate¬ 
ly,  and  allow  them  to  Hand  till  they  are  quite  cold. 
In  this  ftccp  two  bulhels  and  a  half  of  wheat  Arc  to  be 
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plunged,  and  left  for  about  fix  hours,  ftirring  it  up  fre-  DifCafes  of 
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Pickles  to 
prevent 
fmut  or 
mildew. 


quently  writh  a  wooden  {hovel,  and  fkimming  off  what  Plants, 
rifes  to  the  furface  ;  the  wheat  is  then  to  be  withdrawn,  V” 

and  fpread  out  till  it  is  dry  enough  for  fowing.  The 
procefs  is  thus  to  be  continued  until  the  whole  quantity 
of  feed  intended  to  be  fown  is  pickled.  The  above 
lleep  is  generally  fufficient  for  preparing  about  twenty- 
four  bulhels  of  wheat. 

Another  pickle  has  been  recommended,  confilling  of  Commxmu 
a  decoction  in  water  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  tobacco,  and 
hellebore  powder.  A  committee  of  the  Royal  Societ y  0f  Agricul- 
of  Agriculture  at  Paris,  in  17  86,  recommended  the  ture,  vol.  iL 
following  pickle  for  the  fame  purpol'e,  contrived  by  Annals  of 
M.  Tillet: — Pour  upon  50  pounds  of  wood-allies,  900  Agrieul. 
pints  of  water;  llir  it  well  for  three  days,  and  then'0- 
draw  off.  Walk  the  black  wheat  in  fo  many  clear 
waters  as  not  at  lall  to  dirty  it.  Heat  the  lye,  fo  as 
juft  to  bear  the  hand  in  it ;  flake  in  the  hot  lye  one 
pound  of  lime  to  every  feven  or  eight  pints  of  it.  In¬ 
to  the  preparation  dip  the  feed  in  balkets  many  times. 

For  want  of  wood-afhes  ufe  potalh,  feven  or  eight  pounds 
for  loo  pints  of  water.  ' 

In  addition  to  thefe  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  folu-  Arfenic 
tion  of  arfenic  in  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  fome  counties  ufed  to  pre- 
of  England,  as  a  pickle  in  which  they  wafli  or  lleep 
the  grain  previous  to  its  being  fown,  for  the  purpofe  of 
protecting  the  future  crop  againft  fmut.  lc^ 

The  moll  complete  let  of  experiments,  however,  Arthur 
which  we  have  met  with  upon  the  fubjeCt,  was  made  Young,  Efq. 
by  Arthur  Young,  Efq.  at  prefent  fecretary  to  the  exPer*- 
Board  of  Agriculture.  December  7.  1787,  he  fowed 
1 4  beds  with  the  fame  feed  wheat  as  black  with  the  mildew, 
fmut  as  any  he  ever  fawr. 


N°  1. 
2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

/• 

8. 

9- 

10. 

1 1. 

12. 

*3- 

14. 


Sown  dry,  nothing  done  to  it. 

Walked  well  in  clean  water. 

Walked  in  lime  water. 

Walked  in  lye  of  wood  allies. 

Walked  in  an  arfenic  and  fait  mixture. 
Steeped  in  lime-water  four  hours. 

Ditto  in  the  lye  four  hours. 

Ditto  in  the  arfenic  four  hours. 

Ditto  in  lime-water  12  hours. 

Ditto  in  the  lye  12  hours. 

Ditto  in  the  arfenic  1 2  hours. 

Ditto  in  the  lime-water  24  hours. 

Ditto  in  the  lye  24  hours. 

Ditto  in  the  arfenic  24  hours. 


N°  1.  Had 

2.  Ditto 

3.  Ditto 

4.  Ditto 

5.  Ditto 

6.  Ditto 

7.  Ditto 

8.  Ditto 

9.  Ditto 

10.  Ditto 

11.  Ditto 

12.  Ditto 

13.  Ditto 

14.  Ditto 


RESULT. 

377  fmutty  ear; 
325 
43 
31 
28 
1 2 

3 
1 
6 
o 

4 

o 

o 

5 


A  propofal  has  alfo  been  made,  to  deilroy  by  means 

of 
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Difeafcs  of  of  heat  tire  infeels  which  are  fuppofed  to  propagate  the 
Plants,  difeafe  called  Jmv.t  from  the  feed  wheat  to  the  future 
—v—-'  cron.  Tpe  following  directions  for  that  purpofe  are 


medy. 


v  *.°4  extracted  from  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  County 
Manure-  oi*  Clackmannan,  by  J.  F.  Ertkine,  of  Marr,  Efq. 

“  Let  the  wheat  be  laid  upon  the  kiln,  about  three  or 
four  inches  thick  :  the  kiln  to  be  heated  middling  fir  on  g 
with  blind  coal ;  the  wheat  to  continue  on  the  kiln  for 
24  hours,  but  turned  frequently.  After  taking  it  of! 
the.  kiln,  it  rnufc  he  allowed  24  hours  to  cool  •,  during 

it 
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which  time  it  mu  ft  be  frequently  turned  j  then  put 
through  the  fanners  once  or  twice.  After  the  wheat 


has  lain  a  few  hours  on  the  kiln,  and  the  fire  begins  to 
have  efled,  a  great  number  of  very  fmall  worms,  for¬ 
merly  uaclifeovered  by  the  eye,  appear  on  the  top  of 
the  grain,  and  are  foon  deftroy  cd  by  the  heat.  1  lieie 
come  from  blacked  wheat,  or  other  corns,  that  could 
not  be  fuipeefed  to  be  indifferent  5  or  may  lie  in  or  on 
good  wheat ;  which  worms  continuing  (when  not  thus 
killed),  might  eonfrme  the  corn  after  it  is  thrown  into 
the  earth,  thereby  checking  the  growth  entirely,  or 
preventing  it  from  having  the  flrength  it  otherwife 
would  have  to  bring  forth  a  ftrong  productive  ftalk. 
This  practice  is  laid  to  have  been  brought  from  Ire¬ 
land,  and  is  recommended  as  preferable  to  pickling.  It 
might  perhaps  lie  performed  with  greater  iucceis  by 
the  ufe  of  a  kiln  heated  by  the  fleam  ot  boiling  water, 
in  the  way  already  mentioned,  as  fucli  a  kiln  Would 
inftantly  afford  a  fixed  and  known  degree  ot  heat, 
which  could  in  no  cafe  he  exceeded.” 

After  all,  however,  both  from  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  and  from  the  concurring  opinion  of  the  motf 
experienced  and  intelligent  farmers,  we  think  ourfelvcs 
authorized  to  fay,  that  the  hufbandman  will  act  impru¬ 
dently  if  he  place  entire  and  complete  confidence  in  any 
one  of  the  remedies  above  mentioned.  His  lafeft  and 
heft  plan  for  procuring  crops  of  wheat  free  fromimut  is 
this  :  In  the  firff  place,  lie  ought  to  procure  feed  from 
a  fituation  in  which  the  grain  has  rifen  abfolutely  free 
from  this  difeafe.  He  ought  next  to  exert  the  greateif 
care  in  cleaning  out,  in  the  moil  anxious  manner,  his 
whole  barns  and  their  floors,  and  every'  place  within 
doors  into  which  his  grain  may  come,  and  in  which  dif- 
eafed  grain  has  formerly  been  kept :  with  this  view  it 
may  probably  he  ncceflary  to  wliitewafli  the  walls  with 
a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  water,  which  will  prove  an 
effectual  remedy.  After  having  adopted  thefe  precau¬ 
tions,  it  may  Hill  he  ncceflary,  with  a  view  to  fecure  a 
found  and  full  crop,  to  plunge  the  feed  into  a  Ilrong 
pickle  of  fait  and  water,  with  a  view  to  float  the  light¬ 
er  grains,  which  ought  to  he  tkimmed  off  and  laid  atide 
for  poultry,  to  which  they  may  he  given  after  being 
walked  in  fxefli  water.  No  future  change  of  feed  will 
be  neccffary. '  Of  the  farmers  who  have  adopted  this 
judicious  mode  of  proceeding,  there  is  no  inilance  re¬ 
corded  of  any  one  whofe  crop  lias  fullered  by  fmut  j  oil 
the  contrary,  they  have  ufually  derived  a  conliderablc 
profit  from  becoming  the  furnilhers  of  grain  for  feed  to 
all  their  neighbours. 

The  want  of  nourifhment  in  plants  may  be  eafily 
known  by  their  decay  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  only  remedy 
is,  to  fupply  them  with  food,  according  to  the  methods 
Difeafes pe- we  have  already  directed,  or  to  remove  from  their 
culiar  to  neighbourhood  fucli  other  plants  as  may  draw  off  the 
affron.  nourilhment  from  thofe  we  wifh  to  cultivate. — In  the 
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Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1728,  Mr  Difeafes  of 
Hu  Hamel  mentions  a  difeafe,  which  he  calls  le  mart ,  (  Plants, 
that  attacks  1  afire n  in  the  fpring.  It  is  owing  to  an¬ 
other  plant,  a  fpeeies  of  trefoil,  fixing  tome  violet- 
coloured  threads,  which  are  its  roots,  to  the  roots  of 
the  faffron,  and  fucking  out  its  juice.  This  difeale  is 
prevented  by  digging  a  trench,  which  faves  all  the  un-. 
silcclcdt 

The  bad  qualities,  and  unequal  diitribution  of  the  deftroved'  3 
juices  of  plants,  are  the  occafionof  fo  few  of  the  difeafes  ^ 
to  which  vegetables  in  this  country  are  fubject,  that 
we  forbear  to  mention  them  at  prefent.  Molt  cf  the 
difeafes  of  our  plants  are  owing  to  external  accidents, 
particularly  to  the  depredations  of  infects. — The  inkers 
by  which  the  great  eft  devailations  are  committed  in 
this  country  are,  i’nails,  caterpillars,  grubs,  and  flics. 

The  fnails  and  caterpillars  feed  on  the  leaves  and  young 
flioots  j  by  whicli  means  they  often  totally  deftroy  the  ICy 
veo-etable.  Where  the  plants  are  cf  eafy  acceis,  theie  Infects  de- 
vermine  may  be  deflroyed  by  fpr inkling  the  vegetable  j^yedJ^r 
with  lime-water ;  for  quicklime  is  a  mortal  poifon  to  une'"a  tr“ 
creatures  of  this  kind,  and  throws  them  into  the  great- 
eft  agonies  the  moment  they  are  touched  with  it.  On 
trees,  however,  tv lu  re  this  method  cannot  fo  well  he 
followed,  fumigation  is  the  moll  proper  ;  and,  for  this 
purpole,  nothing  is  better  than  the  finokc  of  vegetables 
not  porfed.lv  dry.  In  feme  cafes  the  eggs  of  thefe  de- 
f i roving  creatures  may  be  obferved,  and  ought  without 
doubt  immediately  to  be  taken  away.  On  the  fruit 
trees,  as  apples,  pears,  medlars,  on  tome  foreft  trees, 
the  oak  and  dwarf  maple  efpecially,  and  the  white  and 
black  thorn  in  hedges,  a  kind  of  little  tufts  are  to  lie 
obferved,  refembling  at  firfl  light  withered  leaves  twitt¬ 
ed  bv  a  cobweb,  about  the  uppermoft  twigs  or  branch¬ 
es.  Thefe  contain  a  vafl  number  of  little  black  eggs, 
that  in  the  fpring  produce  fvvarms  of  caterpillars  which 
devour  every  thing.  To  prevent  this,  all  the  twigs  on 
which  thefe  cobwebs  appear  fhould  lie  taken  oft  and 
burnt  as  foon  as  poffibJe.  1  his  ought  to  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  March,  that  none  ot  the  eggs  be  allow¬ 
ed  fufficient  time  for  hatching.  ~  8 

The  grubs  are  a  kind  ot  worms  which  deftroy  the 
corn  by  feeding  upon  its  roots  j  they  arc  transformed 
every  fourth  year  into  the  beetles  called  cockc buffers, 
may-bugs,  &.c.  ;  they  are  very  deftrudtive  when  in  their 
vermicular  ftate,1  and  cannot  then  he  deftroyed,  becaufe 
they  go  deep  into  the  ground.  W  hen  become  beetles, 
they  conceal  themfelves  under  the  leaves  of  trees, 
where  they  feem  afleep  till  near  fi.nfet,  when  they  take 
their  flight.  It  is  only  notv  that  they  can  be  deftroy¬ 
ed,  and  that  by  a  very  laborious  method  ;  namely, 
by  fpreading  pack-theets  below  the  trees  in  the  day¬ 
time  when  the  beetles  are  in  their  torpid  ftate,  then 
Ihaking  them  oft  and  burning  them.  Some  time  ago 
they  made  fuch  devaftations  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
that  feveral  farmers  were  entirely  ruined  by  them  5  one 
gathered  80  bulliels  of  thefe  infeds  from  the  trees  which 
grew  on  his  farm.  It  is  faid,  that  in  1574  there  fell 
fucli  a  multitude  of  thefe  infeds  into  the  river  Severn, 
that  they  flopped  and  clogged  the  wheels  ot  the  water¬ 
mills.  iog 

Turnips,  when  young,  are  apt  to  be  totally  deftroy- Turnip- By- 
ed  by  a  multitude  of  little  black  flies,  from  thence 
called  the  turnip- fly.  As  a  preventive  of  thefe, 

fome  advife  the  feed  to  be  mixed  with  briniftonc  j  but 

this 
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Prevented 
by  fumiga¬ 
tion,  &c. 


til 

Various  re¬ 
medies  a- 
gainft  the 
turnip-fly. 


Theory. 

Difeafes  of  this  1S  improper,  as  brimftone  is  found  to  lie  poifonous 
Plants,  to  vegetables.  The  belt  method  icems  to  be  the  funii- 
‘  gation  of  tlie  field  with  the  fmoke  of  half-dried  vege¬ 
tables.  For  this  purpofe  weeds  will  anlwer  as  well  as 
any.  This  fumigation  mull  no  doubt  be  often  repeat¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  innumerable  multitudes 
of  thefe  infects  which  are  capable  of  dedroving  a  large 
field  of  turnips. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  flv  is  either  engendered 
in  new  dung,  or  enticed  by  it  ;  and  have  therelore  ad- 
vifed  th,e  manure  to  he  laid  on  in  the  autumn  preced¬ 
ing,  by  which  it  lofes  all  its  noxious  qualities,  while 
its  nutritive  ones  are  retained,  notwithftanding  thefe 
might  be  fuppofed  liable  in  fome  degree  to  be  exhaled 
by  the  fun.  This  method  is  faid  to  have  been  afeer- 
tained  by  experiments  j  and  it  is  added,  that  another 
material  advantage  accruing  from  autumn  manuring  for 
turnips  is,  that  all  the  feeds  contained  in  the  dung,  and 
which  of  courl’e  are  carried  on  the  land  with  it,  vege¬ 
tate  almod  immediately,  are  modly  killed  by  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  winter,  and  the  few  that  remain  ieldom  avoid 
dedruction  from  the  ploughfliare. 

The  following  method  of  lowing  has  alio  been  re¬ 
commended  as  a  preventive  of  the  fly  : — “  About  mid- 
fummer,  take  the  fird  opportunity,  when  it  rains,  or 
there  is  an  apparent  certainty  of  rain  approaching,  to 
fow  your  turnip-feed  ;  if  about  the  full  moon,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  In  this  cafe,  neither  harrow,  brufh,  nor  roll,  alter 
fowing.  The  natural  heat  of  the  ground  at  that  fealon, 
and  the  coni’equent  fermentation  occafioned  by  copious 
rain,  will  give  an  adonifliingly  quick  vegetation  to  the 
feed,  which  in  a  few  davs  will  be  up  and  out  of  all  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  flv.  At  all  events,  fow  not  till  it  rains  j 
it  is  better  to  wait  a  month,  or  even  longer,  for  rain, 
than  to  fow  (merely  for  the  fake  of  lowing  about  the 
ufual  time)  when  the  ground  is  parched  with  heat.  By 
the  fcorching  of  the  fun,  the  oil  and  vegetative  quality 
of  the  feed  are  exhauded  \  and  the  few  weak  plants 
that  come  up  will  be  dedroyed  by  the  fly  before  they 
can  attain  llrength  to  put  forth  their  rough  leaves.  The 
flv  infefts  the  ground  abundantly  in  dry  hot  weather, 
but  does  no  injury  in  rain.  The  falling  rain  will  fnffi- 
cicntl  v  \/afh  the  turnip  feed  into  the  ground  without 
harrowing  it  in  ;  which,  inftead  of  merely  covering,  too 
often  buries  this  fmall  feed  at  io  great  a  depth,  as  never 
afterwards  to  get  above  ground.” 

The  following  remedies  are  alfo  recommended  as  ha¬ 
ving  often  proved  fuccefsful  : — A  fmall  quantity  of  toot 
fown  over  the  land  at  their  fird  appearance.  Branches 
of  elder,  with  the  leaves  bruifed,  drawn  in  a  gate  over 
them.  Mufk  mixed  with  the  feed  before  it  is  lown. 
And  fulphur  burnt  under  it,  after  moidening  it  with 
water  in  which  tobacco  has  been  deeped. 

But  (bowers  on  the  plants,  as  foon  as  they  appear 
above  ground,  are  edeemed  the  bell  prefervatives. 
They  enfeeble  and  kill  the  fly,  and  hadtn  the  plants 
into  the  rough  leaf,  in  which  (late  they  are  out  ot 
danger. 

The  fweet  fmell  of  the  turnip  has  been  thought  to 
attract  the  fly  ;  upon  which  fuppofition,  the  remedy 
appeared  to  eonfid  in  overpowering  that  fmell  by  one 
which  is  flrong,  fetid,  and  difagreeable.  Hence  it  has 
been  recommended  that  upon  an  acre  of  turnips  fown 
in  the  ufual  way,  a  peck  or  more  of  dry'  foot  be  thrown 
VoL.  1.  Part  I. 
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r  the  ground  is  fimfhed,  amt  in  as  regular  a  way  as  Difeafes  of 


Plants. 


after 

lie  fows  the  feed.  ______ 

Some  time  ago  an  infect,  called  the  corn  butterfly ,  Iia 
committed  fuel)  ravages  while  in  its  vermicular  date,  gorn_but- 
in  France,  that  upwards  of  200  pariihes  were  ruined  u-riy. 
by  it  ]  and  the  minidry  oflered  a  reward  to  the  difeo- 
verer  of  an  effectual  remedy  againft  this  deftroying 
worm.  The  cure  which  was  at  lad  diieovered  was, 
to  heat  the  corn  in  an  oven  fo  much  as  not  to  de- 
droy  its  vegetative  power,  but  lufficiently  to  dedrov 
the  Fmall  worms  which  made  their  neft  in  the  iubdance 
of  the  gram,  and  at  lad  ate  out  the  lubdance  lo  com¬ 
pletely,  that  nothing  could  be  got  from  the  hulk  even 
by  boiling  it  111  water.  It  is  certain,  that  though  in¬ 
fects  can  bear  a  great  deal  of  cold,  they  are  eafily  de- 
droyed  bv  a  flight  degree  of  heat  5  nor  is  the  vegeta¬ 
tive  power  of  corn  eafily  dedroyed,  even  when  kept  for 
a  long  time  in  a  pretty  drong  heat.  1  his  method  mud 
therefore  be  very  effectual  for  dedroying  all  kinds  of 
infedis  with  which  grain  is  apt  to  be  infected  :  but  care 
mud  be  taken  not  to  apply  too  great  a  heat  ;  and  the 
ad j uding  of  the  preciie  degree  neeeflary  to  dedroy  the 
iniedt,  without  hurting  the  corn,  will  be  attended  with 
fome  difficulty.  113 

The  curled  difeafe  in  potatoes  has  long  been  a  fub-The  curlei 
jedt  of  invedigation  and  experiment  among  farmers  ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  caufe  and  cure  feems  yet  top  oes* 
remain  a  delideratum.  The  Agricultural  Society  at 
Mancbeder,  a  few  years  ago,  oflered  a  premium  for 
difeovering  by  actual  experiment  the  caufe  ot  the  dif¬ 
eafe  in  quedion  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  letters  were  in 
confequence  addreffed  to  them  upon  the  fubjedt. — As 
thefe  contain  many  intereding  obfervations  both  on  the 
difeafe  itlelf,  and  the  bed  methods  hitherto  adopted  for 
preventing  it,  the  following  abdract  of  them  may  not 
improperly  be  introduced  in  this  place.  .  1x4 

I.  According  to  the  writer  of  the  fird  letter,  this  Various 
difeafe  is  caufed  by  an  infect  produced  by  frod  or  bad 
keeping  before  fetting  ;  and  the  newell  kinds,  fucli  as  l»<-'en  ion. 
have  been  raifed  within  thefe  nine  or  ten  years,  are 

mod  apt  to  curl,  bccaufc  they  will  not  dand  to  be  kept 
in  winter  and  fpving  before  fetting,  as  the  old  kinds 
will.  In  autumn  1776,  he  got  up  a  bed  of  potatoes  to 
lav  by  in  winter,  leaving  plenty  in  the  ground  as  regu¬ 
lar  as  pofliblc  ;  and,  before  the  feverity  of  winter  came 
on,  covered  part  of  the  bed  with  draw  and  peafe-haulm, 
and  left  the  other  part  of  the  bed  uncovered.  That 
part  of  the  bed  which  was  covered  was  quite  free  from 
curled  ones  ;  but  the  uncovered  part  produced  a  great 
many  curled,  owing,  as  the  writer  lays,  to  frod  and  fe¬ 
verity  of  the  weather. 

II.  This  writer  had  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  well  manured  with  cow  and  horle  dung,  and 
took  the  greated  care  in  picking  the  fine  fmooth-fkinned 
potatoes  for  fets  j  yet  nine  out  of  ten  parts  were  curled. 

He  artributes  the  caule  ot  thrs  dileafe  to  a  white  grub 
or  infect,  which  he  found  near  the  root,  about  linlt  an 
inch  long,  with  eight  or  ten  legs,  its  head  brown  and 
bard  ;  as,  upon  examining  a  number  of  the  curled  roots, 
he  found  them  all  bitten,  chiefly  from  the  fnrface  to 
the  root,  which  of  courfe  dopped  the  progrefs  of  the 
fap,  and  threw  the  leaf  into  a  curl.  The  uncurled 
rots  were  not  bitten.  He  tried  a  few  experiments  as 
follow  : _ Fird,  he  put  foot  to  the  infers  iu  the  rows 

S  f  for 


Difeafes  of  for  two  days  :  and  after  that,  he  put  lime  to  them  for 
Plants,  the  lame  time,  but  they  Hill  kept  lively  ;  next  he  put 
a  little  fait,  which  deftroyed  them  in.  a  few  hours, 
h  rom  which  he  infers,  that  if  coarie  ialt  were  put  into 
the  ground  at  the  time  the  land  is  preparing  for  pota¬ 
toes,  it  would  effectually  cure  this  dillemper. 

III.  In  this  letter,  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  method  of  earthing  the  Items  while  in  cul¬ 
tivation  j  and  the  branch,  finking  root  into  the  new 
earthed-up  ioil,  it  is  laid,  produces  potatoes  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  the  year  following  to  caufe  the  difeafe  com¬ 
plained  of. 

To  prevent  the  difeafe,  it  is  recommended  to  take 
the  fets  from  thofe  potatoes  that  have  not  bred  any 
from  the  branch  covered  ;  or  otherwife,  to  dig  the  part 
the  fets  are  to  he  railed  from. 

H  .  According  to  this  writer,  the  diforder  proceeds 
irom  potatoes  being  in  old-tilled  or  worn-out  ground  j 
for  though  tliefe  potatoes  may  look  tolerably  well,  yet 
their  lets  will  moflly,  if  not  all,  produce  curled  potatoes. 

Hence  he  is  convinced,  that  no  fets  ought  to  be  ufed 
Irom  old-tilled  or  couch-grafs  land.:  and  that,  in  order 
to  have  good  fets,  they  fliould  be  procured  from  land 
that  was  purpofely  fallowed  for  them  •,  from  frefh  ley 
land,  where  they  are  not  curled ;  or  from  ley  land  that 
was  burnt  lafl  ipring.  He  diredts  to  plant  them  on 
virgin  mould,  and  the  potatoes  will  have  no  curled  ones 
amongfl  them ;  and  to  keep  them  for  winter,  from  any 
other  kind. 

To  avoid  the  uncertainty  of  getting  good  fets,  he 
recommends  crabs  to  be  gathered  from  potatoes  grow¬ 
ing  this  year  on  frefh  land  free  from  curl,  and  the  next 
fpring  to  fow  them  on  frefh  ley  land  ;  and  continue  to 
plant  their  fets  on  frefh  ley  land  yearly,  which  he  is 
convinced  will  prevent  the  curl. 

All  the  good  potatoes  he  law  this  year,  either  on 
frefli  ley  land  or  on  old  tilled  land,  were  railed  from 
fets  that  grew  upon  frefli  ley  land  lafl  year ;  and  where 
he  has  feen  curled  potatoes,  he  found,  upon  inquiry, 
the  potato  fets  grew  upon  old-tilled  and  worn-out  land 
lafl  year.  He  gives  as  a  general  realon  for  the  difor¬ 
der,  that  the  land  is  oftener  cropt  than  it  had  ufed  to 
be,  much  more  corn  being  now  railed  than  formerly. 

In  1772,  this  writer  planted  fome  potatoes  by 
accident  full  nine  inches  deep  :  when  taken  up,  many 
of  the  plants  were  rotted,  and  a  few  curled.  He  kept 
the  whole  produce  for  feed,  and  planted  two  acres  with 
it  in  I773>  110t  quite  fix  inches  deep.  The  crop  was 
amazingly  great  5  and  he  did  not  obferve  any  curled 
plants  among  them.  In  1774,  many  of  thefc  were 
planted  in  different  foils ;  yet  they  were  fo  infected 
with  the  curled  difeafe,  that  not  one  in  twenty  efcaped. 
In  1 775»  the  complaint  of  this  dileafe  became  general- 
fn  17765  !t  occurred  to  him  that  the  good  crop  of 
1773  was  owing  to  the  accidental  deep  fetting  of 
1 77 2  5  an<l  that  the  reafon  why  the  fame  feed  became 
curled  in  1 774»  "as  their  being  let  fo  near  the  furface 
in  1773  ;  and  attributes  the  difeafe  to  the  practice  of 
ebb  fetting.  In  1777,  he  took  fome  potatoes  from  a 
crop  that  was  curled  the  year  before,  and  after  cutting 
the  fets,  beft  them  in  a  dry  room  for  a  month.  Half 
were  planted  in  ground  dug  fourteen  days  before  5  the 
other  half,  having  been  lleeped  in  a  brine  made  of 
whitfter’s  allies  for  two  hours,  were  alfo  planted  on  the 
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fame  land  at  the  fame  time.  The  lleeped  ones  came  Difeafes  of 


up  ten  days  before  the  others,  and  hardly  any  milled  or  Plants. 

were  curled.  The  unileeped  ones  generally  failed,  and  - 

thole  few  that  came  up  were  mollly  curled. 

He  therefore  adviled  as  a  remedy,  1.  That  the  pota¬ 
toes  intended  for  next  year’s  fets  be  planted  nine  inches 
deep.  2.  That  they  remain  in  the  ground  as  long  as  the 
fealon  will  permit.  3.  That  thefe  fets  he  well  defended 
from  froft  till  the  beginning  of  March.  4.  That  the 
fets  be  cut  a  fortnight  before  planting.  5.  That  they 
be  lleeped,  as  above,  two  hours  in  brine  or  lye.  6.  That 
the  dung  be  put  over  the  fets.  And,  7.  That  frelh  fets 
be  got  every  year  from  fandy  foils  near  the  coaft,  or  on 
the  lliore. 

P.  S.  At  planting,  the  hard  dry  lets  fliould  be  call 
afide,  for  they  will  probably  be  curled.  Curled  potatoes 
always  proceed  from  fets  which  do  not  rot  or  putrefy 
in  the  ground. 

^  I.  This  writer  had  five  drills  of  the  old  red  pota¬ 
toes,  and  four  of  the  winter  whites,  growing  at  the  lame 
time  in  the  lame  field.  The  drills  were  prepared  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  Among  the  red  not  one  was  curled  ;  the 
winter  whites  were  nearly  all  curled.  He  lavs  he  has 
found  by  experience,  that  the  red  never  curl. 

^  II.  Two  of  the  writer’s  neighbours  had  their  fets 
out  of  one  heap  of  potatoes.  They  both  let  with  the. 
plough,  the  one  early,  and  the  other  late,  in  the  feafon. 

Moll  of  thofe  early  let  proved  curled,  and  moll  of  thofe 
fet  late  linooth  ;  the  latter  on  clav  land. 

A  few  roods  of  land  were  alio  planted  with  fmall  po¬ 
tatoes,  which  had  lain  lpread  on  a  chamber  floor  all  the 
winter  and  fpring  till  the  middle  of  May.  They  were 
loft  and  withered  :  they  proved  linooth  and  a  good  crop. 
Middle-lized  potatoes,  withered  and  loft,  which  had 
been  kept  in  a  large  dry  cellar,  and  the  fproutsof  which 
had  been  broken  oil  three  times,  produced  alfo  afmooth 
good  crop. 

Hence  he  was  led  to  think  fuperfluitv  of  lap,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  feed  being  unripe,  might  caufe  the  difeafe. 

To  be  fatisfied  in  this,  he  alked  the  farmer  whether  he 
had  let  any  ot  the  lame  potatoes  this  year,  and  what  was 
the  nature  of  his  land  ?  He  told  him  “  he  had  y  that 
they  had  been  let  on  his  farm  fourteen  years  without, 
ever  curling  ;  that  his  foil  was  a  poor  whitilh  fand,  of 
little  depth  }  that  he  let  thole  he  defigned  for  keeping 
grow  till  they  were  fully  ripe.” 

Hence  he  concludes,  the  only  fure  way  to  prevent 
the  curl  is,  to  let  potatoes  intended  for  feed  Hand  till 
they  are  fully  ripe,  and  to  keep  them  dry  all  winter. 

VIII.  This  writer  fet  a  quantity  of  the  red  potatoes, 
without  having  a  curled  one  amongll  them.  His  me¬ 
thod  is,  when  the  fets  are  cut,  to  pick  out  l’uch  as  are 
redde.ll  in  the  infidc.  On  digging  them  up  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  he  mixes  none  of  the  curled  feed  among  the 
others.  The  curled  are  eafily  difl^nguilhed,  by  their 
llalks  withering  two  months  before  the  reft  of  the 
crop. 

The  caufe  of  the  curled  difeafe  he  attributes  to  pota¬ 
toes  being  of  late  years  produced  from  feed  inllead  of 
roots  as  formerly.  Such  will  not  Hand  good  more  than 
two  or  three  years,  ufe  what  method  you  pleafe.  Lall 
fpring  he  fet  the  old  red  and  white  rullets,  and  had  not 
a  curled  potato  amongll  them. 

On  the  limellone  land  about  Denbigh,  in  North 

Wales, 
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Difeafes  of  Wales,  they  have  no  curled  potatoes.  If  this  he  owing 
Plants,  to  the  nature  of  that  land,  perhaps  lime  might  prevent 
the  difeafe. 

IX.  According  to  this  writer,  all  forts  of  grain 
wear  out  and  turn  wild  if  town  too  long  on  the  lame 
land  ;  the  fame  will  hold  good  in  all  forts  of  pulfe, 
peafe,  beans,  and  (as  he  conceives)  potatoes.  It  ge¬ 
nerally  happens,  that  thofe  who  have  molt  curled  po¬ 
tatoes  plant  very  fmall  fets. 

Eleven  years  ago  he  bought  a  parcel  of  frefh  fets,  of 
the  golden-dun  kind,  and  has  ul'ed  them  without  change 
to  the  prefent  year,  without  any  being  curled.  This 
he  principally  attributes  to  his  having  always  planted 
good  large  lets. 

About  four  years  fince,  he  thought  of  changing  his 
lets,  as  his  potatoes  were  too  i'mooth,  too  round,  and 
much  diminilhed  in  fize.  But  the  curl  at  that  time  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  very  alarming,  he  continued  his  lets  till 
part  of  his  crop  milling  lall  year,  he  was  obliged  to  buy 
new  fets  this  fpring,  which  being  fmall,  were  curled 
like  other  people’s. 

He  allows,  that  the  curl  has  frequently  happened  to 
perfons  who  have  ul'ed  large  potatoes  for  fets  ;  for,  as 
all  roots  are  not  equally  affected,  iome  curled  ones  may 
he  mixed  with  the  reft. 

To  prevent  the  evil,  cut  your  fets  from  clear  and 
middle-lized  potatoes,  gathered  from  places  as  clear  ol 
the  curl  as  poifible  ;  preferve  them  as  ufual  till  lpring. 
If  any  are  harder,  or  graih  more  in  cutting  than  ulual, 
call  them  alide.  He  would  alio  recommend  the  raifmg 
a  frefh  fort  from  the  crab  produced  on  the  forts  leall 
affected,  which  in  Lancafhire  are  the  long-duns. 

X.  Set  potatoes  with  the  fprits  broke  off,  and  they 
will  (fays  the  writer  of  this  letter)  be  curled  ones  ;  if 
fet  with  the  fprits  on,  they  will  not  be  curled.  Again, 
take  a  potato  which  is  fprit,  and  cut  a  fet  off  with  two 
lights  •,  break  one  fprit  oft’,  and  let  the  other  ftay  on, 
and  fet  it  ;  the  former  will  be  curled,  and  the  latter 
will  not. 

When  you  have  holed  your  potatoes,  take  them  out 
before  they  are  fprit,  and  lay  them  dry  until  you  have 
let  or  town  them,  and  you  will  have  no  curled  pota¬ 
toes. 

XI.  This  writer  was  at  the  expence  of  procuring 
fets  at  50  miles  diftance,  and  where  this  difeafe  was  not 
known.  The  firft  year’s  trial  was  l’uccefsful  j  the  year 
following  he  procured  fets  from  the  lame  place,  but 
one-fifth  of  his  crop  was  infecled.  By  way  of  experi¬ 
ment,  lie  planted  fets  from  roots  which  had  been  infccl- 
ed  the  vear  before,  and  fome  of  thefc  produced  healthy 
plants,  tree  from  all  infedion. 

As  everv  tiled  mull  have  a  caufe,  he  fuppofed  it 
might  be  fome  infect,  which,  living  on  the  leaves,  gave 
them  that  curled  and  liekly  appearance,  as  is  the  cale 
in  the  leaves  of  many  lhrubs  and  trees.  But  whether 
the  infed  is  lodged  in  the  old  fets,  and  to  be  deftroyed 
at  the  time  of  planting,  or,  proceeding  from  fome  ex¬ 
ternal  caufe,  can  only  be  deftroyed  afterwards,  lie  is 
not  vet  certain,  although  lie  has  made  the  following 
experiments. 

On  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  not  been  dug  for  20 
years,  lie  planted  four  rows  of  fets,  which  he  knew  to 
be  pcrfedly  clear  •,  the  drills  were  two  feet  diftant,  the 
fets  one  foot  dillanl  in  each  drill.  He  then  planted 
•in  the  fame  ground  four  rows  with  fets  Irom  curled 


potatoes,  at  equal  diftances  $  in  eich  row  ftere  about  Difeafes  of 
20  fets.  Plants. 

^  ■■ibl  > 

Lot  1  ft,  The  curled  fets. 

N°  1.  Without  manure,  N°  3.  In  foot, 

2.  In  lalt,  4.  In  quicklime. 

Lot  2d,  The  clear  fets. 

N°  1.  Without  manure,  I  N°  3.  In  foot, 

2.  In  fait,  I  4.  In  quicklime. 

Thofe  planted  in  fait  and  foot  in  both  lots  were  de¬ 
ftroyed.  In  Lot  ill,  N°  1.  and  4.  all  curled.  Lot  2d, 

N°  1.  and  4.  quite  clear. 

This  experiment  was  made  on  a  fuppolition  that  the 
inleel  lodged  in  the  fet,  and  mull  be  dellroyed  on  plant¬ 
ing.  But  of  that  he  is  not  fully  fatisfied.  He  re¬ 
peated  fait,  foot,  and  quicklime,  on  the  branches  of 
i’everal  curled  potatoes.  Salt  deftroyed  all  lie  torched 
with  it.  Lime  and  foot  had,  he  thought,  a  partial  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  plants.  After  fome  time,  they  appeared 
almoll  as  healthy  as  the  reft.  Thus,  although  he  had 
done  little  towards  the  cure,  he  Hatters  himfelf  he  has 
pointed  out  the  caule,  the  infedts  on  the  curled  plants 
being  not  only  very  numerous,  but  vilible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

XII.  This  writer  aferibes  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe 
to  the  froil,  and  had  keeping  in  winter  and  fpring  be¬ 
fore  letting.  They  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  froft 
after  they  are  fet ;  but  this  may  be  prevented  by  co¬ 
vering.  If  it  be  afked,  why  froft  did  not  injure  them 
formerly  ?  he  anfwers,  it  is  only  the  NEW  kinds  which 
are  apt  to  curl.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  lefs  care 
is  now  taken  of  the  feed  than  formerly.  To  prevent 
the  latter,  let  them  remain  in  the  ground  covered  with 
haulm  or  litter  till  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  fet- 
ting :  and,  in  cafe  no  froft  touches  them  afterwards, 
they  will  he  free  from  the  difeafe. 

XIII.  This  writer  fays,  the  red  potato  was  as  gene¬ 
rally  planted  as  the  winter  white  and  the  Lincolnllnre 
kidney  are  now.  The  firft,  being  a  later  potato,  did 
not  fprout  fo  early  as  the  others.  The  white  i’prout 
very  early,  and  therefore  fliould  firft  be  moved  out  of 
tlie  place  where  they  have  been  preferved  in  the  winter. 

Inftead  of  that,  they  are  often  let  I'emain  till  their 
roots  and  fprouts  are  matted  together.  On  feparating 
them,  thefe  fprouts  are  generally  rubbed  off,  and  they 
are  laid  by  till  the  ground  is  ready  $  during  which  in¬ 
terval  they  fprout  a  fecond  time  :  but  thefe  fecond 
fprouts,  being  weak  and  languid,  will  Ihrink,  ficken, 
and  die  *,  and  the  fruit  at  the  roots  will  be  fmall,  hard, 
ill-lhaped,  and  of  a  brown  colour. 

Now,  if  putting  off  the  fprouts  once  or  more,  be¬ 
fore  the  fets  are  put  in  the  ground,  be  the  caufe  (as 
he  verily  believes  it  is)  of  the  curled  difeafe,  an  eal’y 
remedy  is  at  hand.  When  the  potatoes  intended  for 
fets  are  dug  up,  lay  them  in  a  weft  afpe£t  as  dry  as 
poflible  :  in  fucli  a  fituation  they  will  not  fprout  fo 
loon.  The  bell  time  for  removing  moll  forts,  is  the 
firft  fine  day  after  the  24th  of  February.  Cut  them 
into  fets  as  foon  as  pollible,  and  let  them  remain  co¬ 
vered  with  dry  land  till  the  ground  is  prepared,  which 
fliould  he  a  winter  fallow.  Lay  the  fets  in  without 
breaking  off  any  of  the  fprouts,  for  the  l’econd  will  not 
be  fo  vigorous.  This  accounts  for  011c  lprout  out  of 
three  from  the  fame  fet  being  curled.  The  two  Items 
not  curled  rofe  from  two  later  eyes,  and  were  lirlt 
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Pii'eafes  of  fprouts.  The  fprout  curled  was  a  fecond,  the  firft  ha- 
Plants.  viDg  been  rubbed  off. 

u - 'T—J  XIV.  This  writer  fays,  that  laft  fpring  one  of  his 

neighbours  cut  and  fet,  in  the  ufual  way  of  drilling, 
fome  loads  of  the  largeft  potatoes  he  could  procure  ; 
and  more  than  half  of  them  proved  curled.  Being  a 
few  fets  fhort  of  the  quantity  wanted,  lie  planted  ionite 
very  fmall  potatoes  which  he  had  laid  by  lor  the  pigs. 
Thele  being  fully  ripe  and  folid,  there  was  not  a 
curled  plant  among  them.  He  apprehends,  the  others 
being  curled  was  owing  to  their  not  being  fully  ripe. 
A  crop  of  potatoes,  fet  this  year  in  rows  on  ground 
that  had  borne  a  crop  of  them  laft  year,  were  moflly 
curled  ;  but  many  plants  came  up  from  feed  left  in  the 
oround  laft  l'eafon,  and  there  was  not  a  curled  one 
among  them. 

XV.  Of  late  years,  this  writer  fays,  great  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  fetting  potatoes  and  cutting 
the  fets.  The  ground  is  dreffed  cleaner  and  dunged 
llronger.  Many  people,  in  drilling,  wrap  up  the  lets 
entirely  in  the  dung ;  by  which  means,  though  their 
potatoes  are  larger,  the  difeafe  feems  to  be  increaled. 
They  alfo  cut  their  fets  out  of  the  rich  eft  and  largeft 
potatoes,  which  is  perhaps  another  caufe  ol  tins  evil. 
In  cold  countries,  where  they  fet  their  own  feed, 
which  has  grown  on  poor  land,  with  lcls  dung,  they 
have  no  curled  plants.  On  the  contrary,  when  they 
bought  rich  and  large  potatoes  for  leed,  they  have 
been  curled  in  great  quantities.  He  believes,  the 
riclmefs  and  largenefs  of  the  feed  to  be  the  caule  ot 
the'  evil  ;  for  he  does  not  remember  to  have  l'een  a 
curled  ftem  which  did  not  fpring  from  a  fet  of  a  large 
potato. 

XVI.  This  writer  apprehends  the  curled  difeafe  in 
potatoes  to  proceed  from  a  defect  in  the  planta  Jcmwa- 
lis ,  or  feed  plant }  and  from  comparing  curled  ones 
with  others,  there  appeared  to  be  a  want  of,  or  ina¬ 
bility  in,  the  powers  of  expanding  or  unfolding  the 
parts  of  the  former  j  which,  from  this  defect,  forms 
iliri veiled,  ftarved,  curled  Items.  On  examining  fome 
of  the  fets  at  the  time  of  getting  the  crop,  he  found 
them  hard  and  undecayed  ;  lo  hard,  indeed,  that  fome 
of  them  would  not  be  loft  with  long  boiling.  This 
led  him  to  think,  that  fome  manures  might  have  the 
fame  effect  on  them  as  tanners  ooze  has  on  leather, 
and  fo  harden  them,  that  the  embryo  plant  could  not 
come  forth  with  cafe  }  but  a  clofer  examination  taught 
him  otherwife,  and  that  they  grow  equally  in  all  ma¬ 
nures. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  fermentation  is  occa- 
fioned  by  too  great  quantities  being  heaped  together ; 
but  the  writer  has  feen  an  inftance,  wherein  a  Angle 
potato,  preferred  by  itfelf,  when  fet,  produced  ftems 
of  the  curled  kind.  He  thinks  the  molt  confiftent  and 
rational  opinion  is,  that  the  difeale  is  occafioned  by 
the  potatoes  being  taken  from  the  ground  before  the 
ftamen,  or  miniature  plant,  is  properly  matured  and 
ripened. 

For  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  potato,  being  a  na¬ 
tive  of  a  warmer  climate,  has  there  more  fun,  and  a 
longer  continuance  in  the  ground,  than  in  its  prelent 
exotic  ftate,  confequently  it  has  not  the  fame  natural 
caufes  here  to  mature  the  feed  plant  as  in  its  native 
ftate.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  give  all  the  opportu¬ 
nities  our  climate  will  admit  for  nature  to  complete 
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her  work,  and  fit  the  ftamen  for  the  next  ftate  of  ve-  Difeafes  of 
notation,  efpecially  in  thole  intended  for  feed.  But  if  _  Plants, 
the  potato  be  taken  up  before  the  feed-plant  be  fully  » 
matured,  or  the  air  and  fap  veffels  have  acquired  a  pro¬ 
per  degree  of  firnmefs  or  hardnefs,  it  muft,  when  thus 
robbed  of  further  nutrition,  lhrivcl  up ;  and  when  the 
veffels,  in  this  immature  ftate,  come  to  a£t  again  in 
the  fecond  ftate  df  vegetation,  they  may  produce  plants 
which  are  curled. 

If  it  be  alktd,  why  are  they  more  common  now 
than  formerly  ?  he  anlwers,  that  before  the  prelent 
mode  of  letting  them  took  place,  people  covered  them, 
while  in  the  ground,  with  ilraw,  to  protect  them  from 
froft. 

If  it  be  aiked,  why  one  fet  produces  both  curled  and 
fmooth  ftems  ?  he  anlwers,  we  fuppofe  every  eye  to 
contain  a  planta  Jeminalis ;  that  all  the  embryos,  or 
feed  plants,  contained  in  one  potato,  are  nouriihed  by 
one  root ;  and  that,  as  in  ears  of  corn,  fome  ofthefefeed 
plants  may  be  nouriihed  before  others. 

One  of  his  neighbours,  laft  year,  fet  two  rows  of 
potatoes,  which  proving  all  curled,  he  did  not  take 
them  up ;  and  this  year  there  is  not  a  curled  one 
among  them.  Such  potatoes,  therefore,  as  are  defign- 
ed  for  feed,  Ihould  be  preferred  as  long  in  the  ground 
as  poiiible. 

XVII.  This  writer  advifes  fuch  fets  to  be  planted 
as  grow  in  mots  land  )  and,  he  fays,  there  will  not  he 
a  fingle  curled  one  the  firft  year.  This  is  affirmed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  two  townlhips,  where  they  grow 
amazing  quantities.  A  medical  gentleman  lowed  laft 
year  two  bulhels  of  fets  from  one  of  the  above  places, 
and  had  not  one  curled  •,  but  on  lowing  them  again 
this  year,  he  had  a  few. 

Notwithftanding  there  feems  to  be  a  diverfity  of 
opinions  in  the  above  writers,  occafioned  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  appearances  cf  their  crops,  and  the  fecmingly 
contrary  effects  of  the  means  ul’ed  to  prevent  or  cure 
the  difeafe,  we  conceive  that  the  following  general 
propolitions  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  whole, 
i.  That  fome  kinds  of  potatoes  are  (ccetcris  paribus), 
much  more  liable  to  lie  affected  by  the  difeafe  than 
the  reft  ;  and  that  the  old-red,  the  golden-dun,  and 
the  long-dun,  are  the  moft  free  from  it. —  2.  That  the 
difeafe  is  occafioned  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
caufes,  either  fingly  or  combined  :  ift,  By  froft,  either 
before  or  after  the  fets  are  planted  :  2d,  From  planting 
fets  out  of  large  unripe  potatoes  :  3d,  From  planting  too 
near  the  furface,  and  in  old  worn-out  ground  :  4th,  From 
the  firft  llioots  of  the  fets  being  broken  off  before 
planting  ;  by  which  means  there  is  an  incapacity  in 
the  planta  Jeminalis  to  fend  forth  others  fufficiently 
vigorous  to  expand  fo  fully  as  (hey  ought. — 3.  That 
the  moft  fuccefsful  methods  of  preventing  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  are  cutting  the  fets  from  fmooth  middle-lizcd  po¬ 
tatoes,  that  were  fully  ripe,  and  had  been  kept  dry  af¬ 
ter  they  were  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  without, 
rubbing  off  their  firft  llioots,  planting  them  pretty  deep 
in  frefli  earth,  with  a  mixture  of  quicklime,  or  on  limc- 
ftone  land. 

A  correl'pondcnt  of  the  Bath  Society  is  convinced, 
that,  whatever  may  be  its  caufe,  the  fault  itfelf  is  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  feed  j  and  lias  communicated  the  following 
method  of  avoiding  it  :  “I  made  a  hot-bed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  (which  method  I  have  ufed  ever  fince)  : 
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Difeafes  of  I  laid  horfe  dung,  &c.  (as  is  generally  ufeil  in  making 
Plants,  hot-beds),  about  18  inches  thick;  over  which  I  lpread 

v— v - 1  a  layer  of  fine  rich  mould  about  four  or  five  inches 

thick :  upon  the  top  of  this  mould  I  laid,  in  different 
divifions,  a  certain  number  of  potatoes  of  various  iorts, 
fome  of  my  own  growth,  and  others  brought  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  and  covered  thefe  lightly  over  with  more 
mould;  they  loon  came  up.  I  then  observed  which 
was  freell  from  the  blight  or  curl;  for  if  there  were  not 
more  than  one  defective  in  forty  or  fifiy,  I  concluded  I 
might  fet  of  that  fort  with  fafety.  This  method  I 
have  now  practifed  near  twelve  years,  and  never  loft 
my  crop,  or  anv  part  thereof  worth  mentioning  ;  whilfl 
my  neighbours,  who  followed  the  old  method,  were 
frequently  difappointed  in  their  crops  ;  and  to  the  bell 
of  my  knowledge,  all  thole  of  my  neighbours  who  have 
of  late  been  perfuaded  to  take  the  trouble  of  uling  the 
fame  means  as  myfelf,  have  never  failed  of  iuccefs  to 
their  utmoft  wifhes  in  one  inftance ;  nor  do  I  ever  think 
it  will  fail,  if  duly  attended  to ;  the  fault  being  fome 
hidden  caufe  in  the  feed  unknown  at  prefent,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  incurable  bv  any  means,  at  leaft  which  have  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge.  My  reaion  for  planting  my 
hot-beds  fo  foon  is,  that  if  the  froit  hinder  the  firlt 
experiment,  or  they  all  prove  bad,  I  may  have  time  to 
make  a  fecond  or  third,  if  neceflary,  with  different  forts 
of  feed,  before  the  proper  feafon  arrives  for  planting 
in  the  fields  and  grounds  appointed  tor  the  great  and 
general  crops.” 

In  addition  to  the  interefting  information  upon  this 
fubjecl,  which  has  been  obtained  by  means  of  thefe 
focieties,  various  other  fpcculations  about  the  caule 
and  cure  of  this  difeafe  have  of  late  been  introduced 
Farmer's  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  In  particular  it  has  been 
Mag.  ftrongly  urged,  that  the  difeafe  is  alrnoll  always  occa- 
fioned  by  infects.  It  is  laid,  that  on  looking  at  the 
roots  of  fuch  potatoes  as  grow  up  curled,  it  will  ufu- 
ally  be  found,  that  the  bearing  plant  is  devoured  and 
excavated  by  inails,  centipedes,  or  beetles.  Sometimes 
alfo,  though  more  rarely,  the  curl  is  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  the  leaves  themfelves  being  infected  with  mi¬ 
nute  animalcula.  Hence,  in  rich  foils  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  cities  and  well-manured  gardens,  the  potatoes 
are  molt  l'ubject  to  the  curl,  becaute  fuch  infefts  as  de¬ 
vour  the  Iced  abound  moll  in  thefe  foils.  The  intents 
are  thought  to  prefer  one  potato  to  another.  They 
will  hardly  touch  a  yam.  A  potato  from  a  late  part  of 
the  country,  which  has  been  hardly  ripened,  the  ver¬ 
min  do  not  feem  to  like  ;  but  a  potato  that  has  been 
fomewhat  fweeteued  or  mellowed  by  the  frofl,  is  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  be  greedily  devoured  by  them. 

An  ingenious  notion  concerning  the  caule  o  the 
difeafe  has  been  fuggefled  from  attending  to  the  hifto- 
ry  of  the  plant  in  this  country.  The  potato  plant  was 
introduced  into  the  iiland  of  Great  Britain  from  a  cli¬ 
mate  much  warmer  than  ours,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  it  is  a  Angular  circumllance, 
that  the  curled  difeafe  did  not  make  its  appearance  till 
Tranjafl.  within  lefs  than  40  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  difeafe  is 
Soc.forEn-  faid  to  have  full  occurred  in  the  year  1764*  ’n  Hie 
courage  very  diflrict  of  Lancafhire  where  potatoes  had  been 
4rfs  \ol  fi*"ft  cultivated.  It  is  alio  laid,  that  the  Surinam  po- 
jjj.  ’  tato  and  fome  other  kinds  which  have  been  more  re¬ 
cently  introduced  into  our  climate,  have  never  yet 
exhibited  any  fymptom  of  the  curl.  It  is  larther  laid, 


that  till  within  thefe  40  years  the  potato  plant  never  Difeafes  of 
brought  its  feeds  to  maturity  m  this  country,  though  Plants, 
the  roots  were  in  full  perfection ;  that  the  Surinam  "V" "  ’ 
potato  and  others  lately  introduced  do  not  as  yet  pro¬ 
duce  perfeCt  feeds  at  the  top  of  their  Item  ;  and  that 
potatoes,  which  have  been  cultivated  for  a  length  of 
time  in  bleak  and  mountainous  fituations,  are  Hill  in 
the  fame  Hate,  and  do  not  bring  their  feeds  to  matu¬ 
rity.  Hence  it  is  endeavoured  to  be  inferred,  that 
there  exifls  a  conne'don  in  the  nature  of  the  plant  be¬ 
tween  this  difeafe  and  the  llate  of  maturity  to  which 
the  feed  is  brought.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  plant  is 
unfit  at  once  to  afford  mature  and  perfeCl  feed  at  the 
fummit  of  its  Hem,  and  alfo  roots  capable  of  propa¬ 
gating  it  in  perfection.  From  thefe  premifes  it  is  fug¬ 
gefled,  that,  to  prevent  the  curl,  it  will  be  necefl’ai  v 
to  procure  feed  potatoes  from  mountainous  fituations 
into  which  the  difeafe  has  not  yet  come,  hecaufe  the 
plant  has  never  produced  perfeCl  fruit  at  the  fummit 
of  its  flem ;  or  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  procure 
more  perfeCl  feed  from  the  ordinary  kind  of  potatoes,  by 
dellroying  the  flowers,  which  may  have  the  effeCt  to 
prevent  the  plant  from  being  exhaufled  by  bringing 
to  maturity  both  fruit  at  its  fummit  and  roots  at  its 
bottom.  Laflly,  It  lias  been  fuppofed,  upon  thefe 
principles,  that  the  difeafe  may  be  prevented  by  rearing 
potatoes  from  the  feed  produced  at  the  fummit  of  the 
llem ;  the  mode  of  praCliling  which  will  afterwards  be 
explained. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fub- 
jeCt  has  been  farther  difeuffed,  in  a  lefs  fpeculative 
manner,  by  an  anonymous  correfpondent  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  *.  This  gentleman  does  not  confider  the  *CommuniL 
curl  as  a  fpccific  difeafe,  but  as  an  accidental  debility  cations  to 
of  thofe  plants  in  which  it  occurs  ;  that  we  are  not,  ^  i}oardt 
therefore,  to  feek  for  a  cure  or  preventive  in  a  change 
of  feed  alone,  as  many  have  all  along  done,  but  in 
complete  attention  to  all  that  experience  fhows  to  be 
neceflary  to  an  accurate  culture,  and  to  their  perfeCl 
growth.  In  this  way  alone,  he  thinks,  there  is  real'on  to 
expeCt  that  this  very  ufeful  article  of  human  food  may  be 
cultivated  with  the  fame  iuccefs  as  before  its  dreadful 
enemy  the  curl  made  fuch  havock  in  our  crops,  as  of 
late  years  it  certainly  has  done.  Hedefcribes  the  difeale 
as  occurring,  in  Mid  Lothian,  moH  frequently  from  the 
following  caufes :  1 H,  From  planting  potatoes  on  foils  al¬ 
together  unfit  for  them.  Being  unable  to  penetrate  a  Hiff 
foil,  potatoes  require  a  light,  pervious,  or  open  mould. 

For  a  long  period  after  potatoes  firH  appeared  in  the 
country,  this  circumllance  was  carefully  attended  to. 

They  were  planted  entirely  with  the  fpade,  in  the  light- 
eH  fpots  upon  every  farm.  Hence,  the  plants  role  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  no  curl  was  feen  ;  but  on  farmers  wilhing  to 
extend  the  culture  of  potatoes,  they  were  tempted  to 
plant  them  on  every  foil,  without  regal'd  to  its  nature, 
or  tendency  to  produce  this  crop.  2dly,  Imperfert 
culture  is  deferibed  as  a  frequent  caule  ol  curling.  A 
crop  of  potatoes  is  commonly  llroug,  abundant,  and 
free  from  curl,  in  proportion  to  the  previous  culture 
given  to  the  foil,  and  the  care  taken  to  keep  it  clean 
after  they  arc  planted.  Hence,  it  frequently  happens, 
that  while  a  farmer  who  cultivates  this  root  in  a  ncgli- 
geni  manner,  and  upon  a  great  lcale,  l  y  means  of  the 
plough,  finds  his  crop  deficient  in  conlequencc  of 
this  difeafe,  his  cottars  and  fervants,  to  wliofc  ufe  he 
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Difeafes  of  allots  fmall  portions 
Plants,  cultivate  with  the  fpade,  obtain  crops  free  from  curl, 
v~"  and  often  double  in  quantity  to  his,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  ground  which  they  occupy.  3dly,  Small 
roots,  or  too  fmall  a  portion  cut  off  along  with  the  eye 
that  is  to  ferve  for  feed,  appears  to  be  a  eaui'e  of  curl. 
In  the  cafe  of  grain,  it  feldom  happens,  unlel's  in  very 
fine  feafons,  that  fmall  feed  produces  a  large  crop  5  and 
it  is  thought  that  fomething  fimilar  may  occur  in  the 
cafe  of  potatoes.  As  the  young  plant  muff,  always  de¬ 
rive  its  earlieft  nourifhment  from  the  root,  out  of  which 
it  fprings,  before  it  is  capable  of  fee-king  its  food  in  the 
furrounding  toil,  thofe  plants,  whofe  early  growth  is 
belt  lupported  and  loitered,  mult  be  expected  to  reach 
the  greatell  perfection.  To  fubject  thele  ideas  to  the  tell 
of  experiment,  64  fets  were  planted-,  16  of  which  were 
lull  grown  potatoes,  16  from  fmall  roots,  in  which  no 
curl  appeared  when  in  the  field,  16  from  roots  railed 
from  the  feeds  two  years  before,  and  16  from  roots  of 
plants  Itrongly  curled.  They  were  all  planted  in  the 
lame  manner  in  a  light  foil,  in  parallel  furrows,  with 
a  moderate  quantity  of  dung,  and  covered  to  the  depth 
of  three  inches.  Of  thofe  taken  from  large  potatoes, 
none  were  curled,  and  the  plants  were  llrong  and 
healthy.  Some  good  plants  appeared  in  each  of  the  other- 
row's,  but  nearly  a  half  of  the  whole  w-ere  curled.  The 
proportion  of  curled  plants  was  rather  greatell  in  thole 
railed  from  the  feed.  4thly,  Sets  taken  from  roots 
that  have  fprouted  early,  and  from  which  the  germs 
have  been  rubbed,  are  laid  never  to  fail  to  produce 
curl.  5thly,  Too  much,  as  well  as  too  little  dung, 
appears  to  have  an  influence  in  producing  curl  ;  the 
fiiil  probably  by  corrupting  the  germ  of  the  young 
plant,  the  latter  by  not  being  fufficient  to  produce  vi¬ 
gorous  plants.  Hence,  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  regular  fpreading  of  dung,  which  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  about  in  a  carelefs  and  flovenly  manner,  which 
allows  fome  plants  to  have  none,  while  others  are  co¬ 
vered  with  it  to  the  depth  of  feveral  inches.  6thly,  Too 
deep,  as  well  as  too  fhallow  planting,  gives  rife  to  the 
curl.  To  alcertain  the  proper  depth,  1 2  were  planted 
at  18  inches  deep  the  fame  number  at  the  depth  of 
16  inches,  and  of  14,  12,  10,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  and 
2  inches  :  and  12  were  lo  lightly  covered,  that  they 
were  not,  perhaps,  at  the  depth  of  one  inch.  The 
lets  were  all  from  large  roots,  of  the  fame  crop,  cut  as 
nearly  as  pollible  of  the  lame  fize.  They  were  all 
planted  at  the  lame  time,  in  the  firft  week  of  April,  in 
a  light  dry  foil,  and  they  all  got  the  fame  quantity  of 
dung.  The  plants  at  the  depth  of  1  and  2  inches  ap¬ 
peared  firft  ;  but  they  w'ere  weak,  and  fome  of  them 
curled.  Thofe  at  3,  4,  and  5  inches,  were  all  llrong, 
and  free  from  curl.  At  6  and  7  inches,  they  were  alio 
healthy,  and  free  from  curl,  but  they  were  three  weeks 
later  in  getting  above  the  ground  than  thofe  that  were 
thinly  covered,  and  the  plants  were  neither  fo  llrong, 
nor  the  roots  fo  large.  Thofe  planted  at  the  depth  of 
8  inches  role  Hill  later,  and  were  all  weak. — Nine  out 
of  the  12  were  curled.  Of  thofe  planted  at  10  inches 
deep,  only  four  appeared  ;  and  they  were  fo  weak, 
that  they  foon  withered  and  died.  Of  thofe  deeper 
planted,  none  ever  appeared.  On  digging  them  up  at 
the  end  of  two  months,  thofe  at  16  and  18  inches  deep 
were  found  unchanged  ;  while  fome  of  thofe  at  the 
depth  of  12  and  14  inches,  had  put  forth  fome  feeble 
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of  potato  ground,  which  they  germs  not  exceeding  the  length  of  an  inch.  Thofe  Difeafes  ot 

planted  at  3  and  4  inches  were  evidently  the  ftrongeft  ,  i>-ants 
during  the  w-hole  fealon,  and  their  roots  largeft.  Hence,  °  v 


to  procure  an  early,  abundant,  and  healthy  crop,  3  in¬ 
ches  appears  to  be  the  bell  depth  for  planting  potatoes. 
7thly,  Whatever  injures  the  new-  fets  or  the  germs  af¬ 
terwards  may  produce  curl :  fuch  as  the  trampling  of 
horfes  feet  at  the  time  of  planting :  their  being  par¬ 
tially  covered  with  Hones  or  hard  clods  of  earth  ;  deep 
harrowing,  when  the  young  lhoots  are  advancing ;  and 
grubs,  l'nails,  or  infeifts  attacking  the  germs  at  firft,  or 
the  Hems  afterwards.  Hence,  8thly,  The  curl  was  pro¬ 
duced  to  an  uncommon  degree  upon  a  field  of  ftiff  land, 
by  palling  a  roller  over  it,  about  a  fortnight  after  plant¬ 
ing.  9thly,  The  ftate  of  the  weather  when  the  crop 
is  young  may  produce  the  curl.  Rain  alone  will  not 
do  fo,  if  it  be  not  allowed  to  lodge  ;  but  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  dry  weather,  efpecially  with  cold  winds, 
when  the  lhoots  firft  appear,  is  apt  to  produce  this 
difeafe,  and  alfo  hoar-frolls  in  this  early  ftate  of  the 
crop.  Hence,  it  is  thought  that  the  three  firft  weeks 
of  April  anfwcr  heft  for  planting  potatoes  in  the  fouth 
of  Scotland  and  north  of  England,  as  they  do  not,  in 
that  calc,  appear  till  the  middle  or  end  of  May.  From 
all  thefe  remarks  it  is  concluded,  that  though  with  the 
bell  management  the  curl  can  never  be  completely  ba- 
niilied  from  our  fields,  yet  with  due  attention  to  the 
leading  points  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  prevented 
from  being  attended  with  any  lerious  mifehief. 

As  no  information  upon  tills  interfiling  fubject 
ought  to  be  overlooked,  wc  think  it  neccfl'ary  to  ftate, 
that  the  following  plan  for  preventing  the  curl  in  po¬ 
tatoes  has  very  recently  been  laid  before  the  public, 
by  an  anonymous  eorrefpondent  of  the  publifliers  of 
the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  who  afferts,  that  he  has  adopt¬ 
ed  it  with  complete  fuccefs.  It  conlills  of  ufing  for 
feed  what  are  called  potato  beans.  Thefe  beans  are  a 
dark  brown  cxcrclcence,  larger  than  a  horfe  bean, 
which  grows  near  the  ground,  on  the  haulm  or  fhaw, 
generally,  it  is  fuppofed,  where  it  has  been  broken  or 
wounded.  They  are  fliapcd  like  potatoes,  and  have  a 
number  of  eyes,  from  one  of  which  grow  two  fmall 
leaves.  '  It  is  faid,  that  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  feveral 
of  thefe  potato  beans  were  planted  merely  to  try  if 
they  would  grow',  and  that  they  produced  a  great 
number  of  common  lized  potatoes,  but  of  a  bad  qua¬ 
lity.  Thefe  potatoes,  how-ever,  being  cut  and  planted 
next  year,  produced  potatoes  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  in  great  plenty.  Since  that  time,  a  number  of 
beans  have  always  been  planted  fufficient  to  produce 
enough  of  potatoes  for  next  year’s  feed.  They  are 
planted  at  the  fame  dillancc,  and  treated  in  every  re- 
lpedt  in  the  fame  manner  with  common  fets  j  and  their 
produce  is  equally  plentiful.  No  other  change  of  feed 
has  ever  been  ncceflary. 
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Of  the  Objlacles  to  Agricultural  Im¬ 
provement. 


”5 


Before  proceeding  to  the  practical  part  of  the  fub- Moral  and 
je6t,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  fome  of  the  political  ob- 
raoral  and  political  circumftances  which  refill  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  which  ought  not  tOjmp,.ove_ 
be  overlooked  by  perlons  engaged,  or  who  have  an  in-ment 
tention  to  engage  in  it. 

One 


Theory. 

Obstacles  One  of  the  firfl  and  moft  obvious  obftacles  to  the 

to  Agricul-  improvement  of  this  or  of  any  other  art  eonlilts  of  the 
tore.  ignorance  of  its  practitioners,  or  of  its  being  carried  on 

perlbns  of  an  illiterate  and  unintelligent  character, 
who  are  unable  to  take  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the 
principles  of  their  profeffion,  or  who  have  not  fufficicnt 
curiolitv  to  inquire  after  the  bell  modes  of  practice,  or 
underftanding  to  difeern  the  value  of  any  new  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  explained  to  them.  It  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  art  of  the  hufbandman  is  an  in¬ 
tricate  and  extenfive  one,  and  that  one  of  the  chief 
cireuniftances  which  has  hitherto  prevented  its  im¬ 
provement  has  aril'en,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the 
fecluded  iituation  of  perfons  engaged  in  it.  They  are 
l'cattered  over  the  face  of  the  country',  inftead  of  being 
collected  together  like  other  artifts  in  towns,  fo  as  to 
be  enabled  to  derive  aid  from  each  other’s  experience. 
Fortunately  this  difficulty  is  palling  away,  in  conie- 
quence  of  the  diffiillon  of  agricultural  knowledge,  bv 
means  of  the  great  number  of  publications  upon  that 
fubjeft  which  arc  gradually  introducing  themfelves  in¬ 
to  the  remote!!  corners  of  the  country.  Perfons  receiv¬ 
ing  a  liberal  education,  particularly  at  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  have  now  alfo  an  eaiier  opportunity  than 
formerly  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
this  art,  in  confequenee  of  the  eftabliftnnent  of  a  pro- 
feiTorffiip  of  agriculture,  which  has  been  endowed  by  a 
private  gentleman,  Mr  Pulteuey.  Even  with  all  theie 
advantages,  however,  aided  as  they  are  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  can  never  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  art  can  reach  its  ultimate  degree  of 
perfection,  unlefs  a  confiderable  number  of  the  perfons 
engaged  in  it  are  men  of  intelligent  characters  and  good 
education,  who  will  call  in  the  improvements  which  are 
making  in  other  fciences,  as  well  as  in  this  art,  in  dil- 
tant  countries,  to  the  affiftance  of  their  perfonal  expe¬ 
rience. 

A  fecond  ohllacle  to  agricultural  improvement  con- 
fifts  of  the  poverty  of  the  hufbandman,  or  of  his  want 
of  capital,  to  enable  him  fully  and  completely  to  la¬ 
bour  the  foil,  and  provide  materials  for  its  ameliora¬ 
tion.  Complaints  have  often  been  made  with  little 
reafon,  of  the  obftinaey  of  farmers,  and  of  the  tena¬ 
cious  manner  in  which  they  adhere  to  old  practices, 
though  demonftrated  to  he  improper  :  But  a  poor  man 
cannot  afford  to  make  experiments,  or  to  hazard  the 
lofs  of  a  crop  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  more  va¬ 
luable  one  by  fome  untried  praCtice.  In  eonfcquence 
of  want  of  capital,  large  portions  of  territory  remain  in 
fome  parts  of  the  country  in  a  Hate  of  nature,  and  con- 
fequently  unproductive,  both  to  the  occupier  and  to 
the  proprietor.  Both  landlords  and  tenauts,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  to  know,  that  a  man  who  engages  in  agri¬ 
culture,  without  a  fufficicnt  capital,  takes  up  a  had 
trade,  in  which  fomething  may  he  loft  by  both  parties 
by  the  deterioration  both  of  the  foil  and  of  the  ftock 
upon  it,  hut  from  which  neither  the  public  nor  them¬ 
felves  can  derive  profit. 

A  third  obilacle  to  agricultural  improvement  fome- 
times  arifes  from  the  poll’tffor  of  the  foil  not  having  a 
fufficient  intereft  in  it.  In  barbarous  nations,  lands 
are  often  polTeffed  by  communities  as  an  undivided 
property,  without  any  individual  member  having  an 
exclufive  right  to  a  particular  fpot.  In  fuch  cafes  the 
worft  kind  of  agriculture  mull  always  prevail,  for  the 
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fame  reafon  that  public  affairs  are  always  worfe  mana-  Obftacles 
ged  than  the  affairs  of  private  perfons,  who  find  their  to  Agricul- 
induftry  ftimulated  not  merely  by  a  fenfe  of  duty,  but ,  ture'  . 
by  the  influence  of  avarice,  and  of  all  the  other  felfilli 
pallions.  Confiderable  portions  of  territory  in  Eng¬ 
land  Hill  remain  withheld  from  the  exertions  of  an  im¬ 
proving  agriculture  by  this  Hate  of  property.  But, 
even  where  the  intereft  which  the  cultivator  has  in  the 
foil  is  exclufive,  it  may  ltill  be  too  limited.  W  here  a 
landlord  is  prevented  by  an  entail,  or  other  family  fet- 
tlement,  or  by  narrow  prejudices  and  a  fhort-fighted 
policy,  from  granting  leaies  of  a  proper  endurance,  it 
is  never  likely  that  the  foil  can  be  well  cultivated. 

Every  outgoing  farmer  will  endeavour,  during  the  laft. 
years  of  his  leafe,  to  do  as  little  for  the  land  as  pol- 
lible,  and  to  take  from  it  all  that  he  can  poiiibly  ob¬ 
tain.  The  firfl;  years  of  every  new  leaie  will  there¬ 
fore  be  fpent  by  every  new  farmer  in  repairing  the  da¬ 
mage  done  by  his  predeceffor.  Scarcely,  however,  has 
he  aceompliihed  this  object,  than  he  himfelf,  if  his 
leafe  be  fliort,  mult  fet  about  procuring  indemnity  for 
the  money  he  has  laid  out  in  ameliorating  the  foil,  by 
fcourging  it  in  his  turn,  or  by  taking  from  it  as  heavy- 
crops  as  poffible,  and  by  bellowing  upon  it  little  or  no 
expence. 

Under  the  fame  head  of  a  want  of  proper  intereft  in 
the  foil,  may  be  enumerated  the  payment  of  tithes,  of 
which  in  England  every  farmer  fo  grievoufly  complains. 

W  hatever  money  the  hufbandman  may  there  lay  out 
in  improvements,  is  not  expended  for  himfelf ;  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  tithes  is  entitled  to  draw  a  lliare  of 
the  whole  additional  increal’e,  and  thus  becomes  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  profits  of  the  enterpril’e,  without  running  any 
rilk  of  lofs  by  its  failure.  The  odium  of  this  tax,  is 
faid  to  induce  great  numbers  of  hulbandmcn  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  lands  in  palturage,  to  the  no  fmall  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  public,  from  the  comparative  unprodue- 
tivenefs  of  human  food,  which  attends  that  mode  of 
occupying  the  foil.  Fortunately,  in  Scotland  this  evil 
hath  been  removed  bv  the  wifdom  of  our  forefathers, 
as  every  landlord  poffefl’es  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
his  tithes  to  be  fixed  at  a  fettled  rate  of  payment  for 
ever ;  and,  in  many  cafes,  of  having  his  lands  altoge¬ 
ther  dilburdened,  upon  payment  of  a  very  moderate 
price. 

'I  he  progreis  of  the  art  of  agriculture  in  Europe 
was  long  retarded  by  the  want  of  rcfpe6tability  which 
attended  it,  when  engaged  in  as  a  profeffion  or  trade 
from  which  profit  was  to  be  derived.  In  the  feudal 
times,  the  military  profeffion  was  the  onlv  employment 
in  which  a  layman  of  liberal  education  could  re- 
fpeclably  engage.  Agriculture,  the  only  art  which  is 
abfolutelv  neceffary  to  the  exiftenee  of  man,  was  re¬ 
garded  with  contempt,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
meaneft  of  the  people.  Even  the  moft  ordinary  me¬ 
chanics  were  conlidered  as  fuperior  to  perfons  whofe 
employment  it  was  ;  becaufe  the  mechanic,  refiding  in 
a  town,  and  ufually  under  the  protection  of  the  prince, 
was  lafe  from  the  dominion  and  the  infults  of  the  petty 
chieftains  that  ruled  in  every  part  of  the  open  country'. 

The  Hate  of  affairs  is  now  greatly  altered  in  this  refpccl: 

More  enlightened  views,  and  a  better  ftate  of  focietv, 
have  reltored  to  the  profeffion  of  agriculture  the  re- 
fpectability  which  naturally  belongs  to  it.  It  muft  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  the  recent  improvements 

which* 
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Obstacles  •vvliicli  have  taken  place  in  the  art  have  contributed  not 
Agrioul-  a  little  to  this  change  in  the  fentiments  of  mankind  con- 
.  tu^c'  cerning  the  perfons  occupied  in  it.  It  is  now  found, 
that  a  man  may  become  rich  by  agriculture,  and  that 
there  are  few  better  ways  in  which  a  prudent  and  in- 
duftrious  man  can  lay  out  a  moderate  capital.  In  a 
commercial  age,  the  path  that  leads  to  wealth  is  al¬ 
ways  refpedted  and  accounted  honourable,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  is  now  not  unufual  for  the  fons  of  Britifh  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen,  of  extenlive  fortunes,  to  become 
apprentices  to  farmers. 

The  laft  obftacle  to  agricultural  improvements,  of 
which  we  fliall  take  notice,  arifes  in  fome  countries 
from  the  want  of  judicious  legiilation,  or  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  made  by  the  public  in  its  favour.  The  produce 
of  the  art  of  the  hufbandman,  and  the  manures  of  which 
his  lands  have  oecafion,  are  all  bulky  commodities, 
which  cannot  be  tranfported  without  labour  and  ex- 
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pence.  Unlefs  care  is  taken,  therefore,  to  prepare  and  Obftacles 
maintain  good  roads  throughout  the  country,  the  pro-  to  Agri  ul- 
fits  of  agriculture  muft  always  be  fubjedted  to  fuch  de- ,  ture- 
ductions  as  will  greatly  retard  its  profperity.  In  the 
fame  manner,  if  the  ftate,  from  any  narrow  policy* 

{hall  prevent  the  huihandman  from  bringing  his  goods 
to  the  bell  market,  by  exportation  or  otherwife,  it  is 
impollible  that  bis  art  can  flourilh.  In  former  times, 
nations  were  afraid  to  permit  the  exportation  of  grain, 
even  in  leafons  of  plenty,  lell  they  ihould  be  left  with¬ 
out  food,  not  conlidering  that  the  lure  it  mode  of  pro¬ 
ducing;  abundance  of  any  commodity  confifts  in  offer¬ 
ing,  at  all  times,  a  good  price  for  it.  This  error  is 
now  rectified  in  mod  nations  ;  and  at  all  events,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  the  Britifli  hufbandman 
has  no  reafon  to  complain,  as  the  grain  reared  in  this 
country  is,  even  in  the  belt  feaions,  underltood  to  be 
inadequate  to  afford  fubfiflence  to  its  inhabitants. 
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Divifion  of  THE  pradtice  of  agriculture  naturally  divides  it- 
the  fubjedl.  fe]f  into  three  parts :  iff,  Tlie  cultivation  of  vege¬ 
table  food  for  men  and  animals  ;  2dly,  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  vegetables,  fuch  as  flax  and  hemp,  which  are 
more  properly  articles  of  commerce  :  and,  3 dly ,  The 


rearing  and  management  of  animals.  To  thefe  w<* 
fliall  add,  as  connected  with  all  the  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture,  a  fliort  defeription  of  the  mod  ufcful  modes 
of  fencing  and  enclofing  lauds  for  cattle  and  other  oh* 
jedts  of  hufbandry. 


PART  I.  OF  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  VEGETABLE  FOOD. 


Cultivation  We  fliall  confider  this  branch  of  the  fubjedt  under 
bles^vided  ^0UI  divifions.  In  the  full  we  fliall  prefent  to  the 
into  four  reader  a  ftatement  of  the  moil  ufeful  inilruments  of 
branches,  agriculture  :  2dly,  We  fliall  flate  the  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  land  for  cropping,  by  removing  the  phyfical 
obflrudtions  to  agriculture,  and  reducing  the  foil  into 
’  a  proper  ftate  :  jdly,  \\  e  fliall  explain  the  culture  of 
particular  plants,  and  the  pradlices  of  hufbandry  con- 
nedted  with  it  •,  and,  lafllv,  e  fliall  flate  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  operations  of  the  horiehoeing  or  drill  huf¬ 
bandry. 

Sect.  I.  Injlrumenls  of  Hi/Jbatidry. 

The  inflrumcnts  employed  in  agriculture  are  vari¬ 
ous  ;  as  the  plough,  the  harrow,  the  roller,  &c.  which 
are  again  diverfihed  by  various  conflrudlions  adapted 
to  particular  ufes. 

1.  Of  Ploughs. 

11 s  , 

The  plough  The  plough  is  a  machine  for  turning  up  the  foil  by 
the  adlion  of  cattle,  contrived  to  fave  the  time,  labour, 
and  expence,  which,  without  this  inflrument,  mull 
have  been  employed  in  digging  the  ground,  and  fitting 
it  to  receive  all  forts  of  feed. 

Amidft  all  the  varieties  which  can  occur  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ploughing  the  ground,  ariling  from  difference  of 
foil,  local  habits,  and  other  caufes,  there  is  flill  a  fame- 
nefs  in  the  talk  which  gives  a  certain  uniformity  to  the 
n9  chief  parts  of  the  inflrument,  and  fliould  therefore  fur- 
on  inftni-  nifh  principles  for  its  cenflruCtion.  There  is  not,  per- 
ment  of  the  f,apS?  any  invention  of  man  that  more  highly  merits  our 
e  'a~utmoil  endeavours  to  bring  it  to  perfedlion  j  but  it  has 
beeD  too  much  negledted  by  thole  perfons  who  fludy 


machines,  and  lias  been  confidered  as  a  rude  tool,  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  attention.  Any  thing  appears  to  them 
fufficierit  for  the  clumfy  talk  of  turning  up  the  ground  ; 
and  they  Cannot  imagine  that  there  can  be  any  nicety 
in  a  bufinefs  which  is  fuccefsfully  performed  by  the  ig¬ 
norant  peafant.  Others  acknowledge  the  value  of  the 
machine,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  luhjedl  ;  but  they 
think  that  difficulty  infuperable,  becaufe  the  operation 
is  l'o  complicated,  and  the  reliftances  to  be  overcome 
fo  uncertain,  or  fo  little  underflood,  that  we  cannot 
difeover  any  unequivocal  principle,  and  mull  look  for 
improvement  only  from  experience  or  chance. 

But  thcl’e  opinions  arc  ill  founded.  The  difficulty 
is  indeed  great,  and  it  is  neither  from  the  ignorant 
farmer  nor  the  rude  artifl  that  we  can  expect  improve¬ 
ment.  It  requires  the  fbrious  conlideration  of  the 
moll  accomphihed  mechanician  •,  hut  from  him  we  may  120 
expect  improvement.  We  have  many  data  ;  we  know  and  maybe 
pretty  difliuCtly  what  preparation  will  fit  the  ground  lmInovc<*- 
for  being  the  proper  receptacle  for  the  feed,  and  for 
fuppOrting  and  nouvifliing  the  plants  and  though  it 
is,  perhaps,  impoffible  to  bring  it  into  this  flate  by 
the  operation  of  any  inflrument  of  the  plough  kind, 
we  know  that  fome  ploughs  prodigioufly  excel  others 
in  reducing  the  flill  ground  to  that  uniform  crumbling 
flate  in  which  it  can  he  left  by  the  fpade.  The  im¬ 
perfections  of  their  performance,  or  what  yet  remains 
to  be  done  to  bring  the  ground  into  this  flate,  is  di¬ 
rectly  underltood.  It  feems,  then,  a  determinate 
problem  (to  ufe  the  language  of  mathematicians),  be¬ 
caufe  the  operation  depends  on  the  invariable  laws  of 
mechanical  nature. 

It  will  therefore  be  very  proper,  ithdcr  this  article,  The  talk 
to  afeertain,  if  poflible,  what  a  plough  in  general  ought  it  performs 

to 
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Inftrunicnts  to  be,  by  defcriblng  diftinclly  its  talk.  This  ivill  fure- 
of  ly  point  out  a  general  form,  the  chief  features  of  which 
Hiilbandry.  muj^  Jje  found  under  every  variety  that  can  arife  from 
particular  circumllances. 

The  plough  performs  its  talk,  not  by  digging,  but 
by  being  pulled  along.  W  e  do  not  aim  at  immediate¬ 
ly  reducing  the  ground  to  that  friable  and  uniform 
ftate  into  which  we  can  bring  it  by  the  fpade  but  we 
wilh  to  bring  it  into  fuch  a  Hate  that  the  ordinary  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  l'eafon  will  complete  the  talk. 

For  this  purpofe,  a  dice  or  fod  mull  be  cut  off  front 
the  firm  land.  This  mult  be  fhoved  to  one  fide,  that 
the  plough  and  the  ploughman  may  proceed  in  their 
labour ;  and  the  fod  mull  be  turned  over,  fo  that  the 
grafs  and  Hubble  may  be  buried  and  rot,  and  that 
frelh  foil  may  be  brought  to  the  furfaee  •,  and  all  mull 
be  left  in  iuch  a  loofe  and  open  condition,  that  it  may 
quickly  crumble  down  by  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
without  baking  into  lumps,  or  retaining  water.  The 
firll  office  is  performed  by  the  coulter,  which  makes  a 
perpendicular  cut  in  the  ground.  The  point  of  the 
lock  follows  this,  and  its  edge  gets  under  the  fod,  and 

lifts  it  up.  1\  hile  lifting  it  up,  it  alio  heels  it  over, 

away  from  the  firm  laud.  The  mouldboard  comes  lall, 
and  puflies  it  afide,  and  gradually  turns  it  over  as  far 
as  is  required. 

Plate  '\  I.  The  general  form  of  the  body  of  a  plough  is  that 
General  a  wet%e»  or  very  blunt  chiffel,  AFEDBC,  (fig.  I.), 

form  of  having  the  lower  corner  D  of  its  edge  considerably 

the  plough,  more  advanced  than  the  upper  corner  B  ;  the  edge 
BD  and  the  whole  back  AEDB  is  the  fame  perpen¬ 
dicular  plane ;  the  bottom  FDB  approaches  to  a  tri¬ 
angular  form,  acute  at  D,  and  l'quare  at  F  j  the  l'ur- 
face  BCED  is  of  a  complicated  fliapc,  generally  hol¬ 
low,  beeaufe  the  angle  ABC  is  always  greater  than 
FDE  :  this  confequence  will  be  eafily  leen  by  the  ma¬ 
thematician.  The  back  is  ufually  called  the  LAND  side 
by  the  ploughmen,  and  the  bale  FDE  is  called  the 
sole,  and  FE  the  heel,  and  BCED  the  mould- 
board.  Lafilv,  The  angle  AFE  is  generally  fquare, 
or  a  right  angle,  fo  that  the  lole  has  level  both  as  to 
t2,  length  and  breadth. 

Advantages  Bv  comparing  this  form  with  attention,  the  reader 
of  this  will  perceive  that  if  this  wedge  is  pulled  or  pulhed 

lurm.  along  in  the  direction  FD,  keeping  the  edge  BD  al¬ 

ways  in  the  perpendicular  cut  which  has  been  previ- 
oully  made  by  the  coulter,  the  point  D  will  both  raife 
the  earth  and  Ihove  it  to  one  fide  and  twifl  it  over ; 
and,  when  the  point  has  advanced  from  F  to  I),  the 
fod,  which  formerly  relied  on  the  triangle  DFE,  will 
be  forced  up  along  the  furfaee  BCED,  the  line  DF 
riling  into  the  poiition  D/,  and  the  line  EF  into  the 
pofition  E /. — Had  the  bottom  of  this  furrow1  been  co¬ 
vered  with  a  bit  of  cloth,  this  cloth  would  be  lying 
on  the  mouldboard,  in  the  pofition  D  /  E  :  the  (lice, 
thus  deranged  from  its  former  fituation,  will  have  a 
ilia  pc  Iona  thing  like  that  reprefented  in  fig.  2. 

In  as  much  as  the  wedge  raifes  the  earth,  the  earth 
preffes  down  the  wedge  ;  and  as  the  wedge  puflies  the 
earth  to  the  right  hand,  the  earth  preffes  the  wedge 
to  the  left ;  and  in  this  manner  the  plough  is  flrongly 
preffed,  both  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  by  its  lole, 
anti  alfo  to  the  firm  land  by  its  back  or  land  fide.  In 
lliort,  it  is  ftror.gly  fqueez.rd  into  the  angle  formed 
along  the  line  FD  ^fig.  t.)  by  the  perpendicular  plaue 
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a  b  DF  and  the  horizontal  plane  TDE  ■,  and  in  this  Juftruments 
manner  the  furrow  becomes  a  firm  groove,  directing  of 
the  motion  of  the  plough,  and  giving  it  a  refilling  fup-  Haftwndry 
port,  by  which  it  can  perform  all  parts  of  its  talk. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  keep  this  circumilance  con-  I2^ 
ftantly  in  mind.  It  evidently  fuggells  a  fundamental  A  funda- 
maxim  in  the  conftruction,  namely,  to  make  the  land  mental 
fide  of  the  plough  an  exact  plane,  and  to  make  the 
foie,  if  not  plane,  at  leall  llraigkt  from  point  to  heel.  jyruc\i0n  of 
Any  projection  would  tear  up  the  lupporting  planes,  de-  a  plough, 
ftroy  the  directing  groove,  and  expend  force  in  doing 
mifehief. 

This  wedge  is  feldom  made  of  one  piece.  To  give 
it  the  neceflary  width  for  removing  the  earth  would  re¬ 
quire  a  huge  block  of  timber.  It  is  therefore  ufually 
framed  of  l'everal  pieces,  which  we  flia.ll  only  mention 
in  order  to  have  the  language  of  the  art.  Fig.  3.  ( re- 
prefents  the  land  fide  of  a  plough,  fuch  as  are  made  by 
James  Small  at  Rofebank,  near  Foord,  Mid  Lothian. 

The  bale  of  it,  CM,  is  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  pointed 
belore  at  C  to  receive  a  hollow  lhoeing  of  iron  CO, 
called  the  SOCK,  and  tapering  a  little  towards  the  115 

hinder  end,  M,  called  the  HEEL.  This  piece  is  called  The  feveral 
the  head  of  the  plough.  Into  its  fore  part,  juft  be-p.arts 
hind  the  fock,  is  mortifed  a  Hoping  poll,  AL,  called p  ou° 
the  sheath,  the  front  of  which  is  worked  lliarp,  form¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  the  wredge.  Nearer  the  heel  there  is 
mortiied  another  piece,  PQ,  Hoping  far  back,  called 
the  stilt,  ferving  for  a  handle  to  the  ploughman. 

The  upper  end  of  the  (heath  is  mortiied  into  the  long 
beam  11H,  which  projects  forward,  almoft  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  is  mortifed  behind  into  the  Hilt.  To  the 
fore  end  of  the  beam  are  the  cattle  attached.  The 
whole  of  this  fide  of  the  wedge  is  fafhioned  into  one 
plain  furfaee,  and  the  intervals  between  the  pieces  are 
filled  up  with  boards,  and  commonly  covered  with  iron 
plates.  The  coulter,  WFE,  is  firmly  fixed  by  its 
lhank,  W,  into  the  beam,  rakes  forward  at  an  angle 
of  450  with  the  horizon,  and  has  its  point  E  about  fix 
inches  before  the  point  of  the  fock.  It  is  brought  into 
the  fame  vertical  plane  with  the  land  fide  of  the  plough, 
by  giving  it  a  knee  outward  immediately  below  the 
beam,  and  then  kneeing  it  again  downward.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  l'upported  on  this  fide  by  an  iron  llay  FH,  which 
turns  on  a  pin  at  F,  paffes  through  an  eye-bolt  I  on  the 
fide  of  the  beam,  and  has  a  nut  ferewed  on  it  immedi¬ 
ately  above.  When  ferewed  to  its  proper  Hope,  it  is 
firmly  wedged  behind  and  before  the  lhank. — Fig.  3. 

N°  2.  reprefents  the  fame  plough  viewed  from  above. 

ST  is  the  right-band  or  fmall  llilt  fixed  to  the  infide  of 
the  mouldboard  LV. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  the  bottom  of  the  wedge.  CM 
is  the  head,  covered  at  the  point  by  the  fock.  Juft 
behind  the  fock  there  is  mortifed  into  the  fide  of  the 
head  a  fmaller  piece  DE,  called  the  wreft,  making 
an  angle  of  160  with  the  land  fide  of  the  head,  and  its 
outfide  edge  is  in  the  lame  ftraight  line  wTith  the  fide 
of  the  lock.  From  the  point  to  the  heel  of  the  head 
is  about  33  inches,  and  the  extreme  breadth  of  the 
heel  is  about  nine.  The  fide  of  the  wcduc,  called  the 
furrow  fide,  is  formed  by  the  mouldboard,  which  is 
either  made  of  a  block  or  plank  of  wood,  or  of  a  thick 
iron  plate.  .  jj® 

The  lock  drawn  in  this  figure  is  called  a  SPEAR  Socks. 

SOCK,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  coarfe  or  ftony  ground, 
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which  requires  great  force  to  break  it  up.  Another 
form  of  the  lock  is  reprefented  in  the  next  figure  4. 
N°  2.  This  is  called  a  FEATHF.R  SOCK,  and  has  a 
catting  edge  CF  on  its  furrow  fide,  extending  back 
about  ten  inches,  and  to  the  right  hand  or  furrow  fide 
about  fix.  The  ufe  of  this  is  to  cut  the  fod  below,  and 
detach  it  from  the  ground,  as  the  coulter  detaches  it 
from  the  unploughed  land.  This  is  ol  great  uie  when 
the  ground  is  bound  together  by  knotted  roots,  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  ufed  to  advantage  in  very 
ftony  ground.  In  general,  the  feather  fock  is  only  fit 
for  ground  which  has  been  under  tolerable  culture  ; 
but  it  greatly  facilitates  the  labour  of  feparating  the 
fod.  It  may  reafonably  be  alked,  why  the  feather  is 
not  much  broader,  fo  as  to  cut  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  furrow  ?  This  is  fometunes  done.  But  we  mull  re¬ 
collect  that  the  fod  is  not  only  to  be  puflied  afide,  but 
alio  to  be  turned  over.  If  it  were  completely  detached 
by  the  feather,  and  chanced  at  any  time  to  break  on 
the  back  of  the  fock,  it  would  only  be  puflied  afide  5 
but  by  leaving  a  little  of  the  fod  uncut,  it  is  held  fall 
below  while  it  is  fiioved  afide  above,  which  cannot  tail 
to  twill  it  round.  As  the  wretl  advances,  it  eafily  de- 
itroys  the  remaining  connection,  which  in  general  is 
very  flight  and  crumbling. 

The  breadth  of  the  foie  at  the  heel  determines  the 
width  of  the  furrow.  Nine  inches  will  give  enough 
of  room  for  a  horfc  or  man  to  walk  in.  A  greater 
breadth  is  of  no  ufe,  and  it  expends  forcein  pulhing 
the  earth  afide.  It  is  a  miltake  to  fuppofe  that  a  broad 
foie  gives  more  room  for  the  turned  flice  to  Hand  on  j 
for  whatever  is  the  breadth  of  the  furrow,  the  fuccefiive 
dices  will  be  left  at  their  former  dillances,  becaufe  each 
is  fiioved  afide  at  the  fame  diftance.  When  the  breadth 
of  a  flice  exceeds  its  depth,  and  it  is  turned  on  its  fide, 
it  will  now  Hand  011  a  narrow  bafe,  but  higher  than 
before,  and  therefore  will  Hand  lool'er,  which  the  far¬ 
mers  defirc.  But  in  this  cafe  it  generally  falls  on  its 
back  before  it  has  been  far  enough  removed,  and  is  then 
puflied  afide,  and  left  with  the  graffy  fide  down,  which 
1*3  not  approved  of.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
depth  confiderably  exceeds  the  breadth,  the  lods,  now 
turned  on  their  iides,  mull  be  fqueezed  home  to  the 
ploughed  land,  which  breaks  them  and  tofl’es  them  up, 
making  rough  work.  In  wet  clay  foil,  this  is  alfo  apt 
to  knead  them  together.  On  the  whole,  it  is  belt  to 
have  the  breadth  and  depth  nearly  equal.  But  all  this 
is  workmanlhip,  and  has  no  dependence  on  the  width 
of  the  foie  behind. 

We  have  already  faid  that  the  foie  is  generally  level 
from  right  to  left  at  the  heel.  This  was  not  the  cafe 
formerly,  but  the  wrell  was  confiderably  railed  behind. 
It  refulted  from  this  form,  that  the  furrow  was  always 
fhallower  on  the  right  fide,  or  there  was  left  a  low  ridge 
of  unftirred  earth  between  the  furrows.  This  circum- 
llance  alone  was  a  bad  practice  ;  for  one  great  aim  of 
ploughing  is  the  renewal  of  the  l'uperficial  foil.  In  this 
way  of  ribbing  the  furrows,  the  fod  tumbles  over  as 
foon  as  it  is  pufhed  to  the  top  of  the  rib  on  the  right 
of  the  rut  made  by  the  plough  ;  the  firmcfl  parts  of  it 
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fall  un  derm  oil,  and  the  reft  crumbles  above  it,  making  Inftrumenis 
the  work  appear  neat }  whereas  it  is  extremely  un-  ot 
equal,  and  what  moil  needs  the  influence  of  the  wea-  Hufoandry. 
ther  to  crumble  it  down  is  flieltered  from  it.  Add  to 
thefe  circumftances,  that  the  hollow  is  a  receptacle  for 
water,  with  a  furface  which  can  retain  it,  having  been 
confclidated  by  the  prefl'ure  of  the  plough.  For  all 
thefe  reafons,  therefore,  it  feems  advifable  to  form  the 
furrow  with  a  flat  or  level  bottom,  and  therefore  to 
keep  the  heel  of  .the  wrell  as  low  as  the  heel  of  the 
head.  For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  proper  to  hold  the 
plough  with  the  land  fide  perpendicular,  and  not  to 
heel  it  over  to  that  fide,  as  is  frequently  done,  produ¬ 
cing  the  fame  ribbed  furrow  as  an  ill-formed  foie.  I29 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinions  about  the  length  Length  of 
of  the  plough.  If  coniidered  merely  as  a  pointed  in- tlie  plough, 
llrument,  or  even  as  a  cutting  inftrument  acting  ob¬ 
liquely  on  a  given  length  of  fod,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  it  will  be  more  powerful  as  it  is  longer  :  that 
is,  it  will  require  lefs  force  to  pull  it  through  the  ground. 

But  it  mull  alfo  {hove  the  earth  alide,  and  if  we  double 
its  length  we  caufe  it  to  a6t  on  twice  as  much  earth  at 
once  $•  for  when  the  plough  has  entered  as  far  as  the 
heel,  the  whole  furrow  fide  is  ailing  together  in  pulh¬ 
ing  the  earth  to  the  fide.  Now  it  is  found,  that  the 
force  necefl’ary  for  pulhing  a  mats  oi  earth  horizontally 
along  the  rough  ground  is  nearly  equal  to  its  weight. 

It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  making  the  bafe  of  the  plough  oi  a  great  length, 
except  a  greater  facility  in  making  the  firll  penetration, 
and  this  is  chiefly  performed  by  the  coulter  and  fock  ; 
and  a  great  length  renders  the  plough  heavy  and  cum- 
berfome  ;  and,  by  caufing  it  to  ait  long  on  the  fod, 
tends  to  knead  and  cake  it. 

Nothing  very  precife  can  be  oiTered  on  this  fubjeil. 

Some  fenfible  advantage  is  derived  by  making  the 
plough  taper,  efpecially  forward,  where  it  ails  as  a  bo¬ 
ring  and  cutting  inftrument and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  • 
convenient  to  give  the  coulter  a  flopc  ol  45  degrees.  j^0 
(This  has  alfo  the  advantage  of  throwing  up  the  ltones  Slope  o£' 
and  roots,  which  it  would  otherwife  drive  before  it  the  coulter 
through  the  firm  ground.)  And  for  the  fame  reafon  the 

the  edge  of  the  feather  has  a  great  flopc,  it  being  10  ca  C1' 
inches  long  and  only  fix  inches  broad.  But  it  we  pur- 
fue  this  advantage  too  far,  we  expol'e  ourfelves  to  ano¬ 
ther  rilk.  It  is  fometimes  necefl’ary  to  heel  over  the 
plough  to  the  right,  in  order  to  get  over  fome  obftruc- 
tion.  In  doing  this,  the  coulter  is  neccflarily  railed 
for  a  moment,  and  the  llanting  cut  now  made  by  the 
feather  becomes  the  directing  groove  for  the  plough. 

"When  the  feather  has  a  very  long  Hope,  this  groove 
has  force  enough  to  guide  the  whole  plough  ;  and  it 
is  almoft  impoflible  for  tbe  ploughman  to  prevent  it 
from  running  out  of  the  ground  to  the  land  fide  (a). 

The  feather,  therefore,  fliould  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length. 

But  to  return  to  the  length  of  the  plough,  from 
which  this  obfervation  has  diverted  us  a  little,  we  mull 
add,  that  a  long  plough  has  a  great  advantage  in  the 
lleadiriefs  of  its  motion,  having  a  much  more  extenfive 

fupport 


(a)  This  is  often  felt  with  the  excellent  plough  de  cribcd  by  Mr  Arbuthnot  of  Surry,  in  the  Tranfadlions  sf 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  ol  Arts,  6tc.  London. 


Part  I. 

Inftruments  fupport  both  on  the  land  fide  and  below,  and  being 
of  therefore  lefs  affected  by  its  inequalities.  Accordingly, 
tlnfbamiry.  ^|)ey  arc  now  made  conliderably  longer  than  formerly  ; 

and  33  inches  has  been  affumed  as  a  proportion  to  p 
inches  in  breadth,  in  conformity  to  the  molt  approved 
131  ploughs  now  in  ufe. 

The  mould-  We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  mouldboard.  This 
koard.  js  tjje  nl0ft  delicate  part  of  the  plough,  and  is  to  be 
feen  in  the  greateft  variety  in  the  works  of  different 
artifts,  each  of  whom  has  a  noftrum  of-great  value  in 
his  own  opinion.  It  is  here  indeed  that  the  chief  re- 
liltances  are  exerted  and  mult  be  overcome  and  a  judi¬ 
cious  form  of  this  part  of  the  plough  may  diminiih  them 
conliderably,  while  it  performs  the  work  in  the  belt 
manner.  Vv  ithout  pretending  to  fay  that  the  different 
I’efillances  are  luiceptible  of  an  accurate  determination, 
we  can  ltill  draw  fufficient  information  from  palpable 
rules  of  mechanics  to  direct  us  to  what  would  be  nearly 
the  beft  poiiible  form  for  a  mouldboard.  The  talk  to 
be  performed  is  to  rail'e,  pulh  alide,  and  turn  over  to  a 
certain  degree,  a  llice  already  cut  off  from  the  firm 
ground.  As  we  cannot  provide  for  every  inequality  of 
the  cohefion  or  tenacity  of  the  earth,  our  la  felt  way  is 
to  confide)  it  as  uniform  :  the  weight  of  it  is  always  fo. 
As  we  cannot  provide  for  every'  proportion  between  the 
tenacity  and  the  weight,  we  mult  take  an  average  or 
medium  proportion  which  is  not  far  from  that  of  equa¬ 
lity.  Conceiving  the  dice  at  firit  as  only  tenacious,  and 
without  weight,  it  is  an  ealy  problem  to  determine  the 
form  which  llia.ll  give  it  the  intended  twill  and  remo¬ 
val  with  the  fmalleft  force.  In  like  manner  we  can 
proceed  with  a  dice  that  has  weight  without  tenacity. 
It  is  equally  eafy  to  combine  both  in  any  proportion  ; 
and  it  is  ealiell  of  all  to  make  this  combination  on  the 
fuppofition  of  equality  of  weight  and  cohefion.  Sup- 
poling  the  llice  like  a  brick,  we  know  that  it  requires 
the  greateft  force  to  begin  to  rail'e  it  on  one  edge,  and 
that  the  ftrain  becomes  lefs  as  it  riles,  till  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  perpendicularly  above  the  i’upporting  angle. 
It  requires  no  force  to  raife  it  further  j  for  on  pulliing 
it  beyond  this  polition,  it  would  fall  over  of  itfelf,  un- 
leis  withheld  by  the  tenacity  of  what  is  not  yet  raifed. 
Hut  on  confidering  the  form  or  plan  of  the  lock,  we 
find  that  while  the  weight  of  the  fod  refills  1110ft  llrong- 
ly,  there  is  lets  of  it  in  this  fituation  actually  riling, 
and  this  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  labour 
of  railing  it  $  and  we  fee  that  after  the  fod  has  attain¬ 
ed  that  pofition  in  which  it  is  ready  to  fall  over,  it  has 
reached  the  wider  part  of  the  wreft,  and  is  now  puflied 
alide,  which  requires  nearly  the  fame  force  as  to  raife 
it :  and  this  continues  to  the  end  of  the  operation. 

W  hen  we  take  all  thefe  circumftances  into  confidera- 
tion,  it  appears  probable,  that  the  compound  reliftance 
does  not  change  much  from  full  to  latl.  If  this  lie 
really  the  cafe,  it  is  an  undoubted  maxim  that  the 
whole  operation  fiiould  proceed  equably  :  if  it  does  not, 
there  mull  be  lome  part  of  the  fod  that  makes  a  rclill- 
auce  greater  than  the  medium  ;  and  as  the  reliftances 
in  all  this  clafs  of  motions  incrcafe  nearly  as  the  fquares 
01  the  velocities  with  which  they  are  overcome,  it  is 
demonllrable  that  we  ilia.ll  lofe  power  if  we  render 
them  unequal. 

How  to  be  Hence  we  deduce  this  maxim.  That  as  the  plough  ad- 
fornu'd.  vances  through  equal f paces,  the  tusijl  and  the  lateral  /ti¬ 

ding  of  the  fod jhould  incrcafe  by  equal  degrees.  And 
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this  determines  a  priori  the  form  of  the  mouldboard.  Inftmments 
This  principle  occurred  to  Mr  James  Small,  a  plough-  of 
maker  in  Berwickfhire,  and  he  publifiied  a  treatife  on  Husbandry. 
the  fuhjeft  in  1784.  He  has  given  feveral  methods 
for  conllru&ing  mouldboards,  which  he  fuppofes  are 
in  conformity  to  his  principle  j  but  being  merely  a 
country  artift,  and  unacquainted  with  fcience,  his  rules 
do  not  produce  mouldboards  having  this  property  of 
equable  operation,  although  they  do  not  deviate  far 
from  it.  His  book  is  a  very  ufefrd  and  inftructive  per¬ 
formance,  and  level  to  the  capacity  of  tnofe  for  whom 
it  i3  intended  ;  and  we  have  here  availed  ourfelves  of 
the  author’s  information  on  many  points. 

The  high  character  which  Small’s  ploughs  have 
maintained  for  25  years  is  a  ftrong  argument  for  the 
truth  of  the  maxim.  Vie  fliall  therefore  give  fuch  in- 
ftructions  as  will  enable  any  intelligent  workman  to 
conftrudt  fuch  a  mouldboard  without  any  rilk  of  fail¬ 
ure  5  and  if  future  theory  or  experience  ftiould  difeo- 
ver  any  error  in  the  principles  from  which  this  maxim 
is  deduced,  by  fliowing  that  either  the  weight,  the  te 
nacity,  or  the  lateral  refiftance,  is  exerted  according  to 
a  different  law  from  what  has  been  affumed,  the  direc¬ 
tions  to  be  given  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  they  adapt  > 
tliemfelves  with  precifion  to  thefe  changes  of  principle, 
and  will  ftiil  produce  a  perfect  and  efficacious  plough. 

Our  readers  will  readily  acknowledge  that  this  is  gain- 
ing  a  great  point  5  beeaufe  at  prefent  the  inftrument  is 
conftructed  very  much  at  random,  and  by  a  guefs  ol 
the  eye. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  wedge  formerly  made  ufe 
of  for  illuftrating  the  action  of  the  plough.  Suppofe 
it  placed  in  a  furrow  already  ploughed,  and  that  the 
fpace  before  the  line  FE  (fig.  1.),  which  is  fquare  from 
the  line  of  motion  FD,  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
or  carpet,  and  that  the  point  of  the  wedge  enters  upon 
it  at  F,  and  advances  to  I).  It  will  evidently  raile  the 
cloth,  which  will  now  cover  the  fide  of  the  wedge, 
forming  the  triangle  /DE.  The  line  /D  is  what  for¬ 
merly  lay  in  the  angle  along  the  line  FD,  and  /E  for¬ 
merly  lay  on  FE.  It  is  this  line  FE  therefore  that 
we  are  to  raife,  fliove  alide,  and  twill  round,  by  equal 
degrees,  while  the  plough  advances  through  equal 
ipaces. 

Now,  if  the  length  DF  of  the  plough-wedge,  reck¬ 
oned  from  the  point  of  the  fock  to  the  heel,  be  33 
inches,  and  the  breadth  FE  behind  be  nine  inches,  the 
angle  DEF  or  DE f  will  he  nearly  740.  The  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  furrow  fide  of  the  plough  is  therefore  redu¬ 
ced  to  this  very  fimple  problem,  “  To  make  the  angle 
DE f  turn  equably  round  the  axis  DE,  while  the  angu¬ 
lar  point  L  advances  equably  from  D  to  E.”  _  4 

This  will  be  done  by  means  of  the  following  very  Defcriptiom 
fimple  tool  or  inftrument.  Let  1HFK  (fig*  J-)  be  a  of  an  in¬ 
piece  of  hard  wood,  fuch  as  oak,  a  foot  long,  three  ftrument 
inches  broad,  and  an  inch  thick.  Plant  on  this  ano- Po¬ 
ther  piece  BHFC  of  the  fame  breadth,  four  incites  long,  p 
and  half  an  inch  thick.  This  will  leave  beyond  it  a  Hat 
8  inches  long.  We  lliall  call  this  the  Jlock  ol  the  in¬ 
ftrument.  Let  ABC  be  a  piece  of  clean  oak,  hall  an 
inch  thick,  20  inches  long,  and  three  inches  broad  at  the 
end  BC.  Let  this  be  falliioned  like  the  llyle  of  a  inn- 
dial,  having  its  angle  ABC  740.  Let  it  have  a  part  BC  E 
fquare,  to  the  extent  of  four  inches  from  C,  and  the 
reft  EA  worked  into  the  form  of  a  llraight  llendcr  rod. 

T  t  2  Let 
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Let  EFG  be  a  femicircle  of  clean  plane  tree  or  of  me¬ 
tal,  four  inches  radius  :  fatten  this  by  fmall  fcrews  to 
the  fquare  part  of  the  ftile  CE,  i'o  that  its  centre  may 
be  at  C.  Let  this  femicircle  be  divided  into  180  de¬ 
grees,  and  numbered  from  G  along  the  arch  GFE,  fo 
that  o°  may  be  at  G,  and  1800  at  E.  Let  this  ttile 
and  femicircle  turn  round  the  line  BC  by  means  of 
fmall  hinges.  This  inftrument  may  be  called  the 
mouldboard  gage,  or  protractor.  ’  When  the  ttile  is 
folded  down  on  the  flock  BIK,  the  point  G  will  be 
at  F  ;  and  when  it  is  railed  up  to  any  angle,  the  de¬ 
grees  will  be  pointed  out  on  the  femicircle  by  the  ftraight 
edge  CF. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  manner  of 
employing  this  inftrument  once  we  have  determined 
the  moft  proper  pofition  for  the  fod  when  the  work  is 
completed.  Now  it  leems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
moft  intelligent  farmers,  that  the  beft  polition  of  the 
fod  is  that  reprefented  in  fig.  6. 

Fig.  6.  reprelents  a  lection  of  the  ground  and  the 
working  parts  of  the  plough,  as  viewed  by  a  perfon 
ftanding  ftraight  before  it.  ABDC  is  the  unploughed 
ground,  and  W  B  the  coulter,  kneed  in  Small’s  manner. 
FGKB  is  the  fection  of  the  plough  (or  rather  of  the 
whole  fpace  through  which  the  plough  has  palled,  for 
no  part  of  the  plough  has  this  fection).  HOFE  is  the 
fection  of  a  flice,  pulhed  aiide  and  turned  over,  fo  as  to 
lean  on  the  next.  HE  is  that  fide  of  the  flice  which 
formerly  lay  on  KB.  EF  is  the  fide  cut  oft  by  the 
coulter  ;  and  FO  is  the  upper  or  grafl’y  fide.  The  low¬ 
er  corners  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  little  bruifed  inwards,  as 
mutt  generally  happen. 

The  fod  is  pulhed  9  inches  to  the  right  hand,  and  it 
leans  with  its  grafty  fide  on  the  preceding  furrow,  in  an 
angle  of  about  50  degrees.  In  this  pofition  the  grafs 
is  turned  down  fo  as  to  rot ;  and  there  is  a  hollow  left 
below  to  allow  the  rain  water  to  run  freely  oft,  and  to 
receive  the  earth  as  it  crumbles  down  by  the  weather: 
and  if  the  harrow  is  dragged  acrofs  thefe  ridges,  it  dif- 
tributes  along  the  furface  the  mould  which  was  former¬ 
ly  at  the  bottom.  The  fod  has  got  a  twill  of  130  de¬ 
grees  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  after  it  has  been  turned 
90  degrees,  or  even  a  little  before  this,  it  is  ready  to 
fall  over  of  itlelf.  It  is  fufficicnt  therefore  that  it  be 
turned  90  degrees  when  the  heel  of  the  wreft  has  reach¬ 
ed  it,  and  the  xemainder  of  the  twill  is  given  to  it  by 
the  wing  or  flap  of  the  mouldboard.  This,  then,  dic¬ 
tates  to  us  the  manner  of  applying  the  inftrument. 

Divide  the  edge  DE  (fig.  7.)  of  the  wreft,  or  of  a 
lath  nailed  on  it,  into  90  equal  parts,  and  continue  the 
divifions  backwards  to  Gin  the  fame  line  to  130.  Num¬ 
ber  the  divifions  backwards  from  the  point  of  the  lock  •, 
then  place  the  protractor  on  the  edge  of  the  wreft,  with 
the  point  B  of  fig.  5.  at  the  90th  divilion  (fig.  7.);  that 
is,  juft  at  the  heel,  with  the  flock  under  the  wreft,  and 
the  ftile  raifed  to  90°,  and  prefs  it  home  to  the  joint, 
fo  that  the  flock  may  be  fquare  to  the  edge,  and  then 
the  ftile  will  be  in  the  pofition  fuiting  that  part  of  the 
mouldboard.  In  like  manner  Hide  the  Hock  forward 
to  the  80th  divifion,  and  lower  the  ftile  to  8o°,  and  it 
will  have  the  pofition  that  fuits  that  part  of  the  mould- 
board.  In  the  fame  way  Hide  it  forward  to  70,  6c,  50, 
&c.  and  lower  the  ftile  to  70°,  6o°,  50°,  &c.  and  we 
Ihall  have  the  pofition  for  thefe  feveral  parts  of  the 
mouldboard;  and  thus  it  may  be  formed  to  the  very 
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point  of  the  fock,  becaufe  the  ftraight  edge  of  the  ■wreft  Inftruments 
may  be  continued  fo  far.  A  block  of  wood  may  be  of 
hewed  to  fit  thefe  feveral  pofitipns  of  the  protraCtor  Hufbandry. 
ftile  ;  and  thus,  when  placed  with  its  ftraight  edge  on  v 
the  outer  line  of  the  wreft,  and  cut  away  behind  in  the 
land-fide  plane,  will  be  the  exatt  fliape  of  the  plough- 
wedge.  It  would  rife  up  indeed  into  a  tall  piece  of 
Angular  lliape,  gradually  tapering  down  to  the  point  of 
the  fock ;  but  when  cut  oft'  parallel  to  the  ground,  at 
the  height  of  about  12  inches,  it  will  form  the  mould- 
board,  the  front  or  edge  of  the  flieath,  and  the  whole 
back  of  the  fock  except  the  feather,  which  is  an  extra¬ 
neous  piece.  The  wing  or  flap  of  the  mouldboard  is 
formed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  Aiding  the  flock  of  the 
protractor  to  100,  no,  120,  130,  and  opening  the 
ftile  to  ioo°,  no0,  120°,  130°.  This  will  extend  the 
top  of  the  mouldboard  to  about  22  or  23  inches;  but 
the  lower  part  of  the  wing  mull  be  cut  away,  becaufe 
it  would  pufli  the  fod  too  far  afidc  after  it  has  got  the 
proper  twill.  The  form  of  this  part  fhould  be  luch  as 
vrould  exaCtly  apply  itfelf  to  a  plank  fet  at  the  heel  erf 
the  wreft,  parallel  to  the  land-fide  of  the  head,  and  lean¬ 
ing  outward  40  degrees.  This  will  be  very  nearly  the 
cale,  if  it  be  made  a  fweep  fimilar  to  the  edge  of  the 
flieath.  Fig.  8.  is  a  refemblance  of  the  furface  of  the 
mouldboard;  AD  being  the  edge  of  the  flieath,  E  the 
heel  ot  the  wreft,  and  EBC  the  wing  or  flap.  When 
cut  through  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  the  feCtion  is 
hollow  ;  if  cut  horizontally  it  is  convex  ;  and  if  in  the 
direction  CE,  making  an  angle  of  740  with  ED,  it  is 
ftraight.  If  the  protraClor  be  fet  on  it  at  D,  and  gra¬ 
dually  Hidden  backwards,  the  mouldboard  will  gradu¬ 
ally  open  the  ftile,  and  the  ftile  will  fkim  its  whole  fur¬ 
face  without  any  vaGuity  between  them. 

'I  his  form  is  given  to  the  mouldboard  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  luppolition  that  the  fum  of  the  refiftances 
ariiing  from  weight  and  tenacity  remain  pretty  con- 
llant  in  its  whole  length.  This  cannot  be  affirmed  with 
confidence  in  any  cafe,  and  is  by  no  means  true  in  all. 

In  ftift  clay  foils  the  efl’eCls  of  tenacity  prevail,  and  in 
light  or  crumbling  loils  the  weight  is  the  chief  refifl- 
ance.  The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  conftruCtion  is, 
that  it  can  be  adapted  to  any  foil.  If  the  difficulty  of 
cutting  and  railing  the  fod  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  llioving  it  afide  and  turning  it  over,  we  have  only  to 
make  the  rife  and  twill  more  gentle  towards  the  point 
ot  the  lock,  and  more  rapid  as  we  advance ;  and  it  is 
eafy  to  do  this  according  to  any  law  of  acceleration  that 
we  pleafe.  Thus,  inflcad  of  dividing  the  edge  of  the 
wreft  DE  (fig.  9.)  continued  to  G  into  130  parts, 
draw  a  line  G g  perpendicular  to  it,  and  draw  fome 
curve  line  Dg-  convex  towards  DG,  and  divide  this  in¬ 
to  equal  parts  in  the  points  10,  20,  30,  40,  &c.  ;  and 
then  draw  perpendiculars  to  the  wrcll  edge,  cutting  it 
in  10,  20,  (30,  40,  &c.  and  apply  the  protractor  to 
thefe  points.  It  is  evident  that  the  divifions  of  the  wreft 
line  are  bigger  at  D,  and  grow  gradually  lefs  towards 
G  ;  and  therefore,  becaufe  each  has  io°  more  twill 
than  the  preceding,  the  twill  will  be  more  rapid  as  it 
approaches  the  end  of  the  mouldboard.  This  curve 
may  be  chofen  fo  as  to  produce  any  law  of  acceleration. 

On  the  contrary,  we  produce  a  retarded  or  diminifhed 
twill  by  making  the  curve  concave  towards  DG,  as  re¬ 
prefented  by  the  dotted  curve. 

The  mathematical  reader  will  obferve,  that  this  con- 

ftrudion 
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Increments  ftrcnftion  aims  at  regulating  the  twill  round  the  line  of 

of  the  wrell  ED.  This  does  not  produce  precifely  the 

Hufoandry.  farne  regulation  round  the  line  FD,  which  is  the  line  ol 
*  the  plough’s  motion,  and  of  the  l’cd’s  pofition  before  it 
is  ploughed  over.  The  difference,  however,  is  not  worth 
attending  to  in  a  matter  fo  little  fufceptible  of  preci- 
lion.  But  the  twill  round  the  line  FD  may  be  re¬ 
gulated  according  to  any  law  by  this  inftrument  with 
equal  facility.  Inllead  of  placing  the  llock  of  the 
protractor  fquare  with  the  edge  of  the  wrell,  it  may 

be  placed  l'quare  with  the  land  fide  of  the  plough. 

To  do  this,  draw'  a  line  BL  (fig.  5.  N°  2.)  acrofs  the 
llock  from  the  point  B,  making  the  angle  LBC  160, 
and  put  a  bral’s  pin  at  L,  making  a  hole  in  the  llyle 
that  it  may  not  be  prevented  from  the  folding  down. 
Then,  in  ufing  the  inftrument,  let  the  points  B  and  L 
reft  againll  the  edge  of  the  wrell,  and  proceed  as  di- 
'  reeled. 

A  Hill  greater  variety  of  forms,  and  accommodation 
to  particular  views,  with  the  fame  general  dependence 
on  principle,  will  be  procured  by  giving  the  rod  BA 
a  motion  round  B  in  the  plane  of  the  llile,  fo  as  to  form 
a  llile  of  a  variable  angle. 

A  tool  mav  even  be  conftrufted  in  which  the  rod  BA 
might  be  a  cutting  knife  :  and  the  wdiole  may  be  led 
along  by  a  fcrewr,  while  this  knife  turns  round  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  law',  and  would  gradually  pare  away  the 
mouldboard  to  the  proper  form. 

Thus  have  we  reduced  the  fafhioning  the  operative 
part  of  the  plough  to  a  rule  which  is  certain.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this,  that  a  mouldboard  made  according  to 
the  maxim  now  given  will  make  the  bell  poflible  plough  ; 
but  we  have  given  a  rule  by  which  this  part  of  the 
plough  can  be  made  unequivocally  of  a  certain  quality  by 
every  workman,  whatever  this  quality  may  be,  and  this 
without  being  obliged  to  copy.  No  defeription  of  any 
curve  mouldboard  to  be  met  with  in  books  has  this  ad¬ 
vantage  •,  and  we  fay  that  this  rule  is  capable  of  any 
fyftematic  variation,  either  with  refpect  to  the  width 
of  furrow,  or  the  quantity  or  variation  of  its  twill.  We 
have  therefore  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  intelligent 
perfon  to  make  fuch  gradual  and  progreflive  changes  as 
may  ferve  to  bring  this  moll  ufeful  of  all  inllruments  to 
perfection.  The  angle  of  the  head  and  wrell,  and  the 
curve  for  dividing  the  wrell -line,  can  always  be  expref- 
fed  in  writing,  and  the  improvements  communicated  to 
136  the  public  at  large. 

Mode  of  the  After  this  defeription  of  the  working  parts  of  a 
pUiugh  s  ac-  pl0Ug|^  aml  directions  for  giving  it  the  moll  effective 
form,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  confider  a  little  its 
mode  of  action,  with  the  view’  of  attaining  a  more  di- 
ftinft  conception  of  what  is  done  by  the  ploughman  and 
the  cattle,  and  to  diredrt  him  in  his  procedure. 

Returning  again  to  the  wedge  (fig.  1.),  we  fee  that 
it  is  preffed  down  at  the  point  D,  and  as  far  back  along 
the  mouldboard  as  its  furface  continues  to  look  upward, 
that  is,  all  the  way  to  the  heel  of  the  wrell.  Behind 
this,  the  perpendicular  flections  of  the  mouldboard  over- 
bang,  and  look  downward  •,  and  here,  while  prefling 
down  the  fod,  the  plough  is  preffed  upwards.  Thel’c 
two  preffures  tend  to  twill  the  plough  round  a  tranf- 
verfe  line  iomewhere  between  the  heel  and  the  point. 
The  plough  therefore  tends  to  rife  at  the  heel,  and  to 
run  its  point  deeper  into  the  ground.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  preffure  downwards  is  much  greater  than  the  upward 
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preffure.  It  is  exerted  over  a  much  greater  fpace,  and  Initruments 
is  greater  in  moll  parts  of  that  fpace.  Behind,  very  of 
little  downward  preffure  is  necellary,  the  fod  being  Husbandry. 
readv  to  fall  down  of  itfelf,  and  only  requiring  a  gentle  * 
touch  to  lay  it  in  a  proper  pofition. 

In  like  manner  the  plough  is  preffed  backward  by 
the  refiftance  made  to  the  coulter  and  fock,  and  part  of 
the  refiftance  made  to  the  Hoping  fide  of  the  mould- 
board  :  and  it  is  preffed  to  the  left  by  the  other  part  of 
the  preffure  on  the  fock  and  mouldboard. 

All  thele  preffures  mull  be  balanced  by  the  joint  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  cattle,  the  refiftance  of  the  bottom,  and  the 
refiftance  of  the  firm  ground  on  the  left-hand  or  land- 
fide. 

It  is  the  action  of  the  cattle,  exerted"  on  that  point 
to  which  they  are  attached,  which  produces  all  thele 
preffures.  It  is  demonftrated  by  the  principles  of  me¬ 
chanics,  that  this  force  mull  not  only  be  equal  to  the 
mean  or  compound  force  of  thefe  refilling  preffures,  but 
mull  alfo  be  in  the  oppofite  direction. 

It  is  further  demonftrated,  that  if  a  body  be  dragged 
through  any  refilling  fubftance  by  a  force  acting  on  any 
point  G,  and  in  any  direction  whatever  GH,  and  really 
moves  uniformly  in  that  direction,  the  force  exerted 
exactly  balances  the  refiftances  w’hich  it  excites,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  direction  :  And  if  the  body  advances 
without  turning  round  the  point  by  which  it  is  drag¬ 
ged,  the  refiftances  on  one  fide  of  the  point  are  in  equi- 
librio  with  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide. 

And,  laftly,  it  is  demonftrated,  that  when  this  equi- 
libx’ium  is  obtained,  it  is  indifferent  to  what  point  in  the 
line  GII  the  force  is  applied.  Therefore  in  fig.  3. 

N°  1.  the  force  adting  in  the  diredtion  HO  may  either 
be  applied  to  the  point  of  the  beam  H,  or  to  the  point 
N  of  the  coulter,  or  to  the  point  O  of  the  fock. 

When  therefore  a  plough  advances  fteadily,  requir¬ 
ing  no  effort  of  the  ploughman  to  direct  it,  it  the  line 
of  draught  O  M  (fig.  10.)  be  produced  backwards  to 
the  point  G  of  the  mouldboard,  that  point  is  the  place 
round  which  all  the  refiftances  balance  each  other. 

This  point  may  be  called  the  centre  of  refijlance  and  the 
centre  of  action. 

It  would  be  of  importance  to  determine  this  point 
by  principle  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  done  with  preci- 
fion  even  in  a  plough  of  a  known  form  :  and  it  is  1m- 
poflible  to  do  it  in  general  for  all  ploughs,  becaule  it 
is  different  in  each.  It  even  varies  in  any  plough  by 
every  variation  of  the  proportion  between  the  weight 
and  the  cohefion  of  the  fod.  W  e  fee  how  it  can  be 
found  experimentally  in  any  given  unilorm  lod,  viz. 
by  producing  backwards  the  line  of  draught.  Then, 
if  the  draught  rope,  inllead  of  being  fixed  to  the  muzzle 
of  the  beam,  were  fixed  to  this  point,  and  it  it  were 
pulled  in  the  fame  direction,  the  plough  would  continue 
to  perform  its  work  without  any  afliftance  from  the 
ploughman,  while  the  lod  continued  uniform.  But 
the  fmallell  inequality  of  fod  would  derange  the  plough 
fo  as  to  make  it  go  entirely  out  of  its  path.  Should 
the  refiftances  between  G  and  D  prevail,  the  plough 
would  go  deeper,  which  would  incrcale  the  refiftances 
on  that  fide  where  they  already  exceed,  and  the  plough 
would  run  Hill  deeper.  Should  the  refiftances  behind 
G  prevail,  the  heel  would  be  prefled  down,  and  the 
point  would  rife,  which  woidd  llill  farther  deftroy  the 
equilibrium,  and,  producing  a  greater  deviation  from 
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the  right  path,  would  quickly  throw  the  plough  out  of 
the  ground. 

For  thel’e  reafons  we  mull  not  think  of  attaching  the 
draught  to  the  centre  of  refillance  3  but  mull  contrive 
a  point  of  draught,  fuch  as  lhall  rellore  the  plough  to 
its  proper  pofition  when  it  has  been  driven  out  of  it  by 
any  obflruction. 

The  muzzle  or  end  of  the  beam  is  a  point  which  will 
completely  fuit  our  purpofe.  For  fuppofe  that  the  re- 
fiflance  on  the  back  of  the  lock  has  prevailed,  and  the 
plough  MNFD  (fig.  10.)  has  taken  the  pofition  mnfd 
repreiented  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  draught  line  GMO 
is  brought  down  into  the  pofition  gmo,  diverging  a  lit¬ 
tle  from  GMO,  and  meeting  the  mouldboard  in  a 
point  g  confiderably  before  G.  By  this  means  the  re¬ 
finances  on  the  hinder  fide  of  g  are  increafed,  and  thole 
before  it  are  diminiihed,  and  the  plough  quickly  re¬ 
gains  its  former  pofition. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  plain,  that  whatever  is 
the  fituation  of  the  centre  of  refillance,  the  point  of 
draught  may  be  fo  chofen  that  the  action  of  the  cattle 
lhall  be  directly  oppol'cd  to  the  refillance  of  the  ground, 
and  that  moreover  the  plough  lhall  have  no  tendency 
either  to  go  deeper  or  to  run  out.  This  is  the  ule  of 
the  apparatus  at  the  point  of  the  beam,  called  the 
muzzle,  reprefented  at  H  (fig.  3.).  It  turns  round  a 
bolt  i  through  the  beam,  and  can  be  Hopped  at  any 
height  by  another  pin  k  put  through  the  holes  in  the 
arch  l  i7i.  A  figure  is  given  of  the  muzzle  immediately 
below,  as  it  appears  when  looking  down  on  it.  The 
eye  to  which  the  draught  rope  is  hooked  is  lpread  out 
horizontally,  as  lhown  by  HK,  and  has  feveral  notches 
O  in  it,  to  either  of  which  the  hook  can  be  applied. 
This  ferves  to  counteract  any  occafional  tendency  which 
the  plough  may  have  to  the  right  or  left. 

When  the  plough  goes  on  lleadily,  without  any  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  ploughman,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  trim,  and  to 
fwim  fair  3  the  preilure  before  and  behind  the  centre  of 
aCtion  being  in  equilibrio  with  each  other.  In  order 
to  learn  whether  a  plough  will  be  in  this  manner  under 
management,  hook  the  draught  ropes  as  high  as  pollible. 
In  this  Hate  the  plough  ihould  have  a  continual  ten¬ 
dency  to  rite  at  the  heel,  and  even  to  run  a  little  into 
the  ground.  Then  hook  the  rope  as  low  as  pofiible. 
The  plough  Ihould  now  prei's  hard  on  the  furrow  with 
the  heel,  and  have  fome  tendency  to  run  out  of  the 
ground.  If  both  thefe  are  obferved,  the  plough  is  pro- 
perlv  conffru&ed  in  this  refpeCl 3  if  not,  it  mull  be  al¬ 
tered,  either  by  changing  the  pofition  of  the  fock  or 
that  of  the  beam.  Lowering  the  end  of  the  beam  will 
correCt  the  tendency  of  the  plough  to  go  deeper 5  the 
railing  the  point  of  the  fock  will  alfo  have  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect.  t  But  it  »s  of  confiderable  importance  not  to  take 
the  point  of  the  fock  out  of  the  plane  of  the  l’od,  and 
it  is  much  better  to  make  the  alteration  by  the  beam. 
The  Hope  of  the  coulter  has  a  confiderable  effect,  but 
it  cannot  be  placed  very  far  from  the  inclination  of  450 
without  the  rifk  of  choking  the  plough  by  driving  the 
roots  and  Hones  before  it.  It  is  of  great  confequence 
to  have  the  coulter  fit  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the 
plough’s  motion  5  if  it  is  in  any  other  direction,  it  will 
powerfully  twiH  the  plough  into  its  own  track.  As 
it  muH  be  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  beam’s  thickncfs 
to  have  llrength,  it  is  removed  a  little  from  the  plane 
of  the  land  fide,  and  it  was  the  ufual  practice  to  point 
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it  to  the  left  below  to  compenfate  for  this  ;  hut  this  by  inftruments 
no  means  removes  the  dilpofition  to  twill,  and  it  ex-  of 
pofes  to  the  rifle  of  catching  a  Hone  between  its  point  Hufbandry 
and  that  of  the  fock,  which  mufl  now  be  driven  for-  ’ 
ward  through  the  firm  ground  at  a  great  expence  of  la¬ 
bour  to  the  cattle.  Mr  Small  has  very  ingenioufly  re¬ 
medied  this  by  giving  the  coulter  a  Hiort  knee  to  the 
left  immediately  below  the  beam,  and  thus  pointing  it 
downwards  in  the  plumb  of  the  land  fide.  See  fig.  6. 

It  is  not  without  its  ufe  to  know  the  ahfolute  force 
neceffary  for  tilling  the  ground.  This  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  meafured  with  a  fpring  fleelyard.  One  of 
Small’s  ploughs,  worked  by  two  horfes,  and  employed 
in  breaking  up  Hill  land  which  had  been  ploughed  be¬ 
fore  winter,  and  much  coniolidated  by  the  rains,  re¬ 
quired  a  force  of  36olbs.  avoirdupois  3  and  we  may 
Hate  this  as  the  ordinary  rate  of  fuch  work  ;  but  mo¬ 
derately  firm  l’od,  under  good  culture,  requires  at  a  me¬ 
dium  320IIJS. 

As  we  wifh  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  render¬ 
ing  this  work  ufeful  to  the  public,  we  lhall  conclude 
this  article  with  an  account  of  a  plough  which  has  jull 
now  been  recommended  to  public  notice  by  the  Scots 
Highland  Society  as  extremely  proper  for  a  hilly  coun¬ 
try.  The  inventor,  the  Bev.  Alexander  Campbell  mi- 
niller  at  Kilcalmonell  in  Argylefhire,  was  honoured 
with  the  fociety’s  gold  medal,  value  25I. 

A,  the  fock  (fig.  11.)  ;  the  land-lide  of  which  fup-Thc  Ar- 
plies  the  place  of  the  coulter,  and  the  foie  of  it  ferves  gylcfhire 
for  a  feather  3  it  is  18  inches  long,  and  is  made  of  a^011**1- 
plate  of  iron  12  inches  broad  when  finifhed,  and  fome- 
what  under  half  an  inch  thick. — B,  the  head  5  to  be 
made  ol  iron  in  a  triangular  form,  4  inches  broad  by  2 
inches  at  the  thickefi  part.  There  are  5  inches  of  the 
head  fixed  in  the  fock. — C,  the  beam,  4  inches  thick 
by  5  inches  deep,  gradually  tapering  thinner  3  the  length 

6  feet. — E,  the  flieath,  muH  be  of  the  fame  thickncfs 
with  the  beam  above  and  the  head  below,  and  is  five 
inches  broad.  An  iron  fcrew-bolt  connects  the  beam 
and  head  behind  the  flieath. — F,  the  handles  are  fo 
made  that  the  Hope  of  the  mouldboard,  which  is  fixed 
to  one  of  them,  may  be  the  longer  and  more  gradual. 

There  are  5  feet  8  inches  long,  and  2  feet  4  inches 
afunder  at  the  ends. — G,  the  mouldboard,  confiils  of 

7  rounded  flicks  two  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  covert  of 
them  is  in  the  plane  of  the  foie,  the  refl  in  fucceflion 
clofe  to  each  other  above  it.  This  makes  the  mould- 
board  14  inches  broad.  To  prevent  any  earth  from  get¬ 
ting  over  the  mouldboard,  a  thin  deal  4  or  5  inches  broad 
is  fixed  above  it.  The  mouldboard,  land  fide,  and  foie 
of  the  plough,  are  clad  with  iron. — The  length  is  20 
inches  :  this  added  to  18  inches,  the  length  of  the  fock, 
makes  the  length  from  point  to  heel  3  feet  2  inches. — 

The  muzzle  or  bridle  OPH  is  alfo  of  a  more  conve¬ 
nient  and  better  conflrudtion  than  thofe  commonly  in 
ufe.  By  means  of  the  ferew  pins  at  L  and  M,  different 
degrees  of  land  may  be  given  to  the  plough  ;  the  iron 
rod  LH  being  thereby  moved  fidewife  in  the  focket 
LN,  and  up  and  down  by  OP.  The  rod  is  30  inches 
long,  one  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  honked 
into  a  fcrewbolt  at  H.  Two  inches  of  the  rod  project 
at  N,  in  the  form  of  an  eye,  before  the  muzzle,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  hook  of  the  crofstree. 

The  advantages  of  this  plough  are  faid  to  be:  It  is 
not  fo  liable  to  be  interrupted  or  turned  out  of  its  courfc 
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by  ftones,  roots,  &c.  as  other  ploughs  are ;  nor  does  it 
dip  io  deep  as  to  be  liable  to  be  broken  by  large  ftones 
or  flags.  The  motion  of  the  muzzle  is  all'o  thought  an 
improvement.  Another  advantage  it  has  over  other 
ploughs  is,  its  not  being  fo  liable  to  be  choked  up  by 
ilubble,  is. c.  This  we  uuderiland  to  be  its  chief  excel¬ 
lency,  and  an  object  much  defired  in  the  confirmation 
of  the  plough.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  informed  that 
this  plough  is  lighter,  lefs  expenfive,  and  lei’s  liable  to 
go  out  of  trim  than  the  ordinary  plough,  and  that  with 
it  two  horfes  can  plough  land  which  requires  four  with 
any  other  plough. 

Such  are  laid  to  be  the  advantages  of  this  conftruct- 
tion  ;  but  we  cannot  help  exprelling  our  apprehenfion 
that  the  uniting  the  coulter  and  feather  at  the  point  of 
the  lock  will  expofe  the  plough  to  great  rifks  of  being 
put  out  of  order.  When  the  upright  edge  ftrikes  a 
itone  obliquely,  efpecially  on  the  land  fide,  it  mull  be 
violently  twilled  round  the  point  of  the  head  •,  and,  ha¬ 
ving  but  a  moderate  thicknel's  at  this  part,  may  be  bro¬ 
ken  or  permanently  twilled.  The  plough  will  then  be 
continually  running  out  of  its  direction  :  and  we  appre¬ 
hend  that  this  defeat  cannot  be  amended  without  taking 
off  the  lock  and  putting  it  in  the  fire.  When  a  coulter 
is  bent  by  the  fame  caufe,  the  ploughman  can  either 
Testify  it  by  altering  the  wedging,  or  he  can  flraighten 
it  in  the  field  5  and  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  plough 
oppofes  much  lefs  refillance  to  the  derangement  of  this 
iort  of  coulter  than  of  the  common  one.  In  the  com¬ 
mon  coulter  the  ilrain  does  not  fo  much  tend  to  twill 
the  plough  round  the  line  of  its  motion,  as  to  prel’s  it 
wholly  to  landward.  The  refillance  to  this  is  great  ; 
but  a  very  moderate  force  will  twill  it  round  its  line  of 
motion.  In  either  cafe,  if  the  blow  be  given  in  that 
point  of  the  coulter  where  the  draught  line  croffes  it, 
there  will  be  no  twill  of  the  whole  plough,  but  the  point 
of  the  plough  will  be  forced  horizontally  to  or  from  the 
land.  When  the  blow  is  out  of  this  line,  the  Ilrain 
tends  to  twill  the  beam  or  the  plough.  Experience 
will  determine  which  of  the  two  is  the  moll  hazardous. 
Thefe  ploughs  were  made  by  Thomas  Lindfay,  Abbey- 
hill,  Edinburgh,  and  models  are  to  be  feen  in  the  hall 
of  the  Highland  Society. 

The  plough  conllru&cd  in  the  following  manner  is 
Hill  the  moll  common  and  the  moll  generally  under- 
Hood  in  Scotland  ;  and,  if  properly  made,  is  the  bell 
for  anfwering  all  purpol'es,  when  only  one  is  ufed  ; 
though  others  arc,  perhaps,  more  proper  on  fome  par¬ 
ticular  occalions. 

The  parts  of  which  this  plough  is  compofed,  are, 
the  head,  the  beam,  the  llieath,  the  wrcll,  the  mould- 
board,  the  two  handles,  the  two  rungs,  the  fock,  and 
the  coulter  ;  the  two  lall  are  made  of  iron,  and  all  the 
reft  of  wood. 

The  Head  is  defigned  for  opening  the  ground  be¬ 
low.  The  length  of  the  head  from  A  to  B  is  about 
20  inches,  and  the  breadth  from  A  to  D  above  five 
inches  ;  C  is  the  point  upon  which  the  fock  is  driven, 
and  the  length  from  B  to  C  is  about  fix  inches  j  a  is 
the  mortife  into  which  the  large  handle  is  fixed,  and  b 
is  the  mortife  into  which  the  lheath  is  fixed. 

The  head  is  that  part  of  the  plough  which  goes  in 
the  ground  5  therefore  the  Ihorter  and  narrower  it  is, 
the  firidtion  will  be  the  lefs,  and  the  plough  more  eafiiy 
drawn  ;  but  the  longer  the  head  is,  the  plough  goes 
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more  fteadily,  and  is  not  fo  eafiiy  put  out  of  its  direr- Inftruments 
tion  by  any  obftrudtions  that  occur.  Twenty  inches  is  of 
conlidered  as  a  mean  length  ;  and  five  inches  as  the  Husbandry. 
moft  convenient  breadth.  *• 

The  Sheath,  E,  is  driven  into  the  mortife  b,  andjpjg  2> 
thus  fixed  to  the  head  AB.  It  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  head,  but  placed  obliquely,  fo  as  to  make  the  angle 
formed  by  the  line9  AB  and  EB  about  60  degrees. 

The  fheath  is  about  13  inches  long,  befides  what  is 
driven  into  the  mortife  b  (fig.  1)  :  about  three  inches 
broad,  and  one  inch  thick. 

The  flieath  is  fixed  to  the  mouldboard,  as  in  fig.  II.  Fig.  3. 

E,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wreft  is  fixed  to  the  head 
in  fig.  7. 

The  Mouldboard  is  defigned  to  turn  over  the 
earth  of  the  furrow  made  by  the  plough  ;  and  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that,  according  to  the  pofition  of  the  flieath,  the 
mouldboard  will  turn  over  the  earth  of  the  furrow  more 
or  lets  fuddenly.  Befides,  when  it  forms  a  lefs  angle 
with  the  head  than  60  degrees,  the  plough  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  choked,  as  the  farmers  term  it. 

The  larger  Handle,  FA,  is  fixed  to  the  head,  by  Fig.  3. 
driving  it  into  the  mortife  a  (fig.  1.).  It  is  placed  in 
the  fame  plane  with  the  head  ;  and  its  length  from 
AF  is  about  five  feet  four  inches,  and  its  diameter  at 
the  place  where  it  is  fixed  to  the  beam  is  about  two 
inches  and  a  half,  and  tapers  a  little  to  the  top  F. 

About  ten  inches  from  A,  there  is  a  curve  in  the 
handle,  which,  when  F  is  railed  to  its  proper  height, 
makes  the  lower  part  of  it  nearly  parallel  to  the  flieath 
EB.  This  curve  is  defigned  to  ftrengthen  the  handle. 

The  proper  pofition  of  the  handle  is,  when  the  top  F 
is  about  three  feet  two  inches  higher  than  the  bottom 
of  the  head  AB. 

The  longer  the  handles,  the  plough  is  the  more  ea¬ 
fiiy  managed,  becaufe  the  levers  are  more  diftant  from 
the  centre  of  motion.  The  higher  the  top  of  the 
handles,  the  plough  is  more  eafiiy  raifed  out  of  the 
ground,  provided  they  be  no  higher  than  the  lower 
part  of  a  man’s  breaft. 

The  Beam  is  fixed  to  the  large  handle  and  the  Fig.  4. 
fheath,  all  of  which  are  placed  in  the  fame  plane  with 
the  head.  The  length  of  it,  from  H  to  I,  is  about  fix 
feet :  its  diameter  is  about  four  inches.  When  the 
plough  is  in  the  ground,  the  beam  fliould  he  juft  high 
enough  not  to  be  incommoded  by  any  thing  on  the 
furface. 

The  pofition  of  the  beam  depends  on  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  plough.  When  two  horfes  are  yoked,  the 
beam  fliould  be  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  perpendicular  diftance  betwixt  the  bolt-hole  of  the 
beam  and  the  plane  of  the  head  about  21  inches;  when 
four  horfes  are  yoked,  two  a-breaft,  this  diftance  fliould 
only  be  about  18  inches. 

The  Sock,  BP,  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  head,  Fig. 
and  is  about  two  feet  long.  In  fitting  the  fock  to 
the  head,  the  point  ought  to  he  turned  a  little  to  the 
land  or  left  fide  ;  lie  caufe  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  come 
out  of  the  land  altogether.  When  turned  to  the  left, 
it  likewile  takes  oil’  more  land  ;  when  turned  upwards, 
the  plough  goes  lliallow :  and  when  downwards,  it  goes 
deeper. 

The  Coulter  is  fixed  to  the  beam,  and  is  about  Fig.  6 
two  feet  ten  inches  long,  two  inches  and  a  half  broad, 
fliarp  at  the  point  and  before,  and  thick  on  the  hack, 

like 
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like  “a  knife.  It  is  fixed  and  directed  by  wedges,  fo  as 
to  make  the  point  of  it  equal  to,  or  rather  a  little  be¬ 
fore,  the  point  of  the  lock,  and  upon  a  line  with  the  left 
fide  of  the  head.  This  oblique  pofition  enables  it  to 
throw  roots,  &c.  out  of  the  land,  which  requires  lefs 
force  than  cutting  or  pufhing  them  forward. 

The  W  REST,  ED,  is  fixed  to  the  head,  and  is  about 
25  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  one  thick.  It  is  fixed 
to  the  head  at  B,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the  an¬ 
gle  contained  between  the  lines  AB  and  BD  about  25 
degrees.  The  wrell  is  feldom  or  never  placed  in  the 
fame  plane  with  the  head,  but  gradually  railed  from  the 
place  where  it  is  fixed  to  it ;  that  is,  from  B  to  K,  as  in 
fig.  8.  The  pofition  of  the  wrell  determines  the  nature 
of  the  furrow.  When  the  wrell  is  wide  and  low  let, 
the  furrow  is  wide  5  and  when  it  is  narrow  and  high 
fet,  the  furrow  is  narrow. 

Fig.  9.  reprefents  the  two  Handles,  fixed  together 
bv  the  two  rungs.  The  larger  handle  has  already  been 
defcribed  j  the  leffer  one  is  a  few  inches  ihortcr,  and 
docs  not  require  to  be  quite  fo  llrong.  The  dillance  ot 
the  handles  at  the  little  rung  depends  on  the  pofition  of 
the  wrell.  Their  dillance  at  M  and  P  is  about  two  feet 
fix  inches.  The  lefl’cr  handle  is  fixed  to  the  mould- 
board  at  M,  fig.  10.  and  to  the  wrell  KB,  at  L. 

Fig.  11.  reprefents  the  plough  complete,  by  joining 
together  figures  6.  and  10.  in  the  lheath  EB.  The 
wrell  BK  is  fuppofed  to  make  an  angle  with  the  head 
AB  as  in  fig.  7.  and  the  handles  joined  together  as  in 

%•  9- 

After  having  given  fuch  a  particular  defeription  of 
all  the  parts  and  proportions  of  the  Scots  plough,  it 
will  eafily  appear  how  it  feparates,  raifes,  and  turns  over 
the  earth  of  the  furrow.  If  it  had  no  coulter,  the  earth 
would  open  above  the  middle  of  the  lock,  and  in  a  line 
before  the  fheath  ;  but  as  the  coulter  opens  the  earth  in 
a  line  with  the  left  fide  of  the  head,  if  the  foil  has  any 
cohefion,  the  earth  of  the  furrow  will  be  wholly  railed 
from  the  left  fide,  and,  as  the  lock  moves  forward,  will 
be  thrown  on  the  right  fide  of  the  lheath,  and  by  the 
calling  out  of  the  mouldboard,  or  the  railing  ol  the 
wrell,  will  be  turned  over. 

The  Bridle,  or  Muzzle,  is  another  article  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  plough.  It  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  beam, 
and  the  cattle  are  yoked  by  it.  The  muzzle  commonly 
ufed  is  a  curved  piece  of  iron,  fixed  to  the  beam  by  a 
bolt  through  it.  ABC  is  the  muzzle,  AC  the  bolt  by 
which  it  is  fixed  to  the  beam  ;  D  is  the  fwingle-tree  or 
crofs-tree,  to  which  the  traces  are  fixed  ;  and  B  is  a 
hood  or  clock,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  which  joins  the 
muzzle  and  fwingle-tree. 

Some  life  another  kind  of  muzzle,  ABCD.  It  is 
fixed  to  the  beam  by  two  bolts,  and  has  notches  by 
which  the  cleek  of  the  fwingle-tree  may  he  fixed  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  beam.  There  are 
alfo  different  holes  for  the  hind  bolt  to  pafs  through,  by 
which  the  draught  may  be  fixed  either  above  or  below 
the  beam.  AD  is  the  fore  bolt  upon  which  the 
muzzle  turns  }  on  BC  arc  four  notches,  betwixt  any 
two  of  which  the  cleek  of  the  iwingle-tree  may  be  fixed. 
When  the  cleek  is  fixed  at  B,  the  plough  is  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  firm  land,  and  takes  off  a  broader  furrow ; 
and  when  fixed  at  C,  it  is  turned  towards  the  plough¬ 
ed  land,  and  takes  oft’  a  narrower  furrow.  E  and  F 
are  the  holes  on  each  fide  through  which  the  hindmoll 
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bolt  paffes.  When  the  bolt  is  put  through  the  highefl  Iaftrumcnu 
two,  thefe  holes  being  thereby  brought  to  the  middle  of 
of  the  beam,  the  fore  part  of  the  muzzle  is  raifed  a-  Hufbandry. 
bove  the  beam,  and  the  plough  is  made  to  go  deeper, 
and  when  put  through  the  lowell  two,  the  fore  part  of 
the  muzzle  is  funk  below'  the  beam,  and  the  plough  is 
made  to  go  fliallower.  This  muzzle  may  be  fo  con- 
flructed  as  to  have  the  fame  play  with  the  common  one. 

A  is  the  end  of  the  beam  5  B  a  plate  of  iron  funk  into  Fig.  16. 
it,  and,  with  a  fimilar  one  on  the  other  fide,  is  rivetted 
into  it  by  bolts  ;  C  is  the  muzzle  fixed  to  thefe  plate3 
of  iron  by  the  bolt  D,  which  bolt  may  be  put  through 
any  of  the  boles  EE.  From  the  conffruction  of  this 
muzzle  it  is  plain,  that  it  has  the  fame  play  with  the 
common  one,  and  that  by  it  the  land  of  the  plough 
may  be  altered  at  plcal'ure. 

Of  all  forms,  that  of  the  Scots  plough  is  the  fit-  Properties 
tell  for  breaking  up  llift  and  rough  land,  efpecially  of  the  Scots 
where  Hones  abound  5  and  no  lei's  fit  for  llrong  clays  P10^. 
hardened  by  drought.  The  length  of  its  head  gives  it 
a  firm  hold  of  the  ground  ;  its  weight  prevents  it  from 
being  throw'n  out  by  Hones  the  length  of  the  handles 
gives  the  ploughman  great  command  to  dired  its  mo¬ 
tion  j  and  by  the  length  of  its  head,  and  of  its  mould- 
board,  it  lays  the  furrow-ftice  cleverly  over.  This 
plough  was  contrived  during  the  infancy  of  agriculture, 
and  wras  well  contrived  :  in  the  foils  above  defcribed  it 
has  not  an  equal. 

But  in  tender  foil  it  is  improper,  becaufe  it  adds  in  what 
greatly  to  the  expence  of  ploughing,  without  any  coun-foil  impro- 
terbalancing  benefit.  The  length  of  the  head  andPer' 
mouldboard  increales  the  friction,  and  confequentlv  it 
requires  a  greater  number  of  oxen  or  horles  than  are 
neceffarv  in  a  fliortcr  plough.  There  is  another  par¬ 
ticular  in  its  form  that  refills  the  draught  :  the  mould- 
board  makes  an  angle  with  the  fock,  inltead  of  making 
a  line  with  it  gently  curving  backwards.  There  is  an 
objedion  againll  it  no  lefs  folid,  that  it  docs  not  fiir  the 
ground  perfectly  :  the  hinder  part  of  the  wrell  rifes  a 
foot  above  the  foie  of  the  head  :  and  the  earth  that  lies 
immediately  below  that  hinder  part,  is  left  unffirred. 

This  is  ribbing  land  below  the  furface,  fimilar  to  what 
is  done  by  ignorant  farmers  on  the  furface. 

Thefe  defects  nnril  be  fnbmitted  to  in  a  toil  that  re¬ 
quires  a  llrong  heavy  plough  ■,  hut  may  be  avoided  in 
a  cultivated  foil  by  a  plough  differently  conffruded. 

Of  all  the  ploughs  fitted  for  a  cultivated  foil  free  of 
Hones,  that  already  mentioned,  which  was  introduced 
into  Scotland  about  20  years  ago,  by  James  Small 
in  Blackaddcr  Mount,  Berwicklhire,  is  the  befl.  It 
is  now  in  great  requeff  j  and  with  realon,  as  it  avoids 
all  the  defects  of  the  Scots  plough.  The  Hiortnefs  of 
its  head  and  its  mouldboard  leffens  the  fridion  great¬ 
ly  :  from  the  point  of  the  fock  to  the  back  part  ot  the 
head  it  is  only  30  inches :  and  the  whole  length, 
from  the  point  of  the  beam  to  the  end  of  the  handles, 
between  eight  and  nine  feet.  The  fock  and  mould- 
board  make  one  line  gently  curving  ;  and  confequently 
gather  no  earth.  Inffead  of  a  wrell,  the  under  edge 
of  the  mouldboard  is  one  plane  with  the  lole  of  the 
head  ;  which  makes  a  wide  furrow,  without  leaving  14 6 

any  part  unffirred.  It  is  of  late  commonly  termed  the  tliain- 
eliain  plough ,  becaufe  it  is  drawn  by  an  iron  chain 
fixed  to  the  back  part  of  the  beam  immediately  be-  , 
fore  the  coulter.  This  has  two  advantages  :  firfi ,  by 

means 
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Mrements  means  of  a  muzzle,  it  makes  the  plough  go  deep  or 
of  (hallow;  and,  next,  it  ftreffes  the  beam  lei's  than  if 
Ifrj'bar.tlry.  fixecj  t0  the  point,  and  therefore  a  (lender  beam  is 
fufficient. 

As  we  have  already  fufficiently  explained  the  fpecu- 
lative  principles  upon  which  this  plough  is  formed,  we 
(hall  only  remark,  that  it  is  proper  for  loams,  for  carfe 
clays,  and,  in  general,  for  every  l'ort  of  tender  foil 
free  of  Hones.  It  is  even  proper  for  opening  up  paf- 
ture  ground,  where  the  foil  has  been  formerly  well 
147  cultivated. 

Of  the  Cock.  A  fpiked  fock  is  ufed  in  the  Scots  plough.  The 
IMate  VIL  difference  between  it  and  the  feathered  fock  will  be  heft 
undtrftood  by  comparing  their  figures.  Fig.  14.  is  the 
common  fock,  and  fig.  15.  the  feathered  one. 

Front  the  conftruction  of  the  feathered  fock,  it  is 
obvious,  that  it  muft  meet  with  greater  rcliftance  than 
the  common  lock.  However,  when  the  plough  takes 
off  the  earth  of  the  farrow  broader  than  that  part  of 
the  fock  which  goes  upon  the  head,  it  is  more  eafily 
drawn  than  the  plough  with  the  common  fock  ;  for  the 
earth  which  the  common  fock  leaves  to  be  opened  by 
the  wreft,  is  more  ealily  opened  by  the  feather  of  the 
other  fock.  In  lev,  the  feathered  fock  makes  the 
plough  go  more  eafily,  becaufe  the  roots  of  the  grafs, 
which  go  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough,  are  more 
eafily  cut  by  the  feather  than  thev  can  be  tom  afunder 
by  the  common  fock.  The  feathered  fock  is  alfo  of 
great  life  in  cutting  and  deftroving  root  weeds.  The 
common  fock,  however,  anfwers  much  better  in  ftrcug 
land. 

It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  in  fitting  the  feathered 
fock  into  the  head,  the  point  of  it  fliould  be  turned  a 
14S  little  from  the  land,  or  a  little  to  the  right  hand. 
Ignorance  If  \\q  look  back  40  years,  ploughs  of  different  con- 
in  S^t^nd  ftrui-^ons  did  not  enter  even  into  a  dream.  The  Scots 
but  a  few  plough  was  univerfally  ufed,  and  no  other  was  known, 
years  a?o.  There  was  no  lefs  ignorance  as  to  the  number  of  cattle 
neceffarv  for  this  plough.  In  the  fouth  of  Scotland, 
fix  oxen  and  two  horfes  were  univerfal ;  and  in  the 
north  IO  oxen,  fometimes  12.  The  firft  attempt  to 
leffen  the  number  of  oxen  was  in  Bcrwickfliire.  The 
low  part  of  that  county  abounds  with  (lone  and  clay 
marl,  the  mod  fubftantial  of  all  manures,  which  had 
been  long  ufed  by  one  or  two  gentlemen.  About  30 
years  ago  it  acquired  reputation,  and  ipread  rapidly. 
As  two  liorles  and  two  oxen  were  employed  in  every 
marl  cart ;  the  farmer,  in  fummer  fallowing,  and  in 
preparing  land  for  marl,  was  confined  to  four  oxen  and 
two  horfes.  And  as  that  manure  afforded  plenty  of 
fucculent  ftraw  for  oxen,  the  farmer  was  furprifed  to 
find  that  four  oxen  did  better  now  than  fix  formerly. 
Marling,  however,  a  laborious  work,  proceeded  (lowly, 
till  people  were  taught  by  a  noted  farmer  in  that 
ronntry,  what  induftrv  can  perform  by  means  of  power 
properly  applied.  It  was  reckoned  a  mighty  tafk  to 
marl  five  or  lix  acres  in  a  year.  That  gentleman,  by 
having  plenty  of  red  clover  for  his  working  cattle,  ac- 
compliflied  the  marling  of  50  acres  in  a  fummer,  and 
once  of  54.  Having  fo  much  occaiion  for  oxen,  he  tried 
with  fuccefs  two  oxen  and  two  horfes  in  a  plough ;  and 
that  praitice  became  general  in  Berwicklhire. 

Now  here  appears  with  lultre  the  advantage  of  the 
chain-plough.  The  great  friction  oecafioncd  in  the 
Scots  plough  by  a  long  head,  and  by  the  angle  it 
Vol.  I.  Bart  I. 


makes  with  the  mouldboard,  neceffarily  requires  two  infu-umcnt^ 
oxen  and  two  horfes,  whatever  the  foil  be.  The  fric-  of 
tion  is  fo  much  lefs  in  the  chain-plough,  that  two  good  Hu  ft  and  ry. 
horfes  are  found  fufficient  in  e\  cry  loll  that  is  proper  ^ 
for  it.  Befides,  the  reducing  the  draught  to  a  couple  Advantages 
of  horfes  has  another  advantage,  that  of  rendering  a  ofthe  chain- 
driver  unneceffarv.  This  laving  on  every  plough,  plough^ par- 
where  two  horfes  and  two  oxen  were  formerly  ufed,  ' 

will,  by  the  ftriCteft  computation,  be  15I.  fterling 
yearly ;  and  where  four  horfes  Were  ufed,  no  leis  than 
20I.  fterling.  There  is  now  fcarce  to  be  feen  in  the 
low  country  of  Bervvickfliire,  or  in  the  Lotbians,  a 
plough  with  more  than  two  horfes  ;  which  undoubted¬ 
ly  in  time  will  become  general.  W  e  know  but  of  one 
further  improvement,  that  of  ufing  two  oxen  inftead  of 
two  horfes.  That  draught  has  been  employed  with 
fuccefs  in  feveral  places ;  and  the  laving  is  fo  great, 
that  it  muft  force  its  way  everywhere,  providing  only 
a  breed  of  oxen  with  a  quick  ltep  could  be  obtained* 

It  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  no  foil  ftirred  in  a  pro¬ 
per  feafon,  can  ever  require  more  than  two  hories  and 
two  oxen  in  a  plough,  even  the  (lifted  clay.  In  all 
other  foils,  two  good  horfes,  or  two  good  oxen,  abreaft, 
may  be  relied  on  for  every  operation  of  the  chain- 
plough. 

A  chain-plough  of  a  fmaller  fize  than  ordinary, 
drawn  by  a  Angle  horfe,  is  of  all  the  moft  proper 
for  horfe-hoeing,  luppoling  the  land  to  be  mellow, 
which  it  ought  to  be  for  that  operation.  It  is  fuffi¬ 
cient  for  making  furrows  to  receive  the  dung,  for 
ploughing  the  drills  after  dunging,  and  for  hoeing  the 
crop.  i-o 

A  ft  ill  fmaller  plough  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  re-  A  fmall 
commended  for  a  kitchen  garden.  It  can  be  reduced  bngle-horfe 
to  the  fmalleft  fize,  by  being  made  of  iron  ;  and  where 
the  land  is  properly  dreffed  for  a  kitchen  garden,  an  ed  for  va- 
iron  plough  of  the  fmalleft  fize  drawn  by  a  horfe  will  nous  pur- 
fave  much  fpade-work.  In  Scotland,  forty  years  ago,!’01*15, 
a  kitchen  garden  was  an  article  of  luxury  merely,  be¬ 
caufe  at  that  time  there  could  be  no  cheaper  food  than 
oatmeal.  At  prefeut,  the  farmer  maintains  his  fervants 
at  double  expence,  as  the  price  of  oatmeal  is  doubled ; 
and  yet  he  has-  no  notion  of  a  kitchen  garden  more 
than  he  had  thirty  years  ago.  He  never  thinks  that 
living  partly  on  cabbage,  kail,  turnip,  carrot,  would 
fave  much  oatmeal  :  nor  does  he  ever  think,  that 
change  of  food  is  more  wholefome,  than  vegetables 
alone,  or  oatmeal  alone.  We  need  not  recommend 
potatoes,  which  in  fcanty  crops  of  com  have  proved 
a  great  bleffing ;  without  them,  the  labouring  poor 
would  frequently  have  been  reduced  to  a  ftarving  con¬ 
dition.  Would  the  farmer  but  cultivate  bis  kitchen 
garden  with  as  much  induftry  as  he  bellows  on  his  po¬ 
tato  crop,  he  needed  never  fear  want ;  and  he  can  cul¬ 
tivate  it  with  the  iron  plough  at  a  very  fmall  expence.' 

It  may  he  held  by  a  boy  of  12  or  13  ;  and  wotild  be  a 
proper  education  for  a  ploughman.  But  it  is  the  land¬ 
lord  who  ought  to  give  a  beginning  to  the  improve¬ 
ment.  A  very  fmall  expence  wonld  enclol'e  an  acre 
for  a  kitchen  garden  to  each  of  his  tenants  ;  and  it 
would  excite  their  induftry,  to- bellow  an  iron  plough 
on  thofe  who  do  bed. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  cafe  where  a  fmgle-horfe  plough 
may  be  profitably  employed.  It  is  fufficient  for  feed¬ 
furrowing  barley,  where  the  land  is  light  and  well- 
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Inftruments  dreffed.  It  may  be  ufed  in  the  fecond  or  third  plough- 
of  ing  of  fallow,  to  encourage  annual  weeds,  which  are 
Hufbamkv.  deftj-oyed  }n  iubfequent  ploughings. 

t  The  Rot  he  ram  plough  is  a  machine  of  very  fnnple 

Rotheram  conftruction,  ana  eaiily  worked.  AB  is  the  beam, 
Plough,  CD  the  flieath,  EBD  the  main  handle,  1R  the  fmall- 

PlatelX.  er  handle,  GH  the  coulter,  KJ  the  fock  or  fliare,  NP 

the  bridle,  S  the  flv-band,  and  ML  a  piece  of  wood 
in  place  of  a  head.  The  whole  of  this  plough  fliould 
be  made  of  afli  or  elm  ;  the  irons  fliould  be  Heeled  and 
well  tempered  •,  and  that  part  of  the  plough  which  is 
under  ground  in  tilling  fliould  be  covered  with  plates 
of  iron.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  common 
plough  feems  to  confift  in  the  bridle  at  the  end  of  the 
beam,  by  which  the  ploughman  can  give  the  plough 
more  or  lefs  land  by  notches- at  N,  or  make  it  cut, deep¬ 
er  or  fhallower  by  the  holes  at  P  ;  in  the  coulter  or 
ihare,  which  is  fo  made  and  let  as  to  cut  off  the  new 
furrow  without  tearing  •,  and  in  the  mouldboard,  which 
is  fo  fliaped  as  Rrft  to  raife  a  little,  and  then  gradually 
turn  over,  the  new  cut  furrow,  with  very  little  refift- 
ance.  But  the  greateft  advantage  attending  it,  is  its 
being  fo  eafy  of  draught,  that  it  wall  do  double  the 
152  work  of  anv  common  plough. 

The  Paring  The  paring  plough  is  an  inflrument  ufed  in  feveral 
PHte  IX  Pal'ts  of  England  for  paring  oft  the  furface  of  the 
grr,  ^  ground,  in  order  to  its  being  burnt.  Mr  Bradley  has 
given  the  following  del'cription  of  a  very  fnnple  inftru- 
ment  of  this  kind:  From  A  to  A  (fig.  15O  *s  tlie 
plough-beam,  about  feven  feet  long,  mortifed  and  pi¬ 
nioned  into  the  block  B,  which  is  of  clean  timber  with¬ 
out  knots.  CC  are  the  flieaths  or  ftandards,  made  flat 
on  the  infide,  to  clofe  equally  with  the  paring  plate, 
and  faftened  to  it  with  a  bolt  and  key  on  each  fide,  as 
at  D.  E  is  the  paring  plate  of  iron  laid  with  fteel 
about  four  inches  wide,  and  from  12  to  18  inches  long. 
This  plate  mull  be  made  to  cut  on  the  fidcs,  which  are 
bolted  to  the  ftandards  as  well  as  at  the  bottom  part. 
FF  are  two  iron  braces  to  keep  the  ftandards  from  giv¬ 
ing  way:  thefe  ftandards  mull  be  mortifed  near  their 
ontfides  and  through  the  block.  GG  are  the  plough 
handles,  which  mull  be  fixed  flopeways  between  the 
beam  and  the  ftandards.  The  pin  holes  in  the  beam, 
the  ufe  of  which  is  to  make  this  plough  cut  more  or 
lefs  deep,  by  fixing  the  wheels  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  paring  plate,  fliould  not  be  above  two  inches 
afunder. 

The  Four-  Fig.  I.  reprefents  the  four-coultered  plough  of  Mr 
coultered  Tull.  Its  beam  is  ten  feet  four  inches  long,  whereas 
Plaw  IX  tbat  of  the  common  plough  is  but  eight.  The  beam 
a  is  ftraight  in  the  common  plough,  but  in  this  it  is 

ftraight  only  from  a  to  b,  and  thence  arched  :  fo  that 
the  line  let  down  perpendicularly  from  the  corner  at  0, 
to  the  even  furface  on  which  the  plough  ftands,  would 
be  1 1~  inches  ;  and  if  another  line  were  let  down  from 
the  turning  of  the  beam  at  b,  to  the  fame  furface,  it 
would  be  one  foot  eight  inches  and  a  half:  and  a  third 
line  let  down  to  the  furface  from  the  bottom  of  the 
beam  at  that  part  which  bears  upon  the  pillow,  will 
ihow  the  beam  to  be  two  feet  ten  inches  high  in  that 
part.  At  the  diftance  of  three  feet  two  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  beam  a,  at  the  plough-tail,  the  firft  coul¬ 
ter,  or  that  next  the  fliare,  is  let  through  ;  and  at  13 
inches  from  this,  a  fecond  coulter  is  let  through  :  a  third 
at  the  fame  diftance  from  that  5  and,  finally,  the  fourth 
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at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  third,  that  is,  13  inches,  inftruments 
and  from  a  to  b  is  feven  feet.  , 

The  crookednefs  of  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  of  Huft>andi> 
this  plough  is  contrived  to  avoid  the  too  great  length 
of  the  three  foremoft  coulters,  which  would  be  too 
much  if  the  beam  was  ftraight  all  the  way  ;  and  they 
would  be  apt  to  bend  and  be  dilplaced,  unlefs  they 
were  very  heavy  and  clumfy.  Afli  is  the  heft  wood  to 
make  the  beam  of,  it  being  fufficiently  ftrong,  and  yet 
light.  The  llieat  in  this  plough  is  to  be  feven  inches 
broad.  The  fixing  of  the  fhare  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  common  plough,  is  the  niceft  part,  and  requires 
the  utmoft  art  of  the  maker  for  the  well-going  of  the 
plough  wholly  depends  upon  the  placing  this.  Sup- 
pofing  the  axis  of  the  beam,  and  the  left  fide  of  the 
fliare,  to  be  both  horizontal,  they  muft  never  be  fet 
parallel  to  each  other  •,  for  if  they  are,  the  tail  of  the 
fliare  bearing  againft  the  trench  as  much  as  the  point, 
would  caufe  the  point  to  incline  to  the  right  hand,  and 
it  would  be  carried  out  of  the  ground  into  the  furrow. 

If  the  point  of  the  fliare  iliould  be  let  fo,  that  its  fide 
fliould  make  an  angle  on  the  right  fide  of  the  axis  of 
the  beam,  this  inconvenience  would  be  much  greater; 
and  if  its  point  fliould  incline  much  to  the  left,  and 
make  too  large  an  angle  on  that  fide  with  the  axis  of 
the  beam,  the  plough  would  run  quite  to  the  left  hand  ; 
and  if  the  holder,  to  prevent  its  running  quite  out  of 
the  ground,  turns  the  upper  part  of  his  plough  to¬ 
wards  the  left  hand,  the  pin  of  the  fhare  will  rile  up, 
and  cut  the  furrow  diagonally,  leaving  it  half  un- 
ploughed.  To  avoid  this  and  feveral  other  inconveni¬ 
ences,  the  ftraight  fide  of  the  fliare  muft  make  an  angle 
upon  the  left  fide  of  the  beam  ;  but  that  muft  be  fo  ve¬ 
ry  acute  a  one,  that  the  tail  of  the  fliare  may  only  prefd 
lefs  againft  the  fide  of  the  trench  than  the  point  does. 

This  angle  is  fliown  by  the  pricked  lines  at  the  bottom 
of  fig.  9.  where  e  f  is  fuppoled  to  be  the  axis  of  the 
beam  let  down  to  the  furface,  and  g  f  parallel  to  the 
left  fide  of  the  fliare  :  and  it  is  the  fubtenfe  e  g  that 
determines  the  inclination  which  the  point  of  the 
fliare  muft  have  towards  the  left  hand.  This  fubtenfe, 
fays  Mr  T ull,  at  the  fore-end  of  an  eight-feet  beam, 
fliould  never  be  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half,  and 
whether  the  beam  be  long  or  fliort,  the  fubtenfe  muft 
be  the  fame. 

The  great  thing  to  be  taken  care  of,  is  the  placing 
the  four  coulters  ;  which  muft  be  fo  fet,  that  the  four 
imaginary  places  deferihed  by  their  four  edges,  as  the 
plough  moves  forward,  may  be  all  parallel  to  each 
other,  or  very  nearly  fo  ;  for  if  any  one  of  them  fhould 
be  very  much  inclined  to,  or  fliould  recede  much  from, 
either  of  the  other,  then  they  would  not  enter  the 
ground  together.  In  order  to  place  them  thus,  the 
beam  muft  be  carefully  pierced  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  fecond  coulter-hole  muft  be  two  inches  and  a  half 
more  on  the  right  hand  than  the  firft,  the  third  muft 
be  as  much  more  to  the  right  hand  of  the  fecond,  and  the 
fourth  the  fame  meafure  to  the  right  hand  of  the  third  ; 
and  this  two  inches  and  a  half  muft  be  carefully  mea- 
fured  from  the  centre  of  one  hole  to  the  centre  of  the 
other.  Each  of  thefe  holes  is  a  mortife  of  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  wide,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  long 
at  the  top,  and  three  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  two 
oppofite  fides  of  this  hole  are  parallel  to  the  top  and 
bottom,  but  the  back  is  oblique,  and  determines  the 
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The  coulter  is  two  feet 
eight  inches  long  before  it  is  W'orn  ;  the  handle  takes 
up  fixteen  inches  of  this  length,  and  is  allowed  thus 
long,  that  the  coulter  may  be  driven  down  as  the  point 
wears  away.  As  to  the  wheels,  the  left  hand  wheel  is 
20  inches  diameter,  and  that  on  the  right  hand  two  feet 
three  inches,  and  the  dillance  at  which  they  are  fet  from 
each  other  is  two  feet  y-4  inches. 

2.  The  Patext  Sward-cutter. 

*54 

Patent  The  different  parts  of  this  inffrument  are  repreient- 

cutter'  c'd  by  N°  I.  2.  3.  of  fig.  6.  A  A,  &.C.  a^i'quare  frame 
Plate  IX.  three  feet  four  inches  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  part, 
by  four  feet  three  inches,  the  breadth  of  the  machine 
within  fide ;  the  timber  (when  of  fir)  four  inches 
fquare,  placed  on  two  wheels  BB  tliree  feet  diameter, 
a  little  more  or  lei's  (the  old  fore-wheels  of  a  chaife  may 
anfwer  the  purpofe),  tolupport  the  hind  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

CC,  &c.  are  fix  Hrong  pieces  of  wood,  called  bulls, 
three  feet  long,  five  inches  and  a  half  broad,  the  thick- 
nefs  fix  inches  at  E,  and  tapering  to  three  inches  at  F. 
Into  thefe  bulls  are  fixed  the  cutting  wheels,  which 
are  iron,  13  inches  diameter,  |ths  of  an  inch  thick  at 
the  centre,  about  an  inch  diameter,  for  piercing  holes 
to  fix  the  iron  axles  in  ;  from  that  they  are  to  be  of 
fuch  thicknefs,  as  to  allow'  the  edges  to  be  well  Heeled. 
The  wheels  are  fixed  by  two  bolts  going  through  the 
bulls,  with  eyes  on  one  end  for  the  axles  of  the  wheels 
to  run  in,  and  nuts  and  ferews  on  the  other  to  make 
them  very  firm  by  being  funk  in  the  bulls,  to  prevent 
their  interfering  with  the  weights  LL,  &c.  refting  on 
them. 

GG,  &c.  are  hollow  pieces  of  wood,  called  thorles, 
each  34-  inches  long,  which  enclole  the  bolt  MM,  and 
keep  the  bulls  CC,  &c.  at  their  proper  diilances,  but 
may  be  made  longer  or  fhorter  at  pleafure,  according 
as  the  fward  requires  to  be  cut  in  larger  or  imaller 
pieces.  They  are  in  two  pieces  bound  together,  and 
jointed  by  a  Hrap  of  leather  or  cord,  which  alhws  them 
to  be  readily  changed  when  the  cutting  wheels  require 
to  be  kept  at  more  or  lei's  diftance. 

The  iron  bolt  MM  goes  through  two  pieces  of  wood 
or  iron  PP,  feven  inches  long,  clear  of  the  wood,  iup- 
ported  by  iron  ftays  fixed  to  the  frame,  and  through  all 
the  bulls.  It  requires  to  be  ilrong,  as  the  draught  of 
the  horfes  terminates  there. 

1IH,  N°  2.  and  3.  a  cylinder  or  fegment  of  wood, 
feven  inches  diameter,  called  a  rocking  tree,  which 
goes  acroi's  the  frame,  and  moves  on  the  pivots  fixed 
into  it,  one  at  each  end,  i'upportcd  by  an  iron  bolt  or 
piece  of  wood  mortiied  into  the  frame,  eight  inches 
high,  as  appears  in  N°  2.  and  3.  to  which  fix  chains  or 
ropes  are  fixed  by  hooks,  at  dillerent  diilances,  as  you 
want  your  cuts,  nine,  eight,  feven,  or  fix  inches  from 
one  another,  and  are  joined  to  the  end  of  each  bull  in 
which  the  cutting  wheels  run  •,  fo  that  when  the  rock¬ 
ing  tree  is  turned  about  by  the  lever  I,  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  it,  all  the  bulls,  with  their  cutting  wheels, 
are  railed  out  of  the  ground  at  once,  as  in  N°  3.  by 
which  means  the  machine  may  be  turned,  or  moved 
from  place  to  place  with  great  eafe,  without  any  danger 
of  draining  the  wheels. 

LLL,  &c.  N°  1.  2.  3.  are  weights  of  fireeilonc, 


26  inches  long  and  fix  inches  broad  •,  the  under  one 
four  inches  thick,  the  upper  one  three  inches  thick  ; 
weighing  about  641b.  the  under,  and  48  the  upper  ; 
each  of  them  having  two  holes,  through  which  iron 
fpikes,  firmly  fixed  in  the  bulls,  pais,  in  order  to  keep 
them  Heady. 

When  the  ground  is  eafily  cut,  the  under  Hone  may 
anfwer;  when  more  difficult,  the  other  llone  may  be 
added;  fo  that  every  wheel  may  have  feven  Hone  w'eight 
upon  it,  which  has  been  found  fufficient  for  the  HiffeH 
land  and  toughefl  fward  the  machine  has  ever  been 
tried  on.  Call  iron  weights  will  anfwer  fully  better, 
but  are  more  expenfive. 

The  lever  I,  N°  2.  3.  which  ought  to  be  five  feet 
long,  muH  have  a  Hiding  rope  on  it,  fixed  to  the  back 
part  of  the  frame  ;  fo  that  when  the  cutting  wheels  are 
all  taken  out  of  the  ground  three, or  four  inches,  by  the 
rocking  tree’s  being  turned  partly  round  by  the  lever, 
the  rope  may  be  fixed  to  it  by  a  loop  over  the  pin  11, 
N°3.  (it  ought  to  be  placed  thx-ee  feet  four  inches  from 
the  extremity  of  the  lever  I).  Thus  all  the  cutting 
wheels  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  the  machine  is 
turned  ;  and  then  by  moving  the  loop  off  the  pin,  it 
Hips  back  towards  the  frame,  and  the  lever  is  gently  let 
back  to  its  place,  as  in  N°  2.  by  which  the  cutting 
wheels  are  put  into  their  former  poll  ure,  by  the  weights 
fixed  on  the  bull  in  which  they  run.  The  levers  may¬ 
be  made  of  good  tough  affi. 

PP,  N°  1 .  a  fmali  bolt  of  iron,  with  a  hook  on  one 
end  of  it  (one  is  fufficient),  to  ffrengthen  the  bolt  MM 
to  be  hooked  on  the  centre  of  it,  and  joined  to  the  frame 
by  a  nut  and  lciew'. 

The  grooves  in  which  the  cutting  wheels  run,  may 
be  covered  below  at  the  hinder  part  with  a  plate  of 
thin  black  iron,  6  inches  long,  3  inches  broad,  having 
a  flit  in  it  where  the  wheels  run,  to  prevent  (if  found 
neceffary)  any  grafs,  weeds,  or  fmali  Hones,  from  fill¬ 
ing  the  grooves,  and  clogging  the  w'heels. 

To  the  frame  N°  1.  are  fixed  (for  a  double-horfe 
fward-cutter)  three  ffiafts,  as  in  a  waggon,  of  fuch 
length,  Hrength,  and  diilance  from  one  another,  as  any 
workman  may  think  proper. 

For  a  fingle-horfe  fward-cutter  (wffiich  has  only  four 
cutting  wheels),  a  pair  of  fliafts  are  ufed,  and  may  make 
the  two  fides  of  the  frame  without  any  joinings.  The 
w'idth  of  the  frame,  in  proportion  to  the  double-horie 
fward-cutter,  is  as  four  to  fix. 

It  is  recommended  for  a  double-horfe  fward-cutter 
to  have  eight  bulls  and  wheels,  in  order  that  when  it 
is  ufed  to  reduce  hard  clody  fummer-fallow',  or  land 
for  barley,  before  the  laff  furrow,  or  even  after  it,  the 
whole  w'eight  (42  Hone)  employed  in  cutting  the  ffiff- 
eH  land  and  tougheff  fward,  may  be  applied  to  the  8 
bulls  then  at  6  inches  from  one  another.  The  64II). 
weights  to  be  applied  to  fix  of  the  bulls,  and  two  ot  the 
481b.  weights  to  each  of  the  additional  bulls,  which  is 
a  fufficient  weight  lor  the  purpofe,  and  will  efieiHually 
prevent  a  clod  of  more  than  fix  inches  breadth  from 
efcaping  being  broke  into  pieces. 

In  the  fame  manner,  a  fingle-horfe  fward-cutter  may 
have  fix  bulls  for  the  above-mentioned  purpofe  :  the  28 
llone  belonging  to  it  divided  thus  :  The  64II).  weight- 
to  four  of  the  bulls,  and  two  of  the  48II).  weights  to 
each  of  the  additional  bulls. 

That  the  machine  may  come  as  cheap  as  poffible  to 
U  u  2  the 
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Inftruments  the  public,  the  inventor  is  of  opinion  that  the  expence 
of  of  the  two  wheels  and  the  iron  axle  (which  is  confider- 
Hnfbandry.  able)  may  be  laved,  by  joining  llrongly  to  the  frame  at 
vr"  J  S,  N°  3.  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  little  curve  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  it,  refembling  the  foot  of  a  fledge  formerly 
much  ufed  in  Scotland  to  carry  in  the  corn  from  the 
field  ;  the  part  of  it  refling  on  the  ground  being  kept 
18  inches  (the  half  diameter  of  the  wheels)  from  the 
frame  by  a  ilrong  fupport  ol  wood. 

As  the  two  outer  bulls  next  the  frame  are  apt  to 
get  under  it,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  cutting  wheels  from 
being  taken  out  of  the  ground,  a  thin  flip  of  iron  fixed 
to  the  infide  of  the  frame,  nearly  oppolite  to  the  back 
end  of  the  bulls,  of  convenient  length,  will  be  found 
necefl’ary. 

The  original  intention  of  this  machine  was  to  pre¬ 
pare  old  grafs  ground  for  the  plough,  by  cutting  it 
acrofs  the  ridges,  in  the  beginning  of  or  during  win¬ 
ter,  when  the  ground  is  foft,  in  order  to  anl'wer  all 
the  purpofes  that  Mr  Tull  propofed  by  his  four-coulter 
plough  above  deferibed,  and  fo  llrongly  recommended 
by  him  for  bringing  into  tilth  grafs  ground  that  has 
been  long  relied.  This  the  fward-cutter  has  been 
found  to  do  much  more  effedtually  and  expeditioully  : 
For  Mr  Tull’s  machine  cuts  the  fward  in  the  fame  di¬ 
rection  with  the  plough  •,  and  is  liable,  from  every  ob- 
flruclion  any  of  the  coulters  meet  with,  to  be  thrown 
out  of  its  work  altogether,  or  the  inllrument  broken  : 
to  which  the  lward-cutter,  confilling  of  four,  fix,  or 
more  cutting  wheels,  is  never  liable,  from  thele  being 
entirely  independent  of  one  another,  cutting  the  ground 
acrofs  the  ridges  before  ploughing,  and  rendering  that 
operation  eafier  to  two  horfes  than  it  would  be  to  three, 
without  its  being  cut.  The  furrow  being  cut  acrofs, 
falls  finely  from  the  plough,  in  fquares  ol  any  lize  re¬ 
quired,  not  under  fix  inches,  in  place  ol  long  flips  of 
tough  fward  1’eldom  and  imperfectly  broke  by  the  four- 
coultered  plough. 

This  inllrument  is  very  fit  for  preparing  ground  for 
burnbating,  as  it  will  fave  much  hard  labour. 

It  may  be  properly  ufed  in  crols-cutting  clover  of 
one  or  two  years  Handing,  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
wheat,  if  the  land  is  ftift’  and  moill  enough. 

It  may  be  applied  to  cutting  and  crols-cutting  pa- 
llure  ground,  intended  to  have  manure  of  any  kind  put 
upon  it  to  meliorate  the  grafs.  In  this  it  will  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  fcarificator  mentioned  in  one  ol  Mr  Young’s 
tours  ;  as  that  inllrument  is  liable,  as  well  as  the  four- 
coultered  plough,  to  be  thrown  out  of  its  work  when 
meeting  with  a  Hone  or  other  interruption.  This  the 
fward-cutter  is  proof  againH,  which  is  looked  on  as  its 
greatefr  excellence. 

In  preparing  for  barley,  the  fward-cutter  excels  a 
roller  of  any  kind  in  reducing  the  large  hard  clods  in 
clay  land,  occafioned  by  a  fudden  drought,  after  its 
being  ploughed  too  wet  ;  and  it  is  likewife  very  pro¬ 
per  for  reducing  l'uch  clay  land  when  under  a  fummer- 
fallow.  In  this  operation,  the  fward-cutter  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  the  cutting-roller,  likewife  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr  Young  in  one  of  his  tours  ;  for  the 
wheels  of  the  latter  being  all  dependent  one  on  ano¬ 
ther,  when  one  is  thrown  out  by  a  Hone,  three  or  four 
muH  fliare  the  fame  fate.  Belides,  the  cutting-roller 
has  but  feven  wheels  in  fix  feet  ;  whereas  the  fward- 
cutter  has  fix  in  four  feet  three  inches,  at  nine  indues 
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diflant  j  and,  if  neceffary,  may  have  them  fo  near  as  inftruments 
fix  inches.  of 

After  old  orafs  around  is  cut  acrofs  with-  the  fward-  Hufbandry. 
cutter  and  ploughed,  it  has  a  very  uncommon  and 
worklike  appearance,  from  each  fquare  turned  over  by 
the  plough  being  railed  up  an  inch  or  two  at  the  fide 
lafl  moved  by  the  earthboard  ;  fo  that  the  field  when 
finilhed,  is  all  prettily  waved,  and  refembles  a  piece  of 
water  when  blown  on  by  a  gentle  breeze.  By  this 
means  a  very  great  deal  of  the  land’s  furface  is  expol'ed 
to  the  froH  and  other  influences  of  the  air,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  have  a  good  efted  on  it. 

Two  horfes  are  fufiicient  for  the  draught  of  a  double- 
horfe  fward-cutter,  and  one  horfe  for  a  fingle-horfe  one. 

One  man  manages  the  machine  and  drives  the  horfes. 

o 

He  begins  his  operation  by  firll  meafuring  otf  20  or  30 
paces  from  the  machine,  iei's  or  more  as  he  inclines, 
and  there  fixes  a  pole.  He  then  cuts  the  field  acrofs,  as 
near  at  right  angles  with  the  ridges  as  he  can.  When 
the  cutting  wheels  are  pafl  the  lafl  furrow  about  a 
yard  or  fo,  and  the  machine  is  upon  the  utmoH  ridge 
of  the  field  on  which  it'  muH  turn,  lie  mull  Hop  the 
horfes;  then  take  hold  of  the  lever  I,  N°  2.  and  by 
pulling  it  to  him  he  railes  the  cutting  wheels  out  of 
the  ground,  which  are  kept  lo  by  the  loop  of  the  rope 
being  put  over  the  pin  R,  in  the  lever  1,  N°  3.  till  the 
machine  is  turned  and  brought  to  its  proper  place, 
which  is  done  by  meafuring  oil  the  fame  dillance  for¬ 
merly  done  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  field.  When 
the  cutting  wheels  are  exactly  over  the  outmoH  furrow, 
then,  on  the  horfes  being  Hopped,  the  rope  is  flipt  oil’ 
the  pin  R,  and  the  lever  returned  to  its  former  place, 
as  reprefented  N°  2.  which  allows  the  weights  LL,  &c. 
to  force  the  cutting  wheels  into  the  ground  again.  He 
then  goes  on  until  the  interval  betwixt  the  firll  and’fe- 
cond  llroke  of  the  machine  is  all  cut.  In  this  manner 
the  field  is  to  be  iinilhed,  after  which  you  mav  begin 
to  plough  when  you  pleale.  (N.  B.  There  muH  he  a 
pole  at  each  fide  of  the  field.) 

It  is  of  no  confequcnce  whether  the  land  to  he 
fward-cut  is  in  crooked  ridges  or  Untight,  in  flat  ridges 
or  in  very  high  railed  ones.  Be  the  furface  ever  fo  un¬ 
even,  the  cutting  wheels,  being  all  independent  of  one 
another,  are  forced  by  their  weights  into  cverv  furrow 
or  hollow. 

One  fward-cutter  trill  cut  as  much  in  one  day  as  fix 
ploughs  will  plough. 

The  land  may  lie  feveral  months  in  winter  after  be¬ 
ing  fward-cut,  when  there  is  no  vegetation  to  make  the 
cuts  grow  together  again  before  it  is  ploughed  ;  but  the 
fooner  it  is  ploughed  after  cutting  tbe  better,  that  it 
rnay  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  winter’s  froll,  which 
makes  it  harrow  better  at  the  feed  time. 

\\  lien  the  ground  is  harrowed,  the  barrows  ought  to 
go  with  the  waves  which  appear  after  ploughing,  not 
againH  them,  as  by  that  means  they  are  lefs  apt  to  tear 
up  the  furrows  all  cut  into  fquares.  This,  however, 
need  only  be  attended  to  the  two  firll  times  of  harrow¬ 
ing,  as  they  are  called. 

Any  common  wright  and  fmitb  may  make  the  in- 
Hrument.  It  is  very  flrong,  very  fimple,  and  eafily 
managed  and  moved  from  place  to  place  ;  and,  if  put 
under  cover,  will  lafl  many  years. 

It  was  invented  fome  time  ago,  by  the  Honourable 
Robert  Sandilands  ;  and  is  reprefented  in  the  Plate  as 

it 
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Inftminents  it  has  been  lately  improved  by  him,  the  price  being  at 

of  the  lame  time  reduced  from  1  d.  or  16!.  to  cl.  or  61. 
Hulbandry. 

3.  The  Cultivator. 


The  culti-  This  inftrument  was  invented  by  Mr  W  ill  jam  Letter 
vator  de-  of  Northampton  ;  and  that  gentleman  received,  from 
fcribed.  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  the  fociety’s 
filver  medal.  The  purpofe  of  this  inftrument  is  to  pul¬ 
verize  tenacious  foils  that  have  been  once  ploughed,  in  a 
much  more  complete  and  rapid  manner  than  can  be 
accomplillied  by  any  other  inftrument.  It  is  thus  de- 
fcribed,  Plate  XII. — A,  the  beam  ;  BB,  the  handles; 
CC,  a  crols  bar  of  a  femicfrcular  form,  containing  a 
number  of  holes,  which  allow  the  two  bars  DD  to  be 
placed  nearer  or  further  from  each  other. 

HD  are  two  ftrong  bars  moveable  at  one  end  upon 
a  pivot  E,  and  extending  from  thence  in  a  triangular 
form  to  the  crols  bar  C.  In  thefe  bars  are  fquare  holes, 
which  allow  the  lhares  F  placed  therein  to  be  fixed  to 
any  height  required. 

The  leven  lhares  marked  F,  arc  Ihaped  at  their  lower 
extremities  like  fmall  trowels ;  the  upper  parts  of  them 
are  iquare  iron  bars. 

GGG  are  three  iron  wheels  on  which  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  moved  ;  they  may  be  raifed  or  lowered  at 
pleafure. 

H,  the  iron  hook  to  which  the  fwingle-tree  and 
borfes  are  to  be  fixed. 

A\  hen  the  machine  is  firft  employed  on  the  land,  the 
bars  DD  are  expanded  as  much  as  poffible.  As  the 
toil  is  more  loofcned,  they  are  brought  nearer  to  the 
centre  ;  the  lhares  then  occupy  a  lei's  lpace,  and  the 
foil  will  confequentlv  be  better  pulverized. 

In  working  on  a  rough  fallow,  therefore,  the  culti¬ 
vator  lliould  Ik-  fc-t  for  its  greateft  expanfion,  and  con- 
traded  in  proportion  as  the  clods  are  reduced.  The 
inventor  declares  himfelf  confident  that  one  man,  a 
hoy,  and  fix  horfes,  will  move  as  much  land  in  a  day, 
and  as  effcduallv,  as  fix  ploughs,  meaning  land  in  a  fal¬ 
low  ftate  that  has  been  previoully  ploughed.  It  is  requi- 
lite  in  l’ome  ftates  of  the  foil  to  alter  the  breadth  of  the 
lhares,  but  of  this  it  is  prefumed  that  every  farmer  will 
be  a  proper  judge.  By  the  expanfion  and  contraction  of 
the  cultivator,  the  points  of  the  lhares  are  in  a  fmall 
degree  moved  out  of  the  direct  line  ;  but  this  is  laid  to 
be  l'o  trifling  as  to  prove  no  impediment  to  its  working. 

A  certificate  from  Mr  William  8haw  of  Cottencnd, 
near  Northampton,  ftates,  that  he  had  ufed  Mr  Lef- 
ter’s  cultivator,  upon  a  turnip  fallow,  in  fummer  1800; 
and  that  he  believes  it  to  be  a  very  ufeful  implement 
for  cultivating  the  land  in  a  fallow  ftate,  by  its  working 
or  feuffling  olF  l'evcn  acres  per  day  with  fix  horfes.  He 
adds,  that  from  its  property  of  contracting  and  expand¬ 
ing,  it  is  calculated  to  work  the  fame  land  in  a  rough 
or  fine  ftate,  by  which  means  it  unites  the  principles  of 
two  implements  in  one,  and  by  the  index  on  the  axis 
it  may  be  worked  at  any  depth  if  required. 


4.  The  Brake. 

The  brake  is  a  large  and  weighty  harrow,  the  pur- 
p,  ^  pofc  of  which  is  to  reduce  a  ftnbborn  foil,  where  an 

«te  III.  cr(]jnarY  barrow  makes  little  imprefiinn.  It  confifts  of 
four  fquare  bulls,  each  fide  five  inches,  and  fix  feet  and 
a  half  in  length.  The  teeth  are  17  inches  long,  bend¬ 
ing  forward  like  a  coulter.  Four  of  them  arc  infcrtcd 
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into  each  bull,  fixed  abo’e  with  a  ferew-nut,  having  Inftruments 

1 2  inches  free  below,  with  a  heel  clofe  to  the  under  part 

of  the  bull,  to  prevent  it  from  being  pulhed  back  by  Hiifbandry. 

ftones.  The  nut  above  makes  it  caly  to  be  taken  out 

for  ftiarping.  This  brake  requires  four  horfes  or  four 

oxen.  One  of  a  leffer  lize  will  not  fully  anlwer  the 

purpofe  :  one  of  a  larger  fizo  will  r;  quire  fix  oxen  ;  in 

which  cafe  the  work  may  be  performed  at  lefs  expence 

with  the  plough.  ijy 

This  inftrument  may  be  applied  to  great  advantage Ufes. 
in  the  following  circumftances.  In  the  fallowing  ftrong 
clay  that  requires  frequent  ploughings,  a  braking  be¬ 
tween  every  ploughing  will  pulverize  the  foil,  and  ren¬ 
der  the  fubfequent  ploughings  more  eal’y.  In  the 
month  of  March  or  April,  when  ftrong  ground  is 
ploughed  for  barley,  efpecially  if  hound  with  couch- 
grafs,  a  crofs-hraking  is  preferable  to  a  crofs-plough- 
ing,  and  is  done  at  half  the  expence.  When  ground 
is  ploughed  from  the  ftate  of  nature,  and  after  a  com¬ 
petent  time  is  crofs-ploughed,  the  brake  is  applied  with 
great  fuccefs,  immediately  after  the  crofs-ploughing, 
to  reduce  the  whole  to  proper  tilth. 

Let  it  he  cbferved,  that  a  brake  with  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  teetli  than  above  mentioned,  is  improper  for- 
ground  that  is  bound  together  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
which  is  always  the  cafe  of  ground  new  broken  up  from 
its  natural  ftate.  The  brake  is  foon  choked,  and  can 
do  no  execution  till  freed  from  the  earth  it  holds.  A 
lefs  number  of  teeth  would  be  deficient  in  pulverizing 
the  foil. 

5.  The  Harrow. 

Harrows  are  commonly  confidered  as  of  no  ufe  but 
to  cover  the  feed;  but  they  have  another  ule,  fcarce  lefs 
effential,  which  is  to  prepare  land  for  the  feed.  This 
is  an  article  of  importance  for  producing  a  good  crop. 

But  how  imperfectly  either  of  thefe  purpofes  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  common  harrow,  will  appear  from  the 
following  account  of  it.  ,-5 

The  harrow  commonly  ufed  is  of  different  forms,  imperiec- 
The  firft  we  fhall  mention  has  two  bulls,  four  feet  long  tion  of  the 
and  18  inches  afunder,  with  four  wooden  teeth  in  each. 

A  fecond  has  three  bulls,  and  12  wooden  teeth.  A  "J10"' 
third  has  four  hulls,  and  20  teeth  of  wood  or  iron, 

10,  11,  or  12  inches  afunder.  Now,  in  fine  mould, 
the  laft  may  be  fufficient  for  covering  the  feed  ;  but 
none  of  them  arc  fufficient  to  prepare  for  the  feed  any 
ground  that  requires  fnfcduing.  The  only  tolerable 
form  is  that  with  iron  teeth  ;  and  the  bare  deicription 
of  its  imperfections  will  fliow  the  neeeliity  of  a  more 
perfedl  form.  In  the  firft  place,  this  harrow  is  by  far 
too  light  for  ground  new  taken  up  from  the  ftate  ol 
nature,  for  clays  hardened  with  l’pring  drought,  or 
for  other  ftubborn  foils  :  it  floats  011  the  iurface ;  and 
after  frequent  returns  in  die  fame  track,  nothing  is 
done  effcdtuallv.  In  the  next  place,  the  teeth  arc  too 
thick  let,  bv  which  the  harrow  is  apt  to  he  choked, 
efpecially  where  the  earth  is  bound  with  roots,  which 
is  commonly  the  cafe.  At  the  lame  time,  the  lightnels 
and  number  of  teeth  keep  the  harrow  upon  the  Iurface, 
and  prevent  one  of  its  capital  purpofes,  that  ol  dividing 
the  foil :  nor  will  fewer  teeth  anlwer  for  covering  the 
feed  properly.  In  the  third  place,  the  teeth  arc  too 
fhort  for  reducing  a  coarfc  foil  to  proper  tilth  ;  and 
yet  it  would  be  iu  vain  to  make  them  longer,  heeaulc 
7  tho 
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Iuftrumeuts  the  harrow  is  too 'light  for  going  deep  into  the  ground. 

°f  Further,  the  common  harrows  are  fo  ill  conilrucled,  as 
Hnfbandnv  rj^e  a(-  every  turn  one  upon  another.  Much  time  is 
loll  in  uifengaging  them.  Laftlv,  It  is  equally  unfit 
for  extirpating  weeds.  The  ground  is  frequently  fo 
hound  with  couch-grafs,  as  to  make  the  furrow-flice 
Hand  upright,  as  when  old  ley  is  ploughed :  notwith- 
Itanding  much  labour,  the  grafs  roots  keep  the  field, 
and  gain  the  vidtorv. 

A  little  reflection,  even  without  experience,  will 
make  it  evident,  that  the  fame  harrows,  whatever  be 
the  form,  can  never  anfwer  all  the  different  purpofes  ol 
harrowing,  nor  can  operate  equally  in  all  different  foils, 
rough  or  fmooth,  firm  or  loole.  The  following,  there¬ 
fore,  have  been  recommended  •,  which  are  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  adapted  for  different  purpofes.  They 
are  all  of  the  fame  weight,  drawn  each  by  two  horfes. 
Birch  is  the  bell  wood  for  them,  becaufe  it  is  cheap, 
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under  the  wood,  and  ten  and  a  halt  inches  afunder,  inftruments 
each  tooth  weighing  one  pound.  The  reft  as  in  the 
two  former  harrows. 

Thefe  harrows  are  a  confiderable  improvement.  They 
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Improved  and  not  apt  to  fplit.  The  firll  is  compofed  of  four 
harrows.  bulls,  each  four  feet  ten  inches  long,  three  and  a  quar- 
1  late 't  .  ^er  |ncjjes  broad,  and  three  and  a  half  deep  ;  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  bulls  1 1  inches  and  three  fourths ; 
fo  that  the  breadth  of  the  whole  harrow  is  four  feet. 
The  bulls  are  connected  by  four  lhcths,  which  go 
through  each  bull,  and  are  fixed  by  timber  nails  driven 
through  both.  In  each  hull,  five  teeth  are  inferted, 
ten  inches  free  under  the  bull,  and  ten  inches  afunder. 
They  are  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  of  the  brake,  and 
inferted  into  the  wood  in  the  lame  manner.  F.ach  of 
thefe  teeth  is  three  pounds  weight :  and  where  the  har¬ 
row  is  made  of  birch,  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  fix 
Hone  14  pounds  Dutch.  An  ere£t  bridle  is  fixed  at  a 
corner  of  the  harrow,  three  inches  high,  with  four  notch¬ 
es  for  drawing  higher  or  lower.  To  this  bridle  a  dou¬ 
ble  tree  is  fixed  for  two  horfes  drawing  abreall,  as  in  a 
plough.  And  to  llrengthen  the  harrow,  a  flat  rod  ol 
iron  is  nailed  upon  the  harrow  from  corner  to  corner  in 
the  line  of  the  draught. 

fig.  4.  The  fecond  harrow  confills  of  two  parts,  connected 

together  bv  a  crank  or  hinge  in  the  middle,  and  two 
chains  of  equal  length,  one  at  each  end,  which  keep 
the  two  parts  always  parallel,  and  at  the  fame  dillance 
from  each  other.  The  crank  is  fo  contrived,  as  to  al¬ 
low  the  two  parts  to  ply  to  the  ground  like  two  un¬ 
connected  harrows  •,  hut  neither  of  them  to  rife  above 
the  other,  more  than  if  they  were  a  fingle  harrow 
without  a  joint.  In  a  word,  they  may  form  an  angle 
downward,  but  not  upward.  Thus  they  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  two  harrows  in  curved  ground,  and  of  one 
weighty  harrow  in  a  plain.  This  harrow  is  compofed 
of  fix  bulls,  each  four  feet  long,  three  inches  broad, 
and  three  and  a  half  deep.  The  interval  between  the 
bulls  nine  and  a  half  inches  •,  which  makes  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  harrow,  including  the  length  of  the  crank, 
to  be  five  feet  five  inches.  Each  bull  has  five  teeth, 
nine  inches  free  under  the  wood,  and  ten  inches  afun¬ 
der.  The  weight  of  each  tooth  is  two  pounds  •,  the 
reft  as  in  the  former. 

Kg-  5-  The  third  confifts  alfo  of  two  parts,  conneCled  to¬ 

gether  like  that  laft  mentioned.  It  has- eight  bulls, 
each  four  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and 
three  deep.  The  interval  between  the  bulls  is  eight 
inches  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  whole  harrow,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  length  of  the  crank,  is  fix  feet  four  inches. 
Jn  each  bull  are  inferted  five  teeth,  feven  indies  free 


ply  to  curved  ground  like  two  unconnected  harrows  ;  Properties 
and  when  drawn  in  one  plane,  they  are  in  effeCt  one  of  thefe 
harrow  of  double  weight,  which  makes  the  teeth  pierce  harroiw 
deep  into  the  ground.  The  imperfection  of  common 
harrows,  mentioned  above,  will  fuggell  the  advantages 
of  the  fet  of  harrows  here  recommended.  The  firll  is 
proper  for  harrowing  land  that  has  long  lain  after 
ploughing,  as  where  oats  are  fown  on  a  winter  furrow, 
and  in  general  for  harrowing  ftiffland  :  it  pierces  deep 
into  the  foil  by  its  long  teeth,  and  divides  it  minutely. 

The  fecond  is  intended  for  covering  the  feed  :  its  long 
teeth  lays  the  feed  deeper  than  the  common  harrow  can 
do  ;  which  is  no  flight  advantage.  By  placing  the  feed 
confiderably  under  the  furface,  the  young  plants  are, 
on  "the  one  hand,  protected  from  too  much  heat,  and, 
on  the  other,  have  fufficiency  of  moillure.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  feed  is  fo  well  covered  that  none  of  it 
is  loft.  Seed  flightly  covered  by  the  common  harrows 
wants  moillure,  and  is  burnt  up  by  the  fun  befidc, 
that  a  proportion  of  it  is  left  upon  the  furface  uncover¬ 
ed.  The  third  harrow  fupplies  what  may  be  deficient 
in  the  fecond,  by  linoothing  the  furface,  and  covering 
the  feed  more  accurately.  The  three  harrows  make 
the  ground  finer  and  finer,  as  heckles  do  lint ;  or,  to 
ufe  a  different  comparifon,  the  firll  harrow  makes  the 
bed,  the  fecond  lays  the  feed  in  it,-  the  third  linooths 
the  clothes.  They  have  another  advantage  not  infe¬ 
rior  to  any  mentioned :  they  mix  manure  with  the  foil 
more  intimately  than  can  be  done  by  common  harrows  *, 
and  upon  fuch  intimate  mixture  depends  greatly  the  ef- 
feCt  of  manure,  as  has  already  been  explained.  To  com 
elude,  thefe  harrows  are  contrived  to  anfwer  an  efta- 
blilhed  principle  in  agriculture,  That  fertility  depends 
greatly  on  pulverizing  the  foil,  and  on  an  intimate 
mixture  of  manure  with  it,  whether  dung,  lime,  marl, 
or  any  other. 

The  Chain  and  Scrciv  harrow.  Fig.  8.  is  the  plan  Plate  TI*. 
of  a  harrow  alfo  invented  by  Mr  Sandilands,  and  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  the  chain  and  [crew 
harrow.  Its  properties  are,  that  if  your  ridges  be 
high,  and  you  wifli  to  harrow  them  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  by  lengthening  the  chain  (which  the  ferew  com¬ 
mands),  the  harrow,  when  drawn  along,  forms  an  angle 
downwards,  and  miffes  none  of  the  curve  of  the  ridge, 
fo  far  as  it  extends  (which  may  he  nine  feet,  the  di- 
ftance  from  A  to  B.  The  extent,  in  the  contrary  di- 
redtion,  is  five  feet  fix  inches).  When  the  crowns  of 
the  ridges  have  got  what  is  thought  a  fufficient  harrow¬ 
ing  lengthwife,  you  Ihorten  the  chain  by  the  ferew, 
which  forms  an  angle  upwards  ;  the  harrow  is  then 
drawn  by  the  horfes,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  furrow  ; 
which  completely  harrows  it,  and  the  fide  of  the  ridges, 
if  18  feet  broad. 

When  you  want  to  harrow  even  ground  or  high 
ridges  acrofs  with  the  ferew,  you  can  bring  the  harrow 
to  be  horizontal,  fo  as  to  work  as  a  folid  harrow  with¬ 
out  a  joint. 

The  teeth  are  formed  and  fixed  in  the  common  man¬ 
ner,  fquare,  not  in  the  falhion  of  coulters  5  and  are  nine 
or  ten  inches  below  the  wood,  and  of  fuch  ftrength  as 
it  is  thought  the  land  requires.  The  teeth  cut,  or  ra¬ 
ther 
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laftrum  nts  tlier  tear,  the  ground  at  every  four  inches  without  va- 
of  riation,  though  feemingly  placed  irregularly ;  and  this 
ll  ifb-inriiy.  without  any  rilk  of  choking,  except  fometimes  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  angles,  where  the  teeth  ai'e  ncceffarily  near  each 
other  ;  but  which  may  be  cleaned  with  the  greateft 
eafe,  by  raifmg  them  a  little  from  the  ground.  The 
figures  i,  2,  &c.  point  out  where  the  12  teeth  on  eacli 
fide  of  the  harrow  are  placed. 

Where  a  ftrong  brake-harrow  is  not  neceflary,  by 
making  the  teeth  lliorter  and  lighter  you  may  have  48 
teeth,  which  will  tear  the  ground  at  every  two  inches, 
cover  the  feed  well,  and  make  a  fine  mould. 

Tt  is  recommended,-  that  harrows  for  every  purpofe, 
and  of  any  fize,  be  made  on  the  above  principle  ;  by 
which  no  tooth  can  ever  follow  the  track  of  another, 
and  all  of  them  will  be  kept  conftantly  adling. 

6.  The  Roller. 
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The  roller.  The  roller  is  an  inftrument  of  capital  ufe  in  hufban- 
drv,  though,  till  of  late  years,  fcarcely  known  in  ordi¬ 
nary  practice  ;  and  where  introduced,  it  is  commonly 
fix  flight  as  ,to  have  very  little  e fleet. 

Rollers  arc  of  different  kinds  ;  (lone,  call-iron,  wood. 
Each  of  thefe  has  its  advantages.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  thefe  la.il,  conltrudted  in  the  following  manner  : 
Take  the  body  of  a  tree,  fix  feet  ten  inches  long,  the 
larger  the  better,  made  as  near  a  perfedt  cylinder  as 
poflible.  Surround  this  cylinder  with  three  rows  of 
fillies,  one  row  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  end. 
Line  thefe  fillies  with  planks  of  wood  equally  long  with 
the  roller,  and  l'o  narrow  as  to  ply  into  a  circle.  Bind 
them  fall  together  with  iron  rings.  Beech  wood  is  the 
bell,  being  hard  and  tough.  The  roller,  thus  mount¬ 
ed,  ought  to  have  a  diameter  of  three  feet  ten  inches. 
It  has  a  double  pair  of  ihafts  for  two  horfes  abreaft. 
Thefe  are  fufficient  in  level  ground  :  in  ground  not  le¬ 
vel,  four  horfes  may  be  neceflary.  The  roller  without 
the  fliafts  ought  to  weigh  200  Hone  Dutch  ;  and  the 
large  diameter  makes  this  great  weight  eafy  to  be 
,  drawn. 

Seafons  for  Rolling  w'heat  in  the  month  of  April  is  an  import- 
rolling.  ant  article  in  loofe  foil  ;  as  the  winter  rains  preiling 
down  the  foil  leave  many  roots  in  the  air.  Barley 
ought  to  be  rolled  immediately  after  the  feed  is  fown  j 
efpecially  where  grafs  feeds  are  fown  with  it.  The 
bell  time  for  rolling  a  gravelly  foil,  is  as  foon  as  the 
mould  is  fo  dry  as  to  bear  the  roller  without  clinging 
to  it.  A  clay  foil  ought  neither  to  be  tilled,  harrowed, 
nor  rolled,  till  the  field  be  perfectly  dry.  And  as 
rolling  a  clay  foil  is  chiefly  intended  for  fmoothing  the 
furface,  a  dry  feafon  may  be  patiently  waited  for,  even 
till  the  crop  be  three  inches  high.  There  is  the  greater 
reafon  for  this  precaution,  becaufe  much  rain  imme¬ 
diately  after  rolling  is  apt  to  cake  the  furface  when 
drought  follows.  Oats  in  a  light  foil  may  be  rolled 
immediately  after  the  feed  is  fown,  'unlefs  the  ground 
be  fo  wet  as  to  cling  to  the  roller.  In  a  clay  foil,  de¬ 
lay  rolling  till  the  grain  be  above  ground.  The  lum¬ 
per  time  for  flowing  grafs  feeds  in  an  oat  field,  is  when 
the  grain  is  three  inches  high  ;  and  rolling  lliould  im¬ 
mediately  fucceed,  whatever  the  foil  be.  Flax  ought 
to  be  rolled  immediately  after  flowing.  This  fhould 
never  be  neglected  ;  for  it  makes  the  feed  pnlli  equally, 
and  prevents  after-growth  j  the  bad  effect  of  which  is 
sifiblc  in  every  Hep  of  the  procefs  for  d  re  fling  flax.  The 
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firll  year’s  crop  of  fown  graffes  ought  to  be  rolled  as  Inftrumenu- 
early  the  next  fpring  as  the  ground  will  bear  the  horfes.  of 
It  fixes  all  the  roots  precifely  as  in  the  cafe  of  wheat.  Husbandry. 
Rolling  the  fecond  and  third  crops  in  loofe  foil  is  an 
ufeful  wyork ;  though  not  fo  effential  as  rolling  the  firfl 
crop.  jg3 

In  the  firfl  place,  rolling  renders  a  loofe  foil  more  Effects  of 
compact  and  folid  ;  which  encourages  the  growth  0f  ro^nS' 
plants,  by  making  the  earth  clap  clofe  to  every  part  of 
every  root.  Nor  need  we  be  afraid  of  rendering  the 
foil  too  compact  •,  for  no  roller  that  can  be  drawn  by 
two  or  four  horfes  will  have  that  effect.  In  the  next 
place,  rolling  keeps  in  the  moillure,  and  hinders 
drought  to  penetrate.  This  effect  is  of  great  moment. 

In  a  dry  feafon,  it  may  have  the  difference  of  a  good 
crop,  or  no  crop,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  light.  In  the 
third  place,  the  rolling  grafs  feeds,  befules  the  foregoing 
advantages,  facilitates  the  mowing  for  hay  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  advantages  of  this  practice  will 
lead  farmers  to  mow  their  corn  alfo,  which  will  increafe 
the  quantity  of  flraw  both  for  food  and  for  the  dung¬ 
hill. 

There  is  a  fmall  roller  for  breaking  clods  in  land  in¬ 
tended  for  barley.  The  common  way  is,  to  break 
clods  with  a  mell ;  which  requires  manv  hands,  and  is  a 
laborious  work.  This  roller  performs  the  work  more 
effectually,  and  at  much  lefs  expence  :  let  a  harrowing 
precede^  which  will  break  the  clods  a  little  ;  and  after 
lying  a  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half,  to  dry,  this  roller  will 
diffolve  them  into  powder.  This,  however,  does  not 
fuperfede  the  ufe  of  the  great  roller  after  all  the -other 
articles  are  finifhed,  in  order  to  make  the  foil  compact, 
and  to  keep  out  the  fummer  drought.  A  Hone  roller 
four  feet  long,  and  fifteen  inches  diameter,  drawn  by 
one  horfle,  is  fufficient  to  break  clods  that  are  eafily  dif- 
folved  by  preffure.  The  ufe  of  this  roller  in  preparing 
land  for  barley  is  gaining  ground  daily,  even  among 
ordinary  tenants,  who  have  become  fenfible  both  of  the 
expence  and  toil  of  ufing  wooden  mells.  But  in  a  clay 
foil,  the  clods  are  fometimes  too  firm,  or  too  tough,  to 
he  fubdued  by  fo  light  a  machine.  In  that  cafe,  a  roller 
of  the  fame  fize,  but  of  a  different  conllruiftion,  is  ne» 
ceffarv.  It  ought  to  be  furrounded  with  circles  of  iron, 
fix  inches  afunder,  and  feven  inches  deep ;  which  will 
cut  even  the  moll  ftubborn  clods,  and  reduce  them  to 
powder.  Let  not  this  inftrument  be  confidered  as  a 
finical  refinement.  In  a  fliff  clav  it  may  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  a  plentiful  or  fcantv  crop. 

7.  The  Fallow-cleansing  Machine.  I(f 

This  was  invented  by  Mr  Aaron  Ogden,  a  fnuth^|'u^4'<w' 
at  Afliton-under-Line,  near  Manchefter  in  Lancafl)ire.m.lc|)jn(T 
It  is  intended  for  cleanfing  fallows  from  weeds, .  &c, Plate  IX. 
which  exhauft  the  riches  of  the  foil.  A,  A,  is  the  frame  jfig-  5- 
B,  the  firfl.  roller  \  C,  the  fecond  ditto  ;  in  which  lull  are 
two  cranks  to  move  the  arms,  D,  D,  which  work  the  rake 
up  the  directors  fixed  on  the  plank  E.  The  under  fide  of 
the  lower  ends  or  (hares  of  thefe  directors  are  (harp,  to 
cut  the  clods  and  let  them  come  on  the  upper  fide.  Each 
alternate  heel  of  the  (hare  is  longer  than  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  one,  that  they  may  not  have  more  than  one  half  to 
cut  at  once.  At  the  back  of  the  plank  E  are  two  ferews 
to  let  it  loofe,  that  the  directors  may  be  fet  higher  or 
lower.  The  ffiares  are  to  penetrate  the  ground  two  or 
three  inches,  to  raifc  the  quicks  till  the  rake  I,  1, 

-  fetches 
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Inftruments  fetches  them  into  the  cart  11,  where  a  man  muft  be 
of  ready  with  a  muck-hook  to  clear  them  backward  when 

Ilufbandry.  gathered.  In  the  rake  I  are  two  teeth  for  every  fpace 
v  of  the  directors,  that  Hones,  &c.  may  be  gathered 
without  damage.  K,  K,  are  two  llaples,  by  which 
the  machine  is  drawn  :  under  them  at  h  are  two  hooks, 
placed  low  to  raife  the  machine  in  turning,  by  the  help 
of  the  traces  ;  and  the  axletree  of  the  cart  fliould  be 
fixed  upon  a  pin,  that  it  may  turn  like  a  waggon. 
F,  F,  are  the  triggers  to  throw  tire  rake  behind  the 
roots.  The  long  teeth  at  G,  G,  are  to  cleanfe  the 
roller  C.  I,  I,  is  the  rake  which  gathers  up  the  weeds 
into  the  cart  IT,  and  is  drawn  above  the  trigger  F  by 
the  working  of  the  arms  II,  exprefied  by  the  dotted 
lines  at  cl  cf,  i  i  i.  The  triggers  F,  of  which  there  is 
one  on  each  iide,  move  on  the  pivots  a ;  i'o  that  when 
the  points  b  of  the  rake  I  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
directors  E  to  the  part  marked  c,  the  trigger,  giving 
way,  permits  the  rake  to  pals but  immediately  tail¬ 
ing,  the  rake  returns  along  the  upper  furface  of  the 
trigger  marked  e,  e,  and  of  courfe  falls  on  the  weeds 
■when  it  comes  to  the  end,  a  little  beyond  the  pivot  a. 
The  reader  will  ohferve,  that  the  boarding  is  taken 
away  on  one  fide,  in  the  Plate,  in  order  to  give  a  more 
perfect  view  of  the  inner  parts  of  the  machine  ;  and 
in  fact  it  would  perhaps  be  better  if  all  the  hoarding, 
marked  L,  L,  L,  was  taken  away,  and  frame-work 
put  in  its  Head.  The  cart  FI  might  undoubtedly  alfo 
be  made  lighter.  The  wheels  M,  M,  appear  in  the 
Plate  to  be  made  of  lolid  wood  :  but  there  is  no  ne- 
cellity  they  fliould  be  fo.  At  N,  is  another  view  of 
the  roller  C,  by  which  the  difpofition  of  the  fpikes 
may  he  ealilv  comprehended.  Suppote  the  circle  O, 
deferibed  by  the  end  of  the  roller  N,  to  be  divided  by 
four  flraight  lines  into  eight  equal  fegments,  are  repre- 
fented  at  P.  Let  the  fame  be  done  at  the  other  end  of 
the  roller,  and  parallel  lines  be  drawn  from  one  corrc- 
l'ponding  point  to  the  other  the  length  ol  the  roller  ; 
mark  the  points  with  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  ; 
afterwards  draw  oblique  lines,  as  from  1,  at  the  end  of 
O,  to  2,  at  the  other  end,  and  from  2  to  3,  8cc.  ;  on 
thefe  oblique  lines  the  fpikes  are  to  be  fixed  at  equal 
diHances,  in  eight  circles,  deferibed  on  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  -of  the  roller.  The  fpikes  of  the  i'mall  roller  P 
are  fixed  in  the  fame  manner,  except  that  the  diameter 
being  fmaller,  there  are  only  fix  inllead  of  eight  rows. 

II  is  another  view  of  the  directors,  with  the  plank  E 
on  which  they  are  fixed  ;  and  S  is  a  fcCtion  of  a  part 
of  the'  plank,  with  one  of  the  directors  as  fixed,  in 
which  may  be  feen  the  heel  m,  from  whence  to  the 
point  of  the  fliare  n  is  a  fliarp  cutting  edge.  See  the 
lame  letters  in  figure  E.  At  T  is  one  of  the  long 
teeth  to  be  feen  at  G  •,  it  is  bent  towards  the  roller  C, 
which  it  ferves  to  cleanfe.  When  the  end  of  the  rake 
6,  after  rifing  above  c,  is  puflied,  by  the  motion  of  the 
arms  D,  D,  along  the  upper  part  e,  e,  of  the  trigger 
F,  and  comes  to  the  end  beyond  a;  as  it  falls,  the 
part  of  the  arm  marked  0  reils  in  the  notch  p,  till  it 
is  again  raifed  by  the  motion  of  the  roller  C  with  the 
rake.  The  roller  C  is  to  he  one  foot  in  diameter,'  the 
fpike  nine  inches  long,  that  they  may  go  through  the 
farrow  (if  the  foil  fliould  be  loofe)  into  the  hard  earth, 
the  more  effectually  to  work  the  rake,  which  other- 
wile  might  be  fo  overcharged  as  to  caufe  the  roller  to 
drag  without  turning.  In  the  rake-ends  b  there  fhould 
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he  pivots,  with  rollers  or  pullers  on,  to  go  in  the  inftruments 
groove,  to  take  off  the  friction ;  and  they  would  like-  of 
wife  take  the  triggers  more  furely  as  the  rake  comes  Hutbandry. 
back.  The  rake  fhould  alfo  be  hung  fo  far  backward, 
that  when  it  is  fallen,  the  arms  of  it  may  lie  in  the 
fame  plane  or  parallel  with  the  directors,  on  which  it 
comes  up  (which  will  require  the  frame  to  be  two  inches 
longer  in  the  model).  This  will  caufe  the  rake  to  fall 
heavier,  and  drive  the  teeth  into  the  roots,  and  bring 
them  up  without  (battering.  Thefe  teeth  mult  be 
made  of  Heel,  very  fine,  and  fo  long  as  to  reach  down 
to  the  plank  on  which  the  directors  are  fixed,  that  is 
to  fay,  fix  inches  long  (the  directors  are  alio  to  be 
made  fix  inches  broad  above  the  plank).  The  rake- 
head  fliould  alfo  fall  a  little  before  the  crank  is  at  its 
extremity,  which  will  caufe  the  rake  to  pufli  forward 
to  let  the  teeth  come  into  the  roots.  The  rake-tecth 
muft  drop  in  the  fame  plane  with  the  roller  and  wheels, 
or  on  the  furface  of  the  earth..  No  more  fpace  fliould 
be  given  from  the  roller  C  to  the  long  teeth  at  GG, 
than  that  the  rake  may  juft  mils  the  fpikes  of  the  rol¬ 
ler  C  and  fall  on  the  places  before  mentioned.  As  the 
lirH  roller  B  was  inte  nded  to  cleanfe  the  fecond  Cniore 
than  for  any  other  ufe,  it  may  be  omitted  when  the  riia- 
cliine  is  made  in  large,  as  Mr  Ogden  has  lately  found 
that  the  long  teeth  at  GG  anlwer  the  end  alone,  and 
this  renders  the  machine  about  a  fixtli  fliorter.  Now, 
to  fuit  anv  fort  of  earth,  there  fliould  be  to  each  ma¬ 
chine  three  planks,  with  dire  dors  at  different  fpaces  to 
ufe  occafionally  ;  in  the  fuff,  the  fpaces  between  the  di¬ 
rectors  fliould  be  eight  inches  wide,  in  the  iccond  iix, 
and  in  the  third  four.  This  will  anlwer  the  fame  end 
as  having  io  many  machines. 

As  there  may  be  fome  objections  to  the  rake  not  leav¬ 
ing  the  roots  when  it  has  brought  them  up,  Mr  Ogden 
lias  leveral  methods  ol  cleanfing  it  j  but  as  he  would 
make  it  as  fimple  as  poffible,  he  choofcs  to  let  it  be  with¬ 
out  them  at  prefen 1 j  but  fuppofe  it  fliould  bring  iome 
roots  back  again  with  it,  it  will  probably  loie  them  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  back  to  the  extremity  •,  whence  they  will  lie 
light,  and  be  but  of  little  detriment  to  the  others  com¬ 
ing  up.  Mr  Ogden  would  have  the  full  machine  made 
four  feet  fix  inches  wide,  the  teeth  divided  into  equal 
fpaces,  the  outfides  into  half  fpaces. 


8.  The  new-invented  Patent  Univerfal  Sowing 


Machine. 

iffy 

This  machine,  whether  made  to  be  worked  by  hand,  Umverial 
drawn  by  a  horfe,  or  fixed  to  a  plough,  and  uled  with  e 

it,  is  extremely  fimple  in  the  conffruCtion,  and  not  pjate  ^  ’ 
liable  to  be  put  out  of  order  j  as  there  is  but  one  fig.  1.2.11 
movement  to  direCt  the  whole,  nor  does  it  require  any 
(kill  in  working.  It  will  low  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
clover,  cole-feed,  hemp,  flax,  canary,  rape,  turnip,  bo¬ 
lides  a  great  variety  of  other  kinds  of  grain  and  ieeds, 
broad-cafl,  with  an  accuracy  hitherto  unknown.  It 
is  equally  ufeful  in  the  new  hufbandry,  particularly 
when  fixed  to  a  plough  5  it  will  then  drill  a  more  exten- 
five  variety  of  grain,  pulfe,  and  feed,  through  every 
gradation,  with  regard  to  quantity,  and  deliver  each 
kind  with  greater  regularity  than  any  drill-plough 
whatever.  When  itfed  in  this  manner,  it  will  likewife 
he  found  of  the  utmoft  fervice  to  farmers  who  are  par¬ 
tial  to  the  old  hufl>an<jry,  as,  among  many  other  very 
valuable  and  peculiar  properties,  it  will  not, only  fow 

in 
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iiiilru meuts  in  the  broad-caft  way  with  the  mod  Angular  exactnefs, 
of  but  lave  the  expence  of  a  feedfman ;  the  feed  being 
H"foandry.,  fown  either  over  or  under  furrow  (at  pleafure),  and  the 
land  ploughed,  at  the  fame  operation. 

Perhaps  a  fair  and  decilive  experiment  for  afcertain- 
ing  the  fuperior  advantage  of  broad-cafting  or  drilling 
any  particular  crop,  was  never  before  fo  practicable;  as 
the  feed  may  now  be  put  in  with  the  utmoll  degree  of 
regularity,  in  both  methods  of  culture,  by  the  fame 
machine  ;  confequently  the  feed  will  be  fown  in  both 
cafes  w'ith  equal  accuracy,  without  which  it  is  impol- 
lible  to  make  a  juft  decifion. 

The  excellence  of  this  machine  confifts  in  fpreading 
any  given  quantity  of  feed  over  any  given  number  of 
acres  with  a  mathematical  exactnefs,  which  cannot  be 
done  by  hand  ;  by  which  a  great  laving  may  be  made 
in  feeding  the  ground,  as  well  as  benefiting  the  ex¬ 
pected  crop. 

There  has  always  been  a  difficulty  in  fowing  turnip 
feed  with  any  degree  of  exactnefs,  both  from  the  mi- 
nutenefs  of  the  feed,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity 
required  to  be  town  on  an  acre.  Here  the  machine 
has  a  manifeft  advantage,  as  it  may  be  fet  to  low  the 
leaft  quantity  ever  required  on  an  acre ;  and  with  an 
accuracy  the  heft  feedfman  can  never  attain  to. 

It  will  alfo  low  clover,  cole,  flax,  and  every  other  kind 
of  lmall  feed,  with  the  utmoft  degree  of  regularity. 

It  will  likewife  broad-caft  beans,  peal’e,  and  tares,  or 
drill  them  with  the  greateft  exactnefs,  particularly  when 
conftructed  to  be  uled  with  a  plough. 

Another  advantage  attending  the  ufe  of  this  machine 
is,  that  the  wind  can  have  no  efled  on  the  falling  of 
the  feed. 

Of  the  Machine  when  made  to  be  vfed  without  a 
Plough ,  and  to  be  drawn  by  a  Horje. — It  may  in 
this  cafe  be  made  of  different  lengths  at  the  defire  of 
Fig.  2.  the  purchafer.  The  upper  part  AAA  A,  contains 
the  hoppers  from  which  the  grain  or  feed  defcends  into 
the  lpouts.  The  feveral  fpouts  all  reft  upon  a  bar, 
which  hangs  and  plays  freely  by  two  diagonal  fupport- 
ers  BB  ;  a  trigger  fixed  to  this  bar  bears  a  catch-wheel ; 
this  being  fixed  on  the  axle,  occafions  a  regular  and 
continual  motion,  or  jogging  of  the  fpouts,  quicker  or 
flower  in  proportion  to  the  pace  of  the  perfon  fowing 
with  it  drives  ;  and  oi  courfe,  if  he  quickens  his  pace, 
the  bar  will  receive  a  greater  number  of  ftrokes  from 
the  catch-wheel,  and  the  grain  or  feed  will  feed  the 
fafter.  It  he  drives  flower,  by  receiving  fewer  ftrokes, 
the  contrary  mull  take  place.  In  going  along  the 
fide  ot  a  hill,  the  ftrength  of  the  ftroke  is  corrected  by 
a  fpring  which  acts  with  more  or  lets  power,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  machine  is  more  or  lefs  from  a  horizon¬ 
tal  poiition,  and  counteracts  the  difference  of  gravity  in 
the  bar,  fo  that  it  preffes,  in  all  fituations,  with  a  pro¬ 
per  force  againft  the  catch-wheel.  The  fpring  is  un- 
neceffary  if  the  land  be  pretty  level.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  machine  is  placed  an  apron  or  fiielf  in  a  Hoping 
pofition  •,  and  the  corn  or  feed,  by  falling  thereon  from 
the  fpouts  above,  is  feattered  about  in  everv  direction 
under  the  machine,  and  covers  the  ground  in  a  moll 
regular  and  uniform  manner. 

To  fow  the  corn  or  teed  in  drills,  there  are  moveable 
fpouts  (fee  fig.  10.),  which  are  fixed  on  or  taken  off 
at  pleaiure,  to  direct  the  feed  from  the  upper  lpout  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
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The  machine  is  regulated  for  fowing  any  particular  Inftruments 
quantity  of  feed  on  an  acre  by  a  brafs  Aider,  A,  fig.  7.  of 
fixed  by  lcrews  againft  a  brafs  bridge  on  each  of  the  Hufoaiidry. 
lpouts.  The  machine  is  prevented  from  feeding  while '  v 
turning  at  the  ends,  by  only  removing  the  lever  E, 
fig.  2.  out  of  the  channel  G,  to  another  at  H,  on  the 
right  hand  of  it,  which  carries  back  the  bar  from  the 
catch-wheel,  and  occafions  the  motion  of  the  lpouts  to 
ceafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  brings  them  upon  a  level 
by  the  action  of  the  diagonal  fupporters ;  fo  that  no 
com  or  feed  can  fall  from  them. 

The  machine  in  this  form  is  particularly  ufeful  for 
broad-calling  clover  upon  barley  or  wheat ;  or  for  fow¬ 
ing  any  other  kind  of  feed,  where  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  land  ffiould  firft  be  harrowed  exceedingly  fine  and 
even. 

Manner  of  vfing  the  Machine  when  drawn  by  a 
Horfe . — Place  the  machine  about  two  feet  from  the 
ends  of  the  farrows  where  you  intend  it  ffiall  begin  to 
fow.  Fill  the  hoppers  with  feed,  and  drive  it  forwards 
with  the  outfide  wheel  in  the  firft  furrow-.  When  you 
are  at  the  end  of  the  length,  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
field,  lift  the  lever  E,  fig.  2.  into  the  channel  H,  and 
the  machine  will  inftantly  flop  fow-ing.  Drive  it  on 
about  two  feet,  and  then  turn.  Fill  the  hoppers  again 
if  neceffary  •,  then  remove  the  lever  back  again  into  the 
channel  G,  and  in  returning,  let  the  outfide  wheel  of 
the  machine  go  one  furrow  within  the  track  which 
was  made  by  it,  in  palling  from  the  oppofite  end ;  as, 
for  example,  if  the  wheel  paffed  dov-n  the  eighth  fur¬ 
row  from  the  outfide  of  the  field,  let  it  return  in  the 
feventh  ;  and  in  every-  following  length  let  the  outfide 
wheel  always  run  one  furrow  within  the  track  made  by 
the  fame  wheel :  becaufe  the  breadth  fown  is  about  nine 
inches  lefs  than  the  diftance  between  the  wheels. 

Let  the  machine  be  kept  in  a  perpendicular  fitua- 
tion.  If  the  farmer  wifhes  to  fow-  more  or  lefs  feed 
on  any  one  part  of  the  field  than  the  other,  it  is  only 
railing  the  handles  a  little  higher,  or  finking  them  a 
little  lower  than  ufual,  and  it  will  occafion  a  fufficient 
alteration  ;  and  ffiould  the  laft  turn  be  lefs  in  breadth 
than  the  machine,  thofe  fpouts  which  are  not  wanted 
may  be  taken  up  from  the  bar,  and  prevented  from 
feeding,  by  turning  the  nob  above  them. 

Alfo,  when  the  land  required  to  be  fown  has  what  is 
called  a  vent,  that  is,  when  the  fides  of  the  field  run  in 
an  oblique  line  to  the  furrows,  which  by  this  means 
are  unequal  in  length  ;  the  fpouts  mull  be  taken  up  01- 
let  down  in  liicceffion  by  turning  the  knobs,  as  that 
part  of  the  machine  where  they  are  placed  arrives  at 
the  ends  of  the  furrows.  This  is  done  while  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  going  forwards. 

If  the  land  be  tolerably  level,  the  machine  may  be 
fixed  by  the  ferew  in  the  front,  and  the  machine  may- 
then  be  ufed  by  any  common  harrow  boy. 

Method  of  regulating  the  Machine.— In  each  fpout  is 
fixed  a  bridge  (fee  fig.  7.),.  with  an  aperture  in  it,  B, 
for  the  grain  or  feed  to  pafs  through.  This  aperture  is 
enlarged  or  contracted  by  a  Aider,  A,  which  paffes  over 
it ;  and,  when  properly  fixed  for  the  quantity  of  feed 
defigned  to  be  fown  on  an  acre,  is  faftened  by  means 
of  two  ftrong  ferews  firmly  againft  the  bridge.  This 
is  made  ufe  of  in  fowing  all  kinds  of  feed,  where  it  is 
required  to  fow  from  one  bufliel  upwards  on  an  acre. 

To  fow  one,  two,  three  gallons,  or  any  of  the  inter- 
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Inltruments  mediate  quantities,  as  of  clover,  cole-feed,  &c.  the 
of  brafs  plate,  fig.  6.  is  placed  between  the  bridge  and  the 
Hufbandry.^  (]jcierj  with  the  largeft  aperture  B  downwards,  which 
aperture  is  enlarged  or  contracted  by  the  Aider  as  be¬ 
fore.  To  fow  turnips,  the  fame  plate  is  placed  between 
the  bridge  and  the  Aider,  with  its  fmalleft  aperture  A 
downwards,  and  the  hollow  part  about  the  fame  aper¬ 
ture  inwards. 

Fig.  8.  is  a  view  of  the  regulator,  by  which  the 
apertures  in  the  feveral  fpouts  are  all  fet  exactly  alike, 
with  the  utmoft  eafe,  to  make  them  feed  equally.  The 
extreme  height  of  the  largeft  aperture  is  equal  to  the 
breadth  AB,  and  the  breadth  at  C  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  fmalleft  aperture  ufed,  viz.  that  for  tur¬ 
nips.  The  fide  AC  is  divided  into  6o  equal  parts, 
and  on  it  moves  the  Aider  or  horfe  I)  ;  which  being 
placed  at  any  particular  degree,  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  required  to  be  fown  on  an  acre,  is  fixed 
upon  it,  by  a  fcrew  on  the  fide  of  the  Aider  or  horfe. 
When  this  is  done,  the  end  of  the  regulator  is  put 
through  the  aperture  in  the  bridge  or  plate  (whichever 
is  intended  to  be  ufed),  and  the  Aider  againft  the  bridge 
in  the  l'pout,  railed  by  it,  till  it  flops  againft  the  horfe 
on  the  regulator  :  then  the  Aider  is  faftened  againft 
the  bridge  firmly  by  the  two  fcrew'S  ;  care  being  taken 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  Hand  nearly  fquare. 

By  this  means  the  fpouts  (being  all  fixed  in  the  fame 
manner)  will  feed  equally. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  fize  of  the  apertures, 
and  confequently  the  quantity  of  feed  to  be  fown  on  an 
acre,  may  be  regulated  with  a  far  greater  accuracy 
than  is  required  in  common  practice. 

The  fpouts  may  be  regulated  with  the  utmoft  nicety, 
in  five  minutes,  to  fow  each  'particular  feed,  for  the 
whole  feafon.  But  a  little  practice  will  enable  any  per- 
fon,  who  poffeffes  but  a  very  moderate  capacity,  to 
make  the  fpouts  feed  equally,  even  without  ufing  the 
regulator  (a). 

Of  the  Machine,  when  made  to  he  ufed  by  Hand. — 
The  difference  of  the  machine  in  this  cafe  is,  that  it  is 
made  lighter,  with  but  three  fpouts,  without  {hafts, 
and  is  driven  forwards  by  the  bandies.  It  hath  alfo  a 
bolt  in  front,  which  being  pufhed  in  by  the  thumb,  re- 
leafes  the  machine ;  fo  that  it  can  then  eafily  be  placed 
in  a  perpendicular  pofition.  This  alteration  is  necef- 
fary  to  keep  the  handles  of  a  convenient  height,  in 
fowing  up  and  down  a  hill,  where  the  Aope  is  confider- 
able  ;  and  is  done  while  the  machine  is  turning  at  the 
end  of  the  length.  The  method  of  regulating  and 
ufing  it  is  the  fame  as  when  made  to  be  drawn  by  a 
horfe. 
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Of  the  Machine,  when  confiruEied  to  be  ufed  with  a  Infbuments 
Plough. — This  is,  without  doubt,  the  moft  ufeful  ap-  of 
plication  of  the  machine  5  and  it  can  be  fixed  without  Hulbandry. 
difficulty  to  any  kind  of  plough,  in  the  fame  maimer  as  * 
to  that  reprefented  in  fig.  1, 

The  advantages  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  it  are  great 
and  numerous ;  for,  belide  the  increafe  iu  the  crop, 
which  will  be  entered  by  the  feeds  being  broad-caft 
with  a  mathematical  nicety,  a  large  proportion  of  feed 
(the  value  of  which  alone,  in  a  few  months,  will  amount 
to  more  than  the  price  of  the  machine)  and  the  feeds- 
man’s  labour  will  be  faved.  The  feed  may  likewife  be 
fown  either  under  or  over  furrow ;  or  one  caft  each 
way,  as  is  pradtifed  by  fome  farmers.  The  feeds  alfo, 
being  caft  by  the  machine  upon  the  frefli  ploughed 
land,  mav  be  immediately  harrowed  in,  before  the 
mould  has  loft  any  part  of  its  moifture ;  which  in  a  dry 
feafon  will  greatly  promote  the  crop.  In  drilling  any 
kind  of  grain,  pulie,  or  feed,  it  pofieffes  every  property 
that  can  be  wiffied  for  in  the  heft  drill-plough,  nor  wilh 
it  (as  moft  of  them  do)  bruife  the  feed,  or  feed  irre¬ 
gularly'.  The  conftruction  of  the  machine  is  the  fame 
as  the  large  ones,  except  being  made  with  one  hopper 
and  l’pout  inftead  of  feveral,  and  the  apron  moveable 
inftead  of  being  fixed,  as  may  be  feen  by  infpe&ing 
fig.  4.  The  only  alteration  neceffary  to  make  the 
machine  broad-caft  or  drill  is,  in  the  former  cafe  to- 
place  the  apron  B,  fig.  x.  at  the  bottom  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  upon  the  hooks  FF,  doping  either  towards  the 
furrows  or  the  unploughcd  land,  according  as  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  fow  the  feed  either  over  or  under  furrow. 

\\  henever  the  apron  is  required  to  be  ffiifted,  it  is 
done  in  lefs  than  a  fecond  of  time  ;  as  it  only  requires 
to  be  moved  up  or  down  with  the  hand,  when  a  catch 
fixes  it. 

To  prepare  it  for  drilling,  inftead  of  the  apron,  place 
the  long  l’pout,  fig.  10.  upon  the  brackets,  on  the  front 
of  the  machine,  by  the  ears  AA,  to  receive  the  feed 
from  the  upper  fpout,  and  fallen  the  lower  end  of  it, 
by  a  fmall  cord,  to  that  hook  upon  which  the  apron  is 
hung  for  broad-cafting  which  is  next  the  plough  (fee 
fig.  3.)  ;  the  feed  will  then  be  diredted  by  the  long 
fpout,  to  the  centre  of  the  furrow,  near  the  heel  of  the 
plough.  The  fpring  for  correcting  the  ftrength  of  the 
ftroke,  is  neceffary  only  when  they  are  required  to  go 
along  the  fide  of  a  confiderable  declivity.  The  ma¬ 
chine,  when  fixed  to  a  plough,  does  not  require  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  Ikill  in  ufing,  as  nothing  is  necefl’ary 
but  to  keep  the  hopper  filled,  which  will  contain  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  feed  to  go  upwards  of  140  rods,  be¬ 
fore  it  will  want  refilling,  when  three  bulhels  and  a 
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(a)  Proper  directions  are  given  with  each  machine  for  ufing  it,  as  alfo  for  fixing  the  Aiders  to  fow  any  parti¬ 
cular  quantity  of  corn  or  feed  on  an  acre,  fo  as  to  enable  any  perfon  to  fet  the  fpouts. 

The  prices  of  the  machine  (exclufive  of  the  packing  cafes)  are  as  follow.  If  conftrudled  to  be  ufed  with  a 
fingle-furrow  plough ;  the  wheel,  with  the  axle  and  cheeks  fteeled,  ftrap,  regulator,  brafs-plates  for  broad-caft¬ 
ing  or  drilling  turnips,  lucerne,  tares,  wheat,  barley,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  every  article  neceffary  for  fixing  it  inclu¬ 
ded,  three  guineas  and  a  half.  If  made  with  a  fpring  (for  fowing  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  where  the  dope  is  confi-. 
derable),  but  which  is  very  rarely  neceffary,  five  {hillings  more.  If  made  to  be  fixed  to  any  double-furrow 
plough,  four  guineas  and  a  half. 

The  large  machine,  fig.  2.  when  made  to  broad-caft  feven  furrows  at  a  time  and  to  be  drawn  by  a  horfe, 
eight  guineas  and  a  half.  If  conftrudted  to  fow  five  furrows  at  a  time,  and  to  be  ufed  by  hand,  fix  guineas. 
Thefe  are  alfo  five  {hillings  more  if  made  with  a  fpring. 
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juftnimcnts  half  are  fown  on  an  acre.  The  accuracy  with  which 
of  it  will  broad-caft,  may  in  fome  meafure  be  conceived, 
Hufbandry.  l,y  confidering  that  the  feed  regularly  deicends  upon 
the  apron  or  flielf,  and  is  from  thence  fcattered  upon 
the  ground,  in  quantity  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
fpeed  of  the  plough  :  all’o  that  each  call  fpreads  to  the 
third  furrow ;  and  by  this  means  fliuts  upon  the  laft. 
In  this  manner  it  is  continually  filling  up  till  the  whole 
field  is  completely  covered  \  l'o  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
leave  the  fmalleft  fpace  without  its  proper  quantity  of 
feed. 

When  the  plough  is  wanted  for  any  other  purpofe, 
the  machine,  with  the  wheel  at  the  heel  of  the  plough 
for  giving  it  motion,  can  be  removed  or  replaced  at  any 
time  in  five  minutes. 

Fig.  11.  reprel'ents  the  machine  fixed  to  a  double¬ 
furrow  ereafing  plough,  and  prepared  for  drilling.  As 
this  plough  may  not  be  generally  known,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  it  is  chiefly  ufed  for  ereafing 
the  land  with  furrows  (after  it  has  been  once  ploughed 
and  harrowed) ;  which  method  is  neceffary  when  the 
feed  is  to  be  fown  broad-caft  upon  land  that  has  been  a 
clover  ley,  &c.  becaufe,  if  the  feed  be  thrown  upon  the 
rough  furrows,  a  confiderable  part  of  it  will  fall  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  be  unavoidably  loft,  by  lying  too 
deep  buried  in  the  earth.  This  mode  anfwers  ex¬ 
tremely  wTell,  and  partakes  of  both  methods  of  culture  ; 
the  feed,  though  fown  broad-caft,  falling  chiefly  into 
the  furrows. 

The  machine  is  very  ufeful  for  fowing  in  this  man- 
v  ner  j  as  the  feed  is  broad-caft,  with  an  inconceivable 

regularity,  at  the  time  the  land  is  creafed.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  it  likewife  poffeffes  for  drilling  all  forts  of 
grain  or  feed  with  this  plough,  are  too  evident  to  need 
mentioning. 

The  machine,  when  conftrufted  to  be  ufed  with  a 
double-furrow  plough,  is  made  with  two  upper  and 
two  long  fpouts  for  drilling,  two  aprons  for  broad- 
cafting,  and  with  a  double  hopper but  in  other  re- 
fpefts  the  fame  as  when  intended  for  a  fingle-furrow 
plough  :  it  is  ufed  in  all  cafes  with  the  greateft  eal’e 
imaginable. 

The  interval  between  the  points  of  the  two  fliares  of 
a  ereafing  plough  is  ufually  ten  inches  •,  the  beam  about 
nine  feet  long  j  and  the  whole  made  of  a  light  con- 
ftruction. 

Plate  XI.  morc  particular  explanation  of  the figures. — Fig.  I. 

The  machine  fixed  to  a  Kentilh  turn-wreft  plough.  A, 
The  machine.  B,  The  apron  upon  which  the  leed  falls 
and  rebounds  upon  the  land,  in  broad-cafting.  C,  Lid  to 
cover  the  hopper.  1),  Wheel  at  the  heel  of  the  plough. 
K,  Scrap.  FF,  Hooks,  upon  which  the  apron  turns  by 
a  pivot  on  each.  G,  Stay,  to  keep  the  machine  lleadv. 
II,  L  ever,  to  prevent  it  from  fowing. 

Fig.  2.  The  machine  conftrudted  to  be  drawn  by  a 
liorfe.  AAA  A,  The  hoppers.  BB,  The  diagonal 
lupporters.  CCCC,  The  upper  fpouts.  D,  The  apron 
or  llielf  upon  which  the  feed  falls  upon  the  upper  fpouts. 
I'.,  The  lever,  which  carries  back  the  bar,  and  prevents 
the  machine  from  fowing.  FF,  Staples  upon  the  han¬ 
dles,  through  which  the  reins  pafs,  for  the  man  who 
condudls  the  machine,  to  direct  the  horfe  bv.  I, 
Screw,  to  fix  the  machine  occafionally.  N.  B.  The 
knobs  (by  turning  which  each  particular  fpout  may 
be  taken  from  off  the  bar,  and  thereby  prevented  from 


feeding)  are  over  each  upper  fpout ;  but,  to  prevent  Inftruments 
confulion,  are  not  lettered  in  the  Pl^te.  of 

Fig.  3.  is  the  fame  machine  with  that  in  fig.  I.  The  Hufoimdn 
dotted  lines,  expreffing  the  fituation  of  the  long  fpout, 
when  the  apron  is  removed,  and  the  machine  adapted 
for  drilling. 

Fig.  4.  Alfo  the  fame  machine,  with  the  front  laid 
open  to  fliow  the  infide.  A,  The  catch-wheel  fixed 
upon  the  axle.  BB,  The  axle  upon  which  the  machine 
hangs  between  the  handles  of  the  plough.  C,  The 
pulley,  by  which  the  ftrap  from  the  wheel  at  the  heel 
of  the  plough  turns  the  catch-wheel.  D,  The  bar, 
upon  which  the  upper  fpout  refts,  lufpended  by  the 
diagonal  lupporters  EE,  bearing  againft  the  catch- 
wheel  by  the  trigger  F,  and  thereby  kept  in  motion 
while  the  plough  is  going.  G,  The  apron  in  a  hoping 
pofition,  upon  which  the  coru  or  feed  falls  from  the 
upper  fpout,  and  is  fcattered  by  rebounding  upon  the 
land.  It  turns  upon  pivots,  and  by  this  means  throws 
the  feed  either  towards  the  right  hand  or  left  at  plea- 
fure. 

Fig.  5.  The  upper  fpout. 

Fig.  6.  The  plate  which  is  placed  between  the  bridge 
and  the  Aider,  for  fowing  fmall  feeds.  The  aperture 
A  being  downwards  for  fowing  turnips  ;  the  larger  one 
B  downwards  for  fowing  clover,  &c. 

Fig.  7.  The  bridge,  fixed  in  the  upper  fpouts.  A, 

The  Aider,  which  contracts  or  enlarges  the  different 
apertures.  B,  The  aperture  in  the  bridge,  through 
which  the  feed  pafl’es,  when  fowing  any  quantity  from 
one  bufliel  upwards  on  an  acre. 

Fig.  8.  The  regulator,  made  of  brafs.  D,  The  Aider 
or  horfe  which  moves  upon  it,  and  is  fixed  at  any  parti¬ 
cular  degree  by  a  ferew  in  its  fide. 

Fig.  9.  reprefents  the  movement  in  the  machine  fig.  2. 

A  AAA,  Cleets,  between  which  the  upper  lpouts  reft. 

BB,  The  diagonal  fupporters,  by  which  the  bar  with 
the  upper  fpouts  hang.  C,  The  catch-wheel.  DD, 

The  axle.  E.  The  trigger  upon  the  bar,  which  bears 
againft  the  catch-wheel.  FF,  Stays  from  the  back  of 
the  machine,  by  which  the  bar  plays. 

Fig.  10.  The  long  fpout.  AA,  The  ears  by  which 
it  hangs. 

Sect.  II.  Of  preparing  Land  for  cropping ,  by  remov¬ 
ing  objlruclions  and  bringing  the  Soil  into  a  proper 
Jlate. 

1.  Of  Removing  Stones. 

\66 

It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  have  land  etlee-  Importance 
tually  cleared  of  {tones,  before  undertaking  any  agri-  of  remov- 
cultural  operation  upon  it  j  for  by  means  ot  them  there  *nS  lh>ne> 
is  frequently  more  expence  incurred  in  one  fealon,  by 
the  breaking  of  ploughs  and  the  injury  fullered  by  the 
cattle  and  hamels,  than  would  remove  the  evil.  It 
has  alfo  been  obferved  that  the  foil  round  a  large  ftonc 
is  commonly  the  belt  in  the  field.  It  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  purchafed  at  a  low  rate  by  removing  the  ftone. 

At  any  rate,  fuch  ftones  muft  be  removed  before  the 
ground  can  be  properly  cultivated.  For  whether  a 
large  ftone  occupy  the  furface,  or  lie  beneath  it,  but 
w  ithin  reach  of  the  plough,  a  confiderable  I  pace 
around  it  cannot  be  ftirred  hy  that  inftrument,  and  is 
therefore  ufelefs.  Even  the  reft  of  the  field  where 
X  x  2  ftones 
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{tones  abound  muft  be  laboured  in  a  more  flow  and 
tedious  manner,  on  account  of  the  caution  neceflary 
to  avoid  the  danger  which  they  produce. 

The  {tones  which  impede  the  improvement  of  land 
are,  1  It,  loofe  ltones,  or  fuch  as  are  thrown  up  to  the 
furface  by  the  plough  5  and,  2dly,  fitfaft  ltones,  which 
are  either  upon  or  immediately  below  the  l'urface,  but 
are  of  fuch  magnitude  that  they  cannot  be  Itirred  by 
the  plough.  The  firll  kind  of  ltones  may  ufually  be 
eafily  removed  by  being  gathered  and  carried  off. 
When  land  is  laid  down  for  hay,  fuch  ltones  are 
often  improperly  thrown  in  heaps  into  the  furrows, 
where  they  ever  after  continue  to  interrupt  the  plough, 
or  are  dragged  again  by  the  harrows  over  the  land. 
Inllead  of  proceeding  in  this  manner,  they  ought  to  be 
carried  wholly  oft’  the  field  in  carts  at  the  dryelt  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  placed  in  fituations  in  which  they  may 
be  rendered  uleful  to  the  farm.  In  this  point  of  view, 
Hones  are  fometimes  of  confiderable  value  for  making 
concealed  drains,  or  for  making  and  repairing  the  roads 
through  a  farm,  and  all’o  for  the  repairs  of  fiome  kinds 
of  fences. 

The  only  writer  upon  agriculture  who  has  in  any 
cafe  objected  to  the  propriety  of  clearing  land  of  fmall 
Hones,  is  probably  Lord  Karnes.  In  fome  parts  of 
the  fouth  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  Galloway, 
the  foil  is  fa  id  to  be  compofed  in  a  great  meafure 
of  gravel,  and  of  Hones  of  a  imooth  furface,  as  if  worn 
by  the  running  of  water.  After  being  ploughed,  the 
whole  furface  of  every  field  appears  to  be  compofed  of 
loofe  Hones  lying  almoH  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Some  induflrious  farmers,  with  great  labour,  collefted 
and  removed  the  ftones  from  a  few  of  their  fields  with 
a  view  to  their  improvement :  and  the  refult  is  laid  to 
have  been,  that  the  fucceeding  crops  were  wholly  blight¬ 
ed  in  the  tender  blade,  and  never  came  to  maturity. 
The  ftones  upon  the  furface  were  fuppofcd  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  exhalation  of  the  moifture  from  the  lhallow 
and  extremely  porous  and  open  foil  which  they  cover¬ 
ed  :  and  they  were  all'o  fuppofcd  to  have  contributed  to 
fofter  the  young  plants,  by  reflecting  powerfully  from 
their  fmooth  furfaces  the  fun’s  rays  in  every  direction 
around  them  :  but  when  they  were  removed,  the  foil, 
in  that  bleak  climate,  became  at  once  too  cold  and  too 
dry  for  any  purpofe  of  agriculture.  The  farmers,  there¬ 
fore,  who  had  with  fo  much  toil  and  coll  removed 
the  ftones  from  part  of  their  lands,  could  think  of  no 
better  remedy  than,  with  equal  toil,  to  bring  them  all 
back  again,  and  carefully  replace  them  upon  their  fields. 
It  is  added,  that  the  foil  immediately  relumed  its  wont¬ 
ed  fertility.  The  truth  of  this  anecdote  has  never  been 
centefted  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  long  been 
current  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  both  previous  to  its 
publication  by  Lord  Karnes,  and  after  that  period,  a- 
mong  a  clafs  of  perlons  wrho  are  very  unlikely  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  his  wrritings.  It  is  pollible  that 
the  replacing  the  ftones  was  the  bell  remedy  for  the 
want  of  fertility  in  the  foil  which  its  cultivators  had 
within  their  reach  :  but  it  is  probable  that  they  might 
have  found  it  of  more  importance  to  have  covered  the 
furface  of  their  land  with  a  fubftantial  coat  of  clay 
marl,  or  even  with  almoft  any  kind  of  earth  or  clay 
obtained  from  tbc  bogs  and  fwamps  that  ufually  abound 
in  thel’e  countries,  providing  only  they  could  obtain  a 
quantity  of  lime  to  add  to  it.  In  this  way,  polfelling 
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land  wdiofe  bottom  was  very-  pervious  to  moifture,  they  preparation 
might  have  obtained  a  foil  luited  to  every  purpofe  of  0f  Land, 
agriculture  j  whereas,  in  its  prefent  llate,  it  muft  re-  Vi,,",y 
main  for  ever  unfit  to  be  touched  with  the  fcythe. 

With  regard  to  large  or  fitfaft  ftones  which  cannot 
be  removed  by  any  ordinary  effort,  they  ufually  either 
appear  fully  above  the  furface  or  are  concealed  imme¬ 
diately  under  it.  For  the  fake  of  difcovering  con¬ 
cealed  ftones,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  cuftom  in  Yoikfhire, 
when  they  intend  to  reduce  walle  and  rude  land  under 
the  plough,  in  the  firll  place,  carefully  to  go  over  the 
whole  furface  with  lharp  prongs,  which  at  the  dillance 
of  every  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  they  thrull  into  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  above  a  foot,  and  wherever  a 
llone  meets  the  prong,  they  mark  the  fpot  with  a  twig,, 
a  bit  of  wood,  or  fome  other  objedt.  They  afterwards 
trace  all  the  marks,  and  remove  every  llone  before  they 
touch  the  land  with  the  plough. 

Concerning  the  modes  which  have  been  adopted  for 
removing  large  ftones  out  of  the  way  of  the  plough  y 
one  of  the  fimpleft  is  the  following  :  A  pit  or  hole  is 
dug  befide  the  llone,  16  or  18  inches  deeper  than  the 
height  or  thicknefs  of  the  Hone.  A  number  of  men 
are  then  affembled,  who  tumble  it  into  the  pit.  It  is 
immediately  covered  up  with  a  part  of  the  earth  that 
came  out  of  the  hole  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  earth  is  fcat-^ 
tered  over  the  field,  or  employed  in  bringing  to  a  level 
with  the  rell  of  the  foil  the  lpot  where  the  Hone  for¬ 
merly  lay.  As  the  Hone  now  remains  at  a  greater 
depth  than  the  plough  can  reach,  it  is  no  longer  an 
impediment  to  agriculture.  In  performing  this  opera¬ 
tion,  however,  the  workmen  mull  attend  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  and  take  care  that  the  weight  of  the  Hone 
do  not  bring  down  the  fide  of  the  pit,  which  might  be 
attended  with  dangerous  confequences.  To  obviate  any 
hazard  of  this  kind,  it  is  always  proper  to  have  at  hand 
a  ftout  plank,  which  ought  to  be  laid  acrofs  the  pit  or 
hole,  immediately  under  the  neareft  corner  or  edge  ot 
the  llone.  With  this  precaution,  a  Angle  man  may 
ufually  perform  the  whole  operation  of  burying  ftones 
or  pieces  of  rock  of  very  great  fize  and  weight. 

By  the  above  operation,  however,  the  Hones  are  ut¬ 
terly  loft  •,  whereas  they  may  fometimes  be  ot  confider¬ 
able  value  for  fences  or  other  buildings.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  they  mull  be  broken  to  pieces  before  they 
are  removed.  With  this  view  it  is  to  be  obierved, 
that  a  great  variety  of  ftones  have  fome  thin  veins, 
which  being  found,  wedges  can  be  driven  into  them, 
by  large  hammers,  fo  that  they  may  be  eafily  broken. 

For  fuch  operations  fpades  and  pick  axes  are  neeeflary 
to  clear  away  the  earth,  and  a  large  and  a  I  mall  lever 
to  turn  the  ftones  out  of  the  ground.  Hammers  and 
wedges  are  alfo  requifite,  with  carts  to  remove  the 
fragments  from  the  field.  In  the  Statillical  Account 
of  Scotland,  vol.  xix.  p.  565.  parilh  of  Maderty,  we 
are  told  that  “  the  Rev.  Mi-  ftamfay,  the  prefent  in¬ 
cumbent,  who  occupies  a  piece  of  land  full  of  fitfaft 
ftones,  conllruttcd  a  machine  for  the  purpofe  of  railing 
them.  It  operates  on  the  principles  of  the  pulley  and 
cylinder,  or  wheel  and  axis,  and  has  a  power  as  one 
to  24  •,  it  is  extremely  Ample,  being  a  triangle,  on  two 
fides  of  which  the  cylinder  is  fixed  :  it  can  be  eafily 
wrought  and  carried  from  place  to  place  by  three  men. 

A  low  four-wheeled  machine  of  a  itrong  conllruttion, 
is  made  to  go  under  the  arms  of  the  triangle,  to  recciv  t 
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Preparation  the  ft  one  when  railed  up.  This  machine  has  been  al- 
of  Land,  ready  of  great  ufe  in  clearing  feveral  fields  of  large 
ftones  in  this  place  and  neighbourhood. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  machine  here  defcribed  is 
only  valuable  for  getting  ftones  out  of  the  way  in  the 
grofs  and  unbroken  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  learn  that 
ftone  fences  are  almoft  unknown  in  the  parifli  ol  Ma- 
derty. 

Where  ftones  are  valuable,  therefore,  and  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  breaking  them  with  hammers  and  wedges  is 
found  impracticable  or  too  laborious,  it  will  be  necei- 
fary  to  blaft  them  with  gunpowder.  To  perform  this 
operation  properly,  however,  confiderable  experience 
is  requifite  5  for  it  is  laid  that  a  Ikilful  workman  can 
in  molt  inftances,  by  the  depth  and  pofition  of  the  bore, 
contrive  to  rend  ftones  into  three  equal  pieces  without 
eaufing  their  fragments  to  fly  about.  In  time  of  war, 
however,  the  expence  of  gunpowder  is  apt  to  become 
very  great.  With  a  view  to  diminifti  the  coll  of  that 
article,  it  has  been  fuggefted,  that  it  is  proper  to  per¬ 
form  the  operation  not  with  gunpowder  alone,  but 
with  that  article  of  a  good  quality,  mixed  up  with 
about  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  quicklime  in  fine  powder. 
It  is  faid  that  this  compoiition  poffeffes  as  much  force 
as  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  gunpowder  •,  and  it  is  even 
alleged,  that  the  proportion  of  quicklime  may  be  in- 
creafed  with  advantage.  How  the  ftrength  of  gun¬ 
powder  fliould  be  fo  much  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  quicklime,  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  may  add 
to  the  force  of  the  explofion  by  undergoing  a  chemical 
decompofition  of  its  parts,  as  it  has  of  late  been  fuf- 
pedted,  that  this  mineral  is  by  no  means  a  Ample  or 
uncompounded  body. 

Where  a  field  is  verv  greatly  overrun  with  conceal¬ 
ed  ftones,  the  moft  effectual  method  of  getting  quit  of 
them,  and  of  rendering  it  permanently  arable,  confifts 
of  trenching  it  wholly  by  the  i’pade.  Nor  is  this  al¬ 
ways  the  moft  expenfive  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
trenching  can  be  done  at  the  rate  of  from  3I.  to  4I. 
per  Scots  acre,  which  is  one-fixth  larger  than  an  Eng- 
lifh  aere,  allowing  at  the  lame  time  the  ftones  or  their 
price  at  the  quarrv  to  the  labourers.  In  this  way,  the 
expence  of  ploughing  the  field  is  faved.  The  toil  is 
deepened  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  which  it  is  capable, 
and  can  be  laid  out  in  the  form  moft  convenient  for 
cultivation.  In  Dr  Anderfon’s  report  of  the  ftate  of 
agriculture  in  Aberdeenftiire,  it  is  faid  that  the  expence 
of  trenching  an  acre  to  the  depth  of  from  1 2  to  14 
inches,  where  the  ftones  are  not  very  large  and  nume¬ 
rous,  runs  from  4d.  to  6d.  a  fall,  which  is  from  21. 13s. 
to  4I.  per  Scots  acre.  Ground  that  has  been  formerly 
trenched,  is  fometimes  done  as  low  as  2d.  per  fall,  or  il. 
6s.  6d.  per  acre.  Hence,  in  confequence  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  trenching  ground  by  the  fpade  being  not  unfre¬ 
quent  in  Aberdeenftiire,  workmen  have  become  expert, 
and  by  competition  have  rendered  the  price  extremely 
moderate.  It  is  to  be  wiftied  that  the  fame  practice 
were  more  frequent  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  introduce  a  tafte  tor  the 
moft  correct  and  perfect  of  all  modes  of  labouring 
the  foil,  and  would  alfo  occupy  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  in  the  moft  in¬ 
nocent  and  healthful  of  all  employments,  that  of  agri¬ 
culture. 
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.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  prefence  of'  v 
moifture  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  fuccefs  of  ve-  importance 
getation.  At  the  fame  time,  as  muft  neceffarily  happen  ot-  draining* 
with  every  powerful  and  active  agent,  the  too  great 
abundance  of  water  is  no  lefs  pernicious  to  many  plants, 
than  an  entire  want  of  it.  TV  hen  it  jftagnates  upon  the 
foil,  it  decompofes  or  rots  the  roots  and  Items  of  the  moft 
valuable  vegetables.  Even  Avhen  it  does  not  remain  on 
a  fpot  round  the  whole  year,  its  temporary  ftagnation 
during  the  winter  renders  the  land  unproductive.  Sea- 
fons  of  tillage  are  often  loft,  and  in  wet  years  the  crop 
muft  always  be  fcanty  and  precarious.  TV  hen  in  grafs, 
the  land  can  only  produce  the  coarfeft  and  moft  hard  y 
vegetables,  which  can  refill  the  chill  or  cold  ftate  of 
the  foil,  or  the  fermentation  which  is  often  produced 
by  fudden  warmth  while  the  water  remains  upon  the 
ground.  Hence  aril’es  the  importance  of  draining,  by 
which  arable  land  is  rendered  manageable,  is  made  to 
dry  gradually  and  early  in  the  fpring,  and  the  corn  is 
increafed  in  quantity  and  weight ;  and  by  which,  in 
palture  lands,  the  graffes  are  made  to  change  their  co¬ 
lour  and  to  lofe  their  coarfe  appearance,  and  the  finer 
kinds  of  plants  are  enabled  to  flourifti.  Even  the  cli¬ 
mate  is,  by  means  of  draining,  very  eonfiderably  im¬ 
proved.  It  is  rendered  lefs  cold  during  the  winter ; 
and  bv  diminiiliing  in  hot  weather  the  exhalations  from 
the  foil,  its  falubrity  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  life 
is  greatly  increafed.  Every  kind  of  grain  comes  ear¬ 
lier  to  maturity.  The  harveft  is  lefs  precarious,  and 
the  difeafes  are  baniflied  which  arofe  from  a  damp  foil 
and  humid  atmoiphere. 

The  water  which  ftagnates  upon  the  furface  of  aLandisrem- 
foil  may  originate  from  two  caufes.  It  may  defeend  dered  wet 
upon  it  in  the  form  of  rain,  or  it  may  afeend  from  j^. 
fprings  or  refervoirs  of  water  in  the  bowels  of  the  0  ’ 

earth.  The  rules  for  draining  land  which  is  rendered 
too  wet  for  the  purpefes  of  agriculture  are  different,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  caufes  which  occafion  the  wetnefs.  TV  e 
{hall  firft  take  notice  of  the  moft  approved  modes  of 
draining,  when  the  exceffive  moifture  is  occalioned  by 
rain  water  ftagnating  upon  the  land  ;  and  we  fliall  af¬ 
terwards  take  notice  of  the  plan  of  draining  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  when  the  wetnefs  arifes  from  fprings  or  water  ari- 
fing  out  of  the  earth.  j-j0 

To  relieve  land  from  rain  water  that  is  apt  to  ftag-  Drains  are. 
nate  upon  it,  two  kinds  of  drains  have  been  adopted.  °Pen  or 
One  of  thefe  is  called  open  drains,  from  their  being  *'u"ow‘ 
expofed  to  view  in  their  whole  length.  The  other 
kind  receives  the  appellation  of  hollow  drains ,  from 
their  being  covered,  fo  that  their  exiftence  is  not  ap¬ 
parent  to  a  ftranger,  nor  is  any  part  of  the  land  loft  in 
confequence  of  their  being  made.  Hollow-  draining  is 
fometimes  avoided  on  account  of  the  great  immediate 
expence  with  which  it  is  attended,  and  in  l’ome  lituations  ,_r 
it  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  object  in  view.  There  Hollow 
are  fome  foils  that  being  chiefly  compofed  of  a  ftiff  clay,  drains, 
poffefs  fo  great  a  degree  of  tenacity  as  to  retain  water  ".!K"  ‘na!^ 
upon  every  trifling  depreflion  of  their  furface,  till  eva- 
poration  carries  it  off.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
drain  Inch  foils  by  hollow  channels  below  ground,  as 
the  water  will  never  be  able  to  filtrate  through  the 
foil  fo  as  to  reach  the  drain.  In  fuch  lituations,  there¬ 
fore, 
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Preparation  fore,  open  draining  is  the  only  mode  that  can  he 
of  Land,  adopted  for  clearing  the  foil  of  furface  water. 

”v  It  alfo  fometimes  happens  that,  on  ordinary  foils, 

hollow  drains  would  fpeedily  be  rendered  ufelefs.- 
This  mull  take  place  where  the  admiffion  of  furface 
-  water  cannot  be  avoided,  and,  from  the  figure  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  lands,  muft  be  very  greatly  augmented  in  time 
of  heavy  rains.  In  fuch  cafes,  a  clofe  or  hollow  drain 
would  fpeedily  be  choked  up  by  the  fand  and  foil 

brought  down  by  fudden  and  violent  torrents.  In 

thefe  fituations,  therefore,  open  drains  can  alone  prove 

172  ufeful. 

Braining  of  Soils  formed  of  a  tenacious  clay  can  only  be  drained 
clay  foils.  )}y  being  laid  up  properly  in  ridges  which  are  high  in 
the  middle,  and  have  furrows  at  each  fide  for  carrying 
off  the  water.  The  great  art  of  preferving  land  of 
this  defcription,  therefore,  free  from  fuperfluous  moi- 
fture,  confifts  of  laying  out  every  field  in  fuch  a  direc¬ 
tion  as  that  all  the  furrows  between  the  ridges  may 
have  a  gradual  defcent  to  a  common  ditch  or  drain  for 
carrying  off  the  water.  Where  at  any  particular  fpot 
■  the  regularity  of  the  defcent  is  interrupted,  crofs  fur¬ 
rows  muft  be  kept  open  with  the  fame  view.  The 
ridges  muft  alfo  be  laid  up  in  fuch  a  form  as  to  allow 
the  water  to  defcend  from  tbe  fummit  in  the  middle  to 
the  furrows  on  each  fide.  If  the  ridges,  however,  are 
too  high  in  the  centre,  there  will  be  a  danger  that  in 
heavy  rains  the  foil  may  be  walked  from  the  fummit 
down  into  the  furrows,  which  would  produce  the  double 
evil  of  impoverifliing  the  centre  of  every  ridge,  and  of 
choking  up  the  furrows,  and  rendering  them  unfit  to 
drain  the  land. 

The  diftinguiffied  fuccefs  of  the  Flemifli  hulhand- 
msn,  and  alfo  of  the  farmers  in  the  central  counties  of 
England  where  this  kind  of  foil  abounds,  fufliciently 
demonftrates  the  practicability  of  preferving  it  in  a  due 
degree  of  drynefs  for  the  moft  valuable  purpofes  of  agri¬ 
culture.  In  thefe  Englifh  counties,  and  in  Flanders, 
the  general  mode  of  drying  land  confifts  of  ploughing 
it  up  in  high  and  broad  ridges,  from  20  to  30  and  even 
40  feet  w  ide,  with  the  centre  or  crowm  three  or  four 
feet  higher  than  the  furrows.  By  attentively  preferv¬ 
ing  the  furrows  in  good  order,  and  free  from  ftagnating 
water,  the  land  is  kept  in  a  dry  ftate,  and  all  kinds  of 

173  crops  flourilh. 

Braining  in  The  mode  of  ridging  and  crofs-furrowing  the  clay 
the  Carfe  off0J[  0f  the  Carfe  of  Gowric,  Perthfhire,  '  has  been  thus 
Cowrie.  deferibed  by  George  Paterfon,  Efq.  of  Caftlehuntly  in 
that  county.  There  are  certain  large  common  drains 
which  pafs  through  the  diftrict  in  different  directions, 
fufficiently  capacious  to  receive  the  wrater  drained  from 
the  fields  by  the  ditches  which  furround  them,  and  of 
fuch  a  level  as  to  carry  it  clear  off,  and  to  empty 
their  contents  into  the  river  Tay.  There  are  alfo 
ditches  which  furround  every  farm,  or  pafs  through 
them  as  their  fituation  may  require,  but  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  to  communicate  with  every  field  upon  the  farm. 
Thefe  ditches  are  made  from  two  to  four  feet  wide  at 
top,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  one  foot  at  bottom  ;  a 
lhape  which  prevents  their-  tides  from  falling  in  :  but 
even  then  they  muft  be  cleanfed  and  feoured  every 
year  at  a  confiderable  expence.  If  the  fields  be  of  an 
uniform  level  furface,  tbe  common  furrows  between 
the  ridges,  provided  they  be  fufficiently  deepened  at 
their  extremities,  will  ferve  to  lay  the  grounds  dry ; 
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but,  as  it  feldom  happens  that  any  field  is  fo  complete-  Preparation 
ly  free  of  inequalities,  the  laft  operation,  after  it  is  of  Land, 
fown  and  harrowed  in,  is  to  draw-  a  furrow  with  the  v”-* 
plough  through  every  hollow  in  the  field  which  lies  in 
fuch  a  direction  that  it  can  be  guided  through  them, 
fo  as  to  make  a  free  communication  with  any  of  the 
ditches  which  furround  the  farm,  or  with  any  of  the 
furrows  between  the  ridges  which  may  ferve  as  a  con¬ 
ductor  to  carry  the  water  off  to  the  furrounding  ditches. 

When  this  track  is  once  opened  wdth  the  plough,  it 
is  widened,  cleared  out,  and  fo  fliaped  with  the  fpade, 
that  it  may  run  no  rifk  of  filling  up.  Its  width  is  from 
fix  inches  to  a  foot  according  to  its  depth,  which  muft 
depend  upon  the  level  of  the  field  ;  but  the  breadth  of 
a  fpade  at  bottom  is  a  good  general  rule.  It  frequent¬ 
ly  happens  that  there  are  inequalities  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  fame  field,  which  do  not  extend  acrofs  it,  or 
which  do  not  pafs  through  it  in  any  direction  that  a 
plough  can  follow  •,  but  which  may  extend  over  two 
ridges,  or  one  ridge,  or  even  part  of  a  ridge.  Such 
require  an  open  communication  to  be  made  with  any 
furrow,  which  mav  ferve  as  a  conductor  to  carry  off 
the  water,  which  is  always  made  with  the  fpade.  All 
thefe  open  communications  are  here  called  goas,  and  to 
keep  them  perfectly  clear  is  a  very  effential  objeCt  of 
every  Carfe  farmer’s  attention. 

It  is  the  general  practice  in  the  Carfe  to  have  head- 
ridges,  as  they  are  called,  at  the  two  extremities  of 
each  field  ;  that  is,  the  ground  upon  which  tbe  plough 
turns,  is  laid  up  as  a  crofs  ridge,  higher  in  the  middle 
and  falling  off  on  each  fide,  fo  that  a  gaa  is  made  in  the 
courfe  of  the  inner  furrow  with  which  the  whole  fur¬ 
rows  between  the  longitudinal  ridges  communicate, 
and  into  which  they  pour  all  their  furface  w-ater,  which 
is  carried  off  by  gaas  or  openings  cut  through  the  head 
ridges,  and  emptied  into  the  adjoining  ditches  which 
convey  the  water  to  the  main  drain.  Befules  all  this, 
an  experienced  Carfe  farmer  takes  care  that  his  lands 
be  carefully  ploughed,  and  laid  up  equally  without  in¬ 
equalities  that  can  hold  water,  and  that  the  ridges  be 
gradually  rounded,  fo  that  the  furface  water  may  nei¬ 
ther  lodge  nor  run  fo  rapidly  off  as  to  injure  the  equal 
fertility  of  the  field.  174 

With  regard  to  the  general  rule  for  making  open  Rules  for 
drains,  it  may  be  obferved  that  their  depth  and  wide- 
nefs  muft  always  in  fome  meafure  be  left  to  the  judge-pcn  1 
ment  of  each  particular  hufbandman,  that  they  may  be 
varied  according  to  the  variety  of  foils  and  lituations. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  tbe  width  at  bottom  ought 
to  be  one  third  of  that  at  top,  that,  by  being  fufficient- 
ly  Hoped,  the  fides  may  be  in  no  danger  of  falling  in. 

The  fall  or  declivity  alfo  fhould  be  fuch  as  may  carry 
off  the  water  without  ftagnation,  and  along  with  it 
any  grafs  and  other  loofe  and  light  fubftances  that  may 
get  into  the  ditch.  At  the  fame  time,  care  ought  to 
be  taken  to  lead  the  drain  in  fuch  a  direction  down 
any  fteep  declivity  that  may  occur  in  an  oblique  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  water  may  not  have  too  rapid  a  motion, 
as  it  would  otherwife  be  apt  to  form  inequalities  in  the 
bottom,  and  to  wear  down  the  fides.  In  mofs  and  very 
foft  foils,  drains  require  to  be  of  confiderable  width,  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  fill  up  ;  and  their  breadth 
at  top  muft  exceed  that  at  the  bottom  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  the  proportion  already  mentioned.  In  all 
cafes  in  which  a  ditch  is  intended  for  a  drain  only, 

and 
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Preparation  and  not  to  be  ufed  as  a  fence,  none  of  the  earth  thrown 
of  Land,  out  of  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  tides, 

' - • - 'but  Ihouldbe  Spread  abroad  upon  the  land,  or  ufed  in 

tilling  up  the  nearell  holes.  When  this  is  not  done, 
the  utility  of  the  drain  is  injured  by  the  furface  water 
being  prevented  from  reaching  it,  and  by  the  tendency 
which  this  weight  of  earth  has  to  caule  the  tides  to 
fall  in  ;  the  difficulty  of  fcouring  or  cleaning  it  is  thus 
alio  much  increafed.  If  it  be  neceflary,  however,  to 
ufe  the  ditch,  and  the  earth  thrown  out  of  it,  as  a  fence, 
a  deep  furrow  ought  to  be  made  along  the  back  of  the 
mound  of  earth,  with  openings  in  convenient  places 
into  the  ditch  for  tranfmitting  to  it  the  water  collected 
in  the  furrow. 

In  plantations,  open  drains  are  the  only  kind  that 
can  be  ufed,  as  the  roots  of  the  trees  would  be  apt  to 
choke  up  covered  drains.  In  paftures,  fmall  and  nar¬ 
row  open  cuts,  made  with  the  plough  or  otherwife,  are 
often  extremely  ufeful,  to  carry  off  llagnating  water 
and  a  part  of  the  rain  as  it  falls.  The  only  objection 
to  them  is,  that  they  are  ealily  llopt  by  the  trampling 
of  the  cattle  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  ealily 
reftored.  Concerning  all  open  drains,  indeed,  it  mull 
be  remembered,  that  they  require  to  be  cleaned  out  at 
leal!  once  a-year and  when  this  procefs  is  negletted 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  becomes  more  difficult,  and 
the  drains  lole  their  effect.  Hence,  though  open  drains 
are  originally  cheaper,  yet,  by  the  neceffity  of  annual 
repairs,  they  fometimes  become  ultimately  more  expen- 
five  than  covered  or  hollow  drains,  to  the  conlideration 
,7-  of  which  we  (hall  next  proceed. 

Nature  and  Hollow  drains,  in  which  the  water  is  allowed  to 
hiftory  of  flow  along  a  bed  of  loofe  Hones,  or  other  porous  mate- 
drains  rials,  while  they  are  covered  with  a  bed  of  earth  in 
which  the  operations  of  the  plough  can  proceed,  bear 
a  near  refemblance  to  that  part  of  the  conllitution  ol 
nature  by  which  water  flows  in  various  channels  along 
beds  of  porous  ftrata  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
coming  to  the  furface  in  various  fituations,  lupplies 
fprings  and  the  conftant  flow  of  rivulets  and  of  the  lar- 
geft  ftreams.  The  pra£tice  of  hollow  draining  was 
known  in  a  very  remote  antiquity.  It  is  faid  that  the 
*  prefent  Perfians  are  fupplied  by  means  of  hollow  drains 
with  water  in  their  moll  fertile  fields,  though  they 
know  not  from  whence  the  water  is  brought,  and  are 
unacquainted  with  the  arts  by  which  a  more  ingenious 
people  in  former  times  contrived  to  deprive  one  part  of 
the  foil  of  its  fuperfluous  moillure  with  a  view  to  enrich 
another.  The  ancient  Roman  writers,  Cato,  Palladius, 
Columella,  and  Plinv,  particularly  mention  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  hollow-draining.  They  knew  the  kind  of  foils 
in  which  thefe  drains  are  ufeful,  and  the  propriety  of 
directing  them  obliquely  acrols  the  Hope  of  the  field. 
They  filled  them  half  way  up  with  fmall  Hones,  and  for 
want  of  thefe  with  willow  poles,  or  even  with  any 
coarfe  twigs  or  other  fimilar  materials  twifled  into  a 
rope.  They  all’o  fortified  the  heads  of  their  drains 
with  large  Hones,  and  their  mouths  or  outlets  with  a 
regular  building ;  and  thev  carried  the  whole  drain  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 

As  already  mentioned,  hollow  drains  are  of  little  va¬ 
lue  in  a  foil  that  confiHs  of  a  Hiff  clay,  and  are  chiefly 
ufeful  where,  from  whatever  caufe  the  wetnefs  may  re- 
fult,  the  foil  is  fnfficiently  porous  to  allow  the  moiHurc 
to  percolate  to  an  internal  drain. 

3 


If  the  field  propofed  to  be  drained  lie  on  a  declivity, Preparation 
great  care  fliould  be  taken  to  make  hollow  drains  in  a  of  Land, 
direction  fufficiently  horizontal  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  1  v " 
fall  of  the  water,  which  might  wear  the  bottom  uneven,  Ru]pJ^or 
and  have  the  effect  to  choke,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  cal-  lnaj(jng 
led,  to  blow  vp  the  drain,  whereby,  in  certain  l’pots  in  hollow 
the  field,  artificial  fprings  would  be  formed.  ^  drains. 

Concerning  the  leafon  for  executing  drains,  dif- 
cordant  opinions  are  entertained.  Some  prefer  win¬ 
ter,  others  fummer.  Where  much  work  is  to  be  ac- 
compliflied,  a  choice  of  feafons  may  not  indeed  be  left 
to  the  hufbandman.  Some  farmers,  however,  when 
they  have  the  choice  of  time,  alway  s  prefer  fummer  for 
this  employment,  being  then  able  to  execute  the  cuts 
in  a  neater  manner,  without  that  kneading  of  the  foil 
which  takes  place  in  winter,  which  they  think  hurts 
the  ufefulnefs  of  the  drain,  bv  ever  after  preventing  the 
water  from  eafily  finding  its  way  to  it  j  hefides  that  it 
is  eafier  to  bring  the  Hones  or  other  materials  to  the 
fpot  in  fummer  than  in  winter.  Others,  however,  pre¬ 
fer  draining  in  winter,  becaule  in  the  cafe  of  a  clay 
foil,  the  labour  is  at  that  feafon  much  eafier ;  and  alio 
becaufe  labourers  are  then  ufuallv  mofi  eafy  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  depth  and  width  ufually  adopted  for  hollow 
draining  is  vary  various,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil  and  the  lituation  of  the  field.  When  the  prac¬ 
tice  firll  came  into  general  ufe,  three  feet  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  common  depth  )  but,  for  many  years  pafi, 
it  is  faid  that  hollow  drains  leldom  exceed  30  or 
32  inches,  and  that  more  drains  are  of  two  feet,  or  26 
inches  deep,  than  of  any  other.  One  general  rule, 
however,  cannot  be  neglected  with  fafety,  that  the 
depth  mufl  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  materials  with 
which  the  drain  is  filled  from  being  affected  by  the 
feet  of  horfes  in  a  furrow  while  ploughing  5  twenty- 
four  inches  is  perhaps  too  little  for  this  purpofe.  A 
horfe’s  foot  in  a  furrow  is  ufually  at  the  depth  of  four 
inches  or  more.  If  ten  inches  additional  be  allowed 
for  the  materials  employed  in  filling  the  drain,  there 
will  remain  only  nine  or  ten  inches  to  fupport  the  foot 
of  a  horfe  exerting  his  Hrength  in  the  ad  of  plough¬ 
ing,  which  upon  a  porous  foil  feems  fcarcely  fufficient. 

What  are  called  main  drains ,  which  are  thofe  intend¬ 
ed  to  receive  the  water  of  feveral  other  drains,  muH 
always  be  fomewhat  deeper  than  the  reH,  having  more 
water  to  convey.  As  to  the  widenefs  of  hollow  drains, 
moH  farmers  have  of  late  been  folicitous  to  render 
them  as  narrow  as  poffible,  bccaufe  byT  this  means  a 
great  laving  takes  place  of  the  materials  ufed  for  filling 
them.  If  the  Hones  are  coupled  at  the  bottom  of  the 
drain,  that  is,  made  to  lean  toward  each  other,  lo  as  to 
conllitute  a  triangle,  of  which  the  bottom  of  the  drain 
forms  the  bafe,  the  width  need  not  be  greater  than  one 
foot  j  nor  perhaps  is  it  even  neceflary  to  exceed  this 
breadth  where  large  Hones  are  thrown  in  promifeuoufly. 

That  the  ditches  or  cuts  which  are  meant  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  hollow  drains  may  be  executed  with  neat- 
nefs  and  care,  a  point  of  much  importance  to  their  ufe¬ 
fulnefs,  it  is  thought  prudent  that  the  workmen  fliould 
not  be  paid  according  to  the  extent  of  ground  which 
they  open,  but  as  day  labourers.  This,  however,  is 
more  particularly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  filling  the 
drains,  an  operation  in  which  a  Hill  greater  degree  of 
attention  is  neceflary. 

The 
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The  materials  ufed  for  filling  drains  have  been  va¬ 
rious,  according  to  the  fubftances  which  different  far¬ 
mers  have  been  able  to  obtain.  Stones,  however, 
are  the  moll  common,  and  alfo  the  heft  of  all  mate¬ 
rials,  on  account  of  their  permanency.  If  ftones  from 
quarries  are  to  be  tiled,  and  the  drain  formed  like  a 
conduit  at  the  bottom,  the  trench  mull  be  made  at  the 
loweft  part  16  inches  wide,  containing  two  fide  ftones 
about  fix  inches  afunder,  and  the  fame  in  height,  with 
a  cap  or  flat  ftone  laid  over,  which  fecures  the  cavity* 
Such  hollow  drains  are  commonly  ufed  for  permanent 
currents  of  water  from  fprings,  and  are  more  expend ve 
than  where  no  fuch  Heady  current  exifts,  and  the  ftones 
are  either  thrown  in  promifcuoufly,  or  laid  down  fo  as 
to  form  triangular  cavities.  Small  ftones,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  ufed  for  the  bottom  of  a  drain. 
11  hether  the  ftones  are  large  or  ftnall,  they  ought  to 
be  very  clean,  having  no  clay  or  earth  adhering  to 
them,  and  of  the  moil  hard  and  permanent  quality  that 
can  be  procured,  with  as  little  tendency  as  poilible  to 
moulder  or  decay  in  coniequence  of  alternate  changes 
from  wet  to  dry. .  They  ought  alfo  to  be  laid  in  care¬ 
fully,  fo  as  not  to  tumble  down  any  earth,  which  might 
choke  up  their  interftices.  The  whole  fubjeft,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  better  underftood  by  a  ftatement  of  the 
way  in  which  drains  have  been  filled  with  fuccefs  by 
intelligent  perfons. 

The  following  direftions  are  given  by  T.  B.  Bayley, 
Efq.  of  Hope,  near  Manchefter :  “  Firft  make  the  main 
drains  down  the  Hope  or  fall  of  the  field.  When  the 
land  is  very  wet,  or  has  not  much  fall,  there  ftiould  in 
general  be  two  of  thefe  to  a  ftatute  acre  ;  for  the  fhorter 
the  narrow  drains  are,  the  lefs  liable  they  will  be  to 
accidents.  The  width  of  the  trench  for  the  main  drains 
ftiould  be  30  inches  at  top,  but  the  width  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  mull  be  regulated  by  the  nature  and  fize  of  the 
materials  intended  to  be  ufed.  If  the  drain  is  to  be 
made  of  bricks,  xo  inches  long,  3  inches  thick,  and  4 
inches  in  breadth,  then  the  bottom  of  the  drain  muft 
be  12  inches  ;  but  if  the  common  fale  bricks  are  ufed, 
then  the  bottom  muft  be  proportionably  contracted.  In 
both  cafesiliere  muft  be  an  inteiftice  of  one  inch  be¬ 
tween  the  bottom  brick  and  the  fides  of  the  trench,  and 
the  vacuity  muft  be  filled  up  with  ftraw,  nifties,  or 
loofe  mould.  For  the  purpoic  of  making  thefe  drains, 

T  order  my  bricks  to  be  moulded  ten  inches  long,  four 
broad,  and  three  thick  ;  which  dimenfions  always  make 
the  beft  drain.” 

The  method  which  this  gentleman  purfues  in  con- 
ftru cling  his  main  drains  is  llated  by  him  to  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  W  hen  the  ground  is  foft  and  fpongy,  the  bot¬ 
tom  ot  the  drain  is  laid  with  bricks  placed  acrol's.  On 
thefe,  on  each  fide,  two  bricks  are  laid  flat,  one  upon  the 
other,  forming  a  drain  fix  inches  high,  and  four  broad, 
which  is  covered  with  bricks  laid  flat. — When  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trench  is  found  to  be  a  firm  andfolid  body,  fuch 
as  clay  or  marl,  he  formerly  thought  that  it  might  not  be 
neceffary  to  lay  the  bottom  with  brick;  but  in  this  he  has 
candidly  acknowledged  that  he  was  quite  wrong.  By 
the  runs  of  water,  the  alternate  changes  from  wet  to  dry, 
and  the  accefs  of  air,  thefe  hard  bottoms  were  rendered 
friable,  crumbled  away,  and  let  in  all  the  drains,  and 
allowed  them  to  choke  up,  that  were  not  fupported  by 
a  bottom  laid  with  brick  or  ftone.  When  ftones  are 
ufed  inftead  of  bricks,  Mr  Bayley  thinks  that  the  bot- 
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tom  of  the  drain  ftiould  be  about  eight  inches  in  width ;  preparation 
and  in  all  cafes  the  bottom  of  main  drains  ought  to  be  of  Land, 
funk  four  inches  below  the  level  of  the  narrow  ones 
whofe  contents  they  receive,  even  at  the  point  where 
the  latter  fall  into  them. 

The  main  drains  ftiould  be  kept  open  or  uncovered 
till  the  narrow  ones  are  begun  from  them,  after  which 
they  may  be  finiflied  ;  but  before  the  earth  is  returned 
upon  the  ftones  or  bricks,  it  is  advifable  to  throw  in 
ftraw,  rufties,  or  bruftiwood,  to  increaie  the  freedom  of 
the  drain.  The  fmall  narrow  drains  ftiould  be  cut  at 
the  diftance  of  16  or  18  feet  from  each  other,  and  ftiould 
fall  into  the  main  drain  at  very  acute  angles,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  ftoppage.  At  the  point  where  they  fall  in, 
and  eight  or  ten  inches  above  it,  they  ftiould  be  made 
firm  with  brick  or  ftone.  Thefe  drains  ftiould  be  18 
inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  16  at  bottom. 

A  mode  of  draining  clay  foils  wet  by  rain  or  furfaee 
water,  praclifed  by  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Bart,  with 
great  fuccefs,  feems  worthy  of  being  here  ftated.  The 
upper  foil  is  of  good  quality,  but  being  fituated  in  a 
mountainous  part  of  the  country,  the  frequent  rains 
kept  the  upper  foil  fo  full  of  water,  that  it  produced 
only  a  coarl'e  grafs  worth  3s.  per  acre.  The  inferior 
foil  of  clay  was  of  great  depth.  The  mode  of  draining 
which  has  been  fuccefsfully  praclifed  upon  it  is  the 
following :  “  On  grafs  lands  he  digs  22  inches,  or  2 
feet  deep  ;  the  firft  fpadeful  is  of  the  turf,  taken  fo 
deep,  as  where  it  feparates  from  the  clay,  which  is  dug 
carefully  out,  and  preferred  unbroken  grafs  fide  up, 
and  laid  on  one  fide  of  the  cut ;  then,  with  a  very 
ftrong  fpade,  18  inches  long,  6  inches  wide  at  top,  and 
2  at  the  bottom,  lie  digs  a  fpadeful  in  the  clay,  which 
the  men  fpread  about  the  land,  on  the  fide  of  the  drain 
oppofite  to  where  the  turfs  were  laid,  as  far  as  poffiblc 
from  the  drain,  fo  as  none  may  get  in  again*  Afeoop, 
to  clear  out  the  fragments  in  the  bottom,  follows, 
which  are  alfo  fpread  in  like  manner.  They  are  then 
ready  for  filling ;  and  in  doing  this,  he  takes  three 
ftones  of  a  thin  flat  form,  two  of  which  are  placed  a- 
gainft  the  fides  of  the  drain,  meeting  at  bottom  ;  and 
the  third  caps  the  other  two.  Thus,  a  hollow  triangu¬ 
lar  l’pace  is  left  to  convey  the  water,  which  is  iubjeft 
to  no  accidents  that  can  fill  it  up  or  impede  the  current. 

Stones  always  fink  deeper  in  the  ground;  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method,  this  frequently  caufes  ftoppages  by  their 
being  partly  buried  in  the  clay  ;  but  tbe  triangle,  when 
it  fublides,  does  it  regularly,  and  keeps  its  form  and  the 
paffage  for  the  water  clear.  One  cart  load  of  ftones,  in 
this  way,  will  do  a  confiderable  length  of  drain.  They 
are  carefully  laid  down  by  tire  fide  of  the  cut,  with  a 
fliovcl  or  bafket,  and  if  there  are  any  fmall  refufe  ftones 
left  on  the  ground  after  the  drain  is  let,  they  are  thrown 
in  above.  The  ftones  being  thus  fixed,  the  fods  arc 
then  trimmed  to  the  fliape  of  the  drain,  and  laid  on 
them,  with  tbe  grafs  fide  downwards,  and  none  of  the 
clav  ufed  in  filling  up. 

The  expence  is  a  halfpenny  per  yard,  the  men  earn¬ 
ing  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  day,  at  IO  yards  diftance  from 
drain  to  drain.  At  6  yards  diftance  theyanfwered  well, 
but  would  not  operate  a  cure,  if  more  than  7  yards 
afunder.  At  this  laft  diftance,  therefore,  the  expence 
of  draining  an  Englilh  acre  at  -Jd.  per  yard,  would 
amount  to  il.  9s.  2d.  the  ftones  being  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  diftant. 

Not 
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Preparation  Not  only  Hones  and  bricks,  but  alfo  wood  and  other 
Land. .  materials,  have  been  ufed  for  til  liner  drains.  Upon  this 
yr'“J point,  Lord  Petre  expreffes  himfelf  thus:  “  The  drains 
filled  with  wood,  and  covered  as  ufual  with  it  raw  or 
ru flies,  are  preferable  to  Hones  or  any  other  kind  of 
materials;  the  reafon  is,  as  the  wood  decays,  the  water 
continues  to  pafs.  When  filled  with  Hones,  and  the 
drains  Hop  up,  which  rauft  be  expected  to  take  place 
in  time,  the  earth  becomes  quite  iolid  round  the  Hones, 
and  as  they  do  not  decav,  the  filtering  of  the  water  is 
for  ever  obHructed  ;  not  io  when  bullies  or  wood  are 
ufed;  continual  filtering  and  draining  are  then  for  ever 
to  be  perceived  ;  aud  by  repeating  the  operation  a  l'e- 
cond  time,  cutting  the  drains  tranfverfely  of  the  old 
ones,  the  benefit  of  the  filterings  through  the  rotten 
wood  is  fecured,  and  the  fpewing  up  of  old,  broken, 
and  damaged  drains  collected  and  carried  off.  More¬ 
over,  as  bullies  form  a  much  greater  number  of  cavi¬ 
ties  than  either  Hones  or  poles,  they  are  lei’s  liable  to 
Hop  up,  and  encourage  filtering  more  than  larger  and 
more  l’olid  bodies.  A  load  of  bullies  containing  120 
faggots,  will  do  about  360  rods ;  and  a  load  of  ltraw 
containing  1 20  bottles,  the  fame  :  the  load  of  bufhes  is 
generally  Worth  about  14s.  and  the  Hraw  18s.  per  load. 
I  therefore  calculate  this  expence  about  12s.  per  acre, 
ditches  a  rod  apart. 

Richard  Preiton,  Efq.  of  Blackmore,  prefers,  on 
twenty  years  experience,  black  thorns  to  every  other 
material  for  filling  drains.  Wood  is  fometimes  ufed 
with  this  view  in  the  following  manner  :  Two  billets 
are  placed  at  oppolite  lides  of  the  drain,  and  each  is  made 
to  reH  under  the  oppolite  fide  to  that  on  which  its 
lower  part  Hands,  fo  as  to  form  with  each  other  a  St 
Andrew’s  crofs.  The  upper  part  of  the  crofs  is  filled 
with  brulliwood,  laid  longitudinallv,  above  which  Hraw 
is  placed  crofs-ways,  and  the  mould  is  thrown  in  over 
ft!l.  This  kind  of  drain  is  faid  to  have  continued  run¬ 
ning  in  Berwicklhire  for  30  years,  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  author  of  the  Agricultural  Report  of 
the  county  of  Caermarthen  in  Wales.  He  fays,  “  The 
completeH  method  I  have  yet  known,  is  to  cut  the 
HrongeH  willows,  or  other  aquatic  hrulliwood,  into 
lengths  of  about  20  inches,  and  place  them  alternately 
in  the  drain,  with  one  end  againH  one  fide  of  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  other  leaning  againH  the  oppofite  fide. 
Having  placed  the  Hrong  wood  in  this  manner,  1  fill 
the  fpace  left  between  them  on  the  upper  fide  with  the 
fmall  brufhwood,  upon  which  a  few  rufhes  or  Hraw 
being  laid,  as  before  mentioned,  the  work  is  done. 
M  illow,  alder,  afp,  or  beech  boughs,  are  exceedingly 
durable  if  put  into  the  drain  green,  or  before  the  lap 
is  dried  ;  but  if  they  are  flittered  to  become  dry,  and 
then  laid  under  ground,  a  rapid  decay  is  the  conl’e- 
quence.  I  have  teen  willow  taken  out  of  a  bog,  after 
lying  there  thirty  years,  and  its  bark  was  as  frefli  and 
l’appy  as  if  it  had  been  recently  cut  from  the  hedge  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  beech  laid  green  in  the  water 
will  continue  tound  for  any  length  of  time.” 

Another  method  of  ufing  wood  oonlifis  of  fixing  at 
every  foot  diffance  in  the  drain,  a  Hick  in  the  form  of 
a  femicircular  arch,  and  of  laying  upon  thel’c  longer 
branches  or  twigs  longitudinally.  Thus  is  a  curved  ca\  i- 
ty,  or  arch,  formed  beneath,  capable  of  fupporting  any 
weight  of  earth.  For  this  purpofe  young  wood  is  re¬ 
commended,  and  in  particular  the  nruniiiifs  of  larch. 
Vol.1.  Parti. 
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Inltead  of  wood  or  Hone,  in  many  places,  it  has  of  preparation 
late  become  cuHomary  to  fill  the  loweH  part  of  drains  of  Land, 
with  Hraw,  and  with  that  view  to  make  ule  of  wheat  ' 
Hubble  as  the  cheapeH  kind  of  Hraw.  On  this  fubject, 

Mr  \  ancouver,  in  his  Report  of  the  Effex  hulhandry, 
remarks,  that  when  the  foil  is  a  very  clofe  and  reten¬ 
tive  clay,  the  drains  fhould  be  made  proportionally' 
near  to  each  other,  fhallow,  and  filled  with  Hraw  only, 
it  being  totally  unneeeflary  to  ufe  wood  or  any  more 
durable  material  upon  land  where  the  fides  of  the 
drains  are  not  likely  to  crumble  in.  He  afferts  that 
drains  formed  in  this  manner,  through  the  tough  and 
retentive  clays,  will  be  found  in  a  fliort  time  after  the 
work  is  finii’hed,  to  afford  over  the  Hraw,  with  which 
the  drain  was  filled,  an  arch  of  iufficient  Hrength  to 
iupport  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  foil,  and  the  cafual 
traffic  of  the  field.  “  In  1 2  or  18  months  it  may  be  offi 
ferved  that  the  Hraw,  being  of  one  uniform  fubflance, 
is  all  rotted,  and  carried  away,  leaving  a  clear  pipe 
through  the  land  in  every  drain,  into  which  the  paf- 
iage  ot  the  water  may  have  been  much  facilitated,  by 
a  due  attention  tv  the  filling  of  the  drains  with  the 
mofl  friable  and  porous  parts  of  the  furface  the  field 
might  have  afforded.” 

An  improvement  in  filling  hollow  drains  with  Hraw, 
confifls  of  twilling  the  Hraw  into  a  rope,  faid  to  have 
been  deviled  by  Mr  Bedwell,  of  Effex.  The  rope  of 
Hraw  is  formed  as  large  as  a  man’s  arm,  and  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  The  expence  of  draining 
an  Engliffi  acre  of  land  with  this  material  in  Effex,  is 
faid  to  Hand  thus  : 

For  cutting  and  raking  together  an  acre  of 
wheat  Hubble,  generally  fufficient  for  an 
acre  of  drain,  -  -  L.o  2  o 

Digging  eight  fcore  rods  of  drains,  -  o  13  4 

Filling  them  up  with  Hubble,  -  028 

Extra  work  with  the  common  fpade,  on  an 

average  a  day’s  work  for  a  man,  -  014 

L.o  19  4 

As  in  fome  fituations  it  is  an  object  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  lave  the  expence  of  materials  commonly  uled  in 
filling  drains,  a  variety  of  devices  have  with  that  view 
been  adopted.  One  of  thefe  is  of  the  following  nature. 

A  drain  is  firH  dug  to  the  neceffary  depth,  narrow  at 
bottom.  Into  the  trench  is  laid  a  fmooth  tree,  or  cy¬ 
lindrical  piece  of  wood,  12  feet  long,  6  inches  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  one  end,  and  5  at  the  other,  having  a  ring 
failened  into  the  thickcll  end.  After  flrewing  a  little 
fand  upon  the  upper  fide  of  the  tree,  the  clay  or  toughelt 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  trench,  is  firll  thrown  in 
upon  it,  and  thereafter  the  remainder  of  the  earth  is 
fully  trod  down.  By  means  of  a  rope  through  the 
ring  the  tree  is  then  drawn  out  to  within  a  foot  or  two 
of  the  lma.ll  or  hinder  end,  and  the  lame  operation  is 
repeated  till  the  whole  drain  is  complete.  Such  a  drain 
is  faid  to  have  conducted  a  fmall  run  of  water  a  con- 
fidcrable  way  under  ground  for  more  than  20  years 
without  any  fign  of  failure.  17S 

What  is  called  the  fod  or  pipe  drain  confilts  of  as°d  orpip« 
trench  dug  to  a  proper  depth;  after  which  a  lall  ipade-^™Us- 
ftil  is  taken  out  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  leave  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel,  which  can  he  covered  by  a  fod  or  turf  dug  in  grals 
land  and  laid  over  it,  the  grals  fide  downwards.  Such 
.  Y  y  drains 
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drains  are  faid  to  continue  hollow,  and  to  difcharge  well 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  Modes  are  laid  to  be 
drained  in  Lancafhire  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
leaving  flioulders  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trench,  and  laying  acrofs  thefe  pieces  of  dry- 
ed  peat  or  turf,  cut  into  lengths  of  1 6  inches,  and  8  or 
9  inches  in  breadth. 

In  Buckinghamlhire,  in  grafs  lands,  the  fod  drain  is 
thus  made  :  When  the  line  of  drain  is  marked  out,  a 
fod  in  form  of  a  wedge  is  cut,  the  grafs  fide  being  the 
narrowed:,  and  the  iods  being  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
length.  The  drain  is  then  cut  to  the  depth  required, 
but  is  contracted  to  a  very  narrow  bottom.  The  iods 
are  then  let  in  with  the  grafs  fide  downwards,  and 
preffed  as  far  as  they  will  go.  As  the  figure  of  the 
drain  does  not  fuffer  them  to  go  to  the  bottom,  a  cavity 
is  left,  which  i'erves  as  a  water  courie  ;  and  the  fpace 
above  is  filled  with  the  eartli  thrown  out. 

Another  invention  for  draining  land  is  defcribed  in 
the  agricultural  report  of  the  county  of  Effex.  It  con- 
lifts  of  a  draining  wheel  of  call  iron,  that  weighs  about 
4  cwt.  It  is  4  feet  in  diameter,  thy  cutting  edge  or 
extremity  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  halt  an 
inch  thick,  and  it  increafes  in  thicknefs  towards  the 
centre.  At  15  inches  deep  it  will  cut  a  drain,  one  half 
of  an  inch  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  4  inches  wide  at 
the  top.  The  wheel  is  fo  placed  in  a  frame,  that  it 
may  be  loaded  at  pleafure,  and  made  to  operate  to  a 
greater  or  lefs  depth,  according  to  the  refiftance  made 
by  the  ground.  It  is  ui'ed,  in  winter,  when  the  foil  is 
foft ;  and  the  wheel  tracks  arc  either  immediately  filled 
with  ftraw  ropes  and  lightly  covered  over  with  earth, 
or  they  are  left  to  crack  wider  and  deeper  till  the  en- 
fuing  fiummer  ;  after  which  the  Allures  are  filled  with 
ropes  of  ftraw  or  of  twilled  twTigs,  and  lightly  covered 
with  the  moft  porous  earth  that  is  at  hand.  Thus, 
upon  grafs  or  ley  lands,  hollow  drains  are  formed  at  a 
trilling  cxpence,  which  anfwer  extremely  well.  It  is 
faid  that  12  acres  may  be  fully  gone  over  with  this 
draining  wheel  in  one  day,  fo  as  to  make  cuts  at  all  ne- 
ceffary  diftances. 

On  fheep  paftures  a  ftill  Ampler  mode  of  removing 
l'urface  water  is  faid  to  be  practiled  in  home  places. 
Wherever  tlie  water  is  apt  to  ftagnatc,  a  deep  furrow 
is  turned  up  with  a  ftout  plough.  Thereafter,  a  man 
with  a  fpade  pares  off  the  loofe  foil  from  the  inverted 
fod,  and  fcatters  it  over  the  field,  or  calls  it  into  hol¬ 
low  places.  The  fod  thus  pared  and  rendered  thin, 
or  brought  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  three  inches,  is 
reftored  to  its  original  fituation,  with  the  graffy  fide  up- 
permoft,  as  if  no  furrow  had  been  made.  A  pipe  or 
opening  is  thus  formed  beneath  it  two  or  three  inches 
deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow',  which  is  fufficient 
to  difcharge  a  confiderable  quantity  of  l'urface  water 
which  readily  finks  into  it.  Thefe  furrows,  indeed, 
are  eafily  choked  up  by  any  preffure,  or  by  the  growth 
of  the  roots  of  the  grafs  ;  but  they  are  alfo  eafily  reftor¬ 
ed,  and  no  furi’ace  is  loft  by  means  of  them, 
if  With  regard  to  the  duration  of  hollow  drains,  or 
the  length  of  time  that  the  water  will  continue  to  flow 
in  them,  and  thereby  to  preferve  the  foil  in  a  proper 
Hate  of  drynefs,  it  mull  neceffarily  depend,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which 
they  are  filled,  and  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  their  being  choked  up  by  any  acceifion  of  foft 
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foil.  Independent  of  this  laft  circumftance,  a  drain  Preparation 
filled  with  Hones,  like  the  channel  which  lupplies  a  of  Land.  . 
natural  fpring,  may  endure  for  ever.  V>  ood,  with  v 
which  many  drains  have  of  late  years  been  filled,  perilhes 
at  certain  periods  according  to  its  nature  ;  but  it  does 
by  no  means  follow,  that  the  drain  fliould  lole  its  e fleet 
in  conlequence  of  the  deftrudtion  of  the  wood.  If  the 
earth  over  it  form  itfelf  into  an  arch,  the  water  will  ftill 
continue  to  flow.  Accordingly,  it  is  laid,  that  drains-  , 
filled  witft  bullies  and  ftraw  have  been  known  to  run 
well  after  40  years.  _  ^  iSo 

Having  thus  llated  the  various  modes  that  have  been  Drains 
moft  fuccefsfully  adopted  for  draining  lands  ol  a  fuper-  "  hen  the 
abundant  moillure  cauled  by  rain  or  l'urface  water, 
we  111  all  proceed  to  confider  the  way  in  which  a  foil^V^  y 
may  be  drained  when  its  undue  wetneis  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  natural  l’prings,  or  of  water  arifing  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  alfo  when  the  foil,  whether 
injured  by  fprings  or  rain  water,  is  fo  completely  fur- 
rounded  by  higher  grounds,  as  to  prevent  the  poffibility, 
at  a  moderate  expence,  ot  obtaining  a  level  by  which, 
the  water  may  be  conducted  away,  either  by  open  or 
by  artificial  hollow  drains.  1 S 1 

To  underftand  the  principles  upon  which  land,  ren- Nature  of 
dered  wet  by  fprings,  may  be  drained  for  the  purpofes  fprings. 
of  agriculture,  it  is  neceflary  to  attend  to  the  materials 
of  which  the  globe  we  inhabit  is  compoled,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  large  quantities  of  water  find  their 
way  into  its  bowels.  The  earth  upon  which  we  tread 
is  by  no  means  an  uniform  mafs  ot  matter.  It  confifts 
of  various  layers  or  ftrata  of  different  iubftances,  one 
placed  over  the  other.  Thefe  layers  or  ftrata  are  fel- 
dom  fituated  horizontally,  but  almoft  always  defeend 
towards  one  fide  or  the  other.  One  part  oi  a  llratum 
or  layer  often  afcends  and  appears  on  the  furface, 
while  the  other  end  or  fide  of  it  defeends  obliquely  to 
a  great  depth  into  the  earth.  Having  done  fo,  it  fre¬ 
quently  again  bends  upwards  towards  the  iurface  5  and 
indeed  aflumes  almoft  all  the  variety  of  irregular  forms 
and  bearings  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  ;  fome- 
times  luddenly  breaking  oft  and  giving  place  to  other 
ftrata  or  layers,  and  fometimes  continuing  at  one  cor¬ 
ner  while  the  greater  part  of  it  ceafes.  Thefe  ftrata 
or  layers,  of  which  the  earth  is  compoled,  may  be  con- 
fidered,  with  a  view  to  the  explanation  of  our  prefent 
fubjeCt,  as  of  two  kinds,  Some  of  them  are  porous,  and 
allow  water  to  pafs  through  their  fubftance,  and  to 
fill  up  all  their  cavities  and  interftices,  fuch  as  fand, 
gravel,  lome  marls,  and  various  kinds  of  porous  rocks. 

Other  layers,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  fuffer  water  to 
enter  into  them  ;  fuch  as  clay,  or.gravel  with  much  clay 
mixed  with  it,  and  rocks  of  a  dole  or  compact  nature, 
without  any  liffures  or  clefts  in  them. 

It  is  next  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  chiefly  upon 
high  mountains  that  water  exifts,  or  is  formed,  in  very 
great  abundance.  Not  only  do  they  catch  and  break 
the  palling  clouds,  which  depofit  upon  them  the  great- 
eft  portion  of  their  watery  contents,  but  they  would, 
feem  to  have  a  power,  when  neither  rain  nor  clouds 
appear  in  the  Iky,  of  condenfing,  attracting,  or  fome- 
how  forming  water  from  the  atmofphere.  In  the 
great  burning  deferts  of  Africa  rain  is  fcarcely  known. 

The  inhabitants  build  their  houfes  of  clods  of  earth  or 
of  lumps  of  fait.  A  drizzling  lliower,  which  is  apt  to 
come  once  in  feveral  years,  endangers  every  dwelling ; , 
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Preparation  ami  two  hours  of  heavy  rain  would  lay  a  whole  city  in 
>  of  Land,  ruins  ;  yet  even  there,  ^vherever  mountains  exift,  that 
is  to  fay,  naked  rocks,  which  abound  in  a  few  diftrids 
of  this  wildernefs,  water  is  almoil  always  found  in  their 
vicinity  ;  and,  in  confcquence  of  the  water,  fpots  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  nioft  luxuriant  verdure  are  feen  like  lllands 
amid  It  the  dreary  tracts  of  moveable  and  unproductive 
fand. 

The  upper  part  of  mountains  is  very  frequently  co¬ 
vered  with  a  layer  of  gravel,  or  lool’e  and  open  rock, 
into  which  water  readily  penetrates.  Thefe  porous 
layers  or  ftrata  defeend  gradually  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  convey  along  with  them  the  water 
which  they  contain,  and  have  received  from  the  clouds. 
Under  the  porous  ftratnm  or  layer  of  gravel  are  ufually 
layers  of  clay  or  of  folid  rock,  through  which  the  water 
cannot  pafs,  but  along  the  upper  part  of  which  it  flows. 
After  defeending,  however,  a  certain  length  obliquely 
down  towards  the  plain  country,  layers  or  ftrata  of 
clay  and  other  impervious  materials  ufually  come  to  be 
placed  above  the  layers  of  porous  gravel.  Thus,  as 
the  water  in  the  gravel  is  conflned  between  clay  above 
and  clay  or  rock  below,  and  muft  defeend  along  the 
gravelly  cbaunel  which  is  pervious  to  it,  ftreams  of  wa¬ 
ter  are  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  have 
their  origin  in  high  gravelly  foils,  and  their  outlets  at 
any  place  in  the  low  country,  where  any  part  of  the 
beds  of  gravel  or  porous  rock,  along  which  they  flow, 
happens  to  approach  the  furface,  forming  l'prings  and  ri¬ 
vulets,  and,  by  their  union  or  conflux,  mighty  rivers, 
which  continue  fteadily  to  water  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  Hence  alfo,  in  very  many  fituations,  by  dig¬ 
ging  pits  into  the  earth,  we  at  laft  reach  a  layer  of  per¬ 
vious  gravel  or  rock,  containing  a  ftream  of  water, 
brought,  pei-haps,  from  the  fummit  of  a  diftant  moun¬ 
tain  ;  and  fuch  pits  can  be  ufed  as  wells  for  fupplving 
water  for  every  domeftic  purpofe. 

We  have  faid  that  the  upper  part  of  the  face  of  a 
mountain  is  often  covered  with  a  bed  of  porous  or 
gravelly  fubftances  capable  of  taking  in  water.  Upon 
the  furface,  at  a  certain  diftance  down  the  hill,  a  bed 
of  clay  begins.  The  water  received  above  into  the 
layer  of  gravel  continues  to  defeend  with  that  layer 
for  a  conliderable  lpace  below  the  bed  of  clay  ;  and 
thereafter  the  gravel  fuddenly  flops,  and  the  clay  above 
unites  with  the  clay  beneath,  or  with  fome  other  im¬ 
pervious  ftrata  upon  which  the  gravel  all  the  way  reft- 
ed.  In  this  filiation,  as  the  water  contained  in  the 
gravel  can  proceed  no  farther,  it  hangs  within  the  fide 
of  the  hill  as  in  a  bag  of  clay  ;  and  a  refervoir  is  form¬ 
ed  of  water  within  the  earth.  When  this  bag  or  na¬ 
tural  refervoir  is  full,  the  water  contained  in  it  is  pref¬ 
ix'd  upwards  againft  the  clay  by  which  it  is  covered. 

It  moiftens  this  clay,  and  finds  its  way  by  chinks 
through  all  its  weaker  parts  or  pores.  Thus  a  belt  of 
1S2  loft  and  fpoutv  land  is  formed  upon  the  fide  of  the  hill ; 
Pr.ninpleon  the  mode  of  draining  which  is  very  eafy.  If  a  hole  is 
made  Vet"  'nto  the  ‘‘artli  near  the  bottom  of  the  bag  or  re- 
hy  fprinjrs  fervoir  of  water,  lo  as  to  reach  the  layer  of  gravel,  the 
i»  drained,  water  will  inftantly  flow  freely  out,  and,  being  no 
longer  reftrained,  it  will  ceafe  to  prefs  upon  the  layer 
or  ftratnm  of  clay  that  covers  it,  or  to  force  a  pallage 
through  its  chinks  j  and  ihe  foil  will  confequently  be 
drained. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  porous  ftratnm  or  layer 


of  gravel,  inftead  of  flopping  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  de-  preparat-on 
feends  into  the  plain  or  level  country,  the  water  all  of  Land. 

the  while  palling  along  in  its  bowels  5  and  that  the  ' - v - -J 

gravel  has  a  layer  of  clay  below  and  another  layer  of 
day  above  it.  After  it  ha9  reached  and  palled  to  a 
conliderable  diftance  along  the  valley,  if  the  layer  of 
gravel  either  fuddenly  Hop  and  allow  the  layers  of 
clay  to  come  together,  or  if  tfie  gravel  have  too  little 
thicknefs  and  capacity  to  allow  the  water  which  flows 
within  it  to  pafs  eafily  along,  it  will  necefl'arily,  from 
the  new  fupplies  of  water  which  are  continually  de- 
feending,  be  preffed  upwards  againft  the  layer  of  clav 
which  covers  it  :  as,  in  the  former  cafe,  tlie  clay  will 
be  foftened,  and  the  water  will  filtrate  through  all  its 
weaker  parts  till  it  reach  the  furface,  which  it  will 
keep  conflantly  wet,  and  where  it  will  ftagnate  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  flat  and  level  form  of  the  countrv. 

Over  the  loftell  places,  a  coarle  verdure  will  fpread, 
and  the  roots  of  the  parts  intertwining,  will  form  lliak- 
ing  quagmires.  In  other  places,  the  mol's  plants,  being 
the  only  ones  which  can  thrive  in  the  moift  and  ungc- 
nial  foil  which  is  thus  produced,  will  rapidly  fpring  up, 
and  a  mol’s  will  be  formed  altogether  unfit  for  any  pur¬ 
pofe  of  agriculture.  To  drain  fuch  a  foil,  it  is  evident¬ 
ly  only  necefl’ary  to  dig  a  pit  or  hole  through  the  upper 
ftratum  of  clay  into  the  gravel,  to  give  a  free  vent  or 
iflue  to  the  water ;  which  having  thus  found  an  eafy 
paflage  to  the  open  air,  will  ceafe  to  prefs  upon  the  in¬ 
cumbent  layer  of  clay,  or  to  render  it  moift.  This 
clay  will  therefore  fpeedily  become  dry  and  collapfe  ; 
the  mofs  plants  will  wither,  provided  the  furface  is  pro¬ 
perly  drained  ;  and  the  whole  foil  will  become  folid 
and  fit  to  be  cultivated. 

It  fometimes  happens,  as  already  noticed,  that  a  piece 
of  territory  which  lies  low,  is  rendered  extremely  wet 
by  rain  and  fpring  water  coming  from  adjacent  high 
grounds,  and  lodging  upon  its  furface,  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  fo  completely  furrounded  by  eminences,  or 
land-locked,  that  it  cannot  be  drained  at  a  moderate 
coft  ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  water  ftag- 
nates,  and  a  mofs  or  bog  is  formed.  The  principles 
which  we  have  already  ftated  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  globe  is  made  up  of  various  ftrata,  indicate 
the  way  in  which  fuch  a  bog  may  be  drained  at  a  cheap 
rate.  It  is  only  neceflary  to  dig  a  pit  at  the  loweft  part 
of  it,  down  through  the  clay,  or  other  impervious  layer 
that  holds  up  the  water,  till  a  porous  ftratum  is  reached, 
capable  of  conveying  away  the  furface  water  down  the 
country  below  ground  to  the  fea,  or  to  fuch  rivers  as 
it  may  chance  to  be  connected  with. 

The  whole  art  of  draining  land,  where  the  wetnels 

is  occaiioncd  by  water  preffing  upwards  from  the 

trowels  of  the  earth,  depends  upon  thefe  principles. 

It  is  an  art  whole  importance  is  not  yet  fufficicntly  ap- 

pretiated,  becaufe  imperfectly  underitood,  and  becaule 

it  has  not  vet  been  carried  into  practice  to  its  full  extent. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  at  no  remote  period  it 

will  be  held  in  univerfal  eftimation,  on  account  of  the 

command  of  thofe  hidden  ltreams  that  are  contained  in  Difpute  a- 

the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  it  will  give  to  mankind  ^out  lhe 

for  the  pnrpofes  of  an  improved  agriculture,  and  for  the  1 
r-e  •  r  ii*  1  1  •  •  vercr  of  the 

lervice  ol  commerce  in  filling  canals  and  giving  motion  mo(jc  Qf 

to  every  kind  of  machinery.  A  difpute  ex  ins  about  draining 

the  original  dilcoverer  of  this  art.  The  celebrated  land  made 

writer  upon  agriculture,  Dr  James  Anderlon  of  Aber-  "el 

Y  y  2  decn,fPnnSS- 
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deen,  in  his  “  Effays  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs,” 
publillied  in  1775,  was  undoubtedly  the  fir  ft  perion 
who  explained  to  the  world  the  nature  of  the  art  of 
draining  land  rendered  wet  by  fprings,  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  it  ought  to  proceed  ;  having  been  led 
to  the  invelligation  many  years  before,  by  his  having 
fortunately  fucceeded  in  draining  a  bog  by  finking  a 
pit  in  it  through  the  clay,  till  an  opening  was  made  in¬ 
to  the  gravel  or  porous  llratum,  from  which  the  water 
rulhed  up  vehemently.  In  the  mean  while,  it  had  hap¬ 
pened  that  Mr  Joi'eph  Elkington,  poffeffor  of  a  farm 
in  Englaud  called  Princethorp,  in  the  parifh  of  Stret- 
ton  upon  Dunl'more,  and  county  of  Warwick,  almoll  as 
early  as  Dr  Anderlon,  had  accidentally  difcovered  that 
land  might  be  drained  in  many  fituations  by  making  a 
fmall  hole  into  the  earth.  Being  a  man  of  confiderable 
natural  ingenuity,  though,  it  is  laid,  ot  little  literature, 
he  had  the  addrefs  to  take  advantage  of  the  difcovery  lie 
had  made,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his  affairs. 
He  therefore  commenced  the  trade  of  a  drainer  of 
lands  ;  and  by  the  novelty  of  draining  land  by  a  fmall 
hole  bored  often  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the 
wetteft  part  of  it,  and  by  conducing  himfelf  in  a 
myftenous  manner,  he  acquired  great  reputation,  and 
was  extenfively  employed.  This  employment  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  merited,  as  his  operations  were  attended 
with  very  great  fuccefs.  After  the  eftabiifliment  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  its  members,  who  appear  to 
have  been  unacquainted  with  Dr  Anderfon’s  publica¬ 
tion,  fuppofed  Mr  Elkington  to  be  the  only  dil'coverer 
and  poffeffor  of  the  art  of  draining  land  wet  by  fprings 
in  the  way  now  mentioned  }  and  upon  their  recom¬ 
mendation,  parliament  beftowed  a  reward  of  iocl. 
upon  him.  It  was  furely  an  unfortunate  circumftance, 
that  the  firft  premium  granted  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  this  board,  fliould  have  proceeded  upon  an  error, 
as  it  undoubtedly  did  ;  for,  although  Mr  Elkington 
had  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  who  introduced  this  art 
extenfively  into  practice,  there  is  110  doubt  that  Dr 
Anderlon,  by  whom  alfo  it  was  difcovered,  w-as  the 
firft  who  explained  its  principles  to  the  public,  and 
that  at  a  period  when  Mr  Elkington’s  fecret  remained 
with  himfelf.  After  all,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  fup¬ 
pofed  that  the  theory  of  this  art  was  ablolutely  un¬ 
known,  although  thel’e  perfons  appear  to  have  been  the 
firft  who  propofed  to  apply  it  extenfively  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture.  It  is  laid  that  the  practice  is 
very  ancient  in  Italy,  when  a  well  is  dug,  to  avoid 
the  expence  of  going  to  a  great  depth,  by  boring  with 
an  auger  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  in  the  hopes  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  porous  ftratum  which  contains  the  water.  And 
in  Germany  it  appears,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed, 
that  the  practice  has  long  exifted  of  draining  land¬ 
locked  bogs,  by  letting  down  the  water  by  means  of  a 
pit  through  the  impervious  clay,  to  a  porous  fubftra- 
tum.  We  fliall  now  proceed  to  ftate  the  moft  ap¬ 
proved  modes  of  draining  land  that  is  rendered  wet  by 
fprings,  or  water  afeending  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  as 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  inftructed  Mr  John  Jolmilon, 
land-lurveyor,  to  infpcct  Mr  Elkington’s  principal  drain¬ 
ings  of  this  fort,  and  to  give  an  account  of  them,  we 
fliall  give  all  due  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  re¬ 
port  made  out  by  that  gentleman,  which  is  underftood 
to  have  been  executed  with  much  fidelity  and  accuracy  5 
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though  we  fliall  alio  exhibit,  at  the  fame  time,  the  prac-  Preparation 
tice  of  other  intelligent  perfons  upon  the  fame  fubjedt.  of  Land. 

In  the  practice  of  this  art  it  will  readily  occur,  * 
that  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  obtain  a  know-  pra(ftieal 
ledge  of  the  internal  ftrufture  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  rules  for 
manner  in  which  its  various  layers  or  ftrata  lucceed,  draining 
and  are  ufually  intermingled  with  each  other.  This  l^nd  mu.de 
object,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  in  any  confi- 
derable  degree  of  perfection  by  obfervation  and  expe-  3 
rience.  There  are  feveral  ways,  however,  by  which 
a  man  of  fagacity  and  reflection  may  greatly  abridge 
the  difficulty  of  this  ftudy,  fo  as  in  a  fliort  time  to 
enable  himfelf  to  praiStife  the  art  of  draining  with  con¬ 
fiderable  fuccefs.  The  fur  eft  way  of  afeertaining  the 
inclination  of  the  different  ftrata,  or  the  way  in  which 
they  lie  upon  each  other,  and  the  direction  in  which 
they  delcend  into  the  earth,  confifts  of  examining  tlm 
bed  of  the  neareft  rivers,  and  the  appearance  of  then- 
banks  when  lteep  and  broken,  fo  as  to  lay  bare  the 
different  ftrata  of  earth  adjoining  to  them.  Fits,  quar¬ 
ries,  and  cvells,  that  may  have  been  dug  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  may  alfo  be  examined  with  the  lame  view. 

Bullies,  fmall  elder  bullies,  and  other  plants  which 
grow  on  the  w  etteft  foils,  alfo  frequently  afford  lymp- 
toms  of  the  line  under  which  an  internal  refervoir  of 
water  is  placed,  and  is  prefling  upwards  from  wanting 
a  free  paffage  below-  ground.  lg. 

It  is  often  of  much  importance,  even  in  flieep  coim-To  drain 
tries,  to  drain  the  lide  of  a  hill,  not  only  bccauie  wet  the  fide  viT 
land  is  more  unproductive  than  that  which  is  properly  a  ■  • 
drained,  but  becaufe  the  fuperabundance  of  moifturc  is 
apt  to  introduce  and  to  keep  up  among  the  flock  that 
dellructive  and  incurable  dileafe,  the  rot ,  tor  which 
draining  is  an  almoft  infallible  preventive.  It  is 
cheaply  executed  in  fuch  fituations,  becaufe  the  drains 
for  collecting  and  leading  off’  the  water,  may  ufually 
he  left  uncovered.  Let  it  be  fuppofed  then,  that  in 
confequence  of  internal  fprings  at  a  certain  diftance 
down  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  or  upon  any  other  de¬ 
ft-ending  furface,  the  ground  becomes  wet  and  lpouty, 
and  unwholefome  for  Iheep,  and  unfit  for  agriculture  ; 
the  heft  mode  of  proceeding  with  a  view  to  drain  it  is 
this.  It  ought  to  he  recollected,  that  the  reafon  ol  the 
wetnefs  is  this  :  The  rain  water  at  the  fummit  of  the 
high  ground  is  received  into  a  porous  ftratum  ol  gra¬ 
vel,  with  which  it  defeends  down  the  fide  of  the  hill, 
till  it  comes  to  he  covered  with  a  clayey  foil.  After 
delcend ing  under  the  covering  of  clay  to  fome  diftance, 
the  gravel  or  porous  under  loil  luddenly  ceales ;  the  clay 
becomes  deeper,  and  touches  the  rock  or  another  infe¬ 
rior  bed  of  clay.  In  this  fituation,  the  water,  unable 
to  delcend  farther,  regorges  and  preffes  upwards  upon 
the  clayey  foil  which  covers  it,  rendering  it  moift  and 
fwampy  in  every  part,  and  oc'/.ing  through  all  its 
weaker  crannies.  Thus  it  forms  a  belt  of  moift  ground 
along  the  face  of  the  hill,  from  which  the  water  perhaps 
defeends  and  damages  eveiy  part.  To  drain  this  de¬ 
clivity,  begin  at  the  bottom  and  carry  up  a  ditch  to¬ 
wards  the  wot  ground.  As  the  objedt  is  to  let  out  the 
water  at  the  loweft  point  of  the  refervoir  or  natural 
hag  in  which  it  is  contained,  by  making  an  opening 
into  the  gravel  there,  it  will  be  proper,  as  the  ditch 
proceeds  upwards,  frequently  to  bore  holes  with  an 
auger  of  about  two  inches  diameter  to  a  confiderable 
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Preparation  depth,  that  is,  about  1 5  feet,  though  fometimes  it  is 
,  ot  _  neeelfarv  to  go  to  twice  that  depth.  As  long  as  the 
water  is  not  found  by  boring,  the  ditch  mull  be  car¬ 
ried  upwards,  and  new  auger  holes  formed  :  when  at 
lall  the  auger  bv  boring  reaches  the  loweft  part  of  the 
gravel  or  refer  voir  of  water,  the  water  will  immediate¬ 
ly  rulh  forth  with  confiderable  violence  at  the  hole 
formed  by  it,  and  will  continue  ever  after  to  run  with¬ 
out  any  danger  of  choking  up.  When  the  bottom  of 
the  refervoir  of  water  or  laver  of  gravel  is  thus  found, 
another  ditch  ought  to  be  drawn  acrofs  the  head  of 
the  former  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  fo  as  to  form  the 
figure  of  the  letter  T.  In  the  upper  ditch  or  drain 
that  runs  along  the  face  of  the  lull,  auger  holes  ought 
to  be  bored  at  fiiort  diilances,  to  let  out  the  whole  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  interior  refervoir  or  ftratum  of  gravel. 
The  whole  procels  will  be  eafily  underftood  from'con- 
Plate  XII.  fidering  the  figure  3.  Care  ought  always  to  be  taken 
in  digging  the  upper  drain  along  the  face  of  the  hill, 
to  form  it  in  fuch  a  way  that  the  water  may  defeend 
in  it  towards  the  ditch  firft  formed,  which  is  intended 
to  convey  it  down  the  hill  to  the  neareft  brook.  The 
old  practice  or  mode  of  draining  ground  in  this  fitua- 
tion  before  the  ufe  of  the  auger  was  underftood,  and 
before  men  had  reflected  upon  the  way  in  which  water 
is  often  confined  in  the  earth,  confided  of  digging  a 
trench  wherever  the  fpouty  land  commenced.  As  this 
was  not  deep  enough  to  reach  the  level,  that  is,  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  refervoir  of  water,  it  produces  only  a  partial 
remedy.  Other  parallel  ditches  of  the  fame  kind  were 
therefore  cut  the  whole  way  down  the  declivity,  and  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  loofe  ftones  and  connected  with  a  de¬ 
fending  ditch,  each  carried  off  only  a  portion  of  furface 
water,  leaving  the  foil  Hill  cold  in  confequence  of  the 
wetnefs  of  the  bottom. 

In  performing  the  operation  already  deferibed,  fome 
difficulties  are  apt  to  occur,  in  confequence  of  the  irre¬ 
gularities  with  which  the  ftrata  are  often  placed  in  the 
earth.  In  boring  in  the  afeending  trench,  in  the  firft 
part  of  the  operation,  with  a  view  to  difeover  the  loweft 
point  at  which  the  water  may  be  let  out  from  the  inter¬ 
nal  refervoir,  the  operator  is  fometimes  apt  to  be  milled 
by  finding  water  before  he  has  come  high  enough  to 
reach  the  place  at  which  the  porous  ftratum  flops.  This 
arifes  from  its  fometimes  happening  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  refervoir  fmall  leakages  occur,  and  a  portion  of 
the  water  finds  its  way  downwards  through  crannies  in 
the  earth  to  fome  diilance  from  the  main  refervoir. 
AVhen  the  auger  in  boring  meets  thefe  leakages,  they 
are  apt  to  be  miftaken  for  the  main  body  of  water,  and 
the  operator  can  only  guard  himfelf  againft  fuch  errors, 
by  forming-  an  eftimate  of  the  quantity  of  water  which 
the  adjoining  high  grounds  ought  to  afford.  If  the 
quantity  of  water  that  follows  the  auger  be  very  trifling, 
while  the  extent  of  high  ground  is  great,  he  may  be  al¬ 
lured  that  he  has  not  vet  reached  the  great  caufe  of  the 

!  wetnefs  of  the  foil.  It  alfo  fometimes  happens  that  the 

crofs  drain  carried  along  the  face  of  the  lull  may  in 
fome  places  l>e  below  the  level  of  the  refervoir  of  wa¬ 
ter,  while  it  is  upon  it  at  other  places.  Tn  this  cafe, 
when  the  anger  by  boring  in  the  crofs  trench  brings  no 
water,  it  will  be  necelTarv  to  bore  above  it,  and  to  con¬ 
duct  the  water  that  is  there  obtained  by  a  fmall  cut  in¬ 
to  the  general  crofs  trench. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  hills  we  compofed  of  al- 


ternate  ftrata,  of  rock  and  land  and  clay,  which  reft  Preparation 
horizontally  or  nearly  fo  upon  each  other,  and  pene-  of  Land. . 
trate  and  form  the  mafs  of  the  hill.  In  luch  cales  the  " v 
foil  above  the  land  or  rock  is  often  dry  and  productive, 
while  the  clay  is  wet  and  fwampy.  In  this  cafe,  the 
higheft  part  of  the  hill  being  generally  porous,  re¬ 
ceives  the  rain  water,  which  defends  through  it  till  it 
meets  the  impervious  clay,  which  forces  it  to  How  to 
the  furface,  which  it  renders  wet.  Having  overflowed 
the  upper  clay  furface,  it  is  immediately  abforbed  by 
the  next  porous  ftratum  and  defeending  into  it  in  like 
manner,  again  iffues  at  the  lower  fide  of  it,  and  in¬ 
jures  the  furface  ef  the  next  bed  of  clay,  as  it  did  that 
of  the  firft.  To  drain  a  hill  fide  of  this  defeription,  it 
is  neceflary  to  make  a  trench  along  the  upper  fide  of 
every  belt  of  rufhy  or  boggy  foil  to  receive  the  water 
from  the  fuperior  porous  foil,  and  to  lead  the  whole 
water  thus  obtained  by  one  or  more  ditches  downwards 
to  the  bottom. 

Where  a  foil  is  compofed  of  intermixed  varieties,  with 
clay  predominating,  it  is  fometimes  very  difficult  to 
drain,  as  it  is  apt  to  form  itielf  into  a  variety  of  hollow 
refervoirs,  each  of  which  holds  water  like  a  cup,  while, 
at  the  lame  time,  tliele  hollows  being  full  of  porous  ma¬ 
terials,  the  furface  of  the  foil  is  fufficiently  regular. 

Thus  in  wet  feafons,  patches  of  rnoift  unwholefome  loil 
are  formed,  not  by  fprings,  for  which  they  may  be  mil- 
taken,  but  by  rain  water  held  up  by  clay  in  thefe  dif- 
joined  cavities.  They  can  only  be  drained  by  feparate 
covered  cuts,  communicating  in  the  fnorteft  wTay  poffible 
with  one  or  more  main  drains.  1S6 

With  regard  to  the  drainage  of  hogs,  it  has  already  To  drain  a 
been  remarked,  that  they  are  either  luch  as  can  have  |'°S  lt-t‘ 
their  water  carried  off  by  a  communication,  at  a  tolera-  ter°afcen^ 
ble  expence,  with  fome  adjoining  lower  ground;  or  they  freely. 
are  land-locked,  fo  as  not  to  admit  of  being  drained 
in  this  way.  "YV  ith  regard  to  the  former,  or  thofe 
which  can  he  drained  by  trenches  for  condusftirg  the 
water  to  an  adjoining  low  country  or  river,  they  may 
be  rendered  wet  in  two  ways :  ill,  By  fprings  oozing 
out  of  the  adjoining  higher  ground,  in  a  regular  line 
along  the  upper  fide  of  the  wet  furface,  which  afford 
water  that  llagnates  upon  the  furface  of  the  inferior 
ground,  forming  it  into  a  bog.  To  render  free  from 
water  a  bog  of  this  kind,  nothing  more  is  neceflary 
than  merely  to  drain  the  upper  adjoining  fwampy  ground 
in  the  way  that  has  been  already  Hated,  and  to  convey- 
away  to  a  diflance  the  water- produced  by  it,  in  regular, 
open,  or  hollow  drains. — The  lecond  clafs  of  bogs  ren¬ 
dered  wet  by  fprings,  con  lifts  of  thole  in  which  the 
manv  fprings  that  appear  are  not  confined  to  one  regu¬ 
lar  direction  along  the  upper  fide,  hut  burft  out  every¬ 
where,  forming  (linking  quagmires,  over  which  it  is 
dangerous  for  cattle  to  pals.  The  upper  part  ot  fuch 
hogs  ufuallv  confills  of  peat-earth.  Below  that  is 
found  a  bed  of  clav,  extremely  wet  and  foft,  through 
the  crannies  of  which  fmall  quantities  of  water  are  con¬ 
tinually  oozing.  When  the  loweft  part  ot  luch  a  big, 
is  found,  or  the  place  in  which  it  will  be  moll  conve¬ 
nient  to  convey  awav  the  water,  little  more  is  ulually 
neceflarv  than  to  dig  proper  trenches,  and  to  bore  with 
the  auger  through  the  ftratum  of  clay  to  the  porous  lira- 
turn  containing  the  water.  To  drain  an  extenfive  bog, 
it  will  ulually  be  neceflary  to  dig  a  trench  from  end  to 
end  of  it,  with  crofs  trenches  at  conlidtrablc  diilances, 
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Preparation  the  bottom  of  the  whole  being  frequently  penetrated  with 
of  Land,  the  auger,  fo  as  to  allow  a  free  paffage  for  the  water 
-v— — ' '  to  afcend  ;  the  effeft  of  which  will  be,  that  the  nature 
of  the  f unrounding  foft  foil  will  fpeedily  be  altered,  in 
confequence  of  the  water  being  removed  from  beneath 
it.  It  will  become  dry  and  folid,  and  foon  fit  for  bearing 
the.  plough.  The  fame  effedt  would  follow,  although  only 
a  fingle  perforation  were  made  through  the  inferior 
ftratum  of  the  bog ;  and  accordingly  Mr  Elkington  is 
faid  fometimes  to  have  fucceeded,  while  he  drained  a 
bog,  in  railing  the  water  from  it  confiderably  above 
its  own  level,  for  any  purpofe  for  which  it  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  This  was  done  by  rearing  around  the  perfora¬ 
tion,  a  building  of  brick,  puddled  around  and  within 
with  clay,  to  the  top  of  which  the  water  rofe,  and  was 
from  thence  conveyed  away  in  pipes  or  otherwife. 

X>1-  Ander-  That  tlle  'vllole  of  tllis  imPortant  fubjed,  of  draining 
ton’s  rules  land  rendered  wet  by  fprings,  may  be  better  under- 
for  draining  Hood,  we  fliall  give  an  account  of  it  as  defcribed  by 
fpouty  land.  J)r  Anderfon,  in  his  Effays  publillied  in  1775,  already 
mentioned.  Suppofing,  fays  he,  a  defcending  ftratum 
of  fand  or  gravel  fliould  be  difcontinued,  and  that  the 
ftratum  above  it  fliould  be  of  a  coherent  clayey  nature  ; 
in  this  cafe,  the  water  being  pent  in  on  every  fide,  and 
being  accumulated  in  great  quantities,  muft  at  length 
force  a  paffage  for  itfclf  in  fome  way,  and  prefling 
ftrongly  upon  the  upper  iurface,  if  any  one  part  is 
Weaker  than  the  reft,  it  would  burft  forth,  and  form  a 
fpring  :  but  if  the  texture  of  every  part  of  this  ftratum 
were  equally  ftrong,  the  water  would  fquecze  through 
many  fmall  crannies,  and  would  ooze  out  in  number* 
lefs  places,’  fo  as  to  occafion  that  kind  of  w'etnels  that 
is  known  by  the  name  of  fpouting  clayey  toil. 

The  cure  in  this  cafe  is  ealily  effected. — lor  if  a 
ditch  of  a  confiderable  fize  is  opened  towards  the  lower- 
1110ft  part  of  the  fpouting  ground,  lo  deep  as  to  pene¬ 
trate  through  the  upper  ftratum  of  clay,  and  reach  to 
the  gravel,  the  water  will  rile  up  through  it  at  firll 
with  very  great  violence,  which  will  gradually  decreafe 
as  the  preffure  from  the  Water  behind  is  diminilhed  ; 
and  when  the  whole  of  the  water  accumulated  in  the 
fubterraneous  refervoir  is  run  off,  there  being  no  longer 
any  preffure  upon  the  clay  above  it,  the  whole  foon  be¬ 
comes  as  dry  as  could  be  defired,  and  continues  lo 
ever  afterwards,  if  the  ditch  is  always  kept  open.  This 
the  doCtor  fays  lie  can  affert  from  experience,  having 
rendered  fome  fields  of  this  kind  that  were  very  wet 
quite  dry  by  this  method  of  treating  them.  The  at¬ 
tentive  obferver,  he  adds,  will  readily  perceive,  that 
if  any  field  that  is  wet  from  this  caufe  admits  of  being 
ploughed,  it  will  be  in  equal  danger  of  being  hurt  by 
being  railed  into  high  ridges,  with  the  other  kind  of 
damp  ground  before  mentioned.  For  as  the  depth  of 
earth  above  the  refervoir  would  be  fmaller  in  the  deep 
furrows  than  anywhere  elfe,  there  would  of  confequence 
be  lefs  refiftance  to  the  water  in  that  place,  fo  that  it 
would  arife  there  in  greater  abundance.  And  if,  in  this 
cafe,  a  farmer  fliould  dig  a  drain  in  each  furrow,  as  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  water  would  rife  into  them,  in 
l’ome  cafes  the  ground  might  he  improved,  or  even 
quite  drained  thereby,  efpecially  if  they  fliould  have 
accidentally  reached  the  gravel  in  any  one  place  ;  al¬ 
though  at  an  expence  much  greater  than  was  neceffary. 
“  I  take  notice  of  this  circumftance,  fays  he,  in  fome 
meafurc  to  prevent  the  prejudice  that  fome  inattentive 
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obfervers  might  entertain  againft  what  was  faid  before  of  Preparation 
this  method  of  draining,  from  their  having  accidentally  |  of  Land. 
feen  fome  fields  that  may  have  been  bettered  by  it. 

“  Bogs  are*  only  a  variety  of  this  1  aft-mentioned 
kind  of  wet  ground  •,  and  therefore  ought  in  general 
to  be  drained  after  the  fame  manner  with  them.  Clay 
is  a  fubftance  that  ftrongly  refills  the  entrance  of  water 
into  it :  but  when  it  is  long  drenched  with  it,  it  is,  in 
procefs  of  time,  in  fome  mealure  dilfolved  thereby ; 
lofes  its  original  firmnefs  of  texture  and  coniiftence  5  and 
becomes  a  fort  of  femi-fluid  mafs,  which  is  called  a 
bog ;  and  as  thefe  are  fometimes  covered  with  a  ftrong 
feurf  of  a  particular  kind  of  grafs,  with  very  matted 
roots,  which  is  ftrong  enough  to  bear  a  fmall  weight 
without  breaking,  although  it  yields  very  much,  it  is 
in  thefe  circumilances  called  a  fivciggle.  But,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  nature  of  the  bog,  it  is  invariably  occa- 
fioned  by  water  being  forced  up  through  a  bed  of  clay, 
as  juft  now  defcribed,  and  diffolving  or  ioftening,  it 
you  will,  a  part  thereof.  I  fay  only  a  part  5  becaufe 
whatever  may  be  the  depth  ol  the  bog  or  fwaggle,  it 
gent  rally  has  a  partition  of  iolid  clay  between  it  and 
the  refervoir  of  water  under  it,  from  whence  it  original¬ 
ly  proceeds :  for  if  this  were  not  the  cafe,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  were  confiderable,  it  would  meet 
with  no  fufficient  refiftance  from  the  bog,  and  would 
iffue  through  it  with  violence,  and  carry  the  whole  femi- 
fluid  mafs  along  with  it.  But  this  would  more  ine¬ 
vitably  be  the  cafe,  if  there  was  a  cruft  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bog,  and  if  the  cruft  fliould  ever  be  broken, 
efpecially  if  the  quantity  of  water  under  it  were  very 
confiderable ;  and  as  it  is  probable,  that,  in  many  cafes 
of  this  fort,  the  water  flowly  diffolves  more  and  more 
of  this  under  cruft,  J  make  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the 
revolution  of  many  ages,  a  great  many  eruptions  ol 
this  kind  may  have  happened,  although  they  may  not 
have  been  deemed  of  importance  enough  to  have  the 
hillory  of  them  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  Of  this  kind, 
although  formed  of  a  different  lubftance,  I  confider  the 
flow  of  the  Solway  mofs  in  Northumberland  to  have 
been  j  which,  upon  the  3  6th  of  November  177 1,  burft 
its  former  boundaries,  and  poured  lorth  a  prodigious 
ftream  of  femi-fluid  matter,  which  in  a  fliort  time  co¬ 
vered  feveral  hundred  acres  ot  very  fine  arable  ground. 

Nor  will  any  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  mofs, — who  knows  its  rel’emblance  to  clay  in  its 
quality  of  abforbing  and  retaining  water,  and  its  vei'y 
cafy  diffufibility  therein,  be  furprifed  at1  this  ;  as  from 
all  thefe  properties,  it  is  much  better  adapted  for  term¬ 
ing  an  extenfive  bog,  and  therefore  in  greater  danger 
of  producing  an  extenfive  devallation  by  an  irruption  ot 
the  water  into  it,  than  thofe  that  are  formed  ot  any  kind 
of  clay  whatever. 

“  If  the  bog,  or  fwampy  ground,  is  upon  a  declivity, 
the  ditch  ought  to  be  carried  acrofs  the  field  about 
the  place  where  the  loweft  fprings  aril  •.  But  if  the 
furface  of  the  ground  is  level  or  nearly  lo,  fo  as  to 
form  foft  quagmires,  interfperfed  through  the  whole  ot 
the  field,  it  will  be  of  little  confequence  in  what  part 
the  drain  is  opened  ;  for  if  it  is  dug  up  lo  deep  as  to 
allow  the  water  to  rife  in  it  with  freedom,  it  will  iflue 
through  that  opening,  and  the  field  will  be  left  perfedt- 
ly  dry. 

“  But  as  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the  ftratum 
of  trravel  fliould  be  at  a  confiderable  depth  beneath  the 

furface 
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Preparation  furface  of  tlie  earth,  and  as  it'  may  be  Sometimes  even 
of  Land,  below  the  level  of  the  place  into  which  the  drain  mull 
|je  emptied,  it  might  fometimes  be  extremely  difficult  to 
make  a  ditch  fo  deep  as  to  reach  the  bed  of  fand  or 
gravel.  But  it  is  lucky  for  us  that  this  is  not  absolute¬ 
ly  neceffary  in  the  prel’ent  cafe  •,  as  a  drain  of  two  or 
three  feet  deep,  will  be  equally  effectual  with  one  that 
Should  go  to  the  gravel.  All  that  is  necellary,  in  this 
cafe,  is  to  fink  pits  in  the  courle  of  the  drain,  at  a  mo¬ 
derate  dillance  from  one  another,  which  go  fo  deep  as 
to  reach  the  gravel  •,  for  as  the  water  there  meets  with 
no  refillance,  it  readily  flows  out  at  thel’e  openings,  and 
is  carried  oft’  bv  the  drain  without  being  forced  up 
through  the  earth  ;  fo  that  the  ground  is  left  entirely 
dry  ever  after. 

“  I  have  likewife  drained  Several  fields  in  this  way : 
and  as  I  have  generally  found  the  apparatus  pretty 
much  alike,  I  ffiall,  for  the  information  of  the.  inexperi¬ 
enced  reader,  give  a  Short  account  of  them. 

“  If  you  attempt  to  make  your  pit  in  one  of  thefe 
Soft  quaggy  places  where  the  water  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  you  will  meet  with  very  great  difficulty  in 
forming  it  ;  for  as  the  fubftance  of  which  it  is  compo- 
fed  is  Soft,  it  will  always  flow  into  the  hole  as  fall  as 
you  dig  it  ;  on  which  account  I  would  advife,  not  to 
attempt  to  make  the  pit  in  the  lwaggle,  but  as  near  it 
in  the  Solid  earth  as  you  conveniently  can.  However,, 
if  it  is  pretty  firm,  and  of  no  great  extent,  it  is  lome¬ 
times  practicable  to  make  a  pit  in  the  loft  bog  at  the 
dried  time  of  the  year.  This  I  have  fometimes  prac- 
tifed,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  obfierving  the 
nature  of  thefe  bogs  more  perfectly  than  I  otherwile 
would  have  had.  In  the  trials  of  this  kind  that  I  have 
made,  this  foft  quaggy  ground  has  Seldom  been  above 
three  or  four  feet  deep  ;  below  which  I  have  always 
found  a  flratum  of  hard  tough  clay  ufually  mixed  with 
Stones,  and  fo  firm  that  nothing  but  a  mattock,  or 
pickaxe  could  penetrate  it :  and  as  this  is  compara¬ 
tively  fo  much  drier  than  the  ground  above  it,  an  in¬ 
experienced  operator  is  very  apt  to  imagine  that  this  is 
the  bottom  that  he  is  in  fearch  of.  In  digging  through 
this  flratum,  you  will  frequently  meet  with  Small 
fprings  oozing  out  in  all  directions  ;  fome  of  them  that 
might  fill  the  tube  of  a  fmall  quill,  and  others  So  fmall 
as  to  be  fcarce  perceptible ;  but  without  regarding 
thefe,  you  mult  continue  to  dig  on  without  intermil  - 
lion  till  you  come  to  the  mam  body  of  the  re  far  voir,  it 
1  may  fo  call  it,  that  is  contained  in  the  rock,  gravel, 
or  fand  •,  which  you  will  generally  find  from  two  to 
four  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  fw  aggie,  and  which 
you  will  be  in  no  danger  ot  miflaking  when  you  come 
to  it :  for,  if  there  has  been  no  opening  made  betore 
that  in  the  field,  as  foon  as  you  break  the  crull  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  gravel  or  rock,  the  water  burfts  forth 
like  a  torrent,  and  on  fome  occafions  rifes  .like  a  jet 
d'eatt,  to  a  confiderable  height  above  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  ;  and  continues  to  flow  off  with  great  impe- 
tuofity  for  fome  time,  till  the  pent-up  water  being 
drained  off,  the  violent  boiling  up  begins  to  fubiide, 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  current  to  abate,  and,  in  a 
Short  time,  it  flows  gently  out  like  any  ordinary  Spring; 
— allowing  it  to  remain  in  this  ftate,  the  quaggy  earth 
begins  to  fubiide,  and  gradually  becomes  firmer  and 
firmer  every  day  ",  fo  that,  in  the  lpace  ot  a  lew 
months,  thofe  bogs  which  were  formerly  lo  folt  as 


hardly  to  Support  the  weight  of  a  fmall  dog,  become  Preparation 
fo  firm  that  oxen  and  horfes  may  tread  upon  them  with-  _  of  Land, 
out  any  danger  of  finking,  at  the  very  wettell  feafon  of '  v 

the  year.  1  have  had  a  field  of  this  nature,  that,  by 
having  only  one  Inch  pit  as  I  have  now  defenbed  open¬ 
ed  in  it,  was  entirely  drained  to  the  dillance  ol  above 
a  hundred  yards  around  it  in  every  direction.  But  as 
it  is  poflible  that  the  flratum  in  which  the  water  runs 
may  be  in  fome  places  interrupted,  it  will  be  in  general 
expedient  to  make  Several  of  thefe  pits,  it  the  field  is  ot 
great  extent ;  always  carrying  the  drain  forward  through 
the  lowermoft  part  of  the  field,  or  as  near  the  quag  as 
you  conveniently  can  ;  and  finking  a  pit  wherever  you 
may  judge  it  will  be  moll  neceffary.  But  if  the  flratum 
of  gravel  is  not  interrupted,  there  will  be  no  violent 
burll  of  water  at  opening  any  ot  thefe  after  the  firft,  as 
I  have  frequently  experienced.  To  keep  thele  wells 
from  doling  up  after  they  are  made,  it  is  always  expe¬ 
dient  to  fill  them  up  with  fmall  Hones  immediately  after 
they  are  made,  which  ought  to  rife  to  the  height  of  the 
bottom  of  the  drain. 

“  I  have  often  imagined  that  the  expence  of  digging 
thefe  pits  might  be  laved  by  boring  a  hole  through 
this  folid  flratum  of  clay  with  a  large  wimble  made 
on  purpole  ;  but  as  I  never  experienced  this,  I  eannot 
lay  whether  or  net  it  would  anfwer  the  defined  end  ex- , 
a£tly~ 

“  If  the  whole  field  that  is  to  be  drained  confifls  of 
one  extenfive  bog,  it  will  require  a  long  time  before 
the  whole  wTork  can  be  entirely  finiffied,  as  it  will  be 
impoffible  to  open  a  drain  through  it  till  one  part  ol 
it  is  firft  drained  and  become  folid  ground.  In  a  Situ¬ 
ation  of  this  kind,  the  undertaker,  after  having  opened 
a  drain  to  convey  the  water  Irom  the  lowell  part  ol  the 
bog,  inuft  approach  as  near  to  the  fwampy  ground  as 
he  can,  and  there  make  his  firft  pit ;  which  will  drain 
off  the  water  from  the  nearell  parts  of  the  bog.  TV  hen 
this  has  continued  open  for  fome  time,  and  that  part  ol  • 
the  bog  is  become  fo  folid  as  to  admit  ot  being  worked, 
let  him  continue  the  ditch  as  far  forward  through  it  as 
the  fituation  it  is  in  will  admit  of,  and  there  fink  ano¬ 
ther  pit ;  and  proceed  gradually  forward  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  making  crofs  cuts  where  neceffary,  till  the 
whole  be  finiffied. 

“  In  this  manner  may  any  bog  or  tra6t  of  Spout¬ 
ing  ground  of  this  nature  be  rendered  dry  at  a  very 
inconfiderable  expence  ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  other 
method  of  draining  ground  ol  this  fort  effectually,  I 
recommend  the  ftudy  of  it  to  the  attention  of  every  di¬ 
ligent  farmer  who  may  have  occalion  lor  it.  Bet  him 
full  be  extremely  cautious  in  examining  all  the  circum- 
ltances  of  his  particular  fields,  that  he  may  be  certain 
which  of  the  claffes  above  enumerated  it  may  be  rank¬ 
ed  with  ;  and  when  he  is  perfeftly  lure  ot  that,  he 
may  proceed  without  lear,  being  morally  certain  ol 
fuccefs.” 

We  ffiall  add  the  fubftance  of  a  paper  on  this  Sub¬ 
ject,  for  which  the  author  received  the  filver  medal  of 
the  Society  inftituted  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  lSS 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  That  author  is  Mr  MrWcdgc*'. 
John  Wedge  of  Bickenbill,  near  Coventry,  who  is  "'ode  of 
not  only  a  great  farmer  himlelt,  but  had  likewile  nun,no* 
been  employed  by  the  earl  of  Aylesford  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Several  eftates.  Kncouraged  by  his  lord II 1  i |»  s 
liberality,  Mr  Wedge  informs  the  lociety,  that  he  had 

been 
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Preparation  been  employed  for  feme  years  in  draining  large  portions 
of  Land,  of  land,  of  which  part  was  in  the  earl’s  occupation,  and 
'  part  in  his  own,  as  tenant  to  his  lordfhip.  The  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  he  proceeded,  as  well  as  his  mode  of 
procedure,  he  ftates  in  the  following  terms  : 

In  every  country  there  are  large  portions  of  land 
that,  in  wet  feafons,  have  always  what  may  be  called  a 
dry  furface,  and  other  portions  of  land  that  have  always 
a  moifl  or  wet  jit  r face ;  the  former  of  thele  admitting  all 
the  water  which  falls  upon  them  to  fink  freely  through 
their  pores  to  various  depths,  till  falling  on  clay,  or 
fome  other  unctuous  earth,  whole  pores  will  not  permit 
it  to  pafs  through,  it  is  there  held  up  to  a  height  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  comes  upon 
it,  and  the  facility  with  which  that  water  is  difehar- 
ged.  Thus,  held  up  to  various  heights,  it  ferves  as 
a  fountain  to  diftribute  its  water  (either  by  veins  of 
fand,  pebbles,  or  rock,  according  to  the  formation  of 
the  different  under  llrata)  on  the  neighbouring  lands  •, 
and  there  forms  hogs  and  other  varieties  of  wet  furface, 
on  a  bafis  that  will  be  always  found  to  coniift  of  marl 
or  clay,  or  fome  mixture  thereof.  The  eftedt  of  wa¬ 
ter  thus  diftributed  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes. 
The  fir  ft  clafs,  where  the  water  is  thrown  out  by  a 
body  of  marl  or  clay,  &-c.  upon  the  furface  of  defend¬ 
ing  ground,  and  in  the  valley  (there  held  up  by  clay 
all’o)  forms  hogs  or  fwamps.  The  fecond  clals,  where 
the  water  is  held  up  by  marl  or  clay,  as  before,  having  1 
above  that  marl  or  clay  a  ftratum  of  land,  or  pebbles, 
through  which  the  water  paffes  5  and  above  thole  lands 
or  pebbles  another  ftratum  ol  marl  or  clay,  through 
the  weakeft  parts  of  which  the  water,  by  a  continual 
preffure  from  its  fountain,  forces  a  pallage  upwards  j 
and  thus,  through  the  weakeft  parts  ot  the  marl  or 
clay  furnifhes  a  continual  fupply  ol  water  on  the  fur¬ 
face,  for  the  formation  or  growth  of  hogs,  &.c.  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  this  Water  is  more  or  lefs  abundantly  fupplied 
by  its  fountain  or  head,  namely,  the  higher  lands,  into 
which  rain-water  freely  paffes,  as  before  deferibed. 
There  are  alfo  different  foils,  under  different  circum- 
ftances,  which  may  form  a  third  clals  ot  land  for  drain¬ 
ing-,  fuch  as  ftrong  deep  foils,  or  open  light  foils,  ha¬ 
ving  near  the  furface  a  body  of  marl  or  clay.  In  either 
ofthefe  cafes,  the  water  which  falls  on  the  furface  mull, 
for  reafons  which  are  felf-evident,  keep  lucli  lands,  in 
rainy  feafons,  conftantly  wet  and  cold  ;  and  it  lliould  be 
obferved,  that  a  mixture  of  all  the  three  before  deferibed 
claffes  of  wet  land  fometimes  occurs  in  one  field,  by  fud- 
den  alterations  of  the  under  llrata,  and  thereby  perplexes 
the  operator,  by  requiring  all  the  different  modes  of 
draining  in  the  fame  field. 

If  it  he  admitted  that  bogs  are  thus  formed  and  fed, 
their  cure  may  be  effedled  with  certainty :  The  firll 
clafs,  by  cutting  through  the  ftratum  (be  it  fand,  peb¬ 
bles,  or  rock),  that  conveys  the  water  to  the  bog,  and 
carrying  oft  that  water  by  a  clofe  drain  to  ionic  proper 
place,  where  the  level  admits  of  its  difeharge  :  The  fe¬ 
cond  clafs,  by  finking  a  drain  to  any  convenient  depth 
in  the  upper  clay  •,  and  then  digging  or  boring  with 
a  large  auger,  at  a  fmall  diltance  on  one  fide  of  this 
drain,  through  the  remaining  part,  he  it  (the  upper 
clay)  ever  fo  deep,  into  the  under  ftratum  of  fand,  peb¬ 
bles,  or  rock,  through  which  the  water  paffes  ;  which 
will  then  rulh  up  into  the  drain  fo  made,  with  a  veloci¬ 
ty  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  land  or  fountain 
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whence  it  is  fupplied.  As  this  drain  advances  through  Preparation 
the  land,  holes  mull  be  dug  or  bored,  as  before,  every  of  .Land, 
feven  yards,  or  at  fuch  dillance  as  the  llrength  of  the  v~~ 
fprings  may  require  j  and  the  whole  of  the  water  thus 
brought  up  by  tapping  the  fprings,  is  carried  off  by  the 
drain  made  in  the  upper  clay,  which  mull  be  a  dole 
one,  to  its  proper  level,  and  there  difeharged. 

By  both  thele  methods  of  draining,  large  tradls  oC 
land,  under  favourable  circumftances,  may  he  cured  with 
one  drain.  The  bell  place  for  fixing  thele  drains  is 
where  the  ftratum  that  conveys  the  water  comes  nearetl 
to  the  furface  ;  and  the  bell  method  of  alcertaining  that 
is  to  bore  or  dig  in  different  parts  through  the  differ¬ 
ent  under  llrata. 

The  third  clafs  may  be  eafily  cured  by  clofe  drains, 
at  fuch  dillances  and  depths  as  will  belt  carry  off  the 
furface-water.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  oblerve,  that 
where  the  different  llrata  or  meal’urcs  crop  out,  that  is, 
become  gradually  more  and  more  lhallow  in  fome  cer¬ 
tain  direction  (as  is  often  the  cafe,  till,  one  after  the 
other,  they  all  prelent  thcmfelves  in  luccellion  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth),  draining  may  often  he  much  more 
eafily  and  better  effected  by  crofting  with  the  drain  the 
different  llrata  or  meal’ures,  where  the  levels  and  other 
circumftances  will  admit. 

Some  of  the  land  drained  was  part  of  a  common,  in 
the  parifti  of  Church  Bickenhill,  in  the  county  of  War¬ 
wick  -,  part  of  it  was  covered  with  mofs  and  ling,  had 
a  peaty  furface,  about  fix  inches  deep,  and  produced 
little  or  no  grafs  :  in  all  wet  feafons  it  was  filled  quite  to 
the  furface,  and  often  overflowed,  with  water.  Some 
of  the  land  was  much  more  unfound,  deeper  of  peat, 
and  covered  with  mofs,  in  moll  parts  nine  inches  long  j 
another  pact  was  an  ahfolute  bog  in  all  feafons. 

Having  dug  or  bored  with  a  large  auger  into  feveral 
parts  of  the  land,  Mr  Wedge  found  peat,  gravel,  and 
fand  mixed,  and  a-  quickfand  almoll  uniformly.  The 
quickfand  in  every  part,  after  getting  an  inch  or  two 
into  it,  feemed  almoll  as  fluid  as  water.  Judging  from 
this,  that  no  materials  for  a  drain  could  he  laid  in  the 
quickfand,  hut  what  it  would  immediately  bury,  he 
dug  a  trench  almoll  to  the  quickfand,  leaving  gravel, 

&c.  of  fuflicient  llrength  to  bear  up  the  materials  for  a 
hollow  drain  ;  thele  materials  were  two  lides  and  a  co¬ 
ver  of  Hone,  with  a  peat-turf  on  the  top  to  keep  out 
the  foil.  At  every  feven  yards  forward,  by  the  fide  of 
this  drain,  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  quickfand  as  deep  as 
it  Would  permit.  Fromthefe  holes  the  water  role  free¬ 
ly  into  the  hollow  drain,  and  was  by  it  difeharged  at  a 
proper  level.  Jt  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
llone  made  ufe  of  for  this  drain,  and  all  others  here 
mentioned,  was  a  red  fand  and  rag-llone,  which  eafily 
fplit  into  proper  fizes  for  the  purpofe,  and  is  Very  du¬ 
rable  ;  it  coil  about  fixpence  per  ton  getting,  exclufive 
of  carriage.  The  drain  thus  formed  ran  on  the  whole 
rather  freely,  and  made  the  land  dry  for  a  few  yards  on 
each  fide  thereof,  but  was  far  from  having  the  effect  he 
improperly  expected  •,  for  it  evidently  appears  that  the 
drain  could  only  take  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  water 
from  fo  large  a  quickfand,  which  it  did  not  penetrate 
more  than  two  inches  ;  and  that  it  could  drain  only  to 
its  own  depth,  or,  at  moll,  to  that  depth  in  the  fountain 
which  fupplied  the  quickfand.  His  purpofe  was  then 
defeated  ;  and  his  motive  for  mentioning  this  error  can¬ 
not,  he  hopes,  be  miftaken. 
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Preparation  He  now  clitl  what  lie  fays  he  ought  to  have  clone  be- 
of  Land,  fore,  that  is,  he  examined  the  different  llrata  tc  a  greater 
'  *  depth,  particularly  on  the  bog,  and  at  the  upper  edges 

thereof,  and  found  the  bog  to  be  what  has  been  de- 
i'cribcd  under  the  firft  clafs.  He  therefore  determined 
to  attempt  the  cure  in  the  manner  before  prefcribed  for 
that  clafs,  namely,  to  cut  through  the  whole  of  the  ilra- 
tum  (in  this  inftance,  of  quickfand),  through  which 
he  found  the  water  pals.  This  he  effected  as  follows  : 
The  fummer  being  dry,  and  favourable  for  the  purpofe, 
and  having  previoully  made  his  main  open  drain,  hebegan 
his  main  clofe  drain  the  firft  week  in  June  1791,  three 
feet  wide,  on  the  declivity  near  the  edge  of  the  great 
bog.  In  the  firft  operation  he  dug  through  the  peat, 
the  hard  fand,  and  gravel,  and  one  fpade’s  graft  (about 
nine  inches  deep  and  feven  inches  wide)  into  the  quick¬ 
fand,  the  whole  length  of  this  drain,  which  was  73 
perches,  of  eight  yards  to  the  perch,  in  length,  The 
drain  thus  dug  ran  copioufly,  not  lcls  than  60  gallons 
per  minute.  In  this  ftate  he  left  it  about  nine  days  : 
the  effedt  of  it  was  rapid,  both  above  the  drain  and  on 
the  bog  below.  Upon  examination,  he  now  found  about 
three  inches  on  the  top  of  the  fpade’s  graft,  which  had 
been  made  into  the  quickfand,  perfectly  dry.  He  then 
dug  out  thefe  three  inches  of  dry  fand,  to  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  the  drain,  three  feet  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  dug  out,  as  before,  another  fpade’s  graft,  from  the 
top  of  the  quickfand,  as  near  the  middle  of  the  drain 
as  pofiible.  This  wTas  left  to  run  a  few  days,  as  before, 
and  had  the  fame  effect,  namely,  three  or  four  inches 
more  of  the  top  of  the  quickfand  became  dry  and  hard. 
The  fame  operation  was  repeated  again  and  again  with 
the  fame  effect,  till  the  purpofe  of  getting  through  this 
quickfand  was  completed,  lo  far  at  lead  as  the  level  of 
the  main  open  drain  would  permit.  The  ftream  of  wa¬ 
ter  continued  increaiing  during  the  whole  operation  ; 
the  bog  below  the  drain  was  quite  dry,  and  the  land 
above  perfectly  fo.  The  drain  which  was  firft  made, 
and  continued  running  for  fome  time  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  main  clofe  drain,  became  gradually  dry ; 
and  has  not,  fmee  that  drain  was  finiflied,  difeharged 
one  Angle  drop  of  water.  Great  care  was  neceffary,  in 
making  the  main  clofe  drain,  to  keep  the  ftream  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  middle  of  it,  otherwife  the  current  would  have 
’undermined  the  fides,  as  it  fometimes  had  done,  and 
caufed  them  to  fall  in.  For  this  reafon  it  was  neccl- 
fary,  when  the  drv  fand  was  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
quickfand,  immediately  to  take  out  a  fpade’s  graft  from 
•  the  middle  thereof,  in  order  to  divert  the  current  from 

the  fides. 

The  main  clofe  drain  thus  made  was  three  feet  wide 
at  top,  about  nine  feet  deep  on  the  average,  and,  bevel¬ 
ling  a  little  from  the  top,  it  was  about  one  foot  ten 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  ftone  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  were  put  into  this  drain  in  the  following  manner: 
I.  Where  the  drain  went  through  the  quickfand  into 
the  ftratum  of  clay  below  it,  as  in  moll  places  it  did, 
the  bottom,  and  in  fome  inftances  the  fides,  wanted  no 
particular  lecurity  ;  but  where  it  did  not  go  quite 
through  the  quickfand,  which  the  level  of  his  main 
open  drain  in  fome  places  would  not  admit,  the  bottom 
of  the  drain  was  covered  half  an  inch  thick  with  ling; 
then  peat  turfs,  one  foot  wide  and  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  were  cut  in  convenient  lengths,  and  placed  on 
their  edges  on  each  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the  drain, 
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forming  two  fides  of  a  trough  of  peat  ;  then  fide  ftones  Preparation 

about  eight  inches  high,  and  a  ftone  covcrer,  were  put  of  Land.  ^ 

in  upon  the  ling  between  the  peat  turfs  ;  a  large  peat-  v 

turf,  near  two  feet  wide  and  four  inches  thick,  was 

then  cut  and  firmly  placed  over  the  whole  :  this  left  in 

the  bottom  of  tiie  drain  an  open  fpace,  of  more  than 

fix  inches  fquare,  for  the  water  to  pals.  The  whole 

was  then  completed  by  filling  in  the  upper  part  of  the 

drain. 

In  this  way  the  author  drained  for  about  80I. 
thirty  acres  of  land,  which,  from  being  of  no  value 
whatever,  became  worth  at  leaft  14  fhiliings  per  acre  of 
yearly  rent.  He  likewife  hollow-drained  nine  acres  by 
the  method  prefcribed  for  the  third  clafs  of  wet  land. 

Thefe  drains  were  made  a  few  yards  below  that  part  of 
each  field  -where  the  dry  and  wet  land  feparate,  about 
2  2  inches  deep,  with  fides  and  a  coverer  of  ftone,  and 
ling  on  the  top  of  it,  to  keep  the  earth  from  running 
in.  The  length  of  thefe  drains  was  880  yards,  and  the 
expence  of  labour  and  materials  three  halfpence  per 
yard.  The  drains,  in  wet  weather,  difeharge  a  large 
quantity  of  water  ;  and  will,  he  has  no  doubt,  anlwer 
the  intended  purpofe.  Thus  far  relates  to  land  in  his 
own  occupation. 

Niue  acres  of  the  land  in  the  earl  of  Aylesford’s  oc¬ 
cupation  was  almoft  an  entire  pulp.  This  beg  was  of 
the  fecond  clafs,  namely,  water  palling  through  a 
quickfand,  and  confined  by  a  ftratum  of  clay  below, 
and  another  ftratum  of  clay  above  it.  The  water  thus 
confined,  being  preffed  by  its  fountain,  and  forced  up 
through  the  weakeft  parts  of  the  clay,  had  formed  a 
bog  of  irregular  thicknel’s  on  the  furface,  in  fome  places 
fix  feet  deep,  in  others  not  more  than  two.  As  there 
is  a  confiderable  fall  in  this  land  from  eall  to  weft,  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  put  two  drains  into  it ;  and 
this  appears  to  him  to  have  been  neceffary,  from  a  con- 
fideration  that  both  thefe  draius  continue  to  run  in  the 
fame  proportions  as  when  firft  opened.  The  manner 
in  which  thefe  drains  were  executed  was,  bv  digging 
through  the  different  upper  ft  rata,  and  as  deep  into  the 
clay  as  the  main  open  drain  would  admit:  then  dig¬ 
ging  or  boring  through  the  remaining  part  of  that  clay 
into  the  quickfand,  at  the  diftance  of  about  fix  yards,  in 
a  progrellive  manner. 

The  water  riling  rapidly  through  thefe  holes  into 
the  clofe  drains,  has  effected  a  complete  cure  of  this 
land,  every  part  of  which  will  now  bear  a  horfe  to 
gallop  upon  it.  Thefe  drains  difeharge  3660  gallons 
an  hour ;  which  is  much  lefs  than  they  did  at  firft,  as 
mull  be  the  cafe  in  all  bogs.  This  land  will  be  worth 
30s.  per  acre.  The  draining  coil  25I. ;  and  the  length 
of  the  under-ground  drains  is  eight  hundred  and  tour- 
teen  yards. 

Mr  Wedge  had  juft  finifhed  (January  1792)  drain¬ 
ing  another  piece  of  land,  about  forty-three  acres.  As 
this  was  intended  to  anlwer  two  purpofes,  one,  to  drain 
the  land,  the  other  to  give  an  additional  fiipply  ot  wa¬ 
ter  to  a  mill-pool,  and  as  a  circumftance  arofe  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  which  frequently  happens  in 
draining  land,  namely,  a  fudden  alteration  in  the  po- 
fition  of  the  under  ftrata;  a  defeription  thereof  will 
not  probably  be  thought  tedious.  This  draining  was 
begun  at  the  level  of  a  mill-pool,  and  continued,  with¬ 
out  anv  great  difficulty,  to  the  diftance  of  about  thirty- 
two  chains,  in  the  manner  before  delcribed  as  a  cure 
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Preparation  for  the  fecond  clafs  of  boggy  land :  but  at  or  near  that 
of  Land,  place  tile  under  ftrata  altered  their  pofition  •,  the  quick- 
""  v  =  '  land  which  conveyed  the  water  now  became  of  twice 
its  former  thicknefs  ;  and  the  clay,  which  had  hitherto 
been  above  that  quickfand,  for  forne  diflarice  difap- 
peared.  From  the  quickland  thus  becoming  to  much 
deeper,  he  could  not,  with  the  level  of  the  mill-pool, 
•cut  through  it  }  nor  indeed,  from  the  wetnefs  of  the 
feafon,  would  fuch  an  operation  have  been  proper.  He 
therefore  continued  a  lhallow  drain  to  fome  diltance, 
making  fide-holes  into  the  quickfand,  which  ran  freely  ; 
but  as  this  could  not  cure  the  whole  of  the  bog  below, 
he  branched  out  another  drain  (which  was  made  by 
the  method  deferibed  for  curing  the  fecond  clafs  of  wet 
or  boggy  land),  by  finking  a  clofe  drain  through  the 
upper  flrata  into  the  upper  clay,  and  then,  at  a  fmall 
diflance  on  one  fide  of  this  clofe  drain,  boring  a  hole 
with  an  auger  through  the  remaining  part  of  that  clay 
into  the  quickfand  ;  and  at  every  eight  yards,  as  this 
dole  drain  advanced,  Hill  boring  other  holes,  in  the 
manner  before  deferibed  :  through  many  of  thefe  holes 
the  water  milled  with  groat  rapidity.  The  water  dif- 
charged  by  thefe  drains  into  the  mill-pool  is  168  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute,  or  378°  hogflieads  in  a  day  }  which  is 
after  the  rate  of  1,379,700  hogfheads  in  a  year. 

About  fix  acres  of  this  land  were  always  found ;  a- 
bout  twelve  acres  on  the  north  fide  were  an  abfolute 
pulp,  and  the  remaining  twenty-fix  acres  very  unfound. 
The  whole  is  now  found,  and  will  when  cultivated  be 
worth  1 6s.  per  acre.  This  land  would  have  been  drain¬ 
ed  at  a  much  lets  expence  into  the  main  open  drain  ; 
but  then  the  water,  which  was  much  wanted  for  the 
mill,  would  have  been  loll.  Thefe  clofe  drains  are  in 
length  14 52  yards,  and  cofl  look  of  which  about  30I. 
1S9  ought  to  be  charged  to  the  mill. 

Braining  of  With  regard  to  the  drainage  of  land-locked  bogs, 
l0Ckel*  are  °lten  fituated  fo  much  lower  than  the  ground 

around  them,  that  the  cutting  a  main  drain  would 
cofl  more  than  the  value  of  the  land  when  drained ; 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  with  a  view  at  once  cheaply 
and  effedtually  to  relieve  them  from  the  fuperfluous 
moifture  which  renders  them  ulelefs  to  agriculture,  is 
the  following :  A  fpot  in  the  middle  or  loweft  part  of 
the  bog  mull  be  feledted,  towards  which  all  the  drains 
mull  be  conducted,  as  radii  to  a  common  centre. 
W  hen  this  central  fpot  is  properly  cleared  out  to  the 
top  of  the  clay,  or  retentive  fubftratum,  which  in  this 
cafe  mull  not  he  affected  by  water  from  below,  but 
only  by  furface  or  rain  water,  a  number  of  perforations 
mull  be  made  with  the  auger,  to  give  an  outlet  down¬ 
wards  for  the  water,  which  will  be  abforbed  by  the 
porous  flratum  below.  A  conduit  fhould  be  formed 
over  the  auger  holes,  by  loofe  flones,  placed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  their  being  afterwards  filled  up 
by  any  rubbifli  :  or  rather  auger  holes  may  not  be  fuffi- 
cient ;  and  it  may  be  a  preferable  plan  to  make  a 
large  pit,  or  well,  in  the  lowell  part  of  the  bog,  dug 
through  into  the  porous  fubflrata.  This  pit  ought  to 
be  filled  with  large  Hones,  and  the  drains  from  the  refl 
of  the  field  conducted  to  that  fpot,  as  mentioned  in  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Agricultural  Report  of 
Hertfordfiiire. — “  If  a  pit  is  funk  20  or  30  feet  deep 
in  the  middle  of  a  field,  through  the  Hertfordfhire  red, 
flinty,  and  impervious  clay,  into  the  chalk  below  ; 
when  the  ufual  quantity  of  chalk  is  taken  out,  the  pit 
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fhaft  is  filled  up  with  the  flint  taken  out  of  the  chalk  Preparation 
and  clav,  and  the  top  drainage  of  this  part  of  the  field  of  Land, 
is  much  fhortened  for  ever  afterwards,  by  making  prin¬ 
cipal  drains  from  the  part  of  the  field  above  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  pit  terminate  therein,  as  the  fuperabun- 
dant  moiflure  will  efcape  through  the  flints  in  the  pit 
Hi  aft  to  the  chalk  below.  And  if  a  drain  is  carried  in¬ 
to  a  limeflone  quarry,  it  is  feldom  necelfary  to  carry  it 
further. 

“  In  dells  or  hollows,  of  confiderable  extent,  cover¬ 
ed  with  an  impervious  Hratum,  and  from  which  there 
is  no  natural  drainage,  fuch  as  the  valley  between 
Mold,  the  fliire-town  of  Flintfliire,  and  the  adjoining 
high  land,  a  pit  about  four  feet  diameter,  and  15  feet 
deep,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  cafe  may  require,  is  funk 
through  the  impervious  luperllratum,  into  a  pervious 
Hratum  of  gravel,  and  the  rain  water,  and  that  of  fome 
adjoining  l'prings,  are  carried  from  the  furface  thereby  ■, 
the  pit  is  railed  round  to  prevent  cattle  from  falling 
into  it.  I  mull  here  remark,  that  though  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  inllances  that  may  be  given,  the 
top  water  efcaped  through  the  pervious  lubllratum,  the 
e fleet  might  have  been  directly  the  contrary.  I  there¬ 
fore  recommend  the  impervious  fuperflratum,  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  to  be  perforated  by  bore-rods,  as  the  hole  made 
by  them  is  eafily  Hopped  up.” 

In  Dr  Nugent’s  travels  through  Germany,  publilhed  German 
in  1768,  a  mode  ot  draining  marHies  upon  iimilar  prin-  mode  ot 
ciples  is  delcribed,  as  having  been  practifed  in  that  ^'n'oekeft 
country.  He  had  only  feen  it  performed  on  moor  bo°-s, . 
grounds,  though  it  is  alfo  fuccefsful  with  regard  to 
lakes.  “  It  is  the  nature,  fays  he,  of  moors  in  general, 
that  beneath  the  turf  or  mofs  there  is  a  loam  which 
hinders  the  moillure  from  penetrating  ;  and  this  in¬ 
deed  is  what  makes  the  marfii,  and  caufes  the  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth  ol  the  turf  or  mofs  ;  but  this  loam  or  clay 
i&only  a  Hratum,  and  far  from  being  of  an  immenfe 
depth  under,  it  is  generally  a  find,,  or  fome  other  fto- 
ny  or  loofe  foil. 

“  Here  reafon  readily  informs  us,  that  a  middling 
morals  may  be  drained  by  perforating  the  clay,  and 
thus  making  way  for  the  moillure  to  penetrate.  In  or¬ 
der  to  this,  a  pit  is  dug  in  the  deepefi  part  of  the  moor, 
till  they  come  below  the  obllrudting  clay,  and  meet 
with  fuch  a  fpongy  Hratum  as,  in  all  appearance,  will 
be  fufficient  to  imbibe  the  moiHure  of  the  marlh 
above  it.  Into  this  pit  the  ebbing  of  the  morafs  is 
conveyed  through  a  trench,  and  both  the  trench  and 
the  pit  are  filled  up  after  the  firH  drain  with  large 
broad  flones,  fetting  them  edgewile,  fo  as  to  leave  in- 
terflices  for  carrying  oil'  the  water ;  then  fuch  flones 
are  laid  over  breadthwife,  and  thefe  covered  with  loofe 
earth  like  that  on  the  furface :  when  no  fuch  Hones 
are  to  he  had,  ftrong  piles  are  rammed,  down  the  fides 
of  the  trench,  and  broad  boards.laid  acrofs  ;  and  thefe 
are  covered  with  earth  to  a  height  fit  for  culture. 

This  is  a  matter  of  no  great  expence,  the  pit  being  as 
near  the  morafs  as  the  water  will  admit,  and  the 
trenches  but  fiiort ;  then  they  have  a  drain  unperceived, 
which  leaves  the  furface  of  the  trenches  for  the  plough  j 
and  in  middling  marHies,  efpecially  in  fuch  moors  as  are 
only  wet  and  damp,  this  method,  though  fometimes 
flow,  never  fails  taking  effedt  5  and  many  tracts  arc  191 
thereby  made  ferviceable  to  the  farmer  or  grazier.”  Braining  in 
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Preparation  reprefents  himfelf  as  having  fuccefsfully  adopted  a  fi- 
of  Land,  milar  mode  of  draining.  In  that  part  of  tire  country, 
— "v  fuch  of  the  wafte  lands  as  are  capable  of  being  drained 

fo  as  to  become  arable,  have,  at  the  dillance  of  from  one 
to  fix  feet  below  the  furface,  a  large  ftratum  or  feam 
of  a  black  llaty  or  metallic  l'ubllance,  generally  from 
20  to  25  feet  in  thicknefs.  Below  this  is  a  layer  of 
whinftone  rock  of  unknown  depth.  The  black  llaty 
or  metallic  fubftance  has  no  chinks  or  Allures,  and  is 
impenetrable  to  water;  but  the  whinftone  rock  beneath 
it  abounds  with  chinks  and  iiffurcs,  and  will  lwallow  up 
any  quantity  of  water  poured  into  its  bofom.  The 
uppermoft  furface  of  the  foil  is  of  a  light  molly  nature, 
upon  which  the  water  ftagnates  in  winter  fo  as  to  fwell 
and  enlarge  it  to  a  confiderable  degree.  In  the  fpring 
months,  when  dried  by  the  fun  and  the  wind,  the  mofs 
becomes  tolerably  firm,  and  produces  a  coarle  unpro¬ 
fitable  grafs,  mixed  with  fliort  heather ;  neither  of 
which  are  of  any  value  as  food  for  flieep  or  cattle.  In 
the  year  1784  the  writer  of  the  Report  ploughed  up 
20  acres  of  the  wafte  lauds  of  the  above  defeription,  a 
part  of  them  being  lituated  on  a  level.  This  laft  part 
was  gathered  into  l'rnall  ridges,  and  ploughed  pretty  deep, 
and  the  ftones  removed.  Thus  it  lay  till  midl'ummer 
1785;  but,  during  the  fpring,  the  llieep  and  cattle  were 
frequently  driven  upon  it  to  tread  it  to  a  firm  con- 
fiftence.  At  midl'ummer  it  was  gathered  up  again  ; 
and,  to  get  the  water  out  of  the  hollows  of  the  ridges, 
a  pair  of  boring  rods  were  obtained,  which  were  put 
down  through  the  llaty  fubftance  to  the  whinftone  rock 
at  fundry  places.  This  effectually  anlwered  the  pur- 
pofe.  The  tops  of  the  holes  were  kept  open  with  balkets 
of  loofe  ftones  over  them,  which  were  allowed  to  remain 
or  removed  at  pleafure,  as  the  weather  proved  more  or 
lefs  wet.  In  fpring  1786  the  land  was  in  a  condition 
to  fow  almoft  as  early  as  anv  other  part  of  the  farm, 
the  winter  rains  having  found  their  way  down  into  the 
whinftone  rock  through  the  llaty  fubftance,  and  the  land 
191  fpeedily  became  and  continued  very  valuable. 

Draining  of  We  may  here  add,  that  the  modes  of  draining  now 
qnarriesand  ftated  are  alfo  valuable  for  other  purpofes  than  tliofe  of 
mines.  agriculture.  Quarries,  for  example,  and  marl  pits,  may 
often  be  cleared  of  water,  by  cutting  off  the  fprings  by 
which  they  are  incommoded,  or  by  letting  down  the 
water  into  the  next  porous  ftratum.  The  fame  may  be 
often  done,  with  regard  to  deep  mines,  the  working  of 
which  may  frequently  be  thus  greatly  facilitated.  A 
colliery,  for  example,  in  Yorklhire  had  been  wrought 
for  feveral  years,  and  the  water  was  railed  from  it  about 
60  yards  by  a  fleam  engine.  The  proprietors  having 
bored  about  ten  yards  farther,  to  afeertain  the  thick- 
ncls  of  a  learn  of  coals;  as  foon  as  the  boring  rods 
were  withdrawn,  the  water  from  the  works,  which  ufu- 
ally  ran  acrofs  that  place,  began  to  fink  into  the  holes 
made  by  the  rods  ;  and  continuing  to  do  fo,  the  fleam 
engine  became  ufelefs,  as  its .  pump  had  no  longer  any 
water  to  draw.  It  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  fituation 
was  higher  than  the  ncareft  valleys,  or  the  level  of  the 
lea;  but  this  example  fliows  of  what  extenfive  im¬ 
portance  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  above  inodes  of  draining  proceed  may  hereafter  be- 


3.  Of  rendering  Mosses  fit  for  Cultivation. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  a  very  ferious  obftruc- 


tion  to  the  cultivation  of  large  portions  of  territory  arifes  Preparation 
from  the  exiftence  of  moffes.  It  is,  therefore,  of  much  of  Land, 
importance  to  confider  their  nature,  and  how  they  are  v 
to  be  rendered  fertile.  I9? 

W  ith  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  mofs,  the  Nature  and 
celebrated  Dr  Anderfon,  whofe  works  we  have  already  °ngm  01 
frequently  quoted,  advances  this  opinion,  that  mofs  is  amo^c'' 
vegetable,  or  an  affemblage  of  vegetables,  growing  or 
living  below,  while  at  the  top  it  is  dead.  Hence,  he 
diftinguilhes  mofs  into  two  kinds  ;  quick  mofs,  from 
which  peats  are  dug,  on  which  no  vegetables  grow,  and 
in  which  no  animals  exift,  while  in  its  natural  fituation ; 
and  dead  mofs,  which  frequently  covers  the  former,  and 
upon  which  heath  and  fog  and  coarfe  graffes  grow, 
and  infects  and  other  animals  are  found.  Mr  Plead- Communi 
rick  Hates  various  objections  to  this  opinion,  fome  of  cations  to 
which  appear  to  have  great  force.  Thus,  it  is  ob-  the  Board 
l'erved,  that  the  mofs  here  l'uppofed  to  be  alive  below  °J  Agricut- 
the  foil,  has  every  mark  of  utter  deadnefs  and  partial  ’ 
diffolution.  When  tolled  about  in  a  very  dark  night, 
it  emits  light  like  half  rotten  wood,  giving  rife  to  fre¬ 
quent  terrors  in  thofe  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  peat 
bogs.  It  alio  feems  a  llrange  circumftance,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  nature,  to  fuppofe  that  a 
vegetable  fiiould  grow,  lliould  form  ligneous  fibres,  and 
acquire  inflammability,  without  the  influence  of  the  fun, 
or  contad  with  the  air,  during  any  period  of  its 
growth.  The  true  hillory  of  the  origin  of  moffes  feems 
to  be  this :  What  are  called  the  mofs  plants,  amount 
to  about  three  hundred  in  number.  They  are  extreme¬ 
ly  hardy,  and  are  capable  of  flouriftiing  in  the  moll  cold 
and  bleak  iituations,  providing  they  only  are  furrounded 
by  abundance  of  ftagnating  water.  Accordingly,  where- 
ever  water  ftagnates  in  a  moderate  quantity,  they  grow 
up,  and,  by  fpreading  themfelves  around,  they  increafe 
the  ftagnation.  When  they  have  arifen  in  this  manner, 
with  the  water  around  them,  to  a  confiderable  height, 
the  lower  parts  of  their  Items  being  continually  loaked 
or  macerated  in  water,  ceafe  to  vegetate,  and  give  forth 
their  juices  to  the  furrounding  fluid.  As  the  mofs 
plants  are  extremely  aftringent,  and  contain  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  gallic  acid  and  tanning  principle,  the  mofs 
water  acquires  thefe  qualities,  or  becomes  aftringent,  in 
a  great  degree,  and  prevents  any  procefs  of  putrefaction 
from  taking  place,  or  the  Items  of  the  mofs  plants  from 
fullering  any  proper  procefs  of  rottennefs  or  chemical 
decompofition.  Hence  it  is,  that  mofs  water  has  fome- 
times  been  ufed  for  tanning  leather,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  liquor  of  oak  bark.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
the  Items  of  the  mofs  plants  remain  in  this  manner  dead, 
but  prevented  from  rotting,  or  becoming  the  habitation 
of  animals  which  cannot  live  in  a  vegetable  aftringent 
liquor,  the  tops  of  the  plants  that  are  at  the  furface  of 
the  water  continue  to  grow,  or  new  plants  rife  upon  the 
fummits  of  the  dead  ones,  and  continue  their  afeending 
progrefs ;  the  whole  being  perhaps  a  fort  of  parafitical 
plants,  which  can  grow  upon  each  other. 

In  this  way,  a  mofs  proceeds,  rifing  higher  and  higher, 
till  from  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  the 
declivities  in  it,  the  water  cannot  ftagnate  to  any  greater 
depth.  After  the  mofs  has  come  to  this  height,  its 
farther  growth  is  prevented,  its  plants,  unable  to  live 
or  grow  without  abundance  of  water,  wither  and  die  ; 
the  upper  part  of  them  being  expofed  to  the  adion  of 
the  air,  fullers  an  ordinary  procefs  of  decompofition, 
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Preparation  like  other  vegetable  remains,  and  is  converted  into  a 
of  Land,  fort  of  foil,  upon  which  a  few  plants  and  reptiles  are 
v  fometimes  found  ;  while  at  a  l'mall  depth,  that  is  to 
fay,  below  the  furface  of  the  ftagnating  water,  the 
whole  Hems  of  the  ancient  mofs  plants  continue  mace¬ 
rated  in  their  own  liquor,  and  preferred  from  putrefac¬ 
tion  by  it. 

There  are,  however,  two  general  kinds  of  modes  ; 
black  mofs,  and  whitiih  or  Yellowifli  mofs.  The  blaek 
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mofs  is  originally  of  a  mahogany  colour,  but  fpeedily 
becomes  black  upon  expofure  to  the  air.  The  yellow- 
ifli,  or  foggy  mol’s,  is  much  lei's  compact  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  retains  a  light  or  yellowifli  colour  after  it  is 
dried.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  fuch  a  perfect  ftate 
of  maceration  as  the  black  mots,  has  lefs  variety  of 
plants,  and  is  never  fo  lolid.  It  is  ufually  produced  in 
low  warm  fituations,  and  appears  to  have  grown  rapid¬ 
ly  ;  whereas,  the  black  mofs  is  moll  commonly  found  in 
cold  elevated  lands,  and  ieems  to  have  confifted  of  a 
greater  number  of  lefs  luxuriant  plants.  Thus,  mofs 
may  bs  regarded  as  bearing  fome  rel'emblance  to  timber, 
which  is  always  of  a  compact  grain,  and  clofe  texture, 
in  proportion  to  the  feverity  of  the  climate  ef  which  it 
is  the  product,  or  rather  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  which  it  has  taken  to  grow. 

O  #  * 

From  what  has  been  here  Hated,  it  will  not  be  dim- 
cult  to  underftand  the  mode  in  which  moffes  come  ori¬ 
ginally  to  find  an  exLftence,  or  to  cover  a  piece  of  ter¬ 
ritory  in  any  country.  W  hen  a  pool  of  water  is  fpee¬ 
dily,  or  in  a  lliort  time,  formed  to  a  great  depth,  no 
mofs  appears  :  but  when  a  gradual  ftagnation  to  a  l'mall 
depth  takes  place,  upon  any  i’pot,  cfpccially  in  a  cold 
and  expofed  fituation,  there  the  mol’s  plants  (being  the 
only  ones  capable  of  fubfifting  on  fuch  a  foil)  fpeedily 
grow  up,  and  occupy  the  place  of  every  other.  Though 
the  quantity  of  water  that  originally  ftagnated  there 
might  not  be  great,  it  is  increafed  by  degrees,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  additional  obftrudlion  produced  by  the 
roots,  Hems,  and  leaves  of  the  mofs  plants,  till  at  laft 
it  forms  a  hog  of  very  great  depth. — We  have  already 
mentioned  the  nature  and  caul’e  of  the  ftagnation  of 
water.  It  may  cither  occur  in  coni'equcnce  of  the  fi¬ 
gure  and  quality  of  the  foil  making  it  tenacioully  to  re¬ 
tain  the  falling  rains,  or  it  may  be  the  confequence  of 
fprings  or  refervoirs  of  water  pent  up  or  confined  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  by  an  incumbent  mafs  of  clay. 
Struggling  to  rile  up  through  this  clay,  it  will  wet 
every  part  of  it,  and  will  flowiy  ooze  through  all  its  lefs 
adhefive  parts,  and  will  form  a  foil  fit  onlv  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  mofs  plants,  which  will  there,  by  obftructing 
the  departure  of  the  moifture,  which  is  conftantly  riling, 
in  the  courfe  of  years  rear  up  the  l'urface  into  a  com¬ 
plete  and  perfedt  peat-bog. 

But  molfes  not  only  arii'e  in  particular  fituations,  in 
confequence  of  thefe  operations  of  nature  :  They  are 
all’o  produced  as  the  refult  of  certain  exertions  of  human 
induftry.  In  almoft  all  our  molfes  in  this  country  great 
numbers  of  trees  of  various  forts  are  found.  They  remain, 
like  the  inferior  parts  or  roots  of  mofs  plants,  infilled 
and  macerated  in  the  mofs  water,  but  not  rotted.  The 
trees  -and  flirubs  found  at  the  bottom  of  molfes  in  Scot¬ 
land,  exhibit,  perhaps,  the  whole  variety  of  the  native 
trees  and  flirubs.  Of  trees,  are  found  the  oak,  the 
elm,  the  birch,  the  willow,  the  alder,  and  fir.  Of 
flirubs,  we  find  the  hazel,  the  dwarf  willow,  the  gall 


plant,  and  laftly,  the  heath  plant.  This  laft  is  of  fo  Preparation 
hardy  a  nature,  that  it  often  continues  to  rife  upon  the  of  Land, 
mofs  during  the  whole  period  of  its  exiftence.  Now,  1  v—  ' 
if  it  fliould  be  fivppofed,  that  at  any  time  extenfive  fo- 
refts  of  thefe  trees  were  fuddenly  cut  down  bv  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  man,  they  would  undoubtedly  produce  a 
ftagnation  of  water,  and  a  bleaknefs  of  climate,  that 
would  render  the  fituation  fit  only  to  be  inhabited  by 
mofs  plants,  which  would  therefore  fpeedily  rife  up, 
and  form  a  peat-bog,  in  which  multitudes  of  trees  and 
flirubs  would  be  found  foaked  in  their  own  juice,  and 
in  the  aftringent  liquor  refulting  from  the  maceration 
of  the  items  of  the  mol’s  plants.  That  in  ancient  times 
old  forefts  were  thus  deftroyed  by  the  efforts  of  man, 
we  have  every  reafon  to  believe.  Not  onlv  in  this 
country,  but  alio  in  England  and  Ireland,  there  are 
found  in  moffes  valt  numbers  of  trees  Handing  with 
their  ftumps  erect,  aud  their  roots  piercing  the  ground 
in  a  natural  polture  as  when  growing.  Many  of  thofc 
trees  are  broken  or  cut  off  near  the  roots,  and  lie  along, 
and  this  ufually  in  a  nortli-eaft  direction.  People  who 
have  been  willing  to  account  for  this,  have  ufually  re- 
folved  it  into  the  effects  of  the  deluge  in  the  days  of 
Noah  5  but  this  is  a  verv  wild  conjecture,  and  is  proved 
Tulle  b  y  many  unanfwerable  arguments.  The  waters  of 
this  deluge  might  indeed  have  walked  together  a  great 
number  ol  trees,  and  boned  them  under  loads  of  earth  •, 
but  then  they  would  have  lain  irregularly  and  at  ran¬ 
dom  ;  whereas,  in  this  cafe,  the  trees  all  lie  lengthwil’e 
from  fouth-weft  to  nortli-eaft,  and  the  roots  all  Hand,  in 
their  natural  perpendicular  pofture,  as  clofe  as  the  roots 
of  trees  in  a  foreft. 

Befidcs,  thefe  trees  are  not  all  in  their  natural  ftate, 
but  many, of  them  have  the  evident  marks  of  human 
workmanihip  upon  them,  fome  being  cut  down  with  an 
axe  ;  fome  lplit,  and  the  wedges  ft  ill  remaining  in  them  ; 
fome  burnt  in  different  parts,  and  ionic  bored  through 
with  holes.  Tliele  things  are  alio  proved  to  be  of  a 
later  date  than  the  deluge,  by  other  matters  found 
among  -them,  fuch  as  utenfils  of  ancient  people  and 
coins  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

It  appears  from  the  whole,  that  all  the  trees  which 
we  find  in  this  foil'll  ftate,  originally  grew  in  the  very 
places  where  we  now  find  them,  and  have  ..only  been 
thrown  down  and  buried  there,  not  brought  from  eli'c- 
wliere.  It  may  appear  indeed  an  objection  to  this  opi¬ 
nion,  that  molt  of  thefe  foflil  trees  are  of  the  fir  kind; 
and  that  Cedar  lays  exprefsly,  that  no  firs  grew  in  Bri¬ 
tain  in  his  time  :  but  this  is  cafily  anfwered  by  ob- 
ferving  that  thefe  trees,  though  of  the  fir  kind,  yet  arc 
not  the  lpecies  ufually  called  the  fir,  but  pitch  tree  ; 
and  G.efar  has  nowhere  faid  that  pitch  trees  did  not 
grow  in  England.  Norway  and  Sweden  yet  abound 
with  thefe  trees  ;  and  there  are  at  this  time  whole  fo¬ 
refts  of  them  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  wild  upon  a  bill  at  Wareton  in  Staf¬ 
ford  111  ire  to  this  day. 

In  Hatfield  marfli,  where  fuch  vaft  numbers  of  the 
foflil  trees  are  now  found,  there  has  evidently  once 
been  a  whole  foreft  of  them  growing.  The  laft  of 
thefe  was  found  alive,  and  growing  in  that  place, 
within  70  years  laft  paft,  and  cut  down  for  fome  com  ¬ 
mon  ufe. 

It  is  alfo  objected  by  fome  to  the  iyftcrn  of  the  firs 
growing  where  they  are  found  foflil,  that  thefe  coun¬ 
tries 
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Preparation  tries  are  all  bogs  and  moors,  whereas  tlieie  forts  of 
of  .Land,  trees  grow  only  in  mountainous  places.  But  this  is 

’  founded  on  an  error  ;  for  though  in  Norway  and  Swe¬ 

den,  and  fonie  other  cold  countries,  the  fir  kinds  all 
grow  upon  barren  and  dry  rocky  mountains,  yet  in 
warmer  places  they  are  found  to  thrive  as  well  on  wet 
plains.  Such  are  found  plentifully  in  Pomerania,  Li¬ 
vonia,  Courland,  Sec.  •,  and  in  the  well  parts  of  New 
England  there  are  vaft  numbers  of  fine  llately  trees  of 
them  in  low  grounds.  The  whole  truth  feems  to  be, 
that  theie  trees  love  a  fandy  foil  ;  and  fucli  as  is  found 
at  the  bottoms  of  all  the  moffes  where  thefe  trees  are 
found  foil'll.  The  roots  of  the  fir  kind  are  always 

found  fixed  in  thefe ;  and  thole  of  oaks,  where  they 

are  found  foil’ll  tn  this  manner,  are  ufually  found  fixed 
in  clay :  fo  that  each  kind  of  tree  is  alwavs  found  root¬ 
ed  in  the  places  where  they  Hand  in  their  proper  foil  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made  but  that  they  origi¬ 
nally  grew  there.  hen  we  have  thus  found  that  all 
the  folfil  trees  we  meet  with  once  grew  in  the  places 
where  they  are  now  buried,  it  is  plain  that  in  thefe 
places  there  were  once  noble  forefts,  which  have  been 
deftroyed  at  feme  time  ;  and  the  queftion  only  remains 
how  and  by  whom  they  were  deftroyed.  This  we  have 
realon  to  believe,  by  the  Roman  coins  found  among 
them,  was  done  by  the  people  of  that  empire,  and  that 
at  the  time  when  they  were  eftabliflied  or  eftablilhing 
themfelves  here. 

Their  own  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  when  their  armies 
purlued  the  wild  Britons,  thefe  people  always  flielter- 
ed  themfelves  in  the  miry  woods  and  low  watery  fo¬ 
refts.  Caefar  exprefsly  fays  this  ;  and  obferves,  that 
Cafiibelan  and  his  Britons,  after  their  defeat,  palled 
the  Thames,  and  fled  into  fucli  low  moraffes  and 
woods  that  there  was  no  purfuing  them  :  and  we  find 
that  the  Silures  fecured  themfelves  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  when  attacked  by  Oftorius  and  Agricola.  The 
lame  thing  is  recorded  of  'S  enutius  king  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  who  fled  to  fecure  himfelf  into  the  boggy  fo¬ 
refts  of  the  midland  part  of  this  kingdom  :  and  Hero- 
dian  exprefsly  fays,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
pufhing  their  eonquefts  in  thefe  iflands,  it  was  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  Britons  to  fecure  themfelves  ip  the  thick 
forefts  which  grew  in  their  boggy  and  wet  places,  and, 
when  opportunity  oflered,  to  iffue  out  thence  and  fall 
upon  the  Romans.  The  conlequence  of  all  this  was 
the  deftroying  all  thefe  forefts  •,  the  Romans  finding 
themfelves  fo  plagued  with  parties  of  the  natives  illiiing 
out  upon  them  at  times  from  the  forefts,  that  they  gave 
.orders  for  the  cutting  down  and  deftroying  all  the  fo¬ 
refts  in  Britain  which  grew  on  boggy  and  wet  grounds, 
i  heie  orders  were  punctually  executed  ;  and  to  this  it 
-  is  owing  that  at  this  day  we  can  hardly  be  brought  to 
believe  that  fucli  forelts  ever  grew  with  us  as  are  now 
found  buried. 

The  Roman  hiftories  all  join  in  telling  us,  that  when 
Suetonius  Paulinos  conquered  Anglefea,  lie  ordered 
all  the  woods  to  he  cut  down  there,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Roman  generals  in  England :  and  Galen  tells  us, 
that  the  Bom  ans,  after  their  concjueft  in  Britain,  kept 
their  foldiers  conftantly  employed  in  cutting  down  fo¬ 
refts,  d  raining  of  marlhes,  and  paving  of  bogs.  Not 
oniy  the  Roman  loldiers  were  employed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  but  all  the  native  Britons  made  captives  in  the 
wars  were  obliged  to  aifift  in  it  :  and  Dion  Cafiius 
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tells  us,  that  the  emperor  Severtis  loft  no  lefs  than  Preparation 
50,000  men  in  a  few  years  time  in  catting  down  the  of  Land, 
woods  and  draining  the  bogs  of  this  iilar.d.  It  is  not  * 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  fuch  numbers  executed  the  im- 
menfe  deltruction  which  we  find  in  thefe  buried  forefts. 

One  of  the  greateft  fubterranean  treafures  of  wood  is 
that  near  Hatfield  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  prove,  that  thefe 
people,  to  whom  this  havock  is  thus  attributed,  were 
upon  the  fpot  where  thefe  trees  now  lie  buried.  The 
common  road  of  the  Romans  out  of  the  fouth  into  the 
north,  was  formerly  from  Lindum  (Lincoln)  to  Sege- 
lochum  (Little  Burrow  upon  Trent),  and  from  thence 
to  Danum  (Doncafter),  where  they  kept  a  {landing 
garrilon  of  Crifpinian  horfe.  A  little  off  on  the  eaft, 
and  north-eaft  of  their  road,  between  the  twolaft  named 
towns,  lay  the  borders  of  the  greateft  foreft,  which 
fwarmed  with  wild  Britons,  who  were  continually  mak¬ 
ing  their  iallies  out,  and  their  retreats  into  it  again,  in¬ 
tercepting  their  provilions,  taking  and  deftroying  their 
carriages,  killing  their  allies  and  paffengers,  and  di- 
fturbing  their  garrifons.  This  at  length  fo  exafperated 
the  Romans,  and  they  were  determined  to  deilroy  it; 
and  to  do  this  fafely  and  effectually,  they  marched  a- 
gainft  it  with  a  great  army,  and  encamped  on  a  great 
moor  not  far  from  Finningly  :  this  is  evident  from  their 
fortifications  yet  remaining. 

There  is  a  fmall  town  in  the  neighbourhood  called 
OJierficld ;  and  as  the  termination  field  feems  to  have 
been  given  only  in  remembrance  of  battles  fought  near 
the  towns  whole  names  ended  with  it,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  a  battle  was  fought  here  between  all  the 
Britons  who  inhabited  this  foreft  and  the  Roman 
troops  under  Oftorius.  The  Romans  flew  many  of 
the  Britons,  and  drove  the  reft  back  into  this  foreft, 
which  at  that  time  overlpread  all  tins  low  country. 

O11  this  the  conquerors  taking  advantage  of  a  llrong 
fouth-weft  wind,  fet  fire  to  the  pitch-trees,  of  which 
this  foreft  was  principally  com  poled ;  and  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  trees  was  thus  deftroyed,  the  Ro¬ 
man  foldiers  and  captive  Britons  cut  down  the  re¬ 
mainder,  except  a  few  large  ones,  which  thev  left 
Handing  as  remembrances  of  the  dellmftion  of  the 
reft.  Thefe  fingle  trees,  however,  could  not  Hand 
long  againft  the  winds,  and  thefe  falling  into  the  rivers 
which  ran  through  the  country,  interrupted  their  cur¬ 
rents  :  and  the  water  then  overfpreading  the  level 
country,  made  one  great  lake,  and  gave  origin  to  the 
modes  or  moory  bogs,  which  were  afterwards  formed 
there,  by  the  workings  of  the  waters,  the  precipita¬ 
tion  of  earthy  matter  from  them,  and  the  putrefaction 
ol  rotten  boughs  and  branches  of  trees,  and  the  vaft 
increafe  of  water  mofs  and  other  filch  plants  which 
grow  in  prodigious  abundance  in  all  thefe  forts  of 
places.  Thus  were  thefe  burnt  and  felled  trees  buried 
under  a  new  formed  lpongy  and  watery  earth,  and  af¬ 
terwards  found  on  the  draining  and  digging  through 
this  earth  again. 

Hence  it  is  not  flrange  that  Roman  weapons  and 
Roman  coins  are  found  among  thefe  buried  trees  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  among  the  buried  trees  fonie  are  found 
burnt,  lomc  chopped  and  hewn  ;  and  hence  alfo  it  is  that 
the  bodies  ol  the  trees  all  lie  by  their  proper  roots,  and 
witli  their  tops  lying  north-call,  that  is,  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  a  louth-well  wind  would  have  blown 
them  down  :  hence  alfo  it  is,  that  feme  of  the  trees 
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Preparation  are  found  with  their  roots  lying  flat,  thefe  being  not 

,  °f  Land.  cut  or  burned  down,  but  blown  up  by  the  roots  after- 
~v"  wards  tvhen  left  Angle  j  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
fuch  trees  as  thefe  Ihould  have  continued  to  grow  even 
alter  their  fall,  and  llioot  up  branches  from  their  fides 
which  might  eafily  grow  into  high  trees.  ( Phil .  Tranf. 

N°  27 J-). 

By  this  fyftem  it  is  alfo  eafily  explained  why  the  moor 
foil  in  the  country  is  in  feme  places  two  or  three  yards 
thicker  than  in  others,  or  higher  than 'it  was  formerly, 
fince  the  growing  up  of  peat  earth  or  bog  ground  com- 
pofed  of  mofs  plants  is  well  known,  and  the  foil  added 
by  overflowing  of  waters  is  not  a  little. 

As  the  Romans  were  the  deftroyers  of  this  great 
and  noble  foreft,  fo  they  were  probably  alfo  of  the  fe- 
veral  other  ancient  forefts  ;  the  ruins  of  which  fur- 
nifli  us  with  the  bog  wood  of  Staffordfhire,  Lanca- 
lhire,  1  orkfhire,  and  other  counties.  But  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  not  much  in  Wales,  in  the  Ifle  of  Man,  or 
in  Ireland,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppol'ed  that  forefts  cut  down 
by  thefe  people  gave  origin  to  the  foffil  wood  found 
there  y  but  though  they  did  not  cut  down  thefe  fo¬ 
refts,  others  did and  the  origin  of  the  bog  wood  is 
the  fame  with  them  and  with  us.  Holinfhead  in¬ 
forms,  that  Edward  I.  being  not  able  to  get  at  the 
Welih  becaul'e  of  their  biding  themfelves  in  boggy 
woods,  gave  orders  at  length  that  they  Ihould  all  be 
deftroyed  by  fire  and  by  the  axe  ;  and  doubtlefs  the 
roots  and  bodies  of  trees  found  in  Pembrokefhire  un¬ 
der  ground,  are  the  remains  of  the  execution  of  this 
order.  The  foffil  wood  in  the  bogs  of  the  ifland  of 
Man  is  doubtlefs  of  the  lame  origin,  though  we  have 
not  any  accounts  extant  of  the  time  or  occafion  of  the 
forefts  there  being  deftroyed  ;  but  as  to  the  foffil  trees 
of  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  w'e  are  exprefsly  told,  that 
Henry  II.  when  he  conquered  that  country,  ordered 
all  the  woods  to  be  cut  down  that  grew  in  the  old 
parts  of  it,  to  fecure  his  conquells,  by  cutting  away 
the  places  of  refort  of  the  rebels. 

The  tendency  of  our  climate  to  produce  in  cold  and 
damp  fituations  mofs  plants,  which  gradually  form 
around  themfelves  a  liquor  which  is  the  enemy  of  all 
putrefaction,  may  be  confidered  as  a  fortunate  circum- 
ltance,  upon  the  w’hole,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
health  of  men  and  animals,  as  well  as  contributing  to 
other  valuable  purpoles.  In  confidering  the  nature  of 
mofs,  “  I  cannot  difmils  the  lubjedt  (fays  Mr  Head¬ 
rick)  without  fuggelling  my  admiration  at  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  Providence,  in  having  provided  the  mofs  plants 
for  the  fituations  in  which  they  grow :  they  afford  an 
immediate  fupply  of  fuel,  and  are  the  fource  from  which 
pit-coal  derives  its  origin,  though  trees,  and  all  the 
plants  which  abound  in  oils  and  carbon  alfo  contribute 
to  the  fupply  of  pit-coal.  Were  the  places  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  moffes  divefted  of  vegetables,  or  ftored  with 
vegetables  of  a  different  character,  they  would  become 
noifonre  fens,  which,  by  the  emiffion  of  putrid  gaffes, 
would  fpread  all  around  them  peftilence  and  death. 
Moffes  emit  no  noxious  gaffes,  but  rather,  by  growing 
at  the  furface,  where  the  plants  are  a&ed  upon  by  the 
fun’s  rays,  they  perpetually  throw  out  oxygen,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  falubrity  of  the  atmofphere. 
The  only  effect  with  which  they  are  chargeable  is 
forming  magazines  of  moifture,  which  by  its  exhala¬ 
tion  ^generates  cold,  and  fpreads  rheumatilrn  and  inter- 
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mitting  fevers  among  all  the  animals  within  its  reach.  Preparation 
The  perpetual  evaporation  of  this  moifture  not  only  of  Land, 
tends  to  chill  the  mofs,  but  it  defcends  in  hoar-froft  v 
and  mildews  upon  all  the  lands  that  are  lower  in  point 
of  fituation.  Thefe  laft  mentioned  dil’advantages  are 
more  than  amply  compenfated  by  the  coniideration  that 
mofs  is  not  only  an  inexhauftible  magazine  of  manure 
for  other  foils,  but  may  be  converted  into  a  moft  fertile 
foil  itfelf.  After  it  is  fo  converted,  none  of  the  defects 
already  ftated  are  any  longer  applicable  to  it.” 

This  gentleman  analyzed  chemically  fome  fpecimens 
of  mofs.  He  found  that  a  finall  portion  of  Berkthire 
peat,  of  great  hardnels,  exhibited,  when  pounded  in  a 
mortar  and  infufed  in  warm  water,  a  liquor  that  had  ' 
fome  flight  marks  of  acidity  by  tell  paper.  Gypfum 
and  fulphat  of  magnefia  appeared  to  exift  in  it.  A  pu¬ 
rified  potafli  produced  an  abundant  precipitation  of  va¬ 
rious  lubftance9.  A  portion  of  this  peat  being  burned, 
gave  forth  at  the  dole  of  the  operation  a  fulphureous 
imell  and  flame.  The  white  allies,  after  fome  days, 
ailumed  a  rufty  colour,  from  iron  contained  in  them. 

Being  walked,  the  liquor  appeared  to  contain  l'ulphates 
of  lime,  magnefia,  alumine,  and  iron.  Black  hard  peat 
of  Swinridgemuir,  in  Ayrlhire,  when  burned,  gave 
brown  allies  which  were  attracted  by  the  magnet.  An 
infufion  of  them  in  water  exhibited  no  mark  of  acid,  or 
of  alkali,  and  the  ingredients  contained  in  it  appeared 
to  be  the  fame  as  in  the  Berklhire  peat.  Foggy  or  yel¬ 
low  peat  yielded  a  fmaller  quantity  of  allies,  which  were 
white,  and  did  not  obey  the  magnet. 

Mofs  water,  obtained  by  fqueezing  light  peats,  con¬ 
tained  gallic  acid  and  tanning  principle  in  great  quan¬ 
tities.  Quicklime  appeared  to  be  the  moft  powerful 
agent  in  precipitating  every  fubftance  from  the  mofs 
water,  and  in  rendering  mofs  a  compact  and  folid  lub- 
ftance  5  a  fact  which,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  has 
been  luccelsfully  taken  advantage  of  in  practice. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  trait  of  territory 
that  is  covered  by  mofs  may  be  reduced  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  plough,  or  rendered  fit  for  the  purpofes 
ol  agriculture.  The  one  confills  of  altogether  remov¬ 
ing  the  moffy  fubftance,  or  the  whole  wrecks  of  the 
mofs  plants  that  have  been  accumulating  for  ages,  and 
endeavouring  thereafter  to  cultivate  the  fubfoil.  The 
other  mode  confills  of  converting  the  fubftance  of  the 
mofs  into  vegetable  mould  fit  for  bearing  crops  of 
grain. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plans  has  been  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  mols  of  Kincardine  •,  and  the  other  has  been  fuc- 
cefsfully  pradlifed  By  Mr  Smith  of  Swinridgemuir,  in 
Ayrlhire,  and  in  imitation  of  him  by  various  other 
perions  in  different  dill  riels  of  the  country.  To  each 
of  thefe  we  fhall  give  attention.  t  g 

The  mols  of  Kincardine  is  a  remarkable  tract  of  The  mofs 
ground  in  the  ffiire  of  Perth,  in  Scotland,  which  de-ofKincar- 
ferves  particular  notice,  both  as  a  topographical  curio-  <^l’c  rc™°" 
lity  or  lubjedt  of  natural  hillory,  and  for  the  informa-  ^an  ?aj,0Uu"r. 
tion,  equally  uncommon  and  important,  which  it  affords, 
rel'pedting  agricultural  improvements,  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  induftry  and  population. 

The  mofs  of  Kincardine  is  fituated  in  the  pariffi  of 
the  fame  name,  comprehended  between  the  rivers  Forth 
and  Teith,  and  in  that  diftridt  of  Pcrthfliire  called 
Alonteith.  The  mofs  begins  about  a  mile  above  the 
confluence  of  thefe  rivers  5  from  thence  it  extends  in 
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Preparation  length  about  four  mites,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth  ; 

01  L;llld-  ,  an(l  before  the  commencement  of  the  operations  (an 
account  ot  which  is  to  be  given),  comprehended  near 
2000  Scots  acres,  of  which  about  15CO  belong  to  the 
eftate  of  Blair  Drummond,  the  property  of  the  late 
J-iord  Karnes,  by  his  marriage  with  Mrs  Drummond  of 
Blair  Drummond. 

As  modes  arc  extremely  various  in  their  nature ;  be¬ 
fore  entering  upon  the  improvements  made  in  Kincar¬ 
dine  mofs,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  fliort  defcription 
of  that  mofs,  and  of  the  iubjacent  foil  which  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  thel'e  improvements. 

The  mofs  lies  upon  a  field  of  clay,  which  is  a  conti¬ 
nuation  ot  thole  rich  extenfive  flats  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  carjcs.  Ihis  clay,  which  is  one  uniform  homoge¬ 
neous  mals  finking  to  a  great  depth,  is  found  near  the 
furface,  confifts  of  different  colours,  and  is  difpofed  in 
layers.  The  uppemioft  is  gray  ;  the  next  is  reddifli ; 
mid  the  loweft,  which  is  the'  mcft  fertile,  is  blue. 
Through  the  whole  mafs  not  a  pebble  is  to  be  found. 
The  only  extraneous  bodies  it  contains  are  fea-lliells, 
which  occur  in  all  the  varieties  peculiar  to  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  Scotland.  They  are  dilpofed  lometimes  in 
beds,  lometimes  fcattered  irregularly  at  different  depths. 
By  attending  to  thefe  circunrftances,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  fea  has  been  the  means  of  the  whole 
accumulation,  and  that  it  was  carried  on  in  a  gradual 
manner  by  the  ordinary  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 
Upon  any  other  fuppofition,  why  iliould  there  not  have 
been  a  congeries  of  all  the  different  materials  that  com- 
pofe  the  furtace  of  the  furroundmg  heights  ?  But  to 
whatever  caufe  the  origin  ot  this  accumulation  may  be 
alcribed,  certain  it  is  that  no  foil  whatever  is  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  vegetation,  or  carries  more  abundant  crops 
of  every  kind. 

The  furface  of  the  clay,  which,  upon  the  retreat  of 
the  fea,  had  been  left  in  an  almoft  level  plane,  is  every¬ 
where  thickly  covered  with  trees,  chiefly  oak  and  birch, 
many  of  them  of  a  great  fize.  Thefe  trees  feem  to  have 
been  the  firft  remarkable  produce  of  the  carfe  •,  and  it 
is  probable  they  were  propagated  by  diffeminatiou  from 
the  furrounding  eminences.  They  are  found  lyintr  in 
all  directions  befide  their  roots,  which  Hill  continue 
firm  in  the  ground  in  their  natural  pofition  ;  and  from 
impreflions  ftill  vifible,  it  is  evident  they  have  been  cut 
with  an  axe  or  fome  limilar  inftrument.  For  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  wood,  the  two  common  purpofes  are,  either  to 
app!y  it  to  its  proper  life,  or  that  the  ground  it  occupies 
may  be  cultivated.  Tn  this  prelent  cafe,  however,  nei¬ 
ther  of  thele  ends  had  been  propofed,  fince  the  trees, 
by  being  juft  left  as  they  were  cut,  were  not  only  en¬ 
tirely  loft,  but  the  ground  was  rendered  totally  unfit 
for  cultivation.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  downfal 
of  this  wood  muft  be  afcnbed  to  lome  more  extraordinary 
caufe  ;  and  to  none-  more  probably  than  to  that  expe- 
dient,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Dion  Caflius  and  other 
htftorians,  the  Romans  put  fo  extenfively  in  practice  to 
diflodge  from  their  forefts  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Britifh  iflands,  as  already  explained. 

This  hypothefis  acquires  no  fmall  degree  of  force 
from  a  circumftanee  that  occurred  in  May  1768,  when 
a  large  round  vellel  of  thin  brafs  and  curious  workman- 
uiip,  25  inches  in  diameter,  aud  16  inches  in  height, 


vras  difeovered  upon  the  furface  of  the  clay  buried  un¬ 
der  the  mols.  Ihis  veffel,  found  upon  the  eftate  of 
John  Ramfay,  Efq.  of  Ochtertyre,  was  by  that  gentle¬ 
man  prefented  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Edin 
burgh  j  in  whofe  mufeum  it  remains  depofited  for  pre¬ 
servation.  And  in  a  lift  of  the  various  donations  pre¬ 
fented  to  that  iociety,  publiflied  by  them  in  1782,  it  is 
there  denominated  a  Roman  camp  kettle. 

Between  the  clay  and  the  mofs  is  found  a  ftratum 
nine  inches  thick,  partly  dark  brown  and  partly  of  a 
colour  approaching  to  black.  This  is  a  vegetable 
mould,  accumulated  probably  by  the  plants  that  cover¬ 
ed  the  ground  previous  to  the  growth  of  the  wood,  and 
by  leaves  from  the  trees  thereafter.  The  difference  of 
colour  muft  be  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  vegetable 
fubftances  that  compofe  it.  The  brown  mould  is  high¬ 
ly  fertile  ;  the  other,  efpecially  in  a  dry  feafon,  is  very 
unproductive.  The  crop  that  had  occupied  this  mould 
when  the  trees  were  felled  is  found  ftill  entire.  It 
confifts  chiefly  of  heath  •,  but  feveral  other  fmaller 
plants  are  alfo  very  diftinguilhable. 

Immediately  above  this  ftratum  lies  the  mofs,  to  the 
height,  upon  an  average,  of  feven  feet.  It  is  com- 
poled  of  different  vegetables  arranged  in  three  diftiuCl 
ft  rata.  Of  thefe  the  firft  is  three  feet  thick.  It  is 
black  and  heavy,  and  preferable  to  the  others  for  the 
purpofe  of  fuel.  It  confifts  of  bent  grafs  ( dgrojiis ), 
which  feems  to  have  grown  up  luxuriantly  among  the 
trees  after  they  were  felled.  The  fecond  ftratum  alfo 
is  three  feet  thick.  It  is  compoled  of  various  kinds 
oi  modes,  but  principally  of  bog-mols  ( fphagnum ).  It 
is  of  a  fallow  or  iron  colour,  and  remarkably  elaftic.  It 
is  commonly  called  white  peat ;  and  for  fuel  is  confi- 
dered  as  much  inferior  to  that  -above  mentioned.  The 
third  ftratum  is  compofed  of  heath  and  a  little  bent 
grafs,  but  chiefly  of  the  deciduous  parts  of  the  former. 
It  is  about  a  foot  thick,  and  black. 

By  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  mofs  in  queftion  is, 
upon  an  average,  full  feven  feet  deep,  and  has  in  all 
probability  lain  undifturbed  fince  its  formation  :  this  is 
called  the  High  Mo/s.  The  remainder,  called  the  Low 
Mo/*’)™  to  a  confderable  breadth  round  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  high ;  and  is,  upon  an  average,  not  above 
three  feet  in  depth,  to  which  it  has  been  reduced  by  the 
digging  of  peats.  Thefe  are  formed  of  that  ftratum  of 
the  mofe  only  that  lies  four  feet  below  the  furface  and 
downwards  ;  the  reft  is  improper  for  the  purpofe,  and 
is  thrown  afide. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  plan  which  is  now 
pur fued,  two  methods  chiefly  were  employed  to  gain 
land  from  the  mofs.  1  ft,  The  furroundihg  farmers  mark¬ 
ed  off  yearly  a  portion  of  the  low  mofs  next  to  their 
ai able  land,  about  ij  feet  broad.  Ihis  they  removed 
with  carts  and  lpread  upon  their  fields,  fome  acres  of 
which  they  for  that  end  left  unfown.  Here  it  lay  till 
May  or  June  j  when,  being  thoroughly  dry,  it  was 
burnt  to  allies  to  lerve  as  a  manure.  By  this  means 
they  added  to  their  farms  about  half  a  rood  of  land 
yearly.  But  this  plan  proved  unfuccefsful ;  for  by  the 
repeated  application  of  thefe  allies,  the  foil  was  ren¬ 
dered  fo  loofe  that  the  crops  generally  failed.  2dly, 
Many  larmers  were  wont  to  trench  down  the  low  mofs, 
and  to  cover  it  furrow  deep  with  clay  taken  out  of  the 
trench.  This,  though  commendable  as  an  attempt  to 
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Preparation  improve,  proved  likewile  an  unavailing  method  ;  be- 
of  Land,  eaufe  in  a  dry  feafeu  the  iuperficial  covering  of  clay 
w — "V — 1  retains  fo  little  moiflure  that  the  crop  commonly  fails. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  cover  the  mofs  with  clay 
brought  from  the  adjacent  grounds.  But  what  from 
the  neceffary  impoverifhment  of  the  ground  from  which 
the  clay  was  carried,  and  the  loft  nets  of  the  mofs,  this 
was  foon  found  to  be  impracticable. 

Draining  has  alio  been  propofed  as  another  mode  ol 
improvement ;  and  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that,  by 
means  of  draining,  many  moffes  have  been  converted 
both  into  arable  and  meadow  grounds,  which  in  the 
end  became  interefting  improvements.  But  in  a  mofs, 
fuch  as  that  of  Kincardine,  this  method  would  he  inef¬ 
fectual  ;  as  for  feveral  feet  deep  it  is  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  upon  being  dry,  and  divided  into  parts,  it  would 
blow  with  the  wind  like  chaff;  and  when  thrown  afide 
in  the  operation  of  digging  peats,  it  lies  for  years  with¬ 
out  producing  a  tingle  vegetable,  except  only  a  lew 
plants  of  forrel. 

Hence  it  was  thought  evident  that  all  attempts  to 
improve  this  mofs  mult  ever  prove  abortive  ;  and  that 
the  ohiedt  to  be  had  in  view  was  the  acquilition  ol  the 
valuable  foil  Iving  underneath;  to  which  end  nothing 
lefs  was  requifite  than  the  total  abolition  of  the  mofs. 

By  the  methods  above  described  from  ioo  to  200 
acres  of  mofs  had  been  removed.  A  A  hen  the  prefent 
plan  was  introduced,  there  Itill  remained  covered  with 
mofs  from  1300  to  1400  acres  of  carle  clay — a  treafure 
for  which  it  mult  be  ever  Interefting  to  dig. 

In  the  year  1766  Lord  Karnes  entered  into  poffeffion 
of  the  eftate  of  Blair  Drummond.  Long  before  that 
period  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  mofs,  and  often 
lamented  that  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  turn 
it  to  advantage.  Many  different  plans  were  now  pro¬ 
pofed  ;  at  length  it  was  rel'olved  to  attempt  by  means 
of  water,  as  the  moft  powerful  agent,  entirely  to  fweep 
off  the  whole  body  of  mofs. 

That  mofs  might  be  floated  in  water,  was  abundantly 
obvious  ;  but  to  find  water  in  fufficient  quantity  was 
difficult,  the  only  ftream  at  hand  being  employed  to 
turn  a  corn  mill.  Convinced  of  the  l’uperior  conle- 
quence  of  dedicating  this  ftream  to  the  purpofe  of  float¬ 
ing  off  the  mofs,  Lord  Karnes  having  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  tenant  who  farmed  the  mill,  and  the  te¬ 
nants  thirled  confenting  to  pay  the  rent,  he  immediate¬ 
ly  threw  down  the  mill,  and  applied  the  water  to  the 
above  purpofe. 

In  order  to  determine  the  heft  manner  of  conducting 
the  operation,  workmen  were  now  employed  for  a  con- 
iiderable  time  upon  the  low  mofs  both  by  the  day  and 
by  the  piece,  to  afeertain  the  expence  for  which  a  gi¬ 
ven  quantity  of  mofs  could  'be  removed.  It  was  then 
agreed  to  operate  at  a  certain  rate  per  acre  ;  and  in 
this  manner  feveral  acres  were  removed. 

But  this  was  to  be  a  very  expenfive  procefs.  The 
ground  gained  might,  indeed,  be  afterwards  let  to  te¬ 
nants  ;  but  every  acre  would  require  an  expenditure 
from  12I.  to  x 5I.  before  it  could  be  ready  for  fowing  ; 
fo  that  the  acquilition  of  the  whole,  computing  it  at  a 
medium  to  be  1360  acres,  would  fink  a  capital  of  near¬ 
ly  20,oool.  fterling. 

One  other  method  ftill  remained  ;  namely,  to  at¬ 
tempt  letting  portions  of  the  mofs,  as  it  lay,  for  a  term 
of  years  fufficient  to  indemnify  tenants  for  the  expences 
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incurred  in  removing  it.  For  fome  time  both  thefe  Preparation 
plans  were  adopted  ;  but  feveral  reafons  made  the  lat-  of  Land., 
ter  preferable  :  1 .  The  quantity  of  water  to  be  had  was  v 
fmall ;  and  being  alfo  uncertain,  it  was  very  inconve¬ 
nient  for  an  undertaker  ;  neither  were  there  any  houies 
near  the  fpot,  wrhich  occafioned  a  great  lofs  of  time  in 
going  and  coming :  but  when  a  man  fliouhl  live  upon 
the  ipot,  then  he  could  be  ready  to  leize  every  op¬ 
portunity.  2.  The  mofs  was  an  ufelefs  wade.  To  let 
it  to  tenants  would  increafe  the  population  of  the 
eftate,  and  afford  to  a  number  of  induftrious  people  the 
means  of  making  to  themfelves  a  comfortable  liveli¬ 
hood. 

In  the  mean  time  it  wras  determined,  till  as  many 
tenants  lliould  be  got  as  could  occupy  the  whole  water, 
to  carry  on  the  work  by  means  of  undertakers. 

But  before  proceeding  farther,  it  will  lie  neceffary  to 
deferibe  the  manner  of  applying  water  to  the  purpofe 
of  floating  the  mofs. 

A  ftream  of  water  fufficient  to  turn  a  common  corn-< 
mill  will  carry  oil"  as  much  mofs  as  20  men  can  throw 
into  it,  provided  they  be  ftationed  at  the  diftance  of 
100  yards  from  each  other.  The  firit  lcep  is  to  make 
in  the  clay,  alongfide  of  the  mofs,  a  drain  to  convey 
the  water  :  and  for  this  operation  the  carle  clay  below 
the  mofs  is  peculiarly  favourable,  being  perfectly  free 
from  ftones  and  all  other  extraneous  fuhilances,  and  at 
the  fame  time,  when  moift,  flippery  as  foap;  io  that  not 
only  is  it  eafily  dug,  but  its  lubricity  greatly  facilitates 
the  progrefs  of  the  water  when  loaded  with  mofs. 

The  dimenfions  proper  for  the  drain  are  found  to  be 
two  feet  for  the  breadth,  and  the  fame  for  the  depth. 

If  linaller,  it  could  not  conveniently  receive  the  ipade- 
fuls  of  mofs ;  if  larger,  the  water  would  efcape,  leav¬ 
ing  the  mofs  behind.  The  drain  has  an  inclination 
of  one  foot  in  100  yards;  the  more  regularly  this  in¬ 
clination  is  obferved  throughout,  the  lefs  will  the  mofs 
he  liable  to  obftructions  in  its  progrefs  with  the  water. 

The  drain  being  formed,  the  operator  marks  oil  to  a 
convenient  extent  alongfide  of  it  a  feflion  of  mofs, 

10  feet  broad  ;  the  greateft  diftance  from  which  he 
can  heave  his  fpadeful  into  the  drain.  This  lie  re¬ 
peatedly  does  till  the  entire  mafs  be  removed  down  to 
the  clay.  He  then  digs  a  new  drain  at  the  foot  of 
the  mofs  hank,  turns  the  water  into  it,  and  proceeds  as 
before,  leaving  the  mofs  to  purfuc  its  courfe  into  the 
river  Forth,  a  receptacle  equally  convenient  and  capa¬ 
cious  ;  upon  the  fortunate  fituation  of  which,  happily 
forming  for  feveral  miles  the  fouthem  boundary  of  the 
eftate,  without  the  interpofition  of  any  neighbouring 
proprietor,  depended  the  very  exiftencc  of  the  whole 
operations. 

AA  hen  the  mofs  is  entirely  removed,  the  clay  is 
found  to  he  encumbered  with  the  roots  of  different 
kinds  of  trees  Handing  in  it  as  they  grew,  often  very 
large  :  their  trunks  alfo  are  frequently  found  lying 
befide  them.  All  thefe  the  tenants  remove,  often  with 
great  labour.  In  the  courfe  of  their  operations  they 
purpofely  leave  upon  the  clay  a  ftratum  of  mofs  fix 
inches  thick.  This  in  fpring,  when  the  feafon  offers, 
they  reduce  to  aftics,  which  in  a  great  meafure  enfures 
the  firft  crop.  The  ground  thus  cleared  is  turned  over, 
where  the  drynefs  admits,  with  a  plough,  and,  where 
too  foft,  with  a  fpade.  A  month’s  expofure  to  the 
fun,  wind,  and  froft,  reduces  the  clay  to  a  powder 

fitting 
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Preparation  fitting  it  for  the  feed  in  March  and  April. 

^  Of  Land.  oats  is  the  firll,  which  feldom  fails  of  being  plentiful, 
v  yielding  from  eight  to  ten  bolls  after  one. 

In  the  year  1767  an  agreement  was  made  with  one 
tenant  for  a  portion  of  the  low  mol's.  This,  as  being 
the  firll  Hep  towards  the  intended  plan,  was  then  view¬ 
ed  as  a  conliderable  acquifition.  The  lame  terms  agreed 
upon  with  this  tenant  have  ever  fince  been  obferved 
with  all  the  reil.  They  are  as  follow  : 

The  tenant  holds  eight  acres  of  mol's  by  a  tack  of 
38  years  :  he  is  allowed  a  proper  quantity  of  timber, 
and  two  bolls  of  oatmeal  to  iupport  him  while  employ¬ 
ed  in  rearing  a  houi’e  ;  the  firll  leven  years  he  pays  no 
rent ;  the  eighth  year  he  pays  one  merk  Scots  ;  the 
ninth  year  two  merks  ;  and  l'o  on  with  the  addition  of 
one  merk  yearly  till  the  end  of  the  firll  19  years ;  dur¬ 
ing  the  lall  five  years  of  which  he  all’o  pavs  a  hen  yearly. 
Upon  the  commencement  of  the  fecond  19  years,  he 
begins  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  1 2S.  for  each  acre  of 
land  cleared  from  mofs,  and  2s  6d.  for  each  acre  not 
cleared,  alfo  two  hens  yearly :  A  low  rent  indeed  for 
fo  fine  a  foil  :  but  nd  more  than  a  proper  reward  for 
his  laborious  exertions  in  acquiring  it. 

In  the  year  1 768  another  tenant  was  fettled.  Thefe 
two  were  tradefmen  ;  to  whom  the  preference  was  al¬ 
ways  given,  as  having  this  great  advantage  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  that  even  when  deprived  of  water  they 
need  never  want  employment.  The  motives  that  indu¬ 
ced  thefe  people  to  become  l'ettlers  were,  ill,  The  pro- 
ipect  of  an  independent  ellablifhment  for  a  number  of 
years.  2dlv,  The  mofs  afforded  them  great  abundance 
<>f  excellent  fuel  ;  to  which  was  added  the  comfortable 
confuleration,  that,  while  bufied  in  providing  that  ne- 
teffarv  article,  they  had  the  double  advantage  of  pro¬ 
moting,  at  the  lame  time,  the  principal  object  of  their 
fettlement. 

Notwithllanding  thefe  inducements,  Hill  fettlers  of¬ 
fered  llowly  :  to  which  two  circumllances  chiefly  con¬ 
tributed  :  ill,  The  whole  farmers  furrounding  the  mofs 
threw  every  pollible  obftruction  in  their  way.  2dly,  By- 
people  of  all  denominations  the  fcheme  was  viewed  as 
a  chimerical  project,  and  became  a  common  topic  of 
ridicule.  The  plan,  however,  fopported  itfelf ;  and 
in  the  year  1769  five  more  tenants  agreed  for  eight 
acres  each ;  and  thus  56  acres  of  low  mofs  were  dif- 
pofed  of.  From  the  progrels  made  by  the  firll  fettlers, 
and  the  addition  of  thefe,  the  obloquy  of  becoming 
a  mofs  tenant  gradually  became  lefs  regarded  ;  fo  that 
in  the  year  1772  two  more  were  added-,  in  1773,  three  ; 
and  in  1774*  one;  in  all  13  :  which  dil'pofed  of  104 
acres  ;  all  the  low  mofs  to  which  water  could  then  be 
conveyed.  As  water  is  the  mainfpring  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  every  tenant,  befides  the  attention  neceffary  to 
his  (hare  of  the  principal  flrcani,  collected  water  by 
every  pollible  means,  making  ditches  round  his  por¬ 
tion  of  the  mofs,  and  a  refervoir  therein  to  retain  it  till 
wanted. 

The  tenants  in  the  low  mofs  having  now  begun  to 
raife  good  crops,  in  the  year  1774  fevera!  perfons  of¬ 
fered  to  take  poffelfions  in  the  high  mofs,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  accefs  to  it  fiiould  be  rendered  practicable. 
The  high  mofs  wanted  manv  advantages  that  the  low 
po fluffed.  To  the  low  mofs,  lying  contiguous  to  the 
lurrounding  arable  lands,  the  accefs  was  tolerably  good  ; 
hut  from  the  arable  lands  the  high  mol's  was  leparat- 
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ed  by  300  or  400  yards  of  the  low,  which  even  to  apreparation 
man,  affords  but  indifferent  footing,  and  to  horfes  is  of  Land, 
altogether  impracticable.  The  low  mofs  is  in  general ' 
only  three  feet  deep;  the  high  mofs  is  from  fix  to 
twelve  feet  in  depth. 

It  will  appear  at  firll  fight,  that  without  a  road  of 
communication  the  high  mofs  mull  forever  have  proved 
unconquerable.  Without  delay,  therefore,  a  road  was 
opened  to  the  breadth  of  1 2  feet,  for  feveral  hundred 
yards  in  length,  by  floating  oft-  the  mofs  down  to  the 
clay. 

I  his  being  effected,  and  at  thfe  fame  time  an  opening 
given  to  admit  water,  in  the  year  1775  twelve  tenants 
agreed  for  eight  acres  of  high  mofs  each.  In  coniider- 
ation  of  the  greater  depth  of  this  part  of  the  mofs,  it 
was  agreed,  that  during  the  firll  19  years  they  Ihould 
pay  no  rent ;  but  for  the  fecond  19  years  the  terms  of 
agreement  were  the  fame  a9  thole  made  with  the  tenants 
in  the  low  mofs.  To  the  above-mentioned  tenants 
every-  degree  ol  encouragement  was  given ;  as  upon 
their  iuceefs  depended,  in  a  great  mealure,  the  difpolal 
of  the^  great  quantity  of  mofs  Hill  remaining.  But 
their  fuccefs,  however  problematical,  was  fuch,  that 
next  year,  1776,  fix  more  took  eight  acres  each;  in 
1777,  one;  in  1778,  four;  in  1779,  three;  in  1780, 
one  ",  in  1781,  one  ;  in  1782,  one  : — In  all,  including 
thofe  upon  the  low  mols,  42  tenants,  occupying  336 
acres. 

Though  for  forne  time  the  dilpofal  of  the  high  mofs 
went  but  llowly  on,  it  was  not  for  want  of  tenants  ; 
but  the  number  of  operators  was  already  fufficient  for 
the  quantity  of  water :  to  have  added  more  would  evi¬ 
dently  have  been  imprudent. 

In  the  year  1783  Mr  Drummond  entered  into  the 
poffellion  of  the  cllate  of  Blair  Drummond,  and  went 
fully  into  the  plan  adopted  by  his  prcdeceffor  for  fub- 
duing  the  mofs.  At  this  time  there  Hill  remained 
undiipol’ed  of  about  1000  acres  of  high  mofs.  As 
water  was  the  great  defideratum,  it  was  determined, 
that  to  obtain  that  neceffary  article  neither  pains  nor 
expence  lliould  be  wanting.  Steps  were  accordingly 
taken  to  afeertain  in  what  manner  it  might  be  procured 
to  moll  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  to  prepare  for  new  tenants,  a  fecond 
road  parallel  to  the  former,  at  the  dillance  of  half  a 
mile,  was  immediately  begun  and  cut,  with  what  wa¬ 
ter  could  he  got,  down  to  the  clay,  1 2  feet  broad  and 
2670  yards  long,  quite  acrofs  the  mof§.  This  open¬ 
ing  was  previoully  neceffary,  that  operators  might  get 
a  drain  formed  in  the  clay  to  direct  the  water  ;  and  it. 
was  to  remain  as  a  road  that  was  abfolutelr  neceffary, 
and  which  relieved  fettlers  from  an  expence  they  were 
unable  to  Iupport.  Thefe  preparations,  the  progrefs 
of  the  former  tenants,  and  the  profped  of  a  farther 
lupply  of  water,  induced  10  more  to  take  poffelfions  in 
the  year  1783  :  in  the  year  1784,  18  more  took  pof- 
fefiions ;  and  in  1785  no  fewer  than  27:  in  all  ^ 
tenants  in  three  years :  which  dilpofed  of  440  acres 
more  of  the  high  mofs. 

As  the  introduction  of  an  additional  dream  to  the 
mofs  was  to  be  a  work  both  of  nicety  and  expence,  it 
was  neceffary  to  proceed  with  caution.  For  this  reafon 
feveral  engineers  were  employed  to  make  lurvcys  and 
plans  of  the  different  modes  by  which  it  might  be  pro¬ 
cured.  In  one  point  they  all  agreed,  that  the  pro- 
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Preparation  per  fouree  for  furnifliing  that  fupply  was  the  river 
of  Land.  Teith,  a  large  and  copious  ft  ream  that  paffes  within  a 
v  mile  of  the  mofs  ;  hut  various  modes  were  propofed 
for  effecting  that  purpofe. 

To  carry  a  ftrearn  from  the  river  by  a  cut  or  canal 
into  the  mofs  was  found  to  be  impracticable  ;  and  Mr 
Whitworth  (b)  gave  in  a  plan  of  a  pumping  machine, 
which  he  -was  of  opinion  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  ex¬ 
tremely  well. 

Soon  after  this  Mr  George  Meikle  of  Alloa,  a  very 
Ikilful  and  ingenious  millwright,  gave  in  a  model  of 
a  wheel  for  railing  water  entirely  of  a  new  conftruc- 
tion,  of  his  own  and  his  father’s  invention  jointly. 
This  machine  is  fo  exceedingly  fimple,  and  a6ts  in  a 
manner  fo  eafy,  natural,  and  uniform,  that  a  common 
obferver  is  apt  to  undervalue  the  invention :  But  per- 
fons  Ikilled  in  mechanics  view  machinery  with  a  very 
^  different  eye  ;  for  to  them  fimplicity  is  the  firft  recom¬ 
mendation  a  machine  can  poffefs.  Accordingly,  up¬ 
on  feeing  the  model  fet  to  work,  Mr  Whitworth, 
with  that  candour  and  liberality  of  mind,  that  gene¬ 
rally  accompany  genius  and  knowledge,  not  only  gave 
it  the  greateft  praife,  but  declared  that,  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  required,  it  was  fuperior  to  the  machine  recom¬ 
mended  by  himfelf,  and  advifed  it  to  be  adopted  with¬ 
out  hefitation. 

The  better  to  explain  this  machine,  two  fketches  are 
annexed,  to  the  firft  of  which  the  following  letters  re¬ 
fer.  The  explanation  of  the  fecond  will  be  found  up¬ 
on  the  Iketch. 

Plate  XIII.  Sluice  through  which  is  admitted  the  water  that 
,  moves  the  wheel. 

b,  h,  Two  lluices  through  which  is  admitted  the 
water  raifed  by  tla>  wheel. 

c,  c,  A  part  of  one  of  two  wooden  troughs  and  an 
aperture  in  the  Avail,  through  which  the  above  water  is 
conveyed  into  the  buckets.  [The  other  trough  is  hid 
by  two  Hone  Avails  that  fupport  the  Avheel.] 

d,  d,  d,  Buckets,  of  Avhich  80  are  arranged  on  each 
fide  of  the  arms  of  the  wheel=i6p. 

e,  e,  e,  A  ciftern  into  Avhich  the  water  raifed  by  the 
buckets  is  difeharged. 

f  f,  f.  Wooden  barrel  pipes,  through  Avhich  the 
Avater  defeends  from  the  ciftern  under  ground  to  avoid 
the  high  road  from  Stirling,  and  the  private  approach 
to  the  houfe. 

Sketch  fecond  contains  a  plan  of  the  ciftern,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  Avater  is  filled  into  the 
buckets. 

The  diameter  of  the  Avheel  to  the  extremities  of  the 
float-boards  is  28  feet  ).  the  length  of  the  float-boards 
IO  feet.  The  wheel  makes  nearly  four  revolutions  per 
minute  ;  in  Avhich  time  it  difeharges  into  the  ciftern 
4c  hogfheads  of  water.  But  this  is  not  all  the  Avheel 
is  capable  of  performing ;  for  by  feveral  accurate  trials 
by  Meffrs  Whitworth  and  Meikle,  in  the  refult  of 
Avhich,  though  made  feparately,  they  perfectly  agreed, 
it  was  found  that  the  wheel  was  able  to  lift  no  lefs  than 
60  hogfheads  per  minute  ;  but  that  the  diameter  of  the 
pipes  through  Avhich  the  Avater  defeends  from  the  ci- 
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ftern  Avould  not  admit  a  greater  quantity  than  Avhat  they  Preparation 
already  receive.  of  Land. 

To  a  perl’on  at  all  converfant  in  hydraulics,  the  re-  -t— 
femblance  of  this  to  the  Perfian  Avheel  mull  be  obvious  : 
and  indeed  it  is  probable,  that  from  the  Perfian  wheel 
the  firft  idea  of  this  machine  Avas  derived.  But  admit¬ 
ting  this,  ftiil  the  fuperiority  of  the  prelent  Avheel  is, 
in  nioft  refpedts,  fo  conlpicuous,  as  to  entitle  it  to  little 
lefs  praife  than  the  firft  invention.  For,  ift,  In  the 
Perfian  Avheel,  the  buckets  being  all  moveable,  muft  be 
conftantly  going  out  of  order :  in  this  wheel  they  are 
all  immoveable,  conl’equently  can  never  be  out  of  order. 

2dly,  Inlfead  of  lifting  the  Avater  from  the  bottom 
of  the  fall,  as  in  the  Perfian  Avheel,  the  Avheel  lifts  it 
from  the  top  of  the  fall,  being  from  four  to  five  feet 
higher)  by  Avhich  means  fome  additional  poAver  is  gain¬ 
ed.  3 dly'.  By  means  of  the  three  lluices  (a,  and  b ,  b, 
fig.  1.)  in  whatever  fituation  the  river  may  be,  the 
quantity  of  the  Avater  to  be  raifed  is  fo  nicely  adjufted 
to  that  of  the  moving  poAver,  as  conftantly  to  preferve 
the  Avheel  in  a  fteady  and  equable  motion.  In  lliort, 
as  a  regulator  is  to  a  Avatch,  fo  are  thele  lluices  to  this 
Avheel,  Avhofe  movements  would  otherwil’e  be  fo  various, 
as  fometimes  to  carry  the  Avater  clear  over  the  ciftern, 
lometimes  to  drop  it  entirely  behind,  but  feldonr  fo  as 
fully  to  difeharge  the  whole  contents  of  the  bucket  into 
the  ciftern. 

It  is  hoAveverbut  candid  to  remark,  that  this  machine 
labours  under  a  fmall  defect,  Avhich  did  not  efcape  the 
oblervation  of  Mr  Whitworth ;  namely,  that  by  raifing 
the  Avater  about  34  feet  higher  than  the  ciftern  where 
it  is  ultimately  delivered,  a  fmall  degree  of  poAver  is 
loft.  To  this,  indeed,  he  propofed  a  remedy ;  but  can¬ 
didly  confeffed,  that  as  it  Avould  render  the  machine 
fomeAvhat  more  complex,  and  Avould  alfo  increafe  the 
friftion,  he  thought  it  more  advifable  to  keep  it  in  its 
prelent  ftate.  At  the  fame  time  he  juftly  obferved, 
that  as  the  llream  by  Avhich  the  Avheel  is  moved  is  at 
all  times  copious  and  poAverful,  the  fmall  lofs  of  poAver 
occafioned  by  the  above  circumftance  Avas  of  little  or  no . 
avail. 

This  ftrearn  is  detached  from  the  Teith  at  the  place 
Avhere  the  river  approaches  neareft  to  the  mofs.  The 
furface  of  the  latter  is  about  1 5  feet  higher  than  that 
of  the  former)  the  ciftern  is  therefore  placed  17  feet 
above  the  furface  of  the  ftrearn,  fo  as  to  leave  a  decli¬ 
vity  fufficient  to  deliver  the  Avater  upon  the  furface  of 
the  mofs. 

The  pipes  through  Avhich  the  Avater  defeends  from 
the  ciftern  are  compofed  of  Avooden  barrels  hooped  Avith 
iron,  4  feet  long  and  18  inches  in  diameter  within. 

In  thefe  pipes,  having  been  conveyed  under  ground 
for  354  yards  from  the  ciftern,  the  water  at  once  emer¬ 
ges  into  an  open  aquedwff.  The  aquedudt  Avhich  Avas 
formed  according  to  a  plan  by  Mr  WhitAVOrth,  is  con- 
ftrufted  wholly  of  earth  or  clay  )  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  Avater  on  a  level  Avith  the  furface  of  the  mofs,  it  is 
for  nearly  tAVo-thirds  of  its  courfe  elevated  from  8  to 
10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  grounds;  the 
bale  being  40  feet  broad,  the  fummit  18  feet,  and  the 

water 
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(b)  This  gentleman  Avas  fuperintendant  of  the  London  water-Avorks,  and  an  engineer  of  great  reputation  in 
England.  He  Avas  feveral  years  employed  in  Scotland  in  completing  the  great  canal. 
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Preparation  water  courle  10  feet  broad.  It  commences  at  the  ter- 
of  Land,  mination  of  the  pipes  $  from  whence  extending  above 
'““"v  1 1400  yards,  it  dilcharges^the  water  into  a  canal  formed 

for  its  reception  on  the  furface  of  the  mofs. 

For  raifing  the  water  to  this  height  there  were  two 
reafons  :  ill,  That  not  only  where  it  wa9  delivered  on 
the  mofs,  but  even  after  being  conveyed  to  the  mod 
diltant  corners,  it  might  1H11  retain  fufficient  power  to 
tr^nfport  the  mofs  to  the  river  Forth.  2dly,  That  re- 
fervoirs  of  a  fufficient  height  might  be  formed  in  the 
mofs  to  retain  the  water  delivered  during  night. 

In  conlequenee  of  Mr  W  hitworth’s  advice,  a  con¬ 
tract  was  entered  into  with  Mr  Meikle  in  ipring  1787  ; 
and  by  the  end  of  October  in  that  year,  the  wheel, 
pipes,  and  aqueduct,  were  all  completely  finiflied  ;  and 
what,  in  lo  complex  and  extenfive  an  undertaking,  is 
by  no  irfeans  common,  the  different  branches  of  the 
work  were  fo  completely  executed,  and  fo  happily  ad- 
jnftcd  to  each  other,  that  upon  trial  the  effect  anlwered 
the  moll  fanguine  expectations.  The  total  expence  ex¬ 
ceeded  ioool.  flerling. 

To  induce  the  proprietor  to  embark  in  this  under¬ 
taking,  the  mols  tenants  had  of  their  own  accord  pre- 
vioufly  come  under  a  formal  engagement  to  pay  the 
intereil  ot  any  lorn  that  might  be  expended  in  procur¬ 
ing  a  fupply  of  water.  But  he  was  determined  they 
ffiould  not  enjoy  by  halves  the  fweets  of  this  long 
wiflied  for  aequiution.  W  ith  a  view,  therefore,  not 
only  to  reward  their  pad  induftrv,  but  to  roufe  them 
to  future  exertion,  he  at  once  fet  them  free  from 
their  engagement ;  nor  has  any  interefl  ever  been  de¬ 
manded. 

This  new  fupply  was  a  moll  acceptable  boon  to  the 
mols  tenants.  In  order  to  make  an  equitable  diftribu- 
tion,  the  water  railed  through  the  day  was  allotted  to 
one  divifion  of  operators  j  that  railed  during  the  night 
to  another.  To  retain  the  latter,  a  canal  was  formed, 
extending  almoft  three  miles  through  the  centre  of  the 
mofs.  From  place  to  place  along  the  Cdes  are  inferted 
fluices  to  admit  water  to  the  refervoirs  of  the  poffeffors  ; 
each  fluice  having  an  aperture  proportioned  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  operators  to  be  fupplied  from  the  refervoir  which 
it  fills.  For  the  water  railed  through  the  dav  no  refer¬ 
voirs  are  neceffary  ;  as  it  is  immediately  ufed  by  the 
divifion  to  which  it  is  allotted. 

This  additional  flream,  though  highly  beneficial,  yet 
is  not  more  than  fufficient  to  keep  40  men  at  conllant 
work.  But  fuch  a  quantity  as  would  give  conllant 
work  is  not  neceffary  :  the  operators  mull  be  often  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  and  repairing  their  drains,  grubbing 
up  roots  ot  trees,  &c.  j  fo  that  a  quantity  fufficient  to 
give  five  or  fix  hours  work  per  day  to  the  whole  inha¬ 
bitants  is  as  much  as  would  be  wanted.  But  as  the 
quantity  procured  was  Hill  infufficient  for  this  purpofe, 

«  fmall  flream  that  deicendcd  from  the  higher  grounds 
was  diverted  from  its  courle  and  brought  into  the  mofs. 
From  want  ol  level  this  llream  could  not  be  delivered 
to  the  greatell  advantage  •,  namely,  upon  the  furface 
of  the  mofs.  et  bv  making,  at  a  confiderable  ex- 
ponce,  a  drain  half  a  mile  long,  and  a  refervoir  for  the 
night  water,  it  was  rendered  of  much  importance  :  and 
during  the  whole  winter  months,  as  well  as  in  fum- 
mer,  after  every  fall  of  rain,  it  keeps  15  perfons  fully 
employed. 


In  the  year  1787,  two  more  tenants  agreed  for  Preparation 
eight  acres  each  j  in  1788,  four ;  in  1789,  eight*,  in  of  Land. 
1790,  four  tenants,  all  agreed  for  the  fame  number  of 
acres. 

The  whole  mofs  was  now  difpofed  of,  except  that 
part  called  Flow  Mofs ,  which  comprehended  about  400 
acres.  Here  it  is  twice  the  ufual  breadth,  fo  fluid  that 
a  pole  may  he  thrull  with  one  hand  to  the  bottom  ; 
and  the  interior  part,  for  near  a  mile  broad,  is  three 
feet  above  the  level  of  all  the  reft  of  the  mofs.  Hi¬ 
therto  the  many  and  various  difficulties  that  prefented 
themlelves  had  been  overcome  by  perfeverance  and 
expence.  But  here  the  extraordinary  elevation  of 
the  morafs,  joined  to  its  great  fluidity,  feemed  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  poffibility  of  admitting  a  flream  of  water  ; 
and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  mofs  opera¬ 
tions  had  now  arrived  at  their  ne  plus  ultra,  and  that 
this  morafs  was  doomed  to  remain  a  nuiiance  for  ages 
to  come. 

But  the  proprietor  had  now  advanced  fo  far  that  he 
could  not  fubrnit  to  retreat :  and  he  confidered  himfelf 
as  in  fome  meafure  pledged  to  the  country  for  the 
completion  of  this  undertaking.  To  detail  the  va¬ 
rious  methods  practiied  to  introduce  a  flream  of  water 
into  that  morals,  would  prove  tedious.  It  is  fufficient 
to  lay,  that  after  a  thoufand  unfuccefsful  efforts,  at¬ 
tended  witli  much  trouble  and  confiderable  expence, 
the  point  at  laft  was  gained,  and  a  flream  of  water  was 
brought  in,  and  carried  fairly  acrols  the  centre  of  the 
morals. 

The  greatell  obftacle  was  now  indeed  overcome  j 
but  ftill  another  remained  of  no  fmall  moment,  namely, 
the  dil’couragement  given  to  fettlers  from  the  total  im- 
poffibility  of  erecting  habitations  upon  the  furface  of 
this  morafs.  To  find  a  remedy  for  this  evil  was  diffi¬ 
cult.  Happily  a  refource  at  laft  occurred.  This  wras 
to  bargain  with  a  certain  number  of  the  old  tenants, 
whofe  habitations  w*ere  neareft,  to  take  leafes  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  morafs.  But  as  fome  additional  aid  was 
here  neceffary,  it  was  agreed  that  12I.  flerling  ffiould 
be  gradually  advanced  to  each  tenant  till  he  fliould  ac- 
complilh  the  clearing  of  an  acre,  for  which  he  or  his 
fucceffor  is  bound  to  pay  1 2s.  of  yearly  rent,  equal  to 
five  per  cent,  upon  the  ium  advanced.  When  this  point 
Ihall  be  gained,  they  are  bound  to  difpofe,  as  moll  a- 
greeable  to  themlelves,  either  of  their  old  or  of  their 
new  poffeffion  }  for  which,  when  once  an  acre  is  clear¬ 
ed,  purthafers  will  not  be  wanting. 

In  conlequenee  of  the  above  arrangement,  during 
the  year  1791  no  fewer  than  35  of  the  old  tenants 
agreed,  upon  the  foreiaid  conditions,  for  eight  acres 
each  of  the  flow  mofs.  Thus  1200  acres  are  now 
difpofed  of  to  1 15  tenants.  But  when  thefe  35  tenants 
lliall  each  have  cleared  their  acre,  then,  according  to 
agreement,  35  additional  tenants  will  fpeedily  be  ac¬ 
quired  }  and  the  mofs  will  then  contain  in  all  150  fa¬ 
milies. 

To  the  leafes  at  firfl  granted  to  the  tenants  in  the  high 
mofs,  it  was  afterwards  determined  to  add  a  further  pe¬ 
riod  of  19  years  (making  in  all  57  years),  during  which 
they  are  to  pay  one  guinea  per  acre  ;  a  rent  not  great¬ 
er  than  the  land  is  worth  even  at  prefent,  hut  greatly 
below  its  probable  value  at  that  diilant  period.  This, 
it  is  hoped,  will  prove  to  the  tenants  a  fufficient  incite- 
3  A  2  merit 
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Preparation  menfc  to  continue  their  operations  till  their  poffeffions 
of  Land.  are  completely  cleared  from  mol's. 

Having  now  gone  through,  in  detail,  the  whole  pro- 
grefs  of  the  colony  for  many  years  after  its  fir  It  i'ettle- 
ment  in  the  year  1767,  it  Itill  remains  to  take  a  gene¬ 
ral  view  of  the  effects  produced  by  that  eftablifhment. 

For  feveral  years,  at  firft,  the  water  was  ul’ed  chiefly 
to  carry  off  mol's,  in  the  forming  of  new  roads,  and 
preparing  reiervoirs  ;  which  conliderably  retarded  the 
principal  object,  of  gaining  laud.  Neverthelei's  there 
have  been  cleared  full  300  acres  of  excellent  land,  pro¬ 
ducing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  clover,  yielding  from 
fix  to  twelve  bolls  after  one. 

From  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  there  is  good 
reafon  to  luppofe  that  the  operations  will  yearly  ad¬ 
vance  with  greater  rapidity  ;  efpecially  as  the  greater 
number  of  the  fettlers  have  only  of  late  begun  to  ope¬ 
rate.  Many,  befides  maintaining  their  families  other- 
wile  by  occafional  employments,  have  in  the  high 
mofs  cleared  in  a  year  one  rood  of  land  ;  fome  have 
cleared  tiro,  l'ome  three  roods,  and  in  the  low  mofs  an 
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acre. 


It  was  a  remark  often  made,  even  by  perfons  of  fume 
obl’ervation,  that  by  collecting  togethfcr  fucli  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  Kincardine  would  he  overftocked  ;  and 
the  confluence  would  be  their  becoming  a  burden  on 
the  parifh :  for  as  the  hulk  of  them  were  labourers  not 
bred  to  any  trade,  and  poffeffed  of  little  flock,  it  was 
forefeen,  that,  for  fome  time,  they  could  not  afford 
to"  confine  themfelves  folely  to  the  mol's,  from  which 
the  return  mull  be  flow  ,  but  behoved,  for  immediate 
tubfitlence,  to  work  for  daily  hire.  Happily  thefe  pre¬ 
dictions  have  proved  entirely  groundless  ;  for  f’uch  is 
the  growing  demand  for  hands  in  this  country,  that 
not  only  do  the  whole  of  thefe  people  find  employment 
whenever  they  choofe  to  look  for  it,  but  their  wages 
have  been  yearly  increafing  from  the  time  of  their  frit 
eftablifhment.  In  lhort,  they  have  proved  to  the 
corner  where  they  are  fet  down  a  molt  ufeful  nurfery 
of  labourers  $  and  thofe  very  farmers,  who,  at  firft,  i'o 
ftrongly  oppof'ed  their  fettlement,  now  fly  to  them  as 
a  lure  refource  for  every  purpofe  of  agriculture.  Still 
they  confider  the  mofs  operations  as  their  principal 
bulinefs  ;  none  pay  them  I'o  well  j  and  when  they  do 
leave  it  to  earn  a  little  money,  they  return  with  cheer- 
fulnefs  to  their  proper  employment.  Alany  of  them 
already  raife  from  10  to  60  bolls  of  grain,  and  have  no 
occafion  to  go  off  to  other  work  •,  which  will  loon  lie 
the  cafe  with  the  whole.  Their  original  Hock,  indeed, 
did  not  often  exceed  25I.  and  fome  had  not  even  iol. ; 
but  what  was  wanting  in  flock  is  compenl'ated  by  in- 
duftry. 

Of  the  whole  inhabitants  full  nine  tenths  are  High¬ 
landers,  from  the  neighbouring  parifhes  of  Callander, 
Balquhidder,  &c ;  a  fober,  frugal,  and  induftrious 
people,  who,  inured  to  hardftiips  in  their  own  country, 
are  peculiarly  qualified  to  encounter  fo  arduous  an  un¬ 
dertaking.  From  this  circumilance,  too,  arifes  a  very 
happy  confequence  ;  that  wearing  a  different  garb  and 
fpeaking  a  different  language  from  the  people  aniongfl 


whom  they  are  fettled,  they  confider  themfelves  in  a  Preparation 
manner  as  one  family  transported  to  a  foreign  land :  of  Land, 
and  hence  upon  all  occalions  of  difficulty,  they  fly  1  * 
with  alacrity  to  each  others  relief.  Neither  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten,  that,  from  their  firil  fettlement  to 
the  prefent  day,  not  a  iingle  inftance  has  occurred  a- 
mongil  them  of  theft,  bad  neighbourhood,  or  of  any 
other  mifdemeanour,  that  required  the  interpofition  of 
the  civil  magillrate.  Nor,  however  poor  in  circuni- 
ftauces,  has  any  one  of  them  ever  Hooped  to  folicit  al- 
fiftance  from  the  funds  of  the  parilli  appropriated  to 
that  purpofe. 

Though  few  of  the  tenants  entered  with  a  large 
flock,  one  only  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the  mofs 
from  incapacity  to  proceed.  Many  indeed  have  l'pent 
their  i’mall  flocks,  and  even  run  a  little  in  debt :  but 
in  this  cafe  they  have  been  permitted  to  fell  their  tacks 
upon  the  following  conditions  :  ill,  That  the  purchafer 
lliall  he  a  good  man  )  2dly,  That  the  l'eller  iliall  take 
another  poffellion.  By  this  manoeuvre  a  new  inhabi¬ 
tant  is  gained  ;  while  the  old  one,  relieved  from  debt, 
and  aided  by  pall  experience,  recommences  his  opera¬ 
tions  with  double  1’pirit  upon  a  new  poffellion.  The 
monc-ved  man  again  has  at  once  a  lioufe  and  a  piece  of 
ground,  the  want  of  which  chiefly  flartled  new  begin¬ 
ners. 

Some  have  even  made  a  kind  of  trade  of  felling : 
infoinuch,  that  from  the  year  1774  to  the  year  1792, 
no  fewer  than  fifty  i'ales  have  taken  place,  producing 
in  all  the  fum  of  849I.  llerling.  This  proved  from  time 
to  time  a  moll  feal'onable  recruit  to  the  colony,  and 
gave  new  vigour  and  l'pirits  to  the  whole. 

The  number  of  the  fettlers  is  productive  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  effeft )  that  although  l'ome  are  generally  abl’ent, 
enough  llill  remain  to  occupy  the  water  conflantly. 

In  a  favourable  day,  there  may  be  leen  hundreds,  men, 
women,  and  children,  labouring  with  the  utmoll  afli- 
duitv.  The  women  declare  they  can  make  more  by 
working  at  the  mofs  than  at  their  wheel ;  and  i'ucli  is 
the  general  attachment  to  that  employment,  that  they 
have  frequently  been  difeovered  working  by  moonlight. 

Another  happy  conlequcnce  arifing  from  their  num¬ 
bers  is  the  great  quantity  of  mol's  they  conl'ume  for 
fuel.  There  are  in  all  115  families.  Each  family  re¬ 
quires  at  an  average  10  dargues  (c)  of  peats  yearly. 

Each  dargue  uncovers  a  1’pace  equal  to  lofquare  yards 
of  clay  ;  lo  that,  by  calling  peats,  the  mol's  tenants  gain 
yearly  about  6  roods  of  land. 

The  advantage,  too,  of  providing  their  fuel  with  fo 
little  trouble,  is  very  great.  They  require  yearly  115a 
dargues  of  peats  •,  which,  as  each  dargue  when  dried 
and  flacked  is  valued  at  five  fiiillings,  are  worth  287L 
1  os.  flerling ;  a  fum  which  otbenvife  muft  have  been 
expended  on  the  prime  coil  and  carriage  of  coals. — 

Many  of  them  call  peats  for  fale  j  and  look  worth  are, 
yearly  dilpofed  of  in  the  town  of  Stirling,  the  village 
of  Down,  &c. 

Though  mofs  work  be  laborious,  it  is  at  the  fame 
time  amufing.  The  operator  moves  the  mol's  five  feet 
only  at  a  medium  ;  and  the  water,  like  tarts  in  other 

cafes. 


(c)  A  dargue  (or  darg)  of  peats,  is  the  quantity  that  one  man  can  call  and  two  can  wheel  in  a  day  to  tfalc 
field  where  they  are  fpread  out  to  dry. 
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Preparation  cafes,  carrying  it  off  as  fart  as  it  is  thrown  in,  excites 
of  Land,  him  to  activity.  Still  he  mult  fubmit  to  be  wet  from 
*  morning  to  night.  But  habit  reconciles  him  to  this 
inconvenience  ;  while  his  houfe  and  arable  land  fill  his 
eye  and  cheer  his  mind.  Nor  is  it  found  that  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  the  ifnallcll  degree  in¬ 
jured  either  by  the  nature  of  the  work  or  the  vicinity 
of  the  moi's. 

Ihe  quantity  of  mofs  that  one  man  can  move  in  a 
day  is  furpriiing  ;  when  he  meets  with  no  interruption, 
ieldom  lei's  than  48  cubic  yards,  each  weighing  90 
Hones.  The  weight,  then,  of  mofs  moved  per  day  is 
no  lefs  than  4320  Hones.  A  cubic  yard  is  moved  into 
the  water,  and  ol  coiuTe  carried  into  the  river  Forth 
for  one  farthing.  It  follows,  that  the  expence  of 
moving  48  cubic  yards  is  one  Ihilling.  But  the  lame 
quantity  moved  to  the  fame  diftance  by  carts  would 
coft  24  /hillings.  Hence  the  advantage  derived  from 
the  poilibility  of  floating  mofs  in  water,  and  the  great 
importance  of  having  water  for  that  purpofe. 

The  mofs,  when  contralled  with  the  rich  lands  fur¬ 
rounding,  appeared,  elpecially  before  the  improve¬ 
ments,  a  very  dreary  fpot  ;  one  wide  unvaried  wild, 
totally  unproductive,  unfit  even  to  furnilh  luftenance 
to  any  animal,  except  here  and  there  a  few  wretched 
llraggling  lheep.  Belides,  it  entirely  cut  off  all  con¬ 
nexion  betwixt  the  farms  on  either  fide  ;  among  which 
no  intercourfe  was  practicable  but  by  a  circuit  of  i’e- 
veral  miles. 

The  lcenc  is  already  greatly  changed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  who  fome  years 
ago  reflded  in  the  mofs  ;  alio  of  their  cows  and  horfes, 
and  of  the  acres  gained  by  them  from  the  mofs,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  produce. 

Men  - 

Women  ... 

Boys  ... 

Girls  - 

Total 

Number  of  cows,  at  leall, 

Ditto  of  horfes  and  carts, 

Ditto  of  acres  cleared  from  mofs, 

The  produce  in  bolls  cannot  be  exaCtly  afeertained  : 
but,  confidering  the  goodncls  of  the  foil,  may  be  fairly 
Hated  at  8  bolls  per  acre.  Inde  2400  bolls. 

As  oats  are  the  Haple  commodity,  the  calculation 
fliall  be  confined  to  that  grain.  According  to  the  liars 
of  Stirlingfliire,  crop  1790,  carfe  oats  are  valued  at 
14s.  per  boll.  Inde  2400  bolls  at  14s.  is  1680I.  Of 
ate  this  price  has  at  times  been  doubled. 

A  traCl  of  ground  lo  confiderable,  formerly  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  the  country,  thus  converted  into  a  fertile  field, 
fi.led  with  inhabitants,  comfortable  and  happv,  cannot 
furely  be  furveyed  with  an  eye  of  mdiflerence  by  any 
perfoq  whofe  mind  is  at  all  fufceptible  of  feeling  or  of 
public  fpirit. 

An  excellent  gravelled  road,  20  feet  wide  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  is  now  carried  quite  acrofs  the 
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mofs.  By  this  means,  in  the  firff  place,  a  fiiort  and  preparation 
ealy  intercourfe  is  ellabliilicd  between  two  confider-  of  Land, 
able  parts  of  the  ellate,  formerly  as  little  connected  as  if 1 "  v  -  * ' 
feparated  by  a  lake  or  an  arm  of  the  fea.  Secondly, 

I  he  inhabitants  ol  the  mots,  to  whom,  hitherto,  all 
paffage  with  carts  Or  horfes  was  impracticable  for  at 
leall  one  halt  ol  the  year,  have  now  obtained  the 
effential  advantage  of  being  able,  with  eafe,  to  tranf- 
port  all  the  different  commodities  at  every  feafon  of 
the  year.  This  road  was  entirely  formed  by  the  hands 
ol  the  mofs  tenants,  and  gravelled  by  their  own  carts 
and  horles :  a  work  which,  it  will  not  be  doubted, 
they  performed  with  much  alacrity;  when  it  is  con- 
iidered  that,  to  the  prolpect  of  procuring  a  laffing  and 
material  benefit  to  themfelves,  there  was  joined  the 
additional  inducement  ol  receiving  an  immediate  fup- 
ply  ol  money,  the  whole  being  done  at  the  proprietor’s 
expence. 

The  poffelGons  are  laid  off  in  the  manner  beff  fitted 
for  the  operations  ;  and  are  divided  by  lanes  running 
in  flraight  lines  parallel  to  each  other.  Parallel  to 
thele  again  the  drains  are  earned :  and  this  llraight 
direction  greatly  facilitates  the  progrefs  of  the  water 
with  its  load  ol  mofs.  Upon  the  bank  of  mofs  front¬ 
ing  the  lanes,  the  operation  of  floating  is  begun  ;  and 
twenty  or  thirty  people  are  fometimes  feen  heaving 
mois  into  the  lame  drain.  That  the  water  may  be 
the  more  conveniently  applied,  the  lanes  include  be¬ 
tween  them  the  breadth  ot  two  poffeffions  only.  The 
new  houles  are  eredted  upon  each  fide  of  thefe  lanes 
at  the  diilance  of  roo  yards  from  each  other. 

Before  the  formation  of  lanes  and  roads,  and  while 
yet  no  ground  was  cleared,  the  firff  fettlers  were  obliged 
to  erect  their  houfes  upon  the  lurface  of  the  mofs.  Its 
foftnefs  denied  all  accel's  to  Hones  ;  which,  at  any  rate, 
are  at  iuch  a  diffance  as  would  render  them  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  Settlers,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  conltruct 
their  houfes  of  other  materials.  Upon  the  low  mofs 
there  is  found  lor  this  purpoie  great  plenty  of  fod  or 
turf,  which  accordingly  the  tenants  ufe  for  the  walls 
ot  their  houfes.  I  or  the  rndenefs  of  the  fabric  nature 
in  fome  mealure  compenfates,  by  overfpreading  the 
outfidc  with  a  luxuriant  coating  of  heath  and  other 
moorilu  plants,  which  have  a  very  pictureique  appear¬ 
ance. 

But  upon  the  high  mofs  there  is  no  fod  to  be  found. 

There  the  tenant  muff  go  differently  to  work.  Ha¬ 
ving  chofen  a  proper  iituation  for  his  houfe,  he  firff 
digs  lour  trenches  down  to  the  clay,  fo  as  to  feparate 
from  the  reff  of  the  mofs  a  folid  mat's,  containing  an 
oblong  reftangular  area,  fufficiently  large  for  his  in¬ 
tended  houfe.  This  being  done,  he  then  l’coops  out 
the  middle  ol  the  mafs,  leaving  on  all  fidcs  the  thick- 
nefs  ot  three  feet  for  walls  ;  over  which  he  throws  a 
roof,  fuch  as  that  by  which  other  cottages  are  com¬ 
monly  covered. 

Upon  the  fofteft  parts  of  the  mofs,  even  thefe  walls 
cannot  be  obtained.  In  fuch  places  the  houfes  are 
built  with  peat  dug  out  of  the  mofs,  and  clofely  com- 
preffed  together  while  in  a  humid  Hate  (d).  It  is  ne- 

ceffary 


(D)  This  does  not  apply  to  the  mora/s,  upon  the  furface  of  which,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  it  is  im- 

jolhble  to  ereft  houfes  in  any  Hiape. 
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Preparationceflary  even  to  lay  upon  the  furface  a  platform  of 
ot  Land,  boards  to  prevent  the  wall  from  linking  $  which  they 
u  have  frequently  done  when  that  precaution  was  ne¬ 
glected.  After  all,  to  (lamp  with  the  foot  will  fhake 
the  whole  fabric  as  well  as  the  mofs  for  fifty  yards 
around.  This,  at  firft,  ftartled  the  people  a  good  deal ; 
but  cuftom  foon  l'endered  it  familiar. 

The  colonifts  have  now  made  confiderable  advance¬ 
ment  in  rearing  better  habitations  for  their  comfort 
and  convenience.  Their  huts  of  turf  are  but  tempo¬ 
rary  lodgings.  As  foon  as  they  have  cleared  a  little 
ground,  they  build  houfes  of  brick :  when  the  proprie¬ 
tor  a  iecond  time  furniflies  them  with  timber  gratis. 

t  has  alfo  been  found  neceffary  to  relieve  them  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  payment  of  the  burdenfome  tax  upon 
brick  ;  a  tax  which  furely  was  never  intended  to  fall 
on  luch  poor  induftrious  adventurers  5  and  which,  with¬ 
out  this  affiftance,  would  have  proved  a  molt  effectual 
bar  to  the  employment  of  thefe  materials. 

There  are  now  erected  in  the  mofs  69  brick  houfes, 
fubftantially  built  with  lime.  The  total  expence  a- 
mounted  to  1033I.  fterling.  And  it  is  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  circumltance,  that  the  money  expended  upon 
thefe  houfes  is  moftly  kept  in  circulation  among  the 
inhabitants  themfelves  5  for  as  a  number  of  them  have 
learned  not  only  to  manufacture  but  alfo  to  build 
bricks,  and  as  others  who  have  horfes  and  carts  fur- 
nifli  the  carriage  of  lime  and  coals,  they  thus  inter¬ 
change  fervices  with  each  other. 

With  a  view  to  excite  the  exertion  of  the  colonifts, 
the  following  premiums  were  alfo  offered:  1.  To  the 
perfon  who  fliall  in  the  fpace  of  one  year  remove  the 
greateft  quantity  of  mofs  down  to  the  clay,  a  plough 
of  the  heft  conftruCtion.  2.  To  the  perfon  who  fliall 
remove  the  next  greateft  quantity,  a  pair  of  harrows  of 
the  belt  kind.  3.  For  the  next  greateft  quantity,  a 
fpade  of  the  beft  kind,  and  iolb.  of  red  clover  feed. 
But  as  thefe  premiums,  if  contefted  for  by  the  whole  in¬ 
habitants,  could  reach  but  a  very  few  of  the  number, 
they  were  therefore  divided  into  fix  diftriCts  according 
to  their  fituation  j  and  the  above  premiums  were  offered 
to  each  diftriCt. 

The  eftabliftiment  of  this  colony  was  no  doubt  at¬ 
tended  with  a  very  confiderable  fliare  of  expence  and 
difficulty,  for  the  undertaking  was  altogether  new, 
and  there  were  many  prejudices  againll  it,  which  it 
Was  neceffary  to  overcome.  At  the  fame  time  it  was 
noble  and  interefting :  it  was  to  make  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  private  property it  was  to  increafe  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  to  give  bread  to  a  number 
of  people,  many  of  whom  having  been  turned  out  of 
their  farms  and  cottaries  in  the  Highlands,  might  other- 
wife,  by  emigration,  have  been  loll  to  their  country } 
and  that  too,  at  a  time  when,  qwing  to  the  great  en¬ 
largement  of  farms,  depopulation  prevails  but  too 
much  even  in  the  low  countries.  And  it  was  to  add 
to  the  arable  lands  of  the  kingdom,  making  many 
thoufand  bolls  of  grain  to  grow  where  none  ever  grew 
before. 

Thefe  confi derations  have  hitherto  preponderated 
with  the  proprietors  againft  the  various  obftacles  that 
prefent  themfelves  to  the  execution  of  fo  extenfive  an 
undertaking.  Should  their  example  tend  in  any  de¬ 
gree  to  ftimulate  others,  who  both  in  Scotland  and  in 
England  poffefs  much  ground  equally  ufelefs  to  the 
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country,  to  commence  fimilar  improvements,  it  would  Preparation 
be  a  moft  grateful  conlideration  fuperadded  to  the  of  Land, 
pleafure  already  arifing  from  the  progrefs  of  the  infant  ‘ 

colony. 

After  all  it  will  probably  hereafter  be  thought,  that 
the  great  efforts  of  ingenuity,  and  of  perfevering  in- 
duftry,  which  were  requifite  in  the  above  operation, 
might  all  have  been  avoided,  and  the  work  much  ealier 
performed,  had  the  art  been  found  out  of  converting 
mofs  into  fruitful  foil,  according  to  the  plan  practil'ed, 
and  undoubtedly  brought  to  gi’eat  perfection  in  Ayr-  lQ_, 
fliire,  by  the  gentleman  already  mentioned,  John  Smith,  Mr  Smith’* 
Efq.  of  Swinridgemuir,  near  Beith.  On  a  part  of  a  mode  of 
mofs  in  this  gentleman’s  property,  a  quantity  of  lime  ™P™V1US 
had  been  fpread  in  confequence  of  the  miring  of  lbme 
carts  in  wet  weather  ;  to  relieve  which,  their  load  v'as 
laid  over  the  ground  in  their  neighbourhood,  though 
this  was  accounted  at  that  period  an  abfurd  operation, 
as  it  was  believed  that  lime  would  have  the  effect  of 
confuming  and  rendering  moffy  ground  ufelefs  for  ever. 

The  proprietor  Mr  Smith  was  then  in  the  army,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  American  war.  On  returning 
home  the  fucceeding  furnmer,  and  being  informed  of 
the  accident,  he  was  l’urprifed  to  find  that  as  good  a 
crop  grew  upon  the  patch  of  mofs  on  which  the  lime 
had  been  fcattcred,  as  upon  another  fpot  that  had  been 
pared  and  burned,  in  confequence  of  inftructions  that 
he  had  tranlinitted  home  for  that  purpol’c,  from  having 
peritled  fome  treatifes  in  which  burning  of  mofs  was  re-, 
commended.  He  alfo  remarked,  that  upon  the  places 
which  had  neither  been  burned  nor  limed,  nothing 
grew,  and  that  the  crop  upon  the  burned  foil  was  in¬ 
terior  to  that  where  the  lime  had  been  laid,  being  al- 
moft  choked  with  forrel.  Mr  Smith  purlued  the  hint 
thus  obtained :  He  reclaimed  by  means  of  lime  every 
portion  of  mofs  in  his  own  poffeffion,  and  having  fatis- 
fied  his  tenants  of  the  utility  of  the  practice,  he  allowed 
them  to  dig  limeftone  gratis,  and  gave  them  the  refufe 
of  his  coal  at  prime  coft  to  burn  it.  Thus,  in  a  fliort 
time,  every  part  of  the  mofs  upon  his  eftate  was  redu¬ 
ced  under  cultivation,  and  rendered  highly  valuable. 

W  hen  Mr  Smith  began  his  operations,  he  met  the 
fate  of  innovators  in  agriculture,  that  is,  he  was  ridi¬ 
culed  by  all  his  neighbours.  His  fuccefs,  however,  at 
length  made  fome  converts,  and  though  the  new  fyftem 
at  firft  advanced  (lowly,  it  was  at  laft  univerfally  ap¬ 
proved  of,  and  extenfively  imitated.  The  refult  has 
been,  that  what  was  once  the  worll  land  in  the  country, 
is  now  become  the  moft  productive  and  fertile. 

The  following  is  a  concife  ftatement  of  Mr  Smith’s 
practice,  and  confequently  of  the  Ayrfhire  practice,  of 
aCfually  converting  mofs  into  vegetable  mould,  capa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  rich  crops  of  corn,  hay,  potatoes,  &c. 
which  we  fliall  give  in  the  words  of  Mr  Headrick. 

“  1.  When  they  enter  upon  the  improvement  of  a  Communi- 
mofs  in  a  natural  ftate,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is,  cations  to 
to  mark  and  cut  main  or  mailer  drains,  eight  feet  in  th~ 
width,  by  four  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  declining  to  turc  v0[ 
two  and  a  half  at  bottom  •,  thefe  coft  is.  per  fall  of 
fix  Scots  ells.  In  fome  inftances,  it  will  be  found  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  cut  thofe  drains  much  deeper,  confequently 
at  a  greater  cxpence.  Thefe  drains  almoft  in  every  in- 
ftance  can  be,  and  are  fo  conducted,  as  to  divide  the  field 
into  regular  and  proper  enclofures.  They  always  make 
it  a  rule  to  finifti  off  as  much  of  a  drain  as  they  have 

broken 
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Preparation  broken  up,  before  they  leave  it  at  night ;  becaufe,  if 
ot  Land.  a  part  ;s  ]cft  dug,  l'uppofe  half  way,  the  oozing  of  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  iides  would  render  the  bottom  fo  loft,  that 
they  could  neither  Hand  upon  it  nor  lift  it  with  the 
fpade.  When  the  mofs  is  fo  very  foft,  that  the  preflure 
of  what  is  thrown  out  of  the  drain  may  caufe  its  fides  to 
fall  in  again,  they  throw  the  clods  from  the  drain  a 
eonftderable  way  back,  and  fometimes  have  a  man  to 
throw  them  Hill  further  hack,  by  a  fpade  or  the  hand  ; 
for  this  reafon  too,  they  always  throw  the  Huff  taken 
from  a  drain  as  equally  as  poffible  on  each  fide  of  it.  In 
digging  the  drains,  the  workmen  Hand  upon  fmali 
hoards  to  prevent  them  from  finking,  and  move  them 
forward  as  the  work  advances. 

“  When  the  mofs  lies  in  a  hollow,  with  only  one 
outlet,  it  is  necefl’ary  to  lead  up  a  drain,  fo  as  to  let  the 
water  pafs  this  outlet,  and  then  conduct  it  along  the 
lowell  or  wettell  part  of  the  mofs  :  this  middle  drain  is 
afterwards  Hoped,  and  the  Huff  thrown  back  into  the 
hollows  that  may  occur ;  upon  it  the  ridges  are  made 
to  terminate  on  each  fide,  while  a  ring  drain,  ferving 
the  purpofe  of  a  fence,  is  thrown  round  the  mofs  at  the 
line  where  the  riling  ground  commences.  This  can  ge¬ 
nerally  be  fo  managed  as  to  divide  the  mofs  into  a 
i'quare  field,  leaving  itraight  lines  for  the  fides  of  the 
contiguous  fields.  The  ring  drain  intercepts  the  fur- 
face  water  from  the  higher  grounds,  and  conducts  it 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  outlet,  while  the  Hoped  drain 
in  the  centre  receives  and  difcharges  all  the  water  that 
falls  upon  the  mofs. 

“  After  the  mofs  collapfes  in  confequence  of  liming 
and  culture,  it  is  often  necelfary  to  clean  out  thefe 
drains  a  fecond  time,  and  to  dig  them  to  a  greater 
depth :  their  fides  become  at  laft  like  a  Avail  of  peat,, 
which  few  animals  will  venture  to  pafs. 

“  2.  The  drains  being  thus  completed,  they  mark 
out  the  ridges,  either  with  a  long  firing  or  with  three 
poles  fet  in  a  line.  Mr  Smith  has  tried  feveral  breadths 
of  ridges,  but  now  gives  a  decided  preference  to  thofe 
that  are  feven  yards  in  breadth.  The  ridges  are  form¬ 
ed  with  the  fpade  in  the  following  manner  :  In  the 
centre  of  each  intended  ridge,  a  fpace  of  about  two 
feet  is  allowed  to  remain  untouched  ;  on  each  fide  of 
that  fpace  a  furrow  is  opened,  which  is  turned  over 
io  as  completely  to  cover  that  fpace,  like  what  is  call¬ 
ed  veering  or  feering  of  a  gathered  ridge  j  the  work., 
thus  begun,  is  continued  by  cutting  furrows  with  the 
fpade,  and  turning  them  over  from  end  to  end  of  the 
ridge  on  each  fide,  until  they  arrive  at  the  divifion  fur¬ 
rows.  The  breadth  of  the  flices  thus  cut,  may  be 
about  1 2  inches,  and  each  piece  is  made  as  long  as  it 
may  fuit  to  turn  over :  the  ridge,  when  finifhed,  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  done  with  a  plough. 
The  divifion  furrow  is  two  feet  in  breadth,  which,  if 
neceffary  to  draw  off  fuperfluous  water,  is  partly  cut 
and  thrown  upon  the  fides,  or  into  hollows  in  the 
ridges  on  each  fide.  The  depth  of  the  divifion  furrows 
is  regulated  by  circumflances,  fo  as  not  to  lay  the  ridges 
at  firfl  too  dry,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  bleed,  as  it  were, 
the  mofs,  and  conduct  the  fuperfluous  water  into  the 
mailer  drains. 

“  3.  Hie  next  operation  is  to  top-drefs  the  ridges  with 
lime.  The  fooner  this  is  done  after  the  ridges  are 
formed,  the  better.  When  the  mofs  appears  dry,  ex¬ 
perienced  farmers  throw  on  the  lime,  but  do  not  clean 
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out  the  divifion  furrows  until  the  eufuing 
When  it  is  foaked  in  water,  they  clean  the 
furrows  as  foon  as  the  lime  is  ready,  and  after  the  wa¬ 
ter  has  run  off  apply  the  lime  immediately.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  the  lime  applied  while  the 
mofs  is  Hill  moift,  and  the  lime  in  as  caullic  a  Hate  as 
poffible.  For  this  purpofe,  they  have  the  lime  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  kiln  in  parcels,  flaked  and  laid  on  as 
fall  as  the  ridges  are  formed.  Being  dropped  from 
carts,  and  flaked  at  the  neareff.  acceffible  Hation,  it  is- 
carried  to  the  mofs  by  two  men  on  light  hand-barrows, 
having  a  hopper  and  bottom  of  thin  hoards,  and  there 
fpread  with  ihovels  as  equally  as  poffible.  During  the 
firll  and  lecond  years,  the  crop  is  generally  carried  off 
in  the  fame  way.  In  fome  places  where  a  mofs  is  co¬ 
vered  with  coarfe  herbage,  and  acceffible  by  carts  in 
dry  weather,  I  law  them  give  a  good  dole  of  lime  to 
the  mofs  before  it  was  turned  up  with  the  fpade,  and 
another  after  the  ridges  were  formed.  It  is  furprifing 
how  quickly  they  execute  thefe  operations  with  the 
handbarrows.  In  other  places  where  coarfe  boards  ean 
be  procured,  they  lay  a  line  of  them  along  the  crown 
ol  a  ridge,  and  convey  the  lime  upon  them  in  wheel- 
harrows. 

“  The  proportion  of  lime  allowed  to  the  acre  is  va¬ 
rious,  being  from  three  to  eight  chalders.  Improvers 
are  much  lets  {paring  of  this  ingredient  now  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  much  greater  proportions  have  been  applied 
with  good  effed.  Suppofe  1 20  bolls,  or  480  Winches¬ 
ter  bufhels,  of  flaked  or  powdered  lime  allowed  to  every 
Scots  acre,  this  would  coll  at  the  fale  kilns  40s. ;  anil 
thus  the  reader  may  he  enabled  to  calculate  the  expence 
ol  lime  in  this  diflrid  at  every  given  proportion  :  But 
moll  of  the  farmers  here  burn  lime  for  themfelves  in 
vaH  kilns  of  fod,  and  think  they  have  it  much  cheaper 
than  it  could  be  got  from  a  fale  kiln.  In  many  places, 
limeffone  abounds  fo  much,  that  houfes,  fences,  and 
roads  are  conllrucled  with  it ;  and  when  a  farmer  burns 
the  limeffone  within  his  premifes,  he  at  kail  fives  the 
expence  of  carriage. 

“  In  fome  cafes,  alter  the  limeffone  is  laid  on,  they 
go  over  the  ground  with  hoes,  or  with  fpades,  hacking 
and  mangling  the  clods,  and  mixing  the  lime  more 
completely  with  the  fuperficial  foil ;  but  where  there 
is  much  to  do,  and  hands  are  l'carce,  they  never  think 
of  thefe  operations. 

“  4.  I  he  field  thus  prepared  is  ready  to  receive  the 
feed,  which  is  fown  at  the  proper  feafon  whether  it  bc- 
wet  or  dry ,  and  harrowed  in  with  a  fmali  harrow  drawn 
by  two  men.  Four  men  will  with  cafe  harrow  at  leall 
five  or  fix  roods  per  day,  two  and  two  dragging  the 
harrow  by  turns,  and  two  breaking  and  dividing  the 
mould  with  fpades.  \\  hen  the  lime  has  been  applied 
early  the  preceding  fummer,  a  good  crop  of  oats  may 
generally  be  expected  j  hut  if  it  has  been  recently  ap¬ 
plied,  the  firll  crop  of  oats  frequently  mifgives,  as  the 
lime  has  not  time  to  combine  with  the  mofs,  and  form 
it  into  a  foil. 

“  The.  early  Dutch  or  Polifh  oats  are  always  prefer¬ 
red  by  mofs  improvers,  as  the  common  Scots  or  late 
oats  are  too  apt  to  run  into  ftraw,  and  lodge  before  the 
grain  arrives  at  maturity.  The  fame  proportion  of 
Iced  is  allowed  per  acre  that  is  ul'ual  in  other  places. 
The  great  defideratum  is,  to  procure  plants  which  will 
throw  up  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  herbage,  lb- as  to  fliield 
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Preparation  the  furfa.ee  from  the  winds  and  fun’s  rays,  and  thus  to 
of  Land,  keep  it  moift  during  the  firth  fummer  after  a  mofs  is 
reclaimed. 

“  This  defideratum  is  effectually  fupplied  by  the  po¬ 
tato,  which  thrives  well  on  mofs  at  all  times,  whether 
recently  opened  up  and  limed,  or  at  any  future  period 
of  its  cultivation ;  only  it  requires  a  proportion  of 
liable  dung.  It  is  now  become  the  general  practice 
in  Ayr  111  ire,  to  plant  potatoes  on  thole  moffes  which 
have  been  but  recently  turned  up  and  limed ;  and 
where  dung  can  be  procured,  it  is  generally  the  firlt 
crop  on  all  their  moffes. 

“  The  method  of  planting  potatoes,  whether  they 
be  the  firft  crop  or  fucceed  the  firft  crop,  of  oats,  is  by 
lazy  beds.  If  they  be  the  firft  crop,  the  mofs  having 
been  delved  into  ridges,  and  limed  as  before  directed, 
fpaces  of  from  five  to  fix  feet  in  breadth  are  marked 
out  acrofs  the  ridges,  having  intervals  of  about  tw6 
feet,  from  which  the  mofs  is  taken  to  cover  the  fets. 
Thel'e  fpaces  or  beds  are  covered  over  with  a  thin  Jlra- 
tum  of  dung,  laid  upon  fhe  furface  of  the  lime  at  the 
rate  of  about  fixteen  tons  to  the  Scots  acre.  The  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  potatoes  are  laid  or  placed  upon  the  faid 
beds,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  afunder  ;  and  the 
whole  are  covered  over  with  mofs,  taken  from  the  in¬ 
tervals  which  are  thus  converted  into  ditches,  to  be 
followed  by  another  covering  about  the  time  the  po¬ 
tato  plants  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  the  cover¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  amounting  to  about  four  or  five 
inches :  at  the  fame  time  the  divifion  furrows  are 
cleaned  out  to  cover  the  fets  that  are  contiguous  to 
them.  The  whole  field  is  thus  divided  into  fpaces  or 
lazy  beds,  like  a  chequered  board.  During  fummer, 
they  cut  the  mofs  with  hoes,  and  draw  it  up  a  little 
towards  the  ftenrs  of  the  plants.  Few  weeds  appear, 
except  what  are  conveyed  by  the  dung.  This  is  the 
practice  univerfallv  followed  when  potatoes  are  plant¬ 
ed  on  mofs  for  the  firft  time  ;  but  after  the  mofs  is 
finely  pulverized  and  reduced,  they  either  plant  them 
in  rows  acrofs  the  ridges,  or  plant  and  drefs  them  with 
•the  plough  in  the  ufual  manner. 

“  Potatoes  planted  as  the  firft  crop  never  mifgive, 
and  they  are  the  beft  and  moll  certain  method  at  once 
to  reclaim  a  mofs,  not  owing  fo  much  perhaps  to  the 
dung  aiding  the  putrid  fermentation  which  the  lime 
has  already  excited,  as  to  their  roots  pulhing  and  divi¬ 
ding  the  mofs,  while  the  leaves  flicker  it  from  the 
fun,  caufe  a  ftagnation  of  air,  and  thus  keep  it  in  that 
degree  of  moifture  which  is  moft  favourable  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  lime  upon  mofs.  The  practice  of  making  po¬ 
tatoes  the  firft  crop  is  now  univerfally  followed,  in  fo 
far  as  the  farmers  can  command  dung.  The  produce 
is  from  40  to  60  bolls  per  acre,  the  potato  meafure  be¬ 
ing  eight  Wincheiler  bufhels  a  little  heaped  to  the 
boll.  Moffes  that  are  fully  reclaimed  yield  from  60 
to  70  bolls  of  potatoes  at  an  average,  and  in  fome 
places  where  manures  are  abundant,  they  have  been 
known  to  yield  from  80  to  100  bolls  per  acre,  of  the 
above  meafure. 

“  Mr  Smith  is  about  to  try  yams  upon  his  moffes, 
from  the  opinion  that  prevails  among  fome  of  the  Mid- 
Lothian  farmers,  where  this  plant  is  much  cultivated, 
that  they  require  little  or  no  dung,  and  that  the  fupe- 
rior  breadth  of  their  leaves,  will  prove  more  favourable 
ffian  thofe  of  potatoes,  for  flickering  the  ground. 


“  When  the  potato  crop  is  removed,  the  ridges  are  Preparation 
again  put  into  their  original  form ;  in  doing  which,  care  of  Land, 
is  taken  to  preferve  the  mould  that  is  acquired  upper-  u  v 
moft this  is  done  by  moving  the  fuhfurrow  on  each 
fide  with  a  ftrong  fpade,  half  way  into  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  ditch  from  which  the  lazy  beds  were  covered,  and 
fcattering  the  mould  equally  over  the  whole  furface. 

This  operation  coils  18s.  per  acre.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
calculate  the  expence  of  planting  the  potatoes  forming 
the  lazy  beds,  &c.  as  this  is  feldom  executed  by  con¬ 
tract  ;  but  the  lazy  beds  being  thus  reduced,  the  land 
is  ready  for  a  crop  of  corn. 

“  Though  a  crop  of  oats  frequently  mifgives  upon 
mofs  that  has  been  but  recently  limed,  yet  in  "other 
cafes,  where  the  lime  has  lain  l’everal  months  upon  the 
land,  it  proves  a  good  crop,  and  is  fufficient  to  cover 
all  the  expence  with  a  little  profit.  The  crops  of  fuc- 
ceeding  years  are  fufficient  to  afford  from  their  ftraw 
putrel'cent  manure  for  fuch  land  in  order  that  it  may 
be  cleaned  with  potatoes,  and  prepared  for  grafs  feeds. 

“  But  after  potatoes  of  the  firft  year,  with  the  fight 
operation  of  reducing  the  lazy-beds,  from  10  to  12  bolls 
of  oats  are  at  an  average  produced  per  acre.  The  oats 
are  excellent,  and  yield  from  18  to  20  pecks  of  meal 
per  boll ;  they  would  fell  upon  the  ground  for  iol. 
or  1 2I.  per  acre.  The  ground  continues  to  yield  oats 
of  the  fame  quality  for  i'everal  years,  without  any  appa¬ 
rent  diminution  of  fertility,  and  without  receiving  any 
additional  manure  :  the  only  apparent  bar  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  crop  is,  the  foil  becoming  graffy. 

When  the  grafs  begins  to  contend  with  the  crop  for 
pre-eminence,  the  land  is  thrown  into  pallure,  and 
would  let  ever  after  in  that  Hate  at  from  20s.  to  25s. 
per  acre.  Daifies,  white  clover,  &c.  &c.  now  ipring 
up  in  moffes,  where  their  exiilence  was  never  before 
fufpedted  ;  at  the  fame  time  tbiftles  and  other  weeds 
for  fome  time  infeil  the  pafture. 

“  The  better  practice  is,  to  take  another  crop  ot  po¬ 
tatoes  with  a  little  dung  and  lime,  and  give  it  a  trench- 
delving,  to  bury  the  weeds  and  bring  tip  new  loil  j  1 

after  the  potatoes,  to  low  barley  and  grafs  feeds. 

“  Rye-grafs  is  univerfally  fown  here,  and  it  attains 
amazing  perfection  upon  mofs  properly  prepared ;  along 
with  this,  white  and  yellow  clover  are  fometimes  i’own, 
and  thrive  remarkably  well.  Red  clover  has  been 
tried,  but  did  not  fucceed,  and  is  hence  diferedited 
for  mofs-lands  :  perhaps  it  may  have  been  unjuftly  cen- 
fured,  becaufe  it  is  certain  that  the  fealons  in  which 
it  was  tried,  proved  verv  unfavourable  to  red  clover  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  moft  of  it  having  died  during 
winter. 

“  5.  We  have  already  deferihed  the  levelling  of  the 
lazv  beds.  All  future  delvings  of  the  mofs  are  per¬ 
formed  from  one  end  of  the  ridge  to  the  other }  by  this 
method  the  dices  that  had  been  cut  and  turned  over  in 
the  firft  operation  of  forming  the  ridge,  are  again  cut 
acrofs,  and  conftantly  reduced  into  fmaller  pieces,  till 
they  moulder  into  earth. 

“  The  expence  of  delving  a  mofs  for  the  firft  time, 
where  the  furface  is  tolerably  fmooth,  is  2^-d.  per  fall, 
or  il.  13s.  4d.  per  Scots  acre ;  but  where  inequalities 
occur,  which  rauft  be  thrown  down  by  the  fpade  into 
hollows,  it  cofts  about  2I.  per  acre.  If  there  be  emi¬ 
nences,  which  mull  be  removed  into  hollows  by  wheel¬ 
barrows  running  upon  boards,  the  firft  cxpence  is  great- 
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Preparation cr  according  to  eircumff  ances.  The  fecond  delving, 
of  Land,  where,  potatoes  have  not  intervened,  colls  from  il.  to 
-  il.  6s.  per  Scots  acre,  the  divilion- furrows  being  at 
the  fame  time  cleaned  out.  The  third  delving  and 
cleaning  of  the  divifion-furrows  colls  il.  per  acre  ;  but 
the  mofs  is  now  fo  friable,  that  it  may  be  wrought  with 
the  greatell  eafe  and  rapidity.  At  the  above  rates,  an 
ordinary  workman  will  earn  is.  6d.  per  day,  and  an 
able  and  experienced  one,  from  that  to  2s.  6d.  per  day. 
They  ufe  a  llrong  fpade  edged  with  Heel,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  a  gritllone  near  them  for  fharpening  the  fpade. 
In  the  evening  they  repair  its  edge  upon  a  grindftone  \ 
and  when  the  Heel  is  worn  away,  they  lay  it  again  with 
new  lleel.  Sometimes  the  mofs  is  fo  foil  that  they  walk 
upon  boards  while  they  are  turning  it  over. 

“  Mr  Smith  has  found,  by  long  experience,  that 
it  is  improper  to  make  the  ridges  too  high  or  too  nar¬ 
row  :  when  they  are  too  high,  they  throw  the  water 
off  from  their  tides  without  admitting  it  to  penetrate 
their  l'ubffance  •,  the  top  of  courfe  gets  too  dry  :  when 
too  narrow,  there  is  a  lois  of  lurface  from  too  many  di- 
vilion-furrows  :  the  breadth  already  mentioned  is  found 
to  be  the  bell :  and  when  the  improvement  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  ridges  appear  like  legments  of  wide  circles, 
with  a  clean  well  defined  divifion-furrow  between  each 
of  them.  The  moiffure  is  thus  caufed  llowly  to  filtrate 
through  the  mois,  rendered  friable  by  lime,  until  it 
reaches  the  divifion-furrows,  and  is  difeharged.  As 
the  mofs  lubfides  for  fome  time,  and  doles  in  towards 
the  furrows,  it  is  generally  neceffary  to  clean  thefe  out 
before  winter,  and  at  the  time  the  crop  is  fown,  until 
the  mofs  acquire  folidity. 

“  Some  moffes  may  be  ploughed  the  fecond  year  to 
within  two  bouts  or  four  flices  of  the  divifion-furrows, 
and  every  operation  performed  by  the  force  of  horl'es, 
except  turning  over  with  the  fpade  the  narrow  flripes 
next  to  the  divifion-furrows.  In  other  moffes  it  re¬ 
quires  three  years  before  this  can  be  done  ;  and  it 
feldom  happens  but  every  mofs  may  be  wrought  by  the 
plough  after  it  has  been  wrought  four  years  by  the 
fpade.  W  hen  mofs  is  wrought  by  the  fpade,  it  feems 
ol  no  conlequence  whether  it  be  wrought  wet  or  dry  \ 
but  when  it  is  wrought  by  the  plough,  opportunities 
mull  be  watched,  as  horfes  cannot  walk  upon  it  for 
fome  years  during  wet  weather. 

“  6.  W  ith  refpect  to  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  thus 
produced  upon  moffes,  1  do  not  fcruple  to  pronounce 
it  moff  excellent.  Potatoes  have  been  tried  with  dung 
alone:  but  they  are  always  watery,  and  frequently 
hollow  or  rotten  in  the  heart  :  thofe  raifed  upon  moffes 
that  have  been  well  limed,  are  frequently  fo  dry  and 
farinaceous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  boil  them  without  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  powder  5  and  they  are  often  obliged  to 
lift  them  with  fpoons :  they  come  clean  out  of  the 
ground  }  keep  remarkably  well  in  heaps  covered  with 
mofs  in  the  field  •,  and  are  remarkably  well  flavoured. 

“  No  luch  dileafe  as  the  curl  was  ever  known  among 
mofs  potatoes  j  and,  indeed,  if  Dr  Coventry’s  opinion 
be  true,  that  the  curl  is  canl'ed  by  overloading  the 
fets  with  too  much  earth,  or  from  the  earth  becoming 
too  hard  around  them,  no  fuch  thing  can  take  place 
in  mofs.  But  to  whatever  caufe  the  curl  may  be  ow¬ 
ing,  it  is  certainly  propagated  by  difeated  Iced  •,  it 
would,  therefore,  appear  advantageous  to  transfer  the 
potatoes  raifed  upon  mofs  as  feed  for  folid  land.  They 
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have  a  remarkably  good  fpecies  of  potato  in  this  di-  Preparation 
Hrict,  which  was  brought  from  Virginia  to  Largs  of  Land, 
about  eight  years  ago  ;  and  whether  it  be  owing  to 
the  beneficial  nature  of  a  molly  foil,  or  to  its  own  in- 
trinfic  merits,  this  potato  has  long  been  fo  much  di- 
ffinguiilitd  by  the  good  quality  and  lai-ge  quantity  of 
its  produce,  that  it  has  luperfeded  the  ufe  of  every 
other  ipecies.  There  feems  to  he  no  occafion  for  mols 
improvers  to  eliarige  their  feed.  Some  perlons  in  this 
diilrict,  who  have  hut  imall  patches  of  mofs,  have  kept 
them  conffantly  in  potatoes  more  than  ten  years,  with¬ 
out  changing  the  feed,  and  without  any  fenfible  dimi¬ 
nution  either  iu  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  crop.” 

4.  Of  bringing  Land  into  Culture  from  a  State  of 
Nature. 

.  _  19S 

To  improve  a  moor,  let  it  be  opened,  if  poffible,  in  A  moor 
winter,  when  it  is  wet,  which  has  one  convenience,  h°-v  to  be 
that  the  plough  cannot  be  employed  in  any  other cultlvate<i' 
work.  It  is  always  luppoled.  however,  that  the  moii- 
ture  has  been  iufficiently  removed  by  draining,  to  ren¬ 
der  this  practicable.  In  fpring,  after  the  froff  is  over, 
a  flight  harrowing  will  fill  up  the  interffices  with 
mould,  to  keep  out  the  air  and  to  rot  the  fod.  Thus  it 
may  be  iuffered  to  lie  during  the  following  fummer 
and  winter,  which  will  tend  more  to  rot  the  turf  than 
if  laid  open  to  the  air  by  ploughing.  Next  April,  let 
it  be  crofs-ploughed,  braked,  and  harrowed,  till  it  be 
Efficiently  pulverized  for  turnip  feed,  to  be  fown  broad- 
call,  or  in  drills,  after  being  manured,  and  the  ma¬ 
nure  mixed  with  the  ioil  by  repeated  harrowings. 

It  lbmetimes  happens,  however,  that  the  heath  which 
grows  upon  a  moorifh  ioil  is  fo  ffrong  and  vigorous  as 
to  he  lubdued  with  great  difficulty.  It  has  been 
obferved,  that  after  land  is  drained  and  the  heath  burnt 
upon  the  furface,  this  plant  is  in  time  extirpated  by 
flieep.  Theie  animals  are  extremely  fond  of  the  ten¬ 
der  llioots  and  flowers  of  heath,  but  they  will  not  taile 
it  after  it  runs  into  feed,  unlefs  compelled  by  extreme 
hunger.  For  fubduing  it  by  a  fhorter  prccefs,  lime 
is  the  beft  remedy,  as  it  feems  a  mortal  enemy  to  heath. 

A  Hrong  dofe  of  cauftic  lime,  therefore,  laid  upon  the 
furface  of  the  land  after  it  is  firft  ploughed,  is  attended 
with  the  bell  effect  in  confuming  the  roots  of  heath 
and  of  coarfe  graffes,  and  rendering  the  foil  friable, 
which  it  accomplifhes  in  about  fix  months.  Economy 
in  the  ufe  of  this  ingredient,  therefore,  at  the  firft  break¬ 
ing  up  of  moor  land,  is  extremely  milapplied.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  fome  fkilful  farmers  lay  one  dofe  of  lime 
upon  tlie  land  before  it  is  ploughed,  and  another  after  it, 
that  the  furrow’  flices,  being  wholly  l’urrounded  by  it, 
may  be  fooner  brought  into  a  friable  Hate.  But,  al¬ 
though  a  very  confiderable  dofe  of  lime  is  abfolutcly 
neceffary,  when  fuch  land  is  newly  reduced  from  a 
Hate  of  nature,  it  ought  not  to  be  folely  trufted  to. 

To  render  the  land  permanently  fertile,  it  loon  becomes 
neceffary  to  aid  the  foil,  by  vegetable  or  putrelcent 
manure. 

The  turnip  crop  may  be  confumed  upon  the  ground 
by  flieep,  whicli  affords  an  excellent  preparation  for 
laying  down  the  field  with  graf’s  feeds ;  a  point  which 
every  improver  ought  to  have  in  view,  on  account  of 
the  command  of  dung  which  it  gives  him.  It  is  even 
laid  to  be  an  improvement  upon  this  method,  to  take 
two  or  even  three  fucceffive  crops  of  turnips,  all  con- 
3  B  fumed 
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Preparation  turned  in  the  fame  way.  No  dung  will  be  neceffary  for 
of  Land,  the  two  laft  crops,  and  the  foil  will  be  greatly  thick- 
v  ened  and  enriched. 

Swampy  "With  regard  to  fwampy  lands  and  a  foil  covered  with 
lands,  how  ruflies,  ant  hills,  and  coarfe  graffes  ;  after  draining,  the 
to  be  culti-  belt  procedure  which  can  be  adopted,  confifts  of  par- 
vated.  ing  and  burning.  When  land  is  pared,  a  thin  l'od  is 
taken  off,  either  by  a  paring  ipade  or  paring  plough, 
over  the  whole  furface.  The  fods  being  dried,  are 
collected  into  fmall  heaps  and  burned,  and  the  allies 
are  fcattered  over  the  field.  Swampy  land  that  is 
overrun  with  rufhes  and  coarfe  grades,  and  lands  that 
are  covered  with  heath  and  other  coarfe  plants,  fuit 
belt  for  paring  and  burning.  In  this  way  thefe  coarfe 
plants  are  deftroyed  at  once,  and  the  land  may  be 
ploughed  and  cropped  immediately,  without  waiting  for 
ihe  rotting  of  the  turf,  as  in  the  former  cafe.  It  is  all'o 
laid,  that  this  practice  deftroys  all  Hugs  and  other  ver¬ 
min  that  infelt  the  foil.  It  is  more  efpeciallv  va¬ 
luable  in  fituations  where  lime  and  other  manures  can¬ 
not  be  procured.  \\  here  lime  is  to  be  found  in  abund¬ 
ance,  however,  it  might  probably  be  a  better  practice, 
inftead  of  burning  the  turf  that  has  been  cut  from  the 
lurface  of  the  coarfe  land,  to  collect  it  all  into  heaps 
in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and  make  it  up  into  coin- 
poll  with  lime.  The  whole  heaps  in  fucli  cafes  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  moiftened,  and  the  mal's  to  he  fre¬ 
quently  turned  and  mixed.  In  this  way,  by  ufing  lime 
in  place  of  fire,  the  whole  roots  and  coarfe  herbage  would 
200  le  deftroyed,  and  reduced  at  once  into  a  inoft  valuable 
Paring  and  manure  for  enriching  the  foil.  In  the  mean  time  it  is 
how  "far  *0Jfie  ofiferved,  that  paring  and  burning  is  fo  evidently 
ufefub  advantageous  to  the  immediately  fucceeding  crops, 
that  it  has  fometimes  been  abufed  by  overcropping  af¬ 
ter  it,  and  by  extending  it,  perhaps  unneceffarily,  to  all 
foils,  upon  breaking  them  up  from  grafs,  though  for¬ 
merly  cultivated  and  in  good  order :  though  even 
in  fuch  cafes  it  may  be  found  valuable,  where  lime 
cannot  eafily  be  obtained.  The  following  remarks 
upon  the  fubjedt,  in  the  Report  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  by  J.  Bayley 
and  G.  C’ulley,  are  worthy  of  attention.  “  Paring 
and  burning  is  not  much  pradtifed  in  the  eaftern  and 
northern  parts  of  the  county  :  in  the  middle  and  fouth- 
ern  parts  it  is  moll  prevalent ;  but,  even  there,  it  is 
confined  to  old  fwards,  and  coarfe,  rough,  rulhy,  and 
heathy  lands.  For  the  firft  breaking  up  of  fuch  ground, 
it  is  certainly  very  convenient,  and  preferable  to  any 
other  mode  we  have  ever  feen  ;  but  though  we  are 
fully  convinced  of  its  beneficial  effedts  in  fuch  fitua¬ 
tions,  yet  we  have  our  doubts  whether  it  could  be  ufed 
with  advantage  upon  lands  that  have  lain  a  few  years 
in  grafs,  and  that  would  produce  good  crops  of  grain 
immediately  on  being  ploughed  out,  which  is  not  the 
cafe  with  coarfe  rough  heathy  lands,  or  even  very  old 
fwards  on  rich  fertile  foils  ;  it  being  found  that  crops 
on  the  latter  are  frequently  very  much  injured  by 
leaping  for  two  or  three  years,  which  paring  and  burn¬ 
ing  entirely  obviate,  and  enfure  full  crops  to  the  far¬ 
mer,  who  need  not  be  under  any  apprehenfion  of  his 
foil  being  ruined  by  it,  provided  he  purfue  the  follow¬ 
ing  courfe  :  I.  Turnips  •,  2.  Oats  ;  3.  Fallow  well  limed 
tor  turnips  :  4.  Barley  fown  up  with  clover  and  grafs 
feeds,  and  depaftured  with  llieep  for  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  the  injudicious  cropping,  more  than  the 


ill  effects  derived  from  paring  and  burning,  that  has  preparat;0R 
been  the  chief  caule  of  bringing  fuch  an  odium  on  this  of  Land, 
practice,  which  is  certainly  an  excellent  one  in  fome 
fituations,  and  when  properly  conducted  j  but,  like  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  may  be  too  often  repeated 
and  improperly  applied. 

“  The  popular  clamour  againft  this  practice,  “  that 
it  deftroys  the  foil,”  we  can  by  no  means  admit ;  and 
are  inclined  to  believe,  that  not  a  fingle  atom  of  foil 
is  abftraCled,  though  the  bulk  of  the  fod  or  turf  be 
diminifhed.  This  arifes  from  the  burning  of  the  roots 
or  vegetable  fubftances,  which,  by  this  procefs,  afford  a 
confuierable  portion  of  alkaline  l'alts,  phlogiftic  or  car¬ 
bonic  matter,  and  probably  other  principles  friendly 
to  vegetation  ;  as  we  find  thofe  allies  produce  abundant 
crops  of  turnips,  which  fatten  ftock  much  quicker 
than  thofe  after  any  other  dreffing  or  manure  we  have 
ever  feen ;  and  the  fucceeding  crops  of  corn  are  fo 
very  luxuriant  as  to  tempt  the  injudicious  cultivator  to 
purfue  it  too  far  j  who,  for  the  fake  of  a  temporary 
gain,  may  be  laid  to  rip  it  up,  as  the-  boy  did  his  goole 
that  laid  golden  eggs.” 

But  where  the  ground  is  dry,  and  the  foil  fo  thin  as 
that  the  furface  cannot  be  pared,  the  heft  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  it  into  tilth  from  the  ftate  of  nature,  as  mentioned 
above,  is  to  plough  it  with  a  feathered  lock,  laying  the 
grafly  furface  under.  After  the  new  furface  is  mel¬ 
lowed  -with  froll,  fill  up  all  the  feams  by  harrowing 
crofs  the  field,  which  by  excluding  the  air  will  effec¬ 
tually  rot  the  fod.  In  this  ftate  let  it  lie  fummer  and 
winter.  In  the  beginning  of  May  after,  a  crofs 
ploughing  will  reduce  all  to  fmall  l'quare  pieces,  which 
mull  be  pulverized  with  the  brake,  and  make  it  ready 
for  a  May  or  June  crop.  If  thefe  lquare  pieces  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  long  in  the  lap  without  breaking,  they 
will  become  tough,  and  not  be  eafily  reduced. 

5.  Forming  Ridges. 
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The  firft  thing  that  occurs  on  this  head,  is  to  con- Of  ridges, 
fider  what  grounds  ought  to  be  formed  into  ridges,  and 
what  ought  to  be  tilled  with  a  flat  furface.  Dry  foils, 
which  fuffer  by  lack  of  moifture,  ought  to  be  tilled  flat, 
which  tends  to  retain  moifture.  And  the  method  for 
fuch  tilling,  is  to  go  round  and  round  from  the  cir¬ 
cumference  to  the  centre,  or  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference.  This  method  is  advantageous  in  point 
of  expedition,  as  the  whole  is  finifhed  without  once 
turning  the  plough.  At  the  fame  time,  every  inch  of 
the  foil  is  moved,  inftead  of  leaving  either  the  crown 
or  the  furrow  unmoved,  as  is  commonly  done  in  tilling 
ridges.  Clay  foil,  which  fullers  by  water  Handing  on 
it,  ought  to  be  laid  as  dry  as  pollible  by  proper  ridges. 

A  loamy  foil  is  the  middle  between  the  two  mentioned. 

It  ought  to  be  tilled  flat  in  a  dry  country,  efpecially 
if  it  incline  to  the  foil  firft  mentioned.  In  a  moill 
country,  it  ought  to  be  formed  into  ridges,  high  or 
low  according  to  the  degree  of  moifture  and  tendency 
to  clay. 

In  grounds  that  require  ridging,  an  error  prevails, 
that  ridges  cannot  be  railed  too  high.  High  ridges 
labour  under  feveral  difad  vantages.  The  foil  is  heap¬ 
ed  upon  the  crown,  leaving  the  furrows  bare :  the 
crown  is  too  dry,  and  the  furrows  too  wet  :  the  crop, 
which  is  always  bell  on  the  crown,  is  more  readily  fha- 
ken  with  the  wind,  than  where  the  whole  crop  is  of  an 
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>n equal  height:  the  half  of  the  ridge  is  often  covered 
from  the  i'uu,  a  difadvantage  which  is  far  from  being 
flight  in  a  cold  climate.  High  ridges  labour  under  an¬ 
other  diladvantage,  in  ground  that  has  no  more  level 
than  barely  fufficient  to  carry  oft'  water  :  they  link  the 
furrows  below'  the  level  of  the  ground ;  and  confe- 
quently  retain  water  at  the  end  of  every  ridge.  The 
furrows  ought  never  to  be  funk  below  the  level  of  the 
ground.  VS  ater  will  more  effectually  be  earned  oft"  by 
leffening  the  ridges  both  in  height  and  breadth  :  a  nar¬ 
row  ridge,  the  crown  of  which  is  but  18  inches  higher 
than  the  furrow,  has  a  greater  Hope  than  a  very  broad 
ridge  where  the  difference  is  three  or  four  feet. 

Next,  of  forming  ridges  where  the  ground  hangs 
conliderably.  fridges  may  be  too  lleep  as  well  as  too 
horizontal  :  and  it  to  the  ridges  be  given  all  the  lleep- 
liefs  of  a  field,  a  heavy  ihower  may  do  irreparable  mil- 
chief.  To  prevent  luch  milchief,  the  ridges  ought  to 
be  lo  directed  crol's  the  field,  as  to  have  a  gentle  Hope 
for  carrying  oft  water  flowly,  and  no  more.  In  that 
re  1  peel,  a  hanging  field  has  greatly  the  advantage  of 
one  that  is  nearly  horizontal ;  becaufe,  in  the  latter, 
there  is  no  opportunity  ol  a  choice  in  forming  the 
ridges.  A  hill  is  ol  all  the  bell  adapted  for  directing 
the  ridges  properly.  If  the  foil  be  gravelly,  it  may  be 
ploughed  round  and  round,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  afeending  gradually  to  the  top  in  a  lpiral  line. 
This  method  of  ploughing  a  hill  requires  no  more 
force  than  ploughing  on  a  level ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
removes  the  great  inconvenience  of  a  gravelly  hill,  that 
rams  go  oft  too  quickly  •,  for  the  rain  is  retained  in 
every  furrow.  If  the  toil  be  fuch  as  to  require  ridges, 
they  may  be  directed  to  any  Hope  that  is  proper. 

In  order  to  form  a  field  into  ridges  that  has  not  been 
formerly  cultivated,  the  rules  mentioned  are  eafilv  put 
in  execution.  But  what  it  ridges  be  already  formed, 
that  are  either  crooked  or  too  high  ?  After  feeing  the 
advantage  of  forming  a  field  into  ridges,  people  were 
naturally  led  into  an  error,  that  the  higher  the  better. 
But  what  could  tempt  them  to  make  their  ridges 
crooked  ?  Certainly  this  method  did  not  originate  from 
defign  ;  but  from  the  lazinefs  of  the  driver  fufl’ering  the 
cattle  to  turn  too  haftily,  inftead  of  making  them  finifh 
the  ridge  without  turning,  There  is  more  than  one 
difadvantage  in  this  flovenly  practice.  Fir  It,  the  water 
is  kept  in  by  the  curve  at  the  end  of  every  ridge,  and 
fours  the  ground.  Next,  as  a  plough  has  the  leaft  fric¬ 
tion  poilible  in  a  ftraight  line,  the  friction  mull  be  in- 
creafed  in  a  curve,  the  back  part  of  the  mouldboard 
prefling  hard  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  coulter  prefling 
hard  on  the  other.  Tn  the  third  place,  the  plough  mo¬ 
ving  in  a  ftraight  line,  has  the  greateft  command  in 
laying  the  earth  over.  But  where  the  ftraight  line  of 
the  plough  is  applied  to  the  curvature  of  a  ridge  in  or¬ 
der  to  heighten  it  by  gathering,  the  earth  moved  by 
the  plough  is  continually  falling  back,  in  fpite  of  the 
moll  fkilful  ploughman. 

I  he  inconveniences  of  ridges  high  and  crooked  are 
fo  many,  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  apply  a  reme¬ 
dy  at  any  rilk.  And  yet,  if  the  foil  be  clay,  it  would 
not  be  advifoable  for  a  tenant  to  apply  the  remedy  upon 
a  ieale  lliorter  than  two  nineteen  vears.  In  a  dry  gra- 
m-I.v  foil,  the  work  is  not  difficult  nor  hazardous. 
”  hen  the  ridges  are  cleaved  two  or  three  years  fuc- 
ce (lively  in  the  courle  of  cropping,  the  operation  ought 
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to  be  concluded  in  one  fummer.  The  earth,  by  reite- Preparation 
rated  ploughings,  lhould  be  accumulated  upon  the  fur-  of  Land, 
lo  as  to  raile  them  higher  than  the  crowns  :  they 
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cannot  be  railed  too  high,  for  the  accumulated  earth 
will  lubfide  by  its  own  weight.  Crofs  ploughing  once 
or  twice,  will  reduce  the  ground  to  a  flat  furface,  and 
give  opportunity  to  form  ridges  at  will.  The  fame 
method  brings  dowTn  ridges  in  clay  foil :  only  let  care 
be  taken  to  carry  ou  the  work  with  expedition  ;  be- 
caule  a  hearty  Ihower,  before  the  new  ridges  are  form¬ 
ed,  would  loak  the  ground  in  water,  and  make  the  far¬ 
mer  iui’pend  his  work  for  the  remainder  of  that  vear  at 
leaft.  In  a  llrong  clay,  we  would  not  venture  to  alter  *  EJfuys  on 
the  ridges,  unlefs  it  can  be  done  to  perfection  in  one  Agricut- 
fealon.  On  this  iubjeCt  Mr  Anderfon  has  the  follow- ture'  v°b  *• 
ing  obfervations  *.  P‘  I4(J- 

“  1  be  difficulty  of  performing  this  operation  pro-  Inconveni- 
perly  with  the  common  implements  ol  hulbandry,  and  ences  in  the 
the  obvious  benefit  that  accrues  to  the  farmer  from  ha-common 
ving  his  fields  level,  has  produced  many  new  inventions 
of  ploughs,  harrows,  drags,  &c.  calculated  for  fpeedilv  C'L  U3' 
reducing  the  fields  to  that  ftate  ;  none  of  which  have 
as  yet  been  found  fully  to  anl’wer  the  purpole  for 
which  they  were  intended,  as  they  all  indifcriminately 
carry  the  earth  that  was  on  the  high  places  into  thole 
that  wrere  lower ;  which,  although  it  may  in  fome  cafes 
render  the  lurface  of  the  ground  tolerably  lrnooth  and 
level,  is  ufually  attended  with  inconveniences  far  great¬ 
er,  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  than  that  which  it 
was  intended  to  remove. 

“  For  experience  fufficiently  fliows,  that  even  the  Vegetable 
bell  vegetable  mould,  if  buried”  lor  any  length  of  time  mould  be- 
fo  lar  beneath  the  lurface  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  be-  come?  inert 
nign  influences  of  the  atmofphere,  lofes  its  vis  vita,  if1*'  ,K’*US. 

I  ma>'  be  allowed  that  expreffion ;  becomes  an  inert,  0"0  unci 
lilelels  mals,  little  fitted  for  nourilliing  vegetables  ;  and 
conftitutes  a  foil  very  improper  for  the  purpofes  of  the 
farmer.  It  therefore  behoves  him,  as  much  as  in  him 
lies,  to  preferve,  on  every  part  of  his  fields,  an  equal 
covering  of  that  vegetable  mould  that  has  long  been 
uppermoll,  and  rendered  fertile  by  tbe  meliorating  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  atmolphere.  But,  if  he  liiddenly  levels 
his  high  ridges  by  any  of  thefe  mechanical  contrivan¬ 
ces,  he  of  neceflity  buries  all  the  good  mould  that  was 
on  the  top  of  the  ridges  in  the  old  furrows ;  by  which 
he  greatly  impoverillies  one  part  of  his  field,  while  he 
too  much  enriches  another  ;  infomuch  that  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  difficulty,  for  many  years  thereafter,  to  get 
the  field  brought  to  an  equal  degree  of  fertility  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places ;  which  makes  it  impoflible  for  the  far¬ 
mer  to  get  an  equal  crop  over  the  whole  of  his  field  by 
any  management  whatever  :  and  he  has  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  frequently,  by  this  means,  to  fee  the  one  half  of 
his  crop  rotted  by  an  over-luxuriance,  while  other  parts 
ol  it  are  weak  and  fickly  ;  or  one  part  ripe  and  ready 
lor  reaping,  while  the  other  is  not  properly  filled  ;  lo 
that  it  were,  on  many  occalions,  better  for  him  to  have 
his  whole  field  reduced  at  once  to  the  fame  degree  of 
poornefs  as  the  poorcll  of  it,  than  have  it  in  this  ftate. 

An  almoil  impracticable  degree  of  attention  in  fpread- 
mg  the  manures  may  indeed  in  fome  meafure  get  the 
better  ol  this  :  hut  it  is  fo  difficult  to  perforin  this  pro¬ 
perly,  that  I  have  frequently  leen  fields  that  had  been 
thus  levelled,  in  which,  after  thirty  years  of  continued 
culture  and  repeated  dreflings,  the  marks  of  the  old 
3  B  2  ridges 
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ridges  could  lie  diftinclly  traced  when  the  corn  was 
growing,  although  the  iurface  was  fo  level  that  no 
traces  of  them  could  be  perceived  when  the' corn  was 
off  the  ground. 

“  But  this  is  a  degree  of  perfection  in  levelling  that 
cannot  be  ufually  attained  by  following  this  mode  of 
practice,  and  therefore  is  but  l’eldom  teen.  For  all 
that  can  be  expedted  to  be  done  by  anv  levelling  ma¬ 
chine,  is  to  render  the  furface  perfectly  fmootli  and 
even  in  every  part,  at  the  time  that  the  operation  is 
performed  :  but  as,  in  this  cafe,  the  old  hollows  are 
fuddenly  filled  up  with  loofe  mould  to  a  great  depth, 
while  the  earth  below  the  iurface  upon  the  heights  of 
the  old  ridges  remains  firm  and  compadt,  the  new  raifed 
earth  after  a  fhort  time  lubfides  very  much,  while  the 
other  parts  of  the  field  do  not  fink  at  all  ;  fo  that  in 
a  fhort  time  the  old  furrows  come  to  be  again  below 
the  level  of  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  and  the  water 
of  courfe  is  fuffered  in  lome  degree  to  ftagnate  upon 
them  5  infomuch  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  once  more  to  repeat  the  fame  levelling  procefs, 
and  thus  renew  the  damage  that  the  farmer  lull  a  ins  by 
this  pernicious  operation. 

“  On  thefe  accounts,  if  the  farmer  has  not  a  long 
leaf?,  it  will  be  found  in  general  to  be  much  his  intereil 
to  leave  the  ridges  as  he  found  them,  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  alter  their  direction  ;  and,  if  he  attends  with 
due  caution  to  moderate  the  height  of  thefe  old  ridges, 
he  may  reap  very  good  crops,  although  perhaps  at  a 
fomewhat  greater  expence  of  labour  than  he  would 
have  been  put  to  upon  the  fame  field,  if  it  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  proper  level  furface,  and  divided  into  ftraight 
and  parallel  ridges. 

“  But  where  a  man  is  fecure  of  poffefling  his  ground 
for  any  confiderable  length  of  time,  the  advantages 
that  he  will  reap  from  having  level  and  well  laid  out 
fields,  are  fo  confiderable  as  to  be  worth  purchafing,  if 
it  fliould  even  be  at  a  confiderable  expence.  But  the 
lofs  that  is  fuftained  at  the  beginning,  by  this  mechani¬ 
cal  mode  of  levelling  ridges,  if  they  are  of  confiderable 
height,  is  fo  very  great,  that  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  if 
any  future  advantages  can  ever  fully  compenfate  it. 

I  would  therefore  advife,  that  all  this  levelling  appa¬ 
ratus  fhould  be  laid  aiide  ;  and  the  following  more  cifi- 
cacious  practice  be  lubftituted  in  its  Head  :  A  practice 
that  I  have  long  followed  with  fuccefs,  and  can  fafely 
recommend  as  the  very  beft  that  has  yet  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

“  If  the  ridges  have  been  raifed  to  a  very  great 
height,  as  a  preparation  for  the  enfuing  operations, 
they  may  be  firft  cloven ,  or  Jc aided  out,  as  it  is  called 
in  different  places  ;  that  is,  ploughed  fo  as  to  lay  the 
earth  on  each  ridge  from  the  middle  towards  the  fur¬ 
rows.  But  if  they  are  only  of  a  moderate  degree  cf 
height,  this  operation  may  be  omitted.  When  you 
mean  to  proceed  to  level  the  ground,  let  a  number  of 
men  be  collected,  with  lpades,  more  or  fewer  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  requires,  and  then  fet  a  plough 
to  draw*a  furrow  directly  acrofs  the  ridges  of  the  whole 
field  intended  to  be  levelled.  Divide  this  line  into  as 
many  parts  as  you  have  labourers,  allotting  to  each 
one  ridge  or  twro,  or  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their 
number,  height,  and  other  circumftances.  Let  each 
of  the  labourers  have  orders,  as  foon  as  the  plough  has 
paffed  that  part  afligned  him,  to  begin  to  dig  in  the 
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bottom  of  the  furrow  that  the  plough  has  juft  made,  preparation 
about  the  middle  of  the  fide  of  the  old  ridge,  keeping  of  Land, 
his  face  towards  the  old  furrow,  working  backwards  ' 
till  he  comes  to  the  height  of  the  ridge  j  and  then  turn 
towards  the  other  furrow,  and  repeat  the  fame  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  ridge,  always  throwing  the  earth  that 
he  digs  up  into  the  deep  old  furrow  between  the  ridges, 
that  is  directly  before  him  5  taking  care  not  to  dig 
deep  where  he  firft  begins,  but  to  go  deeper  and  deeper 
as  he  advances  to  the  height  of  the  ridge,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  he  thus  makes  acrofs  the 
ridge  entirely  level,  or  as  nearly  fo  as  poifible.  And 
when  he  has  finilhed  that  part  of  the  furrow  allotted  to 
him  that  the  plough  has  made  in  going,  let  him  then 
go  and  finifii  in  the  fame  manner  his  own  portion  of 
the  furrow  that  the  plough  makes  in  returning.  In  this 
manner,  each  man  performs  his  ow*ti  talk  through  the 
whole  field,  gradually  railing  the  old  furrows  as  the 
old  heights  are  deprelfed.  And,  if  an  attentive  over- 
leer  is  at  hand,  to  fee  that  the  w'hole  is  equally  wrell 
done,  and  that  each  furrow  is  raifed  to  a  greater  height 
than  the  middle  of  the  old  ridges,  fo  as  to  allow  for  the 
fubfiding  of  that  loofe  earth,  the  operation  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  finilhed  at  once,  and  never  again  need  to  be  re¬ 
peated. 

“  In  performing  this  operation,  it  will  always  be 
proper  to  make  the  ridges,  formed  for  the  purpofe  of 
levelling,  which  go  acrofs  the  old  ridges,  as  broad  as 
poifible  ;  becaufe  the  deep  trench  that  is  thus  made  ia 
each  of  the  furrows  is  an  impediment  in  the  future 
operations,  as  well  as  the  height  that  is  accumulated 
in  the  middle  of  each  of  thefe  ridges  •,  fo  that  the  fewer 
there  are  of  thefe,  the  better  it  is.  The  farmer,  there¬ 
fore,  will  do  well  to  advert  to  this  in  time,  and  begin 
by  forming  a  ridge  by  always  turning  the  plough  to 
the  right  hand,  till  it  becomes  of  Inch  a  breadth  as 
makes  it  very  inconvenient  to  turn  longer  in  that  man¬ 
ner  and  then,  at  the  diftance  of  twice  the  breadth  of 
this  new-formed  ridge  from  the  middle  of  it,  mark  oil 
a  furrow  for  the  middle  of  another  ridge,  turning 
round  it  to  the  right  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  was 
done  in  the  former,  till  it  becomes  of  the  fame  breadth 
with  it :  and  then,  turning  to  the  left  hand,  plough 
out  the  interval  that  was  left  between  the  two  new 
formed  ridges.  By  this  mode  of  ploughing,  each  ridge 
may  be  made  of  40,  50,  or  6c  yards  in  breadth,  with¬ 
out  any  great  inconvenience ;  for  although  lome  time 
will  be  loll  in  turning  at  the  ends  of  thefe  broad  ridges, 
yet  as  this  operation  is  only  to  be  once  performed  in 
this  manner,  the  advantage  that  is  reaped  hy  having 
few  open  furrows,  is  more  than  fuflicient  to  counter¬ 
balance  it.  And,  in  order  to  moderate  the  height 
that  would  be  formed  in  the  middle  of  each  of  thefe 
great  ridges,  it  will  always  be  proper  to  mark  out  the 
ridges,  and  draw'  the  furrow  that  is  to  be  the  middle  of 
each,  fome  days  before  you  collet!  your  labourers  to 
level  the  field  ;  that  you  may,  without  any  hurry  or 
lofs  of  labour,  clear  out  a  good  trench  through  the 
middle  of  each  of  the  old  ridges  ;  as  the  plough,  at  this 
time,  going  and  returning  nearly  in  the  fame  track,  pre¬ 
vents  the  labourers  from  working  properly  without  this 
precaution. 

“  If  thefe  rules  are  attended  to,  your  field  will  be  at 
once  reduced  to  a  proper  level,  and  the  rich  earth  that 
formed  the  furface  of  the  old  ridges  be  Hill  kept  upon 
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Preparation  the  furface  of  your  field  ;  fo  that  the  only  lofs  that  the 
of  Land.  _  poffeffor  of  fuch  ground  can  fultain  hy  this  operation, 

*  is  merely  the  expence  of  performing  it.” 

He  afterwards  makes  a  calculation  of  the  different 
expences  of  levelling  by  the  plough  and  by  the  fpade, 
in  which  he  finds  the  latter  by  far  the  cheapeft  me- 
20  6  thod. 

Proper  di-  Let  it  be  a  ru]e  to  dire&  the  ridges  north  and  fouth, 

the  rid<res  ^  ^ie  Srount^  w*^  permit.  In  this  dire&ion,  the  eait 
and  well  fides  of  the  ridges,  dividing  the  fun  equally  be- 
207  tween  them,  will  ripen  at  the  lame  time. 

Narrow  It  is  a  great  advantage  in  agriculture,  to  form  ridges 
ridges  an  f0  narrow,  and  fo  low,  as  to  admit  the  crowns  and  fur- 
vantage.  rows  t0  ])e  changed  alternately  every  crop.  The  foil 
nearell  the  furface  is  the  bell  ;  and  by  fuch  ploughing, 
it  is  always  kept  near  the  furface,  and  never  buried. 
In  high  ridges,  the  foil  is  accumulated  at  the  crown, 
and  the  furrows  left  bare.  Such  alteration  of  crown 
and  furrow  is  eafy  where  the  ridges  are  no  more  but 
feven  or  eight  feet  broad.  This  mode  of  ploughing 
anfwers  perfectly  well  in  fandy  and  gravelly  foils,  and 
even  in  loam  ;  but  it  is  not  fafe  in  clay  foil.  In  that 
foil,  the  ridges  ought  to  he  1 2  feet  wide,  and  20  inches 
high  ;  to  be  preferved  always  in  the  fame  form  by  call¬ 
ing,  that  is,  hy  ploughing  t\vo  ridges  together,  beginning 
at  the  furrow  that  feparates  them,  and  ploughing  round 
and  round  till  the  two  ridges  be  finifhed.  By  this 
method,  the  feparating  furrow  is  raifed  a  little  higher 
than  the  furrows  that  bound  the  two  ridges.  But  at 
the  next  ploughing,  that  inequality  is  corrected  by  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  hounding  furrows,  and  going  round  and 
round  till  the  ploughing  of  the  two  ridges  be  completed 
at  the  feparating  furrow. 

„  6.  Clearing  Ground  of  Weeds. 

20S 

Cleaning  For  this  purpofe  a  new  mltrument  termed  a  cleaning 
Pktc'viU  ^iarrow  ^las  been  introduced  by  Lord  Karnes,  and  is 
fig.  (j.  ftronglv  recommended  (e).  It  is  one  entire  piece  like 
the  lirlt  of  thofe  mentioned  above,  eonfilling  of  feven 
bulls,  four  feet  long  each,  two  and  one-fourth  inches 
broad,  two  and  three  fourths  deep.  The  bulls  are  uni¬ 
ted  together  by  (lieths,  fimilar  to  what  are  mentioned 
above.  The  intervals  between  the  bulls  being  three 
and  three-fourths  inches,  the  breadth  of  the  whole  har¬ 
row  is  three  feet  five  inches.  In  each  bull  are  inferted 
eight  teeth,  each  nine  inches  free  below  the  wood,  and 
dillant  from  each  other  fix  inches.  The  weight  of  each 
tooth  is  a  pound,  or  near  it.  The  whole  is  firmly 
bound  by  an  iron  plate  from  corner  to  corner  in  the 
line  of  the  draught.  The  reft  as  in  the  harrows  men¬ 
tioned  above.  The  fize,  however,  is  not  invariable. 
The  cleaning  harrow  ought  to  be  larger  or  lei's,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  foil  is  ftiff  or  free. 

To  give  this  inftmment  its  full  effect,  ftones  of  fuch  a 
fizc  as  not  to  pafs  freely  between  the  teeth  ought  to  be 
carried  oil,  and  clods  of  that  fize  ought  to  be  broken. 

1  he  ground  ought  to  he  dry,  which  it  commonly  is  in 
the  month  of  May. 

In  preparing  for  barley,  turnip,  or  other  fummer- 
crop,  begin  with  ploughing  and  crofs  ploughing.  If 
the  ground  be  not  fufficicntly  pulverized,  let  the  great 
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brake  be  applied,  to  be  followed  fucccflively  with  the  Preparation 

rolling  may  be  pro-  of  Land. 


ill  and  2d  harrows.  In  ftiff  foil 


per,  once  or  twice  between  the  acts.  Thefe  operations 
will  loofen  every  root,  and  bring  loine  of  them  to  the  1  *atc 
furlace.  This  is  the  time  for  the  3d  harrow,  concluded 
by  a  boy  mounted  on  one  of  the  horfes  who  trots  ° 
lmartly  along  the  field,  and  brings  all  the  roots  fo  the 
furface  :  there  they  are  to  lie  for  a  day  or  two,  till  ' 
perfectly  dry.  It  any  ftones  or  clods  remain,  they 
muft  be  carried  off  in  a  cart.  And  now  fucceeds  the 
operation  of  the  cleaning  harrow.  It  is  drawn  by  a 
tingle  liorfe,  directed  by  reins,  which  the  man  at  the 
oppoiite  corner  puts  over  his  head,  in  order  to  have 


this 


corner  is  fixed  a  rope,  with 


both  hands  free.  In 

which  the  man  from  time  to  time  raifes  the  harrow 
from  the  ground,  to  let  the  weeds  drop.  For  the  fake 
of  expedition,  the  weeds  ought  to  be  dropt  in  a  ltraight 
line  crois  the  field,  whether  the  harrow  be  full  or 
not ;  and  feldom  is  a  field  fo  dirty,  but  that  the  har¬ 
row  may  go  30  yards  before  the  teeth  are  filled.  The 
weeds  will  be  thus  laid  in  parallel  rows,  like  thofe  off 
hay  raked  together  for  drying.  A  harrow  may  be 
drawn  lwiftly  along  the  rows,  in  order  to  fhake  out 
all  the  dull :  and  then  the  weeds  may  be  carried  clean 
oil  the  field  in  carts.  But  we  are  not  vet  done  with 
thefe  weeds  :  inftead  of  burning,  which  is  the  ordinary 
practice,  they  may  be  converted  into  ufeful  manure* 
by  laying  them  in  a  heap  with  a  mixture  of  hot  dune 
to  begin  fermentation.  At  firil  view,  this  way  of 
cleaning  land  will  appear  operofe  ;  but,  upon  trial, 
neither  the  labour  nor  expence  will  be  found  immode¬ 
rate.  At  any  rate,  the  labour  and  expence  ought 
not  to  be  grudged  ;  for  if  a  field  be  once  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  feal’ons  muft  be  very  crofs,  or  the  farmer 
very  indolent,  to  make  it  necefiary  to  renew  the  ope¬ 
ration  in  lefs  than.  20  years.  In  the  worft  feafons,  a 
few  years  pafture  is  always  under  command  ;  which, 
effectually  deftroys  triennial  plants,  fuch  as  thiftles  and 
couch  grafs.. 

7.  On  the  Nature  of  different  Kinds  of  Soils,. and  the 
Plants  proper  to  each. 

1.  Clay,  which  is  in  general  the  ftiffeil  of  all  foils,  clay  foiL 
and  contains  an  unctuous  quality.  But  under  the 
term  days,  earths  of  different  forts  and  colours  are  in¬ 
cluded.  One  kind  is  fo  obftinate,  that  fcarcely  any 
thing  will  fubdue  it ;  another  is  to  hungry  and  poor, 
that  it  abforbs  whatever  is  applied,  and  turns  it  into 
its  own  quality.  Some  clays  are  fatter  than  others, 
and  the  fat t eft  are  the  heft  5  fome  are  more  foft  and 
fhppery.  But  all  ot  them  retain  water  poured  on 
their  furface,  where  it  ilagnates,  and  chills  the  plants 
without  linking  into  the  foil.  The  elofenefs  of  clay 
prevents  the  roots  and  fibres  of  plants  from  lprcading 
in  feareh  of  nouriOimcnt.  The  blue,  the  red,  and  the 
white  clay,  it  llrong,  are  unfavourable  to  vegetation. 

'The  ftony  and  loofer  forts  arc  lefs  fo  ;  but  none  of 
them  are  worth  any  thing  till  their  texture  is  fo  loofen- 
ed  by  a  mixture  of  other  fubllances,  and  opened,  as  to 
admit  the  influence  of  the  fun,  the  air,  and  frofts.  A- 
mong  the  manures  recommended  for  clay,  land  is  of 

all 


(e)  In  lus  Gentleman  Farmer;  to  which  performance  the  practical  part  of  this  article  is  materially  indebted.. 
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Preparation  all  others  to  be  preferred  5  and  fea  fand  is  the  beft  of  all 
of  Land,  where  it  can  he  obtained  :  This  mold  effectually  breaks 
the  cohefion. 

The  reafon  for  preferring  fea  fand  is,  that  it  is  not 
formed  wholly  (as  moft  other  lands  are)  of  imall  llones  j 
but  contains  a  great  deal  of  calcareous  matter  in  it, 
fueh  as  fhells  grated  and  broken  to  pieces  by  the  tide, 
and  alfo  of  falts.  The  fipaller  the  fand  is,  the  more 
eafdy  it  penetrates  the  clay  5  but  it  abides  lefs  time  in 
it  than  the  larger. 

The  next  beft  fand  is  that  waflied  down  by  rains  on 
gravelly  foils.  Thofe  which  are  dry  and  light  are  the 
worft.  Small  gritty  gravel  has  alfo  been  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  beft  writers  on  agriculture  for  thefe  ioils ; 
and  in  many  inftances  we  have  found  it  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe. 

Shell  marl,  allies,  and  all  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  are  very  good  manures  for  clay  j  but  they  have 
been  found  moft  beneficial  when  fand  is  mixed  with 
them.  Lime  has  been  often  uled  •,  but  the  writer  oi 
this  lection  would  not  recommend  it,  for  he  never 
found  any  advantage  from  it  fingly,  when  applied  to 
clays. 

The  crops  moft  fuitable  for  fuch  lands  are,  wheat, 
beans,  cabbages,  and  rye-grals.  Clover  feldom  iuc- 
ceeds,  nor  indeed  any  plants  whofe  roots  require  depth 
2 IO  and  a  wide  fpread  in  the  earth. 

Chalky  foil.  2.  Chalk.  Chalky  foils  are  generally  dry  and  warm, 
and  if  there  be  a  tolerable  depth  ot  mould,  fruitful ; 
producing  great  crops  of  barley,  rye,  peafe,  vetches, 
clover,  trefoil,  burnct,  and  particularly  iainioin.  I  be 
latter  plant  flourilhes  in  a  chalky  foil  better  than  any 
other.  But  if  the  furface  of  mould  be  very  thin,  this 
foil  requires  good  manuring  with  clay,  marl,  loam,  or 
dung.  As  thefe  lands  are  dry,  they  may  be  fown  ear¬ 
lier  than  others. 

When  your  barley  is  three  inches  high,  throw  in 
iolb.  of  clover,  or  151b.  of  trefoil,  and  roll  it  well. 
The  "next  fummer  mow  the  crop  for  hay  :  feed  of!  the 
aftermath  with  Iheep  ;  and  in  winter  give  it  a  top-dref- 
fing  of  dung.  This  will  produce  a  crop  the  fecond 
fpring,  which  fliould  be  cut  for  hay.  As  loon  as  this 
crop  is  carried  off,  plough  up  the  land,  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September  low  three  bufhele  of  rye  per 
acre,  either  to  feed  off  with  flieep  in  the  fpring  or  to 
ftand  for  harveft.  If  you  feed  it  off,  low  winter  vetches 
in  Auguft  or  September,  and  make  them  into  hay  the 
following  fummer.  Then  get  the  land  into  as  fine  tilth 
as  poifible,  and  fow  it  with  fainfoin,  which,  with  a  little 
manure  once  in  two  or  three  years,  will  remain  and  pro- 
duce  good  crops  for  20  years  together. 

Light  poor  3-  Light  poor  land,  which  feldom  produces  good 
foil.  crops  of  any  thing  till  well  manured.  After  it  is  well 

ploughed,  fow  three  bufhels  of  buck-wheat  per  acre, 
in  April  or  May  :  WTien  in  bloom,  let  your  cattle  in 
a  few  days  to  eat  off  the  beft,  and  tread  the  other 
down ;  this  done,  plough  in  what  remains  immediate¬ 
ly.  This  will  foon  ferment  and  rot  in  the  ground  ; 
then  lay  it  fine,  and  fow  three  bufhels  of  rye  per  acre. 
If  this  can  be  got  off  early  enough,  fow  turnips  •,  if 
not,  winter  vetches  to  cut  for  hay.  Then  get  it  into 
good  tilth,  and  fow  turnip-rooted  cabbages,  in  rows 
three  feet  apart.  This  plant  feldom  fails,  if  it  has 
fufficicnt  room,  and  the  intervals  be  well  horfe-hoed  ; 
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and  you  will  find  it  the  beft  fpring  feed  for  flieep  when  Preparation 
turnips  are  over.  of  Land.  _ 

The  horfe-hoeing  will  clean  and  prepare  the  land  v 
for  fainfoin ;  for  the  fowing  of  which  April  is 
reckoned  the  beft  feafon.  The  ufual  way  is  to  fow 
it  broad-call,  four  bulhels  to  an  acre ;  but  the  writer 
prefers  fowing  it  in  drills  two  feet  afunder  ;  for  then 
it  may  be  horfe-hoed,  and  half  the  feed  will  be  fufli- 
cicnt. 

The  horfe-hoeing  will  not  only  clean  the  crop,  but. 
earth  up  the  plants,  and  render  them  more  luxuriant, 
and  lafting. 

If  you  fow  it  broad-call  give  it  a  top-dreffing  in 
December  or  January,  oi  rotten  dung  or  alhes,  or, 
which  is  Hill  better,  oi  both  mixed  up  in  compoft. 

From  various  trials,  it  is  iound  that  taking  only 
one  crop  in  a  year,  and  feeding  the  after-growth,  is 
better  than  to  mow  it  twice.  Cut  it  as  loon  as  it  is  in 
full  bloom,  if  the  weather  will  permit.  The  hay  will 
be  the  fweeter,  and  the  ftrength  oi  the  plants  lets  im¬ 
paired,  than  if  it  ftand  till  the  iced  is  formed.  al2 

4.  Light  rich  land,  being  the  moft  eafy  to  cultivate  Light  rich 
to  advantage,  aud  capable  of  bearing  moft  kinds  ofland. 
grain,  pulle,  and  herbage,  little  need  be  laid  upon  it. 

One  thing  however  is  very  proper  to  be  oblerved,  that 
fuch  lands  are  beft  adapted  to  the  drill  hulbandry, 
efpecially  where  machines  are  uled,  which  require  flial- 
low  furrows  to  be  made  for  the  reception  ot  the  iced. 

This,  if  not  prone  to  couch  grafs,  is  the  beft  ol  all  foils 
for  lucerne  }  which,  if  fown  in  two  feet  drills,  and  kept 
clean,  will  yield  an  aftonilhing  quantity  ot  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  herbage.  But  lucerne  will  never  be  cultivated 
to  advantage  where  couch  grafs  and  weeds  are  very 
plentiful  \  nor  in  the  broad-caft  method,  even  where 
they  are  not  fo  •,  becaufe  horie-hoeing  is  ellential  to  the 
vigorous  growth  of  this  plant.  2I 

5.  Coarfe  rough  land.  Plough  deep  in  autumn  ■,  c02r[e 
when  it  has  lain  two  weeks,  crofs-plough  it,  and  let  it  rough  land, 
lie  rough  through  the  winter.  In  March  give  it  ano¬ 
ther  good  ploughing ;  drag,  rake,  and  harrow  it  well, 

to  get  out  the  rubbilh,  and  low  lour  bufhels  oi  black 
oats  per  acre  if  the  foil  be  wet,  and  white  oats  il  dry. 

When  about  four  inches  high,  roll  them  well  after  a 
fliower :  This  will  break  the  clods  5  and  the  fine  mould 
falling  among  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  promote  their 
growth  greatly. 

Some  fow  clover  and  rye-grafs  among  the  oats,  but 
this  appears  to  be  bad  hulbandry.  It  you  defign  it 
for  clover,  fow  it  fingle,  and  let  a  coat  of  dung  be  laid 
on  in  December.  The  fnow  and  rain  will  then  dilute 
its  falts  and  oil,  and  carry  them  down  among  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  This  is  far  better  than  mixing  the 
crops  on  fuch  land,  for  the  oats  will  cxhauil  the  foil 
fo  much  that  the  clover  will  be  impoverilhed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fummer  you  will  have  a  good  crop  of  clover  j 
which  cut  once,  and  feed  the  after-growth.  In  the 
winter  plough  it  in,  and  let  it  lie  till  February :  Then 
plough  and  harrow  it  well  and  in  March,  ii  the  foil 
be  moift,  plant  beans  in  drills  of  three  feet,  to  admit 
the  horfe-hoe  freely.  When  you  horfe-hoe  them  a  le- 
cond  time,  fow  a  row  of  turnips  in  each  interval,  and 
they  will  fuceeed  very  well.  But  if  the  land  be  ftrong 
enough  for  fowing  wheat  as  foon  as  the  beans  are  oil, 
the  turnips  may  be  omitted. 

Sect.  III. 
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Culture  of 

^  Sect.  III.  Culture  of  particular  Plants. 

The  articles  hitherto  inlilled  on,  are  all  of  them 
preparatory  to  the  capital  object  of  a  farm,  that  of  rail¬ 
ing  plants  for  the  nourilhment  of  man  and  of  other  a- 
nimals.  1  hefe  are  ol  two  kinds  ;  culmiferous  and  le¬ 
guminous  }  differing  widely  from  each  other.  Wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  rve-grafs,  are  of  the  firlt  kind  :  of  the 
other  kind  are  peale,  beans,  clover,  cabbage,  and  many 
others. 

Culmife-  Culmiferous  plants,  fays  Bonnet,  have  three  fets  of 
rous  plants,  roots.  The  firft  iffue  from  the  feed,  and  pulli  to  the 
iurface  an  upright  item  :  another  let  iffue  from  a  knot 
in  that  Item ;  and  a  third  from  another  knot,  nearer 
the  iurface.  Hence  the  advantage  of  laying  feed  fo 
2i  -  deep  in  the  ground  as  to  afford  fpace  for  all  the  fets. 
Legumi-  Leguminous  plants  form  their  roots  differently, 
nous  plants.  Pcafe,  beans,  cabbage,  have  ilore  of  fmall  roots,  all 
iffuing  from  the  leed,  like  the  undermoit  fet  of  culmi¬ 
ferous  roots  ;  and  they  have  no  other  roots.  A  potato 
and  a  turnip  have  bulbous  roots.  Red  clover  has  a 
llrong  tap  root.  ft  he  difference  between  culmiferous 
and  leguminous  plants  with  refpecl  to  the  effedts  they 
produce  in  the  foil,  will  be  infilled  on  afterward,  in 
the  iection  concerning  rotation  of  crops.  As  the  pre¬ 
lent  fedtion  is  confined  to  the  propagation  of  plants,  it 
falls  naturally  to  be  divided  into  three  articles  :  firft, 
Plants  cultivated  for  fruit ;  fecond,  Plants  cultivated 
lor  roots  ;  third,  Plants  cultivated  for  leaves. 

i.  Plants  cultivated  for  Fruit. 

„  i.  "Wheat  and  Rye. 
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Fallowing  Any  time  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
or  u heat.  May,  the  fallowing  for  wheat  may  commence.  The 
moment  lliould  be  chofen,  when  the  ground,  beginning 
to  dry,  has  vet  fome  remaining  foftnefs :  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  the  foil  divides  eafily  by  the  plough,  and  falls 
into  fmall  parts.  This  is  an  effential  article,  deferring 
the  ftriclell  attention  of  the  farmer.  Ground  ploughed 
too  wet,  rifes,  as  we  fay,  whole-fur ,  as  when  pafture 
ground  is  ploughed  :  when  ploughed  too  dry,  it  riles 
in  great  lumps,  which  are  not  reduced  by  fubfequent 
ploughings}  not  to  mention,  that  it  requires  double 
force  to  plough  ground  too  dry,  and  that  the  plough  is 
often  broken  to  pieces.  When  the  ground  is  in  proper 
order,  the  farmer  can  have  no  exeufe  for  delaving  a 
fingle  minute.  This  firft  couri'e  of  fallow  mull,  it  is 
true,  yield  to  the  barley  feed  ;  but,  as  the  barley  feed 
is  commonly  over  the  firft  week  of  May,  or  fooner,  the 
iealon  mull  be  unfavourable  if  the  fallow  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  middle  of  May. 

As  clay  foil  requires  high  ridges,  thefe  ought  to  be 
cleaved  at  the  firft  ploughing,  beginning  at  the  furrow, 
and  ending  at  the  crown.  This  ploughing  ought  to 
oe  as  deep  as  the  loil  will  admit :  and  water  furrowing 
ought  inllantly  to  follow}  for  if  rain  happen  before 
water-furrowing,  it  ftagnates  in  the  furrow,  neceffarily 
delays  the  fecond  ploughing  till  that  part  of  the  ridgi; 
be  dry,  and  prevents  the  furrow  from  being  mellowed 
and  roafted  by  the  fun.  If  this  firft  ploughing  be  well 
executed,  annual  weeds  will  rife  in  plenty. 

About  the  firft  weelc  ot  June,  the  great  brake  will 
loofen  and  reduce  the  foil,  encourage  a  fecond  crop  of 
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annuals,  and  raife  to  the  Iurface  the  roots  of  weeds  Culture  of 
moved  by  the  plough.  Give  the  weeds  time  to  fpring,  particular 
which  may  be  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Then  proceed  plants- 
to  the  lecond  ploughing  about  the  beginning  of  July  }  ' 
which  mull  be  crofs  the  ridges,  in  order  to  reach  all 
the  Hips  ol  the  former  ploughing.  By  crofs-ploughing 
the  furrows  will  be  filled  up,  and  water-furrowing  be 
ftill  more  neceffary  than  before.  Employ  the  brake 
again  about  the  10th  ol  Augull,  to  deftroy  the  annuals 
that  have  fprung  fince  the  lall  llirring.  The  dellruc- 
tion  of  weeds  is  a  capital  article  in  fallowing :  yet  fo 
blind  are  people  to  their  intereft,  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  a  fallow  field  covered  with  charlock  and 
with  milliard,  all  in  flower,  and  10  or  12  inches  high. 

The  field  having  now  received  two  harrowings  and 
two  breakings  is  prepared  for  manure,  whether  lime 
or  dung,  which  without  delay  ought  to  be  incorporat¬ 
ed  with  the  foil  by  a  repeated  harrowing  and  a  gather¬ 
ing  furrow •  This  ought  to  be  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  as  fooh  after  as  you  pleafe  the  feed  may 
he  fown. 

As  in  ploughing  a  clay  foil  it  is  of  importance  toDreffing 
prevent  poaching,  the  hinting  furrows  ought  to  be  done]oam  far 
with  two  horfes  in  a  line.  If  four  ploughs  be  employ- w^eat* 
cd  in  the  lame  field,  to  one  of  them  may  be  allotted 
the  care  of  finilhing  the  hinting  furrows. 

Loam,  being  a  medium  between  land  and  clay,  is 
ol  all  toils  the  iitteft  for  culture,  and  the  leail  fubjedtto 
chances.  It  docs  not  hold  water  like  clay  }  and  when 
wet,  it  dries  looner.  At  the  lame  time,  it  is  more  re¬ 
tentive  than  fand  of  that  degree  of  moiilure  which  pro¬ 
motes  vegetation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  lub- 
jed  to  couch  grafs  than  clay,  and  to  other  weeds  ;  to 
deftroy  which,  fallowing  is  ftill  more  neceffary  than  in 
clay. 

Beginning  the  fallow  about  the  firft  of  May,  or  as 
loon  as  barley  leed  is  over,  take  as  deep  a  furrow  as 
the  foil  will  admit.  Where  the  ridges  are  fo  low  and 
narrow  as  that  the  crown  and  furrow  can  be  changed 
alternately,  there  is  little  or  no  occafion  lor  water  fur¬ 
rowing.  Where  the  ridges  are  fo  high  as  to  make  it 
proper  to  cleave  them,  water-furrowing  is  proper. 

The  fecond  ploughing  may  be  at  the  diftance  of  five 
weeks.  Two  crops  of  annuals  may  be  got  in  the  in¬ 
terim,  the  firft  by  the  brake  and  the  next  by  the  har¬ 
row  }  and  by  the  lame  means  eight  crops  may  be  got 
in  the  fealon.  The  ground  mull  be  cleared  of  couch- 
grals  and  knot-grals  roots,  by  the  cleaning  harrow  de- 
icribed  above,  ft  he  tune  lor  this  operation  is  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  manure  is  laid  on.  The  ground  at 
that  time  being  in  its  loolell  ftate,  parts  with  its  grafs 
roots  more  freely  than  at  any  other  time.  After  the 
manure  is  fpread,  and  incorporated  with  the  foil  by- 
braking  or  harrowing,  the  feed  may  be  fown  under 
furrow,  if  the  ground  hang  fo  as  eafily  to  carry  oft' 
the  moiilure.  To  leave  it  rough  without  harrowing 
has  two  advantages:  it  is  not  apt  to  cake  with  moiilure, 
and  the  inequalities  make  a  fort  of  flielter  to  the  young 
plants  againll  froll.  But  if  it  lie  flat,  it  ought  to  lie 
lmoothed  with  a  flight  harrow  after  the  feed  is  fown, 
which  will  facilitate  the  courfe  of  the  rain  from  the 
crown  to  the  furrow. 

A  landy  foil  is  too  loofe  for  wheat.  The  only  chance  Drerting  n 
for  a  crop  is  after  red  clover,  the  roots  of  which  him!  l!*ndv  foil, 
tlie  loil }  and  the  inflrutftions  above  given  for  loam  are 

applicable 
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applicable  here.  Eye  is  a  crop  much  fitter  for  Tandy 
foil  than  wheat ;  and,  like  wheat,  it  is  generally  fown 
after  a  fummer  fallov.’. 

Laftly,  Sow  wheat  as  foon  in  the  month  of  October 
as  the  ground  is  ready.  When  fown  a  month  more 
early,  it  is  too  forward  in  the  fpring,  and  apt  to  be 
hurt  by  froft  5  when  fown  a  month  later,  it  has  not 
time  to  root  before  froft  comes  on  •,  and  froft  fpews  it 
out  of  the  ground. 

Setting  of  wheat,  a  method  which  by  fome  is  reckon- 
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opportunity  of  keeping  it  clear  from  weeds,  by  weed-  Culture  of 
ing  or  hand-hoeing.  particular 

Wheat-fetting  is  a  method  peculiarly  beneficial  when  t  Kants, 
corn  is  dear ;  and,  if  the  feafon  be  favourable,  may  be 
praftifed  with  great  benefit  by  the  farmer 


ed  one  of  the  greateft  improvements  in  liufhandry  that 
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Method. 


has  taken  place  this  century.  It  feems  to  have  been 
firft  fuggefted  by  planting  grains  in  a  garden  from  mere 
curiofity,  by  peil’ons  who  had  no  thought  or  opportunity 
of  extending  it  to  a  lucrative  pnrpofe.  Nor  Was  it 
attempted  on  a  larger  fcale,  till  a  little  fanner  hear 
Norwich  began  it,  about  25  years  fince,  upon  lefs  than 
an  acre  of  land.  For  two  or  three  years  only  a  few 
followed  his  example  ;  and  thefe  were  generally  the 
butt  of  their  neighbours  merriment  for  adopting  lo 
Angular  a  practice.  They  had,  however,  confiderably 
better  corn  and  larger  crops  than  their  neighbours  : 
this,  together  with  the  faving  in  feed,  engaged  more 
to  follow  them  :  while  fome  ingenious  peri'ons,  ob- 
ferving  its  great  advantage,  recommended  and  pub- 
liihed  its  utility  in  the  Norwich  papers.  Thefe  re¬ 
commendations  had  their  cfleft.  The  curiofity  and 
inquiry  of  the  Norfolk  farmers,  particularly  round 
Norwich,  were  excited,  and  they  found  fufficient  rea- 
i’on  to  make  general  experiments.  Among  the  reft  was 
one  of  the  largeft  occupiers  of  lands  in  that  country, 
who  fet  57  acres  in  one  year.  His  fucccis,  from  the 
vifible  fuperiority  of  his  crop,  both  in  quantity  alid 
quality,  was  fo  great,  that  the  following  autumn  he 
let  goo  acres,  and  has  continued  the  practice  ever 
fince.  This  noble  experiment  eftablifhed  the  praftice, 
and  was  the  means  of  introducing  it  generally  among 
the  intelligent  farmers  in  a  very  large  dill  riel  of  land  ; 

‘  there  being  few  who  now  fow  any  wheat,  ii  they  can 
procure  hands  tc  let  it.  It  has  been  generally  obferved, 
that  although  the  fet  crops  appear  very  thin  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  the  plants  fide-lhoot  and  fpread 
prodigioufly  in  the  fpring.  The  ears  arc  indifputably 
larger,  without  any  dwarfifli  or  final  1  corn  ;  the  grain  is 
of  a  larger  bulk,  and  fpecifically  heavier  per  bnfiiel 
than  when  fown. 

The  lands  on  which  this  method  is  particularly  pro- 
fperous,  are  either  after  a  clover  Hubble,  or  on  which 
trefoil  and  grafs  feed  were  fown  the  fpring  before  the 
laft.  Thefe  grounds,  after  the  ufual  manuring,  are 
once  turned  over  by  the  plough  in  an  extended  flag  or 
turf,  at  ten  inches  wide ;  along  which  a  man,  who  is 
called  a  dibbler ,  with  two  fetting  irons,  fomewhat  big¬ 
ger  than  ramrods,  but  confiderably  bigger  at  the  lower 
end,  and  pointed  at  the  extremity,  Heps  backwards 
along  the  turf,-  and  makes  the  holes  about  four  inches 
afunder  every  way,  and  an  inch  deep.  Into  thefe  holes 
the  di-oppers  (women,  hoys,  and  girls)  di'op  two  grains, 
which  is  quite  fufficient.  After  this,  a  gate  bufhed 
with  thorns  is  drawn  by  one  horfe  over  the  land,  and 
clofes  up  the  holes.  By  this  mode,  three  pecks  of 
grain  is  fufficient  for  an  aci*e  and  being  immediately 
buried,  it  is  equally  l-emovcd  from  vermin  or  the  power 
•of  froft.  The  regularity  of  its  rifing  gives  the  heft 
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•Sir  i  ho-  Peculiar 

mas  Beevor  of  Hethel  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  found  the  pro- advantages, 
duce  to  be  two  bufiiels  per  acre  more  than  from  the 
wheat  which  is  fown  •,  but  having  much  lels  Imall  corn 
intermixed  with  it,  the  iample  is  better,  and  always 
fetches  a  higher  price,  to  the  amount  generally  of  two 
fhillings  per  quarter. 

This  method,  too,  fares  to  the  farmer  and  to  the 
public  fix  pecks  of  feed  wheat  in  every  acre  ;  which,  if 
nationally  adopted,  would  of  itfeif  afroi'd  bread  lor  more 
than  half  a  million  of  people; 

Add  to  thefe  confide l-ations,  the  great  fupport  given 
to  the  poor  by  this  Jlcond  harveft,  as  it  may  be  called, 
which  enables  them  to  difeharge  their  rents,  and  main¬ 
tain  their  families  without  having  recourfe  to  the  pa- 
riflr. — The  expence  of  fetting  by  hand  is  now  reduced 
to  about  fix  (hillings  per  acre  ;  which,  in  good  weather, 
may  be  done  by  one  dibbler,  attended  by  three  droppers, 
in  two  days.  This  is  fix  fhillings  per  day  ;  of  which 
if  the  dibbler  gives  to  the  children  fixpence  each,  he 
will  have  himfelf  three  fhillings  and  fixpence  for  his 
day’s  work,  which  is  much  more  than  he  can  poifibly 
earn  by  any  other  labour  lo  eafy  to  himlelf.  But  put 
the  calc,  that  the  man  lias  a  wife  who  dibbles  with  him, 
and  two  or  three  of  his  own -children  to  drop  to  him, 
you  fee  his  gains  will  then  be  prodigious,  and  enough  to 
enfure  a  plenty  of  candidates  for  that  work,  even  in  the 
leaft  populous  paits  of  the  country. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  oblcrved  with  regard  to  this 
method,  that  in  feal’ons  when  feed-corn  is  very  cheap, 
or  the  autumn  particularly  unfavourable  to  the  practice, 
it  mull  certainly  be  lellened.  In  light  lands,  for  in- 
ftance,  a  very  dry  time  prevents  dibbling*,  as  the  holes 
made  with  the  inflrument  will  be  filled  up  again  by  the 
mould  as  fall  as  the  inltrument  is  withdrawn.  So,  a- 
gain,  in  a  very  wet  feafon,  on  ftrong  and  ftitl  clays,  the 
feeds  in  the  holes  cannot  be  well  and  properly  covered 
by  the  bullies  drawn  over  them.  But  theie  extremes  of 
dry  and  wet  do  not  often  happen,  nor  do  they  a  11  eft 
lands  of  a  moderately  confiftcnt  texture,  or  both  light 
and  heavy  foils  at  the  fame  time  *,  fo  that  the  general 
praftice  is  in  faft  never  gi’catly  impeded  by  them.  224 

Propagating  of  wheat  by  dividing  and  transplanting  Propngat- 
its  roots . —  In  the  Philofopiiical  Tranfaftions  tor  1768, 
we  meet  with' a  vexy  important  experiment,  of  which ^1C  rootSi 
the  following  is  an  abflraft.  On  the  2d  of  June 
17 66,  Mr  C.  Miller  fowed  fome  grains  of  the  common 
red  wheat  *,  and  on  the  8th  of  Auguft  a  Angle  plant 


was  taken  up  and  feparated  into  18  pai't.s,  and  each 


part  planted  feparately.  Thefe  plants  having  pufhed 
out  feveral  iide-fhoots,  by  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 


tember  j  fome  of  them  were  then  taken  up  and  divided, 


and  the  reft  of  them  between  that  time  and  the  middle 
of  Oftober.  This  i’econd  divilion  produced  67  plants. 
Thefe  plants  remained  through  the  winter,  and  another 
divilion  of  them,  made  between  the  middle  of  March 
and  the  12th  of  April,  produced  500  plants.  They 
were  then  divided  no  further,  but  permitted  to  remain. 
The  plants  were  in  general  ftronger  than  any  of  the 
wheat  in  the  fields.  Some  of  them  produced  upwards 

of 
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.Culture  of  of  ioo  ears  from  a  Angle  root.  Many  of  the  ears  mea- 
particular  fured  feven  inches  in  length,  and  contained  between  60 
Plants,  and  70  grains. 

The  whole  number  of  ears  which,  by  the  procefs 
above  mentioned,  were  produced  from  one  grain  of 
wheat,  was  21,109,  which  yielded  three  pecks  and 
tlnee  quarters  ot  clean  corn,  the  weight  of  which  was 
471b.  7  ounces;  and  from  a  calculation  made  by  count¬ 
ing  the  number  of  grains  in  an  ounce,  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  grains  was  about  386,840. 

By  this  account  we  find,  that  there  was  only  one 
general  divifion  of  the  plants  made  in  the  lpring.  '  Had 
a  fecond  been  made,  Mr  Miller  thinks  the  number  of 
plants  would  have  amounted  to  2000  inltead  of  500, 
and  the  produce  thereby  been  much  enlarged. 

The  ground  was  a  light  blackiili  ioil,  upon  a  gra¬ 
velly  bottom ;  and,  conlequently,  a  bad  foil  for  wheat. 
One  halt  ot  the  ground  was  well  dunged,  the  other 
half  had  no  manure.  There  was,  however,  not  any 
difference  diicoverable  in  the  vigour,  or  growth,  or  pro¬ 
duce,  of  the  plants. 

It  mull  be  evident,  that  the  expence  and  labour  of 
fetting  in  the  above  manner  by  the  hand,  will  render  it 
icarcely  practicable  upon  a  large  fcale  fo  as  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  any  utility.  A  correipondent  of  the  Bath 
Society,  therefore,  (Robert  Bogle,  Eiq.  of  Daldowin, 
near  Glafgow),  with  a  view  to  extend  the  practice,  has 
225  propofed  the  ui’e  ot  the  harrow  and  roller  until  fome 

Method  better  implements  be  invented.  This  method  occurred 

»IrPSebn0  him  fr°m  aUending  ta  the  practice  ufual  with  far- 
0  ’  mers  on  certain  occalions,  of  harrowing  their  fields  af¬ 
ter  the  grain  is  fprung  up.  Upon  invefligating  the 
principles  upon  which  thefe  practices  are  founded,  he 
found  them  confined  merely  to  that  of  pulverizing  the 
earth,  without  any  attention  to  Mr  Miller’s  doctrine. 
They  iaid,  “  that  after  very  heavy  rains,  and  then  ex- 
ceiiive  dry  weather,  the  furface  of  their  lands  was  apt 
to  be  caked,  'the  tender  fibres  of  the  young  roots  were 
thereby  prevented  from  pulliing,  and  of  courfe  the 
vegetation  was  greatly  obllructed;  in  fuch  inflances, 
they  found  very  great  benefit  from  harrowing  aud  roll¬ 
ing-.” 

'i  hefe  principles  he  acknowledges  to  be  well  found¬ 
ed,  to  tar  as  relates  to  pulverizing  ;  but  contends,  that 
the  benefit  arifing  from  harrowing  and  rolfing  is  not 
derived  from  pulverizing  entirely,  but  alfo  from  fub- 
dividing  and  enabling  the  plants  to  tiller  (as  it  is  term¬ 
ed).  “  The  harrow  (he  oblerves)  certainly  breaks  the 
liicniftation  on  the  furface,  and  the  roller  crumbles  the 
clods ;  but  it  is  alfo  obvious,  that  the  harrow  removes 
a  great  many  of  the  plants  from  their  original  flations; 
and  that  if  the  corn  has  begun  to  tiller  at  the  time  it  is 
uled,  the  roots  will  be,  in  many  inflances,  fubdivided, 
and  then  the  application  of  my  lyfleni  of  divifibilitv 
comes  into  play.  I  he  roller  then  ferves  to  plant  the 
*2 \  J’00ts  which  have  been  torn  up  by  the  harrow.” 

Objections.  But  on  this  the  Society  obferve,  that  the  teeth  of  a 
harrow  are  too  large  to  divide  roots  fo  fmall  and  tena¬ 
cious  as  are  thole  of  grain  ;  and  whenever  luch  roots 
(however  tillered)  lland  in  the  line  any  tooth  makes, 
they  niil,  it  lmall,  be  only  turned  on  one  fide  by  the 
earth  yielding  to  their  lateral  preffure,  or,  if  large,  the 
whole  root  will  probably  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground. 
Hie  principal  lifts,  therefore,  derived  fiom  harrowing 
and  rolling  thclc  crops  arc,  opening  tht*  foil  between 
V  OL.  I.  Bart  I. 
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the  plants,  earthing  them  up,  breaking  the  clods,  and  Culture  of 
doling  the  earth  about  their  roots.  particular 

In  a  lubfequent  letter,  Mr  Bogle,  without  contefl-  Wants, 
ing  thefe  points,  further  urges  the  fcheme  of  propaga-  v 
ting  wheat  by  dividing  and  tranfplanting  its  roots.  “  I 
have  converied  (lays  lie)  much  with  many  pradical 
farmers,  who  all  admit  that  my  plan  has  the  appearance 
not  only  ot.  being  practical,  but  advantageous.  1  have 
alio  feen,  in  the  ninth  number  of  Mr  Young’s  Annals 
ot  Agriculture,  the  account  of  an  experiment  which 
itrongly  corroborates  my  theory.  It  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Pike  of  Edmonton.  From  this,  and  other 
experiments  which  have  been  made  under  my  own  eye, 

I  foielee  clearly,  that  the  iyilem  is  practicable,  and 
will  certainly  be  productive  of  great  benefit,  fliould  it 
become  general.  Belides  the  laving  of  nine-tenths  of Pradticabi- 
iced  in  the  land  iown  broad-call,  other  very  important  lity  of  the 
advantages  will  attend  the  letting  out  of  wheat  from  a  fclume  af- 
feed-bed  :  inch  as  an  early  crop  ;  the  certainty  of  good ferted* 
crops  ;  rendering  a  fummer-fallow  unneceffary  ;  faving 
dung;  and  having  your  wheat  perfectly  free  from  weeds 
without  either  hand  or  boric-hoeing.  Five  hundred 
plants  in  April  produced  almoll  a  bulliel  of  grain.  My 
gardener  fays,  he  can  let  one  thoufand  plants  in  a  day, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  two  other  gar¬ 
deners.  Mr  Miller  found  no  difference  in  the  produce 
ot  what  was  planted  011  lands  that  had  dung,  and  on 
what  had  none,  except  where  the  land  was  improper 
for  wheat  at  all.” 

On  this  letter  we  have  the  following  note  by  the  fo-  Bath  Socle- 
ciety  :  “  Mr  Bogle  will  fee,  by  the  iociety’s  premium  ty’s  obfer- 
book  this  year,  that  by  having  offered  feveral  premiums  vations- 
lor  experiments  of  the  kind  he  fo  earnellly  recom¬ 
mends,  we  wifli  to  have  his  theory  brought  to  the  tell 
ot  practice.  Our  reaion  for  this,  as  well  as  for  print¬ 
ing  Mr  B’s  letter,  was  rather  to  excite  decifive  trials 
by  ingenious  perions,  than  from  any  expectation  of  the 
practice  ever  becoming  a  general  one.  General,  in¬ 
deed,  it  never  can  he.  A  fufficient  number  of  hands 
could  not  be  found  to  do  it.  Unkindly  feafons  at  the 
time  of  tranfplanting  and  dividing  the  roots  would  fre¬ 
quently  endanger  and  injure,  if  not  deflroy,  the  crops. 

But  admitting  the  mode  generally  practicable,  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  all  the  advantages  he  has  enume¬ 
rated  would  be  derived  from  this  mode  of  culture. 

Mhy  fliould  dividing  and  tranfplanting  the  roots  of 
wheat  c  a  life  the  crop  to  he  early,  or  afford  a  certainty 
ot  its  being  a  good  one  ?  We  cannot  think  that  lejs 
manure  is  necellary  in  this  method  than  either  in  dril¬ 
ling  or  /broad-call ;  nor  can  we  by  any  means  admit, 
luch  crops  would  ‘  he  perfedly  free  from  weeds  with¬ 
out  either  hand  or  horfe-hoeing.’  We  readily  agree 
with  Mr  Bogle,  that  by  this  mode  of  culture  011  a^gc- 
neral  fcale,  an  immenfe  quantity  of  feed-corn  would  be 
annually  faved  to  the  nation;  and  in  this,  we  believe, 
the  advantage,  were  it  practicable,  would  principally 
confill.” 

Upon  the  lame  fubjeft,  and  that  of  harrowing  all  Further  ol>- 
kmds  ot  corn,  we  are  informed,  Mr  Bogle  afterwards fervations 
communicated  to  the  Society  his  thoughts  more  at  j“! 
large,  together  with  authentic  accounts  which  were  *' 1  c‘ 
made  at  his  in  fiance,  and  which  were  attended  with 
very  great  luccefs.  Thefe  mull  undoubtedly  he  re- 
gawUd  as  ol  very  great  importance,  and  accordingly 
the  i'oeiety,  conceiving  his  lyfleni  may  he  attended 
3  C  with 
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Culture  of  with  conTiderahle  advantages  if  brought  into  general 
particular  practice,  have  given,  at  the  end  of  their  third  volume, 
Plants.  a  few  0f  his  leading  principles.  Mr  Bogle  Bates,  x. 
v“"  v  ‘  That  he  has  known  many  inftances  of  very  great  crops 
having  been  obtained  by  harrowing  fields  of  corn  alter 
they  were  fprouted  and  therefore  recommends  the 
practice  very  warmly. 

2.  That  be  alfo  received  an  authentic  account  of 
one  inffance  where  the  fame  good  effe&s  were  produced 
by  ploughing  the  field. 

3.  On  the  fyffenx  of  tranfplanting,  he  Bates,  that  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  ieed  will  he  laved,  as  a 
farmer  may  have  a  nurfery,  or  fmall  patch  ot  plants, 
from  which  his  fields  may  he  fupplied  •,  he  calculates 
that  one  acre  will  yield  plants  fufficient  for  100  acres. 

4.  That  a  very  great  increafe  of  crops  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  method,  probably  a  double  crop,  nay 
perhaps  a  triple  quantity  of  what  is  reaped  either  by 
drilling  or  by  the  broad-caB  hulbandry. 

5.  That  a  great  part  of  the  labour  may  he  perform¬ 
ed  by  infirm  men  and  women,  and  alio  by  children, 
who  are  at  prefent  lupported  by  the  parilh  charity 
and  that  of  courfe  the  poor’s  rates  may  he  confiderably 
reduced. 

6.  That  the  expence  will  not  exceed  from  20s.  to 
30s.  per  acre,  if  the  work  be  performed  by  able-bodied 
men  and  women  ;  hut  that  it  will  he  much  lower,  if 
that  proportion  of  the  work  which  may  he  done  by 
employing  young  hoys  and  girls  lhould  be  allotted  to 
them. 

7.  That  in  general  he  has  found  the  diflance  ot  nine 
inches  every  way  a  very  proper  diBance  for  letting  out 
the  plants  at }  hut  recommends  them  to  he  tried  at 
other  fpaces,  fuch  as  6,  8,  or  even  1 2  inches. 

8.  That  he  conceives  an  earlier  crop  may  he  obtain¬ 
ed  in  this  manner  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
mode  of  cultivation. 

9.  That  a  clean  crop  may  alfo  he  procured  in  this 
way,  hccaufe  if  the  land  he  ploughed  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  arc  let  out,  the  corn  will  fpring  much 
quicker  from  the  plants  than  the  weeds  will  do  from 
their  feeds ;  and  the  corn  will  thereby  bear  down  the 
growth  of  the  weeds. 

10.  That  fuch  lands  as  are  overflowed  in  the  winter 
and  fpring,  and  are  of  courfe  unfit  for  flowing  with 
wheat  in  the  autumn,  may  be  rendered  fit  for  crops  of 
wheat  by  planting  them  in  the  fpring,  or  even  in  the 
fummer. 

ix.  That  he  has  known  infiances  of  wheat  being 
tranlplanted  in  September,  Odtober,  November,  Febru¬ 
ary,  March,  April,  and  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
May,  which  have  all  anfwered  very  well. 

12.  That  he  has  known  an  early  kind  of  wheat  fown 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  May,  which  has  ripened  in  very 
good  time  j  and  from  that  circumfiar.ee  he  conceives, 
if  the  plants  fiiould  he  taken  from  that  early  kind,  the 
feafon  of  tranfplanting  might  he  prolonged  at  leafi  till 
the  firfi  of  July,  perhaps  even  later. 

13.  That  he  has  realon  to  think  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  are  not  annuals,  but  are  perennials,  provided 
they  are  eaten  down  by  cattle  and  flieep,  or  are  kept 
low  by  the  feythe  or  fickle  •,  and  are  prevented  from 
fpindling  or  coming  to  the  ear. 

14.  That  one  very  prevalent  motive  with  him  in 
profecuting  this  plan,  is,  that  he  is  of  opinion  it  may 
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enable  government  to  devife  means  of  fupporting  the  Culture  of 
vagrant  poor,  both  old  and  young,  who  are  now  to  be  palmar 
met  with  everywhere,  both  in  towns  and  in  the  country, .  “nt^  . 
and  who  are  at  prefent  a  burden  on  the  community  : 
but  if  fuch  employment  could  he  flruck  out  for  them,  a 
comfortable  fubfillence  might  be  provided  for  them,  by 
means  of  their  own  labour  and  indufiry ;  and  not  only 
fave  the  public  and  private  chai-itable  contributions,  hut 
may  alfo  render  that  clafs  of  people  ufeful  and  profit¬ 
able  lubjects  ;  inflead  of  their  remaining  in  a  ulelefs, 
wretched,  and  perhaps  a  profligate  and  vicious  courfe 
of  life. 

Laflly,  Mr  Bogle  has  hinted  at  a  fecondary  ohjeft 
which  he  has  in  view,  from  this  mode  of  cultivation, 
which  he  apprehends  may  in  time,  with  a  fmall  degree 
of  attention,  prove  exti-emely  advantageous  to  agi-icul- 
ture.  It  is,  that,  in  the  firfi  place,  the  real  and  intrin- 
lic  value  of  different  kinds  of  grain  may  he  more  ac¬ 
curately  afeertained,  by  making  a  companion  of  it  with 
a  few  plants  of  each  kind  fet  out  at  the  fame  time, 
than  can  he  done  when  fown  in  drills  or  broad-caff  } 
and  -when  the  moll  valuable  kinds  of  wheat,  oats,  or 
barley,  arc  difeovered,  he  Bates,  that  in  a  very  fliort 
time  (not  exceeding  four  or  five  years)  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  that  valuable  kind  may  be  procured  to  fup- 
ply  the  kingdom  with  feed  from  a  Angle  grain  of  each 
kind  •,  for  he  calculates,  that  47,000  grains  of  wheat 
may  he  produced  by  divifibility  in  two  years  and  three 
months.  230 

Upon  tlicfe  propofitions  the  Society  obferves,  “  That  Obferva- 
al though  Mr  Bogle  appears  to  he  too  fanguine  in  his 
expectations  of  feeing  his  plan  realized  in  general prac- t  .  °" 
lice,  it  certainly  merits  the  attention  of  gentlemen  far¬ 
mers.  We  wilh  them  to  make  fair  experiments,  and  re¬ 
port  their  fuccefs.  Every  grand  improvement  has  been, 
and  ever  will  he,  progreflive.  They  mull  neceffarily 
originate  with  gentlemen  •,  and  thence  the  circle  is  ex¬ 
tended  by  almoll  imperceptible  degrees  over  provinces 
and  countries.  At  all  events,  Mr  Bogle  is  juffly  en¬ 
titled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  public  for 
the  great  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  fubjeft.”  231 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  Great  Britain  where  this  Culture  of 
fpccies  of  grain  is  cultivated  to  more  perfection  than  ^^lk" 
in  Norfolk.  Mr  Marfliall  informs  us,  that  the  fpecies  ^ 
railed  in  that  county  is  called  the  Norfolk  red ,  and 
weighs  heavier  than  any  other  which  has  yet  beeh  in¬ 
troduced,  though  lie  owns  that  its  appearance  is  much 
againff  the  affection,  it  being  a  long  thin  grain,  re- 
fembling  rye  more  than  well-bodied  wheat.  About  15 
or  20  years  ago  a  new  fpccies  was  introduced,  named 
the  Kentijh  cojh  ;  againff  which  the  millers  were  at  firfi 
very  much  prejudiced,  though  this  prejudice  is  now  got 
over.  Ai-emarkahle  circumffance  refpedting  this  grain 
is,  that  though  upon  its  introdmffion  into  the  county 
the  cofi  or  hulk  be  perfectly  white,  yet  fuch  is  the 
power  either  of  the  foil  or  of  the  mode  of  cultivation 
to  produce  what  the  hotanills  call  varieties ,  that  the 
grain  in  queffion  is  faid  to  lofe  every  year  lomewhat  of 
the  whitenefs  of  its  hulks,  until  they  become  at  laft 
equally  red  with  thofe  of  the  former  kind.  The 
fouthern  and  fouth-callern  parts  of  the  county  generally 
enjoy  a  ffronger  and  richer  foil  than  the  more  north¬ 
erly,  and  therefore  are  more  proper  for  the  cultivation 
of  that  fpecies  of  grain.  In  the  northern  parts  arc 
fome  farms  of  very  light  foil,  whei’e  the  farmers  fow 
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Culture  of  only  a  final!  quantity  of  wheat ;  and  thefe  light  lands 
particular  are  called  barley  farms. 

,  i>ialKs  ,  The  greateft  part  of  the  wheat  in  Norfolk  is  fown 
2- .  upon  a  lecond  year’s  ley  ;  fometimes  it  is  fown  upon  a 
Succeflion  firft  year’s  ley  ;  lometitnes  on  a  fummer  fallow  ;  after 
<it  crops,  peaie,  turnips,  or  buck  harvefted  or  ploughed  under. 

The  practice  adopted  by  thole  who  are  looked  upon  as 
fuperior  huihandmen  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  lecond  year’s  leys  having  finilhed  the  bul¬ 
locks,  and  brought  the  ftock  cattle  and  horfes  through 
the  lore  part  ot  lummer,  and  the  firft  year’s  leys  having 
been  ready  to  receive  his  ftock,  the  farmer  begins  to 
233  break  up  his  old  land  or  ley  ground  by  a  peculiar  mode 
Rice-balk-  of  cultivation  named  rice-balking ,  in  which  the  furrow 
my  a  pal,tl'  is  always  turned  towards  the  unploughed  ground,  the 
•f  culture6  cLre  °f  the  coulter  palling  always  clofe  by  the  edge  of 
explained.  the  flag  laft  turned.  This  is  done  at  firft  with  an  even 
regular  furrow  j  opportunity  being  taken  for  perform¬ 
ing  the  operation  after  the  furface  has  been  moillened 
by  a  fummer  fliower.  In  this  Hate  his  fummer  leys  re¬ 
main  until  towards  the  end  of  harveft,  when  he  har¬ 
rows  and  afterwards  ploughs  them  acrofs  the  balks  of 
the  former  ploughing,  bringing  them  now  up  to  the 
full  depth  of  the  foil.  On  this  ploughing  he  immedi¬ 
ately  harrows  the  manure,  and  ploughs  it  in  with  a 
fhallow  furrow.  The  effects  of  this  third  ploughing 
are  to  mix  and  effectually  pulverize  the  foil  and  ma¬ 
nure  j  to  cut  off  and  pulverize  the  upper  furfaces  of  the 
furrows  of  the  fecond  ploughing  ;  and  thus,  in  the  moft 
effectual  manner,  to  eradicate  or  fmother  the  weeds 
which  had  efcaped  the  two  former  ones.  Thus  it  lies 
until  the  feed  time,  when  it  is  harrowed,  rolled,  fown, 
and  gathered  up  into  ridges  of  luch  width  as  the  farmer 
thinks  moft  proper.  Thole  of  fix  furrows  are  moft  com¬ 
mon,  though  fome  very  good  farmers  lay  their  wheat 
land  into  four-furrow  and  others  into  ten-furrow  ridges  ; 

“  which  laft  (fays  our  author)  they  execute  in  a  ltvle 
much  fuperior  to  what  might  be  expeCted  from  wheel 
ploughs.”  They  excel,  however,  in  the  fix-furrow 
ploughing  •,  of  which  Mr  Marfliall  gives  a  particular 
account.  When  ploughing  in  this  manner,  they  cany 
very  narrow  furrows  fo  that  a  fix-furrow  ridge,  fet 
out  by  letting  the  off-horfe  return  in  the  firft-made  fur¬ 
rows,  does  not  meafure  more  than  three  feet  eight  or 
nine  inches. 

W hen  wheat  is  cultivated  after  the  firft  year’s  ley, 
the  feed  is  generally  fown  upon  the  flag  or  furrow 
turned  over.  After  peafe,  one  or  two  ploughings  are 
given  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  management  being  the 
fame  with  that  after  the  fecond  year’s  ley  already  men¬ 
tioned.  After  buck  harvefted  he  feldom  gives  more 
than  two,  and  lometimes  but  one,  ploughing.  In  the 
former  cafe  he  fpreads  his  manure  on  the  ftubble,  and 
ploughs  it  in  with  a  fhallow  furrow  ;  harrows,  rolls, 
fows,  and  gathers  up  the  loil  into  narrow  work.  The 
manure  is  in  like  manner  fpread  on  the  ftubble  after 
once  ploughing  ;  and  the  feed  is  then  fown  among  the 
manure,  the  whole  ploughed  in  together,  and  the  foil 
gathered  up  into  narrow  ridges,  as  if  it  had  undergone 
the  operations  of  a  fallow.  An  inconvenience  attend¬ 
ing  this  practice  is,  that  the  buck  which  is  neceffariiy 
filed  in  harvefting  fprings  up  among  the  wheat,  and 
becomes  a  weed  to  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  rooks, 
if  numerous,  pull  up  both  buck  and  wheat,  leaving  fe¬ 
deral  patches  quite  bare.  This  is  obviated  in  a  great 
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meafure  by  firft  ploughing  in  the  manure  and  felf-fown  Culture  of 
buck  with  a  fhallow  furrow  ;  in  confequence  of  which  particular 
the  buck  vegetates  before  the  wheat.  ,  Plants- 

It  is  likewile  a  favourite  practice  with  the  Norfolk 
farmers  to  raiie  wheat  after  buck  ploughed  under.  They 
plough  under  the  buck  by  means  of  a  broom  made  of 
rough  bullies  fixed  to  the  fore  tackle  of  the  plough  be¬ 
tween  the  wheels,  which  bears  down  the  plants  with¬ 
out  lifting  the  wheels  from  the  ground.  Sometimes, 
when  the  buck  is  ftrong,  they  firft  break  it  down  with 
a  roller  going  the  fame  way  that  the  plough  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  go  ;  afterwards  a  good  ploughman  will  cover  it 
fo  effectually  that  fcarce  a  ftalk  can  be  feen.  Some¬ 
times  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  left  rough,  but  it  is 
more  eligible  to  harrow  and  roll  it.  The  practice  of 
fummer  fallowing  feldom  occurs  in  Norfolk  ;  though 
fometimes,  when  the  foil  has  been  much  worn  down  by 
cropping,  and  overrun  by  weeds,  it  is  efteemed  a  ju¬ 
dicious  practice  by  many  excellent,  huihandmen,  and 
the  practice  feems  to  be  daily  gaining  ground.  After 
turnips  the  foil  is  ploughed  to  a  moderate  depth,  and 
the  feed  fown  over  the  firft  ploughing  :  but  if  the  tur¬ 
nips  be  got  in  early,  the  weeds  are  fometimes  firft 
ploughed  in  with  a  fliallow  furrow,  and  the  feed  plough¬ 
ed  under  with  a  fecond  ploughing,  gathering  the  foil 
into  narrow  ridges.  „ , , 

With  regard  to  the  manuring  of  the  ground  for  Manuring 
wheat  in  Norfolk,  that  which  has  been  recently  clayed  the  ground 
or  marled  is  fuppofed  to  need  no  other  preparation111 
any  more  than  that  which  has  received  15  or  20  loads 
of  dung  and  mould  for  turnips  ;  the  firft  year’s  ley 
having  been  teathed  in  autumn,  and  the  lecond  fed 
off.  Where  the  foil  is  good,  and  the  wheat  apt  to 
run  too  much  to  ftraw,  it  is  the  practice  of  fome  judi¬ 
cious  larmers  to  fet  their  manure  upon  the  young  clo¬ 
ver,  thereby  depriving  the  wheat  in  fome  degree  of  its 
ranknefs  •,  but  it  is  moft  common  to  fpread  it  upon 
the  broken  ground  ;  or  if  the  feed  be  fown  upon  the 
turned  furrow,  to  fpread  it  on  the  turf  and  plough  it 
under  ;  or  to  fpread  it  on  the  ploughed  furface,  and 
harrow  it  in  with  the  feed  as  a  top-drelfing.  A  fmall- 
er  quantity  of  manure  is  generally  made  ufe  of  for 
wheat  than  for  turnips.  From  eight  to  ten  cart  loads 
(as  much  as  three  horfes  can  conveniently  draw)  are 
reckoned  fufficient  for  an  acre  ;  three  or  four  chaldrons 
of  lime  to  one  acre,  or  40  buftiels  of  foot  to  the  fame 
quantity  ol  ground  ;  or  about  a  ton  of  rape-cake  to 
three  acres. 

In  this  county  they  never  begin  to  fow  wheat  till  Time  of 
after  the  17th  of  October,  and  continue  till  the  be- lowing, 
ginning  of  December,  fometimes  even  till  Chmtmas. 

They  give  as  a  rcafon  for  this  late  lowing,  that  the 
wheat  treated  in  this  manner  is  let's  apt  to  run  to  ftraw 
than  when  town  earlier.  The  teed  is  generally  pre¬ 
pared  with  brine,  and  candied  in  the  ufual  manner  with 
lime.  The  following  method  of  preparing  it  is  laid 
to  be  effectual  in  preventing  the  fmut.  “  The  fait  isofprepa- 
diffolved  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  water,  barely  fuf-  ring  the 
ficient  for  the  purpofe.  The  lime  is  flaked  with  this 
lolution,  and  the  wheat  candied  with  it  in  its  hotteft, 
ftate,  having  been  previoufly  moiftened  with  pure  wa¬ 
ter.”  According  to  our  author’s  obfervation,  the 
crops  of  thofe  farmers  who  ufe  this  preparation  are  in 
general  more  free  from  fmut  than  thofe  who  make  ufe 
of  any  other. 
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The  practice  of  dibbling  or  fetting  of  wheat  has  not 
as  yet  become  general  throughout  Norfolk,  the  common 
broad-caff  method  being  ufually  followed,  except  on 
the  Suffolk  fide  of  the  county.  Some  few  make  ufe  of 
dibbling  and  fluting  rollers  5  but  drilling  is  almofl  en¬ 
tirely  unknown,  notwitliftanding  the  great  aptitude  of 
foil  for  the  pr  aft  ice.  Ploughing  in  the  feed  under  fur¬ 
row  is  the  favourite  mode  of  the  Norfolk  farmers,  and 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner  :  “  The  land  ha¬ 
ving  been  harrowed  down  level,  and  the  furface  ren¬ 
dered  imooth  by  the  roller,  the  head  ploughman  (if  at 
leifure)  marks  out  the  whole  piece  in  narrow  flips  of 
about  a  ftatute  rood  in  width.  This  lie  does  by  hang¬ 
ing  up  the  plough  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  part  of  it 
except  the  heel  touches  the  ground  :  and  this  makes  a 
fure  mark  for  the  leedfman,  which  he  cannot  by  any 
means  miftake.  In  cafe  the  ploughs  are  all  employed, 
the  feedfman  himfelf  marks  the  ground,  by  drawing  a 
piece  of  wood  or  other  heavy  body  behind  him.”  Mr 
Marfhall  prefers  this  to  the  Kentifh  method  of  fetting 
up  flicks  in  the  form  of  a  lane,  as  being  lefs  liable  to 
produce  miflakes. 

In  thofe  places  where  wheat  is  dibbled,  they  make 
ufe  of  iron  inftruments  for  the  purpofe.  The  aft  ing 
part  is  an  egg-fliaped  knob,  fomewhat  larger  than  a 
pigeon’s  egg ;  the  fmaller  end  is  the  point  of  the 
dibble,  the  lai'ger  having  a  rod  of  iron  riling  from  it 
about  half  an  inch  fquare,  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
long  the  head  being  received  into  a  crofs  piece  of 
wood  refembling  the  crutch  of  a  fpade  or  fliovel,  which 
forms  the  handle.  The  dibbler  ufes  two  of  thefe  in- 
ftruments,  one  in  each  hand  5  and,  bending  over  them, 
walks  backward  upon  the  turned  furroWs,  making  two 
rows  of  holes  in  each  of  them.  Thofe  rows  are  ufually 
made  at  the  diftance  of  four  inches  from  each  other  ; 
the  holes  being  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  diftant, 
viz.  four  in  each  length  of  the  foot  of  the  dibbler.  The 
great  art  in  making  thefe  lies  in  leaving  them  firm  and 
fmooth  in  the  fides,  fo  that  the  loofe  mohld  may  not  run 
in  to  fill  them  up  before  the  feeds  are  depofited.  This  is 
done  by  a  circular  motion  of  the  hand  and  Wrifl  ^  mak¬ 
ing  a  femi-re volution  every  ftroke  j  the  circular  motion 
beginning  as  the  bit  enters,  and  continuing  until  it  is 
entirely  difengaged  from  the  mould.  The  operation  is 
not  perfect  unlefs  the  dibbles  come  out  clean  and  wear 
bright.  It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  make  the  holes  at 
equal  diftances ;  but  more  efpecially  to  keep  the  two 
ftraight  and  parallel  to  each  other,  fome  praftice  being 
required  to  guide  the  inftruments  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  correfpond  exactly  with '  each  other  ;  but  though 
couples  have  been  invented  to  remedy  this  inconve¬ 
nience  to  keep  them  at  a  proper  diftance,  the  other 
method  is  Hill  found  to  be  preferable.  A  middling 
workman  will  make  four  holes  in  a  fccond.  One  dib¬ 
bler  is  fufheient  for  three  droppers  ;  whence  one  man 
and  three  children  are  called  a  Jet.  The  dibbler  car¬ 
ries  on  three  flags  or  turned  furrows  5  going  on  fome 
yards  upon  one  of  the  outfidc  furrows,  and  returning 
upon  the  other,  after  which  he  takes  the  middle  one  ; 
and  thus  keeps  his  three  droppers  Conftantly  employed, 
and  at  the  fame  time  is  in  no  danger  of  filling  up  the 
holes  with  his  feet.  The  droppers  put  in  two  or  three 
grains  of  wheat  into  each  hole  5  but  much  time  and 
patience  is  neceflfary  to  teach  them  to  perform  the  bu- 
iinefs  properly  and  quickly.  An  expert  dibbler  will 
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hole  half  an  acre  in  a  day  j  though  one  third  of  an 
acre  is  ufually  reckoned  a  good  day’s  work.  The  feed 
is  covered  by  means  of  a  buffi  harrow  ;  and  from  one 
buffiel  to  fix  pecks  is  the  ulual  quantity  for  an  acre. 
Notwitliftanding  the  advantages  of  faring  feed,  as  well 
as  fome  others  which  are  generally  reckoned  undeni¬ 
able,  it  is  here  affected  by  fome  very  judicious  farmers, 
that  dibbling  of  wheat  on  the  whole  is  not  really  a  pro-  24Q 
fitable  practice.  It  is  particularly  laid  to  be  prod  uc- Objections 
tive  of  weeds  unlefs  dibbled  very  thick  :  which  indeed  again*  the 
may  probably  be  the  cafe,  as  the  weeds  are  thus  allow- PratT*ce 
ed  a  greater  fpace 


to  vegetate  in. 


xua  atu  tiiua  diiuw-1  . 

Mr  Marfhall  him-dlbblms* 


felf  is  of  opinion,  that  “  the 
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pears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  rich  deep  foils,  on 
which  three  or  four  peeks  dibbled  early  may  fpread 
fufficiently  for  a  full  crop  ;  whereas  light,  weak,  ffial- 
low  foils,  which  have  lain  two  or  three  years,  and  have 
become  grafl’y,  require  an  additional  quantity  of  feed, 
and  conl’equently  an  addition  of  labour,  otherwife  the 
plants  are  not  able  to  reach  each  other,  and  the  graf- 
les  of  courfe  find  their  way  up  between  them,  by 
which  means  the  crop  is  injured  and  the  foil  rendered 
foul.” 

The  fame  author  has  likewife  given  an  account 
the  method  of  cultivating  wheat  praftifed  in  other  En-  wheat  in 
glifli  counties.  In  the  midland  diftrift,  including  part* 
of  Staffordffiirc,  Derby  (hire,  Warwick,  and  Leicefter- 
{hire,  we  are  informed  that  the  fpecies  ufually  fown  is 
that  called  Red  Lammas ,  the  ordinary  red  wheat  of 
the  kingdom  :  but  of  late  a  fpecies  named  the  LJJl.v 
dun ,  fimilar  to  the  KcntiJJi  ivhite  cojh  of  Norfolk,  aiid 
the  Hertfordjliire  brown  of  Yorkffiire,  has  been  coming 
into  vogue.  Cone-wheat,  formerly  in  ufe  in  this  di¬ 
ftrift,  is  now  out  of  faffiion.  Spring  wheat  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  owing  principally  to  the 
time  of  fowing ;  viz.  the  dole  of  April.  Our  author 
was  informed  by  an  excellent  farmer  in  thefe  parts, 
that  by  lowing  early,  as  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
the  grain  was  liable  to  be  ftinvelled,  and  the  ftraw  to 
he  blighted while  that  which  was  fown  towards  the 
end  of  April,  or  even  in  the  beginning  of  May,  pro¬ 
duced  clean  plump  coin.  At  the  time  he  vifited  this 
county,  however,  it  feemed  to  be  falling  into  dil’re- 
putc ;  though  lie  looks  upon  it,  in  fome  fituations, 
efpecially  in  a  turnip  country,  to  he  eligible.  In  the 
ordinary  lucceflion  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  wheat 
comes  after  oats  j  atid  there  is  perhaps  nine-tenths  of 
the  Wheat  in  this  dill  rift  fown  upon  oat-ftubhle.  Our 
author  has  alfo  feen  a  few  examples  of  wheat  being 
fown  upon  turf  of  fix  or  feven  years  lcying  :  and  fe- 
veral  others  on  clover  ley  once  ploughed,  as  well  as  fome 
after  turnips.  The  beft  crops,  however,  produced  in 
this,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  dillrift,  are  after  fum- 
mer  fallow.  The  time  of  fowing  is  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  little  being  fown  before  Michaelmas  j  and  in 
a  favourable  feafon,  little  after  the  clofe  of  the  month. 

Much  feed  is  fown  here  without  preparation.  When 
any  is  made  ufe  of,  it  is  the  common  one  of  brine  can¬ 
died  with  lime.  The  produce  is  very  great,  the  me¬ 
dium  being  full  three  quarters  per  acre,  fometimes 
four  or  five and  one  farmer  in  the  year  1784  had, 
on  50  acres  of  land  together,  no  lefs  than  45  bufliels 
per  acre. 

In  the  vale  of  Gloucefter,  the  cone-wlicat ,  a  variety  In  the  vale 
of  the  triticum  turgidutn,  is  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  lam- ot'  GAouct- 
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mas  and  fpring  wheats.  Tt  is  not,  however,  the  true 
cone  wheat  which  is  cultivated  here,  the  ears  being 
nearly  cylindrical ;  but  our  author  met  with  the  true 
fpecies  in  North-Wiltfliire.  Beans  in  this  country  are 
the  common  predeceffors  of  wheat,  and  fometimes 
peale  ;  but  here  the  farmers  cultivate  wheat  upon  every 
fpecies  of  foil.  The  time  of  fowing  is  in  November 
and  December,  and  the  feed  is  thought  to  be  fown  in 
fufficient  time  if  it  is  done  before  Chriftmas.  In  this 
country  it  is  thought  that  late  fown  crops  always  pro¬ 
duce  better  than  thofe  which  are  lown  early  ;  but  Mr 
Marfhall  accounts  for  this  bv  the  vaft  quantity  of  weeds 
the  latter  have  to  encounter,  and  which  the  late  lown 
crops  efcape  by  reafon  of  the  weaknels  of  vegetation 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  The  produce,  however, 
throughout  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  is  but  very  indiffe¬ 
rent. — Setting  of  wheat  is  not  pracliied,  hut  hoeing 
univerfally. — In  harvefting,  Mr  Marfiiall  ohferves,  that 
the  grain  is  allowed  to  Hand  until  it  be  unreafonably 
ripe,  and  that  it  is  liound  up  into  very  fmall  flieaves. 
The  practice  of  making  double  bands  is  unknown  in 
this  diftrict  ;  fo  that  the  flieaves  are  no  bigger  than  can 
be  contained  in  the  length  of  fins;le  llraw.  The  in- 
conveniences  of  this  method  are,  that  the  crop  requires 
more  time  to  Hook,  load  and  unload,  and  Hack  ;  the  ad¬ 
vantages  are,  that  the  trouble  of  making  bands  is  avoid¬ 
ed  •,  and  that  if  rainy  Weather  happens  to  intervene,  the 
fmall  flieaves  dry  much  fooner  than  the  large  ones. 
Here  the  crop  is  cut  very  high,  the  Hubble  and  weeds 
being  mown  off  in  fvvaths  for  litter  loon  after  the  crop  is 
cut  :  and  fometimes  fold  as  high  as  5s.  per  acre. — Mr 
Marfliall  is  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  little  quantity 
produced  in  this  country  :  it  being  hardly  poflible  to  de¬ 
rive  it  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  almoff  all  of  it  being 
proper  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grain. 

Among  the  Cotfwold  bills  of  Glouceffer  the  lam- 
mas  and  cone  wheats  are  fown  ;  and  a  new  variety  of 
the  latter  was  raifed  not  long  ago  by  picking  out  a 
Angle  grain  of  feed  from  among  a  parcel.  The  body 
is  very  long  and  large,  but  not  lightly. — The  Cotf- 
wold  hills  are  almoff  proverbial  for  early  fowing  of 
wheat.  The  general  rule  is  to  begin  ploughing  in  July, 
and  fowing  the  firff  wet  weather  in  Auguff  •,  lo  that  here 
the  feed-time  and  liarveff  of  wheat  coincids.  If,  in 
confequence  of  this  early  fowing  the  blade  becomes 
rank  in  autumn,  it  is  luppoled  to  be  proper  to  eat  it 
down  by  putting  a  large  flock  of  flieep  upon  it  at  once. 
Eating  it  in  fpring  is  confidered  as  pernicious.  It  is 
ufually  weeded  with  fpud-hooks  ;  not  hoed,  as  in  the 
Vale.  One  inffance,  however,  is  mentioned  by  our 
author,  in  which  a  very  thin  crop  full  of  feed-weeds, 
hoed  in  autumn  with  uncommon  l’ucccfs,  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  a  fuperior  manager  in  this  diftrict  5 
as  well  as  others  in  which  wheat  lias  been  weeded  in 
autumn  with  great  advantage.  He  alio  met  witli  an¬ 
other  well  authenticated  inffance  of  the  good  efleft  of 
cutting  mildewed  wheat  while  very  green.  “  A  line 
piece  of  wheat  being  lodged  by  heavy  rains,  and  be¬ 
ing  foon  after  perceived  to  lie  infected  with  the  mil¬ 
dew,  was  cut,  though  ftill  in  a  perfectly  green  ftate  ; 
namely,  about  three  weeks  before  the  ufual  time  of  cut¬ 
ting.  It  lav  fpread  abroad  upon  the  Hubble  until  it 
became  dry  enough  to  prevent  its  caking  in  the  flieaf-, 
when  it  was  bonnd  and  fet  up  in  lliocks.  The  rclult 
of  this  treatment  was,  that  the  grain,  though  fmall, 
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was  of  a  fine  colour,  and  the  lieavieft  wheat  which  Culture  of 
grew  upon  the  fame  farm  that  leafon  ;  owing,  no  doubt,  patficular 
to  the  thinnefs  of  its  fkin.  What  appears  much  more  Plants 
remarkable,  the  ftraw  was  perfectly  bright,  not  a  fpeck  v 
upon  it. — In  this  part  of  the  country,  the  produce  of 
wheat  is  fuperior  to  that  in  the  Vale  •,  but  Mr  Marfhall 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  foil  is  much  more  fit  for  barley 
than  wheat. 

In  Yorkflffre,  though  generally  a  grafs  land  coun- Cultivation 
try,  and  where  of  confequence  corn  is  only  a  fecon- of  "heat  in 
dary  concern,  yet  feveral  kinds  of  wheat  are  culti-  lor‘1^1lre' 
vated,  particularly  Zealand ,  Downy  Ken/,  Common 
White ,  Hertfordjhire  Brown,  Ye/lmr  Kent,  Common 
Red.  All  theie  are  varieties  of  winter  wheat ;  beiides 
which  they  cultivate  alio  the  fpring  or  fummer  wheat. 


Here  our  author  makes  feveral  curious  obfervatiens 
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concerning  the  railing  of  varieties  of  plants.  “  It  is  Obferva- 
probable,  fays  lie,  that  time  has  the  fame  effect  up- lions  on  rai* 
on  the  varieties  of  wheat  and  other  grains  as  it  lias  on vaV 
thole  of  cultivated  limits,  potatoes,  and  other  vegeta-  p’jants< 
ble  productions.  Thus  to  produce  an  early  pea,  the 
gardener  marks  the  plants  which  open  firff  into  bioffom 
among  the  molt  early  kind  be  has  in  cultivation.  Next 
year  he  lows  the  produce  of  thofe  plants,  and  goes 
over  the  coming  crop  in  the  manner  he  had  done  the 
preceding  year,  marking  the  earlier  of  this  early  kind. 

In  a  fimilar  manner  new  varieties  of  apples  are  raifed, 
by  chooiing  the  broadelt  leaved  plants  among  a  bed  of 
feedlings  riling  promil’cuouilv  from  pippins.  Hufband- 
men,  it  is  probable,  have  heretofore  been  equally  in- 
duftrious  in  producing  frefli  varieties  of  corn  •,  or 
whence  the  endlefs  variety  of  winter  wheats  ?  If  they 
be  naturally  of  one  fpecies,  as  Linnaeus  has  deemed 
them,  they  muff  have  been  produced  by  climature, 
foil,  or  induftry ;  for  although  nature  fports  with  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  induftry  of  man  is  requifite  to  raife,  ella- 
blifli,  and  continue  a  permanent  variety.  The  only 
inffance  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  tracing 
the  variety  down  to  the  parent  individual,  has  occurred 
to  me  in  this  diftrift.  A  man  of  acute  oblervation, 
having,  in  a  piece  of  wheat,  perceived  a  plant  of  un¬ 
common  ftrength  and  luxuriance,  diffuiing  its  branches 
on  every  fide,  and  fetting  its  clofely-furrouuding  neigh¬ 
bours  at  defiance  marked  it ;  and  at  harveft  removed 
it  feparately.  The  produce  was  15  ears,  yielding  604 
grains  of  a  ftrong-bodied  liver-coloured  wheat,  diffe¬ 
rent  in  general  appearance,  from  every  other  variety  he 
had  feen.  The  chaff  was  fmooth,  without  awns,  and 
of  the  colour  of  the  grain  5  the  ftraw  ftout  and  reedv. 

Thefe  604  grains  were  planted  fingly,  nine  inches 
alunder,  filling  about  40  fquare  yards  of  ground,  on 
a  clover  ftubhle,  the  remainder  of  the  ground  being 
lown  with  wheat  in  the  ordinary  wav  •,  bv  which  means 
extraordinary  trouble  and  dellruction  by  birds  were 
avoided.  The  produce  was  two  gallons  and  a  half, 
weighing  20 -i-  lb.  of  prime  grain  for  feed,  befides  fome 
pounds  of  feconds.  One  grain  produced  35  ears,  yield¬ 
ing  1  235  grains  j  fo  that  the  fecond  year’s  produce  was 
lufficient  to  plant  an  acre  of  ground.  What  deters  far¬ 
mers  from  improvements  of  this  nature  is  probably  the 
mifchievouliicfs  of  birds  :  from  which  at  harveft  it  is 
fcarcely  poflible  to  preferve  a  fmall  patch  of  corn,  ef- 
peciallv  in  a  garden  or  other  ground  fituated  near  a 
habitation  5  but  by  carrying  on  the  improvement  in  a 
field  of  corn  of  the  fame  nature,  that  inconvenience  is 
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Culture  of  got  rid  of.  In  this  duration,  however,  the  botanift  will 
particular  be  apprehenfive  of  danger  from  the  floral  farina  of  the 
t  Pjants-  ^  inrrounding  crop.  But  from  what  obfervations  I  have 
made,  I  am  of  opinion  his  fears  will  be  groundlefs.  No 
evil  of  this  kind  occurred,  though  the  cultivation  of 
the  above  variety  was  carried  on  among  white  wheat. 
But  this  nfeed  not  be  brought  as  an  evidence  ;  it  is  not 
uncommon  here  to  fow  a  mixture  of  red  and  white 
wheats  together  3  and  this,  it  is  confidently  afferted, 
without  impairing  even  the  colour  of  either  of  them. 
The  fame  mode  of  culture  is  applicable  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  varieties  3  which  perhaps  would  be  more  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  hulhandman  than  railing  new  ones,  and 
2£9  more  expeditious.” 

Preparation  In  Yorkfhire  the  very  Angular  preparation  of  feed 
of  wheat  wheat  prevails  which  we  formerly  mentioned,  viz.  the 
with  arfe-  jkeejjing  it  in  a  folution  of  arj'enic,  as  a  preventive  of 
fmut.  Marihall  was  informed  by  one  farmer,  that  he 
had  made  ule  of  this  preparation  for  20  years  with  fuc- 
cefs,  having  never  during  that  long  fpace  of  time  fuf- 
fered  any  fenfible  injury  from  fmut.  Our  author  leems 
inclined  to  believe  the  efficacy  of  this  preparation  3  but 
thiuks  there  may  be  fome  reafon  to  apprehend  danger 
in  the  ufe  of  Inch  a  pernicious  mineral,  either  through 
the  carelefl'nefs  of  fervants,  or  handling  of  the  leed  by 
the  perlon  who  fows  it.  The  farmer  above  mentioned, 
however,  during  all  the  time  he  ufed  it,  never  experi¬ 
enced  any  inconvenience  either  to  himielf,  the  feedi- 
man,  or  even  to  the  poultry  3  though  thefe  laft,  we 
ihould  have  thought,  would  have  been  peculiarly  liable 
to  accidents  from  arfenicated  feed.  The  preparation  is 
made  by  pounding  the  arfenic  extremely  fine,  boiling 
it  in  water,  and  drenching  the  feed  with  the  decoc¬ 
tion.  “  In  Hriftnefs,  fays  Mr  Marihall,  the  arienic 
Ihould  be  levigated  fufficiently  fine  to  be  taken  up  and 
walked  over  with  water,  reducing  the  fediment  until  it 
be  fine  enough  to  be  carried  over  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner.  The  ufual  method  of  preparing  the  liquor  is  to 
boil  one  ounce  of  white  arfenic,  finely  powdered,  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  from  one  to  two  hours  :  and  to  add 
to  the  decoftion  as  much  water  or  Hale  urine  as  will 
increafe  the  liquor  to  two  gallons.  In  this  liquor  the 
feed  is,  or  ought  to  be,  immerged,  llirring  it  about  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  faturate  effeftually  the  downy  end 
of  each  grain.  This  done,  and  the  liquor  drawn  oil’, 
the  feed  is  confidered  as  fit  for  the  feed  balket,  with¬ 
out  being  candied  with  lime,  or  any  other  prepafa- 
"tion.  A  bufliel  of  wheat  has  been  obferved  to  take  up 
about  a  gallon  of  liquor.  The  price  of  arfenic  is  about 
iixpence  per  pound  3  which,  on  this  calculation,  will 
cure  four  quarters  of  feed.  If  no  more  than  three 
quarters  be  prepared  with  it,  the  coll  will  be  only  a 
farthing  per  bufhel  3  but  to  this  mull  be  added  the  la¬ 
bour  of  pounding  and  boiling.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  by 
much  the  cheapell,  and  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  adds 
Mr  Marihall,  the  bell  preparation  we  are  at  prefent 
acquainted  with.  In  this  countv  it  is  believed,  that  a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  formerly  a  very  common 
crop  in  thefe  parts,  is  never  a  Hefted  with  mildew  3  but 
our  author  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  affer- 
250  tion. 

"Wheat  and  We  mufl;  not  here  omit  to  take  notice  of  a  new  mode 
iovm>to°-e  estivating  wheat  contrived  by  Mr  E.  Walker  of 
tlier.  °  Harpley,  Norfolk  3  which  mode  of  culture  we  lhall  alfo 
afterwards  have  occafion  to  notice  when  we  come  to 
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treat  of  the  culture  of  turnips.  Mr  Walker  thus  ex-  Culture  of 
plains  his  mode  of  procedure  in  a  letter  addreffed  to  the  particular 
publifher  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture.  “  I  fow  in  ,  1>^nts~  . 
broad-call,  after  the  turnips  have  been  once  hoed,  two  y0j  3*. 
bulliels  of  wheat  or  two  buffiels  of  rye  per  acre  3  and 
then  hoe  the  fame  in  with  the  fecond  hoeing  :  if  it  be 
hoed  by  the  day  it  may  be  bell,  as  it  w  ill  be  better 
done  by  the  ffiort  llrokes  or  cuts  with  the  hoes  than 
otherwile.  It  is  recommended  to  be  done  loon  after  the 
firll  hoeing,  for  many  reafons  :  It  becomes  a  fine  her¬ 
bage,  and  keeps  the  land  very  clean,  without  any  in¬ 
jury  to  the  turnips,  or  to  the  wheat  or  rye.  I  began  to 
feed  in  lall  September,  the  turnips,  &c.  the  firll  of  the 
month,  and  lhall  continue  till  all  are  done.  I  have  fed 
off  with  all  forts  of  Hock  mixed,  and  have  drawn  but  the 
turnips  in  lines  to  fet  the  hurdles,  as  is  ufual,  and  fed 
off  the  turnips  and  growing  corn  in  wet  and  dry  wea¬ 
ther  3  but  find  that  dry  weather,  and  llieep,  is  the  pro- 
perell  time  and  Hock  3  and  that  ffieep  and  light  beaffs 
are  the  bell  for  light  lands,  which,  on  the  whole,  this 
method  will  greatly  improve. 

“  All  my  experiments  have  been  made  without 
mucking,  or  any  manure,  for  the  turnip  and  wheat 
crop  3  and  on  thofe  parts  where  I  have  fed  off  at  the 
time  it  has  been  dry  weather,  though  with  all  forts  of 
Hock  mixed,  and  drawing  as  above,  I  have  grown  at 
the  rate  of  one  coomb  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  at  the 
rate  of  eight  coomb  of  rye  per  acre  3  and  dome  was  al- 
moll  totally  dellroyed  by  feeding  off  in  wet  weather,  as 
I  was  determined  not  to  defill,  that  I  might  know  the 
bad  or  good  effefts  from  feeding  off  the  turnips  with  the 
corn  in  different  weather,  as  well  as  the  different 
months  3  all  which  1  lhall  be  able  to  give  information 
of  next  year,  to  thofe  who  willi  to  know.  I  find  the 
feed  nearly  worth  the  coll  of  the  feed  corn,  which  is  a 
material  confideration  in  cafe  you  plough  the  land  for 
barley  or  other  fummer  corn  3  but  if  the  wheat  or  rye 
Hands  a  crop  to  your  mind,  it  will  do  better  to  harrow 
it  in  the  fpring,  at  which  time  you  may  fow  your  grafs- 
feeds,  which  I  find  anfwer  very  well  3  or  plough  the 
Hubble  early  in  the  autumn,  and  low  with  clover  or 
other  feeds.” 

The  well-known  author  of  the  Annals  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  lias  given  a  farther  account  of  this  method  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  idea  which  led  to  Mr  Walker’s  experi¬ 
ments  was  this :  Wheat  requires  a  certain  degree  of 
ffiflnefs  and  compaftnefs  in  the  foil  upon  which  it  is 
reared.  Of  this  compaftnefs,  fandy  foils  are  apt  to  be 
deficient  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  tillage  they  re¬ 
ceive.  Hence  it  occurred  to  Mr  Walker,  that  if 
wheat  could  be  fown  without  any  ploughing  at  all, 
there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  a  crop  upon  certain 
foils,  than  after  the  moH  expenfive  fyllem  of  tillage. 
Accordingly,  in  1784,  he  executed  his  fcheme  on  fix 
acres  of  turnips,  which  were  fed  during  the  fuccecding 
winter  by  bulloeks  and  ffieep,  like  the  refl  of  his  tur¬ 
nip  fields,  without  making  the  leafl  diflinftion  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wheat  that  had  been  fown  and  was  grow¬ 
ing  among  them.  It  is  known,  that  turnip-land,  when 
fed  off,  is  left  highly  manured  and  much  trodden  5  and 
the  queffion  was,  whether  the  firff  of  thefe  circumffances 
would  not  counterbalance  the  laff  ?  and,  whether  even 
the  treading  itfelf  might  not  prove  advantageous.  The 
fuccefs  juffified  the  projeft,  and,  in  1785,  Mr  Walker 
extended  it  to  35  acres,  a  part  of  which  was  fown  with 
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Culture  of  rye.  The  management  was  (lie  fame  as  before  ;  the 
particular  wheat  did  better  than  the  rye,  and  the  heft  crop  was 
,  Plants.  where  the  turnips  were  eaten  in  the  drieft  weather. 

In  1786,  the  fame  culture  was  extended  to  70,  and  in 
1797  to  100  acres,  with  complete  fuccefs  ;  but  the 
crop  was  not  better  than  when  railed  in  the  common 
way,  though  in  general  as  good.  The  e fleet  of  this 
mode  of  culture,  or  the  profit  arifing  from  it,  confilted 
chiefly  in  this,  that  upon  a  farm  of  600  acres,  the 
labour  of  five  horfes  was  faved,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  barley-fowing,  when  all  his  neighbours  were  in  the 
greateft  hurry,  he  was  at  his  eale  quietly  ftirring  his 
turnip  fallows.  The  chief  difficulty  attending  this  mode 
of  cultivating  wheat  arol'e  from  the  wetnefs  of  the  fea- 
ion  at  the  time  of  feeding,  as  the  ground  was  apt  to  be 
too  much  trodden  and  poached,  particularly  when  the 
crop  of  turnips  was  very  large,  fo  as  to  keep  the  cattle 
long  upon  them.  On  the  contrary,  in  dry  or  frofly 
weather  nothing  of  this  kind  happened.  The  greater 
the  crop  of  turnips,  and  the  more  treading  that  occur¬ 
red,  the  crop  of  wheat  feemed  afterwards  to  profper  the 
better.  In  a  wet  feafon,  however,  the  evil  arifing  from 
the  treading  wras  diminiflied  when  lheep  alone  without 
bullocks  w  ere  introduced  to  confume  the  turnips.  Under 
this  hufbandry,  the  following  rotation  was  ufed  :  Two 
years  grafs  put  in  among  the  wheat-ftubble,  ploughed 
once,  and  harrowed  both  in  autumn  and  fpring  with 
the  whole  dung  of  the  farm  ;  Third  year,  oats  ;  Fourth, 
turnips  •,  Fifth,  wheat. 

2.  Oats. 

Effedts  of  As  winter-ploughing  enters  into  the  culture  of  oats, 
^uPon  we  muft  remind  the  reader  of  the  e fleet  of  froft  upon 
ii  e  land.  til]ed  land.  Providence  has  negledted  no  region  in¬ 
tended  for  the  habitation  of  man.  If  in  warm  climates 
the  toil  be  meliorated  by  the  fun,  it  is  no  lefs  meliora¬ 
ted  by  froft  in  cold  climates.  Froft  acts  upon  water,  by- 
expanding  it  into  a  larger  fpace.  Froft  has  no  effeft 
Upon  dry  earth  -,  witnefs  land,  upon  which  it  makes 
no  impreffion.  But  upon  wet  earth  it  a£ts  molt  vigo- 
roufly  ;  it  expands  the  moifture,  which  requiring  more 
fpace  puts  every  particle  of  the  earth  out  of  its  place, 
and  feparates  them  from  each  other.  In  that  view, 
froft  may  be  confidered  as  a  plough  fuperior  to  any 
that  is  made,  or  can  be  made,  by  the  hand  of  man  : 
its  action  reaches  the  minuteft  particles  -,  and,  by  di- 
*  iding  and  feparating  them,  it  renders  the  foil  ioofe 
and  friable.  This  operation  is  the  moft  remarkable  in 
tilled  land,  which  gives  free  accefs  to  froft.  With  re- 
fpect  to  clay  foil  in  particular,  there  is  no  rule  in  huf¬ 
bandry  more  eflential  than  to  open  it  before  winter  in 
hopes  of  froft.  It  is  even  advifable  in  a  clay  foil  to 
leave  the  ftubble  rank  ;  which,  when  ploughed  in  be¬ 
fore  winter,  keeps  the  clay  Ioofe,  and  admits  the  frolt 
into  every  cranny. 

To  apply  this  dodtrine,  it  is  dangerous  to  plough 
clay  foil  when  wet ;  bccaufe  water  is  a  cement  for  clay, 
and  binds  it  lo  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  vegetation.  It 
is,  however,  lefs  dangerous  to  plough  wet  clay  before 
winter  than  after.  A  fucceeding  froft  corrects  the  bad 
effedts  of  fucli  ploughing;  a  fucceeding  drought  incrcales 
them. 

Culture  of  The  common  method  is,  to  fow  oats  on  new-plough¬ 
ed  land  in  the  month  of  March,  as  foon  as  the  ground 
is  tolerably  dry.  If  it  continues  wet  all  the  month  of 
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March,  it  is  too  late  to  venture  them  after.  It  is  much 
better  to  lummer-fallow,  and  to  fow  wheat  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  But  the  preferable  method,  elpeciaily  in  clay 
foil,  is  to  turn  over  the  field  after  harveft,  and  to  lay  it 
open  to  the  influences  of  froft  and  air,  which  leflen  the 
tenacity  of  clay,  and  reduce  it  to  a  free  mould.  The 
furface-foil  by  this  means  is  finely  mellow-ed  for  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  feed  ;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  bury  it  by 
a  fecond  ploughing  before  fowing.  In  general,  the  bulk 
of  clay  foils  are  rich  ;  and  Ikilful  ploughing,  without 
dung,  will  probably  give  a  better  crop,  than  unfkilful 
ploughing  with  dung. 

Hitherto  ol  natural  clays.  We  muft  add  a  word  of 
carfe  clays  which  are  artificial,  whether  left  by  the  fea, 
or  fweeped  down  from  higher  grounds  by  rain.  The 
method  commonly  ufed  of  drefling  carfe  clay  for  oats, 
is  not  to  ftir  it  till  the  ground  be  dry  in  the  fpring, 
which  feldom  happens  before  the  ill  of  March,  and  the 
feed  is  fown  as  loon  after  as  the  ground  is  fufficientlv 
dry  for  its  reception.  Froft  has  a  ftronger  e  lie  it  oil 
fuch  clays  than  on  natural  clay.  And  if  the  field  be 
laid  open  before  winter,  it  is  rendered  fo  Ioofe  by  froft 
as  to  be  foon  drenched  in  water.  The  particles  "at  the 
fame  time  are  fo  fmall,  as  that  the  firft  drought  in 
fpring  makes  the  furface  cake  or  cruft.  The  difficulty 
of  reducing  this  cruft  into  mould  for  covering  the  oat- 
feed,  has  led  farmers  to  delay  ploughing  till  the  month 
of  March.  But  we  are  taught  by  experience,  that  this 
foil  ploughed  before  winter,  is  fooner  dry  than  when 
the  ploughing  is  delayed  till  fpring  ;  and  as  early  fow- 
ing  is  a  great  advantage,  the  objection  of  the  fuperficial 
crufting  is  eafily  removed  by  the  firft  harrow  above  de- 
feribed,  which  will  produce  abundance  of  mould  for 
covering  the  feed.  The  ploughing  before  winter  not 
only  procures  early  fowing,  but  has  another  advantage  : 
the  furface-foil  that  had  been  mellowed  during  winter 
by  the  fun,  froft,  and  wind,  is  kept  above. 

The  drefling  a  loamy  foil  for  oats  differs  little  from 
drefling  a  clay  foil,  except  in  the  following  particular, 
that  being  lefs  hurt  by  rain,  it  requires  not  high  ridges, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  ploughed  crown  and  furrow 
alternately-. 

Where  there  is  both  clay  and  loam  in  a  farm,  it  is 
obvious,  from  what  is  laid  above,  that  the  ploughing  of 
the  clay  after  harveft  ought  firft  to  be  difpatched.  If 
both  cannot  be  overtaken  that  feafon,  the  loam  may  be 
delayed  till  the  fpring  with  lefs  hurt. 

Next  of  a  gravelly  foil :  which  is  the  reverfe  of  clay, 
as  it  never  fullers  but  from  want  of  moifture.  Such  a 
foil  ought  to  have  no  ridges;  but  be  ploughed  circularly 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  or  from  the  cir¬ 
cumference  to  the  centre.  It  ought  to  be  tilled  after 
harveft ;  and  the  firft  diy  weather  in  fpring  ought  to 
be  laid  hold  of  to  flow,  harrow,  and  roll ;  which  will 
preferve  it  in  fap. 

The  culture  of  oats  is  the  fimpleft  of  all.  That 
grain  is  probably  a  native  of  Britain  :  it  will  grow  on 
the  worft  foil  with  very-  little  preparation.  For  that 
reafon,  as  already  noticed,  before  turnip  w-as  introdu¬ 
ced,  it  was  always  the  firft  crop  upon  land  broken  up 
from  the  ftale  of  nature. 

Upon  fuch  land,  may  it  not  be  a  good  method  to 
build  upon  the  crown  of  every  ridge,  in  the  form  of 
a  wall,  all  the  luriace  earth,  one  fod  above  another, 
as  in  a  fold  for  lheep  ?  After  Handing  in  this  form 
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particular  and  the  ground  prepared  for  oats.  This  will  fecure  one 
Plants,  or  two  good  crops  ;  after  which  the  land  may  be  dunged 
for  a  crop  of  barley  and  grafs-feeds.  This  method  may 
aniwer  in  a  farm  where  manure  is  fcarce. 

In  Norfolk  this  kind  of  grain  is  much  lefs  cultiva¬ 
ted  than  barley ;  and  the  only  fpecies  obierved  by 
3VEr  Marlliall  is  a  kind  of  white  oat,  which  grows  quick¬ 
ly,  and  feems  to  be  of  Dutch  extraction.  Oats  are 
cultivated  occafionally  on  all  kinds  of  foils,  but  more 
eipecially  on  cold  heavy  land,  or  on  very  light,  unpro¬ 
ductive,  heathy  foils.  They  may  frequently  fucceed 
wheat,  or  ley  ground  barley :  “  but  (fays  our  author) 
there  are  no  eftablilhed  rules  refpeCting  any  part  of  the 
culture  of  this  time-ferving  crop.”  The  culture  of 
the  ground  is  ufually  the  fame  with  that  of  barley  ;  the 
ground  generally  undergoing  a  winter  fallow  of  three 
or  four  ploughings,  though  fometimes  they  are  fown 
alter  one  ploughing.  They  are  more  commonly  fown 
above  furrow  than  barley.  The  feed-time  is  made 
fubfervient  to  that  of  barley,  being  fometimes  fooner 
and  fometimes  later  than  barley  feed-time  :  and  Mr 
Marlliall  obferves,  that  he  has  fometimes  feen  them 
fown  in  June ;  it  being  obfervable,  that  oats  fown  late 
ripen  earlier  than  barley  fown  at  the  fame  time.  The 
quantity  of  feed  in  Norfolk  is  from  four  to  five  bufhels 
per  acre  ;  but  he  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the  pro¬ 
duce.  He  mentions  a  very  iingular  method  of  culture 
fometimes  praCtifed  in  tins  country,  viz.  ploughing  down 
the  oats  after  they  begin  to  vegetate,  but  before  they 
have  got  above  ground  ;  which  is  attended  with  great 
fuccefs,  even  though  the  ground  is  turned  over  with  a 
full  furrow.  By  this  method  weeds  of  every  kind  are 
deilroyed,  or  at  leall  checked  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
give  the  crop  an  opportunity  of  getting  above  them  5 
and  the  porofity  communicated  to  the  foil  is  excellent¬ 
ly  wTell  adapted  to  the  infant  plants  of  barley ;  which 
probably  might  frequently  receive  benefit  from  this 
operation. 

a  wcuu  ill  t*le  of  Gloucefter,  Mr  Marlliall  obferves, 

the  Yale  of  the  wild  oat  is  a  very  troublefome  weed,  as  welt 
Gloucefter.  as  in  Yorklhire  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  as 
truly  a  native  of  Great  Britain  as  any  other  arable 
weed,  and  is  perhaps  the  moll  difficult  to  be  extirpated. 

It  will  lie  a  century  in  the  foil  without  loling  its  ve¬ 
getative  quality.  Ground  which  lias  lain  in  a  flate  of 
grafs  time  immemorial,  both  in  Gloucelter  and  York- 
fhire,  has  produced  it  in  abundance  on  being  broken 
up.  It  is  alio  endowed  with  the  fame  feemingly  in- 
ilinCtive  choice  of  leafons  and  flate  of  the  foil  as  other 
ieeds  of  weeds  appear  to  have.  Hence  it  is  exceffively 
difficult  to  be  overcome;  for  as  it  ripens  before  any 
crop  of  grain,  it  fheds  its  feed  on  the  foil,  where  the 
roughnefs  of  its  coat  probably  fecures  it  from  birds. 
The  only  methods  of  extirpating  this  plant  are  fallow¬ 
ing,  hoeing,  and  handweeding,  where  the  lall  is  practi¬ 
cable,  after  it  has  iliot  its  panicle. 

No  oats  are  cultivated  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter; 
though  the  wild  oats  grow  everywhere  as  already  laid. 
Mr  Marlliall  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  adapted  to 
oats  than  to  barley.  The  reafon  he  affigns  for  the 
preference  given  to  the  latter  is,  that  in  this  part  of 
the  country  the  monks  were  formerly  very  numerous, 
who  probably  preferred  ale  to  oaten  cake. — He  now, 
however,  recommends  a  trial  of  the  grain  on  the  llrong- 
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er  cold  lands  in  the  area  of  the  ale,  as  they  feidom  Culture  of 
can  be  got  fufficiently  fine  for  barley.  The  fodder  particular 
from  oats  he  accounts  much  more  valuable  than  that  Plants, 
from  barley  to  a  dairy  country  ;  and  the  grain  would  v 
more  than  balance  in  quantity  the  comparative  differ¬ 
ence  in  price.  2 

In  the  midland  diltrict  the  Poland  oat ,  which  was  Cultivation 
formerly  in  vogue,  has  now  given  place  to  the  Dutch  or  *u  tIle  Mid- 
Friejland  kind.  It  is  conftantly  fown. after  turf ;  onejj^.1^' 
ploughing  being  given  in  February,  March,  or  April. 

The  feed-time  is  the  latter  end  of  March  and  beginning 
of  April,  from  four  to  feven  buihels  an  acre  ;  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  in  proportion  to  the  feed,  the  medium  being 
about  fix  quarters. 

In  Yorklhire  the  Friefland  oats  are  likewife  pre-  jn  York- 
ferred  to  the  Poland,  as  affording  more  ft  raw,  and  be-lliire. 
ing  thinner  lkinned  than  the  latter.  The  Siberian  or 
Tartarian  oat,  a  fpecies  unnoticed  by  Linnaeus,  is  like¬ 
wife  cultivated  in  this  country :  the  reed  oat  is  known, 
but  has  not  yet  come  into  any  great  eilimation.  The 
grain  is  light,  and  the  ftraw  too  reedy  to  be  affeifted 
by  cattle. 

Oats  are  particularly  cultivated  in  the  weftern  divi- 
fion  ot  the  ale  of  Yorklhire;  where  the  foil  is  chiefly 
a  rich  iandy  loam,  unproductive  of  wheat.  Five  or 
fix  buihels,  or  even  a  quarter  of  oats,  are  fometimes 
lown  upon  an  acre;  the  produce  from  feven  to  ten  2  ^ 
quarter's.  In  this  country  they  are  threlhed  in  the  Singular 
open  air,  and  frequently  even  upon  the  bare  ground,  met,,°d  of 
without  even  the  ceremony  of  interpofing  a  cloth.  The  ^refliing, 
realons  affigned  for  this  feemingly  llrange  practice  arc, 
that  il  pigs  and  poultry  be  employed  to  eat  up  the 
grain  which  el’capes  the  broom,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  wafte.  Here  the  market  is  always  verv  great  for 
new  oats,  the  manufacturing  parts  of  Well  Yorklhire 
ufing  principally  oat-bread.  The  only  objection  to  this 
practice  is  the  chance  of  bad  weather ;  but  there  is  al¬ 
ways  plenty  of  ftraw  to  cover  up  the  threlhed  corn,  and 
it  is  lound  that  a  tittle  rpin  upon  the  ftraw  does  not 
make  it  lefs  agreeable  to  cattle. 

In  an  experiment  made  by  Mr  Bartlev  near  Briftol,  Bath  Pa- 
upon  black  oats,  we  are  informed  that  he  had  the  pro- pers,  vol.  iv. 
digious  increafe  of  985  Wincheiler  buihels  from  four  on  2<s? 
the  acre  :  the  land  was  a  deep,  mellow,  i'andy  loam.  It 
had  carried  potatoes  the  former  year,  and  received  oneoats. 
ploughing  lor  a  winter  tallow.  Another  ploughing  was 
given  it  in  February,  and  the  feed  was  fown  on  the 
27th  and  28th  of  the  month.  The  fuccefs  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  fuppofed  to  be  owing  partly  to  the  early 
lowing  and  partly  to  a  good  deep  tillage. 
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This  is  a  culmiferous  plant  that  requires  a  mellow  Culture  of 
foil.  Fpon  that  account,  extraordinary  care  is  requi-  *jar'e)r- 
lite  where  it  is  to  be  lown  in  clay.  The  land  ought  to 
be  ftirred  immediately  after  the  foregoing  crop  is  re¬ 
moved,  which  lays  it  open  to  be  mellowed  with  the 
froll  and  air.  In  that  view,  a  peculiar  lort  of  plough- 
ing  has  been  introduced,  termed  ribbing;  by  which  the  Ribbiu;:- 
greateft  quantity  of  furface  pollible  is  expofed  to  the 
air  and  froll.  Jhe  obvious  objection  to  this  method 
is,  that  hall  of  the  ridge  is  left  unmoved.  And  to  ob¬ 
viate  that  objection,  the  lollowing  method  is  offered, 
which  moves  the  whole  foil,  and  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
pofes  the  fame  quantity  of  furface  to  the  froll  and  air. 

As 
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As  foon  as  the  former  crop  is  off  the  field,  let  the 
ridges  be  gathered  with  as  deep  a  furrow  as  the  foil 
will  admit,  beginning  at  the  crown  and  ending  at  the 
farrows.  This  ploughing  loolens  the  whole  foil,  giv¬ 
ing  free  accefs  to  the  air  and  frolt.  Soon  after,  begin 
a  lecond  ploughing  in  the  following  manner :  Let  the 
field  he  divided  by  parallel  lines  crofs  the  ridges,  with 
intervals  of  thirty  feet  or  lo.  Plough  once  round  an 
interval,  beginning  at  the  edges,  and  turning  the  earth 
toward  the  middle  of  the  interval ;  which  covers  a  foot 
or  fo  of  the  ground  formerly  ploughed.  Within  that 
foot  plough  another  round  iimilar  to  the  former  ;  and, 
after  that,  other  rounds,  till  the  whole  interval  be  fi- 
niflied,  ending  at  the  middle.  Inftead  of  beginning  at 
the  edges,  and  ploughing  toward  the  middle,  it  will 
have  the  fame  effect  to  begin  at  the  middle,  and  to 
plough  toward  the  edges.  Plough  the  other  intervals 
in  the  fame  manner.  As  by  this  operation  the  furrows 
of  the  ridges  will  be  pretty  much  filled  up,  let  them 
be  cleared  and  water-furrowed  without  delay.  By  this 
method,  the  field  will  be  left  waving  like  a  plot  in  a 
kitchen  garden,  ridged  up  for  winter.  In  this  form, 
the  field  is  kept  perfectly  dry  •,  for  befide  the  capital 
furrows  that  feparate  the  ridges,  every  ridge  has  a 
number  of  crofs  furrows  that  carry  the  rain  inftantly 
to  the  capital  furrows.-  In  hanging  grounds,  retentive 
of  moifture,  the  parallel  lines  above  mentioned  ought 
not  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  furrows  of  the  ridges, 
but  to  be  directed  a  little  downward,  in  order  to  carry 
rain  water  the  more  haftily  to  thefe  furrows.  If  the 
ground  be  clean,  it  may  lie  in  that  ft  ate  winter  and 
fpring,  till  the  time  of  feed-furrowing.  If  weeds  hap¬ 
pen  to  rife,  they  mull  be  deftroyed  by  ploughing,  or 
braking,  t>r  both  5  for  there  cannot  be  worfe  hulban- 
drv,  than  to  put  the  feed  into  dirty  ground. 

This  method  refembles  common  ribbing  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  is  very  different  in  reality.  As  the  common 
ribbing  is  not  preceded  by  a  gathering  furrow,  the 
half  of  the  field  is  left  untilled,  compadt  as  when  the 
tormer  crop  was  removed,  impervious  in  a  great  ruea- 
fure  to  air  or  froft.  The  common  ribbing  at  the  fame 
time  lodges  the  rain-water  on  every  ridge,  preventing 
it  from  defcending  to  the  furrows  j  which  is  hurtful  in 
all  foils,  and  poifonous  in  a  clay  foil.  The  Jlitching 
here  defcribed,  or  ribbing,  if  you  pleafe  to  call  it  fo, 
prevents  thefe  noxious  effects.  By  the  two  ploughings 
the  whole  foil  is  opened,  admitting  freely  air  and  froft  ; 
and  the  multitude  of  furrows  lays  the  furface  perfedtly 
drv,  giving  an  early  opportunity  for  the  barley-feed. — 
But  further,  as  to  the  advantage  of  this  method : 
"W  hen  it  is  proper  to  fow  the  feed,  all  is  laid  flat  with 
the  brake,  which  is  an  eafv  operation  upon  foil  that  is 
dry  and  pulverized  j  and  the  feed-furrow  which  luc- 
ceeds,  is  lo  fhallow  as  to  bury  little  or  none  of  the  fur- 
face  earth  :  whereas  the  ftirring  for  barley  is  common¬ 
ly  done  with  the  deepcft  furrow  ;  and  coni'equentiv  bu¬ 
ries  all  the  furface  foil  that  was  mellowed  by  the  froft 
and  air.  Nor  is  this  method  more  ex-penfive  ;  becaufe 
the  common  ribbing  mull  always  be  followed  with  a 
ftirring  furrow,  which  is  faved  in  the  method  recom¬ 
mended.  Nay,  it  is  lefs  expenfive  ;  for  after  common 
ribbing,  which  keeps  in  the  rain-water,  the  ground  is 
commonly  lo  foured,  as  to  make  the  ftirring  a  labo¬ 
rious  work. 

It  is  well  known  that  barley  is  lefs  valuable  when  it 
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does  not  ripen  equally ;  and  that  barley  which  Comes  Culture  of 
up  lpeedily  in  a  dufky  loil,  muft  gain  a  great  advantage  particular 
over  feed-weeds.  Therefore,  firft  take  out  about  one-  , 
third  ot  the  contents  of  the  facks  of  feed  barley  or  7  ' 

bear,  to  allow  for  the  fwelling  of  the  grain.  Lay  the 
lacks  with  the  grain  to  lleep  in  clean  water ;  let  it  lie 
covered  with  it  for  at  leaft  24  hours.  When  the 
ground  is  fo  dry  as  at  prefent,  and  no  likelihood  of 
rain  for  10  days,  it  is  better  to  lie  36  hours.  Sow  the 
grain  wet  from  lleeping,  without  any  addition  of  pow¬ 
dered  quicklime,  which,  though  often  recommended  in 
print,  can  only  poifon  the  feed,  fuck  up  part  of  its  ufe- 
ful  moifturte,  and  burn  the  bands  of  the  fower.  The 
leed  will  fcatter  well,  as  clean  water  has  no  tenacity 
onh  the  lower  mull  put  in  a  fourth  or  a  third  more 
leed  in  bulk  than  ufual  of  dry  grain,  as  the  grain  is 
fwelled  in  that  proportion  :  harrow  it  in  as  quickly  as 
poilible  alter  it  is  fown  ;  and  though  not  neceflarv,  give 
it  the  benefit  ot  Ireih  furrow,  if  convenient.  You  may 
expecl  it  up  in  a  fortnight  at  farthell. 

"Ihe  following  experiment  by  a  correfpondent  of  the 
Bath  Society  being  conlidered  as  a  very  interefting  one, 
is  here  fubjoined. 

“  I  he  lall  lpring  (1783)  being  remarkably  dry,  I  Important 
foaked  my  feed-barley  in  the  black  water  taken  from  aexPcr‘~ 
refervoir  which  eonftantly  receives  the  draining  of  my 
dung  heap  and  ftables.  As  the  light  corn  floated  on 
the  top,  I  Ikimmed  it  off,  and  let  the  reft  Hand  24 
hours.  On  taking  it  from  the  water,  I  mixed  the  feed 
gram  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fifted  wood-alhes,  to 
make  it  fpread  regularly,  and  fowed  three  fields  with 
it.  I  began  lowing  the  16th,  and  finilhed  the  23d  of 
April.  The  produce  was  60  bulhels  per  acre,  of  good 
clean  barley,  without  any  Jrhall  or  green  corn,  or  weeds, 
at  harveft.  No  perfon  in  tills  country  had  better 
grain. 

I  fowed  alfo  fevcral  other  fields  with  the  fame  feed 
dry,  and  without  any  preparation  ;  but  the  crop,  like 
thole  ol  my  neighbours,  was  very  poor  ;  not  more  than 
twenty  bulhels  per  acre,  and  much  mixed  with  green 
corn  and  weeds  when  harvefted.  I  alfo  lowed  fome  of 
the  feed  dry  on  one  ridge  in  each  of  my  former  fields, 
hut  the  produce  was  very  poor  in  comparifon  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  field.”  ^ 

Where  the  land  is  in  good  order,  and  free  of  weeds, Time  of 
April  is  the  month  for  lowing  barley.  Everyday  is low>ni- 
proper  from  the  firft  to  the  lall. 

The  drcffing  loamy  foil  and  light  foil  for  barley,  is 
the  fame  with  that  defcribed  •,  only  that  to  plough  dry 
is  not  altogether  lo  eflential  as  in  drefling  clay  foil. 

Loam  or  land  may  be  ftirred  a  little  moift  :  better, 
however,  delay  a  week  or  two,  than  to  llir  a  loam 
when  wet.  Clay  mull  never  be  ploughed  moift,  even 
though  the  feafon  ffiould  efcapc  altogether.  But  this 
will  feldom  he  neccffarv  ;  for  not  in  one  year  of  20 
will  it  happen,  but  that  clay  is  dry  enough  for  plough¬ 
ing  fome  time  in  May.  Froft  may  correct  clay  plough¬ 
ed  wet  after  harveft ;  but  when  ploughed  wet  in  the 
lpring,  it  unites  into  a  hard  mafs,  not  to  be  diffolvcd 
but  by  very  hard  labour. 

On  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  we  have  the  follow-  Mifcellane- 
ing  obfervations  by  a  Norfolk  farmer.  ousobfer- 

Thc  bell  foil,  he  obferves,  is  that  which  is  drv  and  Vllli“nsc°n- 
healthy,  rather  light  than  ftiff,  but  yet  of  fufficient  cuhn"  iila° 
tenacity  aud  llrength  to  retain  the  moifture.  On  this  of  badcj<. 
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Culture  of  kind  of  land  the  grain  is  always  the  beft  bodied  and 
particular  coloured,  the  nimbleft  in  the  hand,  and  has  the  thin- 
Plants.  neft  rinj.  Thel’e  are  qualities  which  recommend  it  moft 
to  the  maltfter.  If  the  land  is  poor,  it  fhould  be  dry 
and  warm  ;  and  when  fo,  it  will  often  bear  better  corn 
than  richer  land  in  a  cold  and  wet  fituation. 

In  the  choice  of  your  leed,  it  is  needful  to  obferve, 
that  the  beft  is  of  a  pale  lively  colour,  and  brightilh 
caft,  without  any  deep  rednels  or  black  tinge  at  the 
tail.  If  the  rind  be  a  little  ihrivelied,  it  is  the  better  •, 
for  that  flight  llirivelling  proves  it  to  have  a  thin  fkin, 
and  to  have  fweated  in  the  mow.  The  neceility  of  a 
change  of  feed,  by  not  lowing  two  years  together  what 
grew  on  the  fame  loil,  is  not  in  any  part  of  hufbandry 
more  evident  than  in  the  culture  of  this  grain,  which, 
if  not  frequently  changed,  will  grow  coarfer  and  courier 
every  fucceeding  year. 

It  has  generally  been  thought  that  feed-barley  would 
be  benefited  by  lleeping  ;  but  liming  it  has,  in  many 
inftances,  been  found  prejudicial.  Sprinkling  a  little 
foot  with  the  w-ater  in  which  it  is  fteeped  has  been  of 
great  fervice,  as  it  will  fecure  the  feed  from  infects. 
In  a  very  dry  feed-time,  barley  that  has  been  wretted 
for  malting,  and  begins  to  fprout,  will  come  up  l'ooner, 
and  produce  as  good  a  crop  as  any  other. 

If  you  fovv  after  a  fallow,  plough  three  times  at  leaft. 
At  the  firft  ploughing,  lay  your  land  up  in  fmall  ridges, 
and  let  it  remain  fo  during  the  winter,  for  the  froft  to 
mellow  it :  the  fecond  ploughing  fhould  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February.  In  March  i'plit  the  ridges  and  lay 
the  land- as  flat  as  polfible,  at  the  lame  time  harrowing 
it  fine.  But  in  ftrong  wet  lands  (if  you  have  no  other 
for  barley)  lay  it  round,  and  make  deep  furrows  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  water. 

“  I  have  often  (continues  he),  taken  the  following 
method  with  fuccefs  :  On  lands  tolerably  manured,  I 
lowed  clover  with  my  barley,  which  I  reaped  at  har- 
veft  ;  and  fed  the  clover  all  the  following  winter,  and 
from  fpring  to  July,  when  I  fallowed  it  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  l'pring,  and  then  fowed  it  with  barley  and  clo¬ 
ver  as  before.  Repeating  this  method  every  year,  I 
had  very  large  crops,  but  would  not  recommend  this 
practice  on  poor  light  land. 

“  We  low  on  our  lighteft  lands  in  April,  on  our 
moift  lands  in  May  ;  finding  that  thofe  lands  which 
arc  the  moft  fubjeft  to  weeds  produce  the  beft  crops 
when  fown  late. 

“  The  common  method  is  to  fow  the  barley  feed 
broad-caft  at  two  fowings  ;  the  firft  harrowed  in  once, 
the  fecond  twice  ;  the  ufual  allowance  from  three  to 
four  bufhels  per  acre.  But  if  farmers  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  alter  this  praftice,  they  would  foon  find 
their  account  in  it.  Were  only  half  the  quantity  fown 
equally,  the  produce  would  be  greater,  and  the  corn 
leis  liable  to  lodge  :  For  when  corn  Hands  very  clofe, 
the  ftalks  are  drawn  up  weak  ;  and  on  that  account  are 
lefs  capable  of  refilling  the  force  of  winds,  or  fupport- 
ing  themfelves  under  heavy  rains. 

“  From  our  great  fuccefs  in  fetting  and  drilling 
wheat,  fome  of  our  farmers  tried  thefe  methods  with 
bai  ley  ;  but  did  not  find  it  anfwer  their  expectations, 
except  on  very  rich  land. 

“  I  have  myfelf  had  80  ftalks  on  one  root  of  barley, 
which*  all  produced  good  and  long  ears,  and  the  grain 
was  better  than  any  other  ;  but  the  method  is  too  cx- 


penfive  for  general  practice.  In  poor  land,  fow  thin,  culture  of 
or  your  crop  will  be  worth  little.  Farmers  who  do  particular 
not  reafon  on  the  matter  will  be  of  a  different  opi-  Plants, 
nion  ;  but  the  fa  ft  is  indilputable.”  *  ' 

When  the  barley  is  fowed  and  harrowed  in,  he  ad- 
vifes  that  the  land  be  rolled  after  the  firlt  lliower  of 
rain,  to  break  the  clods.  This  will  clofe  the  earth  a- 
bout  the  roots,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  it  in 
dry  weather. 

W  hen  the  barley  has  been  up  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  itis  a  very  good  way  to  roll  it  again  with  a 
heavy  roller,  which  will  prevent  the  fun  and  air  from 
penetrating  the  ground  to  the  injury  of  the  roots. 

This  rolling,  before  it  branches  out,  will  all'o  caufe  it 
to  tiller  into  a  greater  number  of  ftalks  j  fo  that  if  the 
plants  be  thin,  the  ground  will  be  thereby  filled,  and 
the  ftalks  ftrengthened. 

If  the  blade  grows  too  rank,  as  it  l’ometimes  will  in 
a  warm  wet  fpring,  mowing  is  a  much  better  method 
than  feeding  it  down  with  flieep  ;  becaufe  the  fcytlie 
takes  off  only  the  rank  tops,  but  the  Iheep  being  fond 
of  the  fweet  end  of  the  ftalk  next  the  root,  will  often 
bite  fo  clofe  as  to  injure  its  future  growth. 

The  county  of  Norfolk,  according  to  Mr  Marfhall,  Cultivation 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain,  of  barley  in 
the  ftrongell  foil  not  being  too  heavy,  and  the  lighteft  Norfolk- 
being  able  to  bear  it ;  and  fo  well  verfed  are  the  Nor¬ 
folk  farmers  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  that  the  barley 
of  this  county  is  defired  for  feed  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  is  here  fown  after  wheat  or  turnips,  and 
in  lome  very  light  lands,  it  is  fown  after  the  fecond 
year’s  ley.  After  wheat,  the  feed  time  of  the  latter 
being  finifhed,  and  the  ftubble  trampled  down  with 
bullocks,  the  land  is  ploughed  with  a  fliallow  furrow 
lor  a  winter  fallow  for  barley.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  the  land  is  harrowed  and  crofs-ploughed }  or  if 
it  be  wet,  the  ridges  are  reverfed.  In  April  it  receives 
another  ploughing  lengthwife  ;  and  at  feed  time  it  is 
harrowed,  rolled,  fowed,  and  the  furface  rendered  as 
frnooth  and  level  as  poflible.  After  turnips  the  foil  is 
broken  up  as  fail  as  the  turnips  are  taken  oft’-,  if  early 
in  winter  by  rice-balking,  a  praftice  already  explain¬ 
ed  ;  but  i!  late,  by  a  plain  ploughing.  ]t  is  com¬ 
mon,  if  time  will  permit,  to  plough  three  times  }  the  firft 
fliallow,  the  fecond  full,  and  the  third  a  mean  depth ; 
with  which  laft  the  feed  is  ploughed  in.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  ground  is  ploughed  only  once,  and  the 
feed  fown  above,  but  more  frequently  by  three  ploughr- 
ings,  though,  perhaps,  the  farmer  has  not  above  a 
week  to  perform  them  in.  After  ley,  the  turf  is  ge¬ 
nerally  broken  by  a  winter  fallow,  and  the  foil  treated 
as  after  wheat.  - 

I  his  grain  is  feldom  manured  for,  except  when 
fown  after  ley,  when  it  is  treated  as  wheat.  No 
m&nure  is  requifite  after  turnips  or  wheat,  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  been  manured  for.  If  not,  the  turnip  crop, 
following  immediately,  the  barley  is  left  to  take  its 
chance,  unlefs  the  opportunity  be  embraced  for  win¬ 
ter  marling. 

Little  barley  is  fown  by  the  Norfolk  farmers  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  feed  time  genera  lly 
continues  till  the  middle  of  May ;  though  this  mull  in 
fome  meafure  depend  on  the  feafon  ;  which,  fays 
Mr  Marfhall,  is  more  attended  to  in  Norfolk  than  per¬ 
haps  in  all  the  world  befides,”  In  the  very  backward 
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Culture  of  fpring  of  1782,  barley  was  town  in  June  with  fuccefs. 
particular  No  preparation  is  ufetl.  It  is  all  fown  broadcaft,  and 
almoft  all  under  furrow  $  that  is,  the  furface  having 
been  fmsothed  by  the  harrow  and  roller,  the  feed  is 
lown  and  ploughed  under  with  a  lhallow  furrow 5  but  if 
the  iealon  be  wet,  and  the  foil  cold  and  heavy,  it  is 
iometimes  fown  above  ;  but,  if  the  fpring  be  forward, 
and  the  laft  piece  ot  turnips  eaten  off  late,  the  ground 
is  Iometimes  obliged  to  be  ploughed  only  once,  and  to 
be  iowu  above  ;  though  in  this  cafe  Mr  Marfhall  thinks 
it  the  mod  eligible  management,  inllead  of  turning  over 
the  whole  thicknefs  ot  the  foil,  to  two-furrow  it,  and 
low  between.  'Ibis  is  done  by  only  fkimming  the  fur- 
lace  with  the  firft  plough,  lowing  the  feed  upon  this, 
overing  it  with 
fecond  plough, 
iufficient  for  an  acre. 

The  barley,  as  well  as  the  wheat,  in  Norfolk,  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  ftand  till  very  ripe.  It  is  univerfally  mown 
into  lwath,  with  a  imall  bow  fixed  at  the  heel  of  the 
feythe.  If  it  receive  wet  in  the  fwath  in  this  countv, 
it  is  not  turned,  but  lifted ;  that  is,  the  heads  or  ears 
are  railed  from  the  ground,  either  with  a  fork  or  the 
teeth  oi  a  rake,  thereby  admitting  the  air  underneath 
the  fwaths  ;  which  will  not  fall  down  again  to  the 
ground  io  clofe  as  before,  fo  that  the  air  has  free  ac- 
cefs  to  the  under  lide  ;  and  this  method  of  lifting  is 
luppoled  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  turning,  which 
requires  more  labour,  befides  breaking  and  ruffling  the 
270  fwaths. 

In  the  t  ale  In  the  \  ale  of  Gloucefter  the  quantity  of  barley  cul- 
rrfGloucef-  tivated  is  very  inconfiderable  ;  the  only  fpecies  is  the 
common  long-eared  barley,  hordcum  zeocriton.  In  this 
county  the  grain  we  fpeak  of  is  ufed,  on  the  every 
year’s  lands,  as  a  cleanfing  crop.  It  is  fown  very  late, 
viz.  in  the  middle  or  end  oi  May  ;  fometimes  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  even  the  middle  of  June.  The  realon  of 
this  is,  that  the  people  of  the  \  ale  think,  that  if  a  week 
or  ten  days  of  fine  weather  can  be  had  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  harrowing  out  couch,  and  if  after  this  a  full 
crop  of  barley  lucceed,  elpecially  if  it  lliould  fortunate¬ 
ly  take  a  reclining  pofture,  the  bufinefs  of  fallowing  is 
efledhially  done,  infomuch  that  the  foil  is  cleaned  to  a 
Iufficient  degree  to  lafl  for  a  number  of  years.  A  great 
quantity  of  feed  is  made  ufe  of,  viz.  from  three  to 
four  bufliels  to  an  acre  j  under  the  idea,  that  a  full 
crop  of  barley,  efpecially  if  it  lodge,  fmothers  all  kinds 
of  weeds,  couch-grais  itielf  not  excepted.  Our  author 
acknowledges  this  effedt  in  fome  degree,  but  does  not 
recommend  the  practice.  “  If  the  land  (fays  he)  be 
tolerably  clean,  and  the  fealon  favourable,  a  barley 
lallow  may  no  doubt  be  of  effential  fervice.  But.  there 
is  not  one  year  in  five  in  which  even  land  which  is  to¬ 
lerably  clean  can  be  fown  in  feafon,  and  at  the  fame 
time  be  much  benefited  by  it  for  future  crops.”  The 
barley  in  this  county  is  all  hand-weeded.  It  is  harveft- 
td  loole,  mown  with  the  naked  lcythc,  lies  in  fwath 
till  the  day  of  carrying,  and  is  cocked  with  common 
hay  forks.  The  medium  produce  is  three  quarters  per 
acre.  Its  quality  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  lull  bar¬ 
ley. 

I  he  common  long-eared  fpecies  is  fown  among  the 
Cotlwold  hills.  It  is  town  in  the  latter  end  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April,  in  the  quantity  of  three  bufliels 
to  an  acre,  producing  from  20  bufliels  to  four  quarters 
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to  an  acre  ;  “  which,  fays  our  author,  is  a  low  produce. 

It  muff  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  produce  is  from 
land  deficient  in  tillage ;  and  that  barley  delights  in  a 
fine  pulverous  tilth.” 

In  the  midland  diftridt  they  cultivate  two  fpecies  of[n  tb^mid- 
barley,  viz.  the  •zeocriton  or  common  long-eared,  and  land  di- 
the  dijlichon  or  fprat  barley  •,  the  latter  not  being  of 
more  than  50  years  Handing,  but  the  former  of  much 
older  date.  The  fprat  is  the  more  hardy,  and  requires 
to  be  more  early  fown  ;  but  the  long  ear  yields  the 
better  produce.  It  lucceeds  wheat  and  turnips  :  but 
on  the  ftrong  lands  of  this  diftridt,  the  crop  after  wheat 
is  much  lefs  productive,  as  well  as  lefs  certain,  than  af¬ 
ter  turnips  :  which  circumftance  is  likewife  obferved  in 
Norfolk.  It  is  fometimes  alio  fown  with  fuccefs  upon 
turf.  YY  hen  lown  after  wheat,  the  foil  is  winter  fal¬ 
lowed  by  three  ploughings  ;  the  firfl  lengthwife  in  No¬ 
vember  ;  the  fecond  acrofs  in  March  ;  the  laft,  which 
is  the  leed-ploughing,  lengthwife.  Between  the  two 
laft  ploughings  the  foil  is  harrowed,  and  the  twitch  fha- 
ken  out  with  forks  5  after  which  it  is  left  loofe  and 
light  to  die  upon  the  furface,  without  being  either 
burnt  or  carried  oft.  After  turnips  the  foil  has  com¬ 
monly  three  ploughings  •,  the  realon  of  which  is,  that 
the  turnips  being  commonly  folded  off  with  Iheep,  the 
foil,  naturally  of  a  clofe  texture,  receives  a  ftill  greater 
degree  of  coinpacfncfs,  which  it  is  proper  to  break 
down,  to  render  it  porous.  The  feed  time  is  the  two 
laft  weeks  of  April  and  the  firft  of  May  ;  from  two 
bufhels  and  a  half  to  three  bufliels  an  acre,  fometimes 
even  as  much  as  four  bufliels  :  the  produce  very  great, 
fometimes  as  high  as  feven  or  even  eight  quarters  an 
acre  5  but  the  medium  may  be  reckoned  from  four  to 
four  and  a  half  quarters.  Mr  Marfhall  remarks,  that  Culture  of 
the  culture  of  barley  is  extremely  difficult.  “  Some-  barley  diffi- 
thing,  fays  he,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  foil,  muchcu*t- 
on  the  preparation,  much  on  the  feafon  of  lowing,  and 
much  on  harvefting.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
deemed,  of  corn  crops,  the  moft  difficult  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  certainty. 

In  \  orkfliire  there  are  four  kinds  of  barley  culti-  In  York- 
vated,  viz.  the  zeocriton  or  long-eared  ;  the  dijlichon  dure, 
or  fprat ;  the  vulgare,  big,  four-rowed  or  fpring  bar¬ 
ley  ;  and  the  hexajlichon ,  fix-rowed  or  fpring  barley. 

The  firft  and  third  forts  are  principally  cultivated  ;  the 
winter  barley  is  as  yet  new  to  the  diftridt.  Battledoor 
barley  was  formerly  very  common,  but  is  now  almoft 
entirely  difufed.  Mr  Marfhall  obferves,  that  lefs  than 
a  century  ago,  barley  was  not  faleable  until  it  was  malt¬ 
ed  j  there  were  neither  nlaltftcrs  nor  public  houfes,  but 
every  farmer  malted  his  own  grain,  or  fold  it  to  a 


neighbour  who  had  a  malt  kiln.  Brakes  cut  from  the 
neighbouring  commons  were  the  fuel  commonly  ufed 


upon  this  occafion  ;  and  a  certain  day  for  cutting  them 
was  fixed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  from  taking  more 
than  his  lliare.  The  cafe  is  now  totally  reverfed,  even 
public  malt-houfes  being  unknown,  and  the  bufinefs 
of  malting  entirely  performed  by  maltfters,  who  buy 
the  barley  from  the  farmer,  and  fell  him  what  malt  he 
may  want  for  his  family. 

To  give  fome  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  grain,  Importance 
we  fliall  here  ftate  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which  of  barley  te 
the  public  draws  from  an  acre  of  land  when  cultivated  ,*le  reTe* 
for  barley,  independent  altogether  of  the  profits  reaped  UU'" 
from  it  by  the  landlord  and  tenant.  Suppofing  an 
3  D  2  acre 
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Culture  of  acre  to  produce  eight  Lolls  of  barley,  and  the  whole 
particular  to  be  made  into  ordinary  i'mall  beer,  the  taxes  paid  by 
Plants.  thus  in  1802. 


8  bolls  of  barley  made  into  malt,  allowing 
7  bulliels  per  boll,  at  is.  7^d.  per  bulliel 
of  malt  duty.  - 

The  whole  may  produce  40  barrels  of  fniall 
beer,  the  duty  upon  each  of  which  is  2s. 

Borough  impoft,  which  is  impofed  in  Scot¬ 
land,  but  not  in  England,  at  is.  3d.  per 
barrel  - 


L. 


s. 


d. 
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,  4.  Buck-Wheat. 

Culture  of  The  ufes  of  this  plant  have  already  been  fuffici- 
ently  noticed.  It  delights  in  a  mellow  iandy  foil  5  but 
fucceeds  well  in  any  dry  loofe  healthy  land,  and  mo¬ 
derately  fo  in  a  free  loamy  Hone  brath.  A  ftiff  clay 
is  its  averfion,  and  it  is  entirely  labour  loll  to  fow 
it  in  wet  poachy  ground.  The  proper  feafon  for  low¬ 
ing  is  from  the  lail  week  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June.  It  has  been  Town,  however,  fo  early  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  and  fo  late  as  the  22d  of  Julv,  by 
way  of  experiment ;  but  the  latter  was  rather  extreme 
to  be  cliofen,  and  the  former  was  in  danger  from  froft. 
In  an.  experiment  upon  a  fmall  piece  of  ground,  the 
grain  of  two  different  crops  was  brought  to  maturity 
in  the  l'ummer  1787. — After  fpring  feedings,  a  crop 
of  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  or  vetches,  there  w  ill  be  fuf- 
ficient  time  to  fow  the  land  with  buck-wheat.  Pro¬ 
bably,  in  hot  dry  funimers,  a  crop  of  vetches  might  even 
be  mown  for  hay  early  enough  to  introduce  a.  crop  of 
this  grain  after  it. 

I11  the  year  1780,  about  fevtn  acres  of  a  fandy  foil 
on  Briflington  common  (f),  having  been  firft  tolerably 
well  cleanfed  from  brambles,  furze,  &c.  received  one 
ploughing.  To  reduce  the  irregularities  of  the  furface, 
it  was  rolled  j  and  on  the  9th  of  June  in  that  year, 
twro  bulhels  and  a  half  of  buck-wheat  per  acre  fown, 
the  ground  rolled  again  without  harrowing. 

Advanta-  The  vegetation  appeared  in  five  or  fix  days,  as  is 
ges  of  this  conllantly  the  cafe,  be  the  weather  wet  or  dry.  The 
cropping,  growth  was  fo  rapid,  that  the  fern,  with  which  this 
land  greatly  abounded,  was  completely  kept  under. 
About  the  middle  of  September  the  crop  was  mown  ; 
hut  by  reafon  of  a  great  deal  of  rain  about  that  time, 
it  was  not  fecured  until  the  beginning  of  06lober  ; 
hence  a  lofs  of  a  great  part  of  the  grain  by  fhedding, 
as  well  as  fome  eaten  by  birds.  However,  there  were 
faved  about  24  Winchefter  bulliels  per  acre  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  its  long  expofure  to  the  weather,  received 
no  fort  of  damage,  only  perhaps  that  the  linell  and  moll 
perfedt  grain  was  the  firll  to  fall  from  the  plant.  The 
ground  after  this  had  alrooll  the  appearance  of  a  fallow, 
and  was  immediately  ploughed. 

When  it  had  lain  a  moderate  time  to  meliorate,  and 
to  receive  the  influences  of  the  atmofphere,  it  was  har¬ 
rowed,  fown  with  Lammas  wheat,  and  ploughed  in 
under  furrow,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  firll 


ploughing.  Thus  a  piece  of  land,  which  in  the 
month  of  April  was  altogether  in  a  Hate  of  nature,  in 
the  following  November  was  feen  under  a  promifing 
crop  of  what  is  well  ilvled  the  king  of  grain,  and  this 
without  the  aid  of  manure,  or  of  any  very  great  degree 
of  tillage.  Nor  was  the  harvell  by  any  means  defi¬ 
cient  :  for  feveral  perfons  converfant  in  fuch  things  elli- 
mated  the  produce  from  2 6  to  30  bulliels  per  acre. 
As  loon  as  the  wheat  crop  was  taken  off,  the  ground 
had  one  ploughing,  and  on  the  firll  of  September  fol¬ 
lowing  was  fown  with  turnip  feed.  The  turnips  were 
not  large,  but  of  an  herbage  fo  abundant,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  to  fupport  120  ewes  with  their  lambs, 
which  were  fed  on  it  by  folding  four  weeks.  After 
this  it  was  manured  with  a  compolition  of  rotten  dung 
and  natural  earth,  about  20  putt  loads  per  acre,  and 
planted  with  potatoes.  The  crop  lold  for  1 3 81.  be- 
lides  a  confiderable  number  uled  in  the  family,  and  a 
quantity  referved  with  which  ten  acres  were  planted 
the  following  feafon.  The  enfuing  autumn  it  was  again 
fown  with  wheat,  and  produced  an  excellent  crop.  In 
the  lpring  of  1784,  it  was  manured  and  planted  with 
potatoes,  as  in  the  preceding  inllance  the  crop, 
(though  tolerably  good)  by  110  means  equal  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  producing  about  100  lacks  per  acre  only.  In 
fpring  1785,  the  land  was  now  for  a  third  time  under 
a  crop  of  wheat,  it  being  intended  to  try  bow  far  this 
mode  of  alternate  cropping,  one  year  with  potatoes  and 
another  with  wheat,  may  be  carried. 

From  the  1  needs  of  the  preceding  and  other  experi¬ 
ments,  by  Nehemiah  Bartley,  Efq.  of  Briilol,  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  Bath  Society  Papers,  it  would  ieem,  that 
the  culture  of  this  plant  ought  in  many  cafes  to  he 
adopted  inltead  of  a  l'ummer  fallowing  :  for  the  crop 
produced  appears  not  only  to  be  lo  much  clear  gain  in 
refpedl  to  fuch  practice,  but  alfo  affords  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  llraw  for  fodder  and  manure  )  befide  that 
a  l’ummer  fallowing  is  far  from  being  fo  advantageous 
a  preparation  for  a  fucceeding  crop. 

c.  Pease. 
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Peafe  arc  of  two  kinds  ;  the  white  and  the  gray.  Culture  o£ 
The  culti\ation  of  the  latter  only  belongs  to  this  place,  peafe. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  the  gray  kind,  dillinguilhed 
by  their  time  of  ripening.  One  ripens  loon,  and  for 
that  reafon  is  termed  hot  feed :  the  other,  which  is 
flower  in  ripening,  is  termed  cold  feed. 

Peafe,  a  leguminous  crop,  is  proper  to  intervene  be¬ 
tween  two  culmiferous  crops  j  lei’s  for  the  profit  of  a 
peafe  crop  than  for  meliorating  the  ground.  Peafe, 
however,  in  a  dry  feafon,  will  produce  fix  or  feven  bolls 
each  acre  5  but  in  an  ordinary  feafon,  they  feldom 
reach  above  two,  or  two  and  a  half.  Hence,  in  a 
moill  climate,  which  all  the  well  of  Britain  is,  red 
clover  feems  a  more  beneficial  crop  than  peafe  ;  as  it 
makes  as  good  winter  food  as  peafe,  and  can  be  cut 
green  thrice  during  l’ummer. 

A  field  intended  for  cold  feed  ought  to  be  ploughed 
in  October  or  November  ;  and  in  February,  as  loon  as 
the  ground  is  dry,  the  feed  ought  to  be  fown  on  the 
winter  furrow.  A  field  intended  for  hot  feed  ought  to 

be 


(p)  A  very  rough  piece  of  land,  at  that  time  juft  enclofed. 
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Cu'ture  of  be  ploughed  in  March  or  April,  immediately  before 
particular  lowing.  But  if  infefted  with  weeds,  it  ought  to  be  al- 
Plants.  pl0Ughed  in  October  or  November. 

Peafe  laid  a  foot  below  the  furface  will  vegetate ;  but 
the  moft  approved  depth  is  fix  inches  in  light  foil,  and 
four  inches  in  clay  foil  ;  for  which  real’on,  they  ought 
to  be  fown  under  furrow  when  the  ploughing  is  delay¬ 
ed  till  fpring.  Ot  all  grain,  beans  excepted,  they  are 
the  leail  in  danger  of  being  buried. 

Peafe  differ  from  beans,  in  loving  a  dry  foil  and  a 
dry  leafon.  Horfe-hoeing  would  be  a  great  benefit, 
could  it  be  performed  to  any  advantage  ;  but  peafe 
grow  expeditioully,  and  foon  fall  over  and  cover  the 
ground,  which  bars  ploughing.  Horfe-hoeing  has  little 
efleCt  when  the  plants  are  new  fprung  ;  and  when  they 
are  advanced  to  be  benefited  by  that  culture,  their 
length  prevents  it.  Fall  growing  at  the  fame  time  is 
the  cauie  of  their  carrying  fo  little  feed :  the  feed  is 
buried  among  the  leaves  ;  and  the  fun  cannot  penetrate 
to  make  it  grow  and  ripen.  The  only  practicable  re¬ 
medy  to  obtain  grain,  is  thin  fowing ;  but  thick  lowing 
produces  more  ltraw,  and  mellows  the  ground  more. 
Half  a  boll  for  an  Englilh  acre  nfay  be  reckoned  thin 
fowing  ;  three  fi  riots  thick  fowing. 

Notwithllanding  what  is  laid  above,  Mr  Hunter,  a 
noted  larmer  in  Berwicklhire,  began  fome  time  ago  to 
low  all  his  peale  in  drills;  and  never  failed  to  have  great 
crops  ot  corn  as  well  as  of  ftraw.  He  lowed  double 
rows  at  a  foot  interval,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  be¬ 
tween  the  double  rows,  which  admit  horfe-hoeing.  By 
that  method,  he  hid  alio  good  crops  of  beans  on  light 
land. 

Peafe  and  beans  mixed  are  often  fown  together,  in 
order  to  catch  different  lealons.  In  a  moill  leafon,  the 
beans  make  a  good  crop ;  in  a  dry  fealou,  the  peafe. 

The  growth  ot  plants  is  commonly  checked  by 
drought  in  the  month  ol  July  ;  but  promoted  by  rain 
in  Augnll.  in  July,  grafs  is  parched  ;  in  Augull,  it 
recovers  verdure.  Y\  here  peafe  are  fo  far  advanced  in 
the  dry  leafon  as  that  the  leed  begins  to  form,  their 
growth  is  indeed  checked,  but  the  leed  continues  to  fill. 
It  only  in  the  blollom  at  that  ieaion,  their  growth  is 
checked  a  little  ;  but  they  become  vigorous  again  in 
Augull,  and  continue  growing  without  filling  till  Hop¬ 
ped  by  froft.  Hence  it  is,  that  cold  feed,  which  is 
early  lown,  has  the  bell  chance  to  produce  corn :  hot 
feed,  which  is  late  town,  has  the  bell  chance  to  produce 
ftraw. 

The  following  method  is  praCtifed  in  Norfolk,  for 
fowing  peale  upon  a  dry  light  foil,  immediately  opened 
from  pallure.  The  ground  is  pared  with  a  plough  ex¬ 
tremely  thin,  and  eveiy  lod  is  laid  exactly  on  its  back. 
In  every  fod  a  double  row  of  holes  is  made.  A  pea 
dropt  in  every  hole  lodges  in  the  flaved  ground  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  lod,  thrufts  its  roots  horizontally,  and 
has  fuffieient  moiilure.  This  method  enabled  Norfolk 
iarmers,  in  the  barren  year  1 740,  to  furnifh  white  peafe 
579  at  1 2s.  per  boll. 

On  fitting  ]n  the  Bath  papers,  vol.  i.  p.  148.  we  have  an  ac- 
4nlU  111  C0lmt  of  theHnccefs  of  an  experiment  by  Mr  Pavicr 
near  I  aunton,  on  lowing  peale  in  drills.  The  lcale 
on  which  this  experiment  was  made,  however,  being 
fo  Imall,  it  would  perhaps  be  ralli  to  infer  from  it 
what  might  be  the  event  of  planting  a  large  piece 
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of  ground  in  the  fame  manner.  The  {pace  was  only  Cnlture  of 
16  iquare  yards,  but  the  produce  fo  great,  that  by  cal-  particular 
dilating  from  it,  a  llatute  acre  would  yield  6oo,  or  at  -Plants.  ^ 
the  leait  500  pecks  of  green  peafe  at  the  firlt  gathering; 
which,  at  the  high  price  they  bore  at  that  time  in  the 
country  about  Taunton,  viz.  i6d.  per  peck,  would  have 
amounted  to  33I.  6s.  8d.  On  this  the  fociety  obferve, 
that  though  they  doubt  not  the  truth  of  the  calculation, 
they  are  of  opinion,  that  l’ucli  a  quantity  as  500  or  600 
pecks  of  green  peafe  would  immediately  reduce  the 
price  in  any  country  market.  “  If  the  above-mentioned 
crop  (fay  they)  were  fold  only  at  ninepence  per  peck, 
the  farmer  would  be  well  paid  for  his  trouble.”  In  a 
letter  on  the  drill  hufbandry  by  Mr  Whitmore,  for 
which  the  thanks  of  the  fociety  were  returned,  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  drilled  peafe  mull  not  be  fown  too  thin, 
or  they  will  always  be  foul :  and  in  an  experiment  of 
this  kind,  notwithllanding  careful  hoeing,  they  turned 
out  fo  foul,  that  the  produce  was  only  eight  bulhels  to  2S0 
the  acre. — From  an  experiment  related  in  the  5th  vo-  Peafe  mult 
lume  of  the  fame  work,  it  appears  that  peafe,  however, 
meliorating  they  may  be  to  the  ground  at  firft,  will  at  0ften  on 
the  laft  totally  exhaull  it,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  them-  the  fame 
lelves.  In  this  experiment  thev  were  fown  on  the  fame ’l101- 
ipot  for  ten  years  running.  After  the  firft  two  years 
the  crop  became  gradually  lefs  and  lefs,  until  at  lall  the 
feed  would  not  vegetate,  but  became  putrid.  Straw¬ 
berries  were  then  planted  without  any  manure,  and 
yielded  an  excellent  crop.  2Si 

On  the  Norfolk  culture  of  peafe,  MrMarfliall  makes  Mr  Mar- 
two  obl’ervations.  “  Leys  are  feldom  ploughed  more  s.ob' 
than  once  for  peafe  ;  and  the  feed  k  in  general  dibbled  ervaUonSl 
in  upon  the  flag  of  this  one  ploughing.  But  llubbles 
are  in  general  broken  bv  a  winter-fallow  of  three  or 
four  ploughings  ;  the  feed  being  fown  broad-cafl,  and 
ploughed  in  about  three  inches  deep  with  the  laft 
ploughing.” — In  the  ’V  ale  of  Gloucefter  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  by  women,  and  hoed  by  women  and  children,  once, 
twice,  and  fometimes  thrice ;  which  gives  the  crop, 
when  the  loil  is  fufficiently  free  from  root-weeds,  the 
appearance  of  a  garden  in  the  fummer  time,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  plentiful  crop  in  harveft.  The  dillance  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  varies  from  10  to  14  inches,  but  12  may 
be  confidered  as  the  medium  ;  the  dillance  in  the  rows 
two  inches.  In  the  Cheltenham  quarter  of  the  diftriCt, 
they  let  the  peafe  not  in  continued  lines,  but  in  clumps; 
making  the  holes  eight  or  ten  inches  dillant  from  one 
another,  putting  a  number  of  peafe  into  each  hole. 

Thus  the  hoe  has  undoubtedly  greater  freedom  ;  all  the 
diladvantage  is,  that  in  this  cafe  the  foil  is  not  fo  even¬ 
ly  and  fully  occupied  by  the  roots  as  when  they  are  dif- 
poi’ed  in  continued  lines. — In  Yorkfhire  it  is  common  to 
fow  beans  and  gray  peafe  together,  under  the  name  of 
blendings  ;  and  fometimes  fitches  (probably,  fays  Mr 
Marfhall,  a  gigantic  variety  of  the  ervtim  lens )  are 
fown  among  beans.  Such  mixtures  are  found  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  crop,  and  the  different  lpecies  are  ealily  lepa- 
rated  by  the  fieve. 

6.  Beans. 

The  properefl  foil  for  beans  is  a  moift  and  deep  clay, 
but  they  may  alto  be  raifed  upon  all  heavy  foils.  They 
are  cultivated  in  two  ways,  cither  in  the  old  way  by 
broad-call,  or,  according  to  the  more  recent  practice, 

they 
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'  they  are  drilled  in  diftinCt  rows.  Of  each  of  thefe  we 
fliall  give  a  very  fliort  account. 

(  When  the  mode  of  cultivating  beaus  by  broad-caft 
is  adopted,  it  is  to  he  obferved,  that  as  this  grain  is  early 
fown,  the  ground  intended  for  it  fhould  be  ploughed 
before  winter,  to  give  accefs  to  the  froft  and  air  •,  be¬ 
neficial  in  all  foils,  and  neceffary  in  a  clay  foil.  Take 
the  firft  opportunity  after  January,  when  the  ground  is 
dry,  to  lool’en  the  foil  with  the  harrow  firft  defcribed, 
till  a  mould  be  brought  upon  it.  Sow  the  feed,  and 
cover  it  with  the  fecond  harrow.  The  third  will  fmooth 
the  furface,  and  cover  the  feed  equally.  Thefe  har¬ 
rows  make  the  very  heft  figure  in  fowing  beans  :  which 
ought  to  be  laid  deep  in  the  ground,  not  lefs  than  fix 
inches.  In  clay  foil,  the  common  harrows  are  altoge¬ 
ther  infufficient.  The  foil,  which  has  relied  long  after 
ploughing,  is  rendered  compact  and  folid :  the  common 
harrows  Ikim  the  furface  :  the  leed  is  not  covered",  and 
the  firft  hearty  lhower  of  rain  lays  it  above  ground. 
Where  the  farmer  overtakes  not  the  ploughing  after 
harveft,  and  is  reduced  to  plough  immediately  before 
fowing,  the  plough  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  the  firft  har¬ 
row,  and  the  other  two  will  complete  the  work.  But 
the  labour  of  the  firft  harrow  is  ill  faved  ;  as  the  plough- 
ingbefore  winter  is  a  fine  preparation,  not  only  for  beans, 
but  for  grain  of  every  kind.  If  the  ground  ploughed 
before  winter  happen  by  fuperfluity  of  moillure  to  cake, 
the  firft  harrow  going  along  the  ridges,  and  crofting 
them,  will  loofen  the  l’urface,  and  give  accefs  to  the  air 
for  drying.  As  foon  as  the  ground  is  dry,  low  with¬ 
out  delaying  a  moment.  If  rain  happen  in  the  interim, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  patience  till  a  dry  day  or  two 
come. 

Carfe  clay,  ploughed  before  winter,  feldom  fails  to 
cake.  Upon  that  account,  a  fecond  ploughing  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  before  fowing  :  which  ought  to  be  performed 
with  an  ebb  furrow,  in  order  to  keep  the  froft-mould 
as  near  the  furface  as  poffible.  To  cover  the  feed  with 
the  plough  is,  with  regard  to  this  as  well  as  other  grain, 
expreffed  by  the  phrafe  tojow  under  furrow .  The  clods 
railed  in  this  ploughing  are  a  fort  of  a  fhelter  to  the 
young  plants  in  the  chilly  lpring  months. 

The  foregoing  method  will  anfvver  for  loam.  And 
as  for  a  fandy  or  gravelly  foil,  it  is  altogether  improper 
for  beans. 

Previous  to  the  year  1770 ,  beans  were  feldom  fown 
in  Scotland,  unlefs  upon  the  very  rich  clays ;  hut  fince 
that  time,  by  adopting  the  'plan  of  railing  them  in 
drills,  or  diftinCt  rows,  they  have  been  fuccefsfully  cul¬ 
tivated  upon  all  the  heavy  loams,  and  in  many  farms 
they  now  conftitute  a  regular  branch  of  rotation.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  beans  are  conllantly  drilled  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  from  20  to  27  inches.  Of  thefe  modes,  the 
laft  is  the  moft  prevalent,  becaufe  it  admits  the  ground 
to  be  ploughed  with  a  horfe,  in  the  moft  fuffieient  man¬ 
ner.  Very  little  hand-hoeing  is  given  ;  nor  is  it  required, 
as  the  kind  of  land  which  is  belt  adapted  for  their 
growth,  and  upon  which  they  are  commonly  fown,  has 
not  naturally  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  an¬ 
nual  weeds,  and  fine  crops  of  wheat  generally  follow, 
provided  due  attention  has  been  given  to  working  the 
bean  crop.  The  neceffity  of  fummer  fallow,  which  the 
prefent  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  lofs  of  a  year’s 
crop,  render  an  expenfive  affair  to  the  farmer,  is  con- 
fequently  much  leffened  :  for  if  land  is  once  thoroughly 
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cleaned,  and  afterwards  kept  in  an  alternate  courfe  of  Culture  oi 
leguminous  and  culmiferous  crops,  it  will  remain  in  good  particular 
order  for  a  confiderable  number  of  years.  ^*allt?' 

As  beans  delight  in  a  moift  foil,  and  have  no  end 
of  growing  in  a  moift  feafon,  they  cover  the  ground 
totally  when  fown  broad-caft,  keep  in  the  dew,  and  ex¬ 
clude  the  fun  and  air :  the  plants  grow  to  a  great 
height  •,  but  carry  little  feed,  and  that  little  not  well 
ripened.  This  difplays  the  advantage  of  drilling  5  which 
gives  free  accefs  to  the  fun  and  air,  dries  the  ground, 
and  affords  plenty  of  ripe  feed. 

II.  Plants  Cultivated  for  Roots. 

1.  Potatoes. 

Thefe,  next  to  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  crop  moft  generally  ufeful  for  the 
huibandman  •,  affording  not  only  a  moft  excellent  food 
for  cattle,  but  for  the  human  lpecies  all'o  ;  and  they  are 
perhaps  the  only  fubftitute  that  could  be  uied  for  bread  2sj.’ 
with  any  probability  of  l'uccefs.  In  the  anfwer  by  Dr  Are  not 
Till’ot  to  M.  Linguet  already  mentioned,  the  former  prejudicial 
objects  to  the  conftant  ufe  of  them  as  food ;  not  becaufe 
they  are  pernicious  to  the  body,  but  becaufe  they  hurt 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.  He  owns,  that  thole  who 
eat  maize,  potatoes,  or  even  millet,  may  grow  tall  and 
acquire  a  large  fize  j  but  doubts  if  any  fuch  ever  pro¬ 
duced  a  literary  work  of  merit.  It  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means  appear,  that  the  very  general  ufe  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  our  own  country  has  at  all  impaired  either  the 
health  of  body  or  vigour  of  mind  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  quell  ion  then,  as  they  have  already  been  Ihown  to 
he  an  excellent  food  for  cattle,  comes  to  be  merely 
with  regard  to  the  profit  of  cultivating  them  ;  and  this 
l'eems  already  to  be  fo  well  determined  by  innumerable 
experiments,  as  well  as  by  the  general  praCtice  of  the 
country,  that  no  room  appears  left  for  doubt. 

The  choice  of  foil  is  not  of  greater  importance  in  Genera! 
any  other  plant  than  in  a  potato.  This  plant  in  clay  culture 
foil,  or  in  rank  black  loam  lying  low  without  ventila¬ 
tion,  never  makes  palatable  food.  In  a  gravelly  or 
fandy  foil,  expoled  to  the  fun  and  free  air,  it  thrives  to 
perfection,  and  has  a  good  relifti.  But  a  rank  black 
loam,  though  improper  to  raife  potatoes  for  the  table, 
produces  them  in  great  plenty  ;  and  the  produCt  is,  as 
already  obferved,  a  palatable  food  for  horned  cattle, 
hogs,  and  poultry. 

The  fpade  is  a  proper  inftrument  for  raifing  a  fmall 
quantity,  or  for  preparing  corners  or' other  places  inac- 
ceftble  to  the  plough  j  but  for  raifing  potatoes  in  quan¬ 
tities,  the  plough  is  the  only  inftrument. 

As  two  great  advantages  of  a  drilled  crop  are,  to 
deftroy  weeds,  and  to  have  a  fallow  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  crop,  no  judicious  farmer  will  think  of  raifing 
potatoes  in  any  other  way.  In  September  or  October, 
as  foon  as  that  year’s  crop  is  removed,  let  the  field  have 
a  roufing  furrow,  a  crofs-braking  next,  and  then  be 
cleared  of  weeds  by  the  cleaning  harrow.  Form  it  into 
three-feet  ridges,  in  that  ftate  to  lie  till  April,  which 
is  the  proper  time  for  planting  potatoes.  Crofs-brake 
it,  to  raife  the  furrows  a  little.  Then  lay  well  digefted 
horfe-dung  along  the  furrows,  upon  which  lay  the  roots 
at  eight  inches  dillance.  Cover  up  thefe  roots  with 
the  plough,  going  once  round  every  row.  This  makes 
a  warm  bed  for  the  potatoes  5  hot  dung  below,  and 
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a  loofe  covering  above,  that  admits  every  ray  of  the 
fun.  As  loon  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  go 


round  every  row  a  fecond  time  with  the  plough,  which 
”  •'  will  lay  upon  the  plants  an  additional  inch  or  two  of 
mould,  and  at  the  fame  time  bury  all  the  annuals  ;  and 
this  will  complete  the  ploughing  of  the  ridges.  When 
the  potatoes  are  fix  inches  high,  the  plough,  with  the 
deepeft  furrow,  mull  go  twice  along  the  middle  of  each 
interval  in  oppofite  directions,  laying  earth  firft  to  one 
row,  and  next  to  the  other.  And  to  perform  this  work, 
a  plough  with  a  double  mouldboard  will  be  more  ex¬ 
peditious.  But  as  the  earth  cannot  be  laid  clofe  to 
the  roots  by  the  plough,  the  l'pade  muft  fucceed,  with 
which  four  inches  of  the  plants  muft  be  covered,  leav¬ 
ing  little  more  but  the  tops  above  ground;  and  this 
operation  will  at  the  fame  time  bury  all  the  weeds  that 
have  fprung  fince  the  former  ploughing.  What  weeds 
arife  after  muft  be  pulled  up  with  the  hand.  A  hoe 
is  never  to  be  ufed  here:  it  cannot  go  fo  deep  as  to 
deftroy  the  weeds  without  cutting  the  fibres  of  the 
plants;  and  if  it  Ikim  the  furface,  it  only  cuts  oil’  the 
heads  of  the  weeds,  and  does  not  prevent  their  pulhing 
iS<S  again. 

Particular  In  the  Bath  Society  Papers,  we  have  the  following 
methods,  practical  obfervations  on  the  culture  and  ufe  of  pota¬ 
toes,  given  as  the  refult  of  various  experiments  made 
for  five  years  fucceffively  on  that  valuable  root,  the 
growth  of  which  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged. 

When  the  potato  crop  has  been  the  only  objeCt  in 
view,  the  following  method  is  the  moll  eligible. 

The  land  being  well  pulverized  by  two  or  three  good 
harrowings  and  ploughings,  is  then  manured  with  1 5 
or  20  cart  loads  of  dung  per  acre,  before  it  receives  its 
laft  earth.  Then  it  is  thrown  into  what  the  Suffolk 
farmers  call  the  trench  balk ,  which  is  narrow  and  deep 
ridge-work,  about  15  inches  from  the  centre  of  one 
ridge  to  the  centre  of  the  other.  Women  and  children 
drop  the  fets  in  the  bottom  of  every  furrow  r  5  inches 
apart ;  men  follow  and  cover  them  with  large  hoes,  a 
foot  in  width,  pulling  the  mould  down  fo  as  to  bury 
the  fets  five  inches  deep ;  they  muft  receive  two 
three  hand-hoeings,  and  be  kept  free  from  weeds ;  al 
ways  obferving  to  draw  the  earth  as  much  as  poilible 
to  the  ftems  of  the  young  plants.  By  repeated  trials, 
the  firft  or  fecond  week  in  April  is  found  the  moll  ad¬ 
vantageous  time  for  planting. 

In  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber,  when  the  haulm  becomes  withered,  they  fliould  be 
ploughed  up  with  a  ftrong  double-breafted  plough. 

The  workman  muft  be  cautioned  to  let  his  plough  very 
deep,  that  he  may  ftrike  below  all  the  potatoes,  to  a- 
void  damaging  the  crop.  The  women  who  pick  them 
up,  if  not  carefully  attended  to,  will  leave  many  in  the 
ground,  which  will  prove  detrimental  to  any  l'uccceding 
corn,  whether  wheat  or  barley.  To  avoid  which  in¬ 
convenience,  let  the  land  be  harrowed,  and  turn  the 
fwine  in  to  glean  the  few  that  may  be  left  by  their  ne¬ 
gligence. 

By  this  method,  the  fets  will  be  15  fquare  inches 
from  each  other;  it  will  take  18  bulhcls  to  plant  an 
acre :  and  the  produce,  if  on  a  good  mixed  loamy  foil, 
will  amount  to  300  Imfhels. 

If  the  potatoes  are  grown  as  a  preparation  for  wheat, 
it  is  preferable  to  have  the  rows  two  feet  two  inches 
from  each  other,  hand-hoeing  only  the  fpace  from  plant  ing  them  more  extenfively  ufeful. 
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to  plant  in  each  row;  then  turning  a  finall  furrow  from 
the  inlide  of  each  row  by  a  common  light  plough,  and 
afterwards,  with  a  double-breafted  plough  with  one  ^ants- 
horfe,  fplit  the  ridge  formed  by  the  firft  ploughing  v 
thoroughly  to  clean  the  intervals.  This  work  lhould 
not  be  done  too  deep  the  firft  time,  to  avoid  burying 
the  tender  plants  ;  hut  the  laft  earth  fliould  be  plough¬ 
ed  as  deep  as  poffible  :  and  the  clofer  the  mould  is 
thrown  to  the  ftems  of  the  plants,  the  mere  advanta¬ 
geous  it  will  prove.  Thus  15  bufliels  will  plant  an  acre, 
and  the  produce  will  be  about  300  bufliels ;  but  the 
land,  by  the  fummer  ploughings,  will  be  prepared  to 
receive  feed  wheat  immediately,  and  almoft  enfure  a 
plentiful  crop.  2g7 

The  potato  fets  fliould  be  cut  a  week  before  plant-  To  prevent 
ing,  with  one  or  two  eyes  to  each,  and  the  pieces  not tIle  S™1’- 
very  fmall ;  two  bufliels  of  frelli-llaked  lime  fliould  be 
fown  over  the  furface  of  the  land  as  foon  as  planted, 
which  will  effectually  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  grub. 

The  expence  attending  an  acre  of  potatoes  well  cul-  * 

tivated  in  the  firft  method,  fuppofing  the  rent  20  fliil- 
lings,  tithe  and  town  charges  rather  high  (as  in  Suf¬ 
folk),  taking  up,  and  every  thing  included,  will  be  a- 
bout  fix  pounds.  In  the  laft  method,  it  would  be  fome- 
what  reduced. 

“  When  predile&ions  for  old  cuftoms  are  fubdued 
(adds  the  author),  I  hope  to  fee  the  potato  admitted  in 
the  conftant  courfe  of  crops  bv  every  fpirited  hufband- 
man.  The  moft  beneficial  effedds  will,  I  am  certain, 
accrue  from  fuch  a  fyftem.  The  advantages  in  my 
neighbourhood  are  apparent ;  I  cultivated  and  fed  my 
own  children  upon  them,  and  my  poorer  neighbours 
fenfibly  followed  the  example.  A  great  proportion  of 
every  cottager’s  garden  is  now  occupied  by  this  root, 
and  it  forms  a  principal  part  of  their  diet.  Potatoes 
are  cheap  and  excellent  fubftitutes  for  peafe  in  foups  and 
broths,  allowing  double  the  quantity.  2s$ 

“  Although  it  is  nearly  a  tranfcript  of  the  direftions  A  cheap 
given  by  a  very  ingenious  author,  yet  I  flja.ll  take  the  preparation 
liberty  of  inferring  a  receipt  for  making  a  potato-foup, lor  t,lc 


or  which  I  have  weekly  diftributed  among  the  poor  to 


poor. 


their  great  relief. 


An  ox’s  head 
Two  pecks  of  potatoes 
Quarter  of  a  peck  of  onions 
Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fait 
An  ounce  and  a  half  of  pepper 


2 

o 

o 

o 

o 


d. 

9 

6 

3 

1 

3 


Total  3  10 

Ninety  pints  of  water  to  be  boiled  with  the  above  in¬ 
gredients  on  a  flow  fire  until  reduced  to  60,  which  re¬ 
quires  one  peck  of  coals,  value  threepence.  I  have  ad¬ 
ded  the  expence  of  every  article,  according  to  their 
prices  with  me,  that  gentlemen  may  clearlv  perceive  at 
how  eafy  a  rate  they  can  feed  60  of  their  poor  neigh¬ 
bours.  I  find  from  experience,  a  pint  of  this  foup,  with 
a  fmall  piece  of  the  meat,  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  a  hear¬ 
ty  working  man  with  a  good  meal.  If  vegetables  are 
plentiful,  forae  of  every  iort  may  be  added,  with  a  few 
fweet  herbs. 

“  I  hope  my  inferting  the  above  will  not  be  efteem- 
ed  improper ;  though  fomewhat  deviating  from  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  potatoes,  it  may  polliblv  he  a  means  of  rendcr- 
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Culture  of  A  premium  having  been  offered  by  the  above-men- 
paitieular  tioned  fociety  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  by  far- 
Plants.  mers,  &e.  whofe  rent  does  not  exceed  40I.  per  annum, 
the  following  methods  were  communicated,  bv  which 
thofe  who  have  only  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  may  obtain 
2Sp  a  plentiful  crop. 

Methods  of  Firll,  then,  the  earth  fhould  be  dug  12  inches  deep, 
cultivating  ;f  the  foil  will  allow  of  it  ;  after  this,  a  hole  lliould  be 
fmall°f  ots'1  °Penet*  about  fix  inches  deep,  horfe  dung  or  long  litter 
1  ’  fhould  be  put  therein  about  three  inches  thick  ;  this 

hole  fhould  not  be  more  than  1 2  inches  in  diameter ; 
upon  this  dung  or  litter  a  potato  fhould  be  planted 
whole,  upon  which  a  little  more  dung  fhould  be  call, 
and  then  earth  mufl  be  put  thereon.  In  like  manner 
the  whole  plot  of  ground  mufl  be  planted,  taking  care 
that  each  potato  be  at  leafl  16  inches  apart ;  and  when 
the  young  flioots  make  their  appearance,  they  fhould 
have  frefh  mould  drawn  round  them  with  a  hoe  ;  and 
if  the  tender  fhoots  are  covered,  it  will  prevent  the  froft 
from  injuring  them  :  they  fhould  again  be  earthed  when 
the  flioots  make  a  fecond  appearance,  but  not  be  co¬ 
vered,  as  in  all  probability  the  feafon  will  then  be  lefs 
fevere.  A  plentiful  fupply  of  mould  lliould  be  given 
them,  and  the  perfon  who  performs  this  bulinefs  lliould 
never  tread  upon  the  plant,  or  the  hillock  that  is  railed 
round  it  ;  as  the  lighter  the  earth  is,  the  more  room 
the  potato  will  have  to  expand.  From  a  lingle  root 
thus  planted,  very  near  40  pounds  weight  of  large  pota¬ 
toes  were  obtained,  and  from  almoil  every  other  root 
upon  the  fame  plot  of  ground  from  15  to  20  pounds 
weight;  and  except  the  foil  be  flony  or  gravelly,  10 
pounds  or  half  a  peck  of  potatoes  may  almoil  always  be 
obtained  from  each  root,  by  purfuing  the  foregoing  me¬ 
thod.  But  note,  cuttings  or  fmall  lets  will  not  do  for 
2;)0  this  purpofe. 

Methods  of  The  fecond  method  will  fuit  the  indolent,  or  thofe 
culture  a-  who  have  not  time  to  dig  their  ground  ;  and  that  is, 
finaUfarms  'v^ere  wee<^s  much  abound  and  have  not  been  cleared 
in  the  winter,  a  trench  may  be  opened  in  a  llraight 
line  the  whole  length  of  the  ground,  and  about  6  inches 
deep  :  in  this  trench  the  potatoes  lliould  be  planted 
about  ten  inches  apart  ;  cuttings  or  fmall  potatoes  will 
do  for  this  method.  hen  they  are  laid  in  the  trench, 
the  WGeds  that  arc  on  the  furface  may  be  pared  off  on 
each  fide  about  ten  inches  from  it,  and  be  turned  upon 
the  plants  :  another  trench  lliould  then  be  dug,  and  the 
mould  that  comes  out  of  it  turned  carefully  on  the 
weeds.  It  mufl  not  be  forgot,  that  each  trench  lliould 
be  regularly  dug,  that  the  potatoes  may  be  throughout 
the  plot  10  or  12  inches  from  each  other.  This  flo- 
venly  method  will  in  general  raife  more  potatoes,  than 
can  lie  produced  by  digging  the  ground  twice,  and  dib¬ 
bling  in  the  plants  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  the  weeds 
lighten  the  foil,  and  give  the  roots  room  to  expand. 
They  lliould  be  twice  hoed,  and  earthed  up  in  rows. 
And  here  note,  that  if  cut  potatoes  are  to  be  planted, 
every  cutting  fliould  have  two  eyes,  for  though  fewer 
fets  will  be  obtained,  there  will  be  a  greater  certainty 
of  a  crop,  as  one  eye  often  fails  or  is  dellroyed  by 
grubs  in  the  earth. 

Where  a  crop  of  potatoes  fails  in  part  (as  will  fome- 
times  be  the  cafe  in  a  dry  feafon),  amends  may  Hill  be 
jnade  by  laying  a  little  dung  upon  the  knots  of  the 
flraw  or  haulm  of  thofe  potatoes  that  do  appear,  and 
covering  them  with  mould  :  each  knot  or  joint  thus 
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ordered  will,  if  the  weather  prove  wet  afterwards,  pro-  Culture  of 
duce  more  potatoes  than  the  original  roots.  particular 

From  the  fmallefl  potatoes  planted  whole,  from  four  Plants, 
to  fix  pounds  at  a  root  were  obtained,  and  fome  of  the 
fingle  potatoes  weighed  near  two  pounds.  Thefe  were 
dug  in  as  before  mentioned,  in  trenches  where  the 
ground  was  covered  with  weeds,  and  the  foil  was  a  fliff 
loamy  clay. 

A  good  crop  may  be  obtained  by  laying  potatoes  up¬ 
on  turf  at  about  12  or  14  inches  apart,  and  upon  beds 
of  about  fix  feet  wide ;  on  each  fide  of  which  a  trench 
fhould  be  opened  about  three  feet  wide,  and  the  turf 
that  comes  from  thence  fliould  be  laid  with  the  graflV 
fide  downwards  upon  the  potatoes  ;  a  fpit  of  mould 
fliould  next  be  taken  from  the  trenches,  and  be  fpread 
over  the  turf;  and  in  like  manner  the  whole  plot  of 
ground  that  is  defigned  to  be  planted  mull  be  treated. 

And  remark,  that  when  the  young  flioots  appear,  ano¬ 
ther  fpit  of  mould  from  the  trenches  fliould  be  flrewed 
over  the  beds  fo  as  to  cover  the  flioots  :  this  will  prevent 
the  frofl  from  injuring  them,  encourage  them  to  expand, 
and  totally  dellroy  the  young  weeds  ;  and  when  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  a  careful  perfon  may 
turn  the  earth  again  into  the  trepches,  fo  as  to  make 
the  furface  level :  and  it  will  be  right  to  remark,  that 
from  the  fame  ground  a  much  better  crop  of  potatoes 
may  be  obtained  the  following  vear. 

f  or  field  planting,  a  good  (if  not  the  bell)  method  is 
to  dung  the  land,  which  fliould  be  once  ploughed  previ¬ 
ous  thereto  ;  and  when  it  is  ploughed  a  fecond  time,  a 
careful  perfon  fliould  drop  the  potato  plants  before  the 
plough  in  every  third  furrow'  at  about  eight  or  ten  inch¬ 
es  apart.  Plants  that  are  cut  with  two  eyes  are  bell 
tor  this  purpofe.  1  he  reafon  for  planting  them  at  fo 
great  a  dillance  as  every  third  furrow  is,  tliat  when  the 
flioots  appear,  a  horfe-hoe  may  go  upon  the  two  vacant 
furrows  to  keep  them  clean  ;  and  after  they  are  thus 
hoed,  they  fliould  be  moulded  up  in  ridges  ;  and  if  this 
crop  be  taken  up  about  October  or  November,  the  land 
will  be  in  excellent  condition  to  receive  a  crop  of  wheat. 

Bands  that  are  full  of  twitch  or  couch-grals  may  be 
made  clean  by  this  method,  as  the  horfe-hoeing  is  as 
good  as  a  fummer  fallow  ;  and  if,  when  the  potatoes  are 
taken  up,  women  and  children  were  to  pick  out  fuch 
filth,  not  any  traces  of  it  would  remain  ;  and  by  laying 
it  on  heaps  and  burning  it,  a  quantity  of  allies  would 
be  produced  for  manure. 

After  ploughing,  none  fliould  ever  dibble  in  pota¬ 
toes,  as  the  perfons  who  dibble,  plant,  or  hoe  them, 
will  all  tread  the  ground  ;  by  which  means  it  will  be¬ 
come  lo  bound,  that  the  young  fibres  cannot  expand, 
a.s  has  been  already  obferved.  Good  crops  have  in¬ 
deed  been  obtained  by  ploughing  the  land  twice,  and 
dropping  the  plants  in  every  other  furrow,  and  by 
hand-hoeing  and  earthing  them  up  afterwards  as  the 
gardeners  do  peafe ;  but  this  method  is  not  equal  to 
the  other. 

Vacant  places  in  hedge-rows  might  be  grubbed  and 
planted  with  potatoes,  and  a  good  crop  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  as  the  leaves  of  trees,  thorns,  &c.  are  a  good 
manure,  and  will  furprilingly  encourage  their  growth, 
and  gratify  the  wiflies  of  the  planter ;  who  by  cultivat¬ 
ing  fuch  places,  will  then  make  the  moft  of  his  ground, 
and  it  will  be  in  fine  order  to  receive  a  crop  of  coni 
the  following  year. 
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Culture  of  Account  0J  (JIC  culture,  c.vpciiccs ,  and  produce  of  fix  acres 
Plants*  of  potatoes,  being  a  fair  part  of  near J eve  nty  acres, 

v— — v - 1  raifed  by  John  Billingsley,  Fi/'tj.  and  for  which  the 

-91  premium  was  granted  him  in  the  year  1784. 

Method  of 

culture,  &c.  ExFENCES. 

for  which  a  Ploughing  an  out  Hubble  in  Oclober  1783, 

Pr“‘  at  4s.  per  acre  -  -  L.i  4  0 

cd.  Crols-ploughing  in  March  1784  -  140 

Harrowing,  2s.  per  acre  -  -  -  0120 

180  cart  loads  of  compoil,  3I.  per  acre  18  o  o 
42  facks  of  feed-potatoes  (each  lack  weigh¬ 
ing  2401b.)  of  the  white  lort  -  10  10  o 

Cutting  the  fets,  6d.  per  lack  -  I  1  O 

Setting  on  ridges  eight  feet  wide,  (leaving  an 
interval  of  two  feet  for  an  alley)  6d.  for 
every  20  yards  -  *  -  10120 

Hoeing,  at  5s.  per  acre  -  -  1  10  o 

•Digging  up  the  two  feet  interval,  and  throw¬ 
ing  the  earth  on  tile  plants,  at  10s.  per  acre  300 
Digging  up  the  crop  at  8d.  for  every  20 

yards  in  length,  the  breadth  being  8  leet  14  6  O 

Labour  and  expence  of  fecuring  in  pits,  wear 
and  tear  of  balkets,  Hraiv,  reed,  Ipikes,  &c. 

1  os.  per  acre  -  -  3  o  o 

Rent  -  -  -  -  -  -  60^0 

Tithe  ------ 


1  10 


Profit 


Produce. 

600  facks  of  beft  potatoes  at  4s. 
1  20  facks  middle-fized,  3s.  6d. 
50  of  fmall,  2s. 

N.  B.  Each  fack  2401b. 
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9 
1 1 


o 

o 


Plants 
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L.146  O  O 
L.I  20  O  O 

-  21  O  O 

5  O  0 

L.146  o  o 

The  field  on  which  the  above  experiment  was  made, 
was  an  out-ftubble  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  it  was  ploughed,  and  left  in  a  rough  Rate  during 
the  winter.  In  April  it  was  crofs-ploughed  and  har¬ 
rowed.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  field  was  marked  out 
into  beds  or  ridges  eight  feet  wide,  leaving  a  Ipace  of 
two  feet  wide  for  an  alley  between  every  two  ridges. 
The  manure  (a  compoil  of  liable  dung,  virgin  earth, 
and  ferapings  of  a  turnpike  road)  was  then  brought  on 
the  land,  and  depolited  in  fmall  heaps  on  the  centre  of 
each  ridge,  in  the  proportion  of  about  thirty  cart-loads 
to  each  acre.  A  trench  was  then  opened  with  a  fpade, 
breadth- way  of  the  ridge,  about  four  inches  deep  ;  in 
this  trench  the  potato  fets  were  placed,  at  the  diltanee 
of  nine  inches  from  each  other  ;  the  dung  was  then 
fpread  in  a  trench  on  the  fets,  and  a  Ipace  or  fplit  of  14 
inches  in  breadth  dug  in  upon  them.  When  the  plants 
were  about  fix  inches  high,  they  were  carefully  hoed, 
and  loon  after  the  two  feet  intervals  between  the  ridges 
were  dug,  and  the  contents  thrown  around  the  young 
plants.  This  refrelhment,  added  to  the  ample  manu¬ 
ring  previoufly  bellowed,  produced  Inch  a  luxuriance 
and  rapidity  of  growth,  that  no  weed  could  ihow  its 
head. 

Belt  me-  T|le  fliortcfl  and  moll  certain  method  of  taking  up 
in  theni*^"  potatoes,  is  to  plough  once  round  every  row  at  the  di- 
fiance  of  four  inches,  removing  the  earth  from  the 
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plants,  and  gathering  up  with  the  hand  all  the  potatoes  Culture  of 
that  appear.  The  dillance  is  made  four  inches,  to  pre-  particular 
vent  cutting  the  roots,  which  are  feldom  found  above  ( 
that  dillance  from  the  row  on  each  fide.  "M  hen  the 
ground  is  thus  cleared  by  the  plough,  raife  the  pota¬ 
toes  w  ith  a  fork  having  three  broad  toes  or  claws  ; 
which  is  better  than  a  fpade,  as  it  does  not  cut  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  potatoes  thus  laid  above  ground  mull  be 
gathered  with  the  hand.  By  this  method  l’carce  a  po¬ 
tato  will  be  left. 

As  potatoes  are  a  comfortable  food  for  the  common  of  preferv. 
people,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  them  all  the  year  ing  them, 
round.  For  a  long  time,  potatoes  in  Scotland  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  kitchen  garden  5  and  after  they  were  planted 
in  the  field,  it  was  not  imagined  at  firll  that  they  could 
be  ufed  after  the  month  of  December.  Of  late  years,  they 
have  been  found  to  anfwer  even  till  midlummer  ;  which 
has  proved  a  great  fupport  to  many  a  poor  family,  as 
thev  are  eafily  cooked,  and  require  neither  kiln  nor 
mill.  But  there  is  no  caufe  for  Hopping  there.  It  is 
eafv  to  preferve  them  till  the  next  crop  :  "W  hen  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  lav  in  the  corner  of  a  barn  a  quan¬ 
tity  that  may  ferve  till  April,  covered  from  froll  with 
dry  llraw  prelfed  down :  bury  the  remainder  in  a  hole 
dug  in  dry  ground,  mixed  with  the  hulks  of  dried  oats, 
fand,  or  the  dry  leaves  of  trees,  over  which  build  a 
flack  of  hay  or  corn.  When  the  pit  is  opened  for 
taking  out  the  potatoes,  the  eyes  of  wdiat  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  pufii  muH  be  cut  out  j  and  this  cargo  will 
ferve  all  the  month  of  June.  To  be  flill  more  certain 
of  making  the  old  crop  meet  the  newr,  the  fetting  of  a 
fmall  quantity  may  be  delayed  till  June,  to  be  taken 
up  at  the  ordinary  time  before  froH.  This  cargo,  hav¬ 
ing  not  arrived  at  full  growth,  will  not  be  io  ready  to 
pufii  as  what  are  fet  in  April. 

If  the  old  crop  happen  to  be  exhauHed  before  the 
new  crop  is  ready,  the  interval  may  be  fupplied  by  the 
potatoes  of  the  new  crop  that  lie  next  the  lurface,  to 
be  picked  up  with  the  hand  j  which,  far  from  hurting 
the  crop,  will  rather  improve  it. 

In  the  Tranfactions  of  the  Society  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  Arts,  a  number  of  experiments  are  related 
by  Mr  Young  on  that  kind  called  the  cluflered  or  hog 
potato,  which  he  llrongly  recommends  as  food  for  the 
poor  in  preference  to  the  kidney  or  other  more  ex- 
penfive  kinds.  The  following  is  the  rclult  of  the  moil 
remarkable  of  his  experiments.  2  . 

In  the  firll  week  of  March  1780,  two  acres  and  a  Mr 
quarter  of  barley  Hubble  were  fown  with  the  cluHer  ^  oung’s 
potato,  which  appeared  on  the  23d  of  May.  A  fliarp^P^^ 
froll  on  the  7th  of  June  turned  them  as  black  as  they  ^  clu 
ufnally  are  by  the  frofis  of  November  and  December. ftcrcd  p<u 
In  time,  however,  they  recovered  •,  and  by  the  end  oftato. 
October  produced  876  bufliels  from  the  2\  acres  j 
which,  when  cleaned,  were  reduced  to  780,  or  350 
bufliels  per  acre :  thus  affording,  when  only  valued  at 
6d.  per  bnfliel,  a  clear  profit  ot  7I.  14s.  4d.  per  acre. 

The  experiment,  however,  in  his  opinion,  would  have 
been  Hill  more  profitable,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumHances  :  1.  The  foil  was  not  altogether 
proper.  2.  The  crop  was  grievoully  injured  by  the 
froll  already  mentioned,  which,  in  our  author’s  opi¬ 
nion,  retarded  the  growth  for  about  fix  weeks.  3.  ’I  lie 
dung  was  not  of  his  own  railing,  but  purchafed  ;  which 
cannot  but  be  fuppofed  to  make  a  great  ditlcrcncc,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  price,  but  Ukcwifc  ot  the  qua- 
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lity,  as  happened  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent.  He  is  of 
opinion,  however,  that  potatoes,  at  leaft  this  kind  ot 
them,  are  an  exhaufting  crop.  Having  fown  the  field 
after  this  large  crop  of  potatoes  with  wheat,  his  neigh- 
hours  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  too  rank  ;  but 
fo  far  was  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  the  wheat 
faowed  not  the  leaft  fign  of  luxuriance,  nor  the  leaft 
fuperiority  over  the  parts  adjacent  which  were  fown 
without  dung.  He  was  willing  to  account  for  this  by 
the  poverty  of  the  dung,  and  the  fevere  cropping 
which  the  ground  had  undergone  while  in  the  poffef- 
fton  of  the  former  tenant.  In  another  experiment, 
however,  in  which  the  ground  had  been  likewife  ex- 
haufted  by  fevere  cropping,  the  fucceeding  crop  ot 
wheat  Showed  no  luxuriance  j  io  that  the  former  iufpi- 
cion  of  the  exhaufting  quality  of  the  duller  potato  was 
rather  confirmed.  The  ground  was  a  fine  turnip 
foam  j  but  though  the  produce  was  even  greater  than 
in  the  former  cafe,  viz.  367  bufliels  from  an  acre,  the 
orofit  was  much  lefs,  viz.  only  4I.  15s.  6d.  An  acre 
of  ley  ground  was  lown  at  the  iatnc  time  with  the  tur¬ 
nip  loam,  hut  the  produce  from  it  was  only  200 
bufliels.  Mr  Young  i'uppoies  that  the  produce  would 
have  been  greater  if  the  potatoes  had  been  planted 
with  an  iron  dibble,  as  the  turf,  in  ploughing,  lay  too 
heavy  upon  the  feed.  A  few  rows  ot  other  potatoes, 
planted  along  with  the  cluflered  kind,  did  not  vege¬ 
tate  at  all  j  which  fhows  that  the  latter  have  a  more 
powerful  vegetative  faculty. 

Having  fuceeeded  fo  well  with  his  experiments  on 
this  kind  of  potato  hitherto,  Mr  Young  determined  to 
try  the  culture  of  them  upon  a  larger  lcale,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  year  1782,  fowed  11  acres  :  hut  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  commit  the  care  of  flowing  them  to  an  ignorant 
labourer,  his  unlkilfulnefs,  together  with  the  exceflive 
cold  and  moifture  of  that  feafon,  fo  diminiilied  the  pro¬ 
duce,  that  he  had  only  a  Single  acre  out  of  the  whole. 
This  produced  18a  bufliels,  which  yielded  of  clear 
profit  4I.  2S.  6d.  From  this  experiment  he  draws  the 
following  conclufions  :  1.  “  ’I hat  the  poor  loam,  on 

which  thel’e  potatoes  were  fown,  will  yield  a  crop  of 
clufter-potatoes,  though  not  ot  any  other  kind.  2.  1  hat 
the  manure  for  potatoes  ought  to  be  carted  and  fpread 
upon  all  foils  inclinable  to  wet  before  the  planting  fea¬ 
fon,  either  in  autumn  preceding,  or  elfe  during  a 
hard  froft.”  In  1783  lie  fuceeeded  Hill  worfe  ;  for  ha¬ 
ving  that  year  fown  three  acres  and  a  hall,  the  profit 
did  not  exceed  1  is.  4d.  per  acre.  The  produce  was  about 
224  bufliels  per  acre.  He  gives  two  reaions  for  the 
failure  of  this  crop:  I.  The  cluttered  potato  thrives 
bell  in  wet  years  ;  but  the  fummer  of  1783  was  dry 
and  hot.  2.  The  fpring  froll,  by  interrupting  the 
hoeing,  not  only  greatly  raifed  the  expences,  but  ve¬ 
ry  much  injured  the  crop  by  encouraging  the  growth 
of  weeds.  Barley  was  fown  after  the  la.lt  crop,  and 
produced  well  :  lo  that  our  author  thinks  the  potatoes 
fleem  to  be  a  better  preparation  lor  fpring  corn  than 
wheat.  Ilis  experiment  in  1784  produced  a  clear 
profit  of  2I.  os.  4d.  ;  the  produce  being  250  bufliels 
per  acre.  Still,  however,  an  error  was  committed,  by 
employing  an  old  man  and  woman  to  cut  the  fets,  by 
whofe  unlkilfulnefs  there  were  many  great  gaps  among 
the  potatoes  as  they  came  up ;  fo  that,  on  the  whole, 
he  reckons  that  he  thus  loft  from  500  to  800  bufhels. 
On  the  whole,  however,  his  opinion  is  favourable  to 
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the  clutter  potato.  “  With  Small  crops  (fays  be),  Culture  of 
and  at  the  low  rate  of  value  which  is  produced  by  con-  particular 
fuming  them  at  home,  they  are  clearly  proved  to  be  a ,  Flants  , 
crop  which  will  pay  the  expence  of  manuring,  and  ve- 
rv  ample  tillage  and  hoeing,  llns  is,  alter  all,  the 
chief  obje£t  ol  modern  huffiandry  ,  for  it  a  man  can 
rely  upon  this  potato  for  the  winter  confumption  for 
his  yard,  in  fattening  or  keeping  hogs,  in  feeding  his 
horfes,  aud  fattening  his  bullocks,  he  has  made  one  of 
the  greateft  acquifitions  that  can  be  defired  ;  fince  lie 
can  do  all  this  upon  land  much  too  ftift  and  wet  for 
turnips  •,  houfes  bis  crops  before  the  winter  rains  come 
on  ;  and  confequently  without  doing  any  of  that  inju¬ 
ry  to  his  land  which  the  turnip  culture  is  known  to  en¬ 
tail,  and  from  which  even  cabbages  are  not  free. 

Thofe  who  know  the  importance  of  winter  food  on  a 
turnip  farm  cannot  but  admit  the  magnitude  of  this  ob¬ 
ject  on  wet  foils.”  >  297 

Mr  Marfliall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  Yorklhire,  Mr  Mar- 
has  fever al  very  intereftiug  remarks  on  the  potato.  Its  r£~ 
varieties,  he  fays,  are  endlefs  and  tranfitory.  The 
rough  {tinned  Ruffian  potato,  which  was  long  a  favour¬ 
ite  of  the  Yorklhire  farmers,  he  is  of  opinion  has  now 
no  longer  an  exiftence,  more  than  many  others  which  29S 
flouriflied  for  a  time.  “  There  is  florae  reafon  to  be-  on  the  curt 
lieve  (lays  be)  that  the  difeaie  which  has  of  late  years 
been  fatal  to  the  potato  crop  in  this  and  in  other  di- 
ftricts,  under  the  name  of  curled  tops,  has  arifen 
from  too  long  a  continuance  of  declining  varieties.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  appears  to  be  an  eftabliflied  opinion 
here,  that  frejh  varieties ,  railed  from  feed,  are  not  liable 
to  that  diieafe.”  Our  author,  however,  does  not  look 
upon  this  to  be  a  faeft  abfolutcly  eftabliflied  :  though 
one  inftance  fell  under  his  obfervation,  in  which  its 
removal  was  in  all  probability  owing  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  varieties.  It  made  its  appearance  between 
40  and  50  years  ago,  and  fpread  in  lome  degree  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  In  lome  places  it  continued  but 
a  lliort  time,  fo  that  its  elfe 61. s  are  almoll  forgotten. 

It  is  leldom  obvious  at  the  firit  coming  up  of  the 
plants  •,  but  attacks  them  as  they  increafe  in  lize  j  the 
entire  top  becoming  dwarfifli  and  flirivelled  as  if  affe6ted 
by  drought  or  loaded  with  infedts  :  they  ncverthelefs 
live,  and  increafe,  though  llowly,  in  fize  ;  hut  the  roots 
are  unproductive.  Some  crops  have  been  almoll  wholly 
deftroyed  by  this  dileale.  In  ^  orkflnre  the  Morelands 
are  in  a  manner  free  from  it,  but  the  Vale  is  in  lome 
meafure  infected.  Plants  procured  from  the  More¬ 
lands  remain  free  from  it  in  the  3  ale  the  firll  year ; 
but,  being  continued,  become  liable  to  the  diieafe. 

Where  the  attack  has  been  partial,  weeding  out  the 
difeafed  plants  as  they  failed,  is  laid  to  have  had  a 
good  effect  •,  and  it  is  laid  the  Morclanders  got  rid  of 
the  difeafe  by  this  means.  299 

In  Yorklhire  lome  intelligent  huffiandmen  arc  ac- Method  of 
quainted  with  the  method  of  railing  potatoes  from  railing  va- 
feed  •,  which  is  as  follows:  “  In  autumn  when  thej?^cs  10IU 
apples  are  beginning  to  fall  fpontaneoufly,  they  are 
gathered  by  hand,  and  preierved  among  land  until  the 
fpring,  when  they  are  maflied  among  the  fand  or  among 
frefli  mould  ;  feparating  the  feeds  and  mixing  them 
evenly  with  the  mould.  As  foon  as  the  fpring  frolls 
are  judged  to  be  over,  they  are  fown  in  fine  garden 
mould  •,  and  as  fall  as  the  plants  get  into  rough  leal, 
and  are  llrong  enough  to  be  handled  without  injury. 
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Culture  of  they  are  tranfplanted  into  another  bed  of  rich  mould 
particular  in  rows,  which  are  kept  clean  during  l'ummer.  In  au- 
,  tumn  bunches  of  lmall  potatoes  are  found  at  the  roots 
of  thefe  plants  ;  varying  in  fize,  the  firft  year,  from  a 
hazel  nut  to  that  of  a  crab.  Thefe  being  planted  next 
fpring,  produce  potatoes  of  the  middle  lize  ;  but 
they  do  not  arrive  at  their  fulleft  bulk  until  the 
third  or  fourth  year.  Where  the  ufe  of  the  Hove 
the  garden  frame  can  b«  had,  tills  procefs  may 
fhortened.  The  feeds  bein<j  fown  within  either 
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thefe  early  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to 
be  planted  out  as  foon  as  the  trolls  are  gone  ;  by 
which  means  the  fize  of  the  roots  will  be  much  in- 
creafed  the  firft  year,  and  will  in  the  fecond  rife  nearly 
to  perfection.” 

Another  account  of  the  mode  of  railing  potatoes 
from  feed  is  given  by  Mr  Henry  Doby  of  Woodlide 
Chapel,  Allerton,  near  Leeds.  “  Take  the  largeft  po¬ 
tato  apples,  of  the  kind  you  with  to  renew,  and  ftring 
them  on  a  very  flrong  coarft  thread,  and  hang  them 
in  a  dry  warm  place  till  the  latter  end  of  February  ; 
when  breaking  them  very  fmall,  and  wafhing  them  in 
l’everal  waters,  the  feed  is  to  be  ieparated  from  the 
flelhy  part  and  fkins  ;  this  done,  it  fliould  be  fpread  on 
brown  paper  ;  and,  when  dry,  fow  it  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  or  fooner,  on  a  hot-bed,  in  lines  about  nine 
inches  afunder,  and  one  third  of  an  inch  deep,  and  very 
thin  :  water  between  the  lines  frequently,  and  when  the 
plants  are  rifen  a  little  height,  introduce  fine  rich  earth 
between  the  lines  to  ftrengthen  them.  They  fliould 
have  air  admitted  frequently,  the  better  to  enable  them 
to  bear  being  removed  into  the  open  air  as  foon  as  the 
weather  fhall  be  fufficiently  temperate-  Before  they 
are  tranfplanted,  they  fliould  be  plentifully  watered,  to 
make  them  rife  with  a  large  hall  at  their  roots  ;  old 
rotten  horl'e  dung  and  yellow  mofs  are  the  heft  ma¬ 
nures  ;  plant  them  in  trenches,  as  celery  was  formerly, 
with  a  fpace  of  four  feet  between  the  trenches,  and  1 2 
or  14  inches  between  each  plant;  as  they  grow  up, 
draw  the  earth  between  the  trenches  to  the  Hulks,  but 
do  not  cover  their  tops.  The  ground,  when  brought  to 
a  level,  fhould  be  dug,  and  the  plants  earthed  until  there 
are  pretty  deep  trenches  formed  between  the  lines. 
M  ith  this  treatment  they  will  produce  the  firlt  feafon 
from  a  pound  weight  to  five  pounds  a  plant :  and  many 
of  the  plants  confiderably  more  than  a  hundred  pota¬ 
toes  a  piece  ;  the  produce  of  which  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  after  will  be  prodigious.” 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  Dr  Anderfon 
relates  fome  experiments  made  on  potatoes  raifed  from 
feed.  The  firft  year  they  were  of  different  fixes,  from 
a  pigeon’s  egg  to  that  of  a  fmall  pea.  On  planting 
thefe  next  year,  it  was  invariably  found,  that  the  lar¬ 
geft  potatoes  yielded  the  largeft  crop  ;  and  the  fame 
happened  the  third,  when  a  few  fhowed  bloffom  ;  hut 
not  even  thefe  had  bulbs  equal  to  what  would  have 
been  produced  by  very  large  potatoes.  Whence  lie 
concludes,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  aflign  any  time  in 
which  thefe  feedling  potatoes  will  arrive  at  what  is 
called  perfection  ;  but  that  it  mull  depend  very  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  culture  bellowed  up¬ 
on  them.  From  the  practice  of  the  Yorklliirc  far¬ 
mers,  however,  and  even  from  the  experiments  of  the 
Doctor  himfelf,  it  is  evident,  that  potatoes  railed  in 
this  way  will  at  laft  grow  to  the  uiual  fize,  as  during 


the  three  years  in  which  his  experiments  were  conti-  Culture  of 
nued  they  conftantly  increafed  in  hulk.  Dr  Ar.der-  particular 
ion  likewife  contends,  that  there  is  no  reafon  for  fup- ,  Plants, 
pofing  that  potatoes  raifed  from  bulbs  in  the  ordinary  r 
way  degenerate,  or  require  to  be  renewed  by  feminal  whether 
varieties;  and  he  inftances  the  univerfal  practice  of  potatoes  de- 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  a  great  number  of  years  paft.Seneratc- 
But  this  may  be  accounted  for  from  an  oblervation  of 
Mr  Marfliall’s,  that  varieties 


of  potatoes,  like  thofe  of 


partial  to  particular  foils  and  fituations 
Hence,  by  tranfplanting  ail  the  different  varieties  of 
potatoes  into  all  pollible  toils  and  fituations,  as  has  been 
done  within  this  laft  century  in  the  iflancls  of  Britain 
and  Ireland,  thefe  varieties  have  continued  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  they  would  otberwife  have  done. 

In  A  orkftiire,  Mr  Marfliall  tells  us,  that  “  the  okl  ’fa¬ 
vourite  forts  were  driven  until  fome  of  the  individual 
plants  barely  produced  their  feed  again.”  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  neceflity  from  time  to  time 
of  renewing  them  for  feed  ;  though  it  deferves  weft 
to  he  conlidered  whether  it  would  not  he  more  eligible 
to  choofe  the  feed  from  a  plant  in  full  vigour  than  from 
that  which  is  fo  far  degenerated  that  it  can  fcarce  pro¬ 
duce  its  feed.  “  Potatoes  raifed  from  feed  (fays  Mr 
Marfliall)  are  a  mifcellany  of  endlefs  varieties.  Some¬ 
times  thel’e  varieties  are  planted  mifcellaneoufly  ;  fome- 
times  particular  varieties  are  feledled.  In  felecling 
varieties  from  feedling  potatoes,  two  things  are  to 
be  attended  to  ;  the  intrinfic  quality  of  the  potato,  and 
its  produftivenefs.  If  thefe  two  deferable  properties 
can  he  found  in  one  plant,  the  choice  is  determined. 

To  this  ipecies  of  attention  and  induftry  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  many  valuable  kinds  which  have  been  and 
now  are  diilributed  throughout  the  illand.  It  is  ob- 
fervable,  however,  that  varieties  of  potatoes,  like, 
thole  of  corn,  are  partial  to  particular  foils  and  fitua¬ 
tions.  Hence  the  propriety  of  hufhandmen  raifing  po¬ 
tatoes  from  feed  ;  as  by  this  means,  they  obtain,  with 
a  degree  of  moral  certainty,  a  fort  adapted  to  their 
own  particular  foils  and  fituations.  AVhoever  lias  at¬ 
tended  clofely  to  the  work  of  taking  up  potatoes, 
mull  have  oblerved  the  great  inequality  in  the  produc- 
tivenefs  of  individual  plants.  The  difference  in  the 
produce  of  adjoining  roots,  where  no  difparity  of  foil 
can  influence,  will  fometimes  he  three  or  four  fold. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  each  variety  has  its  fub- va¬ 
rieties ;  through  whole  means,  it  can  hardly  he  doubted 
the  parent  variety  may  be  improved,  and  its  continu¬ 
ance  be  prolonged.  Thus  the  farmer  has  another  mean 
in  his  power  of  improving  the  quality  and  produclive- 
nefs  of  his  potato  crop,  by  improving  varieties ;  or,  in 
other  words,  felecling  fub-varieties,  fuperiorly  adapted 
to  his  foil  and  fituation.”  Farmer 'i 

Sir  Archibald  Grant,  Baronet,  of  Monymulk,  in  a  Magazine, 
letter  to  the  conduftors  of  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  has  tSo*- 
recently  made  known  a  mode  praftifed  by  him  with  a  •>°’z 
view  to  the  faving  of  feed,  and  the  obtaining  an  carlv  ^ 

crop  of  potatoes.  “  In  fpring  1800,  (fays  that  gentle-  |y  Cro( 
man),  from  a  fcarcity  of  feed,  I  followed  a  method 
fometimes  ufed  by  gardeners,  for  forcing  early  potatoes, 
peale,  and  beans,  viz.  that  of  planting  them  out  upon  a 
lmall  dunghill,  in  order  to  make  them  come  foomv 
forward,  and  nftenvards  tranfplanting  them  into  the 
ground.  This  I  did,  alter  they  had  upon  the  dunghill 
rifen  to  be  good  plants,  and  the  leaves  about  an  inch 
3  E  2  long. 
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Culture  of  long.  The  dunghill  was  about  three  feet  broad  and  j8 
particular  inches  high,  with  from  2  to  3  inches  of  earth  upon  the 
1  lanLs"  ,  top  of  it,  and  as  long  as  held  about  a  peck. and  three- 
quarters  ot  a  peck  ot  Aberdeenfliire  meafure  (dr  3  2lb. 
Dutch  to  the  peck)  of  fmall  potatoes  cut  into  fets, 
duck  as  dole  to  each  other  as  poffible  in  the  rows,  and 
each  row  about  two  inches  al'under.  On  the  17th  of 
April  they  were  put  upon  the  dunghill  j  on  the  2d  of 
Mav  they  were  in  leaf:  and  on  the  14th  and  1  5th  of 
Ma  y  were  planted  out  into  the  field  ;  each  plant  3  feet 
al'under  each  way.  On  the  1 2th  June  they  were  earthed 
with  the  plough,  and  were  afterwards  dreffed  in  the  or¬ 
dinary'  method.  On  the  id  Monday  of  October,  being 
taken  up,  they  produced  from  14  to  16  bolls  Aberdeen 
meafure.  In  June  I  obferved,  that  potatoes  which  had 
been  planted  in  the  ordinary  way  in  other  parts  of  the 
parifh,  in  the  middle  of  April,  were  l'carcely  appearing 
above  ground  when  thefe  were  fo  high  as  to  require 
being  earthed  up  with  the  plough  •,  To  that  fix  weeks 
were  gained  in  growth  by  this  method.” 

During  the  late  great  dearth  of  all  kinds  of  provifions, 
planted  by  a  plan  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  fave  for  food  a  part 
fcoopins  of  the  potatoes  ufed  as  feed,  which  confided  of  not 
cutting  them  into  pieces  with  one  or  more  eyes  in  each 
piece  as  ufual,  but  of  flightly  fcooping  out  the  eves, 
which  in  that  ftate  were  planted  wdiile  the  greater  part 
of  the  potato  was  preferred  for  the  ufe  of  man  or  cattle. 
This  mode  of  planting  potatoes  was  fuccefsful  with  a 
great  number  of  perfons  ;  but  in  fome  inftances,  where 
the  ground  was  not  in  an  excellent  Hate  of  preparation, 
the  crop  is  underftood  to  have  been  more  defective 
than  when  the  ufual  mode  was  adopted  of  cutting  off 
large  pieces  of  the  potato  along  with  the  eye.  The 
point,  however,  about  the  utility  of  this  mode  of. prac¬ 
tice  mull  Hill  be  confidercd  as  doubtful  or  worthy  of 
farther  inveftigation.  We  arc  rather  difpoled  to  think 
that  the  practice  of  flightlv  fcooping  out  the  eye  will 
not  ultimately  prove  beneficial,  becaufe  in  ordinary 
cafes  the  plant  will  be  left  deftitute  of  due  nourilhment 
from  the  parent  root  at  tooearlv  a  period  of  its  growth, 
and  before  it  is  completely  capable  of  deriving  its  fub- 
filtence  from  the  loil  around  it  j  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  light  feed  is  apt  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  crop  of  grain.  This  obje&ion  mav  not  in¬ 
deed  hold  good  with  regard  to  potatoes  planted  on  a 
very  fine  loil,  or  upon  a  hotbed,  for  tranfplanting  after 
the  manner  adopted  by  Sir  Archibald  Grant  above  men¬ 
tioned.  But  on  poor  lands,  where  the  ftrength  of  the 
young  plants  is  more  feverely  tried,  any  defect  in  the 
fize  of  the  root  planted  will  probably  always  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  bad  effects. 

2.  Turxip. 
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Culture  of  1  urmp  delights  in  a  gravelly  foil ;  and  there  it  can 
turnip.  be  railed  to  the  greated  perfection,  and  with  the  lead 
hazard  of  mifearrying.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  no 
foil  but  will  bear  turnip  when  well  prepared. 

No  perfon  ever  deferved  better  of  a  country  than  he 
who  fil’d  cultivated  turnip  in  the  field.  No  plant  is 
better  fitted  for  the  climate  of  Britain,  no  plant  prof- 
pers  better  in  the  colded  part  of  it,  and  no  plant  con¬ 
tributes  more  to  fertility.  In  a  word,  there  has  not 
tor  two  centuries  been  introduced  into  Britain  a  more 
valuable  improvement. 

Of  all  roots,  turnip  requires  the  fitted  mould )  ami 
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to  that  end,  of  all  harrows  frod  is  the  bed.  In  order  Culture  of 
to  give  accefs  to  frod,  the  land  ought  to  be  prepared  particular 
by  ribbing  after  harveil,  as  above  directed  in  preparing  ,  PIants-  t 
land  for  barley.  If  the  field  be  not  fubjedt  to  annuals, 
it  may  lie  in  that  date  till  the  end  of  May  •,  otherwife, 
the  weeds  mud  be  dedroyed  by  a  braking  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  again  in  May,  if  weeds  arife. 

The  fil’d  week  of  June,  plough  the  field  with  a  lhallow 
furrow.  Lime  it  if  requilite,  and  harrow  the  lime  into 
the  foil.  Draw  fingle  furrows  with  intervals  of  three 
feet,  and  lay  dung  in  the  furrows.  Cover  the  dung 
fufficiently,  by  going  round  it  with  the  plough,  and 
forming  the  three  feet  1  paces  into  ridges.  The  dung 
comes  thus  to  lie  below  the  crown  of  every  ridge.  305 

The  feaion  of  lowing  mud  be  regulated  by  the  time  Seatons  aud 
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method  of 


intended  for  feeding.  \\  here  intended  for  feeding  ...  ^ 
November,  December,  January,  and  February,  the 
feed  ought  to  be  fown  from  the  ill  to  the  20th  of  June. 
Where  the  feeding  is  intended  to  be  carried  on  to 
March,  April  and  May,  the  feed  mud  not  be  fown  till 
the  end  of  July.  Turnip  fown  earlier  than  above  di red¬ 
ed,  flowers  that  very  l'ummer,  and  runs  fall  to  feed  ; 
which  renders  it  in  a  great  meafure  unfit  for  food.  If 


fown  much  later,  it  does  not  apple,  and  there  Is  no 
food  but  from  the  leaves. 

Though  by  a  drill  plough  the  feed  may  be  fown  of 
any  thicknefs,  the  lafed  way  is  to  low  thick.  Thin 
lowing  is  liable  to  many  accidents,  which  are  far  from 
being  counterbalanced  bv  the  expence  that  is  faved  in 
thinning.  Thick  lowing  can  bear  the  ravage  of  the 
black  fly,  and  leave  a  fufficient  crop  behind.  It  is  a 
protection  againd  drought,  gives  the  plants  a  rapid  pro- 
grefs,  and  cdablilhes  them  in  the  ground  before  it  is 
neccll’ary  to  thin  them. 

The  lowing  turnip  broad-cad  is  almoll  univerfal  in 
England,  and  common  in  Scotland,  though  a  barbarous 
practice.  'The  eminent  advantage  of  turnip  is,  that,  be- 
fules  a  profitable  crop,  it  makes  a  moil  complete  fallow j 
and  the  latter  cannot  he  obtained  hut  by  horfe-hoeing. 
Upon  that  account,  the  lowing  turnip  in  rows  at  three 
feet  didance  is  recommended.  W  ider  rows  anl’wer  no 
profitable  end,  draiter  rows  afford  not  room  for  a  horfe 
to  walk  in.  \\  hen  the  turnip  is  about  four  inches  high, 
annual  weeds  will  appear.  Go  round  every  interval 
with  the  flighted,  furrow  poffible,  at  the  didance  of 
two  inches  from  each  row,  moving  the  earth  from  the 
rows  toward  the  middle  of  the  interval.  A  thin  plate 
of  iron  mull  be  fixed  on  the  left  iidc  of  the  plough,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  falling  back  and  burying  the 
turnip.  Next,  let  women  be  employed  to  weed  the 
rows  with  their  fingers  •,  which  is  better,  and  cheaper 
done,  than  with  the  hand-hoe.  The  hand-hoe,  befide, 
is  apt  to  didurb  the  roots  of  the  turnip  that  are  to 
dand,  and  to  leave  them  open  to  drought  by  removing 
the  earth  from  them.  The  Handing  turnip  are  to  be 
at  the  didance  of  twelve  inches  from  each  other  :  a 
greater  diilance  makes  them  fwell  too  much  ■,  a  lefs 
didance  affords  them  not  fufficient'  room.  A  woman 
foon  comes  to  be  expert  in  finger-weeding.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  hint  may  be  neeeffary  to  a  learner.  To  fecure 
the  turnip  that  is  to  dand,  let  her  cover  it  with  the  left 
hand  ;  and  with  the  right  pull  up  the  turnip  on  both 
fides.  After  thus  freeing  the  Handing  turnip,  flic  may 
fafely  ufe  both  hands.  Let  the  field  remain  in  this 
date  till  the  appearance  of  new  annuals  make  a  fecond 
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ploughing  neceflary  •,  which  mu  ft  be  in  the  fame  fur¬ 
row  with  the  former,  hut  a  little  deeper.  As  in  this 
ploughing  the  iron  plate  is  to  be  removed,  part  of  the 
loofe  earth  will  fall  back  on  the  roots  of  the  plants ; 
the  reft  will  fill  the  middle  of  the  interval,  and  bury 
every  weed.  When  weeds  begin  again  to  appear,  then 
is  the  time  for  a  third  ploughing  in  an  oppolite  direc¬ 
tion,  which  lays  the  earth  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
This  ploughing  may  be  about  the  middle  of  Auguft  ; 
after  which,  weeds  rife  very  faintly.  If  they  do  rife, 
another  ploughing  will  clear  the  ground  of  them. 
Weeds  that  at  this  time  rife  in  the  row,  may  be  cleared 
with  a  hand-hoe,  which  can  do  little  mifehief  among 
plants  dillant  12  inches  from  each  other.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  it  may  be  done  cheaper  with  the 
band  (g).  And  after  the  leaves  of  turnips  in  a  row 
meet  together,  the  hand  is  the  only  inftrument  that  can 
be  applied  for  weeding. 

In  fwampy  ground,  the  furface  of  which  is  heft  re¬ 
duced  by  paring  and  burning,  the  feed  may  be  fown 
in  rows  with  intervals  of  a  foot.  To  lave  time,  a  drill- 
plough  may  be  ufed  that  lows  three  or  four  rows  at 
once.  Hand-hoeing  is  proper  for  fuch  gronud  ;  bc- 
caule  the  foil  under  the  burnt  Jlratum  is  commonly  full 
of  roots,  which  digeft  and  rot  better  under  ground  than 
when  brought  to  the  furface  by  the  plough.  In  the 
mean  time,  while  thefe  are  digefting,  the  allies  will  fe- 
cure  a  good  crop. 

In  cultivating  turnips  to  advantage,  great  care  fliould 
be  taken  to  procure  a  good,  bright,  nimble,  and  well- 
dried  feed,  and  of  the  bell  kinds. 

The  Norfolk  farmers  generally  raife  the  oval  white, 
the  large  green-topped,  and  the  red  or  purple-topped 
kinds,  which  from  long  experience  they  have  found  to 
be  the  moll  profitable. 

The  roots  of  the  grccn-topped  will  grow  to  a  large 
fize,  and  continue  good  much  longer  than  others.  The 
red  or  purple-topped  will  alio  grow  large,  and  continue 
good  to  the  beginning  of  February  ;  but  the  roots  be¬ 
come  hard  and  ftringy  fooner  than  the  former. 

The  green-topped  growing  more  above  ground,  is  in 
more  danger  of  iuftaining  injury  from  fevere  frofts  than 
the  red  or  purple,  which  are  more  than  half-covered 
bv  the  foil  ;  but  it  is  the  foftell  and  fweeteft,  when 
grown  large,  of  any  kind.  We  have  feen  them  brought 
to  table  a  loot  in  diameter,  and  equally  good  as  garden 
turnips. 

Turnips  delight  in  a  light  foil,  conlifting  of  fand  and 
loam  mixed ;  for  when  the  foil  is  rich  and  heavy,  al¬ 
though  the  crop  may  be  as  great  in  weight,  they  will 
be  rank,  and  run  to  flower  earlier  in  fpring. 

Turnip-leed,  like  that  of  grain,  will  not  do  well 
without  frequent  changing.  The  Norfolk  feed  is  lent 
to  moll  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  Ireland  :  but 
after  two  years  it  degenerates  •,  fo  that  thole  who  wifli 
to  have  turnips  in  perfection  fliould  procure  it  frefii  e- 
very  year  from  Norwich,  and  they  will  find  their  ac¬ 


count  in  fo  doing.  For,  from  its  known  reputation,  Culture  of 
many  of  the  London  feedfmen  fell,  under  that  charac-  particular 
ter,  feed  railed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  which  ,  Plants.  t 
is  much  inferior  in  qualitv. 

When  the  plants  have  got  five  leaves,  they  fliould  be 
hoed,  and  fet  out  at  leaft  fix  inches  apart.  A  month 
afterward,  or  earlier,  if  it  be  a  wet  feafon,  a  fecond  hoe¬ 
ing  fliould  take  place,  and  the  plants  be  left  at  leaft  14 
inches  diftant  from  each  other,  el’pecially  if  intended  for 
feeding  cattle  }  for  where  the  plants  are  left  thicker, 
they  will  be  proportionably  fmaller,  unlefs  the  land  is 
very  rich  indeed.  ^0g 

Some  of  the  bell  Norfolk  farmers  fow  turnips  in  Methods  of 
drills  three  feet  afunder,  and  at  a  fecond  hoeing  leave  culture  in 
them  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  By  this  means  the  01  lolk. 
trouble  and  expence  of  hoeing  is  much  leffened,  and 
the  crop  is  of  equal  weight  as  when  fown  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method.  The  intervals  may  eafily  be  cleared  of 
weeds  by  the  horfe-hoe. 

There  has  been  laid  before  the  Board  of  Agricul-  Communi- 
ture,  the  refult  of  fome  interefting  experiments,  which  to, 

we  lliall  here  ftate,  that  were  made  by  Mr  W.  Jobfon  0j 
of  Turvelaws,  with  a  view  to  afeertain  the  comparative  ture,  vol.  ii. 
merits  ol  the  two  modes  of  rearing  turnips  by  drill  or 
broad-caft.  The  trial  was  made  upon  a  part  of  a  field  309 
of  15  acres  fown  in  the  month  of  June  1797.  “  The  Culture  of 

whole  field,  fays  Mr  Jobfon,  was  in  equal  tilth,  was  jjJP  ^ 
manured  as  equally  as  poffible  immediately  before  bro;l(i_c  Ut 
fowing  with  rotted  fold-yard  dung,  at  the  rate  of  17  compared- 
cart  loads  per  acre,  each  load  containing  about  28 
W  inchefter  bufhels  }  and  in  order  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  perfectly  fair,  there  were  breadths  of  land  of 
20  yards  each,  fown  in  broad-caft  and  drills  alternate¬ 
ly  throughout  the  whole  field.  Part  of  the  drills  on 
one-bout  ridges,  of  27  inches  each,  with  the  dung  laid 
immediately  underneath,  where  the  row  of  feed  was 
depofited  5  the  reft  of  the  drills  upon  a  level  furface* 
were  town  by  Mr  Bayley’s  machine  at  21  inches  di- 
ftance.  The  produce  per  acre  is  calculated  from  the 
weight  of  four  fquare  perches,  or  the  fortieth  part  of  a 
ftatute  acre  of  each,  having  firft  cut  off  the  tails,  or  fi¬ 
brous  part  of  the  root,  and  thrown  them  afide,  as  unfit 
for  food,  and  then  taken  the  weight, of  the  tops  and 
roots  Separately. 

“  It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  this  field  of  turnip 
was  but  a  middling  crop,  having  been  much  hurt  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  firft  hoeing,  by  the  grub  (a  fmall 
worm  which  deftroys  the  root),  particularly  the  drilled 
part  of  the  field,  which,  having  had  the  plants  fet  out, 
at  the  diftances  at  which  they  were  intended  to  remain 
before  the  grub  feized  them,  was  on  that  account  ren¬ 
dered  too  thin  and  otherwife  much  injured  ;  notwith¬ 
standing  which,  it  was  found  that  thofe  on  the  one- 
bout  ridges  exceeded  the  others  in  weight ;  alfo,  that 
thefe  parcels  of  turnips  were  taken  from  an  inferior 
(though  not  the  worll)  part  of  the  field,  and  may 
therefore  he  deemed  to  be  a  pretty  fair  average  of  the 


whole : 


(g)  C  hildren  under  thirteen  may  be  employed  to  weed  turnips  with  the  fingers.  Wc  have  fecu  them  go  on 
in  that  work  with  alacrity  ;  and  a  fmall  premium  will  have  a  good  effedt.  For  boys  and  girls  above  thirteen,  a 
hand-hoc*  adapted  to  their  fize  is  an  excellent  inftrument:  it  ftrengthens  the  arms  amazingly.  In  driving  the 
plough,  the  legs  only  are  exerciled  j  but  as  the  arms  are  chiefly  employed  in  hufbandrv,  they  ought  to  be  prepa¬ 
red  beforehand  by  gentle  exercife. 
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Culture  of  whole :  there  were  alfo  three  'Other  portions  weighed, 

particular  which  were  taken  from  a  part  of  the  field  where  the 
,  Plants  ^  roo(S  were  larger,  and  a  fuller  crop,  with  a  view  to  af- 
certain  what  might  have  been  expected,  had  not  the 
grub  fexzed  them  in  the  manner  defcribed  ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  paper  containing  their  weight  has  been 
loth  or  millaid,  which  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  fur- 
nifli  you  with  it.  There  was  alfo  an  account  taken  of 
the  number  (but  not  the  weight)  of  loads  which  were 
produced  upon  a  few  acres  of  the  worfl  part  of  the  field, 
which  was  in  favour  of  the  broad-call,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  ten  of  broad-call  to  nine  of  thofe  drills  on  one- 
bout  ridges,  and  eight  of  INIr  Bayley’s  drill. 

“  Fi’om  this  experiment  (though  defective  from  the 
reafon  affigned)  we  have  reafon  to  conjecture,  though 
not  to  form  a  conclufion,  that  a  heavier  crop  may  be 
railed  by  fowing  in  drills  at  27  inches  dillance  with 
the  dung  immediately  beneath  the  plants,  than  in  broad- 
call  or  in  drills  at  21  inches  on  a  level  furface :  but 
whether  the  advantage  arifes  from  the  fituation  in 
which  the  dung  is  depofited,  or  from  their  having  a 
freer  circulation  of  air,  or  from  both  thefe  united,  it 
remains  for  future  and  repeated  experiments  to  decide. 
Notwithllanding  this,  it  will  be  found,  that  each  of 
thefe  methods  poffeffes  peculiar  advantages  and  difad- 
vantages,  according  to  fituations  and  circumflances  ; 
the  reafons  for  which  I  deduce  from  the  obfervations 
I  have  made  reflecting  this  as  well  as  former  crops. 
In  the  firll  place,  the  one-bout  ridges  I  think  prefer¬ 
able  for  early  fowing,  and  eating  off,  through  the 
winter  months,  even  fo  late  as  the  month  of  February, 
as  they  are  more  eafily  procured  for  food  for  cattle  in 
deep  fnows  5  alfo  in  fituations  where  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  a  fufficient  number  of  experienced  hoers, 


Practice. 

thofe  under  the  drill  fyllem  can  be  more  eafily  mana-  Culture  of 
ged  and  at  lefs  expence,  as  boys  and  girls  may  be  rea-  particular 
dily  taught  to  fet  out  the  plants  with  great  regularity  ,  P^nts.  _ 
in  very  little  time  )  but  turnips  under  this  fyllem  are 
liable  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  more  apt  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  fevere  frolls  from  their  high  expofure.  Ano¬ 
ther  inconvenience  I  have  alfo  obferved  on  wet  and 
heavy  lands,  more  efpecially  with  little  declivity,  that 
although  there  fhould,  and  poffibly  may,  be  a  larger 
crop  produced  thereby,  yet  the  land  will  unavoidably 
be  fo  much  poached  by  carrying  them  off,  that  the 
fucceeding  crop  of  corn  will  be  leffened  more  than  the 
extra  value  of  the  turnips  will  compenfate.  When  it 
is  attempted  to  raife  turnips  upon  land  of  this  defexup- 
tion,  it  will  be  found  more  advantageous  to  form  it 
into  ridges  of  fufficient  height  to  carrv  off  the  water 
with  eafe  into  the  water  furrows,  and  of  fufficient 
breadth  (fuppofe  fifteen  feet)  to  alloxv  a  cart  to  pal’s 
along  them  freely,  without  foi'cing  the  earth  in  to 
choke  up  thefe  furrows.  The  turnips  may  be  fown  ci¬ 
ther  in  broad-call  or  in  drills,  upon  the  furface  of  thefe 
l-idges.  If  the  land  is  addicted  to  annual  weeds,  they 
will  be  bell  in  drills,  which  will  expedite  the  hoeing ; 
but  if  not,  or  if  they  be  late  in  fowing,  or  if  the  land 
be  fubjedt  to  the  grub,  broad-call  will  generally  be 
found  to  produce  a  more  certain  crop,  as  they  can  be 
left  fo  near  to  each  other  at  the  firll  hoeing  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  thinned,  and  thereby  give  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  taking  out  unhealthy  plants  at  the  fubfequent 
hoeings,  and  alfo  that  they  grow  more  vigoroufly  be¬ 
tween  the  firll  and  fecond  hoeings.” 

The  refult  of  the  experiment  here  alluded  to,  is 
Hated  in  the  following  manner  : 
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Comparative  Weight  of  fix  portions  of  Turnips,  which  were  part  of  a  Field  of  fifteen  acres  :  the 
whole  of  which  was  Sown  in  the  Month  of  June  1797,  as  an  experiment  between  the  Drill  and 
Broad-call  fyllems. 


Time  of 
weighing. 

Number 
upon  four 
fquare 
perches. 

Weight  on  four  fquare 
perches,  or  the  40th 
part  of  an  acre. 

Weight  per  ftatute 
acre. 

Average 
weight 
of  each 
turnip. 

Average  diflance  of 
each  turnip. 

N°I. Drilled  on  one-bout  ridges, 
at  27  inches  diflance. 

January 

354 

HOOTS. 
Cwt.  qr.  lb. 
8  1  1 

TOPS. 
Cwt.  qr.  lb. 

1  1  3 

Tons.  cvrt.  qr.  lb. 
Ip  I  O  20 

lb.  oz. 

3  °i 

i6,j  in.  by  27  in. 

II.  Drilled  withMrBayley’s 
machine,  on  a  level  fur¬ 
face,  at  21  inches  di¬ 
flance. 

ditto 

428 

7  1  *5* 

1  1  Si 

17  7  I  8 

2  4i 

17  in.  by  21  in. 

III.  Broad-call. 

do. 

568 

7  2  124 

1  0  114 

17  8  1  26 

1  114 

164  eacli  way. 

I V  .Drilled  on  one-bout  ri d  ves, 
at  27  inches  diflance. 

Mar.  2. 

334 

OO 

Lo 

O 

1  1  22 

20  7  3  12 

3  64 

17  by  27  in. 

V.  Broad-call.  Thefe  and  the 
preceding  were  round 
white  turnips. 

do. 

628 

8  2  22 

1  1  8 

20  0  2  24 

1  ill 

16  each  way. 

VI.  Broad-call  (Red.) 

do. 

561 

6  3  264 

2  3  5 

19  11  1  0 

1  *5i 

164  each  way. 

“  By  noting  the  average  dillance  of  each  turnip,  as 
is  done  in  the  lall  column,  is  intended  to  fhow,  at  one 
view,  how  many  plants  there  were  wanting  in  the  drills 
to  have  made  them  a  full  crop ;  for,  if  550  be  Hated 


as  a  medium  number  in  a  full  crop,  upon  the  40th  part 
of  an  acre,  they  will  be  found  to  occupy  a  fpace  of  1 7 
inches  each  way  in  broad-cafl,  104  by  27  inches  on 
the  one-bout  ridges,  and  134  by  21  inches  of  thofe 

drilled 
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drilled  on  the  level  furl-ace ;  from  whence  may  be  ca- 
fily  feen,  how  much  thole  were  wider  in  the  rows  than 
they  ought  to  have  been,” 

Great  quantities  of  turnips  are  raifed  in  Norfolk, 
every  year  for  feeding  black  cattle,  which  turn  to  great 
advantage. 

It  is  well  known,  that  an  acre  of  land  contains  4840 
fquare  yards,  or  43,560  fquare  feet  ;  fuppofe  then  that 
every  Iquare  foot  contains  one  turnip,  and  that  they 
weigh  only  two  pounds  each  on  an  average,  here  will 
be  a  mafs  of  food,  excellent  in  kind,  of  46  tons  per 
acre,  often  worth  fi'om  four  to  five  guineas,  and  fome- 
times  more. 

Extraordinary  crops  of  barley  frequently  fucceed 
turnips,  efpecially  when  fed  off  the  land.  In  feeding 
them  off,  the  cattle  fliould  not  be  fullered  to  run  over 
too  much  of  the  ground  at  once,  for  in  that  cafe  they 
will  tread  down  and  ipoil  twice  as  many  as  they  eat. 
In  N  orfolk,  they  are  confined  by  hurdles  to  as  much 
as  is  iullicient  lor  them  for  one  day.  By  this  mode  the 
crop  is  eaten  clean,  the  toil  is  equally  trodden,  which 
if  light  is  of  much  fervice,  and  equally  manured  by  the 
cattle. 

A  notion  prevails  in  many  places,  that  mutton  fat¬ 
tened  with  turnips  is  thereby  rendered  rank  and  ill 
tafled  ;  but  this  is  a  vulgar  error.  The  bell  mutton  in 
Norfolk  (and  few  counties  have  batter)  is  all  fed  with 
turnips.  It  is  by  rank  pallures,  and  marfliy  lands,  that 
rank  mutton  is  produced. 

If  the  land  be  wret  and  fpringy,  the  hell  method  is 
to  draw  and  carry  off  your  turnips  to  l'ome  drv  pallure  ; 
for  the  treading  of  the  cattle  will  not  only  injure  the 
crop,  but  render  the  land  fo  ft  iff,  that  you  mull  be  at 
an  additional  expence  in  ploughing. 

To  preferve  turnips  for  late  fpring  feed,  the  heft  me¬ 
thod,  and  which  has  been  tried  with  luccefs  by  fome 
of  the  beft  Englifh  farmers,  is,  To  flack  them  up  in 
dry  ftraw  ;  a  load  of  which  is  lufficient  to  preferve 
40  tons  of  turnips.  The  method  is  eafy,  and  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

After  drawing  your  turnips  in  February,  cut  off  the 
tops  and  tap  roots  (which  may  be  given  to  lheep),  and 
let  them  lie  a  few  days  in  the  field,  as  no  weather  will 
then  hurt  them. 

Then,  on  a  layer  of  ftraw  next  the  ground,  place  a 
layer  of  turnips  two  feet  thick  ;  and  then  another  layer 
of  ftraw,  and  fo  on  alternately,  till  you  have  brought 
the  heap  to  a  point.  Care  mull  be  taken  to  turn  up 
the  edges  of  the  layers  of  ftraw,  to  prevent  the  turnips 
from  rolling  out  ;  cover  the  top  well  with  long  ftraw, 
and  it  will  lerve  as  a  thatch  for  the  whole. 

In  this  method,  as  the  ftraw  imbibes  the  moifture  ex¬ 
haled  Irom  the  roots,  all  vegetation  will  be  prevented, 
and  the  turnips  will  he  nearly  as  good  in  May,  as  when 
firft  drawn  trom  the  field.  If  ftraw  be  fcarce,  old  haulm 
or  Hubble  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

But  to  prevent  this  trouble  and  expence,  perhaps 
tarmers  in  all  counties  would  find  it  moll  to  their  inte- 
reft  to  adopt  the  method  ufed  by  our  neighbours  the 
Norfolk  farmers,  which  is,  to  continue  fowing  turnips 
to  the  latter  end  ol  Augufl  ;  by  which  means  their  late 
crops  remain  good  in  the  field  till  the  latter  end  of  A- 
pril,  and  often  till  the  middle  of  Mav. 

I  he  advantages  of  having  turnips  good  till  the  Ipring 
feed  is  generally  ready,  are  fo  obvious,  and  fo  great, 
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that  many  of  the  mod  intelligent  farmers  (although  at  Culture  of 
firft  prejudiced  againll  the  practice)  are  now  Come  into  particular 
it,  and  find  their  account  in  fo  doing.  _  Plants. 

Turnips  have  long  been  in  luch  general  ufe  as  food 
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for  cattle,  that  the  profit  on  railing  them  might  be  rea-  Their  cui- 
ionably  thought  to  be  altogether  certain;  neverthe- ture  faid  to 
lefs,  Mr  Young,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  informs be  general- 
us,  that  “  turnips  dunged  for  are  univerfally  a  lofincrly.^ttende^ 
crop ;  tor  it  they  are  Hated  from  30s.  to  40s.  an  acre,  pr0^t_ 
their  value  does  not  amount  to  the  dung  alone  wliicb- 
is  fpread  for  potatoes ;  yet  the  latter  pays  that  dung, 
all  other  expences,  and  leaves  a  profit  fometimes  con- 
fiderable.  I  admit  that  turnips  fed  upon  the  land  will 
prepare  better  for  corn ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  the 
quellion.  Would  not  the  dung  railed  in  the  farm¬ 
yard  by  the  confumption  of  the  potatoes,  fuppofing  it 
fpread  on  the  potato  acre,  make  that  produce  more  than 
the  turnip  one  ?  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  w-ould  give  a 
fuperiority.  But  turnips  are  liable  to  great  failures, 
and  cannot  be  relied  on  late  in  the  lpring :  potatoes 
may;  and  are  applicable  to  ul’es  to  which  the  other 
root  cannot  be  applied.” — In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Compared 
Bath  Papers,  p.  101.  we  have  a  comparative  account  with  other 
of  the  value  of  turnips,  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  and  lu-  "vegetables 
cerne,  as  food  for  cattle.  The  refult  of  this  writer’s  for 
obfervations  is,  that  “  when  flieep  are  allowed  as  many 
turnips  as  they  can  eat  (which  fhould  always  he  the 
cafe  when  they  are  fattening),  they  will,  on  an  average, 
eat  near  20  pounds  each  in  24  hours.  An  acre  of  tur¬ 
nips,  twice  hoed,  will,  if  the  land  be  good,  produce  a- 
bout  50  tons ;  which  will,  on  the  above  calculation, 
maintain  10c  fheep  52  days.  The  flieep  mentioned 
weigh  20  pounds  per  quarter.  An  acre  ol  turnip-root¬ 
ed  cabbage  will  maintain  100  flieep  for  a  month,  and 
fometimes  five  weeks  ;  but  an  acre  of  Scots  cabbages 
will  maintain  200  flieep  a  full  month.”  The  number 
fed  by  lucerne  is  not  determined.  *  - 

The  greatell  difadvantage  which  attends  a  crop  ofThe  fly  oc- 
turnips,  is  their  being  fo  ready  to  be  damaged  by  the  cabon?  the 
fly,  which  fometimes  dellrovs  them  fo  completely,  that  £onvcn^" 
they  mull  be  fown  over  again  two  or  three  times  the  ence  in  tur- 
fame  feafon,  and  even  this  without  any  certainty  of  fuc-  nip  culture, 
ccfs.  Innumerable  methods  of  avoiding  this  evil  have 
been  projected,  which  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  claffes  :  1.  Steeping  the  feed  in  certain  liquids. 

2.  Fumigation  of  the  fields  with  the  fmoke  of  certain 
herbs.  3.  Rolling.  4.  Strewing  foot,  lime,  allies,  &c. 
on  the  furlace  of  the  ground.  It  is  very  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whe¬ 
ther  remedies  of  this  kind  are  effectual  or  not ;  becaufe 
fometimes  the  turnips  are  not  injured  though  no  pre¬ 
caution  has  been  made  ufe  of:  and  when  this  happens 
to  he  the  cafe,  after  the  ufe  of  any  fuppofed  preven¬ 
tive,  the  prefervation  of  the  crop  is  aferibed  to  the 
ulc  of  that  preventive,  whether  it  be  really  efficacious 
or  not.  The  virtues  of  fteeps  feem  to  have  been  fully  Whether 
alcertained  by  Mr  Winter  Charlton  near  Briftol,  toftccpsfor 
whofe  experiments  an  account  is  given  in  the  Tran  lac-  turnip-feed 
tions  ol  the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  vol.  v.  The'11:’  ot  an^ 
feeds  -  were  of  the  Dutch  kind,  fowed  on  beds  in  the  * 
kitchen  garden  in  drills,  about  twelve  inches  diftant, 
an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  on  the  11th  of  May  1786. 

']  lie  beds  had  been  prepared  with  rotten  dung  in  May 
1785,  and  afterwards  fown  with  cabbages.  The  qua¬ 
lity  ol  the  turnips  is  exhibited  in  the  followiug  table ; 

the 
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Culture  of  the  heft  being  marked  i  ;  and  thofe  of  inferior  quality, 
particular  2,  3,  &c.  The  obfervations  were  taken  on  the  26th 
Plants.  ^  0£  June. 

Seed  without  any  preparation,  1 

fteeped  in  train  oil  fiourillied  extremely, 
fteeped  in  linfeed  oil,  fomewhat  inferior,  1 

Seed  mixed  with  foot  and  water,  -  -  2 

with  drainings  of  a  dunghill,  -  2 

with  elder  and  barton  draining,  -  2 

with  foot,  3 

with  elder  leaf  juice,  -  -  3 

with  elder  and  barton  draining,  foot 
being  fowed  over  the  covered  drills,  3 

with  ditto,  and  lime  fowed  over  the 
drills,  -  -  -  3 

fowed  with  foot  fcattered  over,  and  then 

covered,  3 

with  barton  draining,  4 

an  elder  bulh  drawn  over  when  the 
plants  appeared,  4 

with  ftale  human  urine,  very  few  plants 
appeared, 

with  flaked  lime  fcattered  over,  and 
then  covered,  very  few  plants  ap¬ 
peared, 

with  elder,  barton-draining,  and  flaked 
lime,  very  few  plants  appeared, 
with  lime  and  barton  draining  did  not 
vegetate. 

Another  fet  of  experiments  was  made  with  the  green 
\orfolk  turnip,  drilled  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  the 
rows  one  foot  diftant,  on  beds  eight  feet  three  inches 
long,  and  two  feet  wide  3  half  a  drachm  of  feed  al¬ 
lowed  for  each  bed,  fteeped  and  mixed  with  various 
fubftances  like  the  former.  The  feeds  were  drilled 
upon  unmanured  ground  on  the  20th  of  June  1786, 
and  the  oblervation  made  on  the  17th  of  July.  None 
ol  the  beds  were  found  free  from  the  ravages  of  the 
fly  3  but  the  leed  which  had  been  fteeped  in  train  oil 
and  linfeed  oil  were  much  more  free  from  this  injury 
than  the  others.  The  linfeed  oil,  as  in  the  former  ex¬ 
periment,  was  found  inferior  to  the  train  oil,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  owing  to  its  being  kept  in 
a  bottle  that  had  forfnerly  held  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
leaves  of  the  fteeped  feeds  were  of  a  much  darker  green 
than  the  others,  appeared  twice  as  thick  in  bulk  and 
luxuriancy,  and  the  plants  were  coniiderably  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  other  kinds.  The  fubftances  mixed 
with  the  reft  were  foapers  allies,  wood  allies,  pounded 
gunpowder,  brimftone,  flaked  lime,  foot,  barton-drain¬ 
ing  ;  fometimes  mixed  together  in  various  proportions, 
and  fometimes  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  fifted 
mould. 

Thefe  experiments  fhow,  that  no  dependence  can  be 
bad  on  fteeps  or  mixtures  of  any  kind  with  the  turnip- 
teed  3  though  the  train  oil  and  linfeed  oil  feem  greatly 
to  have  forwarded  the  vegetation  of  the  plant.  It  does 
not  appear  that  fumigation  has  ever  been  tried  3  nor 
indeed  does  it  feem  eai'y  to  be  tried  in  fuch  a  manner 
'ti  Gal-  as  might  enfure  fucceis. — In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
;-^c-  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Gullet  of  Devonfliire  gives  fuch  di- 
tumigatlon  re^'ons  f°r  performing  the  operation  as  he  thinks  would 
be  productive  of  fuccefs. — In  a  preceding  paper  he  had 
explained  the  good  effects  of  fumigating  orchards  3  but 
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the  cafe  with  thefe  muft  be  very  eonfiderably  different  Culture  of 
from  a  field  of  turnips.  The  trees  in  an  orchard  are  particular 
elevated  above  the  ground,  and  the  fmoke  naturally  af- ,  Pjants' 
cends,  and  is  blown  along  their  tops  :  but  in  fumigating 
a  large  field  of  turnips,  it  muft  creep  along  the  ground 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  its  na¬ 
ture  3  and  without  an  exceffive  degree  of  labour,  as  well 
as  a  vaft  quantity  of  burning  materials,  there  cannot  be 
the  leaft  hope  of  fuccefs.  Mr  Gullet’s  directions  are  as 
follow  :  “  If  the  turnip-ground  be  fpaded  and  burnt,  or 
the  weeds,  &c.  burnt  without  fpading,  the  fumigation 
thereby  may  fuffice  to  chafe  fuch  of  the  winged  tribe 
from  thence  as  are  then  there  3  but  in  all  cafes,  when  the 
field  is  ploughed  and  ready  for  lowing,  let  heaps  be 
made  at  different  places  and  intervals  round  by  the 
hedges  and  boundaries  of  the  turnip-ground,  and  lome 
few  fcattered  through  the  field  3  then,  as  foon  as  the 
feed  is  fown,  let  the  heaps  on  the  windward  fide  and 
the  fcattered  ones  be  lighted  and  kept  fmothering  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  wind  in  that  quarter ;  the 
lefs  the  fire,  and  the  more  the  fmoke,  the  better.  Should 
the  wind  happen  to  lhift,  thofe  heaps  on  the  quarter  it 
Ihifts  to  muft  then  be  lighted  and  kept  fmothering  in 
like  manner  3  fo  that  during  the  growth  of  the  tender 
turnip  leaf,  and  until  it  becomes  rough  and  out  of  all 
danger,  this  fumigation  and  fmoke,  over  and  acrofs  the 
field,  muft  be  continued  from  one  quarter  to  the  other  3 
which  I  venture  to  affert,  will  eflecluallv  deter  and 
prevent  any  winged  inleCt  tribe  from  approaching  the 
turnip  ground :  nay  more,  if  there  already,  it  would 
moft  completely  drive  them  from  thence,  as  fuch 
delicatqly  formed  infcCts  (which  can  only  feed  on 
the  moft  tender  leaf)  would  be  ill  able  to  continue  long 
in  fuch  a  Another  of  fire  and  fmoke.  The  confequence 
is  obvious  and  certain,  that  if  the  fly  be  kept  from 
approaching  the  field,  the  turnip-crop  is  fafe  3  and  few, 

1  believe,  will  difagree  with  me,  that  prevention  is  better 
than  remedy.''1 

Our  author  docs  not  fay  that  he  has  ever  tried  this 
method  with  turnips  3  but  lays  great  ftrcls  upon  his  fuc¬ 
ceis  in  a  iimilar  experiment  with  cabbages,  in  order  to 
preferve  them  from  the  caterpillar.  To  make  the  mat¬ 
ter  more  fure,  however,  he  recommends  the  trailing  of 
a  bulb  of  cider  over  the  turnip  field  at  the  time  of  har¬ 
rowing  or  brufliing  in  the  feed  :  but  this  remedy  has 
by  numberlefs  experiments  been  found  inlignificant, 
and  by  thofe  above  related  feems  even  to  be  pernicious: 
fo  that  whatever  good  effeCts  we  can  expect  from  this 
method,  muft  depend  on  the  fumigation  alone  3  and 
even  this  is  attended  with  very  great  uncertainties,  as 
has  already  been  obferved. 

Bolling  promifes  to  be  of  fervice  when  the  young  Of  rolling 
turnips  are  attacked  by  lnails,  which  frequently  deftroy 
them  3  but  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  much  effect 
in  deltroying  flies,  thefe  being  too  numerous  and  too 
minute  to  be  effectually  crufhed  by  the  roller :  and  in¬ 
deed,  though  this  has  been  frequently  recommended, 
we  have  no  decifive  proofs  of  its  having  ever  been  at¬ 
tended  with  any  good  effeCt. 

The  Brewing  of  foot,  lime,  allies,  &c.  upon  the 
ground,  have  been  determined  ineffectual  by  the  expe¬ 
riments  already  related,  at  leaft  when  applied  before 
the  turnips  come  up ;  and  there  feems  to  be  little  hope 
of  their  proving  more  effectual  even  when  applied  after 
the  crop  has  appeared  above  ground.  We  may  argue 
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Indeed  a  priori  about  the  tafle  or  fmell  of  foot,  lime, 
&c.  being  difagreeable  to  infers ;  but  of  this  we  have 
no  proof :  and  even  though  this  were  the  cafe,  the  leaf 
loon  emerges  from  under  this  covering,  or  the  infects 
will  teed  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves,  where  thefe 
fub llances  cannot  lie.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  very 
little  can  be  expedted  from  any  of  tiie  methods  hitherto 
propoled  either  bv  way  of  cure  or  prevention.  The 
more  probable  methods  are, 

i.  lo  tow  the  turnips  at  fuch  a  fcafon  of  the  year 
that  they  may  be  well  grown  before  the  fly  makes  its 
appearance.  In  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  132.  Mr 
W  impey  oblerves,  that  in  order  to  procure  food  for 
their  cattie  in  the  ipring  before  the  grals  is  grown,  far¬ 
mers  arc  obliged  to  poftpone  the  fovving  of  turnips  be¬ 
yond  the  natural  time  of  vegetation  :  but  Were  turnips' 
to  be  town  in  April,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would  per¬ 
mit,  it  is  very  probable  that  there  Would  be  as  great  a 
crop  of  them  as  of  other  vegetables  ufually  town  in  thefe 
months.  On  account  ot  the  delay  in  fovving,  however, 
for  the  realon  already’  mentioned,  the  fuccefs  ot  the  far¬ 
mer  becomes  exceedingly  precarious,  unlefs  he  is  fo  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  have  a  few’  rainy  days,  or  cloudy  Weather 
and  frequent  fhowers,  loon  after  the  feed  is  town  :  and 
this  our  author  luppofes  to  be  the  true  reafon  why  the 
turnip  is  a  more  uncertain  article  than  any  other.  ’  But 
though  fpcculations  ot  this  kind  have  a  great  Ihow  of 
probability,  there  is  not  any  experiment  hitherto  pub- 
li tiled,  even  by  our  author  himfelf,  by  which  the  truth 
of  the  above  conjecture  can  be  abfolutely  afeertained. 
Our  author,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  the 
common  methods  propofed  can  anfwer  any  good  pur- 
pofe,  farther  than  as  by  means  of  them  the  vegetation 
of  the  plant  may  be  invigorated.  Mr  Wimpey  recom¬ 
mends  allies,  toot,  or  a  rich  compoll  of  lime  and  dung 
uted  in  fufficient  quantities  but  the  method  of  ufing 
fnem  is,  either  to  tow  them  with  the  feed,  or  rather  by 
themfelves  immediately  before,  and  to  harrow  them  well 
in,  that  they  may  be  completely  incorporated  with  the 
toil.  This  for  the  molt  part  would  fo  invigorate  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants,  as  to  be  an  over¬ 
match  for  the  moll  vigorous  attacks  of  the  fly. 

2.  Another  method  propoled  for  fecuring  turnips 
from  the  fly,  is  by  flowing  fuch"  a  quantity  of  feed  as 
will  be  more  than  lufticient  for  the  confumpt  of  the  in¬ 
flects.  1  his  we  find  recommended  in  a  letter  to  the 
Bath  Society,  by  a  gentleman-farmer  in  Efl’ex,  vol.  ii. 
p.  238.  His  method  is  to  make  the  land  clean  and 
fine  as  foon  as  the  feafon  will  permit,  and  to  flow  four 
pints  per  acre.  It  may  be  objected,  that  if  the  fly  does 
not  take  them,  the  plants  will  {land  fo  thick,  that  they 
cannot  eafily  be  hoed  ;  but  this  may  be  obviated  by  har¬ 
rowing  them  firlt,  which  will  make  them  fit  for  the 
hoe.  There  can  be  no  expectation  of  a  crop  if  the  fly 
takes  them  when  only  a  pint  of  feed  is  flown  per  acre  j 
but  this  gentleman  remarks,  that  he  has  not  in  any  one 
inRance  milled  of  a  crop  when  he  flowed  four  pints  j 
bccaufe,  though  the  fly  has  fometimes  dcflroycd  more 
than  one  half,  and  much  damaged  the  other,  ftiil  there 
was  a  fulficicnt  number  left  behind.  He  alio  agrees 
with  other  of  the  Society’s  corrcfpondents,  that  the 
ground  ihould  be  well  dunged  and  manured  previous  to 
the  flowing  ot  turnips,  as  this  makes  them  grow  vigo- 
roully,  lo  that  they  quickly  get  into  the  rough  leaf,  in 
which  (late  the  fly  will  not  touch  them. 

Vol.  I.  Part  II. 
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In  the  fame  volume,  a  gentleman  of  Norfolk  remarks,  Culture  of 
that  manuring  the  ground  in  autumn  for  turnips  is  pre-  particular 
ftrable  to  the  doing  lo  in  ipring.  rJ  his  diicovery  he  flants. 

made  in  confequence  of  the  following  accident. _ “  A  v 

neighbouring  farmer,  not  having  a  fuilicient  quantity  of  Manuring 
manure  lor  all  his  turnip  land,  was  Under  the  necellityin  autumn 
of  lowing  four  acres  unmanured.  The  t-lle £1  was,  that  preferable 
the  turnips  on  the  manured  part  of  the  land  were t0  fpring 
moflly  eaten  oil  by  the  fly,  while  four  acres  unmanured  manurc 
elcaped  without  injury.”  In  Confequence  of  having 
obferved  this,  the  gentleman  made  a  fimilar  experi- 
ment,  by  manuring  five  acres  well  for  turnips,  and  tilling 
turee  acies  and  a  halt  in  the  ufual  way  without  any 
manure,  i  he  manured  crops  were  almolt  all  deflroyed 
by  the  fly,  lo  that  he  was  obliged  to  foW  moil  of  the 
land  over  again.  The  three  acres  and  a  half  which 
had  no  manure  were  entirely  free  from  injury,  though 
the  plants  were  much  finaller  than  thole  ol  the  manu¬ 
red  ground  which  came  up.  Not  content  with  this 
trial,  however,  he  repeated  the  experiment  by  manu¬ 
ring  fix  acres  of  wheat  Hubble  in  autumn,  ploughing  it 
in  immediately,  and  leaving  it  to  incorporate  with  the 
cai  tli  during  the  winter  :  the  turnips  which  grew  upon 
this  were  as  large  as  it  the  ground  had  been  manured 
in  the  ipring.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  fur- 
priling  fuccefs  in  two  lucceeding  years  ;  whence  he  in¬ 
fers,  that  the  flv  is  either  engendered  in  the  new  dung 
or  enticed  by  it.  But  when  the  manure  is  laid  on  in 
autumn  it  foies  its  noxious  qualities,  though  it  Hill  re¬ 
tains  its  nutritive  ones. — This  eonclufion,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded  ;  for  it  is  certain, 
from  undoubted  experience,  that  turnips  which  have 
been  well  manured  111  the  common  way,  have  fome¬ 
times  efcaped  any  injury  ;  while  others,  which  have 
got  no  manure  at  all,  have  been  almoll  totally  defiroy- 
ed.  Another  material  advantage,  ,  however,  which 
this  correlpondent  oblerves  is  to  be  derived  from  ma¬ 
nuring  in  autumn  is,  that  all  the  feeds  contained  in  the 
manure,  and  which  are  of  courfe  carried  to  the  land 
uith  it,  vegetate  almoll  immediately,  and  are  mollly 
killed  by  the  cold  ot  the  fucceeding  winter,  while  the 
few  that  remain  can  lcarce  efcape  dellructiou  from  the 
plouglifhare 


Mr  Wimpey  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  it  is  proper  to  Mr  Wint- 
iow  a  large  quantity  of  feed  ;  but  thinks  two  pounds  Pf-V’s  «P»- 
wi;l  lie  luflicient  tor  an  acre.  A  few  ounces  indeed J-'on  01 
would  he  fufficient  to  flock  the  land  ;  but  as  the  article  *  _ 
is  lo  precarious,  he  thinks  it  by  far  the  lafell  way  to  tity  of  feed, 
allow  Iced  in  plenty,  and  reduce  the  plants  afterwards 
by  harrowing.  He  obferves  alfo,  that  it  is  of  great 
confequence  to  have  feed  both  good  in  quality  and  of 
the  bell  Ipccies.  He  prefers  the  large  and  green  top¬ 
ped,  as  being  tbe  moll  fweet  and  juicy  ;  others  give 
the  preference  to  the  red  or  purple-topped,  as  being  vs 
hardier  :  hut  at  any  rate,  the  feed  from  the  largell  ar.d  Of  the  » 
finefl  tranfplanted  turnips,  of  whatever  fort,  is  greatly  qj“al}.ty  f 
to  he  preferred,  even  though  it  fhould  coil  double  0,.t,lclced* 
treble  the  price.  Such  as  is  fold  bv  the  feedlmen  in 
London  he  found  generally  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  often 
in  great  part  not  worth  cultivating.  “  Whether  plants 
from  new  or  old  feed  are  moll  fccure  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  fly  (fays  he),  is  perhaps  a  queftion  which 
cannot  be  eafily  determined  even  l»y  experiments  •,  for 
concomitant  circumftances  arc  frequently  fo  much  more 
operative  and  powerful,  as  to  render  the  diflercnce  be- 
3  1'  tween 
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Culture  of  tween  them,  it  there  be  any,  imperceptible.  It  is,  hotv- 
particular  ever,  known  to  every  practical  man,  that  new  feed 
iprouts  or  vegetates  feveral  days  before  old ;  and  I 
think  more  vigoroufly  :  and  it  is  equally  well  known, 
that  the  healthy  and  vigorous  plants  efeape  the  fly, 
when  the  Hinted  and  lickly  feldont  or  never  efeape  it. 
Hence  it  would  ieem,  that  new  feed,  cceteris  paribus ,  is 
more  fecure  from  the  fly  than  old  }  and  for  my  own  ufe 
I  would  always  prefer  it.” 

3*  The  lowing  of  turnips  along  with  grain. — 
This,  ol  all  others,  feems  to  he  the  moll  eligible  aud 
with  grain,  efficacious.  In  the  fecond  volume  of  Bath  Papers, 
p.  210.  a  Hertfordfhire  correl'pondent  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  luccels  of  an  experiment  of  drilling  tur¬ 
nips  with  wheat.  A  lmall  field  of  fpring-wheat  was 
drilled  in  rows  two  feet  apart  \  and  in  the  month  of 
May  turnips  were  lown  by  hand  in  the  intervals. 
They  came  up  very  well,  and  wTere  thinned  once  by  the 
hoe.  The  crop  of  wheat  turned  out  better  than  ano¬ 
ther  field  of  the  fame  foil  fown  broad-call  in  autumn, 
though  it  ripened  iomewhat  later.  The  turnips  were 
no  other  way  injured  by  cutting  it,  than  having  fonie 
of  the  large  leaves  trodden  down  by  the  reapers.  After 
harvell  the  weeds  were  cut  up  round  the  turnips  with 
a  hand-hoe,  and  they  grew  very  large  and  vigorous. 
They  were  of  the  purple  and  white  long  kind,  and  the 
crop  proved  nearly  as  good  as  the  fame  land  produced 
in  common.  An  excellent  erop  of  barley  and  clover 
was  got  from  the  fame  field  afterwards. 

In  the  third  volume  ol  the  lame  work  we  find  an  ac¬ 
tion’s  expe-  count  of  feveral  luccefsful  experiments  in  fowing  tur- 
riments  ot  nips  between  rows  of  beans.  The  advantages  of  this 
°"mg  method  are  llrongly  let  forth  by  K.  P.  Anderdon,  Elq. 

who  made  fome  of  the  experiments,  and  are  as  follow  : 

“  i.  You  may  have  a  crop  of  beans  and  turnips  on  the 
lame  field  the  fame  year.  2.  The  bean  crop  being 
well  horfe-hoed,  no  ploughing  is  wanted  for  turnips, 
for  which  the  bell  Norfolk  farmers  give  five  plough¬ 
ing®.  3.  It  is  hoed  cheaper,  more  effectually,  and  con- 
l'equently  more  profitably,  than  in  any  other  way. 
4.  The  ground  is  kept  clean  from  weeds.  5.  It  is  in 
order  for  a  Lent  crop  the  fucceeding  year  with  one 
earth.  6.  The  ground  is  kept  in  heart,  if  not  impro¬ 
ved,  by  fallowing  your  alleys.  7.  It  brings  the  plant 
to  perfection  in  poor  gronnd,  where  it  would  not  be¬ 
come  lo  otherwil'e.  8.  It  doubles  the  crop  in  any 
ground  w’bicli  Mr  Anderdon  has  had  experience  of. 
9.  You  have  the  crops  more  within  your  owm  power  in 
this  than  in  any  other  method,  let  the  feafons  turn  out 
as  they  will.  10.  You  may  have  on  the  fame  ground  a 
bean  and  turnip  crop  annually,  if  the  land  be  fuitable, 
and  you  think  proper.  11.  The  clay  farmer,  by  this 
mode,  renders  land  which  is  naturally  unfit  for  turnips, 
fo  free  and  open  by  feafonable  horfe-hoeings,  that  it 
-26  bring  this  uleful  plant  to  great  perfection. 

Objections  0°  this  paper  the  Society  made  fome  remarks,  and 
by the  ^ath Hated  the  following  objections:  1.  That  the  fame  foil 
'society.  cannot  be  proper  for  both  crops.  Scotch  cabbages  are 
more  adapted  for  a  bean  foil  ;  and  they  wifhed  him  to 
repeat  the  experiment  with  cabbages  inHead  of  turnips 
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betwixt  his  beans.  2.  The  Norfolk  farmers  rarely  ufe 
more  than  three  ploughings  for  turnips,  inflead  of  five, 
as  Mr  Anderdon  reprefents,  unlel's  the  ground  be  full 
of  couch-grafs.  3.  They  think  him  too  fanguine  in  his 
expectations  of  having  double  crops  on  the  fame  field. 

4.  Nothing  renders  a  clay  foil  fo  free  and  open  as  to 
have  it  expofed  to  froHs  and  fnow  by  being  laid  up  in 
high  ridges  in  January  and  February  5  but,  on  Mr  An- 
derdon’s  plan,  this  cannot  be  done,  unlel's  the  turnips 
are  leffened  in  value  by  being  fed  off  in  autumn. 

Thefe  HriCt  tires  were  lent  to  Mr  Anderdon  before  Mr  Ander. 
the  papers  w'ere  printed,  but  did  not  make  any  altera-  don’s  reply, 
tion  in  his  opinion  ;  and  he  replied  to  the  following 
purpofe. 

1.  The  fame foil  cannot  be  proper  for  beans  and  tur¬ 

nips ,  &c. — Granted. — But  bad  Mr  Anderdon  adhered 
rigoroufly  to  this  rule,  he  would  have  lowed  no  turnips 
at  all,  not  having  on  his  farm  any  foil  altogether  proper 
for  that  ci’op  ;  “  but  (fays  he)  while  I  can  get  in  fingle 
rows,  four  feet  afunder  or  more,  from  half  a  dozen  to 
half  a  fcore  tons  of  turnips  per  acre,  after,  or  rather 
between,  a  crop  of  beans  in  my  heavy  lauds,  I  fhall 
feel  that  product  here  more  beneficial  than  to  drop  the 
mode.  I  believe  the  medium  of  the  two,  fo  far  as  I 
can  judge  by  the  eye  or  get  information,  to  be  fupe- 
rior  to  the  average  produce  of  prepared  fallow  turnip 
crops  in  10  miles  round  me.” — On  this  the  Society 
make  the  following  remarks :  “  The  quefiion  here 

is,  Whether,  if,  inllcad  of  turnips,  Mr  Anderdon  had 
planted  his  beans  two  feet  dillance  only,  the  extra 
produce  ol  his  crop  would  not  have  exceeded  in  value 
that  of  his  turnips  ?  We  think  they  would,  as  thefe 
intervals  would  freely  admit  his  horfe-hoe  between  the 
beans.” 

Mr  Anderdon  then  proceeds  to  acquaint  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  as  they  wiffi- 
ed  with  Scotch  cabbages,  inHead  of  turnips  betwixt 
the  rows  of  beans  ;  but  the  crop  of  the  turnips  was  fo 
much  preferable,  that  he  found  himfelf  inclined  to  fup- 
pofe  the  cabbage  would  not  get  to  fo  great  perfection 
there  as  to  be  profitably  introduced  on  a  large  fcale, 
for  want  of  the  great  quantity  of  dung  necelfary  for 
that  crop,  and  which  could  not  be  procured  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  further  remarks  in  favour 
of  turnips,  that  they  have  an  abundance  of  very  fmall 
lateral  fibrous  roots,  which  run  as  far  in  i’earch  of  food, 
and  feed  as  ravenoully  where  they  can  penetrate,  as 
thofe  of  almofl  any  other  vegetable  ;  ajid  the  plant  cer¬ 
tainly  derives  more  nourifhment  from  thofe  than  from 
its  tap-root  (h).  Thofe  fine  fibrous  roots,  almoll  im¬ 
perceptible  to  the  eye,  iffue  chiefly  from  the  apple  «r 
body  of  the  turnip,  and  get  into  the  riehell  part  of  the 
foil  near  the  furface,  'and  will  bring  the  plants  to  a  con- 
iiderable  magnitude  in  heavy  lands  adapted  to  beans, 
when  mellowed  by  the  horfe-hoe.  Some  of  his  turnips 
weighed  ten  pounds  each  :  and  if  he  could  have  only 
two  l’uch  turnips  on  every  fquare  yard,  it  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  43  tons  per  acre. 

2.  The  Committee  doubt  of  the  pofibilityof  doubling  the 
crop.  Mr  Anderdon  gives  the  following  explanation. 


(4)  Here  the  Society  remark,  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  kinds  of  turnips  which  grow  chiefly  above 
ground,  and  which  are  generally  the  bell  crops,  and  moH  capable  of  refiHing  the  frolls. 
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I  have  made  many  comparative  trials  on  turnips 
between  this  mode  and  broad-call  lowing,  and  always 
found  on  my  ground  the  horfe-hoed  crops  the  bell. 
But  here,  in  denoting  the  benefits  of  the  horfe-hoe 
by  its  doubling  a  crop,  I  wifli  to  be  underilood,  that 
it,  in  Joils  like  mine ,  a  crop  be  drilled,  leaving  proper 
intervals  for  horfe-hoeing,  and  one  part  be  horfe-hoed, 
the  other  not,  the  horfe-hoed  part  will  double  the  other 
in  product.” 

Mr  Anderdon,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reply  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  gives  an  account  of  another  experiment  he 
made  in  conl'equence  of  being  deficient  in  winter  fodder 
for  his  cattle.  By  this  neceliity  he  was  induced  to  low 
turnips  wherever  he  could  ;  and  on  the  18th  of  July 
drilled  a  fingle  row  between  his  drilled  wheat.  On  the 
the  20th  and  2 2d  of  Auguft  he  drilled  four  row’s  of 
winter  vetches  in  each  interval  between  the  turnips, 
at  the  rate  of  lei's  than  one  peck  and  three  quarters  of 
feed  to  an  acre.  “  The  turnip  crop  (fays  he)  is  very 
acceptable,  and  my  vetches  fucceed  bevond  my  warmell 
expectation,  are  thick  enough,  and  give  me  the  pleaf- 
ing  profped  and  hope,  that  I  fhall  not,  when  my  dry 
meat  is  gone,  want  a  feafonable  l'upply  of  early  green 
s  fodder  that  will  lail  me  till  my  lucerne  comes  on.” 
MrPavier’s  This  fubjeCl  is  farther  confidered  in  the  fame  vo- 
opinion.  lume  by  Mr  Pavier,  who  viewed  Mr  Anderdon’s  tur¬ 
nips,  and  gave  in  a  report  of  them  to  the  committee. 
He  l'uppofes  a  crop  of  beans  drilled  in  fingle  rows  at 
four  feet  dillance,  and  the  turnips  drilled  in  the  inter¬ 
vals,  according  to  Mr  Anderdon’s  method,  there  will 
then  be  four  rows  of  17  feet  in  length  to  make  a  fquare 
perch  ;  whereas  Mr  Anderdon’s  rows  were  only  1 5 
feet  8  inches  in  length  ;  and  this  dil'parity  in  length 
will  make  a  difference  of  weight  on  a  perch  from  239 
to  249  pounds,  and  on  an  acre  from  16  tons  8  cwt. 

2  qrs.  8  lb.  Mr  Anderdon’s  produce,  to  17  tons  15 
cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lb. — Each  turnip,  at  this  diftance  (viz. 
four  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  nine  inches  in  the  rows) 
mult  occupy  a  l'pace  of  three  fquare  feet ;  confequent- 
Iv  the  greateft  number  produced  on  aif  acre  mull  be 
14,520  ;  but  iffown  in  broad-calt,  twice  hoed,  and  the 
dillance  on  an  average  1 5  inches,  each  turnip  will  then 
occupy  little  more  than  one  foot  and  a  half,  and  the 
number  produced  on  an  acre  mav  be  about  27,92c  ;  an 
excefs  which  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  overba¬ 
lance  the  value  of  the  beans,  let  us  fuppofe  the  crop 
as  great  as  we  can  reafonably  do.  Thus  far  the  argu¬ 
ment  feems  to  fie  againlt  this  method  of  cultivating 
beans  and  turnips  together  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Pa  vicr  confiders  it  probable  that  the  expence  of  drilling 
and  horfe-hoeing  the  beans,  together  with  drilling  the 
turnips  in  the  manner  Mr  Anderdon  did,  mull  be  con- 
fiderablv  lefs  than  that  of  fallowing  and  preparing  the 
ground,  and  lowing  the  turnips  in  broad-calf  ;  to  which 
we  mull  likewil’e  add  the  facility  of  hoeing  the  drills 
in  eomparifon  of  the  broad-call.  But  befides  thefe,  the 
great  advantage  arifing  from  this  method,  and  which, 
jf  certain,  gives  it  a  decided  fuperiority,  is,  “  the 
great  chance,  if  not  an  almoil  certainty,  of  preferv- 
ing  the  turnips  from  the  depredations  of  the  fly.”  Mr 
Pavier  was  inclined  to  think  that  this  mull  be  the 
cafe,  as  Mr  Anderdon  had  l'uch  crops  repeatedly  with¬ 
out  any  damage  of  that  kind;  but  the  committee  dif¬ 


fer  from  him,  and  think  that  this  mull  have  proceed¬ 
ed  from  loinc  other  caufe  ;  though  they  do  not  aflign 
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any  reafon  for  this  opinion.  “  The  principal  point  Culture  ot 
(lays  Mr  Pavier)  in  determining  this  queltion,  feems  particular 
to  me  to  be  this  ;  if  the  crop  of  beans  drilled  as  above,  Hants, 
after  deducting  the  feed,  and  fome  additional  expence  v 
in  taking  the  crop  off  the  ground  without  injuring  the 
turnips,  can  be,  one  year  with  another,  fuppofed  to  be 
as  valuable  as  the  quantity  of  turnips  that  might  be  rea¬ 
fonably  expected  in  the  broad-call  method  more  than 
in  the  other,  I  lliall  not  heiitate  to  declare  in  favour  of 
drilling  between  the  beans.” 

Thus  far  the  argument  feems  to  be  carried  on  a 
priotn.  Mr  YV  impey,  in  the  letter  above  quoted,  in¬ 
clines  to  the  practice  of  fowing  turnips  between  beans 
planted  in  rows.  “  It  exactly  correlponds  (lavs  he) 
with  all  my  oblervations  on  the  luccelsful  vegetation 
of  that  root.  A  confiderable  degree  of  moillure  is 
necellary  to  the  rapid  vegetation  of  that  very  juicy 
root,  and  nothing  retains  moillure  equal  to  lhade  ;  and 
fhade  can  be  obtained  and  fecured  by  no  means  l'o  ef¬ 
fectually  on  a  large  l'cale  as  in  the  intervals  of  tall 
growing  plants,  as  beans  or  wheat  planted  in  drills.” 

The  fuccefs  of  Mr  Bult  of  Kingllon,  near  Taunton, 
leaves  little  room  to  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
method,  and  its  fuccefs  in  preventing  the  fly.  The 
beans  were  planted  in  drills  not  quite  two  feet  afun- 
der,  on  two  pioughings,  horfe-hoed  three  times,  and 
the  turnips  l'own  in  the  intervals  at  the  lull  hoeing. 

The  field  meafured  fix  acres  and  a  quarter,  and  was 
a  very  good  clayey  foil,  but  had  not  been  manured, 
nor  had  any  drelling  laid  upon  it  for  fix  years  before. 

It  produced  this  year  three  quarters  of  beans  per  acre, 
and  37  tons,  5  cwt.  of  turnips.  This  field  was  alfo 
viewed  by  Mr  Pavier,  who  makes  the  following  ob- 
upon  it.  1.  The  turnips  were  fown  pro- 
among  the  beans  at  the  lall  hoeing,  which 
about  midfummer ;  from  which  time  no- 
done  but  drawing  oft’  the  beans,  and  carry¬ 
ing  them  oft  the  land.  2.  The  crop  of  beans  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  conliderably  above  20  bufliels  per  acre, 
which  is  much  more  than  was  produced  by  any  other 
method  that  ieaion  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the 
country :  and  as  Mr  Pavier  had  this  account  before  he 
law  the  turnip  crop,  he  did  not  expert  any  thing  confi¬ 
derable  from  the  latter ;  but  as  it  turned  out,  the  pro 
duce  mull  be  accounted  highly  profitable,  when  we 
conlider  that  there  was  no  crop  loll ;  no  preparation, 
drefling,  nor  any  expence  whatever,  except  the  price 
of  the  feed  and  fowing  it.  3.  This  he  confiders  as  one 
of  the  llrongeft  recommendations  of  the  drill  hulband- 
ry  he  ever  knew  or  heard  of ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that 
it  never  can  anfwcr,  except  where  the  ground  is  per- 
fe&ly  clean  and  free  from  weeds,  by  the  crops  having 
been  horle-hoed  for  a  few’  years  before.  4.  He  thinks 
the  beans  ought  to  have  been  planted  at  wider  inter¬ 
vals,  by  which  the  fun  and  air  would  be  freely  admit¬ 
ted,  and  the  plants  would  alfo  be  lefs  damaged  by  the 
operation  of  the  hoe. 

Mr  Pavier  likewile  informs  the  Society  of  two  other  Other  c*pe- 
experiments  on  a  fimilar  plan;  but  with  this  difference  rimenu  on 
that  tile  turnips  were  fown  among  the  beans  at  the  fc-  tur_ 
cond  horfe-hoeing.  The  turnip  crops  were  very  good,^^  ajnon" 
and  the  beans  more  than  double  the  value  of  tlioi'e  rail¬ 
ed  in  the  ufual  mode  of  hufbandry.  “  I  think  it  is 
very  evident  (fays  he)  that  the  beans  preferve  the  tur¬ 
nips  from  the  fly ;  and  as  no  expence  or  trouble  attends 
3  F  J  the 
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the  practice,  1  apprehend  it  will  loon  become  more 
general.”  The  Society  own,  that  the  uncommon  fuc- 
cefs  of  Mr  Bult’s  experiment  Jeems  to  militate  at  leaft 
againit  what  they  faid  on  Mr  Anderdon’s  letter  ;  but 
thev  infill  that  the  cafes  are  by  no  means  fimilar. 
“  Though  the  land  (fay  they),  in  both  inilances,  is  cal¬ 
led  a  heavy  clay,  they  are  very  different.  Mr  Ander¬ 
don’s  is  poor,  wet,  and  cold  3  the  other  a  good  rich  clay, 
and  tre  apprehend  naturally  mixed  with  a  kind  of 
marl,  which  is  called  clay  by  perfons  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  nice  diftindtion  of  foils  apparently 
alike,  but  very  different  in  their  nature.  Our  prin¬ 
ciple,  therefore,  that  cold  a  vet  clay  lands  are  unfuit- 
able  for  turnips,  remains  unaffected  by  this  experi¬ 
ment  3  and  general  practice  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
theory.” 

In  another  letter,  Mr  Pavier  gives  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  two  other  crops  of  beans  and  turnips 
raifed  upon  Mr  Bult’s  plan.  The  beans  were  drilled 
in  rows  about  22  inches  diilance,  twice  horfe-hoed, 
and  the  produce  from  about  25  to  30  bulhels  the  com¬ 
puted  acre,  or  from  30  to  36  bulhels  the  llatute  acre. 
The  preceding  fummer  had  been  very  unfavourable  to 
beans,  and  the  produce  per  acre  in  the  common  husban¬ 
dry  did  not,  on  an  average,  equal  a  third  part  of  this 
quantity.  One  of  thefe  crops  was  fuperior  to  that  of 
Mr  Bult 3  they  were  fown  upon  a  field  of  nine  com¬ 
puted  acres  on  the  icth  of  June,  after  the  fecond 
horfe-hoeing  3  but  whether  the  fecond  hoeing  was  per¬ 
formed  too  foon,  the  ground  not  clear,  or,  whatever 
might  be  the  caufe,  the  beans  were  weeded  twice  by 
hand  afterwards  3  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  turnips 
were  fomewhat  benefited  by  it.  Mr  Pavier  was  allured 
by  a  very  intelligent  farmer,  that  this  was  the  bell 
crop  of  turnips  he  had  ever  feen.  The  turnip  feed  in 
the  other  crop  was  put  in  between  the  rows  of  beans 
by  a  hand  drill 3  but  the  work  was  badly  performed, 
the  plants  coming  up  in  fome  places  vaftly  too  thick, 
and  in  others  as  much  too  thin ;  but  wherever  they 
happened  to  be  of  a  proper  thicknefs,  the  farmer  told 
him  it  was  one  of  the  moll  profitable  crops  he  ever  had. 
The  foil  was  wet,  heavy,  and  not  very  favourable  for 
turnips.  Hence  Mr  Pavier  deduces  the  following  con- 
clufion  :  1.  That  with  refpcct  to  beans  in  particular, 
the  drilling  and  hoeing  is  vaftly  fuperior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  mode  of  hulhandry.  2.  That  the  beans  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  good  prefervative  of  the  turnips  from  the 
depredations  of  the  fly.  3.  That  as  by  this  method  no 
crop  is  loft,  and  confequently  no  rent,  but  a  mere 
trifle  of  expence  (if  any)  chargeable  to  the  turnip  crop, 
it  mull  be  one  of  the  moll  profitable  as  well  as  the  moll 
certain  methods  of  propagating  that  uleful  root  ever 
yet  pradtifed. — He  Hill  infills,  however,  that  if  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  this  method,  he  would 
drill  the  beans  in  rows  at  a  greater  diilance,  that  the 
turnips  might  be  hand-hoed  ealily  3  and  that  he  fhould 
prefer  the  London  tick-beans  to  any  other,  by  reafon 
of  their  lliortnefs  and  being  fuch  bearers  3  that  he  ftiould 
alfo  take  off’  their  tops  as  foon  as  the  under  bloffbfns  be¬ 
gan  to  decay  3  which,  he  fuppofes,  would  be  of  great 
fervice. 

In  this  diflertation  on  the  culture  of  turnips,  we 
cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  an  inftrument  ufed  in 
Norfolk  for  tranfplanting  them,  and  thus  filling  up 
the  gaps  which  frequently  happen  in  fields  from  the 
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failure  of  the  plants  in  particular  fpots.  It  is  repre-  Culture  of 
fented  on  the  margin  3  and  the  con  11  ruction  and  mode  particular 
of  ufmg  are  obvious  from  the  figure. — W  hen  the  turnips  Plants, 
are  to  be  trani’planted,  the  workman  holds  the  long J 
handle  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  fhort  one  with  the^rs  yo]  . 
right  hand  drawn  up.  Put  the  inftrument  then  ovei  p  12g_ 
the  plant  that  is  to  be  taken  up,  and  with  your  foot 
force  it  into  the  ground  3  then  give  it  a  twill  round, 
and  by  drawing  it  gently  up,  the  earth  will  adhere  to 
the  roots  of  the  plant  in  a  folid  body  3  then  with  ano¬ 
ther  inftrument  of  the  fame  fize  take  the  earth  out 
where  the  plant  is  to  be  put,  and  bringing  the  inftru¬ 
ment  with  the  plant  in  it,  put  it  into  the  hole  which 
has  been  made  by  the  other  3  then  keep  your  right 
hand  fteady,  and  draw  up  your  left,  and  the  earth  and 
plant  will  be  left  in  the  hole  with  the  roots  undifturb- 
ed.  In  this  operation  two  men  will  be  employed,  each 
of  them  having  an  inftrument  of  the  form  reprel’ented 
on  the  margin.  One  man  takes  up  a  plant,  while  the 
other  fills  his  inftrument  with  earth  only,  thereby  ma¬ 
king  room  for  the  depoiitlon  of  the  plant  ;  fo  that  the 
hole  which  is  made  by  taking  up  the  plant  is  filled  with 
the  earth  taken  out  where  the  plant  is  to  be  put  3 
which  being  depofited,  he  takes  up  a  plant,  and  re¬ 
turns  to  the  place  he  firft  let  out  from,  the  former  man 
at  the  fame  time  returning  with  the  earth  only  3  fo  that 
each  man  is  alternately  the  planter,  and  each  being 
employed  both  ways,  the  work  goes  on  brilkly. — This 
inftrument  was  the  invention  of  Mr  C'ubbit  Gray  of 
Southrepps,  Norfolk.  » 

Turnips  being  the  grand  bafis  of  the  Norfolk  huf- 
bandrv,  Mr  Marfhall  gives  a  very  particular  account 
of  their  culture  in  that  county. — 'The  l’pccies  cultiva¬ 
ted  are,  1.  The  common  white  Jlock,  called  in  many 
places  the  Norfolk  turnip.  2.  The  purple  Jlock  is  fimi¬ 
lar  to  the  former,  but  its  rind  is  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  Norfolk 
colour  3  its  fize  in  general  fmaller,  and  its  texture  cultivatioa 
clofer  and  firmer  than  that  of  the  common  white  lurn'Ils* 
flock  3,  it  alfo  Hands  the  winter  better,  and  is  more  fuc- 
culent  in  the  fpring  3  but  it  is  not  fo  well  reliflfed  by 
cattle  as  the  former,  whence  it  is  lefs  generally  culti¬ 
vated.  3.  The  pudding  Jlock,  the  tankard-turnip  of  the 
midland  counties,  is  in  fliape  fo  perfectly  different  from 
the  common  fort,  that  it  might  be  ranked  as  a  diftindt 
fpecies.  It  rifes  in  a  cylindrical  form,  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  inches  high,  Handing  in  a  manner  wholly  above 
ground  3  generally  taking  a  rough  irregular  outline,  and 
a  fomewhat  reclining  pollurc.  It  verv  much  refembles 
the  common  turnip,  and  is  by  much  its  moll  formidable 
rival.  In  many  rcfpects  it  feems  to  be  fuperior,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  being  readily  drawn,  and  eaten  off  by  ftieep 
with  much  lefs  waftc  than  the  common  turnip. — The 
difadvantage  is,  that  they  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
froll,  byrealon  ot  their  Handing  fo  high  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  3  fo  that  on  the  whole,  Mr  Marfhall 
concludes,  that  the  common  white  turnip  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  every  other. 

In  ?  Norfolk,  turnips  are  fown  upon  every  fpecies  of  Advantages 
arable  land.  Marl  is  found  to  be  highly  beneficial  3  of  ufing 
and,  by  means  of  this  manure,  a  foil  naturally,  unfit marl 
for  turnips  may  be  rendered  proper  for  it.  They  fuc- 
ceed  barley  better  than  any  other  crop  3  fome  few  are 
fown  on  wheat  or  pea  fluhble  after  harveft  3  but  this  is 
not  a  general  practice.  The  manures  in  greateft  repu¬ 
tation  for  turnips  arc  dung,  with  a  greater  or  fmaller 
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,  it  may  be  faid  that  nine  acres  of  ten  of  the  turnips 
grown  in  call  Norfolk  are  manured  with  muck.” — The 
333  quantity  of  dung  let  on  tor  a  crop  of  turnips  generally 
of  dlffTn  dePe.nds  on  l^e  quantity  on  hand,  and  the  quantity  of 
kinds'601  turn,P  ground  to  be  manured.  From  10  to  15  cart 
loads  of  muck  are  conlidered  as  a  good  dreffing  j  and 
about  a  ton  of  oil  cake  to  three  acres  ;  50  or  60  bulb-, 
els  of  malt-coombs,  and  40  or  60  bullxels  of  foot,  to  an 
334 .  acre-_ 

Cultivation  lien  the  turnips  are  intended  for  early  confump- 

fortearlII>S  t‘°n*  ^le  ^00Der  *^7  can  *3e  got  into  the  ground  the 
confump-  better  5  but  when  they  are  intended  to  Hand  the  win- 
tion.  ter,  the  beginning  of  July  is  thought  loon  enough. 

The  moll  general  ride  is  to  begin  lowing  about  a 
week  before  midfummer,  and  continue  till  about  a  fort- 
t  335  night  after,  viz.  from  the  17th  or  18th  of  June  to  the 
fov-ing  °nd  71*1  °r  8th  of  July. — Broad-caft  lowing  is  univerfal,  in 
culture.  the  quantity  of  two  pints  to  an  acre.  The  feed  is  co¬ 
vered  by  two  lines  of  a  pair  of  light  harrows  drawn 
backward,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tines,  which  ufually 
point  fomething  forward,  from  tearing  up  the  clods, 
and  burying  the  feed  too  deep.  The  horfes  are  uni- 
verfally  walked  one  way,  and  trotted  back  again  in  the 
lame  place.  This  is  an  excellent  cullom  ;  the  quick 
_  zig-zag  motion  of  the  harrows  at  once  allilling  to  le¬ 

vel  the  furface,  and  to  diftribnte  the  feeds  more  even¬ 
ly. — They  are  univerlal ly  hoed  j  and  unlefs  they  be 
fown  very  late,  are  generally  hoed  twice.  The  di- 
ilance  of  time  between  the  fowing  and  the  firft  hoeing 
depends  upon  the  foil  and  feafon  :  the  lize  of  the  plants 
being  the  only  guide.  "W  hen  turnips  are  fullered  to 
grow  too  large  before  they  are  hoed,  the  plants  are 
difficult  to  be  let  out  fingly,  and  are  liable  to  be  drawn 
up  by  weeds,  thereby  acquiring  a  llender  upright  ten¬ 
dency  ;  whereas  their  natural  growth  in  their  infant 
Hate,  is  procumbent,  ipreading  their  firll  leaves  on  the 
ground,  and  taking  the  form  of  a  rofe. — If  the  hoe  be 
put  in  too  loon,  the  plants  which  are  fet  out  are  liable 
to  be  buried,  and  their  tender  roots  difturbed  in  the 
adt  ol  letting  out  the  neighbouring  plants.  The  time 
tor  hoeing,  as  directed  by  the  moll  judicious  huffiand- 
men,  is  when  the  plants,  as  they  lie  fpread  upon  the 
ground,  are  about  the  fize  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  : 
if,  however,  feed-weeds  be  numerous  and  luxuriant, 
they  ought  to  be  checked  before  the  turnips  arrive  at 
that  lize,  left  by  being  drawn  up  tall  and  llender  they 
fliould  acquire  a  weak  and  fickly  habit.  The  proper 
dillance  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the 
time  of  lowing  $  fuch  as  are  fown  earlv,  in  a  rich  pro¬ 
ductive  loil,  require  to  be  fet  out  wider  than  thole 
iown  late  on  a  loil  ol  a  contrary  nature.  If  the  foil 
be  at  par,  the  dillance  ought  to  be  regulated  bv  the 
time  of  lowing :  if  this  be  at  par,  the  nature  or  llate 
of  the  foil  fliould  be  the  regulator.— Mr  Marffiall  com¬ 
plains  ot  the  conduCt  of  the  Norfolk  farmers  in  gene¬ 
ral  in  this  rcfpeCt,  who  “  hack  out  their  turnips,  14, 

1 5'  or  perhaps  18  inches  afunder,  without  anv  regard 
to  the  Hate  of  the  loil,  or  time  of  fowing.  This  prac¬ 
tice  was  ellabliihed  while  the  Norfolk  foil  was  full  of 
marl,  and  new  to  turnips  -,  and  when,  it  is  probable, 

11  or  1  2  inches  in  diameter  was  no  uncommon  fize, 
with  tops  proportionally  large  and  fpreading  -,  and 
•M  or  15  iuebes  might  then  be  a  proper  dillance. 


But  now,  when  the  efficacy  of  marl  is  Icffiened,  and  Culture  of 
the  foil  no  longer  the  favourite  of  turnips,  which  fel-  particular 
dom  reach  more  than  feven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  ,  ^'ants' 
it  is  ruinous  and  abiurd  to  continue  the  practice. ” 

Turnips  are  cultivated  either  for  feed,  for  fale,  or 
for  confumption.  \\  hen  cultivated  for  feed,  it  is  l’up- 
pofed  in  moll  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  it  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  taken  from  tranfplanted  roots ;  but  in  Nor¬ 
folk  they  are  frequently  railed  from  fuch  as  are  untranf- 
planted.  “  It  is  a  fact  (fays  Mr  Marffiall)  well  un-  Cultivation 
derllood  by  every  hulbandman  here,  that  if  the  feed  he  of  turnip  -’12 
gathered  repeatedly  from  untranfplanted  roots,  the  for  feed, 
plants  from  this  feed  will  become  coarfe -necked  and 
foul-rooted  j  and  the  fleffi  of  the  root  itfelf  will  be¬ 
come  rigid  and  unpalatable.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
gathered  year  alter  year  from  tranfplanted  roots,  the 
necks  will  become  too  fine,  and  the  fibres  too  few  y 
the  entire  plant  acquiring  a  weak  delicate  habit,  and 
the  produce,  though  fweet,  will  be  fmall.  For  the 
neck,  or  oniet  of  the  leaves,  being  reduced  to  the  frze 
ol  the  finger  (for  inflance,)  the  number  and  fize  of  the 
leaves  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  ;  and  in  a  fimilar 
proportion  will  the  number  and  fize  of  the  fibrils  be  re¬ 
duced.  From  a  parity  of  realoning,  it  may  perhaps  be 
inferred,  that  when  the  neck  acquires  a  thicknefs  equal 
to  that  of  the  wrift,  the  fize  of  the  root  will  be  in 
proportion. 

“  "With  refpect  to  the  fibres  or  rootlings,  this  is  a 
juft  inference  -,  but  with  refpect  to  the  bull),  it  is  in 
a  great  meafure  erroneous.  For  a  few  generations  the 
lize  ol  the  bulb  w-ill  keep  pace  with  the  increafe  of 
leaves  and  fibres ;  but  after  having  once  reached  the 
limits  which  nature  has  fet  to  its  magnitude,  it  begins 
to  revert  to  its  original  llate  of  wildnefs,  from  which  to 
its  prefent  Hate  it  has  undoubtedly  been  raifed  by 
tranfplantation.  The  farmer  has  therefore  two  ex¬ 
tremes  to  avoid.  The  one  is  difcoverable  by  the  thick¬ 
nefs  and  coarfencfs  of  the  neck,  the  Italy  roughnefs 
ot  the  bulb,  the  thieknels  of  the  rind  in  general,  the 
foulnefs  of  its  bottom,  and  the  forkednefs  of  its  main 
or  tap-root  :  the  other  by  the  llendernefs  of  the  neck, 
the  finenefs  ot  the  leaf,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  root. 

The  former  are  unpalatable  to  cattle,  and  are  therefore 
creative  ot  waile  :  the  latter  are  1111  productive,  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  drawn,  and  do  not  throw  out  fuch  ample 
tops  in  the  lpring,  as  do  thole  which  are,  by  confti- 
tution  or  habit,  in  a  middle  Hate  between  thele  two 
extremes.  1  here  is  not,  however,  any  general  rule 
refpccting  how  many  years  turnips  ought  to  be  tranf¬ 
planted  fucceffively,  and  how  often  thev  ought  to  be 
fullered  to  run  up  from  the  feed-bed :  the  foil  and  fi- 
tuation  have,  and  other  circumftances  may  have,  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  habit  and  conftitution  of  vegetables  as 
of  animals ;  and  the  farmer  mull  attend  alone  to  the 
ftatc  of  the  turnips  themfelves.  Whenever  he  judges, 
that,  by  repeated  tranfplantation,  they  have  palled  the 
acme  ol  perfection,  then  it  is  his  duty  and  interell  to 
let  them  run  up  to  feed  without  tranfplantion.  In 
Nortolk  it  has  been  found,  by  long  experience,  that 
tranfplanting  two,  throe,  or  four  years,  and  letting 
the  plants  run  up  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  will  keep 
the  ftock  in  the  defired  llate.  The  time  of  tranfplunt- 
ing  is  from  old  Chrifimas  to  old  Cahdlemas.  In  the 
choice  of  plants,  the  farmer  is  not  guided  by  fize,  but 
picks  the  cleaned  plants  without  regard  to  fize  -,  or 
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lie  makes  choice  of  fuch 
as  are  near,  but  not  at  or  above  the  ftate  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  In  almoft  every  turnip-field  there  are  plants 
in  various  Hates  :  much  judgment,  therefore,  is  re- 
quifite  in  the  choice  of  plants.  A  piece  of  good 
ground  near  a  habitation  is  generally  chofen  for  this 
purpofe ;  but  the  method  of  planting  is  various  :  the 
plants  are  generally  fet  in  rows,  at  uncertain  diftances 
from  one  another.”  Thefe  diftances  our  author  has 
obferved  to  be  1 6  or  18  inches,  and  the  diftance  of 
the  plants  in  them  nine  or  ten  inches  ;  but  the  practice 
of  a  man  who,  he  tells  us,  is  indifputably  near  the 
head  of  his  profeilion,  is  to  plant  them  in  rows  two 
feet  afunder,  the  plants  in  the  row's  being  contiguous. 
The  only  culture  required,  is  to  keep  the  intervals 
clean  hoed  ;  but  when  the  feed  begins  to  ripen,  much 
care  is  requifite  to  keep  it  from  birds.  If  the  plot  he 
large,  it  is  neceffary  to  employ  a  boy  to  fcare  them  •, 
hut  if  it  be  fmall,  and  near  the  houle,  Mr  Marfliall  has 
known  the  following  expedient  ufed  with  fuccefs.  “  On 
a  flender  poll,  riling  in  the  midft  of  the  patch  of  feed, 
was  fixed  a  hell ;  from  which  a  line  palled  into  the 
kitchen  :  in  the  moll  frequented  part  ot  this  hung 
the  pull.  Whoever  palled  the  pull  rung  the  bell  ;  lo 
that  in  a  farm-houfe  kitchen,  where  a  millrels  and 
two  or  three  maids  w'ere  lome  of  them  almoft  always 
on  the  foot,  an  inceffant  peal  was  kept  up ;  and 
the  birds,  having  no  relpite  from  alarm,  forlook  their 
prey.” 

Of  drawing  The  time  of  drawing  commences  about  Michaelmas, 
the  turnips.  an(j  continues  until  the  plants  he  in  blow.  The  procels 
of  drawing,  he  favs,  “  in  fevere  weather,  is  an  employ¬ 
ment  which  nothing  but  cuftom  could  reconcile  to  thole 
whofe  lot  it  is  to  go  through  it,  namely,  flout  lads,  and 
youths  5  whofe  hands  are  frequently  iwelled  until  the 
joints  are  difcernible  only  by  the  dimples  they  form  j” 
neverthelels  he  never  heard  of  any  inftance  ot  had  ef¬ 
fects  from  this  circumftance.  When  the  tops  will  bear 
it,  their  method  of  pulling  is  very  expeditious  :  they 
pull  with  both  hands  at  once  :  and  having  filled  each 
hand,  they  bring  the  two  together  with  a  fmart  blow 
to  difengage  the  foil  from  the  roots,  and  with  the  fame 
motion  throw  them  into  the  cart.  It  the  tops  be  cut 
off  by  the  froll,  or  if  this  he  in  the  ground,  the  turnips 
are  raifed  with  two-tined  forks  named  ervoms.  If  the 
roots  are  buried  under  deep  fnow,  it  is  removed  by 
means  of  an  implement  called  the  fnow-Jledge.  This 
confifts  of  three  deal-hoards  from  one  to  two  inches 
thick,  10  or  12  inches  deep,  and  from  feven  to  nine 
feet  long,  fet  upon  their  edges  in  the  form  of  an  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle,  and  ftrongly  united  with  nails  or  llraps 
of  iron  at  the  angles  ;  at  one  of  which  is  fattened,  by 
means  of  a  double  ftrap,  a  hook  or  an  eye,  to  fallen  the 
horfes  to.  This  being  drawn  over  a  piece  of  turnips 
covered  with  fnow,  forces  Up  the  latter  into  a  ridge  on 
each  fide,  while  between  the  ridges  a  flripe  of  turnips 
is  left  hare,  without  having  received  any  material  in¬ 
jury'  from  the  operation.  Though  it  is  cuftomary,  in 
drawing,  to  clear  the  ground  entirely,  our  author  met 
with  one  inftance  in  which  the  fmall  ones  were  left  by 
a  very  good  hufbandman  on  the  ground,  both  to  in- 
creafe  in  fize,  and  to  throw  out  tops  in  the  fpring  ;  it 
being  obfervable,  that  a  fmall  turnip  fends  up  a  top 
nearly  equal  to  one  whofe  bulb  is  larger.  There  is  one 
inconvenience,  however,  arifing  from  this  practice  ; 
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the  plough  is  prevented  from  entering  upon  the  foil  un-  Culture  of 
til  late  in  the  fpring  ;  which  upon  fome  foils  is  an  un-  particular 
furmountable  objection  •,  though  it  may  he  very'  proper  ,  PIants-  f 
upon  land  which  will  bring  good  barley  with  one 
ploughing  after  turnips.  341 

Mr  Marihall  relates  the  following  fimple  method,  by  Method  of 
which  a  Norfolk  farmer  preferred  turnips  through  a  preferring 
confiderable  part  of  the  winter  feafon.  Having  cut  turmPs- 
off  their  tops  with  a  fpade,  he  gave  them  to  his  cows, 
and  carried  the  bulbs  to  a  new-made  ditch,  into  which 
he  threw  them,  and  then  covered  them  up  with  ftraw, 
laying  over  it  a  quantity  of  bramble  kids.  Here  they 
lay  until  wanted  in  a  froft.  They  were  then  again 
carted  by  means  ot  a  fork,  and  given  to  the  cattle, 
who  ate  them  as  well,  or  rather  better  than  frelli  drawn 
turnips  ;  and  in  general  they  came  out  as  frelli  as  they 
went  in.  Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  this  method 
might  be  extended  to  the  prefervation  of  turnips  till  the 
fpring. 

2.  Carrot. 
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Of  all  roots,  a  carrot  requires  the  deepeft  foil.  It  Culture  « 

ought  at  leaft  to  be  a  foot  deep,  all  equally  good  fromcauo" 
top  to  bottom.  If  fuch  a  foil  be  not  in  the  farm,  it 
may  be  made  artificially  by  trench-ploughing,  which 
brings  to  the  furface  what  never  had  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  fun  or  air.  When  this  new  foil  is  fuffi- 
ciently  improved  by  a  crop  or  two  with  dung,  it  is  fit 
for  bearing  carrots.  Beware  ol  dunging  the  year  when 
the  carrots  are  town  ;  for  with  frelli  dung  they  l'eldom 
efcape  rotten  l'cabs. 

The  only  foils  proper  for  that  root  are  a  loam  and  a 
fandy  foil. 

The  ground  mull  be  prepared  by  the  deepeft  furrow 
that  can  be  taken,  the  fooner  after  harveil  the  better  ; 
immediately  upon  the  back  of  which,  a  ribbing  ought 
to  l'ucceed,  as  directed  for  barley.  At  the  end  of  March, 
or  beginning  of  April,  which  is  the  time  of  fowing  the 
feed,  the  ground  mull  he  fmoothed  with  a  brake.  Sow' 
the  feed  in  drills,  with  intervals  of  a  foot  for  hand-hoe¬ 
ing  •,  which  is  no  expenfive  operation  where  the  crop 
is  confined  to  an  acre  or  two  :  but  if  the  quantity  ot 
ground  be  greater,  the  intervals  ought  to  be  three 
feet,  in  order  for  horfe-hoeing. 

In  flat  ground  without  ridges,  it  may  he  proper  to 
make  parallel  furrows  with  the  plough,  ten  ieet  from 
each  other,  in  order  to  carry  off  any  redundant  moi- 
fture. 

At  Parlington  in  Yorkfliire,  from  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  firft  of  May,  20  work  horfes,  four  bul¬ 
locks,  and  fix  milk  cows,  were  fed  on  the  carrots  that 
grew  on  three  acres;  and  thefe  animals  never  tailed  any 
other  food  but  a  little  hay.  The  milk  was  excellent : 
and,  over  and  above,  30  hogs  were  fattened  upon  what 
was  left  by  the  other  beafts.  We  have  this  fa£t  from 
undoubted  authority. 

Carrots  have  been  greatly  recommended  as  food  for 
cattle,  and,  in  this  rel’pecl,  bid  fair  to  rival  the  potato  ; 
though,  with  regard  to  the  human  fpecies,  they  are  far 
inferior.  The  profit  attending  the  cultivation  of  them, 
however,  appears  to  be  much  more  doubtful  than  that 
of  potatoes.  Mr  Arthur  Young  informs  us,  that  from 
Norden’s  Surveyor’s  Dialogue,  publilhcd  in  1600,  it  Bath  Pa- 
appears,  that  carrots  were  commonly  cultivated  at  thatpers,  vol.  u. 
time  about  Orford  in  Suffolk,  and  Norwich  in  Nor-P-  1' 
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folk  :  and  he  remarks,  that  ""the  -tra<ft  of  land  between 
Orford,  W  oodbridge,  and  Saxmundum,  has  probably 
more  carrots  in  it  than  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  put 
together.”  In  1779,  few  farmers  in  thefe  parts  had 
lets  than  five  or  fix  acres  ;  many  from  10  to  20  ;  and 
one  had  36  acres :  the  llraight,  handfome,  and  clean 
roots  were  lent  at  6d.  per  bufhel  to  London;  the  reft  be¬ 
ing  ufed  at  home,  principally  as  food  for  horfes.  In  other 
counties,  he  obl’erves,  the  culture  of  carrots  has  not 
extended  itfelf ;  that  fome  have  begun  to  cultivate 
them  in  place  of  turnips,  but  have  foon  defilled  ;  fo  that 
the  culture  leetns  in  a  manner  Hill  confined  to  the  angle 
of  Suffolk,  where  it  firll  began.  In  attempting  to  in- 
vefb’gate  the  caufe  of  this  general  negleot,  he  obferves, 
that  “  the  charge  of  cultivation  is  not  fo  great  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  when  managed  with  an  eye  to  an 
extenfive  culture,  and  not  a  confined  one  for  one  or  two 
particular  objedls.”  Two  acres  which  our  author  had 
in  carrots  coll  3I.  17s.  6d.  per  acre,  including  every 
expence  ;  but  had  not  the  l’ummer  been  dry,  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  his  expences  might  have  been  higher  ;  and 
when  he  tried  the  experiment  15  years  before,  his  ex- 

Sences,  through  inadvertence,  ran  much  higher.  His 
ifficulty  this  year  arofe  chiefly  from  the  polygonum 
aviculare,  the  predominant  weed,  which  is  fo  tough  that 
fcarcely  any  hoe  can  cut  it.  Some  acres  of  turnips 
which  he  cultivated  along  W'ith  the  carrots  were  all  eat¬ 
en  by  the  fly  ;  but  had  they  fucceeded,  the  expence  of 
the  crop  would  have  been  18s.  yd.  lefs  per  acre  than 
the  carrots.  “  But  (adds  our  author)  if  we  call  the 
fuperiority  of  expence  20s.  an  acre,  I  believe  we  ihall 
be  very  near  the  truth  :  and  it  mull  at  once  be  appa¬ 
rent  that  the  expence  of  20s.  per  acre  cannot  be  the 
caufe  of  the  culture  fpreading  fo  little  ;  for,  to  anfwer 
this  expence,  there  are  favourable  circumflances  which 
mull  not  be  forgotten.  1.  They  (the  carrots)  are 
much  more  impenetrable  to  froll,  which  frequently  de- 
flroys  turnips.  2.  They  are  not  fubjecl  to  the  diflem- 
pers  and  accidents  which  frequently  afleft  turnips  ;  and 
they  are  fown  at  a  feafon  when  they  cannot  be  a  fleeted 
by  drought,  which  frequently  alfo  deflroys  turnips. 
3.  They  lall  to  April,  when  Hock,  and  efpecially  flieep 
farmers  are  fo  dillreffed,  that  they  know  not  what  re- 
fource  to  provide.  4.  The  culture  requifite  for  turnips 
on  a  fandy  foil,  in  order  to  deflrov  the  weeds,  dellroys 
alfo  its  tenacity,  fo  that  thfe  crop  cannot  thrive  ;  but 
with  carrots  the  cafe  is  otherwiie.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  reafon  why  the  cultivation  of  carrots  is  Hill  fo 
limited,  does  not  arife  from  the  expence,  but  becaule  the 
value  is  not  afeertained.  In  places  where  thefe  roots 
can  be  fent  to  London,  or  fold  at  a  good  price,  the 
tops  being  ufed  as  food  for  cattle,  there  is  not  the  leall 
doubt  that  they  are  profitable  ;  and  therefore  in  fuch 
places  they  are  generally  cultivated  :  but  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  as  yet  laid  before  the  public,  a  fatisfadtory 
decifive  knowledge  of  the  value  is  not  to  be  gained. 
The  moll  confiderable  practice,  and  the  only  one  of 
common  farmers  upon  a  large  lcale,  is  that  ol  the  finds 
of  AVoodbridge ;  but  here  they  have  the  benefit  ot  a 
London  market,  as  already  mentioned.  Amongfl 
thofe  whofe  experiments  are  publifhed,  Mr  Billinglley 
ranks  foremoll.  Here  again  the  value  of  carrots  is  ra¬ 
ther  depreciated  than  advanced  ;  for  he  raifed  great 
crops,  and  had  repeated  experience  upon  a  large  lcale  of 
: heir  excellence  in  fattening  oxen  and  fheep;  feeding 
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cows,  horfes,  and  hogs ;  and  keeping  ewes  and  Iambs  Culture  of. 
in  a  very  fuperior  manner,  late  in  the  fpring,  after  tur-  particular 
nips  were  gone  :  but  notwithllanding  thefe  great  ad¬ 
vantages,  he  gave  the  culture  up  ;  from  which  we  may 
conclude  a  deficiency  in  value.  “  In  feveral  experi¬ 
ments  (though  not  altogether  determinate),  I  found  the 
value,  upon  an  average  of  all  applications,  to  be  13d. 
a  bufhel,  heaped  mealure  ;  ellimating  which  at  701b. 
weight,  the  ton  is  il.  14s.”  The  following  are  the 
valuations  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  value  of  carrot 
in  the  way  of  fattening  cattle  : 

Per  Ton. 

Mr  Mellilh  of  Blyth,  a  general  valuation  of 

horfes,  cows,  and  hogs,  -  L.i  o  o 

Mr  Stovin  of  Doncaller,  hogs  bought  lean, 

fatted,  and  fold  off,  -  -  4  o  Q 

Mr  Moody  of  Ratford,  oxen  fatted,  and  the 

account  accurate,  -  -  1  o  o- 

Mr  Taylor  of  Bifrons,  having  of  hay  and 

corn  in  feeding  horles,  -  -  100 

Mr  Le  Grand  of  Aih,  fattening  wethers,  o  13  9 

Sir  John  Hobby  Mill  of  Bilhan,  fattening 

hogs,  -  -  -  160 

Mr  Billinglley,  for  fattening  hogs,  -  1  13  6 

Some  other  gentlemen  whom  our  author  confulted, 
could  not  make  their  carrots  worth  any  thing  :  fo  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  appears  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  doubt, 
fo  contradictory  are  the  accounts,  whether  the  culture 
of  carrots  be  really  attended  with  any  profit  or  not. 

Thus  Sir  John  Mill,  by  fattening  hogs,  makes  il.  6s. 
and  Mr  Stovin  4I. ;  but  others  could  not  fatten  hogs 
upon  them  at  all :  and  fome  of  Mr  Young’s  neighbours 
told  him,  that  carrots  were  good  for  nothing  except  to 
/l  our  hogs  to  death.  The  experiment  of  Mr  Le  Grand 
upon  wethers  appeared  to  be  made  with  the  greateft  ac¬ 
curacy  ;  yet  two  circumflances  feem  to  militate  againfl 
it.  1.  The  flieep  were  put  lean  to  them  ;  whereas  it  is 
a  fadt  well  known,  that  if  they  are  not  half  fat  when 
put  to  turnips,  no  profit  will  refult ;  and  it  is  poffible 
that  the  cafe  may  be  the  fame  with  carrots.  2.  He 
gave  them  alfo  as  much  fine  hay  as  they  would  eat. 

In  this  uncertain  flate  of  the  matter,  the  only  thing  New  expe= 
that  can  be  done  is  to  make  a  number  of  experiments  ‘aments  re- 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  pollible,  in  order  to  afeertain  <'°mjneiu'- 
the  real  value  per  ton  :  and  our  author  endeavours  to 
lliow,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  lofing  much  by  expe¬ 
riments  of  this  kind.  “  I  have  fliown  (fays  he),  that 
they  are  to  be  cultivated  for  4I.  per  acre,  left  on  the 
ground  for  flieep.  Suppofe  the  crop  only  two  bufliels 
at  70II).  each  per  rood,  3 20  per  acre,  or  ten  tons;  it 
will  readily  be  agreed,  that  lucli  a  produce  is  very  low 
to  calculate  upon,  lince  20  tons  are  common  among 
carrot  cultivators.  It  appears  from  Mr  Le  Grand’s 
experiments,  that  a  wether  worth  2I.  5s.  eats  i61b.  of 
carrots,  and  four  pounds  of  hav  per  day  :  dropping  the 
hay,  and  calculating  for  flieep  of  lefs  than  half  that  fize 
(which  are  mudi  more  common),  it  will  be  perhaps  an 
ample  allowance  to  allign  them  1  2lb.  of  carrots  a-day. 

If  they  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  half  fat  when  put  up, 
they  will  be  completely  fattened  in  1 00  days.  At  this 
rate,  20  wethers  will,  in  100  days,  eat  11  tons,  or  very 
little  more  than  one  moderate  acre.  Now,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  a  good  acre  of  turnips  which 
will  fatten  eight  fuch  wethers,  the  common  Norfolk 
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Culture  of  calculation  :  from  tvliicli  it  appears,  than  one  acre  of 
particular  carrots  is,  for  this  purpofe,  ol  more  value  than  two  ol 
Plants,  turnips.  Further,  let  us  fuppofe  liorfes  fed  with  them 
1  ^  " 1  Inilcad  of  oats:  to  top,  cart  and  pack  up,  io  tons  of 

carrots,  I  know  may  be  done  for  20s. — An  acre  there¬ 
fore  (other  expences  included)  colls  5I.  Fifty  pounds 
weight  of  carrots  are  an  ample  allowance  for  a  horie  a 
day  :  ten  tons,  at  that  rate,  laft  three  horfes  for  five 
months.  But  this  5I.  laid  out  in  oats  at  16s.  per  quar¬ 
ter,  will  purchafe  little  more  than  fix  quarters  5  which 
will  lall  three  horfes,  at  two  bufliels  each  per  week,  no 
more  than  two  months  5  a  moll  enormous  inferiority  to 
34S  the  carrots.” 

Experiment  In  the  fame  volume*  p.  1 87.  Mr  Young  gives  an  ae¬ 
on  feeding  count  of  another  experiment  made  by  hiinlelf  on  the 
feeding  of  lambs  with  carrots.  The  quantities  they  ate 
varied  exceffively  at  different  times  ;  thirty-fix  ol  them 
confumed  from  five  to  ten  bufliels  per  day  5  but  on  an 
average,  he  rates  them  at  four  bulhels  of  56  pounds  per 
day.  In  all,  they  confumed  407  bufliels  front  Novem¬ 
ber  to  April,  when  they  were  iolfl  and  killed  lat.  At 
putting  upon  the  carrots,  the  lambs  wei'e  valued  only 
at  1 81.  but  were  fold  in  April  at  25I.  4s-  5  ^ll*- 

the  value  of  the  carrots,  was  exactly  7I.  4s.  or  about 
4d.  per  bufiiel.  This  price  he  fuppofes  to  be  fufiicient 
to  induce  any  one  to  attempt  the  culture  of  carrots,  as 
thus  he  would  have  a  clear  profit  ol  40s.  per  acre  •, 
“  which  (fays  lie)  is  greater  than  can  attend  the  bell 
wheat  crops  jn  this  kingdom.”  The  land  on  which  the 
carrots  grew  was  town  next  year  with  barley,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  cleanell  in  the  parifii  ;  which  contradicts  an 
affertion  our  author  had  heard,  that  carrots  make  land 
foul.  The  grals  upon  which  the  lliecp  were  fed  with 
the  carrots,  and  which  amounted  to  about  an  acre,  was 
very  little  improved  for  the  crop  of  hay  in  1781*  owing 
to  the  drynels  of  the  leafon ;  but  in  1782  was  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  reft  of  the  field,  and  more  improved  in 
quantity:  “  for,  inilcad  of  an  indifferent  vegetation, 
lcattered  thick  with  the  centaurea  fcabiofa,  filago,  rhin- 
anthus,  criila  galli,  and  linurn  catharticum,  with  other 
plants  of  little  value,  it  encouraged  a  very  beautiful  lhcet 
of  the  bell  plants  that  can  appear  in  a  meadow,  viz.  the 
lathyrus  pratenfis,  achillea  millefolium,  trifolium  repens, 
trifolium  ocliroleuclum,  trifolium  alpcllie,  and  the  plan- 
tago  lanceolata. 

In  the  fame  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  p.  227,  Mr 
Billingfley  gives  an  account  of  the  comparative  profit 
of  carrots  and  cabbages.  Of  the  former,  however,  he 
obtained  only  feven  tons,  15  cwt.  per  acre:  the  cab¬ 
bages  produced  36  tons  :  neverthelefs,  according  to  him, 
the  profit  of  the  former  was  5I.  8s.  •,  of  the  latter,  only 
3I.  ns.  In  a  paper  on  the  culture  of  carrots  by  Mr 
Kirby  of  Ipfwich,  vol.  iii.  p.  84.  he  informs  us,  that  lie 
never  determined  the  weight  of  an  acre,  but  reckons 
the  produce  from  200  to  500  bufliels  ;  which,  at 
561b.  to  the  bufiiel,  is  from  five  to  ten  tons  and  a  half. 
In  the  fame  volume,  p.  320,  the  Rev.  Mr  Onley  feems 
carrots  pre- to  prefer  the  culture  of  carrots  to  potatoes.  “  How¬ 
ever  valuable  (lays  be),  from  eafe  of  culture,  and  great- 
nefs  of  produce,  to  the  poor,  efpecially  in  all  final  1  fpots, 
I  doubt,  unlefs  near  great  towns,  whether,  on  a  farm¬ 
ing  plan,  potatoes  be  fo  eligible  as  other  herbage  or 
roots,  efpecially  as  carrots,  which  I  cannot,  but  furmij'c 
(for  my  trials  are  too  trivialto  venture  bolder  language), 
deferve  every  encouragement,  even  on  foils  hitherto 
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thought  too  heavy  for  them. — I  am  from  experience  Culture  of 
convinced,  that  an  acre  of  carrots  will  double  in  the  P"t^ar 
quantum,  of  equally  hearty  provender,  the  produft  of  ,  .  '’(n . , 
an  acre  of  oats  j  and  from  the  nature  of  their  vegeta¬ 
tion,  the  nice  mode  of  cultivation,  and  even  of  taking 
them  up  (all  of  which,  expenlive  as  they  are,  bear  a 
very'  inferior  proportion  to  the  value  of  a  medium  crop), 
mull  leave  the  land,  efpecially  if  taken  off  it  in  an  early 
period,  io  mellow  for  the  plough,  as  to  form  a  feed-bed 
for  barley  equal  to  any  fallow-tilth.” 

Mr  Onley’s  delideratum  was  a  iubftitute  for  oats  t» 
feed  horfes  ;  of  which  great  numbers  are  kept  in  his 
county  (Ellex).  Potatoes,  he  ohferves,  are  excellent 
for  fniall  pork,  when  baked  or  boiled,  mixed  with  a 
little  barley  meal  \  but  for  large  hogs,  they  are  raoft 
profitably  given  raw,  if  tlieie  have  at  the  fame  time  the 
lhack  of  the  barn  door  in  threlhing  feafon,  &c.  .  In 
the  5th  volume  he  relumes  the  lubjedt,  aud  acquaints 
us,  that  lie  applied  a  fingle  acre  in  his  bean  field  to  the 
culture  of  carrots,  which  generally  produced  400  bu¬ 
lhels  ;  and  this  he  confiders  as  a  imall  produce.  “  I  am, 
however,  fenflble  (fays  he)  that  they  will  amply  repay 
every  expence  of  the  fincll  culture  and  fliould,  from 
their  extenfive  utility  on  iound,  deep,  and  friable  land, 
be  everywhere  attempted.  Some  of  my  neighbours, 
who  have  been  induced  to  try  them  on  rather  a  larger 
fcale,  with  finer  culture,  and  frelher  loil,  have  railed 
from  600  to  900  bufliels  per  acre,  and  applied  them 
more  profitably,  as  well  as  more  generally,  than  any 
other  winter  herbage,  to  deer,  ihcep,  bullocks,  cows, 
and  horfes.  At  the  loweft  calculation,  from  our  little  Superior  to 
trials,  they  are  computed  to  exceed  turnips  in  value  one- turnips  am 
third,  as  to  quantity  of  food:  but  arc  far  fuperior  in0ills- 
what  arifes  from  convenience  for  the  liable  ;  where  to 
us  they  feem  to  be  a  Iubftitute  for  corn  to  all  horfes,  at 
leaft  iitcli  as  are  not  ufed  111  any  quick  work  5  and  par¬ 
tially  fo  with  corn  for  thole  that  are.” 

In  making  a  companion  betwixt  the  profit  011  oats 
and  carrots,  Mr  Onley  found  the  latter  exceed  by  no 
lefs  than  2I.  15s.  8d.  per  acre.  His  method  of  culti¬ 
vation  is  to  fow  them  in  March  or  April  j  to  iioe  them 
three  times,  harrowing  after  each  hoeing.  Sometimes 
he  left  them  in  the  ground  till  after  Chrillmas,  taking 
them  up  as  wanted  5  but  afterwards  he  took  them  up  111 
October,  in  dry  days,  putting  them  diredly  into  Imall 
upright  cocks  of  10  bufliels  each,  covered  entirely,  with 
the  tops  cut  off. — Thus,  they  appear  to  dry  better 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  bear  the  weather  with  very 
little  lols.  If,  after  being  thus  dried,  they  are  carried 
into  any  barn  or  lhcd,  it  will  be  better,  if  they  are  in 
large  quantities,  not  to  pack  them  clofe,  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  heating,  but  rather  to  throw  them 
proniifcuoufly  into  heaps,  with  a  little  ft  raw  over  them. 

When  perfectly  dry,  they  do  not  in  general  require 
any  waffling,  except  for  liorfes  regularly  kept  in  the 
liable. 

This  root  has  been  found  fo  generally  valuable  as  a 
fubftitute  for  grain  in  feeding  liorfes,  that  its  ufe  in 
that  way  is  rapidly  fpreading  into  various  parts  ot  the 
country.  By  the  quantity  of  l’accharine  matter  which 
it  contains,  it  is  probably  rendered  extremely  rich 
and  ftimulating  to  the  llomacli  of  that  delicate  animal, 
fo  that  a  lefs  quantity  of  it  goes  to  walle  than  of  any 
other  food.  We  may  remark,  that  the  gentleman  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  Mr  Onley,  who  had  the  merit  of 
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Culture  of  preffing  upon  tlie  public  attention  the  importance  and 
particular  utility  of  this  root,  mentions  an  ufe  to  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  not  unfrequentlv  applied  in  the  dairy.  “  In 
our  dairies  (lays  he)  as  many  carrots  are  bruifed  be¬ 
fore  churning,  as  produce,  fqueezed  through  a  cloth 
into  as  much  cream  as  makes  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter,  a  half  pint  of  juice  ;  this  adds  iomewhat  to  the  co¬ 
lour,  richnels,  and  flavour  of  winter  butter ;  and  we 
think,  where  hay  is  allowed  belides,  contributes  much 
to  counteracting  the  flavour  from  the  feed  of  turnips. 
At  prelent  (our  carrot  feed  being  exhaufted)  from  tur¬ 
nips  and  hay,  with  this  juice,  our  butter  is  equal  to  that 
■of  the  Epping  dairies.” 

We  may  conclude  by  taking  notice  here  of  an  ad¬ 
vantageous  vantageous  mode  of  cultivating  carrots,  by  making  ufe 
rated  in  t*lem  a  v*ew  to  ftir  the  ground  in  young  planta- 
young  plan-  tions.  It  was  adopted  by  Thomas  Walford,  Efq.  of 
tatiuns.  Birdbrooke,  Elfex,  who  gives  the  following  account 
ot  it : — “  It  has  been  my  conftant  practice  for  thefe 
laft  five  years,  wherever  I  made  a  plantation  of  firs,  or 
deciduous  trees,  to  fow  the  ground  in  the  fpring  with 
carrots,  which  I  have  found  not  only  pay  part  of  my 
expences,  and  frequently  the  whole,  but  much  more 
beneficial  to  the  trees  than  any  other  method  I  had  be¬ 
fore  adopted. 

“  hen  I  make  a  plantation  of  deciduous  trees,  the 
ground  is  dug  two  l'pits  deep  in  October,  and  planted 
immediately,  leaving  it  in  that  Hate  until  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April  j  then, 
if  neceffary,  chop  it  over  with  a  hoe,  and  fow  my  car¬ 
rots  :  if  for  firs,  I  do  not  dig  the  ground  until  March, 
at  which  time  I  plant  my  trees,  and  fow  the  carrots, 
having  found  my  crop  more  luxuriant  and  productive 
upon  ground  freih  dug  than  that  which  was  dug  in  the 
autumn. — I  give  for  digging  8d.  per  rod  ;  hoe  only 
twice  ;  the  produce  is  generally  four  bufhels  of  clean 
carrots,  which  I  fell  at  6d.  per  bufliel,  the  buyer  to 
fetch  them  from  their  place  of  growth. 

“  The  ioil  in  fome  places  loofe  and  hollow ;  the  un¬ 
der  ftratum  clay :  in  others  a  fine  vegetable  mould  up¬ 
on  a  red  loam. 

“  I  find,  in  taking  up  the  carrots,  lefs  damage  is  done 
to  the  young  fibres  of  the  trees,  than  by  digging  be¬ 
tween  them  j  for  it  is  impoffible,  with  the  greateft  care 
of  your  fervants,  not  to  cut  off  fome  of  them  by  dig- 
ging,  and  thereby  injure  the  trees,  befides  leaving  the 
ground  in  no  better  Hate  than  it  is  after  carrots  ;  for 
when  the  carrot  is  drawn,  the  cavity  is  filled  immedi¬ 
ately  with  loofe  mould,  through  which  the  young  fibres 
will  ftrike  with  great  freedom,  and  very  much  accele¬ 
rate  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

•  4.  Parsxifs. 

The  culti-  Parfnips  have  never  in  this  country  received  from  huf- 
vation  of  bandmen  that  attention  to  which  they  are  well  entitled, 
parfnips  too  from  the  eafe  with  which  they  are  cultivated,  and  the 
TO|'K>  a*5"  quantity  of  faccharine  or  nourifiiing  matter  they 

gee  c  .  are  known  t0  contain,  which  certainly  abounds  in  them, 
in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  in  almoil  any  other 
'Bath  Pa  vc£cta^e  w*th  which  we  are  at  prefent  acquainted. 

/>*Ti  yoMv  I  °  cultivate  this  root  (fays  Mr  Hazard)  fo  as  to 
p.  244.  make  it  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  it  will  be  right  to 
fow  the  feed  in  the  autumn  immediately  after  it  is 
ripe  j  by  which  means  the  plants  will  appear  early  the 
Vol.  I.  Part  II. 
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following  fpring,  and  get  ilrong  before  the  weeds  can  Culture  of 
rife  to  injure  them.  Neither  the  feeds  nor  young  particular 
plants  are  ever  materially  injured  by  frofts  ;  on  which  ,  plallts-  t 
account,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  autumn  is  prefer- 
able  to  the  lpring  fowing.  The  belt  foil  for  them  isjir  Ha- 
a  rich  deep  loam,  and  next  to  this  fand.  They  will  zard's  rne- 
thrive  well  in  a  black  gritty  foil,  but  not  in  lione- <l,k 
brafh,  gravel,  or  clay  ;  and  they  are  always  largeft  in tlvaUon' 
the  deepell  earth.  If  the  foil  be  proper,  they  do  not 
require  much  manure.  Mr  Hazard  obtained  a  very 
good  crop  for  three  years  upon  the  fame  piece  of 
ground  without  ufing  any but  when  he  laid  on  about 
40  cart  loads  of  land  per  acre  upon  a  ftiff  loam,  and 
ploughed  it  in,  he  found  it  anfwer  very  well ;  whence  he 
concludes,  that  a  mixture  of  foils  may  be  proper  for 
this  root.  The  feed  may  be  fown  in  drills  at  about 
18  inches  dillance  from  one  another,  that  the  plants 
may  be  the  more  conveniently  hand  or  liorfe-hoed } 
and  they  will  be  more  luxuriant  if  they  undergo  a  fe- 
eond  hoeing,  and  are  carefully  earthed,  lo  as  not  to 
cover  the  leaves.  Such  as  have  not  ground  to  fpare, 
or  cannot  get  it  in  proper  condition  in  autumn,  may 
at  that  time  fow  a  plot  in  their  garden,  and  tranfplant 
from  thence  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  early  in  the 
month  of  May  following.  The  plants  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  drawn,  and  the  ground  well  pulverized  by  harrow¬ 
ing  and  rolling  ;  after  which  a  furrow  lliould  be  open¬ 
ed  with  the  plough,  about  fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  in 
which  the  plants  fhould  be  regularly  laid  at  the  diftance 
of  about  ten  inches  from  each  other,  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  root  he  bent,  but  for  the  plant  to  Hand  per¬ 
pendicular  after  the  earth  is  clofed  about  it,  which 
ought  to  be  done  immediately  by  means  of  perfons 
who  lliould  for  this  purpofe  follow  the  planter  with  a 
hoe.  Another  furrow  muft  be  opened  about  18  inches 
from  the  former,  in  the  fame  direction,  and  planted  as 
before  and  io  on  in  like  manner  until  all  the  plants 
are  depofited,  or  the  field  be  completely  cropped ; 
and  when  the  weeds  appear,  hoeing  will  he  neceffary, 
and  it  will  afterwards  be  proper  to  earth  them  ;  hut  if 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  be  covered  with  earth,  the  roots 
will  be  injured.  Parfiiips  ought  not  to  be  planted  by 
dibbling,  as  the  ground  thus  becomes  fo  bound,  as  fel- 
dom  to  admit  the  fmall  lateral  fibres  with  which  thefe 
roots  abound  to  fix  in  the  earth,  by  which  they  are 
prevented  from  expanding  themfelves,  and  never  attain 
a  proper  fize.  When  circumftances  are  properly  attend¬ 
ed  to,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  crop  of  parfnips  would 
anfwer  much  better  than  a  crop  of  carrots.  They  are 
equal,  if  not  luperior,  in  fattening  pigs,  as  they  make 
their  flelh  whiter,  and  the  animals  themfelves  are  more 
fond  of  thefe  roots  than  of  carrots.  Horles  eat  them 
greedily  when  clean  walked  and  fliced  among  bran, 
and  thrive  very  well  upon  them  ;  and  black  cattle  are 
laid  likewife  to  approve  of  them. 

Though  parfnips  are  little  uled  in  Britain,  they  are 
highly  elleemed  in  France.  In  Brittany  they  are 
thought,  as  food  for  cattle,  to  be  little  inferior  to  wheat ; 
and  cows  fed  with  them  are  faid  to  give  as  much  milk, 
and  of  as  good  quality,  as  in  the  fummer  months.  In 
the  illand  of  Jerfey  they  have  long  been  confidered  as 
of  the  higheft  importance  j  and  as  the  mode  of  culti¬ 
vating  them  there  feems  worthy  of  attention,  we  fliall 
here  give  an  account  of  it,  from  a  paper  tranfmitted  by 
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the  Agricultural  Society  of  Jerfey  to  the  Britifli  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

“  It  is  impoflible,  fay  thefe  gentlemen,  to  trace  the 
period  when  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  was  firft  intro¬ 
duced  amongft  us.  It  has  been  known  for  feveral  cen¬ 
turies,  and  the  inhabitants  have  reaped  fuch  benefit 
therefrom,  that,  for  fattening  their  cattle  and  pigs, 
they  prefer  it  to  all  the  known  roots  of  both  hemilpheres. 
The  cattle  fed  therewith  yield  a  juicy  and  exquifite 
meat.  The  pork  and  beef  of  Jerfey  are  inconteftably 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  the  bell  in  Europe.  We  have 
obferved,  that  the  beef  in  fummer  is  not  equal  to  that 
in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  fpring  periods,  when  the 
cattle  are  fed  with  parfnips  ;  which  we  attribute  to  the 
excellency  of  that  root. 

“  All  animals  eat  it  with  avidity,  and  in  preference 
to  potatoes.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  reafon,  having  ne¬ 
ver  made  any  analyfis  of  the  parfnip.  It  would  be  cu¬ 
rious,  interefting,  and  ufeful,  to  inveftigate  its  cliarac- 
teriftic  principles  :  it  is  certain  that  animals  are  more 
fond  of  it  than  of  any  other  root,  and  fatten  more  quick¬ 
ly.  The  parfnip  poffeffes,  without  doubt,  more  nutriti¬ 
ous  juices  than  the  potato.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
latter  contains  eleven  ounces  and  a  half  of  water,  and 
one  gros  of  earthy  fubftance,  French  weight  5  there¬ 
fore,  there  only  remain  four  ounces  and  five  gros  of  nu¬ 
tritive  matter.  Probably  the  parfnip  does  not  contain 
near  fo  much  watery  particles  }  neverthelefs,  they  di- 
treft  very  eafily  in  the  animal’s  body.  The  cows  fed 
with  hay  and  parfnips  during  winter  yield  butter  of  a 
fine  yellow  hue,  of  a  faffron  tinge,  as  excellent  as  if 
they  had  been  in  the  moll  luxuriant  pallure.” 

Thefe  gentlemen  proceed  to  Hate,  that,  in  the  ifland 
of  Jerfey,  parlnips  are  not  cultivated  alone,  but  along 
with  beans,  among  which  laft  peafe  are  fometimes  mixed. 
There  are  three  modes  of  cultivation :  ill,  With  the 
fpade  ;  2d,  With  the  plough  and  lpade  j  and,  3d,  With 
two  ploughs,  the  one  called  the  fniall  and  the  other  the 
great  plough.  This  laft  method,  as  being  the  moft 
economical  and  advantageous  to  the  hufbandman,  is  the 
only  one  deferibed.  In  the  month  oi  September,  a 
Uight  ploughing  and  preparation  is  fometimes  given 
to  the  field  dellined  for  beans  and  parfnips  in  the  en- 
fuing  year ;  but  more  generally  the  whole  work  is 
performed  in  high  grounds  about  the  middle  of  I  ebru- 
ary,  and  in  the  middle  of  March  in  low  land.  A  light 
plough  cuts  and  turns  the  earth  about  four  or  five  inches 
deep  ;  then  follows  it  a  large  plough  conftructed  on 
purpofe,  and  only  ufed  for  this  operation,  which  ele¬ 
vates  the  earth  on  the  furrow  laid  open,  and  turns  it 
over  that  which  the  fmall  plough  turned  up.  The 
effential  point  is  to  plough  deep  and  to  cover  the  clods 
over  again. 

The  field  thus  prepared,  is  flittered  to  remain  1 5  days, 
after  which  it  is  very  lightly  harrowed.  On  the  lame 
day,  or  on  the  enfuing,  the  beans  are  planted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Straight  lines  mull  be  drawn  Irom  north 
to  fouth  with  a  gardener’s  rake  at  4 4  feet  diftance.  On 
thefe  ftraight  lines,  19  inches  in  breadth,  women  plant 
four  or  five  beans  in  rows  4  inches  dillant  from  each 
other,  or  the  beans  are  planted  in  double  rows  all  over 
the  field,  at  the  ufual  depth,  and  12  feet  diftance  from 
each  other,  with  the  beans  fpaced  out  18  inches  from 
each  other.  When  all  this  is  done,  the  parfnips  are 
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fown  in  broadcaft  over  the  field,  after  which  it  is  well  Culture  of 
harrowed.  In  15  days  after,  if  the  weather  has  been  particular 
warm  and  rainy,  or  in  three  weeks  if  it  has  been  cold  ,  Plants- 
and  dry,  the  ground  is  harrowed  again  to  cut  up  the 
weeds.  In  five  or  fix  weeks  the  beans  flioot  out,  and 
the  ground  foon  appears  as  ll  covered  by  hedges  or 
laid  out  'in  paths  for  walking  •,  for  in  the  fpaces  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  where  the  beans  were  planted  are  as 
many  alleys,  where  women  and  children  weed  with 
great  facility.  They  generally  weed  the  ground  twice, 
and  the  operation  is  performed  with  a  two-pronged  lork, 
fuch  as  is  ufed  in  gardens.  The  firft  weeding  is  per¬ 
formed  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  when 
the  plants  muft  be  cleared  out  if  they  are  too  thick. 

When  the  beans  are  ripe,  which  is  in  Auguft  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  they  are  immediately  plucked  up,  not  to  incom¬ 
mode  the  parfnips.  The  crop  of  beans  is  not  always 
certain.  If  high  winds  or  fogs  prevail  when  they  are 
in  flower,  the  produce  will  be  icanty  $  but  the  parlnips 
in  a  manner  never  fail.  They  neither  dread  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  weather,  nor  are  affected  by  the  hardeft. 
froft,  nor  by  any  of  tliofe  accidents  which  at  times  will 
inftantly  deftroy  a  whole  crop. 

Parfnips  grow  till  the  end  of  September,  but  fome 
give  them  to  cattle  they  wifh  to  fatten  in  the  beginning 
of  September.  The  people  of  thefe  iflands  confider  the 
parfnip  as  the  moft  juicy  and  nutritious  of  all  roots 
known.  Its  cultivation  is  an  excellent  preparation 
for  wheat,  which  is  fown  there  without  manure  after 
parlnips,  and  yields  a  plentiful  crop.  It  muft  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  though  this  cultivation  of  parfnips  is  ex- 
penfive  where  the  price  of  labour  is  high,  no  dung  or 
manure  is  necellary  either  for  the  parlnips  or  the  wheat. 

They  reckon  20  perches  of  parfnips,  with  a  little  hay, 
will  fatten  an  ox  of  three  or  four  years  old,  though 
ever  fo  lean  j  he  eats  them  in  the  courfe  of  three 
months  as  follows:  they  are  given  at  fix  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  at  noon,  and  at  eight  at  night,  in  rations  ol  401b. 
each  ;  the  largell  are  flit  into  three  or  four  pieces  j  but 
not  waflied  unlefs  very  much  covered  with  earth.  In 
the  intermediate  hours,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  two  in 
the  afternoon,  and  nine  at  night,  a  little  hay  is  given. 
Experience  has  fliewn,  that  when  cattle,  pigs,  or  poul¬ 
try,  are  fed  with  parfnips,  they  are  fooner  fattened  and 
are  mors  bulky  than  with  any  other  root  or  vegetable 
whatever.  The  meat  of  fuch  is  moft  delicate  and  fa- 
voury.  In  fpring  the  markets  are  furniflied  with  the 
Ijeft  and  fatteft  beef  from  their  feeding  on  parfnips. 

The  crops  of  parfnips  raifed  in  Jerfey  and  Guernfey  are 
very  great.  On  an  extent  ol  1000  feet,  the  produce  of 
a  field  of  beans  and  parfnips  is  about  1 2odb.  weight 
of  parfnip,  Kouen  meafure,  and  3®  cabots  or  half 
bulliels  of  beans,  and  three  cabots  and  a  halt  of  peaie  •, 
which  altogether,  according  to  the  price  at  which  thefe 
articles  are  adually  fold  there,  amount  to  the  fum  of 
256  livres  French  currency.  The  following  iniorma- 
tion  was  all'o  received  from  the  prefident  ol  the  Jerfey 
Society  on  ill  March  1796,  viz.  “  Since  writing  con¬ 
cerning  the  crop  of  beans  and  parfnips  together,  we 
have  found  that  an  individual  who  cultivates  parfnips 
without  fowing  either  peafe  or  beans  along  with  them 
had  a  crop  of  14,7601b.  weight  Rouen  meafure  per 
vergee.”  The  vergee  is  40  perches  in  length  and  one 
perch  in  breadth. 
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Cultivation  This  plant  may  defervediy  be  reckoned  next  in  va- 
of  tlie  tur-  ]ue  the  turnip  itfelf.  Its  advantages,  according  to 
caTba'0^  Thomas  Beevor,  are,  “  that  it  affords  food  for  cat¬ 
tle  late  in  the  fpring,  and  refills  mildew  and  froft, 
which  fometimes  deftroy  the  common  turnip  ;”v  whence 
he  is  of  opinion  that  every  farmer  who  cultivates  the 
common  turnip  lliould  always  have  part  of  his  farm  laid 
out  in  the  cultivation  of  this  root.  The  importance 
and  value  of  turnip-rooted  cabbages  feem  only  to  have 
been  lately  afcertained.  In  the  Bath  Society  papers 
we  have  the  following  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Beevor’s 
method  of  cultivating  them ;  which  from  experience  he 
found  to  be  cheaper  and  better  than  anv  other. 

“  In  the  firll  or  fecond  week  of  June,  I  fow  the 
fame  quantity  of  feed,  hoe  the  plants  at  the  fame  fize, 
leave  them  at  the  fame  dillance  from  each  other,  and 
treat  them  in  all  refpects  like  the  common  turnip.  In 
this  method  I  have  always  obtained  a  plentiful  crop  of 
Their' utili-  them  ;  to  afcertain  the  value  of  which  I  need  only  in- 
ty  and  va-  form  yxiu,  that  on  the  23  d  day  of  April  laft,  having 
l*16-  then  two  acres  left  of  my  crop,  found,  and  in  great 

perfection,  I  divided  them  bv  fold  hurdles  into  three 
parts  of  nearly  equal  dimenfions.  Into  the  firll  part  I 
put  24  fmall  bullocks  of  about  30  Hone  weight  each 
(141b.  to  the  Hone),  and  30  middle-fized  fat  wethers, 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  firll  week,  after  they  had  eaten 
down  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves,  and  fome  part  of 
the  roots,  I  Ihifted  into  the  fecond  divifion,  and  then 
put  70  lean  Iheep  into  what  was  left  of  the  firll  ;  tbefe 
fed  off  the  remainder  of  the  turnips  left  bv  the  fat 
flock  5  and  fo  they  were  United  through  the  three  di- 
vifions,  the  lean  llock  following  the  fat  as  they  wanted 
food,  until  the  whole  was  confumed. 

“  The  24  bullocks  and  30  fat  wethers  continued  in 
the  turnips  until  the  2 ill  of  Mav,  being  exactly  four 
weeks  ;  and  the  70  lean  Iheep  until  the  29th,  which  is 
one  day  over  four  weeks  :  fo  that  the  two  acres  kept 
me  24  fmall  bullocks  and  1 1  o  Iheep  ^four  weeks  (not 
reckoning  the  overplus  day  of  keeping  the  lean  flieep) ; 
the  value,  at  the  rate  of  keeping  at  that  leafon,  cannot 
be  ellimated  in  any  common  year  at  lefs  than  4d.  a-week 
for  each  fheep,  and  is.  6d.  per  week  for  each  bullock, 
•which  would  amount  together  to  the  fum  of  14I.  10s.  8d. 
for  the  two  acres. 

“  You  will  hardly,  T  conceive,  think  I  have  fet  the 
price  of  keeping  the  llock  at  too  high  a  rate  j  it  is  be¬ 
neath  the  price  here  in  almoft  every  fpring,  and  in  this 
lall  it  would  have  coll  double,  could  it  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  ;  which  was  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Iheep  and  lambs  here  were  loll,  and  the  reft 
greatlv  pinched,  for  want  of  food. 

“  You  will  obferve,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  above  mentioned  I  have  claimed  no  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  great  benefit  the  farmer  receives  by 
being  enabled  to  fuffer  his  grafs  to  get  into  a  forward 
STowth,  nor  for  the  fuperior  quality  of  thefe  turnips 
in  fattening  his  flock  :  both  which  circumftances  mull 
llamp  a  new  and  a  great  additional  value  upon  them. 
But  as  their  continuance  on  the  land  may  teem  to  be 


injurious  to  the  fucceeding  crop,  and  indeed  will  de¬ 
prive  the  farmer  totally  of  either  oats  or  barley  j  fo  to 
lupply  that  lots  I  have  always  lown  buck-wheat  on  the 
firll  earth  upon  the  land  from  which  the  turnips  were 
thus  fed  oft  ;  allowing  one  bufliel  of  feed  per  acre,  for 
which  I  commonly  receive  from  five  to  fix  quarters  per 
acre  in  return.  And  that  I  may  not  throw  that  part 
of  my  land  out  of  the  fame  courfe  of  tillage  with  the 
reft,  I  fow  my  clover  or  other  grafs  feeds  with  the 
buck-wheat,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  the  oat  or 
barley  crops,  and  have  always  found  as  good  a  layer 
(ley)  of  it  afterwards. 

“  Thus  you  fee,  that  in  providing  a  moll  incompa¬ 
rable  vegetable  food  for  cattle,  in  that  feafon  of  the 
year  in  which  the  farmer  is  generally  moll  diftrefi’ed, 
and  his  cattle  almoft  ftarved,  a  confiderable  profit  may 
likewife  be  obtained,  much  beyond  what  is  ufually  de¬ 
rived  from  his  former  practice,  bv  the  great  produce 
and  price  of  a  crop  railed  at  fo  eal’y  an  expence  as  that 
of  buck-wheat,  which  with  us  fells  commonly  at  the 
fame  price  as  barley,  oftentimes  more,  and  but  very 
rarely  for  lefs. 

“  The  land  on  which  I  have  ufually  fown  turnip-root¬ 
ed  cabbages  is  a  dry  mixed  foil,  Worth  15s.  per  acre.” 

To  the  preceding  account  the  fociety  have  fubjoin- 
ed  the  following  note  :  “  hether  we  regard  the  im-  Recom- 
portance  of  the  fubjedl,  or  the  clear  and  pradlical  in-  mendatioti 
formation  which  the  foregoing  letter  conveys,  it  mav  Bath 
be  confidered  as  truly  interefting  as  any  we  have  everSocietJ' 
been  favoured  with  :  and  therefore  it  is  recommended 
in  the  ftrongeft  manner  to  farmers  in  general,  that  they 
adopt  a  mode  of  practice  fo  decifively  afcertained  to  be 
in  a  high  degree  judicious  and  profitable.” 

To  raife  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  for  tranfplanting,  To  raife  tie 
the  beft  method  yet  difcovered  is,  to  breaft-plougli  and  turnip. root- 
burn  as  much  old  pafture  as  may  he  judged  neceffarv  ed  cabbage 
for  the  feed-bed  •,  two  perches  well  flocked  with  plants  *?r  tr?n^ 
will  be  fuflicient  to  plant  an  acre.  The  land  lliould  Pa  ~’ 
be  dug  as  {hallow  as  pofiible,  turning  the  allies  in ;  and 
the  feed  fliould  be  fown  the  beginning  of  April. 

The  land  intended  for  the  plantation  to  be  cultiva¬ 
ted  and  dunged  as  for  the  common  turnip.  About  mid- 
fummer  (or  fooner  if  the  weather  will  permit)  will  be 
a  proper  time  for  planting,  which  is  beft  done  in  the 
following  manner  :  the  land  to  be  thrown  into  one-bout 
ridges,  upon  the  tops  of  which  the  plants  are  to  be  fet, 
at  about  18  inches  dillance  from  each  other.  As  foon 
as  the  weeds  rife,  give  a  hand-hoeing  ;  afterwards  run 
the  ploughs  in  the’  intervals,  and  fetch  a  furrow-  from 
each  ridge,  which  after  lying  a  fortnight  or  three 
wreeks,  is  again  thrown  back  to  the  ridges  ;  if  the 
weeds  rife  again,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  them  another 
hand-hoeing. 

If  the  young  plants  in  the  feed-bed  lliould  he  attack¬ 
ed  by  the  fly,  fow  wood-allies  over  them  when  the  dew 
is  on,  which  will  effectually  prevent  the  ravages  they 
would  otherwife  make. 

In  another  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  Bath 
Papers,  vol.  viii.  p.  489.  he  expreffes  his  hope  that  the 
turnip-rooted  cabbages  he  had  would  lull  until  lie  Compan- 
fhould  have  plenty  of  grafs  for  all  his  Hock.  To  make  f°n  of  the 
a  comparative  eftimation  of  the  quantity  of  food  yield- J!u^n^tv  of 
ed  by  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  and  the  common  tur-^,j  j'u,^ 
nip,  lie  leleded  fome  of  each  kind,  and  having  girted  common 
them  w  ith  as  much  accuracy  as  pofiible,  he  found,  that  turnip. 
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Practice. 


Culture  of  a  turnip-rooted  cabbage  of  18  inches  in  circumference 
particular  weighed  5 -Jib.  and  a  common  turnip  of  the  fame  iize 
.  Plants-  only  qilb.  ;  on  trying  others,  the  general  refult  was 
v  found  to  be  in  that  proportion.  Had  they  been  weigh¬ 
ed  with  the  tops,  the  fuperiority  of  the  turnip-rooted 
cabbage  would  have  been  greater,  the  tops  of  them  be¬ 
ing  remarkably  bulky.  They  were  weighed  in  the 
month  of  March  ;  but  had  this  been  done  at  Chriftmas, 
our  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  difference  would  not 
have  been  fo  great  5  though  he  reckons  this  very  cir- 
cumftance  of  their  continuing  fo  long  to  afford  a  nou- 
rilhing  food,  an  inftance  of  their  excellency  above  almoll 
362  any  other  vegetable  whatever. 

Other  ex-  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  fame  work,  Sir  TI10- 


agriculture. 

provifion  for  the  cattle  for  about  three  or  foui  weeks  Culture  of 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  i'pring.  This  quantity  he  particular 
reckons  fufficient,  as  the  conlumption,  particularly  i  Plants.  _ 
when  drawn  and  carried  off  the  land,  is  attended  with  v 
more  trouble  and  expence  than  that  of  common  turnips, 
efpecially  if  the  foil  be  wet  and  heavy.  In  another 


letter,  dated  May  3.  1790,  Sir  Thomas  Beevor  once 


periments.  mas  gives  aa  account  of  another  experiment  on  five 
acres  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  four  of  which  were 
eaten  upon  the  field,  the  other  was  pulled  up  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  ftaldes  and  ox-houfes.  They  were  fown 
and  cultivated  as  other  turnips  ;  the  beafls  were  put  to 
them  on  the  I2th  of  April,  and  continued  feeding 
upon  them  till  the  11th  of  May.  The  cattle  fed  for 
this  fpace  of  time  were,  12  Scotch  bullocks  weighing 
40  Hone  each  ;  eight  homebreds,  two  years  old  ;  fif¬ 
teen  cows  full-lized  ;  40  lheep  ;  18  horfesj  belides  40 
ftore-hogs  and  pigs,  which  lived  upon  the  broken 
pieces  and  offal,  without  any  other  allowance,  for  the 
whole  four  weeks.  The  whole  value  of  the  plant,  ex- 
clulive  of  the  feeding  of  the  pigs,  amounted,  according 
to  our  author’s  calculation,  to  1 81.  ;  and  he  lays  that 
the  farmers  would  willingly  give  this  lum  in  the  Ipring 
for  feeding  as  many  cattle  :  “  becaufe  it  enables  them 
to  fave  the  young  lliooting  grals  (which  is  fo  frequently 
injured  by  the  tread  of  the  cattle  in  the  frofty  nights) 
until  it  gets  to  Inch  a  length  and  thickncf;  as  to  be 
afterwards  but  little  affected  by  the  fummer’s  drought. 
Belides  this,  the  tops  or  leaves  are  in  the  fpring  much 
more  abundant,  and  much  better  food  than  thole  of  the 
common  turnip,  as  already  oblerved  ;  and  they  continue 
in  full  perfection  after  all  the  common  turnips  are  rot- 
-63  ten  or  worthlefs. 

Difadvan-  The  difadvantages  attending  the  cultivation  of  tur- 
tag-cs  at-  nip-rooted  cabbages  are,  that  they  require  a  great  deal 
^nd,nS.  of  time  and  pains  to  take  them  up  out  of  the  ground, 
tioVof  this  if  they  are  to  be  carried  off  the  field  ;  and  if  fed  where 
plant.  they  grow,  it  requires  almoll  an  equal  labour  to  take 
up  the  pieces  left  by  the  cattle.  A  great  deal  of  earth 
is  all'o  taken  up  along  with  the  root ;  and  thefubllance 
of  the  latter  is  fo  firm  and  folid,  that  they  mull  be  cut 
in  two  in  order  to  enable  the  cattle  to  eat  them,  lo 
obviate  fome  of  thefe  objections,  it  will  be  proper  to 
fow  the  plants  on  rich  and  very  light  land;  and  as  they 
are  longer  in  coming  to  the  hoc  than  the  common  tur¬ 
nip,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  them  about  the  beginning 
364  of  June. 

Why  every  In  another  experiment  upon  this  plant  by  the  fame 
farmer  gentleman,  the  cabbages  held  out  during  the  long  and 

ought  to  fevere  frofl  of  1788  without  the  leafl  injury,  though 

this ' 'la nt  ^  deilroyed  three-fourths  of  all  the  common  turnips  in 
the  ne  ghbourhood.  On  the  2 1 11  of  April  1 789,  the 
average  produce  of  an  acre  was  found  to  be  fomewhat 
more  than  2q-§-  tons,  though  the  tops  had  not  1'prout- 
ed  above  three  inches.  Confidering  the  precarioufnefs 
of  turnips  and  other  crops,  Sir  Thomas  is  decifively  of 
opinion,  that  all  farmers  ought  to  have  as  many  turnip- 
sooted  cabbages  as  would  afford  and  enfure  them  a  full 


more  lets  forth  the  advantages  of  having  a  crop  of  thefe 
vegetables  during  the  fpring  feafon.  “  In  confequence 
(fays  he)  of  the  very  cold  weather  we  have  had  here, 
the  grals  is  but  juft  fpringing  ;  as  the  turnips  are  whol¬ 
ly  eaten  up,  it  occations  much  diflrefs  among  the  far¬ 
mers  for  want  of  fome  green  vegetable  food  for  their 
fheep  and  cattle ;  whereas,  by  the  aliillance  of  my  tur¬ 
nip-rooted  cabbages,  I  have  abundance  of  the  bell  and 
moll  nutritive  food  that  can  be  found  them.”  He  then 
proceeds  to  recommend  their  culture  “  for  the  fup- 
port  of  almoft  all  live  Hock  for  the  three  laft  weeks 
of  April,  or  firft  week  of  May,  when  the  grafs  fhoots. 
late.” 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Tranfactions  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  encouraging  Arts,  Mr  Bobins,  who  received 
a  premium  for  railing  the  greatefl  quantity  of  this- 
plant,  informs  us,  that  the  foil  on  which  it  grew  was 
a  Jlunc  brerijh ,  inclining  to  land,  not  worth  more  than 
1  os.  per  acre  ;  the  preparation  the  fame  as  for  turnips. 

The  manure  was  a  compoll  of  earth  and  dung,  which 
he  finds  to  anl'wer  better  than  dung.  The  feed  was 
fown  about  the  beginning  of  April  on  a  clean  lpot  of 
ground  ;  and  he  commonly  ufes  an  old  pallure  where 
the  fheep-fold  has  been  in  the  winter,  after  taking  away 
the  dung,  and  digging  it  very  lhallow  ;  “  as  the  roots 
of  the  young  plants  (fays  he)  might  loon  reach  the 
dung  or  falts,  which  mull  conlequcntly  be  left,  in  or¬ 
der  to  force  them  out  of  the  fly’s  way.”  Thefe  in¬ 
fects,  our  author  obferves,  are  extremely  loud  of  the 
turnip-rooted  cabbage;  much  more  lo,  lie  believes, 
than  of  common  turnips.  About  the  middle  of  June 
they  lliould  be  planted  out  upon  one-bout  ridges  railed 
by  a  double  plough  made  lor  the  purpofe.  Seven  tliou- 
fand  plants  are  fufficient  for  one  acre  ;  but  if  only  fix 
are  ul'ed,  the  roots  will  be  the  larger.  ^ 

To  determine  how  many  fheep  might  be  kept  upon  Number  of 
an  acre  of  turn  in-rooted  cabbage,  our  author  ihut  up  fheep  fed 
200  ewes  with  their  lambs  upon  a  piece  ol  poor  pallure  an  acre 
land  of  no  great  extent ;  the  whole  not  exceeding  ten  ^^4 
acres.  One  ton  was  found  fufficient  for  keeping  them  |jages. 
in  fufficient  health  for  a  day.  On  giving  them  a  larger 
piece  of  ground  to  run  over,  though  it  had  been  eaten 
all  winter  and  late  in  the  fpring,  yet,  with  this  trifling 
affiftance,  13  tons  of  turnip-cabbage  were  made  to  lerve 
18  days  ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  ewes  and  lambs  were 
found  very  much  improved,  which  could  not  have  been 
expected  from  four  acres  of  turnips  in  the  month  of 
April,  the  time  that  thefe  were  fed.  366 

From  fome  trials  made  on  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  Experi- 
at  Cullen  Houfe  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  appears  ,at 
that  the  plant  is  adapted  to  the  climate  of  every  part 
of  our  iiland.  The  firft  trial  was  made  in  the  year 
1784.  The  feeds  were  fown  about  the  middle  of 
March  in  garden  ground  properly  prepared.  The  cab¬ 
bages  were  tranfplanted  about  the  middle  of  March 
that  year,  into  a  dry  light  foil,  well  cleaned  and  dung¬ 
ed  with  rotten  cow  dung,  in  rows  three  feet  diftant 
from  cacli  other,  and  at  the  cliilance  of  20  inches  in 
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They  were  kept  very  clean,  and  the 
up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  $  by 
t  means  they  were  probably  prevented  from  attaining 
the  hardnefs  they  would  otherwife  have  arrived  at ; 
though,  after  all,  it  was  neceffary  to  cut  the  roots  in 
two  before  the  lheep  could  eat  them.  \\  hen  thus  cut, 
the  animals  ate  them  greedily,  and  even  preferred  them 
to  every  other  food.  The  roots  continued  good  for 
at  leaf!:  a  month  after  the  common  turnips  were  unlit 
for  ufe  :  fome  of  them  weighed  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds,  and  a  few  of  them  more.  Other  trials  have 
Jince  been  made  ;  and  it  now  appears  that  the  plant 
will  thrive  very  well  with  the  ordinary  culture  of  tur¬ 
nips  in  the  open  fields,  and  in  the  ufual  manner  of  fow- 
ing  broad-call.  From  a  comparative  trial  made  by 
the  earl  of  Fife  upon  this  root  with  fome  others,  the 
quantities  produced  upon  IOO  fquare  yards  of  ground 
were  as  follows : 
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The  turnip-rooted  cabbage  was  planted  in  lines  20 
inches  afunder  ;  the  common  turnips  fown  broad-call, 
and  hand-weeded,  l'o  that  they  came  up  very  thick, 
being  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  afunder  when 
full  grown.  Two  cows  were  fed  for  fix  weeks  with 
the  turnips,  two  with  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  and 
two  with  the  root  of  fcarcity  for  an  equal  time  :  the 
two  fed  with  turnips  gave  moll  milk,  and  thofe  with 
the  root  of  fcarcitv  the  leall.  His  lordfliip  obferves, 
however,  that  carrots  thrive  better  on  his  farm  than 
any  other  crop  :  that  his  liorfes  had  been  fed  on  them 
at  the  rate  of  two  pecks  a-day,  with  no  corn,  and  little 
more  than  half  the  ufual  quantity  of  hay.  “  They  were 
kept  at  work  every  day  front  feven  to  eight  hours,  and 
were  never  in  better  order.” 

2.  Swedish  Turnip,  or  Roota  Baga. 


roota  baga. 


The  roota  baga,  or  Swedilh  turnip,  is  a  plant  from 
which  great  expectations  have  been  formed.  It  is  faid 
to  be  hardier  than  the  common  turnip,  and  of  greater 
fweetnefs  and  folidity.  It  alfo  preferves  its  frefiinefs 
and  fucculence  till  a  very  late  period  of  its  growth, 
even  after  it  has  produced  feed  }  on  account  of  which 
property  it  has  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
farmers  as  an  excellent  kind  of  fucculent  food  for  do- 
mcllic  animals  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  common 
turnips  and  moll  other  winter  crops  have  failed,  and 
before  gral's  has  got  up  to  furniih  an  abundant  bite  for 
feeding  bealls.  This  peculiarity,  fo  valuable,  yet  fo 
Angular  as  to  have  led  many  at  firft  to  doubt  the  fact, 
*  The  Bee  ^eems  to  *)e  Sufficiently  afeertained  by  experiment.  Dr 
’  J.  Anderfon  *  in  particular  informs  11s,  that  it  “  begins 
to  fend  out  its  llower-llems  in  the  fpring,  nearly  about 
the  fame  time  with  the  common  turnip  j  but  that  the 
root,  in  confequence  of  that  change  of  Hate,  lutTers  very 
little  alteration.  I  continued  to  ufe  thefe  turnips  at 
my  table  every  day  till  towards  the  middle  of  May  -, 
and  had  1  never  gone  into  the  garden  mvfelf,  I  fliould 
not  even  then  have  fufpeCled,  from  the  tafle  or  appear¬ 
ance  ot  the  bulb  itfelf,  that  it  had  been  lliot  at  all. 
The  Items,  however,  at  the  feafon  I  gave  over  ufing 
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them, 

flower.  I  lhould  have  continued  the  experiment  longer,  particular 
had  not  the  quantity  I  had  left  for  that  purpofe  been  Plants, 
exhaulled,  and  a  few  only  left  for  feed.  » 

“  This  experiment,  however,  fully  proves,  that  this 
kind  of  turnip  may  be  employed  as  a  fucculent  food 
for  cattle  till  the  middle  of  May  at  leall,  in  an  ordina¬ 
ry  year  j  and  I  have  not  the  l'mallell  doubt  but  it  will 
continue  perfectly  good  for  that  purpofe  till  the  end. 
of  May  in  any  feafon  ;  at  which  time  grafs  and  other 
fpring  crops  can  eafily  be  had  for  bringing  bealls  for¬ 
ward  in  flefli.  I  can  therefore,  'without  helitation,  re¬ 
commend  this  plant  to  the  farmer  as  a  moll  valuable 
fpring  feeding  for  cattle  and  lheep  ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  I  think  no  wife  farmer  fliould  be  without  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  kind  of  turnip  to  fucceed  the  other 
forts  after  they  fail.  The  profitable  method  of  con- 
luming  it,  where  it  is  to  be  kept  very  late,  is,  I  am 
convinced,  to  cut  off  the  tops  with  a  i'eythe  or  fickle 
when  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  to  induce 
it  to  fend  out  frefli  Items,  that  will  continue  loft  and 
lucculent  to  the  end  ;  whereas,  without  this  procefs,.. 
the  Items  would  become  llicky  and  ufelefs. 

“  I  cannot,  however,  recommend  this  kind  of  tur¬ 
nip,  from  what  I  have  yet  feen,  as  a  general  crop  j  be- 
caufe  I  think  it  probable,  that  unlefs  in  particular  cir- 
cumllances,  the  common  field  turnips  grow  to  a  much 
larger  fize,  and  aftord  upon  the  whole  a  more  weighty 
crop,  Thefe,  therefore,  fliould  Hill  continue  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  for  winter  ufe,  the  other  being  referved  only  for 
fpring  confumption. 

“  Experiments  are  Hill  wanting  to  afeertain  with 
certainty  the  peculiar  foil  and  culture  that  bell  agree 
with  this  plant  5  but  from  the  few  obfervations  I  have 
hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  making  upon  it,  it  feems 
to  me  probable,  that  it  thrives  better,  and  grows  to  a 
larger  fize,  on  damp  clayey  foil,  than  on  light  landy 
land.  But  I  would  not  wilh  to  be  underllood  as  here 
lpeaking  poiitively ;  I  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  hint 
for  future  obfervations  :  on  l'pongy  foil  it  profpers. 

“  Though  the  ufes  of  this  as  a  garden  plant  are  of 
much  fmaller  confequence  than*  thofe  above  fpecified, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  its  leaves  form 
a  very  fweet  kind  of  greens  at  any  time  ;  and  merely 
for  the  fake  of  the  experiment,  I  caul’ed  fome  of  thefe 
to  be  picked  off  the  Hems  of  the  plants  coming  to 
feed,  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  king’s  birth-day,  which 
on  being  readied,  were  found  perfectly  fweet,  without 
the  fmallell  tendency  to  bitternefs,  which  moll,  if  not 
all,  other  kinds  of  greens  that  have  been  hitherto  cul¬ 
tivated  are  known  to  acquire  after  their  Hems  are  con- 
fiderably  advanced  ;  no  family,  therefore,  can  ever  be 
at  a  lofs  for  greens  when  they  have  any  of  this  plant  in 
feed. 

“  A  root  of  this  kind  of  turnip  was  taken  up  this 
day  (June  15.)  j  the  leed-flalks  were  firm  and  woody, 
the  pods  full  formed,  and  in  fome  of  them  the  feeds 
were  nearly  ripe.  The  root,  however,  was  as  loft 
and  fucculent  as  at  any  former  period  of  its  growth  ; 
nor  was  the  Ikin,  as  I  expedited,  hard  or  woodv.  It 
was  made  ready  and  brought  to  the  table :  fome  per- 
lons  there  thought  the  tafle  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
at  any  former  period  of  its  growth-,  but  1  myfelf,  per¬ 
haps  through  prejudice,  thought  it  had  not  quite  fo 
high  a  relilli  as  in  winter :  At  any  rate,  however,  there 
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can  be  no  doubt,  that  If  ever  it  could  be  necefl'ary,  it 
might,  even  now,  be  employed  very  properly  as  a  feed¬ 
ing  for  cattle.” 

This  vegetable,  from  its  obvious  utility,  is  gradually 
coming  to  be  much  ufed  in  various  quarters  of  the 
ifiand.  In  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Nottingham- 
lliire,  the  following  defcription  of  the  modes  in  which 
it  has  been  fuccefsfully  cultivated,  is  well  worthy  of 
attention.  “  The  roota  baga,  or  Swedifli  turnip,  is 
now  cultivated  by  a  few  farmers  in  the  diftrict.  It 
appears  to  be  fuperior  to  the  common  turnip  in  many 
reipefts,  particularly  in  hardinefs,  as  it  Hood  the  lall 
ievere  winter  without  the  leaf  I  injury.  It  is  eaten  with 
greedinefs  by  all  animals,  from  the  horfe  to  the  fwine. 
Sheep  prefer  it  to  all  others  ;  but  the  material  advan¬ 
tage  that  has  been  made  of  it,  is  the  fubflituting  it  for 
corn  in  the  food  of  draught  horfes  }  in  which  it  has 
been  found  to  anfwer  the  wifli  of  every  perion  who  has 
yet  tried  it.  The  turnips  are  put  into  a  tub  or  bar¬ 
rel,  and  cut  fmall  with  an  inftrument  like  a  hoe,  with 
the  blade  put  perpendicularly  into  the  fhaft  •,  a  man 
will  cut  in  one  hour  as  much  as  fix  horfes  can  eat  in 
twenty-four.  The  tops  and  bottoms  are  previoufly  cut 
off  and  given  to  the  pigs.  Horfes  that  are  hard  work¬ 
ed,  look  full  as  well  when  fed  with  this  turnip  and  very 
little  hav,  as  they  formerly  did  when  very  high  fed  with 
corn.  The  Swedifli  turnip  fhould  be  fowed  early,  from 
the  17th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  June.” — The  follow¬ 
ing  information  on  the  culture  of  the  roota  baga,  is  gi¬ 
ven  in  the  fame  Survey,  upon  the  authority  of  J.  Daiken, 
Efq.  of  Nottingham. 

Mr  Daiken,  about  the  I oth  of  May  1794,  fowed 
about  four  acres  with  the  feed  of  roota  baga,  about 
2lbs.  per  acre,  on  good  fand  land,  worth  20s.  an 
acre,  manured  as  for  turnips,  and  having  been  ploughed 
four  or  five  times  j  the  reft  of  the  field,  to  the  amount 
of  nine  acres  in  all,  with  common  tnrnip  and  turnip- 
rooted  cabbage,  all  broad-caft.  They  were  not  tranf- 
planted,  but  hoed  out  nine  inches  afunder,  at  three 
hoeings,  at  7s.  6d.  an  acre  j  no  other  culture.  In 
November  began  to  ufe  them  for  horfes,  giving  at 
firft  clover  and  rye-grafs  hay,  oats  and  beans  j  hut  find¬ 
ing  that  the  horfes  did  well  upon  them,  left  off  all 
corn,  and  continued  them  on  hay  and  the  roots  only  ; 
fifteen  were  thus  fed  for  about  two  months,  were  con- 
ftantly  hard  worked,  and  prelerved  themfelves  in  very 
good  condition.  Mr  Daiken  is  well  convinced,  that 
in  this  application  they  were  worth  30I.  an  acre,  that  he 
would  in  future,  if  he  could  not  get  them  otherwife, 
rather  give  that  fum  per  acre  for  one  or  two  acres, 
than  not  have  them  for  this  ufe.  They  loft  their  leaves 
entirely  when  the  froft  fet  in  •,  but  the  roots  were  not 
the  leall  affeffed,  though  the  common  turnips  in  the 
fame  field  were  totally  deftroyed.  Paffengers  palling 
through  the  field,  cut  holes  in  them,  which  did  not  let 
the  froft  injure  them  ;  nor  were  thofe  hurt  which  were 
damaged  by  cattle  biting  them.  Some  came  to  the 
weight  of  i61bs.  and  Mr  Daiken  thinks  the  average  of 
the  crop  81bs.  and  much  to  exceed  in  tonnage  per 
acre  common  turnips. 

Mr  Daiken  gave  them  alfo  to  hogs,  cattle  and  flieep. 
They  are  excellent  for  hogs  ;  and  flieep  being  let 
into  the  field  before  the  common  turnips  were  de¬ 
ftroyed,  gave  fo  decided  a  preference  to  the  roota  baga, 
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that  they  would  not  fettle  on  the  common  turnips  while  culture  of 
the  others  were  to  be  had.  particular 

The  method  of  giving  them  to  horfes  is  to  cut  off  Plants, 
the  tap-root,  to  waih  them,  and  to  cut  them  roughly 
with  a  perpendicular  hoe,  and  then  given  dire&ly, 
without  keeping  them  to  dry.  The  horfes  ate  them 
with  avidity,  and  feemed  even  to  prefer  them  to  corn. 

Their  qualities  appear  to  be  lingular,  as  they  bind 
horfes,  inftead  of  relaxing  them  as  other  roots  do.  One 
mare  was  kept  entirely  upon  them  and  ftraw,  worked 
every  day,  did  well,  and  never  looked  better  ;  this 
mare  was  more  bound  by  them  than  the  reft.  They 
have  a  ftrong  effect  upon  making  the  coats  fine,  and 
one  or  two  affected  by  the  greafe,  were  cured  by  them, 
as  they  ad  as  a  ftrong  diuretic.  In  this  mode  of  ap¬ 
plication,  one  acre  maintained  fifteen  about  two 
months  :  and  Mr  Daiken  is  fo  well  convinced  of  the 
utility  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  many  of  his  neighbours, 
that  he  intends,  and  they  alio,  to  increafe  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  much. 

Mr  Daiken  fufpeds  there  are  two  forts  of  the  roota 
baga,  becaufe  lonie,  upon  cutting,  are  white  within,  but 
in  general  yellow  \  otherwife  of  the  fame  external  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  yellow  is  the  bell. 

3.  Turnip  Cabbage. 

This  plant  is  as  yet  but  little  known.  The  feed  is 
faid  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Mr  Haftings,  where  it  is  very  common,  as 
well  as  in  Holland.  It  has  alfo  had  an  exillence  in 
Britain  for  many  years,  though  not  generally  known. 

It  lias  a  much  greater  affinity  to  the  cabbage  than  to 
the  turnip ;  and  is  very  hardy,  bearing  the  winter  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  common  brocoli,  and  may 
therefore  be  confidered  as  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  ^69 
kitchen  garden  as  well  as  for  cattle.  The  bell  time  Method  of 
for  fowing  it  for  the  garden  is  the  end  of  May  or  be- cultivation, 
ginning  of  June,  though  none  of  the  plants  have  ever 
been  obferved  to  run  to  feed  though  fown  ever  fo 
early.  Even  though  town  in  Auguft  at  the  cauliflower 
feafon,  the  greater  part  flood  throughout  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummer,  and  did  not  feed  till  the  fecond  fpring. 

The  plants  require  nearly  the  fame  management  with 
brocoli  as  to  diftance,  tranfplanting,  &c,  and  are  ufu- 
ally  moll  efteemed  when  young,  and  about  the  fize  of 
a  moderate  garden  turnip  •,  thofe  fown  in  June  will 
continue  all  winter.  The  bulb  mufl  be  ftripped  clean 
of  its  thick  fibrous  rind  j  after  which  it  may  be  ufed  as 
a  common  turnip.  The  crown  or  lprout  is  very  good, 
but  efpecially  in  the  fpring,  when  they  begin  to  run  to 
feed.  Mr  Broughton,  from  whofe  account  in  the  Bath 
Papers,  vol.  v.  this  article  is  taken,  thinks  that  the  tur¬ 
nip-cabbage  is  more  nutritious  than  the  common  turn- 
nip.  The  largeft  bulb  he  meafured  was  23  inches  cir¬ 
cumference  j  but  the  thicknefs  of  the  rind  is  fo  great, 
that  fome  farmers  imagined  that  the  bulb  would  be  too 
hard  for  fheep.  The  objeffion,  however,  was  obviated 
by  Mr  Broughton,  who  gave  fome  of  the  oldefl  and 
tougheft  bulbs  to  his  fheep,  and  found  that  they  not 
only  penetrated  through  the  rind,  but  even  devoured 
the  greatefl  part  of  it. 

4.  Cabbage. 

The  cabbage  has  been  recommended  by  long  expe¬ 
rience 
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Culture  of  r*ence  as  an  excellent  food  for  cattle.  Its  ufes  as  part 
particular  °f  human  food  are  alio  well  known.  It  is  therefore  an 
Plants,  interefting  article  in  hulbandry.  It  is  eafily  railed,  is 
1  v  '  fubject  to  few  difeafes,  refills  frofl  more  than  turnip, 
r  ,  f  is  palatable  to  cattle,  and  fooner  fills  them  than  turnip, 
cabbage.  *  carrot,  or  potatoes. 

The  fealon  for  fetting  cabbage  depends  on  the  ufe 
it  is  intended  for.  If  intended  for  feeding  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  December,  and  January,  plants  procured  from 
feed  fown  the  end  of  July  the  preceding  year  mull  be 
fet  in  March  or  April.  If  intended  for  feeding  in 
March,  April  and  May,  the  plants  mull  be  fet  the  firll 
week  of  the  preceding  July,  from  feed  fown  in  the  end 
of  February  or  beginning  of  March  the  fame  year.  The 
late  fetting  of  the  plants  retards  their  growth  )  by  which 
means  they  have  a  vigorous  growth  the  following 
fpring.  And  this  crop  makes  an  important  link  in  the 
chain  that  connects  winter  and  lummer  green  food. 
M  here  cabbage  for  fpring  food  happens  to  be  neglect¬ 
ed,  a  few  acres  of  rve,  fown  at  Michaelmas,  will  fupply 
the  want.  After  the  rye  is  confirmed,  there  is  time 
fufficient  to  prepare  the  ground  for  turnip. 

And  now  to  prepare  a  field  for  cabbage.  Where  the 
plants  are  to  be  fet  in  March,  the  field  mull  be  made 
up  after  harvell  in  ridges  three  feet  wide.  In  that  form 
let  it  lie  all  winter,  to  be  mellowed  with  air  and  froll. 
In  March,  take  the  firll  opportunity,  between  wet  and 
dry,  to  lay  dung  in  the  furrows.  Cover  the  dung  with 
a  plough,  which  will  convert  the  furrow  into  a  crown, 
and  confequently  the  crown  into  a  furrow.  Set  the 
plants  upon  the  dung,  dillant  from  each  other  three 
feet.  Plant  them  fo  as  to  make  a  llraight  line  crofs 
the  ridges,  as  well  as  along  the  furrows,  to  which  a 
gardener’s  line  llretched  perpendicularly  crofs  the  fur¬ 
rows  will  be  requifite.  This  will  fet  each  plant  at  the 
dillance  precifely  of  three  feet  from  the  plants  that  fur- 
round  it.  The  purpofe  of  this  accuracy  is  to  give  op¬ 
portunity  for  ploughing  not  only  along  the  ridges,  but 
crofs  them.  This  mode  is  attended  with  three  fignal 
advantages  :  it  faves  hand-hoing,  it  is  a  more  complete 
drefilng  to  the  toil,  and  it  lays  earth  neatly  round  every 
plant. 

If  the  foil  be  deep,  and  eompofed  of  good  earth,  a 
trench  ploughing  after  the  preceding  crop  will  not  be 
amifs  ;  in  which  cale,  the  time  for  dividing  the  field 
into  three-feet  ridges,  as  above,  ought  to  be  immediate¬ 
ly  before  the  dunging  for  the  plants. 

If  weeds  happen  to  rife  fo  clofe  to  the  plants  as  not 
to  be  reached  hy  the  plough,  it  will  require  very  little 
labour  to  deftroy  them  with  a  hand-hoe. 

Unlefs  the  foil  be  much  infefted  with  annuals,  twice 
ploughing  after  the  plants  are  fet  will  be  a  fufficient 
dreffing.  The  firfl  removes  the  earth  from  the  plants  ; 
the  next,  at  the  dillance  of  a  month  or  fo,  lays  it 
back. 

M  here  the  plants  are  to  be  fet  in  July,  the  field 
mull  be  ribbed  as  directed  for  barley.  It  ought  to 
have  a  flight  ploughing  in  June  before  the  planting,  in 
order  to  loofen  the  foil,  but  not  fo  as  to  bury  the  fur- 
face-earth  •,  after  which  the  three  feet  ridges  mull  he 
lormed,  and  the  other  particulars  carried  on  as  diredt- 
ed  above  with  refpedt  to  plants  that  are  to  be  fet  in 
March. 

In  a  paper  already  quoted  from  thofc  of  the  Rath 
Society,  Scots  cabbages  are  compared,  as  to  thtir  uti- 
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lity  in  feeding  cattle,  with  furnips,  turnip-rooted  cab-  Culture  of 
bage,  and  carrots.  In  this  trial  the  cabbages  Hand  particular 
next  in  value  to  the  carrots  •,  and  they  are  recommend-  plaDts- 
ed  as  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  froll,  if  they  be  v 
ol  the  true  flat-topped  firm  kind.  Fifty-four  tons  Quantity 
have  been  railed  upon  an  acre  of  ground  not  worth  railed  on  an 
more  than  1 2  ihillings.  There  is  likewil'e  an  advan-  acre> 
tage  attending  the  feeding  of  cattle  with  cabbages,  viz. 
that  their  dung  is  more  in  proportion  than  when  fed 
with  turnips  or  with  hay  ;  the  former  going  off  more 
by  urine,  and  the  latter  having  too  little  moillure. 

They  alfo  impoverilli  the  ground  much  lefs  than  grain. 

Mr  Billinglley  accounts  46  tons  per  acre  a  greater  crop 
than  he  ever  read  of ;  but  Mr  Yagg,  in  the  4th  vo¬ 
lume  of  Bath  Papers,  gives  an  account  of  a  crop  for 
which  he  received  a  premium  from  the  Society,  which 
was  much  luperior  to  that  of  Mr  Billinglley.  Its  ex¬ 
tent  was  12  acres  j  the  produce  of  the  worll  was  42, 
and  of  the  bell  68  tons.  They  were  manured  with  a 
eompoll  of  lime,  weeds,  and  earth,  that  lay  under  the- 
hedges  round  the  field,  and  a  layer  of  dung,  all  mixed 
and  turned  together.  About  25  cart  loads  of  this 
were  lpread  upon  an  acre  with  the  ul'ual  ploughing  gi¬ 
ven  to  a  common  lummer  fallow  ;  but  for  this,  he  fays, 

“  admitting  fuch  crop  to  exhauil  the  manure  in  fome 
degree  by  its  growth,  an  ample  relloration  will  be 
made  by  its  refufe  ploughed  in,  and  by  the  llirring 
and  cleaning  of  the  ground.”  The  whole  expence  of 
an  acre,  exclufive  of  the  rent,  according  to  Mr  Yagg’s 
calculation,  amounts  to  il.  14s.  id.  only  four  ounces 
of  feed  being  requifite  for  an  acre.  The  1 2  acres,  pro¬ 
ducing  as  above  mentioned,  would  feed  45  oxen,  and 
upwards  of  60  fheep,  for  three  months ;  improving 
them  as  much  as  the  gral's  in  the  bell  months  of  the 
year,  May,  June,  and  July.  He  recommends  fowing 
the  ieed  about  the  middle  of  Augull,  and  tranfplant- 
ing  the  young  cabbages  where  they  may  be  lheltered 
from  the  froll ;  and  to  the  neglect  of  this  he  al’cribes 
the  partial  failure,  or  at  leall  inferiority  of  one  part 
of  his  ground  on  the  crop  jull  mentioned,  the  young 
plants  not  being  removed  till  near  midfummer,  and 
then  in  fo  dry  a  time,  that  they  were  almoft  fcorched 

up-  .  ..  „2 

In  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  217,  we  have  Ot'  water- 

feveral  pertinent  remarks  upon  the  culture  of  this  ufe- ing  cab¬ 
ful  plant,  particularly  with  regard  to  watering.  “  Images, 
is  a  rule  (fays  this  correfpondent)  never  to  water  the 
plants,  let  the  leafon  be  as  dry  as  it  may  :  infilling' 
that  it  is  entirely  ufelefs.  If  the  land  is  in  fine  tilth 
and  well  dunged,  this  may  be  right,  as  the  expence 
mull  be  confiderable  •,  but-  it  is  probable,  in  very  dry 
fealons,  when  the  new  fet  plants  have  nothing  but  a 
burning  fun  on  them,  that  watering  would  lave  vaft 
numbers,  and  might  very  well  anfwer  the  expence,  if 
a  pond  is  near,  and  the  work  done  with  a  water-cart.” 

He  takes  notice  alfo  of  another  ufe  of  cabbages,  which 
has  not  met  with  the  attention  it  merits,  viz.  the 
planting  of  lands  where  turnips  have  failed.  A  late 
fown  crop  of  thefe  feldom  turns  to  any  account ;  but 
cabbages  planted  on  the  ground  without  any  plough¬ 
ing  would  prove  very  beneficial  for  ffieep  late  in  the 
fpring  •,  in  all  probability  (unlefs  on  light,  fandy,  or 
limeftone  foils)  of  greater  value  than  the  turnips,  had 
they  lucceeded. 

Mr  Marlhall  obftrves,  that  in  the  midland  diflticl,  a 

valuable 
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Culture  of  Valuable  fort  of  large  green  cabbage  “  is  propagated,  if 
particular  not  raifed,  by  Mr  Bakewell,  tvbo  is  not  more  celebra- 
,  Plants.  te4  for  his  breed  of  rams  than  for  his  breed  of  cabba- 
ges.  Great  care  is  obferved  here  in  raifmg  the  feed, 
Cabbages  being  careful  to  fuller  no  other  variety  of  the  braffica 
cultivated  tribe  to  blow  near  teed  cabbages  ;  by  which  means 
tbejnid-  they  are  kept  true  to  their  kind.  To  this  end,  it  is 
faid  that  lome  plant  them  in  a  piece  of  wheat ;  a  good 
method,  provided  the  feed  in  that  fituation  can  be  pre- 
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'he  advantage  of  having  large  cabbages  is  that  of 
ou^ht'tobe  a^e  t0  pbuit  them  wide  enough  from  each  other, 

placed.0  C  to  °f  their  being  cleaned  with  the  plough,  and 

yet  to  afford  a  full  crop.  The  proper  diftance  depends 
in  fome  meafure  on  the  natural  ftze  of  the  fpecies  and 
the  ftrength  of  the  foil ;  the  thinner  they  ftand,  the 
larger  they  will  grow  :  but  our  author  is  of  opinion 
that  cabbages,  as  well  as  turnips,  are  frequently  let 
out  too  thin.  Four  feet  by  two  and  a  half,  according 
to  Mr  Marfhall,  are  a  full  diftance  for  large  cabbages 
T'-j-  on  a  rich  foil. 

Method  of  We  think  it  of  importance  to  take  notice  of  the  fol- 
iranfplant-  lowing  mode  of  tranlplanting  cabbages,  or  earthing 
them,  as  being  continent  with  the  belt  mode  ot  prac¬ 
tice,  and  coming  from  the  raoft  refpedtable  practical 
authority,  Mr  George  Cully  of  Fenton.  “  We  plant 
the  cabbages,  fays  he,  not  only  in  right  lines  but  equi- 
diftant  every  way,  fo  that  we  can  plough  between  the 
rows,  both  long-ways  and  crol's  over  ;  which,  by  loof- 
ening  the  earth  fo  effectually  on  all  fides,  very  much  pro¬ 
motes  their  growth.  But  the  matter  I  wilhed  to  inform 
.you  of,  is  the  taking  them  up  by  the  roots  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  whenever  they  have  completed  their  growth,  and 
putting  them  into  the  neareft  ftubble  field  you  have, 
where  a  plough  is  ready  to  draw  a  ftraight  furrow  in 
the  moll  convenient  place  ;  and  at  20  yards  diftance, 
more  or  lefs,  the  ploughman  makes  another  furrow 
parallel  to  the  firft.  The  cabbages  are  now  turned  out  of 
the  carts  as  conveniently  as  may  be  for  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  women  to  lay  them  along  thefe  furrows  as  dole 
one  to  another  as  poflible.  The  ploughman  begins  a- 
gain  where  he  firft  ftarted,  and  turns  a  large  furrow  up¬ 
on  the  cabbages,  which  is  trodden  down  and  righted  by 
one,  two,  or  more,  as  occafion  requires,  with  each  a 
fpade  in  his  hand  to  ailift  where  the  plough  has  by 
chance  or  accident  not  thrown  earth  enough.  Thus  the 
work  goes  on  till  all  is  finiihed. 

*  “  We  think  we  derive  two  advantages  by  the  above 

procefs.  In  the  firft  place,  the  cabbages  keep  fuffici- 
ently  well  through  the  winter  in  their  new  fituation, 
while  they  do  not  draw  or  exhauft  the  land  fo  much 
where  they  were  growing  :  and,  fecondly,  that  land  is 
at  liberty  to  be  town  with  wheat  as  foon  as  cleared  of 
the  cabbages ;  which  grain,  in  general,  anfwers  well 
after  that  green  crop.” 

Cabbages  and  greens  in  general  are  apt  to  be  infeft- 
teCted  from  et]  by  caterpillars.  They  may  ulually  however  be  pro¬ 
tected  againft  thofe  vermin  by  pulling  oil'  tbe  large 
undermoft  leaves,  which  may  be  given  to  cows  in  the 
month  of  Augult,  or  when  the  common  white  butterflies 
begin  to  appear  in  numbers.  Thefe  butterflies  lay 
their  eggs,  which  produce  the  cabbage  caterpillar,  on 
the  under  fide  of  the  largeft  leaves  of  the  cabbage 
plants.  There  is  alfo  faid  to  be  another  remedy.  It 
confifts  of  lowing  beans  among  the  cabbages,  which  will 
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greatly  prevent  the  breeding  of  thefe  worms  ;  for  it  is  Culture  of 
faid  that  the  butterflies  have  an  antipathy  to  the  flavour  Grafs, 
of  beans.  v~  -  ‘ 


5.  The  Root  of  Scarcity. 

The  racine  dc  dijette ,  or  root  of  fcarchy  (Beta  ci-  Culture  of 
cla ),  delights  in  a  rich  loamy  land  well  dunged.  It  is  the  root  of 
direCted  to  be  fown  in  rows,  or  broad-caft,  and  as  foon  fcarcity. 
as  the  plants  are  of  the  fize  of  a  goole  quill,  to  be  tranf- 
planted  in  rows  of  18  inches  diftance,  and  18  inches 
apart,  one  plant  from  tbe  other :  care  muft.  be  taken 
in  the  flowing,  to  flow  very  thin,  and  to  cover  the  feed, 
which  lies  in  the  ground  about  a  month,  an  inch  only. 

In  tranlplanting,  the  root  is  not  to  be  fhortened,  but  the 
leaves  cut  at  the  top  5  the  plant  is  then  to  be  planted 
with  a  fetting  flick,  fo  that  the  upper  part  of  the  root 
fliall  appear  about  half  an  inch  out  of  the  ground  :  this 
lall  precaution  is  very  neceffary  to  be  attended  to. 

Thefe  plants  will  llrike  root  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
a  man  a  little  accuftomed  to  planting  will  plant  with 
•cafe  i8co  or  2000  a-day.  In  the  feed-bed,  tbe  plants, 
like  all  others,  muft  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  :  when 
they  are  planted  out,  after  once  hoeing,  they  will  take 
care  of  tbemfelves,  and  fuffocate  every  kind  of  weed 
near  them. 

The  heft  time  to  flow  the  feed  is  from  the  beginning 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  April  :  it  is,  however,  ad- 
wiled  to  continue  flowing  every  month  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July,  in  order  to  have  a  fuceeflion  of  plants. 

Both  leaves  and  roots  have  been  extolled  as  excellent 
both  for  man  and  beaft.  This  plant  is  faid  not  to  be 
liable,  like  tbe  turnip,  to  be  deftroyed  by  infeCts  5  for 
no  infeCt  touches  it,  nor  is  it  affeCted  by  exceffive 
drought,  or  the  changes  of  feafons.  Horned  cattle, 
horfes,  pigs,  and  poultry,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it 
when  cut  lmall.  The  leaves  may  be  gathered  every 
1 2  or  15  days ;  they  are  from  30  to  40  inches  long, 
by  22  to  25  inches  broad.  This  plant  is  excellent  for 
milch  cows,  when  given  to  them  in  proper  proportions, 
as  it  adds  much  to  the  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of 
their  milk  ;  but  care  muft  be  taken  to  proportion  the 
leaves  with  other  green  food,  otherwife  it  would  abate 
the  milk,  and  fatten  them  too  much,  it  being  of  fo  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  fattening  quality.  To  put  all  thefe  proper¬ 
ties  beyond  doubt,  however,  further  experiments  are 
wanting. 
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The  latter  end  of  Auguft,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- Of  laying 
tember,  is  the  heft  leafon  for  flowing  grafs  feeds,  as  there  down  fields 
is  time  for  the  roots  of  tbe  young  plants  to  fix  them- t0  Bra^s‘ 
felves  before  the  fliarp  frofts  fet  in.  It  is  fcarcc  necef¬ 
fary  to  fay,  that  moill  weather  is  beft  for  flowing  5  the 
earth  being,  then  warm,  tbe  feed  will  vegetate  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  but  if  this  feafon  prove  unfavourable,  they  will 
do  very  well  the  middle  of  March  following. 

If  you  would  have  fine  pafture,  never  flow  on  foul 
land.  On  the  contrary,  plough  it  well,  and  clear  it 
from  the  roots  of  couch-grafs,  rell-harrow,  fern,  broom, 
and  all  other  noxious  weeds.  If  thefe  are  fuffered  to 
remain,  they  will  foon  get  above  and  deftroy  your 
young  grafs.  Rake  thefe  up  in  heaps,  and  burn  them 
on  the  land,  and  fpread  the  allies  .as  a  manure.  Thefe 
ploughings  and  harrowings  fliould  be  repeated  in  dry 

weather. 
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And  if  the  foil  he  clayey  and  wet,  make 
i  fome  under-drains  to  carry  off  the  water,  which,  if  fuf- 
fered  to  remain,  will  not  only  chill  the  grafs,  but  make 
it  four.  Before  fowing,  lay  the  land  as  level  and  fine 
as  poffible.  If  your  grafs  feeds  are  clean  (which  fliould 
always  be  the  cafe),  three  bufhels  will.be  fufHcient  per 
acre.  When  fown,  harrow  it  in  gently,  and  roll  it  in 
with  a  wooden  roller.  When  it  comes  up,  fill  up  all 
the  bare  fpots  by  frefh  feed,  which,  if  rolled  to  fix  it, 
“will  foon  come  up  and  overtake  the  reft. 

In  Norfolk  they  fow  clover  with  their  graffes,  parti¬ 
cularly  with  rye-grafs  •,  but  this  fliould  not  be  done  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  land  is  defigned  for  grafs  only  three  or 
four  years,  becaufe  neither  of  thefe  kinds  will  laft  long 
in  the  land.  Where  you  intend  it  for  a  continuance,  it 
is  better  to  mix  only  fmall  white  Dutch  clover,  or  marl 
grafs,  with  your  other  grafs  feed,  and  not  more  than 
eight  pounds  to  an  acre.  Thefe  are  abiding  plants, 
fpread  dole  on  the  furface,  and  make  the  fweeteft  feed 
ot  anyr  lor  cattle.  In  the  following  lpring,  root  up 
thiftles,  hemlock,  or  any  large  plants  that  appear.  The 
doing  this  while  the  ground  is  loft  enough  to  permit 
your  drawing  them  up  by  the  roots,  and  before  they 
feed,  will  fave  you  infinite  trouble  afterwards. 

The  common  method  of  proceeding  in  laying  down 
fields  to  grafs  is  extremely  injudicious.  Some  fow  bar- 
lev  with  their  graffes,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  ufeful 
in  fliading  them,  without  confidering  how  much  the  com 
draws  away  the  nourifliment  from  the  land. 

Others  take  their  feeds  from  a  foul  hay  rick  ;  by' 
which  means,  befides  filling  the  land  with  rubbifh  and 
weeds,  what  they  intend  for  dry  foils  may  have  come 
from  moift,  where  it  grew  naturally,  and  vice  verfa. 
The  confequence  is,  that  the  ground,  inftead  of  being 
covered  with  a  good  thick  fward,  is  filled  with  plants 
unnatural  to  it.  The  kinds  of  grais  moll  eligible  for 
pafture  lands  are,  the  annual  meadow,  creeping,  and 
fine  bent,  the  fnv’s-taik  nnrl  the  rlnrr^c  toil  tKo 


fine  bent,  the  fox’s-tail,  and  the  crefted  dog’s  tail,  the 
poas,  the  fefeues,  the  vernal  oat-grafs,  and  the  rav  or 
rve-grafs.  \\  e  do  not,  however,  approve  of  fowing 
all  thefe  kinds  together  ;  for  not  to  mention  their  ri¬ 
pening  at  different  times,  by  which  means  you  can  ne¬ 
ver  cut  them  all  in  perfeftion  and  full  vigour,  no  kind 
of  cattle  arc  fond  of  all  alike. 

Horfes  will  fcarcely  eat  hay  which  oxen  and  cows 
v.  ill  thrive  upon  ;  llicep  are  particularly  fond  of  fome 
kinds,  and  refufe  others.  The  darnel-grafs,  if  not 
cut  before  feveral  of  the  other  kinds  are  ripe,  becomes 
fo  hard  and  wiry  in  the  llalks,  that  few  cattle  care  to 
eat  it. 

As  the  fubjedt  of  paftures  is  very  important,  We  fhall 
,firft  take  notice  of  the  general  mode  of  improving  or¬ 
dinary  paftures,  and  of  the  particular  grafs  plants  that 
ought  to  be  cultivated  in  them.  After  which  we  {hall 
mention  the  celebrated  modern  improvements  upon 
grafs  lands,  by  flooding  them  artificially  with  water. 

Pafture  land  is  of  inch  advantage  to  hufbandrv,  that 
Tnany  prefer  it  even  to  corn  land,  bccaufe  of  the  fmall 
ha/.ard  and  labour  that  attend  it  ;  and  as  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  mod  of  the  profit  that  is  expected  from 
the  arable  land,  becaufe  of  the  manure  afforded  by 
the  cattle  which  are  fed  upon  it.  Pafture  ground  is 
of  two  forts  :  the  one  is  meadow  land,  which  is  often 


Overflowed  ;  and  the  other  is  upland,  which  lies  high 
5md  dry.  The  firft  of  thefe  will  produce  a  much 
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greater  quantity  of  hay  than  the  latter,  and  will  not 
require  manuring  or  dreffing  fo  often  :  but  then  the 
hay  produced  on  the  upland  is  much  preferable  to  the 
other  ;  as  is  alio  the  meat  which  is  fed  in  the  upland 
more  valued  than  that  which  is  fatted  in  rich  mea¬ 
dows  ;  though  the  latter  will  make  the  fatter  and 
larger  cattle,  as  is  feen  byr  thofe  which  are  brought 
from  the  low  rich  lands  in  Lincolnlhire.  But  where 
people  are  nice  in  their  meat,  they  will  give  a  much 
larger  price  for  1‘uch  as  hath  been  fed  upon  the  downs 
or  in  fliort  upland  pafture,  than  for  the  other  which 
is  much  larger.  Befides  this,  dry  paftures  have  an 
advantage  over  the  meadows,  that  they  may  be  fed 
all  the  winter,  and  are  not  fo  lubject  to  poach  in 
wet  weather  ;  nor  will  there  be  fo  many  bad  weeds 
produced  ;  which  are  great  advantages,  and  do  in 
a  great  meafare  recompenfe  for  the  imailnefs  of  the 
crop. 
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The  firft  improvement  of  upland  pafture  is,  by  ftn-How  toim- 
cing  it,  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  fields  of  four,  five,  Prove  up- 
fix,  eight,  or  ten  acres  each,  planting  timber  trees land  pal" 
in  the  hedge-rows,  which  will  i’ereen  the  grafs  from 
the  dry  pinching  winds  of  March,  which  will  prevent 

from  (rrowintr  in  Isircrp  ahpji  lunrls:  •  W  if 


the  grafs  from  growing  in  large  open  lands  ;  fo  that  if 
April  proves  a  dry  month,  the  land  produces  very- 
little  hay  •,  whereas  in  the  iheltered  fields,  the  grafs 
will  begin  to  grow  early  in  March,  and  will  cover  the 
ground,  and  prevent  the  fun  from  parching  the  roots 
of  the  grafs,  whereby  it  will  keep  growing,  fo  as  to 
afford  a  tolerable  crop  if  the  fpring  fliould  prove  drv. 
But  in  fencing  of  land,  the  inelofure  mull  not  be 
made  too  fmall,  efpecially  where  the  hedge  rows  are 
planted  with  trees  ;  becaufe,  when  the  trees  are  advan¬ 
ced  to  a  conliderable  height,  they  will  fpread  over  the 
land  ;  and  where  they  are  dole,  will  render  the  grafs 
fo  four,  that  inftead  of  being  of  an  advantage,  it  will 
greatly  injure  the  pafture. 

The  next  improvement  of  upland  pafture  is,  to  make 
the  turf  good,  where,  either  from  the  badnefs  of  the 
foil,  or  for  want  of  proper  care,  the  grafs  hath  been 
deftroytd  by  rufties,  bullies,  or  mole-hills.  M  here  the 
furface  of  the  land  is  clayey  and  cold,  it  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  paring  it  off,  and  burning  it ;  but  if  it  is  a 
hot  fandy  land,  then  chalk,  lime,  marl,  or  clav,  are 
very  proper  manures  to  lay  upon  it  ;  but  thefe  fliould 
be  laid  in  pretty  good  quantities,  otherwife  they  will  be 
of  little  fervice  to  the  land. 

If  tiie  ground,  is  overrun  with  bullies  or  rullies,  it 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  land  to  grub  them 
up  towards  the  latter  part  of  fumnier,  and  after  they 
arc  dried  to  burn  them,  and  fpread  the  allies  over  the 
ground  juft  before  the  autumnal  rains  •,  at  which  time 
the  furface  of  the  land  fliould  be  levelled,  and  fown 
with  grafs  feed,  which  will  come  up  in  a  fliort  time, 
and  make  good  grafs  the  following  fpring.  So  alfo, 
when  the  land  is  full  of  mole-hills,  tliel’e  fliould  be  pa¬ 
red  off,  and  either  burnt  for  the  allies,  or  fpread  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  ground  when  they  are  pared  oft’,  obferv- 
ing  to  fow  the  bare  patches  with  grafs  feed  juft  as  the 
autumnal  rains  begin. 

”  here  the  land  has  been  thus  managed,  it  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  roll  the  turf  in  the  months  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  March  with  a  heavy  wooden  roller;  always 
ohferving  to  do  it  in  moift  weather,  that  the  roller 
may  make  an  imprellion  ;  this  will  render  the  furface 
3  II  level, 
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Culture  of  level,  and  make  it  much  eafier  to  mow  the  grafs  than 
Grafs.  when  the  ground  lies  in  hills  ;  and  will  alfo  caufe  the 
v— -™'  turf  thicken,  fo  as  to  have  what  people  ufually  term  a 
good  bottom.  The  grafs  likewife  will  be  the  tweeter 
for  this  hulbandry,  and  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  de- 
ftrov  bad  weeds. 

Another  improvement  of  upland  paftures  is  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  them  3  for  where  this  is  not  practifed  3  the  land 
niutl  be  manured,  at  leaft  every  third  year  3  and  where 
a  farmer  hath  much  arable  land  in  his  polleffion,  he 
will  not  care  to  part  with  his  manure  to  the  pafture. 
Therefore  every  farmer  fhould  endeavour  to  proportion 
his  pafture  to  his  arable  land,  efpecially  where  manure 
is  fcarce,  otherwile  he  will  foon  find  his  error  3  for  the 
pafture  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  profit  which  may 
arife  from  the  arable  land. 

Whenever  the  upland  paftures  are  mended  by  ma¬ 
nure,  there  ftiould  be  a  regard  had  to  the  nature  ot  the 
foil,  and  a  proper  fort  of  manure  applied  :  as  for  in- 
flance,  all  hot  fandy  land  fhould  have  a  cold  manure  ; 
neats  dung  and  fwines  dung  are  very  proper  tor  Inch 
lands  ■,  but  for  cold  lands,  horfe  dung,  allies,  and  other 
warm  manures,  are  proper.  And  when  thefc  are 
applied,  it  ftioulu  be  done  in  autumn,  before  the^  rains 
have  foaked  the  ground,  and  rendered  it  too  loft ^  to 
cart  on  ;  and  it  Iliould  be  carefully  lpread,  breaking 
all  the  clods  as  fniall  as  pofllble,  and  then  harrow¬ 
ed  with  bulhes,  to  let  it  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
grafs.  When  the  manure  is  laid  on  at  this  lealon, 
♦he  rains  in  winter  will  wafli  it  down,  fo  that  the 
following  faring  the  grafs  will  receive  the  advantage 
of  it. 

There  ftiould  alfo  be  great  care  taken  to  deftroy 
the  weeds  in  the  pafture  eve  17  fpring  and  autumn  : 
for,  w'here  this  is  not  pradtifed,  the  weeds  will  ripen 
their  feeds,  which  will  lpread  over  the  ground,  and 
thereby  fill  it  with  fncli  a  crop  of  weeds  as  will  loon 
overbear  the  grafs,  and  deftroy  it  •,  and  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  root  them  out  after  they  have  gotten  Inch 
poiTeffion,  efpecially  ragwort,  and  inch  other  weeds  as 
have  down  adhering  to  their  leeds. 

The  grafs  which  is  fown  in  thefe  upland  paftures 
feldom  degenerates,  if  the  land  is  tolerably  good  ;  where¬ 
as  the  low  meadows,  on  which  water  ftagnates  in  win¬ 
ter,  in  a  few  years  turn  to  a  harfli  rufliy  grafs,  though 
the  upland  will  continue  a  fine  fweet  grals  for  many 
years  without  renewing. 

There  is  no  part  of  hufbandry  of  which  the  farmers 
are  in  general  more  ignorant  than-  that  of  the  pafture  : 
moll  of  them  fuppofe  that  when  old  pafture  is  ploughed 
up,  it  can  never  be  brought  to  have  a  good  fvvard  a- 
gain  3  fo  their  common  method  of  managing  their  land 
after  ploughing,  is  to  fow  with  their  crop  of  barley  lome 
grafs  feeds  as  they  call  them  5  that  is,  either  the  red 
clover,  which  they  intend  to  Hand  two  years  after  the 
corn  is  taken  off  the  ground,  or  rye-grafs  mixed  with 
trefoil  •,  but  as  all  thefe  are  at  moil  but  biennial  plants, 
whole  roots  decay  foon  after  their  feeds  are  perfected,  fo 
the  ground  having  no  crop  upon  it,  is  again  ploughed 
for  corn  •,  and  this  is  the  conftant  round  which  the  lands 
are  employed  in  by  the  better  fort  of  farmers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  of  thefe 
people,  it  is  certainly  poffible  to  lay  down  lands  which 
have  been  in  tillage  with  grafs,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
the  fvvard  fhall  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  11a- 
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tural  grafs,  and  of  as  long  duration.  But  this  is  never  Culture  of 
to  be  expedited  in  the  common  method  of  fowing  a  crop  ^Crafs.  < 
of  corn  with  the  grafs  feeds  3  for,  whenever  this  has  r_v 
been  practifed,  if  the  corn  has  fucceeded  well,  the 
grafs  has  been  very  poor  and  weak  5  lo  that  if  the  land 
has  not  been  very  good,  the  grafs  has  icarcely  been 
worth  faving  3  for  the  following  year  it  has  produced 
but  little  hay,  and  the  year  after  the  crop  is  worth 
little,  either  to  mow  or  teed.  Nor  can  it  be  expected 
to  be  other  wife,  for  the  ground  cannot  nounlli  two 
crops  3  and  if  there  were  no  deficiency  in  the  land,  yet 
the  corn  being  the  firil  and  moil  vigorous  ot  growth, 
will  keep  the  grafs  from  making  any  conliderable  pro- 
grefs,  fo  that  "the  plants  will  be  extremely  weak,  and 
but  very  thin,  many  of  them  which  come  up  in  the 
fpring  being  deftroyed  by  the  corn  5  for  wherever  theie 
are  roots  of  corn,  it  cannot  be  expedited  there  iliould 
be  any  grafs.  Therefore  the  grais  muft  be  thin  3  and 
if  the  land  is  not  in  good  heart,  to  tupply  the  grals 
with  nouriftiment,  that  the  roots  may  branch  out  alter 
the  corn  is  gone,  there  cannot  be  any  confiderable 
crop  ot  clover  3  and  as  their  roots  are  biennial,  many 
of  the  ftrongelt  plants  will  perifli  foon  after  they  are 
cut  ;  and  the  weak  plants,  which  had  made  but  little 
progrels  before,  will  be  the  principal  part  ot  the  crop 
for  the  fucceeding  year  ;  which  is  lrequcntly  not  worth 
Handing.  381 

Therefore,  when  ground  is  laid  clown  for  grafs,  How  to  fow 
there  ftiould  be  no  crop  of  any  kind  fown  with  the  upland  paf- 
feed:  or  at  leaft  the  crop  ftiould  be  fown  very  thin,  tiues‘ 
and  tile  land  iliould  he  well  ploughed  and  cleaned  from 
weeds,  otherwile  the  weeds  will  come  up  the  firil,  and 
grow  fo  ftrong  as  to  overbear  the  grals,  and  it  they 
are  not  pulled  up  will  entirely  l’poil  it.  The  bell  iea- 
fon  to  fow  the  grafs  feeds  upon  dry  land,  when  no 
other  crop  is  lown  with  them,  is  about  the  middle  of 
September  or  fooner,  if  there  is  art  appearance  of  rain : 
for  the  ground  being  then  warm,  if  there  happen  Ionic 
good  il lowers  ot  rain  alter  the  ieed  is  fown,  the  grafs 
will  foon  make  its  appearance,  and  get  lufficient  root¬ 
ing  in  the  ground  before  winter  3  lo  will  not  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  having  the  roots  turned  out  of  the  ground  by  _ 
froft,  efpecially  if  the  ground  is  well  rolled  before  the 
froft  comes  on,  which  will  prefs  it  down,  and  fix 
the  earth  clofc  to  the  roots.  Where  this  hath  not 
been  practifed,  the  froft  has  often  loofened  the  ground 
fo  much  as  to  let  111  the  air  to  the  roots  ol  the  grals, 
and  done  it  great  damage  5  and  this  has  been  brought 
as  an  objection  to  the  autumnal  fowing  ol  grafs  3  but 
it  will  be  found  to  have  no  weight  if  the  above  direc¬ 
tion  is  pra£tifed  :  nor  is  there  any  hazard  ot  fowing 
the  grafs  at  this  fealon,  but  that  of  dry  weather  after 
the  feeds  are  fown  3  for  if  the  grafs  comes  up  well, 
and  the  ground  is  well  rolled  in  the  end  ol  October,  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  repeated  again  the 
beginning  of  March,  the  fward  will  be  clofely  joined 
at  bottom,  and  a  good  crop  of  hay  may  be  expended 
the  fame  fummer.  But  where  the  ground  cannot  be 
prepared  for  fowing  at  that  feafon,  it  may  be  perform¬ 
ed  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  March,  according  to 
the  l’cafon’s  being  early  or  late  ;  for,  in  backward 
lprings,  and  in  cold  land,  we  have  often  fowed  the 
grafs  in  the  middle  of  April  witli  luccefs  3  but  there  is 
danger,  in  fowing  late,  of  dry  weather,  and  efpecially 
if  the  land  is  light  and  dry  3  for  we  have  feen  many 
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Culture  of  times  the  whole  furface  of  the  ground  removed  bv 
Grals  ftrong  winds  at  that  feafon  ;  fo  that  the  feeds  have  been 
•  driven  in  heaps  to  one  fide  of  the  field.  Therefore, 
whenever  the  feeds  are  fown  late  in  the  fpring,  it  will 
be  proper  to  roll  the  ground  well  loon  after  the  feeds 
are  fown,  to  fettle  the  furface,  and  prevent  its  being  re¬ 
moved. 

The  forts  of  feeds  which  are  the  heft  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  are,  the  bell  fort  of  upland  hay  feeds,  taken 
from  the  cleaneft  paftures,  where  there  are  no  bad 
weeds  ;  if  this  feed  is  fifted  to  clean  it  from  rubbifh, 
three  bulhels  will  be  fufHcient  to  fow  an  acre  of  land. 
The  other  fort  is  the  trifolium  pratenfe  album ,  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  names  white  Dutch  clover ,  or 
■white  honeyfuckle  graft.  Eight  pounds  of  this  feed  will 
be  enough  for  one  acre  of  land.  The  grafs  feed  fliould 
be  fown  lirft,  and  then  the  Dutch  clover  feed  mav  be 
afterwards  fown  ;  hut  they  fhould  not  be  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  becaule  the  clover  feeds  being  the  heavieft  will 
fell  to  the  bottom,  and  conl'equently  the  ground  will  be 
unequally  fown. 

When  the  feeds  are  come  up,  if  the  land  fliould 
produce  many  weeds,  thefe  fhould  be  drawn  out  before 
they  grow  fo  tall  as  to  overbear  the  grafs  ;  for  where 
this  has  been  neglected,  the  weeds  have  taken  fuch 
pofleffion  of  the  ground  as  to  keep  down  the  grafs, 
and  ftarve  it ;  and  when  thefe  weeds  have  been  fuft’er- 
ed  to  remain  until  they  have  flied  their  feeds,  the  land 
has  been  fo  plentifully  flocked  with  them  as  entirely 
to  deftroy  the  grafs  ;  therefore  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
parts  of  hulbandry  never  to  fuffer  weeds  to  grow  on 
the  land. 

If  the  ground  is  rolled  two  or  three  times  at  proper 
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ges  of  roll-  diftances  after  the  grafs  is  up,  it  will  prefs  down  the 
uig  grafs.  grafs,  and  caufe  it  to  make  a  thicker  bottom  ;  for,  as 
the  Dutch  clover  will  put  out  roots  from  every  joint 
of  the  branches  which  are  near  the  ground,  fo,  by 
prefling  down  of  the  ftalks,  the  roots  will  mat  fo  clofely 
together,  as  to  form  a  fward  fo  thick  as  to  cover  the 
whole  furface  of  the  ground,  and  form  a  green  carpet, 
and  will  better  refill  the  drought. .  For  if  we  do  but 
examine  the  common  paftures  in  fummer,  in  moll  of 
which  there  arcs  patches  of  this  white  honeyfuckle  grafs 
growing  naturally,  we  fliall  find  thefe  patches  to  be  the 
only  verdure  remaining  in  the  fields.  And  this,  the 
farmers  in  general  acknowledge,  is  the  fweeteft  feed  for 
all  forts  of  cattle  ;  yet  never  had  anv  notion  of  propa¬ 
gating  it  by  feeds,  nor  has  this  been  long  pra&ifcd  in 
England. 

As  the  white  clover  is  an  abiding  plant,  fo  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  very  bell  fort  to  fow,  where  paftures  are 
laid  down  to  remain  ;  for  as  the  hay-feeds  which  are 
taken  from  the  bell  paftures  will  be  compofed  of  va¬ 
rious  forts  of  grafs,  lome  of  which  may  be  but  annual, 
and  others  biennial  •,  fo,  when  thofe  go  oft,  there  will 
be  many  and  large  patches  of  ground  left  bare  and  na¬ 
ked,  if  there  is  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  white 
clover  to  fpread  over  and  cover  the  land.  'I  here  fore 
:i  good  fward  can  never  be  expected  where  this  is  not 
town  ;  for  in  moll  of  the  natural  paftures,  we  find  this 
plant  makes  no  finall  fliareof  the  fward;  and  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  good  for  wet  and  dry  land,  growing  naturally  upon 
gravel  and  clay  in  moft  parts  of  England  :  which  is  a 
plain  indication  bow  eafily  this  plant  mav  be  cultivated 


to  great  advantage  in  moft  forts  of  land  throughout  this  Culture  of 
kingdom.  Grafs. 

Therefore  the  true  caufe  why  the  land  which  has ' - v - 

been  in  tillage  is  not  brought  to  a  good  turf  again,  in 
the  ulual  method  of  hufhandry,  is,  from  the  farmers 
not  diftinguifhing  which  graftes  are  annual  from  thofe 
which  are  perennial :  lor  it  annual  or  biennial  graftes 
are  fown,  thefe  will  of  eourle  foon  decay  ;  fo  that, 
unlefs  where  lome  of  their  feeds  may  have  ripened  and 
fallen,  nothing  can  be  expected  on  the  land  but  what 
will  naturally  come  up.  Therefore  this,  with  the  co¬ 
vetous  method  of  laying  down  the  ground  with 
a  crop  of  corn,  has  occalioned  the  general  failure 
of  increafing  the  pallure  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
where  it  is  now  much  more  valuable  than  any  arable 
land. 

After  the  ground  has  been  fown  in  the  manner  be¬ 
fore  di reeled,  and  brought  to  a  good  fward,  the  way 
to  preferve  it  good  is,  by  conflantly  rolling  the  ground 
with  a  heavy  roller,  every  fpring  and  autumn,  as  hath 
been  before  directed.  This  piece  of  hufhandry  is  rarely 
pradifed  by  farmers  ;  but  thofe  who  do,  figd  their  ac¬ 
count  in  it,  for  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  grafs.  Ano¬ 
ther  thing  fliould  alfo  be  carefully  performed,  which  is, 
to  cut  up  docks,  dandelion,  knapweed,  and  all  fuch  bad 
weeds,  by  their  roots,  every  fpring  and  autumn;  this  will 
increafe  the  quantity  of  good  grafs,  and  preferve  the  pa¬ 
ftures  in  beauty.  Drefling  of  thefe  paftures  every 
third  year  is  alio  a  good  piece  of  hufhandry  ;  for  other- 
wife  it  cannot  be  expected  the  ground  fliould  continue 
to  produce  good  crops.  Befides  this,  it  will  be  necef- 
fery  to  change  the  feafons  of  mowing,  and  not  to  mow 


the  fame  ground  every  year,  but  to  mow  one  feafon 
and  feed  the  next ;  for  where  the  ground  is  every  year 
mown,  it  muft  be  conllantly  dreffed,  as  are  moft  of  the 
grals  grounds  near  London,  otherwife  the  ground  will 
be  foon  exhaufted. 

Culmiferous  graftes  might  be  divided  into  two  ge- Culmit'e- 
neral  claffes  for  the  purpoles  of  the  farmer,  that"  it  rous  graftes. 
might  be  of  ule  for  him  to  attend  to  ;  viz.  ill,  Thofe 
which,  like  the  common  annual  kinds  of  corn,  run 
chiefly  to  leed-ftalks  ;  the  leaves  gradually  decaying  as 
they'  advance  towards  perfection,  and  becoming  totally 
withered,  or  felling  off  entirely,  when  the  feeds  are 
ripe.  Rye-grafs  belongs  to  this  clals  in  the  ftridefl 
fenle.  'I'o  it  likew'ife  may  be  afligned  the  vernal  grafs, 
dogs-tail  grafs,  and  line  bent  grafs.  2dly,  Thofe  whole 
leaves  continue  to  advance  even  after  the  feed-ftalks  are 
lormed,  and  retain  their  verdure  and  fucculcnce  during 
the  whole  feafon,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  fefeue  and  poa }  Traps  1 
tribes  of  graftes,  whofe  leaves  are  as  green  and  fucculent  luting  to 
when  the  feeds  are  ripe  and  the  flower-ltalks  fading,  as  ^at-  Hi/l. 
at  any  other  time. 

“  It  is  wonderful,  Mr  Stillingfleet  J  remarks,  to  fee  Culpable 
how  long  mankind  have  negleCted  to  make  a  proper  nepliqcnee 
advantage  of  plants  of  fuch  importance,  and  w  hich,  in  of  farmers 
almoft  every  country,  are  the  chief  food  of  cattle. al,out  t*le 
'Die  farmer,  for  want  of  diftinguifhing  and  feleCHng £[„ , 
graftes  lor  feed,  fills  bis  paftures  cither  with  weeds  orgraffe!. 
bad  or  improper  graftes  ;  when,  by  making  a  right 
choice,  after  fome  trials,  he  might  be  lure  of  the  bell 
grals,  and  in  the  greatefl  abundance  that  his  land  ad¬ 
mits  of.  At  prefent,  if  a  farmer  wants  to  lav  down 
his  land  to  grals,  what  does  he  do  ?  he  either  takes 
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his  feeds  indifcrimmately  from  his  own  foul  hay  rack, 
or  fends  to  his  next  neighbour  for  a  fupply.  By  this 
means,  befides  a  certain  mixture  of  all  forts  of  rubbiih, 
which  rauft  neceffarily  happen,  if  he  chances  to  have 
a  large  proportion  of  good  ieeds,  it  is  not  unlikely  but 
that  what  he  intends  for  dry  land  may  come  from  mo  ill, 
where  it  grew  naturally,  and  the  contrary.  This  is 
fuck  a  llovenly  method  of  proceeding,  as  one  would 
think  could  not  poiiiblv  prevail  univerfally  :  yet  this 
is  the  cafe  as  to  all  grades  except  the  darnel-gral's,  and 
what  is  known  in  forne  few  counties  by  the  name  ol 
the  Suffblk-grajs ;  and  this  latter  inftance  is  ow  ing,  I 
believe,  more  to  the  foil  than  any  care  of  the  hufoand- 
man.  Now,  w'ould  the  farmer  be  at  the  pains  ot  le- 
parating  once  in  his  life  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  ot  the 
different  kinds  of  grafs  feeds,  and  take  care  to  low 
them  leparately,  in  a  very  little  time  he  would  have 
wherewithal  to  Hock  his  farm  properly,  according  to 
the  nature  of  each  foil,  and  might  at  the  fame  time 
fpread  thefe  feeds  feparately  over  the  nation,  by  fup- 
plying  the  feed  Ihops.  The  number  of  graffes  lit  for 
the  farmer  is,  I  believe,  fmall  ;  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
or  half  a  fcore  are  all  he  need  to  cultivate  j  and  how 
fmall  the  trouble  would  be  of  fuch  a  talk,  and  how 
great  the  benefit,  mull  be  obvious  to  every  one  at  fir  ft. 
light.  Would  not  any  one  be  looked  on  as  wild  who 
fliould  fow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peafe,  beans, 
vetches,  buck-wheat,  turnips,  and  weeds  of  all  forts 
together  ?  yet  bow  is  it  much  lefs  abiurd  to  do  what 
is  equivalent  in  relation  to  grafles  ?  Does  it  not  import 
the  farmer  to  have  good  hay  and  grafs  in  plenty  ? 
and  will  cattle  thrive  equally  on  all  forts  of  food  ?  W  e 
know  the  contrary.  Ilorfes  will  icarcely  eat  hay 
that  will  do  well  enough  for  oxen  and  cows.  Sheep 
are  particularly  fond  of  one  fort  of  grafs,  and  fatten 
upon  it  fafter  than  any  other,  in  Sweden,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  Linnseus.  And  may  they  not  do  the 
fame  in  Britain  ?  How  fhall  we  know  till  we  have 
tried  ?” 

The  graffes  commonly  iown  for  pafture,  for  hav,  or 
to  cut  green  for  cattle,  are  red  clover,  white  clover, 
yellow  clover,  rye-grafs,  narrow-leaved  plantane,  com¬ 
monly  called  ribwort,  fainfoin,  and  lucerne. 

Red  clover  is  of  all  the  moll  proper  to  be  cut  green 
for  fummer  food.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  when  fullered 
to  perfedl  its  feed  ;  hut  when  cut  green,  it  will  laft 
three  years,  and  in  a  dry  foil  longer.  At  the  fame 
time  the  fafeft  courfe  is  to  let  it  Hand  hut  a  fingle  year: 
if  the  fecond  year’s  crop  happen  to  be  fcanty,  it  proves, 
like  a  bad  crop  of  peale,  a  great  encourager  of  weeds, 
by  the  fhelter  it  affords  them. 

Here,  as  in  all  other  crops,  the  goodnefs  of  feed  is 
of  importance.  Choofe  plump  feed  of  a  purple  colour, 
becaufe  it  takes  on  that  colour  when  ripe.  It  is  red 
when  hurt  in  the  drying,  and  of  a  faint  colour  when 
unripe. 

Red  clover  is  luxuriant  upon  a  rich  foil,  whether 
clay,  loam  or  gravel :  it  will  grow  even  upon  a  moor 
when  properly  cultivated.  A  wet  foil  is  its  only  bane  ; 
for  there  it  does  not  thrive. 

To  have  red  clover  in  perfection,  weeds  mull  be  ex¬ 
tirpated,  and  ftones  taken  off.  The  mould  ought  to 
he  made  as  fine  as  harrowing  can  make  it  5  and  the 
furface  be  fmoothed  with  a  light  roller,  if  not  fuffi- 
ciently  fmooth  without  it.  This  gives  opportunity  for 
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dillributing  the  feed  evenly  j  which  muft  be  covered  Culture  of 
by  a  fmall  harrow  with  teeth  no  larger  than  thofe  of  a  Grafs, 
o-arden  rake,  three  inches  long,  and  fix  inches  alun-  ^ 


der  * 


In  harrowing,  the  man  fliould  walk  behind 


*  Plate 


with  a  rope  in  his  hand  fixed  to  the  back  part  of  the  VUI.  fig.  7. 
harrow,  ready  to  dilentangle  it  from  ftones,  clods,  tur¬ 
nip  or  cabbage  roots,  which  would  trail  the  feed,  and 
diiplace  it. 

Nature  has  not  determined  any  precife  depth  for  the 
feed  of  red  clover  more  than  of  other  feed.  It  will 
grow  vigoroufly  from  two  inches  deep,  and  it  will  grow 
when  barely  covered.  Half  an  inch  may  be  reckoned 
the  moil  advantageous  poiitiou  in  clay  foil,  a  whole 
inch  in  what  is  light  or  loofe.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that 
fmall  feed  ought  to  be  fparingly  covered.  Milled  by 
that  error,  farmers  commonly  cover  their  clover  feed, 
with  a  bulky  branch  of  thorn  which  not  only  covers 
it  unequally,  but  leaves  part  on  the  furface  to  wither 
in  the  air. 

The  proper  feafon  for  foil  ing  red  clover,  is  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  It  will  fpring 
from  the  firit  of  March  to  the  end  of  Auguft  •,  but  luck 
liberty  ought  not  to  be  taken  except  from  neceifity. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  blunder  in  hufbandry  than 
to  be  l’paring  of  feed.  Ideal  writers  talk  ot  lowing  an 
acre  with  four  pounds.  That  quantity  of  iced,  fay 
tbev,  will  fill  an  acre  with  plants  as  thick  as  they  ought 
to  Hand.  This  rule  may  be  admitted  where  grain  is 
the  object ;  but  it  will  not  anfwer  with  refpedt  to  grals. 

Grafs  feeds  cannot  be  fown  too  thick  :  the  plants  fliel- 
ter  one  another  5  they  retain  all  the  deiv  •,  and  they 
muft  putli  upward,  having  no  room  laterally.  Obl’erve 
the  place  where  a  lack  of  peafe,  or  of  other  grain,  has 
been  let  down  for  lowing :  the  ieed  dropt  there  acci¬ 
dentally  grows  more  quickly  than  in  the  reft  of  the 
field  fown  thin  out  of  hand.  A  young  plant  of  clover, 
or  of  fainfoin,  according  to  Tull,  may  he  railed  to  a 
great  lize  where  it  has  room  ;  hilt  the  field  will  not 
produce  half  the  quantity.  When  red  clover  is  fown 
for  cutting  green,  there  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  24 
pounds  to  an  acre.  A  field  of  clover  is  feldoin  too 
thick :  the  fmaller  a  ftem  be,  the  more  acceptable  it  is 
to  cattle.  It  is  often  too  thin  and  when  io,  the  ftems 
tend  to  wood.  ^ 

Grain  may  be  fown  more  fafel  v  with  red  clover  Of  fowing' 
than  with  almoft  any  other  grafs  ;  and  the  moll  clover  with, 
proper  grain  has  been  found  to  be  flax.  The  ioilSram- 
muft  be  highly  cultivated  for  flax  as  well  as  for 
red  clover.  The  proper  icafon  of  fowing  is  the  fame 
for  both ;  the  leaves  of  flax  being  very  fmall,  ad¬ 
mit  of  free  circulation  of  air  j  and  flax  being  an  early 
crop,  is  removed  fo  early  as  to  give  the  clover  time  for 
gowing.  In  a  rich  foil  it  has  grown  lo  fall,  as  to  af¬ 
ford  a  good  cutting  that  very  year.  Next  to  flax,  bar¬ 
ley  is  the  heft  companion  to  clover.  The  foil  muft  be 
loofe  and  free  for  barley  5  and  fo  it  ought  to  be  for 
clover  :  the  ieafon  of  fowintr  is  the  fame  ;  and  the  clo- 

O  ' 

ver  is  well  eftablilhed  in  the  ground  before  it  is  over¬ 
topped  by  the  barley.  At  the  fame  time,  barley  com¬ 
monly  is  looner  cut  than  either  oats  or  .  wheat.  In  a 
word,  barley  is  rather  a  nurfe  than  a  ftepmother  to 
clover  during  its  infancy.  When  clover  is  fown  in 
fpring  upon  wheat,  the  foil  which  has  lain  five  or  fix 
months  without  being  llirred,  is  an  improper  bed  lor 
it  j  and  the  wheat,  being  in  the  vigour  of  growth, 

overtops. 
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Culture  of  overtoPs  it  from  the  beginning.  It  cannot  be  Town 
Grafs,  along  with  oats,  becaufe  of  the  hazard  of  froil ;  and 
*“■“ when  fown  as  ufual  among  the  oats  three  inches  high, 
it  is  overtopped,  and  never  enjoys  free  air  till  the  oats 
be  cut.  Add,  that  where  oats  are  iown  upon  the  win¬ 
ter  furrow,  the  loil  is  rendered  as  hard  as  when  under 
wheat. — Red  clover  is  fometimes  fown  by  itfelf  with¬ 
out  other  grain  :  but  this  method,  belide  loling  a  crop, 
is  not  falutarv ;  becaufe  clover  in  its  infant  ftate  re¬ 
quires  fhelter. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  grain  proper  to  be  fown  with 
clover:  In  a  rich  loil  well  pulverized,  a  peck  of  barley 
on  an  Englilh  acre  is  all  that  ought  to  he  ventured ; 
but  there  is  not  much  foil  in  Scotland  lo  rich.  Two 
Linlithgow  iirlots  make  the  proper  quantity  for  an 
acre  that  produces  commonly  fix  bolls  of  barley;  half 
a  firlot  for  what  produces  nine  bolls.  To  thole  who 
are  governed  by  cultom,  fo  lmall  a  quantity  will  be 
thought  ridiculous.  Let  them  onlv  conlidcr,  that  a 
rich  loil  in  perfect  good  order,  will  from  a  iingle  feed 
of  barley  produce  20  or  30  vigorous  Items.  People 
may  flatter  themfelves  with  the  remedy  of  cutting  bar¬ 
ley  green  for  food,  it  it  happen  to  opprefs  the  clover. 
This  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  a  field  of  an  acre  or  two; 
but  the  cutting  an  extenfive  field  for  food  mult  be  flow  ; 
and  while  one  part  is  cutting,  the  clover  is  lmothered 
3S3  in  other  parts. 

White  and  The  culture  of  white  clover,  of  yellow  clover,  of 
yellow  clo-  ribwort,  of  rye-grafs,  is  the  fame  in  general  with  that 
ver,  rib-  of  red  clover.  \\  e  proceed  to  their  peculiarities.  Yel- 
Kje-grafs.  l°w  clover,  ribwort,  rye-grafs,  are  all  of  them  early 
plants,  blooming  in  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May.  The  two  latter  are  evergreens,  and  therefore 
excellent  for  winter  pafture.  llye-grafs  is  lefs  hurt  by 
froft  than  any  of  the  clovers,  and  will  thrive  in  a 
moifter  foil :  nor  in  that  foil  is  it  much  affected  by 
drought.  In  a  rich  foil,  it  grows  four  feet  high  :  even 
in  the  drv  l'ummer  1775,  it  role  to  three  feet  eight 
inches  ;  but  it  had  gained  that  height  before  the  drought 
came  on.  Thefe  graffes  are  generally  fown  with  red 
clover  for  producing  a  plentiful  crop.  The  proportion 
of  feed  is  arbitrary ;  and  there  is  little  danger  of  too 
much.  When  rye-grafs  is  fown  for  procuring  feed,  five 
firlots  wheat  meafure  may  be  fown  on  an  acre  ;  and 
for  procuring  feed  of  ribwort,  40  pounds  may  be  fown. 
The  roots  of  rye-grafs  fpread  horizontally  ;  they  bind 
the  foil  by  their  number;  and  though  lmall,  are  yet 
fo  vigorous  as  to  thrive  in  hard  foil.  Red  clover  has  a 
large-tap-root,  which  cannot  penetrate  any  loil  but 
what  is  open  and  free ;  and  the  largenefs  of  the  root 
makes  the  foil  flill  more  open  and  free.  Rye-grafs, 
once  a  great  favourite,  appears  to  be  difearded  in  many 
parts  of  Britain.  The  common  practice  has  been,  to 
low  it  with  red  clover,  and  to  cut  them  promifeuoufiy 
the  beginning  of  June  for  green  food,  and  a  little  later 
for  hay.  This  indeed  is  the  proper  feafon  for  cutting 
red  clover,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  feed  of  the  rye- 
grafs  is  approaching  to  maturity,  its  growth  is  flopped 
tor  that  year,  as  much  as  of  oats  or  barley  cut  after  the 
leed  is  ripe.  Oats  or  barley  cut  green  before  the  feed 
forms,  will  afiord  two  other  cuttings;  which  is  the  cate 
of  rye-grafs,  of  yellow  clover,  and  of  ribwort.  By 
fuch  management,  all  the  profit  will  be  drawn  that 
thefe  plants  can  afiord. 

When  red  clover  is  intended  for  feed,  the  ground 
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ought  to  be  cleared  of  weeds,  were  it  for  no  other  pur-  Culture  of 
pole  than  that  the  feed  cannot  otherwife  be  preferved  Grafs, 
pure  ;  what  weeds  eicape  the  plough  ought  to  be  taken  v  1 
out  by  the  hand.  In  England,  when  a  crop  of  feed  is 
intended,  the  clover  is  always  firft  cut  for  hay.  This 
appears  to  be  done,  as  in  fruit  trees,  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  wood,  in  order  to  encourage  the  fruit. 

This  practice  will  not  anfwer  in  Scotland,  as  the  feed 
would  often  he  too  late  for  ripening.  It  would  do 
better  to  eat  the  clover  with  fheep  till  the  middle  of 
May,  which  would  allow  the  feed  to  ripen.  The  feed 
is  ripe  when,  upon  rubbing  it  between  the  hands,  it 
parts  readily  from  the  hulk.  Then  apply  the  fcytlie, 
ipread  the  crop  thin,  and  turn  it  carefully.  When, 
perfectly  dry,  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  a  hot  day 
for  threfhing  it  on  boards  covered  with  a  coarfe  flieet. 

Another  way,  lefs  iubjecf  to  rifk,  is  to  flack  the  dry 
hay,  and  to  threfli  it  in  the  end  of  April.  After  the 
firll  threfhing,  expofe  the  hufks  to  the  fun,  and  threfli 
them  over  and  over  till  no  feed  remain.  Nothing  is 
more  efficacious  than  a  hot  fun  to  make  the  hulk  part 
with  its  feed  ;  in  which  view  it  mav  be  expofed  to  the 
fun  by  parcels,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  flail  is  ap¬ 
plied. 

\\  hite  clover,  intended  for  feed,  is  managed  in  the 
lame  manner.  No  plant  ought  to  be  mixed  with  rye- 
grafs  that  is  intended  for  feed.  In  Scotland,  much 
rye-grafs  feed  is  hurt  by  tranfgreffing  that  rule.  The 
feed  is  ripe  when  it  parts  eafily  with  the  bulk.  The 
yellownefs  of  the  ftem  is  another  indication  of  its  ripc- 
nels  ;  in  which  particular  it  rqfembles  oats,  barley,  and 
other  culmiferous  plants.  The  heft  manner  to  manage 
a  crop  of  rye-grafs  for  feed,  is  to  bind  it  loofely  in 
lmall  flieaves,  widening  them  at  the  bottom  to  make 
them  Hand  erect  ;  as  is  done  with  oats  in  moift  wea¬ 
ther.  I11  that  ftate  they  may  Hand  till  lufficiently  dry 
for  tlireftiing.  By  this  method  they  dry  more  quickly, 
and  are  lefs  hurt  by-  rain,  than  by  dole  binding  and 
putting  the  flieaves  in  ftiocks  like  corn.  The  worll 
wav  of  all  is  to  fpread  the  rye-grafs  on  the  moift  ground, 
for  it  makes  the  feed  maltcn.  The  flieaves,  when  fuf- 
ficicntly  dry,  are  carried  in  dole  carts  to  where  they 
are  to  be  thre filed  on  a  hoard,  as  mentioned  above  for 
clover.  Put  the  llraw  in  a  rick  when  a  hundred  ftone 
weight  or  fo  is  threfli ed.  Carry  the  threfliing  hoard  to 
the  place  where  another  rick  is  intended  ;  and  fo  on 
till  the  whole  iecd  he  threflied,  and  the  llraw  ricked. 

There  is  neceffity  for  dole  carts  to  lave  the  feed,  which 
is  apt  to  drop  out  in  a  hot  fun  ;  and,  as  obferved  above, 
a  hot  fun  ought  always  to  be  chol'en  for  threlliing. 

Carry  the  feeds  in  lacks  to  the  granary  or  barn,  there 
to  he  feparated  from  the  hufks  by  a  fanner.  Spread 
the  feed  thin  upon  a  timber  floor,  and  turn  it  once  ov 
twice  a-day  till  perfectly  dry.  If  fullered  to  take  a 
heat,  it  is  ufelefs  for  feed.  ,s 

'The  writers  on  agriculture  reckon  fainfoin  prefer-  Culture  of 
able  to  clover  in  many  refpects :  Thev  fay,  that  it  pro- fainfoin. 
duces  a  larger  crop  ;  that  it  docs  not  hurt  cattle  when 
eaten  green  ;  that  it  makes  better  hay  ;  that  it  conti¬ 
nues  four  times  longer  in  the  ground  ;  and  that  it  will 
grow  on  land  that  will  bear  no  other  crop. 

Sainfoin  has  a  very  long  tap-root,  which  is  able  to 
pierce  very  hard  earth.  The  roots  grow  very  large ; 
and  the  larger  thev  are,  they  penetrate  to  the  greater 
depth  j  and  hence  it  may  he  concluded,  that  this  grafs, 

when 
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Culture  of  when  it  thrives  well,  receives  a  great  part  of  its  nou- 
Grais.  rifliment  from  below  the  Jlaple  of  the  foil :  of  courfe,  a 
sr~~J  deep  dry  foil  is  bell  for  the  culture  of  fainfoin.  When 
plants  draw  their  nourifliment  from  that  part  of  the  foil 
that  is  near  the  furface,  it  is  not  of  much  confequence 
whether  their  number  be  great  or  fmall.  But  the  caie 
is  very  different  when  the  plants  receive  their  food,  not 
only  near,  but  alfo  deep  below,  the  furface.  Befides, 
plants  that  flioot  their  roots  deep  are  often  fupplied 
with  moift lire,  when  thofe  near  the  furface  are  parched 
with  drought. 

To  render  the  plants  of  fainfoin  vigorous,  it  is  ne- 
ceffarv  that  they  be  fown  thin.  The  beft  method  ot 
doing  this  is  by  a  drill ;  becaufe,  when  fown  in  this 
manner,  not  only  the  weeds,  but  alfo  the  fupernume- 
rary  plants,  can  eafily  be  removed.  It  is  feveral  years 
before  fainfoin  comes  to  its  full  ftrength  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  fufficient  to  flock  a  field,  while  in  this 
imperfect  flate,  will  make  but  a  poor  crop  for  the  firfl 
year  or  two.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  that  it  be  fown 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  eafy  to  take  up  plants 
in  fuch  numbers,  and  in  fuch  order,  as  always  to  leave 
in  the  field  the  proper  number  in  their  proper  places. 
This  can  only  be  done,  with  propriety,  by  fowing  the 
plants  in  rows  by  a  drill.  Suppoling  a  field  to  be  dril¬ 
led  in  rows  at  ten  inches  diftance,  the  partitions  may 
be  hand-hoed,  and  the  rows  dreffed  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  leave  a  proper  number  of  plants.  In  this  fi- 
tuation  the  field  may  remain  two  years  $  then  one- 
fourth  of  the  rows  may  be  taken  out  in  pairs,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  beds  of  fifty  inches,  with  fix 
rows  in  each,  and  intervals  of  thirty  inches,  which 
may  be  ploughed.  Next  year,  another  fourth  of  the 
rows  may  be  taken  out  in  the  fame  manner,  lo  as  to 
leave  double  rows,  with  partitions  of  ten  inches,  and 
intervals  of  thirty:  All  of  which  may  be  hoed  at 
once  or  alternately,  as  it  may  be  found  moft  conve¬ 
nient. 

The  great  quantity  of  this  grafs  which  the  writers 
on  this  fubject  allure  us  may  be  raifed  upon  an  acre, 
and  the  excellency  and  great  value  of  the  hay  made  of 
it,  fliould  induce  farmers  to  make  a  complete  trial  of 
it,  and  even  to  ufe  the  fpade  in  place  of  the  hoe  or 
hoe-plough,  if  neceffary. 

The  plants  taken  up  from  a  field  of  fainfoin  may  be 
fet  in  another  field  •,  and  if  the  tranfplanting  of  this 
grafs  fucceeds  as  well  as  the  tranfplanting  of  lucerne 
lias  done  with  M.  Lunin  de  Chateauvieux,  the  trouble 
and  expence  will  be  fuliiciently  recompenfed  by  the 
largenefs  of  the  crops.  In  tranfplanting,  it  is  necef- 
farv  to  cut  off  great  part  of  the  long  tap-root  :  this 
will  prevent'  it  from  ftrikyig  very  deep  into  the  foil, 
and  make  it  pulh  out  large  roots  in  a  Hoping  direction, 
from  the  cut  end  of  the  tap-root.  Sainfoin  managed 
in  this  manner,  will  thrive  even  on  fhallow  land  that 
has  a  wet  bottom,  provided  it  bp  not  overftocked  with 
plants. 

Whoever  inclines  to  try  the  culture  of  this  grafs  in 
Scotland,  fhould  take  great  pains  in  preparing  the  land, 
and  making  it  as  free  from  weeds  as  poflible. 

In  England,  as  the  roots  ftrike  deep  in  that  chalky 
foil,  this  plant  is  not  liable  to  be  fo  much  injured  by 
drought  as  other  grades  are,  whofe  fibres  ftrike  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  lie  near  the  furface.  The  quantity  of  hay 
produced  is  greater,  and  better  in  quality  than  any 
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other.  But  there  is  one  advantage  attending  this  grafs,  Culture  of 
which  renders  it  fuperior  to  any  other and  that  arifes  _  Grafs, 
from  feeding  with  it  milch  cowrs.  The  prodigious  increafe 
of  milk  which  it  makes  is  aftonifhing,  being  nearly 
double  that  produced  by  any  other  green  food.  The 
milk  is  alfo  better,  and  yields  more  cream  than  any 
other  and  the  butter  procured  from  it  is  much  better 
coloured  and  flavoured. 

The  following  remarks  by  an  Englifh  farmer  arc 
made  from  much  experience  and  obfervation.  *  390 

Sainfoin  is  much  cultivated  in  thofe  parts  where  Remarks 
the  foil  is  of  a  chalky  kind.  It  will  always  fucceed'*^1^ 
well  where  the  roots  run  deep the  worft  foil  of  all  forioin  in 
it,  is  where  there  is  a  bed  of  cold  wet  clay,  which  the  England, 
tender  fibres  cannot  penetrate.  This  plant  will  make 
a  greater  increafe  of  produce,  by  at  leaft  30  tunes, 
than  common  grafs  or  turf  on  poor  land.  Where  it 
meets  with  chalk  or  ftone,  it  will  extend  its  roots 
through  the  cracks  and  chinks  to  a  very  great  depth 
in  fearcli  of  nourifliment.  The  drynefs  is  of  more 
confequence  than  the  richnefs  of  land  for  fainfoin  ;  al¬ 
though  land  that  is  both  dry  and  rich  will  always  pro¬ 
duce  the  largeft  crops. 

It  is  very  commonly  fown  broad-caft  5  but  it  is  found 
to  anfwer  beft  in  drills,  efpccially  if  the  land  be  made 
fine,  by  repeated  ploughing,  rolling,  and  harrowing. 

Much  depends  on  the  depth  at  which  this  leed  is  fown. 

If  it  be  buried  more  than  an  inch  deep,  it  will  ieldom 
grow ;  and  if  left  uncovered,  it  will  pufli  out  its  roots 
above  ground,  and  theie  will  be  killed  by  the  air. 

March  and  the  beginning  of  April  are  the  beft  leafons 
for  fowing  it,  as  the  feverity  of  winter  and  the  drought 
of  fummer  are  equally  unfavourable  to  the  young  plants. 

A  bufliel  of  feed  fown  broad-caft,  or  half  that  quantity 
in  drills,  if  good,  is  fufficient  for  an  acre—  The  drills 
fliould  be  30  inches  apart,  to  admit  of  horfe-hoeing 
between  them.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  feed,  which  may  be  belt  judged  of  by  the 
following  marks  : 

The  hulks  being  of  a  bright  colour,  the  kernel  plump, 
of  a  gray  or  bluilh  colour  without,  and  if  cut  acrofs, 
greenifli  and  frefli  withinfide  ;  if  it  be  thin  and  furrow¬ 
ed,  and  of  a  yellowifli  caft,  it  will  feldom  grow.  When 
the  plants  Hand  Angle,  and  have  room  to  fpread,  they 
produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  herbage,  and  the  feed 
ripens  beft.  But  farmers  in  general,  from  a  miftaken 
notion  of  all  that  appears  to  be  wafte  ground  being 
unprofitable,  plant  them  fo  clofe,  that  they  choke  and 
impoverifh  each  other,  and  often  die  in  a  few  years. 

Single  plants  run  deepeft  and  draw  moft  nourifliment  ; 
they  are  alfo  eafieft  kept  free  from  weeds.  A  Angle 
plant  will  often  produce  half  a  pound  of  hay,  when  dry. 

On  rich  land  this  plant  will  yield  two  good  crops  in  a 
year,  with  a  moderate  fliare  of  culture.  A  good  crop 
mult  not  be  expedited  the  firfl  year  but,  if  the  plants 
ftand  not  too  thick,  they  will  increafe  in  fize  the  fccond 
year  prodigioufly. 

No  cattle  fliould  be  turned  on  the  field  the  firfl  win¬ 
ter  after  the  corn  is  off  with  which  it  was  fown,  as 
their  feet  Would  injure  the  young  plants.  Sheep  fhould 
not  come  on  the  following  fummer,  becaufe  they  would 
bite  off  the  crown  of  the  plants,  and  prevent  their 
fliooting  again.  A  fmall  quantity  of  foapers  allies  as  a 
top-drefling  will  be  of  great  fervice,  if  laid  on  the  firfl 
winter. 

If 
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It  the  fainfoin  be  cat  juft  before  it  comes  into  bloom, 
it  is  admirable  food  for  horned  cattle  ;  and  if  cut  thus 
earlv,  it  will  yield  a  lecond  crop  the  fame  feafon.  But 
if  it  proves  a  wet  leafon,  it  is  better  to  let  it  ftand  till 
its  bloom  be  perfected }  for  great  care  muft  be  taken, 
in  making  it  into  hay,  that  the  flowers  do  not  drop  off, 
as  cows  are  very  fond  of  them  ;  and  it  requires  more 
time  than  any  other  hay  in  drying.  Sainfoin  is  fo  ex¬ 
cellent  a  fodder  for  horles,  that  they  require  no  oats 
while  they  eat  it,  although  they  be  worked  hard  all  the 
time.  Sheep  will  alfo  be  fattened  with  it  fafter  than 
with  anv  other  food. 

If  the  whole  fealon  for  cutting  proves  very  rainy,  it 
is  better  to  let  the  crop  ftand  for  feed,  as  that  will 
amply  repay  the  lofs  of  the  hay  ;  hecaufe  it  will  not 
onlv  fetch  a  good  price,  but  a  peck  of  it  will  go  as  far 
as  a  peck  and  a  half  of  oats  for  horfes. 

The  heft  time  of  cutting  the  feeded  fainfoin  is,  when 
the  greateft  part  of  the  feed  is  well  filled,  the  firft 
blown  ripe,  and  the  hill  blown  beginning  to  open.  For 
scant  of  this  care  iome  people  have  loft  moll  of  their 
feed  by  letting  it  ftand  till  too  ripe.  Seeded  fainfoin 
ihonld  always  be  cut  in  a  morning  or  evening,  when 
the  dews  render  the  ftalks  tender.  If  cut  when  the 
fun  ftiines  hot,  much  of  the  feed  will  fall  out  and  be 
loft. 

An  acre  of  very  ordinary  land,  when  improved  bv 
this  gral's,  will  maintain  ftFur  cows  very  well  from  the 
firft  of  April  to  the  end  of  November  ;  and  afford,  be- 
fides,  a  futficient  ftore  of  hay  to  make  the  greater  part 
of  their  food  the  four  months  following. 

If  the  foil  be  tolerably  good,  a  field  of  fainfoin  will 
laft  from  15  to  20  years  in  prime  •,  but  at  the  end  of 
feven  or  eight  years,  it  will  be  neceffarv  to  lay  on  a 
moderate  coat  of  well-rotted  dung ;  or,  if  the  foil  be 
very  light  and  fandy,  of  marl.  By  this  means  the 
future  crops,  and  the  duration  of  the  plants  in  health 
and  vigour,  will  be  greatly  increafed  and  prolonged. 
Hence  it  will  appear,  that  for  poor  land  there  is  no¬ 
thing  equal  to  this  grafs  in  point  of  advantage  to  the 
farmer. 

Clover  will  laft  only  two  years  in  perfection  ;  and  of¬ 
ten,  if  the  foil  be  cold  and  moift,  near  half  the  plants 
will  rot,  and  bald  patches  be  found  in  even'  part  of  the 
field  the  fccond  year.  Befides,  from  our  frequent  rains 
during  the  month  of  September,  many  crops  left  for 
feeding  are  loft.  But  from  the  quantity  and  excellent 
quality  of  this  grafs  (fainfoin),  and  its  ripening  earlier, 
and  continuing  in  vigour  fo  much  longer,  much  rilk 
and  certain  expence  are  avoided,  and  a  larger  annual 
profit  accrues  to  the  farmer. 

The  writers  on  agriculture,  ancient  as  well  as  mo¬ 
dern,  bellow  the  highcll  encomiums  upon  lucerne  as 
affording  excellent  hav,  and  producing  very  large  crops. 
Lucerne  remains  at  leaft  10  or  12  years  in  the  ground, 
and  produces  about  eieht  tons  of  hay  upon  the  Scots 
acre.  There  is  but  little  of  it  cultivated  in  Scotland. 
However,  it  has  been  tried  in  feveral  parts  of  that 
country  ;  and  it  is  found  that,  when  the  feed  is  good, 
it  comes  up  verv  well,  and  (lands  the  winter  froft.  But 
the  chief  thing  which  prevents  this  grafs  from  being 
more  ufed  in  Scotland,  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
foil  open  and  free  from  weeds.  In  a  few  years  the 
furface  becomes  fo  hard,  and  the  turf  fo  ftrong,  that  it 
ieftroys  the  lucerne  before  the  plants  have  arrived  at 


their  greateft  perfection  :  fo  that  lucerne  can  fcarce  be 
cultivated  with  fuccefs  there,  unlefs  fome  method  be 
fallen  upon  of  deftroving  the  natural  grafs,  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  furface  from  becoming  hard  and  impenetrable. 
This  cannot  be  done  effectually  by  any  other  means 
than  horfe-hoeing.  This  method  was  firll  propofed  by 
Mr  Tull,  and  afterwards  praCtifed  fuccefsfully  by  M. 
de  Chateauvieux  near  Geneva.  It  may  be  of  ul’e  there¬ 
fore  to  give  a  view  of  that  gentleman’s  method  of  culti¬ 
vating  lucerne. 

He  does  not  mention  any  thing  particular  as  to  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  land  ;  but  only  oblerves  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  no  pains  ihould  be  fpared  in  preparing  it. 
He  tried  the  fowing  of  lucerne  both  in  rows  upon  the 
beds  where  it  was  intended  to  ftand,  like  wile  the  fow¬ 
ing  it  in  a  nurlerv,  and  afterwards  tranlplanting  it  in¬ 
to  the  beds  prepared  for  it.  He  prefers  tranfplant- 
ing  ;  beeaufe,  when  tranl’planted,  part  of  the  tap  root 
is  cut  off,  and  the  plant  llioots  out  a  number  of  lateral 
branches  from  the  cut  part  of  the  root,  which  makes  it 
ipread  its  roots  nearer  the  furface,  and  confequently 
renders  it  more  eafily  cultivated  :  befides,  this  circum- 
ilance  adapts  it  to  a  (hallow  foil,  in  which,  if  left  in  its 
natural  "(late,  it  would  not  grow. 

The  tranfplanting  of  lucerne  is  attended  with  many 
advantages.  The  land  may  be  prepared  in  the  iummer 
for  receiving  the  plants  from  the  nurfery  in  autumn  : 
by  which  means  the  field  mull  be  in  a  much  better 
fituation  than  if  the  feed  had  been  (own  upon  it  in  the 
fpring.  Bv  tranlplanting,  the  rows  can  be  made  more 
regular,  and  the  intended  diilances  more  exactly  obfer- 
ved;  and  confequently  the  hoeing  can  be  performed  more 
perfectly,  and  with  lefs  expence.  M.  Chateauvieux  like- 
wife  tried  the  lucerne  in  lingle  beds  three  feet  wide, 
with  (ingle  rows  ;  in  beds  three  feet  nine  inches  wide, 
with  double  rows  ;  and  in  beds  four  feet  three  inches 
wide,  with-  triple  rows.  The  plants  in  the  lingle  rows 
were  fix  inches  afunder,  and  thole  in  the  double  and 
triple  rows  were  about  eight  or  nine  inches.  In  a 
courfe  of  three  vears  he  found,  that  a  (ingle  row  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  a  triple  row  of  the  lame  length.  The 
plants  of  lucerne,  when  cultivated  by  traniplantation, 
Ihould  be  at  leaft  fix  inches  alunder,  to  allow  them  room 
for  extending  their  crowns. 

He  further  oblerves,  that  the  beds  or  ridges  ought 
to  be  raifed  in  the  middle  ',  that  a  fmall  trench,  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  Ihould  be  drawn  in  the  middle  j 
and  that  the  plants  ought  to  be  let  in  this  trench,  co¬ 
vered  with  earth  up  to  the  neck.  He  fays,  that  if  the 
lucerne  be  fown  in. fpring,  and  in  a  warm  foil,  it  will 
be  ready  for  tranfplanting  in  September  ;  that,  if  the 
weather  be  too  hot  and  dry-,  the  tranfplanting  Ihould 
be  delayed  till  OClober;  anil  that  if  the  weather  be 
unfavourable  during  both  thefe  months,  this  operation 
muft  be  delayed  till  fpring.  He  further  directs,  that 
the  plants  Ihould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  nurfery, 
fo  as  not  to  damage  the  roots  j  that  the  roots  be  left 
only  about  fix  or  feven  inches  long ;  that  the  green 
crops  be  cut  off  within  about  two  inches  of  the  crown  ; 
that  they  be  put  into  water  as  foon  as  taken  up,  there 
to  remain  till  they  are  planted  ;  and  that  they  Ihould 
be  planted  yvith  a  planting  (lick,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  cabbages. 

He  does  not  give  particular  directions  as  to  the 
times  of  horfe-hoeing ;  but  only  lays,  in  genera',  that 
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Culture  of  the  intervals  {hould  be  ftirred  once  in  the  month  du- 
Grafs.  ring  the  whole  time  that  the  lucerne  is  in  a  growing 
v  ftate.  He  likewife  obferves,  that  great  care  ought  to 
be  taken  not  to  fuller  ahy  weeds  to  grow  among  the 
plants,  at  leaft  for  the  firft  two  or  three  years  j  and 
for  this  purpofe,  that  the  rows  as  well  as  the  edges  of 
the  intervals  where  the  plough  cannot  go,  lliould  be 
weeded  by  the  hand. 

Culture  of  Burnet  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  poor  land  j  be- 
burnet.  fides,  it  proves  an  excellent  winter  pafture  when  hard¬ 
ly  any  thing  ell'e  vegetates.  Other  advantages  are,  It 
makes  good  butter ;  it  never  blows  or  fwells  cattle  j 
it  is  fine  pafture  for  flieep ;  and  will  flourilli  well  on 
poor,  light,  l'andy,  or  ftony  foils,  or  even  on  dry  chalk 
hills. 

The  cultivation  of  it  is  neither  hazardous  nor  expen- 
five.  If  the  land  is  prepared  as  is  generally  done  for 
turnips,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  failing.  After  the 
firft  year,  it  will  be  attended  with  very  little  expence, 
as  the  flat  circular  l'pread  of  its  leaves  will  keep  down, 
or  prevent  the  growth  of  Weeds. 

On  the  failure  of  turnips,  either  from  the  fly  or  the 
black  worm,  fome  of  our  farmers  have  fown  the  land 
with  burnet,  and  in  March  following  had  a  fine  pa¬ 
fture  for  their  flieep  and  lambs.  It  will  perfedt  its  feed 
twice  in  a  fummer  ;  and  this  feed  is  faid  to  be  as  good 
as  oats  for  horfes  }  but  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  applied  to 
that  ufe. 

It  is  l'ometimes  fown  late  in  the  fpring  with  oats  and 
barley,  and  fucceeds  very  well ;  but  it  is  heft  to  low  it 
fingly  in  the  beginning  of  July,  when  there  is  a  pro- 
fpedt  of  rain,  on  a  fmall  piece  of  land,  and  in  October 
following  tranfplant  it  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and 
about  a  foot  diftant  in  the  rows.  This  is  a  proper  di- 
ftance,  and  gives  opportunity  for  hoeing  the  intervals 
in  the  fucceeding  fpring  and  fummer. 

After  it  is  fed  down  with  cattle,  it  {hould  be  harrow¬ 
ed  clean.  Some  horfes  will  not  eat  freely  at  firft,  but 
in  two  or  threG  days  they  arc  generally  very  fond  of  it. 
It  affords  rich  plealant  milk,  and  in  great  plenty. 

A  gentleman  farmer  near  Maidftone,  fome  years 
fince,  lowed  four  acres  as  loon  as  the  crop  of  oats  was 
got  off,  which  was  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  He 
threw  in  12  pounds  of  feed  per  acre,  brOad-caft  5  and 
no  rain  falling  until  the  middle  of  September,  the  plants 
did  not  appear  before  the  latter  end  of  that  month. 
There  was  however  a  good  crop ;  and  in  the  fpring  he 
fet  the  plants  out  with  turnip  hoe,  leaving  them  about 
a  foot  diftant  from  each  other.  But  the  drill  method 
is  preferable,  as  it  laves  more  than  half  the  feed.  The 
land  was  a  poor  dry  gravel,  not  Worth  three  {hillings  an 
acre  for  any  thing  elfe. 

The  levereft  froft  never  injures  this  plant ;  and  the 
oftener  it  is  fed  the  thicker  are  its  leaves,  which  fpring 
eonftantly  from  its  root. 

We  {hall  here  enumerate  a  few  more  of  the  graffes 
which  have  been  accounted  valuable,  or  are  likely  to 
...  become  fo. 

a  94  •  •  _ 

Bulbous  Alopccvrus  bulbofus,  Bulbous  Foxtail-grass,  is 

foxtail-  recommended  by  Hr  Anderfon  *,  as  promifing  on  fome 
§rp/r  occafions  to  afford  a  valuable  pafture-grals.  It  feems 
AgricuL-  °n chiefly,  be  obferves,  to  delight  in  a  moift  foil,  and 
ture,  &.c.  therefore  promifes  to  be  only  fit  for  a  meadow  pafture- 
grals.  The  quality  that  firft  recommended  it  to  his 
notice,  was  the  unufual  firnmefs  that  its  matted  roots 
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gave  to  the  'furface  of  the  groiind,  naturally  foft  and  Culture  of 
moift,  in  which  it  grew ;  which  feemed  to  promife  that  Grafs, 
it  might  be  of  ufe  upon  luch  foils,  chiefly  in  prevent-  v— * 

ing  them  from  being  much  potched  by  the  feet  of  cat¬ 
tle  which  might  pafture  upon  them.  Molly  foils  eipe- 
cially  are  fo  much  hurt  by  poaching,  that  any  thing 
that  promifes  to  be  of  ufe  in  preventing  it  deierves  to 
be  attended  to. 

Poa  pratenfis,  Great  Meadow-grass,  feems  to-Gre^ie!U 
approach  in  many  refpecls  to  the  nature  of  the  purple  dow-grafs. 
felcue  }  onlv  that  its  leaves  are  broader,  and  not  near  fo 
long,  being  only  about  a  foot  or  16  inches  at  their 
greateft  length.  Like  it,  it  produces  few  feed  ftalks 
and  many  leaves,  and  is  an  abiding  plant.  It  aft’e&s 
chiefly  the  dry  parts  of  meadows,  though  it  is  to  be 
found  on  moll  good  paftures.  It  is  very  retentive  of  its 
feeds,  and  may  therefore  be  fullered  to  remain  till  the 
ftalks  arc  quite  dry.  It  bloffoms  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  its  feeds  are  ripe  in  July.  G 

Poa  comprejja,  CREEPING  Meadow-grass,  accord-  Creeping 
ing  to  Dr  Anderfon,  feems  to  be  the  moll  valuable  meadow- 
grafs  of  any  of  this  genus.  Its  leaves  are  firm  and  fuc- Srafs- 
culent,  of  a  dark  Saxon-green  colour ;  and  grow  fo 
clofe  upon  one  another,  as  to  form  the  richeft  pile  of 
pafture-grals.  The  flower-ftalks,  if  fullered  to  grow, 
appear  in  l'ufficient  quantities  :  but  the  growth  of  thefe 
does  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  both  advan¬ 
cing  together  during  the  whole  fummer  j  and  when  the 
ftalks  fade,  the  leaves  continue  as  green  as  before.  Its 
leaves  are  much  larger  and  more  abundant  than  the 
common  meadow-grals,  poa  triviahs ;  and  therefore  it 
better  deierves  to  be  cultivated, 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum ,  Vernal  Grass,  grows  Vernal 
very  commonly  on  dry  lulls,  and  likewife  on  found  grals. 
rich  meadow-land.  It  is  one  of  the  earliell  graffes  we 
have  j  and  from  its  being  found  on  luch  kinds  ot  pa- 
ftures  as  flieep  are  fond  of,  and  from  whence  excellent 
mutton  comes,  it  is  moft  likely  to  be  a  good  grafs  lor 
flieep  paftures.  It  gives  a  grateful  odour  to  bay.  In 
one  rcfpect  it  is  very  eaiy  to  gather,  as  it  fheds  its 
feeds  upon  the  leal!  rubbing.  A  correfpondent  of  the 
Bath  Society,  however,  mentions  a  difficulty  that  oc¬ 
curs  in  collecting  them,  owing  to  its  being  furrounded 
with  taller  graffes  at  the  time  of  its  ripening,  and  be¬ 
ing  almoft  hid  among  them.  11  it  be  not  carefully 
watched  when  nearly  ripe,  he  obferves,  and  gathered 
within  a  few  days  after  it  comes  to  maturity,  great 
part  of  the  feed  will  be  loft.  The  twilled  elallic  awns, 
which  adhere  to  the  leeds,  lift  them  out  of  their  recep-1 
tacles  with  the  leall  motion  from  the  wind,  even  while 
the  llraw  and  ear  remain  quite  erect.  It  is  found  moft- 
ly  in  the  moill  parts  of  meadows  ;  very  little  of  it  on 
dry  paftures’.  It  flowers  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  June.  - 

Cynofurus  cri/latus,  Crested  Dog’s-tail  grass,  creited 
Mr  Stillingfleet  imagines  this  grafs  to  be  proper  for  dog’s-tail 
parks,  from  his  having  known  one,  where  it  abounds, grafs. 
that  is  famous  for  excellent  venifon.  He  recommends 
it  alio,  from  experience,  as  good  lor  flieep ;  the  heft 
mutton  he  ever  tailed,  next  to  that  which  comes  from 
hills  where  the  purple  and  lheep’s  felcue,  the  fine  bent, 
and  the  lilver  hair  graffes  abound,  having  been  from 
flieep  fed  with  it.  He  adds,  that  it  makes  a  very  fine 
turf  upon  dry  fandy  or  chalky  foils  :  but  unlefs  fivcpt 
over  with  the  feythe,  its  flowering-ftems  will  look 
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brown  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  all  graffes  which  are  not 
fed  on  by  a  variety  cf  animals.  For  that  l'ome  animals 
will  eat  the  flowering  ftems  is  evident  from  commons, 
where  lcarcely  any  parts  of  grades  appear  but  the  ra¬ 
dical  leaves.  This  grafs  is  laid  to  be  the  eafieft  of  the 
whole  group  to  colled  a  quantity  of  feeds  from.  It 
flowers  in  June,  and  is  ripe  in  July. 

Stipa pennata.  Cock’s  Tail,  or  Feather  Grass. 

Agrcjlis  capillarity  Fine  Bent,  is  recommended  by 
Mr  Stillingfleet,  from  his  having  always  found  it  in 
great  plenty  on  the  belt  fheep  paftures  in  the  different 
counties  in  England  that  are  remarkable  for  good  mut¬ 
ton.  This  grafs  flowers  and  ripens  its  feed  the  latcft  cf 
them  all.  It  Items  to  be  loll  the  former  part  of  the 
year,  but  vegetates  luxuriantly  towards  the  autumn.  It 
appears  to  be  fond  of  moift  grounds.  It  retains  its  feed 
till  full  ripe  ;  flowers  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  is  ripe 
the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

Air  a  flexmfa,  Mountain  Hair. 

- caryophillea,  Silver  Hair. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  thefe  two  graffes  as  of 
the  preceding  one. 

Fejluca fiuitans,  Flote  Fescue.  In  a  piece  pub- 
li  filed  in  the  Amoemtates  Academicie,  vol.  iii.  entitled 
Planter  Ffcidentee ,  wre  are  informed,  that  “  the  feeds  of 
this  grafs  are  gathered  yearly  in  Poland,  and  from  thence 
carried  into  Germany,  and  l’omctimes  into  Sweden,  and 
fold  uuder  the  name  of  manna  feeds. — Thefe  are  much 
uled  at  the  tables  ol  the  great,  on  account  of  their 
nourifliing  quality  and  agreeable  talte.  It  is  wonderful 
(adds  the  author),  that  amongft  us  thefe  feeds  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  neglected,  lince  thev  are  fo  eafllv  collected 
and  cleanfed.”  There  is  a  clamminefs  on  the  ear  of 
the  flote  fefcue,  when  the  leeds  are  ripe,  that  talles  like 
honey :  and  for  this  realou  perhaps  thev  are  called 
manna  feeds. 

Linnaeus  ( Flor .  Si/ec.  art.  95.)  fays  that  the  bran  of 
this  grafs  will  cure  horles  troubled  with  botts,  if  kept 
from  drinking  for  fome  hours. 

Concerning  this  grafs  we  have  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  by  Mr  Stillingfleet.  “  Air  Dean,  a  very  fen- 
fible  farmer  at  Kufcomb,  Berkfhire,  allured  me  that  a 
field,  always  lying  under  water,  of  about  four  acres, 
that  was  occupied  by  his  father  when  he  was  a  hoy, 
was  covered  with  a  kind  of  grafs,  that  maintained  five 
farm  horles  in  good  heart  from  April  to  the  end  of 
harveft,  without  giving  them  anv  other  kind  of  food, 
and  that  it  yielded  more  than  they  could  cat.  He,  at 
my  defire,  brought  me  lome  of  the  grafs,  which  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  the  flote  fefcue  with  a  mixture  of  the  niarlh- 
bent  5  whether  this  lall  contributes  much  towards  fur- 
nilhing  fo  good  paflure  for  horfes,  I  cannot  fav.  They 
both  throw  out  roots  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  and 
therefore  are  likely  to  grow  to  a  great  length.”  In  the 
index  ol  dubious  plants  at  the  end  of  Bay’s  Synopfis, 
there  is  mention  made  ol  a  grafs,  under  the  name  of 
gramcn  caninum  fupinttm  Ibngijfimum ,  growing  not  far 
from  Salifbury,  24  feet  long.  This  niuft  by  its  length 
he  a  grafs  with  a  creeping  ilalk  ;  and  that  there  is  a 
grafs  in  \\  iltfhire  growing  in  watery  meadows,  fo  va¬ 
luable  that  an  acre  of  it  lets  from  10  to  12  pounds,  I 
have  been  informed  bv  feveral  perfons.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  incline  me  to  think  it  mull  be  the  flote  fefcue  ; 
but  whatever  grafs  it  be,  it  certainly  mull  deferve  to  be 
inquired  after. 

Vol,  I.  Part  II. 
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Alopecurus prate  nfis,  Meadow  Foxtail.  Linnaeus  Culture  of 
fays  that  this  is  a  proper  grafs  to  low  on  grounds  that  Grafs, 
have  been  drained.  Air  Stillingfleet  was  informed,  that  ‘ 

the  bell  hay  which  comes  to  London  is  from  the  mta-  “ft., 
(lows  where  this  grals  abounds.  It  is  lcarce  in  many  foxtail, 
parts  ol  England,  particularly  Herefordlliire,  Berkfhire, 
and  Norfolk.  It  might  be  gathered  at  almoll  any  time 
of  the  year  from  hav -ricks,  as  it  does  not  filed  its  feeds 
without  rubbing,  which  is  the  cafe  of  but  few  oTafles. 

It  is  among  the  moll  grateful  of  all  graffes  to  cattle. 

It  is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  June.  .0, 

Poa  annua ,  Annual  Meadow  Grass.  “  This  Annual 
grals  (fays  Air  Stillingfleet)  makes  the  finefl  of  turfs.  raeac*01;V 
It  grows  everywhere  by  way  iides,  and  on  rich  found gra“‘ 
commons.  It  is  called  in  fome  parts  the  Suffolk  grafs. 

I  have  leen  whole  fields  of  it  in  Pligli  Suffolk  without 
any  mixture  of  other  graffes  •,  and  as  fome  of  the  hell 
lalt  butter  we  have  in  London  conies  from  that  coun¬ 
ty,  it  is  molt  likely  to  be  the  belt  grafs  for  the  dairy. 

I  have  leen  a  whole  park  in  Suffolk  covered  with  this 
grafs  :  but  whether  it  afford  good  venifon,  I  cannot 
tell,  having  never  tailed  of  any  from  it.  I  iliould  ra¬ 
ther  think  not,  and  that  the  bell  pallure  for  fheep  is  al- 
fo  the  bell  for  deer.  Plowever,  this  wants  trial.  I  re¬ 
marked  on  Alalvern-hill  fomething  particular  in  relation 
to  this  grals.  A  walk  that  was  made  there  for  the 
convenience  of  the  water  drinkers,  in  lefs  than  a  year 
was  covered  in  many  places  with  it,  though  I  could  not 
find  one  Angle  plant  of  it  betides  in  anv  part  ®f  the 
hill.  This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  frequent  tread* 
ing,  which  above  all  things  makes  this  grafs  flourifli  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  rolling  mull  lie  very  fer- 
viceable  to  it.  It  has  been  objected  that  this  grafs  is 
not  free  from  bents,  by  which  word  is  meant  the  fiower- 
ing-ilems.  I  anfwer,  that  this  is  moll  certainlv  true, 
and  that  there  is  no  grafs  without  them.  But  the 
flowers  and  flems  do  not  grow  fo  loon  brown  as  thofe 
of  other  grafles  5  and  being  much  fhorter,  they  do  not 
cover  the  radical  leaves  fo  much  ;  and  therefore  this 
grafs  affords  a  more  agreeable  turf  without  mowing  than 
any  other  whatever  that  I  know  of.”  The  feeds  of  this 
fpecies  drop  off  before  they  are  dry,  and,  to  appearance, 
belore  they  are  ripe.  The  utmoil  care  is  therefore  ne- 
ceffarv  in  gathering  the  blades,  without  which  very  few 
ol  the  feeds  will  be  faved.  It  ripens  from  the  middle 
of  April,  to  fo  late,  it  is  believed,  as  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber  ;  but  mollly  di (appears  in  the  middle  of  the  fum- 
mer.  It  grows  in  any  foil  and  fituation,  but  rather  af¬ 
fects  the  Hiade. 

A  new  grafs  from  America  (named  Agi'oftis  cornu-  A^roitis 
copice'),  was  fome  time  ago  much  advertifed  and  extolled,  cornucopia, 
as  poftefling  the  moll  wonderful  qualities,  and  the  feeds 
of  it  were  fold  at  the  enormous  rate  of  68L  the  bufliel. 

But  we  have  not  heard  that  it  has  at  all  anlwered  ex- 
pedation.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  informed  by  Dr 
Anderfon,  in  one  of  his  publications  *,  that  “  it  has  up-  TOi  ^ 
on  trial  been  found  to  be  good  for  nothing.  Of  thep.  3S. 
leeds  fown,  few  of  them  ever  germinated  :  but  enough 
ol  plants  made  their  appearance,  to  afeertain,  that  the 
grafs,  in  relped  of  quality,  is  among  the  pooreft  of  the 
tribe  :  and  that  it  is  an  annual  plant,  and  altogether 
unprofitable  to  the  farmer.” 

Chicorum  Intybus ,  Chicory.  ^ 

Air  Arthur  Young  has  anxiouflv  endeavoured  to  Chicory, 
diflule  a  knowledge  of  this  plant,  and  he  appears  to 

3  1  have 
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Culture  of  have  been  the  firft  perfon  that  introduced  it  into  the 
Grafs,  agriculture  of  England  front  France,  where  it  gtows 
;  naturally  on  the  hides  of  the  roads  and  paths,  and  is 

fometimes  cultivated  as  a  falad.  W  hen  it  has  been  town 
by  itfelf,  in  ground  prepared  by  good  tillage,  it  has 
yielded  two  crops  the  lame  year.  When  fown  amongft 
oats,  no  crop  is  expected  till  the  following  year.  This 
plant  defies  the  greateft  droughts,  and  re  lifts  e\  ery 
ftorm.  Being  of  very  early  growth,  its  firft  leaves, 
which  are  large  and  tuited,  lpread  lidewiie,  and  covei 
the  ground  fo  as  to  retain  the  moifture,  and  preierve  its 
roots  from  the  heat  which  fo  often  dries  up  every  other 
vegetable  production:  it  has  not  any  thing  to  feai  tiom 
ftorms,  for  its  thick  and  ftiff  ftalks  fupport  themfelves 
againft  the  winds  and  heavieft  rains.  The  moll  feyere 
colds  and  frofts  cannot  injure  it.  The  quickneis  of  its 
growth,  above  all,  renders  it  moft  valuable,  becaufe  it 
furniflies  an  abundance  of  falutary  fodder  in  a  ieafon, 
when  the  cattle,  difgufted  wAh  their  dry  winter  food, 
greedily  devour  frefli  plants. 

This  plant  is  greedily  eaten  by  all  forts  ot  cattle, 
but  it  is  di  flic  ill  t  to  make  into  bay.  It  is  very  volumi¬ 
nous,  and  drys  ill,  unlefs  the  weather  be  v ery  lav  our- 
able  for  it,  The  dry  fodder,  however,  which  it  does 
vield,  is  eaten  with  pleafure  by  the  cattle.  The.  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  refult  of  an  experiment  made  with  it  by 
Mr  Young  upon  an  acre  of  ground, 
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The  following  Englifti  graffes  are  recommended  to 
attention  by  Mr  Curtis,  author  of  the  Flora  Londinen- 
fis ;  and  he  has  given  dire&ions  for  making  experi¬ 
ments  with  grafs  feeds  111  fmall  quantities. 

“  Arena  eta t for,  tall  oat-grafs ;  common  in  wet 
meadows,  and  by  the  fides  of  hedges  5  early,  and  very 
productive,  but  coarfe. 

“  Arena  flarefcens,  yellow  oat-grafs  ;  affects  a  dry 
foil,  is  early  and  productive,  bids  fair  to  make  a  good 

fheep  pallure,  .  i  , 

“  Arena  pubefeens,  rough  oat-grafs ;  foil  aim  filia¬ 
tion  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  meadow  teicue  \  hardy, 
early,  and  productive. 

“  Br omus  ere&us,  upright  hroom-grafs  ;  peculiar  to 
chalky  foils  5  early  and  productive  ;  promifes  to  be  a 
good  grafs  for  chalky  lands,  and  thrives  indeed  v._ry 

well  on  others.  , 

“  Cynofurus  ceeruleus ,  blue  dogs-tail  grafs  ;  carlicft 
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of  all  the  graffes  j  grows  naturally  on  the  tops  of  the  Culture  ef 
higheft  limeftone  rocks  in  the  northern  part  of  Great  (  Grafs- 
Britain  :  not  very  productive,  yet  may  perhaps  anfwer 
in  certain  fituations,  elpecially  as  a  grafs  for  lheep  •, 
bears  the  drought  of  fummer  remarkably  well :  at  all 
events  feems  more  likely  to  anfwer  than  the  ficeps 
fefeue  grafs,  on  which  fuch  encomiums  have,  moil  uu- 
juftlv,  been  laviftied.  413 

“  Dachjlis  glomeratus,  rough  cock's-foot  grafs  ;  a  Rough 
rough  coarfe  grafs,  but  extremely  hardy  and  produc-  cock’s-foot 
tive  :  foil  and  lituation  the  fame  as  the  meadow  fefeue. ^ 

“  Fefuca  elatior,  tall  fefeue  grafs  ;  tall  and  coarfe,  Ta]1  fefcue 
but  very  productive  •,  affects  wet  fituations.  grafs. 

“  Fefuca  durfufcula,  hard  fefeue  grafs  ;  affefts  fuch  41 5 
fituations  as  the  fnooth-fialked  meadow  grafs  ;  is  early  ^ 
and  tolerably  productive  :  its  foliage  is  fine,  and  01  a 
beautiful  green  ;  hence  we  have  lometimes  thought  it 
was  of  all  others  the  fitteft  for  a  grafs-plat  or  bowling- 
green  5  but  we  have  found,  that  though  it  thrives  very 
much  when  firft  fown  or  planted,  it  is  apt  to  become  __ 
thin,  and  die  away  after  a  while.  416 

“  Phleutn  pratenfe,  meadow  cats-tail  grafs  j  a  fleas  Meadow 
wet  fituations  j  is  very  produaive,  but  coarfe  and  late.  ^ 

To  low  grafs  feeds  in  fmall  quantities,  this  author6 
gives  the  following  direaions  : —  417 

“  If  a  piece  of"  ground  can  be  had,  that  is  neither  Rules  for 
very  moift  nor  very  dry,  it  will  anfwer  for  feveral 
of  feed:  they  may  then  be  fown  on  one  I  pot  3  but  i*  witli  grafa 
fuch  a  piece  cannot  be  obtained,  they  muft  be  fown  onfeeds. 
feparate  fpots  according  to  their  refpedtive  qualities, 
no  matter  whether  in  a  garden,  a  nurlery,  or  in  a  field, 
provided  it  be  well  fecured  and  clean.  up  the 

ground,  level  and  rake  it,  then  fow  each  kind  oi  feed 
thinly  in  a  feparate  row,  each  row  about  a  foot  apart, 
and  cover  them  over  lightly  with  the  earth  j  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  Auguft  or  beginning  of  September  will  be 
the  moft  proper  time  for  this  bufinefs.  If  the  weather 
be  not  uncommonly  dry,  the  feeds,  will  quickly  vege¬ 
tate,  and  the  only  attention  they  will  require  will  he  to 
be  carefully  weeded.  In  about  a  fortnight  from  their 
coming  up,  fuch  of  the  plants  as  grow  thickly  toge¬ 
ther  may  be  thinned,  and  tliofe  which  are  taken  up 
tranfplanted,  fo  as  to  make  more  rows  of  the  fame 
grafs. 

“If  the  winter  fliould  be  very  fevere,  though  na¬ 
tives,  as  feedlings  they  may  receive  injury  5  therefore 
it  will  not  be  amifs  to  protect  them  with  mats,  fern,  or 
by  fome  other  contrivance. 

“  Advantage  lhould  be  taken  of  the  firft  dry  v\ea- 
tlier  in  the  fpring,  to  roll  or  tread  them  down,  in  order 
to  fallen  their  roots  in  the  earth,  which  the  frolt  ge¬ 
nerally  loolens  :  care  muft  Hill  be  taken  to  keep  them 
perfectly  clear  from  weeds.  As  the  fpring  advances, 
many  of  them  will  throw  up  their  flowering  Items,  and 
fome  of  them  will  continue  to  do  io  all  the  fummer. 

As  the  feed  in  each  fpike  or  pannicle  ripens,  it  muft 
be  very  carefully  gathered  and  lown  in  the  autumn, 
at  which  time  the  roots  of  the  original  plants,  which 
will  now  bear  feparating,  fliould  be  divided,  and  tranf¬ 
planted,  fo  as  to  form  more  rows ;  the  roots  ot  the 
fmooth-ftalked  mcadow-grafs,  in  particular,  creeping 
like  couch-grafs,  may  readily  be  increafed  in  this  way  j 
and  thus  by  degrees  a  large  plantation  of  tlicfe  graffes 
may  be  formed  and  much  feed  collefted. 

“  While  the  feeds  are  thus  increafing,  the  piece  or 
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Culture  of  pieces  of  ground,  which  are  intended  to  be  laid  down, 
Grafs.  lhould  be  got  in  order.  If  very  foul,  perhaps  the  bell 
practice  (if  pallure  land)  will  be  to  pare  oil  the  i’ward 
and  burn  it  on  the  ground  ;  or  if  this  lhould  not  be 
thought  advifable,  it  will  be  proper  to  plough  up  the 
ground  and  harrow  it  repeatedly,  burning  the  roots  of 
couch-grafs  and  other  noxious  plants  till  the  ground  is 
become  tolerably  clean  ;  to  render  it  perfectly  lb,  fome 
cleanfing  crop,  as  potatoes  or  turnips,  lhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  or  fown. 

“  By  this  means,  the  ground  we  propofe  laying 
down  will  be  got  into  excellent  order  without  much 
lols  and  being  now  ready  to  form  into  a  meadow  or 
pallure,  lhould  be  fown  broad-call  with  the  following 
eompofitions  : 

Meadow  fox-tail,  one  pint ; 

Meadow  fef cue,  ditto  ; 

Smoot Ji-Jlalked  meadow,  half  a  pint  •, 

Rough-falked  meadow,  ditto  ; 

Crejled  dog's-tail,  a  quarter  of  a  pint ; 
Sweet-fcentcd  vernal,  ditto  ", 

Dutch  clover  ( trifolium  repens),  half  a  pint 
Wild  red  clover  (trifolium  prate  nfe)xov  in  its  Head, 
Broad  clover  of  the  Jhops,  ditto 

For  wet  land,  the  ertfed  dog's-tail  and  fmooth- 
falked  meadow  may  be  omitted,  efpecially  the 
former. 

“  Such  a  compofition  as  this,  fown  in  the  proportion 
of  about  three  bufliels  to  an  acre  on  a  fuitable  foil,  in  a 
favourable  fituation,  will,  I  am  bold  to  affert,  form  in 
two  years  a  moll  excellent  meadow ;  and,  as  all  the 
plants  fown  are  llrong,  hardy  perennials,  they  will  not 
eafily  fuller  their  places  to  be  ul'urped  by  any  noxious 
plants,  which  by  manure  or  other  means,  in  fpite  of  all 
our  endeavours,  will  be  apt  to  infinuate  theml’elves  ;  if 
they  lhould,  they  mull  be  carefully  extirpated-,  for  iuch 
a  meadow  is  deferving  of  the  greatell  attention  :  but  if 
that  attention  cannot  be  bellowed  on  it,  and  in  procel’s 
of  time  weeds  lhould  predominate  over  the  crop  origi¬ 
nally  fown,  the  whole  lhould  be  ploughed  up,  and  frelh 
lown  with  the  fame  feeds,  or  with  a  better  compofition, 
il  fuch  lhall  be  difeovered  •,  for  1  have  no  doubt  but, 
at  fome  future  time,  it  will  be  as  common  to  low  a 
rtieadow  with  a  compofition  fomewhat  like  this,  as  it 
now  is  to  low  a  field  with  wheat  or  barley. 

“  One  of  the  moll  important  improvements  in  agri¬ 
culture  that  has  occurred  of  late  years,  is  the  practice 
of  overflowing  or  flooding  gral's  lands,  which  is  now 
coming  greatly  into  life,  not  only  on  level  grounds,  but 
418  in  fituations  in  which  a  command  of  water  can  be 
When  the  obtained.  In  the  Monthly  Review  for  October  1788, 
watering  of  the  editors  acknowledge  the  favour  of  a  correfpondent, 
wL  firftS  W^10  *n^ornu'll  them,  that  watering  of  meadows  was 
practiced  in  Pra<Hiled  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
England.  James  I.  A  book  was  written  upon  the  tubjecl  by 
one  Rowland  A  auglian,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
ventor  ot  this  art,  and  who  prairtifed  it  on  a  very  ex- 
tenlive  plan  in  the  Golden  \  alley  in  Hercfordihire. 

1  ill  this  note  to  the  Reviewers  appeared,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  village  called  South  Cerney  in  Glouceflcr- 
Ihire  had  allunied  the  honour  of  the  invention  to  tlicm- 
felves,  as  we  are  informed  in  a  treatife  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  by  the  Rev.  Mr  \Y ’right,  curate  of  the  place.  Ac- 
,  cording  to  a  received  tradition  in  that  village,  water¬ 
ing  of  meadows  has  been  pradfifed  there  for  about  a 
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century,  and  was  introduced  by  one  Welludvife,  a  fculture  of 
wealthy  farmer  in  South  Cerney.  His  firfl  experiment  Grafs, 
was  by  cutting  a  large  ditch  in  the  middle  ol  his  v 
ground,  from  which  he  threw  the  water  over  lome 
parts,  and  allowed  it  to  ilagnate  in  others  :  but  finding 
this  not  to  anlwer  his  expectations,  he  improved  his  me¬ 
thod  by  cutting  drains  and  filling  up  the  hollows  j  and 
thus  he  l’ucceeded  fo  well,  that  his  neighbours,  who  at 
firfl  called  him  a  madman,  foon  changed  their  opinion, 
and  began  to  imitate  his  example. 

44  The  advantages  which  attend  the  watering  of  mea-  Advantages 
dows  are  many  and  great ;  not  only  as  excellent  crops  of'  water- 
of  gral's  are  thus  railed,  but  as  they  appear  fo  early,  ul®; 
that  they  are  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  farmers  for  food 
to  their  cattle  in  the  fpring,  before  the  natural  gral's 
rifes.  By  watering  we  have  plenty  of  grafs  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  and  even  earlier  when  the  feafon  is 
mild.  The  good  effects  of  this  kind  of  grafs  upon  all 
forts  of  cattle  are  likewifie  allonilliing,  efpecially  upon 
fuch  as  have  been  hardly  wintered j  and  Mr  Wright 
informs  us,  that  the  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood,  by 
means  of  watering  their,  lands,  are  enabled  to  begin 
the  making  of  cheefe  at  leall  a  month  i'ooner  than 
their  neighbours  who  have  not  the  fame  advantage. 

Grafs  railed  by  watering  is  found  to  be  admirable  for 
the  nurture  of  lambs  ;  not  only  thole  defigned  for  fat¬ 
tening,  but  fuch  as  are  to  be  kept  for  llore  :  For  if 
lambs  when  very  young  are  Hopped  and  Hinted  in 
their  growth,  they  not  only  become  contra&ed  for  life 
themfelves,  but  in  fome  meafure  communicate  the  fame 
diminutive  fize  to  their  young.  The  befl  remedy  for 
preventing  this  evil  is  the  fpring  feed  from  watered 
meadows  ;  and  Mr  Wright  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
young  of  all  kinds  of  farmer’s  flock  were  immediately 
encouraged  by  plenty  of  food,  and  kept  continually  in 
a  growing  Hate,  there  would  in  a  few  years  be  a 
notable  change  both  in  the  fize  and  lhape  of  cattle  in 
general.  Such  indeed  is  the  forwardnefs  of  grafs 
from  watered  meadows,  that  the  feed  between  March 
and  May  is  worth  a  guinea  per  acre  ;  and  in  June  an 
acre  will  yield  two  tons  of  hay-,  and  the  afler-math 
is  always  worth  twenty  fhillings  j  and  nearly  the 
fame  quantity  is  conflantly  obtained  whether  the  l'um- 
mer  be  dry  or  wet.  In  dry  fummers,  alfo,  Inch  far¬ 
mers  as  water  their  meadows  have  an  opportunity  of 
felling  their  hay  almofl  at  any  price  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  4-a 

44  Land  treated  in  this  manner  is  continually  impro-  Land  con- 
ving  in  quality,  even  though  it  be  mown  every  year:  ^antb' 'll! 
the  herbage,  if  coarfe  at  firfl,  becomes  finer  ;  the  foil,  j^terin^. 
if  lwampy,  becomes  found  ;  the  depth  of  its  mould 
is  augmented,  and  its  quality  meliorated  every  vear. 

44  To  thefe  advantages  (lays  Mr  Bofwell  in  his  trea¬ 
tife  upon  this  fubject)  another  may  be  addreffed  to 
the  gentleman  who  willies  to  improve  his  ellate,  and 
whole  benevolent  heart  prompts  him  to  extend  a  cha¬ 
ritable  hand  to  the  relief  of  the  induftrious  poor,  and 
not  to  idlenefs  and  vice  :  alinoil  the  whole  of  the  ex¬ 
pence  in  this  mode  of  cultivation  is  the  actual  ma¬ 
nual  labour  of  a  clafs  of  people,  who  have  no  genius 
to  employ  their  bodily  ftrength  otherwife  for  their 
own  fupport  and  that  of  their  families  }  confequently 
when  viewed  in  this  light,  the  expence  can  be  but 
comparatively  final!,  the  improvement  great  and  va- 
uable.” 

3  I  2  G 
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Practice. 


Culture  of  As  a  proof  of  the  above  doctrine,  Mr  \\  right  ad- 
Grafs.  duces  an  inftance  of  one  year’s  produce  of  a  meadow 
in  his  neighbourhood.  It  had  been  watered  longer 


421 


dom  :  and  he  complains  likewife  of  the  little  informa¬ 


tion  that  is  to  be  had  in  books  concerning  the  method 


Example  of  t'le  eldeft  perfon  in  the  neighbourhood  could  re- 
the  produce  member  ;  but  was  by  no  means  tile  beil  meadow  upon 
of  a  water-  the  itream,  nor  was  the  preceding  winter  favourable 
ed  meadow.  for  watering.  It  contains  fix  acres  and  a  half.  The 
fpring  feed  was  let  for  l'even  guineas,  and  fupported 
near  200  llieep  from  the  1  ft  of  March  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May  :  the  hay  being  fold  for  30  guineas,  and 
the  after-math  for  fix.  Another  and  ftill  more  remark¬ 
able  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  watering,  is,  that  two  of 
the  molt  fkilful  watermen  of  that  place  were  fent  to 
lay  out  a  meadow  of  ieven  acres,  the  whole  crop  of 
which  was  that  year  fold  for  two  pounds.  Though  it 
wTas  thought  by  many  impoffible  to  throw  the  water 
over  it,  yet  the  fkill  of  the  workmen  foon  overcame 
all  difficulties  ;  and  ever  iince  that  time  the  meadow 
has  been  let  at  the  rent  of  three  pounds  per  acre.  From 
manifold  experience,  our  author  informs  us,  that  the 
people  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  fo  much  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  practice,  of  watering,  that  they  never  fuffier 
the  fmalleit  fpring  or  rivulet  to  be  unemployed.  Even 
thofe  temporary  Hoods  oceafioned  by  fudden  fhowers 
arc  received  into  proper  ditches,  and  fpread  equally 
over  the  lands  until  their  fertili'/.ing  property  be  totally 
exhaufted.  “  Neceliity  (fays  lie)  indeed  compels  us 
to  make  the  moil  of  every  drop  :  for  we  have  near  300 
acres  in  this  parilh,  that  mull  all,  if  poffible,  be  wa¬ 
tered  ;  and  the  Itream  that  affords  the  water  ltldom 
exceeds  five  yards  in  breadth  and  one  in  depth  ;  there¬ 
fore  we  may  fay,  that  a  fcarcity  of  water  is  almoft  as 
much  dreaded  by  us  as  by  the  celebrated  inhabitants 
^22  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile.” 

The  prac-  Confidcring  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
tice  of  war  (|1C  practice  of  watering  meadows,  and  the  many  mi¬ 
tering  doubted  teftimonies  in  its  favour,  Mr  Wright  expreffes 
more  gene-  "1S  lurpnie,  that  it  has  not  come  into  more  general 
rally  ex-  ufe,  as  there  is  not  a  fire  am  of  water,  upon  which  a 
tended.  mill  can  be  erected  but  wbat  may  be  made  fublcrvient 
to  tire  enriching  of  fnme  land,  perhaps  to  a  great  quan¬ 
tity.  “  I  am  confident  (lays  be),  that  there  are  in 
each  county  of  England  and  Wales  2000  acres  upon 
an  average  which  might  be  thus  treated,  and  every  acre 
increafed  at  leaft  one  pound  in  annual  value.  The  ge¬ 
neral  adoption  therefore  of  watering  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  made  a  national  advantage  of  more  than  100,000k 
per  annum,  befides  the  great  improvement  of  other  land 
ariling  from  the  produce  of  the  meadows  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  induftrious  poor.  Such  an  improve¬ 
ment,  one  would  think,  is  not  unworthy  of  public  no¬ 
tice  ;  but  if  I  had  doubled  the  fum,  I  believe  1  iliould 
not  have  exceeded  the  truth,  though  I  might  have 
gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  general  credibility.  In 
this  one  pariffi  where  I  refide  there  are  about  300  acres 
now  watered  ;  and  it  may  be  eafily  proved  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  land  reap  from  thence  ioool.  yearly 
profit.” 

In  Mr  Bofwell’s  treatife  upon  this  fubjeft,  publifhed 
in  1790,  the  author  complains  of  the  negleCt  of  the 
pradticc  of  improving  the  wet,  boggy,  and  rufliy  lands, 
which  lie  at  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  might  be  melio¬ 
rated  at  a  very  lmall  expence,  when  much  larger  funis 
are  expended  in  the  improvement  of  barren  uplands 
and  large  trails  of  heath  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
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of  performing  this  operation.  The  only  author  from 
whom  he  acknowledges  to  have  received  any  informa¬ 
tion  is  Blyth  •,  and  even  his  method  of  watering  is  very 


different  from  that  practifed  in  modern  times ;  for 


which  reafon  he  propofes  to  furniili  an  original  trea- 
tife  upon  the  fubjeCt  ;  and  of  this  we  fhall  now  give 
the  fubftance. 


The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  what  lands  are  Land  ca- 


capable  of  being  watered.  Theie, 
Bofwell,  are  all  fucli  as  lie  low, 


according  to  Mr  paWe 


near  the  banks  of  ri-  ''•a' 


vulets  and  fprings,  especially  where  the  water  courfe 
is  higher  than  the  lands,  and  kept  within  its  bounds 


tered. 


by  banks.  If  the  rivulet  lias  a  quick  defeent,  the  im¬ 


provements  by  watering  will  be  very  great,  and  the  ex¬ 
pellees  moderate.  On  level  lands  the  water  runs  but 
llowlv,  which  is  alfo  the  calc  with  the  large  rivers;  and 
therefore  only  a  irnall  quantity  of  ground  can  be  over¬ 
flowed  by  them  in  compariion  of  what  can  be  done  in 
other  cafes  :  but  the  water  of  large  rivers  is  generally 
poffeffed  of  more  fertilizing  properties  than  that  of  ri¬ 
vulets.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  rivers  are  navi¬ 
gable,  or  have  mills  upon  them  ;  botli  of  which  are 
ftrong  objections  to  the  perfect  improvement  of  lands 
adjacent  to  them.  From  thei'c  conliderations,  our  au¬ 
thor  concludes,  that  the  watering  of  lands  may  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  belt  and  leaft  expenlive  manner  by  l'rnall 
rivulets  and  fprings. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  foils  commonly  found  near 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  the  melioration  of 
which  may  be  attempted  by  watering*  1.  A  gravelly 
or  found  warm  firm  foil,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  to¬ 
gether.  This  receives  an  almoft  inftantaneous  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  the  falter  the  water  runs  over  it  the 
better.  2.  Boggy,  miry,  and  rufliy  loils,  which  are 
alvvavs  found  by  the  banks  of  rivers  where  the  land  is 
nearly  level.  Thel'e  alfo  are  greatly  improved  by  wa¬ 
tering  :  perhaps  equally  fo  with  thofe  already  deferi- 
bed,  if  we  compare  the  value  of  both  in  their  unim¬ 
proved  ftate,  this  kind  of  ground  being  fcarce  worth 
any  tiling  in  its  unimproved  ftate.  By  proper  water¬ 
ing,  however,  it  may  be  made  to  produce  large  crops 
of  hay,  by  which  horned  cattle  may  be  kept  through 
the  winter  and  greatly  forwarded  j  though,  in  its  un¬ 
cultivated  ftate,  it  would  fcarce  produce  any  thing  to 
maintain  ftock  in  the  winter,  and  very  little  even  in 
fummer.  Much  more  fkill,  as  well  as  expence,  how¬ 
ever,  is  requifite  to  bring  this  kind  of  land  into  culture 
than  the  former.  3.  The  foils  moil  difficult  to  be 
improved  are  ftrong,  wet,  and  clay  foils  ;  and  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  occaiioned  both  by  their  being  commonly  on 
a  dead  level,  which  will  not  admit  of  the  water  run¬ 
ning  over  them  ;  and  by  their  tenacity,  which  will  not 
admit  of  draining.  Even  when  the  utmoft  care  is  ta¬ 
ken,  unlefs  a  ftrong  body  of  water  is  thrown  over 
them,  and  that  from  a  river  the  water  of  which  lias  a 
very  fertilizing  property,  little  advantage  will  be  gain¬ 
ed  ;  but  wherever  luth  advantages  can  be  had  in  the 
winter,  and  a  warm  fpring  fueceeds,  thefe  lands  will 
produce  very  large  crops  of  gral's.  424 

The  advantage  of  ufing  fprings  and  rivulets  for  vva-  Springs  and* 
tering  inftead  of  large  rivers  is,  that  the  expence  ofrivu,let6 


raffing  wares  acrofs  them  will  not  be  great;  nor  are ^/arge'6 


they  liable  to  the  other  objections  which  attend  thcr-lverE. 

ufe 


Part  1. 

Culture  of  ufe  of  large  rivers.  YY  hen  they  run  through  a  culti- 
Gral's.  vated  country  alfo,  the  land  floods  orcafioned  by  vio- 
lent  rains  frequently  bring  with  them  fuch  quantities  of 
manure  as  contribute  greatly  to  fertilize  the  lands,  and 
which  are  totally  loit  where  the  practice  of  watering  is 
not  in  ufe. 

Springs  may  be  ufeful  to  the  coarfe  lands  that  lie 
near  them,  provided  the  water  can  be  had  in  iufficient 
quantity  to  overflow  the  lands.  “  By  fprings  (fays 
our  author)  are  not  here  meant  fuch  as  rile  out  of 
poor  heath  or  boggy  lands  (for  the  water  iffuing  from 
them  is  generally  l'o  itnall  in  quantity,  and  always  lo 
verv  lean  and  hungry  in  quality,  that  little  if  any  ad¬ 
vantage  can  be  derived  from  it)  •,  but  rather  the  head 
of  rivulets  and  brooks  arifmg  out  of  a  chalky  or  gra¬ 
velly  found  firm  foil,  in  a  cultivated  country.  Thefe 
are  invaluable  5  and  every  potlible  advantage  fhould  lie 
taken  to  improve  the  ground  near  them.  The  author 
knows  a  confiderable  tract  of  meadow  land  under  this 
predicament  j  and  one  meadow  in  particular  that  is 
watered  bv  fprings  iffuing  immediately  out  of  luch  a 
foil,  without  any  advantage  from  great  towns,  &c. 
being  fituated  but  a  fmall  dillance  below  the  head  of 
the  rivulet,  and  the  rivulet  itfelf  is  fed  all  the  way  by 
fprings  riling  out  of  its  bed  as  clear  as  cry  Hal.  The 
foil  of  the  meadow  is  a  good  loam  fome  inches  deep, 
upon  a  line  lpringy  gravel.  YV  hether  it  is  from  the 
heat  of  the  fprings,  or  whether  the  friction  by  the 
water  running  over  the  toil  raifes  a  certain  degree  ot 
warmth  favourable  to  vegetation,  or  Irom  whatever 
caul'e  it  aril'es,  the  fecundity  of  this  water  is  beyond 
conception  ;  for  when  the  meadow  has  been  properly 
watered  and  well  drained,  in  a  warm  fpring,  the  grafs 
has  been  frequently  cut  for  hay  within  live  weeks  from 
the  time  the  Hock  was  taken  out  of  it,  having  ate  it 
bare  to  the  earth  :  almoil  every  year  it  is  cut  in  fix 
weeks,  and  the.  produce  from  one  to  three  waggon 
loads  to  an  acre.  In  land  thus  fituated,  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  and  evenings  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  the  whole  meadow  will  appear  like  a  large  fur¬ 
nace  j  l'o  confiderable  is  the  fleam  or  vapour  which 
arifes  from  the  warmth  of  the  fprings  acted  upon  by 
the  l'un-beams  :  and  although  the  water  is  lo  exceed¬ 
ing  clear,  yet  upon  its  being  thrown  over  the  land  on¬ 
ly  a  few  days  in  warm  weather,  by  dribbling  through 
the  grafs,  l’o  thick  a  l'cum  will  arife  and  adhere  to 
the  blades  of  the  grafs,  as  will  be  equal  to  a  confider¬ 
able  quantity  of  manure  l’pread  over  the  land,  and  (it 
may  be  prel'umed  from  the  good  eflefts)  Hill  more  en¬ 
riching. 

“  It  is  inconceivable  what  24  hours  water  properly 
conveyed  over  the  lands  will  do  in  fuch  a  feafou  :  a 
beautiful  verdure  will  arife  in  a  few  days  where  a 
parched  rally  foil  could  only  be  feen  ;  and  one  acre 
will  then  be  found  to  maintain  more  Hock  than  ten 
could  do  before.” 

425  Mr  Bofwell  next  proceeds  to  an  explanation  ol  the 
^ou  of*the  terms  ufed  in  this  art  •,  of  the  inftruments  neceffary  to 
terms  ufed  perform  it ;  and  of  Hie  principles  on  which  it  is  tound- 
in water-  ed.  The- terms  ufed  are, 

I.  A  Ware.  This  is  an  erection  acrofs  a  brook, 
rivulet,  or  river,  frequently  conflructed  of  timber,  but 
more  commonly  of  bricks  or  Hones  and  timber,  with 
openings  to  let  the  water  pal's,  from  two  to  ten  in  num¬ 
ber  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  ftreain ;  the  height 
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being  always  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  flrenm  compa-  Culture  op 
red  with  the  adjacent  land.  The  ufe  of  this  is  occa-  Grafs. 


adjacent 

fionally  to  flop  the  current,  and  to  turn  it  afide  into  1 
the  adjacent  lands. 

2.  A  Sluice  is  conflructed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
a  ware  j  only  that  it  has  a  iingle  pallage  for  the 
water,  and  is  put  acrofs  fmall  flreams  for  the  fame  pur- 
poie  as  a  ware. 

3.  A  Trunk  is  defigned  to  anfwer  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  a  fluice  ;  but  being  placed  acrois  luch  flreams- 
as  either  cattle  or  teams  are  to  pals  over,  or  where  it 
is  neceffary  to  carry  a  fmall  flream  at  right  angles  to  a 
large  one  to  water  l’ome  lands  lower  down,  is  for  thele 
reafons  made  of  timber,  and  is  of  a  lquare  figure. 
The  length  and  breadth  are  various,  as  circumitances 
determine. 

4.  A  Carriage  is  made  of  timber  or  of  brick.  If 
of  timber,  oak  is  the  bell ;  it  ot  brick,  an  arch  ought 
to  be  thrown  over  the  llream  that  runs  under  it,  and 
the  fides  bricked  up :  But  when  made  ot  timber, 
which  is  the  moll  common  material,  it  is  conilructed 
with  a  bottom  and  fides  as  wide  and  high  as  the  main 
in  which  it  lies.  It  mull  be  made  very  llrong,  clofe, 
and  well  jointed.  Its  ufe  is  to  convey  the  water  in  one 
main  over  another,  which  runs  at  right  angles  to  it  5 
the  depth  and  breadth  are  the  fame  with  thofe  ot  the 
main  to  which  it  belongs  :  and  the  length  is  determi¬ 
ned  bv  that  which  it  crolfes.  The  carriage  is  the  niofl 
expeulive  inftrument  belonging  to  watering. 

5.  A  Drain-Sluice,  or  Drain-trunk,  is  always 
placed  in  the  lower  part  ot  iome  mam,  as  near  to  the 
head  as  a  drain  can  be  found  •,  that  is,  fituated  low 
enough  to  draw  the  main,  Sec.  It  is  made  ot  timber, 
of  a  lquare  figure  like  a  trunk,  only  much  fmaller.  It 
is  placed  with  its  mouth  at  the  bottom  ot  the  main, 
and  let  down  into  the  bank  ;  and  from  its  other  end  a 
drain  is  cut  to  communicate  with  lome  trench-drain 
that  is  nearell.  The  dimenlions  are  various,  and  de¬ 
termined  by  circumtlances.  The  ule  of  it  is,  when  the 
water  is  turned  fome  other  way,  to  convey  the  leaking 
water  that  oozes  through  the  hatches,  &c.  into  the 
drain,  that  other  wife  would  run  down  into  the  tails  of 
thofe  trenches  which  lie  lowetl,  and  there  poach  and 
rot  the  ground,  and  probably  contribute  not  a  little  to 
the  making  it  more  unlound  for  lheep.  I  his  operation 
is  of  the  utmoll  confequence  in  watering  ;  for  it  the 
water  be  not  thoroughly  drained  oil  the  land,  the  loit 
is  rotted  ;  and  when  the  hay  comes  to  be  removed,  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages  link,  the  horl'es  are  mired,  and 
the  whole  load  fometimes  Hicks  fall  for  hours  together. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  drain  trunks  are  proper¬ 
ly  placed,  the  ground  becomes  firm  and  dry,  and  the 
hay  is  l'peedily  and  eafily  removed. 

6.  Hatches  are  bell  made  of  oak,  elm,  or  deal  > 
the  ufe  of  them  is  to  fit  the  openings  of  wares,  trunks, 
or  Unices ;  and  to  keep  back  the  water  when  neceffa¬ 
ry,  from  palling  one  way,  to  turn  it  another.  I  hey 
ought  to  be  made  to  fit  as  clofe  as  pollible.  YY  hen 
hatches  belong  to  wares  that  arc  erected  acrois  large 
H reams,  or  where  the  llrcams  Iwell  quickly  with  heavy 
rains,  when  the  hatches  are  in  their  places  to  water  the 
meadows,  they  arc  fometimes  made  lo,  that  a  toot  or 
more  of  the  upper  part  can  be  taken  oil,  lo  that  vent 
may  be  given  to  the  fuperfluous  water,  and  yet  t  nougli 
retained  for  the  purpofcof  watering  the  meadows.  Iiv 
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of  this  cafe,  they  are  c-A\e&  Jlood-Jiatches:  but  Mr  Bofwell 
entirely  dil'approves  of  this  conftruclion,  and  recom- 
J  mends  them  to  be  made  entire,  though  they  fliould  be 
ever  fo  heavy,  and  require  the  afliftance  of  a  lever  to 
raife  them  up.  For  when  the  water  is  very  high,  and 
'the  hatches  are  fuddenly  drawn  up,  the  water  falls  with 
great  force  upon  the  bed  of  the  ware,  and  in  time 
greatly  injures  it :  but  when  the  whole  hatch  is  drawn 
up  a  little  way,  the  water  runs  off  at  the  bottom,  and 
does  no  injury. 

8.  A  Head  Main,  is  a  ditch  drawn  from  the  river, 
rivulet,  &c.  to  convey  the  water  out  of  its  ufual  cur¬ 
rent,  to  water  the  lands  laid  out  for  that  purpole,  by 
means  of  lelfer  mains  and  trenches.  The  head-main  is 
made  of  various  dimenfions,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  land  to  be  watered,  the  length  or  defcent  of  it,  fkc. 
Smaller  mains  are  frequently  taken  out  of  the  head 
one  ;  and  the  only  difference  is  in  point  of  fize,  the 
fecondary  mains  being  much  fmaller  than  the  other. 
They  are  generally  cut  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  fo, 
with  the  other,  though  not  invariably.  I  he  life  of 
the  mains,  whether  great  or  fmall,  is  to  leed  the 
trenches  with  water,  which  branch  out  into  all  parts 
of  the  meadow,  and  convey  the  water  to  float  the  land. 
By  fome,  thefe  fmaller  mains  are  improperly  called 
carriages. 

9.  A  Trench  is  a  fmall  ditch  made  to  convey  the 
water  out  of  the  mains  for  the  immediate  purpofe  of 
watering  the  land.  It  ought  always  to  be  drawn  in  a 
flraight  line  from  angle  to  angle,  with  as  few  turnings 
as  poflible.  It  is  never  deep,  but  the  width  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  length  it  runs,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
plane  between  that  and  the  trench-drain.  1  he  breadth 
tapers  gradually  to  the  lower  end. 

10.  A  Trench  Drain  is  always  cut  parallel  to 
the  trench,  and  as  deep  as  the  tail-drain  water  will  ad¬ 
mit  when  neceflary.  It  ought  always,  if  poflible,  to 
be  cut  down  to  a  ftratum  of  land,  gravel,  or  clay.  It 
into  the  latter,  a  fpade’s  depth  into  it  will  be  of  great 
advantage.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  carry  away  the  water 
immediately  after  it  has  run  over  the  panes  from  the 
trench.  It  need  not  be  drawn  up  to  the  head  ot  the 
land  by  five,  fix,  or  more  yards,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  foil.  Its  form  is  direftly  the  reverie  of  the 
trench  •,  being  narrower  at  the  head,  and  growing  gra¬ 
dually  wider  and  wider  until  it  empties  itfelf  into  the 
tail-drain. 

11.  The  Tail-Drain  is  defigned  as  a  receptacle 
for  all  the  water  that  flows  out  of  the  other  drains, 
which  are  fo  lituated  that  they  cannot  empty  them- 
fclves  into  the  river.  It  thould  run,  therefore,  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  the  trenches,  though  generally  it 
is  thought  moll  eligible  to  draw  it  in  the  loweft  part 
of  the  ground,  and  to  ufe  it  to  convey  the  water  out 
of  the  meadows  at  the  place  where  there  is  the  great- 
ell  defcent ;  which  is  ufually  in  one  of  the  fence- 
ditches  :  and  hence  a  fence-ditch  is  ufually  made  ufe 
of  inftead  of  a  tail-drain,  and  anfwers  the  double  pur¬ 
pofe  of  fencing  a  meadow,  and  draining  it  at  the  fame 
time. 

12.  A  Pane  of  ground  is  that  part  of  the  meadow 
which  lies  between  the  trench  and  the  trench  drain; 
and  in  which  the  grafs  grows  for  hay.  It  is  watered 
by  the  trenches,  and  drained  by  the  trench-drains  ; 
whence  there  is  a  pane  on  each  tide  of  every  trench. 


13.  A  Way-Pane  is  that  part  of  the  ground  which  Culture  of 
lies,  in  a  properly  watered  meadow,  on  the  tide  of  the  Grafs, 
main  where  no  trenches  are  taken  out,  but  ’is  watered  v 
the  whole  length  of  the  main  over  its  banks.  A  drain 

for  carrying  off  the  water  from  this  pane  runs  parallel 
to  the  main.  The  ufe  is  to  convey  the  hay  out  of  the 
meadows,  inftead  of  the  teams  having  to  crcfs  all  the 
trenches. 

14.  A  Bend  is  made  in  various  parts  of  thole 
trenches  which  have  a  quick  defcent,  to  obftruft  the 
water.  It  is  made,  by  leaving  a  narrow  ftrip  of  green 
fward  acrofs  the  trench  w'hcre  the  bend  is  intended  to 
be  left ;  cutting  occationally  a  piece  of  the  lhape  of  a 
wedge  out  of  the  middle  of  it.  The  ufe  is  to  check 
the  water,  and  force  it  over  the  trench  into  the  panes  ; 
which,  were  it  not  for  thefe  bends,  would  run  rapidly 
on  in  the  trench,  and  not  flow7  over  the  land  as  it  pallcs 
along.  The  great  art  in  watering  confills  in  giving  to 
each  part  of  the  panes  an  equal  proportion  of  water. 

1 5.  A  Gutter  is  a  fmall  groove  cut  out  from  the 
tails  of  thefe  trenches  where  the  panes  run  longer  at 
one  corner  than  the  other.  The  ufe  is  to  carry  the 
water  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  pane.  Thole  panes 
which  are  interfedled  by  the  trench  and  tail-drains, 
meeting  in  an  obtufe  angle,  require  the  afliftance  ol 
gutters  to  convey  the  water  to  the  longeft  fide.  They 
are  likewife  ufeful,  when  the  laud  has  not  been  fo  well 
levelled,  but  fome  part  of  the  panes  lie  higher  than 
they  ought  :  in  which  cafe,  a  gutter  is  drawn  from 
the  trench  over  that  high  ground,  which  otherwile 
would  not  be  overflowed.  Without  this  precaution, 
unlefs  the  flats  be  filled  up  (which  ought  always  to  be 
done  when  materials  can  be  had  to  do  it)  the  water 
will  not  rife  upon  it  ;  and  after  the  watering  feafon  is 
pall,  thofe  places  would  appear  rully  and  brown,  while 
the  reft  is  covered  with  beautiful  verdure.  Our  au¬ 
thor,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  water  meadows  ought  never  to  be  followed ;  but 
that  every  inequality  in  water  meadows  fliould  either 
be  levelled,  or  filled  up.  Hence  the  waterman’s  Ikill  is 
fliown  in  bringing  the  water  over  thofe  places  to  which 
it  could  not  naturally  rife,  and  in  carrying  it  off  from 
thofe  where  it  would  naturally  ftagnate. 

1 6.  A  Catch-Drain  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  when 
water  is  fcarce.  When  a  meadow  is  pretty  long,  and 
has  a  quick  defcent,  and  the  water  runs  quickly  down 
the  drains,  it  is  cuftomary  to  Hop  one  or  more  of  them 
at  a  proper  place,  till  the  water  flowing  thither  rifes  fo 
high  as  to  ftrike  back  either  into  the  tail  drains  lo  as  to 
ftagnate  upon  the  Tides  of  the  panes,  or  till  it  flows  over  * 
the  banks  of  the  drains,  and  waters  the  ground  below, 

or  upon  each  fide.  It  is  then  to  be  conveyed  over  the 
land  in  fuch  quantity  as  is  thought  proper,  either  by  a 
fmall  main,  out  of  which  trenches  arc  to  be  cut  with 
their  proper  drains,  or  by  trenches  taken  properly  out 
of  it.  In  cafe  of  a  ftagnation,  the  defign  will  not  luc- 
ceed  ;  and  it  will  then  be  neceflary  to  cut  a  paffage  to 
let  the  ftagnating  water  run  off.  F.ven  when  the  me¬ 
thod  fuccceds  bell,  Mr  Bofwell  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
not  by  any  means  eligible  ;  the  water  having  been  fo 
lately  ftrained  over  the  ground,  that  it  is  fuppofed  by 
the  watermen  not  to  be  endowed  with  fuch  fertilizing 
qualities  as  at  firft  ;  whence  nothing  but  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity  can  juftify  the  praftice. 

17.  A  Fond  is  any  quantity  of  water  ftagnating 
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upon  the  ground,  or  in  the  tail-drain,  trench-drains, 


&c.  fo  as  to  annoy  the  ground  near  them.  It  is  oc- 
caiioned  fometimes  by  tlie  flats  not  having  been  pro¬ 
perly  filled  up  ;  at  others,  when  the  ware  not  being 
clofe  flint,  in  order  to  water  iome  grounds  higher  up, 
the  water  is  thereby  thrown  back  upon  the  ground 
adjacent. 

1 8.  A  Turn  of  water  fignifies  as  much  ground  as 
can  be  watered  at  once.  It  is  done  by  lhutting  down 
the  hatches  in  all  thofe  wares  where  the  water  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  kept  out,  and  opening  thole  that  are  to 
let  the  water  through  them.  The  quantity  of  land  to 
be  watered  at  once  mull  vary  according  to  circuni- 
flances  •,  but  Mr  Bofwell  lays  down  one  general  rule 
in  this  cafe,  viz.  that  no  more  land  ought  to  be  kept 
under  water  at  one  time  than  the  ftream  can  fupply 
regularly  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water ;  and  if 
this  can  be  procured,  water  as  much  ground  as  pof- 
fible. 

19.  The  Head  of  the  meadow,  is  that  part  of  it  in¬ 
to  which  the  river,  main,  &c.  firft  enter. 

20.  The  Tail  is  that  part  out  of  which  the  river, 
&c.  lall  paflies. 

21.  The  Upper  Side  of  a  main  or  trench,  is  that 
fide  which  (when  the  main  or  trench  is  drawn  at  right 
angles,  or  nearly  fo,  with  the  river)  fronts  the  part 
where  the  river  entered.  The  lower  fide  is  the  oppo- 

fite. 

22.  The  Upper  Pane  in  a  meadow  is  that  which 
lies  on  the  upper  fide  of  the  main  or  trench  that  is 
drawn  at  right  angles  with  the  river :  where  the  river 
runs  north  and  i'outh,  it  enters  in  the  former  direc¬ 
tion,  and  runs  out  in  the  fouthern,  the  main  and 
trenches  running  eaft  and  weft.  Then  all  thofe  panes 
which  lie  on  the  north  fide  of  the  mains  are  called  up¬ 
per  panes  ;  and  thofe  on  the  fouth  fide  the  lower  panes. 
But  when  the  mains,  trenches,  &c.  run  parallel  to  the 
river,  there  is  no  diftin&ion  of  panes  into  upper  and 
lower. 

The  inftruments  ufed  in  watering  meadows  arc, 

1.  A  Water-level.  The  ufe  of  this  is  to  take  the 
level  of  the  land  at  a  diftance,  and  compare  it  with 
that  of  the  river,  in  order  to  know  whether  the  ground 
can  he  overflowed  by  it  or  not.  This  inftrument,  how¬ 
ever,  is  ufed  only  in  large  undertakings  ;  for  fuch  as  are 
on  a  fmaller  fcale,  the  workmen  difpenfe  with  it  in  the 
following  manner  :  In  drawing  a  main,  they  begin  at 
the  head,  and  work  deep  enough  to  have  the  water  fol¬ 
low  them.  In  drawing  a  tail  drain,  they  begin  at  the 
lower  end  of  it,  and  work  upwards,  to  let  the  tail  wa¬ 
ter  come  after  them.  By  this  method  we  obtain  the 
moft  exact  level. 

2.  The  Line ,  Reel,  and  Rreajl-  Plough,  are  ahfolutcly 
ncceffarv.  The  line  ought  to  be  larger  and  ftronger 
than  that  ufed  by  gardeners. 

3.  Spades.  Thofe  ufed  in  watering  meadows  are 
made  of  a  particular  form,  on  purpole  lor  the  work  ; 
having  a  Item  confiderably  more  crooked  than  thofe  of 
any  other  kind.  The  bit  is  iron,  about  a  foot  wide  in 
the  middle,  and  terminating  in  a  point :  a  thick  ridge 
runs  perpendicularly  down  the  middle,  from  the  Item 
almoft  to  the  point.  The  edges  on  both  fides  are  drawn 
very  thin,  and  being  frequently  ground  and  whetted, 
the  whole  foon  becomes  narrow  ;  after  which  the 
tpades  arc  ufed  for  trenches  and  drains :  new  ones  be- 
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ing  procured  for  other  purpofes.  The  ftems  being  Culture  of 
made  crooked,  the  workmen  Handing  in  the  trench  or  Grafs, 
drains,  are  enabled  to  make  the  bottom  quite  fmooth  ’ 

and  even. 

4.  Wheel  and  Hand-barrows.  The  former  are  ufed 
for  removing  the  clods  to  the  flat  places,  and  are  quite 


open,  without  any  fides  or  hinder  part.  The  latter 

admit 
to  be 
under 


are  ol  fervice  where  the  ground  is  too  foft  to 
the  ufe  of  wheel-barrows,  and  when  clods  are 
removed  during  the  time  that  the  meadow  is 
water. 

5.  Three  -wheeled  Carts  are  neceflary  when  large 
quantities  of  earth  are  to  be  removed  }  particularly 
when  they  are  to  be  carried  to  fome  diftance. 

6.  Short  and  narrow  Seythes  are  made  ufe  of  to  mow 
the  weeds  and  gral's,  when  the  water  is  running  in  the 
trenches,  drains,  and  mains. 

7.  Forks,  and  long  Crooks  with  four  or  five  tines,  are 
ufed  for  pulling  out  the  roots  of  fedges,  ruflies,  reeds, 

&c.  which  grow  in  the  large  mains  and  drains.  The 
crooks  lliould  be  made  light,  and  have  long  ftems  to 
reach  wherever  the  water  is  fo  deep  that  the  workmen 
cannot  work  in  it. 

8.  Strong  Water-boots ,  the  tops  of  which  will  draw 
up  half  the  length  of  the  thigh,  are  ir.difpenfably  necef- 
fary.  They  mull  alfo  be  large  enough  to  admit  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  hay  to  be  fluffed  down  all  round  the  legs,  and  be 
kept  well  tallowed  to  refill  the  running  water  for  many 
hours  together. 

The  principles  on  which  the  practice  of  watering  Principles 
meadows  depends  are  few  and  eafy.  on  which 

1.  Mater  will  always  rife  to  the  level  of  the  recep- the practice 

taclc  out  of  which  it  is  originally  brought.  of  watering 

2.  Ibere  is  in  all  ftreams  a  defeent  greater  or  fmall-  1 
er  ;  the  quantity  of  which  is  in  fome  meafure  fhown  bv 
the  running  of  the  ftream  itfelf.  If  it  run  fmooth  and 
flow,  the  defeent  is  fmall  ?  but  if  rapidly  and  with 
noil'c,  the  defeent  is  confiderable. 

3.  Hence  if  a  main  be  taken  out  of  the  river  high 
enough  up  the  ftream,  water  may  be  brought  from  that 
river  to  flow  over  the  land  by  the  fide  of  the  river,  to  a 
certain  diftance  below  the  head  of  the  main,  although 
the  river  from  whence  it  is  taken  fliould,  oppofite  to 
that  very  place,  be  greatly  under  it. 

4.  M  ater,  funk  under  a  carriage  which  conveys 
another  ftream  at  right  angles  over  it,  one,  two,  or 
more  feet  below  its  own  bed,  will,  when  it  has  paf- 
fed  the  carriage,  rife  again  to  the  level  it  had  be¬ 
fore. 

5.  M  ater  conveyed  upon  any  land,  and  left  there 
ftagnant  for  any  length  of  time,  does  it  an  injury  5  de- 
ftroying  the  good  herbage,  and  filling  the  place  with 
nifties,  flags,  and  other  weeds. 

6.  Hence  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  before  the  work 
is  undertaken,  to  be  certain  that  the  water  can  be  tho¬ 
roughly  drained  off. 

In  Mr  M  right’s  treat ife  upon  this  fubjeri,  the  au-  Wright’s 
thor  confiders  a  foiution  of  the  three  following  quef-  method, 
tions  as  a  neceflary  preliminary  to  the  operation  of  wa¬ 
tering.  1.  M  hcther  the  ftream  of  water  will  admit  of 
a  temporary  dam  or  ware  acrofs  it?  2.  Can  the  farmer 
raife  the  water  by  this  means  a  few  inches  above  its 
level,  without  injuring  his  neighbour’s  land  ?  3.  Can 

the  water  be  drawn  oft’  from  the  meadow  as  quick  as 
it  is  brought  on  ?  If  a  fatisfa&ory  anfwer  can  be  given 
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Culture  ef  to  all  tlaele  queftiorls,  he  directs  to  proceed  in  the  fol- 
Grafs.  lowing  manner. 

v  Having  taken  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  compa¬ 

red  it  with  the  river,  as  directed  by  Mr  Bofwell,  cut 
a  deep  wide  niche  as  near  the  dam  as  poffible,  and  by 
it  convey  the  water  directly  to  the  higheft  part  ol  the 
meadow j  keeping  the  fides  or  banks  of  the  ditch  of 
an  equal  height,  and  about  three  inches  higher  than 
the  general  furface  of  the  meadow.  Where  the  mea¬ 
dow  is  large,  and  has  an  uneven  furface,  it  will  lome- 
times  be  neceffary  to  have  three  works  in  diflerent  di¬ 
rections,  each  five  feet  wide,  if  the  meadow  contains 
1 5  acres,  and  if  the  higheft  part  be  fartheft  from  the 
ftream.  A  ditch  of  io  feet  wide  and  three  deep  will 
commonly  water  io  acres  of  land.  W  hen  there  are 
three  works  in  a  meadow,  and  flood-hatches  at  the 
mouth  of  each,  when  the  water  is  not  fufficient  to  co¬ 
ver  the  whole  completely  at  once,  it  may  be  watered 
at  three  diflerent  times,  by  taking  out  one  ot  the 
hatches,  and  keeping  the  other  two  in.  In  this  cale, 
when  the  water  has  run  over  one  divifion  of  the  land, 
for  io  days,  it  may  then  be  taken  off  that  and  tumbled 
over  to  another,  by  taking  up  another  hatch  and  let¬ 
ting  down  the  former ;  by  which  means  the  three  divi- 
fions  will  have  a  proper  lhare  of  the  water  alternately, 
and  each  reap  equal  benefit.  The  bottom  ot  the  firft 
work  ought  to  be  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
when  the  fall  of  the  meadow  will  admit  of  it  ;  for  the 
deeper  the  water  is  drawn,  the  more  mud  it  carries 
along  with  it.  From  the  Works,  cut  at  right  angles, 
fmaller  ditches  or  troughs,  having  a  breadth  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  diftance  to  which  fome  part  of  the  water 
is  to  be  carried,  their  diftance  from  each  other  being 
about  12  yards.  A  trough  two  feet  wide,  and  one 
foot  deep,  will  watei*  a  furface  i  2  yards  wide  and  40 
feet  long.  In  each  trough  as  well  as  ditch  place  fre- 
quent  flops  and  obftrudtions,  efpecially  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  rapid,  to  keep  it  high  enough  to  flow  through 
the  notches  or  over  the  fides,  Each  ditch  and  trough 
is  gradually  contradted  in  width,  as  the  quantity  of 
water  conllantly  decreafes  the  farther  they  proceed. 
Between  every  two  troughs,  and  at  an  equal  diftance 
from  both,  cut  a  drain  as  deep  as  you  pleale  parallel 
to  them,  and  wide  enough  to  receive  all  the  water  that 
runs  over  the  adjacent  lands,  and  to  carry  it  oil  into 
the  mafter-drain  with  fucli  rapidity  as  to  keep  the 
whole  fheet  of  water  in  conftant  motion  ;  and  if  poi- 
fible  not  to  fuller  a  drop  to  ftagnate  upon  the  whole 
meadow.  “  For  a  ftagnation  (fays  he),  though  it  is 
-recommended  by  a  Mr  D.  Young  for  the  improvement 
of  arable  land,  is  what  we  never  admit  in  our  iyftem 
of  watering ;  for  we  find  that  it  rots  the  turf,  loaks  and 
itarves  the  land,  and  produces  nothing  but  coarfe  grai's 
and  aquatic  weeds. 

“  When  a  meadow  lies  cold,  flat,  and  fwampy,  the 
width  of  the  bed,  or  the  diftance  between  the  trough 
and  drain,  ought  to  be  very  fmall,  never  exceeding  fix 
vards  :  indeed,  in  this  cafe,  you  can  fcarcely  cut  your 
land  too  much,  provided  the  water  be  plentiful ;  for 
the  more  you  cut,  the  more  water  you  require.  The 
fall  of  the  bed  in  every  meadow  fliould  be  half  an  inch 
in  a  foot :  lefs  will  do,  but  more  is  defirable  •,  for  when 
the  draught  is  quick,  the  herbage  is  always  fine  and 
fweet.  The  water  ought  never  to  flow  more  than 
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two  inches  deep,  nor  lefs  than  one  inch,  except  in  the  Culture  of 
warm  months.'”  l  Grafs. 

Mr  Wright  proceeds  now  to  anfwer  fome  objec- 
tions  made  by  the  Reviewers  in  their  account  of  the  objections 
firft  edition  of  his  work.  1.  That  the  Gloucefterlhire  l0  his  me- 
farmers  ufe  more  water  for  their  lands  than  is  necef-  tliod  an- 
fary.  To  this  it  is  anfwered.  That  where  water  is  plen-  fwered. 
tifiil,  they  find  it  advantageous  to  ufe  even  more  water 
than  he  recommends  ;  and  when  water  is  lcarce,  they 
choole  rather  to  water  only  one  half,  or  even  a  fmaller 
portion  of  a  meadow  at  a  time,  and  to  give  that  a 
plentiful  covering,  than  to  give  a  fcanty  one  to  the 
whole.  2.  The  Reviewers  likewife  recommend  a  re¬ 
peated  ufe  of  the  fame  wrater  upon  different  and  lower 
parts  of  the  fame  meadow,  or  to  make  each  drain  ferve 
as  a  trough  to  the  bed  which  is  below'  it.  But  though 
this  method  is  in  fome  degree  recommended  by  the 
celebrated  Mr  Bakew'ell,  and  taught  by  a  lyftematic  429 
waterer  in  Stafford  (hire,  he  entirely  difapproves  of  it  jA  repeated 
excepting  where  the  great  declivity  of  the  land  will  oi  tlle 
not  admit  of  any  other  plan.  “  This  cannot  (fays  he)  ^  not'dlk* 
be  a  proper  mode  of  watering  grhfs-land  in  the  win-  ^ible. 
ter  time  ;  for  it  can  be  of  no  fervice  to  the  loweft 
parts  of  the  meadow,  unlefs  as  a  Wetting  in  fpring  or 
lumpier.  The  firft  or  higheft  part  of  a  meadow  laid 
out  according  to  this  plan  will  indeed  be  much  im¬ 
proved  •,  the  fecond  may  reap  fome  benefit  but  the 
third,  which  receives  the  exhaufted  thin  cold  water,  will 
produce  a  very  unprofitable  crop.  Our  farmers  never 
choole  more  than  a  fecond  ufe  in  the  lame  meadow, 
and  that  very  feldom ;  they  call  even  the  fecond  running 
by  the  fignificant  name  of  fmall  beer  ;  which  they  fay 
may  poilildy  fatisfy  thirft,  but  can  give  very  little 
life  or  ftrength  to  land.  It  is  a  much  better  method 
to  have  a  meadow  laid  out  fo  as  to  he  watered  at  fie- 
veral  times,  and  to  be  at  the  expence  of  feveral  fmall 
flood-hatches,  than  to  W'ater  the  whole  of  it  at  once  by 
means  of  catch-drains, 

“  Sometimes  it  is  neceffary,  in  a  large  meadow,  to 
convey  the  water  that  has  been  ufed  under  the  works 
and  troughs  •,  and  then  the  water  above  is  fupported 
by  means  of  boards  and  planks,  which  wre  call  a  carry - 
bridge .  Sometimes,  the  better  to  regulate  the  courfe 
of  the  water  of  the  furface,  efpecially  in  the  fpring, 
narrow  trenches  are  dug,  and  the  mould  laid  by  the 
fide  of  them,  in  order  to  he  rcllored  to  its  former 
place  when  the  watering  is  finiflied.  The  earth  and 
mild  thrown  out  in  cleanfing  anil  paring  the  ditches 
fticuld  be  carried  to  fill  up  the  low  hollow'  parts  of  the 
meadow,  and  he  trodden  down  with  an  even  furface  ; 
which  will  eafily  be  done  when  the  water  is  on,  the 
watermen  being  always  provided  with  a  ftrong  pair  of 
water-proof  boots.  If  the  mould  thus  ufed  has  upon 
it  a  turf  that  is  tolerably  fine,  place  it  uppermoft  ;  but 
if  it  is  fedgy  and  coarfe,  turn  it  under,  and  the  water 
if  it  runs  quick  will  loon  produce  a  fine  herbage 
upon  it. 

“  The  grounds  that  are  watered  in  the  eafieft  and 
moll  effectual  manner,  are  fucli  as  have  been  ploughed 
and  ridged  up  in  lands  about  twelve  yards  wide.  Hero 
the  water  is  eafily  carried  along  the  ridge  by  means  of 
a  fmall  ditch  or  trough  cut  along  its  fummit,  and  then, 
by  means  of  the  Hops  in  it,  is  made  to  run  down  the 
fides  or  beds  into  the  furrows,  by  which  it  is  carried 
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into  tlie  maffer-drain,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  ri¬ 
ver.  Every  meadotv,  before  it  is  well  watered,  mull 
be  brought  into  a  form  fomething  like  a  field  that  has 
been  thus  left  by  the  plough  in  a  ridged  Hate.  Each 
fide  of  the  ridge  lliould  be  as  nearly  as  pollible  an  exaft 
inclined  plane,  that  the  water  may  flow  over  it  as 
equally  as  may  be.”  Mr  Wright  does  not,  like  Mr 
Bofwell,  difapprove  of  the  ufe  of  flood-hatches  ;  he 
only  gives  the  following  hint,  viz.  that  their  bafis  lliould 
be  deep  and  firmly  fixed,  well  fecured  with  Hone  anil 
clay,  that  it  be  not  blown  up.  The  following  direc¬ 
tions  are  given  for  each  month  of  watering. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  all  the  ditches, 
troughs,  and  drains,  are  to  be  thoroughly  cleanfed  by 
the  fpade  and  breafl-plough,  from  weeds,  grafs,  and 
mud  •,  and  well  repaired,  if  they  have  received  any  in¬ 
jury  from  cattle.  After  a  lhower,  when  the  water  is 
thick  and  muddy,  turn  over  the  meadow  as  much  wa¬ 
ter  as  you  can  without  injuring  the  banks  of  the  works, 
efpecially  if  the  land  be  poor  ;  as  in  this  month,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  author,  the  water  contains  many  more  ferti¬ 
lizing  particles,  which  he  calls  fialts  and  richncfs,  than 
later  in  the  winter.  In  defence  of  this  poiition,  of 
which  it  feems  the  Monthly  Reviewers  have  doubt¬ 
ed,  our  author  urges,  that  though  he  is  not  able  to 
prove  it  by  any  chemical  analvfis,  yet  it  feems  evident, 
that  “  after  the  firH  waffling  of  farm  yards,  various 
finks,  ditches,  and  the  furface  of  all  the  adjoining 
fields,  which  have  lain  dry  for  fome  time,  the  com¬ 
mon  Hream  fliould  then  contain  much  more  fatnefs 
than  when  the  fame  premifes  have  been  repeatedly 
wallied.”  This  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
Glouceflerfhire  farmers ;  who,  if  they  can  at  this  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  procure  plenty  of  muddy  water  to 
overflow  their  grounds  for  one  week,  look  upon  it  to 
be  equally  valuable  with  what  is  procured  during  all 
the  reH  of  the  winter.  In  l'upport  of  this,  he  quotes 
the  following  words  of  Mr  Forbes,  in  a  treatife  on 
watering :  “  The  water  fliould  be  let  in  upon  the 
meadow  in  November,  when  the  firH  great  rains  make 
it  muddy,  for  then  it  is  full  of  a  rich  fediment,  brought 
down  from  the  lands  of  the  country  through  which  it 
runs,  and  is  wallied  into  it  by  the  rain  ;  and  as  the  fe¬ 
diment  brought  by  the  firH  floods  is  the  riclieH,  the 
carriages  and  drains  of  the  meadow  fliould  all  be  fcour- 
cd  clean  and  in  order,  before  thefe  floods  come.” 

“  In  oppofition  (adds  Mr  Wright)  to  the  opinion 
of  practical  waterers,  that  the  muddinefs  of  the  water 
is  of  little  confequence,  I  hefitate  not  to  affirm,  that 
the  mud  is  of  as  much  confequence  in  winter-watering, 
as  dung  is  in  the  improvement  of  a  poor  upland  field. 

I  or  each  meadow  in  this  neighbourhood  is  fruitful  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mud  that  it  col  lefts  from 
tlie  water.  And,  indeed,  what  can  be  conceived  more 
enriching  than  the  abundant  particles  of  putrid  mat¬ 
ter  which  float  in  the  water,  and  are  difiributed  over 
the  furface  of  the  land,  and  applied  home  to  the  roots 
of  the  grafs.  It  is  true,  that  any  the  moll  Ample 
water  thrown  over  a  meadow  in  proper  quantity,  and 
not  fullered  to  Hagnate,  will  flicker  it  in  winter,  and 
in  the  warmth  of  fpring  will  force  a  crop  j  but  this 
unutual  force  mufl  exhaufl  the  Hrcngth  of  the  land, 
which  will  require  an  annual  fupplv  of  manure  in  fub- 
Hance,  or,  in  a  courfe  of  years,  the  foil  will  be  im¬ 
paired  rather  than  improved.  The  meadows  in  this 
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county,  which  lie  next  below  a  market  town  or  vil-  Culture  of 
lage,  are  invariably  the  bcH  ;  and  thofe  which  receive  Grafs, 
the  water  after  it  has  been  two  or  three  times  ufed, 
reap  proportionably  lets  benefit  from  it :  For  every 
meadow  that  is  well  laid  out,  and  has  any  quantity  of 
grais  upon  its  furface,  will  aft  as  a  fine  fieve  upon  the 
water,  which,  though  it  flow  in  ever  fo  muddy,  will 
be  returned  back  to  the  Hream  as  clear  as  it  came  from 
the  fountain.  This  circumHance,  when  there  is  a 
range  of  meadows  to  be  watered,  the  property  of  dif¬ 
ferent  perions,  when  water  is  fcarce,  creates  vehement 
contentions  and  Hruggles  for  the  firH  ufe  of  it.  The 
proprietors  are  therefore  compelled  to  agree  among 
themfelves,  either  to  have  the  firH  ufe  alternately,  or 
for  the  higher  meadows  to  dam  up,  and  ufe  only  oue 
half  or  a  lefs  portion  of  the  river.  Our  farmers  know 
the  nnid  to  he  of  fo  much  confequence  in  watering, 
that  whenever  they  find  it  collefted  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  or  the  ditches,  thev  hire  men  whole  days  to 
dillurb  and  raife  it  with  rakes  made  for  the  purpofe, 
that  it  may  be  carried  down  by  the  water,  and  l’pread 
upon  their  meadows.  One  meadow  in  South  Cerney,  Inftance  of 
I  think,  is  an  ineonteHable  proof  of  the  conlequence  of  the  good 
muddy  Water.  It  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  the  com-  ftfefts  °f 
mon  Hream  that  runs  for  about  half  a  mile  down  a  ™“ddy  wa" 
public  road.  This  water,  by  the  mud  on  the  road 
being  continually  diHurbed  by  carriages  and  the  feet 
of  cattle,  becomes  very  thick,  and  when  it  enters  the 
meadow  is  almoH  as  white  as  milk.  This  field,  which 
confifls  of  feven  acres,  was  a  few  years  ago  let  for  10s. 
an  acre,  but  is  already  become  the  richeff  land  in  the 
parifli,  and  has  produced  at  one  crop  eighteen  loads  of 
hay,  and  each  load  more  than  25  hundred  weight.” 

In  further  confirmation  of  what  our  author  afl’erts,  Mr  \Vfmr 
he  quotes,  from  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  the  fol- Pf  )'s  0P‘- 
lowing  words  of  Mr  Wimpey  : 
water,  little  is  to  he 
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to  the  forts  ofn1lon..u.>)0,, 
found,  I  believe,  which  does 1 
not  encourage  and  promote  vegetation,  even  the  moH 
iimple,  elementary,  and  uncompounded  fluid  :  heat 
and  moifiure,  as  well  as  ail*,  are  the  fine  qua  non  of 
vegetation  as  well  as  animal  life.  Different  plants  re¬ 
quire  different  proportions  of  each  to  live  and  flou- 
rifh ",  but  fome  of  each  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  all. 
However,  experience  as  well  as  reafon  univerfally 
lliows,  that  the  more  turbid,  feculent,  and  replete 
with  putrefeent  matter  the  water  is,  the  more  rich 
and  fertilizing  it  proves.  Haffy  and  impetuous  rains, 
of  continuance  fufficient  to  produce  a  flood,  not  only 
difl'olve  the  ialts,  but  wally  the  manure  in  fubHance  off 
the  circumjacent  land  into  the  rapid  current.  Such 
turbid  water  is  both  meat  and  drink  to  the  land  ;  and, 
by  the  unftuous  fediment  and  mud  it  depolits,  the  foil 
is  amazingly  improved  and  enriched.  The  virtue  of 
water  from  a  lpring,  it  at  all  luperior  to  pure  elemen¬ 
tary  water,  is  derived  from  the  feveral  ffrata  or  beds  of 
earth  it  paffes  through,  which,  according  to  the  nature 
of  fuch  ffrata,  may  be  friendly  or  otherwife  to  ve¬ 
getation.  If  it  paffes  through  chalk,  marl,  foil'll  Ihells, 
or  any  thing  of  a  calcareous  nature,  it  would  in  moff 
loils  promote  the  growth  of  plants  •,  but  if  through  me¬ 
tallic  ores,  or  earth  impregnated  with  the  vitriolic  acid, 
it  would  render  the  land  unfertile,  if  not  wholly  bar¬ 
ren.  In  general  the  water  that  has  run  far  is  luperior 
to  that  which  immediately  flows  from  the  fpring,  and 
more  efpecially  that  which  is  feculent  and  muddy,  con- 
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fifting  chiefly  of  putrid  animal  fubftances  waflied  down 
the  ftream.” 

To  the  fame  purpofe  alfo,  fays  Mr  Forbes,  “  There 
is  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  water,  arifing 
from  the  particles  of  different  kinds  of  matter  mixed 
with  them.  Thofe  rivers  that  have  a  long  courfe 
through  good  land,  are  full  of  fine  particles,  that  are 
highly  fertilizing  to  luch  meadows  as  are  ufually  over¬ 
flowed  by  them  ;  and  this  chiefly  in  floods,  when  the 
water  is  fulleft  of  a  rich  fedimerit :  for  when  the  water 
is  clear,  though  it  may  be  railed  by  art  high  enough 
to  overflow  the  adjoining  lands,  and  be  of  iome  fervice 
to  them,  the  improvement  thus  made  is  far  fliort  of 
what  is  obtained  from  the  fame  water  when  it  is  thick 
and  muddy.” 

Mr  Bofwell,  though  quoted  by  Mr  M  right  as  an 
advocate  for  the  doftrine  juft  now  laid  down,  feems, 
in  one  part  of  his  work  at  leaft,  to  be  ol  a  contrary 
opinion.  This  is  in  the  14th  chapter  of  his  book, 
where  he  remarks  upon  another  publication  on  the 
fame  fubject,  the  name  of  which  he  does  not  mention  : 
11  In  page  4.  of  that  pamphlet  (fays  Mr  Bofwell) 
the  writer  informs  us,  ‘  if  the  water  ufed  be  always 
pure  and  Ample,  the  e tie 61  will  by  no  means  be  equal 
to  the  above 5  that  is,  of  a  ftream  that  is  fometimes 
thick  and  muddy.  M  e  have  a  ftriking  inftance  of  this 
in  two  of  our  meadows,  which  are  watered  immediate¬ 
ly  from  fpnngs  that  arife  in  the  grounds  themielves. 
Their  crops  are  early  and  plentiful,  but  not  of  a  good 
quality,  and  the  land  remains  unimproved  after  many 
years  watering.’  1 

“  The  writer  of  this  treatife  (Mr  Bofwell),  in  a  for¬ 
mer  edition,  had  afferted,  and  in  this  repeated,  the 
contrary  effects  from  a  ftream  very  near  the  fpring- 
head,  as  clear  as  cryftal. 

“  The  gentleman  (Mr  Beverly  of  Keld)  whom  that 
writer  mentions  in  his  preface,  made  a  fliort  vifit  lalt 
fpring  into  Dorfetflnre,  to  latisfy  himfelr  ot  the  fa6t. 
The  editor  had  the  pleature  to  fhow  him  the  ftream  al¬ 
luded  to,  which  he  traced  almoft  to  the  fountain-head. 
It  was  perfedtly  clear,  and  the  water  was  then  immedi¬ 
ately  conveyed  out  of  the  ftream  upon  the  lands  adjoin¬ 
ing,  fome  of  which  it  was  then  running  over  ;  others  it 
had  been  upon,  and  the  verdure  was  then  appearing. 
The  gentleman  expreffed  himfelf  perfedlly  fatisfied  with 
the  fact.  To  him  the  editor  wifhes  to  refer,  &c.  Mr 
George  Culley  of  Fenton  near  Wooler  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  with  a  truly  noble  and  public  fpirit  that  does  him 
great  honour  as  a  friend  to  his  country,  lent  a  very  fen- 
fible  young  man  from  thence  into  Dorfetflnre,  to  learn 
the  art  of  watering  meadows,  and  to  work  the  whole 
l'eafon  in  thofe  meadows  under  different  watermen. 
This  man  was  often  over  thofe  meadows,  and  worked 
in  fome  juft  below  that  were  watered  by  the  fame 
ftream.  Might  the  editor  prefume  to  offer  his  opinion 
upon  this  feeming  contradidfion,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  foils,  both  the  upper  and  under  ftrata,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  well  as  thofe  through  which  the  different  lprings 
run.” 

From  this  paffage,  the  latter  part  of  which  is  not 
very  intelligible,  we  may  conclude  that  Mr  Bofwell 
prefers  clear  to  muddy  water  for  overflowing  mea¬ 
dows.  In  his  chapter  on  land-floods,  however,  he  ex- 
preffes  himfelf  as  follows :  “  They  will  (fays  he)  al¬ 
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ways  be  found  ot 

towns,  farm-yards,  &c.  are  carried  down  by  them  }  Grafs, 

feldom  any  other  eredlion  is  wanting  befules  a  fluice  v  , 
or  fm all  ware  to  divert  and  convey  them  over  the  Advantage? 
lands.  If  the  fituation  of  the  land  happen  to  be  on0f]an(j, 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  catch-drains  are  abfolutely  neceffary  floods, 
for  watering  the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  after  the  wa¬ 
ter  has  been  ufed  upon  the  upper.  In  many  parts  ot 
the  kingdom,  where  there  are  large  hills  or  extenfive 
riling  lands,  great  quantities  of  water  run  from  them 
into  the  valleys  after  heavy  rains  :  Thefc  might  with 
proper  attention  be  colledted  together  before  they  get 
to  the  bottom  or  flat  ground,  and  from  thence  be  di¬ 
verted  to  the  purpofe  of  watering  thole  lands  that  lie 
below,  with  great  advantage  to  the  occupier,  and  at  ^ 
a  fmall  expence.  And  fliould  the  land  thus  fituated  be  Of  convert- 
arable,  yet  it  would  be  found  a  beneficial  exchange  jDg  arable 
to  convert  it  into  pafture }  particularly  if  patture- 
ground  fliould  be  a  defirable  object  to  the  occupier.1 
The  method  of  performing  it  is  thus  recommended. 

Obferve  the  piece  of  land  or  field  belt  adapted  to  the 
purpofe,  both  for  fituation  and  foil.  If  it  fliould  be 
arable,  make  it  firft  very  level  5  and  with  the  crop  ot 
corn  fow  all  forts  of  hay  leeds :  and  as  foon  as  it  has 
got  a  green  fward  it  may  be  laid  out.  In  the  loweft 
part  of  the  ground  draw  a  deep  ditch  for  the  current 
to  run  in  through  it }  and  continue  it  into  iome  ditch 
or  low  part  in  the  lands  below,  that  the  water  may 
be  freely  carried  off,  after  it  has  been  and  while  it  is 
in  ufe.  Draw  ditches  above  the  field  intended  to  be 
watered  aflant  the  fides  of  the  hill,  in  luch  a  manner 
that  they  may  all  empty  themfelves  into  the  head  of 
the  ditch  above  mentioned,  juft  where  it  enters  the 
field  to  be  watered  5  then  eredting  a  ware  acrofs  this- 
ditch,  the  field  will  be  capable  of  being  watered,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fituation  of  the  ditch  in  the  middle  or 
on  the  fide  of  the  field.  It  muft  then  be  conveyed  by 
fmall  mains  or  trenches,  and  fubdivided  again  by 
branch-trenches,  according  to  the  fite  of  the  field  and 
quantity  of  water  that  can  be  collcdted  5  trench  drains 
muft  be  drawn,  and  the  water  conveyed  into  the  ditch 
by  means  of  tail  drains.  A  perfon  unacquainted  with 
water-meadows  cannot  conceive  the  advantage  arifing 
from  water  thus  colledled,  and  conveyed  over  this 
fpecies  of  water-meadow  (if  it  may  be  fo  called),  being 
generally  a  firm  good  foil ;  but  the  water  running 
down  from'  rich  cultivated  hills,  eminences,  &c. 
fweeps  away  with  it,  when  the  rain  falls  very  heavy, 
vaft  quantities  of  dung  dropped  by  ffiecp  and  other  cat¬ 
tle,  and  tfie  manure  carried  upon  arable  lands ;  all 
which  being  now  diverted,  and  carried  over  the  mea¬ 
dow  with  an  eafy  defeent,  gives  time  for  the  particles 
of  manure  to  fubfide  upon  the  ground  at  one  fealon,  or 
of  being  filtered  from  it  as  it  dribbles  through  the  grafs 
at  another  5  after  which  the  warm  weather  pulhes  on 
vegetation  amazingly.  Meadows  thus  fituated  would 
be  vaftly  fuperior  to  any  other,  if  they  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  conftant  ftream  ;  but  even  as  they  are,  taking 
the  opportunity  of  watering  them  by  every  heavy  rain 
or  flood  that  happens,  they  will  be  found  to  be  very  va¬ 
luable.  The  occupier  of  fuch  lands  is  ftrenuoufly  ad- 
vifed  to  let  no  time  be  loft  in  appropriating  them  to 
this  ufe  ;  becaufe  thefe  lands  are  healthy  for  all  kinds 
of  cattle  at  almoft  all  fcafons  ;  and  the  expencs  of  con¬ 
verting 
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verting  tlicm  into  this  kind  of  water-meadcw  is  exceed¬ 
ing  fmall,  the  annual  charges  afterwards  quite  trilling, 
and  the  produce  very  confiderahlc.” 

Mr  Wright,  having  difeuffed  the  fubjeCt  of  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  water,  proceeds  to  give  diredtions  for  wa¬ 
tering  through  the  different  months  of  the  year : — 
“In  December  and  January,  the  chief  care  confifts 
in  keeping  the  land  flieltered  by  the  water  from  the 
feverity  of  frolly  nights.  It  is  neceffarv,  however, 
through  the  whole  winter,  every  ten  days  or  fortnight, 
to  give  the  land  air,  by  taking  the  water  oft'  entirely, 
otherwife  it  would  rot  and  deltroy  the  roots  of  the 
grafs.  It  is  neceffary,  likewife,  that  a  proper  perlon 
Ihould  go  over  every  meadow  at  leafl.  twice  every  week, 
to  fee  that  the  water  is  equally  diftributed,  and  to  re¬ 
move  all  obftruclions  arifing  from  the  continual  influx 
of  weeds,  leaves,  flicks,  and  the  like.  In  February 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  care  and  caution.  If  you 
now  fuller  the  water  to  remain  on  the  meadow  for 
many  days  without  intermiffion,  a  white  feum  is  railed, 
very  deftructive  to  the  grafs  ;  and  if  you  take  oft’  the 
water,  and  expofe  the  land  to  a  fevere  froflv  night, 
without  its  being  previoully  dried  for  a  whole  day,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  tender  grafs  will  be  cut  oft'.  The 
only  ways  to  avoid  both  thel’e  injuries  are,  either  to 
take  the  water  off  by  day  to  prevent  the  icum,  and 
to  turn  it  over  again  at  night  to  guard  againff  the 
froft  •,  or,  if  this  practice  be  too  troublefome,  both 
may  be  prevented  by  taking  the  water  entirely  off  for 
a  few  days  and  nights,  provided  the  firlt  day  of  taking 
off  be  a  dry  one  •,  for  if  the  grals  experience  one  fine 
drying  day,  the  froft  at  night  .can  do  little  or  no  in¬ 
jury.  The  l'cum  is  generated  chiefly  by  the  warmth  of 
the  fun,  when  the  water  is  thin  and  ufed  too  plentifully. 
Towards  the  middle  of  this  month  we  vary  our  practice 
in  watering,  by  ufing  only  about  half  the  quantity  of 
water  which  is  made  ufe  of  earlier  in  the  winter,  all 
that  is  now  required  being  to  keep  the  ground  in  a  warm 
moiff  ftate,  and  to  force  vegetation. 

“  At  the  beginning  of  March,  the  crop  of  grafs  in 
the  meadows  is  generally  fufficient  to  afford  an  abun¬ 
dant  pafture  for  all  kinds  of  flock,  and  the  water  is 
taken  off  for  near  a  week,  that  the  land  may  become 
dry  and  firm  before  the  heavy  cattle  are  turned  in. — 
It  is  proper,  the  firft  week  of  eating  oft'  the  fpring-feed, 
if  the  feafon  be  cold,  to  give  the  cattle  a  little  hay  each 
night.” 

“  It  is  a  cuftom  (fays  Mr  Wright)  with  fome 
farmers  in  Hampfhire,  to  eat  off  the  fpring  grafs  of 
their  meadows  with  ewes  and  lambs,  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  that  we  do  a  field  of  turnips,  by  inclofing  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  each  day  with  hurdles  or  flakes,  and  gi¬ 
ving  them  hay  at  the  lame  time.  This  is  certainly 
making  the  moll  of  the  grafs,  and  an  excellent  me¬ 
thod  to  fine  and  fwceten  the  future  herbage.  In  this 
month  and  April,  you  may  eat  the  grafs  as  fliort  and 
clofe  as  you  pleafe,  but  never  later  •,  for  if  you  trefpafs 
only  one  week  on  the  month  of  May,  the  hay-crop  will 
he  very  much  impaired,  the  grafs  will  become  loft  and 
woolly,  and  have  more  the  appearance  and  quality  ot 
an  after-math  than  a  crop.  At  the  beginning  of  May, 
or  when  the  fpring  feeding  is  finifhed,  the  water  is  again 
ufed  for  a  few  days  hv  way  of  w  etting. 

“  Ft  is  rather  remarkable,  that  watering  in  autumn, 
winter,  or  fpring,  will  not  produce  any  kind  of  her¬ 


bage  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  rot  in  flieep  ;  hut  has  Culture  ot 
been  known  to  remove  the  caufe  from  meadows,  which  Grafs, 
before  had  that  baneful  effect.  If,  however,  you  ufe '  v 
the  water  only  a  few  days  in  any  of  the  fummer  „ 
months,  all  the  lands  thus  watered  will  be  rendered  te)-;ng  may 
unfafe  for  the  pafturage  of  flieep.  Of  this  I  was0ccafion 
lately  convinced  from  an  experiment  made  by  a  friend,  the  rot  in 
At  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  hay  was  carried  fiieeP- 
oft’,  and  the  water  rendered  extremely  muddy  and 
abundant  by  feveral  days  rain,  he  thought  proper  to 
throw  it  over  his  meadows  for  ten  days,  in  which 
time  a  large  collection  of  extremely  rich  manure  was 
made  upon  the  land.  In  about  a  month  the  mea¬ 
dow  was  covered  with  uncommon  luxuriancy  and 
blacknels  of  herbage.  Into  this  grafs  were  turned 
eight  found  ewes  and  two  iambs.  In  fix  weeks  time 
the  lambs  were  killed,  and  difcovered  ftrong  fymptoms 
of  retteUnefs  ;  and  in  about  a  month  afterwards  one 
of  the  ewes  was  killed,  and  though  it  proved  very 
fat,  the  liver  was  putrid  and  replete  with  the  infeCt 
called  the  fluke  or  weevil ;  the  other  ewes  were  fold  to 
a  butcher,  and  all  proved  unfound.  This  experiment, 
however,  convinces  me,  by  the  very  extraordinary  im¬ 
provement  made  thereby  in  the  meadow,  that  muddy 
water  in  the  fummer  is  much  more  enriching  than  it  is 
in  autumn  or  winter  ;  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ufed 
for  a  Week  at  leafl  every  wet  fummer,  notwithftanding 
its  inconveniencies  to  flieep,  the  moft  profitable  fpecies 
of  flock.” 

Mr  Bofwell,  betides  his  general  directions  for  wa¬ 
tering,  gives  many  plans  of  the  ditches,  drains,  &c. 
for  particular  meadows,  fome  of  them  done  from  an 
aclual  furvey.  But  thefe  being  confined  to  particu¬ 
lar  fituations,  we  fliall  here  only  fpeak  of  his  method 
in  general.  In  his  third  chapter,  entitled  A  general  Mr  Bof- 
Defcription  of  irater-meadmvs,  he  obferves  that  “  lands  well's  ge- 
capable  of  being  Watered,  lie  generally  only  on  one  n.cral  direc- 
fide,  and  fometimes  on  both  fides  of  the  ftream  de- 
figned  to  fupply  them  with  water.  In  the  former  caie, 
when  they  have  a  pretty  quick  defcent,  the  land  may 
be  often  watered  by  a  main  drawn  out  of  the  ftream 
itfelf,  without  any  ware  ;”  though  he  acknowledges  that 
it  is  by  far  the  beft  way  to  ereCt  a  ware,  and  to  draw 
mains  on  each  fide,  to  difpofe  of  the  water  to  the  bell 
advantage. 

Boggy  lands  require  more  and  longer  continued  wa¬ 
tering  than  fucli  as  are  fandy  or  gravelly  •,  and  the  lar¬ 
ger  the  body  of  Water  that  can  be  brought  upon  them, 
the  better.  'Die  weight  and  ftrength  of  the  water  will 
greatly  aflill  in  comprefling  the  toil,  and  deltroying  the 
roots  of  the  weeds  that  grow  upon  it  j  nor  can  the  wa¬ 
ter  be  kept  too  long  upon  it,  particularly  in  the  winter 
feafon  ;  and  the  clofer  it  is  fed,  the  better. 

To  improve  ftrong  clay  foils,  we  mufl.  endeavour  to 
the  utmoft  to  procure  the  greateft:  poflible  defcent  ironi 
the  trench  to  the  trench  drain  ;  which  is  heft,  done  by 
making  the  trench  drains  as  deep  as  poflible,  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  materials  drawn  out  of  them  to  raile  the 
trenches.  Then,  with  a  ftrong  body  of  water,  taking 
the  advantage  of  the  autumnal  floods,  and  keeping  the 
water  feme  time  upon  them  at  that  leafen,  and  as  often 
as  convenient  during  the  winter,  the  greateft  improve¬ 
ment  on  this  fort  of  foils  may  he  made.  M  arm  laud 
or  gravelly  foil,  are  the  moll  profitable  under  the  wa-  , 
tering  fyftcm,  provided  the  water  can  be  brought  over 
3  K  2  them 
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Culture  of  them  at  pleafure.  In  toils  of  this  kind,  the  water  muft 
Grafs,  not  be  kept  long  at  a  time,  but  often  Ihifted,  thorough- 
v  ly  drained,  and  the  land  frequently  refrefhed  with  it  : 
under  which  circumftances  the  profit  is  immenfe.  A 
fpring-feeding,  a  crop  of  hay,  and  two  after-maths,  may 
be  obtained  in  a  year  ;  and  this,  probably,  where  in  a 
dry  lummer  lcarce  gral's  enough  could  be  found  to  keep 
a  flieep  alive.  If  the  ftream  be  large,  almoft  any 
quantity  of  land  may  be  watered  from  it ;  and  though 
the  expence  of  a  ware  over  it  is  great,  it  will  loon  be 
repaid  by  the  additional  crop.  If  the  ftream  is  final], 
the  expence  will  be  lo  in  proportion. 

Method  of  The  following  method  of  improving  a  water-mea- 
imp.  ymg  dow  that  was  fpringy  has  been  tried  by  Mr  Bofwell 
v.-ater  mea  ^'ucce^s-  The  meadow  had  been  many  years 

dow.  watered  by  a  fpring  riling  juft  above  it  from  a  barren 
fandy  heath  ;  the  foil  near  the  iurface  was  in  l'ome 
places  a  gravelly  land,  in  others  a  fpongy  cork,  both 
upon  a  ftrong  clay  and  land  mixture,  which  retained 
the  draining  of  the  lands  above  it.  Whenever  it  had 
been  watered,  and  left  to  drain  itfelf  dry,  a  yellowila 
red  water  flood  in  many  parts,  and  oozed  out  of  others  ; 
the  herbage  being  no  ether  than  a  poor,  miferable, 
hairy  gral's  and  lmall  fedge.  Chalk  and  afhes  had 
been  thrown  over  it  to  very'  little  purpofe.  It  was  then 
drained  underground  allant  all  the  different  defcents, 
and  all  thefe  drains  carried  into  one  large  drain,  which 
had  been  already  cut  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  off  the 
water  when  the  meadow  was  overflowed.  Thefe  drains 
were  cut  quite  through  the  mixture  of  clay  and  fand, 
and  as  much  deeper  as  the  fall  of  the  ground  below 
would  admit  of;  then,  with  chalk  cut  for  the 'purpofe, 
lmall  hollow  drains  were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  thefe; 
the  drains  were  then  filled  up  with  the  materials  that 
came  out. 

This  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  and 
the  work  frequently  examined  through  the  l'eafon  ;  the 
foil  was  found  firmer  than  before,  and  none  of  that  nafty 
red  water  to  be  mot  with  upon  the  furface,  though  it 
continually  oozed  into  the  drains.  In  autumn  the  mea¬ 
dow  was  again  prepared  for  waterings,  by  repairing 
tliofe  trenches  and  drains  that  were  properly  iituated  ; 
and  by  cutting  others  where  wanted,  for  the  purpofe  of 
watering  the  meadow.  The  water  being  then  brought 
over  it  from  the  fame  fpring  as  before,  the  event  an- 
fwered  the  moft  fanguine  willies  of  the  proprietor  ; 
the  effects  were  vifible  the  firft  year,  and  the  ground 
has  been  conftantly  improving  ever  lince. 

Of  water-  Mr  Bofwell  alio  informs  us,  that  a  gentleman  in 
ing  lands  Scotland  had  applied  to  him  for  directions  to  water 
on  the  fidesfome  lands  lying  on  the  lides  of  hills,  where  the  de- 
feent  is  quick  ;  and  of  which  there  are  many  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  north  of  England.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  water  fuch  lands  by  means  of  drains  and 
trendies  according  to  the  directions  already  given  ; 
becaufe  the  bends  in  the  trenches  muft  be  very  near 
together  and  large,  as  the  water  muft  flow  out  of  the 
trench  above  the  bend  to  flow  over  the  pane  below  it  ; 
the  number  and  fize  would  likewife  be  inconvenient, 
and  greatly  offend  the  eye. 

Lands  of  this  fort  are  generally  capable  of  being 
ploughed  ;  in  which  cafe  our  author  direCts  them  to 
be  once  ploughed  in  the  fpring,  and  fown  witli  oats 
or  any  other  kind  of  grain  that  will  rot  the  fward. 
When  the  grain  is  harvefted,  plough  the  land  acrofs  y 
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the  laft  ploughing  with  the  Kentiffi  plough,  which  has  Culture  of 
a  moveable  mouldboard,  and  is  called  a  turn-wrijl  Grafs, 
plough.  Tills  turns  the  furrows  down  the  fide  of  the  *  v 
hill,  the  horl'es  going  forwards  and  backwards  in  the 
fame  furrows.  By  this  means  the  land  is  laid  flat  with¬ 
out  any  open  furrows  in  it :  drefs  it  down  in  the  fpring 
very  fine,  and  low  it  with  oats,  and  mix  with  fome 
kinds  of  grafs  feeds  very  thick.  Thus  the  ground  will 
have  but  few  irregularities  ;  and  as  loon  as  the  corn  is 
carried  off,  or  the  following  fpring  at  fartheft,  the 
mains  and  drains  may  be  cut  out.  444 

For  watering  coarfe  lands  that  are  firm  enough  to  Of  water- 
bear  the  plough,  and  Iituated  near  a  ftream,  our  author  j"»^oarfe 
gives  the  following  direClions. 

“  Let  the  land  thus  iituated  be  ploughed  once  in 
the  ipring,  and  fown  with  any  grain  that  will  rot  the 
fward.  As  loon  as  the  crop  is  off,  plough  it  again, 
and  leave  it  rough  through  the  winter.  Work  it  down 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  plough  it  in  the  direction  the 
trenches  are  to  lie,  making  the  ridges  of  a  proper  fize 
for  watering,  ten  or  twelve  yards  wide  for  inftance  ; 
work  it  fine  ;  then  gather  the  ridges  up  again  in  the 
fame  manner,  making  the  laft  furrows  of  each  ridge 
as  deep  as  poffible.  If  the  land  be  not  fine,  drefs  it 
down  again,  and  gather  it  up  a  fecond  time  if  necefi- 
fary  ;  and  with  a  lliovel  throw  the  earth  from  the 
edges  of  the  furrows  to  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  to  give 
the  greatell  pollible  defeent  from  the  trench  to  the 
drain.  Sow  it  with  oats  and  grafs  feeds  very  thick  ; 
and  after  the  corn  is  carried  off,  the  trenches  may  be 
formed  upon  the  top  of  each  ridge,  difperfing  the  fur¬ 
rows  with  a  fjiade  as  much  as  the  fall  of  the  land  will 
admit  of  for  the  drains  ;  taking  care  to  procure  fuffi- 
cient  fall  at  all  events,  to  drain  the  lands  after  they 
have  been  watered.  By  this  method  the  crop  of  corn 
will  nearly  pay  all  the  expence,  and  the  land  will  be 
in  excellent  order.  445 

After  the  work  of  watering  a  meadow  is  totally  Of  the  ran- 
finifhed,  and  the  hay  carried  olV,  cattle  may  he  let  in  ton*scment 
eat  the  after-math.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  then  ^ows  after 
he  neceffary  to  examine  whether  or  not  the  mains  havewatering. 
fuffered  any  injury  from  their  feet  :  whether  there  be 
quantities  of  mud  or  land  collected  at  the  angles,  &c. 
all  of  which  muft  he  thrown  out  and  the  breaches  re  ¬ 
paired  ;  by  which  means  the  trenches,  drains,  &c.  will 
laft  three  years,  hut  otberwife  not  more  than  two. 

The  roots,  mud,  &c.  may  he  ufed  in  repairing  the., 
breaches,  but  never  left  upon  the  lides  of  the  trenches 
out  of  which  they  are  taken.  The  tail-drains  require 
to  be  eleanfed  oftener  than  any  of  the  other  works,  for 
this  obvious  real'on,  that  the  mud,  &c.  is  carried  down 
from  all  the  others  into  them  ;  where,  if  it  he  allowed 
to  accumulate,  it  occalions  a  ftagnation  of  water  upon 
the  meadow  itfelf.  In  repairing  the  trenches,  particu¬ 
lar  care  ought  to  he  taken  that  the  workmen  do  not! 
make  them  any  wider  than  before,  which  they  are 
very  apt  to  do ;  neither  are  they  to  be  allowed  to 
throw  the  materials  which,  they  dig  out  in  a  ridge  be¬ 
hind  the  edge  of  the  trench,  which  both  widens  it  and 
promotes  weeds. 

During  the  time  of  watering,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  Of  the 
examine  the  meadow  every  two  or  three  days  in  order times  the 
to  remove  ohftruftions,  &c.  If  the  drains  ffiould  he 
filled  with  water  and  run  over,  they  ought  to  he  made  t;nuo  upon* 
deeper;  or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  they  fliould  he  the  mca- 
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■widened.  In  the  winter  time  a  regular  ftrong  water 
fliould  be  kept,  avoiding  very  ftrong  great  floods.  In 
this  fealon  the  water  may  be  kept  on  the  ground  with 
fafety  for  a  month  or  even  fix  weeks,  if  the  foil  be 
corky  or  boggy,  or  a  ftrong  clay  ;  but  not  quite 
fo  long  if  it  be  gravel  or  fand.  At  the  fecond  wa¬ 
tering  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  will  be  fufficient  ; 
and  after  Candlemas  a  fortnight  will  be  rather  too 
long.  At  the  third  watering  a  week  will  be  fufficient, 
which  will  bring  it  to  about  the  middle  of  March  ;  by 
which  time,  if  the  weather  be  tolerably  mild,  the  grafs 
will  be  long  enough  for  the  ewes  and  lambs,  or  fatting 
lambs  ;  which  may  then  be  turned  into  the  meadow 
with  great  advantage.  Even  in  the  end  of  February, 
if  the  winter  has  been  very  mild,  the  grafs  will  be 
long  enough  for  them.  Here  they  may  be  permitted 
to  feed  till  the  beginning  of  May,  changing  them  into 
different  meadows.  As  foon  as  they  are  taken  out, 
the  water  mull  be  turned  in  for  a  week,  cax-efully  ex- 
amining  every  trench  and  drain  for  the  reaions  already 
given.  The  water  is  then  to  be  fliifted  into  others, 
alternately  watering  and  draining,  leffening  the  time 
the  water  remains  upon  it  as  the  weather  grows 
warmer  ;  and  in  five,  fix,  or  feven  weeks,  the  grafs 
will  be  fit  to  be  mown  for  hay,  and  produce  from 
one  to  two  tons,  or  even  more,  an  acre,  upon  good 
ground. 

Mr  Bofwell  directs,  that  about  a  week  before  the 
grafs  is  to  be  mown,  the  water  fliould  be  let  into  tlie 
meadow  for  24  hours  ;  which,  lie  fays,  will  make  the 
ground  moift  at  the  bottom,  the  lcythe  will  go  through 
it  the  more  eafily,  and  the  grafs  will  be  mown  clofer 
to  the  ground.  This  practice,  however,  is  entirely 
difapproved  of  by  Mr  W  right.  “  Though  it  may 
prevail  in  Dorfetfhire  (fays  he),  it  is  very  feldom  ad- 
vifahle,  for  the  following  reafons  :  Y\  ater  made  to 
run  through  a  thick  crop  of  grafs,  though  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  ever  fo  pure,  will  leave  a  certain  quantity  of  ad¬ 
herent  fcum  or  fediment,  which  can  never  be  feparated 
from  the  hay,  but  will  render  it  unpalatable,  if  not  pre¬ 
judicial,  to  the  cattle  that  eat  it.  And  this  wetting 
of  the  land  and  grafs  will  impede  the  drying  or  making 
of  the  hay  perhaps  lonie  days,  which  in  difficult  fea- 
fons  is  of  verv  great  confequence,  and  it  will  like- 
wife  make  the  turf  too  foft  and  tender  to  fupport  the 
wheels  of  a  loaded  waggon  in  carrying  off  the  hay. 
Befides,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  one  day’s  wet¬ 
ting  in  the  fummer,  will,  upon  mod  meadows,  endanger 
the  foundnefs  of  every  fiicep  that  feeds  upon  the  after- 
math.” 

The  fpring-feeding  ought  never  to  be  done  by  hea¬ 
vier  cattle  than  fheep  or  calves  •,  for  large  cattle  do 
much  hurt  by  poaching  the  ground  with  their  feet, 
deftroying  the  trenches,  and  fpoiling  the  grafs.  Mr 
Bofwell  likewife  greatlv  recommends  a  proper  ufe  ol 
fpring  floods,  from  which  he  fays  much  benefit  may  be 
derived  ;  but,  if  there  is  any  quantity  of  grafs  in  the 
meadows  not  eaten,  thefe  floods  nuift  be  kept  out, 
otherwife  the  grafs  will  be  fpoiled  :  for  they  bring 
with  them  fuch  quantities  of  fand  and  mud,  which 
ftick  to  the  grafs,  that  the  cattle  will  rather  ftarve 
than  tafte  it.  Great  quantities  of  grafs  or  after-math 
are  frequently  fpoiled  in  flat  countries  by  the  floods 
which  take  place  in  the  fall.  In  the  winter  time, 
however,  when  the  ground  is  bare,  the  fand  and  nutd 
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brought  down  by  the  floods  is  foon  incorporated  with  Culture  of 
the  foil,  and  becomes  an  excellent  manure.  The  cer-  Grafs, 
tain  rule  with  regard  to  this  matter  is,  “  Make  ufe  of  v 
the  floods  when  the  grafs  cannot  be  ufed  j  avoid  them 
when  the  grafs  is  long  or  foon  to  be  cut.”  44S 


It  has  often  been  a  fubject  of  difpute  (fays  Mr  Of  water- 
Bofwell),  whether,  from  the  latter  end  of  autumn  to*“S  fro™ 
Candlemas,  the  throwing  a  very  ftrong  body  of  water,  jiutumn  to 
where  it  can  be  done,  over  the  meadows,  is  of  any  el-  Candlemas, 
fential  fervice  or  not  ?  Thofe  who  confider  it  as  ad¬ 
vantageous,  affert,  that  when  the  waters  run  rude  and 
ftrong  over  the  ground,  they  beat  down  and  rot  the 
tufts  of  foggy  or  rough  grafs  fedges,  &c.  that  are  al— 
ways  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  coarfe  meadow- 
ground  ;  and  therefore  are  of  peculiar  fervice  to 
them.  On  the  other  fide  it  is  alleged,  that  by  com¬ 
ing  in  fo  large  a  body,  it  beats  the  ground  (in  the 
weak  places  particularly)  fo  bare,  that  the  fward  is  de- 
ftroyed  ;  and  alfo  brings  with  it  fuch  quantities  of 
feeds  of  weeds,  that  at  the  next  hay  feafon  the  land  in 
all  thofe  bare  places  bears  a  large  burden  of  weeds,  but 
little  grafs. 

“  The  general  opinion  of  the  watermen  upon  this 
point  is,  that  in  water  meadows  which  are  upon  a  warm, 
fandv,  or  gravelly  foil,  with  no  great  depth  of  loam  up¬ 
on  them,  rude  ftrong  watering,  even  in  winter,  always 
does  harm  without  any  poffible  effential  fervice.  On 
the  contrary,  cold  ftrong  clay  land  will  bear  a  great 
deal  of  water  a  long  time  without  injury  j  and  boggy, 
eorkv,  or  fpongy  foil,  will  alfo  admit  of  a  very  large- 
and  ftrong  body  of  water  upon  it  with  great  advantage 
for  almoft  any  length  of  time  at  that  feafon,  provided 
the  drains  are  made  wide  and  deep  enough  to  carry  it 
off,  without  forcing  back  upon  the  end  of  the  panes. 

The  weight  and  force  of  the  water  vaftlv  affifts  in  com- 
preffing  thofe  foils,  which  only  want  lolidity  and  tena¬ 
city  to  make  them  produce  great  burdens  of  hav :  no¬ 
thing,  in  their  opinion,  corrects  and  improves  thofe  foils 
fo  much  as  a  very  ftrong  body  of  water,  kept  a  confi- 
derable  time  upon  them  at  that  feafon.” 

Notwithftanding  the  above  reafons,  however,  Mr 
Bofwell  informs  us,  that  he  has  doubts  upon  the  lub- 
je6t ;  nor  can  lie  bv  any  means  acquiefce  in  this  opinion, 
unlefs,  by  rude  ftrong  waters,  he  is  permitted  to  under- 
ftand  only  rather  a  larger  quantity  of  water  conveyed 
over  the  land  at  this  early  feafon  than  ought  to  be  ufed 
in  the  fpring  or  fummer  :  unmanageable  waters  he  be¬ 
lieves  always  hurtful. 

“  It  may  be  proper  juft  to  add  (continues  he),  that 
as  foon  as  the  hay  is  carried  off  the  meadows,  cattle  of 
any  fort  except  fheep  may  be  put  to  cat  the  grafs  out 
of  the  trenches,  and  what  may  be  left  by  the  mowers. 

This  perhaps  will  laft  them  a  week  ;  when  the  water 
mav  be  put  into  the  meadows  in  the  manner  already 
deferibed,  taking  care  to  mow  the  long  grafs  which 
obftrmfts  the  water  in  the  trenches  ;  and  this  mowing 
is  beft  done  when  the  water  is  in  them.  Let  the  weeds, 
leaves,  &c.  be  taken  out  and  put  in  heaps,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away  into  the  farm  yards  ;  examine  the  trenches, 
make  up  the  breaches,  &e.  take  particular  care  that 
the  water  only  dribbles  over  every  part  of  the  panes 
as  thin  as  pnlfildc,  this  being  the  warmell  lealon  of 
the  vear.  The  firft  watering  fliould  not  be  fullered  to 
laft  longer  than  two  or  three  days  before  it  is  fliifted 
oft  (and  if  the  fealon  be  wet,  perhaps  not  fo  long,  as 
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Culture  of  warmth  feems  to  he  the  great  eft  requifite  after  the  laud 
Grafs.  once  wet  to  affift  vegetation)  to  another  part  or  mea¬ 
dow  beat  out  by  the  cattle,  by  this  time  lit  to  take  it. 
Do  by  this  meadow  exactly  the  fame,  and  fo  by  a  third 
and  fourth,  if  as  many  meadows  belong  to  the  occupier. 
Obl'erve  at  all  times,  when  the  water  is  taken  out  of  a 
meadow,  to  draw  up  the  drain-fluice  hatches  as,  with¬ 
out  doing  that,  watering  is  an  injury.  By  the  time 
that  three  or  four  parts  are  thus  regularly  watered,  the 
firlt  will  have  an  after-math,  with  iuch  rich  and  beau¬ 
tiful  verdure  as  will  be  aftonifhing ;  and  both  quantity 
and  quality  will  be  beyond  conception  better  than  if 
the  lands  had  not  been  watered. 

“  Hence  w’e  fee  why  every-  perfon  lhould,  if  pollible, 
have  three  or  four  meadows  that  can  be  watered  •,  for 
here,  while  the  cattle  are  eating  the  firft,  the  fecond  is 
growing,  the  third  draining,  See.  and  the  fourth  under 
water.  In  this  manner  the  after-math  will  in  a  mild 
feafon  laft  till  Chriftmas.  A  real’onwas  given  why  the 
fpring-grafs  lhould  be  fed  only  by  lheep  or  calves  5  a 
reafon  equally  cogent  may  be  given,  why  the  after-grafs 
ought  not  to  be  fed  by  them,  becaufe  it  will  infallibly 
rot  them.  No  lheep  (fays  our  author),  except  thole 
which  are  juft  fat,  mull’  ever  be  fullered  even  for"  an 
hour  in  water  meadow's  except  in  the  lpring  of  the 
year ;  and  even  then  care  mull  be  taken  that  every  part 
of  the  meadows  have  been  well  w  atered,  and  that  they 
are  not  longer  kept  in  them  than  the  beginning  of  May. 
Although  at  prelcnt  it  is  unknown  what  is  the  occafion 
of  the  rot,  yet  certain  it  is,  that  even  half  an  hour’s  feed¬ 
ing  in  unhealthy  ground  has  often  proved  fatal.  After 
a  iliort  time  they  begin  to  lole  their  flelh,  grow  weaker 
and  weaker ;  the  bell  feeding  in  the  kingdom  cannot 
improve  them  after  they  once  fall  away  •,  and  when 
they  die,  animalcula  like  plaice  are  found  in  the  livers. 
Scarcely  any  ever  recover  from  a  flight  attack  5  but 
when  farther  advanced,  it  is  always  fatal.  Guard  by 
all  means  again  ft  keeping  the  water  too  long  upon  the 
meadow  in  warm  weather*,  it  will  very  foon  produce  a 
white  fubftance  like  cream,  which  is  prejudicial  to  the 
grafs,  and  fliows  that  it  has  been  too  long  upon  the 
ground  already.  If  it  be  permitted  to  remain  a  little 
longer,  a  thick  feum  will  fettle  upon  the  grafs,  of  the 
conlillence  of  glue,  and  as  tough  as  leather,  which  will 
quite  deftroy  it  wherever  it  is  fullered  to  be  produced. 
The  fame  bad  effects  leem  to  arife  from  rude  waters  j 
neither  can  the  feum  cafily  lie  got  oft’. 

Advantages  “  Rolling  meadows  in  the  lpring  of  the  year  is  an 
of  rolling  excellent  method.  It  lhould  be  done  after  Candlemas, 
meadows.  ^v])en  the  meadow  has  been  laid  dry  a  week.  It  lhould 
be  always  rolled  lengthwife  of  the  panes,  up  one  lide  of 
the  trench  and  down  the  other.  Rolling  alfo  contri¬ 
butes  much  to  the  grafs  being  cut  dole  to  the  furface 
when  mown,  which  is  no  fmall  advantage }  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  hillocks,  lpewings  of  worms,  ant-hills,  &c.  are  by 
this  means  preffed  clofe  to  the  ground,  which  would 
otherwife  obftrudl  the  feythe  and  take  off  its  edge  •,  and 
to  avoid  that  inconvenience,  the  workmen  always  mow 
aver  them.” 

As  a  water-meadow  has  with  fo  much  juflicc  been 
called  a  hot-bed  of  grafs,  and  as  the  practice  of  flood¬ 
ing  tends  fo  completely  to  ameliorate  the  pooreft  foils, 
and  to  extirpate  heath  and  all  coarfe  and  woody  plants, 
we  are  fatisfied  that  the  knowledge  of  it  cannot  be 
too  extenfivelv  diffufed,  or  too  minutely  inquired  into. 
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That  it  may  be  more  clearly  underftood,  therefore,  we  Culture  of 
fliall  here  give  a  llatement  of  the  mode  in  which  it_  is  _  Grafs, 
pradifed  in  Gloucefter flare,  as  explained  from  Mr '  V~~~J 

Wright’s  pamphlet,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  C  harles  Findlater,  Wa^ng 
in  a  letter  to  the  conductors  of  the  Farmer’s  Magazine,  explained 
“  Fig.  6.  rc-prefents  a  float-meadow  under  irrigation ;  bv  Mr  Find 
the  dark  {hading  reprefenting  the  water.  later- 

“  When  the  hatch  of  the  water  dam-dike  (marked  H)  plate  Xlt. 
is  lifted  up,  the  water  runs  in  the  natural  channel  of 
the  river  ;  when  the  hatch  is  flint,  as  reprefented  in  the 
figures,  the  natural  channel  is  laid  dry  below  it,  and 
the  water  runs  laterally  along  the  main-feeder,  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows,  and  is  from  it  diftributed  into 
the  floating-gutters  (g,g,g,g),  which  are  formed  along" 
the  crowns  of  the  ridges,  into  which  the  meadow  is 
arranged,  overflowing  on  both  fides  of  faid  gutters,  and 
running  down  the  tides  of  the  ridges  into  the  furrows 
or  drains  betwixt  the  ridges  (d,  d,  d,  d),  which  drains 
difeharge  it  into  the  main  drain,  whereby  it  is  returned 
into  its  natural  channel  at  the  foot  of  the  meadow. 

“  The  marks  (o  o,  or  A  A),  and  the  tufts,  in  the 
main-feeder  and  the  floating-gutters,  denote —  1  he  firft, 
obftrudlions  (made  by  final!  flakes,  or  fods,  or  flones) 
to  raife  the  water,  and  make  it  flow  over  from  the 
main-feeder  into  the  floating-gutters,  or  from  the  latter 
over  the  fides  of  the  ridges  ;  the  fccond,  nicks,  made  in 
their  fides,  with  a  fimilar  intention.  If,  however,  the 
main-feeder  and  floating-gutters  are  properly  conitruct- 
ed  at  their  firft  formation,  thefe  fupplementarv  aids  will 
be,  in  a  great  mealure,  unneceffary  :  For  the  main- 
feeder  ought,  at  its  entrance,  to  be  of  dimenlions  juft 
fufficient  to  admit  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  meadow  •,  and  gradually  to  contradt, 
its  lize  as  it  goes  along,  in  order  that  the  water,  for 
want  of  room,  may  be  forced  over  its  lide,  and  into  the 
floating-gutters :  thefe  lull  ought  to  be  formed  after  the 
fame  model,  that  the  .water  may,  by  their  primary  eon- 
flruftion,  overflow  their  fides,  through  their  whole 
courle.  That  as  little  as  poflible  of  the  furface  may  be 
unproductive,  a  fimilar  confirmation  fliould  be  adopted 
for  the  drains  5  they  ought  to  be  narrow  neareft  to  the 
main-feeder,  where  they  receive  little  water,  and  to 
diverge  as  they  approach  the  main-drain  5  which  laft 
is,  for  the  fame  reafon,  fimilarly  conflrudrted.  In  the 
plan,  this  mode  of  confirmation  is  made  obvious  to  the 
eye. 

“  The  meadow,  in  this  plate,  niuft  be  conceived  to 
lie  in  a  regular  and  very  gentle  Hope  from  the  main- 
feeder  to  the  main-drain. 

“  Fig.  4.  and  5.  prelcnt  a  view  of  the  ridges  cut 
acrofs  with  the  feeding-gutter  (g)  upon  their  crown, 
and  the  furrows,  or  difeharging  drains  (d,  d)  along 
their  fides.  Fig.  5.  fliows  the  lliape  (of  gradual  Hope)  ' 
into  which  they  ought  to  be  formed  at  firft,  were  it  not 
for  the  expence,  i.  e.  when  they  are  to  be  formed  out. 
of  grafs  fields,  preferring  the  grafs  fward.  Fig.  4.  rc- 
prefents  the  mode  in  which  they  may,  more  cheaply, 
though  more  roughly,  be  formed  at  firft  ;  when,  the 
depolitions  of  fediment  from  the  floating  water,  will 
gradually  fill  the  fliouldcrs  of  the  floating-gutters,  up 
to  the  dotted  line,  forming  the  ridge  into  the  lliape  of 
fig.  5. 

“  In  the  formation  of  the  meadow  (particularly  if  the 
declivity  is  very  fmall),  care  lhould  be  taken  to  lofe  as 
little  as  poflible  of  the  level  in  the  main-feeder,  and  in 
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Culture  of  tiie  floating  gutters  ;  in  order  that  the  greater  defcent 
Grafs,  may  be  given  to  the  water  down  the  Tides  of  the  ridges, 
1  1  *  from  the  floating-gutters  to  their  dilcharging  drains, 

that  the  water  may  float  over  the  ridges  iides  with  the 
more  rapidity,  and  in  the  more  quick  lucceflion. 

“  The  diilance  from  the  floating-gutter  to  the  dif- 
eharging-drain,  ought  not  to  be  lefs  than  four  yards, 
i.  e.  the  breadth  of  the  ridge  eight  yards  ;  nor"  more 
than  five  yards  and  a  half,  i.  e.  the  breadth  of  the  ridge 
eleven  yards. 

“  It  is  evident  from  the  plan,  that,  when  the  hatch 
(II)  is  lifted  up,  the  water  refumes  its  natural  channel, 
and  the  meadow  becomes  at  once  dry.  Its  figure  frees 
it  inftantly  of  all  furface  water.  If  any  of  it  is  wet  from 
Iprings,  thefe  mull  he  carried  off  by  under-draining:  for 
it  mull  be  thoroughly  drained  before  you  can  drown  it 
to  good  effedt. 

Fig.  7.  “  This  figure  reprefents  a  float-meadow,  where  the 

declivity  is  unequal,  and  which,  alfo,  is  too  large,  for 
the  command  of  water,  to  admit  of  being  floated  all  at 
once. 

“  In  this  meadow,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  ground  riles, 
from  the  natural  channel  of  the  river,  up  to  (F  1.), 
which  is  a  feeder,  with  its  floating-gutters  (g>g,g,  g)  S 
and  thence  defcends  to  the  hollow  (D  1.),  which  is  a 
drain  communicating  with  the  main-drain,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  water  from  the  leffer  drains  or  receiving 
furrows  (cl,  cl,  d).  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  ground  rifes 
again  from  the  hollow  (D  1.),  up  to  the  fecond  feeder 
(F  2.)  ;  and  thence  defcends  again  into  the  hollow, 
along  which  is  conducted  the  receiving-drain  (D  2.). 
The  remainder  of  the  meadow  is  fuppofed  to  lie  in  a  re¬ 
gular  Hope,  from  the  main-feeder  to  the  drain  laft  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  main-drain.  The  letter  (r)  marks  a 
very  fmall  rut,  made  with  a  fpade,  or  triangular  hoe, 
tor  conducting  water  to  places  upon  which  it  appears 
not  to  fcatter  regularly. 

“  The  hatch  upon  the  river’s  natural  channel,  and  that 
upon  the  feeder  (F  2.)  are  reprefented  as  Unit  ;  and, 
confequently  the  natural  channel,  together  with  that 
part  of  the  meadow  which  is  floated  from  the  feeder 
(F  2.),  as  dry.  The  hatches  upon  the  feeder  (F  1  ), 
and  upon  the  main-feeder,  are  reprefented  as  drawn  up; 
and,  confequently  the  two  parts  of  the  meadow',  floated 
from  them,  are  reprefented  as  under  water. 

Fig.  8.  “  This  reprefents  catch- meadow',  for  a  lleep  decli¬ 

vity,  or  fide  of  a  hill.  It  is  called  catch ,  becaufe, 
when  the  whole  is  watered  at  once,  the  water  float¬ 
ing  over  the  uppermofl  pitches  is  catched  in  the  float¬ 
ing-gutters,  which  dillribute  the  water  over  the  inferior 
pitches. 

“  The  lateral  horizontal  feeding-gutters,  which  fcatter 
the  water  over  the  firll  and  fecond  pitches,  are  repre- 
lented  as  flint  by  fods  or  Hones,  &.c.  (8)3  and  confe¬ 
quently  thefe  firfl  and  fecond  pitches  appear  dry  :  The 
whole  water  is  reprefented  as  palling  down  the  main- 
feeder  into  the  lowell  floating-gutter,  whence  it  floats 
the  low'ell  or  third  pitch  3  and  is  received  into  the  drain 
at  the  foot  of  the  meadow,  to  be  returned  by  it  into 
the  natural  channel. 

“  When  the  whole  is  to  be  floated  at  once,  the  ob- 
ftru6tions  (8)  are  taken  from  the  lateral  floating-gutters: 
obflruclions,  mean  time,  are  placed  in  the  main-feeder, 
immediately  under  the  floating-gutters,  to  force  the 
waiter  into  faid  gutters. 
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“  N.  B.  In  obftructing  the  main-feeder,  care  mufl  be  Rotation  of 
taken  not  to  obftruft  it  entirely,  but  to  allow  always  Crops, 
a  part  of  the  water  it  contains  to  efcape  in  it  to  the "V  ' 
lower  pitches  3  for,  fuppofing  the  main-feeder  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  lliut  under  the  feeding-gutter  (g  1.),  fo  that  the 
whole  water  was  made  to  run  over  the  firll  pitch,  from 
laid  gutter  and  the  horizontal  part  of  the  main-drain, 
the  water  filtrated  through  the  grafs  of  the  firll  pitch, 
would  be  lo  very  much  deprived  of  its  fertilizing  quali¬ 
ties,  as  to  be  incapable  of  communicating  almoll  anv 
perceptible  benefit  to  the  pitches  lying  below'.  Water 
lo  filtrated,  is  called  technically  vjed  water ;  and  is 
elleemed  next  to  ufelefs  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  the  grafs 
nearell  the  floating-gutters  is  moll  abundant,  and  of 
bell  quality,  in  all  kinds  of  meadow. 

“  The  proper  breadth  of  the  pitches  of  catch-meadow, 
from  gutter  to  gutter,  does  not  feem  well  determined  3 
they  ought,  probably,  not  to  he  much  broader  than 
the  diilance  from  the  floating-gutter  to  the  receiving 
drain  in  float-meadow,  i.  e.  from  four  to  five  or  fix 
yards. — Catch-meadow  is  not  fo  much  prized  as  float- 
meadow. 

“  In  the  conftrudtion  of  the  float-meadow's,  the  float¬ 
ing  gutters  die  away  to  nothing  before  they  meet  the 
main-drain;  the  water  from  the  end  of  the  gutter  finding 
its  way  over  the  intervening  fpace,  or  being  affilled  in 
fcattering  by  fmall  ruts  marked  (r).  The  receiving- 
drains  fliould,  for  like  reafon,  not  be  commenced  till 
within  half  a  ridge  breadth  of  the  main-feeder.” 

It  is  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the  lafl  of  thefe 
modes  of  flooding,  called  catch-meadow ,  that  although 
lands  thus  watered  do  not  become  equal  to  more  level 
grounds  fnbjerted  to  the  fame  procefs,  or  float-meadow, 
yet  that  the  improvement  of  them  is  perhaps  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  lands  in  their  original 
Hate  3  for,  in  this  way,  lands  upon  the  declivity  of 
hills,  which  once  produced  next  to  nothing,  are  enabled 
to  bear  a  confiderable  crop  of  valuable  grafs.  As  llreams 
of  water  are  in  high  countries  frequently  found  defend¬ 
ing  from  very  lofty  fituations,  and  as  in  thefe  cafes  the 
expence  of  forming  catch-meadow  is  very  trifling,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  of  the  moll  extenlive  utility. 

Sect.  V.  Rotation  of  Crops . 
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No  branch  of  hufbandry  requires  more  Ikill  and  fa- Rotation 
gacity  than  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  fo  as  to  keep  the  crops, 
ground  always  in  heart,  and  yet  to  draw  out  of  it  the 
greatell  profit  polfible.  Some  plants  rob  the  foil,  others 
are  gentle  to  it  :  fome  bind,  others  loofen.  The  nice 
point  is,  to  intermix  crops,  fo  as  to  make  the  greatell 
profit  confiilently  with  keeping  the  ground  in  trim.  In 
that  view,  the  nature  of  the  plants  employed  in  huf¬ 
bandry  mull  he  accurately  examined. 

The  difference  between  culmiferous  and  leguminous  Cubnife- 
plants,  is  occafionally  mentioned  above.  With  re-  rous  and  le- 
ipect  to  the  prefent  fubjeft,  a  clofer  inlpection  is  necef- ^'^‘|uous 
fary.  Culmiferous  plants,  having  fmall  leaves  and  few*  U  ' 
in  number,  depend  niollly  on  the  foil  for  nourifliment 
and  little  on  the  air.  During  the  ripening  of  the  feed, 
they  draw  probably  their  whole  nourifliment  from  the 
foil  3  as  the  leaves  by  this  time,  being  dry  and  wither¬ 
ed,  muff  have  loft  their  power  of  drawing  nourifliment 
from  the  air.  Now,  as  culmiferous  plants  are  chiefly 
cultivated  for  their  feed,  and  are  not  cut  down  till  th« 
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Kotatiou  of  feed  be  fully  ripe,  they  may  be  pronounced  all  of  them 
Crops,  to  be  robbers,  fome  more  lome  lefs.  But  fuck  plants, 
'r~~  ‘  while  young,  are  all  leaves  ;  and  in  that  flate  draw 
molt  of  their  nourifhment  from  the  air.  Hence  it  is, 
that  where  cut  green  for  food  to  cattle,  a  culmiferous 
crop  is  far  front  being  a  robber.  A  hay-crop  accor¬ 
dingly,  even  where  it  confifls  mollly  of  rye-grafs,  is  not 
a  robber,  provided  it  be  cut  before  the  feed  is  formed  ; 
which  at  any  rate  it  ought  to  be,  if  one  would  have 
hay  in  perfedlion.  And  the  foggage,  excluding  the 
froll  by  covering  the  ground,  keeps  the  roots  warm.  A 
leguminous  plant,  by  its  broad  leaves,  draws  much  of 
its  nourifhment  from  the  air.  A  cabbage,  which  has 
very  broad  leaves,  and  a  multitude  of  them,  owes  its 
growth  more  to  the  air  than  to  the  foil.  One  fadl  is 
certain,  that  a  cabbage  cut  and  hung  up  in  a  damp 
place,  prel'erves  its  verdure  longer  than  other  plants. 
At  the  fame  time  a  feed  is  that  part  of  a  plant  which 
requires  the  moll  nourifhment  ^  and  for  that  nourilh- 
ment  a  culmiferous  plant  mull  be  indebted  entirely  to 
the  foil.  A  leguminous  crop,  on  the  contrary,  when 
cut  green  for  food,  mull  be  very  gentle  to  the  ground. 
Peafe  and  beans  are  leguminous  plants  ;  but  being  cul¬ 
tivated  for  feed,  they  l’eem  to  occupy  a  middle  llation  : 
their  feed  makes  them  more  fevere  than  other  legumi¬ 
nous  crops  cut  green  ;  their  leaves,  which  grow  till 
reaping,  make  them  lefs  fevere  than  a  culmiferous  plant 
left  to  ripen. 

Tliefe  plants  are  diflinguifhed  no  lefs  remarkably  by 
the  following  circumllance.  All  the  feeds  of  a  culmi¬ 
ferous  plant  ripen  at  the  fame  time.  As  loon  as  they 
begin  to  form,  the  plant  becomes  flationary,  the  leaves 
wither,  the  roots  ccafe  to  puih,  and  the  plant,  when 
cut  down,  is  blanched  and  faplefs.  The  feeds  of  a  le¬ 
guminous  plant  are  formed  l'ucceflively  :  flowers  and 
fruit  appear  at  the  fame  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
plant.  This  plant  accordingly  is  continually  growing 
«md  pulhing  its  roots.  Hence  the  value  of  bean  or 
peafe  llraw  above  that  of  wheat  or  oats  :  the  latter  is 
withered  and  dry  when  the  crop  is  cut  ;  the  former 
green  and  fucculent.  The  difference,  therefore,  with 
refpedt  to  the  foil,  between  a  culmiferous  and  a  le¬ 
guminous  crop,  is  great.  The  latter  growing  till  cut 
down,  keeps  the  ground  in  conllant  motion,  and  leaves 
it  to  the  plough  loofe  and  mellow.  The  former  gives 
over  growing  long  before  reaping  •,  and  the  ground, 
by  want  of  motion,  turns  compadt  and  hard.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Dew  falling  on  a  culmiferous  crop  after  the 
ground  begins  to  harden,  rells  on  the  furface,  and  is 
fucked  up  by  the  next  fun.  Dew  that  falls  on  a  legu¬ 
minous  crop,  is  lliaded  from  the  fun  by  the  bx-oad 
leaves,  and  finks  at  leifure  into  the  ground.  The 
ground  accordingly,  after  a  culmiferous  crop,  is  not 
only  hard,  but  dry  :  after  a  leguminous  crop,  it  is  not 
only  loofe,  but  loft  and  undluous. 

Of  all  culmifci’ous  plants,  wheat  is  the  moil  fevci’e, 
by  the  long  time  it  occupies  the  ground  without  ad¬ 
mitting  a  plough.  And  as  the  grain  is  heavier  than 
that  of  barley  or  oats,  it  probably  inquires  more  nou¬ 
rifhment  than  either.  It  is  obferved  above,  that  as 
peafe  and  beans  draw  part  of  their  nourilhment  from 
the  air- by  their  green  leaves  while  allowed  to  Hand, 
they  draw  the  lefs  from  the  ground  )  and  by  their  con- 
-llant  growing  they  leave  it  in  good  condition  for  fub- 
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fequent  crops.  In  both  refpedls  they  are  preferable  to  Rotation  of 
any  culmiferous  crop. 

Culmiferous  crops,  as  obferved  above-,  are  not  rob- 
bers  when  cut  green  :  the  foil,  far  from  hardening,  is 
kept  in  conllant  motion  by  the  pulhing  of  the  roots, 
and  is  left  more  tender  than  if  it  had  been  left  at  reft 
without  any  bearing  ci’op. 

Bulbous-rooted  plants  are  above  all  fuccefsful  in  di¬ 
viding  and  pulverizing  the  foil.  Potato-roots  grow 
fix,  eight,  or  ten  inches  under  the  furface  j  and,  by 
their  fize  and  number,  they  divide  and  pulverize  the 
foil  better  than  can  be  done  by  the  plough  5  confequent1- 
ly,  whatever  be  the  natural  colour  of  the  foil,  it  is 
black  when  a  potato-crop  is  taken  up.  The  potato, 
howevei-,  with  refpect  to  its  quality  of  dividing  the 
foil,  mull  yield  to  a  carrot  or  parfnip  j  which  are  lai-ge 
i-oots,  and  pierce  often  to  the  depth  of  18  inches. 

The  turnip,  by  its  tap-root,  divides  the  foil  more  than 
can  be  done  by  a  fibrous  rooted  plant  •,  but  as  its  bul¬ 
bous  root  grows  mollly  above  ground,  it  divides  the 
foil  lefs  than  the  potato,  the  carrot,  or  the  parfnip. 

Bed  clover,  in  that  refpedl,  may  be  put  in  the  fame 
clafs  with  turnip. 

Whether  potatoes  or  turnip  be  the  more  gentle  crop, 
appears  a  puzzling  queflion.  The  former  bears  feed., 
and  probably  draws  more  nourilhment  from  the  foil 
than  the  latter,  when  cut  green.  On  the  other  hand* 
potatoes  divide  the  foil  more  than  turnip,  and  leave  it 
more  loofe  and  friable.  It  appears  no  lefs  puzzling, 
to  determiue  between  cabbage  and  turnip  5  the  former 
draxvs  more  of  its  nourifhment  from  the  air,  the  latter 
leaves  the  foil  more  free  and  open. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  is  what  follows  :  Culmi¬ 
ferous  plants  are  robbers  ;  lome  more,  lome  Ids  :  they 
at  the  fame  time  bind  the  loil -,  iome  more,  fome  Ids. 
Leguminous  plants  in  both  rclpec'ts  are  oppolite :  it 
any  of  them  rob  the  foil,  it  is  in  a  very  flight  degree  3 
and  all  of  them  without  exception  looien  the  loil.  A 
culmiferous  crop,  howeVer,  is  generally  the  more  pro¬ 
fitable  :  but  few  foils  can  long  bear  the  burden  of  fuch 
crops,  unlel’s  relieved  by  interjedled  leguminous  crops. 

Thefe,  on  the  other  hand,  without  a  mixture  of  cul- 
miferous  crops,  would  loon  render  the  loil  too  lode. 

Thefe  preliminaries  will  carry  the  farmer  fome  length 
in  directing  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  Where  dung, 
lime,  or  other  manure,  can  be  procured  in  plenty  to 
recruit  the  foil  after  fevere  cropping,  no  l’otation  is 
more  profitable  or  proper  in  a  flrong  foil,  than  wheat, 
peafe  or  beans,  barley,  oats,  fallow.  The  whole  farm 
may  be  brought  under  this  x-otation,  except  fo  far  as 
hay  is  wanted.  But  as  fuch  command  ol  manui’e  i* 
raie,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  determine  what  fliould 
be  the  rotation  when  no  manure  can  be  procured  but 
the  dung  collected  in  the  farm.  Confidcring  that  cul¬ 
miferous  crops  are  the  more  pi-ofitable  in  rich  land,  it 
would  be  proper  to  make  them  more  frequent  than  the 
other  kind.  But  as  there  are  few  foils  in  Scotland  that 
will  admit  fuch  frequent  culmiferous  cx-ops  without  buf¬ 
fering,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  al¬ 
ternate  crops,  culmifcious  and  leguminous  ought  to 
form  the  rotation.  Nor  ai-e  thei-e  many  foils  that  will 
Hand  good,  even  with  this  favourable  rotation,  un- 
lefs  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  pafluring  a  few 
years.  If  fuch  extended  rotation  be  artfully  carried 
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Rotation  ofon,  crops  without  end  may  be  obtained  in  a  tolerable 
Crops.  good  foil,  without  any  manure  but  what  is  produced  in 
v  the  farm. 

It  is  icarce  neceflary  to  be  mentioned,  being  known 
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of  foil  con-  to  ever>'  farmer,  that  clay  anfwers  bell  for  wheat, 
fidered,  moift  clay  for  beans,  loam  for  barley  and  peale,  light 
with  re-  foil  for  turnip,  fandy  foil  for  rye  and  buck-wheat  ;  and 
gard.to  l,'e  that  oats  thrive  better  in  coarfe  foil  than  any  other 
crops.  grain.  iNow,  in  directing  a  rotation,  it  is  not  lutn- 
cient  that  a  culmiferous  crop  be  always  fucceeded  by 
leguminous  :  attention  mult  alio  lie  given,  that  no  crop 
be  introduced  that  is  unfit  for  the  foil.  Wheat,  being 
a  great  binder,  requires  more  than  any  other  crop  a 
leguminous  crop  to  follow.  But  every  fucli  crop  is 
not  proper  :  potatoes  are  the  greatell  openers  of  foil ; 
but  they  are  improper  in  a  wheat  foil.  Neither  will 
turnip  anfwer,  becaufe  it  requires  a  light  foil.  A  very 
loole  toil,  after  a  crop  of  rye,  requires  rve-grafs  to  hind 
it,  or  the  treading  of  cattle  in  pafturing  :  but  to  bind 
the  foil,  wheat  mull  not  be  ventured ;  for  it  fucceeds 
ill  in  loole  foil. 

Another  confideration  of  moment  in  directing  the 
rotation  is,  to  avoid  crops  that  encourage  weeds.  Peafe 
is  the  fitteft  of  all  crops  lor  fucceediug  to  wheat,  be¬ 
caufe  it  renders  the  ground  loofe  and  mellow,  and  the 
fame  foil  agrees  with  both.  But  beware  of  peafe,  un- 
lels  the  foil  be  left  by  the  wheat  perfectly  free  of  weeds ; 
becaufe  peafe,  if  not  an  extraordinary  crop,  folder 
weeds.  Barley  may  be  ventured  after  wheat,  if  the 
farmer  be  unw  illing  to  lofe  a  crop.  It  is  indeed  a  rob¬ 
ber  ;  better,  however,  any  crop,  than  run  the  hazard  of 
poifoning  the  foil  with  weeds.  But  to  prevent  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  barley  after  wheat,  the  land  ought  to  be  fal¬ 
lowed  before  the  wheat  :  it  cleans  the  ground  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  makes  peafe  a  fecure  crop  after  wheat.  And 
after  a  good  crop  of  peale,  barley  never  fails.  A  horle- 
hoed  crop  of  turnip  is  equal  to  a  fallow  for  rooting  out 
weeds  ;  but  turnip  docs  not  fuit  land  that  is  proper  for 
wheat.  Cabbage  does  well  in  wheat  foil  ;  and  a  horfe* 
hoed  crop  of  cabbage,  which  eradicates  weeds,  is  a 
good  preparation  for  wheat  to  he  fucceeded  by  peafe  ; 
and  a  crop  of  beans,  diligently  hand-hoed,  is  in  that  view 
little  inferior.  As  red  clover  requires  the  ground  to  be 
perfectly  clean,  a  good  crop  of  it  infures  wheat,  and 
next  peafe.  In  loam,  a  drilled  crop  of  turnip  or  pota¬ 
toes  prepares  the  ground,  equal  to  a  fallow’,  for  the  fame 
fuccelfion. 

Another  rule  is,  to  avoid  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
fame  fpecies  ;  for  to  produce  good  crops,  change  of  fpe- 
cies  is  no  lefs  necelfarv  than  change  of  feed.  The  fame 
fpecies  returning  every  fecond  or  third  year,  will  infal¬ 
libly  degenerate,  and  be  a  fcanty  crop.  This  is  remark¬ 
ably  the  cafe  of  red  clover.  Nor  will  our  fields  bear 
pleafantly  perpetual  crops  of  wheat  after  fallow,  which 
is  the  practice  of  fome  Englifh  farmers. 

Hitherto  of  rotation  in  the  fame  field.  W  e  add  one 
rule  concerning  rotation  in  different  fields  ;  which  is,  to 
avoid  crowding  crops  one  after  another  in  point  of  time  ; 
hut  to  clioofe  fuch  as  admit  intervals  fufficient  for  lei- 
inrely  drefling,  which  gives  opportunity  to  manage  all 
with  the  fame  hands,  and  with  the  fame  cattle  ;  forex- 
ample,  beans  in  January  or  February,  peafe  and  oats  in 
March,  barley  and  potatoes  in  April,  tnrnip  in  June  or 
July,  wheat  and  rye  in  Otftober. 

I  or  illuftrating  the  forcuoinc  rules,  a  few  inftanccs 
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of  exceptionable  rotations  will  not  be  thought  anufs.  Rotation  of 
The  following  is  an  ufual  rotation  in  Norfolk.  Firft,  Crops, 
wheat  after  red  clover.  Second,  barley.  Third,  tur-  * 


nip.  Fourth,  barley  with  red  clover.  Fifth,  clover  j’xcT>pLoB- 
cut  for  hay.  Sixth,  a  iecond  year’s  crop  of  clover,  ai>]e  rota. 
commonly  paftured.  Dung  is  given  to  the  wheat  andtions. 
turnip. — Againft  this  rotation  feveral  objections  lie. 

Barley  after  w'heat  is  improper.  The  two  crops  of  bar¬ 
ley  are  too  near  together.  The  fecond  crop  of  clover 
nuift  be  very  bad,  if  pafturing  be  the  beft  way  of  con- 
iuming  it ;  and  if  bad,  it  is  a  great  encourager  of 
weeds.  But  the  ftrongeft  objection  is,  that  red  clover 
repeated  lo  frequently  in  the  fame  field  cannot  fail  to 
degenerate  ;  and  of  this  the  Norfolk  farmers  begin  to  be 
fenfible.  Salton  in  Eaft  Lothian  is  a  clay  foil  :  and  the 
rotation  there  ulually  has  been  wheat  after  fallow’  and 
dung.  Second,  barley  after  two  ploughings  ;  the  one 
before  winter,  the  other  immediately  before  the  feed  is 
fown.  Third,  oats.  Fourth,  peale.  Fifth,  barley.  Sixth, 
oats  ;  and  then  fallow.  This  rotation  confifts  chiefly 
of  robbing  crops.  Peafe  are  the  only  leguminous  > 
crop,  which,  even  with  the  fallow,  is  not  fufficient  to 
looien  a  ft  ill  loil.  But  the  foil  is  good,  which  in  fome 
mealure  hides  the  badnefs  of  the  rotation.  About 
Seaton,  and  all  the  way  from  Prefton  to  Gosford,  the 
ground  is  ftill  more  feverely  handled  :  wheat  after  fal¬ 
low  and  dung,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  w’heat,  barley,  oats, 
and  then  another  fallow’.  The  foil  is  excellent  and 
it  ought  indeed  to  be  fo,  to  fupport  many  rounds  of 
fucli  cropping.  . 

In  the  pariflies  of  Tranent,  Aberlady,  Dirleton, 
North-Berwick,  and  Athelftoneford,  the  following  ro¬ 
tations  were  lormerly  univerfal,  and  to  this  day  are  much 
more  frequent  than  any  other  mode. 

1.  After  fallow’  and  dung,  wheat,  barlev,  oats,  peale 
and  beans,  barley,  oats,  wheat. 

2.  After  fallow’  and  dung,  barley,  oats,  peafe  and 
beans,  w’heat,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  wheat. 

3.  After  fallow  and  dung,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  barley, 
oats,  wheat. 

4.  After  fallow  and  dung,  barley,  oats,  beans,  wheat, 
peafe,  barley,  oats. 

In  the  feveral  Tours  that  are  publiffied  by  Young,  are 
found,  in  the  beft  counties  of  England,  examples  with¬ 
out  end,  of  rotations  no  lefs  exceptionable  than  many  of 
thofe  mentioned. 

Where  a  field  is  laid  down  for  pafture  in  order  to  be  Fields  not 
recruited,  it  is  commonly  left  in  that  Hate  many  years;  to  be  kept 
for  it  is  the  univerfal  opinion,  that  the  longer  it  lies,  to°  ,on?  ** 
the  richer  it  becomes  for  bearing  corn.  This  may  bc^a^urt‘ 
true  ;  but  in  order  to  determine  the  mode  of  cropping, 
the  important  point  is,  what  upon  the  whole  is  die 
moll  profitable  rotation  ;  not  what  may  produce  luxu¬ 
riant  crops  at  a  dillant  period.  Upon  that  point  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  the  farmer  who  keeps  a  field  in 
pafture  beyond  a  certain  time,  loles  every  year  confi- 
derably ;  and  that  a  few  luxuriant  crops  of  corn,  after 
20  years  of  pafture,  and  ftill  more  after  30,  will  not 
make  up  the  lofs. 

Pafture-grafs,  while  young,  maintains  many  animals  ; 
and  the  field  is  greatly  recruited  by  what  they  drop ; 
it  is  even  recruited  by  hay  crops,  provided  the  grafs  be 
cut  before  feeding.  But  as  old  grafs  yields  little  pro¬ 
fit,  the  field  ought  to  be  taken  up  for  corn  when  the 
pafture  begins  to  fail ;  an  d  after  a  few  crops,  it  ought 
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Rotation  of  to  be  laid  down  again  with  grafs  feeds.  Seduced  by  a 
Crops,  chimerical  notion,  that  a  field,  by  frequent  corn  crops, 
w  is  fatigued,  and  requires  reft  like  a  labouring  man  or 
animal,  careful  farmers  give  long  reft  to  their  fields  by 
pafture,  never  adverting  that  it  affords  little  profit.  It 
ought  to  be  their  ftudy,  to  improve  their  foil,  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  free,  and  alfo  retentive  of  moifture.  If  they  ac- 
eomplifti  thefe  ends,  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  exliauft- 
4--  ing  the  foil  by  cropping. 

Examples  W  here  a  farmer  has  accefs  to  no  manure  but  what 

of  rotations.  },[s  0Wn  production,  the  cafe  under  confideration, 

there  are  various  rotations  of  crops,  all  of  them  good, 
though  perhaps  not  equally  fo.  We  fliall  begin  with 
two  examples,  one  in  clay  and  one  in  free  foil,  each  of 
the  farms  90  acres.  Six  acres  are  to  be  inclofed  for  a 
kitchen  garden,  in  which  there  muft  be  annually  a  crop 
of  red  clover,  for  fummer  food  to  the  working  cattle. 
As  there  are  annually  12  acres  in  hay,  and  12  in  paf¬ 
ture,  a  fingle  plough  with  good  cattle  will  be  fuflicient 
to  command  the  remaining  60  acres. 


1800. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Pafture. 


When  the  rotation  is  completed,  the  feventh  inclo- 
fure,  having  been  fix  years  in  pafture,  is  ready  to  be 
taken  up  for  a  rotation  of  crops,  which  begins  with 
oats  in  the  year  1801,  and  proceeds  as  in  the  fixth  in- 
clofure.  In  the  fame  year  1801  the  fifth  inclofure  is 
made  pafture,  for  which  it  is  prepared  by  lowing  pa- 
fture-grafs  feeds  with  the  barley  of  the  year  1 800.  And 
in  this  manner  may  the  rotation  be  carried  on  without 
ond.  Here  the  labour  is  equally  diftributed-,  and  there 
is  no  hurry  nor  confufion.  But  the  chief  property  of 
this  rotation  is,  that  two  culmiferous  or  white-corn 
crops  are  never  found  together :  by  a  due  mixture  of 
crops,  the  foil  is  preferved  in  good  heart  without  any 
adventitious  manure.  At  the  fame  time,  the  land  is 
always  producing  plentiful  crops  :  neither  hay  nor  pa¬ 
fture  get  time  to  degenerate.  The  whole  dung  is  laid 
upon  the  fallow. 

Every  farm  that  takes  a  grafs  crop  into  the  rota¬ 
tion  muft  be  inclofed,  which  is  peculiarly  neceffarv  in 
a  clay  foil,  as  nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  clay  than 
poaching. 


Rotation  in  a  clay  foil. 

c 

^Pi- 

1796. 

1797. 

1798. 

1799.- 

I. 

Fallow. 

W  heat. 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

2. 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

Barley-. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

3- 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

4- 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

5- 

Hay. 

Oats. 

F  low 

Wheat. 

Peafe. 

6. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat 

Peafe. 

Barley. 

7- 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

Pafture. 

1. 

2. 
3- 

4. 

5- 

6. 


Rotation  in  a  free  foil. 


*795- 

Turnip. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Pafture 


1796. 

T  797- 

1798. 

1 799* 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

F  low. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Turnip. 

Fallow-. 

Wheat. 

Turnip. 

Barley.  1 

Wheat. 

Turnip. 

Barley. 

Hay.  ! 

Turnip. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats.  1 

Pafture.  Pafture.  Pafture. 

Pafture.! 

1800. 

Wheat. 

Turnip. 

Barley. 


L  T  U  R  E.  Pra&ice. 

For  the  next  rotation,  the  feventh  inclofure  is  taken  Rotation  of 
up  for  corn,  beginning  with  an  oat  crop,  and  proceed-  Crops, 
ing  in  the  order  of  the  fourth  inclofure }  in  place  of 
which,  the  third  inclofure  is  laid  down  for  pafture  by 
fowing  pafture-graffes  with  the  laft  crop  in  that  inclo¬ 
fure,  being  barley.  This  rotation  has  all  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  the  former.  Here  the  dung  is  employed  on  the 
turnip  crop. 

We  proceed  to  confider  what  rotation  is  proper  for 
carfe  clay.  The  farm  we  propofe  confifts  of  73  acres. 

Nine  are  to  be  inclofed  for  a  kitchen  garden,  affording 
plenty  of  red  clover  to  be  cut  green  for  the  farm  cattle. 

The  remaining  64  acres  are  divided  into  four  inclofures, 

1 6  acres  each,  to  be  cropped  as  in  the  following  table. 


1798. 


Inclof. 

795- 

1796- 

1 797- 

1. 

Beans. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

2. 

Barley. 

Hay. 

Oats. 

3- 

Hay. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

4- 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Barley. 

Hay. 


Here  the  dung  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  barley. 

Many  other  rotations  may  be  contrived,  keeping  to 
the  rules  above  laid  down.  Fallow,  for  example,  wheat, 
peafe  and  beans,  barley,  cabbage,  oats,  for  clay.  Here 
dung  muft  be  given  both  to  the  wheat  and  cabbage. 
For  free  foil,  drilled  turnip,  barley,  red  clover,  wheat 
upon  a  fingle  furrow,  drilled  potatoes,  oats.  Both  the 
turnip  and  potatoes  muft  have  dung.  Another  for  free 
foil :  turnip  drilled  and  dunged,  red  clover,  wheat  on 
a  fingle  furrow  with  dung,  peafe,  barley,  potatoes,  oats. 
The  following  rotation  has  proved  fuccefsful  in  a  foil 
proper  for  w-heat.  1.  Oats  with  red  clover,  after  fal¬ 
low'  without  dung.  2.  Hay.  The  clover  ftubble  dung¬ 
ed,  and  w-heat  fown  the  end  of  October  with  a  fingle 
furrow.  3.  Wheat.  4.  Peafe.  5.  Barley.  Fallow 
again.  Oats  are  taken  the  firft  crop,  to  fave  the  dung 
for  the  wheat.  Oats  always  thrive  on  a  fallow,  though 
without  dung,  which  is  not  the  cafe  of  barley.  But 
barley  feldom  fails  after  peafe.  In  ftrong  clay  foil,  the 
following  rotation  anfwers.  1.  W  heat  after  fallow  and 
dung.  2.  Beans  fown  under  furrow  as  early  as  pofli- 
ble.  Above  the  beans,  fow  peafe  end  of  March,  half 
a  boll  per  acre,  and  harrow  them  in.  The  two  grains 
will  ripen  at  the  lame  time.  3.  Oats  or  barley  on  a 
•winter  furrow  with  grafs-feeds.  4.  Hay  for  one  year 
or  two  ;  the  fecond  growth  paftured.  Lay  what  dung 
can  be  fpared  on  the  hay-ftubble,  and  fow  wheat  with  a 
fingle  furrow.  5.  Wheat.  6.  Beans  or  peafe.  7.  Oats. 
Fallow  again. 

In  addition  to  thefe,  we  fliall  here  ftate  from  the 
Agricultural  Survey  of  Yorkfhire,  an  example  of  a  ro¬ 
tation  ufed  in  that  county  upon  a  marfli-land  farm  con- 
fifting  of  432  acres  of  arable  land,  in  which  a  very 
great  number  of  hands  and  horfes  appear  to  have  been 
employed,  but  in  which  very  valuable  products  are 
reared.  “  The  foil,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  grown,  is  a  good  warp  5  the  other  part  on 
which  potatoes  are  alfo  cultivated,  a  mixture  of  warp 
and  land  :  the  remainder  of  the  land,  clay,  with  a  fmall 
portion  of  warp,  but  too  ftrong  to  grow  potatoes,  ex¬ 
cept  about  70  acres,  which  is  tolerably  good  potato- 

land, 
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Reaping  land,  but  at  too  great  a  defiance  from  the  river.  Grafs 


and  Hay. 


nnd  Storing  land  only  fufficient  to  keep  two  milch  cows,  and  horfes 
up  Corn  necefTary  for  working  the  farm  :  69  acres  of  the  heft 
warp  land  divided  into  three  equal  parts ;  1.  fallow, 
with  from  16  to  20  loads  of  manure  per  acre1,  let  it 
with  potatoes j  after,  fow  wheat  5  and  then  fallow 
again  :  three  acres  of  the  fame  kind  of  land  that  is 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  fparrows  when  fown  with 
corn,  is  fet  with  potatoes  every  year  with  about  10 
loads  of  manure  per  acre  each  year :  84  acres  of  the 
lighter  land  is  divided  in  the  fame  manner,  one-third 
fallow,  with  10  loads  of  manure  per  acre  }  fet  potatoes 
and  then  fow  wheat,  and  fallow  again :  42  acres  of 
land,  lately  an  old  pailure,  divided  into  three  parts  : 
one-third  flax,  then  fown  with  rape,  and  after  they 
come  ofl,  plough  and  harrow  the  land  three  or  four 
times,  and  lay  upon  it  about  20  loads  of  manure  per 
acre,  which  will  make  it  in  great  condition  j  after 
which  let  potatoes,  then  fow  flax  again,  and  rape  af¬ 
ter:  150  acres  divided  into  three  parts  -,  1.  fallow ; 
2.  wheat ;  3.  beans,  drilled  at  9  inches  difiance,  hand- 
hoed  twice  at  6s.  per  acre  ;  fallow  again,  &c. :  80 
acres  of  land  that  was  lately  in  old  gral's,  divided  into 
four  parts  5  fallow,  wheat,  beans  drilled, .  and  oats  ; 
then  fallow  again,  &c.  The  remaining  four  acres 
thrown  to  any  of  the  crops  that  are  likely  to  fail. 
Kent  25s.  per  acre ;  affeffments  5s.  acre. 


Dijh'ibution  of  crops  for  1795. 


Acres. 

Wheat,  -  -  1 21 

Beans,  70 

Oats,  -  -  20 

Flax,  -  -  14 

Rape,  -  -  14 

Potatoes,  -  68 

Fallow,  -  -  1 21 

To  be  thrown  where  a 
crop  is  likely  to  fail,  4 


Average  Produce  of  an  Acre, 
from  3  to  5  quarters, 
from  3  to  6  quarters, 
from  6  to  10  quarters, 
from  45  to  55  Hones, 
from  3  to  5  quarters, 
from  60  to  ioo  facks. 
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“  Servants,  Horfes,  and  C'oivs,  kept  upon  the  Farm. 

4  Houfe  fervants, 

16  Labourers, 

26  Horfes, 

2  Milch  cows. 

“  The  above  is  an  account  of  a  farm  belonging  to 
one  of  the  beft  managers  of  marfh-land.  We  mufl  ob- 
ierve  he  fallows  his  land  very  often  j  yet  he  is  well  paid 
by  his  lupcrior  crops.  The  lafl  year  (1795)  he  had 
100  facks  per  acre  off  moft  of  his  potato-land  ;  and  fold 
them  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  lack  of  14  pecks.  All  their 
corn  is  fold  by  the  quarter  of  eight  Winchcfier  bufhels, 
though  I  believe  their  meafure  rather  overruns.” 


Sect.  VI.  Of  Reaping  Corn  and  Hay  Crops, 
Storing  them  up  for  Ufe. 


and 
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Of  ripenefs. 


Culmiferous  plants  are  ripe  when  the  Hem  is  to¬ 
tally  white  :  they  arc  not  fully  ripe  if  any  green  firt  aks 
remain.  Some  farmers  are  of  opinion,  that  wheat  ought 
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to  be  cut  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  Their  rcafons  are,  Reaping 
firfi,  that  ripe  wheat  is  apt  to  fliake ;  and  next,  that  and  Storing 
the  flour  is  not  fo  good.  With  refpect  to  the  laft,  it  is  UP  Com 
contrary  to  nature,  that  any  feed  can  be  better  in  an  ,ami  Ha}  ■ 
unripe  fiate  than  wrhen  brought  to  perfection  j  nor 
will  it  be  found  fo  upon  trial.  With  refpect  to  the 
firft,  wheat,  at  the  point  of  perfection,  is  not  more  apt 
to  ihake  than  for  l'ome  days  before  :  the  hufk  begins 
not  to  open  till  after  the  feed  is  fully  ripe  ;  and  then 
the  fuft'ering  the  crop  to  Hand  becomes  ticklilli  ;  after 
the  minute  of  ripening,  it  lliould  be  cut  down  in  an 
iullant,  if  poffible. 

This  leads  to  the  hands  that  are  commonly  engaged  Of  reapers, 
to  cut  down  corn.  In  Scotland,  the  univerfal  practice 
was,  to  provide  a  number  of  hands  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  crop,  without  regard  to  the  time  of 
ripening.  By  this  method,  the  reapers  were  often  idle 
for  want  of  work  ;  and,  what  is  much  worfe,  they  had 
often  more  work  than  they  could  overtake,  and  ripe 
fields  were  laid  open  to  fhaking  winds.  The  Lothians 
have  long  enjoyed  weekly  markets  for  reapers,  where  a 
farmer  can  provide  himfelf  with  the  number  he  wants  ; 
and  this  practice  is  creeping  into  neighbouring  fhires. 

Where  there  is  no  opportunity  of  i'ucli  markets,  neigh¬ 
bouring  farmers  ought  to  agree  in  borrowing  and  lend¬ 
ing  their  reapers. 

One  fliould  imagine,  that  a  caution  againfi  cutting 
corn  when  wet  is  unneceffarv  j  yet  from  the  impatience 
of  farmers  to  prevent  lhaking,  no  caveat  is  more  fo. 

W  hv  do  they  not  confider,  that  corn  Handing  dries  in 
half  a  day  5  when,  in  a  dole  flieaf,  the  weather  muH 
be  favourable  if  it  dry  in  a  month  ?  in  moiH  weather  it 
will  never  dry. 

V  ith  refpedt  to  the  manner  of  cutting,  we  muH  pre-  Manner  of 
mife,  that  barley  is  of  all  the  moH  difficult  grain  to  beculLiDS- 
dried  for  keeping.  Having  no  hulk,  rain  has  an  eal'y 
accefs  ;  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  malten  when  wet. 

W  here  the  ground  is  properly  fmoothed  by  rolling,  it 
l'eems  bell  to  cut  it  down  with  the  feythe.  This  man¬ 
ner  being  more  expeditious  than  the  lickle,  removes  it 
iooner  from  danger  of  wind  5  and  gives  a  third  more 
flraw,  which  is  a  capital  article  for  dung,  where  a  farm 
is  at  a  diHance  from  other  manure.  We  except  only 
corn  that  has  lodged ;  for  there  the  fickle  is  more  con¬ 
venient  than  the  feythe.  As  it  ought  to  be  dry  when 
cut,  bind  it  up  directly :  if  allowed  to  lie  any  time  in 
the  fwath,  it  is  apt  to  be  difcoloured. — Barley  fown 
■with  grafs-feeds,  red  clover  efpecially,  requires  a  dif¬ 
ferent  management.  Where  the  grafs  is  cut  along 
with  it,  the  difficulty  is  great  of  getting  it  fo  dry  as 
to  be  ventured  in  a  Hack.  The  bell  way  is,  to  cut 
the  barley  with  a  fickle  above  the  clover,  fo  as  that 
nothing  but  clean  barley  is  bound  up.  Cut  with  a 
lcythe  the  Hubble  and  grafs :  they  make  excellent  winter 
food.  The  lame  method  is  applicable  to  oats  $  with 
this  only  difference,  that  when  the  field  is  expofed  to 
the  fouth-weff  wind,  it  is  lefs  neceffary  to  bind  imme¬ 
diately  after  mowing.  As  wheat  commonly  grows 
higher  than  any  other  grain,  it  is  difficult  to  manage 
it  with  the  feythe  ;  for  which  reafon  the  fickle  is  pre¬ 
ferred  in  England.  Peale  and  beans  grow  fo  irregular¬ 
ly,  as  to  make  the  fickle  neceffary.  4<j, 

The  bell  way  for  drying  peale,  is  to  keep  feparate  Drying  of 
the  handfuls  that  are  cut  \  though  in  this  way  they  wet  Pcalc- 
eafilv,  they  dry  as  loon.  In  the  common  way  of  heap- 
3  L  2  ing 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Practice. 


Reaping  ing  pcafe  together  for  compofing  a  fiieaf,  they  wet  as 
and  Storing  eatily,  and  dry  not  near  fo  toon.  With  reiped  to  beans, 
up  Corn  j.]ie  j0p  0f  (-]ie  JianJful  laft  out  ought  to  be  laid  on  the 
.an  .  bottom  of  the  former  ;  which  gives  ready  accefs  to  the 

wind.  By  this  method  peafe  and  beans  are  ready  for 
4?2  the  Hack  in  half  the  ordinary  time. 

Size  of  A  lheaf  commonly  is  made  as  large  as  can  be  con- 

fheayes.  gained  in  two  lengths  of  the  corn  made  into  a  rope.  To 

fave  frequent  tying,  the  binder  prelfes  it  down  with  his 
knee,  and  binds  it  io  hard  as  totally  to  exclude  the  air. 
If  there  be  any  moiHure  in  the  crop,  which  feldom  fails, 
a  procefs  of  fermentation  and  putrefadion  commences 
in  the  lheaf  •,  which  is  perfected  in  the  Hack,  to  the 
dettrudion  both  of  corn  and  ft  raw.  How  ftupid  is  it, 
to  make  the  fize  of  a  lheaf  depend  on  the  height  of  the 
plants  !  By  that  rule,  a  wheat  lheaf  is  commonly  lo 

weighty,  as  to  be  unmanageable  by  ordinary  arms :  it 

requires  an  effort  to  move  it  that  frequently  burfts  the 
knot,  and  occafions  lofs  of  grain,  bolide  the  trouble  of 
a  fecond  tying.  Sheaves  ought  never  to  be  larger  than 
can  be  contained  in  one  length  of  the  plant,  cut  dole 
to  the  ground  j  without  admitting  any  exception,  if 
the  plants  be  above  18  inches  high.  The  binder’s 
arm  can  then  comprefs  the  lheaf  lufficiently  without 
need  of  his  knee.  The  additional  hands  that  this  way 
of  binding  may  require,  are  not  to  be  regarded  com¬ 
pared  with  the  advantage  of  drying  foon.  Corn  thus 
managed  may  be  ready  for  the  Hack  in  a  week  ;  it 
feldom  in  the  ordinary  way  requires  lefs  than  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  frequently  longer.  Of  a  fmall  lheaf  com- 
preffed  by  the  arm  only,  the  air  pervades  every  part ; 
nor  is  it  fo  apt  to  be  unloofed  aS  a  large  lheaf,  how¬ 
ever  firmly  hound.  We  omit  the  gathering  of  lheaves 
into  fhocks,  becaufe  the  common  method  is  good,  which 
is  to  place  the  lliocks  directed  to  the  fouth-weH,  in  or¬ 
der  to  refiH  the  force  of  the  wind.  Five  lheaves  on 
each  lide  make  a  fiifficient  Hay  ;  and  a  greater  number 
cannot  be  covered  with  two  head-lheavcs. 

Carrying  Every  article  is  of  importance  that  haftens  the  ope- 
offthe  ration  in  a  country,  like  Scotland,  fubje&ed  to  unequal 
visual.  harveH  weather ;  for  which  rcafon  the  moH  expediti¬ 
ous  method  ihould  be  cbofen  for  carrying  corn  from  the 
field  to  the  Hack-yard.  Our  carriages  arc  generally 
too  fmall  or  too  large.  A  fledge  is  a  very  awkward 
machine  :  many  hands  are  required,  and  little  progrefs 
made.  Waggons  and  large  carts  are  little  lefs  dilatory, 
as  they  mull  Hand  in  the  yard  till  unloaded  flieal  by 
lheaf.  The  bell  way  is  to  ufe  long  carts  moveable 
upon  the  axle,  io  as  at  once  to  throw  the  whole  load 
on  the  ground ;  which  is  forked  up  to  the  Hack  by  a 
hand  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  By  this  method,  two 
464  carts  will  do  the  work  of  four  or  five. 

Offtack-  Building  round  Hacks  in  the  yard  is  undoubtedly 
preferable  to  houling  corn.  There  it  is  Unit  up  from 
the  air  •,  and  it  mull  be  exceeding  dry,  if  it  contract 
not  a  muHinefs,  which  is  the  firll  Hep  to  putrefaction. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  the  yard,  a  Haek  is  preferved  from 
rats  and  mice,  by  being  fet  on  a  pedeHal  :  whereas  no 
method  has  hitherto  been  invented  for  preferving  corn 
in  a  houfe  from  fuel)  deHruCtive  vermine.  The  proper 
manner  of  building,  is  to  make  every  lheaf  incline 
downward  from  its  top  to  its  bottom.  Where  the 
{heaves  are  laid  horizontally,  the  Hack  will  take  in  rain 
both  above  and  below.  The  befl  form  of  a  Hack  is 
that  of  a  cone  placed  on  a  cylinder  j  and  the  top  of  the 


cone  Ihould  be  formed  with  three  {heaves  drawn  to  a  Reaping 
point.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  be  a  little  and  Storing 
wider  than  the  under,  fo  much  the  better.  up^Com 

The  delaying  to  cover  a  Hack  for  two  or  three  ;an  Ha^', 
weeks,  though  common,  is,  however,  exceeding  ab- 
furd  }  for  if  much  rain  fall  in  the  interim,  it  is  beyond  Covering 
the  power  of  wind  to  dry  the  Hack.  Vegetation  be-th®  ftacks. 
gun  in  the  external  parts,  Ihuts  out  the  air  from  the 
internal  ;  and  to  prevent  a  total  putrefaction,  the  Hack 
mull  be  thrown  down  and  expofed  to  the  air  every 
lheaf.  In  order  to  have  a  Hack  covered  the  moment 
it  is  finifhed,  flraw  and  ropes  ought  to  be  ready }  and 
the  covering  ought  to  be  fo  thick  as  to  be  proof  againH. 
rain. 

Scotland  is  fubjeCi  not  only  to  floods  of  rain,  hut  to 
high  winds.  Good  covering  guards  againH  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  ropes  artfully  applied  guard  againH  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  following  is  a  good  mode.  Take  a  hay- 
rope  well  twifled,  and  furround  the  Hack  with  it,  two 
feet  or  lo  below  the  top.  Surround  the  Hack  with 
another  fuch  rope  immediately  below  the  eaflng.  Con¬ 
ned  thefe  two  with  ropes  in  an  up-and-down  pofition, 
dillant  from  each  other  at  the  ealing  about  five  or  fix 
feet.  Then  lurround  the  Haek  with  other  circular 
ropes  parallel  to  the  two  firll  mentioned,  giving  them 
a  twill  round  every  one  of  thefe  that  lie  up  and  down, 
by  which  the  whole  will  he  connected  together  in  a 
fort  of  net-work.  What  remains  is,  to  finifli  the  two 
feet  at  the  top  of  the  Hack.  Let  it  be  covered  with 
bunches  of  llraw  laid  regularly  up  and  down  5  the  un¬ 
der  part  to  be  put  under  the  circular  rope  firll  men¬ 
tioned,  which  will  keep  it  faft,  and  the  upper  part  be 
bound  by  a  fmall  rope  artfully  twilled,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  the  crown  of  the  Jlack+sr  This  method  is  preferable 
to  the  common  way  of  laying  long  ropes  over  the  top 
of  the  Haek,  and  tying  them  to  the  belting  ropes  ;  which 
flattens  the  top,  and  makes  it  take  in  rain.  A  Hack 
covered  in  the  way  here  deferibed,  will  Hand  two  years 
fecured  both  againH  wind  and  rain  j  a  notable  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  variable  climate.  ^ 

The  great  aim  in  making  hay  is,  to  pi'eferve  as  mucliHav-ma- 
of  the  lap  as  pollible.  All  agree  in  this  ;  and  yet  differ  king, 
widely  in  the  means  of  making  that  aim  effectual.  To 
deferibe  all  the  different  means  would  be  equally  tedi¬ 
ous  and  unprofitable.  We  lhall  confine  ourfelves  to 
two,  which  appear  preferable  to  all  others.  A  crop  of 
rye-graft  and  yellow  clover  ought  to  be  fpread  as  cut. 

A  day  or  two  after,  when  the  dew  is  evaporated,  rake 
it  into  a  number  of  parallel  rows  along  the  field,  term¬ 
ed  wind-rows ,  for  the  convenience  of  putting  it  up  into 
fmall  cocks.  After  turning  the  rows  once  and  again, 
make  final]  cocks  weighing  a  llone  or  two.  At  the 
difiance  of  two  days  or  fo,  put  two  cocks  into  one, 
obferving  always  to  mix  the  tops  and  bottoms  together, 
and  to  take  a  new  place  for  each  cock,  that  the  leafi 
damage  poflible  may  be  done  to  the  graft.  Proceed 
in  putting  two  cocks  into  one,  till  fufficiently  dry  for 
tramp-ricks  of  100  Hone  each.  The  ealieft  way  of 
ereCting  tramp-ricks,  is  to  found  a  rick  in  the  middle 
of  the  row  of  cocks  that  are  to  compofe  it.  The  cocks 
may  he  carried  to  the  rick  by  two  perfons  joining  arms 
together.  When  all  the  cocks  are  thus  carried  to  the 
rick  within  the  diflance  of  50  yards  or  fo,  the  refi  of 
the  cocks  will  be  more  expeditioufly  carried  to  the 
rick,  by  a  rope  wound  about  them  and  dragged  by  a 

horfe* 


Part  I. 

Reaping  horfe.  Two  ropes  are  fufficient  to  fecure  the  ricks 
and  Storing  from  wind  the  Ihort  time  they  are  to  Hand  in  the  field, 
up  Com  In  the  year  1775,  10,000  Hone  were  put  into  tranip- 
and  Hay.  .  rJc^s  t]je  f0Urth  day  after  cutting.  In  a  country  fo  wet 
as  many  parts  of  Scotland  are,  expedition  is  of  mighty 
confequence  in  the  drying  both  of  hay  and  corn.  With 
refpeft  to  hav  intended  for  homed  cattle,  it  is  by  the 
generality  held  an  improvement,  that  it  be  heated  a 
little  in  the  flack.  But  we  violently  fufpeifl  this  doc¬ 
trine  to  have  been  invented  for  excufing  indolent  ma¬ 
nagement.  An  ox,  it  is  true,  will  eat  fuch  hay  ;  but 
it  will  always  be  found  that  he  prefers  fweet  hay  •,  and 
it  cannot  well  be  doubted,  but  that  fuch  hay  is  the  moll 
^  falutary  and  the  moll  nourifhiug. 

Hav  of  red  The  making  hay  coniilling  chiefly  of  red  clover, 
clover.  requires  more  care.  The  feafon  of  cutting  is  the  lall 
week  of  June,  when  it  is  in  full  bloom  ;  earlier  it  may 
be  cut,  but  never  later.  To  cut  it  later  would  indeed 
produce  a  weightier  crop ;  but  a  late  firll  cutting 
makes  the  fecond  alfo  late,  perhaps  too  late  for  drying. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  want  of  weight  in  an  early  firll 
cutting,  is  amply  compenl'ated  by  the  weight  of  the 
fecond. 

When  the  feafon  is  too  variable  for  making  hay  of 
the  fecond  growth,  mix  llraw  with  that  growth,  which 
will  be  a  fubilantial  food  for  cattle  during  winter. 
This  is  commonly  done  by  laying  llrata  of  the  llraw 
and  clover  alternately  in  the  Hack.  But  by  this  me¬ 
thod,  the  llrata  of  clover,  if  they  do  not  heat,  turn 
mouldy'  at  lcall,  and  unpalatable.  The  better  way  is, 
to  mix  them  carefully  with  the  hand  before  they  be  put 
into  the  Hack.  The  dry  llraw  imbibes  the  moiilure  from 
the  clover,  and  prevents  heating. 

,  4 '  But  the  bell  method  of  hay-making  feems  to  be  that 

thod/ me  recommended  by  Mr  Andevfon  *.  “  Inllead  (fays 

*  Ejfays  <wihe),  of  allowing  the  hay  to  lie,  as  ufual  in  moll  pla- 
Agricul-  ces,  for  fome  days  in  the  l’wathe  after  it  is  cut,  and 
ft  Ts *  afterwards  alternately  putting  it  up  into  cocks  and 
fpreading  it  out,  and  tedding  it  in  the  fun,  which  tends 
greatly  to  bleach  the  hay,  exhales  its  natural  juices, 
and  fubjects  it  very  much  to  the  danger  of  getting  rain, 
and  thus  runs  a  great  rilk  of  being  good  for  little,  I 
make  it  a  general  rule,  if  pollible,  never  to  cut  hay 
but  when  the  grafs  is  quite  dry  •,  and  then  make  the 
gatherers  follow  clofe  upon  the  cutters,  putting  it  up 
immediately  into  fmall  cocks  about  three  feet  high  each 
when  new  put  up,  and  of  as  fmall  a  diameter  as  they 
can  be  made  to  Hand  with  :  always  giving  each  ot  them 
a  flight  kind  of  thatching,  by  drawing  a  few  hand¬ 
fuls  of  the  hay  from  the  bottom  of  the  cock  all  around, 
and  laying  it  lightly  upon  the  top  with  one  of  the  ends 
hanging  downwards.  This  is  done  with  the  utmoll 
eafe  and  expedition  :  and  when  it  is  once  in  that  Hate, 
I  confider  my  hay  as  in  a  great  meafure  out  ot  dan¬ 
ger  :  for  unlcfs  a  violent  wind  lliould  arife  immediately 
after  the  cocks  are  put  up,  fo  as  to  overturn  them,  no¬ 
thing  elfe  can  hurt  the  hay;  as  I  have  often  experienced, 
that  no  rain,  however  violent,  ever  penetrates  into  thele 
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cocks  but  for  a  very  little  way.  And,  if  they  are  Reaping 
dry  put  up,  they  never  lit  together  fo  clofely  as  to  and  Storing 
heat;  although  they  acquire,  in  a  day  or  two,  fuch  a 
degree  of  firmnefs,  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  being  t  y  ^  1 
overturned  by  wind  after  that  time,  unlel's  it  blows  a 
hurricane. 

“  In  thefe  cocks  I  allow  the  hay  to  remain,  until, 
upon  infpe£tion,  I  judge  that  it  will  keep  in  pretty 
large  tramp-cocks  (which  is  ufually  in  one  or  two 
weeks,  according  as  the  weather  is  more  or  lefs  favour¬ 
able),  when  two  men,  each  with  a  long  pronged  pitch- 
fork,  lift  up  one  of  thefe  fmall  cocks  between  them 
with  the  greatell  eafe,  and  carry  them  one  after  an¬ 
other  to  the  place  where  the  tramp-cock  is  to  be  built 
(1)  :  and  in  this  manner  they  proceed  over  the  field 
till  the  whole  is  finifhed. 

“  The  advantages  that  attend  this  method  of  ma-Advanta- 
king  hay,  are,  that  it  greatly  abridges  the  labour  ;  asges  of  this 
it  does  not  require  above  the  one  half  of  the  work  thatmeth°d-J 
is  neceffary  in  the  old  method  of  turning  and  tedding 
it :  That  it  allows  the  hay  to  continue  almoft  as  green 
as  when  it  is  cut,  and  prel’erves  its  natural  juices  in  the 
greatell  perfection  ;  for,  unlefs  it  be  the  little  that  is 
expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  upon  the  furface  of  the 
cocks,  which  is  no  more  bleached  than  every  llraw  of 
hay  laved  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  whole  is  dried  in 
the  molt  flow  and  equal  manner  that  could  be  delired  ; 
and,  lalllv,  That  it  is  thus  in  a  great  meafure  fecurcd 
from  almoll  the  poflibility  of  being  damaged  by  rain. 

This  lall  circumltance  deferves  to  be  much  more  at¬ 
tended  to  by  the  farmer  than  it  ufually  is  at  prel’ent :  - 
as  I  have  leen  few  who  are  fufliciently  aware  of  the 
lols  that  the  quality  of  their  hay  fultains  by  receiving  a 
flight  lhower  after  it  is  cut,  and  before  it  is  gathered  ; 
the  generality  of  farmers  feeming  to  be  very  well  latis- 
fied  if  they  get  in  their  hay  without  being  ablblutely 
rotted,  never  paving  the  lcall  attention  to  its  having 
been  feveral  times  wetted  while  the  hay  was  making. 

But,  if  thefe  gentlemen  will  take  the  trouble  at  any¬ 
time  to  compare  any  parcel  of  hay  that  has  been  made 
perfectly  dry,  with  another  parcel  from  the  lame  field 
that  has  received  a  lhower  while  in  the  fwathe,  or  even 
a  copious  dew,  they  will  loon  be  lenlible  of  a  very  ma- 
nifell  difference  between  them  ;  nor  will  their  hortes  or 
cattle  ever  commit  a  millake  in  choofing  between  the 
two.  1 

“  Let  it  be  particularly  remarked,  that  in  this  man.p,^^ 
ner  of  making  hay,  great  care  mull  be  taken  that  it  be  caution  re- 
dry  when  firll  put  into  the  cocks  ;  lor  it  it  is  in  the  qubitc  in 
lcall  degree  wet  at  the  time,  it  will  turn  inflantly  j,uc* 
mouldy,  and  fit  together  fo  as  to  become  totally  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  air,  and  will  never  afterwards  become  dry 
till  it  is  fpread  out  to  the  fun.  For  this  realon,  it  at 
any  time  during  a  courfe  of  good  lettled  weather  you 
Ihould  begin  to  cut  in  the  morning  before  the  dew  is  oft 
the  grafs,  keep  back  the  gatherers  till  the  dew  is  eva¬ 
porated  ;  allowing  that  which  was  firll  cut  to  lie  till  it 
is  dry  before  it  is  cocked.  In  this  cate,  you  will  al- 
'  moll 
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(1)  If  the  hay  is  to  be  carried  to  any  conhderablc  di fiance,  this  part  ot  the  labour  may  be  greatly  abridged, 
bv  cauling  the  carriers  to  take  two  long  Hicks  ot  a  lufficient  Hrength,  and  having  laid  them  down  by  the  lmall 
cocks  parallel  to  one  another,  at  the  dillance  ot  one  and  a  halt  01  two  feet  a  funder,  let  them  lilt  three  or  font 
cocks,  one  after  another,  and  place  them  carefully  above  the  Hicks,  and  then  carry  them  altogether,  as  if  upon 
a  handbarrow,  to  the  place  where  the  large  rick  is  to  be  built. 
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Reaping  mo^  always  find  that  the  uncut  grafs  will  dry  fooner 
and  Storing  than  that  which  has  been  cut  when  wet ;  and  there- 
up  Corn  fore,  the  gathei’ers  may  always  begin  to  put  lip  that 
l  end  Hay.  which  is  frelh  cut  before  the  other ;  which  will  ufuilly 
v  require  two  or  three  hours  to  dry  after  the  new-cut  hay 
may  be  cocked.  And  if,  at  any  time,  in  cafe  of  ne- 
cellity,  you  Ihould  be  obliged  to  cut  your  hay  before  it 
is  dry,  the  fame  rule  muft  be  obferved  always  to  allow 
it  to  remain  in  the  l’wathe  till  it  is  quite  dry  :  but,  as 
there  is  always  a  great  rilk  of  being  long  in  getting  it 
up,  and  as  it  never  in  this  cafe  wins  (k)  fo  kindly  as  if 
it  had  been  dry  cut,  the  farmer  ought  to  endeavour,  if 
pollible,  in  all  cafes  to  cut  his  hay  only  when  dry;  even 
if  it  fhould  coll  him  fome  additional  expence  to  the  cut¬ 
ters,  by  keeping  them  employed  at  any  other  works,  or 
even  allowing  them  to  remain  idle,  if  the  wreather  fhould 
be  variable  or  rainy. 

“  But  if  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  clover,  and 
the  weather  Ihould  chance  to  be  dole  and  calm  at  the 
time,  it  may,  on  fome  occafions,  be  neceflary  to  open 
up  the  cocks  a  little  to  admit  fome  frefli  air  into  them  ; 
in  which  cafe,  if  they  have  Hood  a  day  or  two,  it  may 
be  of  great  ul’e  to  turn  thefe  cocks  and  open  them  up 
a  little,  which  ought  to  be  done  in  the  drieft  time  of 
the  day  ;  the  operator  taking  that  part  of  each  cock 
which  wras  the  top,  and  with  it  forming  the  bale  of  a 
new  one ;  fo  that  the  part  which  was  moll:  expofed  to 
the  air  becomes  excluded  from  it,  and  that  which  was 
undermoft  comes  to  be  placed  upon  the  top,  lo  as  to 
make  it  all  dry  as  equally  as  pollible. 

“  If  the  hay  has  not  been  damp  when  it  was  firft  put 
up,  the  cock  may  be  immediately  finilhed  out  at  once  ; 
but  if  it  is  at  all  wet,  it  will  be  of  great  ule  to  turn 
over  only  a  little  of  the  top  of  the  cock  at  firft,  and 
leaving  it  in  that  llate  to  dry  a  little,  proceed  to  an¬ 
other,  and  a  third,  and  fourth,  &c.  treating  each  in  the 
fame  way  ;  going  in  that  manner  till  you  find  that  the 
inlide  of  the  firft  opened  cock  is  fufliciently  dried,  when 
it  will  be  proper  to  return  to  it,  turning  over  a  little 
more  of  it,  till  you  come  to  what  is  ftill  damp,  when 
you  leave  it,  and  proceed  to  another,  and  fo  on  round 
the  whole  ;  always  returning  afrefli  till  the  cocks  are 
entirely  finilhed.  This  is  the  bell  way  of  faving  your 
hay,  if  you  have  been  under  the  nccellity  of  cutting  it 
while  damp ;  but  it  is  always  beft  to  guard  againll  this 
inconvenience,  if  pollible.” 

Hayracks.  I"  the  yard,  a  Hack  of  hay  ought  to  be  an  oblong 
fquare,  if  the  quantity  be  greater  than  to  be  eafily 
ftowed  in  a  round  ftack  ;  becaufe  a  fmaller  furface  is 
expofed  to  the  air  than  in  a  number  of  round  Hacks. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  a  ftack  of  peafe  ought  to  have 
the  fame  form,  the  ftraw  being  more  valuable  than  that 
of  oats,  wheat,  or  barley.  The  moment  a  ftack  is  finilh¬ 
ed  it  ought  to  be  covered  ;  becaufe  the  furface  hay  is 
much  damaged  by  withering  in  dry  weather,  and  moift- 
ening  in  wet  weather.  Let  it  have  a  pavilion  roof ; 
for  more  of  it  can  be  covered  with  ftraw  in  that  Ihape, 
than  when  built  perpendicular  at  the  ends.  Let  it  be 
roped  as  directed  above  for  corn-ftacks  ;  with  this  dif¬ 
ference  only,  that  in  an  oblong  fquare  the  ropes  muft 
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be  thrown  over  the  top,  and  tied  to  the  belt-rope  be-  Manures, 
low.  This  belt-rope  ought  to  be  fixed  with  pins  to  the  v—' 
ftalk  :  the  reafon  is,  that  the  ropes  thrown  over  the  ftack 
will  bag  by  the  finking  of  the  ftack,  and  may  be  drawn 
tight  by  lowering  the  belt-rope,  and  fixing  it  in  its  new 
pofition  with  the  lame  pins. 

The  Hems  of  hops,  being  long  and  tough,  make  ex¬ 
cellent  ropes  ;  and  it  will  be  a  faving  article,  to  propa¬ 
gate  a  few  plants  of  that  kind  for  that  very  end. 

A  ftack  of  rye-grafs,  a  year  old,  and  of  a  moderate 
fize,  will  weigh,  each  cubic  yard,  1 1  Dutch  ftone.  A 
ftack  of  clover  hay  in  the  fame  circumftances  weighs 
fomewhat  lefs. 

Sect.  VII.  Manures. 

“  The  ufe  of  manures  (fays  M.  Parmentier*),  liasM.  Par- 
been  known  in  all  ages;  but  we  are  yet  far  from  having mentier’s 
any  clear  and  precife  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  juices  °Pim°ns 
which  are  dettined  for  the  nourilhment  of  vegetables,  w 

and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  tranlnutted  to  *  Memoirs 
their  organs.  The  writers  on  agriculture  who  have  en-  of  the  Roy- 
deavourtd  to  explain  tliele  matters,  perceiving  falts  yn.nl  Society 
moil  plants,  were  perfuaded  that  thefe  falts,  by  the  help  furg  "ff1'  " 
of  water  and  heat,  palled,  in  a  faline  form,  through  the  Paris. 
vegetable  filter.  Thefe  firft  philosophers  did  not  hefi- 
tate  to  confider  every  thing  that  has  been  done  by  the 
induftry  of  man,  to  improve  the  nature  of  land,  and  its 
productions,  as  merely  forming  refervoirs  of  thefe  falts, 
which  they  confider  as  the  principle  of  fertility.  This 
opinion  was  fo  well  eftablilhed  among  the  improvers  of 
land,  that,  to  this  day,  many  of  them  have  no  objedt  in 
view,  in  their  operations,  but  to  difengage  falts  ;  and, 
when  they  attempt  to  explain  certain  phenomena  which 
take  place  in  their  fields  or  orchards,  they  talk  confi¬ 
dently  about  the  nitre  of  the  air ,  of  rain ,  off  now,  of 
dew,  and fogs  ;  of  tli t  falts  of  the  earth ,  of  dung ,  of 
marl ,  of  lime ,  of  chalk,  &.c.  and  make  ufe  of  thole 
vague  terms,  oil,  fulphur,  fpirit,  &e.  which  ought 
henceforward  to  be  banilhed  H  orn  our  elementary  books 
on  agriculture. 

“  Among  the  authors  who  have  attacked,  and  com¬ 
bated  with  moll  fuccefs  the  opinion  that  the  fruitfulnefs 
of  foils,  and  the  aliment  of  vegetables,  refide  in  faline 
fubftances,  muft  be  reckoned  Eller  and  Wallerius. 

Thefe  philofophers  examined,  by  eveiy  means  which 
chcmiftry  at  that  time  could  furnilh,  the  various  kinds 
of  earth  proper  for  cultivation,  andalfo  thofe  fubftances 
which  have  always  been  confidered  as  the  moll  power¬ 
ful  manures,  without  being  able  to  obtain,  from  any  of 
them,  any  thing  more  than  mere  atoms  of  fait. 

“  Animated  with  the  fame  zeal,  and  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  inftrudtions  found  in  their  writings,  I 
thought  it  necelfary  to  determine,  by  experience,  whe¬ 
ther,  as  has  been  all’erted,  there  really  exift  neutral 
falts  in  earths  ;  and  alfo,  whether  thofe  earths  are  more 
fertile  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fuck  falts  they 
contain.  With  this  view,  I  lixiviated  by  means  of 
diftilled  water,  many  fpecies  of  cultivated  earths,  ta¬ 
ken  in  various  llates  from  frefli  earth  to  that  which 

had 
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(k)  By  winning  hay,  is  meant  the  operation  by  which  it  is  brought  from  the  fueculent  ftate  of  grafs  to  that 
of  a  dry  fodder. 
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Manures,  'lad  been  impoverifiied  by  the  growth  of  feveral  crops  : 
v  •'  I  alio  tried  dung,  reduced  more  or  lefs  into  the  ftate  of 
mould  j  and  likewife  the  moil  aftive  manures,  fuch  as 
the  offal  of  animal  fubftnnces  rotted  by  putrefaftion  j 
but  in  none  of  thefe,  however  carefully  analyzed,  were 
found  any  falts  in  a  free  Hate.  They  contain  indeed 
the  materials  proper  for  forming  falts,  but  if  they  con¬ 
tain  any  ready  formed,  it  is  merely  by  accident. 

“  The  refearches  of  Kraft,  and  thofe  of  Alfton,  were 
not  attended  with  different  refults.  Having  fown  fome 
oats  in  allies,  not  lixiviated,  and  in  fand  ilrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  potaili  and  with  faltpetre,  and  having 
found  that  the  oats  did  not  grow,  they  concluded  that 
neutral  falts,  and  alkalies,  not  only  retarded  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  but  that  they  abfolutely  prevented  it.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  Egypt  there  are  diftrifts  where 
the  earth  is  entirely  covered  with  fea-falt,  and  thefe  di¬ 
ftrifts  are  quite  barren.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this 
property'  of  fea-falt,  that  the  Romans  were  accuftomed 
to  lcatter  large  quantities  of  it  over  fields  where  any 
great  crime  had  been  committed,  and  of  which  they 
•wiihed  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance,  by  rendering 
the  part  barren  for  a  certain  time. 

“  The  idea  that  falts  had  great  influence  in  vegeta¬ 
tion  ought  to  have  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fimple  reflection.  Suppofing  that  falts  exifted 
in  garden  mould,  they  would  very  loon  be  diffolved  bv 
the  rain,  and  carried  away,  towards  the  lower  ftrata  of 
the  earth,  to  a  depth  to  which  the  longell  roots  would 
not  reach.  Indeed  the  famous  experiment  of  Van  Hel- 
mont  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have  deftroyed  the 
above  opinion,  if  it  did  not  generally  happen  that  we 
are  no  fooner  fet  free  from  one  error  than  we  fall  into 
another  not  lefs  extraordinary.  The  furprifing  effects 
of  vegetation  brought  about  by  the  overflowing  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fait  marlhes,  and  the 
infinite  number  of  inhaling  capillary  tubes  obferved  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  vegetables,  led  to  an  opinion  that  the 
air  and  water,  abforbed  by  the  roots  and  leaves  of 
plants,  were  only  vehicles  loaded  with  faline  matter, 
analogous  to  the  vegetables  nouriflicd  by  them. 

“  To  the  experiment  of  Van  Helmont,  which  was  re¬ 
peated  by  many  accurate  obfervers,  fucceeded  thole  of 
modern  philofophers  j  from  which  it  clearly  appeared, 
that  plants  could  grow,  and  produce  fruit,  in  the  air  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  in  diililled  water,  alfo  in  pure  fand, 
in  powdered  glafs,  in  wet  mofs  or  fponge,  in  the  cavity 
of  flefliy  roots,  &c.  and  that  plants  which  had  nothing 
but  the  above-mentioned  fluids  for  th'eir  nourilhment, 
gave,  when  fubmitted  to  chemical  analyfis,  the  fame 
produCls  as  thofe  which  had  undergone  their  procefs  of 
vegetation  in  a  foil  perfectly  well  manured.  It  was  alfo 
obferved,  that  the  moll  barren  foils  were  rendered  fer¬ 
tile  when  they  were  properly  fupplied  with  water  by 
canals  j  and  the  efficacy  of  irrigation  was  repeatedly 
evinced  in  different  ways  :  from  thefe  obfervations  was 
formed  the  following  fyllem,  that  water  rifes  in  plants 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  as  in  did  illation  •,  that  air  intro¬ 
duces  itfelf  into  their  pores  ;  and  that  if  falts  contribute 
to  the  fruitfulnefs  of  loils,  it  is  only  in  confcquence  of 
their  containing  the  two  fluids  above  mentioned  in  great 
abundance.” 

Our  author,  after  making  manv  experiments  upon 
various  foils  and  falts,  maintains  “  that  faline  lubllan- 
ees  have  no  fenfible  effcCls  in  promoting  vegetation, 
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except  inafmuch  as  they  are  of  a  deliquefeent  nature, 
have  an  earthy  bafis  eafily  decompofed,  and  are  uled 
only  in  fmall  quantity.  In  thofe  circumllances  they 
have  the  power  of  attracting,  from  the  immenfe  refer- 
voir  of  the  atmofphere,  the  vapours  which  circulate  in 
it }  thefe  vapours  they  retain,  along  with  the  moillure 
that  is  produced  from  rain,  fnow,  dew,  fog,  &c.  which 
moillure  they  prevent  from  running  together  in  a  mafs, 
or  from  being  loll,  either  by  exhaling  into  the  air  of 
the  atmofphere,  or  by  filtering  itfelf  through  the  infe¬ 
rior  ftrata  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  leaving  the  roots 
of  vegetables  dry  ;  they  dillribute  that  moillure  uni¬ 
formly,  and  tranfmit  it,  in  a  ftate  of  great  divifion,  to 
the  orifices  of  the  tubes  dellined  to  carry  it  into  the 
texture  of  the  plant,  where  it  is  afterwards  to  undergo 
the  laws  of  allimilation.  As  every  kind  of  vegetable 
manure  poffeffes  a  vifeous  kind  of  moillure,  it  thereby 
partakes  of  the  property  of  deliquefeent  falts.  In  fhort, 
the  preparation  of  land  for  vegetation  has  no  other  ob- 
jeCt  in  view  but  to  divide  the  earthy  particles,  to  foft- 
en  them,  and  to  give  them  a  form  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  above-mentioned  effeCts.  It  is  fufficient, 
therefore,  that  water,  by  its  mixture  with  the  earth 
and  the  manure,  be  divided,  and  fpread  out  fo  as  to 
be  applied  only  by  its  furface,  and  that  it  keep  the 
root  of  the  plant  always  wet,  without  drowning  it,  in 
order  to  become  the  effential  principle  of  vegetation. 
But  as  plants  which  grow  in  the  lhade,  even  in  the  bell 
foil,  are  weakly,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  thofe  which 
are  made  to  grow  in  a  place  that  is  perfeCtlv  dark,  nei¬ 
ther  give  fruit  nor  flowers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
influence  of  the  fun  is  of  great  importance  in  vegetable 
economy.” 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Parmentier  while  the 
old  theory  of  chemiftry  prevailed  ;  but  when  it  ap 
peared,  by  more  recent  difeoveries,  that  air  and  water 
are  not  fimple  but  compound  bodies,  made  up  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  hydrogen,  and  azote,  and  that  they  are  refolved 
into  thefe  principles  by  many  operations  of  nature  and 
ol  art,  he  fo  far  altered  his  theory  of  vegetation  as  to 
admit  that  air  and  water  aft  their  part  in  that  procefs, 
not  in  a  compound  ftate,  but  by  means  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  which  they  conliil.  He  now  concluded  that 
the  value  of  manured  earth  confifts  of  its  tendency  to 
refolve  water  into  gaffes  which  give  out  heat  while 
they  are  abforbed  by  the  plants.  As  he  thus  fuppofes 
that  the  gaffes  eonllitute  the  food  of  plants,  it  follows, 
that  the  moll  aerated  waters  will  be  the  moll  favour¬ 
able  to  vegetation  ;  and  hence  arifes  the  value  of  thofe 
in  which  putrid  animal  matters  are  diffolved.  Salts 
and  dung  aft  as  leavens  in  bringing  on  a  Hate  of  fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  fubftances  with  which  they  are  ming¬ 
led,  and  operating  the  decompofition  of  water,  which 
along  with  the  carbon  exifting  in  the  atmofphere,  he 
imagines  contains  the  whole  materials  of  the  more 
fimple  vegetables.  Too  great  a  quantity  of  falts  pre¬ 
vents  lermentation,  or  the  decompofition  of  water,  and 
hence  is  prejudicial  to  vegetation,  while  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  is  more  advantageous,  as  more  favourable  to  that 
procefs  of  putrefaftion.  Different  manures  alfo  give 
forth  gaffes  which  are  abforbed  by  plants,  and  give 
them  a  peculiarity  of  charafter  :  hence,  in  a  foil  com- 
poled  of  mud  and  dung,  cabbages  acquire  a  bad  tafte, 
from  the  hepatic  gas,  or  fulphurated  hydrogen  gas, 
which  is  there  evolved.  In  addition  to  thefe  chemical 

properties. 
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Manures-  properties  'of  manure,  It  alfo,  by  its  mechanical  quali- 

v-— -v— — 1  ties,  renders  the  foil  more  permeable  to  water  and  to 
the  roots  of  tlie  plants,  and  is  thus  favourable  to  the 
pr  ogre  Is  of  vegetation.  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  earths 
themfelves  have  a  chemical  action  upon  water,  and  are 
capable  of  affording  a  proper  bafis  for  plants,  he  confi- 
ders  them  as  in  many  cafes  fufficient  to  promote  vege¬ 
tation.  Upon  thefe  principles,  M.  Parmentier  takes  a 
view  of  different  fubftances  ufed  as  manures. 

Marl,  in  his  opinion,  is  capable  of  acting  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  molt  fertile  foil,  when  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  which  it  is  compefed,  namely,  clay,  land,  cal¬ 
careous  earth,  and  magnefian  earth,  are  juftly  propor¬ 
tioned  to  each  other.  But  it  is  fometimes  compadt  and 
tenacious,  becaufe  it  contains  a  fuperabundant  portion 
of  clay,  and  at  other  times  porous  and  friable,  becaute 
it  contains  too  much  fand,  and  therefore  is  not  in  ge¬ 
neral  fit  for  vegetation  by  itfelf.  Thefe  confiderations 
ought  always  to  be  our  guide  when  we  mean  to  employ 
marl  as  a  manure. 

It  has  been  l'uppofed  that  to  iparl  is  a  fort  of  tech¬ 
nical  exprellion,  intended  to  denote  the  bringing  toge¬ 
ther  or  dividing  the  earthy  particles  by  means  of  clay 
or  fand.  It  appears  to  our  author,  that  neither  of  the 
above  operations  can  properly  be  called  marling ;  be¬ 
caufe,  in  either  cafe,  all  we  do  is,  to  put  the  toil  into  a 
fituation  to  receive  and  to  profit  by  the  influence  ol  the 
atmofphere,  and  that  of  the  manures  made  ufe  of.  The 
peculiar  principle  of  marl  is,  that  part  of  it  which,  like 
lime,  acts  very  powerfully  upon  the  different  aeriform 
fluids,  is  eafily  reduced  to  powder,  effervefees  with  a- 
cids,  and  fends  forth  a  quantity  of  air-bubbles  when  wa¬ 
ter  is  poured  upon  it.  Now  tins  matter,  which  in  a 
particular  manner  does  the  office  of  manure,  refides 
neither  in  clay  nor  in  fand.  Upon  the  proportion  of  it 
depends  the  duration  of  the  fertility  it  produces  ;  con- 
fequently  it  is  of  importance,  when  we  make  ufe  of 
marl,  to  know  which  of  its  conftituent  parts  it  contains 
in  the  greateft  proportion,  otherwife  in  fome  calcs  we 
ihould  only  add  one  common  kind  of  earth  to  another. 
Hence  our  author  infers,  that  for  a  chalky  foil  clay  is 
the  proper  manure,  and  that  in  fuch  a  loil  a  clay  bot¬ 
tom  is  of  more  value  than  a  gold  mine. 

“  Wood-affies,  as  a  manure,  may  be,  in  fome  refpecls, 
compared  to  marl  •,  at  leafl  they  contain  the  fame  earths 
as  thofe  which  generally  enter  into  the  compolition  of 
marl,  but  they  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  ialine  fub¬ 
ftances,  proceeding  from  the  vegetables  of  which  they 
are  the  refidue,  and  from  the  procefs  made  ufe  of  in 
their  combuftion  ;  a  procefs  which  increafes  their  acti¬ 
vity,  and  ihould  render  us  careful  in  what  manner  and 
for  what  purpofe  we  employ  them.  Wood-afhes, 
when  lcattered  over  fields,  at  proper  times  and  in  pro¬ 
per  quantities,  deftroy  weeds,  and  encourage  the  vege¬ 
tation  of  good  plants.  But  do  the  allies  produce  this 
effedt  by  a  fort  of  corrofive  power?  I  cannot  (fays  our 
author)  think  it ;  for  in  that  cafe  all  kinds  of  plants 
would  indiferiminately  be  aided  upon  by  them,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  deflroyed. 

“  Befides,  the  afhes  of  frefli  wood  are  feldom  em¬ 
ployed  until  they  have  been  lixiviated  }  in  which  ftate 
they  are  deprived  of  their  cauftic  principle thofe  allies 
which  are  moll  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  manure  are 
produced  either  from  wood  that  has  been  floated  in  wa- 
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ter,  or  from  turf,  cr  from  pit-coal,  and  contain  little  Manures, 
or  no  alkaline  fait.  , 

“  It  appears  much  more  probable  that  allies,  when 
laid  upon  ground,  deftroy  the  weeds  by  a  well  known 
effedt,  namely,  by  feizing  with  eagernel’s  that  moifture 
which  ferved  to  produce  thofe  weeds,  and  which  in  a 
fuperabundant  quantity  is  neceffary  to  their  exiftence 
and  l'upport.  Whereas  thofe  plants  which  have  a  firmer 
texture  and  a  longer  root,  which  are  rendered  ftrong 
by  age  and  by  having  witbftood  the  rigour  of  winter, 
and  which  are  in  fact  the  plants  of  which  the  fields  are 
compofed,  do  not  fufl'er  any  damage  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  afhes  5  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  being  freed 
from  the  fuperfluous  weeds  which  ftifled  them,  and  rob¬ 
bed  them  of  a  part  of  their  fuller!  ance,  they  receive  a 
quantity  of  nourifhment  proportioned  to  their  wants. 

The  ftate  of  relaxation  and  languor  to  which  they  were 
reduced  by  a  fuperabundance  of  water,  leaves  them,  the 
foil  gets  its  proper  confiftence,  and  the  grals,  corn,  &c. 
acquiring  the  ftrength  and  vigour  which  are  natural  to 
them,  foon  overcome  the  mofs,  ruffles,  and  other  weeds ; 
thus  a  good  crop,  of  whatever  the  field  confifts  of,  is 
produced.  It  is  in  the  above  manner  that  wood  allies 
ait,  whenever  in  the  l’pring  it  is  neceffary  to  apply 
them  to  meadows,  corn  fields,  &c.  the  plants  of  which 
are  ftifled  and  weakened  by  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
weeds,  the  ufual  confequence  of  mild  and  wet  winters. 

“  When  wood  allies  produce  an  elicit  different  from 
what  is  above  deferibed,  it  is  either  bccaufe  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  contain  too  much  alkaline  fait,  or  that  they  are 
laid  on  the  ground  in  too  great  quantity,  or  that  the 
fields  to  which  they  are  applied  were  not  fufficiently 
wet  to  reftrain  their  action  ;  for  when  they  are  fcatter- 
ed  upon' cold  foils,  and  buried  by  the  plough  before 
the  time  of  flowing,  they  are,  like  lime,  of  great  fer- 
vice.  The  laft  mentioned  fubftance  is  very  efficacious 
in  other  circumftances  •,  and  there  is  a  well  known  me¬ 


thod  of  itling  it  pradliied  by  the  Germans,  as  follows : 
A  heap  of  lime  is  formed  by  the  fide  of  a  heap  ol  poor 
earth,  and  water  is  poured  upon  the  lime  \  the  earth 
is  then  thrown  over  it,  and  becomes  impregnated  with 
the  vapours  which  efcape  from  the  lime  while  it  is 
flaked.  'The  earth,  after  being  thus  aerated,  may  be 
feparated  •,  and  although  no  lime  remains  mixed  with 
it,  is,  by  the  operation  jull  deferibed,  rendered  capa¬ 
ble  of  giving  a  luxuriant  vegetation  to  whatever  plants 
may  be  put  into  it. 

“  It  is  pollible,  therefore,  to  aerate  earth  as  well  as 
fluids  j  for  this  purpofe,  by  mixing  it  with  certain  lub- 
ftances  during  their  decompofition,  we  mull  attach  to 
it  the  principles  of  which  thofe  fubftances  are  compo¬ 
fed  }  from  which  there  refults  a  matter  fo  loaded  with 
gas,  as  to  form  a  more  compound  lubftance,  and  one 
which  has  acquired  ncwT  properties.  The  Arabians,  for 
example,  who  take  great  pains  to  improve  their  land, 
are  accuftomed  to  make  large  pits,  which  they  fill  with 
animals  which  happen  to  die  :  thefle  pits  they  after¬ 
wards  cover  with  calcareous  or  clayey  earth  ;  and  after 
fome  time  thefe  earths,  which  of  themfelves  are  fterile, 
acquire  the  properties  of  the  richeft  manures. 

“  The  foregoing  obfervations  may  at  leaft  be  conli- 
pered  as  proving,  that  thofe  fubftances  which,  when 
employed  frelli  and  in  too  great  quantity,  are  moll  pre¬ 
judicial  to  vegetation,  have,  on  the  contrary,  an  advan¬ 
tageous 
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Manures,  tagcous  effect,  when  they  are  prcvioufly  made  to  under- 
*  ■— v— go  a  fermentation  ;  or  when  they  are  mixed  with  earth 
or  wTater  in  a  proportion  adapted  to  the  end  propoied. 
The  grafs  of  field*  in  which  cattle  or  poultry  go  to 
feed,  after  the  fir  If  or  fecond  crop  of  hay,  appears  to  he 
dried  by  the  urine  and  dung  of  thole  animals,  as  if  fire 
had  been  applied  to  it ;  whereas  thefe  lame  excremen- 
titious  i'ubftances,  when  combined  with  earth,  or  diluted 
with  water,  are  capable,  without  any  other  preparation, 
of  performing  the  office  of  good  manure. 

“  But  if  animal  l’ecretions,  when  applied  in  fubftance 
to  plants,  were  capable  of  ailing  upon  them,  as  is  af¬ 
firmed,  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  corrode  or  burn  them,  how 
could  feed  which  has  been  fwallowed,  and  efcaped  the 
action  of  the  digeftive  powers,  be  prolific  when  thrown 
out  by  the  animal,  after  having  remained  io  long  in  its 
dung  ?  yet  we  often  fee  oats,  io  circumftanced,  grow 
and  produce  feed.  Is  it  not  more  confiftent  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  cbfervation  to  fuppofe,  that  theie  exere- 
mentitious  i’ubftances,  being  itiil  endowed  with  animal 
heat,  and  with  an  organic  motion,  diflule  round  plants 
in  vegetation  a  deleterious  principle  or  inflamn  a  le  gas, 
which  deftroys  them  ?  for  loon  after  their  application 
the  foliage  of  the  plant  grows  yellow,  dries  up,  and 
the  plant  withers,  unlefs  there  happens  a  fliower  of  rain, 
which  revives  it.  When  thefe  i'ubftances  are  diluted, 
by  being  mixed  with  water  and  earth,  they  lofe  that 
principle  which  is  fo  deftru&ive  to  vegetable  life,  and 
an  incipient  fermentation  augments  their  power  as  a  ma¬ 
nure,  fo  that  they  may  be  immediately  made  uie  of 
without  any  appprchenlion  of  injury  from  their  effects. 

“  It  appears,  therefore,  that  any  operation  upon  ex- 
crementitious  i'ubftances,  by  which  they  are  dried  and 
roduced  to  powder,  cannot  be  practiled  without  de¬ 
priving  thofe  fubftances  of  a  great  part  of  fuch  of  their 
principles  as  are  ealily  evaporated,  and  upon  which 
their  fluidity  depends  5  thefe  principles  when  diluted 
with  water,  and  confined  by  being  mixed  with  earth, 
are  capable  of  increaiing  the  produce  of  the  foil.  Such 
is  the  way  in  which  the  hufbandmen  in  Flanders  make 
ufe  of  this  kind  of  manure,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  kind 
of  rape  or  cole  feed,  which  is  to  them  a  very  important 
branch  of  agricultural  induftry  and  commerce  5  and 
they  never  obi’erve  that  the  lap  carries  up  any  of  thofe 
principles  which  give  fuch  manure  its  offenfive  lmell  j 
nor  do  they  obferve,  that  the  fodder  produced  from 
fields  lo  manured,  whether  eaten  frelli  or  dry,  is  dif- 
agreeable  to  their  cattle.  'I  he  excrements  of  all  ani¬ 
mals  would  be  injurious  to  plants,  if  applied  too  frelh, 
or  in  too  great  quantity ;  and  a  gardener  could  not 
commit  a  greater  fault,  than  to  put  more  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  them  into  the  water  lie  means  to  make 
ufe  of  to  water  his  young  plants  5  in  fhort  this  kind 
of  manure  is  to  be  ufed  in  a  very  fparing  manner  j  and 
he  that  is  too  prodigal  of  it  wjll  find,  to  his  coft,  that 
exccfs,  even  of  that  which  is  otherwife  beneficial,  be- 
•  comes  an  evil. 

“  It  mull  certainly  he  allowed,  that  excrementitious 
fubftances  are  a  very  advantageous  manure  for  cold  lolls, 
and  fuited  to  moft  vegetable  productions  ;  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  effects  over  a  large  tract  of  country, 
and  the  acknowledged  intelligence  of  the  Flcmilh  far¬ 
mers,  ought  to  lie  confidered  as  fuflicicnt  to  overcome 
the  prejudice  that  has  been  raifed  again  ft  this  lort  ot 
manure.  Suppofing  that  the  bad  effects  which  hate 
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been  attributed  to  it,  when  ufed  in  the  Hate  in  which  Manures, 
it  is  taken  out  of  privies,  &c.  are  not  the  oflspring  oi  » 
a  prejudiced  imagination,  they  may  have  ariien  from 
its  having  been  made  ufe  of  at  an  improper  time,  or  in 
too  great  a  quantity  ;  or  from  its  having  been  applied  to 
a  foil,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  plants,  to  which  it  was 
not  adapted )  for  we  know  that  the  excels  ol  auy  kind 
of  manure  changes  the  lmell  and  talle  ol  plants,  and 
the  fame  elfedl  is  produced  by  watering  them  too  fre¬ 
quently.  Striking  examples  of  this  change  are  feen  in 
the  l’crawberrv  and  in  the  violet,  when  inch  as  have 
grown  in  the  woods  are  compared  to  thofe  produced 
from  i’orne  of  our  over-manured  gardens  }  alio  in  the 
lettuce  and  i’ome  other  plants,  when  thole  raifed  for 
fale  by  the  gardeners  about  Paris  are  compared  to  thole 
of  fome  particular  kitchen  gardens.  In  the  markets  of 
fome  cities,  the  carrots,  turnips,  and  potatoes  of  the 
fields,  are  preferred  to  the  fame  kinds  ot  roots  cultiva¬ 
ted  by  the  gardeners  ;  for  though  the  laft  are  of  a  .lar¬ 
ger  fize,  they  have  not  fo  good  a  flavour.  Some  vege¬ 
tables,  therefore,  are  like  certain  wild  fpecies  of  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  they  refill  every  kind  of  culture,  as 
thofe  animals  refill  every  effort  to  tame  them. 

“  Although  experience  has  taught  the  Flemifh  far¬ 
mers,  that  excrementitious  fubftances  are  more  adive 
in  their  natural  Hate  than  when  dried,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  drying  them,  and  reducing  them  into  pow¬ 
der,  is  iometimes  very  advantageous,  becaule  in  that 
Hate  they  are  much  lei’s  offenfive,  are  eafily  traniport- 
ed  to  anv  diftance,  and  may  be  ul’ed  when  moft  conve¬ 
nient  or  moft  proper.  In  many  cities  the  inhabitants 
pay  to  have  their  privies  emptied  :  in  other  places,  thofe 
who  empty  them  pay  for  their  contents  ;  and  it  would 
attoniih  any  one  to  be  told  how  great  a  revenue  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  city  of  Lille  in  Flanders  by  the  iale  of 
this  kind  of  manure.  I  am,  however  (fays  our  author), 
far  from  thinking  that  it  is  right,  in  all  cales,  to  em¬ 
ploy  it  in  the  above-mentioned  ftate  of  concentration  ; 
it  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Flemilh  farmers,  who  ufe  it  the  firft  year 
for  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  oil,  or  for  hemp  or  flax  j 
and  the  l’econd  year  for  the  bell  kinds  of  grain  :  thus 
obtaining  two  crops,  inllead  of  one,  without  any  far¬ 
ther  preparation  of  the  land.  What  is  laid  above  may 
be  applied  all’o  to  the  manures  produced  from  the  dung 
of  cattle  poultry,  &c.  (particularly  to  pigeons  dung, 
the  moft  powerful  manure  of  its  kind),  all  which,  by 
being  dried  and  powdered  before  they  are  nled,  loie  a 
great  portion  of  their  activity.  From  thefe  obierva- 
tions  another  fadt  may  he  deduced,  namely,  that  ma¬ 
nure  lliould  not  be  taken  from  the  place  where  it  has 
been  thrown  together,  until  the  fealon  of  the  year  and 
the  ftate  of  the  land  are  fuch  that  it  may  be  put  into 
the  ground  as  loon  as  it  is  brought  to  it.  In  lome  di- 
ftridts  a  very  injurious  cullom  prevails  of  carrying  the 
manure  into  the  fields,  and  leaving  it  there  formed  into 
fmall  heaps,  expol’cd  for  fome  days  to  the  elements  j 
during  whicli  time,  either  the  fun  and  wind  dry  up  its  * 
natural  moifture,  leaving  a  mais  which  is  much  leis  ac¬ 
tive  ;  or  the  rain  dillolves  and  carries  away  the  ex¬ 
tractive  parts  impregnated  with  the  fait.  This  kind  of 
brine,  which  is  the  moll  powerful  part  of  the  manure, 
penetrates  the  eartli  to  a  conliderahle  depth,  and  Ihcws 
(by  the  thick  tufts  which  arife  in  thole  places,  and 
which  produce  more  ft  raw  than  grain)  that  manure 
3  M  ought 
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ought  to  he  put  into  the  ground  as  foon  as  it  is  brought 
to  it,  becaufe  it  then  poffeffes  its  full  force  and  etiect, 
and  confequently  would  be  then  ufed  to  the  greatell  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“  We  have  always  at  hand  tlie  means  of  compofing, 
from  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  and  animal  iubftances, 
filch  manures  as,  when  brought  into  a  proper  Hate,  and 
mixed  with  land,  contribute  to  its  fertility.  Chemifiry 
alfo  ofFersto  us  a  number  of  fubHances,  which,  although 
when  ufed  feparately  they  tend  to  diminifh  the  fertili¬ 
zing  quality  of  the  earth,  are  yet  capable,  by  being 
combined,  of  forming  excellent  manures  ;  luch,  for  in- 
Itance,  is  that  faponaceous  combination  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  mixture  of  potafli,  oil,  and  earth.  M  hat 
an  advantage  it  would  be,  if,  inllcad  of  being  {paring 
of  manure,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  would  endea¬ 
vour  to  increafe  the  number  of  thefe  refources,  and  to 
render  them  more  beneficial,  by  employing  them  in  a 
more  eff’edtual  manner  !  How  many  years  had  palled 
before  it  was  known  that  the  refute  of  apples  and  pears, 
after  they  are  preffed  (and  which  ufed  to  be  thrown  a- 
way  as  ulelefs),  is  capable  of  forming  as  valuable  a  ma¬ 
nure,  in  cyder  and  perry  countries,  as  the  refufe  of 
grapes  does  in  wane  countries  !” 

From  what  has  been  obferved,  our  author  concludes, 
that  manures  act,  in  many  circumltances,  like  medi¬ 
cines,  and  confequently  that  the  fame  fort  of  manure 
cannot  be  adapted  to  every  fituation,  and  every  kind 
of  foil ;  we  mult  therefore  take  care  to  make  proper  di- 
Hindtions  between  them.  Whoever  lhall  pretend  that 
any  particular  kind  of  manure  may  be  ufed,  with  equal 
benefit,  in  grafs  land,  corn  fields,  vineyards,  orchards, 
kitchen  gardens,  &c.  ought  to  he  clalfed  amonglt  thofe 
quacks  who  undertake  to  cure  all  perfons  with  the  fame 
remedy,  without  any  regard  to  their  age,  conftitution, 
&c.  It  is  probably  from  not  having  paid  fufficient  at¬ 
tention  to  the  forementioned  diflindtions,  that  lome  au¬ 
thors  have  found  fault  with  particular  manures,  while 
others  have  fpoken  too  highly  in  their  favour. 

Having  thus  far  Hated  the  obfervations  ol  this  inge¬ 
nious  author,  we  think  it  neceffary  to  remark,  that  the 
practical  farmer,  who  wifhes  to  advance  fafelv  and  pro- 
fperoufly  in  his  occupation,  will  probably  find  that  the 
heft  principle  upon  which  he  can  proceed  in  forming 
his  plans  for  the  preparation  of  manure,  will  coniilt  of 
keeping  flrictly  in  view  the  ideas  which  we  formerly 
Hated  *,  when  confidering  the  theoi'y  of  agriculture. 

•  When  we  wifh  to  fertilize  land  by  art,  we  ought  to 
follow  nature,  or  to  imitate  the  proccfs  by  which  Hie 
fertilizes  it.  Vegetable  lubflances,  fermented  by  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  matters,  rapidly  fall  down  into 
earth,  and  alTume  the  form  of  that  rich  black  mould 
which  is  the  moll  productive  of  all  foils.  The  great 
objedt  of  the  hufbandman,  therefore,  ought  to  be  to 
procure  large  quantities  of  vegetable  fubHances  of  every 
kind,  fuch  as  It  raw,  Hubble,  rufhes,  weeds,  &c.  and  to 
lay  thefe  up  to  ferment  along  with  the  frefli  dung  of 
animals,  particularly  thofe  animals  which  chew  the  cud, 
for  bv  digeHing  their  food  in  a  very  perfect  manner, 
their  dung  contains  a  large  portion  of  animal  matter. 
As  horfes,  on  the  contrary,  digeH  their  food  very  weak¬ 
ly,  their  dung  is  often  only  lufficiently  animalized  to 
bring  on  its  own  fermentation,  which,  however,  is  very 
Hrong,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  bits  of  flraw, 
hay,  and  other  vuidecompofed  parts  of  their  food  which 
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it  contains.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  other  an i-  Manures 

mal  fubHances,  beiides  dung,  may  frequently  be  obtain-  u— - 1 

ed  •,  fuch  as  bullocks  blood,  and  the  refufe  of  works  in 
which  train  oil  is  prepared,  none  of  which  ought  to  be 
neglected  by  the  hufbandman. 

The  art  of  fermenting  vegetable  by  animal  matters, 
or  the  true  art  of  making  dung,  has  not  yet  been  brought 
to  perfection,  nor  is  it  in  almoil  any  fituation  iufficient- 
ly  attended  to.  In  many  places,  we  fee  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  ferns,  rufhes,  and  the  coarfe  grafs  of  bogs,  which 
no  cattle  will  confume,  allowed  to  run  to  wafle  •,  where¬ 
as,  though  thefe  plants  do  not  readily  of  themfelves  run 
into  fermentation,  they  might  eafily,  by  proper  care,  be 
made  to  undergo  this  procefs,  and  confequently  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  fource  of  riches,  that  is,  into  fertile  mould. 

On  this  fubjedt,  we  lhall  here  Hate  a  mode  of  preparing 
dung  upon  the  above  principles,  that  has  lately  been 
dilcovered,  and  fuccefsfully  adopted  in  Mid  Lothian 
by  the  Hon.  Lord  Meadowbank,  one  of  the  fenators  of 
the  College  of  Jullice  in  Scotland.  It  confiHs  of  iub- 
jedting  common  peat-mois  to  the  procels  ol  fermenta¬ 
tion,  now  mentioned,  and  has  been  explained  by  his 
lordlhip  in  a  fmall  printed  pamphlet,  of  which,  though 
not  fold  to  the  public,  a  conliderable  number  of  copies 
have  been  dillributed  among  his  lordlhip’s  friends.  It 
is  in  the  following  terms  :  “  It  is  proper  to  Hate  in  the 
outfet,”  fays  his  lordlhip,  “  fomc  general  fadts  concern¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  manure,  which  every  practical 
farmer  fliould  be  acquainted  with. 

“  i.  All  recently  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
if  fufficiently  divided,  moiH,  and  not  chilled  nearly  to 
freezing,  tends  lpontaneouily  to  undergo  changes,  that 
bring  it  at  length  to  be  a  fat  greafy  earth,  which  when 
mixed  with  lands,  clays,  and  a  little  chalk,  or  pounded 
limeHone,  forms  what  is  called  rich  loam,  or  garden 
mould.  474 

“  2.  In  vegetable  matter,  when  amaffed  in  quanti-  Lord  Mea- 
ties,  thefe  changes  are  at  firfl  attended  with  very  con- d°wbank’s 
fiderable  heat,  (fometimes  proceeding  the  length  °f Averting 
inflammation),  which,  when  not  exceeding  blood-  mofs  jnt0 
heat,  greatly  favours  and  quickens  the  changes,  both  manure, 
in  animal  matter,  and  the  further  changes  in  vegetable 
matter,  that  are  not  feniibly  attended  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  heat.  The  changes  attended  with  heat,  are 
faid  to  happen  by  a  fermentation,  named  from  what  is 
obferved  in  making  of  ale,  wine,  or  vinegar.  The 
latter  are  aferibed  to  what  is  called  putrefaBive fermer- 
tation. 

“  3.  Befides  moderate  moiHure  and  heat,  and  that 
divifion  of  parts  which  admits  the  air  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  eircumflances  which  feem  to  be  neceffary  to  the 
production  of  thefe  changes,  ftirring,  or  mechanical 
mixture,  favours  them  j  and  a  fimilar  effedt  arifes  from 
the  addition  of  chalk,  pounded  limeHone,  lime,  rub- 
bifli  of  old  buildings,  or  burnt  lime  brought  back  to 
its  natural  Hate  ;  and  alfo  of  allies  of  burnt  coal,  peat, 
or  wood,  foap-leys,  foot,  fea-lhells,  and  fea-warc.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  changes  are  Hopped  or  retarded 
by  prefl’ure  or  conlolidation,  excluding  air ;  by  much 
water,  efpccially  when  below  the  heat  of  a  pool  in 
fummer  ;  by  aHringents and  by  cauflic  fubHances,  as 
quicklime,  acids,  and  pure  alkalies,  at  leall  till  their 
caullicity  is  mollified,  at  the  expence  of  the  deffrudtion 
of  part  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  to  which 
they  are  added, 

“  4,  Thefe 
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Manures.  “  4.  Tliefe  changes  are  accompli  (lied  by  the  fepara- 
” — v  '  '  tlon  or  decompofition  of  the  parts  or  ingredients  of  which 

the  dead  vegetables  and  animals  are  compofed  ;  by  the 
efcape  of  fomewhat  of  their  fubftance  in  the  form  of  va¬ 
pours  or  gafl’es  ;  by  the  imbibing  all’o  fomewhat  from 
water  and  from  the  atmofphere  ;  and  by  the  formation 
of  compound  matters,  from  the  reunion  of  parts  or  in¬ 
gredients,  which  had  been  feparated  by  the  powers  of 
the  living  vegetables  and  animals.  The  earlier  chan¬ 
ges,  and  in  general  thofe  which  take  place  previous  to 
the  deftruction  of  the  adhefion  and  texture  of  the  dead 
vegetables  and  animals,  appear  to  be  rather  pernicious 
than  favourable  to  the  growth  of  living  vegetables,  ex- 
pol’ed  to  the  direct  effect  of  them  ;  whereas  the  changes 
fubfequent  to  the  deftruction  of  the  animal  aud  vegeta¬ 
ble  texture  promote  powerfully  the  growth  of  plants, 
and,  partly  by  their  immediate  efficacy  on  the  plants 
expofed  to  their  influence,  partly  by  the  alterations  they 
produce  in  the  foil,  conllitute  what  is  to  be  confidered 
as  enriching  manure  (l). 

“  5.  It  ffiould  be  the  object  of  the  farmer  to  give 
his  foil  the  full  benefit  of  tliefe  latter  changes,  deconv- 
pofitions,  and  recompolitions,  which  proceed  ilowly, 
and  continue  to  go  on  for  years  after  the  manure  is 
lodged  in  the  foil.  Even  loam  or  garden-mould  is 
ftill  undergoing  fome  remaining  changes  of  the  lame 
fort  }  and,  by  frequently  ltirring  it,  or  removing  it, 
and  ufing  it  as  a  top-drelling,  its  fpontaneous  changes 
are  fo  favoured,  that  it  will  yield  heavy  crops  for  a 
time,  without  frefh  manure  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
rendered  in  fo  far  a  manure  itfelf,  as  it  decompofes 
fafter  than  in  its  ordinary  and  more  ftationary  ftate, 
and,  in  fo  doing,  nouriffies  vegetables  more  abundantly, 
or  forms  new  combinations  in  the  adjoining  toil,  that 
enable  it  to  do  fo. 

“  It  ffiould  alfo  be  the  object  of  the  farmer,  to  employ 
the  more  early  changes,  not  only  to  bring  forward  the 
fubftanccs  undergoing  them  into  a  proper  ftate  to  be 
committed  to  the  foil,  but  to  accelerate  or  retard  them, 
fo  as  to  have  his  manure  ready  for  ufe  at  the  proper 
fealons,  with  as  little  lofs  as  pollible,  from  part  being 
too  much  and  part  too  little  decompofed  ;  and  alfo  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  activity  of  thofe  changes,  to  reftore 
to  a  ftate  of  fufficiently  rapid  fpontaneous  decompofi¬ 
tion,  fuch  fubftances  in  his  farm,  as,  though  in  a  ftate 
of  decay,  had  become  fo  ftationary,  as  to  be  unfit  for 
manure,  without  the  aid  of  heat  and  mixture. 

“  By  attention  to  the  two  firft  particulars,  and  the 
proper  ufe  of  compr^ffion,  ltirring,  and  mixture,  the 
farm  dunghill,  though  formed  Ilowly  and  of  materials 
in  very  various  ftates  of  decay,  is  brought  forward  in 
nearly  the  fame  condition.  By  attention  to  the  latter, 
manure  may,  in  molt  filiations  in  Scotland,  be  tripled 
or  quadrupled  ;  et  fimum  cjl  durum.  O11  the  other 
hand,  by  inattention  to  them,  part  of  the  manure  is  put 
into  the  foil  unprepared,  that  is,  in  a  fituation  where 
Vie  texture  of  the  vegetable  is  ftill  entire  ;  and,  its  de¬ 
compofition  never  having  been  carried  far  by  the  heat 
and  mixture  of  a  fermenting  mafs,  proceeds  in  the  foil 
to  Ilowly,  that,  like  plonghed-down  ftubble,  it  does  not 
merit  the  name  of  manure.  Part,  again,  is  apt  to  be 


too  much  rotted,  that  is,  much  of  it  is  too  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  ftate  of  garden-mould,  whereby  much 
benefit  is  loft,  by  the  efcape  of  what  had  been  fepara¬ 
ted  during  the  procefs  it  has  undergone,  and  the  good 
effects  on  the  foil  of  w  hat  remains  are  lefs  durable  5 
for,  between  l'olution  in  water  and  rapid  decompofition 
from  its  advanced  ftate  of  rottennefs,  it  is  foon  reduced 
to  that  of  garden-mould ;  and,  in  fine,  the  powers  of 
fermenting  vegetable  with  animal  matter,  which,  when 
properly  employed,  are  certainly  moft  efficacious  in 
converting  into  manure  many  fubftances  that  are  other- 
wile  very  ftationary  and  flow  in  their  decompofition, 
are  loft  to  the  farmer,  fo  that  he  is  often  reduced  to 
adopt  an  imperfect  and  little  profitable  mode  of  culti¬ 
vation,  from  the  want  of  the  manure  requifite  for  a. 
better,  though  fuch  manure  may  be  lying  in  abun¬ 
dance  within  his  reach,  but  ufelefs  from  bis  ignorance 
how  to  prepare  it. 

“  Peat-mofx  is  to  be  found  in  confidcrable  quanti¬ 
ties  within  reach  of  moft  farms  in  Scotland,  particu¬ 
larly  in  thofe  diftricts  where  outfield  land  (i.  e.  land 
not  brought  into  a  regular  courfe  of  Cropping  and  ma¬ 
nuring)  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  arable  land.  It 
confifts  of  the  remains  of  ffirubs,  trees,  heath,  and  other 
vegetables,  which,  under  the  influence  of  a  cold  and 
moift  climate,  and  in  wet  fituations,  have  got  into  a 
condition  almoll  ftationary,  but  much  removed  from 
that  of  the  recently  dead  vegetable,  and  certainly  con- 
fiderably  diftant  from  that  of  garden  mould.  It  is  no 
longer  fulceptible  of  going  of  itfelf,  though  placed  in 
the  moft  favourable  circumftances,  into  that  rapid  fer¬ 
mentation,  accompanied  with  heat,  which  mafl’es  of 
freffi  vegetables  experience  :  But  it  is  ftill  a  powerful 
fuel  when  dried  5  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  requires 
long  expofure  to  the  feafons,  in  a  dry  fituation,  before, 
without  mixture,  it  is  fit  for  the  nourilhing  of  living 
vegetables. 

“  In  general,  however,  there  is  nothing  in  the  fitu¬ 
ation  of  peat  mofs,  or  in  the  changes  it  has  undergone, 
that  leads  to  think  that  it  has  fuffered  any  thing  that 
unfits  it  to  be  prepared  for  manure.  It  is  no  doubt 
found  fometimes  mixed  with  particular  mineral  fub¬ 
ftances,  that  may  be,  for  a  time,  pernicious  to  vegeta¬ 
tion  ;  but,  in  general,  there  is  no  fuch  admixture,  and, 
when  it  does  take  place,  a  little  patience  and  attention 
will  be  fufficient  to  cure  the  evil.  In  the  ordinary 
cafe,  the  only  fubftances  found  in  peat  that  may  be  un¬ 
favourable  to  vegetation,  in  fo  far  at  leaft  as  tending  to 
keep  it  ftationary,  and  prevent  its  rotting,  are  two,  and 
l  oth  abounding  in  frefli  vegetables  of  the  forts  of 
which  mofs  is  chiefly  compofed  :  Tliefe  are,  gallic 
acid,  and  the  aftringent  principle,  or  tan  5  and,  as 
tliefe  are  got  the  better  of  in  frefli  vegetables  by  the 
hot  fermentation  to  which  they  are  lubjeft,  lo  as  to 
leave  the  general  mafs  of  the  fubftances  to  which  they 
belonged  properly  prepared  manure,  there  is  no  reafon 
to  luppofe  that  the  fame  may  not  be  accomplilhed  with 
the  acid  and  tan  of  peat.  Again,  the  powers  of  peat 
as  a  fuel,  and  of  allies  of  peat  as  a  manure,  ought  to 
convince  every  perfon,  that  the  material  and  more  ef- 
fential  parts  of  the  dead  vegetable,  for  the  formation 
3  M  2  of 
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(i.)  Hot  fermenting  dung  partakes  of  both  forts  of  fermentation. 
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Manures,  of  manure,  remain  entire  in  peat.  Here  the  inflam- 

c. - v- — j  mable  oils  and  carbonaceous  matter  which  abound  m 

the  freih  vegetable,  and  the  latter  of  which  alio 
abounds  in  garden-mould,  remain  entire  :  the  loot  and 
allies,  too,  which  are  the  refults  of  the  inflammation  oi 
each,  feem  to  be  nearly  equally  fertilizing  ;  and,  m 
ihort,  little  feems  to  be  loft  in  peat  but  the  effefts  of 
the  firft  fermentation  in  preparing  the  matter  to  un¬ 
dergo  its  future  changes  with  the  rapidity  requifite  to 
conftitute  manure.  Befides,  the  toil  produced  from 
Deat-earth,  by  expofure  for  a  courfe  of  years,  feems  not 
to  be  fenflbly  different  from  that  obtained  from  dung  in 
the  fame  way.  Both  are  deficient  jn  firmnefs  of  tex¬ 
ture  •,  but  are  very  prolific  when  mixed  with  clays, 
lands,  and  calcareous  earths,  in  due  proportion. 

“  From  confidering  the  preceding  circumftances,  and 
from  trying  what  fubftances  operated  on  tan,  and  on 
the  acid  found  in  peat-mofs,  it  was  determined  to  fub- 
jeft  it  to  the  influence  of  different  forts  of  fermenting 
dung,  with  due  attention  to  the  proportions  ufed,  and 
to  the  effects  of  the  difl'erent  preparations’,  and  the 
following  is  the  direction,  which  an  experience  oi  fix 
crops  recommends  to  practice. 

“  Let  the  peat  mol’s,  of  which  compoft  is  to  be  form¬ 
ed,  be  thrown  out  of  the  pit  for  fome  weeks  or  months, 
in  order  to  lofe  its  redundant  moifture.  By  this  means, 
it  is  rendered  the  lighter  to  carry,  and  lcls  compact 
and  weighty,  when  made  up  with  irefli  dung,  tor  tei- 
inentation ;  and  accordingly  lefs  dung  is  required  for 
the  purpofe,  than  if  the  preparation  is  made  with  peat 
taken  recently  from  the  pit. 

“  Take  the  peat-mofs  to  a  dry  fpot,  convenient  for 
conftrufting  a  dunghill,  to  ferve  the  field  to  be  manured. 
Lay  it  in  two  rows,  and  dung  in  a  row  betwixt  them. 
The  dung  thus  lies  on  the  area  of  the  compoft-dunghill, 
and  the  rows  of  peat  iliould  be  near  enough  each  other, 
that  workmen  in  making  up  the  compoft,  may  be  able 
to  throw  them  together  by  the  fpade,  without  wheel¬ 
ing.  In  making  up,  let  the  workmen  begin  at  one  end. 
Lav  a  bottom  of  peat,  6  inches  deep,  and  15  feet  wide, 
if  the  ground  admit  of  it  (m).  Then  lay  about  10 
Inches  of  dung  above  the  peat  ;  then  about  6  inches  oi 
peat  ;  then  lour  or  five  of  dung,  and  then  fix  more  oi 
peat  then  another  thin  layer  oi  dung  ;  and  then 
cover  it  over  with  peats  at  the  end  where  it  was  begun, 
at  the  two  iides,  and  above.  It  iliould  not  be  railed 
above  4  feet,  or  44  feet  high,  other  wile  it  is  apt  to 
prefs  too  heavily  on  the  under  part,  and  check  the  fer¬ 
mentation.  "W hen  a  beginning  is  thus  made,  the 
workmen  will  proceed  working  backwards,  and  add¬ 
ing  to  the  column  of  compoft,  as  they  are  furnifhed 
with  the  three  rows  oi  materials,  directed  to  be  laid 
down  for  them.  They  muft  take  care  not  to  tread  on 
the  compoft,  or  render  it  too  compaft  ;  and,  of  confe- 
quence,  in  proportion  as  the  peat  is  wet,  it  iliould  be 
made  up  in  lumps,  and  not  much  broken. 

“  In  mild  weather,  feven  cart-load  of  common  farm- 
dung,  tolerably  freih  made,  is  fufficient  for  21  cart¬ 
loads  of  peat  mol’s  ;  but  in  cold  weather,  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  dung  is  defirable.  To  every  28  carts  oi 
the  compoft,  when  made  up,  it  is  of  ufe  to  throw  on 
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above  it  a  cart-load  of  allies,  either  made  from  coal,  Manures, 
peat,  or  wood  ;  or  if  thefe  cannot  be  had,  hall  the  — ~v  '  J 
quantity  of  flaked  lime  may  be  ufed,  the  more  finely 
powdered  the  better.  But  thefe  additions  are  nowife 
effential  to  the  general  fuccefs  of  the  compoft. 

“  The  dung  to  be  ufed  iliould  either  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  made,  or  kept  freih  by  compreffion  as,  by  the 
treading  of  cattle  or  fwine,  or  by  carts  palling  over  it. 

And  if  there  is  little  or  no  litter  in  it,  a  fmaller  quan¬ 
tity  will  ferve,  provided  any  fpongv  vegetable  matter 
is  added  at  making  up  the  compoft,  as  fie  ill  weeds, 
the  rnbbifli  of  a  ftack-yard,  potato-iliaws,  fawings  of 
timber,  &c.  And  as  fome  forts  of  dung,  even  when 
frefh,  are  much  more  advanced  in  decompofition  than 
others,  it  is  material  to  attend  to  this  ;  for  a  much 
lefs  proportion  of  inch  dung,  as  is  lefs  advanced,  will 
ferve  for  the  compoft,  provided  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  mafs  fufliciently  open,  either  by  a  mixture  oi  the 
above-mentioned  fubftances,  or,  if  thefe  are  wanting, 
by  adding  the  mol’s  piece-meal,  that  is,  firft  mixing  it 
up  in  the  ufual  proportion  oi  three  to  one  oi  dung, 
and  then,  after  a  time,  adding  an  equal  quantity,  more 
or  lefs,  of  mois.  The  dung  of  this  char  after,  of  great- 
eft  quantity,  is  iliamble-dung,  with  which,  under  the 
above  precautions,  iix  times  the  quantity  of  mois,  or 
more,  may  be  prepared,  ft  he  lame  holds  as  to  pigeon- 
dung,  and  other  fowl-dung ;  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
alio,  as  to  that  which  is  collefted  from  towns,  and 
made  by  animals  that  feed  on  grains,  retufe  of  diftil- 
leries,  &c. 

“  The  compoft,  after  it  is  made  up,  gets  into  a  gene¬ 
ral  heat,  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  weather  and 
the  condition  of  the  dung ;  in  iummer,  in  ten  days  or 
fooner  ;  in  winter,  not  perhaps  tor  many  weeks,  it  the 
cold  is  fevere.  It  always,  however,  has  been  found  to 
come  on  at  laft  ;  and  in  Iummer  it  fometimes  riles  io 
high  as  to  be  mil’chievous,  by  confuming  the  materi¬ 
als,  (fire-fanging).  In  that  ieaion,  a  ftick  iliould  be 
kept  in  it  in  different  parts,  to  pull  out  and  feel  now 
and  then  :  for  if  it  approaches  to  blood-heat,  it  Iliould 
either  be  watered,  or  turned  over  j  and  on  fuch  an  oc- 
calion,  advantage  may  be  taken  to  mix  it  with  a  little 
freih  mofs.  ft'lie  heat  lubfides  after  a  time,  and  with 
great  variety  according  to  the  weather,  the  dung,  and 
the  perfeftion  of  the  making  up  of  the  compoft  which 
then  iliould  lie  allowed  to  remain  untouched,  till  with¬ 
in  three  weeks  of  uling,  when  it  iliould  be  turned  over, 
upfule  down,  and  outfide  in,  and  all  lumps  broken  : 
then  it  comes  into  a  fecond  heat  ;  but  foon  cools,  and 
iliould  be  taken  out  for  ufe.  In  this  ftate,  the  whole, 
except  bits  of  the  old  decayed  wood,  appears  a  black 
free  mafs,  and  fpreads  like  garden-mould.  Ufe  it, 
weight  for  weight,  as  farm-yard  dung;  and  it  will  be 
found,  in  a  courfe  of  cropping,  fully  to  Hand  the  com- 
parifon. 

“  The  addition  recommended  of  aflies  or  lime,  is 
thought  to  favour  the  general  perfeftion  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  to  haften  the  fecond  heat.  The  lime  laid 
on  above  the  dunghill,  as  direfted,  is  rendered  mild  by 
the  vapours  that  efcape  during  the  firft  heat. 

“  Compoft,  made  up  before  January,  has  hitherto 

been 


(m)  This  alludes  to  the  propriety,  in  clay  lands,  of  fuiting  the  dunghill  to  the  breadth  of  a  Angle  ridge,  free  of 
each  furrow. 
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Manures.  ^een  *a  g00<l  order  for  the  fpring-crops •,  but  this  may 

-v - 1  not  happen  in  a  long  froft.  In  l’ummer,  it  is  ready  in 

eight  or  ten  weeks  j  and  if  there  is  an  anxiety  to  have 
it  i’oon  prepared,  the  addition  of  allies,  or  of  a  little 
lime-rubbifli  of  old  buildings,  or  of  lime  flaked  until 
foul  water,  applied  to  the  dung  ufed  in  making  up, 
will  quicken  the  procefs  confiderably. 

“  Lime  has  been  mixed  previoufly  with  the  peat ; 
but  the  compoft  prepared  with  that  mixture,  or  with 
the  Ample  peat,  teemed  to  produce  equally  good  crops. 
All  the  land,  however,  that  it  has  been  tried  on,  has 
been  limed  more  or  lei's  within  thefe  25  years. 

“  Peat  prepared  with  lime  alone,  has  not  been  found 
to  anfwer  as  a  good  manure.  In  one  inllance,  viz.  on 
a  bit  of  fallow  town  with  wheat,  it  was  manifeftly  per¬ 
nicious.  Neither  with  cow-water  alone  is  it  prepared, 
unlefs  by  lying  immerfed  in  a  pool  of  it  lor  a  long 
time,  when  it  turns  into  a  fort  of  fleetch,  which  makes 
an  excellent  top-drelling.  Something  of  the  fame  fort 
happens  with  foap-iuds,  and  water  of  common  fewers, 
&c.  Lime-water  was  not  found  to  unite  with  the  tan 
in  peat,  nor  was  urine  (n).  Peat  made  with  lea- 
weeds  gets  into  heat,  and  the  peat  feems  to  undergo 
the  fame  change  as  when  prepared  with  dung.  But 
the  effect  of  this  preparation  on  crops  has  not  yet  been 
experienced.  Peat  has  alfo  been  expoied  to  the  fumes 
of  a  putrefying  carcafe.  In  one  inllance  the  peat  pro¬ 
ved  a  manure  ;  but  much  weaker  than  when  prepared 
with  dung.  There,  however,  the  proportion  ufed  was 
verv  large  to  the  carcafe.  Other  trials  are  making, 
where  the  proportion  is  lefs,  and  with,  or  without,  the 
addition  of  afhes,  lime,  &c.  In  all  thefe  cales,  there 
can  be  no  fenflble  heat.  Peat,  heated  and  rendered 
friable  by  the  action  of  the  living  principle  of  turnips 
in  growing,  was  not  found  entitled,  when  uled  as  a 
top-drelGng,  to  the  character  of  manure.  It  had  been 
made  up  in  the  view  of  preferring  the  turnips  during 
froft.  But  the  turnips  fprung,  and  the  mal’s  heated. 
The  turnips  were  taken  out,  and  the  peat  afterwards 
ufed  as  a  top-drefling.  Peat  is  now  under  trial,  as  pre¬ 
paring  with  turnips  and  frefh  weeds,  in  fermentation, 
without  the  admixture  of  any  animalized  matters. 

“  It  is  faid  that  dry  peat-earth  is  uled  as  a  manure 
in  fome  parts  of  England.  But  unlefs  in  chalky  loils, 
or  others  where  there  may  be  a  great  want  of  carbona¬ 
ceous  matter,  it  is  much  doubted  whether  it  could  be 
ufed  with  any  fenflble  advantage.  Peat-allies  were 
found  to  rail’e  turnips,  but  to  hare  no  fenflble  cfl’eCt  on 
the  next  crop. 

“  The  quantity  of  the  compoft  ufed  per  acre,  has  va¬ 
ried  confiderably,  according  to  the  richnels  of  the  toil 
manured,  and  the  condition  in  which  it  is  at  manuring, 
and  the  feafon  in  which  the  manure  is  applied.  From 
23  to  35  cart-load,  by  two  horfes  each,  is  about  what 
has  been  given  j  the  leffer  to  fallows  and  ground  in 


good  tilth,  and  the  larger  when  to  be  ploughed  in  with 
the  fvvard  of  poor  land  5  and  the  intermediate  quantities, 
with  tares,  peafe,  potatoes,  &c. ar.d  it  has  in  moll 
cafes  undergone  comparative  trials  with  different  forts 
of  common  dung. 

“  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  the  proper  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  the  reception  of  manure.  It  lhould  be  clean,  pret¬ 
ty  dry  at  the  application,  and  well  mixed  and  friable. 
Much  of  the  manure  applied  is  otherwil’e  loft,  whether 
lime,  dung,  or  compoft.  The  additional  quantities 
recommended  when  the  land  is  coarfe,  is  juft  fo  much 
that  would  have  been  faved  by  better  cultivation. 
Common  farmers  are  little  aware  of  this.  They  might 
fave  at  leaft  half  their  lime,  did  they  lav  it  on  in  pow¬ 
der  (o),  and  on  fallows,  only  harrowing  it,  and  let¬ 
ting  it  wait  for  a  fliower  before  it  is  ploughed  in  ;  and 
perhaps  not  much  lefs  of  their  dung.  It  is  aftonifhing 
what  a  viflble  e fleet  is  produced  on  land  properly  mix¬ 
ed  by  a  fallow,  from  the  addition  of  only  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  properly  prepared  dung  or  compoft.  Both 
its  texture  and  colour  undergo  a  very  fenflble  change, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  except  from  the  extri¬ 
cation  of  fubftances  from  the  decompofing  manure, 
(probably  from  its  Ipoutar.eous  tendency  to  decompofe 
being  aided  by  the  chemical  aCtion  of  various  matters 
in  a  foil  fo  prepared)  :  And  from  thefe  jubilances  ope¬ 
rating  in  the  foil,  numberlefs  compolitions  and  decom- 
po'itions,  or  tendencies  to  them,  take  place,  from  the 
various  elective  attractions  of  the  different  parts  of 
which  it  is  compofed.  It  is  obvious,  that  an  immenfe- 
ly  greater  proportion  of  manure  mult  be  required  to 
produce  even  a  little  of  this,  'where  the  foil  is  coarfe  or 
lumpy,  or  conlolidated  by  wetnefs,  than  w'hen  put  into 
a  (ituation  favourable  to  the  reciprocal  aClion  of  the. 
various  fubftances  containedi’11  it,  a  variety  and  an  ad- 
mixture  formed  by  nature  in  perfection  in  the  more  fa¬ 
voured  foils,  (as  in  the  bottom  of  drained  lakes,  baughs, 
Delta  ground),  and  which  it  is  the  buiinefs  of  the  fkilfut 
and  induftrious  farmer  to  form  or  make  compenfation 
for  the  want  of,  by  judicious  manuring,  where  nature 
has  been  lefs  bountiful  of  her  gifts. 

“  It  was  meant  to  have  given  a  detailed  account  of 
many  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  made,  whether 
in  Agriculture  or  Chemillry.  But  as  thefe  are  Hill 
going  on,  and  the  practical  refults  have  attracted  fome 
attention,  and  prompted  imitation  by  neighbours  and 
acquaintance,  fo  that  manulcript  directions  have  been 
often  applied  for  and  obtained,  it  lias  been  prefei- 
red  to  print,  in  the  mean  time,  this  lliort  account 
of  the  buiinefs,  diverted  of  feientifle  language,  and  fuit- 
ed  to  the  peril fal  of  any  practical  hufbandman.  It 
was  indeed  felt  as  a  degree  of  wrong,  not  to  take  fome 
fteps  to  make  it  public,  as  loon  as  the  certainty  of 
fuccefs  warranted.  And  both  the  power  and  the  dura- 


(v)  Tan  combines  with  animal  gelly,  and  lofes  its  aftringeney.  The  animalized  matter,  extricated  in  ferment¬ 
ing  dung,  has  probably  this  effeCl  on  the  tan  in  peat,  as  well  as  to  render  the  acid  innocent.  As  vegetable  matters 
feem  in  general  to  contain  the  ingredients  of,  and  often  fnmewhat  limilar  to,  animal  gluten,  it  is  poilible  that  the 
fermentation  of  frclli  vegetables  alone  may  prove  fnfficient  to  prepare  the  peat  to  rot  in  the  foil  expeditioufly ;  but 
it  is  certainly  delirable  to  ufe  alfo  animalized  matter  for  this  purpofe. 

(0)  Tliis  they  may,  though  driven  in  winter,  and  drowned  in  flu-  heaps  by  rains.  They  have  only  to  turn  it 
over  with  a  very  fmall  additional  quantity  of  new  burnt  lltells  when  they  come  to  ufe  it. 
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Manures,  tion  of  the  manure  have  now  flood  the  teft  of  a  great 

<■ - ■  1  variety  of  trials  on  a  confiderable  extent  of  ground, 

and  of  much  diverfity  of  foil,  continued  without  in- 
termiifion  during  the  lafl  fix  years.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  found  equal,  and  even  preferable,  to  common 
farm-yard  dung,  for  the  firft  three  years,  and  decidedly 
to  furpafs  it  afterwards.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
from  the  appearance  and  effects  of  the  compoft,  that 
its  parts  are  lefs  volatile  and  foluble  than  thofe  of 
dung  ;  but  that  it  yields  to  the  crop  what  is  re- 
quifite,  by  the  action  of  the  living  fibres  of  vegetables  ; 
and  in  this  way  waftes  flower,  and  lalts  longer.  M  hat- 
ever  be  in  this,  nothing  has  appeared  more  remarkable, 
than  its  fuperiority  in  maintaining  (for  four  and  five 
years)  frefli  and  nourifhing  the  pafture  of  thin  clays, 
that  had  been  laid  down  with  it,  and  in  making  them 
yield  well  when  again  ploughed,  and  that  without  any 
top-drefling,  or  new  manure  of  any  fort.  Employed 
in  this  way,  the  effect  of  common  dung  is  loon  over, 
the  foil  becoming  confolidated,  and  the  pafture  Hunt¬ 
ed  ;  and  hence  Inch  foils  have  not  ufually  been  culti¬ 
vated  with  advantage,  except  by  tillage,  and  by  the 
aid  of  quantities  of  manure,  got  by  purchafe,  and 
much  beyond  the  produce  of  the  farm-yard.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  foregoing  directions  will,  it  practifed, 
prove  beneficial  to  every  farmer  who  has  accefs  to 
peat-mofs  within  a  moderate  diftance ;  but  it  is  to 
the  farmers  of  the  foils  now  mentioned,  and  of  hungry 
gravels,  to  whom  they  would  be  found  particularly  va¬ 
luable. 

“  Let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  objeCt  in  making  up 
the  compoft  is  to  form  as  large  a  hot-bed  as  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  dung  employed  admits  of,  and  then  to  furround  it 
on  all  lides  fo  as  to  have  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
heat  and  effluvia.  Peat,  as  dry  as  garden-mould,  in 
feed-time,  may  be  mixed  with  the  dung,  io  as  to  double 
the  volume  and  more,  and  nearly  triple  the  weight, 
and  inftead  of  hurting  tbe  heat  prolong  it.  II  orkmen 
mull  begin  with  ufing  layers ;  but,  when  accuftomed  to 
the  juft  proportions,  if  they  are  furnifhed  with  peat 
moderately  dry,  and  dung  not  loft  in  litter,  they  throw 
it  up  together  as  a  mixed  mafs  •,  and  they  improve  in 
the  art,  fo  as  to  make  a  lefs  proportion  of  dung  ferve 
for  the  preparation. 
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manure.  In  Norfolk,  Mr  Marshall  tells  us,  that  the  qua-  Manures. 
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Of  tkemore  With  regard  to  the  other  kinds  of  manure  common- 
common  ]y  ufed  in  this  country,  their  efficacy  is  well  known  ; 
kinds  of  t[le  ou]y  difficulty  is  to  procure  them  in  fufficient  quan- 
inanuie.  ^ity.  jn  fuch  lands  as  lie  near  the  lea,  fea-weeds  offer 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  excellent  manure.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  rivers,  the  weeds  with  which  they 
abound  offer  likewife  an  excellent  manure  in  plenty. 
Oil-cake,  malt-coombs,  the  refufe  of  flaughter-houfes, 
&c.  all  are  excellent  where  they  can  be  got  :  hut  the 
fituations  which  afford  thefe  are  comparatively  few  ;  lo 
that  in  moil  cafes  the  farmer  mull  depend  much  on  his 
own  ingenuity  and  induftry  for  railing  a  iufticient  quan¬ 
tity  of  dung  to  anfwer  his  purpofes  :  and  the  methods 
taken  for  this  purpofe  vary  according  to  the  fituation 
of  different  places,  or  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
hufbandman. 

Manures  In  all  countries  where  chalk,  marl,  or  lime  are  to  be 
ufed  in  ]lad,  they  are  certainly  to  lie  employed  in  their  proper 
Norfolk.  departments;  but  befides  thefe,  dung,  properly  fo  called, 
mixed  with  earth  or  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  everywhere  conftitutes  a  principal  part  of  the 


lity  of  dung  is  attended  to  with  greater  precifion  than  in  *■ 
moll  other  diftricts.  Town-muck ,  as  it  is  called,  is  held 
in  moil  eftimation  ;  and  the  large  towns  Norwich  and 
Yarmouth  lupply  the  neighbouring  country.  As  Yar¬ 
mouth,  however,  is  a  maritime  place,  and  otherwife  in 
a  manner  furrounded  by  marflies,  ftraw  is  of  courfe  a 
fcarce  and  dear  article  ;  whence,  inftead  of  littering 
their  horfes  with  it,  they  ufe  fand.  As  the  bed  becomes 
foiled  or  wet,  freili  fand  is  put  on,  until  the  whole  is  in 
a  manner  faturated  with  urine  and  dung,  when  it  is 
cleared  awav,  and  reckoned  muck  of  luch  excellent 
quality,  that  it  is  lent  for  from  a  very  great  diftance. 
With  regard  to  other  kinds  of  dung,  that  from  horfes 
fed  upon  hay  and  corn  is  looked  upon  to  be  the  bell ; 
that  of  fatting  cattle  the  next ;  while  the  dung  of  lean 
cattle,  particularly  of  cows,  is  fuppofed  to  be  greatly 
inferior,  even  though  turnips  make  part  ot  their  food. 
The  dung  of  cattle  kept  on  ftraw  alone  is  looked  ujon 
to  be  of  little  or  no  value  ;  while  the  muck  from  trod¬ 
den  ftraw  is  by  lome  thought  to  be  better  than  that  from 
the  ftraw  which  is  eaten  by  the  lean  llock. — Compofts 
of  dung  with  marl  or  earth  are  very  generally  ufed 
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In  the  midland  counties  of  England,  Mr  MarlhallJn  the  mis¬ 
informs  us,  the  cores  of  horns  cruflied  in  a  mill  have 
been  ufed  as  a  manure  ;  though  he  knows  not  with 
what  l'uccefs.  His  only  objection  is  the  difficulty  of 
reducing  them  to  powder.  Dung  is  extremely  dear 
in  Norfolk  ;  half  a  guinea  being  commonly  given  for 
a  waggon-load  driven  by  five  horfes.  Great  quantities 
of  lime  and  marl  are  found  in  this  diftrift.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  method  of  railing  dung  in  general,  perhaps 
the  obfervations  of  Mr  Marlhall  upon  tbe  management 
of  the  Yorkfhire  farmers  may  be  equally  iatislactory 
with  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  publiffied  on  the  iub- 

jeft.  .  ..  47s 

“  The  general  pradice  (fays  he)  is  to  pile  the  Mr  Mar- 

dung  on  the  high  eft  part  of  the  yard;  or,  which  is  nift|Vs  d,~ 
ft  ill  lefs  judicious,  to  let  it  lie  fcattered  about  on  the|Y(-^s  0 
fide  of  a  Hope,  as  it  were,  for  the  purpofe  of  diflipatingdung. 
its  virtues.  The  urine  which  does  not  mix  with  the 
dung  is  aim  oft  invariably  led  oft’  the  nearell  way  to  the 
common  fewer,  as  if  it  were  thought  a  nuifance  to  the 
premifes.  That  which  mixes  with  the  dung  is  of  courfe 
carried  to  the  midden ,  and  affifts  in  the  general  diflipa- 
tion.  A  yard  of  dung ,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  ftraw, 
will  difeharge,  even  in  dry  weather,  fome  of  its  more 
fluid  particles ;  and  in  rainy  weather,  is,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  ftraw,  liable  to  be  waffled  away  if  expofed  on  a 
riling  ground.  But  how  much  more  liable  to  wafle  is 
a  mixture  of  dung  and  urine,  with  barely  a  lulficiency 
of  ftraw  to  keep  them  together  !  In  dry  weather  the  na¬ 
tural  oozing  is  confiderable  ;  and  in  a  wet  feafon  every 
fliower  of  rain  walhes  it  away  in  quantities.  The  Nor¬ 
folk  method  of  bottoming  the  dung-yard  with  mould 
here  indifpenl’ably  neceffary  to  common  good  ma- 


1S 


nagement.  There  is  no  better  manure  for  grafs-lands 
than  mould  faturated  with  the  oozing  of  a  dunghill  : 
it  gets  down  quickly  among  the  grafs,  and  has  gene¬ 
rally  a  more  vifible  elicit  than  the  dung  itfelf.  Under 
this  management  the  arable  land  would  have  the  fclf- 
fame  dung  it  now  has  ;  while  the  grafs-land  would 
have  an  annual  fupply  of  riches,  which  now  run  to  waftr 
in  the  fewers  and  rivulets.  But  before  a  dung-yard 
can  with  propriety  be  bottomed  with  mould,  the  bot¬ 
tom 
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Manures,  tom  of  the  yard  rtfelf  ought  to  be  properly  formed.  common,  to  let  fpread  lime  lie  on  the  iurface  all  win-  Manures. 

v  ^  l>ai  [  °*  "tuated  conveniently  for  carriages  to  come  ter.  The  bad  effects  above  mentioned  take  place  here  1  — y—  1 

at,  and  low  enough  to  receive  the  entire  drainings  of  in  part :  and  there  is  another,  that  rain  wafhes  the 

the  liable,  cattle-nails,  and  hog-fties,  fhould  be  hoi-  lime  down  to  the  furrows,  and  in  a  hanging  field  car- 

lowed  out  in  the  manner  of  an  artificial  drinking-pool,  ries  the  whole  away.  481 

viith  a  rim  fomewhat  rifing,  and  with  covered  drains  As  the  particles  of  powdered  lime  are  both  fmall  and  Time  of 
laid  into  it  from  the  various  fources  of  liquid  111a-  heavy,  they  quickly  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 

nine.  Duiing  the  lummer  months,  at  leifure  times,  it  care  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it.  In  that  view,  it  is 

and  embracing  opportunities  of  back-carriage,  fill  the  a  rule,  that  lime  be  fpread  and  mixed  with  the  foil 

hollow  nearly  full  with  mould,  fuch  as  the  icourings  immediately  before  towing,  or  along  with  the  feed.  In 

ot  ditches,  the  tliovellings  of  roads,  the  maiden  earth  this  manner  of  application,  there  being  no  occafion  to 

ot  Lines  and  wafte  corners,  the  coping  of  ftone-quar-  move  it  till  the  ground  be  llirred  for  a  new  crop,  it 

lies,  &c.  &:<■.  leaving  the  furface  fomewhat  difhed  •,  lias  time  to  incorporate  with  the  foil,  and  does  not  rea- 

and  within  this  diili  let  the  dung-pile,  carefully  keep-  dily  feparate  from  it.  Thus,  if  turnip-feed  is  to  he 
ing  up  a  rim  of  mould  round  the  hale  ot  the  pile  higher  town  broad-caft,  the  lime  ought  to  be  laid  on  imme- 

tlian  the  adjoining  iurface  ot  the  yard  j  equally  to  pre-  diately  before  towing,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  feed. 

\ent  extraneous  matter  from  finding  its  way  into  there-  It  a  crop  of  drilled  turnip  or  cabbage  be  intended,  the 
fervoirs,  and  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  that  which  tails  lime  ought  to  be  ipread  immediately  before  forming  in 
479  W^p.’n  it®  circuit.  drills.  With  reipeft  to  wheat,  the  lime  ought  to  be 

or  lime  as  I  he  uie  of  lime  as  a  manure,  was  formerly  men-  fpread  immediately  before  feed-furrowing.  If  fpread 
amanme.  turned  ,  and  alfo  the  principle  upon  which  its  value  de-  more  early,  before  the  ground  be  lufficiently  broken, 

So,  Si.  P?nds’  Jt  0USht  t0  be  l,led  not  for  the  purpofe  of  it  finks  to  the  bottom.  If  a  light  foil  be  prepared 

gi\ing  food  to  the  plants,  hut  as  a  ftimulant,  tending  lor  barley,  the  lime  ought  to  he  fpread  after  feed  fur- 
to  bring  the  toil  into  activity,  by  reducing  to  mould  rowing,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  feed.  In  a  ftrong 

all  the  dead  roots  of  vegetables  with  which  it  may  foil,  it  finks  not  to  readily  to  the  bottom,  and  there- 

abound.  Hence  it  ought  never  to  be  uled  without  fore,  before  fowing  the  barley,  the  lime  ought  to  be 
dung  upon  foils  that  have  been  exhauiled  by  repeated  mixed  with  the  foil  by  a  brake.  Where  moor  is  iuni- 
4S0  cropping,  and  that  are  in  a  clean  ibate.  mer-fallowed  for  a  crop  of  oats  next  year,  the  lime 

Its  opera-  Howes  er  people  may  differ  in  other  particulars,  all  ought  to  be  laid  on  immediately  before  the  laft  plough- 

agree,  that  the  operation  of  lime  depends  on  its  inti-  ing,  and  braked  in  as  before.  It  has  tuflicient  time 
mate  mixture  with  the  toil  •,  and  therefore  that  the  pro-  to  incorporate  with  the  foil  before  the  land  be  llirred 
per  time  of  applying  it,  is  when  it  is  perfectly  powder-  again.  4S, 

ed,  and  the  toil  at  the  lame  time  in  the  higheft  degree  The  quantity  to  be  laid  on  depends  on  the  nature  ofQua,1dty. 
of  pulverization.  Lime  of  itfelf  is  abfolutelv  barren  5  the  foil.  Upon  a  ftrong  foil,  70  or  80  bolls  of  ihelli 
and  yet  it  enriches  a  barren  loil.  Neither  of  the  tsvo  are  not  more  than  fufficient,  reckoning  four  fmall  firlots 
produces  any  good  effect  without  the  other ;  and  con-  to  the  boll,  termed  wheat  meafure ;  nor  will  it  be  an 
fequently,  the  more  intimately  they  are  mixed,  the  et-  overdole  to  lay  on  100  bolls.  Between  50  and  60  may 
lect  mutt  be  the  greater.  .  luffice  upon  medium  foils  ;  and  upon  the  thin  or  gra- 

Hence  it  follows,  that  lime  ought  always  to  be  flu-  velly,  between  39  and  40.  It  is  notfafe  to  lay  a  much 

ked  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  becaufe  by  that  greater  quantity  on  fuch  foils.  '  s , 

means  it  is  reduced  the  moft  effectually  into  powder.  It  is  common  to  lime  a  pafture-field  immediatelyLinuiiKpaf- 
Lime  left  to  be  flaked  by  a  moift  air,  or  accidental  ram,  before  ploughing.  This  is  an  uniafe  praftice  ,  it  is  ture-fields. 
is  feldom  or  never  thoroughly  reduced  into  powder,  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  from  which  it  is 
and  therefore  can  never  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  never  fully  gathered  up.  The  proper  time  for  liming 
foil.  Sometimes  an  opportunity  offers  to  bring  home  a  pafture-field,  intended  to  lie  taken  up  for  corn,  is  a 
thell-lime  before  the  ground  is  ready  for  it ;  and  it  is  year  at  leaft,  or  two,  before  ploughing.  It  is  waffled 
commonly  thrown  into  a  heap  without  cover,  trulling  in  by  rain  among  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  has  time 
to  rain  for  flaking.  The  proper  way  is,  to  lay  the  to  incorporate  with  the  foil.  - 

ffiell-lime  in  different  heaps  on  the  ground  where  it  is  Limeftone  heat  fmall  makes  an  excellent  manure  ;  neat  limc- 
to  be  fpread,  to  reduce  thefe  heaps  into  powder  by  fla-  and  fupplies  the  want  of  powdered  lime  where  there  is  ftouc. 
king  with  water,  and  to  cover  the  flaked  lime  with  lod,  no  fuel  to  burn  the  limeflone.  Limeftone  beat  lmall 
lo  as  to  defend  it  from  rain.  One,  however,  fhould  has  not  hitherto  been  much  ufed  as  a  manure  ;  and  the 

avoid  as  much  as  poffible  the  bringing  home  lime  be-  proportion  between  it  and  powdered  lime  lias  not  been 

fore  the  ground  be  ready  for  it.  V\  here  allowed  to  afcertained.  What  follows  may  give  fome  light.  Three 

lie  long  in  a  heap,  there  are  two  bad  confequences :  pounds  of  raw  lime  is  by  burning  reduced  to  two 

firil,  lime  attracls  moifture,  even  though  well  covered,  pounds  of  ffiell-lime.  Yet  nothing  is  expelled  by  the 
and  runs  into  clots,  which  prevents  an  intimate  mix-  fire  but  the  air  that  was  in  the  limeftone:  the  calca- 
ture  j  and,  next,  we  know  that  burnt  limeftone,  whe-  reous  earth  remains  entire.  Ergo,  two  pounds  of  fliell- 
ther  in  (hells  or  in  powder,  returns  gradually  into  lime  contain  as  much  calcareous  earth  as  three  pounds 
its  original  ftate  of  limeftone  •,  and  upon  that  account  of  raw  limeftone.  Shell-lime  of  the  heft  quality,  when 
alfo,  is  lefs  capable  of  being  mixed  with  the  foil.  And  flaked  with  water,  will  meafure  out  to  thrice  the  quau- 
this  is  verified  bv  a  faft,  that,  after  lying  long,  it  is  fo  tity.  But  as  limeftone  lofes  none  of  its  bulk  by  being 
hard  bound  together  as  to  require  a  pick  to  feparate  the  burnt  into  ftiells,  it  follows  that  three  bufficls  of  raw 
Par*s-  limeftone  contain  as  much  calcareous  earth  as  li\  hu- 

I'or  the  fame  reafon,  it  is  a  bad  praftice,  though  fluffs  of  powdered  lime  $  and  confcquently,  if  powdered 

limo 
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Manures,  lime  poffefs  not  fome  virtue  above  raw  limeftone,  three 
v— v— — 1  bufliels  of  the  latter  beat  fmall  thould  equal  as  a  manure 
4S5  fix  bufhels  of  the  former. 

Oi  melt-  Shell-marl,  as  a  manure,  is  managed  in  every  refpect 
like  powdered  lime  }  with  this  only  difference,  that  a 
fifth  or  a  fourth  part  more  in  meal'ure  ought  to  be  given. 
The  realon  is,  that  fliell-marl  is  lefs  weighty  than  lime} 
and  that  a  boll  of  it  contains  lefs  calcareous  earth,  which 
is  the  fructifying  part  of  both. 

or  clay  anil  Clay  and  ftone  marls,  with  refpect  to  liufbandry,  are 
-done  marls.  t{ie  fame,  though  in  appearance  different. 

The  goodnefs  of  marl  depends  on  the  quantity  of  cal¬ 
careous  earth  in  it :  which  has  been  known  to  amount 
to  a  half  or  more.  It  is  too  expenfive  if  the  quantity 
be  lefs  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  part.  Good  marl  is  the 
moil  fubftantial  of  all  manures  ;  becaufe  it  improves  the 
weakeft  ground  to  equal  the!  belt  borough-acres.  Ihe 
low  part  of  Berwickfhire,  termed  the  Merfe ,  abounds 
everywhere  with  this  marl  }  and  is  the  only  county  in 
Scotland  where  it  is  plenty. 

Land  ought  to  be  cleared  of  weeds  before  marling  j 
and  it  ought  to  be  fmoothed  with  the  brake  and  har¬ 
row,  in  order  that  the  marl  may  be  equally  lpread. 
Marl  is  a  foffil  on  which  no  vegetable  will  grow  ;  its 
efficacy  depends,  like  that  of  lime,  on  its  pulverization, 
and  intimate  mixture  with  the  foil.  Towards  the  for¬ 
mer,  alternate  drought  and  moilfure  contribute  great¬ 
ly,  as  alfo  froft.  Therefore,  after  being  evenly  lpread, 
it  ought  to  lie  on  the  furface  all  winter.  In  the  month 
of  October  it  may  be  roufed  with  a  brake  ;  which  will 
bring  to  the  furface,  and  expofe  to  the  air  and  froft,  all 
the  hard  parts,  and  mix  with  the  foil  all  that  is  pow¬ 
dered.  In  that  refpect  it  differs  widely  from  dung  and 
Jime,  which  ought  ufually  to  be  ploughed  into  the  ground 
without  delay.  Oats  is  a  hardy  grain,  which  will  an- 
fwer  for  height  the  firft  crop  after  marling  better  than 
any  other }  and  it  will  fucceed  though  the  marl  be  not 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  loil.  In  that  cafe,  the  marl 
ought  to  be  ploughed  in  with  an  ebb  furrow  immedi¬ 
ately  before  lowing,  and  braked  thoroughly.  It  is  tick- 
lifli  to  make  wheat  the  firfl  crop:  if  fown  before  winter, 
froft  lwells  the  marl,  and  is  apt  to  throw  the  feed  out  of 
the  ground  }  if  fown  in  fpring,  it  will  fuffer  more  than 
oats  by  want  of  due  mixture. 

Summer  is  the  proper  feafon  for  marling }  becaufe  in 
that  feafon  the  marl,  being  dry,  is  not  only  lighter,  but 
is  eafily  reduced  to  powder.  Froft,  however,  is  not  im¬ 
proper  for  marling,  efpecially  as  in  froft  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  any  other  work. 

*  Marl  is  a  heavy  body,  and  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  if  indifcreetly  ploughed.  Therefore  the  firft 
crop  lliould  always  have  an  ebb  furrow.  During  the 
growing  ol  that  crop,  the  marl  has  time  to  incorporate 
with  the  foil,  and  to  become  a  part  of  it }  after  which 
487  it  docs  not  readily  feparate. 

gypfum  Of  late  a  new  manure  has  been  introduced  into  fome 
as  a  ma-  countries.  This  is  gypfum,  which  is  lime  united  with 
fulphuric  acid.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Annals 
of  Agriculture  we  are  informed,  that  it  is  commonly 
ufed  as  a  manure  in  Switzerland.  In  the  10th  volume 
of  the  fame  work,  Sir  Richard  Sutton  gives  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  an  experiment  made  with  it  on  his  eftate  }  hut 
in  l'uch  an  inaccurate  manner,  that  nothing  could  be 
determined.  “  The  appearance  in  general  (fays  he),  I 
think,  was  rather  againft  the  benefit  of  the  plafter. 
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though  not  decidedly  fo.”  He  tells  ns,  that  its  virtues  Manures, 
were  a  fubjeft  of  debate  in  Germany.  In  America  this  — v — — ’ 
fubftance  feems  to  have  met  with  more  iuccels  than  in 
any  other  country.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bath  I  a- 
pers,  Mr  Kirkpatrick  of  the  iile  of  Wight,  who  had 
himfelf  vifited  North  America,  informs  us,  that  it  is 
much  ufed  in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  its  chcap- 
nefs  and  efficacy ;  though,  from  what  is  there  ftated,  we 
muft  undoubtedly  be  led  to  iuppole,  that  its  ejjiccicy  miift 
be  very  great  beiore  it  can  be  entitled  to  the  praife  ot 
cheapjicfs.  In  the  firft  place,  it  is  brought  from  the  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood  cl  Baris  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and 
from  thence  exported  to  America }  which  of  itlelt  muft 
occalion  a  confiderable  expence,  though  the  plafter  were 
originally'  given  gratis.  In  the  next  place  it  muft  be 
powdered  in  a  llamping  mill,  and  the  finer  it  is  powder¬ 
ed  fo  much  the  better.  In  the  third  place,  it  muft  be 
Jbwn  over  the  ground  to  be  manured  with  it.  Ihe 
quantity  for  grais  is  fix  bufliels  to  an  acre.  It  ought 
to  be  fown  on  dry  ground  in  a  wet  day  *,  and  its  efficacy 
is  faid  to  laft  from  feven  to  twelve  years.  It  operates 
entirely  as  a  top-dreffing. 

In  the  10th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  we 
have  fome  extrads  from  a  treatife  by  Mr  Bowel,  prefi- 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  encouraging  Agri¬ 
culture,  upon  the  lubjed  of  gypfum  as  a  manure  }  ot 
the  efficacy  of  which  he  gives  the  following  mftances. 

1.  In  October  1786,  plafter  of  Paris  was  fown  in  a 
rainy  day  upon  wheat  flubble  without  any  previous  cul¬ 
ture.  The  crop  of  wheat  had  lcarce  been  worth  reap¬ 
ing,  and  no  kind  of  grafs  feed  had  been  fown  upon  the 
ground  }  ncverthelels,  in  the  month  ot  June  it  was  co¬ 
vered  with  a  thick  mat  of  white  clover,  clean  and  even, 
from  fix  to  eight  inches  in  height.  A  piece  of  ground 
adjoining  to  this  white  clover  was  alio  fown  with  gyp¬ 
fum,  and  exhibited  a  fine  appearance  ot  white  and  red 
clover  mixed  with  fpear-grafs.  Some  wet  ground  town 
at  the  fame  time  was  not  in  the  leaft  improved. — This 
anecdote  rolls  entirely  on  the  veracity  ot  an  anonymous 
farmer.  2.  Eight  bufliels  of  plafter  of  Paris  lpread 
upon  two  acres  and  a  halt  ot  wheat  Hubble  ground, 
which  the  lpring  before  had  been  lowed  with  about 
two  pounds  of  red  clover-feed  to  the  acre  for  pafture, 
yielded  five  tons  of  hay  by  the  middle  ot  June. 

A  fmall  piece  of  ground  of  fimilar  quality,  but  without 
any  plafter,  produced  only  one  ton  and  a  halt  in 
the  fame  proportion. — Mr  Powel  concludes  in  favour 
of  the  effects  of  the  plafter  upon  arable  as  well  as  grafs 
land. 

Other  accounts  to  the  fame  purpofe  have  been  pub- 
lifhcd,  though  it  muft  alfo  be  remarked,  that  various 
perfons  who  have  made  trial  of  this  manure,  declare 
themfelves  diffatisfied  with  it ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  at  all  tried  in  this  part  ot  the 
illand. 

When  a  foil  abounds  too  much  in  particles  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  mix  it  with 
earth  of  a  different  character.  Hence  we  are  informed 
in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  that 
in  Cornwall,  large  quantities  of  fea-fand  are  annually  offea-fancl 
conveyed  to  the  land,  and  laid  upon  the  foil  ;  a  prac-as  a  raa- 
tice  which  will  no  doubt  have  a  tendency  to  ameliorate  nurc. 
ftiff  clays,  and  to  render  them  more  pervious  to  the 
roots  of  plants.  With  the  fame  view,  and  alfo  to  fave 
fuel,  a  practice  is  faid  to  exift  in  the  Netherlands,  of 
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baking  up  the  drofs  or  culm  of  coal,  and  alfo  peat- 
earth,  with  clay,  into  lumps  or  bricks,  which  when 
dried  in  the  air,  make  excellent  fuel,  and  alfo  atl'ord 
an  immenle  quantity  of  valuable  allies  to  be  laid  upon 
the  land. 

Sect.  VIII.  Principles  and  Operations  oj  the  Prill 
or  Horfe-hoeing  Hujbandry. 

The  general  properties  attributed  to  the  new.or  drill 
husbandry  may  lie  reduced  to  two,  viz.  the  promoting 
the  growth  ol  plants  by  hoeing,  and  the  laving  of  feed  > 
both  of  which  are  equally  profitable  to  the  farmer. 

The  advantages  ot  tillage  before  lowing  have  already 
to\ori"e*be^  ^eCn  P°*n*e<^  ou*-"  1°  tli is  place  we  mult  confine  our- 

felves  to  the  utility  of  tillage  after  fowing.  This  kind 
of  tillage  is  molt  generally  known  by  the  name  of  horje- 
hocinz. 

Land  lowed  with  wheat,  however  well  it  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated  in  autumn,  finks  in  the  winter  \  the  particles  get 
nearer  together,  and  the  weeds  rife  l'o  that  in  fpring, 
the  land  is  nearly  in  the  fame  lituation  as  if  it  never  had 
been  ploughed.  This,  however,  is  the  feafon  when  it 
fliouid  branch  and  grow  with  moll  vigour ;  and  conie- 
quently  Hands  moll  in  need  of  ploughing  or  hoeing,  to 
dellroy  the  weeds,  to  fupply  the  roots  with  frelli  earth, 
and,  by  dividing  anew  the  particles  of  the  foil,  to  allow 
the  roots  to  extend  and  collect  nourilhment. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  gardens,  plants  grow  with 
double  vigour  after  being  hoed  or  tranfplantcd.  If 
plants  growing  in  arable  land  could  be  managed  with 
Cafe  and  lafety  in  this  manner,  it  is  natural  to  expect, 
that  their  growth  would  be  promoted  accordingly.  Ex¬ 
perience  fliows,  that  this  is  not  only  practicable,  but  at¬ 
tended  with  many  advantages. 

In  the  operation  of  hoeing  wheat,  though  fome  of 
the  roots  be  moved  or  broken,  the  plants  receive  no 
injury  for  this  very  circumllance  makes  them  fend 
forth  a  greater  number  of  roots  than  formerly,  which 
enlarge  their  pallurc,  and  confequently  augment  their 
growth. 

Sickly  wheat  has  often  recovered  its  vigour  after  a 
good  hoeing,  efpecially  when  performed  in  weather  not 
very  hot  or  dry. 

heat,  and  fueh  grain  as  is  fown  before  winter,  re¬ 
quire  hoeing  more  than  oats,  barley,  or  other  grain 
lown  in  the  Ipring  •,  for,  if  the  land  has  been  well 
ploughed  before  the  fowing  of  fpring  corn,  it  neither 
has  time  to  harden,  nor  to  produce  many  weeds,  not 
having  been  expofed  to  the  winter’s  fnow  and  rain. 

Of  Sowing. 

As  in  the  practice  of  the  netv  hufbandry,  plants  grow 
with  greater  vigour  than  by  the  old  method,  the  land 
fiiould  be  lowed  thinner.  It  is  this  principle  of  the 
new  hufbandry  that  has  been  chiefly  objected  to ;  for, 
upon  obferving  the  land  occupied  by  a  irnall  number 
of  plants,  people  are  apt  to  look  Upon  all  the  vacant 
fpace  as  loll.  But  this  prejudice  will  foon  be  removed, 
when  it  is  confidcrcd,  that  in  the  bell  land  cultivated 
in  the  common  method,  and  fown  very  thick,  each 
feed  produces  but  one  or  two  ears •,  that,  in  the  lame 
land  lown  thinner,  every  feed  produces  two  or  three 
ears  ;  and  that  a  Angle  feed  fometimes  produces  18  or 
21  ears. 
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Method  of 
fowing  in 
•  he  drill 
hufbandry. 


In  the  common  method,  as  there  are  many  more  jyrju  or 
plants  than  can  find  l’ufficient  nourilhment,  and  as  it  is  Horfc- 
iinpoHible  to  alilll  them  by  hoeing,  numbers  die  before  hoeing 
they  attain  maturity  5  the  grcateil  part  remain  fickly  Hufbandry 
and  drooping  ;  and  thus  part  of  the  feed  is  loll.  On  v 
the  contrary,  in  the  new  method,  all  the  plants  have  as 
much  food  as  they  require  )  and  as  they  are,  from  time 
to  time,  allilled  by  hoeing,  they  becopie  fo  vigorous  as 
to  equal  in  their  production  the  numerous  but  fickly 
plants  cultivated  in  the  common  method. 

Of  Hoeing. 

The  new  hufbandry  is  abfolutely  impracticable  in 
lands  that  are  not  ealiiy  ploughed.  Attempting  to  cul¬ 
tivate  land  according  to  this  hufbandry,  without  attend¬ 
ing  to  this  circumllance,  that  it  is  practicable  in  no  land 
excepting  luch  as  has  already  been  brought  into  good 
tilth  by  the  old  method,  has  gone  far  to  make  it  con¬ 
temptible  in  manyr  places. 

When  a  field  is  in  good  tilth,  it  lliould  be  fown  fo 
thin  as  to  leave  l'ufficient  room  for  the  plants  to  extend 
their  roots.  After  being  well  ploughed  and  harrowed, 
it  mull  be  divided  into  rows,  at  the  dillance  of  30  inches 
from  one  another.  On  the  fides  of  each  of  thefe  rows, 
two  rows  of  wheat  mull  be  lowed  fix  inches  dillant  from 
^each  other.  By  this  means  there  will  be  an  interval  of 
two  feet  wide  betwixt  the  rows,  and  every  plant  will 
have  room  enough  to  extend  its  roots,  and  to  fupply  it 
with  food.  The  intervals  will  likewife  be  l'ufficient  for 
allowing  the  earth  to  be  hoed  or  tilled  without  injuring 
the  plants  in  the  rows. 

The  firll  hoeing,  which  lliould  be  given 
winter,  is  intended  to  drain  away  the  wet, 
polo  the  earth  to  be  mellowed  by  the  frofts. 
ends  will  be  aniwered  by  drawing  tvVo  irnall 
a  little  dillance  from  the  rows,  and  throwing  the  earth 
taken  from  the  furrows  into  the  middle  of  the  intervals. 

This  firll  hoeing  lliould  be  given  when  the  wheat  is  in 
leaf. 

The  fecond  hoeing,  which  is  intended  to  make  the 
plants  branch,  lliould  be  given  after  the  hard  frolls  are 
over.  To  do  this  with  advantage,  after  ftirring  the 
earth  a  little  near  the  rows,  the  earth  which  was  thrown 
into  the  middle  of  the  intervals  lliould  be  turned  back 
into  the  furrows.  This  earth,  having  been  mellowed 
by  the  winter,  fupplies  the  plants  with  excellent  food, 
and  makes  the  roots  extend. 

The  third  hoeing,  which  is  intended  to  invigorate 
the  ftalk,  fiiould  be  given  when  the  ears  of  the  corn 
begin  to  (how  themfelves.  This  hoeing  may,  however, 
be  very  flight. 

But  the  laft  hoeing  is  of  the  greateft  importance,  as 
it  enlarges  the  grain,  and  makes  the  ears  fill  at  their 
extremities.  This  hoeing  fiiould  be  given  when  the 
wheat  is  in  bloom  a  furrow  mull  be  drawn  in  the 
middle  of  the  interval,  and  the  earth  thrown  to  the. 
right  and  left  on  the  -foot  of  the  plants.  This  lupports 
the  plants,  prevents  them  from  being  laid,  and  prepares 
the  ground  for  the  next  fowing,  as  the  feed  is  then  to  be 
put  in  the  middle  of  the  ground  that  formed  the  in¬ 
tervals. 

'Hie  heft  feafon  for  hoeing  is  two  or  three  davs  af¬ 
ter  rain,  or  fo  foon  after  rain  as  the  foil  will  quit  the 
inftroment  in  hoeing.  Light  dry  foils  may  be  hoed  al- 
moll  at  any  time,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  cale  with 
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Drill  or  ft  rang  clay  foils  the  feafon  for  hoeing  fuck  is  fre- 
Horfe-  quently  fhort  and  precarious  :  every  opportunity  there- 
hoeing  forc  be  carefully  matched,  and  eagerly  embra- 

Iluib^nun.,  cecj^  'J'be  two  extremes  of  wet  and  diy,  are  great  ene¬ 
mies  to  vegetation  in  ftrong  clay  ioils.  There  is  a  pe¬ 
riod  between  the  time  of  clay  foils  running  together, 
fo  as  to  puddle  by  fuperfluous  wet,  and  the  time  of  their 
caking  by  drought,  in  which  they  are  perfectly  ma¬ 
nageable.  This  is  the  junfture  for  hoeing  ;  and  fo 
much  land  as  iliall  be  thus  feafonably  hoed,  will  not 
cake  or  cruft  upon  the  furface,  as  it  otherwife  would 
have  done,  till  it  has  been  foaked  or  drenched  again 
with  rain  ;  in  which  cafe  the  hoeing  is  to  he  repeated 
as  foon  as  the  foil  ftiall  quit  the  inftrument,  and  as  of¬ 
ten  as  neceffary  ;  by  which  time  the  growing  crop  will 
begin  to  cover  the  ground,  lo  as  to  act  as  a  fcreen  to 
the  furface  of  the  land  againft  the  intenfe  heat  of  the 
fun,  and  thereby  prevent,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  bad 
effects  of  the  foil’s  caking  in  dry  weather. 

By  this  fucceffive  tillage,  or  hoeing,  good  crops  will 
be  obtained,  provided  the  weather  is  not  very  untavour- 
able. 

But  as  ftrong  vigorous  plants  are  long  before  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  corn  raifed  in  the  new  way  is  later 
in  ripening  than  any  other,  and  muft  therefore  be  fown 
earlier. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  intervals  for  lowing  again, 
fonie  well-rotted  dung  may  be  laid  in  the  deep  furrows 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals  ;  and  this  dung 
muft  be  covered  with  the  earth  that  was  before  thrown 
towards  the  rows  of  wheat.  But,  it  the  land  does  not 
require  mending,  the  deep  fui'row  is  filled  without  any 
dung.  This  operation  fliould  be  performed  immediate¬ 
ly  after  harveft,  that  there  may  he  time  to  give  the 
land  a  flight  ftirring  before  the  rows  are  lowed  j  which 
fliould  occupy  the  middle  of  the  ipace  which  formed 
the  intervals  during  the  laft  crop.  The  intervals  ol  the 
fecond  year  take  up.  the  Ipace  occupied  by  the  ftubble 
of  the  firft. 

Suppofing  dung  to  be  neceffary,  which  is  denied  by 
manv,  a  very  fmall  quantity  is  fufficient a  (ingle  layer, 
put  in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow,  will  be  enough. 

Description  of  the  Instruments  commonly  ufed  in 
the  New  Husbandry. 

Jnftruments  Fig.  I.  is  a  marking  plough.  The  principal  ufe  of 
deferibed,  this  plough  is  to  ftraight  and  regulate  the  ridges.  The 
Plate  X.  j;ne  j-  traced  by  the  eye,  by  means  of  three  poles, 

placed  in  a  ftraight  line.  The  plough  draws  the  firft 
furrow  in  the  direction  of  this  line  •,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  with  the  tooth  A,  fixed  in  the  block  of  wood 
near  the  end  of  the  crofs-pole  or  Aider  BB,  marks  the 
breadth  of  the  ridge  at  the  diftancc  intended.  The 
ploughman  next  traces  the  next  line  or  rutt  made  by 
the  tooth,  and  draws  a  i'niall  furrow  along  it  :  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  this  manner  till  the  whole  field  is  laid  out  in 
ftraight  and  equidiftant  ridges. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  plough  for  breaking  up  ley,  or  turning 
up  the  bottom  of  land  when  greatly  exhaufted.  By  its 
conftruftion,  the  width  and  depth  of  the  furrows  can 
be  regulated  to  a  greater  certainty  than  by  any  other 
hitherto  known  in  this  country.  Its  appearance  is 
heavy  :  hut  two  liorfes  are  fufficient  to  plough  with  it 
in  ordinary  free  land  j  and  only  lour  are  neceffary  in 
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the  ftiffcft  clay-foils.  The  plough  is  likewife  eafily  Drill  or 
held  and  tempered.  A,  is  the  fword  fixed  in  the  fizers  Horfe- 
B,  which  runs  through  a  mortoife  E,  at  the  end 

the  beam  C,  and  regulates  the  depth  of  the  furrow  , _ v _ t 

by  railing  or  depreffing  the  beam  5  it  is  fixed  by  putting 
the  pin  D  through  the  beam  and  fword,  and  is  move- 
able  at  E. 

Fig.  3.  is  a  jointed  brake-harrow  with  24  teeth,  flia-P'3-1®  x- 
ped  like  coulters,  and  Handing  at  about  an  angle  of  80 
degrees.  By  this  inftrument  the  land  is  finely  pulve¬ 
rized,  and  prepared  for  receiving  the  leed  from  the 
drill.  It  requires  four  liorfes  in  ftiff,  and  two  in 
open  land.  This  harrow  is  likewife  ui’ed  for  level¬ 
ling  the  lidges  5  which  is  done  by  preffing  it  down  by 
the  handles  where  the  ridge  is  fiigli,  and  railing  it  up 
when  low. 

Fig.  4.  is  an  angular  weeding  harrow,  which  maw 
follow  the  brake  when  neceffary.  The  feven  liindmolt 
teeth  fliould  Hand  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  the  reft, 
in  order  to  col  left  the  weeds,  which  the  holder  can  drop 
at  pleafure,  by  raifing  the  hinder  part,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  body  of  the  harrow  by  two  joints.  \ 

Fig.  5.  is  a  pair  ol  harrows  with  lhalts.  This  barrow 
is  ui’ed  for  covering  the  leed  in  the  drills,  the  horfe  go¬ 
ing  in  the  furrow. 

Fig.  6.  is  a  drill-plough,  conftrufted  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  low  at  once  two  rows  of  beans,  peale,  or 
wheat.  This  machine  is  eafily  wrought  by  two  horles. 

A,  is  the  happer  for  containing  the  feed  ;  B,  circular 
boxes  for  receiving  the  leed  from  the  happer-,  CC,  two 
fquare  boxes  which  receive  the  leed  from  fmall  holes  in 
the  circular  boxes,  as  they  turn  round  ;  and,  laft  of  all, 
the  Iced  is  dropped  into  the  drills  through  holes  in  the 
fquare  boxes,  behind  the  coulters  D.  The  cylinder  E 
follows,  which,  together  with  the  wheel  F,  regulates 
the  depth  of  the  coulters  and  covers  the  feed  ;  the  har¬ 
row  G  comes  behind  all,  and  covers  the  feed  more 
completely.  HIT,  two  Aiders,  which,  when  drawn 
out,  prevent  the  feed  from  falling  into  the  boxes  \  and, 

I,  is  a  ketch  which  holds  the  rungs,  and  prevents  the 
boxes  from  turning,  and  lofing  feed  at  the  ends  ol  the 
ridges. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  Angle  hoe-plough  of  a  very  Ample  con- 
ftruftion,  by  which  the  earth  in  the  intervals  is  ftirred 
and  laid  up  on  both  lidcs  to  the  roots  ot  the  plants,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  weeds  arc  deftroyed.  AA  the 
mouldboards,  which  may  he  raifed  or  depreffed  at  plea- 
fure,  according  as  the  farmer  wants  to  throw  the  earth 
higher  or  lower  upon  the  roots. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  drill-rake  for  peafe.  This  inftrumenty  Plate  IX. 
which  is  chiefly  calculated  for  fmall  inclofures  ol  light 
grounds,  is  a  fort  of  ftrong  plough  rake,  with  four 
large  teeth  at  a,  a,  b,  b ,  a  little  incurvated.  The  di- 
ftance  from  a  to  <z,  and  fiom  b  to  b,  is  nine  inches. 

The  interval  between  the  two  inner  teeth,  a  and  b,  is 
three  feet  fix  inches,  which  allows  fufficient  room  for 
the  hole-plough  to  move  in.  To  the  piece  of  timber 
c  c,  forming  the  head  of  the  rake,  are  fixed  the  handles 
(/,  and  the  beam  e  to  which  the  horfe  is  fattened.  W  hen 
this  inftrument  is  drawn  over  a  piece  of  land  made 
thoroughly  fine,  and  the  man  who  holds  it  bears  upon 
the  handles,  four  furrows,  fg,  b,  i,  will  be  formed,  at 
the  diftances  determined  by  the  conftruftion  of  the  in¬ 
ftrument.  Thefe  diftances  may  he  accurately  preferr¬ 
ed,  provided  that  the  teeth  a  a  return  when  the  plough¬ 
man 
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Drill  or  Wan  comes  back,  after  having  ploughed  one  turn  in 

Hbrfe-  two  of  the  channels  formed  before,  marked  bb :  thus 
hoeing  a]j  t}je  furrowi 

in  the  field  will  be  traced  with  the  fame 
.  u‘3-'ll*1>-  regularity.  When  the  ground  is  thus  formed  into  drills, 
the  peale  may  be  lcattered  by  a  Angle  motion  of  the  hand 
at  a  certain  diilance  from  one  another  into  the  channels, 
and  then  covered  with  the  flat  part  of  a  hand-rake,  and 
prefled  down  gently.  This  inflrument  is  fo  Ample,  that 
any  workman  may  eafily  make  or  repair  it. 

Plate  XI.  On  XI.  is  delineated  a  patent  drill  ma¬ 

chine,  lately  invented  bv  the  Reverend  James  Cooke 
of  Heaton  Norris  near  Mancheller.  A,  the  upper 
part  of  the  feed  box.  B,  the  lower  part  of  the  lame 
box.  C,  a  moveable  partition,  with  a  lever,  by  which 
the  grain  or  ieed  is  let  fall  at  pleafure  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  feed-box,  from  whence  it  is 
taken  up  by  cups  or  ladles  applied  to  the  cylinder 
D,  and  dropped  into  the  funnel  E,  and  conveyed 
thereby  into  the  furrow  or  drill  made  in  the  land 

J 

by  the  coulter  F,  and  covered  by  the  j-ake  or  harrow 
G.  H,  a  lever,  by  which  the  wheel  I  is  lifted  out 
of  generation  with  the  wheel  K,  to  prevent  the  grain 
or  feed  being  lcattered  upon  the  ground,  while  the 
machine  is  turning  round  at  the  end  of  the  land,  by 
which  the  harrow  G  is  alfo  lifted  from  the  ground  at 
the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  motion,  by  means  of 
the  crank,  and  the  horizontal  lever  h  h.  L,  a  Hiding 
lever,  with  a  weight  upon  it,  by  means  of  which  the 
depth  of  the  furrows  or  drills,  and  corffequently  the 
depth  that  the  grain  or  feed  will  be  depofited  in  the 
land,  may  be  eafily  afeertained.  M,  a  lcrew  in  the 
coulter  beam,  by  turning  of  which  the  feed-box  B 
is  elevated  or  depreffed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  grain 
or  feed  being  crulhed  or  bruifed  by  the  revolution  of 
the  cups  or  ladles.  Fig.  13.  a  rake  with  iron  teeth, 
to  be  applied  to  the  under  fide  of  the  rails  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  with  flapples  and  lcrew  nuts  at  n  n,  by  which 
many  ufeful  purpofes  are  anfwered,  viz.  in  accumula¬ 
ting  cuitch  or  hay  into  rows,  and  as  a  fcarificator  for 
young  crops  of  wheat  in  the  fpring,  or  to  be  ufed  upon 
a  fallow  j  in  which  cafe,  the  feed-box,  the  ladle  cvlin- 
dcr,  the  coulters,  the  funnels,  and  harrows,  are  all  taken 
away. 

The  fide  view  of  the  machine  is  reprefented,  for  the 
fake  of  perfpicuitv,  with  one  feed-box  only,  one  coul¬ 
ter,  one  funnel,  one  harrow,  &c.  whereas  a  complete 
machine  is  furniihed  with  five  coulters,  five  harrows, 
ieven  tunnels,  a  feed-box  in  eight  partitions,  &c.  with 
ladles  of  different  fizes,  for  different  forts  of  grain  and 
feeds. 

Thefe  machines  (with  five  coidters,  fixteen  guineas, 
with  four  coulters  fifteen  guineas),  equally  excel  in  let¬ 
ting  or  planting  all  forts  of  grain  or  feeds,  even  carrot- 
feed,  to  exa<5tnefs,  after  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  ten 
chain  acres  per  day,  with  one  man,  a  boy,  and  two 
horfes.  They  depolite  the  grain  or  feed  in  any  given 
•quantity,  from  one  peck  to  three  bufliels  per  acre,  re¬ 
gularly  and  uniformly,  and  that  without  grinding  or 
Lruifing  the  feed,  and  at  any  given  depth,  from  half  an 
inch  to  half  a  dozen  inches,  in  rows  at  the  diftancc  of 
twelve,  fixteen,  and  twenty-four  inches,  or  any  other 
diilance.  They  are  equally  ufeful  on  all  lands,  are  du¬ 
rable,  eafy  to  manage,  and  by  no  means  fubject  to  be 
put  out  of  repair. 

J  be  ladle  cylinder  D  is  furnifhed  with  cups  or  la¬ 


dles  of  four  different  fizes  lbr  different  foils  of  grain  Drill  or 
or  feeds,  which  may  be  dillinguillied  by  the  numbers  Horfe- 
1,  2,  3,  4. — N°  1.  (the  fmallell  fize)  is  calculated  for  hoeing 
turnip-l’eed,  clover-l'eed,  cole-feed,  rape,  &.c.  and  will 
fow  fomething  more  than  one  pound  per  llatute  acre. 

N°  2.  for  wheat,  rye,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  and  will  low 
lomething  more  than  one  buflhel  per  acre.  N°  3.  for 
barley ;  and  will  fow  one  bufhel  and  a  half  per  acre. 

N°  4.  for  beans,  oats,  peale,  vetches,  &c.  and  will  fow 
two  bulhels  per  acre. 

Notwitbftanding  the  above  fpecified  quantities  of 
grain  or  leeds,  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  each  may 
be  town  at  pleafure,  by  Hopping  up  with  a  little  clay 
or  by  adding  a  few  ladles  to  each  refpeclive  box.  The 
grain  or  feeds  intended  to  be  fown,  mull  be  putin  thofe 
boxes,  to  which  the  cups  or  ladles  as  above  deferibed 
refpeiftively  belong,  an  equal  quantity  into  each  box, 
and  all  the  other  boxes  empty.  The  ladle  cylinder  may 
be  reverfed,  or  turned  end  for  end  at  pleafure,  for  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  grain,  &c. 

For  lowing  beans,  oats,  peafe,  Sic.  with  a  five-coul¬ 
ter  machine,  four  large  ladles  mull  occafionally  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  equal  dillances  round  thofe  parts  of  the  cy¬ 
linder  which  fubtend  the  two  end  boxes.  And  for 
lowing  barley,  eight  large  ones  mull  be  applied  as  a- 
bove  j  or  four  ladles,  N°  2.  to  each  of  the  wheat  boxes. 

Thefe  additional  ladles  are  fixed  on  the  cylinder  with 
nails,  or  taken  off,  in  a  few  minutes* j  but  for  fowing 
with  a  four-coulter  machine,  the  above  alterations  are 
not  neeeffary. 

The  funnels  are  applied  to  their  refpeclive  places  by 
correfponding  numbers.  Care  fhould  be  taken,  that 
the  points  of  the  funnels  Hand  diredtly  behind  the  backs 
of  the  coulters,  which  is  done  by  wedges  being  applied 
to  one  fide  or  other  of  the  coulters,  at  the  time  they 
are  fixed  in  their  refpeclive  places. 

The  machine  being  thus  put  together,  which  is  rea¬ 
dily  and  expeditioufly  done,  as  no  feparate  part  will 
coincide  with  any  other  but  that  to  which  it  refpec- 
tively  belongs,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  grain  or  feed 
in  each  of  the  refpeclive  boxes,  the  land  alfo  being  pre- 
vioufly  ploughed  and  harrowed  once  or  fo  in  a  place  to 
level  the  furface  j  but  if  the  land  be  very  rough,  a  rol¬ 
ler  will  bell  anfwer  that  purpofe,  whenever  the  land  is 
dry  enough  to  admit  of  it  j  and  upon  flrong  clays  a 
fpiked  roller  is  fometimes  neeeffary  to  reduce  the  fize 
of  the  large  dry  clods  j  which  being  done,  the  driver 
fhould  walk  down  the  furrow  or  edge  of  the  land,  and 
having  hold  of  the  lad  horfe’s  head  with  his  hand,  he 
will  readily  keep  him  in  finch  a  direction,  as  will  bring 
the  outfide  coulter  of  the  machine  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  edges  of  the  land  or  ridge,  at  which 
uniform  extent,  he  fhould  keep  his  arm  till  he  comes 
to  the  end  of  the  land  ;  where  having  turned  round, 
he  mull  come  fo  the  other  fide  of  his  horfes,  and  walk¬ 
ing  upon  the  lail  outfide  drill,  having  hold  of  the  horfe’s  , 
head  with  his  hand  as  before,  be  will  readily  keep  th<- 
machine  in  fuch  a  direction,  as  will  llrike  the  lucceed- 
ing  drill  at  fuch  a  dijlance  from  the  lafl  outfide  one,  or 
that  he  walks  upon,  as  the  coulters  are  diilant  from 
each  other. 

The  perfon  who  attends  the  machine  fhould  put 
down  the  lever  H  foon  enough  at  the  end  of  the  land, 
that  the  cups  or  ladles  may  have  time  to  fill,  bt  foro  !<<■ 
begins  to  low  5  aud  at  the  end  of  the  land,  he  mull  ap- 
3  N  2  ply 
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ply  Iris  right  hand  to  the  middle  of  the  rail  between 
the  handles,  by  which  he  will  keep  the  coulters  in  the 
ground,  while  he  is  lifting  up  the  lever  H  with  his  left 
hand,  to  prevent  the  grain  being  fcattered  upon  the 
headland,  while  the  machine  is  turning  round  ;  this  he 
will  do  with  great  eafe,  by  continuing  his  right  hand 
upon  the  rail  between  the  handles,  and  applying  his 
left  arm  under  the  left  handle,  in  order  to  lift  the  coul¬ 
ters  out  of  the  ground  while  the  machine  is  turning 
round. 

If  there  he  any  difficulty  in  ufing  the  machine,  it 
confifts  in  driving  it  ftraight.  As  to  the  perfon  who 
attends  the  machine,  he  cannot  poffibly  commit  any  er¬ 
rors,  except  fuch  as  are  wilful,  particularly  as  he  lees 
at  onerview  the  whole  procefs  of  the  bufinefs,  viz.  that 
the  coulters  make  the  drills  of  a  proper  depth  ;  that 
the  funnels  continue  open  to  convey  the  grain  or  leed 
into  the  drills  ;  that  the  rakes  or  harrows  cover  the 
grain  fufficiently  •,  and  when  feed  is  wanting  in  the 
lower  boxes  B,  which  he  cannot  avoid  feeing,  he  rea¬ 
dily  fupplies  them  from  the  upper  boxes  A,  by  apply¬ 
ing  his  hand,  as  the  machine  goes  along,  to  the  lever 
C.  The  lower  boxes  B  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  be¬ 
come  empty  before  they  are  fupplied  with  leed,  but 
fhould  be  kept  nearly  full,  or  within  an  inch  or  lo  of 
the  edge  of  the  box. 

If  chalk  lines  are  made  acrofs  the  backs  of  the  coul¬ 
ters,  at  fuch  a  diflance  from  the  ends  as  the  leed  fhould 
be  depofited  in  the  ground  (viz.  about  two  inches  for 
wheat,  and  from  two  to  three  for  l'pring  corn),  the  per¬ 
fon  that  attends  the  machine  will  be  better  able  to  af- 
certain  the  depth  the  feed  fhould  be  depofited  in  the 
drills,  by  obferving,  as  the  machine  goes  along,  whe¬ 
ther  the  chalk  lines  are  above  or  below  the  furface 
of  the  land ;  if  above,  a  proper  weight  mull  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  lever  L,  which  will  force  the  coulters 
into  the  ground  ;  if  below,  the  lever  L  and  weight 
mull  be  reverfed,  which  will  prevent  their  linking  too 
deep. 

In  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  lands  or  ridges 
are  of  different  lizes  •,  where  the  machine  is  too  wide 
for  the  land,  one  or  more  funnels  may  occalionally  be 
flopped  with  a  little  loofe  paper,  and  the  feed  received 
into  fuch  funnel  returned  at  the  end  of  the  land,  or 
fooner  if  required,  into  the  upper  feed-box.  But  for 
regularity  and  expedition,  lands  conlifling  of  lo  many 
feet  wide  from  outride  to  outride,  as  the  machine  con¬ 
tains  coulters,  when  fixed  at  twelve  inches  diflance,  or 
twice  or  three  times  the  number,  &c.  are  bell  calcula¬ 
ted  for  the  machine.  In  wet  foils  or  flrong  clays, 
lands  or  ridges  of  the  width  of  the  machine,  and  in  dry 
foils,  of  twice  the  width,  are  recommended.  For  low¬ 
ing  of  narrow  high-ridged  lands,  the  outride  coulters 
fhould  be  let  down,  and  the  middle  ones  raifed,  fo  that 
the  points  of  the  coulters  may  form  the  fame  curve 
that  the  land  or  ridge  forms.  And  the  loole  foil  har¬ 
rowed  down  into  the  furrows  fhould  be  returned  to  the 
edges  of  the  lands  or  ridges  from  whence  it  came,  by 
a  double  mouldboard  or  other  plough,  whether  the  land 
be  wet  or  dry. 

Clover  or  other  leys,  intended  to  be  fown  by  the  ma¬ 
chine,  flioisld  be  ploughed  a  deep  flrong  furrow  and  well 
harrowed,  in  order  to  level  the  furface,  and  to  get  as  much 
loofe  foil  as  pofiible  for  the  coulters  to  work  in  ;  and  when 
fown,  if  any  of  the  feed  appears  in  the  drills  uncovered 
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by  reafon  of  the  ftiff  texture  of  the  foil,  or  toughnefs  of  Drill  or 
the  roots,  a  light  harrow  may  be  taken  over  the  land,  Horfe- 
once  in  a  place,  which  will  effectually  cover  the  feed, 
without  difplacing  it  all  in  the  drills.  For  fowing  leys, .  ^ 

a  coniiderable  weight  mull  be  applied  to  the  lever  L,  to 
force  the  coulters  into  the  ground  5  and  a  fet  of  wrought- 
iron  coulters,  well  Heeled,  and  made  fharp  at  the  front 
edge  and  bottom,  are  recommended  ;  they  will  pervade 
the  foil  more  readily,  confequently  require  lefs  draught, 
and  expedite  bufinefs  more  than  adequate  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  expence. 

For  every  half  acre  of  land  intended  to  be  fown  by 
the  machine  with  the  feed  of  that  very  valuable  root,, 
carrot,  one  bufhel  of  faw-duft,  and  one  pound  of  car- 
rot-feed,  fhould  be  provided  ;  the  faw  dull  fhould  be 
made  dry,  and  fifted  to  take  out  all  the  lumps  and 
chips,  and  divided  into  eight  equal  parts  or  heaps  •,  the 
carrot-feed  lhould  likewife  be  dried,  and  well  rubbed 
between  the  bands,  to  lliake  off  the  beards,  fo  that 
it  may  feparate  readily  ;  and  being  divided  into  eight 
equal  parts  or  heaps,  one  part  of  the  carrot-feed  mufl 
be  well  mixed  with  one  part  of  the  faw-duft,  and  fo  on, 
till  all  the  parts  of  carrot-feed  and  faw-duft  are  well 
mixed  and  incorporated  together;  in  which  Hate  it 
may  be  fown  very  regularly  in  drills  at  twelve  inches 
diflance,  hv  the  cups  or  ladles  N°  2.  Carrot-feed  re- 
fembling  faw-duft  very  much  in  its  fize,  roughnefs, 
weight,  adhefion,  &c.  will  remain  mixed  as  above  du¬ 
ring  the  fowing ;  a  ladleful  of  faw-duft  will,  upon  an 
average,  contain  three  or  four  carrot-feeds,  by  which 
means  the  carrot-feed  cannot  be  othervvife  than  regular 
in  the  drills.  In  attempting  to  depolite  fmall  feeds 
near  the  furface,  it  may  fo  happen  that  fome  of  the 
feeds  may  not  be  covered  with  foil :  in  which  cafe,  a 
light  roller  mav  be  drawn  over  the  land  after  the 
feed  is  fown,  which  will  not  only  cover  the  feeds,  but 
will  alfo,  by  levelling  the  furface,  prepare  the  land  for 
an  earlier  hoeing  than  could  otherwife  have  taken 
place. 

It  has  always  been  found  troublefome,  fometimes 
impracticable,  to  fow  any  kind  of  grain  or  feeds  (even 
broad-caft)  in  a  high  wind.  This  inconvenience  is  en¬ 
tirely  obviated  by  placing  a  fereen  of  any  kind  of  cloth, 
or  a  lack,  fupported  by  two  uprights  nailed  to  the  fides 
of  the  machine,  behind  the  funnels,  which  will  prevent 
the  grain  or  feed  being  blown  .out  of  its  direction  in 
falling  from  the  ladles  into  the  funnels.  Small  pipes  of 
tin  may  alfo  be  put  on  to  the  ends  of  the  funnels,  to 
convey  the 'grain  or  feed  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  land, 
that  the  Irighett  wind  fliall  not  be  able  to  interrupt  its 
defeent  into  the  drills. 

Bel'peCting  the  ufe  of  the  machine,  it  is  frequently 
remarked  by  fome  people  not  converfaut  with  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter  and  motion,  that  the  foil  will  dole 
after  the  coulters,  before  the  feed  is  admitted  into  the 
drills.  Whereas  the  very  contrary  is  the  cafe;  for  the 
velocity  of  the  coulters  in  palling  through  the  foil,  is 
fo  much  greater  than  the  velocity  with  which  the  foil 
cloies  up  the  drills  by  its  own  fpontaneous  gravity,  that 
the  incifions  or  drills  will  be  conflantly  open  for  three 
or  four  inches  behind  the  coulters  ;  by  which  means  it 
is  morallv  impolfible  (if  the  points  of  the  funnels  Hand 
direCtly  behind  the  coulters)  that  the  feed,  with  the  ve¬ 
locity  it  acquires  in  falling  through  the  funnels,  fliall  not 
be  admitted  into  the  drills. 
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Fig.  12.  is  a  new  conftrufted  fimple  hand-hoe,  by 
which  one  man  will  effe6tually  hoe  two  chain  acres  per 
day,  earthing  up  the  foil  at  the  fame  time  to  the  rows 
,  of  corn  or  pulfe,  fo  as  to  caufe  roots  to  ilfue  from  the 
firft  joint  of  the  Hem,  above  the  furface  of  the  land, 
which  otherwife  would  never  have  exiffed. 

This  hoe  is  worked  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
common  Dutch  hoe,  or  feuffle,  is  worked  in  gardens. 
The  handle  is  elevated  or  depreffed,  to  fuit  the  lize  of 
the  perfon  that  works  it,  bv  means  of  an  iron  wedge 
being  refpectively  applied  to  the  upper  or  under  fide  of 
the  handle  that  goes  into  the  focket  of  the  hoe. 

The  wings  or  moulding  plates  of  the  hoe,  which  are 
calculated  to  earth  up  the  foil  to  the  rows  of  corn,  fo 
as  to  caufe  roots  to  ilfue  from  the  firft  joint  of  the  Item 
above  the  furface,  which  otherwife  would  not  have  ex- 
ifted,  fhould  never  be  ufed  for  the  firft  hoeing,  but  lliould 
always  be  ufed  for  the  laft  hoeing,  and  ufed  or  not  ufed, 
at  the  option  of  the  farmer,  when  any  intermediate 
hoeing  is  performed. 

Summary  of  the  Operations  neeeflary  in  executing 
the  New  Husbandry  with  the  Plough. 

1.  It  is  indifpenfablv  neeeflary  that  the  farmer  be 
provided  with  a  drill  and  hoe-plough. 

2.  The  new  hufbandry  may  be  begun  either  with  the 
winter  or  fpring  corn. 

3.  The  land  mult  be  prepared  by  four  good  plough- 
ings,  given  at  different  times,  from  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  September. 

4.  Thefe  ploughings  mull  be  done  in  dry  weather, 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  kneading. 

5.  The  land  muft  be  harrowed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  it  were  fowed  in  the  common  way. 

6.  The  rows  of  wheat  lliould  be  fowed  very  ftraight. 

7.  When  the  field  is  not  very  large,  a  line  muft  be 
ftrained  acrofs  it,  bv  which  a  rill  may  be  traced  with 
a  hoe  for  the  horfe  that  draws  the  drill  to  go  in ;  and 
when  the  rows  are  fown,  50  inches  muft  be  left  betwixt 
each  rill.  But,  when  the  field  is  large,  flakes  at  five 
feet  diftance  from  each  other  muft  be  placed  at  the  two 
ends.  The  workmen  muft  then  trace  a  fmall  furrow 
with  a  plough  that  has  no  mouldboard,  for  the  horfe 
to  go  in  that  draws  the  drill,  directing  himfelf  with  his 
eye  by  the  ftakes. 

8.  The  fowing  lliould  be  finillied  at  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  beginning  of  Oiftober. 

9.  The  furrows  muft  be  traced  the  long  way  of  the 
land,  that  as  little  ground  as  poflible  may  be  loft  in 
head-lands. 

10.  The  rows,  if  it  can  be  done,  lliould  run  down  the 
(lope  of  the  land,  that  the  water  may  get  the  eafier  off. 

11.  The  feed-wheat  muft  be  plunged  into  a  tub  of 
lime-water,  and  ftirred,  that  the  light  corn  may  come 
to  the  furface  and  be  fkimmed  off. 

1  2.  The  feed  muft  be  next  fpread  on  a  floor,  and  fre¬ 
quently  ftirred,  till  it  is  dry  enough  to  run  through  the 
valves  of  the  happen  of  the  drill. 

13.  To  prevent  limit,  the  feed  may  be  put  into  a  ley 
of  allies  and  lime. 

14.  Good  old  feed-wheat  fhould  be  cholen  in  prefer 
rence  to  new,  as  it  is  found  bv  experience  not  to  be  fo 
fubject  to  fmut. 

15.  After  the  bappers  of  the  drill  are  filled,  the 
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horfe  muft  go  flowly  along  the  furrow  that  was  traced.  Drill  or 

That  a  proper  quantity  of  feed  may  be  lown,  the  aper-  Horfe- 

ture  of  the  happer  muft  be  fuited  to  the  lize  of  the  hoeing 

Hufbandry. 

gram.  « - > 

16.  As  the  drill  is  feldom  well  managed  at  firft,  the 
field  lliould  be  examined  after  the  corn  has  come  up, 
and  the  deficiencies  be  fupplied. 

17.  Upon  wet  foils  or  ftrong  clays,  wheat  fhould  not 
be  depoiited  more  than  two  inches  deep,  on  any  account 
whatever  ;  nor  lefs  than  two  inches  deep  on  dry  foils. 

From  two  to  three  inches  is  a  medium  depth  for  all 
fpring  corn.  But  the  exact  depth  at  which  grain  fhould 
be  depofited  in  different  foils,  from  the  lighteft  land  to 
the  ftrongeft  clay,  is  readilv  afeertained  only  by  obfer- 
ving  at  what  diftance  under  the  lurface  of  the  land  the 
fecondary  or  coronal  roots  are  formed  in  the  fpring. 

18.  Stiff  lands  that  retain  the  wet  muft  be  ftirred  or 
hoed  in  Oftober.  This  fhould  be  done  by  opening  a 
furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  and  afterwards 
filling  it  up  by  a  furrow  drawn  on  each  fide,  which  will 
raile  the  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  and  leave 
two  fmall  furrows  next  the  rows,  for  draining  off  the 
water,  which  is  very  hurtful  to  wheat  in  winter. 

19.  The  next  ftirring  muft  be  given  about  the  end  of 
March,  with  a  light  plough.  In  this  ftirring  the  fur¬ 
rows  made  to  drain  the  rows  muft  be  filled  up  by  earth 
from  the  middle  of  the  interval. 

20.  Some  time  in  May,  the  rows  muft  be  evened  j 
which,  though  troublefome  at  firft,  fogn  becomes  eafy, 
as  the  weeds  are  foon  kept  under  by  tillage. 

21.  In  June,  juft  before  the  wheat  is  in  bloom,  an¬ 
other  ftirring  muft  be  given  with  the  plough.  A- deep 
furrow  muft  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  and 
the  earth  thrown  upon  the  fides  of  the  rows. 

22.  When  the  wheat  is  ripe,  particular  care  muft  be 
taken  in  reaping  it,  to  trample  as  little  as  poflible  on 
the  ploughed  land. 

23.  Soon  after  the  wheat  is  carried  off  the  field,  the 
intervals  muft  be  turned  up  with  the  plough,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  feed.  The  great  furrow  in  the  middle 
muft  not  only  be  filled,  but  the  earth  railed  as  much  as- 
poflible  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals. 

24.  In  September  the  land  muft  be  again  fowed  with 
a  dr-ill,  as  above  directed. 

2$.  In  October,  the  ftubble  muft  be  turned  in  for 
forming  the  new  intervals  ;  and  the  fame  management 
muft  be  obferved  as  directed  in  the  firft  year. 

We  pretend  not  to  determine  whether  the  old  or  new 
hulhandrv  be  preferable  in  every  country.  M  it h  regard 
to  this  point,  the  climate,  the  fltuation  of  particular  land, 
fkill  and  dexterity  in  managing  the  machinery,  the 
comparative  ex  pence  in  railing  crops,  and  many  other 
circumftances,  mult  be  accurately  attended  to,  before  a 
determination  can  be  given. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  drill 
hufbandry  was  originally  fupported,  we  fhall  here  take 
notice  of  a  comparative  view  of  the  old  and  new  methods  • 
of  culture  which  was  furnilhed  tor  the  editors  of  Mr 
Tull’s  Horfe- lfocing  Hufbandry,  by  a  gentleman  who 
for  fome  years  pra&ifed  both  in  a  country  where  the  foil 
was  light  and  chalky,  like  that  from  which  lie  drew  his 
obfervations.  Ft  is  neccffarv  to  remark,  that  in  the  new 
hufbandry  every  article  is  fluted  at  its  full  value,  and 
the  crop  of  each  year  is  four  bufhcls  fbort  of  the  others 
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Drill  or  though,  in  feveral  years  experience,  it  has  equalled  and 
Horfe-  generally  exceeded  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the 

hoeing  way. 

Hufbandry. 

“  An  eftimate  of  the  expence  and  profit  of  io  acres  of 
land  in  20  years. 


I.  In  the  old  way. 
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°ftlieand  Firft  year,  for  wheat,  colls  33I.  5s. 

L.  s. 

3  0 


pence 


profits  of  viz. 

the  old  and  Firll  ploughing,  at  6s.  per  acre 
newhufi-  Second  and  third  ditto,  at  8s. 
bandry.  per  acl-e 


Manure,  30s.  per  acre 

Two  harrowings,  and  fowing, 
at  2s.  6d.  per  acre 
"Seed,  three  bulhels  per  acre,  at 
4s.  per  bulhel 
Weeding,  at  2s.  per  acre, 
Heaping,  binding,  and  carry¬ 
ing,  at  6s.  per  acre 

Second  year,  for  barley,  colls 
ill.  6s.  8d.  viz. 

Once  ploughing  at  6s.  per 
acre 

Harrowing  and  fowing,  at 
is.  6d.  per  acre 
Weeding,  at  is.  per  acre 
Seed,  four  bulhels  per  acre, 
at  2S.  per  bulhel 
Cutting,  raking,  and  carrying, 
at  3s.  2d.  per  acre 
Grafs-feeds,  at  3s.  per  acre 
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Third  and  fourth  years,  lying  in  grafs^ 
coll  nothing :  l’o  that  the  expence  of 
ten  acres  in  four  years  comes  to  44I. 
ns.  8d.  and  in  twenty  years  to 
Firll  year’s  produce  is  hall  a 

load  ofwheat  per  acre,  at  7I.  35  O  o 
nd  year’s  produce  is  two 
quarters  of  barley  peracre, 
at  il.  -  20  o  o 

Third  and  fourth  years  grafs 

isvalued  at  il.los. peracre  15  O  o 

So  that  the  produce  of  ten - 

acres  in  four  years  is  70  O  o 
And  in  twenty  years  it  will  be 

Deduct  the  expence,  and  there  remains  ~l 
clear  profit  on  ten  acres  in  twenty  > 
years  by  the  old  way  J 

II.  In  the  new  way. 

Firll  year’s  extraordinary  expence  is,  for 
ploughing  and  manuring  the  land,  the 
lame  as  in  the  old  way,  L.  22  O  o 
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d. 
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Ploughing  once  more  at  4s- 
per  acre  -  -  2 

Seed,  nine  gallons  per  acre, 
at  4s.  per  bulhel  -  2 

Drilling  at  7d.  per  acre  -  c 
Hand-hoeing  and  weeding, 
at  2s.  6d.  per  acre  -  1 

Horfe-hoeing  fix  times,  at 
1  os.  per  acre  -  5 

Reaping,  binding,  and  carry¬ 
ing,  at  6s.  per  acre  -  3 

The  Handing  annual  charge 
on  ten  acres,  is 


Practice. 

d-  Drill  or 
Horfe- 
hoeing 
Hulbandry. 
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Therefore  the  expence  on  ten  acres  in 
twenty  years  is  - 

Add  the  extraordinaries  of  the  firll  year, 
and  the  fum  is 

The  yearly  produce  is  at  leall  two  quar¬ 
ters  of  wheat  per  acre,  at  il.  8s.  per 
quarter  j  which  on  ten  acres  in  twen¬ 
ty  years,  amounts  to 
Therefore,  all  things  paid,  there  remains 
clear  profit  on  ten  acres  in  twenty 
years  by  the  new  way 


275  16  8 
297  16  8. 
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“  So  that  the  profit  on  ten  acres  ol  land  in  twenty  Argument;' 

years,  in  the  new  way,  exceeds  that  in  the  old  by  ,>f 

1 35I.  is.  8d.  and  confequently  is  conliderably  more  than 
double  thereof  ■,  and  ample  encouragement  to  praflile  a 
feheme,  whereby  fio  great  advantage  will  arile  from  lo 
fmall  a  quantity  ot  land,  in  the  compafs  of  a  twenty-one 
years  leafe one  year  being  allowed,  both  in  the  old 
and  new  way,  for  preparing  the  ground. 

“  It  ought  withal  to  be  obierved,  that  Mr  Hills 
hulbandry  requires  no  manure  at  all,  though  we  have 
here,  to  prevent  obje&ions,  allowed  the  charge  thereof 
for  the  firll  year  and  moreover,  that  though  the  crop 
of  wheat  from  the  drill-plough  is  here  put  only  at  two 
quarters  on  an  acre,  yet  Mr  lull  himfelf,  by  actual 
experiment  and  meafure,  found  the  produce  ol  his 
drilled  wheat  crop  amounted  to  almoll  lour  quarteis  on 
an  acre.” 

It  appears  alfo  from  a  comparative  calculation  of  ex  - 
pence  and  profit  between  the  drill  and  common  huf¬ 
bandry,  taken  from  Mr  Baker’s  report  to  the  Dublin 
Society,  of  his  experiments  in  agriculture  for  the  year 
1765,  that  there  is  a  clear  profit  arifing  upon  an  lrifli 
acre  of  land  in  15  years,  in  the  drill  hulbandry,  oi 
52I.  3s.  1  id.  and  in  the  common  hulbandry,  of  27I.  19s. 

2d. and  therefore  a  greater  profit  in  the  drilled  acre 
in  this  time  of  24I.  4s.  9d.  which  amounts  to  il.  12s 
3^d.  per  annum.  From  hence  he  infers,  that  in  every 
1 5  years,  the  fee-fnnple  of  all  the  tillage-lands  ol  the 
kingdom  is  loll  to  the  community  by  the  common  courfc 
of  tillage.  In  Hating  the  accounts,  from  which  their 
refult  is  obtained,  no  notice  is  taken  of  fences,  water¬ 
cutting  the  land,  weeding  and  reaping,  becaufe  thefc 
articles  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumllanccs,  and  will, 
in  general,  exceed  in  the  common  hulbandry  thofe  in¬ 
curred  by  the  other. 

Bclides,  the  certainty  of  a  crop  is  greater  in  this  new 
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Drill  or  way  than  in  the  old  way  of  lowing  ;  for  moft  of  the 
Horfd'.  accidents  attending  wheat  crops  are  owing  to  their 

Hufbuuirv  ,,ei»s  ^ate  ^°'vn>  which  is  ueceffary  to  the  farmer  in 
-  the  oid  way  ;  but  in  the  horle-boeing  method  the  far¬ 
mer  may  plough  two  furrows  whereon  the  next  crop 
is  to  Hand  immediately  after  the  fir  It  crop  is  off.  In 
this  manner  of  husbandry,  the  land  mav  be  ploughed 
dry  and  drilled  wet,  without  anv  inconvenience  ;  and 
the  leed  is  never  planted  under  the  furrow,  but  placed 
juft  at  the  depth  which  is  moft  proper,  that  is,  at  about 
two  inches ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  eafy  to  preferve  it, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  burying  it.  Thus  the  feed 
has  all  the  advantage  of  earlv  lowing,  and  none  of  the 
difad  vantages  that  may  attend  it  in  the  other  way,  and 
the  crop  is  much  more  certain  than  by  any  other  means 
that  can  be  ufed. 

The  condition  in  which  the  land  is  left  after  the 
crop,  is  no  let’s  in  favour  of  the  horfe-hoeing  husbandry 
than  all  the  other  articles.  The  number  of  plants  is 
the  great  principle  of  the  exhaufting  of  land.  In  tire 
common  husbandry,  the  number  is  vaftly  greater  than 
in  the  drilling  way,  and  three  plants  in  four  often 
come  to  nothing,  after  having  exhaufted  the  ground 
as  much  as  profitable  plants  and  the  weeds  which  live 
to  the  time  of  harveft  in  the  common  way,  exhaull  the 
land  no  lefs  than  lo  many  plants  of  corn,  often  much 

.  more.  The  horle-hoeing  method  deftroys  all  the  weeds 

in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  land,  and  leaves  that  part 
unexhanfted  and  perfectly  frefti  for  another  crop.  The 
wheat  plants  being  all'o  but  a  third  part  of  the  number 
at  the  utmoft  of  thole  in  the  lowing  wav,  the  land  is 
fo  much  the  lefs  exhaufted  by  them ;  and  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  whole,  that  it  mull  he,  as  experience 
proves  that  it  is,  left  in  a  much  better  condition  after 
4o5  this  than  after  the  common  huibandry. 

Objections  The  farmers  who  are  againft  this  method  object,  that 
it  makes  the  plants  too  llrong,  and  that  they  are  more 
liable  to  the  blacks  or  blights  of  infects  for  that  rea- 
fon  but  as  this  allows  that  the  hoeing  can,  without 
the  ufe  of  dung,  give  too  much  nourilhment,  it  is  very 
plain  that  it  can  give  enough  ;  and  it  is  the  farmer’s 
fault  if  he  do  not  proportion  his  pains  fo  as  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  nourifhment  without  the  difadvanta- 
ges.  It  is  all’o  objected,  that  as  hoeing  can  make  poor 
land  rich  enough  to  bear  good  crops  of  wheat,  it  mav 
make  good  land  too  rich  for  it.  But  if  this  llionld 
happen,  the  lowing  of  wheat  on  it  may  he  let  alone  a 
while,  and  in  the  place  of  it  the  farmer  may  have  a 
crop  of  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  and  the  like,  which 
are  excellent  food  for  cattle,  and  cannot  he  over-nou- 
riflied  :  or,  if  this  is  not  chofen,  the  land,  when  thus 
made  too  rich,  may  foon  he  l’ulficientlv  impoverillied 
by  fowing  com  upon  it  in  the  common  old  way. 

The  method  of  horfe-hoeing  huibandry,  lb  ftronglv 
recommended  by  Mr  Tull,  is  objected  to  by  many  on 
account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  intervals  which  are  to 
be  left  between  the  rows  of  corn.  Thel’e  are  required 
to  be  about  five  feet  wide  :  and  it  is  thought  that  fucli 
wide  fpaces  are  fo  much  loft  earth,  and  that  the  crop 
is  to  he  fo  much  the  lefs  for  it.  But  it  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  rows  of  corn  feparated  bv  thefe  intervals 
need  not  be  lingle;  tbev  may  be  double,  triplc,  or 
quadruple,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  farmer  ;  and  tour 
rows  thus  Handing  as  one  will  have  the  five  feet  inter¬ 
val  but  one-fourth  of  its  bignefs  as  to  the  whole  qnan- 
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tity,  and  it  will  be  but  as  fifteen  inch  intervals  to  plants  Drill  or 
in  lingle  rows.  Corn  that  is  fown  irregularly  in  the  Horfe- 
common  way,  feems  indeed  to  cover  the  ground  bet-  ,  ^^fi- 
ter  than  that  in  rows  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  dCceptio  vifus  ;  ,  u  a 
for  the  ftalks  of  corn  are  never  fo  thick  as  when  they 
come  out  of  one  plant,  or  as  when  they  Hand  in  a  row; 
and  a  horfe-hoed  plant  of  corn  will  have  20  or  30 
ftalks  in  a  piece  of  ground  of  the  fame  quantity,  where 
an  unhoed  plant  will  have  only  two  or  three  ftalks.  If 
thel'e  ftalks  of  the  hoed  plants  were  feparated' and 
planted  over  the  intervals,  the  whole  land  would  be 
better  covered  than  it  is  ifi  the  common  way  ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  though  thefe  hoed  fields  feem  to  con¬ 
tain  a  much  lefs  crop  than  the  common  lown  fields,  yet 
they  in  reality  do  contain  a  much  greater.  It  is  onli 
the  different  placing  that  makes  the  fown  crop  feem 
the  larger,  and  even  this  is  only  while  both  crops  are 
young. 

The  intervals  are  not  loft  ground,  as  is  nfuallv  fupr 
pofed,  but  when  well  horfe-hoed  they  are  all  employee* 
in  the  nourifhment  of  the  crop  :  the  roots  of  the  plants 
in  the  adjoining  roe  vs  l'preading  themielves  through  the 
whole  interval,  and  drawing  i'uch  nourifhmeut  from  it, 
that  they  increafe  accordingly.  W  hen  the  plants  ftand 
in  the  i’cattered  way,  as  in  common  lowing,  thev  are  too 
clofe  to  one  another  ;  each  robs  its  neighbours  of  part 
of  their  nourifhment,  and  coni'equently  the  earth  is  i’oon 
exhaufted,  and  all  the  plants  half  ftarved.  The  clofe 
Handing  of  them  alfo  prevents  the  benefit  of  after- 
tilling,  as  the  hoe  cannot  be  brought  in,  nor  the  ground 
by  any  means  ftirred  between  them,  to  give  it  a  new 
breaking,  and  confequently  afford  them  new  food. 

Experiments  have  abundantly  proved,  that  in  large 
grounds  of  wheat,  whei’e  the  different  methods  have 
hsen  tried,  thofe  parts  where  the  intervals  were  large  ft 
have  produced  the  greateft  crops,  and  thole  where  hoe¬ 
ing  was  ufed  without  dung  have  been  much  richer  than 
thofe  where  dung  was  uled  without  hoeing.  If  it  were 
polfible  that  plants  could  ftand  as  thick,  and  thrive 
as  well  over  the  whole  i'urface  of  the  ground,  as  they 
do  in  the  rows  feparated  by  thel’e  large  intervals,  the 
crops  of  corn  l'o  produced  would  be  valtly  greater  than 
any  that  have  been  heard  of ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
plants  receive  their  growth  not  according  to  the  ground 
they  ftand  on,  hut  to  the  ground  they  can  extend  their 
roots  into  ;  and  therefore  a  lingle  row  may  contain 
more  plants  than  a  large  interval  can  nourilh,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  fame  number  that  ftand  in  that  row,  aud  no 
more  than  thefe,  could  be  nourifiied,  if  fcattered  over 
the  whole  interval  :  and  they  would  be  much  worl’e 
nourilhed  in  that  way  ;  becaul’e,  while  the  interval  is 
void,  the  earth  may  he  ftirred  about  them,  and  new* 
roots  will  he  formed  in  great  numbers  from  every  one 
broken  by  the  inftruments,  and  new  nourilhment  laid 
before  thefe  roots  by  the  breaking  the  particles  of  earth, 
by  which  the  plants  will  have  iupplies  that  they  cannot 
have  when  I’cattered  over  the  whole  fnrface,  becaul’e  the 
ground  is  then  all  occupied,  and  cannot  be  moved  be¬ 
tween  the  plants. 

All  foils  and  all  fituations  are  not  equally  proper  for  In  what 
this  method  of  planting  in  rows,  with  large  intervals  in:' lion 
and  hoeing  between.  The  lighteft  foils  feem  to  be  bell  l'u  "*|V. 
for  it,  and  tile  tough  and  wet  clavs  the  woril.  Such  1 

grounds  as  lie  on  the  fides  of  hills  arc  alio  lefs  proper 
than  others  for  tliis  work. 

This 
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Drill  or  This  method  is  not  To  proper  in  common  fields,  but 
Hoxfe-  (.hat  not  in  refpect  of  the  foil,  but  of  the  hufbandry  of 
hoemg  the  owners,  who  are  ufually  in  the  old  way,  and  change 
ttuioandry.  ^  £^(C;es  0£  conl?  alKl  make  it  necetYary  to  fallow 

every  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  year.  Neverthelcfs  it 
has  been  found  by  later  experiments,  that  the  intervals 
between  the  rows  of  plants,  as  recommended  bv  Mr 
Tull,  were  too  great,  perhaps  double  of  what  they  iliould 
be  in  the  mold  "profitable  method  of  culture-,  by  which 
means  much  lefs  crops  are  obtained  than  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  nearly  the  fame  expence.  This  has  rendered 
the  profits  of  the  drill  method  much  lefs  than  they  would 
have  been  in  a  more  judicious  practice,  and,  conlequent- 
ly,  has  proved  a.  great  difadvantage  to  it  in  companion 
with  the  broadcaft.  Mr  Tull  was  led  into  this,  partly 
from  the  want  of  more  perfect  inftruments  for  hoeing, 
and  of  ploughs  proper  for  drilling. 

To  the  preceding  ftatements,  the  following  obferva- 
tions  by  Sir  John  Anftruther,  publifhed  among  the  Se¬ 
lect  Papers  of  the  Bath  Society,  may  not  be  improperly 
49S  fubjoined. 

Obferva-  The  flow  progrefs  which  the  drill  huibandrV  has 
John  AnSir  made  i'1  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  fince  Mr  Tull’s 
ttruther"'  time,  he  obferves,  lias  been  principally  owing  to  the 
want  of  proper  drill-ploughs.  Before  drilling  can  be¬ 
come  general,  thole  ploughs  muft  be  fimple,  fuch  as  a 
common  ploughman  accultomed  to  ufe  Inch  irmru- 
ments  can  ufe  without  breaking,  and  fuch  alio  as  com¬ 
mon  workmen  can  eafily  make  or  repair.  Mathema¬ 
tical  accuracy  he  conliders  as  not  required  for  deliver¬ 
ing  the  feed  :  for  it  matters  v'ery  little  whether  there 
be  a  quarter  of  a  peck  more  or  lefs  fown,  if  it  be  deli¬ 
vered  with  tolerable  regularity.  He  therefore  bad  a 
plough  made,  according  to  his  own  directions,  by  a 
common  plougb-WTight,  of  fufficient  llrengtb  for  any 
land  made  fit  for  turnips  or  wheat.  It  was  tried  on 
very  rough  ground  unfit  for  lowing,  in  order  to  afcer- 
tain  its  llrengtb  and  it  bad  been  ufed  for  eight  years 
without  its  needing  any  repair.  It  is  a  double  drill- 
plough,  which  fovvs  two  ridges  at  a  time,  the  horfe  go¬ 
ing  in  the  furrow  between  them,  and  of  courfe  doc«  not 
tread  upon  the  ground  intended  to  be  fown  which  with 
a  lingle  drill  mull  be  the  cafe,  and  does  much  harm  by 
the  horfes  feet  linking  and  making  holes  in  the  fine 
ground,  which  retain  the  water,  and  hurt  the  wheat 
when  young. 

He  proceeds  to  obferve,  “  That  having  read  Mr 
Forbes  upon  the  extenfive  practice  of  the  new  hul- 
bandry,  and  fome  other  authors,  who  give  a  more 
clear  and  diltinCl  account  of  the  different  operations 
in  drilling  than  had  heretofore  been  given,  I  will¬ 
ed  to  try  them,  and  to  adapt  my  plough  to  low  the 
quantities  therein  direCted.  It  was,  however,  ad- 
julled  to  fow  a  fmaller  quantity,  and  the  feed  was  not 
lteeped. 

“  Not  having  ground  fo  proper  as  I  wifiied,  it  was 
drilled  on  the  fide  of  a  field,  the  foil  of  which  was 
light  and  fandy,  and  in  fuch  bad  order,  that  the  pre¬ 
ceding  crop  was  a  very  indifferent  one.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  manured  with  a  compoft  dunghill. 

“  After  crofs-ploughing  and  manuring,  it  was  laid 
into  four  and  a  half  feet  ridges,  then  harrowed  and 
drilled  with  one  peck  and  a  half  of  wheat  on  an  acre 
and  a  quart er,  which  is  nearly  one  peck  and  a  fifth  per 
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Englifli  acre.  It  was  drilled  the  27th  of  October,  and  Drill  or 
rolled  after  drilling.  The  crop  was  late  in  its  appear-  Horie- 
ancc,  and  very  backward  in  the  l'pring. 

“  March  31ft,  it  was  horfe-hoed  one  furrowyiww  the  4-  -v-, 
rows. 

“  April  8tb,  it  was  hand-hoed  and  weeded  in  the 
rows. 

“  25th,  horfe-hoed  again,  laying  a  furrow  back  in 
the  rows. 

“  May  1  5th,  hand-hoed  the  fecond  time. 

“  June  2d,  horfe-hoed  from  the  rows. 

“  June  1 2th,  band-hoed  the  third  time. 

“  July  14th,  horfe-hoed  to  the  rows. 

“  At  this  lail  hoeing,  as  many  of  the  ears  were  beat¬ 
en  down  into  the  intervals  by  wind  and  rain,  a  man 
went  before  the  horfe-hoe,  and  turned  the  ears  back  in¬ 
to  their  proper  place. 

“  The  crop  when  reaped  and  threfhed,  yielded  me 
36  bufliels  on  one  acre  and  a  quarter,  which  is  28  bufli- 
els  and  three  pecks  per  acre-,  and  the  produce  from  one 
peck  and  half  96  for  one. 

“  As  the  produce  appeared  fo  great,  from  land  in 
fuch  bad  order,  it  was  carefully  meafured  again,  and 
found  to  be  right.  But  this  increafe,  though  great, 
was  not  lo  large  as  Mr  Crake  ol  Glaigow  had  without 
dung. 

“  Mr  Randal  fays,  ‘  It  is  an  experimental  fadt,  that 
on  a  fine  loam  cxquilitely  prepared,  144  bufliels  have 
been  produced  from  one  acre.  And,  1  believe,  it  is  not 
known  what  the  increafe  may  be  brought  to  in  rich 
lands  by  high  cultivation.’ 

“  Some  years  fince,  I  had  beans  dropt  alternately 
with  potatoes,  at  two  feet  diftance  in  the  rows,  which 
were  three  feet  apart,  and  ploughed  in  the  intervals. 

The  land  adjoining  was  fown  with  beans  and  peafe, 
which  were  a  good  crop ;  but  thole  fown  among  the 
potatoes  a  better  one.  I  pulled  one  llem  of  the  beans 
planted  with  the  potatoes,  which  bad  three  branches 
riling  from  the  bottom,  and  it  produced  225  beans.  In 
all  the  trials  of  drilled  beans,  molt  of  the  Hems  had  two 

branches,  with  many  pods  upon  each. - l'rom  thefe 

and  other  inftances,  1  believe  it  is  not  yet  known  to 
what  increafe  grain  may  be  brought  by  drilling,  good 
cultivation,  and  manure. 

“  Horfe-hoeing  is  certainly  preferable  to  clofc  drilling 
or  band-hoeing  ;  but  the  latter  is  luperior  to  broad¬ 
caft;. 

“  Ilorfc-hoeing  the  full  depth  increafes  the  crop,  by 
making  it  tiller  or  branch  more  than  it  otherwife  would 
do  ;  and  the  advantage  is  diftimftly  obfervable  every 
hoeing,  by  the  Colour  of  the  grain.  It  prepares  the 
ground  for  the  next  crop,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  in¬ 
creafes  the  crop  growing,  which  hand-hoeing  does  not, 
although  it  may  deftroy  the  weeds.  Thus  drilled  ground 
is  kept  in  a  loofe  open  Hate  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
influence  of  the  air  and  weather,  which  broad-call  has 
not ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  certain  experience,  that  crops 
may  be  drilled  many  years  to  good  advantage  without 
manure. 

“  Suppofe  the  crops  only  20  bufliels  per  acre,  what 
courfe  of  broadcaft-crops  will  give  5I.  an  acre  for  the 
courfe  ?  But  fuppofe  they  are  dunged  the  fame  as  any 
ground  in  the  moft  approved  courfe,  there  is  the  great- 
eft,  reafon  to  expedt  as  much  as  in  the  above  experi¬ 
ment. 


Part  I. 
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Drill  or  ment>  which  is  28^,  and  at  jjs.  per  bufliel,  amounts  to 

Horfe-  7l-  3s.  9d. 

hoeing-  “  Calculations  may  be  of  fervicc  to  thole  who  wifu 
Ilu  ti  .ii  try.  t0  txy  drilling,  and  have  few  books  to  direct  them. 

1,1  “  One  acre  is  10  chains  long,  of  660  feet  or  220 

yai'ds  long,  and  one  vard  broad,  containing  4840 ■ 
l’quare  yards.  Then  if  the  ridge  is  four  feet  lix  inches, 
this  makes  24  ridges,  and  three  feet  to  fpare.  This 
length  of  220  yards  multiplied  by  14  (the  number  of 
ridges),  gives  a  length  of  yards  3080,  to  which  add 
149  for  the  ipare  three  feet,  and  it  will  be  3226  yards. 
And  as  two  rows  are  drilled  on  a  ridge,  the  number 
oi  rows  will  be  in  length  6452  yards  ;  but  as  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  172  yards  mull;  be  made  for  the  head-ridges, 
luppofe  three  yards  each,  &c.  the  whole  length  to  he 
town  will  be  6280  yards  clear.  Now  a  gallon  (Vs,  in- 
chefter)  holds  about  80,000  grains.  The  quantity  re¬ 
commended  to  he  drilled  by  Mr  Forbes  and  others,  be¬ 
ing  fix  gallons,  or  two-thirds  of  a  bufliel,  per  acre,  is 
nearly  78  grains  to  a  yard,  or  2 6  to  a  foot.  But  in  iny 
experiment,  by  this  calculation,  it  was  only  about  x  1 
grains  to  a  foot :  which  is  quite  fuPiicient  if  the  feed 
be  good,  and  it  be  not  dellroyed  by  vermine. 

“  Now  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  land  this 
drill  plough  may  low  ;  if  a  horfe  walks  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  per  hour,  he  goes  16  miles  iu  eight  hours,  or 
28,460  yards.  As  he  lows  two  ridges  at  once,  this  is 
leven  lengths  and  two  thirds  per  aci'e,  or  1686  yai’ds 
to  fow  an  acre,  being  nearly  1 7  acres  in  a  day. 

“  Four  horfe-hoeings  ai’e  calculated  equal  to  two 
ploughings.  In  plain  ploughing  they  fuppofe  the  ridge 
is  ploughed  with  four  furrows,  or  eight  for  twice 
ploughing.  The  four  horfe-hoeings  are  eight  furrows, 
equal  to  two  ploughings. 

“  Mr  Tull  dire 61s  four  hoeings,  and  Mr  Forbes  five, 
tft,  In  November,  when  the  plant  has  four  blades. 
2dly,  In  March,  deep,  and  nearer  the  rows  than  the 
former  ;  both  thefe  hoeings  fliould  he  from  the  rows. 
2dly,  Hand-hoed  when  it  begins  to  fpindle,  if  the  eai’th 
be  crumbly,  to  the  l-ows.  4thly,  \\hen  it  begins  to 
blofl’om,  from  the  rows,  but  as  near  to  them  as  in  the 
fecond  hoeing.  ythly,  When  done  bloll’oming,  to  ripen 
and  fill  the  grain,  to  the  rows. 

“  The  laft  hoeing  Mr  Tull  does  not  direct,  hut  Mr 
Forbes  advil'es  it,  as  being  of  efl’ential  fervicc  in  filling 
the  grain,  and  faring  trouble  in  making  the  next  leed- 
furrows.  They  advife  the  patent  or  fowing-plougli  for 
horfe-hoeing ;  and  the  expence  is  calculated  by  Mr 
C’raick  at  one  guinea  per  acre,  reaping  included. 

“  But  let  us  fuppofe  the  following,  which  are  the 
prices  in  the  county  1  live  in  (Fife). 

L.  s.  d. 


Ploughing  to  form  the  ridges,  -  -040 

Harrowing,  -  -  -  O  O  4 

Four  hoeings,  equal  to  two  ploughings,  *080 
Sowing,  -  -  -  -004 

Hand-hoeing  twice,  -  -  080 

Seed,  one  peck  and  a  half  at  5s.  a  bufliel,  o  1  10 
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Whole  expence  per  acre,  L.  1  2  6” 

Drill  hufhandry  is,  as  a  good  writer  has  juftly  de¬ 
fined  it,  “  the  practice  of  a  garden  brought  into  the  field." 
Every  man  of  the  lcall  reflection  mull  be  fcniible,  that 
the  praCtice  of  the  garden  is  much  better  than  that  ot 

Vo L.  I.  Fait  II. 


the  field,  only  a  little  more  expensive  ;  hut  if  (as  is  the 
cpfe)  this  extra  expence  be  generally  much  more  than 
repaid  by  the  l'uperior  goodnel’s  and  value  of  drilled 
crops,  it  ought  to  have  no  weight  in  compaxing  the  two 
modes  cf  hulbandry. 

In  the  broad-cait  method  the  land  is  often  fown  in 
had  tilth,  and  always  Scattered  at  random,  fometinxes 
by  vexy  unfkilful  hands.  In  drilling,  the  land  mull  he 
in  fine  order  ;  the  feed  is  fet  in  ti’encbes  drawn  l’egu- 
lai’ly  j  all  of  neaxlv  an  equal  depth,  and  that  depth 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  each  kind  of  feed.  Thefe  feeds 
are  alfo  diflributed  at  proper  diilauces,  and  by  being 
equally  and  fpeedily  covered,  ai’e  protected  from  vermine 
and  other  injui’ies  ’,  io  that  the  pi-aCtice  of  the  garden  is 
here  exaClly  introduced  into  the  field. 

In  the  luoad-cait  method  the  feed  falls  in  fome  places 
too  thick  •,  in  othei’s  too  thin ;  and  being  imperfc&ly 
covered,  a  part  of  it  is  devoured  by  vermine  which  fol¬ 
low  the  lower  ;  another  part  is  left  expoftd  to  rain  nr 
frort,  or  to  heats,  which  greatly  injure  it.  VS  hen  har- 
rowed,  a  gi-cat  part  of  it  (fnxall  feeds  efpecially)  is 
buried  io  deep,  that,  if  the  toil  be  Wet,  it  pcriilies  before 
it  can  vegetate. 

Again  :  When  thus  fown,  there  is  no  meddling  with 
the  crop  afterwards,  becaufe  its  gi’owth  is  irregular. 
The  loil  cannot  be  broken  to  give  it  more  nouriihment, 
nor  can  even  the  weeds  be  deitroved  without  much  in¬ 
convenience  and  injury. 

But  in  the  di’ill-hulbandrv  the  intervals  between  the 
rows,  whether  double  or  lingle,  may  be  hoife-hoed  ;  and 
thereby  nouriihment  may  repeatedly  be  given  to  the 
plants,  and  the  weeds  almoft  totally  dellroyed. 

The  very  fame  efteCts  which  digging  has  upon  young 
flirubs  and  trees  in  a  garden,  will  refult  from  horl'e- 
hoeing  in  a  field,  whether  the  crop  he  corn  or  pulfe  : 
For  the  leafon  of  the  thing  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes, 
and  being  founded  in  nature  and  fad,  cannot  ever  fail. 
In  drilling,  no  more  plants  are  railed  on  the  foil  than 
it  can  well  l'upport :  and  by  dividing  and  breaking  the 
ground,  they  have  the  full  advantage  of  all  its  fertility. 

The  plough  prepares  the  land  for  a  crop,  but  goes 
no  further  ’,  lor  in  the  bi’oad-call  hulbandry  it  cannot 
be  ul'ed  :  but  the  crop  receives  greater  benefit  from  the 
tillage  of  the  land  by  the  borfe-l/oe,  while  it  is  grow¬ 
ing,  than  it  could  in  the  preparation.  No  care  in  til¬ 
ling  the  land  pi’evious  to  lowing  can  prevent  weeds  ri 
fing  with  the  ci’op  ;  and  if  thefe  weeds  be  not  dellroyed 
while  the  ci’op  is  growing,  they  will  gieatly  injure  it. 
In  the  bi’oad-call  hulbandry  this  cannot  be  done  j  but  in 
drilling,  the  horfe-hoc  will  efl’eCt  it  cafily. 

And  what  adds  to  the  farmer’s  misfortune  is,  that 
the  moll  pernicious  weeds  have  feeds  winged  with 
down,  which  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  great  dillances  ; 
fuch  as  thiftles,  low  thirties,  colts-foot,  and  l'omc  others. 

If  the  expencc  of  horfe-hoeiug  be  objected,  there  are 
two  anfwers  which  may  very  properly  be  made  :  The 
firft  is,  that  this  expence  is  much  lefs  than  that  of  hand- 
hoeing  were  it  practicable,  or  of  hand-weeding.  The 
fecond  is,  that  it  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  quantity  of 
feed  laved  by  drilling  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the  cxti  a  quan¬ 
tity  and  goodnel's  of  the  crops,  which  are  generally  felf- 
evident. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  the  particular  modes  of  culti¬ 
vating  land  by  the  new  hulbandry  Ibould,  alter  all,  be 
3  O  confidered 
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Flax  and  confidered  as  perhaps  too  limited  to  be  univerfally 
Hemp,  adopted  ;  yet  it  lias  been  of  great  ufe  in  railing  fufpi- 
v  cions  concerning  the  old  method,  and  in  turning  the 

views  of  philol'ophers  and  fanners  towards  improving  in 
general.  Many  real  improvements  in  agriculture  have 
been  the  confequences  of  thefe  fuipicions  and  as  this 
fpirit  of  inquiry  remains  in  full  vigour,  a  l’olid  founda¬ 
tion  is  laid  for  expecting  Hill  further  improvements  in 
500  this  ufeful  art. 

The  drill-  It  mav  be  proper  here  to  remark,  however,  that  the 
liufbandn  drill-huioandry  is  by  no  means  a  modern  European  in- 
dern  difco-  vent^on’-  now  Carnatic,  an(^  in 

very. 


Practice; 

probability  has  exifted  among  the  iudultrious  nations  of  Flax  and 
India  from  a  very  early  period.  It  is  ufed  not  only  for  <  Hemp, 
all  srrains,  but  alfo  for  the  culture  of  tobacco,  cotton,  v 
and" the  caftor  oil  plant.  Beiides  the  drill-plough,  and 
the  common  plough,  the  Indians  ule  a  third,  with  a 
horizontal  fliare,  which  immediately  follows  the  drill- 
plough  at  work.  It  is  let  in  the  earth,  about  the 
depth  of  7  or  8  inches,  and  palfes  under  three  drills  at 
once.  It  operates  by  agitating  the  earth,  in  as  to  make 
the  lides  of  the  drills  fall  in  and  cover  the  leed,  which 
it  does  fo  effectually  as  fearcely  to  leave  any  traces  of  a 
drill. 
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THESE  in  general  are  fuch  as  cannot  be  ufed  for 
food  }  and  are  principally  flax,  hemp,  rape,  hops,  and 
timber  of  various  kinds.  Of  each  ol  thefe  we  fliall  treat 
particularly  in  the  following  lections. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Flax  and  Hemp. 

Flax  is  cultivated  not  only  with  a  view  to  the 
common  purpofes  of  making  linen,  but  for  the  lake  of 
its  feed  alio  ;  and  thus  forms  a  moll  extenfive  article  of 
commerce  ;  all  the  oil  uled  by  painters,  at  leaf!  for 
common  purpofes,  being  extracted  from  this  leed.  ihe 
cake  which  remains  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil  is 
in  fome  places  ufed  as  a  manure,  and  in  others  iold  for 
fattening  of  cattle.  In  the  A  ale  of  Gloucefter,  Mr 
Marfhall  informs  us,  that  it  is,  next  to  hay,  the  main 
article  of  flail-fattening  ;  though  the  price  is  now  be¬ 
come  fo  great,  that  it  probably  leaves  little  or  no  profit 
to  the  confumer,  having  within  a  few  years  rifen  from 
three  guineas  to  fix  and  fix  and  a  half,  and  the  loweft 
price  being  five  guineas  per  ton  :  and  even  this  is  lower 
than  it  was  lately.  Hence  lome  individuals  have  been 
induced  to  try  the  eft’ect  of  linfeed  itlelf  boiled  to  a 
jelly,  and  mixed  with  flour,  bran,  or  chaff,  with  good 
l'uccefs,  as  Mr  Marlhall  has  been  informed  j  and  even 
the  oil  itfelf  has  been  tried  for  the  fame  purpofe  in 
Herefordfhire.  Though  this  plant  is  in  univerlal  cul¬ 
ture  over  the  whole  kingdom,  yet  it  appears,  by  the  vail 
quantity  imported,  that  by  far  too  little  ground  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  way.  As  Mr  Marlhall  takes  notice  of 
its  culture  only  in  the  county  of  A  orklhire,  it  probably 
does  not  make  any  great  part  of  the  hufbandry  of  the 
other  counties  of  which  he  treats  }  and  even  in  '1  ork- 
lliire,  he  tells  us  that  its  cultivation  is  confined  to  a  few 
diftricts.  The  kind  cultivated  there  is  that  called  Idea- 
line,  or  the  blue  or  lead-coloured  flax,  and  this  requires 
a  rich  dry  foil  for  its  cultivation.  A  deep,  fat,  fandy 
loam  is  perhaps  the  only  foil  on  which  it  can  be  culti¬ 
vated  with  advantage,  if  fown  upon  old  corn  land,  it 
ought  to  be  well  cleaned  from  weeds,  and  rendered 
perfectly  friable  bv  a  iummer-fallow.  Manure  is  l’el- 
dom  or  ever  fet  on  for  a  line  crop  :  and  the  loil  pro- 
cefs  confilts  generally  of  a  fingle  ploughing.  The  Iced- 
time  is  in  the  month  of  Mav,  but  much  depends  on  the 
Hate  of  the  foil  at  the  time  of  flowing.  “It  fliould 
neither  be  wet  nor  dry  ;  and  the  furface  ought  to  be 
made  as  fine  as  that  of  a  garden  bed.  Not  a  clod  of 
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the  fize  of  an  egg  flnould  remain  unbroken.”  Two 
bufhels  of  feed  are  ul'ually  flown  upon  an  acre  :  the  i'uiv 
face,  after  being  harrowed,  is  iometimes  raked  with 
garden  or  hay  rakes  ;  and  the  operation  would  be  ftill 
more  complete  if  the  clods  and  other  obllrutlions, 
which  cannot  be  eafily  removed,  were  drawn  into  the 
iuterfuiTows.  A  light  hand-roller  uled  between  the 
final  raking  and  harrowing  would  much  afiill  this  ope¬ 
ration.  The  chief  requifite  during  the  time  ol  vegeta- 
tation  is  weeding,  which  ought  to  be  performed  with  the 
utmofl  care  5  and  tor  this  realon  it  is  particularly  re¬ 
quifite  that  the  ground  fliould  he  previoully  cleanied  as 
well  as  pollible,  otherwile  the  expence  of  weeding  be¬ 
comes  too  great  to  be  borne,  or  the  crop  muit  be  con- 
fiderably  injured.  It  is  an  irreparable  injury,  if, 
through  a  dry  l'eafon,  the  plants  come  up  in  two  crops  j 
or  if  by  accident  or  milmanagement  they  be  too  thin. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  crop  depends  on  its  running  up 
with  a  fingle  ltalk  without  branches  :  for  wherever  it 
ramifies,  there  the  length  of  the  line  terminates  5  and 
this  ramification  is  the  confequence  ol  its  having  too 
much  room  at  the  root,  or  getting  above  the  plants 
which  furround  it.  The  branches  are  never  ot  any 
ufe,  being  unavoidably  worked  oil  in  drafting  and 
the  ftem  itfelf,  unlefs  it  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  crop,  is  likewife  worked  oft  among  the 
refufe.  This  ramification  of  the  flax  will  readily  he  oe- 
cafioned  by  clods  on  the  ground  when  fown.  A  lecoiul 
crop  is  very  l'eldom  attended  with  any  profit )  for  being 
overgrown  with  the  ipreading  plauts  ot  the  firll  crop,  it 
remains  weak  and  lliort,  and  at  pulling  time  is  left  to 
rot  upon  the  land. 

Flax  is  injured  not  only  by  drought  hut  by  froft,  and 
is  Iometimes  attacked  even  when  got  five  or  fix  inches 
high,  by  a  fmall  white  ling,  which  ftrips  oft  the  leaves 
to  the  top,  and  the  ftalks  bending  with  their  weight  are 
thus  Iometimes  drawn  into  the  ground.  Hence,  it  the 
crop  does  not  promile  fair  at  weeding  time,  our  author 
advifes  not  to  bellow  farther  labour  and  expence  upon 
it.  A  crop  of  turnips  or  rape  will  generally  pay  much 
better  than  fuch  a  crop  of  flax.  The  time  of  flax-har- 
veft  in  Yorklhire  is  generally  m  the  latter  end  of  July 
or  beginning  of  Auguft. 

O11  the  whole,  our  author  remarks,  that  “  the  good-  Hr  Mar- 
nefs  of  the  crop  depends  in  fome  meafure  upon  its  ball’s  re¬ 
length  ;  and  this  upon  its  evennefs  and  clofenefs  upon  l  011 
the  ground.  Three  feet  high  is  a  good  length,  and  dX  Cl0lk'* 
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the  thickuefs  of  a  crow’s  quill  a  good  tkicknefs.  A 
fine  ftalk  affords  more  line  and  fewer  fliivers  than  a 
thick  one.  A  tall  thick  fet  crop  is  therefore  deli- 
rable.  But  unlefs  the  land  be  good,  a  thick  crop  can¬ 
not  attain  a  fufficient  length  of  item.  Hence  the  fol¬ 
ly  of  fowing  flax  on  land  which  is  unfit  for  it.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  with  a  fuitable  foil,  a  fufliciency  of  feed 
evenly  diftributed,  and  a  favourable  feafon,  flax  may 
turn  out  a  very  profitable  crop.  The  flax  crop,  how- 
e\er,  has  its  dil’advantages  :  it  interferes  with  harveft, 
and  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  great  exhaufter  of  the 
foil,  efpecially  when  its  feed  is  fuffered  to  ripen.  Its 
cultivation  ought  therefore  to  be  confined  to  rich  grafs- 
land  diftricls,  where  harveft  is  a  fecondary  object,  and 
where  its  exhauftion  may  he  rather  favourable  than 
hurtful  to  fucceeding  arable  crops,  by  checking  the 
too  great  ranknefs  of  rich  frefh  broken  grouud. 

In  the  5th  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Bartley,  near 
Briftol,  gives  an  account  of  the  expences  and  produce 
of  five  acres  of  flax  cultivated  on  a  rich  loamv  land. 
The  total  expence  was  42I.  13s.  qd.  ;  the  produce  w7as 
ten  packs  of  flax  at  5I.  5s.  value  52I.  10s.  35  bufliels 
of  linfeed  at  5s.  value  81.  15s.  ;  the  net  profit  therefore 
was  1 81.  iis.  8d.  or  4I.  13s.  4d.  per  acre.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  is  of  opiuion  that  flax-growers  ought  to  make  it 
their  itaple  article,  and  confider  the  other  parts  of  their 
farm  as  in  fubfervienev  to  it. 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  a  Donfetfhirc 
gentleman,  who  writes  on  the  culture  of  hemp  and  flax, 
gives  an  account  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  Mr 
Marfliall.  Inftead  of  exhavjiing  crops,  he  maintains 
that  they  are  both  ameliorating  crops,  if  cut  without 
feeding ;  and  as  the  beft  crops  of  both  are  railed  from 
foreign  feed,  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  little  occa- 
fion  for  raifing  it  in  this  country.  A  crop  of  hemp, 
he  informs  us,  prepares  the  land  for  flax,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  clear  gain  to  the  farmer.”  “  That  thel'e  plants 
impoverifii  the  foil,”  he  repeats,  “  is  a  mere  vulgar 
notion,  devoid  of  all  truth. — The  beft  hiftorical  rela¬ 
tions,  and  the  verbal  accounts  of  lioneft  ingenious 
planters,  concur  in  declaring  it  to  he  a  vain  prejudice, 
unfupported  by  any  authority;  and  that  thefe  crops 
really  meliorate  and  improve  the  loil.”  He  is  like- 
wile  of  opinion,  that  the  growth  of  flax  and  hemp  is 
not  ncceflarily  confined  to  rich  foils,  but  that  they  may 
be  cultivated  with  profit  alfo  upon  poor  l'andy  ground, 
if  a  little  cxpence  be  laid  out  in  manuring  it.  “  Spal- 
ding-moor  in  Lincolnlhire  is  a  barren  fand  ;  and  yet 
with  proper  care  and  culture  it  produces  the  heft  hemp 
in  England,  and  in  large  quantities.  In  the  ifle  of 
Afliolme,  in  the  fame  county,  equal  quantities  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  for  the  culture  and  management  of  it  is  the 
principal  employ  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and,  according 
to  Leland,  it  was  fo  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \  III.  In 
Marfhland  the  loil  is  a  clay  or  ftrong  warp,  thrown 
up  by  the  river  Oufe,  and  of  fuch  quality,  that  it 
cracks  with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  till  a  hand  may  be  put 
into  the  chinks  ;  yet  if  it  he  once  covered  with  the 
hemp  or  flax  before  the  heat  comes  on,  the  ground 
will  not  crack  that  fummer.  When  the  land  is  landy, 
they  firft  low  it  with  barley,  and  the  following  fpring 
they  manure  tin-  ftubble  with  horfe  or  cow  dung,  and 
plough  it  under.  Then  they  low  their  hemp  or  flax, 
and  liarrow  it  in  with  a  light  harrow,  having  fliort 
teeth.  A  good  crop  deftroys  all  the  weeds,  and  makes 
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it  a  fine  fallow  for  flax  in  the  fprin 
is  pulled,  they  prepare 


As  foon  as  the 
flax  is  pulled,  they  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat. 
Lime,  marl,  and  the  mud  of  ponds,  is  an  excellent 
compoft  for  hemp-lands. 
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Our  author  takes  notice  of  the  vaft  quantity  of  flax  vaflt  quan- 
and  hemp,  not  lei's  than  11,000  tons,  imported  in  the  tides  of  (lax 
year  1763  into  Britain  ;  and  complains  that  it  is  notaI)d  hemp 
railed  in  the  lfland,  which  he  thinks  might  he  done, 
though  it  would  require  60,000  acres  for  the  purpofe.jain 
He  obferves,  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe  rich  marfhy 
lands  lying  to  tiie  weix  of  Mendip  hills  are  very  proper 
for  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  and  if  laid  out  in 
this  manner  could  not  fail  of  turning  out  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  both  to  the  landholders  and  the  public  at  large. 

The  vaft  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  (fays  he)  which 
haye  been  raifed  on  lands  of  the  fame  kind  in  Lincoln¬ 
lhire  marlhes,  and  the  fens  of  the  ifle  of  Ely  and  Hun- 
tingdonlliire,  are  a  full  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  af- 
fertion.  Many  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  places,  which,  for  pafturage  or  grazing,  were 
not  worth  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  (hillings 
per  acre,  have  been  readily  let  at  4I.  the  firft  year,  3I. 
the  fecond,  and  2!.  the  third.  The  reafon  of  this  fuppo- 
ied  declining  value  of  land,  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  fown  with  flax,  is,  that  it  is  ufual  with 
them  to  leed  for  the  purpofe  of  making  oil,  that  being 
the  principal  caufe  of  the  land  being  thereby  impove- 
ri  filed. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  hemp 
exported  from  St  Beterfburgh  in  Britifh  Ihips  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  increale,  fo  that  in  1785  the  quantity  of 
hemp  exported  from  Peterlburgh  in  Britifh  flaps  w  as  as 
follows :  . 


Of  clean  hemp, 
Outfliot, 

Half  clean, 
Hemp  codille, 


Poods. 

1,038,791 

37»382 

18,374 

19,251 

HI3.798 


There  are  63  poods  to  a  ton,  confequently  the 
whole  amounted  to  17,695  tons ;  and  it  is  laid  that  this 
quantity  has  fince  been  tripled  and  quadrupled.  It  is 
therefore  an  objeft  of  great  national  importance  to 
confider,  whether  flax  and  hemp  might  not  be  profi¬ 
tably  reared  in  our  own  country  without  producing 
any  alarm  concerning  their  tendency  to  exhauft  the 
foil.  AVith  this  view  we  fhall  here  ftate  the  fubftancc  ^ 
of  a  report  made  by  Mr  Durno,  Britilh  conl'ul  in  Pruf- Mr  Dui  no's 
lia  in  1789,  to  the  lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  report  on 
for  Trade,  concerning  the  method  of  cultivating  flax  l^e  cu'ture 
and  hemp  in  Pruflia,  Kuflia,  and  Poland. 

A  black,  not  morally,  open  gravelly  foil  is  preferred,  pnllyia  &c 
as  flax  and  hemp  become  exuberant  and  coarfe  on  too 
rich  a  loil.  To  afeertain  the  proper  middle  degree  of 
ftrength  of  foil,  previous  crops  of  grain  are  taken.  On 
a  vigorous  loil  wheat  is  firft  fown  ;  then  rvc,  barlev, 
oats;  and  lull  of  all  flax  or  hemp.  Two  fucceffive 
crops  of  hemp  are  taken  if  the  land  is  intermediately 
dunged.  For  one  crop  of  flax,  it  is  not  dunged  at  all. 

On  a  foil  of  lei's  ftrength,  flax  and  hemp  are  fown  im¬ 
mediately  after  a  winter  crop  of  rye,  the  land  being 
ploughed  in  autumn,  if  the  weather  allows,  if  not,  in 
fpring.  It  is  then  harrowed  and  manured,  and  again 
3  O  2  ploughed 
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Flax  and  ploughed  immediately  before  fowing.  Another  win 
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Hemp. 


ter  crop  of  rye  may  immediately  be  fown  in  the  fame 
field  after  drawing  the  flax  or  hemp,  but  after  the  flax ; 
dung  is  in  this  cafe  neceffary.  A  field  that  has  been 
laid  down  in  fallow,  if  only  ploughed  up,  yields  a  bet¬ 
ter  crop  of  flax  than  if  manured  and  cultivated  in  the 
above  or  any  other  wav.  Flax  and  hemp  are  l’own 
from  the  25th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  June,  and  the 
flax  is  reaped  in  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  hemp  in  the 
end  of  September. 

As  to  their  effects  on  the  foil,  no  kind  of  grain  can 
be  fown  immediately  after  a  crop  of  flax  without  dung¬ 
ing,  but  after  one  of  hemp,  any  grain,  and  even  hemp 
itl'elf,  may  be  fown  without  manure.  Hemp  cleans  the 
ground,  by  fufl'oeating,  by  its  broad  leaves,  all  forts  of 
weeds  or  undergrowth,  but  flax  miift  be  weeded  once 
or  twice  before  it  blooms.  Flax  is  plucked  when  the 
llalk  becomes  yellowilh,  the  pods  brown,  and  the  feed 
hard  and  full  bodied.  For  finer  flax,  the  italk  is  pull¬ 
ed  while  yet  green ;  hut  the  feed  is  then  facrificed,  and 
lit  only  for  crufhing  for  oil,  of  which  it  produces  a 
fmall  quantity.  Hemp  is  alfo  plucked  or  drawn  when 
the  llalks  and  pods  have  changed  colour.  If  the  flax 
is  very  dry  when  plucked,  the  feed  is  ftripped  oft  im¬ 
mediately  ;  if  not,  it  is  allowed  to  dry  on  the  field. 
Seed-pods  are  fpread  thinly  on  a  floor,  where  they  are 
turned  twice  a-day,  till  fo  dry  that  they  open  of  them- 
felves  -,  when  it  is  threflied  and  cleaned  like  other 
To  gain  the  hemp-feed,  the  hemp  itfelf,  when 


grain. 


plucked,  is  let  on  end  againif  any  convenient  place. 
The  roots  and  top-ends  are  then  cut  olf.  The  roots 
thrown  away,  and  the  top-ends  are  threflied  out 


are 


and  cleaned.  The  feed  is  apt  to  be  Spoiled  by  remain¬ 
ing  in  a  moill  ftate  for  any  length  of  time. 

As  loon  as  the  feed  has  been  gained,  the  flax  and 
hemp  are  fleeped  in  water  till  the  flax  feparate  from 
the  rind,  and  the  hemp  till  the  harl  fprings  from  the 
llalk.  In  foft  water,  in  warm  weather,  nine  or  ten 
days  are  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  In  hard  water, 
with  cold  weather,  from  fourteen  days  to  three  weeks, 
are  requifite.  Stagnate  is  preferred  to  running  water  ; 
hut  fifh  ponds  and  the  drinking  places  of  cattle  mull 
he  avoided,  as  the  fifli  would  he  deftroyed,  and  the 
water  would  be  rendered  unwholefome  and  unpalata¬ 


ble  to  the  cattle  ;  but  a  muddy  or  (limy  bottom  is  pre- 
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turnips,  beans,  or  any  manured  crop,  are  a  good  pre-  Rape  or 
paration  :  hut  the  firll  or  fecond  crop  after  pallure  is  Cole-Seed.^ 
preferred  to  any  of  thele.  Stubble  lands,  that  have  v 
been  long  in  tillage,  may,  by  proper  preparation,  bring 
a  crop  ;  but  it  is  apt  to  fail  in  l'uch  iituations,  the  llalks 
turning  to  a  reddifli  colour  called  firing  before  it  ri¬ 
pens  ;  upon  which  it  mull  immediately  be  pulled. 

Two  bufhels  of  feed  are  ufed  to  the  Englilh  acre,  un- 
lel's  for  the  purpofe  of  a  very  fine  manufacture  ;  in 
which  cafe  a  large  quantity  of  leed  is  ufed,  and  the 
flax  is  pulled  very  green,  i  he  fealon  of  lowing  is  the 
firll  fine  weather  atter  the  middle  of  March.  The 
moll  approved  mode  of  culture  is  in  beds  about  fix  feet 
broad,  covering  the  feed  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep, 
with  earth  flrovelled  out  of  the  furrows  :  but  the  molt 
ordinary  mode  is  to  fow  on  common  ridges,  and  to 
harrow  in  the  feed.  Before  the  flax  is  five  inches 
high  it  fhould  be  carefully  hand-weeded  •,  and  if  any 
part  lodges,  it  lhould  be  turned  over.  The  produce 
is  ufually  worth  7I.  flcrling  the  Englilh  acre.  Tin- 
crop  fhould  Hand  till  the  lower  part  ol  the  llalk  be¬ 
comes  yellowilh,  and  the  under  leaves  begin  to  wither, 
unlefs  the  feed  is  to  he  preferred,  which  is  done  by  rip¬ 
pling  it  through  an  iron  comb,  and  the  flax  may  be 
fteeped  immediately  after  it  is  pulled.  Turf-hog  wa¬ 
ter,  if  clear,  anfwers  well,  but  foul  ft  agnate  water  llains 
the  flax.  Too  pure  a  fpring  is  injurious.  A  refer- 
voir  dug  in  clay  is  preferred.  The  time  of  lying  in 
the  fteep  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  water  and 
the  Hate  of  the  w-eather.  It  is  dried  on  grafs  by  be¬ 
ing  fpread  thin  ;  artificial  heat  has  been  recommended 
for  drying  flax  ;  but  no  good  form  ol  it  has  been  lug- 
gelled.  .v  51 1 

in  addition  to  what  is  here  Hated,  the  compiler  of  Sheep  era- 
this  article  accounts  it  proper  to  take  notice  of  a  mode 
of  weeding  flax  that  has  frequently  been  pradtiled  in"ec 
Scotland.  It  confiils  of  turning  a  flock  of  Iheep  at 
large  into  the  field.  They  will  not  tafte  the  young 
flax  plants,  but  they  carefully  feavch  for  the  weeds, 
which  they  devour.  It  may  alio  he  remarked,  that,  for 
drying  flax  in  wet  feafons,  the  lleam  kiln  formerly  pro- 
poled  (N°  84.)  would  be  a  valuable  inftrnment. 


Sect.  II.  Rape  or  Cole-Seed. 


ferred.  In  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Poland,  as  A  ol- 
hinia,  Podolia,  &c.  fteeping  is  not  pracfil'ed,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  it  weakens  the  harl  and  darkens 
the  colour,  though  this  idea  feems  to  have  no  founda¬ 
tion. 

After  being  taken  out  of  the  lleep,  the  flax  is  dried 
on  a  grafs  field  ;  after  which  it  is  gathered  up  into  fmall 
Hacks  ;  hut  the  hemp,  inftead  of  being  fpread  out  on  a 
field,  is  fet  up  againll  the  walls  or  buildings  till  it  is 
alfo  dried,  after-which  they  are  both  houfed. 

It  is  generally  underllood  in  thefe  countries,  that  the 
cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  is  more  profitable  than  that 
of  any  kind  of  grain. 

To  this  we  Ili-all  add  a  concife  ftatement  of  the  mode 
of  cultivating  flax  in  Ireland.  A  good  crop  of  flax  is 
there  expected  from  any  ftrong  clays  that  are  fit  for 
the  growth  of  corn  ;  but  an  open  black  loamy  toil,  en¬ 
riched  by  having  lain  long  in  pafture,  is  preferable. 
The  ground  mull  be  in  fine  tilth,  and  as  free  from 
weeds  as  poflible.  Potatoes  ulually  precede  flax,  though 
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This,  as  well  as  linfeed,  is  cultivated  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  making  oil,  and  will  grow  almoft  anywhere. 

Mr  Hazard  informs  us,  that  in  tin-  north  of  England 
the  farmers  pare  and  burn  their  pallure  lands,  and  then^ 
fow  them  with  rape  after  one  ploughing  ;  the  crop 
commonly  Handing  for  feed,  which  will  bring  Irom  25k  512 

to  30k  per  lall  (80  bufhels).  Poor  clay,  or  ftone- Advantage 
brafli  land,  will  frequently  produce  from  12  to  16  or 
18  bufhels  per  acre,  and  almoft  any  frefli  or  virgin 
earth  will  yield  one  plentiful  crop  ;  fo  that  many  in 
the  northern  counties  have  been  railed,  by  cultivating 
this  feed,  from  poverty  to  the  greateil  affluence.  '!  he 
feed  is  ripe  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft  ;  and 
the  threfhing  of  it  out  is  conducted  with  the  greateil 
mirth  and  jollity.  $13 

The  rape  being  fully  ripe,  is  firll  cut  with  fickk  "dof  cutting 
then  laid  thin  upon  the  ground  to  dry;  and  .  n  and  ttircfh 
proper  condition  for  threlhing,  the  neighbor!'  '’rafted 

vited,  who  readily  contribute  their  alliftanc  The  r‘ll,c‘  c 
threlhing  is  performed  on  a  large  cloth  in  the  middle 

of 
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of  the  field,  and  the  feed  put  into  the  facks  and  carried 
home.  It  does  not  admit  of  being  carried  from  the  field 
in  the  pod  in  order  to  be  threfhed  at  home,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  operation  is  always  performed  in  the  field ;  and 
by  the  number  of  affiftants  procured  on  this  occaiion,  a 
field  of  20  acres  is  frequently  threfhed  out  in  one  day. 
The  flraw  is  burnt  for  the  fake  of  its  alkali,  the  allies 
being  faid  to  equal  the  bell  kind  of  thole  imported  from 
abroad.  » 

The  proper  time  of  fowing  rape  is  the  month  of 
June  j  and  the  land  fhould,  previous  to  the  fowing,  he 
twice  well  ploughed.  About  two  pounds  of  feed  are 
fufficient  for  an  acre  ;  and,  according  to  our  author,  it 
Ihould  be  caft  upon  the  ground  with  only  the  thumb 
and  two  fore  fingers  ;  for  if  it  be  call  with  all  the  lin¬ 
gers,  it  will  come  up  in  patches.  If  the  plants  come 
up  too  thick,  a  pair  of  light  harrows  ihould  he  drawn 
along  the  field  length-wile  and  crofs-wife  ;  by  which 
means  the  plants  will  be  equally  thinned and  when 
the  plants  which  the  harrows  have  pulled  up  are  wither¬ 
ed,  the  ground  Ihould  be  rolled.  A  few  days  after  the 
plants  may  be  fet  out  with  a  hoe,  allowing  16  or  18 
inches  diftance  betwixt  every  two  plants. 

Mr  Hazard  flrongly  recommends  the  tranfplanting 
of  rape,  having  experienced  the  good  efteris  of  it  him- 
felf.  A  rood  of  ground,  town  in  June,  will  produce 
as  many  plants  as  are  fufficient  for  10  acres  5  which 
mav  be  planted  out  upon  ground  that  has  previoufly 
borne  a  crop  of  wheat,  provided  the  wheat  be  barrelled 
by  the  middle  of  Auguft.  One  ploughing  will  be 
fufficient  for  thefe  plants  •,  the  bell  of  which  Ihould  be 
felecled  from  the  leed-plot,  and  planted  in  rows  two 
feet  ai’under  and  16  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  As  rape 
is  an  excellent  food  for  flieep,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
feed  upon  it  in  the  fpring ;  or  the  leaves  might  be  ga¬ 
thered,  and  given  to  oxen  or  young  cattle :  frefh 
leaves  would  fprout  again  from  the  fame  ftalks,  which 
in  like  manner  might  be  fed  oil  by  ewes  and  lambs  in 
time  enough  to  plough  the  land  for  a  crop  of  barley 
and  oats.  Planting  rape  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
however,  would  be  moll  advantageous  tor  the  crop  it- 
felf,  as  the  leaves  might  then  be  fed  oft  in  the  autumn, 
and  new  ones  would  appear  in  the  fpring.  Our  author 
difeommends  the  practice  of  fowing  rape  with  turnips, 
as  the  crops  injure  one  another.  “  i  hole  who  look 
for  an  immediate  profit  (lays  he),  will  undoubtedly 
cultivate  rape  for  feed  ;  but  perhaps  it  may  anlwer 
better  in  the  end  to  feed  it  with  Ihcep ;  the  fat  ones 
might  cull  it  over  firft,  and  afterwards  the  lean  or 
Jlore-fheep  might  follow  them,  and  be  folded  thereon  ; 
if  this  is  done  in  the  autumn  fealon,  the  land  will  be  in 
good  heart  to  carry  a  crop  of  wheat ;  or  where  the  rape 
is  fed  o(T  in  the  fpring,  a  crop  of  barley  might  follow. 
In  either  cafe  rape  is  profitable  to  the  cultivator  ;  and 
when  it  is  planted,  and  well  earthed  round  the  Hems, 
it  will  endure  the  fevereft  winter  j  hut  the  lame  cannot 
be  advanced  in  favour  of  that  which  is  fawn  broad- 
call. 

Cole-feed  is  cultivated  in  Brabant,  in  the  following 
mann<  r,  according  to  the  Alibi  Mann.  “  It  is  iown 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  young  plants  are 
tranfplanti  d  about  the  end  of  September.  This  is  done 
with  a  narrow  fpadc  funk  into  the  ground,  and  moved 
with  the  hand  mv wards  ar.d  backwards  ;  which  limple 
motion,  makes  a  fufficient  opening  to  receive  the  plant  3 


a  boy  or  girl  follows  the  labourer  with  plants,  and  put-  Coriander- 
ting  one  of  them  into  each  hole,  treads  againfl  it  to  Seed,  Ca- 
tlole  it  up.  If  the  plantation  is  done  with  the  plough,  nary-Seed, 
the  plants  are  placed  at  regular  dillances  in  the  furrow, ,  y  c'  , 
and  are  covered  with  the  earth  turned  up  with  the  fuc- 
cceding  furrow.  Sometimes,  after  the  cole-leed  is 
planted,  the  loot  of  the  llalks  is  covered,  by  means  of 
a  common  ipade  or  hoe,  with  the  earth  near  it,  which 
furnilhes  nourilhment  for  the  plants  during  winter,  by 
the  crumbling  of  thefe  little  clods  of  earth  over  the 
roots.  The  cole-ieed  is  reaped  about  midfummer  or 
later,  according  as  the  feaion  is  more  or  lefs  advanced  ; 
it  is  left  on  the  field  for  ten  or  twelve  days  after  it  is 
cut,  and  then  threfhed  on  a  kind  of  fail-cloth,  fpread  on 
the  ground  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  feed  carried  in 
lacks  to  the  farm.  "YV  hen  the  crop  is  good,  a  bunder 
produces-  about  forty  raziers  of  8olbs.  weight  each.  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  ground  whereon  eole-feed  is 
to  be  planted,  mull  be  dunged  and  twice  ploughed  the 
lame  year  it  is  put  in  life.” 

Sect.  III.  Coriander-Seed. 

This  is  ufed  in  large  quantities  by  dillillers,  drag- 
gills,  and  confectioners,  and  might  be  a  confiderabie 
object  to  fuch  farmers  as  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  towns  •,  but  the  price  is  very  variable,  viz.  from 
1 6s.  to  42s.  per*cwt.  In  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Pa- 
pers,  Mr  Bartley  gives  an  account  of  an  experiment  Mr  Bart- 
made  on  this  feed,  which  proved  very  fucccfsful.  Ten  lc>  .s  ex~ 
perehes  of  good  fantly  loam  were  fown  with  coriander  Pcnnun  - 
011  the  23d  of  March  1783.  Three  pounds  of  feed 
were  fufficient  for  this  fpot ;  and  the  whole  expence 
amounted  only  to  5s.  iod.  The  produce  was  87  pounds 
of  ieed,  which,  valued  at  3d.  yielded  a  profit  of  5s.  lid. 
or  15I.  18s.  4d.  per  acre.  He  afterwards  made  leve- 
ral  other  experiments  on  a  larger  lcale ;  but  none  of  the 
craps  turned  out  fo  well,  though  all  of  them  afforded  a 
good  profit. 


Sect.  IV.  Canary-Seed. 
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Thts  is  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  the  Ifle  of  Culture  of 
Thanet,  where  it  is  laid  they  have  frequently  20  bulhels  canar>  lec*!- 
to  an  acre.  Mr  Bartley,  in  the  month  of  March  1783, 
lowed  half  an  acre  of  ground,  the  foil  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  clay,  but  had  only  eight  bulhels  and  a  half,  or  17 
bulhels  per  acre.  \S  ith  this  produce,  however,  he  had 
a  profit  of  4I.  2s.  3d.  per  acre. 


Sect.  V.  Woad. 
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TilF.  ufc  of  this  in  dicing  is  well  known,  and  the  tVoud  ea. 
coniimiption  is  fo  great,  that  the  railing  of  the  plant  lily  culti- 
might  undoubtedly  be  an  ohjeft  to  a  huffiamlman,  v“ttd 
provided  he  could  get  it  properly  manufactured  for  the 
dyers,  and  could  overcome  their  prejudices.  At  pre- 
fent,  the  growing  of  this  plant  is  in  a  manner  monopo¬ 
lized  bv  1'ome  people  in  particular  places,  particularly 
at  Keynlham  near  Briilol  in  I.ngland.  Mr  Bartley 
informs  us,  that  in  a  converiation  lie  bad  witli  tliclc 
growers,  the  latter  afferted,  that  the  groutli  of  woad 
was  peculiar  to  tbeir  foil  and  lituatinn.  The  foil  about 
this  p  ace  is  a  blackilh  heavy  mould,  with  a  confidcr- 
able  proportion  of  clay,  but  works  lrcely  :  that  ot 

Brillington, 
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Brillington,  ■where  Mr  Bartley  refides,  a  hazel  Tan¬ 
dy  loam ;  neverthelefs,  having  fowed  half  an  acre  of 
this  foil  with  woad-feed,  it  throve  fo  well,  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  faw  a  better  crop  at  Keynfham.  Having  no  ap¬ 
paratus,  however,  or  knowledge  of  the  manufacture, 
he  fuffered  it  to  run  to  feed,  learning  only  from  the 
experiment,  that  woad  is  very  eafily  cultivated,  and 
that  the  only  difficulty  is  the  preparing  it  for  the 
market. 


Sect.  VI.  Hops. 
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SdCaci  THE  ufeS  °f  thefe  as  an  ingredient  in  malt  liquors, 
of  parlia-  are  we^  known.  Formerly,  however,  they  were  lup- 
raent.  pofed  to  polfefs  fuch  deleterious  qualities,  that  the  ule 
of  them  was  forbid  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  But  though  this  act  was  never  repeal¬ 
ed,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  regard  was  ever  paid 
to  it,  as  the  ufe  of  hops  has  llill  continued,  and  is 
found  not  to  be  attended  with  any  had  efteCts  on  the 
human  conftitution.  The  only  queftion,  therefore,  is, 
How  far  the  raffing  a  crop  of  them  may  he  profitable 
to  a  hufbandman  ?  and  indeed  this  feems  to  be  very 
doubtful. 

Mr  Arthur  Young,  in  a  Fortnight’s  Tour  through 
*  Annals  0/Kent  and  Effex,  informs  us*,  that  at  Caftle  Hedingham 
Agricut-  he  was  told  by  a  Mi’  Kogers,  who  had  a  confiderable 
ture,  vol.  ii-hop  plantation,  that  four  acres  of  hop-ground  coil  him 
5«  upwards  of  120I.  and  that  the  ufual  expences  of  lay- 
cultivating  out  an  acre  °f  ground  in  this  way  amounted  to 
them  at  *  34b  6s.  By  a  calculation  of  the  expences  oi  an  acre 
Caftle  Hed- in  Kent,  it  appeared  that  the  money  funk  to  plant  an 
ingham.  acre  there  amounted  to  32I.  8s.  6d.  5  that  the  annual 
expence  was  23I.  and  the  profit  no  more  than  il.  8s. 
id.  Iu  another  place,  he  was  informed  by  a  Mr  Potter, 
who  cultivated  great  quantities  of  hops,  that  it  it  were 
not  for  fome  extraordinary  crops  which  occurred  now 
In  Eftex.  and  then,  nobody  would  plant  them.  In  Effex,  the 
expences  of  a  hop-plantation  are  ilill  greater  than  thole 
we  have  yet  mentioned ;  an  acre  many  years  ago  re¬ 
quiring  75I.  to  lay  it  out  on  hops,  and  now  not  lefs 
than  look-,  the  annual  expence  being  ellimated  at 
31I.  is.  while  the  produce  commonly  does  not  exceed 
321- 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stow-market  in  this 
county,  Mr  Young  informs  us,  there  are  about  200 
acres  planted  with  hops,  hut  “  18  or  20  are  grubbed 
up  within  two  years,  owing  to  the  badnefs  ot  the 
times.”  Here  they  are  planted  on  a  black  loofe  moor, 
very  wet  and  boggy ;  and  the  more  wet  the  better  tor 
the  crop,  efpecially  if  the  gravel  which  conllitutes 
the  bottom,  lie  not  more  than  three  feet  from  the  lur- 
face.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  hops,  it  is  formed 
into  beds,  16  feet  wide,  feparated  from  each  other  by 
trenches.  In  thefe  beds  they  make  holes  fix  feet 
afunder,  and  about  1 2  inches  diameter,  three  rows  up¬ 
on  a  bed.  Into  each  hole  they  put  about  half  a  peck 
of  very  rotten  dung  or  rich  comport  ;  fcatter  earth  up¬ 
on  it,  and  plant  feven  fets  in  each  ;  drawing  earth 
enough  to  them  afterwards  to  form  fomething  oi  a 
hillock.  A  hop-garden,  Mr  Young  informs  us,  “  will 
lart  almoft  for  ever,  by  renewing  the  hills  that  fail,  to 
the  amount  of  about  a  fcore  annually,  but  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  better  to  grub  up  and  new-plant  it  every  20  or 
2 5  years.” 


L  T  U  R  £. 

In  this  volume  of  the  Annals,  Mr  Young  informs  Cultivation 
us,  that  “  one  profit  of  hop-land  is  that  of  breaking  i  ol  Fnat-  , 
it  up.  Mr  Potter  grubbed  up  one  garden,  which  tail- 
ing,  he  ploughed  and  lowed  barley,  the  crop  great :  profit  of 
then  mazagan  beans,  two  acres  of  which  produced  1 6  breaking 
quarters  and  five  bufhels.  He  then  fowed  it  with  «p  bop- 
wheat,  which  produced  13  quarters  and  lour  bulhels^jM?iec* 
and  a  half :  but  fince  that  time  the  crops  have  not 
been  greater  than  common.  The  fame  gentleman  has 
had  10  quarters  of  oats  after  wheat.”  In  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  fame  work,  however,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  experiment  by  Mir  Le  Bland  of  Sitting- 
bourn  in  Kent,  of  grubbing  up  12  acres  of  hop- 
ground,  which  was  not  attended  with  any  remarkable 
fuccels.  Part  of  the  hops  were  grubbed  up  in  the 
year  1781,  and  mazagan  beans  fown  in  their  Head  :  hut 
by  real’on  of  the  feed  being  bad,  and  the  dry  lu  miner, 
the  crop  turned  out  very  indifferent.  Next  year  the 
remainder  of  the  hops  were  grubbed  up,  and  the  whole 
12  acres  fown  with  wheat  -,  but  Hill  the  crop  turned 
out  very  bad,  owing  to  the  wet  fummer  of  that  year. 

It  was  next  planted  with  potatoes,  which  turned  out 
well:  and  ever  fince  that  time  the  crops  have  been 
good.  This  gentleman  informs  us,  that  the  perion 
who  had  the  hop-ground  above  mentioned  did  not  loie 
lets  by  it  than  1500I.  525 

The  culture  of  hops  feems  to  be  confined  in  a  great  Culture  of 
.  r  .  ,  1  r  lions  in 


meafure  to  the  ioutheru  counties  ot  England  j  for  Mr  ^-folk  on 


v.  w  - - -  o  '  .  iNonoiiY  on 

Marfliall  mentions  it  as  a  matter  of  lurpnle,  that  in  thedeclinek 
Norfolk  he  faw  a  “  tolerably  large  hop  garden.”  The 
proprietor  informed  him,  that  three  or  four  years  be¬ 
fore  there  had  been  10  acres  of  hops  in  the  parilli 
(Blowfield)  where  he  refided:  which  was  more  than 


could  he  collected  in  all  the  reft  of  the  county  but  at 


that  time  there  were  not  above  five :  and  the  culture 
was  daily  declining,  as  the  crops,  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  the  commodity,  did  not  defray  the  expence. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  hops  are  perhaps  the 
moll  uncertain  and  precarious  crop  on  which  the  huf¬ 
bandman  can  bellow  his  labour.  Mr  A  oung  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  fome  improvement  in  the  culture  is  neceila- 
ry  :  but  he  does  not  mention  any,  excepting  that  ol 
planting  them  in  efpaliers.  This  method  was  recom¬ 
mended  both  by  Mr  llogers  and  Mr  Potter  above 
mentioned.  The  former  took  the  hint  from  obferving,. 
that  a  plant  which  had  been  blown  down,  and  after¬ 
wards  lliot  out  horizontally,  always  produced  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  than  thole  which  grew  upright.  He  alio 
remarks,  that  hops  which  are  late  picked  carry  more 
next  year  than  fuch  as  are  picked  early  j  for  which 
realon  he  recommends  the  late  picking.  The  only  rea- 
fon  for  picking  early  is,  that  the  hops  appear  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  others. 


Sect.  V.  Cultivation  of  Fruit. 


In  Hereford  flu  re  and  Gloucellerftiire  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a  liquor  from  the 
juice,  forms  a  principal  part  of  their  husbandry.  In 
Devonlhire  alfo  confiderable  quantities  of  this  kind  of  ^ 
liquor  are  made,  though  much  lefs  than  in  the  twoPrujts  clft. 
counties  above  mentioned.  tivuted  in 

The  fruits  cultivated  in  Hereford  Hi  ire  and  Gloucef-Hcreford- 
terftiii-e  are,  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  cherry.  From 
the  two  firll  are  made  the  liquors  named  cyder  and  per-  fl,irc 

ry  ; 
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Cultivation  ry  ;  but  though  it  is  probable  that  a  liquor  of  l'ome  va- 
ot‘ Fruit,  luc  might  be  made  from  cherries  alio,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear  to  have  ever  been  attempted.  Mr  Marihall  re¬ 
marks,  that  nature  has  furnillied  only  one  fpecies  of 
pears  and  apples,  viz.  the  common  crab  of  the  woods 
'2-j  and  hedges,  and  the  wild  pear,  which  is  likewife  pretty 
Varieties  of  common.  The  varieties  of  thefe  fruits  are  entirely  ar- 
truits  on-  tificial,  being  produced  not  by  feed,  but  by  a  certain 
fieiaf  alU  culture  ;  whence  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  thofe 

who  willi  to  improve  fruit,  therefore,  to  catch  at  fupe- 
rior  accidental  varieties  ;  and  having  railed  them  by 
cultivation  to  the  higiietl  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable,  to  keep  them  in  that  Hate  by  artificial  pro¬ 
pagation.  Mr  Marihall,  however,  obferves  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  make  varieties  of  fruit  altogether  perma¬ 
nent,  though  their  duration  depends  much  upon  ma¬ 
nagement.  “  A  time  arrives  (fays  he)  when  they  can 
no  longer  be  propagated  with  fuccefs.  All  the  old 
fruits  which  railed  the  fame  of  the  liquors  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  now  loll,  or  fo  far  on  the  decline  as  to  he  deem¬ 
ed  irrecoverable.  The  rcd-Jlreak  is  given  up  5  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Jlir-apple  is  going  off ;  and  the  fcpiajh-pear, 
which  has  probably  furnillied  this  country  with  more 
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be  forted  agreeably  to  the  ftrength  of  their  roots,  that 
they  may  rife  evenly  together.  The  tap  or  downward 
roots  fliould  be  taken  oft,  and  the  longer  fide  rootlets 
Ihortened.  The  young  trees  lliould  then  be  planted  in 
rows  three  feet  al’under,  and  from  15  to  18  inches  di- 
ilant  in  the  rows  ;  taking  care  not  to  cramp  the  roots, 
but  to  lead  them  evenly  and  horizontally  among  the 
mould.  If  they  be  intended  merely  for  Hocks  to  be 
grafted,  they  may  remain  in  this  lituation  until  they 
be  large  enough  to  be  planted  out  ;  though,  in  Hri& 
management,  they  ought  to  he  re-tranfplanted  two 
years  before  their  being  transferred  into  the  orchard, 

“  in  Ireiii  but  unmanured  double-dug  ground,  a  quin¬ 
cunx  four  feet  apart  every  way.”  In  this  fecond  tranf- 
plantation,  as  well  as  in  the  firft,  the  branches  of  the 
root  ought  not  to  be  left  too  long,  but  to  be  Ihortened 
in  Inch  a  manner  as  to  induce  them  to  form  a  globular 
root,  fufficiently  imall  to  he  removed  with  the  plant  ; 
yet  lufiiciently  large  to  give  it  firmnefs  and  vigour  in 
the  plantation. 

Having  proceeded  in  this  manner  with  the  feed-bed,  Method  of 
our  author  gives  the  following  directions  :  “  Select  choofing 
from  among  the  feedlings  the  plants  whofe  wood  and  plants. 


champaign  than  was  ever  imported  into  it,  can  no  longer  leaves  wear  the  moH  apple-like  appearance.  Tranfplant 
be  got  to  flourifli :  the  Hocks  canker,  and  arc  unproduc-  thefe  into  a  rich  deep  foil  in  a  genial  lituation,  letting 

T—  v/  i.n_:  1 - 1 - n -  L- --  them  remain  in  this  nurfery  until  they  begin  to  bear. 

Y\  ith  the  feeds  of  the  lairefl,  richefl,  and  bell-flavour¬ 
ed  fruit  repeat  this  procefs;  and  at  the  fame  time,  or 
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tive.  In  Ti  orklbire  fimilar  circumftances  have  taken 
place:  feveral  old  fruits  which  were  productive  within 
my  own  recolleCtion  are  loft  ;  the  llocks  cankered,  and 
the  trees  would  no  longer  come  to  bear.” 

Our  author  controverts  the  common  notion  among 
orchard-men,  that  the  decline  of  the  old  fruits  is  owing 
to  a  want  of  frefh  grafts  from  abroad,  particularly  from 
Normandy,  from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  that  apples 
were  originally  imported  into  this  countrv.  Mr  Mar- 
fliall,  however,  thinks,  that  thefe  original  kinds  have 
been  long  fince  loft,  and  that  the  numerous  varieties  of 
which  we  are  now  poll’effed  were  railed  from  feed  in 
this  country.  He  alio  informs  us,  that  at  Ledbury  he 
was  lliown  a  Normandy  apple  tree,  which,  with  many 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  had  been  imported  immedi¬ 
ately  from  France.  He  found  it,  however,  to  be  no 
other  than  the  bitter-fweet ,  which  he  had  feen  growing 
as  a  negleCted  wilding  in  an  I'.nglifli  hedge. 

The  procefs  of  railing  new  varieties  of  apples,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Marihall,  is  finiple  and  eafy.  “  SeleCt  (fays 
.  he)  among  the  native  fpecies  individuals  of  the  highefl 
;  fow  the  feeds  in  a  highly  enriched  feed-bed. 
TV  hen  new  varieties,  or  the  improvement  of  old  ones, 
are  the  objeCts,  it  mav  perhaps  he  eligible  to  ufe  a 
frame  or  Hove  •,  but  where  the  prefervation  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  varieties  only  is  wanted,  an  ordinary  loamy  foil 
will  he  fufficient.  At  any  rate,  it  ought  to  he  perfectly 
clean  at  leaftfrom  root  weeds,  and  lliould  be  double  dug 
from  a  foot  to  18  inches  deep.  The  furface  being  le¬ 
velled  and  raked  fine,  the  feeds  ought  to  he  fcattered 
on  about  an  inch  afunder,  and  covered  about  half  an  inch 
deep  with  l'ome  of  the  fineft  mould  previoully  raked  oft 
the  bed  for  that  purpole.  During  iiimmer  the  young 
plants  fliould  he  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and 
may  be  taken  up  for  tranfplantation  the  enfuing  winter; 
or  if  not  very  thick  in  the  feed-bed,  they  may  remain  in 
it  till  the  fecond  winter. 

The  nurfery  ground  ought  alfo  to  be  enrichi  d,  and 
double  dug  to  the  depth  of  14  inches  at  leaft  ;  though 
18  or  20  are  preferable.  The  feedling  plants  ought  to 


in  due  feaion,  engraft  the  wood  which  produced  this 
fruit  on  that  of  the  richeft,  fweeteft,  bell-flavoured 
apple  ;  repeating  this  operation,  and  transferring  the- 
fuhjed  under  improvement,  from  one  tree  and  fort  to 
another,  as  richnefs,  flavour,  or  firmnefs,  may  require; 
continuing  this  double  mode  of  improvement  until  the 
defired  fruit  be  obtained.  There  has,  no  doubt,  been  a 
period  when  the  improvement  of  the  apple  and  pear 
was  attended  to  in  this  country  ;  and  lliould  not  the 
lame  l’pirit  of  improvement  revive,  it  is  probable  that 
the  country  will,  in  a  courfe  of  years,  he  left  deftitute 
of  valuable  kinds  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  fruit  ;  which, 
though  they  may  in  l’ome  degree  he  deemed  objects  of 
luxury,  long  cuftom  feems  to  have  ranked  among  the 
neceffaries  of  life.” 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,. Mi1  Grinvwood  Mr  Grim- 
fuppol'es  the  degeneracy  ot  apples  to  be  rather  imagi-  uotK* s  °P*" 
nary  than  real.  He  fays,  that  the  evil  complained  of  "  |<|’l,.l^.‘t 
“  is  not  a  real  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  0f  apples.  * 
in  the  tree  ;  owing  either  to  want  of  health,  the  feal’on, 
foil,  mode  of  planting,  or  the  Hock  they  arc  grafted  on 
being  (00  often  railed  from  the  feed  of  apples  in  the 
lame  place  or  country.  I  have  not  a  doubt  in  my  own 
mind,  but  that  the  trees  which  are  grafted  on  the  llocks 
railed  from  the  apple  pips  are  more  tender  than  thofe 
grafted  on  the  real  crab-flock  ;  and  the  feafons  in  this 
country  have,  for  many  years  pail,  been  unfavourable 
ior  fruits,  which  add  much  to  the  fuppofed  degeneracy 
of  the  apple.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  if  planters  of  or¬ 
chards  would  procure  jhe  trees  grafted  on  real-crab- 
flocks  from  a  diilant  country,  they  would  find  their 
account  in  fo  doing  much  overbalance  the  extra  exp.  nee 
of  charge  and  carriage.” 

In  the  lame  volume,  Mr  Kdmund  Gillingwater  af-  \rr  Gillinr- 
ligns  as  a  rcafon  for  the  degeneracy  <>f  apples  th*-.»  1  r  s  0pi- 


as 

mixture  of  vuriou 
too  near  each  other 


farina,  from  the  orchards  being  "ou- 
In  confequence  of  this  notion, 
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Cultivatlm  he  alio  thinks  that  the  old  and  heft  kinds  of  apple  trees 
of  Fruit,  are  not  loft,  but  only  corrupted  from  being  planted  too 
'  near  bad  neighbours  :  “  Remove  them  (fays  he)  to  a 
fituation  where  they  are  not  expofed  to  this  inconveni¬ 
ence,  and  they  will  immediately  recover  their  former 
excellency.”  This  theory,  however,  is  not  fupported 
by  a  fmgle  experiment. 

In  this  volume  alfo  Mr  Richard  Samuel  expreffes  his 
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i’s  opinion  concern  at  the  “  prefent  neglect  of  orchards,  where  the 
if  the  me-  old  trees  are  decaying,  without  proper  proviiion  being 


er  _  ... 

of  the  me-  old  trees  are  decaying,  without  proper  proviiion  being 
thod  of  re-  made  f0r  the  fucceeding  age  :  for  if  a  farmer  plants 
theTeff  frelh  trees  (which  does  not  frequently  happen),  there 
fruit.  feldont  any  care  taken  to  propagate  the  better  iorts, 

as  Itis  grafts  are  ufually  taken  promifcuoully  from  any 
ordinary  kind,  molt  eafily  procured  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.”  Kis  remedy  is  to  colleft  grafts  from  the  belt 
trees ;  by  which  means  he  fuppofes  that  the  iuperior 
kinds  of  fruit  would  loon  be  recovered.  To  a  care  of 
this  kind  he  attributes  the  fuperiority  of  the  fruit 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns  to  that  in  other 
places. 

Cultivation  With  regard  to  the  method  of  cultivating  fruit  trees, 
&c.  of  fruit  it  is  onlv  ncceffary  to  add,  that  while  they  remain 
trees.  in  the  nurfery,  the  intervals  between  them  may  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  fucli  kitchen-fluffs  as  will  not  crowd  or 
overlhadow  the  plants  ;  keeping  the  rows  in  the  mean 
time  perfectly  free  from  weeds.  In  pruning  them,  the 
leader  fliould  be  particularly  attended  to.  If  they  flioot 
double,  the  weaker  of  the  contending  branches  fliould 
be  taken  off ;  but  if  the  leader  be  loft,  and  not  eafily 
recoverable,  the  plant  fliould  be  cut  down  to  within  a 
hand’s-hreadth  of  the  foil,  and  a  frefli  Item  trained. 
The  undermoft  boughs  fliould  be  taken  off  by  degrees, 
going  over  the  plants  every  winter  •,  but  taking  care  to 
preferve  heads  of  fufficient  magnitude  not  to  draw  the 
ftems  up  too  tall,  which  would  make  them  feeble  in  the 
lower  part.  The  ftems  in  Herefordlliire  are  trained  to 
fix  feet  high  \  hut  our  author  prefers  feven,  or  even 
half  a  rod  in  height.  A  tall-ftcmmed  tree  is  much  lei’s 
injurious  to  what  grows  below  it  than  a  lowed-headed 
one,  which  is  itfelf  in  danger  of  being  hurt,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  hurts  the  crop  under  it.  The  thicknefs  of 
the  Hem  ought  to  he  in  proportion  to  its  height  •,  for 
which  reaf’on  a  tall  flock  ought  to  remain  longer  in 
the  nurfery  than  a  low  one.  The  ufual  fize  at  which 
they  are  planted  out  in  Herefordlliire  is  from  four  to 
fix  inches  girt  at  three  feet  high  which  fize,  with  pro¬ 
per  management,  they  will  reach  in  feven  or  eight 
years.  The  price  of  thefe  flocks  in  Herefordlliire  is 
is.  6d.  each.  Our  author  met  with  one  inflance  of 
crahflocks  being  gathered  in  the  woods  witli  a  good 
536  prolpeft  of  luccefs. 

Method  of  |n  Herefordfiiire  it  is  common  to  have  the  ground 
thc^round  ^lc  orchards  in  tillage,  and  in  Glouceflerfliire  in 
of  orchards  grafs  •,  which  Mr  Marfhall  fuppofes  to  be  owing  to  the 
in  Here-  difference  betwixt  the  foil  of  the  two  counties  j  that 
fordfliire  0f  Herefordlliire  being  generally  arable,  and  Gloucef- 
and  Giou-  tgr  pra['s  ]am]_  Trees,  however,  are  very  deflruclive, 
not  only  to  a  crop  of  com,  hut  to  clover  and  turnips  ; 
though  tillage  is  favourable  to  fruit  trees,  in  general, 
efpecially  when  young.  In  grafs  grounds  their  pro- 
grefs  is  comparatively  flow,  for  want  of  the  earth  being 
flirrcd  about  them,  and  by  being  injured  by  the  cattle, 
efpecially  when  lowed-headed  and  dropping.  After  they 
begin  to  bear,  cattle  ought  by  all  means  to  be  kept 


.celterfhire. 
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away  from  them,  as  they  not  only  deflroy  all  the  fruit  Cultivation 
within  their  reach,  but  the  fruit  itfelf  is  dangerous  to  t  of  Fruit. 
the  cattle,  being  apt  to  Hick  in  their  throats  and  choke  v 
them.  Thefe  inconveniences  may  be  avoided,  by  eat¬ 
ing  the  fruit  grounds  bare  before  the  gathering  feafon, 
and  keeping  the  boughs  cut  of  the  way  of  the  cattle  : 
but  Mr  Marfhall  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  wrong  to  plant 
orchards  in  grafs  land.  “  Let  them  (fays  he)  lay  then- 
old  orchards  to  grafs  ;  and  if  they  plant,  break  up  their 
young  orchards  to  arable.  This  will  he  changing  the 
couil’e  of  hufbandry,  and  he  at  once  beneficial  to  the 
land  and  the  trees.”  537 

Our  author  complains  very  much  of  the  indolent  and  Indolence 
carelefs  method  in  which  the  H erefordlliire  and  Glou- 
cellerlhire  farmers  manage  their  orchards.  The  natu-  tp,efe  parts 
ral  enemies  of  fruit  trees  (he  lays)  are,  1.  A  redun-  complained 
danev  of  wood.  2.  The  miiletoe.  3.  Mofs.  4.  Spring  of. 
frolls.  5.  Blights.  6.  Infects.  7.  An  excels  of  fruit. 

8.  Old  age.  5-s 

1.  A  redundancy  of  wood  is  prejudicial,  by  reafon  Excefs  of 
of  the  barren  branches  depriving  thole  which  hear  fruit  wood  how 
of  the  nourifliment  which  ought  to  belong  to  them,  remedied, 
A  multitude  of  branches  alfo  give  the  wind  Inch  an 
additional  power  over  the  tree,  that  it  is  in  perpetual 
danger  of  being  overthrown  by  them  :  trees  are  like- 

wife  thus  injured  by  the  damps  and  want  of  circulation 
of  air,  l’o  that  only  the  outer  branches  are  capable  of 
bringing  fruit  to  maturity.  “  It  is  no  uncommon  fight 
(fays  he)  to  fee  trees  in  this  dillricl,  with  two  or  three 
tires  of  houghs  prefling  down  hard  upon  one  another, 
with  their  twigs  fo  intimately  interwoven,  that  even 
when  the  leaves  are  oft’,  a  fmall  bird  can  l’carely  creep 
in  among  them.”  539 

2.  The  miiletoe  in  this  country  is  a  great  enemy  toMifletoc 
the  apple  tree.  Itis  eafily  pulled  out  with  hooks  inJ’owd®' 
froily  weather,  when,  being  brittle,  it  readily  breaks  off  10JC 
from  the  branches.  It  likewife  may  be  applied  to  a 
profitable  purpofe,  flieep  being  as  fond  of  it  as  of  ivy.  <40 

3.  Mo  Is  can  only  be  got  the  better  of  by  induftry  in  Mofs  of 

clearing  the  trees  of  it  j  and  in  Kent  there  arc  people  fruit  trees, 
who  make  it  their  profeflion  to  do  l’o.  541 

4.  Spring-frolls,  efpecially  when  they  fuddenly  fuc-  Spring 
ceed  rain,  arc  great  enemies  to  fruit  trees  ;  dry  frolls 

only  keep  back  the  blofl’oms  for  feme  time.  Ai-t  can 
give  no  farther  afiillance  in  this  cafe  than  to  keep  the 
trees  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  Hate,  lo  as  to  enable  them 
to  throw  out  a  ftrength  of  bud  and  bloffom  5  and  by 
keeping  them  thin  of  wood,  to  give  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  drying  quickly  before  the  froft  let  in. 

5.  Blight  is  a  term,  as  applied  to  fruit  trees,  which  Blights  an 
Mr  Marlhall  thinks  is  not  underllood.  Two  bearing  uncertain 
years,  he  remarks,  feldom  come  together  j  and  he  is  tenn' 

of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  mere  exhaulling  of  the  trees 
by  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  they  have  carried  one 
year,  that  prevents  them  from  bearing  any  the  next. 

The  only  thing,  therefore,  that  can  he  done  in  this  cafe 
is,  to  keep  the  trees  in  as  healthy  and  vigorous  a  Hate 
as  polfible.  '  543 

6.  Jnfedts  deftroy  not  only  the  bloffoms  and  leaves,  Method 
but  fome  of  them  alfo  the  fruit,  efpecially  pears.  In  4^”^  0< 
the  year  1783  ranch  fruit  was  deftroyed  by  wafps.  waj-  0 
Mr  Marlhall  advifes  to  fet  a  price  upon  the  female 

wafps  in  the  fpring  5  by  which  thefe  mifehievous  in¬ 
fects  would  perhaps  be  exterminated,  or  at  leall  greatly 
leffened. 

7.  An 
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An  excefs  ef  fruit  flints  the  growth  of  voung  likelv 


trees,  and  renders  all  in  general  barren  for  two  or  three 
years  ;  while  in  many  cafes  the  branches  are  broken  off 
Of  au  ex-  hY  the  weight  of  the  fruit ;  and  in  one  cafe  Mr  Mar¬ 
cels  of  fruit,  fhall  mentions,  that  an  entire  tree  had  funk  under  its 
burden.  To  prevent  as  much  as  pollible  the  bad  effects 
of  an  excels  ol  fruit,  Mr  Marfhall  recommends  “  to 
graft  in  the  boughs,”  and  when  fully  grown,  to  thin 
the  bearing  branches  ;  thus  endeavouring,  like  the  gar- 
dener,  to  grow  fruit  every  year. 

Duration  of  8.  Though  it  is  impoHible  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
fruit  trees  old  age,  yet  by  proper  management  the  natural  life  of 
may  be  fruit  trees  may  he  confiderablv  protracted.  The  moll 
ongtliened.  e) method  is  to  graft  flocks  of  the  native  crab  in 
the  boughs.  The  decline  of  the  tree  is  preceded  by  a 
gradual  decline  of  fruitfulnefs,  which  takes  place  long 
belore  the  tree  manifests  any  fign  of  deeav.  During 
this  decline  of  fruitfulnefs,  there  is  a  certain  period 
when  the  produce  of  a  tree  will  no  longer  pav  for  the 
ground  it  occupies  ;  and  beyond  this  period  it  ought 
bv  no  means  to  be  allowed  to  Hand.  In  the  Vale  of 
C.louceiler,  however,  our  author  faw  an  inftance  of 
fume  healthy  bearing  apple  trees,  which  then  had  the 
J:  cone!  tops  to  the  fame  Hems.  The  former  tops  hav¬ 
ing  been  worn  out,  were  cut  off,  and  the  flumps  faw- 
grafted.  Our  author  obferves,  that  the  pear  tree  is 
much  longer  lived  than  the  apple,  and  ought  never  to 
be  planted  in  the  fame  ground.  He  concludes  with 
the  following  general  obfervation  :  “  Thus  ronlidering 
fruit  trees  as  a  crop  in  huibandry,  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  this  :  Plant  upon  a  recently  hro- 
ken-up  worn-out  fward.  Keep  the  foil  under  a  Hate 
of  arable  management,  until  the  trees  be  well  grown : 
then  lay  it  down  to  gral's,  and  let  it  remain  in  fward 
until  the  trees  he  removed,  and  their  roots  be  decayed ; 
when  it  will  again  require  a  courfe  of  arable  manage¬ 
ment.” 


U  R  E. 

to  deter  people  from 
this  kind,  as  few  are  willing 
what  they  are  never  to  fee  in 
remembered,  however,  that 
felves  do  not  come  to  perfection  in  a  fliortcr  time,  the 
value  of  the  ground  will  always  increal'e  in  proportion 
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though  the  trees  them- 
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Sect.  VIII.  Of  Timber  Trees. 

The  importance  and  value  of  thefe  are  fo  well  known, 
that  it  is  iuperfluous  to  fay  any  thing  on  that  fubjedt 
at  prefent :  notwithftanding  this  acknowledged  Value, 
however,  the  growth  of  timber  is  fo  flow,  and  the  re¬ 
turns  tor  planting  fo  diftant,  that  it  is  generally  fup- 
pol'ed  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  pofitive  lois,  or  at  lcall 
to  be  attended  with  no  profit.  This  matter,  however, 
when  properly  confidercd,  will  appear  in  another  light. 
There  are  lour  diftincl  fpecies  of  woodlands  •,  viz. 
woods,  timber  groves,  coppices,  and  woody  waftes. 
I  lie  woods  are  a  collection  of  timber  trees  and  under¬ 
wood  ;  the  timber  groves  contain  timber  trees  without 
any  underwood  j  and  the  coppices  are  collections  of 
underwood  alone.  All  thefe  turn  out  to  advantage 
fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  quick  and  flow  growth 
ot  the  trees,  and  the  litualion  of  the  place  with  refncCt 
to  certain  local  advantages.  Thus  in  fomc  places  un¬ 
derwood  is  of  great  confequence,  as  for  rails,  hoops, 
ftakes,  fuel,  &e.  ;  and  by  rcal'on  of  the  quicknefs  of  its 
growth,  it  may  be  accounted  the  moll  profitable  of  all 
plantatipns.  An  ofier-bed  will  yield  a  return  of  pro¬ 
fit  the  fecond  or  third  year,  and  a  coppice  in  15  or 
20  years  ;  while  a  plantation  of  oaks  will  not  arrive 
at  perfection  in  lefs  than  a  century.  This  lad  period 
is  io  long,  that  it  may  not  unrcafonably  be  fuppofed 
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to  their  age.  Thus,  fays  one  author  upon  this  fub- Advaiita- 

jeCt,  “  wTe  have  iome  knowledge  of  a  gentleman  now  Ses  °f 
living,  who  during  his  lifetime  has  made  plantations,  Planl‘n5- 
which  in  all  probability  will  be  worth  to  his  fon  as 
much  as  his  whole  eitate,  handfome  as  it  is.  Suppofing 
that  thofe  plantations  have  been  made  50  or  60  years, 
and  that  in  the  courfe  of  20  or  30  more  they  will  be 
worth  50,000!.  ;  may  we  not  fay,  that  at  prefent  they 
are  worth  fome  20, cool,  or  30,000k  ?  Mr  Pavier, 
in  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  computes  the  value 
of  50  acres  of  oak  timber  in  100  years  to  he  12, rook 
winch  is  nearly  50s.  annually  per  acre  5  and  if  we  con- 
fuler  that  this  is  continually  accumulating,  without  any 
ol  that  cxpcnce  or  rifle  to  which  annual  crops  are  fub- 
jed,  it  is  probable  that  timber  planting  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  moll  profitable  articles  in  huibandry. 

Evelyn  calculates  the  profit  of  1000  acres  of  oak  land, 
in  150  vears,  at  no  lei's  than  670,000k  :  hut  this  is 
moll  probably  an  exaggeration.  At  any  rate,  however, 
it  would  be  improper  to  occupy,  efpecially  with  timber 
of  fuch  flow'  growth,  the  grounds  which  either  in  grafs 
or  corn  can  repay  the  trouble  of  cultivation  with  a 
good  annual  crop.  550 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Wag- Planting 
ftaft'e  recommends  planting  as  an  auxiliary  to  cnltiva- “c^°™tes 
tion.  He  brings  an  inllance  of  the  fuccefs  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jerringham,  who  made  trial  of  “  the  moil  unpro- 
mifing  ground  perhaps  that  any  fuccefsful  planter  has 
hitherto  attempted.”  His  method  was  to  plant  beech 
trees  at  proper  diilances  among  Scotch  firs,  upon  o- 
therwife  barren  heaths.  “  Thefe  trees  (fays  Mr  Wag- 
llaffe),  in  a  foil  perhaps  without  clay  or  loam,  with  the 
heathy  fod  trenched  into  its  broken  ftrata  of  fand  or 
gravel,  under  the  protection  of  the  firs,  have  laid  hold, 
though  flowly,  of  the  foil ;  and  accelerated  by  the  fu- 
perior  growth  of  the  firs,  have  proportionally  rifen, 
until  they  wanted  an  enlargement  of  fpace  for  growth, 
when  the  firs  were  cut  down.”  He  next  proceeds  to 
obferve,  that  when  the  firs  are  felled,  their  roots  decay 
in  the  ground  j  and  thus  furnilb  by  that  decay  a  new 
lupport  to  the  foil  on  which  the  beeches  grow  :  by 
which  means  the  latter  receive  an  additional  vigour,  as 
well  as  an  enlargement  of  fpace  and  freer  air  5  the  firs 
theml'elves,  though  cut  down  before  they  arrived  at 
their  full  growth,  being  alfo  applicable  to  many  valu¬ 
able  purpofes.  <..r 

In  the  6th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  we  Culture  or 
find  the  culture  of  trees  recommended  by  Mr  Harries;  L,mbcr  trcer 
and  he  informs  us,  that  the  larch  is  the  quickcft  grower 
and  the  moll  valuable  of  all  the  refinous  timber  trees  ;  Harries" 
hut  unlefs  there  he  pretty  good  room  allowed  for  the 
branches  to  ftretch  out  on  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk, 
it  will  not  arrive  at  any  conliderahle  fize  ;  and  this  ob- 
fervation,  he  fays,  holds  good  of  all  pyramidal  trees. 

Scotch  firs  may  be  planted  between  them,  and  pulled 
out  after  they  begin  to  obftnnft  the  growth  of  the  larch. 

Some  of  thefe  larches  he  had  feen  planted  about  30 
years  before,  which,  at  5  feet  diftancc  from  the  ground, 
inca lured  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  6  iuchcs  in  circumfer- 
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ence,  Tlie  moll  barren  grounds,  lie  fays,  would  an- 
fwer  for  thefe  trees,  but  better  foil  is  required  for  the 
oaks.  In  this  paper  he  takes  notice  of  the  leaves  of 
one  of  his  plantations  of  oaks  having  been  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed'by  infeCts;  in  confequence  of  which  they" 
did  not  increafe  in  bulk  as  ufuai :  but  another  which 
had  nearly  efcaped  thefe  ravages,  increafed  at  an  ave¬ 
rage  i  inch  in  circumference.  “  A  tree  4  feet  round 
(fays  he),  that  has  timber  20  feet  in  length,  gains  by 
this  growth  a  lolid  foot  of  timber  annually,  worth  one 
fhilling  at  leail,  and  pays  5  per  cent,  for  Handing.  It 
increafes  more  as  the  tree  gets  from  5  to  6  feet  round. 
I  have  a  reatonable  hope  to  infer  from  my  inquiry,  that 
I  have  in  my  groves  3000  oaks  that  pay  me  one  {hilling 
each  per  annum,  or  150I.  a-year.  My  poplars  have 
gained  in  circumference  near  two  inches,  and  a  Wor- 
cefter  and  witch  elm  as  mueh.  I  have  lately  been  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  fmooth  cut  of  a  holly  tree,  that  mea- 
iures  20  inches  and  upwards  round,  is  worth  to  the  ca¬ 
binet-makers  2s.  6d.  per  foot. 

The  following  table  lliows  the  increafe  of  trees  in 
21  years  from  their  firft  planting.  It  was  taken  from 
the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne’s  plantation,  begun  in  the 
year  1765,  and  the  calculation  made  on  the  13th  of 
July  1786.  It  is  about  fix  acres  in  extent  j  the  foil 
partly  a  lwampy  meadow  upon  a  gravelly  bottom. 
The  meafures  were  taken  at  five  feet  above  the  furface 
of  the  ground  ;  the  fmall  firs  having  been  occafionally 
drawn  for  ports  and  rails,  as  well  as  rafters  for  cottages; 
and  when  peeled  of  the  bark,  will  Hand  well  for  feven 
years. 
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From  this  table  it  appears,  that  planting  of  timber- 
trees,  where  the  return  can  be  waited  for  during  the 
{pace  of  20  years,  will  undoubtedly  repay  the  original 
profits  of  planting,  as  well  as  the  intereft  of  the  money 
laid  out ;  which  is  the  better  worth  the  attention  of  a 
proprietor  of  land,  as  the  ground  on  which  they  grow 
may  be  fuppofed  good  for  very  little  elfe.  From  a  com¬ 
parative  table  of  the  growth  of  oak,  afh,  and  elm  tim¬ 
ber,  given  in  the  nth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  it  appears  that  the  oak  is  by  much  the  lloweft 
grower  of  the  three. 

With  refpecl  to  the  growth  of  underwood,  which 
in  fome  cafes  is  very  valuable,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  order  to  have  an  annual  fall  of  it,  the  whole 
quantity  of  ground,  whatever  its  extent  may  be,  ought 
to  be  divided  into  annual  fowings.  The  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  fowings  mull  be  regulated  by  the  ufes  to  which 
it  is  intended  to  be  put.  Thus  if,  as  in  Surry,  flakes, 
edders,  and  hoops  are  faleable,  there  ought  to  be 
'“Ight  or  ten  annual  fowings ;  or  if,  as  in  Kent,  hop- 
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poles  are  demanded,  14  or  13  will  be  required;  and  Timber 
if,  as  in  Yorkfhire,  rails  be  wanted,  or,  as  in  Glou-  Trees, 
cefteriliire,  cordwood  be  moft  marketable,  18  or  20  v 
fowings  will  be  neceffary  to  produce  a  fucceffion  of 
annual  fails.  Thus  the  bufinefs,  by  being  divided, 
will  be  rendered  lefs  burdenfome  :  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  being  every  year  to  be  done,  a  regular  let  of  hands 
will,  in  proper  feafon,  be  employed ;  and  by  begin¬ 
ning  upon  a  fmall  fcale,  the  errors  of  the  firft  year  will 
be  corrected  in  the  practice  of  the  fecond,  and  thofe 
of  the  fecond  in  that  of  the  third.  The  produce  of 
the  intervals  will  fall  into  regular  courfe  ;  and  when 
the  whole  is  completed,  the  falls  w  ill  follow  each  other 
in  regular  fucceffion.  The  greateft  objection  to  this 
method  of  lowing  woodlands  is  the  extraordinary  trou¬ 
ble  in  fencing :  but  this  objection  does  not  hold  if  the 
fowings  lie  at  a  diftance  from  one  another ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  they  lie  together,  or  in  plots,  the  entire  plot 
may  be  incloied  at  once  ;  and  if  it  contain  a  number 
of  fowings,  fome  fubdivifions  will  be  neceffary,  and 
the  annual  fowings  of  thefe  fubdivifions  may  be  fenced 
off  with  hurdles,  or  fome  other  temporary  contrivance  : 
but  if  the  adjoining  land  be  kept  under  the  plough,  lit¬ 
tle  temporary  fencing  will  be  necelfary.  It  mull  be 
obferved,  however,  that  in  railing  a  woodland  from 
feeds,  it  is  not  only  necelfary  to  defend  the  young  plants 
againft  cattle  and  llieep,  but  againll  hares  and  rabbits 
alio  :  fo  that  a  dole  fence  of  fome  kind  is  abfolutely  ne¬ 
celfary. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
railing  timber,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  the  foil  be  of 
a  ftiff  clayey  nature,  it  fhould  receive  a  whole  year’s 
fallow  as  for  wheat  ;  if  light,  a  crop  of  turnips  may 
be  taken  ;  but  at  all  events  it  mull  be  made  perfeClly 
clean  before  the  tree  feeds  be  fown,  particularly  from 
perennial  root  weeds  ;  as,  after  the  feeds  are  fown, 
the  opportunity  of  performing  this  necefl’ary  bufinefs 
is  in  a  great  meafure  loft,  if  the  fituation  be  moift, 
the  foil  ihould  be  gathered  into  wide  lands,  fufficiently 
round  to  let  the  water  run  off  from  the  furface,  but  $$$ 
not  high.  The  time  of  lowing  is  either  the  month  ofMetkod  o£ 
October  or  March  ;  and  the  method  as  follows :  “  The  l°wing. 
land  being  in  fine  order,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  the 
whole  Ihould  be  fown  with  corn  or  pulfe  adapted  to  the 
feafon  of  lowing :  if  in  autumn,  wheat  or  rye  may  be 
the  crop ;  but  if  in  l’pring,  beans  or  oats.  Which¬ 
ever  of  thefe  three  fpecies  be  adopted,  the  quantity  of 
feed  ought  to  be  lefs  than  ufuai,  in  order  to  give  a 
free  admiffion  of  air,  and  prevent  the  crop  from  load¬ 
ing.  The  lowing  of  the  grafs  being  completed,  that 
of  the  tree-feeds  muil  be  immediately  let  about. 

Thefe  are  to  be  put  in  drills  acrofs  the  land  :  acorns  and 
nuts  Ihould  be  dibbled  in,  but  keys  and  berries  fcat- 
tered  in  trenches  or  drills  drawn  with  the  corner  of  a 
hoe,  in  the  manner  that  gardener's  fow  their  peafe. 

The  diftance  might  be  a  quarter  of  a  flatute  rod,  or 
four  feet  and  one  inch  and  a  half.  A  land-chain  fhould . 
be  ul’ed  in  letting  out  the  drills,  as  not  being  liable  to 
be  lengthened  or  fhortened  by  the  weather.  It  is  rea¬ 
dily  divided  into  rods  ;  and  the  quarters  may  be  eafily 
marked. 

The  fpecies  of  uuderwood  to  be  fown  mufl  be 
determined  by  the  confumpt  of  it  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  plantation.  Thus,  if  flakes,  hoops,  &c. 
be  in  rcquefl,  the  oak,  hazel,  and  afh,  are  efteemed 
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as  underwood.  Where  charcoal  is  wanted  for  iron 
forges,  beech  is  the  prevailing  underwood.  The  oak, 
box,  birch,  &c.  are  all  in  requeft  in  different  countries, 
and  the  choice  muft  be  determined  by  the  prevailing 
demand. .  As  the  keys  of  the  afh  fometimes  lie  two 
or  even  three  years  in  the  ground,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  the  places  where  they  are  i’own  diftinguifhed  by 
lome  particular  marks,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
difturbed  by  the  plough  after  harveft  :  as  a  few  beans 
fcattered  along  with  them,  if  the  crop  be  oats  •,  or  oats, 
it  the  crop  be  beans.  The  crop  fhould  be  reaped ,  not 
mown,  at  harveft  time,  and  be  carried  off  as  fail  aspof- 
fible.  Between  harveft  and  winter,  a  pair  of  furrows 
fhould  be  laid  back  to  back  in  the  middle  of  each  in¬ 
terval,  for  meliorating  the  next  year’s  crop,  and  laying 
the  feedling  plants  dry ;  while  the  ftubble  of  the  un- 
ploughed  ground  on  each  lide  of  the  drills  will  keep 
them  warm  during  the  winter.  The  next  year’s  crop 
may  be  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  or  if  the  firft 
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corn,  this  may  be  beans ;  if  the  firft  was  beans,  this 
may  be  wheat  drilled.  In  the  fpring  of  the  third  year 
the  drills  which  rofe  the  firft  year  mult  be  looked  over, 
and  the  vacancies  filled  up  from  thofe  parts  which  are 
thickeft  ;  nut  the  drills  of  the  afli  fliould  be  let  alone 
til!  the  fourth  year.  The  whole  fliould  afterwards  be 
looked  over  from  time  to  time ;  and  this,  with  culti¬ 
vating  the  intervals,  and  keeping  the  drills  free  from 
weeds,  will  be  all  that  is  neceffary  until  the  tops  of  the 
plants  begin  to  interfere. 

The  crops  may  be  continued  for  feveral  years  ;  and 
if  they  only  pay  for  the  expences,  they  will  ftill  be  of 
confiderable  advantage  by  keeping  the  ground  ftirred, 
and  preferring  the  plants  from  hares  and  rabbits. 
Fven  after  the  crops  are  difeontinued,  the  ground 
ought  ftill  to  be  ftirred,  alternately  throwing  the 
mould  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  gathering  it  into 
a  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  interval.  The  beft  method 
of  doing  this  is  to  fplit  the  ground  at  the  approach 
of  winter  in  order  to  throw  it  up  to  the  trees  on  both 
fides  j  this  will  preferve  the  roots  from  froft  :  gather 
it  again  in  the  ipring,  which  will  check  the  weeds,  and 
give  a  frefh  fupply  of  air:  fplit  again  at  midfummer, 
to  preferve  the  plants  from  drought :  gather,  if  necef¬ 
fary,  in  autumn,  and  Iplit  as  before  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  The  fpring  and  midfummer  ploughings 
fliould  be  continued  as  long  as  a  plough  can  pafs  be¬ 
tween  the  plants. 

M  henever  the  oaks  intended  for  timber  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  drawn  up  too  (lender  for  their  height,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  cut  off  all  the  reft  at  the  height  of 
about  an  handbreadth  above  the  ground  ;  and  thofe 
deligncd  to  ltand  muft  now  be  planted  at  about  two 
rods  diftant  from  each  other,  and  as  nearly  a  quin¬ 
cunx  as  pollible.  The  fecond  cutting  muft  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  demand  there  is  for  the  underwood  j 
with  only  this  provilo,  that  the  timber  (lands  be  not 
too  much  crowded  by  it  j  for  rather  than  this  lliould 
be  the  cale,  the  coppice  fliould  be  cut,  though  the 
wood  may  not  have  reached  its  moll  profitable  ftate. 
\\  hat  is  here  laid  of  the  method  of  rearing  oak  trees 
in  woods,  is  in  a  great  meafure  applicable  to  that  of 
railing  other  trees  in  timber  groves.  The  fpecies  moft 
ufually  railed  in  thefe  are  the  afh,  elm,  beech,  larch, 
Ipruce  fir,  Weymouth  pine,  poplar,  willow,  alder, 
chefnut,  walnut,  and  cherry.  The  three  laft  arc  ufed' 


as  fubflitutes  for  the  oak  and  beech,  and  thefe  two  for 
the  mahogany. 

The  following  account  of  the  mode  of  planting  that 
was  adopted  by  the  earl  of  Fife,  for  no  lefs  than  550 
acres  of  moorilh  lands,  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  his  lordfliip  to  the  publiflier 
of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture.  “  W  here  there  are 
ftones  in  the  moor,  I  enclofe  with  a  ftone  wall  five  feet 
high,  coped  with  two  turfs,  which  coils  about  15s. 
every  Scots  chain  of  24.  ells,  and  where  there  are  no 
Hones,  which  is  moftly^he  cafe  in  the  moors  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Murray,  I  enclofe  with  a  fence  of  turf,  five  feet 
high,  four  feet  wide  at  the  foundation,  and  22  inches  at 
top,  at  4s.  the  Scots  chain.  I  find  thofe  fences  anfwer 
as  well  as  the  ftone,  for  there  are  many  of  them  now 
above  20  years  old,  as  good  as  at  firft.  I  plant  in  every 
acre  about  1200  trees.  I  ufed  to  plant  above  3000,  but 
by  experience  I  find  it  better  not  to  plant  them  fo  thick, 
but  make  them  up,  if  neceffary,  the  third  year  (efpe- 
cially  in  my  plantations  in  the  county  of  Murray), 
where  fcarcely  a  tree  planted  ever  fails.  The  greateft 
number  of  the  trees  are  Scots  firs  railed  by  myfelf, 
or  purchafed  at  iod.  the  thoufand,  planted  from  the 
feed-bed  at  three  years  old.  I  only  confider  them  as 
nurfes  to  my  other  trees,  for  they  are  regularly  cut  out 
when  they  have  done  their  duty  as  nurfes,  and  are 
profitable  for  fire,  and  ufeful  in  agriculture.  I  plant 
every  other  fpecies  of  foreft  trees  intermixed  with  the 
firs.  I  order  different  pieces  of  the  moor  to  be  trenched 
where  the  foil  is  beft,  and  moft  flickered,  and  lay  a 
little  lime  and  dung  on  it,  and  in  thefe  places  I  low- 
feeds  of  trees  for  nurfery.  I  alfo  plant  in  beds,  year- 
old  trees  of  different  kinds,  taken  from  my  other  nur- 
feries.  I  nurfe  them  for  three  years,  and  then  plant 
them  all  over  the  plantation  :  this  I  find  very  benefi¬ 
cial,  as  they  are  railed  in  the  fame  foil.  WTben  I  am 
filling  up  the  plantations,  the  firs  are,  for  the  firft  time, 
cut  down  j  or  they  are  tranfplanied,  being  raifed  with 
balls  of  earth  when  the  moor  is  wet  with  rain,  which 
is  very  eafily  done,  and  they  are  carried  to  inclofures 
of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  where,  from  a  defire  of  forward 
woods,  I  am  planting  trees  more  advanced.  They  are 
planted  in  pits  about  40  feet  diftance,  and  feldom  or 
never  tail,  and  anfwer  a  fecond  time  as  nurfes. 

“  My  firft  care  after  the  inclofure  is  properly  filled 
up,  is  to  guard  againft  injury  from  cattle:  a  final! 
allowance  given  to  a  few  labourers  anfwers  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  if  the  fences  are  properly  executed  they  re¬ 
quire  very  little  repair.  After  the  plantation  is  filled 
up,  the  moft  regular  attention  muft  be  had  to  the 
weeding  of  it,  and  this  is  carried  on  over  my  planta¬ 
tions  of  all  ages  in  the  moft  exadt  manner  :  I  make 
roads  through  all  the  plantations,  which  are  carried  for¬ 
ward  according  to  the  fituation,  never  in  a  ftraight 
line  fo  as  to  draw’  violent  winds,  and  thofe  roads  go  to 
all  parts  of  the  plantation  ;  they  make  agreeable  rides 
through  fine  woods,  formerly  a  bleak  moor,  and  an¬ 
fwer  not  only  for  filling  up,  but  alfo  for  carrying  away 
the  neceffary  weedings.  As  I  obferved  before,  the  va¬ 
lue  and  prol’perity  of  the  woods  depends  npon  the  unre¬ 
mitted  attention  in  weeding  it. 

“  I  begin  to  plant  in  October,  and  continue  till 
April.  If  the  weather  is  frolly  and  not  fit  for  planting, 
all  the  people  are  employed  in  weeding  the  woods.” 

It  is  proper,  however,  upon  this  fubjedl,  to  remark, 
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that  the  value  of  plantations  of  timber  trees,  as  connect¬ 
ed  with  other  branches  of  agriculture,  is  not  a  little  li¬ 
mited.  In  a  mountainous  country,  and  in  bleak  moor- 
ifh  fituations,  nothing  tends  more  to  increafe  the  value 
of  the  foil,  than  plantations  properly  diftributed.  They 
give  fhelter  both  to  the  cattle  and  to  the  corn  crops  ; 
and  by  preventing  the  warmth  which  is  produced  by 
proper  manures,  and  by  the  germination  ot  vegetables, 
from  being  diffipated,  they  give  elicit  to  all  the  efforts 
of  induftry.  Accordingly,  in^uch  fituations,  planta¬ 
tions  are  no  fooner  reared,  than  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  around  them  affumes  an  improving  alpect,  and 
difplays  a  richer  verdure.  When  fuddenly  cut  down,  in 
confequenee  of  the  ncceilities  of  an  improvident  propri¬ 
etor,  the  reverfe  of  all  this  occurs.  Vegetation  is  chil¬ 
led  by  the  piercing  blafts  which  »ow  meet  with  no  re- 
fiftance,  and  the  cattle  droop  from  want  of  fhelter ;  lo 
that  in  a  few  years  the  place  can  fcarcely  be  known. 
But  the  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to  a  rich  and 


level  country  that  is  meant  to  be  cultivated  for  com.  Cattle  pro- 
There  the  effect  of  numerous  plantations,  of  high  trees  per  to  be 
and  lofty  hedge  rows,  is  altogether  diitrelling  to  the  huf-  employed, 
bandman.  It  is  only  in  open  fields  that  grain  appears  v 
well  ripened  and  completely  filled.  When  furrounded 
with  timber  trees,  on  the  contrary,  it  ripens  ill,  and  is 
ill-coloured  and  unequal.  In  ipring  the  high  fhelter 
prevents  the  grounds  from  drying,  and  keeps  back  the 
labour.  In  iummer  the  crop  is  liable  to  diieafes  from 
want  of  air,  and  is  devoured  by  large  flocks  of  final] 
birds.  In  autumn,  from  want  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air  the  corn  ripens  late,  and  in  a  weeping  climate  it  can 
never  be  gathered  in  good  condition.  In  wet  l'eafons  it 
is  utterly  ruined.  In  winter,  when  the  {’now  is  drifting 
about,  the  trees  prepare  a  refting  place  for  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  it  ;  thefe  frequently  remain  and  Hop  the  fpring- 
work.  Add  to  this,  that  in  a  low  country  even  the  cattle 
are  hurt  by  the  fwarms  of  vermine  that  are  bred,  and  come 
forth,  under  the  fhelter  of  lofty  trees  and  high  fences. 


PART  III.  OF  THE  CATTLE  PROPER  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  IN  FARM  WORK ;  REAR¬ 
ING  AND  MANAGEMEN  T  OF  THEM.  OF  HOGS,  POULTRY,  &c.  OF  THE  DAIRY, 
MAKING  OF  FRUIT  LIQUORS.  OF  FENCES. 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Cattle  proper ■  to  be  employed. 

AS  great  part  of  the  flock  of  a  hufbandman  muff  al¬ 
ways  confifl  of  cattle,  and  as  one  of  his  principal  expell¬ 
ees  muft  conlift  of  the  maintenance  of  them,  this  part  of 
his  bufinefs  is  certainly  to  be  looked  upon  as  extremely 
important.  The  cattle  belonging  to  a  farm  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  claims,  viz.  fuch  as  are  intended  for 
work,  and  inch  as  are  defigned  for  fale.  The  former 
are  now  principally  horfes,  the  oxen  formerly  employed 
being  fallen  into  difufe,  though  it  does  not  yet  certainly 
^  .3  appear  that  the  reafons  for  the  exchange  are  fatisfaclory. 
Mr  Ked-  In  the  fecond  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  we  have  ail  ac- 
ington’s  count  of  a  comparative  experiment  of  the  utility  of 
onTlmcom  ‘lor^es  ant^  oxen  'n  hufliandry  by  Mr  Kedington  near 
parative  Bury  in  Suffolk,  in  which  the  preference  is  decifively 
utility  of  given  to  oxen.  He  informs  us,  that  at  the  time  he  be- 
horfes  and  gan  the  experiment  (in  1799),  lie  was  almoft  certain 
oxen.  that  there  was  not  iln  ox  worked  in  the  whole  county  ; 

finding,  however,  the  expcnce  of  horfes  very  great,  lie 
purchafed  a  iingle  pair  of  oxen,  hut  found  much  difficulty 
in  breaking  them,  as  the  workmen  were  fo  much  preju¬ 
diced  againfl  them,  that  they  would  not  taki  the  pro¬ 
per  pains.  At  Lift  he  met  with  a  labourer  who  under¬ 
took  the  talk  ;  and  the  oxen  “  loon  became  as  tractable 
and  as  handv,  both  at  ploughing  and  carting,  as  any 
horfes. ”  On  this  he  determined  to  part  with  all  his 
cart-horfes  ;  and  by  the  time  lie  wrote  his  letter,  which 
was  in  1781,  he  had  not  a  Iingle  horfe,  nor  any  more 
than  fix  oxen  ;  which  inconiiderable  number  performed 
witheafe  all  the  work  of  his  farm  (confuting  of  upwards 
of  100  acres  of  arable  land  and  60  of  pallure  and  wood), 
befides  the  flatute  duty  on  the  highways,  timber  and 
corn  carting,  harrowing,  rolling,  and  every  part  of  ru-  , 
ral  bulinefs.  They  are  conllantly  fliocd  :  their  harnefs 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  horfes  (excepting  the  neceflary  al¬ 
terations  for  difference  of  lize  and  lliape)  ;  they  are 
driven  with  bridles  and  bits  in  their  mouths,  anfwcj> 


ing  to  the  fame  words  of  the  ploughman  and  carter 
as  horfes  will  do.  A  Iingle  man  holds  the  plough,  and 
drives  a  pair  of  oxen  with  reins:  and  our  author  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  they  will  plough  an  acre  of  ground  in. 
lefs  than  eight  hours  time  •,  lie  is  of  opinion  that  they 
could  do  it  in  feven.  The  intervals  of  a  fmall  plan¬ 
tation,  in  which  the  trees  arc  l’ct  in  rows  ten  feet  afun- 
der,  are  ploughed  by  a  Iingle  ox  with  a  light  plough, 
and  lie  is  driven  by  the  man  who  holds  it.  The  oxen 
go  in  a  cart  either  Iingle,  or  one,  two,  or  three,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  load.  Four  oxen  will  draw  80  bufhcls 
of  barley  or  oats  in  a  waggon  with  cafe  5  and  if  good 
of  their  kind,  will  travel  as  faff  as  horfes  with  the  lame 
load.  One  ox  will  draw  40  bulliels  in  a  light  cart, 
which  our  author  thinks  is  the  belt  carriage  of  any.  On 
the  whole,  he  prefers  oxen  to  liorles  for  the  following 
reafons. 

1.  They  are  kept  at  much  lefs  expence,  never  eating Reafo„s  [0T 
meal  or  corn  of  any  kind.  In  winter  they  are  fed  preferring 
with  flraw,  turnips,  carrots,  or  cabbages;  or  inffead  of°*en  to 
the  three  la.lt,  they  have  each  a  peek  of  bran  per  clay  horfes. 
while  kept  conffantly  at  work.  In  the  Ipring  they  eat 

hay  ;  and  if  working  harder  than  nfual  at  feed-time, 
they  have  bran  befides.  When  the  vetches  are  fit  for 
mowing,  they  get  them  only  in  the  liable.  After  the 
day’s  work  in  fumnier  they  have  a  fmall  bundle  of  hay, 
and  Hand  in  the  liable  till  they  cool ;  after  which  they 
arc  turned  into  the  pallure.  Our  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  an  ox  may  be  maintained  in  condition  for  the 
fame  conllant  work  as  a  horfe,  for  at  leall  4I.  lefs  an¬ 
nually. 

2.  After  a  horfe  is  feven  years  old,  his  value  declines 
every  year ;  and  when  lame,  blind,  or  very  old,  he  is 
l’carcc  worth  any  thing ;  but  an  ox,  in  any  of  thefe  fi¬ 
tuations,  may  be  fatted,  and  fold  for  even  more  than 
the  firft  purchafe  ;  and  will  always  be  fat  fooner  after 
wrork  than  before. 

3.  Oxen  are  lefs  liable  to  difeafes  than  horfes. 

4.  Horfes  arc  frequently  liable  to  be  lpoiled  by  fer- 

vants 


Part  III. 

Cattle  pro-  vants  filling  them  without  their  mailer’s  knowledge, 
per  to  be  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  oxen. 

,<ui|);ou. A  ^  A  genera]  ufe  0f  0xen  would  make  beef  plentiful, 
and  confequently  all  other  meat  ;  which  would  he  a  na- 
5<So  tional  benefit. 

Difficulty  Mr  Kedington  concludes  bis  paper  with  acknow 
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*n  ftl  ’  <r  .  O  >»  ictl  rttrvltUU  - 

oxcn°eU1S  IedSinS  t*iat  t^ere  *s  0!le  inconvenience  attending  the 
ufe  of  oxen,  viz.  that  it  is  difficult  to  flioe  them ; 
though  even  this,  he  thinks,  is  owing  rather  to  the 
unlkilfulnefs  ot  the  imiths  who  have  not  been  accudom- 
ed  to  flioe  thefe  animals,  than  to  any  real  difficulty.  He 
confines  them  in  a  pound  while  the  operation  is  perform- 


mg. 


S6i  <->  r 

.  Air  Alar-  Mr  Marfliall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland 

wdations^"  ^oun^es’  ^10'vs  the  advantage  of  employing  oxen  in 
101ii"  preference  to  horles  from  the  mere  article  of  expence, 
which,  according  to  his  calculation,  is  enormous  on  the 
part  of  the  liorfes.  Pie  begins  with  eftimating  the 
number  of  lquare  miles  contained  in  the  kingdom  of 
England  ;  and  this  he  fuppofes  to  be  30,000  of  cul¬ 
tivated  ground.  Suppofing  the  work  of  hufbandry  to 
be  done  by  horfed  only,  and  each  fquarc  mile  to  em¬ 
ploy  20  liorfes,  which  is  about  3  to  100  acres,  the 
whole  number  ufed  throughout  Britain  would  be 
600,000  ;  from  which  deducting  one-fixth  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  oxen  employed  at  prefent,  the  number  of  liorfes 
jull  now  employed  will  be  500,000.  Admitting  that 
each  horfe  works  ten  years,  the  number  of  farm-horfes 
which  die  annually  are  no  fewer  than  50,000  ;  each  of 
which  requires  full  tour  years  keep  before  he  is  fit  for 
work.  Horles  indeed  are  broke  in  at  three,  fome  at 
two  years  old,  hut  tjjey  are,  or  ought  to  be,  indulged 
in  keep  and  work  till  they  are  fix  ;  fo  that  the  coll 
of  rearing  and  keeping  may  he  laid  at  full  four  ordi¬ 
nary  years.  For  all  this  confumption  of  vegetable  pro¬ 
duce  he  returns  not  the  community  a  fingle  article  of 
food,  clothing,  or  commerce  ;  even  his  fkin  for  eco¬ 
nomical  purpoljss  being  barely  ivorth  the  taking  off. 

562  By  working  horles  in  the  affairs  of  hufbandry,  there - 
A  million  fore,  “the  community  is  lofing  annually  the  amount 
loft1  by  V  200>000  years  keep  of  a  growing  horfe  ;”  Which  at 
'keeping  the  low  efhmate  ot  five  pounds  a-year,  amounts  to  a 
Uarfes.  million  annually.  On  the  contrary,  fuppofing  the  bu- 
finefs  of  hulhandry  to  be  done  folely  by  cattle,  and 
admitting  that  oxen  may  be  fatted  with  the  fame  ex¬ 
penditure  of  vegetable  produce  as  that  which  old  horles 
require  to  fit  them  for  full  work,  and  that  inflead  of 
50,000  liorfes  dying,  50,000  oxen,  of  no  more  than 
52  Hone  each,  are  annually  ilaughtered  ;  it  is  evident 
that  a  quantity  ot  beef  nearly  equal  to  wbat  the  city 
of  London  confumes  would  lie  annually  brought  into 
the  market  ;  or,  in  other  words,  100,000  additional 
inhabitants  might  be  fupplied  with  one  pound  of  ani¬ 
mal  food  a-day  each  ;  and  this  without  confuining  one 
additional  blade  ol  grafs.  “  I  am  far  from  expecting 
(fays  Mr  Marfhall),  that  cattle  will,  in  a  fliort  l'pacc 
of  time,  become  the  univerfal  beads  of  draught  in  huf¬ 
bandry  ;  nor  will  I  contend,  that  under  the  prefent 
circumdances  ot  t lie  iiland  they  ought  in  dried  pro¬ 
priety  to  be  ufed.  But  I  know  that  cattle,  under 
proper  management,  and  kept  to  a  proper  age,  arc 
equal  to  every  work  ot  hufbandry,  in  mod,  if  not  all 
fituations  :  And  I  am  certain,  that  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  there  is  at  prefent  might  be  worked 
with  coufidcrable  advantage,  not  to  the  community 


only,  but  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands.  If  on- Cattle  pro- 
ly  one  of  the  50,000  carcafes  now  loll  annually  to  the  per  to  be 
community  fnould  be  reclaimed,  the  faring  would  be  an  cmP:°yfc(!- 
objecl.” 

In  Norfolk,  our  author  informs  11s,  that  liorfes  are  x0  oxen 
the  only  beads  of  labour;  and  that  there  is  not  per- ufed  in 
haps  one  ox  worked  throughout  the  whole  county.  Norfolk. 

It  is  the  fame  in  the  A  ale  of  Glouceller,  though  oxen  564 
are  uled  in  the  adjoining  counties.  Formerly  fome  Objection 
oxen  were  worked  in  it  double  ;  but  they  were  found t0  them  in. 
to  poach  the  land  too  much,  and  were  therefore  given  Gloucester* 
up.  Even  when  worked  fingle,  the  fame  objection  is  °Ut 
made  :  but,  fays  Mr  Marfhall,  “  in  this  I  fufpect  there 
is  a  lpice  of  obftinacy  in  the  old  way  ;  a  want  of  a 
due  portion  of  the  fpirit  cf  improvement ;  a  kind  of 
indolence.  It  might  not  perhaps  be  too  fevere  to  fay 
of  the  A  ale  farmers,  that  they  would  rather  be  eaten 
up  by  their  horles  than  dep  out  of  the  beaten  track 
to  avoid  them.”  Shoeing  oxen  with  whole  dioes,  in 
0111  author’s  opinion,  might  remedy  the  evil  complained 
of ;  “  but  if  not,  let  thole  (lays  lie)  who  are  advo¬ 
cates  tor  oxen,  calculate  the  comparative  difference 
in  wear  and  keep,  and  thole  who  arc  their  enemies 
edimate  the  comparative  mii'chiefs-of  treading;  and  thus 
decide  upon  their  value  as  beads  of  labour  in  the  Yale.”  565 

In  the  Cotfwold  oxen  are  worked  as  well  as  horles ;  Ufed  in  the 
but  the  latter,  our  author  fears,  are  dill  in  the  pro-  Cotf«old. 
portion  of  two  to  one  :  lie  Las  the  fatisfaclion  to  find, 
however,  that  the  former  are  coming  into  more  gene¬ 
ral  ufe.  They  are  worked  in  harnefs ;  the  collar  and 
harnels  being  uled  as  for  horfes,  not  reverled,  as  in 
mod  cales  they  are  for  oxen.  “  They  appear  (fays  our 
author)  to  be  perfectly  handy ;  and  work,  either  at 
plough  or  cart,  in  a  manner  which  fliow-s,  that  although 
horfes  may  be  in  fome  cafes  convenient ,  and  in  mod  tales 
pity  [arable  to  the  driver ,  they  are  by  no  means  nece[ 

Jury  to  hufbandry.  A  convenience  ufed  in  this  conn-  ^r°ve“b,e 
try  is  a  moveable  luirnefs-honfe  with  a  fledge  bottom,  SeT' 
which  is  drawn  from  place  to  place  as  occafion  may  re- 
qiinc.  1  bus  no  labour  is  lod  either  by  the  oxen  or 
their  drivers.  "  ^ 

In  A  orkfliire  oxen  are  dill  ufed,  though  in  much  AA'hv  tlic 
fewer  numbers  than  formerly;  but  our  author  does  not  l'te  01  °\cn 
imagine  this  to  be  any  deciiive  argument  againd  their 
utility.  The  A  orkfliire  plough  was  formerly  of  fuch  fhirc^ 
an  unwieldy  conflrudion,  that  four  or  fix  oxen,  in 
yokes,  led  by  two  liorfes,  were  abfolutely  requilite  to 
draw  it ;  but  the  improvements  in  the  conllrucHon  of 
the  plough  have  of  late  been  fo  great,  that  two  liorfes 
are  found  to  be  fuflicient  for  the  purpofe ;  fo  that  as 
A  orkfliire  lias  all  along  been  famous  for  its  breed  of 
horfes,  we  arc  not  to  wonder  at  the  prefent  difufc  of 
oxen.  Even  in  carriages  they  are  now  much  dil'ufed  ; 
but  Mr  Marfhall  afligns  as  a  realon  for  this,  that  the 
roads  were  formerly  deep  in  winter,  and  foft  to  the 
hoof  in  dimmer;  but  now  they  are  univerfally  a  r.aul'e- 
way  of  hard  limedones,  which  hurt  the  feet  of  oxen 
even  when  lhod.  Thus  it  even  appears  matter  of  fur- 
prife  to  our  author  that  lo  many  oxen  are  employed 
in  this  county;  and  the  employment  of  them  at  all  is 
to  him  a  convincing  argument  of  their  utility  as  beads 
of  draught.  The  timber  carriers  dill  continue  to  nfe 
then,  even  though  their  employment  be  folely  upon 
the  road.  They  find  them  not  only  able  to  Hand 


working  every  day,  provided  their  feet  do  not  fail  them, 

hut 
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Cattle  pro-  but  to  bear  long  hours  better  than  horfes  going  in  the 
per  to  be  fame  pafture.  An  ox  in  a  good  pafture  loon  fills  his 
employed..  anc}  lies  down  to  reft ;  but  a  horfe  can  fcarce 

.6S  fatisfy  his  hunger  in  a  iliort  fummer’s  night.  Oxen  are 
Superiority  alio  confidered  as  much  fuperior  at  a  difficult  pull  to 
of  oxen  to  horfes )  but  this  lie  is  willing  to  fuppofe  arifes  from 


horfes. 


their  ufing  half-bred  hunters  in  Yorkfhire,  and  not  the 
true  breed  of  cart  horfes.  “  But  what  (fays  he)  are 
thorough-bred  cart  horfes  ?  hy,  a  fpecies  of  ftrong, 
heavy,  fluggiffi  animals,  adapted  folely  to  the  purpofe 
of  draught and  according  to  the  prefent  law  of  the 
country,  cannot,  without  an  annual  expence,  which 
•nobody  beftows  upon  them,  be  uied  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pofe.  This  fpecies  of  beafts  of  draught  coll  at  four 
years  old  from  20I.  to  30I.  They  will,  with  ex¬ 
travagant  keep,  extraordinary  care  and  attendance, 
and  much  good  luck,  continue  to  labour  eight  or  ten 
rears  ;  and  may  then  generally  be  fold  for  five  ihil- 
lings  a  head.  If  we  had  no  other  fpecies  of  animals 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  draught  in  the  ifland,  cart 
horfes  would  be  very  valuable,  they  being  much  fu¬ 
perior  to  the  breed  of  faddle  horfts  for  the  purpofe  of 
draught.  But  it  appears  evident,  that  were  only  a 
fmall  ffiare  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
draught  oxen  which  is  now  bellowed  on  the  breeding 
of  cart  horfes,  animals  equally  powerful,  more  adtive, 
lei's  coftly,  equally  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  liulban- 
dry  if  harneffed  with  equal  judgment,  lei's  expenfive  in 
keep  and  attendance,  much  more  durable,  and  infi¬ 
nitely  more  valuable  after  they  have  finifhed  their  la¬ 
bours,  might  be  produced.  A  lteer,  like  a  colt,  ought 
to  be  familiarized  to  harnefs  at  two  or  three  years  old, 
but  fliould  never  be  fubje£ted  to  hard  labour  until  he 
be  five  years  old  ;  from  which  age  until  he  be  15  or 
perhaps  20,  he  may  be  confidered  as  in  his  prime  as  a 
beaft  of  draught.  An  ox  which  I  worked  feveral  years 
in  Surry,  might  at  17  or  18  years  of  age  have  chal¬ 
lenged  for  ftrength,  agility,  and  fagacity,  the  bell  bred 
horfe  in  the  kingdom. 

Notwithllanding  all  that  has  been  faid,  however, 
everywhere  an(j  written  about  the  fuperiority  of  oxen  to  horfes, 
pr<^ ailing  ^  jatter  are  coming  jnto  more  general  ule,  efpe- 
cially  in  proportion  as  the  breed  of  horfes  improves ; 
and  we  may  add,  in  proportion  as  the  Hate  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  any  part  of  tbe  country  improves.  The  real'on 
is  obvious.  The  horfe  is  a  more  adlive  animal  than 
the  ox,  and  can  be  turned  with  greater  readinefs  from 
one  kind  of  work  to  another.  His  hoof  is  lefs  readily 
injured  by  the  hardnefs  of  good  roads’,  and  for  the  ule 
of  the  plough  upon  a  well  ordered  farm,  there  is  no 
comparifon  between  the  two  kinds  of  animals.  Where 
land  is  once  brought  into  a  proper  ftate  of  tillage,  it  is 
eafily  turned  over }  and  the  value  of  the  animal  em¬ 
ployed  in  doing  fo  confifts  not  l’o  much  in  the  poffef- 
lion  of  great  ftrength,  as  in  the  activity  which  he  exerts 
in  going  over  a  great  extent  of  ground  in  a  Iliort  time. 
In  this  laft  refpcdt  a  good  breed  of  horfes  fo  fa/  fur- 
paffes  every  kind  of  oxen  yet  known  in  this  country, 
that  we  fufpedt  much  the  horfe  will  ft  ill  continue  to  be 
preferred  by  enterprifing  hufbandmen. 

With  regard  to  the  lofs  which  the  public  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  fuftain  by  preferring  liorfcs  to  oxen,  that  point 
has  of  late  been  rendered,  to  fay  no  more,  extremely 
doubtful.  In  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  we  have  the  following  compara- 
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Horfes  are 


over  oxen. 


ufe  of 
.  liorfes. 
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tive  ftatement  between  horfes  and  oxeu,  for  the  pur-  Cattle  pro* 
pofe  of  the  draught : — “  By  way  of  preliminary,  it  will  per  to  be 
be  neceffary  to  admit  as  data,  that  a  horfe  which  eats  t employed.^ 
70  bulhels  of  oats  per  year,  will  not  conl'ume  of  other 
food  fo  much  as  an  ox  that  gets  no  corn  5  but  in  tbe  Calcula- 
following  eftimate  we  fliall  allow  hories  to  eat  as  much  tions  in  fa¬ 
ns  oxen,  as  the  difference  is  not  yet  fufficiently  after-  vour  o1'  the 
tained. 

“  That  the  oxen  are  yoked  at  three  years  old,  and 
are  worked  till  fix,  and  for  the  firil  year  require  eight 
to  do  the  work  of  two  horfes  5  but  after  having  been 
worked  a  year,  and  become  tractable  and  ftronger,  fix 
are  equal  to  two  horfes,  either  by  being  yoked  three  at 
a  time,  or  two,  and  driven  by  the  holder  with  cords  : 
of  courfe,  the  expence  of  a  driver  may  be  eftimated  to 
be  faved  for  one  half  the  year. 

“  That  the  expences  of  a  ploughman,  the  plough, 
and  other  articles  that  are  the  fame  in  both  teams,  need 
not  be  taken  into  the  account. 

“  And  that  oxen  to  work  regularly  through  the  year, 
cannot  work  more  than  half  a  day  at  a  time.” 


Expences  of  a n  Ox  per  annum. 
Summering. — Grafs  2  acres  at  20s.  per 


acre  L.2  0  © 

Wintering. — On  ftraw  and  tur¬ 
nips  L.2  O  O 

But  if  on  hay  400 


The  average  is 

3 

0 

c 

Li 

0 

0 

Intereft  at  5  per  cent,  for  price  of  the  ox 

0 

10 

0 

Harnefs,  lhoeing,  &c. 

0 

15 

0 

6 

5 

0 

Deduct  for  the  increafed  value  of  an  ox 

for  1  year 

1 

0 

0 

Gives  the  expence  per  annum  of  an  ox  for 

the  team 

5 

5 

0 

And  the  expence  of  fix  oxen 

L.31 

10 

0 

To  which  mull  be  added  the  expence  of 

a 

driver  for  half  a  year 

3 

10 

0 

Total  expence  of  a  team  of  6  oxen 

L’35 

0 

0 

An  Eight-Ox  team. 

The  expence  of  an  ox  per  annum  being 

L’5 

5 

0 

8 

That  of  eight  will  be 

42 

0 

0 

To  which  add  the  expence  of  a  driver 

8 

0 

0 

Gives  the  expence  per  annum  of  an  7 

L.50 

O 

O 

eight-ox  team  5 

Therefore  the  expence  of  a  team  of  oxen 

for  the  firft  year  will  be 

L»5° 

0 

0 

Ditto  the  fecond  year 

35 

0 

0 

Ditto  the  third  year 

35 

0 

0 

Divided  by 

3)120 

0 

c 
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Gives  the  average  expence  per  annum  1  T 

of  an  ox  team  from  3  to  6  years  old  J  .4000 

Expence  of  a  Horfe  per  annum. 

Summering. — Grafs  2  acres  at  20s.  per 

acre  -  -  L.2  o  o 

Wintering. — Straw  13  weeks  at  pd.  per 

week  -  -  o  io  o 

Hay  16  ditto  14  tons  at  2I.  300 

Corn  (for  a  year)  70  bufhels  of  oats  at  2S.  700 

Shoeing  and  harnels  -  -  I  o  o 

Annuity  to  pay  off  25I.  in  16  years,  the 
purchafe  value  of  the  horfe  at  four  years 
old  -  -  -  -  2  c  o 


Expence  of  a  horfe  per  annum 
Expence  of  a  two-horfe  team 


Li  5  15 


L.31  10  o 


“  If  a  three-horfe  team  be  ufed,  the  ac¬ 
count  will  ftand  thus  : 

The  expence  of  a  horfe  per  annum  being  L.15  15  o 

3 


That  of  three  will  be 

To  which  add  the  expence  of  a  driver 


47  5  0 
800 


employed  in  fupporting  thole  animals,  be  ufed  in  the  Different 
moll  profitable  mode  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  Kinds  of 
the  occupier.  Horfes. 

“  ith  the  latter,  the  firll  queftion  for  confideration  v 
is,  whether  eight  oxen  ufed  in  the  team  or  in  grazing 
will  pay  him  the  moft  money  ? 

“  Suppofe  eight  oxen,  at  three  years  old,  were  put 
to  the  plough,  and  plough  fix  acres  per  week,  which, 
at  3s.  4d.  per  acre,  is  20s. ;  and  if  they  work  forty-eight 
weeks  in  a  year*  their  whole  earnings  (after  deducting 
61.  for  expences  of  harnefs,  fhoeing,  &c.)  will  be  42I.  j 
but  il  they  plough  only  five  acres  per  week  (which  is 
probably  nearer  the  truth),  then  their  whole  earnings 
will  be  only  34I. 

“  The  fame  oxen  put  to  graze  at  the  fame  money 
fliould  improve  in  value  5I.  5s.  each  in  the  firft  cafe,  and 
4].  5s-  the  latter ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  there 
are  few  fituations,  if  the  cattle  are  of  a  good  quick¬ 
feeding  kind,,  where  they  would  not  pay  confiderably 
more. 

“  In  refpeS  to  the  community,  the  account  will  be 
nearly  as  follows : 

“  From  the  above  ffatements,  we  find  that  an  ox  for 
fummering  and  wintering  requires  34  acres 

Therefore  a  fix-ox  team  will  require  21  ditto 

And  two  horfes  for  grafs  and  hay  per  annum 

require  7  ditto 

For  corn  and  ftraw  -  4  ditto 

Land  neceffary  for  keeping  two  horfes  per 

annum  -  n  ditto 


Gives  the  expence  of  a  three-horfe  team  L.55  3  0 

“  If  the  comparifon  be  made  with  the  horfe  team  of 
many  of  the  midland  counties,  whore  they  ufe  five  horfes 
yoked  otic  before  another  in  one  plough,  the  account  will 
ftand  thus  : 

The  expence  of  one  horfe  per  annum  be¬ 
ing  -  -  -  -  L.15  15  o 

5 

That  of  five  will  be  -  -  -  78  15  o 

To  which  add  the  expence  of  a  man  to  drive  18  o  o 


The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  land  re¬ 
quired  for  q,  team  of  oxen  more  than  horfes  10.  ditto. 
“  Hence  it  appears,  that  a  team  of  fix  oxen  requires 
ten  acres  more  land  to  maintain  them,  than  a  team  of 
two  horles,  which  will  do  the  fame  work  ;  and  of  courfe 
the  produce  which  might  be  derived  from  thefe  ten 
acres  is  loft  to  the  community.  Suppofe  it  be  one  half 
in  grafs,  the  other  half  in  tillage,  then  we  fliall  have 

u  5  Acres  of  clover  or  grafs, 
i4  Ditto  of  oats, 

1 4  Ditto  of  turnips  or  fallow, 

1 4  Ditto  of  wheat. 


The  expence  of  a  team  of  five  horfes  1  T  ^ 

will  be  j  L-9<$  1 5  ° 

ditto  of  3  ditto  55  5  6 

ditto  of  2  ditto  31  10  o 

ditto  of  8  oxen  50  O  o 

The  average  expence  of  an  ox-team  from 
three  to  fix  years  old,  that  will  do  the 
fame  quantity  of  work  as  two  horfes  40  o  o 


“  The  conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  ftate- 
ment  are  fo  obvious  as  to  need  little  elucidation.  But 
we  cannot  help  remarking,  how  ftrong  the  force  of  pre¬ 
judice  mull  be,  to  continue  the  ule  of  five  horfes,  and 
heavy,  clumfy,  unwieldy  wheel  ploughs,  where  a  fingle 
fwing  plough  and  two  horfes  yoked  double,  and  driven 
by  the  holder,  would  do  the  fame  quantity  of  work, 
equally  well  and  at  one  half  of  the  expence.” 

“  But  before  any  proper  conclufion  can  be  drawn, 
whether  ox  teams  or  horfe  arc  the  moft  eligible,  it  will 
he  necellarv  to  confidcr,  whether  the  quantity  of  land 


“  It  would  then  lend  to  market  yearly,  at  the  lowell 
computation, 

74  cwt.  of  beef, 

8  quaiters  of  oats, 

And  5  ditto  of  wheat. 

“  F rom  this  view  of  the  fubjecl,  it  appears  that  if 
oxen  were  univerfally  ufed  for  the  draught,  in  the  room 
ot  horfes,  there  would  be  a  confiderable  defalcation,  in 
the  fupply  ot  the  markets,  both  in  coni  and  animal  food. 

And  the  lofs  to  the  farmer  would  be  the  profit  derived 
from  the  produce  ;  which,  by  the  ulual  mode  of  allow¬ 
ing  one-third  for  the  farmer’s  profit,  would  in  this  cafe 
be  about  iol.” 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  Horfes ,  and  the 

Method  of  Breeding ,  Rearing ,  and  Feeding  them. 

The  midland  counties  of  England  have  for  fome  Account  cf- 
time  been  celebrated  on  account  of  their  breed  of  the  the  black 
black  cart-horfe  ;  though  Mr  Marihall  is  of  opinion  that<:urt-horfc- 
this  kind  arc  unprofitable  as  bealls  of  draught  in  huf- 

bandry. 
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Hories  be¬ 
longing  to 
Mr  Bake- 
well  defer! 
bed. 


bahdry.  The  prefeat  improvement  in  the  breed  took 
its  rife  from  fix  Zealand  mares  fent  over  by  the  late 
Lord  Chefterfield  during  his  embaffy  at  the  Hague. 
Thefe  mares  being  lodged  at  his  lord lh ip’s  feat  at  Bret- 
by  in  Derbylhire,  the  breed  of  horfes  thus  became 
improved  in  that  county,  and  for  forne  time  it  took 
the  lead  for  the  fpecies  of  thefe  animals.  As  the 
improved  breed  palled  into  Leicefterfhire,  however, 
through  fome  unknown  eircnmftances,  it  became  Till 
more  improved,  and  Leicefter  lias  for  fome  time  taken 
the  lead.  It  .is  now  found,  however,  that  the  very 
large  horfes  formerly  bred  in  this  diftrict  are  much  lefs 
ufeful  than  fitch  as  axe  of  a  fmaller  fize.  Mr  Marlhall 
deferibes  in  magnificent  terms  one  of  thefe  large  hories, 


a  ftallion  belonging  to  Mr  Bakewell  named  K  (<} 
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574 

Mr  Mar- 
"'hall’s  ob- 


fervations 
on  breed¬ 
ing  horfes. 


which,  he  fays,  was  the  handle)  me  ft  horfe  he  ever  law. 
“  He  v-as  (fays  lie)  the  fancied  irar-horfe  of  the 
German  painters;  who,  in  the  luxuriance  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  never  perhaps  excelled  the  natural  grandeur  of 
this  horfe.  A  man  of  moderate  lize  feemed  to  {brink 
behind  his  fore  end,  which  rofe  fo  perfectly  upright, 
his  ears  flood  (as  Mr  Bakewell  lays  every  horfe’s  cars 
ought  to  ftaud)  perpendicularly  over  his  fore  feet.  It 
may  be  faid,  with  little  latitude,  that  in  grandeur  and 
fymmetry  of  form,  viewed  as  a  pidturable  object,  lie 
exceeded  as  far  the  horfe  which  this  fuperior  breeder 
had  the  honour  of  (bowing  to  his  Majefty,  and  which 
was  afterwards  fhown  publicly  at  London,  as  that  horfe 
does  the  meaneft  of  the  breed.”  A  more  ufeful  horfe, 
bred  alfo  by  Mr  Bakewell,  however,  is  described  as 
having  a  “  thick  careale,  his  back  lhort  and  Araight, 
and  Ills  legs  fliort  and  clean  ;  as  ftrong  as  an  ox,  yet 
act i ve  as  a  poney;  equally  fuitable  for  a  cart  or  alight- 


The  ftallions  in  this  county  arc  bred  either  by  fann¬ 
ers  or  by  perfons  whofe  bulinefs  it  is  to  breed  them, 
and  who  therefore  have  the  name  of  breeders.  Thefe 
laft  either  cover  with  thcmfclves,  or  let  them  out 
to  others  for  the  feafon,  or  fell  them  altogether  to  ilal- 
lion-men  who  travel  about  with  them  to  different 
places. — The  prices  given  for  them  are  from  50  to 
200  guineas  by  purchafe  ;  from  40  to  80  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  by  the  feaion  ;  or  from  half  a  guinea  to  two  gui¬ 
neas  by  the  mare.  The  mares  arc  moftiy  kept  by  the 
farmers,  and  are  vrorked  until  near  the  times  of  foal¬ 
ing,  and  moderately  afterwards  while  they  fucklc  :  the 


heft  time  for  foaling  is  fuppofeil  to  be  the  month  of 
March  or  April  ;  and  the  time  of  weaning  that  of 
November. — “  The  price  of  foals  (fays  Mr  Marfliall), 
for  the  laft  ten  years,  has  been  from  live  to  ten  pounds 
or  guineas;  lor  yearlings,  10  to  15  or  20;  for  two- 
year  olds,  15  to  25  or  30;  for  fix-year  olds,  from  25 
to  40  guineas.”  Our  author  acknowledges  that  this 
breed  of  horfes,  confidered  abftra&edly  in  the  light  in 
which  they  appear  here,  are  evidently  a  profitable  fpe¬ 
cies  of  live  ftock,  and  as  far  as  there  is  a  market  for 
fix-years  old  horfes  of  this  breed,  it  is  profitable  to 
agriculture.  “  But  (fays  he)  viewing  the  bufinefs  of 
agriculture  in  general,  not  one  occupier  in  ten  can 
partake  of  the  profit ;  and  being  kept  in  agriculture 
after  they  have  reached  that  profitable  age,  they  be- 


Horfcs. 


come  indifputably  one  of  its  heavieft  burdens.  Fbr  be-  Different 
tides  a  ceffatjon  of  improvement  of  four  or  five  guineas  Kinds  of 
a-year,  a  decline  in  value  of  as  much  yearly  takes  place. 

Even  the  brood-mares,  after  they  have  palled  that  age, 
may,  unlefs  they  be  of  a  very  fuperior  quality,  he  deem¬ 
ed  unprofitable  to  the  farmer.”  575 


Our  author  complains  that  the  ancient  breed  of  Nor-  Norfolk 
folk  horfes  is  almofi  entirely  worn  out.  They  were  j e* 
imall,  brown-muzzled,  and  light  honed  ;  but  they 
could  endure  very  heavy  work  with  little  iood  ;  two 
of  them  were  found  quite  equal  to  the  plough  in  the 
foil  of  that  county,  which  is  not  deep.  The  prefent 
breed  is  produced  by  a  crofs  with  the  large  one  of  Lin- 
colnihire  and  Leicefterlhire  already  mentioned.  He  Suffolk  and 
approves  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  which  (he  fays)  are  a  CJloucefter 
“  half-horfe  half-hog  race  of  animals,  hut  better  adapt- breeils- 
ed  to  the  Norfolk  huftmndry  than  the  Leicelterfhire 
breed :  their  principal  fault,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  flatnefs 
of  the  rib. — In  the  ale  of  Gloucefter  molt  farmers  rear 
their  own  plough-horfes,  breeding  of  hories  not  being 
pradtifed.  They  are  of  a  very  ufeful  kind,  the  colour 
moftiy  black,  inclinable  to  tan  colour,  (hort  and  thick 
in  the  barrel,  and  low  on  their  legs.  The  price  of  a 
fix-year  old  horfe  from  25I.  to  35I.  Some  cart-horfes 
are  bred  in  Cotfwold  hills ;  the  mares  are  worked  till 
the  time  of  foaling,  but  not  while  theyfuckle  ;  and  the 
foals  are  weaned  early,  while  there  is  plenty  of  grals 
upon  the  ground.  -  ^ 

Yorklhire,  which  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  Yorkshire 
breed  of  horfes,  ftill  {lands  foremoft  in  that  refpedt  horfes. 
among  the  Englilli  counties.  It  is  principally  remarkable 
for  the  breed  of  l’addle-horfes,  which  cannot  be  reared 
in  Norfolk,  though  many  attempts  have  been  made  for 
that  purpofe.  Yorklhire  ftallions  are  frequently  fent 
into  Norfolk ;  hut  though  the  foals  may  be  handfomc 
when  young,  they  lofe  their  beauty  when  old.  J11 
Yorklhire,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  foal  he  ever 
fo  unpromifing,  it  acquires  beauty,  ftrength,  and  acti¬ 
vity  as"  it  grows  up.  Mr  Marlhall  iuppofes  that  from 
five  to  ten  thouiand  horfes  are  annually  bred  up  between 
the  eaftern  Morelands  and  the  Humber. 

“  Thirty  years  ago  (fays  Mr  Marlhall),  ftrong  fad- 
dle  horfes,  fit  for  the  road  only,  were  bred  in  the 
Vale  ;  but  now  the  prevailing  breed  is  the  falhionable 
coach-horfe,  or  a  tall,  ftrong,  and  over-fized  hunter ; 
and  the  lliows  of  ftallions  in  1787  were  flat  and  fpirit- 
lefs  in  companion  with  thofe  of  1783.”  The  black 
cart-horl’e,  an  ohjeft  of  Mr  Marfiiall’s  peculiar  aver- 
lion,  is  alio  coming  into  the  \  ale. 

I11  the  breeding  of  horfes  lie  complains  greatly  of 
the  negligence  of  the  Yorklhire  people,  the  mares  be¬ 
ing  almoll  totally  neglected  ;  though  in  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion  almoft  every  thing  depends  upon  the  female.  578 

Of  late  years  a  very  valuable  breed  of  horfes  ha9 1.anark- 
been  reared  in  the  upper  part  of  Clydefdaleor  Lanark-  ,irc0^ 
(hire.  They  arc  of  a  middle  fize,  well  lhaped,  and  ex-°l  101lLV' 
tremely  active.  They  are  not  fit  for  a  very  heavy 
draught,  but  the  very  quick  ftep  which  they  poffefs 
gives  them  a  decided  preference  for  the  ufe  of  the 
plough  upon  well  cultivated  lands,  as  they  are  capable 
of  going  over  an  immenfe  quantity  of  ground  in  a  lhort 

time. 


(ft)  Mr  Bakewell  diftinguillies  all  his  horfes,  bulls,  and  rams,  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
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Different  time  where  the  draught  is  not  fevere.  The  fame  qua- 
Kinds  of  lfiies  render  them  highly  ufeful  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
pofes  of  farm-work.  They  are  rapidly  threading  over 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  have  found  their  way  into 
the  north  of  England,  where  they  are  greatly  valued. 
In  the  fame  part  of  the  country,  a  larger  breed  has  alfo 
of  late  been  encouraged,  which  adds  very  conliderable 
Hrength  or  power  to  the  adtivity  of  the  former  kind. 
They  are  in  great  requeft  about  Cllafgow  and  other  ma¬ 
nufacturing  towns.  Their  ufual  draught  is  a  load  of 
about  24  cwt.  in  addition  to  the  cart  on  which  the  load 
is  placed. 

With  regard  to  the  general  maintenance  of  horfes, 
we  have  already  mentioned  feveral  kinds  of  food  upon 
which  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termine  the  moll  profitable  mode  of  keeping  them. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  moll  certain  method  of  afeer- 
taining  this  matter  is  by  obferving  the  practice  of  thofe 
counties  where  horfes  are  moll  in  ufe.  Mr  Marfiiall 
recommends  the  Norfolk  management  of  horfes  as  the 
cheapeH  method  of  feeding  them  pradtifed  anywhere  5 
which,  however,  he  feems  willing  to  aferibe  in  a  great 
meafure  to  the  excellency  of  their  breed.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  when  little  work  is  to  be  done,  their  only 
rack-meat  is  barley-draw  ;  a  referve  of  clover-hay  be¬ 
ing  ufually  made  againll  the  hurry  of  feed-time.  A 
bulliel  of  corn  in  the  moll  bufy  feal'on  is  computed  to 
be  an  ample  allowance  for  each  hori’e,  and  in  more 
leifure  times  a  much  lefs  quantity  fuffices.  Oats,  and 
fometimes  barley,  when  the  latter  is  cheap  and  unfale- 
able  are  given  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  barley  is  generally 
malted,  i.  e.  lleeped  and  afterwards  fpread  abroad  for 
a  few  days,  until  it  begin  to  vegetate,  at  which  time  it 
is  given  to  the  horfes,  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  lefs 
heating  than  in  its  natural  Hate.  Chaff  is  univerfally 
mixed  with  horfe-corn  :  the  great  quantities  of  corn 
grown  in  this  county  afford  in  general  a  lufficiency 
of  natural  chaff ;  fo  that  cut  chaif  is  not  much  in  ufe  : 
the  chaff,  or  rather  the  awns  of  barley,  which  in  fome 
places  are  thrown  as  ufelefs  to  the  dunghill,  are  here 
in  good  eileem  as  provender.  Oat-chaff  is  defervedly 
confidered  as  being  of  much  inferior  quality. — It  may 
here  be  remarked,  that  this  method  of  keeping  horfes 
which  Mr  Marfhall  approves  of  in  the  Norfolk  farm¬ 
ers  in  Scot- ers,  is  pradtiled,  and  probablv  has  been  fofrom  time  im- 
Uml.  memorial,  in  many  places  of  the  north  of  Scotland  ; 

and  is  found  abundantly  lufficient  to  enable  them  to  go 
through  the  labour  required.  In  fummer  they  are  in 
Norfolk  kept  out  all  night,  generally  in  clover  leys,  and 
in  fummer  their  keep  is  generally  clover  only,  a  few 
581  tares  excepted. 

Cak-ula  In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
Uon>o!  the  Mr  ^  oUng  gives  an  account  of  the  expence  of  keep¬ 
keeping;  °  'n<T  J,or^es  i  which,  notwithflanding  the  vail  numbers 
Lrfcs.  kept  in  the  ifiand,  feems  Hill  to  be  very  indeterminate, 
as  the  informations  he  received  varied  no  lefs  than  from 
81.  to  24I.  a-year.  From  accounts  kept  on  his  own 
farm  of  the  expencc  of  horfes  kept  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  that  of  agriculture,  he  Hated  them  as  follows: 


489 
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This  me¬ 
thod  fol¬ 
lowed  in 
many  pla- 


1764  Six  horfes  coH  per  horfe 
1764  Seven  do. 

176;  Eight  do.  -  - 

1766  Six  do.  -  -  - 

Average  on  the  whole,  III.  J2S.  3d. 
Vqjl.  I.  Part  II. 


L. 

10 

8 

M 

12 


s. 

*3 

10 

6 

18 


d. 
o 
1 1 
6 
9 


By  accounts  received  from  Kort/imtms 
Ihire,  the  expence  llood  as  follows  : 

in  . 

L. 

Hereford-  Different 
Kinds  o£ 
Horfes. 

1768  Expence  per  horfe 

20 

7 

0 

1769 

1 5 

8 

5 

1770 

J4 

2 

1771 

*5 

J3 

3 

1772 

18 

4 

0 

1 773 

*5 

11 

8 

1 774 

*4 

4 

5 

1 775 

J9 

0 

5 

1776 

Average  16I.  13s.  id. 

16 

*4 

5 

On  thefe  difeordant  accounts  Mr  Young  obferves, 
undoubtedly  with  jullice,  that  many  of  the  extra  ex- 
pences  depend  on  the  extravagance  of  the  fervants ; 
while  lome  of  the  apparent  favings  depend"  either  on 
their  carelefsnefs,  or  Jlealing  provender  to  their  beafls 
privately,  which  will  frequently  be  done.  He  con¬ 
cludes,  however,  as  follows  :  “  The  more  exactly  the 
expeuce  of  horfes  is  examined  into,  the  more  advanta¬ 
geous  will  the  ufe  of  oxen  be  found.  Every  day’s  ex¬ 
perience  convinces  me  more  and  more  of  this.  If  horfes 
kept  for  ute  alone,  and  not  for  fliow,  have,  proved  thus 
expenfive  to  me,  what  mull  be  the  expence  to  thofe  far¬ 
mers  who  make  their  fat  fleek  teams  an  object  of  vani¬ 
ty  ?  It  is  eafier  conceived  than  calculated.  ^82 

It  mull  be  oblervcd,  however,  that  the  above  trials  Ufe  of  roots 
or  accounts  are  of  an  old  date  j  and  that  during  the  late  j"or  fading 
dearth  a  variety  of  experiments  were  made,  which  fliew  hune3- 
that  horfes  may  be  fuccefsfully  fed,  even  when  engaged 
in  hard  labour,  with  other  articles  than  grain.  With 
this  view,  different  roots  have  been  given  them  as  fub- 
Hitutes  ;  and  a  great  laving  has  been  experienced,  at¬ 
tended  with  no  lofs  of  labour  or  difadvantage  to  the 
animal :  lo  that  the  continuance  and  extenlion  of  this 
fyHem  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the  public. 

1  lie  articles  that  have  been  chiefly  employed  are  tur¬ 
nips,  roota  baga,  potatoes,  carrots,  &c. — Turnips  have 
been  given  in  a  raw  Hate,  withholding  about  one  half  of 
the  uiual  allowance  of  corn,  and  in  moH  iullances  the 
animals  have  done  their  work  well,  and  appeared  in 
good  condition.  W  hen  the  roota  baga  has  been  ufed, 
little  or  no  grain  has  been  neceffary,  and  the  other  roots 
already  mentioned  have  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  even  in 
a  raw  Hate  ;  but  when  potatoes,  yams,  roota  baga,  &c. 
are  boiled,  which  has  fometimes  beyn  done,  it  does  not 
appear  that  grain  is  at  all  neceffary.  It  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  young  horfes  eat  thefe  roots  readily  and  with 
great  reliin  ;  and  that,  during  the  winter,  with  them 
and  a  final  1  portion  of  dry  food,  they  are  kept  in  as  good 
condition  and  fpirit  as  when  fed  upon  gral's  during  the 
fummer.  This  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  young 
animals,  as  it  mufi  contribute  greatly  to  their  growth 
and  future  firength.  Whereas,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cafes,  when  reared  without  the  ufe  of  thefe  roots,  they 
are  fed  in  winter,  when  fubllantml  food  is  moll  neceffary 
to  lupport  them  againll  the  feveritv  of  the  weather,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  bandy  kept  alive.  During  the 
winter  months  their  growth  is  thus  Hopt  j  they  lol'e  the 
little  flelh  they  had  acquired  during  the  preceding  fum¬ 
mer,  become  Hinted  and  hide-bound,  and,  when  the 
Cpring  arrives,  they  are  in  fo  milerablc  a  Hate,  that  a 
couliduable  part  even  of  the  fummer  elapfes  before  they 
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Breeding  can  refume  their  growth.  In  this  way  four  or  five 

and  Feed-  years  are  required  to  bring  them  to  the  fize  that  others 

ing  ot  0f  t|ie  fame  fpecies  attain  in  half  that  time  under  differ- 
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t!  ent  management. 
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These  are  reared  for  two  different  purpofes,  viz. 
work,  and  fattening  for  daughter.  For  the  former 
purpofe,  Mr  Marfhall  remarks  that  it  is  ablolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  procure  a  breed  without  horns.  This  he 
thinks  would  be  no  difadvantage,  as  horn ,  though  for¬ 
merly  an  article  of  fome  requeft,  is  now  of  very  little 
value.  The  horns  are  quite  ufelefs  to  cattle  in  their 
domellic  ftate,  though  nature  has  bellowed  them  upon 
them  as  weapons  of  defence  in  their  wild  Hate  •,  and 
our  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  practi¬ 
cable  to  produce  a  hornlefs  breed  of  black  cattle  as 
well  as  of  lheep,  which  lalt  has  been  done  by  attention 
and  perfeverance  ;  and  there  are  now  many  hornlefs 
breeds  of  thefe  creatures  in  Britain.  Nav,  he  inlifts 
that  there  are  already  three  or  four  breeds  ol  hornlefs 
cattle  in  the  ifland  ;  or  that  there  are  many  kinds  of 
which  numbers  of  individuals  are  hornlefs,  and  from 
thefe,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  a  breed  might  be 
formed.  The  firil  Hep  is  to  leledt  females  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  obferved  their  imperfections,  to  endeavour  to  cor¬ 
rect  them  by  a  well  chofen  male. 

The  other  properties  of  a  perfeCt  breed  of  black  cat¬ 
tle  for  the  purpofes  of  the  dairy  as  well  as  others, 
ought,  according  to  Mr  Marfhall,  to  be  as  follow  : 
1.  The  head  fmall  and  clean,  to  leffen  the  quantity  of 
offal.  2.  The  neck  thin  and  clean,  to  lighten  the 
fore-end,  as  well  as  to  leffen  the  collar,  and  make  it 
fit  dole  and  eafy  to  the  animal  in  work.  3.  The  car- 
cafe  large,  the  chell  deep,  and  the  hofom  broad,  with 
the  ribs  Handing  out  full  from  the  fpine  \  to  give 
llrength  of  frame  and  conflitution,  and  to  admit  of 
the  inteftines  being  lodged  within  the  ribs.  4.  The 
llioulders  fliould  be  light  of  bone,  and  rounded  off  at 
the  lower  point,  that  the  collar  may  be  eafy,  but  broad 
to  give  llrength,  and  well  covered  with  llefli  for  the 
greater  eale  of  draught,  as  well  as  to  fumilli  a  defired 
point  in  fatting  cattle.  5.  The  back  ought  to  be  wide 
and  level  throughout  5  the  quarters  long  ;  the  thighs 
thin,  and  Handing  narrow  at  the  round  bone  ;  the  ud¬ 
der  large  when  full,  but  thin  and  lool’e  when  empty,  to 
hold  the  greater  quantity  of  milk  ;  with  large  dug 
veins  to  fill  it,  and  long  elallic  teats  for  drawing  it  off 
with  greater  eafe.  6.  The  legs  (below  the  knee  and 
hook)  flraight,  and  of  a  middle  length  ;  their  bone,  in 
general,  light  and  clean  from  flefliincfs,  but  with  the 
joints  and  iinews  of  a  moderate  fize,  for  the  purpofes  of 
llrength  and  adivity.  7.  The  flefh  ought  to  be  mel¬ 
low  in  the  flate  of  flcfhinefs,  and  firm  in  the  Hate  of 
fatnefs.  8,  The  hide  mellow,  and  of  a  middle  thick- 
nefs,  though  in  our  author’s  opinion  this  is  a  point  not 
yet  well  determined. 

As  the  milk  of  cows  is  always  an  article  of  great 
importance,  it  becomes  an  objeCt  to  the  hufbandman,  if 
poffible,  to  prevent  the  wafle  of  this  ufcful  fluid,  which 
in  the  common  way  of  rearing  calves  is  unavoidable. 
A  method  of  bringing  up  thefe  young  animals  at  lefs 
expence  was  at  one  time  propofed  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
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thumberland.  His  plan  was  to  make  fkimmed  milk  an-  Breeding 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  that  which  is  newly  drawn  from  the  and  Feed- 
teat  •,  and  which,  he  fuppofed,  might  anfwer  the  purpofe  “f 
at  one-third  of  the  expence  of  new  milk.  The  articles  tle 
to  be  added  to  the  fkimmed  milk  are  treacle  and  the  y— 
common  linfeed  oil  cake  ground  very  fine,  and  almoH  Annals  of 
to  an  impalpable  powder,  the  quantities  of  each  being 
fo  fmall,  that  to  make  32  gallons  would  only  coH  6d.™^ 
befides  the  fkimmed  milk.  It  mixes  very  readily 
and  almoff  intimately  with  the  milk,  making  it  more 
rich  and  mucilaginous,  without  giving  it  any  dil agree¬ 
able  taffe.  The  receipt  for  making  it  is  as  follows : 

Take  one  gallon  of  fkimmed  milk,  and  to  about  a 
pint  of  it.  add  half  an  ounce  of  treacle,  ffirring  it  un¬ 
til  it  is  well  mixed  ;  then  take  one  ounce  of  linfeed 
oil  cake  finelv  pulverized,  and  with  the  hand  let  it  fall 
gradually  in  very  fmall  quantities  into  the  milk,  ftir- 
ring  it  in  the  mean  time  with  a  i'poon  or  ladle  until  it 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  ;  then  let  the  mixture  be 
put  into  the  other  part  of  the  milk,  and  the  whole  be 
made  nearly  as  warm  as  new  milk  when  it  is  firil  taken 
from  the  cow,  and  in  that  Hate  it  is  fit  for  ulc.  The 
quantity  of  the  oil-cake  powder  may  he  increafed  from 
time  to  time  as  occalion  requires,  and  as  the  calf  be-  ^6 
comes  inured  to  its  flavour.  On  this  lub  jedt  Mr  Mr  Young’s 
Young  remarks,  that  in  rearing  calves,  there  are  two  exPen- 
objedts  of  great  importance.  1.  To  bring  them  upment,v 
without  any  milk  at  all  5  and,  2.  1  o  make  fkimmed 
milk  anfwer  the  purpolc  of  inch  as  is  newly  milked  or 
fucked  from  the  cow.  In  confequence  of  premiums 
offered  by  the  London  Society,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  accomplilli  thefe  delirable  purpoles  ;  and 
Mr  Budel  of  Wanborough  in  Surry  was  rewarded 
for  an  account  of  Ins  method.  This  was  no  other 
than  to  give  the  creatures  a  gruel  made  of  ground  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats.  Mr  Young,  however,  who  tried  this 
method  with  two  calves,  allures  us  that  both  of  them 
died,  though  lie  afterwards  put  them  upon  milk  when 
they  were  found  not  to  thrive.  hen  in  Ireland  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  purchafing  calves  at  three  days 
old  from  2od.  to  3s.  each  ;  by  which  he  was  induced  to. 
repeat  the  experiment  many  times  over.  This  he  did 
in  different  ways,  having  collected  various  receipts.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  he  tried  hay-tea,  bean-meal  mixed 
with  wheat-flour,  barley  and  oats  ground  nearly,  but 
not  exactly,  in  Mr  Budd’s  method  ;  but  the  principal 
one  was  flax-feed  boiled  into  a  jelly,  and  mixed  with 
warm  water ;  this  being  recommended  more  than  all 
the  reH.  The  refult  of  all  thefe  trials  was,  that  out 
of  30  calves  only  three  or  four  were  reared  •,  thefe  few 
were  brought  up  with  barley  and  oat-meal,  and  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  flax-feed  jelly ;  one  only  excepted, 
which  at  the  defire  of  his  coachman  was  brought  up  on 
a  mixture  of  two-thirds  of  fkimmed  milk  and  one-third 
of  water,  with  a  fmall  addition  of  flax  jolly  well  dif- 
folved. 

The  fecond  objedt,  viz.  that  of  improving  fkimmed 
milk,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  feems  to  lie  the  more  pradticable  of  the  two. 

Mr  Young  informs  us,  that  it  has  anfwcred  well  with 
him  for  two  feal'ons  5  and  two  fai'mers  to  whom  he  com¬ 
municated  it  gave  alfo  a  favourable  report. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  fame  work  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Cornwall  fanners  ufe  the  following 
method  in  rearing  their  calves.  “  They  arc  taken 
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from  the  cow  from  the  fourth  to  the  fixth  day  ;  after 
which  they  have  raw  milk  from  fix  to  ten  or  fourteen 
days.  Alter  this,  they  feed  them  with  fealded  Ikim- 
med  milk  and  gruel  made  of  lhelled  oats,  from  three 
quarts  to  four  being  given  in  the  morning,  and  the  lame 
in  the  evening.  The  common  family  broth  is  thought 
to  be  as  good,  or  better,  than  the  gruel,  the  favour  of 
the  fait  being  fuppofed  to  ltrengthen  their  bowels. 
The  proportion  of  gruel  or  brotli  is  about  one-third  of 
the  milk  given  them.  A  little  fine  hay  is  fet  before 
them,  which  they  loon  begin  to  eat. 

In  the  5th  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  by  Mr  Crook  of  a  remarkably  iuccefsful  experi¬ 
ment  on  rearing  calves  without  any  milk  at  all.  This 
gentleman,  in  1787,  weaned  17  calves  ;  in  1788,  23 
and  in  1789,  15.  In  1787,  he  bought  three  lacks  of 
linfeed,  value  2l.  5s.  which  lafted  the  whole  three 
years.  One  quart  of  it  was  put  to  fix  quarts  of  water; 
which,  by  boiling  10  minutes,  was  reduced  to  a  jelly  : 
the  calves  were  fed  with  this,  mixed  with  a  frnall  quan¬ 
tity  of  tea,  made  by  ileeping  tbe  beft  hay  in  boiling 
water.  Bv  the  ufe  of  this  food  three  times  a-day,  he 
fays  that  his  calves  throve  better  than  thole  of  his 
neighbours,  which  were  reared  with  milk.  Thefe  un¬ 
natural  kinds  of  food,  however,  are  in  many  cales  apt 
to  produce  a  loofenefs,  which  in  the  end  proves  fatal  to 
the  calves.  In  Cornwall,  they  remedy  this  fometimes 
by  giving  acorns  as  an  allringent  ;  fometimes  by  a  cor¬ 
dial  ufed  for  the  human  fpecies,  of  which  opium  is  the 
bafis. 

In  Norfolk,  the  calves  are  reared  with  milk  and  tur¬ 
nips  ;  fometimes  with  oats  and  bran  mixed  among  the 
latter.  Winter  calves  are  allowed  more  milk  than 
fummer  ones  ;  but  they  are  univerfally  allowed  new 
milk,  or  even  to  fuck.  In  the  midland  counties  bull- 
calves  are  allowed  to  remain  at  the  teat  until  they  be 
fix,  nine,  or  twelve  months  old,  letting  them  run  either 
with  their  dams  or  with  cows  of  lefs  value  bought  on 
purpofe.  Each  cow  is  generally  allowed  one  male  or 
two  female  calves.  Thus  they  grow  very  fall,  and 
become  furprifingly  vigorous.  The  method  of  the 
dairv-men  is  to  let  the  calves  fuck  for  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  according  to  their  flrength  ;  next  they  have 
new  milk  in  pails  for  a  few  meals ;  after  that,  new  and 
fkimmed  milk  mixed  ;  then  fkimmed  nulk  alone,  or 
porridge  made  with  milk,  water,  ground  oats,  &c. 
fometimes  with  oil-cake,  &c.  until  cheefe-makinc  com- 
after  which  they  have  whey-porridge, 
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fweet  whey  in  the  field,  being  carefully  houied  in  the 
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it  diluted  with  common  water,  and 
what  is  called  hay-tea ,  that  is  to  lay, 
liay  had  been  boiled.  The  whole 
treacle  ncceffary  to  bring  a  calf  the 
common  food  was  at  that  time  (15  years  ago")  about 
4s.  6d.  The  animals  came  forward  well,  and  enjoyed 
good  health  ;  but  they  grew  much  to  the  hone,  and 
did  not  fatten  for  a  confiderable  time. 

For  feeding  cattle,  two  modes  of  pratrfice  have  been 
propofed,  and  in  lome  fituations  adopted',  the  one 
mode,  which  is  the  moll  ancient,  and  the  mofl  exten- 


fively  practiled  in  agricu'tural 
turning  out  tbe  cattle  during 
anv  food  for  them  can  be  found 


countries,  eonfills  of  Breeding 
the  whole  feai'on  that  and  Feed- 
the  ground,  and  of  “6 
taking  them  into  the  houfe  during  the  feverity  of  win-  )je 
ter,  and  of  feeding  them  with  fuch  articles  as  can  be  i  1 

moll  conveniently  procured  in  the  climate  and  fitua- 
tion,  fuch  as,  llraw  or  hay  of  different  kinds,  and 
roots.  592 

The  other  mode,  which  has  been  adopted  to  iome or  le<** 
extent  by  huibandmen  in  Germany,  and  at  times  alio 
in  our  own  great  towns,  by  perlous  called  cow-feeders, 
who  i'upply  the  inhabitants  with  milk,  is  called  the 
fyftem  of  Hall-feeding.  It  confiits  of  keeping  the 
cattle  continually  in  the  lioule  at  every  fealon  of  the 
year,  and  of  feeding  them  there.  By  many  German 
writers  upon  rural  economy  this  fyftem  is  highly  ap¬ 
proved  of,  as  affording  the  means  of  drawing  the  high- 
eft  pollible  produce  from  every  portion  of  the  land, 
and  as  emploving  a  great  number  of  hands  in  the  ufe- 
ful  occupations  of  hulbandry.  In  a  communication  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  from  A.  Thaer,  M.  I).  phy-  tjtalM;eca 
fician  of  the  electoral  court  of  Hanover,  the  advanta-  lnp,-  in  Ger- 
ges  of  this  fyftem  are  faid  to  be  founded  upen  tbe  fol-  many, 
lowing  incontrovertible  principles  : 

“  1.  A  fpot  of  ground  which,  when  paftured  upon, 
will  yield  l'ufficient  food  for  only  one  head,  will  abun¬ 
dantly  maintain  four  head  of  cattle  in  the  liable,  if  ’he 
vegetables  be  mowed  at  a  proper  time,  and  given  to  the 
cattle  in  a  proper  order. 

“  2.  The  ftall-feeding  yields  at  leafb  double  tbe 
quantity  of  manure  from  the  fame  number  of  cattle  ; 
for  the  beft  and  moft  efficacious  iummer  manure  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  tbe  liable,  and  carried  to  the  fields  at  the 
moft  proper  period  of  its  fermentation,  whereas,  when 
i’pread  on  the  meadow,  and  exhaufted  by  the  air  and 
lun,  its  power  is  entirely  wafted. 

“  3.  The  cattle  ufed  to  ftall-feeding  will  yield  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  milk,  and  increafe  fafter  in  weight 
when  fattening  than  when  they  go  to  the  field. 

“  4.  They  are  lefs  fubjeft  to  accidents,  do  not  fuf- 
fer  by  the  heat,  by  flies,  and  infedls,  are  not  affected 
by  the  baneful  fogs  which  are  frequent  in  Germany, 
and  bring  on  inflammation :  on  the  contrary,  if  every 
thing  be  properly  managed,  they  remain  in  a  conftant 
llate  of  health  and  vigour.” 

It  is  added  that  a  l'ufficient,  or  rather  plentiful  fup- 
ply  of  jfood  for  one  feed  of  cattle  daily,  if  kept  in 
a  liable,  eonfills  upon  an  average  of  130  pouuds  ot 
green  or  30  pounds  of  dry  clover,  which  aniwers  tbe. 
fame  purpofe.  Hence  one  head  of  cattle  requires  in 
365  days,  about  10,950  pounds  of  dry  clover,  or 
about  100  cwts.  of  no  pounds  each,  the  portion  ot 
food  being  according  to  this  mode  of  feeding  alike 
both  in  fummer  and  winter.  Each  head  of  heavy  fat 
cattle  fed  in  the  liable,  if  plenty  of  food  be  given, 
yields  annually  16  double  cart  loads  oi  dung.  The 
rotation  of  crops  that  is  moft  frequently  ufed  in  Ger¬ 
many  upon  farms  occupied  in  ftall-feeding,  appears  to 
be  the  following  :  “  One  year,  manured  for  beans, 
peafe,  cabbages,  potatoes,  turnips,  linfeed,  &c.  ; 

2.  Rye.  ;  3.  Barley,  mixed  with  clover  ;  4.  Clover, 
to  be  mowed  two  or  three  times  ;  5.  Clover,  to  be 
mowed  once,  then  to  be  broken  up,  ploughed  three 
or  four  times,  and  manured;  6.  ^heat;  7.  Oats.” — In 
conlcquencc  of  the  large  quantity  of  liable  dung  pio- 
3  Q  2  duetd 
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Breeding  duced  upon  farms  tKus  occupied,  every  acre  of  land 
and  Feed-  receives  every  three  years  io  double  cart  loads  of  that 
®f  beft  of  ail  kinds  of  manure. 

"J  dCt]e  at"  It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  vifhed  that  a  fimilar  mode 
-  t  1  of  management  could  be  profitably  introduced  into  this 
country,  from  the  tendency  which  it  would  have  to 
augment  the  number  of  perfons  occupied  in  rural  af¬ 
fairs,  from  the  importance  which  it  would  give  to 
farms  of  a  moderate  extent,  and  from  the  benefit  which 
mull  arife  from  making  the  moll  of  every  part  of  the 
foil.  It  has  already  been  introduced  into  ieveral  places 
in  England,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  practice 
will  gradually  extend  itfelf,  in  confequence  of  the  in- 
erealing  demand  for  butcher’s  meat,  and  for  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  dairy. 

Of  ilall-feeding,  however,  whether  with  a  view  to 
the  maintenance  or  to  the  fattening  of  cattle,  it  mull 
be  oblerved,  that  there  are  two  modes  of  proceeding. 
Of  late  years,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  culti¬ 
vate  to  a  great  extent  tui’nips,  potatoes,  and  other 
roots,  and  thefe  now  conftitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
winter  food  of  cattle.  Thefe  roots  are  either  given  to 
the  cattle  in  their  natural  raw  Hate,  or  they  are  given 
after  being  boiled.  Of  thefe  two  modes  of  feeding, 
that  of  giving  them  to  the  cattle  raw  has  hitherto  been 
the  moil  common,  but  it  is  extremely  improper,  as 
being  athriftlefs  plan  of  proceeding.  The  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  thefe  roots,  if  given  in  a  raw  Hate,  that  will 
barely  fupport  a  borfe  in  idlenefs,  will  enable  him  when 
boiled  to  encounter  the  levereil  labour  without  injury 
to  his  health  or  lpirit.  There  are  many  animals  alfo, 
fuch  as  hogs,  which  cannot  be  fattened  by  roots  unlefs 
they  undergo  this  procefs.  Thefe  animals  can  be  rear¬ 
ed  to  the  full  fize  upon  raw  potatoes,  yams,  carrots, 
roota  baga,  &c.  and  may  be  kept  in  good  health  for 
any  length  of  time  without  the. aid  of  any  other  food. 
Under  that  management,  however,  they  very  feldom 
if  ever  fatten  ;  but  when  the  roots  are  boiled,  they  im¬ 
mediately  begin  to  feed,  and  loon  become  fat  upon  a 
fmaller  allowance  than  what  was  neceflary  to  keep  them 
barely  alive  when  given  in  a  raw  Hate. 

The  fame  holds  true  in  a  great  degree  with  regard 
to  all  cattle.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  make  the 
moll  of  the  various  fucculent  roots  which  arc  now  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  which  will  perhaps  one  day  be  accounted 
the  moll  valuable  productions  of  our  foil,  it  is  abfolutc- 
lv  neceflary  that  they  fhould  be  given  to  cattle  boiled. 
Many  hulbandmen  have  long  been  fenfible  of  this,  but 
ven  to  cat-  it  has  appeared  a  very  formidable  operation  to  boil  the 
tic  fhould  greatell  part  of  the  food  of  perhaps  20  horfes,  and  ioo 
head  of  black  cattle.  There  is  nothing  more  true, 
however,  than  that  this  labour  when  undertaken  upon 
Ikilful  principles,  may  be  rendered  not  only  eafv,  but 
lb  trifling,  that  it  may  be  performed  by  a  Angle  old 
man,  or  by  a  woman.  To  accomplifli  this  objedl, 
however,  it  is  neceflary',  that  the  roots  be  boiled  not 
over  the  fire  in  a  chaldron  of  metal,  but  at  a  diflance 
from  it  in  a  large  wooden  vat  or  tub  by  the  fleam  of 
boiling  water. 

There  are  two  ways  of  boiling  roots  by  fleam.  They 
may  either  be  boiled  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  retain  their 
original  figure,  or  they  may  be  converted  into  loup  j 
both  modes  are  performed  with  equal  eafe.  All  that 
is  neceflary,  is  to  erett  a  boiler  in  any  outhoufe :  The 
boiler,  which  may  be  of  call  iron,  ought  to  have  a  clofe 
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cover  or  lid,  having  a  {mail  hole  for  filling  it  with  Breeding 
water,  which  can  be  eafily  doled  up,  and  another  and  Feed- 
hole  in  the  centre  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  ln£ 
of  the  cover.  To  this  lail  hole  ought  to  be  foldered  a  B  a<tJe  at* 
tube  of  tin-plate,  commonly  called  white  iron ,  by  which  t— v  ■  i 
the  fleam  may  alcend.  This  tube  ought  to  rife  perpen¬ 
dicularly  to  the  height  of  fix  feet,  narrowing  gradually 
to  about  two  inches  diameter.  It  may  then  bend  oil  at 
right  angles,  to  the  moft  convenient  lituation  for  the 
tub  or  vat  in  which  the  roots  are  to  be  boiled.  When 
it  comes  perpendicularly  over  the  centre  ot  the  vat,  it 
mull  be  made  to  defcend  to  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  bottom  of  it,  being  properly  lupported  and  fixed 
all  the  way. 

To  boil  roots  with  this  apparatus,  it  is  only  necef- 
farv  to  tumble  them  into  the  tub  or  vat  into  which  the 
end  of  the  white-iron  tube  delcends.  I  he  tub  ought 
then  to  be  covered  negligently.  The  water  in  the 
boiler  being  heated  to  ebullition,  its  fleam  or  vapour 
riles  and  pafl’es  along  the  white-iron  tube,  and  at  laft 
delcends  to  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  veil'd  containing 
the  roots,  and  in  a  very  trilling  i’pace  of  time  renders 
them  completely  loft.  If  it  is  wiihed  to  convert  thefe 
roots  into  loup,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  throw  among 
them  a  quantity  of  water,  and  to  mafli  them  down 
with  any  large  ladle  or  other  inftrument.  The  fleam 
continuing  to  defcend  will  fpeedily  boil  the  water,  and 
agitate  and  mingle  the  whole  ingredients  of  which  the 
foup  may  be  compofed.  In  this  way  by  various  mix¬ 
tures  of  roots,  with  little  or  no  trouble,  rich  broths, 
which  human  beings  would  not  dillike,  may  be  formed 
for  feeding  a  multitude  of  cattle,  and  the  foup  may  ea¬ 
fily  be  drawn  oil  from  the  bottom  of  the  vat  by  means 
of  a  hole  to  be  occafionally  opened  or  Unit  with  a  round 
piece  of  wood. 

In  performing  the  above  operation,  however,  of 
forming  broth  or  foup,  before  allowing  the  water  in 
the  veil’d  over  the  fire  to  give  over  boiling,  the  hole 
ought  to  be  opened  by  which  it  is  ufuaily  filled  with 
water,  as  the  liquor  in  the  vat  might  otherwile,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  alcend 
through  the  white-iron  tube  and  come  over  into  the 
boiler.  To  ftrengthen  the  white-iron  tube,  it  may  be 
proper  alfo  to  cover  it  all  over  with  paper  palled  to  it 
with  glue,  or  with  a  mixture  of  peafe-meal  and  water.  597 

To  fatten  cattle  with  fuccel’s,  then,  we  apprehend  Rules  for 
that  the  following  rules  ought  to  be  adhered  to.  As 
a  man  is  kept  thin  and  meagre  by  whatever  agitates  his 
mind,  or  renders  him  anxious,  fretful,  and  uncomfort¬ 
able,  fo  we  ought  to  confider  that  cattle,  though  they 
want  forefight  of  the  future,  have  neverthelefs  minds 
capable  of  being  irritated  and  dillurbcd,  which  mull 
fo  far  walle  their  bodies.  In  attempting  to  fatten  them, 
therefore,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  preferve  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  their  minds,  and  as  much  as  poflible  to 
keep  them  in  a  Hate  of  cleannefs  and  of  moderate 
warmth.  The  food  they  receive  ought  to  be  varied  at 
times  to  increafe  their  appetite  ;  but  above  all  things  it 
ought  to  be  made  as  far  as  poflible  of  eafy  digeftion, 
that  they  may  receive  it  in  larger  portions,  and  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  it  may  incorporate  with  their  con- 
ftitution,  and  not  be  thrown  off  by  dung,  as  happens 
when  they  receive  coarle  nouriflnnent.  It  is  in  vain  to 
objedl  to  this  artificial  mode  of  proceeding,  that  the 
natural  food  of  animals  is  grafs  alone,  and  that  their 
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Rearing  natural  dwelling  is  in  the  open  air.  The  fame  might  be 
and  Fatten-  faid  with  regard  to  the  human  fpecies.  In  his  natural, 
“g  Hogs,  ^t  is,  in  his  unimproved  ftate,  a  favage  may  be  un¬ 
der  the  neceflity  of  eating  raw  fleth  or  herbs,  or  of 
climbing  into  a  tree  for  flicker  ;  but  although  it  may 
be  poflible  for  him  to  fubfift  in  this  way,  yet  we  know 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  beft  mode  of  his  exiftence, 
and  that  his  life  and  health  are  better  preferved  by  the 
thelter  of  a  fettled  dwelling,  and  by  more  delicate  food 
prepared  by  induftry.  In  the  fame  manner  k  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  cattle  can  exift  upon  very  coarfe  food, 
and  may  be  even  fattened  bv  means  of  it  j  but  as  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  of  it  becomes  necelfary,  the  huihandman’s 
profit  in  rearing  them  is  fo  far  dimini  filed,  and  the  value 
of  his  lands  to  the  community  is  leffened. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Rearing  and  Fattening  of  Hogs. 

Thf.  pra£ti'ce  of  keeping  thefe  animals  is  fo  general, 
efpecially  in  England,  that  one  fliould  think,  the  profit 
attending  it  would  be  abfolutely  indifputable  ;  and  this 
the  more  efpecially,  when  it  is  confidered  how  little 
nicety  they  have  in  their  choice  of  food.  From  fuch 
experiments,  however,  as  have  been  made,  the  matter 
appears  to  be  at  leak  very  doubtful,  unlefs  in  particu¬ 
lar  circumftances.  In  the  firft  volume  of  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  we  have  an  experiment  by  Mr  Mure  of 
feeding  hogs  with  the  duller  potato  and  carrots ;  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  profit  on  large  hogs  was 
much  greater  than  on  fmall  ones  ;  the  latter  eating  al- 
moft  as  much  as  the  former,  without  yielding  a  pro¬ 
portionable  increafe  of  flefh.  The  gain  was  counted 
by  weighing  the  large  and  fmall  ones  alive  •,  and  it  was 
found,  that  from  November  loth  to  January  5th,  they 
had  gained  in  the  following  proportion : 

20  large  hogs,  -  -  L.i  3  6 

20  fmall,  -  -  078 

2  flag  hogs,  -  -  1178 

On  being  finifhed  with  peafe,  however,  it  appeared,  that 
there  was  not  any  real  profit  at  laft  ;  for  the  accounts 
Hood  ultimately  as  follow  : 
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Dr 

Value  of  hogs  at 
putting  up, 

33  comb  peafe, 
at  14s. 

2  ditto,  2  bufhels 
barley,  at  14s. 

36  days  attend¬ 
ance  of  one 
man,  at  I4d. 

950  bufhels  of  car¬ 
rots,  and  598  of 
potatoes,  at  3^d. 
per  bulhel, 
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42  hogs  fold 
0  fat  at  L.95 
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In  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Young,  related  in  the 
fame  volume,  he  fucceedcd  Hill  worfe,  not  being  able  to 
clear  his  expcnces.  His  firft.  experiment  was  attended 
with  a  lofs  of  one  guinea  per  hog ;  the  fecond  with  a 
lofs  of  ns.  8d. ;  the  third,  of  only  3s.  In  thefe  three 
the  hogs  were  fed  with  peafe  ;  given  whole  in  the  two 
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firft,  but  ground  into  meal  in  the  laft.  The  fourth  ex-  Rearing 
periment,  in  which  the  hog  was  fed  with  Jerufalem  ur-  and  Fatten- 
ticliokes,  was  attended  with  no  lofs  j  but  another,  in 
which  peafe  were  again  tried,  was  attended  with  a  lofs 
of  4s.  Other  experiments  were  tried  with  peafe, 
which  turning  out  likewife  ^unfavourable,  barley  was 
tried  ground  along  with  peafe  and  beans.  This  was 
attended  with  a  fmall  profit,  counting  nothing  for 
the  trouble  of  feeding  the  animals.  The  expences  on 
two  hogs  were  14I.  13s.  io£d.  the  value  15I.  11s. 

3-Jd.  fo  that  there  was  a  balance  in  his  favour  of 
17s.  4-J-d.  In  another  experiment,  in  which  the  hogs 
were  fed  with  peafe  and  barley  ground,  the  beans  be¬ 
ing  omitted  as  ufelefs,  there  was  a  profit  of  12s.  3d. 
upon  an  expence  of  2ol.  1 5s.  9d. ;  which  our  author 
fuppofes  would  pay  the  attendance.  In  this  experi¬ 
ment  the  peafe  and  barley  meal  were  mixed  into  a  liquor 
like  cream,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that  ftate  for 
three  weeks,  till  it  became  four.  This  was  attended 
in  two  other  inltances  with  profit,  and  in  a  third  with 
lofs  ;  however,  Mr  Young  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  will  llill  be  found  advantageous  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  dung  railed  )  and  that  the  farmer  can  thus 
ufe  his  peafe  and  barley  at  home  without  carrying  them 
to  market. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  above  experiments  were 
not  made  upon  the  fattening  of  hogs  in  the  proper  man¬ 
ner  in  which  that  animal  ought  to  be  fed.  Its  food 
ought  undoubtedly  to  eonfift  chiefly  of  roots,  fuch  as 
yams,  potatoes,  &c. 5  but  thefe  roots,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  ought  always  to  be  boiled,  or  made  into  foups. 

\\  ith  this  mode  of  proceeding,  the  hog,  from  its  rapid 
multiplication,  and  quick  growth,  is  a  very  profitable 
kind  of  ftock.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  of  this,  as  well  as  of  moil  other  kinds  of  animals, 
a  large  breed  is  always  to  be  preferred ;  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  very  trifling,  or  rather,  in  general,  amounts 
to  nothing  at  all,  between  the  quantity  of  food  neceflary 
to  lupport  a  fmall  animal,  and  the  quantity  neceflary  to 
fupport  a  large  animal  of  the  fame  kind. 

Hogsties  are  of  Ample  conilruclion  ;  they’  require  on-  Fefcriptioa 
ly  a  warm  dry  place  for  the  fwin'e  to  lie  in,  with  a  fmall  11 proper 
area  before,  and  troughs  to  hold  their  food.  They  are  0  ■ 
generally  made  with  {lied  roofs,  and  ieldom  above  6  or 
7  feet  wide. 

Although  fwinc  are  generally  confidered  as  the  fil- 
tliieft  of  all  animals,  yet  there  is  no  animal  delights 
more  in  a  clean  comfortable  place  to  lie  down  in,  and 
none  that  cleanlinefs  has  a  better  effect  upon  with  re- 
fpeft  to  their  thriving  and  feeding.  In  order  to  keep 
them  dry,  a  fufficient  Hope  mull  be  given,  not  only  to 
the  iufide  where  they  lie,  but  to  the  outfide  area,  with 
proper  drains  to  carry  oft  all  moifture.  The  infide 
Ihould  alfo  be  a  little  elevated,  and  have  a  ftep  up  from 
the  area  at  leaft  5  or  6  inches.  Hogllies  fliould  have 
feveral  divilions  to  keep  the  different  forts  of  fwine  fe- 
parate,  nor  Ihould  a  great  many  ever  be  allowed  to  go 
together ;  for  it  is  thought  they  feed  better  in  fmall 
numbers,  and  of  equal  lize,  than  when  many  are  put 
together  of  different  fizes.  Proper  divilions  mull  there¬ 
fore  be  made,  Ionic  for  fwine  when  with  the  boar, 
others  for  brood  fwine,  and  for  them  to  farrow  in,  for 
weaning  the  pigs,  for  feeding,  &c. 

Swine  are  apt  to  (pill  and  waftc  a  great  deal  of  their 
meat  by  getting  their  feet  among  it,  unlefs  prope  r  pre¬ 
cautions 
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Sheep  cautions  are  taken  to  prevent  them.  This  may  be  done 
by  making  a  rail  or  covering  of  thin  deal  Hope  from  the 
back  part  of  the  trough  towards  the  fore  part,  leaving 
juft  room  enough  to  admit  their  heads.  There  fhould 
alfo  be  divisions  acrofs  the  troughs,  according  to  the 
number  of  fwine,  to  prevent  the  ftrongeft  driving  away 
the  weakeft.  Thefe  divifions  need  not  extend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  troughs,  but  fhould  rife  a  little  higher 
than  the  top,  and  may  be  made  of  pieces  of  board  about 
8  or  ten  inches  broad. 

Sties  ought  to  be  conftructed  that  the  fwine  may  be 
eafily  fed  without  going  in  among  them.  In  l'ome  places 
it  is  fo  contrived  that  they  may  be  fed  through  openings 
in  the  back  kitchen  wall,  without  even  going  out  of 
doors.  This  is  verv  convenient  where  only  a  few  fwine 
are  kept  for  family  ufe,  and  makes  it  eafy  to  give  them 
the  refufe  of  vegetables  and  other  things  from  the  kit¬ 
chen,  which  perhaps  would  otherwife  be  thrown  away. 
Where  pigs  are  to  be  reared  on  an  extenfive  fcalc,  there 
ought  to  be  what  is  called  in  England  a  pigs  kitchen , 
that  is,  a  proper  apparatus  ought  to  be  erected  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  hogfty,  for  boiling  their  food.  To  avoid  ex¬ 
pence,  fleam  ought  always  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe, 
in  the  way  already  deferibed. 

Sect.  V.  Sheep. 

Coo 

Expert-  The  rearing  of  fheep  properly  belongs  to  the  article 

ments  on  pafturage.  So  far,  however,  as  they  are  fed  upon  the 
feeding  products  of  human  induftry,  they  belong  to  the  prelent 

roots!  fubjeft.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  A- 

griculture  in  Paris  for  the  year  1788,  the  refult  is 
given  of  certain  experiments  upon  the  advantage  and 
economy  of  feeding  fheep  in  the  houic  with  roots.  '1  lie 
experiments  were  made  by  M.  Crette  de  Palluel.  He 
Rates  that  the  cuftom  of  feeding  fheep  in  a  honfe  is 
common  in  fcveral  of  the  French  provinces,  but  in 
others  is  unknown  :  That  the  mode  of  fattening  them 
in  that  fituation  confifled  of  giving  them  clean  corn  and 
choice  hay :  That  in  fubflituting  roots  tor  corn,  hay 
was  continued  to  be  given  to  them,  either  of  clover, 
lucern,  after-math,  or  any  other  fort.  The  corn  com¬ 
monly  ufed  for  fattening  llieep  is  barley  and  oats. 
Sometimes  gray  peafe,  or  the  marfhed  bean,  and  rye. 
“  Although  the  fheep  fed  upon  roots  (fays  M.  Crette) 
did  not  acquire  quite  fo  great  a  degree  of  fatneis  as 
thofe  fed  upon  corn,  it  is  however  true,  that  they  all 
fattened,  and,  that  if  their  food  had  been  varied,  they 
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would  have  made  great  progrefs :  I  can  even  afl’ert  sheep. 

the  fact  of  four,  which  were  put  upon  change  of  food  1 - ' 

towards  the  end  of  the  experiment,  and  ate  much 
more. 

The  fheep  put  to  potatoes  ate  little  at  firft,  for 
fome  days,  which  prevented  them  from  thriving  fo  much 
as  the  others ;  but  they  recovered  the  fecond  month 
what  they  loft  the  firft.  As  for  thofe  put  to  turnips  and 
beets,  they  fed  heartily  from  the  firft  moment,  and  con¬ 
tinued  it.  They  all  drank  much  lefs  than  thole  fed 
upon  corn. 

“  Corn  might  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  roots  : 

When  the  fheep  are  intended  to  be  fold,  two  feeds  of 
corn  given  them  for  a  fortnight,  in  the  intervals  of 
their  meals  of  roots,  would  harden  both  their  flefli  and 
their  tallow. 

“  It  was  not  fufficient  to  prove  the  poflibility  of  fat¬ 
tening  fheep  with  diflerent  kinds  of  roots  ;  it  was  far¬ 
ther  neceflary  to  afcertain  the  qualities  which  their  flefli 
might  acquire,  by  the  ufe  of  them.  Four  llieep,  fed 
upon  the  four  regimens,  were  killed  the  fame  day  5  there 
was  indeed  fome  trifling  difference  in  the  texture  of 
their  flefli,  but  upon  the  whole  the  flavour  of  all  was 
the  lame.  Let  us  then  conclude,  that  the  culture  of 
roots  opens  to  us  infinite  refources,  not  only  for  fat¬ 
tening  of  fheep,  but  alfo  of  beafts  j  and  we  do  not 
doubt  of  their  being  ufed  to  the  greatell  advantage  in 
bringing  up  cattle  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
bred. 

“  The  knowledge  of  thefe  experiments  muft  induce 
farmers  to  adopt  this  culture,  fince  it  is  fo  advantage¬ 
ous.  Roots  cannot  be  exported ;  corn,  on  the  contrary,, 
is  exported  •,  and  the  grower  may  fell  the  roots  inftead 
of  confuming  them.  One  acre  of  roots  is  equal  to  five 
acres  of  corn.  By  this  means  he  multiplies  his  land, 
and  may  confequently  multiply  his  cattle  and  his  dung¬ 
hill  :  added  to  this,  roots  are  not  fubjedt,  like  corn,  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  feafons  ;  the  produce  is  always 
more  certain  •,  thefe  plants  being  of  diflerent  natures,  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  fhould  all  fail  ;  the  earth  is  a 
more  faithful  depofitory  of  our  treafures  than  the  atmo- 
fpliere  ;  the  dreadful  hurricane  of  the  15th  of  this  month 
(July)  deftroyed  every  thing  but  roots ;  they  are  the 
only  produdt  which  efcaped  its  ravages  }  if  the  hail  tore 
their  leaves,  others  will  loon  fhoot  ;  and  carrots,  beets, 
turnips,  and  potatoes,  will  be  fafe.” 

The  refult  of  the  experiments  alluded  to  is  given  in 
the  following  terms  : 
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Sheep 


Experiment  upon  Fatting  Sheep,  and  their  Increafe  from  Month  to  Month. 


Sixteen  flieep  of  the  fame  age,  of  four  different  breeds,  were  picked  out  of  my  flock,  viz.  four  the  breed  of  the 
•country,  tour  of  Beauce,  four  of  Champagne,  and  four  of  Picardy  :  I  weighed  them  alive,  and  marked  each 
with  a  number ;  I  divided  them  into  four  lots,  and  fed  them  on  different  forts  of  food,  as  under. 


Food. 

N° 

Breeds. 

Weights  at  different  Periods  — i 

A 

7SS. 

i 

1  Increafe  each  Month. 

A 

Total  incr.  which 
each  food  has  pro- 

Jan.  2c. 

Feb.  20. 

Mar.  20. 

April  20. 

May  20. 

iftM 

2d  M. 

-,d  M. 

4tUVL 

duced  upon  lour 
llieep. 

Potatoes, 

‘  I 

2 

3 

.  4 

Ifle  de  France, 
Beauce, 
Champagne, 
Picardv, 

6o^lb. 

7°i 

69I 

88 

79Rb. 

824 

83' 

95 

9041b. 

824 

IOI 

93  lb. 

84 

95  lb. 

10  lb. 

*34 

*5 

lb. 

74 

lofs  4 
6 

lb. 

24 

l4 

lb. 

2— 

1 

-  70  lb. 

♦ 

5°4 

j3t 

44 

2 

Turnips, 

u 

ll_ 

Ifle  de  France, 
Beauce, 
Champagne, 
Picardy, 

69 

71 

68J 

79 

86 

86 

784 

954 

87 

824 

974 

84 

974 

844 

17 

15 

10 

164 

1 

4 

2 

14 

I 

? 

►674 

'584 

7 

14 

I 

-2 

Beets, 

[.? 

b 

Ifle  de  France, 
Beauce, 
Champagne, 
Picardy, 

72 

7°4 

774 

80 

83I 

804 

904 

934 

904 

86 

984 

94 

1004 

IOI 

1 14 

10 

134 

I3i 

74 

54 

5 

34 

*4 

1 

2 

j 

48 

174 

5 

1 

2 

Oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  and- 
gray  peas. 

1 

Ifle  de  France, 
Beauce, 
Champagne, 
Picardy, 

74 

734 

71 

71 

91 

844 

77 

954 

9x4 

93 

102 

96 

I06 

*7 

104 

*54 

16 

44 

74 

64 

64 

44 

4 

1 

■924 

59 

184 

1 1 

4 

“  Observation*.  The  increafe  of  thefe  flieep,  du¬ 
ring  the  firft  month,  being  to  much  more  confiderable 
than  in  the  following  months,  mull  be  attributed  to  this 
caufe,  tlyit  lean  cattle  put  up  to  fatten,  eat  greedily  un¬ 
til  they  are  cloyed,  which  only  fills  them,  without 
much  increafmg  their  flefli  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
increafe  produced  in  the  enfuing  months,  although  ap¬ 
parently  lei's,  turns  all  to  profit  in  flefli  and  tallow.” 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Rabbits . 

In  particular  fituations  thefe  animals  may  be  kept  to 
advantage,  as  they  multiply  exceedingly,  and  require 
no  trouble  in  bringing  up.  A  confiderable  number  of 
them  are  kept  in  Norfolk,  where  many  parts,  confin¬ 
ing  of  barren  bills  or  heaths,  are  proper  for  their  re¬ 
ception.  They  delight  in  the  fides  of  fandv  hills, 
which  arc  generally  unproductive  when  tilled ;  hut 
level  ground  is  improper  for  them.  Mr  Marlhall  is  of 
opinion,  that  there  are  few  fandv  or  other  loofe-foiled 
hills  which  would  not  pav  lietter  in  rabbit  warrens  than 
any  thing  elfe.  “  The  hide  of  a  bullock  (fays  he) 


is  not  worth  more  than  ^th  of  his  carcafe ;  the  Ikin  Rabbits 
of  a  flieep  may,  in  full  wool,  be  worth  from  a  fixth  to  more  va- 
a  tenth  of  its  carcafe  j  but  the  fur  of  a  rabbit  is luable  t,la* 
worth  twice  the  whole  value  of  the  carcafe  ;  therefore 
luppofing  a  rabbit  to  confume  a  quantity  of  food  in  '  K  P 
proportion  to  its  carcafe,  it  is,  on  the  principle  offered, 
a  fpecies  of  Hock  nearly  three  times  as  valuable  as  ei¬ 
ther  cattle  or  flieep.  Babbit  warrens  ought  to  be  in- 
clofed  with  a  Hone  or  l'od  wall  ;  and  at  their  firll 
Hocking,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  form  burrows  to  them 
until  they  have  time  to  make  them  to  thcmfclves. 

Boring  the  ground  horizontally  with  a  large  auger  is 
perhaps  the  bell  method  that  can  be  pratlifed.  Eagles, 
kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  as  well  as  cats,  weafels,  6oi 
and  pole-cats,  are  great  enemies  of  rabbits.  The  Nor- Method  of 
folk  warreners  catch  the  birds  by  traps  placed  on  the‘,cftro>‘"g 
tops  of  Humps  of  trees  or  artificial  hillocks  of  a  coni- l,irtis  01 
cal  form,  on  which  they  naturally  alight.  Traps  alfo1’™7’ 
feem  to  be  the  only  method  of  gettifig  rid  of  the  other 
enemies  ;  though  thus  the  rabbits  themfelvcs  ace  in 
danger  of  being  caught. 

Babbits  may  lie  fed  during  the  funinicr  with  clover 

and  / 
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Poultry,  and  other  green  food,  and  during  the  winter  with  cab- 
''  11  bages.  \\  here  they  are  kept  in  an  inclofure  as  part 

of  the  ftock  of  the  farm,  a  practice  which  has  not  yet 
been  ufed  in  this  country,  they  ought  to  be  fed  with 
great  regularity,  and  with  as  much  as  they  are  willing 
to  take.  When  this  is  done,  they  thrive  upon  a  very 
moderate  quantity  of  food  y  but  if  they  are  once  al¬ 
lowed  to  fuller  hunger  in  any  great  degree,  they  be¬ 
come  extremely  ravenous,  and  for  a  long  time  can 
fcarcely  be  latisfied  with  food.  In  a  communication 

603  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  from  M.  Bertrand  of 
Angora  Mechlin,  in  the  Netherlands,  we  are  informed  that  the 
breed  of  rabbits  of  the  Angora  breed  yield  in  Normandy  an 

uncommonly  valuable  wool,  which  ferves  as  a  primary 
material  in  feveral  confiderable  manufactures.  Ibe 
Normans  affert,  that  each  rabbit  yields  wool  of  the 
value  of  a  crown  or  fix  livres.  M.  Bertrand  having 
difeovered  that  thefe  rabbits  are  extremely  fond  of  the 
leaves  of  the  robinia pjeudo-acacia,  (the  falfe  acacia), 
made  the  following  trial  of  its  effects.  He  fed  fome 
females  with  thefe  leaves  only,  while  to  others  he  gave 
cabbage  leaves  and  the  common  food  furhiflied  to 
thefe  animals.  He  obferved  that  the  young  ones  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  females  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  robi¬ 
nia,  grew  larger  and  in  lefs  time,  and  that  their  coats 
and  wool  were  finer  than  on  the  others  fed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way.  He  caufed  the  (kins  of  the  indigenous  rab¬ 
bits  fed  with  the  robinia  leaves  to  be  examined  by  hat¬ 
ters,  and  they  valued  them  much  more  than  the  com¬ 
mon  ones,  afferting  that  their  wool  approached  in  qua¬ 
lity  to  that  of  hares.  The  robinia,  he  obferves,  thrives 
on  barren  heaths.  Its  branches  and  leaves  are  re¬ 
markably  numerous.  Its  leaves  may  be  converted  into 
hay,  which  rabbits  and  other  animals  devour  eagerly. 
One  perfon  is  able  to  cut  a  fufficient  quantity  of  brandi¬ 
es  for  a  great  number  of  rabbits  y  and  turnips,  vetches, 
beans,  and  other  vegetables,  can  be  fown  under  the 
trees. 

Sect.  VII.  Poultry. 
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Poultry  POULTRY,  if  rightly  managed,  might  be  a  fource  of 

ought  to  great  profit  to  the  farmer  y  but  where  many  are  kept, 
be  confined.  k|iey  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  at  large,  in  which 
cafe  little  profit  can  be  expedited  from  them,  for  not 
only  will  many  of  their  eggs  be  loft,  and  many  of 
thcmfelves  perhaps  deftroyed  by  vermine,  but  at  cer¬ 
tain  feafons  they  do  a  great  deal  of  mifehief  both  in 
the  bam-yard  and  in  the  field.  No  doubt  they  pick 
up  fome  grain  at  the  barn-doors  that  might  otherwife 
be  loft  ;  but  if  the  ftraw  is  properly  threflied  and  fha- 
ken,  there  would  be  very  little  of  this.  In  the  com¬ 
mon  carelefs  way  of  threflung,  a  great  deal  of  corn  is 
undoubtedly  thrown  out  among  the  ftraw  ;  but  when 
we  confider  the  dung  of  the  fowls  and  their  feathers 
that  get  among  it,  and  the  injury  thefe  mull  do  to  the 
cattle,  this  is  no  objedb.  It  is  much  better  to  allow 
the  poultry  a  certain  quantity  of  food,  and  to  let  the 
cattle  have  the  benefit  of  what  corn  may  remain  among 
the  ftraw. 

Poultry  ought  therefore  always  to  be  confined,  but 
not  in  a  clofe,  dark,  diminutive  hovel,  as  is  often  the 
cafe  ;  they  lhould  have  a  fpacious  airy  place  properly 
eonftrufled  for  them.  Some  people  are  of  opinion 
■that  e&cb  fort  of  poultry  lhould  be  kept  by  itfelf. 
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This,  however,  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  for  all  forts  pou]try. 
may  be  kept  promifeuoufly  together,  provided  they  have  • y— ■ 

a  place  fufficiently  large  to  accommodate  them  conveni¬ 
ently,  and  proper  diviiions  and  nefts  for  each  kind  to  re¬ 
tire  to  feparately,  which  they  will  naturally  do  of  them- 
l’elves. 

This  method  is  practifed  with  great  fuccefs  at  Mr 
Wakefield’s,  near  Liverpool,  who  keeps  a  large  ftock  the  poard 
of  turkeys,  geele,  hens,  and  ducks,  all  in  the  lame  of  Agricul- 
place  y  and  although  young  turkeys  are  in  general  tore,  by 
confidered  l'o  difficult  to  bring  up,  he  rears  great  num-^“^ 
hers  of  them  in  this  manner  every  feafon  with  little  qr  F  ’ 
no  trouble  whatever.  He  has  about  three  quarters  or  J  605 
near  a  whole  acre  inelolbd  with  a  fence  only  fix  or  Example  of 
i'even  feet  high,  formed  of  ilabs  let  on  end,  or  aDy^(J°P®1- 
thinnings  of  fir  or  other  trees  fplit  and  put  clofe  to-  kecpjng; 
gether.  They  are  fattened  by  a  nail  near  the  top  and  poultry'' 
another  near  the  bottom,  and  are  pointed  fliarp,  which 
I  fuppofe  prevents  the  poultry  flying  over,  for  they 
never  attempt  it  although  lo  low.  A\  ithin  this  fence 
are  places  done  up  flightly  (but  well  fecured  from  wet) 
for  each  fort  of  poultry  ;  and  a  pond  or  llream  of  wa¬ 
ter  running  through  it.  Thefe  poultry  are  fed  al- 
moft  entirely  with  potatoes  boiled  in  fleam,  and  thrive 
attonilhingly  well.  The  quantity  of  dung  that  is  made, 
in  this  poultry-place  is  alfo  an  objed  worth  attention  ; 
and  when  it  is  cleared  out,  a  thin  paring  ot  the  iurface 
is  at  the  fame  time  taken  off,  which  makes  a  valuable 
compoft. 

It  is  generally  underftood  that  a  full-grown  hen  con¬ 
tinues  in  her  prime  for  three  years,  and  that  during  that 
period,  if  properly  fed,  file  will  lay  at  a  medium  200 
eggs  every  year.  The  number,  however,  ot  eggs  may 
be  greatly  increafcd  by  making  the  place  to  which  this- 
kind  of  poultry  retire  at  night  very  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able,  by  its  being  placed  contiguous  to  a  wall  on  the 
other  fide  of  which  a  fire  is  kept,  or  by  its  being  heat¬ 
ed  in  any  other  manner.  In  the  cottages  of  the  poor 
in  Scotland,  where  the  poultry  and  the  inhabitants 
fleep  under  the  fame  roof,  the  hens  continue  with  a  mo¬ 
derate  portion  of  food  to  produce  eggs  during  the  great- 
ett  part  of  the  winter.  6q(, 

In  Norfolk  a  great  number  of  turkeys  are  bred,  of  aGreat  m|H1_ 
fize  and  quality  luperior  to  thofe  in-,  other  parts.  Mri)Croftur- 
Marlhall  accounts  for  their  number  in  the  following  keys  reared; 
manner  :  “  It  is  underftood  in  general,  that  to  rear*11  ‘solto^‘ 
turkeys  with  fuccefs,  it  is  neceffary  that  a  male  bird 
lhould  be  kept  upon  the  fpot  to  impregnate  the  eggs 
fingly  •,  but  the  goad  houfewives  of  this  country  know, 
that  a  daily  intercourfe  is  unneceffary  y  and  that  if  the 
ben  be  fent  to  a  neighbouring  cock  previous  to  the  fea¬ 
fon  of  exclufion,  one  aft  of  impregnation  is  fufficient  lor 
one  brood.  Thus  relieved  from  the  expence  and  dil- 
agreeablenefs  of  keeping  a  male  bird,  1110ft  little  farm- 
el’s,  and  many  cottagers,  rear  turkeys.  This  accounts 
for  their  number  •,  and  the  fpecies  and  the  food  they  are 
fatted  with  (which,  I  believe,  is  wholly  buck)  account 
for  their  luperior  fize  and  quality.” 

The  following  account  of  the  Lincolnfhire  manage¬ 
ment  of  geele  is  given  by  Mr  John  Foote  of  Bran¬ 
don,  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture.  “  It  is  generally  Vol.  xif. 
allowed,  that  three  geele  to  one  gander  is  fufficient  y  6°7 
more  geefe  would  be  too  manv,  fo  as  to  render  the  I^ncoln- 
eggs  abortive.  Ine  quantity  ol  eggs  to  every  gooie  na„.cmeJl!, 
for  fitting  about  12  or  13.  They  mult  be  fed  with  0f  geefe. 

corn 
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Manage-  corn  in  their  water  wLilft  fitting,  near  them,  fo  as  to 
ment  of  the  feed  at  pleafure.  The  ganders  fliould  be  allowed  to 
,  I)airv~  .  keep  near  them,  fo  that  they  can  fee  them,  as  they  will 
naturally  watch  as  a  guard  over  their  own  geefe. 

“  Their  nefts  fhould  be  made  for  them  of  llraw,  and 
confined  fo  as  the  eggs  cannot  roll  out  when  the  geefe 
turn  them,  which  they  do  every  day. 

“  When  near  hatching,  the  iliell  fliould  be  broke  a 
little  again  It  the  beak  or  bill  of  the  goiling,  to  give  air, 
or  to  enable  it  to  receive  ftrength  to  throw  off  the  iliell 
at  a  proper  time.  The  method  of  plucking  them  about 
-  the  beginning  of  April  is  this  :  Pluck  gently  and  care¬ 
fully  the  fine  feathers  of  their  breaft  and  back;  but  be 
careful  not  to  pull  or  interrupt  their  down  or  pen  fea¬ 
thers. 

“  You  alio  pull  their  epulis,  five  out  of  a  wing ;  but 
I  think  four  would  be  better.  The  quills  will  bear 
pulling  in  13  or  14  weeks  again,  twice  in  a-vear  ;  the 
feathers  three  times  a-vear,  of  the  old  geefe  and  gan¬ 
ders,  feven  weeks  from  the  firft  pulling ;  ..and  then 
again  feven  weeks  after,  which  is  the  laft  pulling  of  the 
year. 

“  The  young  geefe  may  he  pulled  once  at  13  or  14 
weeks  old,  but  not  quilled,  being  hatched  in  March. 

“  If  the  geefe  are  late  in  hatching,  I  expedt  the  brood 
geele  fliould  not  be  plucked  fo  foon  as  April,  but  the 
montli  after. 

“  If  they  are  fed  with  barley  and  oats,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  they  will  thrive  and  do  the  better,  and  their  fea¬ 
thers  will  grow  the  falter,  and  better  in  quality ;  they 
mull  have  plenty  of  grafs  and  water. 

“  Although  peri’ons  not  acquainted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  geele,  as  above  dt-feribed,  may  think  it  inhu¬ 
man  ;  yet  I  am  credibly  informed,  they  will  do  better 
than  where  they  do  not  pluck  them,  if  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  done,  as  they  lofe  their  feathers  by  moulting,  and 
would  not  he  fo  healthy. 

“  It  is  proved,  that  by  annually  plucking  geefe,  as 
in  Lincolnfhire,  there  is  faved,  by  the  increale  of  fea¬ 
thers,  many  hundred  pounds  value,  which  other  coun¬ 
tries  walte,  through  a  miltaken  opinion,  as  not  an  object 
worth  their  attention.  Goole  feathers  are  now  fold  at 
1  8s.  a  flone,  that  uied  about  25  years  ago  to  he  bought 
at  1  os.  or  ns.  in  that  county. 

“  A  goofe  will  produce  by  this  method  about  is.  6d. 
annually  of  good  feathers  and  quills.” 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Management  of  the  Dairy. 

In  all  hut  the  richefl  corn  countries,  this  is  a  moll  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  bufinels  of  a  hufbandman.  It  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  the  proper  method  of  preferring  milk  in 
a  wholefome  and  uncorrupted  Hate,  but  alfo  the  manu¬ 
facturing  from  it  the  two  valuable  articles  of  butter  and 
cheefe.  We  lliall  firfl  confider  the  fubjeCl  of  the  dairy 
in  a  general  manner ;  after  which  we  fiiall  take  notice 
of  the  mode  of  preparing  butter  and  cheefe. 

Dr  J  ames  Anderlon  remarks,  that  when  a  dairy  is 
eflablifhed,  the  undertaker  may  fometimes  think  it  his 
interefl  to  obtain  the  greatell  pollihle  quantity  of  pro¬ 
duce  ;  fometimes  it  may  he  more  beneficial  for  him  to 
have  it  of  the  finefl  quality  ;  and  at  other  times  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  have  both  thefc  objects  in  view,  the  one 
oi*  the  other  in  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  •,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  of  importance  that  he  fliould  knoto  how  he  may 
Voi.  I.  Part  II. 
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accomplilli  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefc  parpofes  in  the  Managc- 
ealiell  and  moll  direCt  manner.  ment  of  the 

To  he  able  to  convert  his  milk  to  the  highefl  pofli- , 
ble  profit  in  every  cafe,  he  ought  to  be  fully  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  every  circumflance  re ipe Cling  the  manufacture 
both  of  butter  and  of  cheefe  ;  as  it  may  in  fomc  cafes 
happen,  that  a  certain  portion  of  that  milk  may  be 
more  advantageoufly  converted  into  butter  than  into 
cheefe,  while  another  portion  of  it  would  return  more 
profit  it  made  into  cheefe. 

The  firlt  thing  to  lie  adverted  to,  in  an  undertaking 
of  this  nature,  is  to  chooie  cows  of  a  proper  fort.  A- 
mong  this  clal's  of  animals,  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  fome  kinds  give  milk  of  a  much  thicker  conflu¬ 
ence*  and  richer  quality,  than  others  ;  nor  is  this  rich- 
nef's  of  quality  neceffarily  connected  with  the  l'mallnefs 
ot  the  quantity  yielded  by  cows  of  nearly  an  equal  fizej 
it  therefore  behoves  the  owner  of  a  dairv  to  he  peculi¬ 
arly  attentive  to  this  circumflance.  In  judging  of  the 
value  of  a  cow,  it  ought  rather  to  he  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  ot  the  cream  produced  from  the  milk  of  the 
cow,  in  a  given  time,  than  the  quantity  of  the  milk  it- 
felf :  this  is  a  circumflance  that  will  be  fhev.n  hereafter 
to  lie  of  more  importance  than  is  generally  imagined. 

1  he  fmall  cows  of  the  Alderney  breed  afford  the  rich¬ 
efl  milk  hitherto  known  ;  but  individual  cows  in  everv 
country  may  be  found,  by  a  careful  feleflion,  that  afford 
much  thicker  milk  than  others ;  thefe  therefore  ought 
to  be  fearched  for  with  care,  and  their  breed  reared  with 
attention,  as  being  peculiarly  valuable. 

Few  perions,  who  have  had  any  experience  at  all  in 
the  dairy,  can  be  ignorant,  however,  that  in  comparing 
the  milk  of  two  cows,  to  judge  of  their  refpective  quali¬ 
ties,  particular  attention  mull  be  paid  to  the  time  that 
has  elapled  fince  their  calving  ;  for  the  milk  of  the  fame 
cow  is  always  thinner  foon  after  calving  than  it  is  af¬ 
terwards  ;  as  it  gradually  becomes  thicker,  though  ge¬ 
nerally  lefs  in  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  time  fince 
the  cow  has  calved.  The  colour  of  the  milk,  foon  after 
calving,  is  richer  than  it  is  afterwards  ;  but  this,  efpe- 
ciallv  tor  the  firfl  two  weeks,  is  a  faulty  colour,  that 
ought  not  to  be  coveted. 

To  make  the  cows  give  abundance  of  milk,  and  of  a 
good  quality,  they  mull  at  all  times  have  plenty  of 
food.  Grals  is  the  bell  food  vet  known  for  this  pur- 
pole,  and  that  kind  of  grafs  which  fprings  up  fpontane- 
ouily  on  rich  dry  foils  is  the  hell  of  all.  If  the  tempe¬ 
rature  ot  the  climate  be  fuch  as  to  permit  the  cows  to 
graze  at  cafe  throughout  the  day,  they  fliould  he  fuffer- 
ed  to  range  on  fuch  paflures  at  freedom  ;  but  if  the 
cows  are  fo  much  incommoded  by  the  heat  as  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  eating  throughout  the  day,  they  ought  in 
that  cale  to  be  taken  into  cool  lhcds  for  protection  ; 
where,  after  allowing  them  a  proper  time  to  ruminate, 
they  fliould  he  lupplied  with  abundance  of  green  food, 
freili-cut  for  the  purpofe,  and  given  them  bv  hand 
frequently,  in  fmall  quantities,  frcfli  and  frefli,  fo  as  to 
induce  them  to  eat  it  with  pleafure.  When  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  over,  and  they  can  remain  abroad  with 
cafe,  they  may  he  again  turned  into  the  pailure,  where 
they  fliould  be  allowed  to  range  with  freedom  all  night, 
during  the  mild  weather  of  funimcr. 

Cows,  if  abundantly  fed,  lliould  be  milked  three  time* 
a  day  during  the  whole  of  the  fummer  feal'on  ;  in  the 
morning  early,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  juft  before 
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Manage-  night-fall.  In  the  choice  of  perfons  for  milking  the 
ment  of  the  cows,  great  caution  fliould  be  employed;  for  if  that 
Dairy,  operation  be  not  carefully  and  properly  performed,  not 
v  only  the  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy  will  be 
greatly  diminiilied,  but  its  quality  alfo  will  be  very 
much  debafed  ;  for  if  all  the  milk  be  not  thoroughly 
drawn  from  a  cow  when  file  is  milked,  that  portion  of 
milk  which  is  left  in  the  udder  feems  to  be  gradually 
abforbed  into  the  fyftem,  and  nature  generates  no  more 
than  to  fupply  the  wafte  of  what  has  been  taken  away. 

1  f  this  leffened  quantity  be  not  again  thoroughly  drawn 
off,  it  occafions  a  yet  further  diminution  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  generated ;  and  thus  it  may  be  made  to 
proceed,  in  perpetual  progreffion  from  little  to  lefs,  till 
none  at  all  is  produced.  In  fhort,  this  is  the  praftice 
in  all  cafes  followed,  when  it  is  meant  to  allow  a  cow’s 
milk  to  dry  up  entirely,  without  doing  her  hurt.  In 
this  manner,  therefore,  the  profits  of  a  dairy  might  be 
wonderfully  diminiilied  ;  fo  that  it  much  behoves  the 
owner  of  it  to  be  extremely  attentive  to  this  circum- 
ilance,  if  he  wifhes  to  avoid  ruin.  It  ought  to  be  a 
rule  without  an  exception,  never  to  allow  this  important 
department  to  be  entrufted,  without  controul,  to  the 
management  of  hired  fervants.  Its  importance  will  be 
Hill  more  manifeil  from  the  following  aphorifms. 

Aphorifm  i.  “  Of  the  milk  that  is  drawn  from  any 
cow  at  one  time,  that  which  comes  off  at  the  firft  is  al¬ 
ways  thinner,  and  of  a  much  worfe  quality,  than  that 
which  comes  afterwards  ;  and  the  richnefs  goes  on  con¬ 
tinually  increafing  to  the  very  laft  drop  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  udder  at  that  time.” 

Few  perfons  are  ignorant  that  the  milk  which  is  laft 
of  all  taken  from  the  cow  at  milking  (in  this  country 
called  Jlroakings')  is  richer  than  the  roll  of  the  milk  ; 
but  fewer  ftill  are  aware  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  difpro- 
portion  between  the  quality  of  the  firft  and  the  laft 
drawn  milk,  from  the  fame  cow,  at  one  milking.  The 
following  finfts  (fays  our  author)  refpefting  this  circum- 
ftance  were  afeertained  by  me  many  years  ago,  and 
have  been  confirmed  by  many  fubfequent  experiments 
and  obfervations. 

Having  taken  feveral  large  tea-cups,  exactly  of  the 
fame  fize  and  fliape,  one  of  tliefe  tea-cups  was  filled  at 
the  beginning  of  the  milking,  and  the  others  at  regular 
intervals,  till  the  laft,  which  was  filled  with  the  dregs 
of  the  ftroakings.  Tliefe  cups  were  then  weighed,  the 
weight  of  each  having  been  fettled,  fo  as  to  afeertain 
that  the  quantity  of  milk  in  each  was  prccifely  the 
fame  ;  and  from  a  great  number  of  experiments  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  with  many  different  cows,  the  relult 
was  in  all  cafes  as  follows  : 

Fir/, 7,  The  quantity  of  cream  obtained  from  the  firft- 
drawn  cup  was,  in  every  cafe,  much  fmaller  than  from 
that  which  was  laft  drawn ;  and  thol’c  between  afforded 
lefs  or  more  as  they  were  nearer  the  beginning  or  the 
end.  It  is  unneceffary  here  to  fpecify  tliefe  intermedi¬ 
ate  propofitions ;  but  it  is  proper  the  reader  fhould  be 
informed  that  the  quantity  of  cream  obtained  from  the 
laft-drawn  cup,  from  fonie  cows,  exceeded  that  from 
the  firft  in  the  proportion  of  fixteen  to  one.  In  other 
cows,  however,  and  in  particular  circumftances,  the  dif- 
proportion  was  not  quite  fo  great ;  but  in  no  cale  did  it 
fall  fhort  of  the  rate  of  eight  to  one.  Probably,  upon 
an  average  of  a  great  many  cows,  it  might  be  found  to 
run  as  ten  or  twelve  to  one. 
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Secondh /,  The  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cream,  Manage- 
however,  obtained  from  thefe  two  cups,  was  much  ment  of  the 
greater  than  the  difference  in  the  quantity-  In  the  firft  ,  -p‘aiiy'  , 
cup,  the  cream  was  a  thin  tough  film,  thinner,  and  per¬ 
haps  whiter,  than  writing  paper  ;  in  the  laft,  the  cream 
was  of  a  thick  butyrous  confiftence,  and  of  a  glowing 
richnefs  of  colour  that  no  other  kind  of  cream  is  ever 
found  to  poffefs. 

Thirdly ,  The  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk 
that  remained,  after  the  cream  was  feparated,  was  per¬ 
haps  ftill  greater  than  either  in  refpedl  to  the  quantity 
or  the  quality  of  the  cream.  The  milk  in  the  firft  cup 
was  a  thin  bluilh  liquid,  as  if  a  very  large  proportion  of 
water  had  been  mixed  with  ordinary  milk  ;  that  in  the 
laft  cup  was  of  a  thick  confiftence,  and  yellow  colour, 
more  refembling  cream  than  milk  both  in  tafte  and  ap¬ 
pearance. 

From  this  important  experiment,  it  appears  that  the 
perfon  who,  bv  bad  milking  of  his  cows,  loles  but  hall 
a  pint  of  his  milk,  lofes  in  fact  about  as  much  cream  as 
would  be  afforded  by  fix  or  eight  pints  of  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  lofes,  belides,  that  part  of  the  cream  which 
alone  can  give  richnefs  and  high  flavour  to  his  butter. 

Aphorifm  2.  “  If  milk  be  put  into  a  difti,  and  allowed 
to  Hand  till  it  throws  up  cream,  that  portion  of  cream 
which  riles  firft  to  the  furface  is  richer  in  quality,  and 
greater  in  quantity,  than  what  riles  in  a  iecond  equal 
{pace  of  time  ;  and  the  cream  that  rifes  in  the  fecond  in¬ 
terval  of  time  is  greater  in  quantity,  and  richer  in  qua¬ 
lity,  than  that  which  rifes  in  a  third  equal  fpace  of  time  ; 
that  of  the  third  than  the  fourth,  and  fo  on  :  the  cream 
that  rifes  decreafing  in  quantity,  and  declining  in  qua- 
litv,  continually,  as  long  as  any  rifes  to  the  furface.” 

Our  ingenious  author  confelfes,  that  his  experiments 
not  having  been  made  with  fo  much  accuracy  in  this 
cafe  as  in  the  former,  he  was  not  enabled  to  afeertain 
the  difference  in  the  proportion  that  takes  place  in 
equal  portions  of  time  ;  but  they  have  been  fo  often  re¬ 
peated  as  not  to  leave  any  room  to  doubt  the  fact,  and 
it  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  fluff  of  no  fmall  importance  in 
the  management  of  the  dairy.  It  is  not  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  but  that  a  greater  quantity  of  cream  may,  upon 
the  whole,  be  obtained  from  the  milk  by  taking  it 
away  at  different  times  :  but  the  procefs  is  fo  trouble- 
fome  as  not  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  increafed  quan¬ 
tity  obtained,  if  indeed  an  increafed  quantity  be  thus 
obtained,  which  is  not  as  yet  quite  certain. 

Aphorifm  3.  “  Thick  milk  always  throws  up  a  fmaller 
proportion  of  the  cream  it  actually’  contains,  to  the  fur¬ 
face,  than  milk  that  is  thinner  ;  but  that  cream  is  of  a 
richer  quality.  If  water  be  added  to  that  thick  milk, 
it  will  afford  a  coniiderablv  greater  quantity  of  cream 
than  it  would  have  done  if  alloyved  to  remain  pure,  but 
its  quality  is,  at  the  fame  time,  greatly  debafed.” 

This  is  a  fluff  that  everv  perfon  attentive  to  a  dairy 
mull  have  remarked ;  but  I  have  never  (fays  our  author) 
heard  of  any  experiment  that  could  afeertain,  either  the 
precife  amount  of  the  increafed  quantity  of  cream  that 
might  thus  be  obtained,  or  of  the  ratio  in  the  decreafe 
of  its  quality.  The  effeiffs  of  mixing  yvater  with  the 
milk  in  a  dairy  are  at  leaft  afeertained  ;  and  the  knoyv- 
ledge  of  the  fa<ff  will  enable  attentive  perfons  to  follow 
that  practice  which  they  think  will  bell  promote  their 
own  intereft. 

Aphorifm  4.  “  Milk,  which  is  put  into  a  bucket  or 
,  other 
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Manage-  other  proper  veflel,  and  carried  in  it  to  any  confiderable 
nu-nt  of  the  distance,  fo  as  to  be  much  agitated,  and  in  part  cooled, 
1>alrv-  ,  before  it  be  put  into  the  milk-pans  to  fettle  for  cream, 
never  throws  up  fo  much,  nor  fo  rich  cream,  as  if  the 
fame  milk  had  been  put  into  the  milk-pans  directly  af¬ 
ter  it  was  milked.” 

In  this  cafe,  it  is  believed  the  lofs  of  cream  will  be 
nearly  in  proportion. to  the  time  that  has  clapfed,  and  the 
agitation  the  milk  has  fullained,  after  being  drawn  from 
the  cow.  But  Dr  Anderfon  fays  that  he  is  not  yet  in 
poflelfion  of  any  experiments  which  fufficiently  al'cer- 
tain  how  much  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  time,  and  the 
agitation,  taken  feparately.  On  every  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture  we  find  experiments  wanting,  at  each  Hep  we 
advance  in  our  inquiries  j  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
inquirer  to  point  out,  as  he  goes  along,  where  they  are 
wanted,  fince  the  labours  of  no  one  man  can  polliblv 
complete  the  whole. 

From  the  above  fads,  the  following  corollaries  feem 
to  be  clearly  deducible  : 

Fuji,  It  is  of  importance  that  the  cows  fhould  be 
always  milked  as  near  the  dairy  as  pollible,  to  prevent 
the  necelfitv  of  carrying  and  cooling  the  milk  before  it 
is  put  into  the  diilies ;  and  as  cows  are  much  hurt  by 
far  driving,  it  mull  be  a  great  advantage  in  a  dairy- 
farm  to  have  the  principal  gral’s  fields  as  near  the  dairy 
or  homellead  as  pollible. 

Secondh/,  The  practice  of  putting  the  milk  of  all 
the  cows  of  a  large  dairy  into  one  veflel,  as  it  is  milked, 
there  to  remain  till  the  whole  milking  is  finiflied,  before 
any  part  of  it  is  put  into  the  milk-pans — feems  to  be 
highly  injudicious  j  not  only  on  account  of  the  lofs  that 
is  iullained  by  agitation  and  cooling,  but  alfo,  more 
efpecially,  becaufe  it  prevents  the  owner  of  the  dairy 
from  diftinguifliing  the  good  from  the  bad  cow’s  milk, 
io  as  to  feparate  thefe  from  each  other,  where  it  is  ne- 
ceflary.  He  may  thus  have  the  whole  of  his  dairy  pro¬ 
duct  greatly  debafed  by  the  milk  of  one  bad  cow,  for 
years  together,  without  being  able  to  difeover  it.  A 
better  prafticc,  therefore,  will  be,  to  have  the  milk 
drawn  from  each  cow  put  feparately  into  the  cream  ing- 
pans  as  loon  as  it  is  milked,  without  being  ever  mixed 
with  any  other.  Thus  would  the  careful  manager  of 
the  dairy  be  able  on  all  occafions  to  obfene  the  parti¬ 
cular  quality  of  each  individual  cow’s  milk,  as  well  as 
its  quantity,  and  to  know  with  precilion  which  of  his 
cows  it  was  his  interell  to  difpofe  of,  and  which  of  them 
he  ought  to  keep  and  breed  from. 

Thirdly ,  If  it  be  intended  to  make  butter  of  a  very 
line  quality,  it  will  be  advifable  in  all  cafes  to  keep  the 
milk  that  is  firft  drawn  feparate  from  that  which  comes 
laft  ;  as  it  is  obvious,  that  if  this  be  not  done,  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  butter  will  be  greatly  debafed,  without  much 
augmenting  its  quantity.  It  is  alfo  obvious,  that  if  this 
is  done,  the  quality  of  the  butter  will  be  improved  in 
proportion  to  the  fmallncfs  of  the  quantity  of  the  lafl- 
drawn  milk  that  is  retained  ;  fo  that  tliofe  who  willi  to 
be  Angularly  nice  in  this  relpecl,  will  do  well  to  retain 
only  a  very  {mail  portion  of  the  laft-drawn  milk. 

To  thofe  owners  of  dairies  who  have  profit  only  in 
view,  it  mud  ever  be  a  matter  of  trial  and  calculation, 
how  far  it  is  expedient  for  them  to  carry  the  improving 
of  the  quality  of  their  butter  at  the  expence  of  dimi- 
nilhing  its  quantity.  In  different  fituations  prudence 
will  point  out  different  kiuds  of  pracliee  as  moll  eji- 
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giblc ;  and  all  perfons  mull  be  left,  after  making  accu-  Manage 


rate  trials,  to  determine  for  thcmfelves.  It  is  likewife  ment  of  the 
a  confideratiou  ol  no  l'mall  importance,  to  determine  in',  Dairy, 
what  way  the  inferior  milk,  that  is  thus  to  be  let  apart  v 
where  fine  butter  is  wanted,  can  be  employed  with  the 
greatell  profit.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they 
have  adopted,  without  thinking  of  the  improvement  of 
their  butter,  a  very  limple  and  economical  pracliee  in 
this  refpecl.  As  the  rearing  of  calves  is  there  a  prin¬ 
cipal  objedt  with  the  farmer,  every  cow  is  allowed  to 
fuekle  her  own  calf  with  a  part  of  her  milk,  the  remain¬ 
der  only  being  employed  in  the  dairy.  To  give  the 
call  its  portion  regularly,  it  is  feparated  from  the  cow, 
and  kept  111  an  inclolure,  with  all  the  other  calves  be¬ 
longing  to  the  lame  farm.  At  regular  times,  the  cows 
are  driven  to  the  door  ol  the  inclolure,  where  the  young 
calves  fail  not  to  meet  them.  Each  calf  is  then  lepa- 
rately  let  out,  and  runs  direcllv  to  its  mother,  where  it 
lucks  till  the  dairy-maid  judges  it  has  had  enough  ;  Ike 
then  orders  it  to  be  driven  away,  having  previoufly 
lliackled  the  hinder  legs  of  the  mother,  by  a  very  limple 
contrivance,  to  oblige  her  to  Hand  Hill.  Boys  drive 
away  the  calf  with  1  witches,  and  return  it  to  the  inclo¬ 
lure,  while  the  dairy-maid  milks  off  what  was  left  by 
the  call :  thus  they  proceed  till  the  whole  of  the  cows 
are  milked.  They  obtain  only  a  fmall  quantity  of 
milk,  it  is  true,  but  that  milk  is  ol  an  exceeding  rich 
quality  ;  which,  in  the  hands  of  fuch  of  the  inhabitants 
as  know  how  to  manage  it,  is  manufactured  into  the 
richell  marrowy  butter  that  can  be  anywhere  met  with. 

I  his  richnefs  of  the  Highland  butter  is  univcrfally 
alcribed  to  the  old  grafs  the  cows  feed  upon  in  their 
remote  glens  ;  but  it  is  in  fact  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  practice  here  defcribed,  which  has  long  prevailed 
in  thole  regions.  W  liether  a  fimilar  practice  could  be 
economically  adopted  elfewhere,  our  author  takes  not 
upon  him  to  lay ;  but  doubtleis  other  fecondary  ufes 
might  be  found  for  the  milk  of  inferior  quality.  On 
fome  occafions,  it  might  be  converted  into  butter  of  an 
inferior  quality ;  on  other  occafions,  it  might  be  fold 
fweet,  where  the  fituation  of  the  farm  w  as  within  reach 
ot  a  market-town  ;  and  on  others,  it  might  be  convert¬ 
ed  into  checfes,  which,  by  being  made  0/  fweet  milk, 
would  be  of  a  very  fine  quality  if  carefully  made. 

Still  other  ufes  might  be  devifed  for  its  application  ; 
of  which  the  following  is  worthy  of  notice.  Take 
common  fkimmed  milk,  when  it  has  begun  to  turn  four, 
put  it  into  an  upright  Itand-chum,  or  a  barrel  with  one 
ot  its  ends  out,  or  any  other  convenient  veflel.  Heat 
fome  water,  and  pour  it  into  a  tub  that  is  large  enough 
to  contain  with  eafe  the  veflel  into  which  the  milk  was 
put.  Set  the  veflel  containing  the  milk  into  the  hot 
water,  and  let  it  remain  there  for  the  lpace  of  one 
night.  In  the  morning  it  will  be  found  that  the  milk 
has  feparated  into  two  parts ;  a  thick  cream-like  fub- 
Ilance,  which  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  veflel,  and 
a  thin  watery  part  that  remains  at  the  bottom.  Draw 
oil  the  thin  part  (called  in  Scotland  itvgg)  by  opening 
a  llop-cock,  placed  for  that  purpofe  clofe  above  the 
bottom,  and  referve  the  cream  for  ufe.  Not  much  lefs 
than  half  of  the  milk  is  thus  converted  into  a  fort  of 
cream,  which,  when  well  made,  feems  to  be  as  rich  and 
fat  as  real  cream  itfelf,  and  is  only  diflinguilhrd  from 
it  by  its  fournefs.  It  is  eaten  with  fugar,  and  efleemed 
a  great  delicacy,  and  ufuallv  fells  at  double  the  price 
tKl  of 
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Manage-  of  frefli  unlkimmed  milk.  It  requires  practice,  how- 
ment  of  the  ver,  to  be  able  to  make  this  nicely  •,  the  degree  of  the 
,  heat  of  the  water,  and  many  other  circumftances,  great¬ 
ly  aifecting  the  operation. 

Fourthly,  If  the  quality  of  the  butter  be  the  chief 
object  attended  to,  it  will  be  neceffarv,  not  only  to  fe- 
parate  the  firft  from  the  laft  drawn  milk,  but  all’o  to 
take  nothing  but  the  cream  that  is  firft  feparated  from 
the  bell  milk,  as  it  is  this  firft  rifing  cream  alone  that 
is  of  the  prime  quality.  The  remainder  of  the  milk, 
which  will  be  ftill  fweet,  may  be  either  employed  for 
the  pui’pofe  of  making  fweet-milk  cheefes,  or  may  be 
allowed  to  ftand,  to  throw  up  cream  for  making  butter 
of  an  inferior  quality,  as  circumftances  may  direCt. 

Fifthly,  From  the  above  facts,  we  are  enabled  to 
perceive,  that  butter  of  the  very  bell  poflible  quality 
can  only  be  obtained  from  a  dairy  of  confiderable  ex¬ 
tent,  judicioully  managed;  for  when  only  a  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  each  cow’s  milk  can  be  fet  apart  for  throwing 
up  cream,  and  when  only  a  fmall  proportion  of  that 
cream  can  be  retcrved,  of  the  prime  quality,  it  follows 
(the  quantity  of  milk  being  upon  the  whole  very  in- 
confiderable),  that  the  quantity  of  prime  cream  pro¬ 
duced  would  be  lb  fmall  as  to  be  fcarcely  worth  manu¬ 
facturing  feparately. 

Sixthly,  From  thefe  premifes  we  are  alfo  led  to  draw 
another  concluiion,  extremely  different  from  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  is  commonly  entertained  on  this  fubject,  viz. 
That  it  feems  probable,  that  the  very  bell  butter  could 
be  made  with  economy  in  thole  dairies  only  where  the 
manufacture  of  cheefe  is  the  principal  objeCt.  The  rea- 
fons  are  obvious  :  If  only  a  fmall  portion  of  milk  lliould 
be  fet  apart  for  butter,  all  the  reft  may  be  made  into 
cheefe,  while  it  is  yet  warm  from  the  cow,  and  perfect¬ 
ly  fweet  ;  and  if  only  that  portion  of  cream  which  riles 
during  the  firft  three  or  four  hours  after  milking  is  to 
be  referved  for  butter,  the  rich  milk  which  is  left  after 
that  cream  is  feparated,  being  ftill  perfectly  fweet,  may 
be  converted  into  cheefe  with  as  great  advantage  nearly 
as  the  newly-milked  milk  itfelf. 

But  as  it  is  not  probable  that  many  perlous  could  be 
found  who  would  be  willing  to  purchafe  the  very  fineft 
butter,  made  in  the  manner  above  pointed  out,  at  a 
price  that  wrnuld  be  fufficient  to  indemnify  the  farmer 
for  his  trouble  in  making  it,  thefe  hints  are  thrown  out 
merely  to  fliew  the  curious  in  what  way  butter  poffef- 
fing  this  fuperior  degree  of  excellence  may  be  obtained, 
if  they  chool’e  to  be  at  the  expence ;  but  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  market,  Dr  Anderfon  is  fatisfied,  from  experience 
and  attentive  obfervation,  that  if  in  general  about  the 
firft  drawn  half  of  the  milk  be  ieparated  at  each  milk¬ 
ing,  and  the  remainder  only  fet  up  for  producing  cream, 
and  if  that  milk  be  allow’ed  to  ftand  to  throw  up  the 
whole  of  its  cream  (even  till  it  begins  fenfibly  to  tafte 
fourifh),  and  that  cream  be  afterwards  carefully  mana¬ 
ged,  the  butter  thus  obtained  will  be  of  a  quality  great¬ 
ly  fuperior  to  what  can  ufually  be  procured  at  market, 
and  its  quality  not  confiderably  lefs  than  if  the  whole 
of  the  milk  had  been  treated  alike.  This,  therefore,  is 
the  praClice,  that  he  thinks  moft  likely  to  fuit  the  frugal 
farmer,  as  his  butter,  though  of  a  fuperior  quality, 
could  be  afforded  at  a  price  that  would  always  enfure  it 
6xo  a  rapid  fale. 

Dairy  de-  Our  author  now  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  proper- 
fcribed.  a  dairy.  The  milk-houfe  ought  to  be  cool  in 
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fummer  and  warm  in  winter  ;  fo  that  an  equal  tern-  Manag-e- 
perature  may  be  preferved  throughout  the  year.  Itmentofthe 
ought  alfo  to  be  dry,  fo  as  to  admit  of  being  kept  Dairy, 
fweet  and  clean  at  all  times.  A  feparate  building  *  1 
fhould  be  ereCted  for  the  purpofe,  near  a  cool  fpring 
or  running  water,  where  the  cows  may  have  eafy  ac- 
cefs  to  it,  and  where  it  is  not  liable  to  be  incommo¬ 
ded  by  ftagnant  water.  The  apartment  where  the 
milk  Hands  fhould  be  well  thatched,  have  thick  walls, 
and  a  ventilator  in  the  top  for  admitting  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air.  There  fhould  alfo  be  an  apartment  with 
a  fire-place  and  caldron,  for  the  purpofe  of  fealding 
and  cleaning  the  veffels.  The  doCtor  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  temperature  of  from  50  to  55  degrees  is  the  moll 
proper  for  feparating  the  cream  from  the  milk,  and  by 
proper  means  this  might  eafily  be  kept  up,  or  nearly 
fo,  both  fummer  and  winter. 

The  utenfils  of  the  dairy  lliould  be  all  made  of  wood,  \y00den 
in  preference  either  to  lead,  copper,  of  even  call  iron,  utenfils  pre- 
Thefe  metals  are  all  very  eafily  foluble  in  acids  ;  the  fo-  ferable  to 
lutions  of  the  two  firft  highly  poifonous  ;  and  though  the  other 
latter  is  innocent,  the  tafte  of  it  might  render  the  pro¬ 
ducts  highly  difagreeable. 

Butter,  though  ufed  at  prefent  as  food  in  moll  conn-  of 

tries  of  Europe,  was  not  known,  or  known  very  im-  |,utter; 
perfectly,  to  the  ancients.  This,  we  think,  is  com¬ 
pletely  proved  by  Profeffor  Beckmann  in  the  fccond  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  Hijlory  of  Inventions.  In  our  tranilation  of 
the  Hebrew  Scripture,  there  is  indeed  frequent  mention 
made  of  butter  at  very  early  periods  :  but,  as  the  Pro¬ 
feffor  well  oblerves,  the  greateft  mailers  of  biblical  cri- 
ticil’m  unanimoufly  agree,  that  the  word  fo  tranilated 
fignifies  milk  or  cream,  or  four  thick  milk,  and  cannot 
poilibly  mean  what  we  call  butter.  The  word  plainly 
alludes  to  fomething  liquid,  which  was  uled  for  wafhing 
the  feet,  which  was  drunk,  and  which  had  fometimes 
the  power  of  intoxicating ;  and  we  know  that  mares 
milk  may  be  fo  prepared  as  to  produce  the  fame  effeCt. 

See  Koumiss. 

The  oldcft  mention  of  butter,  the  Profeffor  thinks,  is 
in  tlie  account  of  the  Scythians  given  by  Herodotus 
(lib.  iv.  2.),  who  fays,  that  “  thefe  people  pour  the 
milk  of  their  mares  into  wooden  veffels,  caufe  it  to  be 
violently  llirred  or  fiiaken  by  their  blind  Haves,  and  fe¬ 
parate  the  part  which  arifes  to  the  furfacc,  as  they 
confider  it  as  more  valuable  and  delicious  than  what 
is  collected  below  it.”  That  this  fubftance  mull  have 
been  a  foft  kind  of  butter,  is  well  known  ;  and  Hip¬ 
pocrates  gives  a  fimilar  account  of  Scythian  butter, 
and  calls  it  wixi^iov,  which  Calen  tranllates  by  the 
word  /Sovltgo ».  The  poet  Anaxandrides,  who  lived 
foon  after  Hippocrates,  deferibing  the  marriage-feall 
of  fphicrates,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Cotys  king 
of  Thrace,  lays,  that  the  Thracians  ate  butter,  which 
the  Greeks  at  that  time  confidered  as  a  wonderful  kind 
of  food. 

Diofcorides  fays,  that  good  butter  was  prepared  from 
the  fattell  milk,  l’uch  as  that  of  Ihecp  or  goats,  by  {ba¬ 
king  it  in  a  veffcl  till  the  fat  was  feparated.  To  this 
butter  he  al’cribes  the  fame  effeCts,  when  ufed  external¬ 
ly,  as  thole  produced  by  our  butter  at  prefent  He 
adds  alfo,  and  he  is  the  firft  writer  who  makes  the  ob¬ 
fervation,  that  frefli  butter  might  be  melted  and  pour¬ 
ed  over  pulfe  and  vegetables  inftead  of  oil,  anil  that  it 
plight  be  employed  in  pallry  in  the  room  of  other  ‘at 

fubftanccs. 
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Manage-  fubftances.  A  kind  of  foot  likewife  was  at  that  time 
mcnt  of  the  prepared,  from  butter  for  external  application,  which 
Dairy.  lvns  ufet|  ;n  curing  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  other 
* "  diforders.  For  this  purpofe  the  butter  was  put  into  a 
lamp,  and  when  confumed,  the  lamp  was  again  filled  till 
the  defined  quantity  of  foot  was  collected  in  a  vettel 
placed  over  it. 

Galen,  who  diftinguiflies  and  confirms  in  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  manner  the  healing  virtues  of  butter,  exprefsly 
remarks,  that  cows  milk  produces  the  fatteft  butter ; 
that  butter  made  from  flieep’s  or  goat’s  milk  is  lefs  rich ; 
and  that  afl’es  milk  yields  the  pooreft.  He  exprefles 
his  aftonifliment,  therefore,  that  Diofcorides  lliould  fay 
that  butter  was  made  only  from  the  milk  of  llieep  and 
goats.  He  affures  us  that  he  had  feen  it  made  from 
cows  milk,  and  that  he  believes  it  had  thence  acquired 
its  name.  “  Butter  (fays  he)  may  be  very  properly 
employed  for  ointments  •,  and  when  leather  is  befmear- 
ed  with  it,  the  fame  purpofe  is  anfwered  as  when  it  is 
rubbed  over  with  oil.  In  cold  countries,  which  do  not 
produce  oil,  butter  is  ufed  in  the  baths ;  and  that  it  is 
a  real  fat,  mav  be  readily  perceived  by  its  catching  fire 
when  poured  over  burning  coals.”  W  hat  has  been 
here  faid  is  fufficient  to  fliew  that  butter  mult  have  been 
very  little  known  to  or  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  the  time  of  Galen,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond 
century. 

The  profeffor  having  collected,  in  chronological  or¬ 
der,  everv  thing  which  he  could  find  in  the  works  of 
the  ancients  refpecting  butter,  concludes,  that  it  is  not 
a  Grecian,  and  much  lefs  a  Roman  invention,  but  that 
the  Greeks  were  made  acquainted  with  it  by  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  the  Thracians,  and  the  Phrygians,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  by  the  people  of  Germany.  He  is  likewife  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that  when  thefe  two  polillied  nations 
had  learnt  the  art  of  making  it,  they  ufed  it  not  as 
food,  but  only  as  an  ointment,  or  fonietimes  as  a  medi¬ 
cine.  “  We  never  find  it  (fays  he)  mentioned  by  Ga¬ 
len  and  others  as  a  food,  though  they  have  l’poken  of  it 
as  applicable  to  other  purpol'es.  No  notice  is  taken  of 
k  by  Apicius  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  faid  of  it  in  that 
refpect  by  the  authors  who  treat  on  agriculture,  though 
they  have  given  us  verv  particular  information  concern¬ 
ing  milk,  cheele,  and  oil.” 

The  ancient  Chriftians  of  F.gypt  burnt  butter  in  their 
lamps  inftead  of  oil ;  and  in  the  Roman  churches,  it 
was  anciently  allowed,  during  Chrillmas  time,  to  burn 
butter  inftead  of  oil,  on  account  of  the  great  coniump- 
,  tion  of  it  otherwife. 

Qualities  of  Butter  is  the  fat,  oily,  and  inflammable  part  of  the 
butter.  milk.  This  kind  of  oil  is  naturally  diftributed  through 
all  the  fubftance  of  the  milk  in  very  fmall  particles, 
which  are  interpofed  betwixt  the  caieous  andlcrous  parts, 
amongft  which  it  is  fulpended  by  a  flight  adheiion,  but 
without  being  dillolved.  It  is  in  the  fame  Hate  in  which 
oil  is  in  emulfions :  hence  the  lame  whitenefs  ot  milk 
and  emulfions ;  and  hence,  by  reft,  the  oily  parts  fe- 
parate  from  both  thefe  liquors  to  the  furface,  and  form 
a  cream.  See  Kmulsion. 

When  butter  is  in  the  ftate  of  cream,  its  proper  oily 
parts  are  not  yet  fnfficiently  united  together  to  form  a 
homogeneous  mafs.  They  are  ftill  halt  feparated  by 
the  interpolition  of  a  pretty  large  quantity  ot  ierous 
and  cafeous  particles.  The  butter  is  completely  iorm- 
cd  by  prelhug  out  thefe  heterogeueous  parts  by  means 
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of  continued  percuflion.  It  then  becomes  an  uniform  Manage- 
folt  mafs.  ment  of  the 

I'relli  butter,  which  has  undergone  no  change,  has  Dail7- 
fcarcely  any  fine  11 ;  its  tafte  is  mild  and  agreeable,  it 
melts  with  a  weak  heat,  and  none  of  its  principles  are 
diiengagcd  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Thofe  pro¬ 
perties  prove,  that  the  oily  part  of  butter  is  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fat,  fixed,  and  mild  oils  obtained  from  many 
vegetable  fubftances  by  exprellion.  See  Oils. — The 
half  fluid  confiftence  of  butter,  as  of  moll  other  concrete 
oily  matters,  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  acid  united  with  the  oily  part ;  which  acid 
is  fo  well  combined,  that  it  is  not  perceptible  while  the 
butter  is  frefh,  and  has  undergone  no  change  ;  but  when 
it  grows  old,  and  undergoes  fome  degree  of  fermentation, 
then  the  acid  is  difengaged  more  and  more;  and  this  is 
the  caule  that  butter,  like  oils  of  the  fame  kind,  becomes- 
rancid  by  age. 

Butter  is  conftantly  ufed  in  food,  from  its  agreeable 
tafte;  but  to  he  wholefome,  it  mult  be  verv  frefh  and 
free  from  rancidity,  and  alfs  not  fried  or  burnt ;  other- 
wife  its  acrid  and  even  cauftic  acid,  being  difengaged, 
diiorders  digellion,  renders  it  difficult  and  painful,  ex¬ 
cites  acrid  empyreumatic  belchings,  and  introduces  much 
acrimony  into  the  blood.  Some  perl'ons  have  ftomaehs 
io  delicate,  that  they  are  even  affected  with  thefe  incon¬ 
veniences  by  frefli  butter  and  milk.  This  obfervution 
is  all'o  applicable  to  oil,  fat,  chocolate,  and  in  general 
to  all  oleaginous  matters. 

Dr  James  Anderlon,  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
gives  the  following  minute  directions  for  making  and 
preferving  butter.  The  creaming  diilies,  when  pro-  Ru]cs  fop 
perly  cleaned,  fweet,  and  cool,  ought  to  be  filled  with  making 
the  milk  as  loon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  having  butter, 
been  firft  carefully  ltraiued  through  a  cloth,  or  dole 
ftrainer  made  of  hair  or  wire  :  the  doctor  prefers  filver 
wire  to  every  other.  The  creaming  dilhes  ought  never 
to  exceed  three  inches  in  depth  ;  but  they  may  be  fo 
broad  as  to  contain  a  gallon  and  a  half;  when  filled 
they  ought  to  be  put  on  the  lhelves  of  the  milk-houle, 
and  remain  there  until  the  cream  be  fully  feparated. 

If  the  fineft  butter  be  intended,  the  milk  ought  not  to 
Hand  above  fix  or  eight  hours,  but  for  ordinary  butter 
it  may  Hand  12  hours  or  more;  yet  if  the  dairy  be 
very  large,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  cream  will  he  lepa- 
rated  in  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  for  making  the  belt 
butter.  It  is  then  to  be  taken  off  as  nicely  as  pollible 
by  a  fkimming  difti,  without  lifting  any  of  the  milk  ; 
and  immediately  after  put  into  a  veffel  by  itfdf,  until 
a  proper  quantity  for  churning  be  collected.  A  firm 
neat,  wooden  barrel  Items  well  adapted  for  this  purpofe, 
open  at  one  end,  and  having  a  lid  fitted  to  dole  it.  A 
cock  or  l’pigot  ought  to  he  fixed  near  the  bottom,  to 
draw  oft  any  thin  or  l'erous  part  which  may  drain  from 
the  cream  ;  the  infide  of  the  opening  lliould  he  covered 
with  a  hit  of  fine  filver  wire  gauze,  in  order  to  keep 
back  the  cream  while  the  i'cruin  is  allowed  to  pals ;  and 
the  barrel  lliould  be  inclined  a  little  on  its  fraud,  to  al¬ 
low  the  whole  to  run  oil.  ^ 

The  doctor  contradicts  the  opinion  that  verv  fine  Cream"* 
butter  cannot  be  obtained,  except  from  cream  t hat  isuuirht  to 
not  above  a  day  old.  On  the  contrary,  he  infills  thatbe 
it  is  only  in  verv  lew  cafes  that  even  tolerably  good  1 
butter  can  be  obtained  from  cream  that  is  not  above  Illuj  ;nlo 
one  day  old.  The  reparation  of  butter  from  cream  butter. 

only 
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Manage-  onty  takes  place  after  the  cream  has  attained  a  cer- 
ment  of  the  tain  degree  of  acidity.  If  it  be  agitated  before  that 
Dairy,  acidity  has  begun  to  take  place,  no  butter  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  agitation  muft  be  continued  till  the 
time  that  the  fournefs  is  produced  ;  after  which  the 
butter  begins  to  form.  “  In  fummer,  while  the  cli- 
mature  is  warm,  the  heating  may  be,  without  very 
much  difficulty,  continued  until  the  acidity  be  pro¬ 
duced,  fo  that  butter  may  be  got  :  but  in  this  cafe  the 
procefs  is  long  and  tedious  •,  and  the  butter  is  for  the 
moft  part  of  a  loft  confiftence,  and  tough  and  gluey  to 
the  touch.  If  this  procefs  be  attempted  during  the 
cold  weather  in  winter,  butter  can  fcarcely  be  in  any 
way  obtained,  unlefs  by  the  application  of  fome  great 
degree  of  heat,  which  fometimes  allifts  in  producing  a 
very  inferior  kind  of  butter,  white,  hard,  and  brittle, 
and  almoil  unfit  for  any  culinary  purpofe  whatever. 
The  judicious  farmer,  tliei'efore,  will  not  attempt  to 
imitate  this  pradice,  but  will  allow  his  cream  to  remain 
in  the  veffel  appropriated  for  keeping  it,  until  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  proper  degree  of  acidity.  There  is  no  rule 
for  determining  how  long  it  is  to  be  kept  ;  but  our  au¬ 
thor  is  of  opinion,  that  a  very  great  latitude  is  allowable 
in  this  cafe  :  and  that  if  no  ferous  matter  be  allowed  to 
lodge  among  the  cream,  it  may  be  kept  good  for  mak¬ 
ing  butter  a  great  many  weeks. 

The  churn  in  which  butter  is  made  likewife  admits 
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of  confiderable  diverfitv  ;  but  our  author  prefers  the 


old-fafhioned  upright  churn  to  all  others,  on  account 
of  its  being  more  eafily  cleaned.  The  labour,  when 
the  cream  is  properly  prepared,  he  thinks,  very  trifling. 
Much  greater  nicety,  he  fays,  is  required  in  the  pro¬ 
cefs  of  churning  than  molt  people  are  aware  of",  as 
a  few  liaity  and  irregular  ftrokes  will  render  butter  bad, 
which  otherwife  ■would  have  been  of  the  fineft  quality. 
After  the  procefs  is  over,  the  whole  ought  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  milk,  and  put  into  a  clean  dill),  the  in- 
fide  of  which,  if  made  of  wood,  ought  to  be  well  rub¬ 
bed  with  common  fait,  to  prevent  the  butter  from  ad¬ 
hering  to  it.  The  butter  fhould  be  preffed  and  worked 
with  a  flat  wooden  ladle  or  flamming  difli,  having  a 
fhort  handle,  fo  as  to  force  out  all  the  milk  that  was 
lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  mafs.  This  operation  re¬ 
quires  a  confiderable  degree  of  ftrength  as  well  as  dex¬ 
terity  j  but  our  author  condemns  the  beating  up  of  the 
butter  with  the  hand  as  “  an  indelicate  and  barbarous 
practice.”  in  like  manner  he  condemns  the  employ¬ 
ing  of  cold  water  in  this  operation,  to  wajh  the  butter 
as  it  is  called.  Thus,  he  fays,  the  quality  of  it  is  de- 
bal'ed  in  an  aftonifhing  degree.  If  it  is  too  foft,  it  may 
be  put  into  fmall  veflels,  and  thefe  allowed  to  lwim  in 
a  tub  of  cold  water  :  but  the  water  ought  never  to 
touch  the  butter.  The  beating  fhould  be  continued  till 
the  milk  be  thoroughly  feparated,  but  not  till  the  butter 
become  tough  and  gluey  ;  and  after  this  is  completely 
done,  it  is  next  to  be  falted.  The  veffel  into  which 
it  is  to  be  put  mull  be  well  feafoned  with  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  feveral  times  poured  into  it  :  the  infide  is  to  be 
rubbed  over  with  common  fait,  and  a  little  melted  but¬ 
ter  poured  into  the  cavity  between  the  bottom  and 
fides  fo  as  to  make  it  even  with  the  bottom  j  and  it  is 
then  fit  for  receiving  the  butter.  Inftead  of  common 

~  6lU  fait  alone,  the  dodor  recommends  the  following  com- 
Compofition  _  .  ’  m  .  ...  0 

for  preferv  pohtion.  “  lake  or  iugar  one  part,  ot  nitre  one  part, 
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ing  butter,  and  of  the  belt  Spanifh  great  fait,  two  parts.  Beat  the 


whole  into  a  fine  powder,  mix  them  well  together,  and  Manage- 
put  them  by  for  ule.  One  ounce  of  this  is  to  bementoftho 
thoroughly  mixed  with  a  pound  of  butter  as  loon  as  it ,  DaiO- 
is  fi’eed  from  the  milk,  and  then  immediately  put  into 
the  veffel  defigned  to  hold  it  \  after  which  it  mxxft  be 
preffed  fo  dole  as  to  leave  no  air-holes  ;  the  furface  is 
to  be  fmoothed  and  covei’ed  with  a  piece  of  linen,  and 
over  that  a  piece  of  wet  pai'chmeixt ;  or,  in  defect  of 
this  laft,  fine  linen  that  has  been  dipped  in  melted  but¬ 
ter,  exadly  fitted  to  the  edges  of  the  veffel  all  round, 
in  oi'der  to  exclude  the  air  as  much  as  pollible.  When 
quite  full,  the  calk  is  to  be  covei-ed  in  like  manner, 
and  a  little  melted  butter  put  round  the  edges,  in  order 
to  fill  up  efl’edually  every  cranny,  and  totally  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  air.  “  If  all  this  (fays  the  dodor)  he  care¬ 
fully  done,  the  butter  may  be  kept  perfedly  found  in 
this  climate  for  many  years.  How  many  yeai-s  I  can¬ 
not  tell  but  I  have  Icon  it  two  years  old,  and  in  evei'y 
reiped  as  fweet  and  found  as  when  only  a  month  old. 

It  dcl'ervcs  to  be  remarked,  that  butter  cured  in  this 
manner  does  not  taftc  well  till  it  has  flood  at  leafl  a 
fortnight  after  being  falted  ;  but  after  that  period  is 
elapfcd,  it  cats  with  a  rich  marrowy  talle  that  no  other 
butter  ever  acquii’es  ;  and  it  talles  lo  little  fait,  that 
a  perlbn  who  had  been  accullomed  to  eat  butter  cured 
xvitli  common  fait  only,  would  not  imagine  it  had  got 
one-fourth  part  of  the  fait  ncceffary  to  preferve  it.” 

Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  ftrong  brine  may  be  ufe- 
ful  to  pour  upon  the  furface  during  the  time  it  is  uling, 
in  order  the  more  effeduaily  to  preferve  it  from  the  air, 
and  to  avoid  rancidity.  ^ 

As  butter  contains  a  quantity  of  mucilaginous  mat-'p0  prepare 
ter,  much  more  putrefcible  than  the  pure  oily  pai't,  our  butter  for 
author  recommends  the  purifying  it  from  this  mucilage  fending  tc» 
by  melting  in  a  conical  veffel,  in  which  the  mucilage  ^”n  cl*w 
will  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  the  pui-e  oily  part  fwimming 
at  toj>.  This  will  be  ufeful  when  butter  is  to  be  lent  a 
long  voyage  to  warm  climates,  as  the  pule  part  xvill 
keep  much  better  than  when  mixed  with  the  other.  q 
He  propofes  another  method  of  preferving  butter,  viz.  prcfcrvci{ 
by  mixing  it  with  honey,  which  is  very  antifeptic,  and  by  honey, 
mixes  intimately  with  the  butter.  Thus  mixed,  it  cats 
very  plealantly,  and  may  perhaps  be  fuccefsfully  ufed 
with  a  medicinal  intention. 

In  England  no  butter  is  eftcemed  equal  to  that  which  Eppjng  j,ul. 
is  made  in  the  county  of  Effex,  well  known  by  the  ter. 
name  of  Epping  butter,  and  which  in  evciy  fcalon  of 
the  year  yields  at  London  a  much  higher  price  than  any  ' . 

otbei\  The  following  diredions  concerning  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  management  of  butter,  including  the  Epping 
method,  are  extraded  from  the  31I  volume  of  the  Bath 
Society  Papers. 

In  general  it  is  to  he  ohferved,  that  the  greater  the 
quantity  made  from  a  few  cows,  the  greater  will  be  the 
farmerls  profit  :  therefore  he  fhould  never  keep  any 
but  what  are  efteemed  good  milkers.  A  had  cow  will 
he  equally  expenfive  in  her  keep,  and  will  not  perhaps 
(by  the  butter  and  cheefe  that  is  made  from  her)  bring 
in  more  than  from  three  to  fix  pounds  a-year  ;  whereas 
a  good  one  will  bring  from  feven  to  ten  pounds  per  an¬ 
num  :  therefore  it  is  obvious  that  bad  cows  fhould  he 
parted  xvitli,  and  good  ones  purchafed  in  their  room. 

When  fuch  are  obtained,  a  good  fervant  fhould  be 
employed  to  milk  them  \  as  through  the  negled  and 
mifmanagement  of  fervants,  it  frequently  happens  that 

the 
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Manage-  the  heft  cows  are  fpoiled.  No  farmer  fhould  truft  en- 
nunt  of  the  tirely  to  fervants,  but  fometimes  fee  themfelves  that 
,  I):*irv'  .  their  cows  are  milked  clean  ;  for  if  any  milk  is  luffered 
to  remain  in  the  udder,  the  cow  will  daily  give  lefs,  till 
at  length  fhe  will  become  dry  before  the  proper  time, 
and  the  next  feafon  file  will  fcarce  give  milk  fufficient 
to  pay  for  her  keep. 

It  lometimes  happens  that  fome  of  a  cow’s  teats  may 
be  fcratchcd  or  wounded  fo  as  to  produce  foul  or  cor¬ 
rupted  milk  ;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  we  fhould  by  no 
means  mix  it  with  the  fwcet  milk,  but  give  it  to  the 
pigs  ;  and  that  which  is  conveyed  to  the  dairy-houfe 
lhould  remain  in  the  pail  till  it  is  nearly  cool,  before 
it  be  ftrained,  that  is,  if  the  weather  be  warm  ;  but 
in  frofty  weather,  it  fhould  be  immediately  ftrained, 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  boiling  water  may  ,be  mixed 
with  it,  which  will  caufe  it  to  produce  cream  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  the  more  fo  if  the  pans  or  vats  have  a  large 
furface. 

During  the  hot  fummer  months,  it  is  right  to  rife 
with  or  before  the  fun,  that  the  cream  may  be  fkim- 
med  from  the  milk  ere  the  dairy  becomes  warm  ;  nor 
lhould  the  milk,  at  that  feafon,  ftand  longer  in  the  vats, 
&c.  than  24  hours,  nor  be  fkimmed  in  the  evening  till 
after  funfet.  In  winter  milk  may  remain  unfkimmed 
for  36  or  48  hours.  The  cream  lhould  be  depolited  in 
a  deep  pan,  which  lhould  be  kept  during  the  fummer 
in  the  cooleft  part  of  the  dairy;  or  in  a  cool  cellar 
where  a  free  air  is  admitted,  which  is  ftill  better. 
Where  people  have  not  an  opportunity'  of  churning 
every  other  day,  they  lhould  Ihift  the  cream  daily  into 
clean  pans,  which  will  keep  it  cool,  but  they  fhould 
never  fail  to  churn  at  leaft  twice  in  the  week  in  hot 
weather ;  and  this  work  fhould  be  done  in  a  morning 
before  the  lun  appears,  taking  care  to  fix  the  churn 
where  there  is  a  free  draught  of  air.  If  a  pump  churn 
be  to  be  ufed,  it  may  be  plunged  a  foot  deep  into  a  tub 
of  cold  water,  and  fhould  remain  there  during  the  whole 
time  of  churning,  which  will  very  much  harden  the  but¬ 
ter.  A  ftrong  rancid  flavour  will  be  given  to  butter,  if 
we  churn  fo  near  the  fire  as  to  heat  the  wood  in  the 
winter  feafon. 

After  the  butter  is  churned,  if  fhould  be  immediate¬ 
ly  walhed  in  many  different  waters  till  it  is  perfectly 
cleanfed  from  the  milk  ;  but  here  it  mull  be  remarked, 
that  a  warm  hand  will  foften  it,  and  make  it  appear 
greafy,  lo  that  it  will  be  impoifible  to  obtain  the  beft 
price  for  it.  The  cheefemongers  life  two  pieces  of  wood 
for  their  butter  ;  and  if  thole  who  have  a  very  hot  hand 
were  to  have  luch,  they  might  work  the  butter  fo  as  to 
make  it  more  faleable. 

The  Epping  butter  is  made  up  for  market  in  long 
rolls,  weighing  a  pound  each  ;  in  the  county  of  Somer- 
fet,  they  difli  it  in  half  pounds  for  fale  ;  but  if  they 
forget  to  rub  ialt  round  the  infidc  of  the  dilli,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  work  it  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  hand- 
fome. 

Butter  will  require  and  endure  more  working  in 
winter  than  in  fummer  ;  but  it  is  remarked,  that  no 
perfon  whofe  hand  is  warm  by  nature  makes  good 
butter. 

Thofe  who  ufe  a  pump-chum  niuft  endeavour  to 
keep  a  regular  ftroke  ;  nor  fhould  they  admit  any  prr- 
lon  to  affift  them,  except  they  keep  nearly  the  lame 
ftroke:  for  if  they  churn  more  flowlv,  the  butter  will 
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in  the  winter  go  back,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  if  the  ftroke  Manage- 
be  more  quick  and  violent  in  the  fummer,  it  will  caufe  ment  of  the 
a  fermentation,  by  which  means  the  butter  will  imbibe  ,  Dairy-  t 
a  very  difagreeable  flavour. 

^  here  people  keep  many  cows,  a  barrel-churn  is 
to  be  preferred ;  but  if  this  be  not  kept  very  clean, 
the  bad  effects  will  be  difeovered  in  the  butter  ;  nor 
mull  we  forget  to  fhift  the  fituation  of  the  churn  when 
w'e  ufe  it,  as  the  feafons  alter,  fo  as  to  fix  it  in  a  warm 
place  in  winter,  and  where  there  is  a  free  air  in  fum¬ 
mer. 

In  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  they  colour  their  but¬ 
ter  in  winter,  but  this  adds  nothing  to  its  goodnefs  ; 
and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  farmers  in  or  near  Epping 
ule  any  colour  ;  but  when  they  do,  it  is  very  innocent. 

They  procure  fome  found  carrots,  whofe  juice  they  ex- 
prefs  through  a  fieve,  and  mix  with  the  cream  when  it 
enters  the  churn,  which  makes  it  appear  like  May  but¬ 
ter  ;  nor  do  they  at  any  time  ufe  much  fait,  though  a 
little  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

As  they  make  in  that  county  but  very  little  cheefe, 
lo  of  courfe  very  little  whey  butter  is  made  ;  nor  indeed 
fhould  any  perfon  make  it,  except  for  prefent  ufe,  as  it 
will  not  keep  good  niore  than  twTo  days ;  and  the 
whey  will  turn  to  better  account  to  fatten  pigs  with. 

Nothing  feeds  thefe  falter,  nor  will  anv  thing  make 
them  fo  delicately  W'hite  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  no  good  bacon  can  be  made  from  pigs 
thus  fatted.  Y\  here  much  butter  is  made,  good  cheefe 
for  fervants  may  be  obtained  from  fkimmed  milk,  and 
the  whey  will  afterwards  do  for  ftore  pigs. 

The  foregoing  rules  will  fuffice  for  making  good  Weft  of 
butter  in  any  country  ;  but  as  fome  people  are  partial  England 
to  the  weft  countrv  method,  it  lhall  be  deferibed  asmo??ot 
briefly  as  poffible.  '  ££* 

In  the  firft  place,  they  depofite  their  milk  in  earthen 
pans  in  their  dairy-houfe,  and  (after  they  have  flood 
twelve  hours  in  the  fummer,  and  double  that  fpacc  in 
the  winter)  they  remove  them  to  ftoves  made  for  that 
purpofe,  which  ftoves  are  filled  with  hot  embers-;  on 
thefe  they  remain  till  bubbles  rife,  and  the  cream  changes 
its  colour  ;  it  is  then  deemed  heated  enough,  and  this 
they  call  fealded  cream  ;  it  is  afterwards  removed  ftea- 
dily  to  the  dairy,  where  it  remains  1  2  hours  more,  and 
is  then  fkimmed  from  the  milk,  and  put  into  a  tub  or 
churn  :  if  it  be  put  into  a  tub,  it  is  beat  well  with  the 
band,  and  thus  they  obtain  butter ;  but  a  cleanlier  way 
is  to  make  ufe  of  a  churn.  Some  fcald  it  over  the  fire, 
but  then  the  fmoke  is  apt  to  affeift  it ;  and  in  either  cafe, 
if  the  pans  touch  the  fire,  they  will  crack  or  fly,  and  the 
milk  and  cream  will  be  wafted.  62^ 

The  Cambridgefhire  lalt  butter  is  held  in  the  higheft  Camhridge- 
eftcem,  and  is  made  nearly  after  the  fame  method  as  'hue  butter 
the  Epping  ;  and  by  wafliing  and  working  the  fait 
from  it,  the  cheefemongers  in  London  often  fell  it  at  a 
high  price  for  frefli  butter.  They  depofite  it  when 
made  into  wooden  tubs  or  firkins,  which  they  ex  pole  to 
the  air  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  often  walli  them  ; 
but  a  readier  way  is  to  feafon  them  with  unflaked  lime, 
or  a  large  quantity  of  fait  and  water  well  boiled  will 
do  ;  with  this  they  niuft  be  ferubbed  feveral  times,  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  cold  water,  where  they  Humid 
remain  three  or  four  days,  or  till  they  are  wanted  ; 
then  thev  lhould  be  ferubbed  as  before,  and  well  rinfed 
with  cold  water ;  but  before  they  receive  the  butter, 

care 
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Manage-  care  mull  be  taken  to  rub  every  part  of  the  firkin  with 
went  of  the  fait :  then,  if  the  butter  be  properly  made,  and  per- 
,  1>a*ry'  fedtly  fweet,  it  may  be  gently  preffed  into  the  firkin  ; 

but  it  mutt  be  well  falted  when  it  is  made  up,  and  the 
fait  fhould  be  equally  diftributed  through  the  whole 
mats,  and  a  good  handful  of  fait  muft  be  fpread  on  the 
top  of  the  firkin  before  it  is  heated,  after  which  the 
624  head  fhould  be  immediately  put  on. 

Yorkshire  They  purfue  nearly  the  fame  method  in  Suffolk  and 
^litt  ^  orkfhire  5  nor  is  the  butter  that  is  made  in  thefe  coun¬ 

ties  much  inferior  to  that  made  in  Cambridgefliiie  }  in¬ 
deed  it  is  often  fold  in  London  for  Cambridge  butter  : 
and  no  people  make  more  butter  from  their  cows  than 
the  T  orkihire  farmers  do,  which  is  certainly  owing  to 
the  care  they  take  of  their  cows  in  the  winter  •,  as  at 
that  fealon  they  houfe  them  all,  feed  them  with  good 
hay,  and  never  fuft’er  them  to  go  out  (except  to  water) 
but  when  the  weather  is  very  ferene  5  and  when  their 
cows  calve,  they  give  them  comfortable  malt  melbcs 
for  two  or  three  days  after ;  but  thefe  cows  never  an- 
fwer  if  they  are  removed  to  other  counties,  except  the 
fame  care  and  attendance  be  given  them,  and  then 
none  anfwer  better. 

Land  whereon  cows  feed  does  very  often  affecl  the 
butter.  If  wild  garlick,  charlock,  or  May-weed,  be 
found  in  a  pafture  ground,  cows  fhould  not  feed  therein 
till  after  they  have  been  mown,  when  fuel)  pernicious 
plants  will  appear  no  more  till  the  following  fpring  •,  but 
thole  cows  that  give  milk  muft  not  partake  of  the  hay 
made  therefrom,  as  that  will  alfo  diffufe  its  bad  quali¬ 
ties. 

Great  part  of  the  Epping  butter  is  made  from  cows 
that  feed  during  the  fummer  months  in  Epping  Foreft, 
where  the  leaves  and  flirubby  plants  contribute  greatly 
to  the  flavour  of  the  butter.  The  mountains  of  Wales, 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  all  the  moors,  commons, 
and  heaths  in  England,  produce  excellent  butter  where 
it  is  properly  managed  ;  and  though  not  equal  in  quan¬ 
tity,  yet  far  luperior  in  quality  to  that  which  is  produced 
from  the  richeft  meadows  •,  and  the  land  is  often  blamed 
when  the  butter  is  bad  through  mifmanagement,  llut- 
tilhnefs,  or  inattention. 

Turnips  and  rape  affect  milk  and  butter,  but  brewers 
grains  are  fweet  and  wholefome  food,  and  will  make 
cows  give  abundance  of  milk  ;  yet  the  cream  thereon 
will  be  thin,  except  good  hav  be  given  at  the  fame 
time,  after  every  mcai  of  grains.  Coleworts  and  cab¬ 
bages  are  alfo  excellent  foods  ;  and  if  thefe  and  favoys 
were  cultivated  for  this  purpole,  the  farmers  in  general 
would  find  their  account  in  it. 

Cows  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  drink  improper  wa¬ 
ter  •,  ftagnated  pools,  water  wherein  frogs,  &c.  fpawn, 
common  i’ewers,  and  ponds  that  receive  the  drainings  of 
g2j  ftables,  are  improper. 

Frauds  in  Divers  abufes  are  committed  in  the  packing  and  falt- 
'hefaleof  ing  of  butter,  to  increafe  its  bulk  and  weight,  againft 
which  we  have  a  ftatute  exprefs.  Tots  are  frequently 
laid  with  good  butter  for  a  little  depth  at  the  top,  and 
with  bad  at  the  bottom  ;  fometimes  the  butter  is  fet  in 
rolls,  only  touching  at  top,  and  Handing  hollow  at  bot¬ 
tom.  To  prevent  thefe  cheats,  the  fadtors  at  Utoxeter 
keep  a  furveyor,  who,  in  cafe  of  fulpicion,  tries  the 
pots  with  an  iron  inftrument  called  a  butter-bore ,  made 
like  a  cheefe-tafter,  to  be  ftuck  in  obliquely  to  the  bot¬ 
tom. 


Pra&ice, 

In  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xvii.  the  following  Manage- 
rnode  of  preventing  butter  and  cream  from  receiving  ament  of  the 
taint  from  the  cows  feeding  on  cabbages  and  turnips  is  ,  Dairy- 
ftated  by  J.  Jones,  Efq.  of  Bolas-heath,  Newport,  Shrop-  ^ 
fhire.  “  I  find  by  experience  (fays  he),  that  a  fmalljjow  butter 
bit  of  faltpetre,  powdered  and  put  into  the  milk-pan,  may  be 
with  the  new  milk,  does  effectually  prevent  the  cream  kept  un- 
and  butter  from  being  tainted,  although  the  cows  be taiuted 
fed  on  the  refufe  leaves  of  cabbages  and  turnips.  In  an(j  turnioj. 
the  beginning  of  this  laft  winter,  my  men  were  very 
careful  in  not  giving  to  the  cows  any  outlide  or  decayed 
leaves  of  the  cabbages  or  turnips ;  yet  the  cream  and 
butter  were  fadly  tainted:  but  as  foon  as  the  maid  ufed 
the  faltpetre,  all  the  taint  was  done  away  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  no  care  was  taken  in  feeding  the  cows,  for  they 
had  cabbages  and  turnips  in  all  Hates.  Our  milk-pans 
hold  about  nine  pints  of  milk.”  6 17 

The  trade  in  butter  is  very  confiderable.  Some  com-  Extent  of 
pute  50,000  tons  annually  confumed  in  London.  It  is  j^^UUer 
chiefly  made  within  40  miles  round  the  city.  Fifty 
thoufand  firkins  are  laid  to  be  fent  yearly  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Suffolk  alone  ;  each  firkin  containing  yfilbs. 

Utoxeter,  in  Staftordibire,  is  a  market  famous  for  good 
butter,  infomuch,  that  the  London  merchants  have  efta- 
blillied  a  factory  there  for  that  article.  It  is  bought  by 
•the  pot,  of  a  long  cylindrical  form,  weighing  14  lbs.  <j,g 

’l’lie  other  grand  objedl  of  the  dairy  is  cheefe-mak-  Clieefe  do¬ 
ing.  Cheefe  is  the  curd  of  milk,  precipitated  or  fepa-  feribed. 
rated  from  the  whey  by  an  acid.  Clieefe  differs  in 
quality  according  as  it  is  made  from  new  or  fkimmed 
milk,  from  the  curd  which  leparates  fpontaneoully  upon 
Handing,  or  that  which  is  more  fpeedily  produced  by 
■the  addition  of  runnet.  Cream  alfo  affords  a  kind  of 
clieefe,  but  quite  fat  and  butyraceous,  and  which  does 
not  keep  long.  Analyzed  chemically,  cheefe  appears 
to  partake  much  more  of  an  animal  nature  than. butter, 
or  the  milk  from  which  it  was  made.  It  is  inl’oluble  in 
every  liquid  except  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  cauftic  alkaline 
ley.  Shaved  thin,  and  properly  treated  with  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  it  forms  a  very  ftrong  cement  if  mixed  with  quick¬ 
lime  *.  When  prepared  with  the  hot  water,  it  is  re- *See  Re¬ 
commended  in  the  Swedifh  Memoirs  to  be  ufed  by mcnt- 
anglers  as  a  bait.  It  may  be  made  into  any  form,  is 
not  foftened  by  the  cold  water,  and  the  fillies  ure  fond 
of  it.  As  a  food,  phyficians  condemn  the  too  free  ule 
of  cheefe.  When  new,  it  is  extremely  difficult  of  di- 
geftion ;  when  old,  it  becomes  acrid  and  hot ;  and, 
from  Dr  Percival’s  experiments,  is  evidently  of  a  fep- 
tic  nature.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  old  cheefe  di- 
gefts  every  thing,  yet  is  left  undigefted  itfelf ;  but  this 
is  without  any  lolid  foundation.  ’Cheefe  made  from  the 
milk  ot  Ilicep  digefts  fiooner  than  that  from  the  milk  of 
coivs,  but  is  lei's  nouriihing  ;  that  from  the  milk  of 
goats  digefts  fooner  than  either,  but  is  alfo  the  leaft  nou¬ 
riihing.  In  general,  it  is  a  kind  of  food  fit  only  for 
the  laborious,  or  thofe  whole  organs  of  digeftion  arc 
ftrong. 

Every  country  has  places  noted  for  this  commodity  : 
thus  Chefter  and  Gloucefter  cheefe  are  famous  in  Eng¬ 
land  j  and  the  Tarmefan  cheefe  is  in  no  lefs  repute 
abroad,  efpecially  in  France.  This  fort  of  cheefe  is 
entirely  made  of  fweet  cow-milk :  but  at  Rochefort  in 
Languedoc,  they  make  it  of  ewes  milk  j  and  in  other 
places  it  is  uiual  to  add  goat  or  ewes  milk  in  a  certain 
proportion  to  that  of  the  cow.  There  is  likewife  a 

kind 
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Part  II!.  AGRICULTURE. 

Manage-  kind  of  medicated  clieefe  made  by  intimately 


mixing 

tuent  of  the  the  exprelfed  juice  of  certain  herbs,  as  fage,  baum, 
,  Pairy-  mint,  &c.  with  the  curd  before  it  is  faftiioned  into  a 

v  cheefe.  The  Laplanders  make  a  l’ort  of  cheefe  of  the 

milk  of  their  rein-deer  ;  which  is  not  only  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  them  as  food,  but  on  many  other  occalions.  It 
is  a  very  common  thing  in  thefe  climates  to  have  a 
limb  numbed  and  frozen  with  the  cold  :  their  remedy 
for  this  is  the  heating  an  iron  red  hot,  and  thrufting  it 
through  the  middle  of  one  of  thefe  cheefes  ;  they  catch 
what  drops  out,  and  with  this  anoint  the  limb,  which 
loon  recovers.  They  are  fubject  alfo  to  coughs  and 
difeafes  of  the  lungs,  and  thefe  they  cure  by  the  fame 
fort  of  medicine  :  they  boil  a  large  quantity  of  the 
cheefe  in  the  frefh  deer’s  milk,  and  drink. the  decoc¬ 
tion  in  large  draughts  warm  feveral  times  a-dav.  They 
make  a  lets  ftrong  decoction  of  the  fame  kind  alfo, 
which  they  life  as  their  common  drink,  for  three  or 
four  days  together,  at  feveral  times  of  the  year.  They 
do  this  to  prevent  the  mifebiefs  they  are  liable  to  from 
their  water,  which  is  othcrwile  their  conitant  drink,  and 


tions  can  be  given,  farther  than  that  the  utmoft  care  j\iailage 
muft  be  taken  that  it  have  no  putrid  tendency,  nor  ment  ot' the. 
any  rancidity  from  too  great  heat  in  drying.  The  Dairy, 
only  rule  that  can  be  given  for  its  preparation  is  to  1  v  * 
take  out  the  maw  of  a  calf  which  has  fed  entirely  upon0f  ^ 
milk  ;  and  if  it  is  cold,  i'will  it  a  little  in  water  ;  nib  it  in  Annuiet. 
well  with  fait ;  then  fill  it  with  the  fame,  and  after¬ 
wards  cover  it.  Some  cut  them  open  and  fpread  them 
in  fait,  putting  them  in  layers  above  one  another,  let¬ 
ting  them  continue  in  the  brine  they  produce,  lome- 
times  ftirrmg  or  turning  them  for  four,  lix,  or  nine 
months  ;  after  which  they  are  opened  to  dry,  11  retch¬ 
ed  out  upon  flicks  or  fplmts.  They  may  be  ufed  im¬ 
mediately  after  being  dried,  though  it  is  reckoned  bell: 
to  keep  them  till  they  be  a  year  old  before  they  are 
uled.  The  heft  method  of  making  the  runnet  from 
the  fkins,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  following  : 

“  Take  pure  ipring  Water,  in  quantity  proportioned 
to  the  runnet  you  intend  to  make ;  it  is  thought  bell 
by  fome  two  fkins  to  a  gallon  of  water-,  boil  the  wa¬ 
ter,  which  makes  it  fofter  or  more  pure  :  make  it 
with  la  It  into  brine  that  will  lwim  an  egg :  then  let  it 
Hand  till  the  heat  is  gone  off  to  about  the  heat  of 
blood-warm ;  then  put  your  maw-fkin  in 
the  former  I  fliould 

after 

which  it  will  be  fit  for  ul'e.  Such  quantity  as  is 
judged  neceffary  muft  then  be  put  into  the  milk; 
about  a  tea-cupful  being  neceffary  for  ten  cows  milk  ; 
though  in  this  refpeCt  very  particular  directions  cannot 
be  given.” 

In  the  Bath  Papers  Mr  Hazard  gives  the  follow--  Mr  Ha- 
ing  receipt  for  making  runnet:  “  When  the  maw-fkinzard  s  re- 
is  well  prepared  and  lit  for  the  purpofe,  three  pints  orcc’Pl  ^ 
two  quarts  of  loft  water,  clean  and  fweet,  fhould  beruimct' 
mixed  with  fait,  wherein  Ihould  be  put  fweet  brier, 
rofe  leaves  and  flowers,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace, 
and  in  fhoit  almoil  every  fort  of  lpice  and  aromatic 
that  can  be  procured ;  and  if  thefe  are  put  into  two 
quarts  of  water,  they  mull  boil  gently  till  the  liquor 
is  reduced  to  three  pints,  and  care  fhould  be  taken  that 
this  liquid  is  not  lmoked ;  it  fliould  be  llrained  clear 
from  the  fpices,  & c. ;  and  when  found  not  to  be  warmer 
than  milk  from  the  cow,  it  fliould  be  poured  upon 
the  veil  or  maw  ;  a  lemon  may  then  be  fliced  into  it, 
when  it  may  remain  a  day  or  two ;  after  which  it  fliould 
he  llrained  again  and  put  into  a  bottle,  where,  if  well 
corked,  it  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months  or  more  ; 
it  will  fmell  like  a  perfume,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  it 
will  turn  the  milk,  and  give  the  cheefe  a  pleating  fla¬ 
vour.”  He  adds,  that  if  the  veil  or  maw  he  falted  and 
dried  for  a  week  or  two  near  the  fire,  it  will  do  for  the 
purpofe  again  almoil  as  well  as  before. 

In  the  making  of  cheefe,  luppofing  the  runnet  to  ParuciiUrK 
be  of  a  good  quality,  the  fallowing  particulars  muft  to  be  ob- 
bc  oblerved :  i.  The  proper  degree  of  heat.  This  *crred  i» 
ought  to  lie  what  is  called  milk-warm ,  or,  “  a  few  °* 

degrees  removed  from  coolnefs,”  according  to  Mr 
Twamley ;  conliderably  below  the  heat  of  milk  taken 
from  the  cow.  If  too  hot,  it  may  be  reduced  to  a 
proper  temperature  by  cold  water,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned.  2.  The  time  allowed  for  the  runnet  to  take 
effeCt.  This,  our  author  obferves,  ought  never  to  b» 
lefs  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  proccts  may  he  ac¬ 
celerated,  particularly'by  putting  fall  to  the  milk  be- 
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is  not  good. 


In  making  cheefe  the  fame  precaution  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  as  with  regard  to  butter,  viz.  the  milk  ought 
not  to  he  agitated  by  carrying  to  any  diftance  ;  nor 
ought  the  cows  to  he  violently  driven  before  they 
are  milked,  which  reduces  the  milk  almoil  to  the  fame 
ftate  as  it  agitated  in  a  barrel  or  churn.  To  this 
caufe  Mr  Twamley,  who  has  written  a  treatife  upon 
dairy  management,  attributes  the  great  difficulty  fome- 
times  met  with  in  making  the  milk  coagulate ;  four 
or  five  hours  being  fometimes  neceffary  inilead  of  one 
(the  ufual  time  employed)  ;  and  even  after  all,  the 
curd  will  be  of  fuch  a  loft  nature,  that  the  cheefe  will 
fwell,  puff  up,  and  rent  in  innumerable  places,  without 
ever  coming  to  that  folid  confiftence  which  it  ought 
to  have.  As  this  frequently  happens  in  confcquence 
of  heat,  Mr  Twamley  advifes  to  mix  a  little  cold 
fpring  water  with  the  milk.  It  is  a  bad  praCtice  to 
put  in  more  runnet  w  hen  the  curd  appears  difficult  to  be 
formed,  for  this,  after  having  once  formed  the  curd 
by  the  ufe  of  a  certain  quantity,  will  diffolve  it  again 
<5-0  by  the  addition  of  more. 

Central  de-  The  moft  common  defeCts  of  cheefe  are  its  appear- 


fe'cts  of 
cheefe. 


ing  when  cut  full  of  fmall  holes  called  ryes;  its  puffing 
up,  cracking,  and  pouring  out  quantities  of  thin  ferous 
liquor  ;  becoming  afterwards  rotten  and  full  of  mag¬ 
gots  in  thofe  places  from  which  the  liquor  iffued.  All 
this,  according  to  our  author,  proceeds  from  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  fubllance  called  by  him  Jlip  curd,  a  kind  of 
half  coagulant,  incapable  of  a  thorough  union  with  the 
true  curd,  and  which  when  broken  into  very  fmall  hits 
produces  eyes  ;  but  if  in  larger  pieces,  occafions  thofe 
rents  and  cracks  in  the  cheefe  already  mentioned  ;  for 
though  this  kind  of  curd  retains  its  coagulated  nature 
for  fome  time,  it  always  looner  or  later  diffolvcs  into 
a  ferous  liquid.  This  kind  of  curd  may  be  produced, 
1.  By  ufing  the  milk  too  hot.  2.  Bv  bad  runnet. 
3.  By  not  allowing  the  curd  a  proper  time  to  form. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  remedied  by  the  ufe  of  cold  water, 
which  our  author  fays  is  fo  far  from  being  detrimental 
to  the  quality  of  the  cheefe,  that  it  really  promotes 
the  action  of  the  runnet  upon  the  milk.  The  fccond, 
viz.  a  knowledge  of  good  from  bad  runnet,  can  only 
be  acquired  by  long  practice,  and  no  particular  dircc- 
Vox..  I.  Part  H. 


then  put  vour  maw-ik.m  in,  either  cut 
in  pieces  or  whole ;  the  former  I  fliould  imagine  heft 
or  moft  convenient  ;  letting  it  fteep  24  hours, 
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ment  of  the  handfuls  to  ten  or  twelve  cows 
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A  G  R  I  C  U 

Mr  Twamley  advifes  two 
milk ;  but  he  allures 
that  no  bad  confequence  can  follow  from  the  curd 
being  formed  ever  fo  foon  :  as  it  then  only  becomes 
more  folid  and  fit  for  making  cheefe  of  a  proper  qua¬ 
lity.  3.  To  prevent  any  difficulty  in  feparating  the 
curd  from  the  whey,  prepare  a  long  cheefe-knife  front 
lath  ;  one  edge  being  ffiarpened  to  cut  the  curd  acrofis 
from  top  to  bottom  in  the  tub,  croffing  it  with  lines 
checkerwife :  by  which  means  the  whey  riles  through 
the  vacancies  made  by  the  knife,  and  the  curd  finks 
with  much  more  eafe.  A  fieve  has  been  uled  with 
fuccefs,  in  order  to  feparate  the  whey  perfectly  front 
the  curd.  4.  Having  got  the  curd  all  firm  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tub,  take  the  whey  front  it ;  let  it  ftand  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  drain  before  you  put  it  into 
the  vat  to  break  it.  If  any  bits  of  flip  curd  fwint 
among  the  whey,  pour  it  all  oil’  together  rather  than 
put  it  among  the  cheefe,  for  the  reai'ons  already  given. 
Some  dairy-women  allow  the  curd  to  Hand  for  two 
hours  ;  by  which  time  it  is  become  of  io  firm  a  nature 
that  no  breaking  is  neceffary  :  they  have  only  to  cut  it 
in  llices,  put  it  into  the  vat,  and  work  it  well  by 
lqueezing  thoroughly  to  make  it  fit  dole  ;  then  put 
it  into  the  prefs.  Our  author,  however,  approves 
more  of  the  method  of  breaking  the  curd,  as  lefs  apt 
to  make  the  cheefe  hard  and  horny.  5.  Y\  hen  the 
whey  is  of  a  white  colour,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the 
curd  has  not  fubfided  :  but  if  the  method  juft  now  laid 
down  be  followed,  the  whey  will  always  be  of  a  green 
colour ;  indeed  this  colour  of  the  whey  is  always  a 
certain  criterion  of  the  curd  having  been  properly 
managed.  6.  The  beft  method  of  preventing  cheefe 
from  heaving,  is  to  avoid  making  the  runnet  too  ftrong  ; 
to  take  care  that  it  be  clean,  and  not  tainted  •,  to  be 
certain  that  the  curd  is  fully  come,  and  not  to  ftir  it 
before  the  air  lias  had  time  to  cfcape  ;  a  quantity  of 
air  being  always  difeharged  in  this  as  in  many  other 
chemical  procelles.  7.  Cheefe  is  very  apt  to  lplit  in 
confequence  of  being  “  falted  within,”  efpecially 
when  the  vat  is  about  half  filled.  In  this  cafe  the 
curd,  though  feparated  only  in  a  imall  degree  by  the 
fait,  never  clofes  or  pins  as  it  ought  to  do.  Mr  Twam¬ 
ley  prefers  falting  in  the  milk  greatly  to  this  method. 
8.  Dry  cracks  in  cheefe  are  generally  produced  by 
keeping  curd  from  one  meal  to  another,  and  let¬ 
ting  the  fil'd  become  too  ftiff  and  hard  before  it  is 
mixed  with  the  other.  9.  Curdly  or  wrinkle-coated 
cheefe  is  caufed  by  four  milk.  Cheefe  made  of  cold 
milk  is  apt  to  be  hard,  or  to  break  and  fly  before  the 
knife.  10.  Such  coated  cheefe  is  caufed  by  being 
made  too  cold,  as  cheefe  that  is  made  in  winter  or  late 
in  autumn  is  apt  to  be,  unlefs  laid  in  a  warm  room  after 
it  is  made. 

Cheefe  is  of  very  different  quality,  according  to  the 
milk  from  which  it  is  made :  Thus,  in  Gloucefterlhirc, 
what  is  called  the  feeond  or  two-meal  cheefe,  is  made 
from  one  meal  of  new  milk  and  one  of  fkimmed  or  old 
milk,  having  the  cream  taken  away.  Skimmed  cheefe, 
or  fli  t-milk  cheefe,  is  made  entirely  from  fkimmed  milk, 
the  cream  having  been  taken  off  to  make  butter.  It 
goes  by  the  name  of  Suffolk  chcefe ,  and  is  much  ufed 
at  fea  ;  being  lefs  liable  to  be  attested  by  the  heat  of 
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Pra&ice. 


tv  of  it,  which  our  author  fuppofes  to  arile  chiefly  Manage- 
from  <>reatcr  care  being  taken  111  iome  places  than  in  ment  of  tliq 
others.  .  Dauy'  . 

Slip-coat  or  foft  cheefe  is  made  entirely  of  flip-curd, 
and  aiffolves  into  a  kind  of  creamy  liquor -,  which  is  a 
demonllration  of  the  nature  of  this  curd,  as  already 
mentioned.  It  is  commonly  computed,  that  as  much 
milk  is  required  to  make  one  pound  of  butter  as  two 
of  cheefe  ;  and  even  more  where  the  land  is  poor,  and 
the  padures  afford  but  little  cream.  <j-- 


war  ••  climates  than  the  other  kinds.  A  great  deal 


of  difference,  however,  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  quali- 


Bcjl  methods  of  making  cheefe  in  England.  The  dou-  Double 
ble  Gloucefteris  a  cheefe  that  pleafes  almoft  every  palate.  Gloucefter- 
The  beft  of  this  kind  is  made  from  new,  or  (as  it  is  cal¬ 
led  in  that  and'  the  adjoining  counties)  covered  milk. 

An  inferior  fort  is  made  from  what  is  called  half-covered 
milk;  though  when  any  of  thel’e  cheefes  turn  out  to 
be  good,  people  are  deceived,  and  often  purebafe  them 
for  the  beft  covered  milk  cheefe  :  but  farmers  who  are 
lioneft  have  them  damped  with  a  piece  of  wood  made 
in  the  lliape  of  a  heart,  fo  that  any  perfon  may  know 
them. 

It  will  be  every  farmer’s  filtered  (if  he  has  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  cows)  to  make  a  large  cheefe  from  one 
meal’s  milk.  This,  when  brought  in  warm,  will  be 
ealily  changed  or  turned  with  the  runnet ;  but  if  the 
morning  or  night’s  milk  be  to  be  mixed  with  that 

which  is  freffi  from  the  cow,  it  will  be  a  longer  time 

before  it  turns,  nor  will  it  change  fometimes  without 
being  heated  over  the  fire,  by  which  it  often  gets  duft 
or  foot,  or  l'nioke,  which  will  give  the  cheefe  a  very 
difagreeable  flavour. 

When  the  milk  is  turned,  the  whey  ffiould  be  care¬ 
fully  drained  from  the  curd.  The  curd  ffiould  be  bro¬ 
ken  l'mall  with  the  hands  ;  and  when  it  is  equally  bro¬ 
ken,  it  mud  be  put  by  a  little  at  a  time  into  the  vat, 
carefully  breaking  it  as  it  is  put  in.  The  vat  ffiould 
be  filled  an  inch  or  more  above  the  brim,  that  when 

the  whey  is  preffed  out,  it  may  not  11 1  rink  below  the 

brim  ;  if  it  does,  the  cheefe  will  be  worth  very  little. 

But  llrft,  before  the  curd  is  put  in,  a  cheefe-cloth  or 
drainer,  ffiould  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat :  and 
this  ffiould  be  fo  large,  that  when  the  vat  is  filled  with 
the  curd,  the  ends  of  the  cloth  may  turn  again  over 
the  top  of  it.  When  this  is  done,  it  ffiould  be  taken  to 
the  prefs,  and  there  remain  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours, 
when  it  ffiould  be  turned  and  have  a  clean  cloth  put 
under  it  and  turned  over  as  before.  It  mud  then  be 
preffed  again,  and  remain  in  the  prefs  iix  or  eight 
hours  ',  when  it  ffiould  again  be  turned  and  rubbed  on 
each  fide  with  fait.  After  this  it  mud  be  preffed  again 
for  the  fpace  of  1 2  or  14  hours  more;  when,  if  any 
of  the  edges  projedt,  they  ffiould  be  pared  off:  it  may 
then  be  put  on  a  dry  board,  where  it  ffiould  be  regu¬ 
larly  turned  every  day.  It  is  a  good  way  to  have  three 
or  four  holes  bored  round  the  lower  part  of  the  vat,  that 
the  whey  may  drain  fo  perfedlly  from  the  cheefe  as  not 
the  lead  particle  of  it  may  remain. 

The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  people  of  Clouceftcr- 
ffiire  and  the  neighbouring  counties  is,  that  the  cheefes 
will  fpoil  if  they  do  not  ferape  and  waffi  them  when 
they  are  found  to  be  mouldy.  But  others  think  that 
fullering  the  mould  to  remain  mellows  them,  provided 
they  are  turned  every  day.  Tbofe,  however,  who  will 
have  the  mould  ofl,  ffiould  caufe  it  to  he  removed 
with  a  clean  dry  flannel,  as  the  Avalfiing  the  cheefes 

is 
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Manage-  only  a  means  of  making  the  mould  (which  is  a 
tocut  of  the  fpecies  of  fungus  rooted  in  the  coat)  grow  again  im- 
,  DajO'  mediately. 

Some  people  fcald  the  curd  :  but  this  is  a  bad  and 
mercenary  practice  ;  it  robs  the  cheefe  of  its  fatnefs, 
and  can  only  be  done  with  a  view  to  raife  a  greater 
quantity  of  whey  butter,  or  to  bring  the  eheefes  for¬ 
ward  for  fale,  by  making  them  appear  older  than  they 
really  are. 

As  molt  people  like  to  purehafe  high  coloured 
cheele,  it  may  be  right  to  mix  a  little  arnotto  with 
the  milk  before  it  is  turned.  No  cheefe  will  look 
yellow  without  it;  and  though  it  does  not  in  the  leall 
add  to  the  goodnefs,  it  is  perfectly  innocent  in  its  na- 
6^6  tu re  and  e (Teels. 

Cliedder  Chedder  cheefe  is  held  in  high  efteem  ;  but  its 
cheele.  goodnefs  is  laid  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  land  where¬ 
on  the  cows  feed,  as  the  method  of  making  is  the  fame 
as  is  purlued  throughout  Somerfetfliire  and  the  adjoin- 
6.7  ing  counties. 

Chefhire  Chefhire  cheefe  is  much  admired ;  yet  no  people 
cheele.  take  lefs  pains  with  the  runnet  than  the  Chefhire  far¬ 
mers.  But  their  eheefes  are  fo  large  as  often  to  ex¬ 
ceed  one  hundred  pounds  weight  each  ;  to  this  (and 
the  age  they  are  kept,  the  richnefs  of  the  land,  and  the 
keeping  fuch  a  number  of  cows  as  to  make  fuch  a 
cheefe,  without  adding  a  fecond  meal’s  milk)  their 
excellence  may  be  attributed.  Indeed  they  fait  the 
curd  (which  may  make  a  difference),  and  keen  the 
eheefes  in  a  damp  place  after  they  are  made,  and  are 
very  careful  to  turn  them  daily. 

The  following  account  of  the  mode  of  making  this 
cheefe  is  ftated  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  by  .Mr 
John  Chamberlaine  of  Chefter.  “  The  procefs  of  ma¬ 
king  Chefhire  cheefe  is  as  follows,  viz.  on  a  farm  ca¬ 
pable  of  keeping  25  cows,  a  cheefe  of  about  fixtv  pounds 
weight  may  be  daily  made,  in  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July. 

“  The  evening’s  milk  is  kept  untouched  until  next 
morning,  when  the  cream  is  taken  off,  and  put  to  warm 
in  a  brafs  pan  heated  with  boiling  water  ;  then  one 
third  part  of  that  milk  is  heated  in  the  fame  manner, 
lo  as  to  bring  it  to  the  heat  of  new  milk  from  the  cow ; 
(this  part  of  the  bufinefs  is  done  by  a  perfon  who  does 
not  afFill  in  milking  the  cows  during  that  time.)  Let 
the  cows  be  milked  early  in  the  morning  ;  then  the 
morning’s  new  milk,  and  the  night’s  milk,  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  arc  put  into  a  large  tub  together  with  the  cream ; 
then  a  portion  of  runnet  that  has  been  put  into  water 
milk-warm  the  evening  before  is  put  into  the  tub,  fuf- 
iicient  to  coagulate  the  milk  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  if 
.arnotto  be  ufed  to  colour  the  cheefe,  a  fmall  quantity, 
as  requifitc  for  colouring,  (or  a  marigold  or  carrot  in- 
fufion)  is  rubbed  very  fine,  and  mixed  with  the  milk, 

,  by  ftirring  all  together  ;  then  covering  it  up  warm,  it 
is  to  Hand  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  coagulated  ;  at 
which  time  it  is  firft  turned  over  with  a  bowl,  to  l'epa- 
rate  the  whey  from  the  curds,  and  broken  foon  after 
with  the  hand  and  bowl  into  very  fmall  particles ;  the 
whey  luing  feparated  by  Handing  fome  time,  is  taken 
from  the  curd,  which  finks  to  the  bottom  ;  the  curd  is 
then  collefled  into  a  part  of  the  tub  which  has  a  flip 
or  loofe  board  aerofs  the  diameter  of  the  bottom 
ot  it,  for  the  foie  ufe  of  feparating  them  ;  and  a 
board  is  placed  thereon,  with  weights,  from  fixty  to 


a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  to  prefs  out  the  v hey  :  Manage- 
when  it  is  getting  into  a  more  folid  confific-nce,  it  is  cut,  ment  of  the 
and  turned  over  in  flices  feveral  times,  to  extract  .  Dair-V- 
all  the  whey,  and  then  weighted  as  before  ;  which  v 
operations  may  take  up  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  It 
is  then  taken  from  the  tub,  as  near  the  fide  as  poffible, 
and  broken  very  fmall  by  hand,  and  lalted,  and  put  in¬ 
to  a  cheefe  vat,  enlarged  in  depth  by  a  tin  hoop  to 
hold  the  quantity,  it  being  more  than  bulk  when  final¬ 
ly  put  into  the  prefs.  Then  prefs  the  fide  well  by 
hand,  and  with  a  board  at  top  well  weighted  ;  and  pla¬ 
cing  wooden  fkewers  round  the  cheefe  to  the  ceutre, 
and  drawing  them  out  frequently,  the  upper  part  of 
the  cheele  will  be  drained  of  its  whey:  then  fliift  it 
out  of  the  vat ;  firft  put  a  cloth  upon  the  top  of  it,  and 
reverie  it  on  the  cloth  into  another  vat,  or  the  lame, 
which  vat  lhould  be  well  fealded  before  the  cheefe  is 
returned  into  it ;  then  the  top  part  is  broken  by  hand 
down  to  the  middle,  and  fait  mixed  with  it,  and  Ikew- 
ered  as  before,  then  preiled  by  hand,  weighted,  and  all 
the  whey  extracted.  This  done,  reverie  the  cheefe 
again  into  another  vat,  warmed  as  before,  with  a  cloth 
under  it ;  then  a  tin  hoop  or  binder  is  put  round  the 
upper  edge  ot  the  cheefe  and  within  the  lides  of  the 
vat,  the  cheefe  being  firft  inclofed  in  a  cloth,  and  the 
edges  of  it  put  within  the  vat. 

“  T.  I  lie  cloth  is  ot  fine  hemp,  one  vard  and  a 
half  long  by  one  yard  wide.  It  is  fo  laid,  that  on  one 
fide  ol  the  vat  it  lhall  be  level  with  the  fide  of  it,  on 
the  other  it  fhall  lap  over  the  whole  of  the  cheefe,  and 
the  edges  put  withip  the  vat  ;  and  the  tin  fillet  to  go 
over  the  whole.  All  the  above  operations  will  take 
from  feven  in  the  morning  till  one  at  noon.  Finally, 
it  is  put  into  a  prefs  of  fifteen  or  twenty  cwt.  and 
ftuck  round  the  vat  into  the  cheefe  with  thin  wire 
fkewers,  which  aro  ftiifted  occafionallv.  In  four  hour- 
more  it  fliouid  be  Ihifted  and  turned,  and  in  four  hours 
more,  the  lame,  and  the  Ikewering  continued.  Next 
morning,  let  it  be  turned  by  the  woman  who  attends 
the  milk,  and  put  under  another  or  the  fame  prefs,  and 
fo  turned  at  night  and  the  next  morning  ;  at  noon  ta¬ 
ken  out  finally  to  the  falting  room,  there  fait  the  out- 
fide,  and  put  a  cloth  binder  round  it.  The  cheefe 
fliouid,  after  iuch  falting,  be  turned  twice  a-day  for 
fix  or  feven  days,  then  left  two  or  three  weeks  to  dry, 
turned  and  cleaned  every  day,  taken  to  the  common 
cheele  room,  laid  on  ftraw  on  a  boarded  floor,  and  daily 
turned  until  grown  hard. 

“  The  room  fliouid  be  moderately  warm  ;  but  no 
wind  or  draught  of  air  fliouid  be  permitted,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  cracks  them.  Some  rub  the  outfides  with  but¬ 
ter  or  oil  to  give  them  a  coat. 

“  The  fpring-made  cheefe  is  often  (hipped  for  the 
London  market  in  the  following  autumn,  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  much  ameliorated  by  the  heating  on  board 
the  veffel.” 

But  of  all  the  cheele  this  kingdom  produces,  none  isstiltoo 
more  highly  elleemed  than  the  Stilton,  which  is  called  cheefe. 
the  Parnufan  of  England,  and  (except  faulty)  is  never 
(old  for  leis  than  is.  or 'is.  2d.  per  pound. 

The  Stilton  eheefes  are  ufually  made  in  fquarc  vats, 
and  weigh  from  fix  to  twelve  pounds  each  cheefe.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  they  are  made,  it  is  neccllar\  to  put 
them  into  fquare  boxes  made  o\ aCtlv  to  fit  them  ;  they 
being  fo  extremely  rich,  that  except  this  precaution 
3  S  2  he 
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Manage  1)e  taken  t1iev  are  aPt  to  ,nllSe  out’  alul  ’orcak  afunder- 
inent  of  the  They  fliould’be  continually  and  daily  turned  in  thefe 
Dairy,  boxes,  and  niuft  be  kept  two  years  before  they  are  pro- 
J  perly  mellowed  for  fale. 

Some  make  them  in  a  net  iomewhat  like  a  cabbage 
net  •,  fo  that  they  appear,  when  made,  not  unlike  an 
acorn.  But  thefe  are  never  lo  good  as  the  other,  hav¬ 
ing  a  thicker  coat,  and  wanting  all  that  rich  flavour, 
and  mellownefs  which  make  them  lo  pleafing. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  making  of  thefe 
cheefes  is  not  confined  to  the  Stilton  farmers,  as  many 
others  in  Huntingdonfhire  (not  forgetting  Rutland  and 
Northamptonlhire)  make  a  fimilar  lort,  fell  them  lor 
the  fame  price,  and  give  all  of  them  the  name  of  Stilton 


cheefes. 

Though  thefe  farmers  are  remarked  for  cleanlinefs, 
they  take  very  little  pains  with  the  runnet,  as  they  in 
general  only  cut  pieces  from  the  veil  or  maw,  which 
they  put  into  the  milk,  and  move  gently  about  with 
the  hand,  by  which  means  it  breaks  or  turns  it  lo,  that 
they  ealily  obtain  the  curd.  But  if  the  method  above 
delcribed  for  making  runnet  were  put  in  pradice,  they 
would  make  their  cheele  Hill  better at  leaft.  they 
would  not  have  fo  many  faulty  and  unfound  cheefes  ; 
for  notwithstanding  their  cheefes  bear  iuch  a  name  and 
price,  they  often  find  them  fo  bad  as  not  to  be  faleable  ; 
which  is  probably  owing  to  their  being  fo  careleis  about 
the  runnet. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  as  good  (cheefe  might  be 
made  in  other  counties,  it  people  would  adhere  to  the 
Stilton  plan,  which  is  this :  They  make  a  cheefe  every 
morning  5  and  to  this  meal  ol  new  milk  they  add  the 
cream  tak'  n  from  that  which  was  milked  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  This,  and  the  age  of  their  cheefes,  have  been 
fuppofed  the  only  realons  why  they  are  preferred  to 
others  •,  for,  from  the  niceft  obiervation,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  their  land  is  in  any  refped  fuperior  to  that 
of  other  counties. 

Excellent  cream  cheefes  are  made  in  Lincolnfliirc,  by 


adding  the  cream  of  one  meal’s  nulk  to  miik  which 
comes  immediately  from  the  cow  •,  thcle  arc  prefled 
gently  two  or  three  times,  turned  for  a  few  days,  and 
are  then  dilpofed  ol  at  the  rate  ol  is.  per  pound,  to  be 
eaten  while  new  with  radiihes,  falad,  &c. 


Many  people  give  Ikimmed  nulk  to  pigs  }  but  the 
whey  will  do  equally  well  after  cheefes  are  made 
from  this  nulk  :  fuch  cheefes  will  always  fell  for  at 
leaf!  2d.  per  pound,  which  will  amount  to  a  large  fum 
annually  where  they  make  much  butter.  The  pea- 
fants  and  many  of  the  farmers  in  the  north  ol  Eng¬ 
land  never  eat  any  better  cheele  $  and  though  they  ap¬ 
pear  harder,  experience  hath  proved  them  to  be  much 
ealier  of  digellion  than  any  new  milk  cheefes.  A 
good  market  may  always  be  lound  lor  the  fale  ol  them 
at  Briftol. 

Tamidan  Account  of  the  making  of  Parmefan  cheefe  ;  by  Mr 
sheefe.  Zappa  of  Milan  :  in  anfwer  to  queries  from  Arthur 


Young,  Elq. 

Are  the  cows  regularly  fed  in  ftables?” — From 
the  middle  of  April,  or  fooner,  if  poiTible,  the  cows  are 
fent  to  pafture  in  the  meadows  till  the  end  ol  November 
ufually. 

“  Or  only  fed  in  ftables  in  winter  ?” — When  the  fea- 
fon  is  pall,  and  fnow  ccmes,  they  are  put  irjto  ilables  for 
the  whole  winter,  and  fed  with  hay. 
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L  T  U  R  E.  Pradice. 

“  Do  they  remain  in  the  pafture  from  morning  till  Manage_ 
night,  or  only  in  hot  weather  ?” — Between  nine  and  ment  of  the 
ten  in  the  morning  the  cows  are  fent  to  water,  and  Dairy.  _ 
then  to  the  paftures,  where  they  remain  four  or  five  v 
hours  at  moll,  and  at  three  or  four  o’clock  are  driven 
to  the  ftables  if  the  feafon  is  frefti,  or  under  porticoes  if 
hot ;  where,  for  the  night,  a  convenient  quantity  of  hay 
is  given  them. 

“  In  what  months  are  they  kept  at  pafture  the 
whole  day  ?” — Moftly  anlwered  already  ;  but  it  might 
he  laid,  that  no  owner  will  leave  his  cattle,  without 
great  caufe,  in  uncovered  places  at  night.  It  hap¬ 
pens  only  to  the  lhepherds  from  the  Alps,  when  they 
pafs,  becaufe  it  is  impollihle  to  find  ftables  for  all  their 
cattle. 

“  What  is  the  opinion  in  the  Lodefan,  on  the  belt 
conduct  for  profit  in  the  management  of  meadows  ?” — 

For  a  dairy  farm  of  100  cows,  which  yields  daily  a 
cheefe  weighing  70  or  751b.  of  28  ounces,  are  wanted 
1000  perticas  of  land.  Of  thefe  about  800  are  Handing 
meadows,  the  other  200  are  in  cultivation  for  corn  and 
grafs  fields  in  rotation. 

“  Do  they  milk  the  cows  morning  and  evening  ?” — 

Thofe  that  are  in  milk  are  milked  morning  and  evening, 
with  exception  of  fuch  as  are  near  calving. 

“  One  hundred  cows  being  wanted  to  make  a  Lo¬ 
defan  each  day,  it  is  fuppofed  that  it  is  made  with  the 
milk  of  the  evening  and  the  following  morning  ■,  or  of 
the  morning  and  evening  of  the  fame  day  :  how  is  it  ?” 

— The  100  cows  form  a  dairy  farm  ot  a  good  large- 
cheefe  ;  it  is  reckoned  that  80  are  in  milk,  and  20  with 
calves  fucking,  or  near  calving.  They  reckon  one  with 
the  other  about  32  boccalis  of  32  ol.  of  milk.  Such  is 
the  quantity  for  a  cheefe  of  about  7olb..  of  28  ounces. 

They  join  the  evening  with  the  morning  milk,  becaule 
it  is  frelher  than  if  it  was  that  of  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  of  the  fame  day.  The  morning  milk  would  be  24 
hours  old  when  the  next  morning  the  cheefe  fliould  be 
made. 

“  Do  they  fkim  or  not  the  milk  to  make  butter  be¬ 
fore  they  make  the  cheefe  ?” — From  the  evening  milk 
all  the  cream  poilible  is  taken  away  for  butter,  maicar- 
poni  (cream  cheefe),  & c.  The  milk  ol  the  morning 
ought  to  be  fkimmed  flightly  ;  but  every  one  {kirns  as 
much  cream  as  he  can.  rl  he  butter  is  iold  on  the  lpot 
immediately  at  24  fous :  the  cheefe  at  about  28  lous. 

The  butter  loles  nothing  iu  weight :  the  cheeie  lofes 
one-third  of  it,  is  fubjed  to  heat,  and  requires  expences 
of  fervice,  attention,  warehouies,  &c.  before  it  ,is  iold  y 
and  a  man  in  two  hours  makes  45  or  5olb.  ol  butter 
that  is  fold  directly.  However,  it  is  not  poilible  to 
leave  much  cream  in  the  milk  to  make  Lodetan  cheefe, 
called  grained  cheefe  ;  becaufe,  if  it  is  too  rich,  it  does 
not  lail  long,  and  it  is  neceffary  to  eonfume  it  while 
young  and  found. 

“  Is  Parmcfan  or  Lodefan  cheefe  made  every  day  in 
the  year  or  not?” — With  100  cows  it  is.  In  winter, 
however,  the  milk  being  lefs  in  quantity,  the  cheefe  is 
of  leffer  weight,  but  certainly  more  delicate. 

“  After  gathering  or  uniting  the  milk,  either  fkiin- 
med  or  not,  what  is  exactly  the  tvhole  operation  ?” — 

The  morning  of  the  3d  of  March  1786,  i  have  feen 
the  whole  operation,  having  gone  on  purpole  to  the 
fpot  to  fee  the  whole  work  from  beginning  to  end.  At 
16  Italian  hours,  or  ten  in  the  morning,  according  to 
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Manage-  the  northern  way  to  account  hours,  the  flamming  of 
ment  of  the  that  morning’s  milk,  gathered  only  two  hours  before, 
.  Dairy.  ;  was  finifhed.  I  did,  meanwhile,  examine  the  boiler  or 
pot.  At  the  top  it  was  eight  feet  (Englifh)  diameter, 
or  thereabout,  and  about  five  feet  three  inches  deep  ; 
made  like  a  bell,  and  narrowing  towards  the  bottom 
to  about  two  and  one-half  feet.  They  joined  the  cream 
produced  that  morning  with  the  other  produced  by 
the  milk  of  the  evening  before.  That  produced  by 
this  laft  milk  was  double  in  quantity  to  that  of  the 
morning  milk,  becaufe  it  had  the  whole  night  to  unite, 
and  that  of  the  morning  had  only  two  hours  to  do  it: 
in  which  it  could  not  feparate  much.  Of  the  cream, 
fome  was  deftined  to  make  mafearponies  (cream  cheefe), 
and  they  put  the  reft  into  the  machine  for  making  but¬ 
ter.  Out  of  the  milk  of  the  evening  before  and  of 
that  morning,  that  was  all  put  together  after  flamming, 
they  took  and  put  into  the  boiler  272  boccali,  and 
they  put  under  it  two  faggots  of  wood  ;  which  being 
burnt,  were  fuflicient  to  give  the  milk  a  warmth  a 
little  fuperior  to  lukewarm.  Then  the  boiler  being 
withdrawn  from  the  fire,  the  foreman  put  into  it  the 
runnet,  which  they  prepare  in  i'mall  balls  of  one  ounce 
each,  turning  the  ball  in  his  hand  always  kept  in  the 
milk  entirely  covered  •,  and  after  it  was  perfectly  dif- 
lolved,  he  covered  the  boiler  to  keep  the  milk  defend¬ 
ed,  that  it  might  not  fuller  from  the  coldnefs  of  the 
ieafon,  particularly  as  it  was  a  windy  day.  I  went 
then  to  look  on  the  man  that  was  making  mafearpo- 
uies,  &c.  and  then  we  went  twice  to  examine  if  the 
milk  was  fufficientlv  coagulated.  At  the  18  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Italian  clocks,  or  noon,  the  true  manu¬ 
factory  of  cheefe  began.  The  milk  was  coagulated  in 
a  manner  to  be  taken  from  the  boiler  in  pieces  from 
the  furface.  The  foreman,  with  a  ftiek  that  had  18 
points,  or  rather  nine  fmall  pieces  of  wood  fixed  bv 
their  middle  in  the  end  of  it,  and  forming  nine  points 
on  each  fide,  began  to  break  exactly  all  the  coagulated 
milk,  and  did  continue  to  do  l'o  for  more  than  half 
an  hour,  from  time  to  time  examining  it  to  fee  its  ftate. 
He  ordered  to  renew  the  fire,  and  four  faggots  of 
willow  branches  were  ufed  all  at  once  :  he  turned  the 
boiler  that  the  fire  might  act ;  and  then  the  underman 
began  to  work  in  the  milk  with  a  flick,  like  the  above, 
but  only  with  four  fmaller  flicks  at  the  top,  forming 
eight  points,  four  at  each  fide,  a  fpan  long  each  point. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  foreman  mixed  in  the 
boiler  the  proper  quantity  of  fafl’ron,  and  the  milk  was 
all  in  knobs  and  finer  grained  than  before,  bv  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  turning  and  breaking  the  coagulation  or  curd, 
continually.  Every  moment  the  fire  was  renewed  or 
fed  hut  with  a  faggot  only  at  a  time,  to  continue  it 
regular.  The  milk  was  never  heated  much,  nor  does 
it  hinder  to  keep  the  hand  in  it  to  know  the  finenel's 
of  the  grain,  which  refines  continually  by  the  llick- 
work  of  the  underman.  It  is  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence  to  mind  when  the  grain  begins  to  take  a  con- 
fiflence.  When  it  comes  to  this  Pate,  the  boiler  is 
turned  from  the  fire,  and  the  underman  immediately 
takes  out  the  whey,  putting  it  into  pn  per  receivers. 
In  that  manner  the  grain  fubfides  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler;  and  leaving  onlv  in  it  whey  enough  to 
keep  the  grain  covered  a  little,  the  foreman  extending 
himfelf  as  much  as  he  can  over  and  in  the  boiler, 
unites  with  his  hands  the  grained  milk,  making  like  a 
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body  of  pafte  of  it.  Then  a  large  piece  of  linen  is  Making  of 
run  by  him  under  that  pafte,  while  another  man  keeps  Fruit-Li¬ 
the  four  corners  of  it,  and  the  whey  is  directly  put  1  (lnors- 
again  into  the  boiler,  by  which  is  facilitated  the  means 
of  railing  that  pafte  that  is  taken  out  of  the  boiler,  and 
put  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  into  the  receiver  where 
the  whey  was  put  before,  in  the  lame  linen  it  was  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  boiler  ;  which  boiler  is  turned  again  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  fire,  to  extract  the  mafearpa  (whey 
cheefe)  ;  and  is  a  fecond  product,  eaten  by  poor  peo¬ 
ple.  After  the  pafte  remained  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  that  receiver,  it  was  taken  out  and  turned  into 
the  wooden  form  called  fajjera,  without  any  thing  ell'e 
made  than  the  rotundity,  having  neither  top  nor  bot¬ 
tom.  Immediately  after  having  returned  it  into  that 
round  wooden  form,  they  put  a  piece  of  wood  like  a 
cheefe  on  it,  putting  and  increafing  gradually  weights 
on  it,  which  ferve  to  force  out  the  remnant  of  the 
whey  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  eheele  fo  formed  is  car¬ 
ried  into  the  warehoufe,  where,  after  24  hours,  they 
begin  to  give  the  fait.  It  remains  in  that  warehoufe 
for  15  or  20  days;  but  in  fummer  only  from  8  to  12 
days.  Meanwhile  the  air  and  fait  form  the  cruft  to  it  ; 
and  then  it  is  carried  into  another  warehoufe  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fervice.  In  the  fecond  warehoufe  they  turn 
every  day  all  the  cheel'es  that  are  not  older  than  fix 
months  ;  and  afterwards  it  is  enough  if  they  are  only 
turned  every  48  or  60  hours,  keeping  them  clean,  in 
particular,  of  that  bloom  which  is  inevitable  to  thcmx 
and  which,  if  neglected,  turns  mufty,  and  caufes  the 
cheefe  to  acquire  a  had  fmell.  The  Lodefan,  becaufe 
it  is  a  province  watered,  has  a  great  deal  of  meadows, 
and  abounds  with  cows,  its  product  being  moftly  in 
cheefe,  butter,  &c.  However,  the  province  of  Pavia 
makes  a  great  -deal  of  that  cheefe  ;  and  we  Milanefe 
do  likewife  the  fame  from  the  fide  of  Porte  Tofa,  Ro- 
mana,  Ticinefe,  and  Vercilino,  becaufe  we  have  fine 
meadows  and  dairy  farms. 

Sect.  IX.  Linking  of  Fruit-Liquors. 

640- 

These,  as  objects  of  Britifli  luifbandrv,  are  princi- Fruit-li- 
pally  two,  Cyder  and  Perry;  the  manufacturing  of  which  <luors- 
forms  a  capital  branch  in  our  fruit-couutics,  and  of 
which  the  improvement  mull  be  confidered  as  of  great 
importance  to  the  public,  but  particularly  fo  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  thofe  diftricts  where  tliefe  liquors  couftitute 
their  common  beverage.  . 

Cyder  and  perry,  when  genuine  and  in  high  per-  Excellence 
fedlion,  are  excellent  vinous  liquors,  and  are  cer- of  cyder 
taiuly  far  more  wholclomc  than  many  others  which  >m<l  perry, 
at  prefent  are  in  much  higher  eftimation.  W  hen 
the  mull  Is  prepared  from  the  choiceil  fruit,  and  un¬ 
dergoes  the  exa6t  degree  of  \inous  fermentation  re- 
quifite  to  its  perfection,  the  acid  and  the  fweet  are 
fo  admirably  blended  with  the  aqueous,  oily,  and  lpi- 
rituous  principles,  and  the  whole  lo  imbued  with  the 
grateful  flavour  of  the  rinds,  ami  the  agreeable  aro- 
matic  bitter  of  the  kernels,  that  it  alluines  a  new  cha¬ 
racter ;  grows  lively,  iparkling,  and  exhilarating  ;  and 
when  completely  mellowed  by  time,  the  liquor  becomes 
at  once  highly  delicious  to  the  paiate,  and  congenial 
to  the  conftitution  ;  fuperior  in  every  relptdk  to  inoll 
other  Knglilli  wines,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  many  *  Bath  Pi. 
of  the  bell  foreign  wines.  Such  (lays  l)r  loUiwgill*).'"'  '°*-  '• 

would l> 
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Making  of  would  it  be  pronounced  by  all  competent  judges,  were 
Fruit-Ei-  it  not  for  the  popular  prejudice  annexed  to  it  as  a  cheap 
fillors  ,  home-brewed  liquor,  and  confequently  within  the  reach 
of  the  vulgar.  To  compare  fuch  a  liquor  with  the 
foreign  fiery  fophifticated  mixtures  often  imported  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  wines,  would  be.  to  degrade  it  •,  for 
it  certainly  furpafies  them  in  flavour  and  pleafantnefs, 
as  much  as  it  excels  them  in  wholefomenefs  and  cheap- 
nefs.  But  rarely  do  we  meet  with  perry  or  cyder  of 
this  fuperior  quality.  For  what  is  generally  fold  by 
dealers  and  inn-keepers  is  a  poor,  meagre,  vapid  li¬ 
quor,  prone  to  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  of  courie 
641  very  injurious  to  the  conftitution.  Is  it  not  very  mor- 

kuw  them  tifying,  after  the  experience  of  fo  many  centuries, 
not  yet  per-  that  the  art  of  preparing  thofe  ancient  Britifii  liquors 
fedtly  un-  fhould  ftill  be  fo  imperfectly  underftood  as  to  feem  to 
derftood.  |JC  Jn  its  very  infancy  ? — That  throughout  the  princi¬ 
pal  cyder  diftricts,  the  practice  fhould  ftill  reft  on  the 
moll  vague  indeterminate  principles,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  liquor  fhould  depend  rather  on  a  lucky 
random  hit,  than  on  good  management  ?  Yet  fuch  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  really  the  cafe,  even  amongft  the  moll  expe- 
rienccdcydcr-makers  of  Herefordlhire  and  Gloucefter- 
flnre. 

j  Mr  Marfhall,  that  nice  obferver  of  rural  affairs,  in 
E con  “of  tour  *  through  thofe  counties  (exprefsly  undcr- 

doucejler-  taken  for  the  purpofe  of  inquiry  on  this  fubject), 
Jhire,  ii.  informs  us,  that  fcarcely  two  of  tlicfe  profeffional  ar- 
P-  3oS-  tifts  are  agreed  as  to  the  management  of  fome  of  the 

Errors*  nioft  efl'ential  parts  of  the  procefs  :  That  palpable  er- 

pointed  out. rors  are  committed  as  to  the  ^ime  and  manner  of  ga¬ 
thering  the  fruit — in  laying  it  up — in  negledling  to 
feparate  the  unfound — and  to  grind  properly  the  rinds 
and  kernels,  &c. :  That  the  method  of  conducting 
the  vinous  fermentation,  the  moll  critical  part  of  the 
operation,  and  which  ftamps  the  future  value  of  the 
liquor,  is  by  no  means  alcertained ;  while  fome  pro¬ 
mote  the  fermentation  in  a  fpacious  open  vat,  others 
reprefs  it  by  enclofing  the  liquor  in  a  hoglhead,  or 
ftrive  to  prevent  it  altogether :  That  no  determinate 
point  of  temperature  is  regarded,  and  that  the  ufe  of 
the  thermometer  is  unknown  or  neglefted  :  That  they 
are  as  little  confident  as  to  the  time  of  racking  off; 
and  whether  this  ought  to  be  done  only  once,  or  five 
or  fix  times  repeated  :  That  for  fining  down  the  li¬ 
quor,  many  have  recourfe  to  that  odious  article,  bul¬ 
locks  blood,  wlien  the  intention  might  be  much  better 
anfwercd  by  whites  of  eggs  or  ifinglafs.  And,  finally, 
that  the  capricious  tafte  of  particular  cuftomers  is  ge¬ 
nerally  confulted,  rather  than  the  real  excellence  of  the 
liquor  ;  and  confequently  that  a  very  imperfeCt  liquor  is 
often  vended,  which  tends  to  reduce  the  price,  to  dif- 
grace  the  vender,  and  to  bring  the  ufe  of  cyder  and  per¬ 
ry  into  difrepute. 

The  art  of  making  vinous  liquors  is  a  curious  chemi¬ 
cal  procefs  ;  and  its  fuccefs  chiefly  depends  on  a  dexte¬ 
rous  management  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  belides  a 
clofe  attention  to  fundry  minute  circumftances,  the 
theory  of  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  fully  underftood  by 
the  ableft  chemifts.  Can  we  longer  wonder  then  that 
lo  many  errors  fhould  be  committed  by  illiterate  evder- 
makers,  totally  unverfed  in  the  firft  principles  of  the 
chemical  art  ?  Some  few,  indeed,  more  enlightened 
than  their  brethren,  and  lefs  bigotted  to  their  own 
opinions,  by  dint  of  obfervation  ftrike  out  improve- 
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ments,  and  produce  every  now  and  then  a  liquor  of  Making  of 
fuperior  quality,  though  perhaps  far  fhort  of  excel-  Fruit  Li- 
fence,  yet  ftill  fuflicient  to  fhow  what  might  poifibly  ,  [!ui-)rs  f 
be  accomplifhed  by  a  femes  of  new  experiments  con-  6  ^ 
ducted  on  philofophical  principles.  This  might  lead  Means  of 
to  l’ucceffive  improvements,  till  at  length  our  Englilh  improve- 
fruit-liquors  might  be  carried  to  a  pitch  of  perfection ment- 
hitherto  unknown,  by  which  the  demand,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  would  loon  be  enlarged,  the  prices 
augmented  according  to  the  quality,  the  value  of 
eftates  increafed,  and  the  health  and  profperity  of 
thei'e  counties  proportionably  advanced.  This  might 
alfo  help  to  point  out  a  method  of  correcting  the 
imperfections  of  thefe  liquors ;  and  of  meliorating 
thofe  of  a  weak  meagre  quality,  by  l'afer  and  more 
effectual  means  than  are  now  praCtifed  :  and  though 
nothing  can  fully  compenfate  the  defeCt  of  lunlliine 
in  maturing  the  faccharine  juices  in  unfavourable 
l'eafons,  yet  probably  fuch  liquors  might,  without 
the  dangerous  and  expenfive  method  of  boiling  in 
a  copper  veflel,  admit  of  confiderable  improvement  bv 
the  addition  of  barm  or  other  fuitable  ferment,  as  yet 
unknown  in  the  practice  of  the  cyder  diltriCts  •,  or 
perhaps  rather  by  a  portion  of  rich  mull,  or  fome 
wbolelome  lweet,  as  honey,  fugar-candy,  or  even  mo¬ 
biles,  added  in  due  proportion,  previous  to  the  fermen¬ 
tation.  In  faCt,  it  appears  from  a  late  publication  t,  f  Hopfon'.i 
that  the  Germans  are  known  to  meliorate  their  thin  Chemijlry. 
harfh  wines  by  an  addition  of  concentrated  mull,  not 
by  evaporation,  but  by  freezing.  By  this  Ample  pro¬ 
cefs  they  are  made  to  emulate  good  French  wines:  a 
praClice  worthy  of  imitation,  cfpecially  in  the  northern 
climates. 

Cyder,  as  is  well  known,  is  made  from  apples,  and  per¬ 
ry  from  pears  only.  The  general  method  of  preparing 
both  thefe  liquors  is  very  much  the  fame  •,  and  under  the 
article  Cyder  a  defeription  will  be  given  of  the  way 
in  which  thofe  fruits  are  gathered,  ground,  and  prefled. 

The  mill  is  not  eflentially  different  from  that  of  a  com-  ^ . 
mon  tanner’s  mill  for  grinding  bark.  It  confifts  of  a  mill-  DefenptioB 
ftone  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet  and  a  half  in  of  a  cyder 
diameter,  running  on  its  edge  in  a  circular  ftone  trough,  mj|J 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  thicknefs,  and  from  onemi  ‘  0LL' 
to  two  tons  in  weight.  The  bottom  of  the  trough  in 
which  this  ftone  runs  is  fomewhat  wider  than  the 
thicknefs  of  the  ftone  itfelf ;  the  inner  fide  of  the  groove 
riles  perpendicularly,  but  the  outer  fpreads  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  top  of  the  trough  fix  or  eight 
inches  wider  than  the  bottom  •,  by  which  means  there 
is  room  for  the  ftone  to  run  freely,  and  likewife  for 
putting  in  the  fruit,  and  flirring  it  up  while  grinding. 

The  bed  of  a  middle-fized  mill  is  about  9  feet,  fome 
10,  and  fome  12  ;  the  whole  being  compofed  of  two, 
three,  or  four  ftones  cramped  together  and  finilhed 
after  being  cramped  in  this  manner.  The  bell  ftones 
are  found  in  the  foreftof  Dean  ;  generally  a  dark  reddifli 
gritftone,  not  calcareous  5  for  if  it  were  of  a  calcareous 
quality,  the  acid  juice  of  the  fruits  would  aCt  upon 
it  and  fpoil  the  liquor :  a  clean-grained  grindllone 
grit  is  the  fitteft  for  the  purpofe.  The  runner  is  mo¬ 
ved  by  means  of  an  axle  palling  through  the  centre, 
with  a  long  arm  reaching  without  the  bed  of  the  mill, 
for  a  horfe  to  draw  by;  on  the  other  fide  is  a  Ihorter 
arm  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  ftone,  as  repre- 

fented 
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An  iron  holt,  with  a  large  head,  factored  before  that  time. 
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m  the  lower  part  of  the  fwivel 
on  which  the  ftone  turns,  into  the  end  of  the  inner 
arm  of  the  axis;  and  thus  the  double  motion  of  it  is 
obtained,  and  the  ftone  kept  perfectly  upright.  There 
ought  alio  to  be  fixed  on  the  inner  arm  of  the  axis, 
about  a  foot  from  the  runner,  a  cogged  wheel  work¬ 
ing  in  a  circle  of  cogs,  fixed  upon  the  bed  of  the  mill. 
The  ul'e  of  thefe  is  to  prevent  the  runner  from  Hiding, 
which  it  is  apt  to  do  when  the  mill  is  full  ;  it  like- 
wife  makes  the  work  more  eafy  for  the  horfe.  Thefe 
wheels  ought  to  be  made  with  great  exaCtnefs.  Mr 
Marfliall  obferves,  that  it  is  an  error  to  make  the 
horfe  draw  by  traces  :  “  The  acting  point  of  draught 
(fays  he),  the  horfe’s  flioulder,  ought,  for  various  rea- 
fons,  to  be  applied  immediately  at  the  end  of  the  arm 
of  the  axis  ;  not  two  or  three  yards  before  it  ;  perhaps 
of  a  fmall  mill  near  one  fourth  of  its  circumference.” 
The  building  in  which  the  mill  is  inclofed  ought  to  be 
of  fiuch  a  fize,  that  the  horfe  may  have  a  path  of  three 
feet  wide  betwixt  the  mill  and  the  walls ;  fo  that  a 
middling-fized  mill,  with  its  horfe-patb,  takes  up  a 
lpace  of  14  or  15  feet  every  way.  The  whole  dimen- 
fions  of  the  mill-houfe,  according  to  our  author,  to 
render  it  any  way  convenient,  are  24  feet  by  20  :  it 
ought  to  have  a  floor  thrown  over  it  at  the  height  of 
feven  feet ;  with  a  door  in  the  middle  of  the  front, 
and  a  window’  oppofite,  with  the  mill  on  one  fide  and 
the  prefs  on  the  other  fide  of  the  window.  The  latter 
rauft  be  as  near  the  mill  as  convenience  will  allow, 
tor  the  more  eaiv  conveying  the  ground  fruit  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  prefs,  which  is  of  a  very 
Ample  conftruction,  has  its  bed  or  bottom  about  five 
feet  lquare.  This  ought  to  be  made  entirely  either 
of  wood  or  ftone  ;  the  practice  of  covering  it  with 
lead  being  now’  univerfally  known  to  be  pernicious. 
It  has  a  channel  cut  within  a  few  inches  of  its  outer 
edge,  to  catch  the  liquor  as  it  is  expreffed,  and  con¬ 
vey  it  to  a  lip  formed  by  a  projection  on  that  fide 
of  the  bed  oppofite  to  the  mill  ;  having  under  it  a 
ftone  trough,  or  wooden  veffel,  funk  within  the  ground, 
when  the  bed  is  fixed  low,  to  receive  it.  The  prefs 
is  worked  with  levers  of  different  lengths ;  fu  ll  a  fhort, 
and  then  a  moderately  long  one,  both  worked  by  hand ; 
and,  laftly,  a  bar  eight  or  nine  feet  long  worked  by  a 
oapftan  or  windlafs.  The  expence  of  fitting  up  a  mill- 
houfe  is  not  very  great.  Mr  Marfhall  computes  it 
from  20I.  to  25I.  and  on  a  fmall  fcale,  from  iol.  to 
15I.  though  much  depends  on  the  diftance  and  car¬ 
riage  of  the  ftone  :  when  once  fitted  up,  it  will  lail 
many  years. 

The  making  of  the  fruit-liquors  under  confideration 
requires  an  attention  to  the  following  particulars. — 
I.  The  fruit.  II.  The  grinding.  III.  Preffing.  I\  . 
The  fermenting.  Correcting.  VI.  Laving  up. 

^  II.  Bottling: — Each  of  which  heads  is  fubdivided 
into  lcvc  ral  others. 

I.  In  tlie  management  of  the  fruit  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  are  to  be  confidered. 

1.  The  time  of  gathering,  which  varies  according 
to  the  nature  of  tin  fruit.  The  early  pears  are  fit  for 
the  mill  in  September;  but  few  apples  are  ready 
for  gathering  before  Michaelmas,  though,  by  real’on 
of  accidental  cireumllances,  thev  arc  frequently  niauu- 
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For  fale  cyder  ahd  keeping  Making  of 
drink,  they  are  fuffered  to  hang  upon  the  tree  till  fully 
ripe  ;  and  the  middle  of  October  is  generally  looked 
upon  to  be  a  proper  time  for  gathering  the  ftire-apple. 

The  criterion  of  a  due  degree  of  ripenefs  is  the  fruit  fal¬ 
ling  from  the  tree  :  and  to  force  it  away  before  that 
time,  in  Mr  Marfhall’s  opinion,  is  robbing  it  of  fome 
of  its  molt  valuable  particles.  “  The  harvefting  of 
fruits  (fays  he)  is  widely  different  in  this  refpect  from 
the  harvefting  of  grain  ;  which  has  the  entire  plant  to 
feed  it  after  its  feparation  from  the  foil  ;  while  feint, 
after  it  is  fevered  from  the  tree,  is  cut  off  from  all  pof- 
fibility  of  a  further  fupply  of  nourilhment ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  have  reached  its  wonted  fize,  fome  of  its 
more,  effential  particles  are  undoubtedly  left  behind  in 
the  tree.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fruits  which  are 
late  in  ripening  are  apt  to  hang  on  the  tree  until  l'poiled 
by  frofts ;  though  weak  watery  fruits  feem  to  be  moll 
injured  in  this  manner ;  and  Mr  Marfliall  relates  an 
inllance  of  very  fine  liquor  being  made  from  golden 
pippins,  after  the  fruit  had  been  frozen  as  hard  as  ice. 

2.  The  method  of  gathering.  This,  as  generally  Method  of 
praCtifed,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  principle  laid  down  gathering 
bv  Mr  Marfhall,  viz.  beating  them  down  with  long11’ 
flender  poles.  An  evident  difadvantage  of  this  method 
is,  that  the  fruit  is  of  unequal  ripenefs  ;  for  the  apples 
on  the  fame  trees  will  differ  many  days,  perhaps  even 
weeks,  in  their  time  of  coming  to  perfection  ;  whence 
fome  part  of  the  richnefs  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be 
effectually  and  irremediably  cut  off.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  evil  to  be  dreaded  ;  for  as  every  thing  depends  on 
the  fermentation  it  has  to  undergo,  if  this  be  interrupt¬ 
ed,  or  rendered  complex  by  a  mixture  of  ripe  and  un¬ 
ripe  fruits,  and  the  liquor  be  not  in  the  firft  inllance 
lufliciently  purged  from  its  feculencies,  it  is  difficult  to 
clear  the  liquor  afterwards.  The  former  defeat  the  cy¬ 
der-makers  attempt  to  remedy  by  a  mixture  of  brown 
-lugar  and  brandy,  and  the  latter  by  bullocks  blood  and 
brimftone  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  can  be  expelled  to  an- 
fvver  the  purpofe  very  effectually.  The  bell  method  of 
avoiding  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  an  unequal 
ripening  of  the  fruit  is  to  go  over  the  trees  twice,  once 
with  a  hook,  when  the  fruit  begins  to  fall  fpontane- 
oufly  ;  the  fecond  time,  when  the  latter  are  fufficiently 
ripened,  or  when  the  winter  is  likely  to  fet  in,  when 
the  trees  are  to  be  cleared  with  the  poles  above  men- 
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3.  Maturing  the  gathered  fruit.  This  isufually  done  Maturing 
by  making  it  into  heaps,  as  is  mentioned  under  the  ar-  &c. 
tide  Cydkk  ;  but  Mr  Marlhall  entirely  difapproves  of 
the  pradice  ;  bccaufe,  when  the  whole  are  laid  in  a 
heap  together,  the  ripeft  fruit  will  begin  to  rot  before 
the  other  has  arrived  at  that  degree  of  artificial  ripenefs 
which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  “  The  due  degree 
of  maturation  of  fruit  for  liquor  (he  obferves)  is  a  lub- 
jeCt  about  which  men,  even  in  this  diftriCt,  differ  much 
in  their  ideas.  The  prevailing  practice  of  gathering 
into  heaps  until  the  ripeft  begins  to  rot,  is  walling  the 
bell  of  the  fruit,  and  is  bv  no  means  an  accurate  crite¬ 
rion.  Some  (hake  the  fruit,  and  judge  by  the  ratti'Og 
of  the  kernels  ;  others  cut  through  the  middle  and 
judge  by  their  blacknefs;  but  none  of  thefe  appear  to 
be  a  proper  tell.  It  is  not  the  Hate  of  the  kern  !>•  but 
of  the  llelb  ;  not  of  a  few  individuals,  but  t  ■  gi  eater 
part  of  the  prime  fruits,  which  render  the  collective  bo- 
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Making  of  ay  fit  or  unfit  to  be  fent  to  tfie  mill.  The  molt  ra- 
Fruit-Li-  tional  tell  of  the  ripenefs  of  the  fruit,  is  that  of  the  flelli 

,  quors-  having  acquired  inch  a  degree  of  mellownefs,  and  its 

v  “  texture  fuch  a  degree  of  tendernefs,  as  to  yield  to  mo¬ 
derate  preffure.  Thus,  when  the  knuckle  or  the  end  of 
the  thumb  can  with  moderate  exertion  be  forced  into 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  it  is  deemed  in  a  fit  ftate  for  grind- 
'  ing.” 

4.  Preparation  for  the  mill.  The  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  fruit  is  to  keep  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  fie- 
parate  from  each  other  :  but  this  cannot  he  done  with¬ 
out  a  confiderable  degree  of  labour  ;  for  as  by  number- 
lefs  accidents  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruits  are  frequently 
confounded  together,  there  cannot  be  any  effectual  me¬ 
thod  of  feparating  them  except  by  hand  :  and  Mr  Mar- 
iliall  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  one  of  the  grand  fecrets  of 
cyder-making,  peculiar  to  thole  who  excel  in  the  buli- 
nefs  5  and  he  is  iurprifed  that  it  lliould  not  before  this 
time  have  come  into  common  practice. 

5.  Mixing  fruits  for  liquor.  Our  author  feems  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  this  practice  •,  and  informs  us, 
that  the  finer  liquors  are  made  from  ielect  fruits  •,  and 
he  hints  that  it  might  he  more  proper  to  mix  liquors 
after  they  are  made,  than  to  put  together  the  crude 

549  fruits. 

Grinding.  II.  Grinding ,  and  management  of  the  fruit  when 
ground.  . 

1.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  putting  the 
fruit  into  the  mill,  every  mill-houfe  ffould  have  a 
fruit-chamber  over  it,  with  a  trap-door  to  lower  the 
fruit  down  into  the  mill.  The  bell  manner  in  which 
this  can  be  accompli  filed,  is  to  have  the  valve  over  the 
bed  of  the  mill,  and  furniihed  with  a  cloth  fpout  or 
tunnel  reaching  down  to  the  trough  in  which  the  Hone 
moves.  No  ftraw  is  ufed  in  the  lofts  ;  but  fometimes 
the  fruit  is  turned.  In  Herefordiliire,  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  grinding  the  rind  and  feeds  of  the  fruit  as 
well  as  the  flefliv  part  to  a  pulp,  is  neceffai-y  towards 
the  perfection  of  the  cyder  5  whence  it  is  neceffary,  that 
every  kind  of  pains  lliould  be  taken  to  perform  the 
grinding  in  the  moll  perfeCt  manner.  Mr  Marlhall 
complains,  that  the  cyder-mills  are  lo  imperfectly  finiff- 
ed  by  the  workmen,  that  for  the  firft  fifty  years  they 
cannot  perform  their  work  in  a  proper  manner.  In  (lead 
of  being  nicely  fitted  to  one  another  with  the  fquare 
and  child,  they  are  hewn  over  with  a  rough  tool  in  luch 
a  carelefs  manner,  that  horfe-beans  might  lie  in  lafety 
in  their  cavities.  Some  even  imagine  this  to  he  an  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  if  the  fruit  was  more  effectually  and  com¬ 
pletely  broken  by  rough  than  fmooth  Hones.  Some  ufc 
Hated  rollers  of  iron  •,  but  tliefe  will  be  corroded  by  the 
juice,  and  thus  the  liquor  might  he  tinged.  Smooth  rol¬ 
lers  will  not  lay  hold  of  the  fruit  fuffieiently  to  force  it 
through. 

Another  improvement  requifite  in  the  cyder-mills 
is  to  prevent  the  matter  in  the  trough  from  riling  before 
the  Hone  in  the  laft  ftage  of  grinding,  and  a  method 
of  ftirring  it  up  in  the  trough  more  effectually  than 
can  be  done  at  prefent.  To  remedy  the  former  of 
thefe  defedts,  it  might  perhaps  be  proper  to  grind  the 
fruit  firft  in  the  mill  to  a  certain  degree  ;  and  then  put 
it  between  two  fmooth  rollers  to  finiili  the  operation  in 
the  moft  perfeCt  manner.  It  is  an  error  to  grind  too 
much  at  once  ;  as  this  clogs  up  the  mill,  and  prevents 
it  from  going  ealily.  The  ufual  quantity  for  a  middle- 
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fixed  mill  is  a  hag  containing  four  corn  bufhels  ;  hut  Making  of 
our  author  had  once  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  mill  Fruit  Li- 
in  which  only  half  a  bag  was  put  5  and  thus  the  work  , 

feerned  to  go  on  more  eafily  as  well  as  more  quickly 
than  when  more  was  put  in  at  once.  The  quantity 
put  in  at  one  time  is  to  be  taken  out  when  ground.  - 
The  ufual  quantity  of  fruit  ground  in  a  day  is  as 
much  as  will  make  three  hogffeads  of  perry  or  two  of 
cyder. 

2.  Management  of  the  ground  fruit.  Here  Mr  Mar- 
Hia.ll  condemns  in  very  ftrong  terms  the  practice  of  profi¬ 
ling  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  as  loon  as  the  grinding  is  fi- 
niihed  •,  becaufie  thus  neither  the  rind  nor  Iceds  have 
time  to  communicate  their  virtues  to  the  liquor.  In  or¬ 
der  to  extract  thefie  virtues  in  the  moft  proper  manner, 
fiome  allow  the  ground  fruit  to  lie  24  hours  or  more  af¬ 
ter  grinding,  and  even  regrind  it,  in  order  to  have  in 
the  moft  perfeCt  manner  the  flavour  and  virtues  of  the 
feeds  and  rind.  650 

III.  P  re  fury  the  fruit,  and  management  of  the  re-  Prcfung, 
fidinnn.  This  is  done  by  folding  up  the  ground  fruit &c< 
in  pieces  of  hair-cloth,  and  piling  them  up  above  one 
another  in  a  fquare  frame  or  mould,  and  then  pulling 
down  the  profs  upon  them,  which  fqueeZ.es  out  the 
juice,  and  forms  the  matter  into  thin  and  almoft  dry 
cakes.  The  firft  runnings  come  off  foul  and  muddy  ; 
but  the  laft,  efpecially  in  perry,  will  be  as  clear  and 
fine  as  if  filtered  through  paper.  It  is  common  to  throw 
away  the  refiduum  as  ufelefs  ;  fometimes  it  is  made 
uie  of  when  dry  as  fuel  ;  fometimes  the  pigs  will  eat  it, 
efpecially  when  not  thoroughly  fqueezed  ;  and  lome- 
times  it  is  ground  a  fecond  time  with  water,  and 
lqueezed  for  an  inferior  kind  of  liquor  uied  for  the  fa¬ 
mily.  Mr  Marlhall  advifes  to  continue  the  preffure 
as  long  as  a  drop  can  he  drawn.  “  It  is  found  (lays  he), 
that  even  by  breaking  the  Cakes  of  refule  with  the 
hands  only  gives  the  prefs  frcih  power  over  it  •,  lor 
though  it  has  been  preffed  to  the  laft  drop,  a  gallon  or 
more  of  additional  liquor  may  he  got  by  this  means. 
Regrinding  them  has  a  llill  greater  effeCt :  In  this 
ftate  of  the  materials  the  mill  gains  a  degree  of  power 
over  the  more  rigid  parts  of  the  fruits,  which  in  the 
firft  grinding  it  could  not  reach.  11  the  lacc  ol  the 
runner  and  the  bottom  of  the  trough  were  dreffed  with 
a  broad  chifel,  and  made  true  to  each  other,  and  a 
moderate  quantity  of  refiduum  ground  at  once,  fcarccly 
a  kernel  could  elcape  unbroken,  or  a  drop  ol  liquor  re¬ 
main  undrawn.” 

But  though  the  whole  virtue  of  the  fruit  cannot  be 
extracted  without  grinding  it  very  fine,  tome  inconve¬ 
nience  attends  this  practice,  as  part  of  the  pulp  thus 
gets  through  the  haircloth,  and  may  perhaps  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  fubfequent  fermentation.  This,  however, 
may  he  in  a  great  meafure  remedied  by  ftraining  the 
firft  runnings  through  a  fieve.  The  whole  lliould  alto 
be  allowed  to  fettle  in  a  cafk,  and  drawn  oft  into  a 
frefli  veil'd  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  fer¬ 
mentation.  The  reduced  fruit  ought  to  remain  forne 
time  between  the  grinding  and  preifing,  that  the  liquor 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  extraCt  with 
the  rind  and  kernels  :  hut  this  muff  not  be  puffed  too 
far,  as  in  that  cafe  the  colour  of  the  cyder  would  he 
hurt ;  and  the  moll  judicious  managers  objeCt  to  the 
pulp  remaining  longer  than  12  hours  without  preffure. 

“  Hence  (fays  our  author),  upon  the  whole,  the  moft 

eligible 
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Making  of  eligible  management  in  this  ftage  of  the  art  appears  to 
I'ruit-li-  be  this  :  Grind  one  prefsful  a  day  j  prefs  anil  regrind 
.  t!llBrs-  t  the  refulaum  in  the  evening  ;  iniufe  the  reduced  mat¬ 
ter  all  night  among  part  of  the  fir  it  runnings  ;  and 
in  the  morning  reprefs  while  the  next  prefsful  is  grind- 
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Fermenta-  H  .  Fermentation.  The  common  practice  is  io  have 
tion.  the  liquor  tunned;  that  is,  put  into  calks  or  liogl- 

lieads  immediately  front  the  prefs,  and  to  fill  them 
quite  full  :  but  it  is  undoubtedly  more  proper  to  leave 
fome  ipace  empty  to  be  filled  up  afterwards.  No  ac¬ 
curate  experiment  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  proper  to  be  kept  up  in  tiie 
place  where  the  fermentation  goes  on.  Troll  is  pre¬ 
judicial  :  but  when  the  procels  ufually  commences, 
that  is,  about  the  middle  of  October,  the  liquor  is  put 
into  airy  iliades,  where  the  warmth  is  lcarce  greater  than 
in  the  open  atmofphcre  nay,  the  calks  are  frequently 
expol’ed  to  the  open  air  without  any  covering  farthey 
than  a  piece  of  tile  or  flat  flone  over  the  bunghole, 
propped  up  by  a  wooden  pin  on  one  fide  to  cauie  the 
rain  water  to  run  oft.  In  a  complete  manufactory  of 
fruit-liquor,  the  fermenting  room  ihould  he  under  the 
fame  roof  with  the  mill-houie ;  a  continuation  of  the 
prefs-room,  or  at  leal!  opening  into  it,  with  windows 
or  doors  on  every  fide,  to  give  a  free  adinniiou  of  air 
into  it;  fufticient  defences  again!!  frofl ;  fiu.t-lofts 
over  it,  and  vaults  underneath  for  laying  up  the  liquors 
after  fermentation  ;  with  Imall  holes  in  the  crown  of 
the  arch  to  admit  a  leathern  pipe,  for  the  purpoie  of 
conveying  the  liquors  occalionaily  lrom  the  one  to  the 
other. 

In  making  of  fruit-liquors,  no  ferment  is  ufed  as  in 
making  of  beer  ;  though,  from  Mr  Marfhall’s  account 
of  tee  matter,  it  feems  far  from  being  unneceffary. 
Owing  to  this  omiilion,  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  fermentation  is  entirely  uncertain.  It  takes 
place  fometimes  in  one,  two,  or  three  days  ;  fometimes 
not  till  a  week  or  month  after  tunning  :  but  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  liquor  which  has  been  agitated  in  a  car¬ 
riage,  though  taken  immediately  from  the  prefs,  will 
fometimes  pal’s  almoft  immediately  into  a  ftate  ot  fer¬ 
mentation.  The  continuance  of  the  fermentation  is  no 
lefs  uncertain  than  the  commencement  ot  it.  Liquors 
when  much  agitated,  will  go  through  it  perhaps  in  one 
day;  but  when  allowed  to  remain  at  reft,  the  fermen¬ 
tation  commonly  goes  on  two  or  three  days,  and  fome¬ 
times  five  or  fix.  The  fermenting  liquor,  however, 
puts  on  a  different  appearance  according  to  circum- 
ilances.  II  hen  produced  from  fruits  improperly  ma¬ 
naged,  it  generally  throws  up  a  thick  leuin  reiembling 
that  of  malt  liquor,  and  of  a  thicknefs  proportioned  to 
the  fpccies  and  ripenefs  of  the  fruit ;  the  riper  the 
fruit,  the  more  ftum  being  thrown  up.  Perry  gives 
but  little  feum,  and  cyder  will  fometimes  alio  do  the 
fame;  fometimes  it  is  intentionally  prevented  from  doing 
it. 

After  having  remained  fome  time  in  the  fermenting 
veffel,  the  liquor  is  racked  or  drawn  off  from  the  lees 
and  put  into  fre/li  calks.  In  this  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  alfo  Mr  Marfliall  complains  greatly  ot  the  little 
attention  that  is  paid  to  the  liquor.  1  he  ordinary 
time  for  racking  perry  is  before  it  has  done  bifling,  or 
fometimes  when  it  begins  to  emit  fixed  air  in  plenty. 
Tlie  onlv  intention  of  the  operation  is  to  fret  the  li- 
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quor  from  its  faeces  by  a  cock  placed  at  a  little  diftance  Making  of 
from  the  bottom  ,  after  which  the  remainder  is  to  he  Fruit-Ii- 
filtered.  through  a  canvas  or  flannel  bag.  This  filtered  {lBor* 
liquor  differs  from  the  reft  in  having  a  higher  colour ;  'M"~" 
having  no  longer  any  tendency  to  ferment,  but  on  the 
contrary  checking  the  fermentation  of  that  which  is 
racked  off ;  and  if  it  lofes  its  brightness,  it  is  no  long¬ 
er  ealily  recovered. —  A  frelli  fermentation  ufually 
commences  after  racking and  if  it  become  violent,  a 
frefli  racking  is  neceflary  in  order  to  check  it ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  fame  liquor  will  perhaps  be 
racked  five  or  fix  times  :  but  if  only  a  final  1  degree  of 
fermentation  takes  place,  which  is  called  fretting ,  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  lame  calk  ;  though  even  here 
the  degree  of  fermentation  which  requires  racking  is 
by  no  means  determined.  Mr  Marfliall  informs  us  that 
the  belt  manufacturers,  however,  repeat  the  rackings 
until  the  liquor  will  lie  quiet,  or  nearly  fo ;  and  if  it 
be  found  impracticable  to  accompany  this  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method  of  fermentation,  recourfe  nmft  be  had  to 
fumigation  with  fnlphur,  which  is  called  Jhimming  the 
calks.  For  this  fumigation  it  is  r.ecefTary  to  have 
matches  made  of  thick  linen  cloth  about  ten  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  broad,  thickly  coated  with  brim- 
ftone  for  about  eight  inches  of  their  length.  The  calk 
is  then  properly  feafoned,  and  every  vent  except  the 
bunghole  tightly  flopped  ;  a  match  is  kindled,  lowered 
down  into  the  cafk,  and  held  by  the  end  undipped 
until  it  be  well  lighted,  and  the  bung  be  driven  in  : 
thus  fufpending  the  lighted  match  within  the  calk. 

Having  burnt  as  long  as  the  Contained  air  will  fupplv 
the  fire,  the  match  dies,  the  bung  is  railed,  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  match  drawn  out,  and  the  calk  fullered  to 
remain  before  the  liquor  be  put  into  it  for  two  or  three 
hours,  more  or  lels  according  to  the  degree  of  power 
the  fulphur  ought  to  have.  The  liquor  retains  a  fmell 
of  the  fulplnireous  acid ;  but  this  goes  off  in  a  iliort 
time,  and  no  bad  effect  is  ever  obferved  to  follow. 

In  fome  places  the  liquor  is  left  to  ferment  in  open 
calks,  where  it  ftands  till  the  firft  fermentation  lie 
pretty  well  over ;  after  which  the  froft  or  yeafl  col¬ 
lected  upon  the  furface  is  taken  off,  it  being  fuppofed 
that  it  is  this  yeaft  mixing  with  the  clear  liquor  which 
caufes  it  to  fret  after  racking.  The  fermentation  being 
totally  ceafed,  and  the  lees  fubfided,  the  liquor  is 
racked  off  into  a  frefli  calk,  and  the  lees  filtered  as 
above  directed.  The  author  mentions  a  way  ot  fer¬ 
menting  fruit-liquors  in  broad  (hallow  vats,  not  left 
than  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  little  more  than  two 
feet  deep ;  each  vat  containing  about  two  liogflieads. 

In  thefe  the  liquor  remains  until  it  has  done  riling,  or 
till  the  fermentation  has  nearly  ceafed,  when  it  is  rack¬ 
ed  off’  without  Ikimming,  the  critical  juncture  being 
caught  before  the  yeaft  fall  ;  the  whole  linking  gradu¬ 
ally  together  as  the  liquor  is  drawn  off.  In  this  prac¬ 
tice  alfo  the  liquor  is  fcldom  drawn  off  a  fecond  time.  <s<;t 

Cyder  is  made  of  three  different  kinds,  viz.  rough ,  DiflVrent 
fwcet ,  and  of  a  middle  riehnefs.  The  firft  kind  being  ^‘D(*s  ^  CJ 
ufually  deftined  for  fervants,  is  made  with  very  little acr* 
ceremony.  “  If  it  is  but  zeyder  (fays  Mr  Marfliall), 
and  has  body  enough  to  keep,  no  matter  for  the  ricli- 
nefs  and  flavour.  The  rougher  it  is,  the  further  it 
will  go,  and  the  more  acceptable  cullom  has  rendered 
it  not  only  to  the  workmen  but  to  their  niaflers.  A 
palate  accuftoincd  to  rough  cyder  would  judge  the 
'3  T  rough 
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rough  cyder  of  the  farm-houfes  to  be  a  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  water,  with  a  little  diffolved  alum  to  give 
it  roughnefs.”  The  method  of  producing  this  auftere 
liquor  is  to  grind  the  fruit  in  a  crude  under-ripe  ftate, 
and  fubject  the  liquor  to  a  full  fermentation.— -For  the 
fweet  liquor,  make  choice  of  the  fweet  fruits  ;  ma¬ 
ture  them  fully,  and  check  the  fermentation  of  the 
liquor.— —To  produce  liquors  of  a  middle  richnefs,  the 
nature  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  feafon  in  w’hich  it  is 
matured,  mull  be  confidered.  The  fruits  to  be  made 
choice  of  are  fuch  as  yield  juices  capable  of  affording 
a  fufficiency  both  of  richnefs  and  ftrength  •,  though 
much  depends  upon  proper  management.  Open  vats, 
in  our  author’s  opinion,  are  preferable  to  clofe  veffels : 
but  if  calks  be  ufed  at  all,  they  ought .  to  be  very 
large,  and  not  filled  ;  nor  ought  they  to  lie  upon  their 
tides,  but  to  be  fet  on  their  ends  with  their  heads  out, 
and  to  be  filled  only  to  fuch  a  height  as  will  produce 
the  requifite  degree  of  fermentation  :  but  in  whatever 
way  the  liquor"  be  put  to  ferment,  Mr  Marlhall  is  of 
opinion  that  the  operation  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  on 
freely  for  the  firft  time  ;  though  after  being  racked  off, 
any  i'econd  fermentation  ought  lobe  prevented  as  much 
as  poflible. 

V.  Cor  retting,  provincially  called  dottoring.  Ihe 
imperfections  which  art  attempts  to  iupply  in  thefe 
liquors  are,  I.  Want  ot  flavour,  2.  "Want  of  rich¬ 
nefs  •,  3.  Want  of  flavour  ;  4.  Want  of  colour  and 
brightnefs. 

the  want  of  ftrength  is  fupplied  by  brandy  or  any 
other  fpirit  in  fufficient  quantity  to  prevent  the  ace¬ 
tous  fermentation.  The  want  of  richnefs  is  fupplied 
by  what  are  generally  termed  fweets ,  but  prepared  in 
a’ manner  which  our  author  fays  has  never  fallen  un¬ 
der  his  notice.  To  fupply  the  want  of  flavour,  an  m- 
fufion  of  hops  is  fometimes  added,  which  is  laid  to 
communicate  an  agreeable  bitter,  and  at  the  lame  time 
a  fragrance  ;  whence  it  becomes  a  fubltitute  lor  the 
juices  of  the  rind  and  kernels  thrown  away  to  the 
pigs  and  poultry,  or  otherwife  wafted.  The  want  of 
colour  is  lometimes  fupplied  by  elder  berries,  but  more 
generally  by  burnt  fugar,  which  gives  the  defired  co¬ 
lour,  and  a  degree  of  bitter  which  is  very  much  liked. 
The  fugar  is  prepared  either  by  burning  it  on  a  ia- 
lamander,  and  fuflering  it  to  drop,  as  it  melts,  into  wa¬ 
ter;  or  by  boiling  it  over  the  fire  (in  which  cafe  brovvn 
fugar  is  to  be  ufed),  until  it  acquire  an  agreeable  bit¬ 
ter  ;  then  pouring  in  boiling  water  in  the  proportion  of 
a  gallon  to  two  pounds  of  fugar,  and  ftir  until  the  li¬ 
quor  become  uniform.  A  pint  of  this  preparation  will 
colour  a  hogfhead  of  cyder.  Brightnefs  is  obtained  by 
a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  bullocks  and  fiieep ',  that  of 
fwine  being  rejected,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
more  unfit  for  the  purpole  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  The  only  thing  neeefi’ary  to  be  done  here  is  to 
ftir  the  blood  well  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  animal,  to 
prevent  the  parts  from  feparating ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
ltirred  “  both  ways  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.”  The 
liquor,  however,  is  not  always  in  a  proper  condition  for 
being  refined  with  this  ingredient :  on  which  account  a 
little  of  it  ought  frequently  to  be.  tried  in  a  vial.  A 
quart  or  lefs  will  be  fufficient  for  a  hogfhead.  After 
the  blood  is  poured  in,  the  liquor  fhould  be  violently 
agitated,  to  mix  the  whole  intimately  together.  Ibis 
is  done  by  a  ftick  Hit  into  four,  and  inferted  into  the 
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bunghole  ;  working  it  brifkly  about  in  the  liquor  until  Making  of 
the  "whole  be  thoroughly  mixed.  In  about  24  hours  Fruit-Li¬ 
the  blood  will  be  fubfided,  and  the  liquor  ought  in-  ,  qu°rs-  . 
ftantly  to  be  racked  off;  as  by  remaining  upon  the  blood 
even  for  two  or  three  days,  it  will  receive  a  taint  not 
eafily  to  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  re¬ 
finement  with  the  blood  carries  down  not  only  the  faeces, 
but  the  colour  alfo  ;  rendering  the  liquor,  though  ever 
fo  highly  coloured  before,  almoft  as  limpid  as  water. 

Ifinglafs  and  eggs  are  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  fining 
cyder  as  well  as  wine.  _ 

VI.  The  laying  vp  or  (hutting  up  the  cyder  in  clofe  of  laying 
calks,  according  to  Mr  Marlhall,  is  as  little  underftoodup  or  cafk- 
as  any  of  the  reft  of  the  parts  ;  the  bungs  being  com-,nS- 
monly  put  in  at  fome  certain  time,  or  in  fome  parti¬ 
cular  month,  without  any  regard  to  the  ftate  the  li¬ 
quor  itfelf  is  in.  •  “  The  only  criterion  (fays  he)  I 
have  met  with  for  judging  the  critical  time  of  laying 
up,  is  when  a  fine  white  cream-like  matter  firft  begins 
to  form  upon  the  furface.  But  this  may  be  too  late  ; 
it  is  probably  a  fymptom  at  leaft  of  the  acetous  fermen-  t 
tation,  which  if  it  takes  place  in  any  degree  muft  be  in¬ 
jurious.  Yet  if  the  calks  be  bunged  tight,  fome  crite¬ 
rion  is  neceffary ;  otherwife,  if  the  vinous  fermenta¬ 
tion  have  not  yet  finally  ceafed,  or  fhould  recommence, 
the  calks  will  be  endangered,  and  the  liquor  injured. 

Hence,  in  the  practice  "of  the  moll  cautious  manager 
whofe  practice  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving, 
the  bungs  are  firft  driven  in  lightly,  when  the  liquor 
is  fine,  and  the  vinous  fermentation  is  judged  to  be 
over;  and  fome  time  afterward,  when  all  danger  is 
paft,  to  fill  up  the  calks,  and  drive  the  bungs  fecurely 
with  a  rag,  and  rofin  them  over  at  top.  Moft  farmers 
arc  of  opinion,  that  after  the  liquor  is  done  ferment¬ 
ing,  it  ought  to  have  fomething  to  feed  upon  ;  that  is, 
to  prevent  it  from  running  into  the  acetous  fermenta¬ 
tion.  For  this  purpofe  fome  put  in  parched  beans, 
others  egg-fhells,  fome  mutton  luet,  &c.  Air  Mar- 
ftiall  does  not  doubt  that  fomething  may  be  ufeful ;  and 
thinks  that  ifinglafs  may  be  as  proper  as  any  thing  that 

can  be  got.  ^55, 

VTI.  Bottling.  This  depends  greatly  on  the  qua-  Bottling-, 
lity  of  the  liquors  themfelves.  Good  cyder  can  fcldom 
be  bottled  with  propriety  under  a  year  old :  fometimes 
not  till  two.  The  proper  time  is  when  it  has  acquired 
the  utmoft  degree  of  richnefs  and  flavour  in  the  calks  -, 
and  this  it  will  preferve  for  many  years  in  bottles.  It 
ought  to  be  quite  fine  at  the  time  of  bottling ;  or  if 
not  fo  naturally,  ought  to  be  fined  artificially  with  lfin- 
glafs  and  eggs.  ^ 

The  liquor,  called  cyderkin,  purre,  or  per  km,  is  made  Of  cyder- 
of  the  murk  or  grofs  matter  remaining  after  the  cyderkm- 
is  preffed  out.  To  make  this  liquor,  the  murk  is  put 
into  a  large  vat,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  boiled  water, 
which  has  ftood  till  it  be  cold  again  :  if  half  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  be  ufed  that  there  was  of  cyder,  it  will 
be  good  ;  if  the  quantities  be  equal,  the  cyderkin  will 
be  fmall.  The  whole  is  left  to  infufe  48  hours,  and 
then  well  preffed  ;  what  is  fqueezed  out  by  the  prefs  is 
immediately  tunned  up  and  ftopped  ;  it  is  fit  to  drink  in 
a  few  days.  It  clarifies  of  itfelf,  and  ferves  in  families  of  cyder 
inltead  of  fmall  beer.  It  will  keep,  if  boiled,  after  pref-winc,  ac- 

fure,  with  a  convenient  quantity  of  hops.  cording  to 

’  Dr  Ruth  s 

AVe  muft  not  conclude  this  fie&ion  without  parti- receipt. 
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Making  of  cular  notice  of  the  liquor  called  cyder  wine ,  which  is 
Fruit-Li-  made  from  the  juice  of  apples  taken  from  the  prefs 
,  quors-  i  and  boiled ,  and  which  being  kept  three  or  four  years 
’  is  faid  to  referable  Rhenilh.  The  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  this  wine,  as  communicated  by  Dr  Rufli  of 
America,  where  it  is  much  practifed,  confifts  in  eva¬ 
porating  in  a  brewing  copper  the  frelh  apple-juice 
till  half  of  it  be  confumed.  The  remainder  is  then 
immediately  conveyed  into  a  wooden  cooler,  and  af¬ 
terwards  is  put  into  a  proper  calk,  with  an  addition 
of  yeaft,  and  fermented  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
procefs  is  evidently  borrowed  from  what  has  long 
been  pradil'ed  on  the  recent  juice  of  the  grape,  under 
the  term  of  v in  cuit ,  or  boiled  wine,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  alfo  in  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago,  from  time 
immemorial. 

This  procefs  has  lately  become  an  objedt  of  imitation 
in  the  cyder  counties,  and  particularly  in  the  weft  of 
England,  where  it  is  reported  that  many  hundred  hogf- 
heads  of  this  wine  have  already  been  made  ;  and  as  it 
is  faid  to  betray  no  fign  of  an  impregnation  of  copper 
by  the  ufual  chemical  tefts,  it  is  conlidered  as  perfect¬ 
ly  wholefome,  and  is  accordingly  drunk  without  ap- 
prehenfion  by  the  common  people.  Others,  however, 
l'ufpecl  its  innocence  ;  whence  it  appeared  an  object 
of  no  fmall  moment  to  determine  in  fo  doubtful  a  mat¬ 
ter,  whether  or  not  the  liquor  acquires  any  noxious 
quality  from  the  copper  in  which  it  is  boiled.  With 
*  Bath  Pa-  this  view  Dr  Fothergill  *  made  a  variety  of  experi- 
pen,  vol.  v.  ments  .  an(j  tjje  ref"ult  feemed  to  afford  a  ftrong  pre- 
fumption  that  the  cyder  wine  docs  contain  a  minute 
impregnation  of  copper  ;  not  very  confiderable  indeed, 
but  yet  fufficient,  in  the  doctor’s  opinion,  to  put  the 
public  on  their  guard  concerning  a  liquor  that  comes 
in  fo  very  “  queftionable  a  fliape.” 

It  is  a  curious  chemical  fa£t,  he  obferves,  if  it  be 
really  true,  that  acid  liquors,  while  kept  boiling  in 
Copper  veffels,  acquire  little  or  no  impregnation  of 
the  metal,  but  prefently  begin  to  a£t  upon  it  when 
left  to  ftand  in  the  cold.  Can  this  be  owing  to  the 
agitation  occafioned  by  boiling,  or  the  expulfion  of 
the  aerial  acid  ?  Atmofpheric  air  powerfully  corrodes 
copper,  probably  through  the  intervention  of  the  aerial 
or  rather  nitrous  acid,  for  both  are  now  acknowledged 
to  be  prefent  in  the  atmofphere.  But  the  latter  is 
doubtlels  a  much  ftronger  menftruum  of  copper  than  the 
former. 

In  the  prefent  procefs  the  liquor  is  properly  directed 
to  be  palled  into  a  wooden  cooler  as  foon  as  the  boil¬ 
ing  is  completed.  But  as  all  acids,  and  even  common 
water,  acquire  an  impregnation  and  unpleafant  tafte, 
from  Handing  in  copper  veffels  in  the  cold,  why  may 
not  the  acid  juice  of  apples  act  in  fome  degree  on  the 
copper  before  the  boiling  commences  ?  Add  to  this, 
that  brewing  coppers,  without  far  more  care  and  at¬ 
tention  than  is  generally  bellowed  on  them  in  keeping 
them  clean,  are  extremely  apt  to  contract  verdigrile, 
(a  rank  poifon),  as  appears  from  the  blue  or  green 
ltreaks  very  vifible  when  thefe  veffels  are  minutely  exa¬ 
mined.  Should  the  unfermented  juice  be  thought  in¬ 
capable  of  acting  on  the  copper  either  in  a  cold  or 
boiling  Hate,  yet  no  one  will  venture  to  deny  its 
power  of  waffling  off  or  diffolving  verdigrile  already 
formed  on  the  internal  l'urface  of  the  veffel.  Sup- 
pole  only  one-eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  verdigrile  to  be 
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contained  in  a  bottle  of  this  wine,  a  quantity  that  Making  of 
may  elude  the  ordinary  tefts,  and  that  a  bottle  Ihould  Fruit-Li- 
be  drunk  daily  by  a  perfon  without  producing  any  vio- ,  <i,lora'  . 
lent  fymptoms  or  internal  uneafinefs  j  yet  what  perfon 
in  his  fenfes  would  knowingly  choofe  to  hazard  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  determining’  how  long  he  Ihould  continue 
even  this  quantity  of  a  flow  poifon  in  his  daily  beve¬ 
rage  with  impunity  ?  And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
experiment  is  but  too  often  unthinkingly  made,  not 
only  with  cyder  wine,  but  alfo  with  many  of  the  foreign 
wines  prepared  by  a  fimilar  procefs.  For  the  grape 
juice,  when  evaporated  in  a  copper  veffel,  under  the 
denomination  of  vino  cotto  or  boiled  wine,  cannot  but 
acquire  an  equal,  if  not  yet  ftronger  impregnation  of  the 
metal,  than  the  juice  of  apples,  feeing  that  verdigrile  it  - 
felf  is  manufactured  merely  by  the  application  ol  the 
acid  hulks  of  grapes  to  plates  ol  copper. 

Independent  of  the  danger  of  any  metallic  impreg¬ 
nation,  the  doctor  thinks,  it  may  be  juftly  queftioned 
how  far  the  procefs  of  preparing  boiled  wines  is  necef- 
fary  or  reconcileable  to  reaion  or  economy.  The 
evaporation  of  them  mull  by  long  boiling  not  only  oc- 
cafion  an  unneceffary  wafte  of  both  liquor  and  fuel, 
but  alfo  diflipates  certain  effential  principles,  without 
svhieh  the  liquor  can  never  undergo  a  complete  fer¬ 
mentation  j  and  without  a  complete  fermentation  there 
can  be  no  perfect  wine.  Hence  the  boiled  wines  are 
generally  crude,  heavy,  and  flat,  liable  to  produce  in- 
digeftion,  flatulency,  and  diarrhoea.  If  the  evapora¬ 
tion  be  performed  haftily,  the  liquor  contrails  a  burnt 
empyreumatic  tafte,  as  in  the  prelent  inllance  ;  it  flow- 
ly,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  a  metallic  impregna¬ 
tion.  For  the  procefs  may  be  prefumed  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  performed  in  a  veffel  of  brafs  or  copper,  as  few 
families  poffefs  any  other  that  is  lufliciently  capacious. 

Nor  can  a  veffel  of  call-iron,  though  perfectly  fate,  be. 
properly  recommended  for  this  purpofe,  as  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  communicate  a  chalybeate  tafte  and  dark  colour 
to  the  liquor.  At  all  events,  brafs  and  copper  veffels 
ought  to  be  entirely  banilhed  from  this  and  every  other 
culinary  procefs. 


Sect.  X.  Of  Fences. 
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We  fha.ll  conelude  the  prefent  fubjeft  of  agriculture  Kinds  of 
by  taking  notice  of  the  various  kinds  of  fences  that  fences  ene- 
may  be  found  valuable  in  it. — Robert  Somerville,  Efq. meraU 
of  Haddington,  in  a  communication  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  has  endeavoured  to  enumerate  the  whole 
Ample  and  compound  fences  that  are  at  prefent  ufed. 

Simple  fences  are  thofe  that  confill  of  one  kind  only, 
as  a  ditch,  a  hedge,  or  a  wall. — Compound  fences  arc 
made  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  of  thefe,  as  a  hedge 
and  ditch,  or  hedge  and  wall.  The  following  is  the 
lift  which  he  has  given  of  them : 

“  Simple  Fences. 

I.  Simple  ditch,  with  a  bank  on  one  tide. 

II.  Double  ditch,  with  a  bank  of  earth  between. 

III.  Bank  of  earth,  with  a  perpendicular  facing  of  fod. 

IV.  Ha-ha,  or  funk  fence. 

V.  Palings,  or  timber  fences ,  of  different  kinds,  viz. 

1 .  Simple  nailed  paling  of  rough  timber. 

2.  Jointed  horizontal  paling. 

3.  Upright  lath  paling. 

3T2 


4.  Horizontal 
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12. 
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Horizontal  paling  of  young  firs. 

Upright  ditto  of  do. 

Chain  fence. 

Net  fence. 

8.  Rope  fence. 

5.  Flake  or  hurdle  fence. 

Olier  or  willow  fence. 

Fence  of  growing  polls. 

Shingle  fence,  horizontal. 

Ditto,  upright. 

Warped  paling. 

Open  paling,  warped  with  dead  thorns  or  branches 
of  trees. 

VI.  Dead  hedges,  various  kinds. 

VII.  Live  hedges. 

VIII.  Walls. 

1.  Dry  Hone  wall,  coped  and  uncoped. 

Stone  and  lime  ditto,  do. 

Stone  and  clay,  do. 

Stone  and  clay,  harled,  or  dallied  with  lime. 

Dry  Hone,  ditto,  lipped  with  lime. 

6.  Dry  Hone,  ditto,  lipped  and  harled. 

7.  Dry  Hone,  pirned  and  harled. 

8.  Brick  walls. 

9.  Frame  walls. 

10.  Galloway  dike  or  wall. 

11.  Turf  wall. 

1 2.  Turf  and  Hone  in  alternate  layers. 

13.  Mud  walls,  with  llraw. 

“  Compound  Fences. 

1.  Hedge  and  ditch,  with  or  without  paling. 

2.  Double  ditto. 

3.  Hedge  and  bank,  with  or  without  paling. 

4.  Hedge  in  the  face  of  a  bank. 

5.  Hedge  on  the  top  of  a  bank. 

6.  Devonflnre  fence. 

7.  Hedge,  with  (ingle  or  double  paling. 

8.  Hedge  and  dead  hedge. 

9.  Hedge  and  wall. 

10.  Hedge,  ditch,  and  wall. 

11.  Hedge  in  the  middle  of  a  wall. 

1  2.  Hedge  and  ditch,  with  rows  of  trees. 

13.  Hedge,  or  hedge  and  wall,  with  belt  of  planting. 

14.  Hedge  with  the  corners  planted. 

15.  Reed  fence,  or  port  and  rail,  covered  with  reeds.” 

Of  the  nature  of  each  of  thofe,  and  the  advantages 
attending  the  ufe  of  them,  we  fliall  take  lome  lhort  no¬ 
tice.  The  ditch,  which  is  one  of  the  iimple  fences,  is 
moll  frequently  conlidered  merely  as  an  open  drain  in¬ 
tended  to  relieve  the  lod  of  fuperfiuous  moilture.  It 
is  frequently,  alfo,  however,  made  ufe  of  without  any 
fiuch  intention,  as  a  fence  for  the  confinement  of  cattle  ; 
but  it  is  more  frequently  ufed  with  the  double  view  of 
ferving  as  a  fence,  and  as  a  drain.  It  is  made  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways,  according  to  the  object  in  view.  It  a 
ditch  is  meant  to  be  ufed  merely  as  a  drain,  the  earth 
thrown  out  of  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  formed  into 
a  bank  upon  the  fide  of  it,  becaufe  inch  a  practice,  as 
formerly  Hated,  when  treating  of  draining,  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  injure  its  utility  by  cutting  oil’  its  communi¬ 
cation  with  one  fide  of  the  field  to  be  drained  ;  but 
when  a  ditch  is  intended  to  be  ufed  as  a  fence,  a  dif- 
ierent  rule  of  proceeding  mull  be  followed,  in  that 
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cafe,  the  objeft  in  view  will  be  greatly  forwarded  by  Fences, 
forming  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch  into  a  bank  1 
upon  its  fide,  and  when  added  to  the  depth  of  the  ditch, 
will  form  a  barrier  of  coniiderable  value. 

Ditches  are  fometimes  formed  of  an  uniform  breadth 
at  top  and  bottom.  This  kind  of  ditch  is  liable  to 
many  objections.  After  froHs  and  rains,  its  tides  are 
perpetually  crumbling  down  and  falling  in,  and  if  the 
field  in  which  fuch  a  ditch  is  placed  have  a  confider- 
able  declivity,  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  will  be  extreme¬ 
ly  liable  to  be  undermined  by  any  current  of  water, 
that  either  permanently  or  cafually  takes  place  in  it  ; 
at  the  fame  time,  Inch  ditches  have  been  found  very 
ufeful  in  low-lying  clay  or  carfe  foils  where  the  country 
is  level.  From  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  fides  of  the 
ditches  in  fuch  fituations  are  tolerably  durable.  No  ra¬ 
pid  current  of  water  can  exifl  to  undermine  them  ;  and, 
by  their  figure,  they  withdraw  from  the  plough  the 
fmallell  pofhble  portion  of  furface. 

Other  ditches  are  conHruCted  wide  above,  with  a 
gradual  flope  from  both  fides  downwards.  This  form 
of  a  ditch  is  in  general  the  bell,  where  it  is  at  all  to  be 
ufed  for  the  drainage  of  the  field,  as  the  fides  are  not  io 
liable  as  in  the  former  cafe  to  be  excavated  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  waiter.  Hence  it  is  more  durable,  and  by  dimi- 
nifhing  the  quantity  of  digging  at  the  bottom,  it  is  more 
eafily  executed. 

A  third  kind  of  ditches  are  fo  formed  as  to  have 
one  fide  Hoping,  and  the  other  perpendicular.  This 
kind  of  ditch  partakes  of  the  whole  perfections  and 
imperfections  of  the  two  former.  It  is  extremely  ufe¬ 
ful,  however,  in  fields  of  which  flieep  form  a  part  ot 
the  flock,  and  where  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  contains 
a  current  of  water  \  for,  in  fuch  cafes,  when  ilieep 
tumble  into  a  deep  ditch,  whofe  fides  arc  pretty  fleep, 
they  are  very  apt  to  perilh  ;  but  by  making  one  fide 
of  the  ditch  very  much  Hoped,  while  the  other  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  perpendicular,  they  are  enabled  to  make 
their  efcape  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  by  the  bed  ot 
the  Aream  being  widened,  the  perpendicular  fide  ot 
the  ditch  is  lefs  liable  to  be  undermined.  When  the 
earth  taken  out  of  a  ditch  is  formed  into  a  bank  on  one 
fide,  a  projecting  vacant  l’pace  of  fix  or  eight  inches 
ought  always  to  be  left  between  the  bank  and  the  ditch, 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  tumbling  in  and  filling  up 
the  ditch. 

A  double  ditch,  witli  a  bank  of  earth  between  the 
two,  formed  out  of  the  earth  obtained  by  digging  them, 
has  many  obvious  advantages  over  the  (ingle  ditch, 
when  conlidered  as  a  fence  ;  for  the  earth  taken  out  of 
the  two  ditches,  when  properly  laid  up  in  the  middle, 
will  naturally  become  a  very  formidable  rampart,  which 
cattle  will  not  readily  attempt  to  crofs.  It  is  alfo  ex¬ 
cellently  adapted  for  the  purpol’e  of  open  drainage,  and 
it  ought  always  to  be  ufed  upon  the  fides  of  highways, 
where  the  adjoining  lands  have  a  confiderable  declivity 
towards  the  road.  In  fuch  cafes  the  inner  ditch  re¬ 
ceives  the  water  from  the  field,  and  prevents  it  from 
walking  down  or  overflowing  the  road  in  the  time  of 
heavy  rains  :  an  inconvenience  which  frequently  cannot 
otherwife  be  avoided. 

The  bank  of  earth,  with  a  perpendicular  facing  of  Bank  o.t 
fod,  and  a  Hope  behind,  is  ufeful  in  fome  fituations,  as  earth, 
in  making  folds  for  the  confinement  of  Iheep  or  cattle, 
in  which  cafe  the  front  or  perpendicular  fide  of  the 
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Fences  bank  nvuft  Be  turned  inwards.  It  is  all'o  valuable  on 

>  .  -  ■  '  ■  the  lides  of  highways  to  protect  tlie  adjoining  fields, 

and  all'o  for  fencing’belts  of  planting,  or  inclofing  Hack- 
yards  and  cottages.  The  front  of  the  bank  is  made  with 
the  turfs  taken  from  tlie  fur  face  of  the  Hoping  ditch, 
and  the  mound  at  the  back  with  the  earth  taken  out  of 
it.  This  fence,  when  well  executed,  is  laid  to  lull  a 
confiderable  time. 

rile  ha-ha,  The  ha-ha,  or  funk  fence,  very  nearly  refembles  the 

ir  funk  mound  of  earth  with  the  perpendicular  facing  of  turf, 

,encc’  with  this  difference,  that  the  facing  of  the  ha-ha  is  of 
If  one.  The  height  of  both  depends  almoil  entirely  upon 
the  depth  of  the  ditch  ;  both  of  them  in  truth  conlilf 
of  the  kind  of  ditch  already  mentioned,  of  which  the 
one  fide  Hopes  while  the  other  is  perpendicular,  and 
differ  from  it  chiefly  in  this  reipect,  that  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  fide  is  faced  with  turf  or  iione.  The  Hone- 
facing  is  made  either  ol  dry  Hone,  or  ot  Hone  and  lime. 
In  the  Agricultural  Report  of  Cromarty,  the  mode  of 
making  the  funk  fence  is  thus  deferibed  :  “  Upon  tbe 
line  where  this  fence  is  intended,  begin  to  fink  your 
ditch,  taking  the  earth  from  as  far  as  eight  feet  out¬ 
ward,  and  throwing  it  up  on  the  infide  of  the  lines. 
This  ditch  and  bank  is  not  made  quite  perpendicular, 
but  inclining  inward  towards  the  field  as  it  riles  ;  to  this 
is  built  a  facing  of  dry  ltone,  four  feet  and  a  halt  in 
height,  one  foot  and  three  quarters  ^broad  at  bottom, 
and  one  foot  at  top,  over  which  a  coping  of  turf  is  laid  : 
the  ditch  or  funk  part  forms  an  excellent  drain.  The 
whole  of  this  is  performed,  when  the  Hones  (we  fiiall 
luppofe)  can  be  procured  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile’s  di- 
Hancc,  for  6d.  per  yard.”  The  principal  defeat  ol  the 
funk  fence  conlifis  in  this,  that  unless  the  bank  at  the 
back  of  it  is  conliderably  fieep,  or  has  a  railing  at  the 
top,  it  forms  a  kind  of  inare  on  that  fide  lor  cattle,  as 
they  mult  always  be  apt  to  tumble  over  it  in  dark 
662  nights. 

Palings.  Haling  or  timber  fences,  are  in  many  places  much 
ufed,  though  they  can  never  he  toniidered  with  pro¬ 
priety  as  forming  permanent  ir.clofures.  Of  whatever 
materials  they  are  formed,  their  decay  commences  from 
the  inflant  they  are  erected.  Iheir  decay  begins  with 
the  part  of  the  paling  that  is  put  into  the  ground, 
which  is  fpeedily  rotted  by  the  mciliure,  or  conl’umed 
by  worms  or  other  animals  that  attack  it.  1  o  guard 
as  much  as  polfiblc  again1!  this  eaufe  ol  decay,  various 
devices  have  been  adopted.  It  is  a  very  general  prac¬ 
tice  to  burn  the  furface  ol  that  part  of  the  Handards  ot 
tlie  paling  which  is  meant  to  be  driven  into  the  earth. 
It  is  all’o  cuHomary  to  cover  the  lame  part  of  tbe  wood 
with  a  throng  coat  of  co;u-le  oil  paitu,  and  Lord  Dun- 
donald’s  coal  varaifli  has  been  recommended  with  this 
view.  The  points  of  the  Handards  that  are  to  be  fixed 
in  the  earth,  ought  to  be  dipped  in  the  varniih  while 
it  is  boiling  hot.  Common  tar  or  melted  pitch  have 
alfo  been  ufed  with  tolerable  turrets  to  defend  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  tlie  Handards  ot  paling.  In  hunt  calcs 
where  the  expcnce  could  be  aflorded,  large  Hones  have 
been  funk  into  tbe  earth,  with  holes  cut  into  them 
of  a  lize  adapted  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  polls 
of  the  paling.  The  durability  ol  the  wood  in  tins 
cafe  is  greater,  but  it  hears  no  proportion  to  the  ad¬ 
ditional  expence  incurred.  At  hen  polls  tor  paling 
can  be  obtained  conliHing  of  branches  ot  trees,  with 
the  bark  Hill  upon  them,  this  natural  covering  enables 


them  to  remain  uncorrupted  for  a  longer  period  than 
can  be  accomp'iillied  by  any  artificial  coating.  It  is  no 
objection  to  this,  that  a  part  ot  the  uncovered  wood, 
or  the  bottom  of  tbe  Hake  or  poH  mull  be  inierted  in 
the  earth  j  for  it  is  not  at  the  bottom  that  Hakes  or 
poHs  begin  to  decay,  but  at  the  uppermoH  place  at 
which  the  earth  touches  them,  or  between  the  wet  and 
the  diy  as  it  is  called.  Ol  the  kinds  of  paling  it  is  un- 
neceflary  to  fay  much. 

The  limple  nailed  paling  of  rough  timber,  confiHs  ot 
polls  or  Hakes  infected  in  the  earth*  and  crofled  with 
three,  four,  or  more  horizontal  bars  or  flabs  as  they 
are  called  in  Scotland.  It  is  tbe  mofl  common  of  all, 
and  is  ufed  to  protecl  young  hedges,  or  to  fli’cngthen 
ditches  when  ufed  as  fences. 

The  jointed  horizontal  paling,  confiHs  of  mafly  fquare 
poles  drove  into  the  earth,  and  having  openings  cut 
into  them  for  the  reception  ol  the  extremities  ol  the 
horizontal  bars.  Thefe  openings,  however,  weaken 
tbe  poles  much,  and  caule  them  loon  to  decay ;  but 
this  kind  op  paling  lias  a  very  liandlome  and  iubilantial 
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appearance. 

The  upright  lath  paling,  is  formed  by  driving  flrong 
piles  of  wood  into  the  earth,  and  croflmg  thefe  at  top 
and  bottom,  with  horizontal  pieces  oi  fimilar  ftrength. 
Upon  thel’e  lull  are  nailed,  at  every  6  or  12  inches  di- 
Hance,  laths  or  pieces  ot  lawn  wood,  of  the  lliape  and 
lizc  of  the  laths  ufed  tor  the  roofs  of  tiled  houfes.  This 
kind  of  paling  prevents  cattle  from  putting  their  heads 
through  to  crop  or  injure  young  hedges  or  trees. 

The  horizontal  paling  of  firs,  or  the  weedings  of 
other  young  trees,  does  not  difler  from  the  palings  al¬ 
ready'  delcribed,  unlels  in  this  relpedt,  that  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  tormed,  conlill  not  of  timber  cut  down 
for  the  purpofe,  but  ot  the  thinnings  ot  woods  or  belts 
of  planting.  Such  palings  are  ufually  more  formidable 
to  cattle  than  any  other,  becaule  when  the  lateral 
twigs  that  grow  out  of  large  branches  are  loped  oil  in  a 
coarfe  manner,  the  branch  llill  retains  a  roughnels 
which  keeps  cattle  at  a  diflance. 

The  chain  horizontal  teiicc  is  made  by  fixing  flrong 
piles  of  wood  m  the  earth  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  fence  is  to  run,  and  fixing  three  chains  at  regular 
dillances,  extending  horizontally  from  pile  to  pile,  in- 
Head  ol  crofs  liars  ot  wood.  Inflead  ol  polls  ot  wood, 
pillars  of  malon  work  are  lumetimes  ufed,  and  between 
thefe  the  chains  are  extended.  A  chain  fence  will 
confine  horfes  or  cattle,  but  is  unlit  to  eonhne  llieep  01 
hogs.  From  its  expenlive  nature,  it  can  only  be  tiled 
in  public  walks,  or  lor  flretcbiug  acrols  breams  01 
pieces  of  water,  where  the  inclofure  cau  be  completed 
in  no  other  way. 

The  net  fence  is  ufed  for  pie  a  lure  grounds,  and 
inflead  of  chains,  as  in  the  former  cate,  it  coohits  ot  .1 
flrong  net  extended  between  upright  piles.  Stub  a 
fence  may  he  a  very  pretty  ornament,  hut  could  he  ol 
little  ufe  againl!  the  horns  ol  cattle. 

The  rope  lienee  is  couflruftt  d  like  tlie  chain  fence, 
and  differs  from  it  only  in  the  ufe  of  cords  inflead  of 
metal  chains,  ami  has  the  fiinic  debit  of  being  ufelefr 
againft  l’wine  and  lheep. 

The  moveable  wooden  lence  or  (lake,  or  hurdb 
fence,  confiHs  of  a  kind  of  moveable  paling,  uled  for 
confining  lheep  or  cattle  to  a  certain  fpol  when  feeding 
upon  a  turnip  field,  and  iu  this  view  it  is  cxUeinc  y 
r  menu ; 
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ufeful  ;  for  if  the  cattle  were  allowed  to  range  at  large 
over  the  field,  a  great  quantity  of  the  turnips  would  be 
deflroyed  by  having  pieces  eaten  from  them,  which 
would  immediately  lpoil  and  rot  before  the  remainder 
could  be  confumed  ;  whereas,  by  the  ufe  of  tbele  move- 
able  palings,  the  fheep  or  cattle  having  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  food  allotted  to  them  at  a  time,  are  compel¬ 
led  to  eat  it  clean  up  without  any  lofs. 

The  ofier  or  willow  fence,  or  wattled  fence,  is  made 
by  driving  in  the  direction  of  the  fence,  Hakes  of  wil¬ 
low  or  poplar,  of  half  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  wrift,  in¬ 
to  the  earth,  about  18  inches  alunder.  They  are  then 
bound  together  with  frnall  twigs  of  the  willows  or  pop¬ 
lars  twilled  and  interwoven  into  them.  If  the  upright 
Hakes  have  been  recently  cut  down,  and  if  the  fence 
is  made  about  the  end  of  autumn,  they  will  take  root 
and  grow  in  the  fpring.  If  their  new  lateral  branches 
are  afterwards  properly  interwoven  and  twilled  together, 
they  will  become  in  two  or  three  years  a  permanent  and 
almoH  impenetrable  fence. 

The  paling  of  growing  trees,  or  rails  nailed  to  grow¬ 
ing  poHs,  is  formed  by  planting  beech,  larch,  or  other 
trees,  at  the  difiance  of  a  yard  from  each  other,  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  fence  is  wanted.  When  10  ox- 
12  feet  high,  they  mufi  be  cut  down  to  fix  feet.  The 
cutting  of  the  tops  will  make  them  pulh  out  a  great 
number  of  lateral  branches,  which  may  be  interwoven 
with  the  upright  part  of  the  ti-ee,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
willow  fence  already  mentioned. 

The  hoiizontal  and  upright  Ihingle  fence  is  formed 
in  this  manner  ;  llout  piles  ai-e  driven  into  the  earth, 
and  deals,  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick,  are 
nailed  horizontally  upon  them  in  fuch  a  way,  that  the 
under  edge  of  the  uppermofi  deal  projetts  over  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  one  immediately  below  it,  like  Hates  or 
tiles  upon  houfes.  In  like  manner,  the  Ihingles  or  boards 
may  be  placed  perpendiculai-ly  and  bound  together,  by 
being  nailed  to  horizontal  bars  of  wood. 

The  warped  paling  confifis  of  pieces  of  wood  driven 
into  the  earth,  which  are  twilled  and  interwoven  with 
each  other,  fo  as  to  form  a  very  open  net-work  ;  the 
tops  of  the  pieces  of  wood  being  bound  together  by  wil¬ 
lows  or  twigs. 

The  light  open  fence  with  thorns,  or  branches  of 
trees  wove  into  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  common 
paling,  whole  interflices  are  filled  up  with  thorns  or 
branches  of  trees.  It  is  a  very  effectual  fence  while  it 
lalls. 

Dead  hedges  are  made  of  the  primings  of  trees,  or 
the  tops  of  live  hedges  that  have  been  cut  down.  They 
are  fometimes  made  upon  the  top  of  the  mound  of 
earth  taken  out  of  a  ditch,  by  inferting  the  thick  ends 
•ol  the  twigs  in  the  eax-th,  and  making  them  refi  in  an 
oblique  manner.  Sometimes  the  llronger  pieces  or  Hakes 
are  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  the  fmaller  twigs  are  ufed  to 
fafien  them  together  at  top,  by  a  kind  of  net-work. 
What  is  called  the  Hake  and  rice  fence  in  Scotland,  con¬ 
fifis  of  a  dead  hedge  or  fence,  formed  of  upright  pofis, 
the  intervals  between  which  are  filled  up  with  twigs 
woven  horizontally.  All  thel'e,  however,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  fences  of  a  very  temporary  nature,  which 
are  confiantlyin  want  of  repairs,  and  therefore  requiring 
continual  expence. 

Before  planting  live  hedges,  it  is  proper  to  confider 
the  natux-e  of  the  land,  and  what  forts  of  plants  will 
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thrive  befi  in  it ;  and  alfo,  what  is  the  foil  Horn  whence  Fences, 
the  plants  ai-e  to  be  taken.  As  for  the  fize,  the  fets  y — -J 

ought  to  be  about  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  little  finger, 
and  cut  within  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  gi-ound  ; 
they  ought  to  be  freflx  taken  up,  Hraight,  fmooth,  and 
well-rooted.  Thofe  plants  that  are  railed  in  the  nurfery 
are  to  be  preferred. 

In  planting  outfide  hedges,  the  turf  is  to  be  laid, 
with  the  grafs-fide  downwards,  on  that  fide  of  the  ditch 
on  which  the  bank  is  defigned  to  be  made  ;  and  fome  of 
the  bell  mould  lhould  be  laid  upon  it  to  bed  the  quick, 
which  is  to  be  let  upon  it  a  foot  afunder.  When  the 
fix-fi  row  of  quick  is  let,  it  mufi  be  covered  with  mould; 
and  when  the  bank  is  a  foot  high,  you  may  lay  another 
row  ol  fets  againll  the  fpaces  of  the  former,  and  cover 
them  as  you  did  the  others  :  the  bank  is  then  to  be 
tojxpeil  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  a  dry  or  dead 
hedge  laid,  to  fliade  and  defend  the  under  plantation. 

Stakes  lhould  then  be  driven  into  the  loofe  earth,  lb 
low  as  to  reach  the  firm  ground  :  thefe  are  to  be 
placed  at  about  two  feet  and  a  half  difiance  :  and  in 
older  to  render  the  hedge  yet  llronger,  you  may  edder 
it,  that  is,  bind  the  top  of  the  Hakes  with  linall  long 
poles  ;  and  when  the  eddering  is  finifhed,  drive  the 
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The  quick  mufi  be  kept  conftantly  weeded,  and  fe-  Of  mana. 
cured  fi-onx  being  cx-opped  by  cattle  ;  and  in  February  tlie 
it  will  be  proper  to  cut  it  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  hawthorn, 
which  will  caule  it  ftrike  root  afi-efli,  and  help  it  much 
in  the  growth.  6(Js 

The  crab  is  frequently  planted  for  hedges  ;  and  if  Of  the 
the  plants  are  railed  from  the  kex-nels  of  the  frnall  wildcrab- 
crabs,  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  thole  railed 
from  the  kernels  of  all  forts  of  apples  without  diftinc- 
tion  ;  becaufe  the  plants  of  the  true  frnall  crab  never 
lhoot  lo  ftrong  as  thofe  of  the  apples,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  better  kept  within  the  proper  compafs  of  a 
hedge.  666 

Ihe  black  thorn,  or  floe,  is  frequently  planted  for  Black 
hedges  ;  and  the  bell  method  of  doing  it,  is  to  raife  the  thorn, 
plants  from  the  Hones  of  the  fruit,  which  fliould  be  fown 
about  the  middle  of  January,  if  the  weather  will  permit, 
in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is  intended ;  but  when 
they  are  kept  longer  out  of  the  ground,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  mix  them  with  fand,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool 
place.  The  fame  fence  will  do  for  it  when  fown,  as 
when  it  is  planted.  ^ 

The  holly  is  fometimes  planted  for  hedges  ;  but  Holly/ 
where  it  is  expofed,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  its  being  defiroyed  :  otherwife,  it  is  by  far 
the  mnfi  beautiful  plant  ;  and,  being  an  evergreen,  will 
afford  much  better  fhelter  for  cattle  in  winter  than  any 
other  fort  of  hedge.  The  befi  method  of  raifing  thefe 
hedges,  is  to  fow  the  Hones  in  the  place  where  the 
hedge  is  intended  ;  and,  where  this  can  be  convenient¬ 
ly  done,  the  plants  will  make  a  much  better  progrel’s 
than  thofe  that  are  tranfplanted  :  but  thefe  berries 
fhould  be  buried  in  the  ground  feveral  months  before 
they  are  fown.  The  way  to  do  this,  is  to  gather  the 
berries  about  Chriftmas,  when  they  are  ufually  ripe, 
and  put  them  into  large  flower-pots,  mixing  fome  fand 
with  them ;  then  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  into  which 
the  pots  mufi  be  funk,  covering  them  over  with  eax-th, 
about  ten  inches  thick.  In  this  place  they  mufi  re¬ 
main  till  the  following  October,  when  they  fliould  be 
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Fences,  taken  up,  and  Town  in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is 
intended  to  be  made.  The  ground  fhould  be  well 
trenched  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds, 
bullies,  trees,  &c.  Then  two  drills  fhould  be  made, 
at  about  a  foot  diftance  from  each  other,  and  about 
two  inches  deep,  into  which  the  feed  fhould  be  fcat- 
tered  pretty  clofe,  left  fome  fhould  fail.  When  the 
plants  grow  up,  they  muft  be  carefully  weeded  :  and 
if  they  are  deiigned  to  be  kept  very  neat,  they  fhould 
be  cut  twice  a-year,  that  is  in  May  and  in  Auguft ; 
hut  if  thev  are  only  defigped  for  fences,  they  need  only 
he  fheered  in  July.  The  fences  for  thefe  hedges,  while 
young,  fhould  admit  as  much  free  air  as  poffible  ;  the 
beft  fort  are  thofe  made  with  polls  and  rails,  or  with 
ropes  drawn  through  holes  made  in  the  pofts ;  and  if 
the  ropes  are  painted  over  with  a  compofition  of  melted 
pitch,  brown  Spanifli  colour  and  oil,  well  mixed,  they 
will  laft  feveral  years. 

Hedges  for  ornament  in  gardens  are  fometimes 
planted  with  evergreens,  in  which  cafe  the  holly  is 
preferable  to  any  other  ;  next  to  this,  moft  people 
prefer  the  yew ;  but  the  dead  colour  of  its  leaves 
renders  thofe  hedges  lefs  agreeable.  The  laurel  is  one 
of  the  moft  beautiful  evergreens ;  but  the  fhoots  are  fo 
luxuriant  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  in  any  tolerable 
ftiape  •,  and  a3  the  leaves  are  large,  to  prevent  the  dif- 
agreeable  appearance  given  them  by  their  being  cut 
through  with  the  fheers,  it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  prune 
them  with  a  knife,  cutting  the  {hoots  juft  down  to  a 
leaf.  The  lauruftinus  is  a  very  fine  plant  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  hut  the  fame  objection  may  be  made  to  this  as 
to  the  laurel :  this,  therefore,  ought  only  to  be  pruned 
with  a  knife  in  April  when  the  flowers  are  going  off ; 
but  the  new  (hoots  of  the  fame  fpring  muft  by  no  means 
be  fhortened.  The  fmall-leaved  and  rough-leaved 
lauruftinus  are  the  beft  plants  for  this  purpofe.  The 
true  phillyrea  is  the  next  beft  plant  for  hedges,  which 
may  be  led  up  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet  ;  and  it 
they  are  kept  narrow  at  -the  top,  that  there  may  not 
be  too  much  width  for  the  fnow  to  lodge  upon  them, 
they  will  he  clofe  and  thick,  and  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  The  ilex,  or  evergreen  oak,  is  alfo  planted 
for  hedges,  and  is  a  fit  plant  for  thofe  deiigned  to 
grow  very  tall. — The  deciduous  plants  ufually  planted 
to  form  hedges  in  gardens  are,  the  hornbeam,  which 
may  be  kept  neat  with  lefs  trouble  than  moft  other 
plants.  The  beech,  which  has  the  fame  good  quali¬ 
ties  with  the  hornbeam  ;  but  the  gradual  falling  of  its 
leaves  in  winter  caufes  a  continual  litter.  I  he  fmall- 
leaved  Englifh  elm  is  a  proper  tree  for  tall  hedges, 
but  thefe  fhould  not  be  planted  clofer  than  eight  or 
ten  feet.  The  lime-tree  has  alfo  been  recommended 
for  the  fame  purpole  ;  but  after  they  have  flood  lomc 
vears,  they  grow  verv  thin  at  bottom,  and  their  leaves 
frequently  turn  of  a  black  difagreeable  colour. 

Many  of  the  flowering  fiirubs  have  alfo  been  planted 
mg  fhiuli>..  fuch  as  rofes,  honey-fuckles,  fweet  briar,  6cc. 

but  thefe  are  difficult  to  train  ;  and  if  they  were  cut  to 
bring  them  within  compafs,  their  flowers,  which  are 
their  greatell  beautv,  will  he  entirely  deftroyed.  A 
correfpondcnt  of  the  fociety  for  improving  agriculture 
in  Scotland,  however,  informs  us,  that  he  tried  with 
fuceefs  the  eglantine,  fweet  briar,  or  dog  role,  when 
all  the  methods  of  making  hedges  prarfifed  in  F.flcx 
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and  Hampfhire  had  been  tried  in  vain.  His  method  Fences, 
was  to  gather  the  hips  of  this  -plant,  and  to  lay  them  *  1  —  v  ' 
in  a  tub  till  Alarch  ;  the  feeds  were  then  eafily  rubbed 
out  •,  after  which  they  were  fow’ed  in  a  piece  of  ground 
prepared  for  garden  peafe.  Next  year  they  came  up; 
and  the  year  after  they  were  planted  in  the  following 
manner.  After  marking  out  the  ditch,  the  plants  were 
laid  about  18  inches  afunder  upon  the  fide  grafs,  and 
their  roots  covered  with  the  firft  turfs  that  were  taken 
off  from  the  furface  of  the  intended  ditch.  The  earth 
fide  of  thefe  turfs  was  placed  next  to  the  roots,  and 
other  earth  laid  upon  the  turfs  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  ditch.  In  four  or  five  years  thefe  plants 
made  a  fence  which  neither  horfes  nor  cattle  of  anv 
kind  could  pafs.  Even  in  two  or  three  years  none  of 
the  larger  cattle  -0111  attempt  a  fence  of  this  kind. 

Sheep  indeed  will  fometimes  do  fo,  but  they  are  always 
entangled  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  wrould  remain 
there  till  they  died  unlefs  relieved.  Old  briars  dug  up 
and  planted  foon  make  an  excellent  fence  ;  and,  where 
thin,  it  may  be  eafily  thickened  by  laying  down  bran¬ 
ches,  which  in  one  year  will  make  fhoots  of  fix  or  feven 
feet.  They  bear  clipping  very  well. 

Dr  Anderfon,  who  hath  treated  the  fubject  of  hedg-Dr  Ander- 
ing  very  particularly,  is  of  opinion,  that  fome  other  f?n’s  direc- 
plants  befides  thole  above  mentioned  might  be  ufefully Uons- 
employed  in  the  confirmation  of  hedges.  Among  thefe 
he  reckons  the  common  willow.  This,  he  fays,  by  no  on 
means  requires  the  wetnefs  of  foil  w  hich  is  commonly  jiSr,c^- 
fuppofed.  “  It  is  generally  imagined  (fays  he),  that  L  -4’  " 
the  willow  can  be  made  to  thrive  nowhere  except  in 
wet  or  boggy  ground  :  but  this  is  one  of  thofe  vulgar  » 
errors,  founded  upon  inaccurate  obfervation,  too  often  to 
lie  met  with  in  fubjefts  relating  to  rural  affairs  ;  for  ex¬ 
perience  has  fufficiently  convinced  me,  that  this  plant 
will  not  only  grow,  but  thrive,  in  anv  rich  well  culti¬ 
vated  foil  (unlefs  in  particular  ciR-umflances  that  need 
not  here  be  mentioned),  even  although  it  be  of  a  very 
dry  nature.  It  could  not,  however,  in  general  be  made 
to  thrive,  if  planted  in  the  fame  manner  as  thorns  ;  nor 
would  it,  in  anv  refpeCl,  be  proper  to  train  it  up  for  a 
fence  in  the  fame  wav  as  that  plant.  The  willow,  as  agf^  lTj|_ 
fence,  could  feldom  be  fuccefsfully  employed,  but  for  low. 
dividing  into  feparate  inclofures  any  extenfive  field  of 
rich  ground :  and,  as  it  is  always  neceffary  to  put  the 
foil  into  as  good  order  as  poffible  before  a  hedge  of  this 
kind  is  planted  in  it,  the  eafieft  method  of  putting  it  in¬ 
to  the  neceffary  high  tilth,  will  be  to  mark  off  the 
boundaries  of  your  feveral  fields  in  the  winter,  or  early 
in  the  fpring,  with  a  defign  to  give  a  complete  fallow  to 
a  narrow  ridge,  fix  or  eight  feet  broad,  in  the  middle  of 
which  the  hedge  is  intended  to  be  planted  the  enluing 
winter.  This  ridge  ought  to  be  frequently  ploughed 
during  the  fumnicr  feafon,  and  in  the  autumn  to  be  well 
manured  with  dung  or  lime,  or  both  (for  it  cannot  be 
made  too  rich),  and  be  neatly  formed  into  a  ridge  be¬ 
fore  winter. 

“  Having  prepared  the  ground  in  this  manner,  it 
will  be  in  readinefs  to  receive  the  hedge,  which  ought 
to  be  planted  as  early  in  winter  as  can  be  got  conve¬ 
niently  done ;  as  the  willow  is  much  hurt  by  beiug 
planted  late  in  the  fpring.  Rut  before  you  begin  to 
make  a  fence  of  this  kind,  it  will  he  neceffary  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  fufficicnt  number  of  plants :  which  will  be  hcJl 
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Pences,  done  by  previoufiy  rearing  them  in  a  nurfery  of  your 
■  >  own,  as  near  the  field  to  he  inclofed  as  you  can  conve¬ 
niently  have  it  •,  for  as  they  are  very  bulky,  the  car¬ 
riage  of  them  would  he  troublefome  if  they'  were 
brought  from  any  confiderable  diftance.  The  heft 
kinds  of  willow  for  this  ule,  are  iucli  as  make  tne 
longeft  and  ftrongeft  flioots,  and  are  not  of  a  brittle 
nature.  All  the  large  kinds  of  hoop-willows  may  he 
employed  for  this  ufe  ;  but  there  is  another  kind  with 
ftronger  and  more  taper  fhoots,  covered  with  a  dark 
green  hark  when  young,  which,  upon  the  older  lhoots, 
becomes  of  an  afh  grav,  of  a  firm  texture,  and  a  little 
rough  to  the  touch.  The  leaves  are  not  fo  long,  and 
a  great  deal  broader  than  thole  of  the  common  hoop- 
willow,  prettyr  thick,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour. 
What  name  this  fpecies  is  ufually  known  by.  T  cannot 
tell  j  but  as  it  becomes  verv  quickly  of  a  large  fize  at 
the  root,  and  is  ftrong  and  firm,  it  ought  to  he  made 
choice  of  for  this  purpofe  in  preference  to  all  other 
kinds  that  I  have  feen.  The  flioots  ought  to  be  of 
two  or  three  years  growth  before  they  can  be  p  >per- 
ly  ufed,  and  fhould  never  be  lei's  than  eight  rr  .  feet 

in  length.  Thefe  ought  to  be  cut  over  cK'  >e 

ground  immediately  before  planting,  and  o 

the  field  at  their  whole  length.  The  plantei  r.a  mg 
ftretched  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the  ridge  which 
was  prepared  for  their  reception,  begins  at  one  end 
thereof,  thrufling  a  row  of  thefe  plants  firmly  into  the 
ground,  clofe  bv  the  fide  of  the  line,  at  the  diftance  of 
1 8  or  20  inches  from  one  another-,  making  them  all 
flant  a  little  to  one  fide  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
line.  This  being  finiflied,  let  him  begin  at  the  oppo- 
fitc  end  of  the  line,  and  plant  another  row  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  plants  of  the  former  row  making 
thefe  incline  as  much  as  the  others,  but  in  a  direction 
exactly  contrary ;  and  then,  plaiting  thefe  hafket-ways, 
work  them  into  lozenges  like  a  net,  fattening  the  tops 
by  plaiting  the  fmall  twigs  with  one  another,  which 
with  very  little  trouble  may  be  made  to  bind  together 
verv  firmly-.  The  whole,  when  finiflied,  affumes  a 
very  beautiful  net-like  appearance,  and  is  even  at  firft 


a  tolerable  good  defence  ;  and,  as  thefe  plants  im¬ 


mediately  take  rootv  and  quickly  increafe  in  fize,  it 
becomes,  after  a  few  years,  a  very  ftrong  fence  which 
nothing  can  penetrate.  This  kind  of  hedge  I  myfelf 
have  employed  •,  and  find  that  a  man  may  plant  and 
twift  properly  about  a  hundred  yards  in  a  day,  if  the 
plants  be  laid  down  to  his  hand  :  and  in  a  fituation 
fueh  as  I  have  deferibed,  I  know  no  kind  of  fence 
which  could  he  reared  at  fuch  a  fmall  expencc,  fo  quick¬ 
ly  become  a  defence,  and  continue  fo  long  in  good  or¬ 
der.  But  it  will  be  greatly  improved  by  putting  a 
plant  of  eglantine  between  each  two  plants  of  willow, 
which  will  quickly  fpring  up  and  be  lupported  bv  them ; 
and,  by  its  numerous  prickles,  would  effeCluallv  pre- 
ferve  the  defencelefs  willow  from  being  browfed  upon 
by  cattle. 

“  As  it  will  be  neccflary  to  keep  the  narrow  ridge, 
upon  which  the  hedge  is  planted,  in  culture  for  one 
year  at  leaft,  that  the  plants  of  eglantine  may  not  be 
choked  by  weeds,  and  that  the  roots  of  the  willow 
may  be  allowed  to  fpread  with  the  greater  eafe  in  the 
tender  mould  produced  by  this  means,  it  will  he  proper 
to  ftir  the  earth  once  or  twice  by  a  gentle  horfe-hoe  in 


the  beginning  of  furnmer  ;  and,  in  the  month  of  June,  Fences, 
it  may  be  lowed  with  turnips,  or  planted  with  cole-  ' 
worts,  which  will  abundantly  repay  the  expence  of  the 
fallow.”  -t  672 

The  fame  author  alfo  gives  the  following  ufeful  di- 0t  planting 
rections  for  planting  hedges  in  fituations  very  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  weather,  and  recovering  them  when  on  motions 
the  point  of  decaying.  “  Thole  w'10  live  in  an  open  and  reco- 
uncnltivated  country,  have  mar.v  difficulties  to  encoun-  vering 
ter,  which  others  who  inhabit  more  warm  and  flielter-  thcm  whe* 


co  regions  never  experience  5  and,  among  the  difficul- 
tie-,  may  be  reckoned  that  of  hardly  getting  hedges  to  p.  16,  &c. 


grow  with  facility.  For,  where  a  voung  hedge  is  much 
expoled  to  violent  and  continued  gufts  of  wind,  no  art 
■will  ever  make  it  rile  with  fo  much  freedom,  or  grow 
with  fuch  luxuriance,  as  it  would  do  in  a  more  flicker¬ 
ed  fituation  and  favourable  exposure. 

“  But  although  it  is  impoffihle  to  rear  hedges  in  this 
fituation  to  fo  much  perfection  as  in  the  others,  yet  thev 
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may  be  reared  even  there,  with  a  little 
pains,  fo  as  to  become  very  fine  fences. 

“  It  is  advifeable,  in  all  cafes,  to  plant  the  hedges  up¬ 
on  the  lace  of  a  bank  ;  hut  it  becomes  abfidutelv  ne- 
ceflary  in  fuch  an  expoled  fituation  as  that  I  have  now 
deferibed  :  for  the  bank,  by  breaking  the  force  of  the 
wind,  fereens  the  young  hedge  from  the  violence  of 
the  blaft,  and  allows  it  to  advance,  for  fome  time  at 
firft,  with  much  greater  luxuriance  than  it  otherwife 
con'd  have  done. 

“  But  as  it  may  lie  expected  foon  to  grow  as  high  as 
the  bank,  it  behoves  the  provident  luifbnndman  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  that  event,  and  guard,  with  a  wife  forecaft, 
againll  the  inconvenience  that  may  he  expected  to  arife 
from  that  circuniftance. 

“  ith  this  view,  it  will  he  proper  for  him,  inftead 
of  making  a  lingie  ditch,  and  planting  one  hedge,  to 
raife  a  pretty  high  bank,  with  a  ditch  on  each  fide  of 
it,  and  a  hedge  on  each  face  of  the  bank  ;  in  which  fi¬ 
tuation,  the  bank  will  equally  flicker  each  of  tire  two 
hedges  while  they  are  lower  than  it ;  and,  when  they 
at  length  become  as  high  as  the  bank,  the  one  hedge 
will  in  a  manner  afl’orcl  flicker  to  the  other,  fo  as  to 
enable  them  to  advance  with  much  greater  luxuriance 
than  either  of  them  would  have  done  fmgly. 

“  To  effectuate  this  Hill  more  pcrfeCflv,  let  a  row  of 
fervice  trees  be  planted  along  the  top  of  the  bank,  at 
the  diftance  of  18  inches  from  each  other,  with  a  plant 
of  eglantine  between  each  two  fervices.  This  plant 
will  advance,  in  fome  degree,  even  in  this  expofed  i:tu- 
ation  ;  and  by  its  numerous  flioots,  covered  with  large 
leaves,  will  effectually  fereen  the  hedge  on  each  fide  of 
it,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  receive  fome  fupport  and 
flielter  from  them  ;  lo  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  ad¬ 
vance  all  together,  and  form,  in  time,  a  clofe,  ftrong, 
and  beautiful  fence. 

“  The  fervice  is  a  tree  but  little  known  in  Scotland  ; 
although  it  is  one  of  thofe  that  ought  perhaps  to  he 
often  cultivated  there  in  preference  to  any  other  tree 
whatever,  as  it  is  more  hardy,  and,  in  an  expofed  fitu¬ 
ation,  affords  more  flielter  to  other  plants  than  almoft 
any  other  tree  known :  for  it  fends  out  a  great  many 
ftrong  branches  from  the  under  part  of  the  item, 
which,  in  time,  affume  an  upright  dire&ion,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance  with  vigour,  and  cany  many  leaves  to 
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Pences,  the  very  bottom,  almoR  as  long  as  the  tree  exifts  :  fo 
'that  if  it  is  not  pruned,  it  riles  a  large  clofe  bufli,  till  it 
attains  the  height  of  a  forelt  tree. 

“  ft  is  of  the  fame  genus  with  the  rawn-tree,  and  has 
a  great  refemblance  to  it  both  in  flower  and  fruit ;  its 
branches  are  more  waving  and  pliant  5  its  leaves  undi¬ 
vided,  broad,  and  round,  fomewhat  relembling  the  elm, 
but  white  and  mealy  on  the  under  fide.  It  deferves  to 
be  better  known  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

“  But  if,  from  the  poornel's  of  tire  foil  in  which 
your  hedge  is  planted,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  it 
ihould  fo  happen,  that,  after  a  few  years,  the  hedge 
becomes  iiekly,  and  the  plants  turn  poor  and  Hunted 
in  appearance,  the  ealieil  and  only  effectual  remedy  for 
that  difeafe,  is  to  cut  the  Hems  of  tire  plants  clean  over, 
at  the  height  of  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ground  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  they  will  fend  forth  much  itronger  ihoots 
than  they  ever  would  have  done  without  this  operation. 
And  it  the  hedge  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  trained 
afterwards  in  the  manner  above  deferibed,  it  will,  in 
almoll  every  cafe,  he  recovered,  and  rendered  frefli  and 
vigorous. 

“  I  his  amputation  ought  to  be  performed  in  autumn, 
or  the  beginning  of  winter  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  when 
the  young  buds  begin  to  fliow  themfelves,  the  Humps 
ought  to  be  examined  with  care,  and  all  the  buds  be 
rubbed  off,  excepting  one  or  two  of  the  ffrongeff  and 
beff  placed,  which  Ihould  be  left  for  a  Hem.  For  if 
the  numerous  buds  that  fpring  forth  round  the  Hem  are 
allowed  to  fpring  up  undiHurbed,  they  will  become  in 
a  few  years  as  wreak  and  Hunted  as  before  $  and  the 
hedge  will  never  afterwards  he  able  to  attain  any  confi- 
derable  height,  Hrength,  or  healthfulnefs. — I  have  fecn 
many  hedges,  that  have  been  repeatedly  cut  over,  to¬ 
tally  ruined  by  this  circumRance  not  having  been  at¬ 
tended  to  in  proper  time. 

“It  the  ground  for  iixteen  or  twenty  feet  on  each 
fide  of  the  hedge  be  fallowed  at  ihe  time  that  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  performed,  and  get  a  thorough  drelling  with 
rich  manures,  and  be  kept  in  high  order  for  lonie  years 
afterwards  by  good  culture  and  meliorating  crops,  the 
hedge  will  proiper  much  better  than  if  this  had  been 
omitted,  efpecially  if  it  had  been  planted  on  the  level 
<573  ground,  or  on  the  hank  of  a  111  allow  ditch.” 
f)f  the  Mr  Miller  greatly  recommends  the  black  alder  as 

black  alder,  fuperior  to  any  other  that  can  be  employed  in  moiR 
toils.  It  may  either  be  propagated  by  layers  or  trun¬ 
cheons  about  three  feet  long.  The  bell  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  thefe  laR  is  in  February  or  the  month  of  March. 
Ihey  ought  to  be  fharpened  at  their  largell  end,  and 
the  ground  well  loolened  before  they  are  thruR  into 
it,  left  the  hark  Ihould  he  torn  off,  which  might  occa¬ 
sion  their  mifearriage.  They  Should  he  let  at  leaft  two 
feet  deep,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  out  of  the 
ground  by  violent  winds  after  they  have  made  Rrong 
ihoots  •,  and  they  Ihould  he  kept  clear  of  tall  weeds 
until  they  have  got  good  heads,  after  which  they  will 
require  no  iarther  care.  \V  hen  raifed  by  laying  down 
the  branches,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober  ;  and  by  that  time  twelvemonth  they  will  have 
roots  fufiicient  for  tranfplantation,  which  muR  he  done 
bv  digging  a  hole  and  loofening  the  earth  in  the 
place  where  the  plant  is  to  Hand.  The  young  fets 
mull  be  planted  at  leaR  a  foot  and  a  half  deep  }  and 
their  tops  Ihould  be  cut  off  to  within  about  nine  inches 
Voj..  I.  Fait  II. 
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of  the  ground  ;  by  which  means  they  will  fhoot  out 
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many  branches.  This  tree  may  he  trained  into  very 
thick  and  clofe  hedges,  to  the  height  of  20  feet  and 
upwards.  It  will  thrive  exceedingly  on  the  fldes  of 
brooks  ;  for  it  grows  beR  when  part  of  its  roots  are 
in  water ;  and  may,  if  planted  there,  as  is  ulual  for 
willows,  be  cut  for  poles  every  fifth  or  fixth  year. 

Its  wood  makes  excellent  pipes  and  Haves  j  for  it  will 
laR  a  long  time  under  ground  or  in  waiter :  and  it  is 
likewiie  in  great  eitimation  among  plough-wrights, 
turners,  &c.  as  well  as  for  making  feveral  of  the  uten- 
fils  neceflary  for  agriculture.  Its  bark  all’o  dyes  a  good 
black.  '  * 

I  he  birch  is  another  tree  recommended  by  Mr  Mil-  Of  tire, 
ler  as  proper  lor  hedges  •,  and  in  places  where  the  li*-rch. 
young  plants  can  be  eafily  procured,  he  fays  that  the 
plantation  of  an  acre  will  not  coH  40  (hillings,  the  af¬ 
ter  expence  will  not  exceed  20  lhillings :  fo  that  the 
whole  will  not  come  above  three  pounds.  Alh  trees 
ought  never  to  be  permitted  in  hedges,  both  becaufe 
they  injure  the  corn  and  grafs  by  their  wide  extended 
roots,  and  likewiie  on  account  of  the  property  their 
leaves  have  of  giving  a  rank  taRe  to  butter  made  from 
the  milk  ot  luck  cattle  as  feed  upon  the  leaves.  No 
afh  trees  are  permitted  to  grow  in  the  good  dairy- 
counties.  ^ 

M  here  there  are  plenty  of  rough  flat  Hones,  the  Of  hedge* 
fences  which  bound  an  eRate  or  farm  are  frequently  raifed  on 
made  with  them.  In  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall  it  is  thfnce 
common  to  build  as  it  were  two  walls  with  thefe  Hones  tout  1  ce> 
laid  upon  one  another  5  firR  two  and  then  one  be¬ 
tween  :  as  the  walls  rife  they  fill  the  intermediate  fpace 
with  earth,  beat  the  Hones  in  flat  to  the  fides,  which 
makes  them  lie  very  firm,  and  fo  proceed  till  the 
whole  is  raifed  to  the  intended  height.  Quick  hedges, 
and  even  large  timber  trees,  are  planted  upon  thefe 
walls,  and  thrive  exceeding  well.  Such  inclofures  are 
reckoned  the  bcH  defence  that  can  be  had  for  the 
ground  and  cattle  ;  though  it  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed 
but  they  nutH  be  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  Hand  in 
need  ol  frequent  repairs,  by  the  Hones  being  forced  out 
ol  the  wav  by  cattle.  The  beR  way  to  prevent  this  is 
to  build  luch  wall  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  made  wide 
enougli  on  purpofe,  aud  Hoped  down  on  each  fide. 

Thus  the  deformity  will  lie  hid  )  and  as  the  cattle  can¬ 
not  Hand  to  face  the  wall  fo  as  to  attempt  to  leap  over 
it,  the  Hones  of  which  it  is  compofed  will  be  lefs  liable 
to  be  beaten  down.  The  earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch 
may  be  fpread  on  the  adjacent  ground,  and  its  fides 
planted  with  luch  trees  or  underwood  as  will  hell  fuit 
the  foil.  By  leaving  a  fpace  of  feveral  feet  on  the  in- 
fide  for  timber,  a  iupply  of  that  valuable  commodity 
may  be  had  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  more  va¬ 
luable  pallure. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  method  of  making  a  o> 

durable  and  beautiful  fence  in  graffy  places.  Dig  eonftruct- 
pieces  of  turf  four  or  five  inches  thick,  the  breadth  ofing  an  ex. 
the  lpade,  and  about  a  foot  in  length.  Lay  thefe  turfs  cclknt 
even  by  a  line  on  one  fide,  with  the  grafs  outward,  at 
the  diitance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  within  the  mark  1 1 


at  which  the  ditch  afterwards  to  he  dug  in  the  foiid 
ground  is  to  begin.  Then  lay,  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  with  their  grafs  fides  turned  out  the  contrary  way, 
another  row  of  turfs,  at  fuch  a  diRance  as  to  make  a 
breadth  of  foundation  proportioned  to  the  intended 
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Fences,  height  of  the  bank.  Thus,  even  though  the  ground 
fhould  prove  defective,  the  bank  would  be  prevented 
from  giving  way.  A  ditch  may  then  be  dug  of  what 
depth  and  breadth  you  pleafe  •,  or  the  ground  may  be 
lowered  with  a  Hope  on  each  fide ;  and  in  this  cafe 
there  will  be  no  lofs  of  pafture  by  the  fence ;  becaufe 
it  may  be  fowed  with  hay-feeds,  and  will  bear  grafs 
on  both  fides.  Part  of  the  earth  taken  out  of  the 
ditches  or  fiopes  will  fill  the  chafm  between  the  rows 
of  turf,  and  the  reft  may  be  fcattered  over  the  adjacent 
ground.  Three,  four,  or  more  layers  of  turf,  may  be 
thus  placed  upon  one  another,  and  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  them  filled  up  as  before  till  the  bank  is  brought 
to  its  deiired  height  j  only  obferving  to  give  each  fide 
of  it  a  gentle  Hope  for  greater  ftrength.  The  top  of 
this  bank  fhould  be  about  ttvo  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
and  the  whole  of  it  filled  up  with  earth,  except  a  fmall 
hollow  in  the  middle  to  retain  fome  rain.  Quickfets 
ftiould  then  be  planted  along  this  top,  and  they  will 
loon  form  an  admirable  hedge.  By  this  menus  a  bank 
four  feet  high,  and  a  Hope  only  two  feet  deep,  will 
make,  befides  the  hedge,  a  fence  fix  feet  high,  through 
which  no  cattle  will  be  able  to  force  their  way:  for 
the  roots  of  the  gral’s  will  bind  the  turf  lo  together, 
that  in  one  vear’s  time  it  will  become  entirely  iolid  ; 
and  it  will  be  vet  much  flronger  when  the  roots  ol  the 
quick  {hall  have  lhot  out  among  it.  'Die  only  pre¬ 
cautions  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  making  this  bank 
are,  i.  Not  to  make  it  when  the  ground  is  too  dry  •, 
becaufe,  if  a  great  deal  of  wet  fhould  fuddenlv  fol¬ 
low,  it.  will  fwell  the  earth  fo  much  as,  perhaps,  to 
endanger  the  falling  of  fome  of  the  outiicle  ;  which, 
however,  is  cafily  remedied  it  it  fhould  happen.  2.  If 
the  Hope  be  fuch  as  flieep  can  climb  up,  l’ecure  the 
young  quicks,  at  the  time  of  planting  them,  by  a  imall 
dead  hedge,  either  on  or  near  the  top,  on  botli  fides. 
If  any  of  the  quicks  fhould  die,  which  they  will  hard¬ 
ly  be  more  apt  to  do  in  this  than  in  any  other  litua- 
tion,  unlefs  perhaps  in  extremely  dry  ieafons,  they 
may  be  renewed  by  lome  of  the  methods  already  men¬ 
tioned.— Such  fences  will  anfwer  even  for  a  park  ;  espe¬ 
cially  if  we  place  pofts  and  rails,  about  two  feet  high, 
a  little  Hoping  over  the  fide  ol  the  bank,  on  or  near  its 
top  :  no  deer  can  creep  through  this,  nor  even  he  able 
to  jump  over  it.  It  is  likewife  one  of  the  heft  fences 
for  fecuring  cattle  ;  and  if  the  quicks  on  the  banks  lie 
kept  clipped,  it  will  form  a  kind  of  green  wall  plea- 
677  fing  to  the  e7e- 

Elms  re-  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers  we  find  elms 

commend-  reCommended  for  fences  $  and  the  following  method  of 
raifing  them  for  this  purpofe  is  find  to  lie  the  bell. 
AMien  elm  timber  is  felled  in  the  lpring,  fow  the  chips 
made  in  trimming  or  hewing  them  green,  on  a  piece 
of  ground  newly  ploughed,  as  you  would  corn,  and 
harrow  them  in.  Every  chip  which  lias  an  eve,  or 
hud-knot,  or  fome  bark  on  it,  will  immediately  flioot 
like  the  cuttings  of  potatoes  5  and  the  plants  thus 
railed  having  no  tap-roots,  but  /hooting  their  fibres 
horizontally  in  the  richell  part  of  the  foil,  will  be  more 
vigorous,  and  may  be  more  lafely  and  eafily  tranfplant- 
ed,  that  when  raifed  from  feeds,  or  m  any  other  me¬ 
thod.  The  plants  thus  raifed  for  elm  fences  have 
greatly  the  advantage  of  others  ;  as  five,  fix,  and  fome- 
times  more,  ftems  will  arife  from  the  fame  chip  5  and 
fuch  plants,  if  cut  down  within  three  inches  of  the 
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around,  will  multiply  their  fide  ilioots  in  proportion,  Fences. 

and  make  a  hedge  thicker,  without  running  to  naked  1 - ' 1 

wood,  than  by  any  other  method  yet  practiled.  It 
kept  clipped  for  tliree  or  four  years,  they  will  be  al- 
moft  impenetrable.  678 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  fame  work,  we  meet  Obfcrva- 
with  fever al  obfervations  on  quick  hedges  by  a  gentle-  tioTlsk0ri 
man  near  Bridgewater.  He  prefers  the  white  and Hecb'es. 
black  thorns  to  all  other  plants  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  is 
of  opinion,  that  planting  timber  trees  in  them  at  proper 
intervals  is  a  very  eligible  and  proper  method.  He 
raifed  fome  of  his  plants  from  haws  in  a  nurfery  y 
others  he  drew  up  in  the  woods,  or  wherever  they 
could  be  found.  His  banks  were  made  flat,  and  three 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  with  a  Hoping  fide  next  the  ditches, 
which  laft  were  dug  only  two  feet  below  the  lurface, 
and  one  foot  wide  at  bottom.  The  turfs  were  regu¬ 
larly  laid,  with  the  grafs  downwards,  on  that  fide  ol 
the  ditch  on  which  the  hedge  was  to  be  raifed,  and 
the  heft  of  the  mould  laid  at  top.  The  fets  were 
ftraigbt,  long,  finooth,  and  even  growing  ones,  plant¬ 
ed  as  foon  as  polllfile  after  taking  up.  They  were 
planted  at  a  foot  diftance  ;  and  about  every  40  feet 
young  fruit-trees,  or  thole  ol  other  kinds,  inch  as  alh, 
oak,  elm,  beech,  as  the  foil  fuited  them.  A  fecond 
row  of  quickfets  was  then  laid  on  another  bed  of  frefh 
earth  at  the  fame  time,  and  covered  with  good  mould ; 
after  which  the  bank  was  finiflicd  and  fecured  properly 
from  injuries  by  a  dead  hedge  well  wrought  together, 
and  faftened  by  flakes  of  oak  trees  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  at  three’ feet  diftance.  Wherever  a^y  of  the 
quickfets  had  failed  or  were  of  a  dwindling  appearance, 
he  had  them  replaced  with  trefli  ones  from  the  nur¬ 
fery,  as  well  as  fuch  of  the  young  trees  as  had  been 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  hank  ^  and  cleared  the  whole 
from  weeds.  Thofe  moll  deftruclive  to  young  hedges 
are  the  white  and  black  bryony,  bindweed,  and  the 
traveller’s  jov.  Tlife  root  of  white  brvony  is  as  big  as 
a  man’s  leg,  and  runs  very  deep :  that  of  black  bryony 
often  grows  to  30  feet  long,  and  with  a  kind  of  ten¬ 
drils  takes  hold  of  the  root  of  the  young  quick,  and 
chokes  it.  This  root  muft  be  dug  very  deep  in  order 
to  deftroy  it.  The  third  is  Hill  more  dellructive  to 
young  quicks  than  the  other  two,  overfliadowing  the 
hedge  like  an  arbour.  Tts  root  is  fmaller  than  that  ol 
the  two  former,  but  muft  be  dug  out  very  clean,  as  the 
lcaft  piece  left  will  fend  tip  frelli  Ilioots.  It  is  very 
definitive  to  hedges  to  allow'  cattle  to  hrowze  upon 
them,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  ;  but  where  cattle 
of  fome  kind  muft  be  allowed  accefs  to  them,  liorfes 
will  do  by  far  the  leaft  mifehief.  675 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  arifing  from  hedges,  Cyder  fruit 
our  author  obferves,  that  if  they  were  of  no  farther 
ufe  than  as  mere  fences,  it  would  be  the  farmer’s  inte-cd  in 
reft  to  keep  them  up  carefully  j  for  the  better  they  are,  hedges, 
the  more  feeure  are  his  cattle  and  crops.  But  if  a  ju¬ 
dicious  mixture  of  cyder  fruit-trees  were  planted  in 
hedges,  the  profit  arifing  from  them  only  would  abun¬ 
dantly  repay  the  coll  of  the  whole  without  any  lofs  of 
ground.  It  may  poflibly  be  objected  by  fome,  that 
the  hedges  would  often  be  hurt  by  the  hoys  climb¬ 
ing  up  to  get  the  fruit  ■,  but  thofe  who  make  it. 
fhould  remember,  or  be  told,  that  the  heft  kinds  or 
cyder-fruit  are  fo  hard  and  auftere  at  the  time  of  their 
being  gathered,  that  nobody  can  eat  them,  and  even 
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Fences,  hogs  will  hardly  touch  them.  But  the  greateH  bene- 

1  v - '  fit,  -where  no  fruit-trees  are  planted,  arifes  from  the 

thorns  and  wood  which  quick  hedges  yield  for  the  fire 
gg0  and  other  purpofes.” 

Method  of  The  author  of  the  Effays  on  Hufbandry  recommends 
raifm;  the  hornbeam  plant  as  one  of  the  bell  yet  known  for 
hedges  hi  ma*c*ng  fcnces>  according  to  tbe  method  praclifed  in 
German v.  Germany,  where  fucli  fences  are  common.  “  When 
the  German  hufbandman  (fays  he)  erects  a  fence  of 
this  nature,  he  throws  up  a  parapet  of  earth,  with  a 
ditch  on  each  fide,  and  plants  his  hornbeam  fets  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  every  two  plants  mav  be  brought  to  in¬ 
ter  feel  each  other  in  the  form  of  St  Andrew’s  crofs.  In 
that  part  where  the  two  plants  crofs  each  other,  he 
gently  ferapes  off  the  bark,  and  binds  them  with  llraw 
thwartwife.  Here  the  two  plants  confolidate  in  a  kind 
of  indiffoluble  knot,  and  pufli  from  thence  horizontal 
Hunting  flioots,  which  form  a  fort  of  living  palifado  or 
clievaux  defrife  ;  lo  that  fuch  a  protection  may  be  call¬ 
ed  a  rural  fortification.  The  hedges  being  pruned  an¬ 
nually,  and  with  diferetion,  will  in  a  few  years  render 
6Si  the  fence  impenetrable  in  every  part. 

I  Dr  Ander-  “  It  fometimes  happens  (fays  Dr  Anderfon)  that  a 
i  th'll  "t'6"  may  have  been  long  neglected,  and  be  in  general 

|  uientHna;  *n  a  Bca.lthy  llate,  but  full  of  gaps  and  openings,  or  fo 

decayed  thin  and  llraggling,  as  to  form  but  a  very  imperfect 

hedges.  fort  of  fence.  On  thefe  occafions,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  by  planting  young  quicks  ;  for  thefe 
would  always  be  outgrown,  choked,  and  ftarved,  by 
tbe  old  plants  :  nor  could  it  be  recovered  bv  cutting 
clear  over  by  the  roots,  as  the  gaps  would  Hill  conti¬ 
nue  where  they  formerly  were.  The  only  methods 
that  I  know  of  rendering  this  a  fence  are,  either  to 
mend  up  the  gaps  with  dead  wood,  or  to  plajh  tbe 
hedge  ;  which  lall  operation  is  always  tbe  moll  eli¬ 
gible  where  the  gaps  are  not  too  large  to  admit  of  be¬ 
ing  cured  by  this  means. 

“  The  operation  I  here  call  plaJJiing ,  may  be  de¬ 
fined,  “  a  wattling  made  of  living  wood.”  To  form 
this,  fome  Hems  are  firft  felefted,  to  be  left  as  flakes  at 
proper  diffances,  the  tops  of  which  are  all  cut  over  at 
the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  root.  The  llraggling 
fide-branches  of  the  other  part  of  tbe  hedge  are  alfo 
lopped  awav.  Several  of  the  remaining  plants  are  then 
cut  over,  clofe  by  the  ground,  at  convenient  dillances; 
and  the  remaining  plants  are  cut  perhaps  half  through, 
lo  as  to  permit  them  to  be  bent  on  one  fide.  They 
are  then  bent  down  almoll  to  a  horizontal  polition, 
and  interwoven  with  the  upright  Hakes,  fo  as  to  retain 
them  in  that  pofition.  Care  ought  to  be  taken  that 
thefe  be  laid  very  low  at  thofe  places  where  there  were 
formerly  gaps  ;  which  ought  to  be  farther  Hrengthencd 
'  by  fome  dead  Hakes  or  truncheons  of  willows,  which 
will  frequently  take  root  in  this  cafe,  and  continue  to 
live.  And  fometimes  a  plant  of  eglantine  will  be  able 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  it  there  meets  with,  Hrike 
root,  and  grow  up  fo  as  to  llrengthen  the  hedge  in  a 
moff  effectual  manner. 

“  The  operator  begins  at  one  end  of  tbe  field,  and 
proceeds  regularly  forward,  bending  all  the  Hems  in 
one  direftion,  fo  that  the  points  rife  above  the  l  oots  of 
the  others,  till  tbe  whole  wattling  is  completed  to  the 
fame  height  as  the  uprights. 

An  expert  operator  will  perform  this  work  with 
much  greater  expedition  than  one  who  has  not  lien  it 


done  could  eafily  imagine.  And  as  all  the  diagonal 
wattlings  continue  to  live  and  fend  out  Ihoots  from 
many  parts  of  thefe  Hems,  and  as  the  upright  Ihoots  that 
rife  from  the  Humps  of  thofe  plants  that  have  been  cut 
over  quickly  rulh  up  through  the  W'hole  hedge,  thefe 
ferve  to  unite  tbe  whole  into  one  entire  mafs,  that  forms 
a  flrong,  durable,  and  beautiful  fence. 

“  'l  his  is  tbe  beH  method  of  recovering  an  old 
neglelted  hedge  that  bath  as  yet  come  to  my  know¬ 
ledge. 

O 

“  In  fome  cafes  it  happens  that  tbe  young  flioots  of 
a  hedge  are  killed  every  winter ;  in  which  cafe  it  foon 
becomes  dead  and  unfightly,  and  can  never  rife  to  any 
conliderable  height.  A  remedy  for  this  dileafe  may 
therefore  be  wiflied  for. 

“  li  oung  hedges  are  obferved  to  be  chiefly  affected 
with  this  dilorder ;  and  it  is  almoll  always  eccafioned 
by  an  injudicious  management  of  the  hedge,  by  means 
ot  which  it  has  been  forced  to  fend  out  too  great  a 
number  of  Ihoots  in  fummer,  that  are  thus  rendered  fo 
fmall  and  weakly  as  to  be  unable  to  reliH  the  fevere 
weather  in  winter. 

“  It  often  happens  that  the  owner  of  a  young  hedge, 
with  a  view  to  render  it  very  thick  and  clofe,  cuts  it 
over  with  tbe  lliears  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  tbe 
firff  winter  after  planting ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
many  fmall  Ihoots  fpring  out  from  each  of  the  Hems 
that  has  been  cut  over: — Each  of  which,  being  after¬ 
wards  cut  over  in  the  fame  manner,  fends  forth  a  Hill 
greater  number  of  Ihoots,  which  are  fmaller  and  linaller 
in  proportion  to  their  number. 

“  If  the  foil  in  which  tbe  hedge  has  been  planted  is 
poor,  in  confequence  of  this  management,  the  branches, 
after  a  few  years,  become  fo  numerous,  that  tbe  hedge, 
is  unable  to  fend  out  any  flioots  at  all,  and  tbe  utnioll 
exertion  of  tbe  vegetative  powers  enables  it  only  to 
put  forth  leaves.  Thofe  leaves  are  renewed  in  a  fickly 
Hate  for  fome  years,  and  at  lafl  ceafe  to  grow  at  all — 
tbe  branches  become  covered  with  fog,  and  the  hedge 
periflies  entirely. 

“  But  if  the  foil  he  very  rich,  notwithflanding  this 
great  multiplication  of  the  Hems,  the  roots  will  Hill 
have  fufficient  vigour  to  force  out  a  great  many  fmall 
Ihoots,  which  advance  to  a  great  length,  but  never 
attain  a  proportional  thicknefs.  And  as  the  vigour 
of  the  hedge  makes  them  continue  to  vegetate  verv 
late  in  autumn,  the  frolls  come  on  before  the  tops  of 
thefe  dangling  flioots  have  attained  any  degree  of 
woody  firmnefs,  fo  that  they  are  killed  almoH  entirel) 
by  it  ;  tbe  whole  hedge  becomes  covered  witli  thefe 
long  dead  flioots,  which  are  always  difagreeable  to 
look  at,  and  ufually  indicate  the  approaching  end  of 
the  hedge. 

“  The  caufes  of  tbe  diforder  being  thus  explained,  it 
will  readilv  occur,  that  tbe  only  radical  cure  is  amputa¬ 
tion  :  which,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  begin  with 
training  the  hedge  anew,  gives  alfo  an  opportunity  of 
avoiding  tbe  errors  that  occafioned  it.  In  this  cafe, 
care  ought  to  be  taken  to  cut  tbe  plants  as  clofe  to  tbe 
ground  as  poflihle,  as  there  the  Hems  will  be  lefs  nume¬ 
rous  than  at  any  greater  height.  And  particular  atten¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  had  to  allow  verv  few  flioots  to  arid 
from  the  Hems  that  have  been  cut  over,  and  to  guard 
carefully  a  ainll  fliortening  them. 

**  But  as  the  roots,  in  the  cafe  bore  fuppofed,  will 
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Fences,  be  very  ffrolig,  the  lhoots  that  are  allowed  to  fpring 
from  the  Hems  will  be  very  vigorous,  and  there  will  be 
fome  danger  of  their  continuing  to  grow  later  in  the 
feafon  than  they  ought  in  l'afety  to  do  •,  in  which  cafe, 
fome  part  of  the  top  of  the  ffioot  may  perhaps  be  killed 
the  firff  w'inter,  which  ought  if  pollible  to  be  prevent¬ 
ed.  This  can  only  be  effectually  done  by  giving  a 
check  to  the  vegetation  in  autumn,  l'o  as  to  allow  the 
young  lhoots  to  harden  in  the  points  before  the  winter 
approaches.  If  auy  of  the  leaves  or  branches  of  a  tree 
are  cut  away  while  it  is  in  the  Hate  of  vegetation,  the 
whole  plant  feels  the  lofs,  and  it  fullers  a  temporary 
check  in  its  growth  in  proportion  to  the  lofs  that  it 
thus  fuftains.  To  check  therefore  the  vigorous  vege¬ 
tation  at  the  end  of  autumn,  it  will  be  prudent  to  choofe 
the  beginning  of  September  for  the  time  of  lopping  off 
all  the  fupernumerary  branches  from  the  young  hedge, 
and  for  clipping  off  the  lide-branehes  that  have  fprung 
out  from  it ;  which  will,  in  general,  be,  fufficient  to 
give  it  fuch  a  check  in  its  growth  at  that  feafon,  as' 
will  prevent  any  of  the  lhoots  from  advancing  after¬ 
wards.  If  the  hedge  is  extremely  vigorous,  a  few  buds 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  upon  the  large  Humps  in  the 
fpring,  with  a  view  to  he  cut  off  at  this  feafon,  which 
will  tend  to  Hop  the  vegetation  of  the  hedge  Hill  more 
cffeclually. 

“  Bv  this  mode  of  management,  the  hedge  max  be 
preferved  entire  through  the  fall  winter.  And  as  the 
Hioots  become  lefs  vigorous  every  fucceffive  feafon, 
there  will  be  lefs  difficulty  in  preferring  them  at  any 
future  period.  It  will  always  Ire  proper,  however,  to 
trim  the  lides  of  a  very  vigorous  hedge  for  fome  years 
while  it  is  young,  about  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year, 
which  will  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  this  malady. 
But  when  the  hedge  is  advanced  to  any  confidcrable 
height,  it  will  he  equally  proper  to  clip  it  during  any 
C 82  of  the  winter-months,  before  Candlemas.” 

X.°rd  ^  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  work  entitled  the  Gentleman 
Karnes  s  farmer,  gives  feveral  directions  for  the  railing  and 
tions.  mending  of  hedges  confulerably  different  from  thoi'e 
683  above  related.  For  a  deer-park  he  recommends  a  wall 
Fence  for  a  0f  Hone  coped  with  turf,  having  laburnums  planted 
deer-park.  c]0fe  to  The  hea(]s  0f  the  plants  are  to  be  lopped 
off,  in  order  to  make  the  branches  extend  laterally,  and 
interweave  in  the  form  of  a  hedge.  The  wall  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  deer  from  breaking  through  ;  and  if  the  hedge 
be  trained  eight  feet  high,  they  will  not  attempt  to 
leap  over.  He  prefers  the  lalHirnum  plant,  becaufe 
no  beaff  will  feed  upon  it  except  a  hare,  and  that  only 
when  young  and  the  buffi  tender.  Therefore1,  no  ex¬ 
traordinary  care  is  neceffary  except  to  preferve  them 
from  the  hare  for  four  or  five  years.  A  row  of  alders 
may  be  planted  in  front  of  the  laburnums,  which  no 
hare  nor  any  other  beaff  will  touch.  The  wall  he  re¬ 
commends  to  be  built  in  the  following  manner,  as  be¬ 
ing  both  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  one  eonllrnct- 
ed  entirely  of  Hone.  Raife  it  of  Hone  to  the  height 
qf  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  after  which  it 
is  to  be  coped  with  fod  as  follows.  Firff,  lay  on  the 
wall,  with  the  graffy  fide  under,  fod  cut  with  the  fpade 
four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  of  length  equal  to  the 
thief. nefs  of  the  wall.  Next  cover  this  fod  with  loofe 
cart  1  rounded  like  a  ridge.  Third,  prepare  thin  fod, 
call  with  the  paring  fpade,  fo  long  as  to  extend,  be¬ 
yond  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  two  inches  on  each  fide. 


L  T  U  R  E.  Pradice, 

With  thefe  cover  the  loofe  earth,  keeping  the  graffy  Fences, 
fide  above  j  place  them  fo  much  on  the  edge,  that  ; 

each  fod  fhall  cover  part  of  another,  leaving  only  about 
two  inches  without  cover ;  when  20  or  30  yards  are 
thus  finifhed,  let  the  fod  be  beat  with  mallets  by  two 
men,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  wall,  Hriking  both  at  the 
fame  time.  By  this  operation  the  fod  becomes  a  com¬ 
pact  body  that  keeps  in  the  moiffure,  and  encourages 
the  grafs  to  grow.  Laffly,  cut  off  the  ragged  ends  of 
the  fod  on  each  fide  of  the  wall,  to  make  the  cowring 
neat  and  regular.  The  month  of  October  is  the  pro¬ 
per  feafon  for  this  operation,  becaufe  the  fun  and, 
wind,  during  fummer,  dry  the  fod,  and  hinder  the- 
grafs  from  vegetating.  Moiff  loil  affords  the  bell  fod .. 

Wet  foil  is  commonlv  too  fat  for  binding  ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  watery  plants  it  produces  will  not  thrive 
in  a  dry  fituation.  Dry  foil,  on  the  other  hand,  be¬ 
ing  commonly'  ill  bound  with  roots,  fliakes  to  pieces  in 
handling.  The  ordinary  way  of  coping  with  fod, 
which  is  to  lay  them  flat  and  fingle,  looks  as  if  intended 
to  dry  the  fod  and  kill  the  grafs  ;  not  to  mention  that 
the  foil  is  liable  to  be  blown  off  the  wall  by  every'  high 
wind.  6S4 

The  advantages  of  a  thorn  hedge,  according  to  ourAdvan- 
autlror,  are,  that  it  is  a  very  quick  grower,  when  ta£es 
planted  in  a  proper  foil ;  fliooting  up  fix  or  feven  feet  j*C(1‘Te 
in  a  feafon.  Though  tender,  and  apt  to  be  hurt  by 
weeds  when  young,  it  turns  llrong,  and  may  be  cut 
into  any  fliape.  Even  when  old,  it  is  more  difpofed 
than  other  trees  to  lateral  fhoots  •,  and  laffly,  its  prickles 
make  it  the  moff  proper  of  all  for  a  fence.  None  of 
thefe  thorns  ought  to  he  planted  in  a  hedge  till  five 
years  of  age,  and  it  is  of  the  utmoff  importance  that 
they  he  properly  trained  in  the  nurfery.  The  bell 
foil  for  a  nurfery,  his  lordlliip  obferves,  is  between 
rich  and  poor.  In  the  latter  the  plants  are  dwarfilh  : 
in  the  former,  being  luxuriant  and  tender,  they  are 
apt  to  be  hurt  diming  the  feverity  of  the  weather  5  and 
thefe  imperfections  are  incapable  of  any  remedy.  An  6S5 
effential  requifite  in  a  nurfery  is  free  ventilation.  “  How  Ofa  Pro- 
conimon  (fays  his  lordffiip)  is  it  to  find  nurferics  i11}-^ 
hollow  ffieltered  places,  furrounded  with  walls  andtjle  pi auts. 
high  plantations,  more  fit  for  pine-apples  than  barren 
trees  !  The  plants  thruff  out  long  lhoots,  but  feeble 
and  tender :  when  expofed  in  a  cold  fituation  they  de¬ 
cay,  and  fometimes  die.  But  there  is  a  reafon  for  every 
thing  :  the  nurferyman’s  view  is  to  make  profit  by  lav¬ 
ing  ground,  and  by  impofingon  tlx-  pnrcbaler  tall  plants, 
for  which  lx*  pretends  to  demand  double  price.  Ft  is 
fo  difficult  to  purchafe  wholefome  and  well  nurfed 
plants,  that  every  gentleman  farmer  ought  to  raife  plants 
for  himfelf.  68 6 

“  As  thorns  will  grow  pleafantly  from  roots,  I  Of  railing 
have  long  praClifed  a  frugal  and  expeditious  method  o£*JKnrJp^°^12 
raifing  them  from  the  wounded  roots  that  mull  be  cut 
off  when  thorns  are  to  be  fet  in  a  hedge.  Thefe  roots, .hedges.' 
cut  into  fmall  parts,  and  put  in  a  bed  of  frelli  earth, 
will  produce  plants  the  next  fpring  no  lefs  vigorous 
than  what  are  produced  from  feed  *,  and  thus  a  perpe¬ 
tual  fucceflion  of  plants  may  be  obtained  without  any 
more  feed.  It  ought  to  be  a  rule,  never  to  admit  into 
a  hedge  plants  under  five  years  old  •,  they  dcl'erve  all 
the  additional  fum  that  ran  be  demanded  for  them. 

Young  and  feeble  plants  in  a  hedge  are  of  flow  growth  ; 
and,  befides  the  lofs  of  time,  the  paling  neceffary  to, 
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fecure  them  from  cattle  mnft  be  renewed  more  than 
once  before  they  become  a  fence.  A  thorn  hedge  may 
be  planted  in  every  month  of  winter  and  fpring,  unlei’s 
it  be  froft.  Bat  I  have  always  obferved,  that  thorns 
planted  in  October  are  more  healthy,  pufli  more  vigor- 
oullv,  and  fewer  decay,  than  at  any  other  time.  In 
preparing  the  thorns  for  planting,  the  roots  ought  to  be 
left  as  entire  as  pollible,  and  nothing  cut  away  but  the 
ragged  parts. 

“  As  a  thorn  hedge  fuffers  greatly  by  weeds,  the 
ground  where  they  are  planted  ought  to  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  The  common  method  of  planting,  is  to 
leave  eight  or  nine  inches  along  a  fide  of  the  intended 
ditch,  termed  a  fcarfement  ;  and  behind  the  fcarfement 
to  lay  the  furface  foil  of  the  intended  ditch,  cut  into 
fquare  fods  two  or  three  inches  deep,  its  graffy  furface 
under.  Upon  that  fod,  whether  clean  or  dirty,  the 
thorns  are  laid,  and  the  earth  of  the  ditch  above  them. 
The  grafs  in  the  fcarfement,  with  what  weeds  are  in 
the  moved  earth,  foon  grow  up,  and  require  double  di¬ 
ligence  to  prevent  the  young  thorns  from  being  cho¬ 
ked.  The  following  method  deferves  all  the  addition¬ 
al  trouble  it  requires.  Leaving  a  fcarfement  as  above 
of  10  inches,  and  all’o  a  border  for  the  thorns,  broad 
or  narrow  according  to  their  fize  •,  lay  behind  the 
border  all  the  furface  of  the  intended  ditch,  champed 
fmall  with  the  fpade,  and  upon  it  lav  the  mouldery 
earth  that  fell  from  the  fpade  in  cutting  the  laid  fur- 
face.  Cover  the  fcarfement  and  border  with  the  under 
earth,  three  inches  thick  at  leaf!  ;  laying  a  little  more 
on  the  border  to  raife  it  higher  than  the  icarlement,  in 
order  to  give  room  for  weeding.  After  the  thorns  are 
prepared  by  fmoothing  their  ragged  points  with  a 
knife,  and  lopping  off  their  heads  to  make  them  grow 
bulhy,  thev  are  laid  fronting  the  ditch,  with  their  roots 
on  the  border,  the  head  a  little  higher  than  the  root. 
Care  mull  be  taken  to  lpread  the  roots  among  the  fur- 
face-earth,  taken  out  of  the  ditch,  and  to  cover  them 
with  the  mouldery  earth  that  lay  immediately  below. 
This  article  is  of  impoAance,  becaufe  the  mouldery 
earth  is  the  fineft  of  all.  '  Cover  the  ftems  of  the  thorns 
with  the  next  ftratum  of  the  ditch,  leaving  always  an 
inch  at  the  top  free.  It  is  no  matter  how  poor  this 
ftratum  be,  as  the  plants  draw  no  nouriflnnent  from  it. 
Go  on  to  finilh  the  ditch,  prelling  down  carefully 
every  row  of  earth  thrown  up  behind  the  hedge, 
which  makes  a  good  iolid  mound  impervious  to  rain. 
It  is  a  fafeguard  to  the  young  hedge  to  raile  this 
mound  as  perpendicular  as  pollible  j  and  for  that  rea- 
fon,  it  may  be  proper,  in  loofe  foil,  when  the  mound 
is  raifcd  a  foot  or  fo,  to  bind  it  with  a  vow  ot  the 
tough  fod,  which  will  lupport  the  earth  above  till  it 
become  folid  by  lying.  In  poor  foil  more  care  is  ne- 
ceffary.  Behind  the  line  of  the  ditch  the  ground  in¬ 
tended  for  the  fcarfement  and  border  fliould  be  lummer 
fallowed,  manured,  and  cleared  of  all  grafs  roots  ;  and 
this  culture  will  make  up  for  the  inferiority  ot  the  loil. 
In  very  poor  foil,  it  is  vain  to  think  ot  planting  a  thorn 
hedge.  In  fuch  ground  there  is  a  neccllity  for  a  Hone 
fence. 

“  The  only  reafon  that  can  be  given  tor  laying 
thorns  as  above  deferibed,  is  to  give  the  roots  I  pace  to 
pufli  in  all  directions  •,  even  upwards  into  the  mound  ot 
earth.  There  may  be  fome  advantages  in  this  ;  tmt, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  the  clifad vantage  is  much  greater 


of  heaping  fo  much  earth  upon  the  roots  as  to  ex'clude  Fences, 
not  only  the  fun,  but  the  rain  which  runs  down  the  v 

Hoping  bank,  and  has  no  accei’s  to  the  roots.  Inftead 
of  laying  the  thorns  fronting  the  ditch,  would  it  not 
do  better  to  lay  them  parallel  to  it  j  covering  the  roots 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  the  belt  earth,  which 
would  make  a  hollow  between  the  plants  and  the  Hop¬ 
ing  bank  ?  This  hollow  would  intercept  every  drop  of 
rain  that  falls  on  the  bank,  to  link  gradually  among 
the  roots.  Why,  at  any  rate,  fliould  a  thorn  be  put  in¬ 
to  the  ground  Hoping  ?  This  is  not  the  practice  with 
regard  to  any  other  tree  \  and  I  have  heard  of  no  ex¬ 
periment  to  perfuade  me  that  a  thorn  thrives  better 
Hoping  than  eredt.  There  occurs,  indeed,  one  objec¬ 
tion  againft  planting  thorns  erect,  that  the  roots  have 
no  room  to  extend  themfelves  on  that  fide  where  the 
ditch  is.  But  does  it  not  hold,  that  when,  in  their 
progrefs,  roots  meet  with  a  ditch,  they  do  not  pufli  on¬ 
wards  ;  but,  changing  their  direction,  pufli  downward 
at  the  fide  of  the  ditch  ?  If  fo,  theie  downward  roots 
will  lupport  the  ditch,  and  prevent  it  from  being  moul¬ 
dered  down  by  froft.  One  thing  is  evident  without  ex¬ 
periment,  that  thorns  planted  ereft  may  looner  be  made 
a  complete  fence  than  when  laid  Hoping  as  ulual.  Ia 
the  latter  cafe,  the  operator  is  confined  to  thorns  that 
do  not  exceed  a  foot  or  X  5  inches  j  but  thorns  five  or 
fix  feet  high  mav  be  planted  erett j  and  a  hedge  ol 
fuch  thorns,  well  cultivated  ia  the  nurlery,  will  in 
three  years  arrive  to  greater  perfection  than  a  hedge 
managed  in  the  ordinary  way  will  do  in  twice  that 
time.”  6SS  _ 

After  the  hedge  is  finiftied,  it  is  abfolutcly  neceffa-  ®fhfeJ“enBgr 
ry  to  fecure  it  for  fome  time  from  the  depredations  of^.^1  ce.s 
cattle  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  caly  matter.  “  1  he  planted, 
ordinary  method  of  a  paling  (fays  his  lordlhip)  is  110 
fufiicient  defence  againft  cattle  :  the  moll  gentle  make 
it  a  rubbing  poft,  and  the  vicious  wantonly  break  it 
down  with  their  horns.  The  only  effectual  remedy  is 
expenfive  ;  viz.  two  ditches  and  two  hedges,  with  a 
mound  of  earth  between  them.  If  this  remedy,  how¬ 
ever,  be  not  palatable,  the  paling  ought  at  lea  ft  to  be 
of  the  ftrongeft  kind.  I  recommend  the  following  as 
the  bell  I  ain  acquainted  with  :  Drive  into  the  ground 
ftrong  Hakes  three  feet  and  a  hall  long,  with  intervals 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  the  lize  ol 
the  cattle  that  are  to  be  inclofed  ;  and  all  prccifely  of 
the  fame  height.  Prepare  plates  oi  wood  lawed  out 
of  logs,  every  plate  three  inches  broad  and  ball  an 
inch  thick,  f  ix  them  on  the  heads  ot  the  Hakes  with 
a  nail  driven  down  into  each.  The  (lakes  will  be 
united  fo  firmly,  that  one  cannot  he  moved  without 
the  whole ;  and  will  be  proof  accordingly  againft  the 
rubbing  of  cattle.  But,  after  all,  it  is  no  fence  againft 
vicious  cattle.  The  only  proper, place  lor  it  is  the  fide 
of  a  high  road,  or  to  fence  a  plantation  ot  trees.  It 
will  indeed  be  a  fufiicient  Icqce  againft  llieep,  and  en¬ 
dure  till  the  hedge  itfcll  becomes  a  fence.  A  tenee 
thus  completed,  including  thorns,  ditching,  wood, 
nails,  &c.  will  not  much  exceed  two  lhilliogs  every 
fix  yards.”  ^Sp  . 

His  lordlhip  difeommends  the  ordinary  method,  of  ™  tnuouif 
training  hedges,  by  cutting  oil  the  top  and  lliortcning  ^  *■ 

the  lateral  branches,  in  order  to  make  it  thick  and 
buihv.  This,  as  well  as  the  method  of  cutting  off  the 
Hems  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground,  indeed, 
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produce  a  great  number  of  {hoots,  and  makes  a  very 
‘  thick  fence,  but  which  becomes  fo  weak  when  bare  of 
leaves,  that  cattle  break  through  it  in  every  part.  To 
determine  the  bell  method  of  proceeding  in  this  cafe, 
his  lordfliip  made  an  experiment  on  three  hedges, 
which  were  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
1  he  firft  was  annually  pruned  at  the  top  and  fides  ;  the 
fides  of  the  fecond  were  pruned,  but  not  the  top  ;  and 
the  third  was  allowed  to  grow  without  anv  pruning. 
The  firft,  at  the  time  of  writing,  was  about  four  feet 
broad,  and  thick  from  top  to  bottom  5  but  weak  in 
the  items,  and  unable  to  refill  any  horned  beait :  the 
iecond  was  ftrong  in  its  ftems,  and  dole  from  top  to 
bottom :  the  third  was  alio  ftrong  in  its  ftems,  but 
bare  of  branches  for  two  feet  from  the  ground  ;  the 
lower  ones  having  been  deprived  of  air  and  rain  by  the 
thick  lliade  of  thofe  above  them.  Hence  he  directs 
that  hedges  ihould  be  allowed  to  grow  till  the  ftems 
be  five  or  fix  inches  in  circumference,  which  will  be 
in  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  at  which  time  the  hedge  will 
be  fifteen  feet  or  more  in  height.  The  lateral  branches 
next  the  ground  muft  be  pruned  within  two  feet  of  the 
ftem  ;  thofe  above  muft  be  made  fliorter  and  fhorter  in 
proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  ground  •,  and  at 
five  feet  high  they  muft  be  cut  dole  to  the  ftem,  leav¬ 
ing  all  above  full  freedom  of  growth.  By  this  dref- 
iing  the  hedge  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  very  fteep 
root  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  that  form  by  pruning. 
This  form  gives  free  accefs  to  rain,  fun,  and  air  :  every 
twig  has  its  fliare,  and  the  whole  is  preferred  in  vi¬ 
gour.  W  hen  the  ftems  have  arrived  at  their  proper 
bulk,  cut  them  over  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  where 
the  lateral  branches  end.  This  anfwers  two  excellent 
purpoles  :  the  firft  is  to  ftrengthen  the  hedge,  the  lap 
that  formerly  aicended  to  the  top  being  now  diftri- 
buted  to  the  brandies  •,  the  next  is,  that  a  tall  hedge 
ftagnates  the  air,  and  poifons  both  corn  and  grafs  near 
it.  A  hedge  trained  in  this  manner  is  impenetrable 
even  by  a  bull. 

With  regard  to  the  practice  of  plajhing  an  old  hedge 
recommended  by  Hr  Anderfon,  his  lordfliip  obferves' 
that  “  it  makes  a  good  interim  fence,  but  at  the  long 
run  is  deftructive  to  the  plants  :  and  accordingly  there 
is  icarcely  to  be  met  with  a  complete  good  hedge 
where  plafhing  has  been  long  pradtifed.  A  thorn  is  a 
tree  of  long  life.  If,  inftead  of  being  maffacred  by 
plafhing,  it  were  railed  and  drolled  in  the  way  here 
deferibed,  it  would  continue  a  firm  hedge  perhaps  jeo 
vears. 

“  A  hedge  ought  never  to  be  planted  on  the  top  of 
the  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  from  the  ditch.  It  has 
indeed  the  advantage  of  an  awful  iituation  ;  but  being 
planted  in  bad  foil,  and  deftitute  of  moifture,  it  can¬ 
not  thrive  :  it  is  at  heft  dwarfifh,  and  frequently  de¬ 
cays  and  dies.  To  plant  trees  in  the  line  of  the  hedge, 
or  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  ought  to  be  abfolutely  pro¬ 
hibited  as  a  pernicious  practice.  It  is  amazing  that 
people  fhould  fall  into  this  error,  when  they  ought  to 
know  that  there  never  was  a  good  thorn  hedge  with 
trees  it  it.  And  how  fhould  it  be  otherwife  ?  An  oak, 
a  beech,  an  elm,  grows  fafter  than  a  thorn.  When 
buffered  to  grow  in  the  raidft  of  a  thorn  hedge,  it 
fpreads  its  roots  everywhere,  and  robs  the  thorns  of 
their  nourifhment.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  tree,  overlha- 
dowing  the  thorns,  keeps  the  fun  and  air  front  them. 

3 


At  the  fame  time,  no  tree  takes  worfe  with  being  over-  Fences, 
fhadowed  than  a  thorn.  y— 

“  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  mention  gaps  in  a  hedge,  .  6P3 

becaufe  they  will  feldom  happen  where  a  hedge  is  train-  lin? 

J  ri  .  g.  up  gaps, 

ed  as  above  recommended.  But  in  the  ordinary  me¬ 
thod  of  training,  gaps  are  frequent,  partly  by  the  fai¬ 
lure  of  plants,  and  partly  by  the  trefpaffihg  of  cattle. 

The  ordinary  method  of  filling  up  gaps,  is  to  plant  fweet 
briar  where  the  gap  is  imall,  and  a  crab  where  it  is 
large.  This  method  I  cannot  approve,  for  an  obvious 
reafon  :  a  hedge  ought  never  to  be  compofed  of  plants 
which  grow'  unequally.  Thofe  that  grow  faft,  overtop 
and  hurt  the  ilow  growers  •,  and  with  refpect,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  to  a  crab  and  fweet  briar,  neither  of  them  thrive 
under  the  fhade.  It  is  a  better  method  to  remove  alt 
the  withered  earth  in  the  gap,  and  to  fubftitute  freflt 
fappy  mould  mixed  with  ionte  lime  or  dung.  Plant 
upon  it  a  vigorous  thorn  of  equal  height  w  ith  the  hedge, 
which  in  its  growth  will  equal  the  thorns  it  is  mixed 
w  ith.  In  that  view  there  fhould  be  a  nurfery  of  thorns 
of  all  fizes,  even  to  five  feet  high,  ready  to  fill  up  gaps. 

The  belt  i'ealon  for  this  operation  is  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  A  gap  filled  with  iweet  briar,  or  a  crab  lower 
than  the  hedge,  invites  the  cattle  to  break  through  and 
trample  the  young  plants  under  foot ;  to  prevent  which, 
a  paling  railed  on  both  fides  is  not  fufticient,  unlel's  it 
be  railed  as  high  as  the  hedge. 

“  here  a  field  is  too  poor  to  admit  of  a  thorn  In  what 
if  there  be  no  quantity  of  ftones  eafily  procu-esdes"’!'1’*!* 


arc  necef¬ 
fary. 


hedge 

rable,  whins  are  the  only  refource.  Thefe  are  com¬ 
monly  placed  on  the  top  of  a  dry  earth  dyke,  in  which1 
Iituation  they  feldom  thrive  well.  The  following  feems 
preferable.  Two  parallel  ditches  three  feet  wide  and 
two  deep,  border  a  fpace  of  twelve  feet.  Within  this 
fpace  raife  a  bank  at  the  fide  of  each  ditch  with  the 
earth  that  comes  out  of  it,  leaving  an  interval  between 
the  two  banks.  Sow  the  banks  with  whin  feed,  and 
plant  a  row  of  trees  in  the  interval.  When  the  whins 
are  pretty  well  grown,  the  hedge  on  one  of  the  banks 
may  be  cut  down,  then  the  other  as  foon  as  it  becomes 
a  fence,  and  fo  on  alternately.  While  the  whins  are 
young,  they  will  not  be  difturbed  by  cattle,  if  paffages 
be  left  to  go  out  and  in.  Thefe  paffages  may  be 
doled  up  when  the  hedge  is  fufficiently  ftrong  to  be  a 
fence.  A  whin  hedge  thus  managed,  will  laft  many 
years,  even  in  Itrong  froft,  unlefs  very  fevere.  There 
are  many  whin  hedges  in  the  fliire  of  Kincardine  not  fo 
fkiltully  managed,  and  yet  the  poffeffors  appear  not  to 
be  afraid  of  troll.  Such  fences  ought  to  be  extremely 
welcome  in  the  fandy  grounds  of  the  fliire  of  Morav, 
where  there  is  fcarcely  a  ftone  to  be  found.  The  few 
earth  fences  that  are  there  raifed,  compofed  mollly  of 
fand,  very  foon  crumble  down.” 

I  n  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr  Young’s  Northern  Tour,  ^^nak  of 
the  author  recommends  the  tranfplanting  of  old  hedges, 
which  his  correfpondcnt  Mr  Beverly  fays  he  has  tried  v;  p  . 
with  prodigious  fuccefs.  ib.  p.  494. 

Mr  Bakcwell,  we  are  told,  is  very  curious  in  his  694 
fences,  and  plants  his  quicks  in  a  different  manner  from 
what  is  common  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Heces  s 
plants  one  row  at  a  foot  from  fet  to  fet,  and  making  his 
ditch,  lays  the  earth  which  comes  out  of  it  to  form  a 
bank  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  quick.  In.  the  com¬ 
mon  method,  the  bank  is  made  on  the  quick  fide  above 
it.  Reafons  are  not  wanting  to  induce  a  preference  of 

this 
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Kono"?.  this  method.  The  plants  grow  only  in  the  furface 

'■ - ’  earth  uncovered  from  the  atmolphere,  which  mull  ne- 

ceflarily  be  a  great  advantage  •,  whereas,  in  the  ufual 
way  of  planting,  that  earth,  which  is  always  the  bell, 
is  loaded  by  a  thick  covering  obliquely  ot  the  earth 
out  of  the  ditch.  If  the  roots  fhoot  in  the  bell  foil, 
they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  influences  of  the 
air  ;  the  conl'equence  of  which  is,  that  they  cannot 
have  fo  large  a  l’pace  of  that  earth  as  if  fet  on  the  flat, 
'fhe  way  to  have  a  tree  or  a  quick  thrive  in  the  bell 
manner  poffible,  is  to  fet  it  on  the  furface  without 
any  ditch  or  trench,  that  cuts  off  half  its  pafture.  But 
if  a  ditch  is  nceeffary,  the  next  bell  way  mull  of  courfe 
be  Hill  to  keep  it  on  the  flat  furface  ;  and  the  worff 
way  to  cover  up  that  furface,  by  loading  it  with  the 
dead  earth  out  of  a  trench.  To  fay  that  there  are  good 
hedges  in  the  common  method  is  not  a  conclulive  argu¬ 
ment,  unlcfs  both  were  tried  on  the  fame  foil  and  expo- 
6515  fure. 

Of  hedges  In  the  7th  volume  of  the  fame  work,  a  correfpon- 
aruf °n.TA  e!  dent’  wto  Cigna  himfelf  M.  M.  obferves,  that  notwith- 
yfor'C-  Handing  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  the  conllruction  of  hedges  and  fences,  there  are 
many  foils  in  England,  which,  from  their  fandy  and 
gravelly  natures,  are  little  adapted  to  any  of  the  plants 
in  common  ufe,  and  are  therefore  lubject  to  all  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  dead  hedges  and  gaps.  Of  this  kind 
are  all  the  fandy  and  gravelly  inclofures,  which  con- 
ilitutc  fo  large  a  part  of  many  ilillrifls  in  the  iiland. 
For  thefe  our  author  recommends  a  triple  row:  of  furze; 
though,  notwithllanding  its  advantages,  he  lays  it  is 
liable  to  be  dellrovcd  by  fevere  winters,  contrary  to 
the  affertion  of  Lord  Karnes  above  related.  “  It  is 
liable  (fays  he)  to  be  fo  completely  cut  oft  by  a  fevere 
winter,  that  I  have  feen  tracts  of  many  hundred  acres 
laid  open  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks,  and  reduced  to 
as  dei’cncelefs  a  llate  as  the  furrounding  waffes.  On 
Inch  foils  therefore  he  recommends  the  holly ;  the  only 
diladvantage  of  which  he  lays,  is  its  flow  growth.  On 
moH  of  thefe  foils  alfo  the  black  thorn  will  rife  fpon- 
taneoully ;  and  even  the  quick,  though  (lowly,  will  ad¬ 
vance  to  a  lufficient  degree  of  perfection.  The  birch, 
however,  he  particularly  recommends,  as  growing 
equally  on  the  driefl  and  on  the  wetteft  foils,  propa¬ 
gating  itfelf  in  fucli  numbers,  that,  were  they  not  de- 
llfoycd,  all  the  fandv  waHes  of  this  kingdom  would 
be  quickly  covered  with  them.  He  recommends  par- 
ticularly  the  keeping  of  a  nurfery  for  fucli  plants  as 
Of  a  proper  are  commonly  uled  for  hedges.  “  I  generally  (lays 
onrfery.  he)  pick  out  a  bit  of  barren  land,  and  alter  plough¬ 
ing  it  three  or  four  times  to  bury  and  deflroy  the 
heath,  I  find  it  anfwer  extremely  well  for  a  nurfery. 
Into  this  fpot  I  tranfplant  quicks,  hollies,  and  every 
tree  which  I  ufe  for  fences  or  plantations.  By  efta- 
blifliing  fucli  a  nurfery,  a  gentleman  will  'always  be 
able  to  command  a  fufficiency  of  fining  and  hardy 
plants  which  will  not  deceive  his  expectations.  I  look 
upon  thorns  of  five  or  fix  vears  old,  which  have  been 
twice  tranfplantcd  from  the  feed-bed.  to  be  the  bell 
of  all ;  but  as  it  mav  be  neceffary  to  fill  up  cafual  gaps 
in  hedges  that  have  been  planted  feveral  years,  a  pro- 
vifion  fliould  lie  made  of  plants  of  cverv  age,  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  old.  All  plants  which  are  intended 
to  be  moved,  fliould  be  tranfplanted  every  two,  or  at 
mofi  three  rears  ;  without  thi«  attention,  tlicv  attach 


themfelves  fo  firmly  to  the  foil  ’as  renders  a  fubfequent  Fences, 
operation  dangerous.  All  who  tranlplant  quicks  or  v  1 
hollies  ought  to  begin  their  labours  as  early  as  conve¬ 
nient  in  the  autumn  ;  for  I  have  found,  by  repeated  ex¬ 
perience,  that  lieither  of  thefe  plants  fucceed  fo  well  in 
the  fpring.”  _ 

When  the  fences  of  a  trad  of  ground  are  in  a  very  Of  repair- 
ruinous  condition,  it  is  ablolutely  neceffary  to  fcour'ng  ruinous 
the  ditches,  throw  up  the  banks,  and  fecure  the  whole  ilel,ges. 
immediately  by  the  firmefi  dead  fences  wre  can  procure. 

If  there  is  a  total  want  of  living  plants,  the  cultivator 
can  do  nothing  but  plant  new  hedges  ;  but  if,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe,  the  banks  are  furnilhed  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  old  Hems,  though  totally  unconnected  as  a 
fence,  the  time  and  labour  requifite  for  the  intended 
improvement  will  he  confiderably  abridged.  All  the 
firaggllng  branches  which  add  no  folidity  to  the  fence 
are  to  be  cut  off  ;  after  which  therefi  of  the  Hems  muff 
be  Hiortened  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  The 
method  of  cutting  down  every  thing  to  the  ground, 
which  is  now  fo  general,  our  author  highly  condemns. 

“  Such  a  fence  (fays  he)  has  within  it  110  principle  of 
firengtb  and  connection  ;  it  is  equally  expoied  in  every 
part  to  depredations  of  cattle  and  fportfmcn  :  and  even 
lhould  it  efcape  thefe,  the  firff  fall  of  fnow  will  nearly 
demolifii  it.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  thefe  vege¬ 
table  palifadcs  can  be  left,  they  are  impenetrable  either 
for  man  or  horfe,  and  form  to  many  points  of  union 
which  fupport  the  re  It.” 

Another  method  of  Hrciigthcning  defective  fences  is, 

O  O  t  ' 

to  bend  down  i’onie  of  the  lateral  inoots  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  direction,  and  to  fpr  ead  them  along  the  line  of  the 
fence,  like  efpalier  trees  in  a  garden.  A  fingle  Item, 
when  it  rifes  perpendicularly,  will  not  fecure  a  fpace 
of  more  than  two  or  three  feet,  but  when  bent  longi¬ 
tudinally,  it  will  form  a  harrier  at  leall  lufficient  to 
repel  all  cattle  hut  hogs  for  twelve  or  fourteen  on  one 
fide.  By  bending  down,  our  author  does  not  mean  c,9s 
the  common  plajhing  method,  which  is  very  injurious  Plafliing  of 
to  the  plants  ;  but  the  fpreading  two  or  three  of  the  *lc<*Scs  llj‘- 
moff  convenient  branches  along  the  hedge,  and  fallen-  ^"imclu  ' 
ing  them  down  either  by  pegs  or  tving,  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  Hem,  until  they  habitually  take  the  pro- 
poled  direction.  Tliofe  who  make  the  experiment  for 
the  firff  time  will  he  affoniihed  how  fmall  a  number 
of  plants  may  he  made  to  fill  a  hank,  with  oulv  trifling 
intervals.  The  birch  is  particularly  ufeful  for  this  pur- 
pole  ;  being  of  fo  flexible  a  nature,  that  llioots  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  length  mav  lie  eafily  forced  into  a 
horizontal  direction  ;  and  if  tin  oilier  lheots  are  pru¬ 
ned  awav,  all  the  juices  of  the  plant  will  be  applied  to 
nourifli  the  lelected  few  :  by  which  means  tlicv  will 
in  a  few  years  acquire  all  the  advantages  of  polls  and 
rails,  with  this  material  difference,  that  inficad  of  de¬ 
caying,  they  become  annually  lu-ttcr.  It  is  bolides 
the  property  of  all  inclined  branches  to  fend  up  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  perpendicular  (hoots  ;  fo  that  by  this  hori¬ 
zontal  inclination,  if  judiciouflv  made,  you  may  ac¬ 
quire  almoll  all  the  advantages  of  the  thickeft  fence; 
but  when  the  Hems  are  too  old  ami  brittle  to  bear  this 
operation,  it  will  be  advifahlc  to  cut  oil  all  the  ulcloK 
ones  dole  to  the  ground,  and  next  Ipring  they  will  be 
fuccecdcd  by  a  number  of  voung  and  vigorous  ones. 

Sided  the  bell  of  thefe  to  be  trained  in  tile  manner 
already  directed,  and  extirpate  all  the  reft,  to  increaie 
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their  vigour.  The  (hoots  of  fuch  old  items  as  have 
been  jail  now  del'cribed,  will  attain  a  greater  fize  in 
three  or  four  years  than  any  young  ones  that  c'an  be 
planted  will  do  in  twelve. 

Another  method  which  our  author  has  practilcd 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs  is  the  following.  The  ten¬ 
der  flioots  of  nroft  trees,  if  bended  downwards  and  co¬ 
vered  with  earth,  will  put  forth  roots,  and  being  divide 
ed  from  the  parent  Item  at  a  proper  time,  become 
frefli  plants  ;  an  operation  well  known  to  gardeners, 
under  the  name  of  laying.  This  may  be  as  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  farmer,  if  he  will  take  the  very  moderate 
trouble  of  laying  down  the  young  and- flexible  branches 
in  his  fences.  Moil  fpecies  of  trees,  probably  all, 
will  be  propagated  by  this  method,  but  particularly 
the  withy ;  the  birch,  the  holly,  the  white  thorn,  and 
the  crab,  will  alfo  take  root  in  this  method,  though 
more  llowly  ;  the  latter  being  an  excellent  plant  for 
fences,  and  not  at  all  nice  in  the  ioil  on  which  it 
grows.  The  advantage  of  laying  down  branches  in 
this  manner  over  the  planting  of  young  ones  is,  that 
when  you  endeavour  to  fill  up  a  gap  by  the  latter  me¬ 
thod,  they  advance  very  llowly,  and  are  in  danger  of 
being  ilifled  by  the  fliade  of  the  large  trees  ;  whereas, 
if  you  frrtify  a  gap  by  fpreading  the  brandies  along  it 
in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  and  at  the  lame  time  in¬ 
fect  feme  of  the  moll  thriving  flioots  in  the  ground, 
they  will  advance  with  all  the  vigour  of  the  parent 
plant,  and  you  may  allow  them  to  grow  until  they 
are  fo  fully  rooted  as  to  be  free  from  danger  of  iutloca- 
tion. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  fences  of  an  eftate 
have  been  neglected  for  many  years,  and  exhibit  no¬ 
thing  but  ragged  and  deformed  Items  at  great  inter¬ 
vals.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  them  all  ofl 
level  with  the  ground :  the  confequence  of  this  is,  that 
next  year  they  will  put  forth  a  great  number  of  flioots, 
which  may  be  laid  down  in  every  direction,  and  train¬ 
ed  for  the  improvement  of  the  fence.  M  hen  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  performed,  however,  it  ought  always  to  lie 
done  with  an  axe,  and  not  with  a  faw  ;  it  being  found 
that  the  latter  inftrument  generally  prevents  the  vege* 
tution  of  the  plant.  All  the  flioots  laid  down  in  this 
manner  fliould  be  allowed  to  remain  for  feveral  years, 
that  they  may  be  firmly  rooted.  Thus  they  will  make 
prodigious  advances  ;  and  it  is  to  be  obierved,  that  the 
more  the  parent  plant  is  divefted  of  all  fuperfluous 
branches,  the  greater  will  be  the  nouriflimcnt  tranlinit- 
ted  to  the  feions. 

Our  author,  however,  is  inclined  to  flipped  that 
the  moll  perfect  form  of  a  hedge,  at  lc-aft  in  all  but 
thofe  compofcd  of  thorns  and  prickly  plants,  is  to 
train  up  as  many  ftems  as  will  nearly  touch  each  other. 
The  force  of  every  fence  confifts  chiefly  in  the  up¬ 
right  ftems :  where  thefe  arc  fufliciently  near  and 
ftrong,  the  hedge  refills  all  oppofition,  and  will  equally 
repel  the  violence  of  the  bull,  and  the  infidious  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  hogs.  It  is  abfolutcly  proper  that  all 
hedges  fliould  be  infpeded  once  a-year ;  when  not 
only  the  ditch  ought  to  be  thrown  out,  and  the  bank 
lupported,  but  the  ftraggling  flioots  of  all  the  live 
plants  ought  to  be  pruned.  By  thefe  are  meant  all 
fuch  as  projed  over  the  ditch  beyond  the  line  of  the 
hedge,  and  which  add  nothing  to  its  ftrength,  though 
thev  deprive  the  ufeful  Items  of  part  of  their  nourifli- 


ment.  Where  a  hedge  is  conipofed  of  plants  of  in-  Fences, 
ferior  value,  it  will  he  proper  to  train  thole  in  the  v— — v— “ ’ 
manner  juft  now  recommended,  and  to  plant  the  hank 
with  quick  or  holly.  When  thele  laft  have  attained 
a  fufficient  fize,  the  others  mhy  be  extirpated ;  which 
is  bell  done  by  cutting  down  all  the  {hoots  repeated¬ 
ly  in  the  fummer,  and  leaving  the  roots  to  rot  in  the 
hedge.  t  _  70t 

In  the  13th  volume  of  the  Annals,  W.  Erlkine,  Efq.  Mr  Er- 
gives  an  account  of  a  method  of  fencing  very  much  fkine's  me- 
refemhling  that  recommended  by  Lord  Karnes, 
which  lias  been  already  deicribcd.  That  gentleman  is  jle(jox.s.^ 
of  opinion,  that  in  ionie  cafes  dead /lone-walla,  as  they 
are  called,  are  more  advantageous  than  hedges.  “  That 
hedges  (fays  he)  are  more  ornamental,  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  •,  and  they  are  generally  allowed  to  afiord  more 
{belter  :  hut  the  length  of  time,  the  eonftant  attention, 
and  continual  expence  of  defending  them  until  they  hear 
even  the  refemhlance  ol  a  fence,  induces  many  people,  in 
thofe  places  where  the  materials  are  edfily  procured,  to 
prefer  the  dry  Hone  walls  ;  for  though  the  firft  coll  is 
confiderable,  yet  as  the  farmer  reaps  the  immediate  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  fence  (which  is  undoubtedly  the  moll  lecure 
one),  they  are  thought  on  the  whole  to  be  the  leaft  ex* 
penfive  ;  bolides,  the  cattle  in  expolcd  fituations,  and 
efpecially  ir.  thefe  northern  parts,  arc  lo  impatient  ol 
confinement  at  the  commencement  of  the  long,  cold, 
wet  nights,  that  no  hedges  I  have  ever  yet  feen, 
in  any  part  of  this  illand,  are  fufficient  to  keep  them 
in.” 

From  confidertitions  of  this  kind,  the  late  Sir  George 
Suttie  of  Fall  Lothian  was  induced  to  think  of  a  fence 
which  might  join  the  ftrength  of  the  wall  to  the  or¬ 
nament  of  the  hedge.  His  thorns  were  planted  in  the 
ufual  manner  on  the  fide  of  the  ditch  :  but  inftcad  of 
putting  behind  them  a  poll  and  rail  or  paling  on  the 
top  of  the  bank,  he  ereded  a  wall  two  feet  and  a 
half  high;  and  being  well  fituated  for  procuring  lime, 
he  ufed  it  in  the  conllrndion  of  thefe  walls,  which  Mr 
Frlkine  greatly  recommends  ;  “  as  the  iatisfadion  they 
afford,  by  requiring  no  repairs,  and  the  duration  ol 
them,  more  than  repay  the  expence  :  hut  where  the 
price  of  lime  is  high,  they  may  be  built  without  any  ce¬ 
ment,  and  anftver  the  purpofe  very  well  il  the  work  is 
properly  executed.” 

In  making  a  new  fence  of  this  kind,  the  furfacc  of 
the  ground  fliould  he  pared  oil  the  breadth  ol  the 
ditch,  and  likewife  for  two  feet  more,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  as  much  as  poffible  the  thorns  from  being  injured 
bv  the  growth  of  grafs  and  weeds.  The  ditcli  fliould 
he  five  feet  broad,  two  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  one 
foot  broad  at  the  bottom.  Leave  one  foot  for  an 
edging  or  fcarfement,  then  dig  the  earth  one  l’pit  of 
a  fpade  for  about  one  foot,  and  put  about  three  inches 
of  good  earth  below  the  thorn,  which  fliould  be  laid 
nearly  horizontal,  but  the  point  rather  inclining  up¬ 
wards,  in  order  to  let  the  rain  drip  to  the  roots  ;  then 
add  a  foot  of  good  earth  above  it :  leave  three  or  four 
inches  of  a  fcarfement  before  another  thorn  is  planted  ; 
it  mull  not  be  diredly  over  the  lower  one,  hut  about 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  to  one  fide  of  it  ;  then  throw  a 
foot  of  good  earth  on  the  thorn,  and  trample  it  well 
down,  and  level  the  top  of  the  bank  for  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  for  the  bafe  of  the  wall  to  reft  on.  This 
bafe  fliould  be  about  nine  or  ten  inches,  but  mull  not 
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Fences,  exceed  one  foot  from  tile  tliorn.  The  wall  ousrht  to 
<  he  about  two  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  one  foot  at 
the  top :  the  cope  to  be  a  lingle  Hone  laid  fiat  ;  then 
covered  with  two  i'ods  of  turf,  the  grafs  of  the  under- 
moll  to  be  next  the  wall,  and  the  other  fod  mull  have 
the  grafs  fide  uppermoll.  The  iods  lhould  be  of  fome 
tbicknefs,  in  order  to  retain  moiffure;  l'o  that  they  may 
adhere  together,  and  not  be  eafily  dil placed  by  the 
wind.  The  he  i  id  it  of  the  wail  to  be  two  feet  and  a 
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half,  exelufive  of  the  l'ocls  ;  which  together  lhould  be 
from  four  to  fix  inches,  by  which  means  the  wall  would 
he  near  to  three  feet  altogether.  The  expence  of  the 
fences  cannot  l'o  eafily  be  counted,  on  account  of  the 
'differences  of  the  prices  of  labour  in  different  parts.  Mr 
F.rfkine  had  them  done  with  lime,  every  thing  included, 
from  I o-l d .  to  13d.  perel  (which  is  equal  to  37  inches 
2  parts),  according  to  the  eafe  or  difficulty  of  working 
the  quarrv,  and  the  dillance  of  it  from  tire  place  where 
the  fence  is  erected.  Tire  lime  is  about  6d.  per  boll 
of  about  4.0872667  buflitls ;  and  from  15  to  16  bolls 
of  lime  are  uled  to  the  rood  of  35  fquare  ells  Scots 
mcafnre ;  and  there  are  upwards  ot  43  Scots  ells,  or 
44  Engliili  yards.  When  the  common  round  or  Hint 
Hones  are  made  ufc  of,  as  they  require  more  lime,  it  is 
no  cellar  v  to  life  30  or  3  ;  bolls  of  lime  to  the  rood. 
The  thorns  are  fold  from  five  to  ten  Ihillings  per  thou- 
fand,  according  to  their  age,  reckoning  fix  fcore  to  the 
hundred.  Making  the  ditch,  laying  the  thorns,  and 
"preparing  the  top  of  the  wall,  generally  coll  from  7d. 
to  8d.  every  fix  ells.  About  50  Carts  of  flones,  each 
cart  carrying  from  feven  to  nine  cwt.  will  build  a 
rood  ;  the  carriage  at  2d.  per  cart  for  half  a  mile’s  di- 
flancc. 

Warmth  is  undoubtedly  extremely  beneficial  to 
hedges ;  and  the  walls  give  an  effectual  flicker,  which 
in  expolcd  fituations  is  abfolutcly  neceilary  for  rearing 
voung  hedges;  and  they  likewife  prelerve  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  moiiture  about  the  roots.  If  the  hedges  have 
been  planted  for  fix  or  feven  years  before  the  wall  is 
built,  cut  them  over  to  two  or  three  inches  above  tire 
ground  with  a  lharp  tool,  either  in  October  or  Novem¬ 
ber,  or  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  creel  the  wall  as 
quickly  in  that  feafon  as  poffible  (the  fpring  in  this 
country  can  fcarcely  be  laid  to  begin  till  the  end  of 
March).  It  is  almolt  impofliblc  to  imagine  the  rapi¬ 
dity  with  which  hedges  grow  in  favourable  fituations. 
Mr  l'.rikine  had  one  cut  over  in  the  fpring,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  it  was  almolt  as  high  as  the  wall,  in 
three  vears  he  fuppofed,  that  not  even  the  Highland 
lliecp,  who  eafily  overleap  a  wall  of  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  would  have  been  able  to  break  through 
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salons  lor  XotwithHanding  the  rtafons  that  have  been  given 
ik* trees  already  againll  the  planting  of  timber  trees  in  hedges, 
hedges,  we  find  the  practice  recommended  hv  fome  authors  as 
one  of  the  hell  fituations  for  raffing  lhip-timber.  The 
reafons  are,  that  the  roots  have  free  range  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  inclofures,  and  the  top  is  expolcd  to  the  cx- 
ercife  of  the  winds;  by  which,  means  the  trees  arc  at 
once  enabled  to  throw  out  llrong  arms,  and  have  a 
large  fpreading  head  at  the  lame  time ;  fo  that  we 
thus  at  once  obtain  quickncfs  of  growth  with  ilvcngth 
and  crookedneis  of  timber.  Mill  trained  timber  trees 
it  is  alleged  are  not  prejudicial  to  hedges,  though  pol¬ 
lards  and  loyv  lpreading  trees  are  deltructive  to  the 
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hedge-wood  which  grows  under  them;  neither  are  Fences, 
high  trees  prejudicial  to  corn-fields  like  high  hedges  v~~ 
and  pollards,  which  prevent  a  proper  circulation  of 
air  ;  and  in  Norfolk,  where  the  cultivation  of  grain 
is  carried  .on  in  great  perfection,  luch  lauds  arc  laid  to 
be  wood-bound.  But  when  a  hedge  is  trimmed  down 
to  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  oaks  interfperfed,  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  is  rather  promoted  than  retarded  by  it  : 
and  a  trimmed  hedge  will  thrive  quite  well  under  tall 
Hemmed  trees,  particularly  oaks.  For  arable  inclo- 
iures,  therefore,  hedges  are  recommended  of  four  or 
five  feet  high,  with  oak-timbers  from  15  to  2;  feet 
Hem.  II igher  hedges  arc  more  eligible  for  grafs-lands : 
the  grades  affect  warmth,  by  which  their  growth  is 
promoted,  ami  confeqnentlv  their  quantity  is  incrc-afed, 
though  perhaps  the  quality  may  fuller  l’ome  injury. 

A  tall  fence  likewile  affords  Uniter  to  cattle,  provided 
it  be  thick  and  dole  at  the  bottom  ;  but  otherwife,  by 
admitting  the  air  in  currents,  it  does  rather  harm  than 
good.  The  fliade  of  trees  is  equally  friendly  to  cattle, 
in  lummer ;  for  which  real'on  it  is  recommended  in 
grals  inclofures  to  allow  the  lo  dge  to  make  its  natural 
flioots,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  oak  trees  planted 
in  it  at  proper  intervals.  Upon  bleak  hills,  and  in  ex- 
pofed  fituations,  it  will  he  proper  to  have  two  or  even 
three  rows  of  hedge- wood,  about  four  feet  diffant  from 
each  other ;  the  middle  row  being  permitted  to  reach, 
and  always  to  remain  at,  its  natural  height:  whillt  the 
fide  rows  are  cut  down  alternately  to  give  perpetual 
fecurity  to  the  bottom,  and  afford  a  eonffant  lupply  of 
materials  for  dead  hedges  and  other  purpofes  cf  under¬ 
wood.  7,., 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  excellency  of  the  holly  Bert  mc- 

as  a  material  for  hedges;  and  indeed  the  beauty  oflb°dof 

the  plant,  with  its  extreme  ciofer.efs,  and  Continuing  Plant*nR 
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green  throughout  the  winter,  evidently  give  it  the  pre-  j,0]]v  |-or 

ference  to  all  others  ;  and  could  it  be  raifed  with  equal  hedger, 
eafe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  Mould  come  into  uni- 
verfal  practice.  Bolides  the  above  properties,  the 
holly  will  thrive  alrnoft  upon  any  foil  ;  but  thin-l'oiled 
ltony  heights  feem  to  he  its  natural  iituation  ;  and  it 
may  properly  enough  be  faid,  that  holly  will  grow 
wherever  corn  will.  Its  longevity  is  likewife  exref- 
fivc  ;  and  being  of  flow  growth,  it  docs  not  fuck  ihr 
lund,  as  the  farmers  exprcl's  it,  or  deprive  the  crop  of 
its  nourilhment,  as  other  hedges  do.  The  difficulty 
of  raffing  hollv  may  be  obviated  by  planting  it  under 
crabs,  which  have  a  tendency  to  grow  more  upright 
than  hawthorns,  and  confequently  affording  more  air, 
will  not  impede  its  progrefs  though  they  afford  (bel¬ 
ter.  It  may  even  he  raifed  alone  without  any  great 
difficulty  ;  only  in  this  cafe  the  dead  fence,  to  fecurc  it, 
mull  he  kept  up  at  halt  ten  or  twelve  years,  inffead 
of  fix  or  l’even,  as  in  the  other  caie  ;  and  indeed,  con- 
lidcring  the  advantages  to  lie  derived  lrom  fences  of 
this  kind,  they  lcem  to  merit  all  the  additional  trouble 
requiiite. 

The  hollv  may  he  railed  cither  under  the  crab  or 
hawthorn  in  two  ways,  viz.  by  lowing  the  berries 
when  the  quick  is  planted,  or  by  inierting  the  plants 
thcmfclves  the  enfuing  midfummer.  The  former  is  by 
much  the  more  finiple,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
the  better  method.  The  feeds  may  either  be  leat- 
tercd  among  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  plants,  or 
be  fown  in  a  drill  in  front:  and  if  plants  ot  holly 
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he  put  In,  they  may  either  he  planted  between  thofe 
J  of  the  crab,  or  otherwife  in  front  in  the  quincunx 
manner. 

“  Whins  (furze)  have  been  often  employed  lays 
Dr  Andcrfon,  as  a  fence,  when  fown  upon  the  top  of 
a  hank.  They  are  attended  with  the  convenience  of 
coming  very  quickly  to  their  perfection,  and  of  grow¬ 
ing  upon  a  foil  on  which  few  other  plants  could  he 
made  to  thrive-,  hut  in  the  way  that  they  are  common¬ 
ly  employed,  they  are  neither  a  ftrong  nor  a  lafting 
fence.  The  firlt  of  thefe  defects  may,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  he  removed,  by  making  the  hank  upon  which 
they  are  lowed  (for  they  never  lliould  be  trani- 
planted)  of  a  confiderable  breadth  }  in  order  that  the 
larcrenefs  of  the  aggregate  body,  coniidered  as  one 
mafs,  may,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want  of 
flrength  in  each  individual  plant.  ^  ith  this  view,  a 
bank  may  be  railed  of  five  or  fix  feet  in  breadth  at 
the  top,  w  ith  a  large  ditch  on  each  fide  of  it ;  railing 
the  hank  as  high  as  the  earth  taken  from  the  ditches 
will  permit ;  the  furface  of  which  lliould  he  fowed 
pretty  thick  with  whin  feeds.  Thefe  will  come  up 
very  quickly  :  and  in  two  or  three  years  will  form  a 
barrier  that  few  animals  will  attempt  to  break  through, 
and  will  continue  in  that  Irate  of  perfection  for  fome 
years.  But  the  greatefl  objection  to  this  plant  as  a 
fence  is,  that,  as  it  advances  in  fize,  the  old  prickles 
always  die  away  ;  there  being  never  more  of  thefe  alive 
at  any  time  upon  the  plant,  than  thole  that  have  been 
the  produce  of  the  year  immediately  preceding  and 
thefe  thus  gradually  falling  away,  leave  the  Hems  na¬ 
ked  below  as  they  advance  in  height lo  that  it  very 
foon  becomes  an  exceeding  poor  and  unfightly  fence  j 
the  flems  being  entirely  bare,  and  fo  flcuder  withal  as 
not  to  be  able  to  make  a  fufficient  refiftance  to  almoll 
anv  animal  whatever.  To  remedy  this  great  defect, 
either  of  the  two  following  methods  may  he  adopted. 
The  firft  is  to  take  care  to  keep  the  bank  always  ilor- 
cd  with  young  plants  5  never  allowing  them  to  grow 
to  fuch  a  height  as  to  become  bare  below  ;  and  it  was 
principally  to  admit  of  this,  without  lofing  at  any 
time  the  ufe  of  the  fence,  that  I  have  advifed  the  bank 
to  be  made  of  fuch  an  unufual  breadth.  I‘  or  if  one 
fide  of  the  hedge  be  cut  quite  clofe  to  the  hank,  when 
it  is  only  two  or  three  years  old,  the  other  half  will 
remain  as  a  fence  till  that  fide  become  llrong  again  ) 
and  then  the  oppofite  fide  may  be  cut  down  in  its  turn  $ 
and  fo  on  alternately  as  long  as  you  may  incline  :  by 
which  means  the  bank  will  always  have  a  ftrong  hedge 
upon  it  without  ever  becoming  naked  at  the  root.  And 
as  this  plant,  when  broiled,  is  one  of  the  mod  valuable 
kinds  of  winter  food  yet  known  for  all  kinds  of  domef- 
tic  animals,  the  young  tops  may  be  carried  home  and 
qinployed  for  that  ptirpofe  by  the  farmer  ;  which  will 
abundantly  eompcnlatc  fdr  the  trouble  of  cutting,  and 
the  wafte  of  ground  that  is  occafioned  by  the  breadth  of 
the  bank. 

“  The  other  method  of  preferving  a  hedge  of  whins 
from  turning  open  below,  can  only  he  pra&ifed  where 
fheep  are  kept }  but  may  be  there  employed  with  great 
propriety.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  the 
feeds  upon  a  conical  bank  of  earth,  ftioved  up  from  the 
furface  of  the  ground  on  each  fide  without  any  ditches. 
If  his  is  preferved  from  the  fheep  for  two  or  three 
years  at  firft,  they  may  then  be  allowed  free  accefs  to 
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it ;  and,  as  they  can  get  up  clofe  to  the  foot  of  the  pcpccs. 
bank  upon  each  fide,  if  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  1— y— 
this  kind  of  food,  they  will  eat  up  all  the  young  ilioots 
that  are  within  their  reach,  which  will  occaiion  them 
to  fend  out  a  great  many  lateral  ilioots  :  and  thefe  be¬ 
ing  continually  browfed  upon,  foon  become  as  dole  as 
could  be  defiled,  and  are  then  in  no  fort  of  danger  of 
becoming  naked  at  the  root,  although  the  middle  part 
flionld  advance  to  a  confiderable  height. 

W  here  furze  or  whins  are  to  be  ui'ed  either  as  a  fence 
by  themfelves,  or  in  afliftance  to  another,  it  is  perhaps 
more  proper  to  ule  the  French  feed  than  that  produced, 
in  Great  Britain,  as  the  former  feldom  ripens  in  this 
country,  and  confequently  cannot  like  the  latter  over¬ 
run  the  adjacent  inclofure.  It  may  be  bad  at  the  feed 
fliops  in  London  for  about  ijd.  per  pound,  and  one 
pound  will  fow  40  ftatute  roods.  When  ufed  as  an 
afliftant  to  a  hedge,  it  is  more  proper  to  fow  it  on  the 
back  of  the  bank  than  on  the  top  of  it -,  as  in  this  cafe 
it  is  more  apt  to  overhang  the  young  plants  in  the  face 
of  the  bank ;  whilft  in  the  other  it  is  better  fituated 
for  guarding  the  bank,  and  preventing  it  from  being 
torn  down  by  cattle.  The  method  of  fowing  is  as 
follows :  Chop  a  drill  with  a  fliarp  fpade  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  the  back  of  the  bank,  making  the 
cleft  gape  as  wide  as  may  be  without  breaking  off  the 
lip  5  and  having  the  feed  in  a  quart  bottle,  flopped  with 
a  cork  and  goolc  quill,  or  with  a  perforated  wooden  Hop¬ 
per,  trickle  it  along  the  drill,  covering  it  by  means  of 
a  broom  drawn  gently  above  anil  over  the  mouth  of  the 
drill.  Clofing  the  drill  with  the  hack  of  the  fpade, 
fliuts  up  the  feeds  too  much  from  the  air,  and  thus 
keeps  them  too  long  from  riling.  7 °S 

W  e  do  not  know  that  any  perfon  has  yet  attempted  ^°d°^beri'7 
to  make  ufe  of  the  goofeberry  for  the  purpofe  of  ma-  1C  ®c' 
king  hedges,  though  few  plants  feem  better  adapted 
for  that  purpofe.  It  grows  readily.  Some  varieties 
of  it  rife  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  by  the  flrength 
and  number  of  its  prickles,  it  would  efleClually  prevent 
any  animal  from  breaking  through. — It  is  faid  that 
fome  fpccies  of  the  mulberry  not  only  grow  and  thrive 
in  England,  but  are  capable  of  being  reared  to  per¬ 
fection  in  Scotland,  as  has  been  experienced  at  Dal¬ 
keith.  As  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  the  food  of  the 
lllk-worm,  which  produces  the  moil  beautiful  and  va¬ 
luable  of  all  the  materials  that  can  occupy  the  loom,  it 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  attention  how  far  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  rear  it  as  a  fence  in  hedge-rows,  with  a 
view  to  its  becoming  the  hafis  of  a  valuable  manu¬ 
facture.  7  off 

_  Dry  Hone  walls  are  fometimes  ereCted  of  thofe  round  Fenees  of 
and  apparently  water-worn  Hones  which  the  plough  ftone  wall; 
throws  out,  and  which  may  he  gathered  in  every 
field.  They  are  ufually  coped  with  lod.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  very  indifferent  fence.  In  moft  inflances  it 
is  ereCted  by  common  labourers,  and  is  therefore  ill 
couftructed,  l’o  as  not  even  to  he  of  an  uniform  thick- 
nefs  from  top  to  bottom.  The  round  figure  of  the 
Hones  all’o  prevents  the  building  from  being  well 
bound  together.  Even  the  cattle  rubbing  themfelves 
againft  it  arc  apt  to  make  confiderable  gaps,  which 
render  conflant  attention  neceflary  to  keep  it  in  re¬ 
pair.  It  is  cheaply  executed,  however,  and  affords  the 
means  of  at  once  fencing  the  land  and  clearing  it 
of  llones.  When  dry  ftone  walls  arc  fkilfully  built 
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Fenoes.  by  mafons,  and  made  with  quarried  Hones  finifhed  with 
'“—v —  '  a  good  coping,  they  look  well  and  lull  tor  many 

years  ;  but  the  coping  ought  to  be  of  Hone  and  not  of 

turf  or  mud. 

To  render  Hone  and  lime  walls  valuable  as  fences, 
they  Ihould  have  a  broad  bale,  and  have  a  foundation 
fufficiently  deep  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  the 
loofening  of  the  foil  which  is  produced  by  troll:.  This 
fence  is  very  durable,  but  it  is  alfo  very  expenfive.  To 
be  in  perfection,  it  ought  to  be  executed  not  with  com¬ 
mon  Hones  gathered  from  the  fields,  but  with  Hones 
from  the  quarry  :  It  ought  to  be  feciued  at  the  top 

with  a  coping  of  Hone  of  the  flag  kind,  laid  together  in 

fuch  a  wav  as  to  render  the  wall  narrow  at  top  like 
the  roof  of  a  houfe.  If  the  coping  is  neglected,  the 
moiflure  foou  finds  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  wall, 
and  it  is  alfo  liable  to  various  accidents  from  idle  per- 
707  fons  climbing  over  it. 

.The  Gallo-  The  Galloway  like  owes  its  name  to  the  county  in 
way  dike.  w],jc],  jt  was  afed.  It  conlifls  of  a  broad  building 
of  dry  Hones  tape',  ing  upwards.  Large  flat  Hones  are 
then  laid  on  lik  a  coping,  and  project  over  the  wall 
on  each  fide.  Above  thefe  Hones  large  rugged  round 
Hones  are  laid,  and  iniallei  Hones  above  thefe,  lo  as  to 
admit  a  free  pallage  to  the  winds  which  whittle  through 
them.  The  Galloway  dike  is  never  railed  very  high, 
but  its  tottering  appearance  lo  terrifies  the  cattle  and 
flieep,  that  they  dart  not  touch  it  5  lo  that  it  is  a  very 
effectual  fence,  though  it  neither  affords  fhelter  nor  or¬ 
nament  to  the  country.  It  has  the  advantage,  how¬ 
ever,  of  being  erected  at  a  very  trifling  expence  ;  it 
is  not  unfuitable  to  tliofe  lower  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  the  flielter  of  high  trees  and  hedges  would  prove 
pernicious  to  the  corn  crop,  and  where  the  confinement 
of  the  Hock  is  all  that  is  required. 

Clay  is  fometimes  uled  inHead  of  lime  for  binding 
Hone  walls  j  but  it  is  a  very  defective  cement  :  for  it 
froH  fuddenly  lucceed  to  wet  weather,  it  is  apt  to  fwell 
and  to  tumble  down  at  the  next  thaw.  To  guard 
againH  the  effects  of  moiffure,  thefe  Hone  and  clay 
walls  are  fometimes  rough-cafl  or  coated  Over  with 
lime.  If  the  coating  is  very  thick  and  the  wall  pro¬ 
perly  coped,  it  may  lafl  in  this  way  as  long  as  a  wall 
of  Hone  and  lime. 

For  the  lake  of  the  appearance,  dry-flonc  walls  have 
fometimes  two  or  three  inches  at  the  top  ot  them  on 
each  fide  lipped  or  waflied  with  lime,  which  adds  no¬ 
thing  to  their  flrength,  but  gives  them  the  appearance 
of  being  built  entirely  with  Hone  and  lime.  With 
the  fame  view,  and  with  the  fame  effect,  they  are 
fometimes  alio  broad-call  or  coated  with  lime  over  their 
whole  furiace.  l)rv-ffone  walls  after  they  are  finifhed 
are  fometime9  pinned  and  liarled,  or  rough-caff,  that  is, 
the  mafon  fills  up  all  the  interffices  of  the  building 
with  fmall  Hones,  and  afterwards  coats  it  over  with 
lime,  which  adds  coniiderably  to  its  durability. 

Low  dry-ftone  walls  have  lometimes  a  light  paling 
at  the  top,  which  gives  them  a  handfome  appearance. 

Brick  walls  arc  fometimes  uied  where  Hones  arc  ex¬ 
tremely  fcarce,  but  they  are  chiefly  employed  for 
. .  facing  garden  walls. 

Pfn/nj.  Frame  walls  are  eonffrudted  in  the  following  man- 

trail*.  ncr.  A  frame  of  hoards  ot  the  width  and  height  in¬ 
tended  for  the  future  wall  is  placed  upon  the  line  that 
ha«  been  dug  for  a  foundation.  The  iranic  is  filled  to 
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the  top  with  Hones  gathered  from  the  adjoining  fields,  Fences, 
and  a  quantity  of  liquid  mortar  is  poured  in  amonpff1  ■  y  -1 
them  fufficient  to  fill  up  every  interffice.  The  whole 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  day  or  two,  or  longer,  till 
the  building  is  dried  fo  far  as  to  have  acquired  lome 
liability.  The  frame  is  then  removed,  and  placed  a 
little  farther  on  in  the  failie  line,  but  in  contact  with 
the  lalt-made  piefce  of  wall,  and  the  operation  is  re¬ 
newed.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  very  ancient 
mode  of  building. 

Turf  walls  are,  found  very  ufeful  in  upland  diff  rich 
for  temporary  purpofes,  fuch  as  for  folds,  or  for  pro¬ 
tecting  young  plantations  or  young  hedges.  Their 
ffrength  is  fometimes  ihcreafed,  without  augmenting 
the  expence  of  the  conflrudtion,  by  intermingling  them 
with  Hones,  that  is,  by  forming  the  wall  of  alternate 
layers  of  turf  and  Hone. 

Mud  walls,  with  a  mixture  of  ffraw,  are  very  frequent  MuLvalU. 
in  many  places  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
they  are  ufed  not  only  for  fences,  but  alfo  for  con- 
ffrudting  the  Walls  of  farm  houles  and  offices,  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  formed  in 
the  following  manner.  Straw  and  clay  are  incor¬ 
porated  with  each  other,  like  hair  with  plaiffer  lime, 
and  formed  into  large  pieces.  A  ffratum  of  thefe  is 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  intended  Wall.  The  different 
pieces  are  then  firmly  kneaded  with  the  hand,  and 
preffed  at  each  fide  with  a  flat  board,  which  not  only 
conlolidates,  but  gives  fmootlmefs  and  uniformity  to 
the  work.  Succeffive  ffrata  are  added  till  the  wall  is 
reared  to  its  intended  height.  If  walls  thus  eonffrudted 
are  properly  coated  with  lime,  to  protect  them  againH 
iHoiilure,  they  become  very  durable  ;  and  their  appear¬ 
ance  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  a  florie  and  lime  building. 

Of  compound  fences,  the  molt  ordinary  is  the  fingle  f  '  r~ 
hedge  and  ditch,  with  or  without  paling.  The  mode  finc,  <. 
of  planting  thefe  hedges  has  been  already  Hated  on  the 
authority  of  Lord  Karnes  and  others  ;  and  we  lliall  only 
add,  that  if  a  hedge  is  wifhed  to  rife  with  rapidity,  the 
fpot  in  which  it  is  planted  ought  to  be  enriched  with 
lime,  compoff,  or  other  manures,  as  hedge  plants  cannot, 
any  more  than  other  plants,  lpring  rapidly  without  culti¬ 
vation.  When  a  hedge  is  planted  at  the  top  of  a  ditch, 
it  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  it  is  doubly  neceffary  to 
give  the  ditch  a  proper  degree  of  Hope,  that  it  may 
not  be  undermined  by  any  accident,  which  would  have 
the  effedt  to  lay  hare  the  roots  of  the  hedge,  or  entire¬ 
ly  to  bring  it  down.  \\  here  it  is  wifhed  to  render  lands 
inclofed  with  hedge  and  ditch  fencible  at  once,  a  kind 
of  Galloway  dike,  confiffing  of  fome  rows  of  large 
coarfe  loofe  Hones,  may  he  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
bank,  which  will  have  the  effedt  of  protedting  the  hedge 
againH  cattle. 

The  double  ditch,  with  a  hedge  in  the  front  of  each, 
is  now  pradtifed,  particularly  on  cold  lands,  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  may  he  remarked,  that 
where  thefe  double  ditches  are  wanted  for  drains,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  proper  pradtice  ;  but  in  other  fit  nations  it 
is  exceptionable,  as  laying  out  unprofitably  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  foil. 

When  a  hedge  and  ditch  is  ufed,  whether  lingle  or 
double,  the  hedge  is  fometimes  placed  not  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  tbe  bank,  which  is  the  ulual  way,  but  in  tin: 
middle  of  it,  at  fomc  height  above  the  ordinary  fnrface 
of  the  field.  In  fuch  a  mode  of  planting,  the  hedge  i- 
t  X  2  rxpoft  d 
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expoied  to  great  injury  from  the  bank  mouldering  down, 

1  and  from  want  of  proper  nourilliment  5  hut  the  practice 
is  fometimes  necefiary  upon  wet  lands,  where  hedges 
would  not  thrive,  if  placed  upon  the  common  furface. 
Sometimes  the  face  of  a  natural  declivity  is  cut  down, 
in  a  Hoping  direction,  to  within  18  or  20  inches  of  the 
bottom.  Here  a  bed  is  made  and  covered  with  good 
earth,  in  which  the  plants  are  infer  ted-  A  hedge  plant¬ 
ed  in  this  way  looks  formidable  from  the  fide  facing 
the  bank  ;  but  it  is  expoied  to  more  accidents,  from  a 
failure  of  its  foil  in  conlequence  of  frotls,  than  it  plant¬ 
ed  at  the  bottom  ot  the  banks. 

Sometimes  what  is  called  a  hedge  and  bank,  or  hedge 
on  the  top  of  a  bank,  is  made  ufe  of.  It  confifts  of  a 
bank  of  earth  taken  from  the  adjoining  grounds-  broad 
at  bottom  and  tapering  towards  the  top,  along  the  lum- 
ir.it  of  which  the  hedge  is  planted.  Such  hedges  arc 
extremely  liable  to  decay,  in  conlequence  of  the  artifi¬ 
cial  mound,  on  which  they  Hand,  being  unable  to  re¬ 
tain  lufficicnt  moiilure  for  their  fupport,  or  being  walk¬ 
ed  away  from  about  their  roots. 

The  Devonfhire  fence  refembles  the  one  now  describ¬ 
ed.  It  confifts  of  an  earthen  mound  [even  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  and  lour  at  the  top,  and  five  feet  in  height.  In 
the  middle  of  the  top  of  it  a  row  of  quicks  is  planted, 
and  on  each  fide  at  two  feet  diftance  a  row  of  willow 
flakes,  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  each,  and  from  18 
inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  is  ftuck  in,  Hoping  a  little 
outwards.  There  flakes,  take  root,  and  form  a  kind 
of  five  fence  for  the  prefervation  of  the  quicks  in  the 
middle. 

Palings  are  frequently  employed  for  the  protection 
ef  voung  hedges,  whether  planted  on  the- plain  foil  or 
on  the  ton  of  a  ditch  :  dead  hedges,  of  the  kinds  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  .are  alio  employed  tor  the  fame  pur¬ 
pose.  The  dead  hedge  is  preferable  to  the  paling,  as 
it  fheiters  the  young  plants  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  The  dead  hedge,  however,  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  at  fame  diftance  from  the  living  one,  to  al¬ 
low  the  latter  freely  to  put  forth  its  branches.  As  al¬ 
ready  noticed,  walls  of  different  kinds  are  fometimes 
created,  whether  Galloway  dikes  or  ot  Hone  and  lime, 
for  the  protection  of  young  hedges;  but  there  is  a 
mode  of  making  a  hedge  111  the  middle  or  in  the  face 
of  a  cvall  which  deferves  attention.  1 1  is  executed  in 
the  following  manner :  The  face  of  the  hank  is  firft 
cut  down,  not  quite  perpendicular,  but  nearly  lo. 
A  facing  of  ftonc  is  then  begun  at  the  bottom, 
and  carried  up  regularly  in  the  manner  that  Hone 
walls  arc  generally  built.  TVhcn  it  is  railed  about  18 
inches  or  two  feet  high,  according  to  cireumftances,  the 
fpace  between  the  wait  and  the  bank  is  filled  up  with 
<r0od  earth,  well  broke  and  mixed  with  lime  or  coin- 
poll.  The  thorns  arc  laid  upon  the  earth  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  that  at  leall  four  inches  of  the  root  and  ftem 
fli all  reft  upon  the  earth,  and  the  extremity  of  the  top 
{hall  project  beyond  the  wall.  When  the  plants  are  thus 
regularly  laid,  the  roots  are  covered  with  earth,  and 
the  wall  continued  upwards,  a  hole  having  been  left 
which  each  plant  peeps  through.  As  the  wall  ad¬ 
vances  upwards,  the  fpace  between  it  and  the  bank  is 
gradually  filled  up  :  when  completed  the  wall  is  finilhed 
with  a  cope  of  fod  or  of  ftone  and  lime.  M  hen  the 
plants  begin  to  vegetate,  the  young  flioots  appear  in 
the  face  of  the  wall,  rifing  in  a  perpendicular  dire&ion. 
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It  is  laid,  that  Sir  James  Hall  ofDunglafs  lias  adopted  Fences, 
this  mode  of  inclofing  to  a  confiderable  extent  in  Eall 
Lothian ;  that  the  hedges  have  made  great  progrefs  ; 
and  that  they  exhibit,  upon  the  whole,  an  extremely 
handfpmc  appearance.  714 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of  plant-  Belts  of 
ing  trees  in  hedge-rows,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in l>  anUn8v 
certain  fituations  the  addition  to  a  hedge,  or  hedge  and 
ditch,  of  a  belt  of  planting,  is  a  valuable  acquifition  to 
its  owner  and  to  the  country.  It  is  certain,  however, 
as  formerly  Hated,  that  in  low  rich  foils  where  corn  is 
chiefly  cultivated,  particularly  when  furrounded  by. 
hills,  belts  of  planting  are  not  only  unnecelfary,  but 
even  hurtful  to  the  crop.  But  there  are  other  fitua¬ 
tions  in  which  they  are  of  the  higheft  value.  The. 
peninfula,  which  forms  the  county  of  Caithnefs,  is  laid 
to  he  a  proof  of  this.  Its  foil  is  of  a  good  quality,  but 
its  value  is  greatly  impaired  by  its  being  expoied  to 
lea  winds,  whole  feverity  checks  all  vegetation.  Many 
tracts  throughout  the  illand  arc  nearly  in  the  fame  ii- 
tuation  ;  and  in  all  of  them  nothing  more  is  wanted  to 
improve  the  country  than  to  interfed  it  in  a  judicious 
manner  with  hedges  and  belts  of  planting.  Where 
belts  of  planting  are  meant  to  remain  as  an  efficient 
fence,  they  ought  to  he  of  confiderable  breadth.  In 
poor  and  cold  fituations  the  breadth  ought  to  he  fuch 
as  to  allow  fpace  for  planting  a  great  number  of  trees, 
which,  from  the  flicker  they  mutually  afford,  may  pro- 
ted  each  others  growth  againft  the  feverity  of  the  cli¬ 
mate.  With  the  fame  view,  in  cold  and  expofed  fitua¬ 
tions  the  young  trees  fliould  be  planted  very  thick  ; 
perhaps  four  or  five  times  the  number  that  can  grow 
to  a  full  fi7.e  fliould  be  planted.  This  pradicc  affords 
a  choice  of  the  mod  healthy  plants  to  he  left  when  tlic- 
plantation  is  thinned.  In  belts  of  planting  an  error  is 
fometimes  committed  of  mingling  firs,  larches,  and  pines, 
with  oaks,  allies,  &c.  with  the  intention  that  the  ever¬ 
greens  fliould  proted  for  a  certain  time  the  other  trees, 
and  thereafter  he  removed.  The  efled  of  which  too 
frequently  is,  that  when  the  evergreens  are  taken  away, 
their  growth  is  not  only  checked  for  fcveral  years  ; 
but  being  unable,  after  experiencing  fo  much  flicker, 
to  refill  the  feverity  of  'the  climate,  they  die  altoge¬ 
ther.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  happen  in  conlc- 
quence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  firs  and  larches 
grow  ;  for  the  oaks  and  other  trees  arc  drawn  up  along 
with  them,  and  acquire,  in  lomc  meafure,  the  nature  of 
hot-houfe  plants,  unfit  to  encounter  the  blafts  of  a 
northern  climate  :  hence  belts  of  planting  fliould  either 
be  made  altogether  of  evergreens,  or  altogether  of  de¬ 
ciduous  plants,  fuch  as  oak,  alii,  &c.  It  the  ever¬ 
greens  arc  at  all  introduced  among  tliefc  laft,  it 
ought  to  be  fparingly,  and  at  the  outfide  of  the  belt, 
v/itli  the  view  to  afford  only  a  moderate  degree  of 
flieltcr. 

Where  fields  are  meant  to  remain  conftantly  in  pa- 
fturage,  the  belts  may  be  made  in  a  ferpentine,  and 
forpetunes  in  a  circular  form,  both  for  the  lake  ot  or¬ 
nament,  and  to  afford  more  complete  flieltcr  ;  but  this 
cannot  he  done  where  the  plough  is  meant  to  he  in¬ 
troduced.  Upon  a  north  expofure,  the  belts  fliould 
crofs  each  other  at  proper  dillances,  to  afford  more- 
complete  flicker.  Upon  a  fouth  expofure,  they  ought 
to  run  from  fouth  to  north,  to  afford  a  defence  againft 
the  call  and  weft  winds,  which  are  the  ftrongetl  in  this 
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country.  Belts  of  planting  require  tliemfelves  to  be 
fenced.  A  fence,  which  is  merely  intended  to  protect 
their  growth,  may  conlill  of  a  mud  wall ;  hut  if  a  per¬ 
manent  fecurity  is  wanted,  a  hedge  and  ditcii  will  he 
ncceffary. 

In  fome  fituations,  inftead  of  the  belt  of  planting,  it 
is  cuftomarv  to  plant  only  the  corners  of  the  fields ; 
and  this  plan  is  advifable  where  the  country  requires 
but  a  moderate  degree  of  flicker,  added  to  that  which 
it  may  derive  from  thriving  hedges. 

It  has  been  propofed,  that  on  all  llieep  farms  of  any 
extent,  tliere  ought  to  he  one  or  more  circular  belts  of 
planting,  inclofmg  a  i'pacc  of  about  an  acre  or  an  acre 
and  a  half  in  the  centre,  with  a  Terpentine  road  leading 
through  the  belt  into  tills  incloi'ure,  the  ufe  of  which  is 
evident.  In  heavy  falls  of  fnow  numerous  flocks  are 
fometimes  buried,  and  the  lives  of  the  lliepherds  are  not 
unfrequcntlv  loll  in  attempting  to  drive  them  to  a  place 
of  fafety.  On  fuch  occalions,  the  inclofures  we  have 
now  mentioned,  would  be  of  the  utinoll  value.  W  hen 
a  ftorm  threatened,  the  llieep  might  be  driven  to  thefe 
inclofures,  where  the  iiiow  could  never  be  piled  up  by 
driving  winds  ;  and  they  might,  there  be  fed  and  remain 
with,  entire  fafety.  If  due  care  were  taken  to  litter  the 
place,  a  quantity  of  valuable  dung  might  be  collecled, 
if  the  ftorm  fliould  remain  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  reed  fence  has  hitherto  been  only  ufed  in  gar¬ 
dens.  It  coniills  of  a  kind  of  wall,  formed  by  fewing 
with  wrought  yarn  bundles  of  reeds,  applied  perpendi¬ 
cularly  to  a  railing.  This  fence  feems  well  adapted  for 
giving  temporary  ihelter  to  cattle,  but  as  the  materials 
of  it  cannot  be  everywhere  found,  its  ufe  muft  be  very 
limited. 
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The  entry  to  every  inelofure  ought  to  be  feeured  by 
gate-polls  ;  which,  if  circumftances  will  permit,  ought 
always  to  be  of  ftone,  and  if  pofiible,  of  hewn  ftonc,  as 
thefe,  when  properly  conftructcd,  will  never  fail.  Trees 
are  lometimcs  planted  for  this  purpofe,  and"  when  they 
have  acquired  a  certain  lize,  they  are  cut  over  about  ten 
feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Thefe  form  the 
moft  durable  of  all  gate-polls.  They  fometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  mifgive  ■,  in  which  cafe  it  is  difficult  to  repair  the 
defect.  A\  hen  gate-polls  are  made  of  dead  timber,  they 
lliould  be  ftrong,  and  the  wood  well  prepared  by  a  coat 
of  oil  paint,  as  already  mentioned.  7I7 

Of  gates  for  inclofures  there  arc  different  kinds.  Gates/ 
A\  hat  is  called  the  firing-gate ,  that  erodes  the  whole 
breadth  of  a  carriage  road,  and  is  of  one  piece,  is  by  no 
means  an  advifable  form.  The  length  of  its  bars  ren¬ 
ders  it  expenfive,  and  its  great  weight  with  which  it 
pulls  again  ft  the  gate-poll,  overftrains  its  own  hinges, 
and  is  apt  to  bring  down  the  fide  of  the  gate,  unlei's  it 
is  erected  in  a  very  coltly  and  folio  manner.  For  this 
reafon,  a  gate  with  two  folding  doors  is  preferable  :  it 
hangs  upon  the  gate-poll  only  with  half  its  weight,  in 
conl'equence  ot  its  being  divided  into  two  parts.  Its 
hinges  are  not  lo  liable  to  be  hurt  by  {braining,  nor  arc 
its  joints  fo  liable  to  be  broke.  "What  is  called  the  f  ip- 
bur  gate,  confifting  of  three  feparate  bars  which  are  ta¬ 
ken  oiu,  and  put  into  the  gate-polls  every  time  the  en¬ 
try  to  the  fields  is  opened  and  {hut,  is  the  bell  kind  of 
gate,  lo  far  as  cheapnels  and  durability  are  concerned  ; 
but  it  does  not  admit  ot  being  locked,  which  renders  it 
unfit  for  ufe  near  a  public  road,  and  the  opening  and 
{hutting  of  it  are  alfo  attended  with  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  trouble. 
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Mr  Bartley’s  experiments  on, 
a  Dorfetfhire  gentleman  on, 
mav  be  cultivated  by  the  poor, 


164 

148 

658 


676 


68  3 
70  6 

7°7 

708 

7°9 

710 

711 

712 


502 

5°3 

5°4 

5°5 

co6 

5°7 

Flax, 


index. 

Flax,  vaft  quantities  imported,  N°  ^08 
culture  of,  in  Prullia,  &c. 
culture  of,  in  Ireland, 
weeded  bv  fheep, 

Flooding  land,  lee  Watering. 

Fly ,  turnip, 

bow  prevented, 

Fontana's  opinion  about  the  caufe  of 
mildetf, 

Forfijth ,  Mr,  his  procel's  for  convert¬ 
ing  roots  into  flour, 
his  fleam  apparatus, 
Four-coultered  plough, 

Fro/},  effect  of,  on  ploughed  land, 
Foxtail-grafs ,  bulbous, 

Fruits  not  trolled  to  as  human  food,  16 
ripen  llowiy,  and  are  liable  to 
be  deftroyed  in  wars, 

Fruit-trees ,  how  recovered, 
culture  of, 

in  Herefordfliire,  &c. 
indolence  of  cultivators  of,  537 
excels  of  wood  on,  538 

milletoe  on,  how  deftroyed,  539 


5  09 
513 
51 1 

109 

no,  III 


iocx 

33 

34 
*53 

251 

394 


r7 

534 

535 

536 


mofs 


on. 


54° 


fpring-frofts  hurtful  to,  541 

blights  on,  542 

to  deftrey  wafps  on,  543 

excefs  of  fruit  on,  544 

daration  of,  how  length¬ 
ened,  545 

Marfhall  on  the  culture  of,  546 
Fruit-liquors,  -  640 

management  of  fruit  for,  646 
fermentation  of,  639 

corredting  of,  642 

calking,  643 

bottling,  644 

Fruit,  mode  of  gathering,  647 

maturing,  648 

grinding,  649 

prefling,  650 

Fruits,  where  cultivated  chiefly,  526 

varieties  of,  artificial,  527 

not  permanent,  528 

529 
53° 
53 1 
532,  533 


how  procured, 
nurfery-ground  for, 
how  to  choofc  plants  for, 


707 

75 

2 

7J7 

716 


degeneracy  of, 

G 

Galloway  dikes, 

Garden  mould,  the  nature  of, 

Gardening,  wherein  different  from  a- 
griculture, 

Gates, 

Gate-pofts, 

Gcefe,  management  of,  in  Lincolnllnre,  607 
Goivric,  Carfe  of,  drains, 

Grain ,  commonly  ufed  as  human  food, 
its  ul'c  objected  to, 
different  kinds  not  effentially 
different, 

why  in  certain  cafes  poflponed 
to  rearing  of  cattle, 
earning  from  the  field, 


AGRICULTURE. 

Grafs,  laying  down  fields  in,  N°  378 
different  kinds  of,  379 

to  improve  upland  pafture,  380 

how  to  low  upland  pallures 
with,  38! 

advantage  of  rolling,  382 

cuimiferous,  383 

negligence  about  right  kinds  of,  384 
kinds  of,  commonly  lown,  385 

bulbous  foxtail,  394. 

great  meadow,  395 

creeping  meadow,  396 

vernal,  397 

crefted  dog’s-tail,  398 

cock’s-tail  or  feather,  399 

fine  bent,  400 

mountain-hair,  401 

filver-hair,  402 

llote-fefcue,  403 

meadow-foxtail,  404 

annual  meadow,  405 

tall  oat,  408 

yellow  oat,  409 

rough  oat,  410 

upright  broom,  41 1 

blue  dog’s-tail,  412 

rough  cock’s-foot,  413 

tall  fefeue,  414 

hard  fefeue,  415 

meadow  cat’s-tail,  416 

how  to  make  experiments  with,  417 
Grazing  compared  with  the  plough,  65 

66,  67,  70 

Grenet's  mode  of  granulating  potatoes,  32 

Grubs,  id# 

H 

Ha-ha,  or  funk  fence,  661 

liar  row,  imperfection  of  the  common,  158 
properties  of  new,  160 

cleanfing,  208 

Haymaking,  466 

of  red  clover,  467 

different  mode,  468 
its  advantages,  469 
cautions  requi- 
fitc  in,  470 

Hay  flacks,  *  471 

Headrick,  Mr,  his  opinion  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  mofs,  193 

Hedges,  directions  for  planting,  663 

of  hawthorn,  664 

black  thorn,  666 

holly,  667 

garden,  668 

flowering  flirubs  for,  669 

Dr  Anderlon’s  directions  for 
raifing,  670 


535 

Hedges  of  fruit-trees,  N°  679 

hornbeam  in  Germany,  680 

Dr  Anderfon  on  mending  de¬ 
cayed,  681 

Karnes  on,  682 

thorn,  684 

nurfery  for,  685,  696 

raifed  from  old  roots,  686 

mode  of  planting  thorn,  687 

fecuring,  688 

training,  689 

plalliing,  difapproved  of,  690,  698 
on  the  fide  of  the  bank,  691 

filling  gaps  of,  692 

whins  for,  when  neceffarv,  693 
Bakewell’s,  694 

in  itony  foils,  69  5 

repairing,  697 

thickening  of,  699 

cutting  down,  when  improper,  700 
Mr  Erlkine’s,  701 

oak  trees  in,  702 

railing  holly  for, 
of  whins  or  furze, 
of  goofeberries, 
in  the  face  of  a  wall, 


704 

7C5 
7  *3 
507.  5°# 
5°9 
7 

598 

599 
55 


Hemp, 

culture  of,  in  Prufiia,  &c.~ 

Hi/lory  of  agriculture, 

Hogs,  experiments  on  fattening, 

Hog-Jly  deferibed, 

Holeus  lanatus, 

Hops,  once  forbidden  in  malt  liquors,  521 
expence  of  cultivating, 
in  Effex, 

profit  of,  precarious, 
in  Norfolk, 

Horfes  and  oxen  compared, 

fuppofed  lofs  by  keeping, 
gradually  gaining  a  preference 
over  oxen, 

calculation  in  favour  of, 
black  cart, 

Bakewell’s, 
prices  of  itallions, 

Marfhall  on  the  breed  of, 

Norfolk  breed  of, 

Suffolk  breed  of, 

A  orkfhire, 

Lanarkfhire, 

Norfolk  management  of, 
followed  in  Scotland, 
expence  of  keeping, 
roots  ufed  for  feeding, 
whins  ufed, 

Hu/bundincn,  why  led  fume-times  to 


*73 

willow, 

671 

Hvjbandry,  horl'e-hoeing, 

18 

how  planted  in  expofed  Gtua- 

I 

J9 

tions, 

672 

infells  deftroy  vegetables, 

black  alder, 

673 

deftroyed  by  lime-water, 

22 

birch, 

674 

K 

on  the  top  of  ftonc  fences, 

675 

Kincardine,  mofs  of,  improved, 

72 

elms. 

677 

1. 

463 

quick, 

678 

Levelling  of  ridges,  202,203, 

522 

523 

524 

525 
558 
562 

569 

570 

571 

572 

573 

574 

575 

576 

577 

578 

579 

580 

581 

582 
43 

72 

483 

106 

107 

196 


I.imc 
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Lime  deftroys  one  kind  of  poor  foil,  N°  79 
enriches  another,  80 

Anderfon’s  opinion  concerning,  82 

what  a  proper  foil  for,  83 

Lord  Karnes’s  theory  of,  incon¬ 
tinent,  85 

water  deftroys  infects,  107 

Lucerne ,  '^3 

cidture  of,  3  9 2 

M 

Manure,  M.  Parmenticr  npon,  472 

practical  rule  for  forming,  473 

Lord  Meadowbank’s  mode  of 
converting  mots  into,  474 

-more  common  kinds  ot,  475 

ufed  in  Norfolk,  47^ 

Midland  diftrict,  477 

Mr  Marihall’s  rules  for  railing,  478 
lime  as  a,  479 

operation  of  time,  4^° 

time  of  uling  lime,  4^x 

quantity  of  lime,  482 

lime  on  pallure  fields,  483 

limeftone  reduced  to  powder,  484 
lhell-marl,  4^5 

clay  and  ftone  marls,  486 

gypfum,  4^7 

l’ea-fand,  4^8 

Meadows  watering,  fee  7/  atenng. 

Mildew ,  a  dil’eale  of  wheat,  06 

red  and  black,  or  limit,  9^ 

opinions  concerning  its  caules,  99 
Milk-vetch,  5^ 

qualities  of,  57 

Moor,  how  to  be  cultivated,  198 

Mo/s,  nature  and  origin  ol,  1 93 

black  and  yellow,  ^94 

of  Kincardine,  removed  by  hu¬ 
man  labour,  1 96 

mode  of  improving  by  Mr  Smith,  1 97 
Mojfcs,  produced  by  cutting  down  lo- 

refts,  J95 

Mouldboard  of  the  plough,  131 

how  to  be  formed,  132 

N 

Mature,  proccfs  by  which  flic  fertilizes 

the  earth;  7^ 

O 

Oats,  valuable  as  human  food,  20 

culture  of,  252 

in  Norfolk,  253 

ploughed  down,  254 

wild,  a  weed  in  vale  of  Glou- 
cefter,  2  55 

not  cultivated  in  vale  of  Glou- 
cefter,  256 

culture  of,  in  the  midland-diftrict,  257 
Yorkihire,  258 

mode  of  threfiiing,  259 
black,  experiment  on,  260 

Obfac/es  to  agricultural  improvement,  115 
Opinions  about  the  caule  of  mildew,  99 
Oxen  and  horfes  compared,  558 

preferred  to  horfes,  559 

difficulty  of  fhocing,  560 


AGRICULTURE. 

Oxen,  calculations  in  favour  cf,  N°  561 
lofs  by  not  keeping,  56  2 

not  uied  in  Norfolk,  5^3 

objection  to,  in  the  vale  of  Glou- 
>cefter,  5^4 

ufed  in  Cotfwold,  565 

moveable  harnefs-houfe  of,  566 

why  the  ule  of,  declines  in  \  ork- 

lhire,  5°  7 

fuperionty  of,  to  horfes,  $6S 

gradually  going  into  diiufc,.  569 
•calculations  againll,  57° 

P 

Palings,  062 

Paring  and  burning,  how  far  ufeful,  2CC 
Par/'nijjs,  the  culture  of,  too  much  ne¬ 
glected,  354 

Mr  Hazard’s  mode  of  cul¬ 
ture,  355 

culture  of,  with  beans  in  Jerley  ,3  56 
-  Pajlurage  and  agriculture,  65,  66,  67,  7° 
Pea,  everlafting,  61 

Peafe,  culture  of,  2  7^ 

letting  in  drills,  279 

crops  of,  mult  not  be  repeated,  280 
Marlliall’s  oblervations  on,  281 

drying  of,  4®1 

Poultry  ought  to  be  confined,  604 

proper  mode  ot  keeping,  605 

Perry,  excellence  of,  641 

art  of  making,  imperfect,  642,  643 

644 

Pickles,  to  prevent  fimtt  or  mildew  in 

wheat,  104 

Plants,  culmiferous,  214 

leguminous,  215 

their  difeafes  ill  underftood,  95 
Plough,  1 1  ^ 

its  value,  ll9 

may  be  improved,  J  20 

the’ talk  it  performs,  121 

its  general  form,  122 

advantages  ol  this  form,  1 23 

its  feveral  parts,  J  2 5 

its  focks,  1 26 

breadth  ol  the  lole  of,  127 

lolc  lliould  be  level,  128 

length  of,  I29 

Hope  of  the  coulter,  130 

mouldboard  of,  I3I 

how  to  be  formed,  132,  135 
inftrument  lor  forming  the 

mouldboard,  J33 

poll  t  ion  of  the  fod  turned  by 
the  plough,  J  34 

mode  of  its  adtion,  1  3^ 

point  of  its  draught,  J3^ 

in  trim,  J39 

of  Argylelhirc,  1 4° 

objections  to,  14 1 
Scots,  *4  2 

deferibed,  1 43 

its  properties,  J44 

where  improper,  *45 

chain,  *4^ 


Plough,  chain,  advantages  of, 
fmaH  fingle-horfe, 
Rotheram, 


paring, 

four-coultered, 

Poa  annua, 
pratenfis, 
compreja, 

Population ,  greateft  where  vegetable 


Index. 

N°  149 

*5° 

*5r 

i52 

*53 

405 

395 
39^ 


food  is  ufed, 

Potato  ftarcb, 

Potatoes, 

granulated  by  Mr  Grenet, 


71 

31 

41 

32 


not  prejudicial  to  mankind,  284 


general  culture, 
particular  culture, 
to  prevent  the  grub  in, 
cheap  preparation  ol, 
culture  on  ftnall  ipots, 
finall  farms, 


mode  for  which  a  premium 


285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 


was  granted, 
mode  of  taking  up, 
pveferving, 

cluttered,  experiments  on, 
greater  experiments, 
advantageous, 
varieties  ol,  cndlefs, 

.  the  curl  in, 
modes  cf  prevention, 
how  railed  from  feed, 

by  Dr  Anderlon, 
if  they  degenerate, 
how  to  obtain  an  early  crop  of,  302 
planted  by  fcooping  out  the 
eyes,  303 

Proccfs  by  which  nature  fertilizes  the 


29  i 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 
JI3 

J14 

299 

300 

301 


earth, 


76 


R 

Babbits , 

,  value  of, 

601 

enemies  of,  how  deftroyed, 

602 

Angora  breed  ol, 

603 

Bapc-Ja 

ed,  advantages  of  cultivating, 

512 

cutting  and  thre lhing  ol, 

5l3 

lowing  of, 

51 4 

tranfplanting, 

5*5 

jhccp  fed  on,  in  fpring, 

5l6 

culture  of,  in  Brabant, 

51 7 

Ilea  pc  ri 

b 

459 

Heaping,  manner  ol, 

460 

Bulges, 

hiu.li,  for  draining  clay  toils, 

172 

how  formed, 

201 

JIIVUUM.I1IV.III.  —  - - o ' 

when  not  to  be  levelled,  203,  204 
proper  direction  of, 
narrow,  advantageous,  • 
liipencfs, 

Rolle?', 

Polling,  feafon  for, 
effects  of, 

Boot  of  fcarcity,  culture  of, 
llootu  baga,  fee  Swedijh  turnip. 

Roots  ufed  as  human  food-,  23 

more  profitable  than  grain,  when 
ufed  as  food,  24 

Boots , 


206 

207 
458 

161 

162 

163 
377 


Index. 

Hoots,  their  defects  as  food,  N°  25 

the  tranfportation  of  them  ex- 
penfive,  16 

are  unfit  for  long  prefervation,  27 
are  too  bulky  for  the  ftomach,  28 
how  they  differ  from  grain,  29 
how  rendered  equal  in  value  to 
grain,  30 

Forfy th’s  procefs  for  reducing 
to  flour,  33 

when  given  to  cattle,  ffiould  be 
boiled,  59  ij 

cheap  mode  of  boiling  by  fleam,  596 
Rotation  of  crops,  452 

different  kinds  of  plants,  453 

nature  of  the  foil  to  be  confi- 
dered,  454 

exceptionable,  455 

from  pafture  advifable,  456 

examples  of,  457 

Rotheram  plough,  151 

Runnet  for  cheefe,  620,  621 

S 

Saffron,  difeafes  of,  105 

Sainfoin,  culture. of,  389 

in  England,  390 

its  excellence  for  cows,  391 

Scarcity,  root  of,  48 

how  cultivated,  377 

Scots  plough,  '  143 

properties  of,  144 

where  improper,  145 

Sheaves,  fize  of,  462 

Sheep,  experiments  on  feedingwith  roots, 600 
Sheep's  fefeue  grafs,  49 

Shrubs,  deftroyed  by  flooding  the  land,  94 

Single-horfc  plough,  1 50 

Smith,  Mr,  his  mode  of  improving  mofs,  197 
Smut,  account  of,  98 

Sock  of  the  plough,  126,  147 

Soil,  clay,  209 

chalky,  210 

light  poor,  21 1 

light  rich,  212 

coarfe  rough,  213 

Soils,  four  kinds  of,  74 

conjecture  about  the  caufe  of  their 
being  exhaufted,  77 

procefs,  by  which  they  are  fertilized,  76 
when  poor,  how  reftored,  81 

fuppofed  perpetually  fertile,  84 

but  never  are  fo,  86 

clay  and  fandy,  87 

fertility  of,  limited,  88 

pulverized  by  certain  vegetables,  89 
feemingly  enriched  by  fomc,  90 

Sole  of  the  plough,  1 27 

Somerville,  Robert,  Efq.  account  of 

blight  and  fmnt,  96 

Sotting  machine,  univerfal,  165 

fyrtTigs,  the  nature  of,  181 

Stacking,  464 

otocArf,  covering,  465 

tay,  466, 467 

'MOncs,  importance  of  removing,  166 

mode  of  removing,  167 

VoL.  I.  Part  II. 
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Swampy  lands,  how  cultivated,  N°  199 
Sivedijh  turnip,  367 

culture  of,  in  Nottinghamffiire,  368 

Tare,  blue,  39 

Theory  of  agriculture,  firft,  defe&ive,  10 
difficulty  of  forming  it,  1 1 

what  it  ought  to  contain,  1 2 

Timber  trees,  347 

which  moft  profitable,  548 

advantage  of  planting,  549 

ameliorate  the  foil,  550 

culture  of,  recommended,  551 
increafe  of  oak,  332,  553 

underwood  among,  334 

mode  of  fowing,  3^-3 

Earl  of  Fife’s  plantations  of,  336 
where  plantations  of,  eligible 
or  otherwife,  337 

Timothy-grafs,  64 

Trees  for  fruit,  fee  Fruit  trees. 

Turkeys,  how  reared  in  Norfolk,  6c6 
lur nip-rooted  cabbages,  culture  of,  2  c7 
vaffie  of,  . 3J8.359 

how  raifed  for  tranfplanting,  360 
quantity  of  feed  ufed  for,  361 
experiment  with,  362 

difadvantages  attending,  363 
why  to  be  cultivated,  364 

number  of  ffieep  on  an  acre  of,  363 
experiments  with,  at  Cullen 
houfe,  366 

Turnip,  Swediffi,  fee  Swcdi/h  turnip. 

cabbage,  culture  of,  369 

Turnip-rooted  cabbage,  38 

Turnip-Jhj,  139 

remedies  againft,  no,  m 
Turnips,  39 

method  of  preferving,  341 

culture  of,  304 

time  and  mode  of  fowing,  303 
different  forts  of,  306 

feed,  remarks  on,  307 

culture  in  Norfolk,  308 

by  drill  and  broad-caft, 
compared,  309 

value  of,  as  cattle’s  food,  310 

mode  of  preferving,  311 

culture  of,  fuppofed  unprofi¬ 
table,  312 

compared  with  other  vegeta¬ 
ns..  313 

the  fly  injurious  to,  314 

feed,  fleeps  for,  if  ufeful,  313 

fumigation  of,  316 

to  be  rolled,  317 

early  fowing  of,  recommended,  318 
much  feed  ought  to  be  fown,3 1 9, 3  2 1 
when  to  be  manured,  320 

feed,  the  quality  of,  322 

fown  with  grain,  323 

wheat,  3  24 

beans,  325,  329 

objected  to,  3  26 

reply,  327 

opinion  on,  328 
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7,i/r/urM,i:iflrumentfortranfplanting,N°33o 
Norfolk,  culture  of,  331 

marl  with,  i.n  Norfolk,  332 

different  manures  with,  in 
Norfolk,  _  _  333 

early,  how  raifed  in  Norfolk,  334 
mode  of  fowing  and  culture 
in  Norfolk,  335 

raifed  for  feed,  336 

mode  of  planting,  337 

fearing  birds  from,  338 
drawing,  339 

fnow-fledgc  for,  340 

V 

l  egctable  mould,  apt  to  be  buried,  203 
V rgetables,  their  value  is  abfolute  or 

relative,  13 

are  ufeful,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  ib. 

produce  fruit  or  roots,  15 
profit  of,  limited  by  cir- 
cumllances,  69 

nature  of  their  growth,  73 
are  the  food  of  each  other,  78 
fomc  pulverize  the  foil,  89 
fome'fcem  to  enrich  the  foil,  93 
difeafes  of,  are  ill-under- 
flood,  '  93 

deftroyed  by  infects,  ic6 
cultivation  of,  divided 
into  four  heads,  113 

Vetch,  buffi,  6o 

Vetchling,  yellow,  38 

\V 

Catering  meadows,  when  firft  prac- 

tifed,  418 

advantages  of,  419 

improves  the  land,  420 

increafe  of  produce  from,  421 
ought  to  be  extended,  422 

land  capable  of,  423 

by  lprings  and  rivulets,  if 
preferred,  424 

terms  ufed  in,  42? 

principles  of,  426 

Mr  Wright’s  mode  of,  427 

objections  anfwered,  428 

ufed  water,  not  good  for,  429 
repairing  works,  ufed  in,  430 
with  muddy  water,  when 
preferred,  43 1 

good  effects  of,  432 

Mr  Wimpcy’s  opinion  of,  433 
Mr  Forfyth’s  opinion  of,  434 

Mr  Bofwell’s  ditto,  435 

•  with  land  floods,  436 

makes  pafture  preferable 
to  ploughed  land,  437 

Mr  Wright’s  directions  for,  438 
bow  grafs  confumcd  after,  439 
bow  it  may  caufe  the  rot  in 
ffieep,  443 

Mr  Bofwcll’s  rule  for,  441 
fpringy  meadow  improved  by,  442 
hill  fidcs  improved  by,  443 
coarfe  lands,  444 

3  Y  W it  cringe 


53§ 

Watering,  management  of  meadows  af- 

ter,  _  N°  445 

now  long  to  be  continued,  446 
fpring  feeding  while,  447 

from  autumn  to  Candlemas,  448 
not  to  be  too  long  continued,  449 
advantage  of  rolling  while,  450 
explained  by  Mr  Findlater,  45 1 
Weeds,  annual  and  perennial,  91 

perennial,  how  deilroyed,  92 
ground,  how  cleanfed  of,  204 
Wetnefs  is  caufed  by  rain  or  fprings,  168 
Wheat,  the  beft  kind  of  bread,  18 

its  ufe  objected  to,  1 9 

difeafes  to  which  it  is  liable,  96 
fallowing  for,  216 

dreffing,  217 

on  fandy  foil,  21 ; 

time  for  drefling,  219 
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Wheat,  fetting  of, 


N°  220 


an  improyement,  221 
method  of,  222 

adrantages  of,  223 

propagated  by  dividing  the 
roots,  224 

letting,  by  Mr  Bogle,  22  ^ 

objedted  to,  226 

practicability,  227,  229 
Bath  Society’s  obfervations  on 
fetting  of,  226,228,230 

culture  of,  in  Norfolk,  231 

fucceffion  of  crops  in  Norfolk,  232 
rice-balking  of,  233 

manuring  for,  in  Norfolk,  234 
time  of  lowing,  in  Norfolk,  235 
Norfolk  mode  of  preparing  the 
feed,  236 

fowing,  237 


Index. 

Wheat ,  Norfolk  mode  of  ploughing  un¬ 
der  furrow,  N°  238 
inftruments  for  dibbling,  239 
dibbling,  objedted  to,  240 

midland  diltridt,  culture  of,  241 
in  vale  of  Glouceller,  culture  of,  242 
fmall  fheaves,  243 

in  Cotlwold  hills,  244 

hoeing,  good  elfedts  of,  24  ^ 

cutting  mildewed,  very  green,  246 
in  Yorkfliire,  culture  of,  247 
varieties  of,  raifed,  248 

prepared  with  arfenic,  249 

and  turnips  l'own  together,  230 
Whins,  food  for  horfes,  34 

Woad,  culture  of,  20 

Y 

Young,  Arthur,  Efq.  his  experiments 
to  prevent  the  fmut  in  wheat, 
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Agiifolium  AGRIFOLIUM,  or  Aquifolium.  See  Ilex 
11  Botany  Index. 

A^uni6n  AGRIGAN,  or  ifland  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  in  Geo - 
j  1  v—  .1  graphy,  one  of  the  Ladrone  or  Marianne  iilands.  It 
is  50  miles  in  circumference,  is  very  mountainous,  and 
has  a  volcano  in  it  y  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  19.  4.  E.  Long. 
146. 

AGRIGENTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  city  of 
Sicily,  part  of  the  fite  ol  which  is  now  occupied  by 
a  town  called  Girgenti  from  the  old  name.  See  Gir- 
GF.NTI. 

According  to  ancient  authors,  Dedalus,  the  moft  fa¬ 
mous  mechanician  of  fabulous  antiquity,  fled  to  this 
fpot  for  protection  againll  Minos,  and  built  many  won¬ 
derful  edifices  for  Cocalus  king  of  the  iiland.  Long 
after  his  flight,  the  people  ol  Gela  fent  a  colonv  hither 
600  years  before  the  birth  of  thrill ;  and  from  the 
name  of  a  neighbouring  ftream  called  the  new  city  A- 
cragas, whence  the  Romans  formed  the  word  Agrigen - 
ium-  Thefe  Greeks  converted  the  ancient  abode  of  the 
Siculi  into  a  citadel  to  guard  the  magnificent  city  which 
they  eredted  on  the  hillocks  below. 

An  advantageous  fituation,  a  free  government  with 
all  its  happy  elfedts,  and  an  active  commercial  l'pirit, 
exalted  their  commonwealth  to  a  degree  of  riches  and 
power  unknown  to  the  other  Greek  fettlements,  Syra- 
cuie  alone  excepted.  But  the  profperity  of  Agrigentum 
appears  to  have  been  but  of  fliort  duration,  and  tyranny 
foon  deltroycd  its  liberties. 

Phalaris  was  the  firft  who  reduced  it  to  flavery.  His 
name  is  familiar  to  molt  readers  on  account  of  his 
cruelty,  and  the  brazen  bull  in  which  he  tortured  his 
enemies.  (See  Phalaris).— Phalaris  met  with  the 
common  fate  of  tyrants,  and  after  his  death  the  Agri¬ 
gentines  enjoyed  their  liberty  for  1 50  years ;  at  the 
expiration  ol  which  term  Thero  ufurped  the  l’overeign 
authority.  The  moderation,  jullice,  and  valour  of  this 
prince  preferred  him  from  oppofition  while  living,  and 
have  refeued  his  memory  from  the  obloquy  of  polteri- 
ty.  He  joined  his  fon  -in-law  Gelo,  king  of  Syracufe, 

-  i*1  a  war  againft  the  Carthaginians  5  in  the  cotirfe  of 
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which  victory  attended  all  his  fteps,  and  Sicily  faw  Aoi.;r,cn, 
herfelf  for  a  time  delivered  from  her  African  oppref-  “turn, 
lors.  Soon  after  his  deceafe,  his  fon  Thralydeus  was 
deprived  of  the  diadem,  and  Agrigentum  rellored  to 
her  old  democratical  government.  Ducetius  next  tli- 
llurbed  the  general  tranquillity.  He  was  a  chief  of 
the  mountaineers,  defeendants  of  the  Siculi ;  and  was 
an  overmatch  for  the  Agrigentines  while  they  were  un- 
fupported  by  alliances,  but  lank  under  the  weight  of 
their  union  with  the  Syraculans.  Some  trifling  alter¬ 
cations  diffolved  this  union,  and  produced  a  war,  in 
which  the  Agrigentines  were  worfted,  and  compelled 
to  fubmit  to  humiliating  terms  of  peace.  Rel’entment 
led  them  to  embrace  with  joy  the  propofals  of  the  A- 
thenians,  then  meditating  an  attack  upon  Syracufe. 

Their  new  friends  foon  made  them  feel  that  the  fa- 
crifice  of  liberty  and  fortune  would  he  the  price  of 
their  protection  5  and  this  confideration  brought  them 
fpeedily  back  to  their  old  connections.  But  as  if  it 
had  been  decreed  that  all  friendlhip  lliould  be  fatal  to 
their  repofe,  the  reconciliation  and  its  efleCts  drew  up- 
'  on  them  the  anger  of  the  Carthaginians.  By  this  ene¬ 
my  their  armies  were  routed,  their  city  taken,  their 
race  almoll  extirpated,  and  l'carce  a  vellige  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  was  left.  Agrigentum  lay  50  years  buried  un¬ 
der  its  own  ruins,  when  Timoleon,  after  triumphing 
over  the  Carthaginians,  and  relloring  liberty  to  Sici¬ 
ly,  collected  the  defeendants  of  the  Agrigentines,  and 
fent  them  to  re-eftablilh  the  dwellings  of  their  forefa¬ 
thers.  Their  exertions  were  rewarded  with  aftonifhing 
fuccefs  ;  for  Agrigentum  rofe  from  its  allies  with  fuch 
a  renewal  of  vigour,  that  in  a  very  fliort  time  we  find 
it  engaged  in  the  bold  fcheme  of  feizing  a  lucky  mo¬ 
ment,  when  Agathocles  and  Carthage  had  reduced  Sy- 
racule  to  the  lowell  ebb,  and  arrogating  to  itfelf  fupre- 
macy  over  all  the  Sicilian  republics.  Xenodicus  was 
appointed  the  leader  of  this  arduous  enterprife  j  and 
had  bis  latter  operations  been  as  fortunate  as  his  firll 
campaign,  Agrigentum  would  have  acquired  fuch  a 
preponderance  of  reputation  and  power,  that  the  rival 
llates  would  not  have  even  dared  to  attack  it.  But  a 
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Affvi'-ren-  ^ew  brilliant  exploits  were  fucceedcd  bv  a  fevere  over¬ 
turn.  throw ;  the  Agrigentines  loft  courage,  difagreed  in 

- - -  council,  and  humbly  fued  for  peace  to  Agathocles. 

This  commonwealth  afterwards  took  a  ftrong  part  with 
Pyrrhus ;  and  when  he  left  Sicily  to  the  mercy  of  her 
enemies,  threw  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  Carthage. 
During  the  firft  Punic  war,  Agrigentum  was  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  beiieged  by  the 
Roman  eonfuls,  who  after  eight  months  blockade  took 
it  by  ftorm.  It  neverthelefs  changed  mafters  feveral 
times  during  the  contells  between  thefe  rival  ftates, 
and  in  every  inftance  fuffered  moft  cruel  ravages. 
After  this  period  very  little  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
hiftory,  nor  do  we  know  the  precife  time  of  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  old  city  and  the  building  of  the  new 
one.  See  Girgenti. 

The  principal  part  of  the  ancient  citv  lav  in  the 
vale  5  the  prelent  town,  called  Girgenti ,  occupies  the 
mountain  on  which  the  citadel  of  Cocalus  flood. 

It  was  difficult  to  be  more  judicious  and  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  a  fituation  for  a  large  city.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  here  provided  with  every  requifite  for 
defence,  plealure,  and  comfort  of  life  •,  a  natural  wall, 
formed  bv  abrupt  rocks,  prefented  a  ftrong  barrier 
againft  affailants  j  pleafant  hills  fheltered  them  on 
three  fides,  without  impeding  the  circulation  of  air ; 
before  them  a  broad  plain,  watered  bv  the  Acragas, 
gave  admittance  to  the  fea  breeze,  and  to  a  noble 
profpect  of  that  awful  element ;  the  port  or  empo¬ 
rium  lay  in  view'  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  road  acrofs  the  flat  was  lined  with  gay  and 
populous  fuburbs. 

The  hofpitality  and  parade  for  which  the  Agrigen- 
tines  are  celebrated  in  hiftory  were  fupported  bv  an  ex- 
tenfive  commerce  j  bv  means  of  which,  the  common¬ 
wealth  was  able  to  refill  many  fliocks  of  adverfity,  and 
always  to  rife  again  with  frefli  fplendour.  It  was, 
however,  crufhed  bv  the  general  fall  of  Grecian  liber¬ 
ty  5  the  feeble  remnants  of  its  population,  which  had 
furvived  fo  many  calamities,  were  at  length  driven  out 
of  its  walls  by  the  Saracens,  and  obliged  to  lock  them- 
felves  up  for  fafety  among  the  bleak  and  inacceffible 
rocks  of  the  prefent  city. 

At  the  north-eaft  angle  of  the  ancient  limits,  upon 
fome  foundations  of  large  regular  Hones,  a  church  has 
been  erected ;  a  road  appears  hew  n  in  the  lolid  rock 
for  the  convenience  of  the  votaries  who  vilited  this 
temple  in  ancient  days.  It  was  then  dedicated  to  Ce¬ 
res  and  her  daughter  Proferpine,  the  peculiar  patron- 
effes  of  Sicily. 

At  the  fouth-eaft  corner,  where  the  ground,  riling 
gradually,  ends  in  a  bold  eminence,  which  is  crowned 
with  majeftic  columns,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  faid 
to  have  hem  conl’ccrated  to  Juno.  To  the  weft  of  this 
Hands  the  building  commonlv  called  the  temple  of 
Concord  ;  the  Hone  of  which,  and  the  other  buildings, 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  and 
cliffs,  a  conglutination  of  fea  land  and  lliells,  full  of 
perforations,  of  a  hard  and  durable  texture,  and  a  deep 
reddifli  brown  colour.  This  Doric  temple  has  all  its 
columns,  entablature,  pediments,  and  walls  entire  j 
only  part  of  the  roof  is  wanting.  It  owes  its  preferva- 
lion  to  the  piety  of  fomc  Chriftians,  who  have  co¬ 
vered  half  the  nave,  and  converted  it  into  a  church 


confecratcd  under  the  invocation  of  St  Cregory  bifliop  Agrigen- 
of  Girgenti.  turn. 

Proceeding  in  the  fame  direction,  you  walk  between  '  v 
rows  of  fepulchres  cut  in  the  rock  wherever  it  admitted 
of  being  excavated  by  the  hand  of  men,  or  was  lo  al¬ 
ready  by  that  of  nature.  Some  maffes  of  it  are  hewn 
into  the  lhape  of  coffins  ;  others  drilled  full  of  fmall 
fquare  holes,  employed  in  a  different  mode  of  interment, 
and  ferving  as  receptacles  of  urns.  One  ponderous 
piece  of  the  rock  lies  in  an  extraordinary  pofition  ;  by 
the  failure  of  its  foundation,  or  the  fliock  of  an  earth¬ 
quake,  it  has  been  loofened  from  the  general  quarry, 
and  rolled  down  the  declivity,  where  it  now  remains 
lupine  with  the  cavities  turned  upwards.  Only  a  Angle 
column  marks  the  confufed  heap  of  mols-grown  ruins 
belonging  to  the  temple  of  Hercules.  It  flood  on  a 
projecting  rock  above  a  chafm  in  the  ridge,  which  was 
cut  through  for  a  paffage  to  the  emporium. 

In  the  fame  tract,  over  fome  hills,  is  fituated  the 
building  ufuallv  called  the  tomb  of  Thero.  It  is  iur- 
rounded  by  aged  olive-trees,  which  caft  a  w’ild  irregu¬ 
lar  fliade  over  the  ruin.  The  edifice  inclines  to  the 
pyramidal  lhape,  and  confiils  at  prelent  of  a  triple 
plinth,  and  a  bale  fupporting  a  lquare  pedellal ;  upon 
this  plain  foiid  foundation  is  raifed  a  fecond  order,  ha¬ 
ving  a  window  in  each  front,  and  at  each  angle  two  Io¬ 
nic  pilallers  crowned  with  an  entablature  of  tbe  Doric 
order.  Its'infide  is  divided  into  a  vault,  a  ground  room, 
and  one  in  the  Ionic  ftory,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  means  of  a  imall  internal  flaircafe. 

In  the  plain  are  feen  the  fragments  of  the  temple  of 
Elculapius  j  part  of  two  columns  and  two  pilallers, 
with  an  intermediate  wall,  lupport  the  end  of  a  farm- 
houfe,  and  were  probably  the  front  of  the  cella.  Pur- 
fuing  the  track  of  the  walls  towards  the  weft,  you  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  fpot  which  is  covered  with  the  gigantic  re* 
mains  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  minute¬ 
ly  deferibed  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  It  may  literally  be 
faid  that  it  has  not  one  Hone  left  upon  another ;  and 
it  is  barely  pollible,  with  the  help  of  much  conjecture, 
to  difeover  the  traces  of  its  plan  and  dimenfions.  Dio¬ 
dorus  calls  it  the  largeft  temple  in  the  whole  ifland  : 
but  adds,  that  the  calamities  of  warcaufed  the  work  to 
be  abandoned  before  the  roof  could  be  put  on  ;  and 
that  the  Agrigentines  were  ever  after  reduced  to  fuch 
a  Hate  of  poverty  and  dependence,  that  they  never  had 
it  in  their  power  to  finilh  this  luperb  monument  of  the 
talle  and  opulence  of  their  anceftors.  The  length  ot 
this  temple  was  370  Greek  feet,  its  breadth  60,  and 
its  height  220,  exclufive  of  the  foundations  or  balement 
ilory  :  the  extent  and  folidity  of  its  vaults  and  under¬ 
works  were  wonderful  ;  its  ipacious  porticoes  and  ex- 
quifite  fculpture  were  fuited  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
whole.  It  was  not  built  in  the  nfual  llvle  of  Sicilian 
temples,  with  a  eella  of  raaflive  walls  and  a  periilyle, 
but  was  defigned  in  a  nuxt  talle  with  halt  columns  let 
into  the  walls  on  the  outlide,  the  iufidc  exhibiting  a 
plain  furface. 

The  next  ruin  belongs  to  the  temple  of  C  aftor  and 
Pollux  :  vegetation  has  covered  the  lower  part?  of  the 
building,  and  onlv  a  few  fragments  of  columns  appear 
between  the  vines.  This  was  the  point  ot  the  hill 
where  the  wall  Ilopt  on  the  brink  of  a  large  fifli-pond 
lpokcn  of  by  Diodorus  :  it  was  cut  in  the  foiid  rock 
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Agri?en-  3°  feet  deep,  the  water  was  conveyed  to  it  front  the 
turn  hills.  In  it  was  bred  a  great  quantity  of  filh  for  the 
Jl  uie  of  public  entertainments  ;  fwans  and  various  other 
■Vgftpp*1-  |  kinds  of  wild  fowl  fwam  along  its  furface,  for  the  a- 
mufement  of  the  citizens  ;  and  the  great  depth  of  water 
prevented  an  enemy  from  furprifmg  the  town  on  that 
lide.  It  is  now  dry  and  ul'ed  as  a  garden.  On  the 
oppofite  bank,  are  two  tapering  columns  without  their 
capitals,  moll  happily  placed  in  a  tuft  of  carob  trees. 
Monte  Toro,  where  Hano  encamped  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  army,  before  the  Roman  confuls  drew  him 
into  an  engagement  that  ruined  his  defenlive  plan,  is  a 
noble  back-ground  to  this  picturefque  group  of  objects. 
— The  whole  lpace  comprehended  within  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  city  abounds  with  traces  of  antiquity,  foun¬ 
dations,  brick-arches,  and  little  channels  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  ol  water  ;  but  in  no  part  are  any  ruins  that 
can  be  prelumed  to  have  belonged  to  places  of  public 
entertainment.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
Agrigentines  were  a  fenfual  people,  fond  of  fhows  and 
dramatic  performances,  and  the  Romans  never  dwelt 
in  any  place  long  without  introducing  their  favage 
games.  Theatres  and  amphitheatres  fecm  better  calcu¬ 
lated  than  moll  buildings  to  relilt  the  outrages  of  time  •, 
and  it  is  furpriling  that  not  even  the  vclligcs  of  the  ir 
form  fhould  remain  cn  the  ground. 

AGRIMONIA,  Agrimony.  See  Botany  Index . 
Hemp  Agrimony.  See  Eupatorium,  Botany  In¬ 
dex . 

Water  Hemp  Agrimony.  See  Bidens,  Botany 
Index. 

AGRIONIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  feltivals  annual¬ 
ly  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
At  thele  feltivals  the  women  pretended  to  fearcli  after 
Bacchus  as  a  fugitive  ;  and,  after  fomc  time,  gave  over 
the  inquiry,  faying  that  he  had  fled  to  the  Mules,  and 
was  concealed  among  them. 

AGRIOPHAGI,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  who  fed  on  wild  beafts.  The  word  is  Greek, 
compounded  of  “  wild,”  “  lavage,”  and  (pxya, 

“  I  eat.”  The  name  is  given,  by  ancient  writers,  to 
certain  people,  real  or  fabulous,  laid  to  have  fed  alto¬ 
gether  on  lions  or  panthers.  Pliny  and  Solinus  fpeak 
of  Agriophagi  in  Ethiopia,  and  Ptolemy  of  others  in 
India  on  this  lide  the  Ganges. 

AGRIPPA,  Cornelius,  born  at  Cologne  in  i486, 
a  man  ol  confiderable  learning,  and  by  common  report 
a  great  magician  5  for  the  monks  at  that  time  lufpe&ed 
every  tiling  of  lierely  or  forcery  which  they  did  not  un¬ 
derfund.  He  compofed  his  Treatifc  of  the  Excellence 
of  Women  to  infinuate  himfclf  into  the  favour  of  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Auftria,  governefs  of  the  Low-Countries.  He 
accepted  of  the  charge  of  hilloriograplier  to  the  empe¬ 
ror,  which  that  princefs  gave  him.  The  treatifc  of  the 
Vanity  of  the  Sciences,  which  he  publifhed  in  1530,  en¬ 
raged  his  enemies  extremely  ;  as  did  that  of  Occult  Phi- 
lolophy,  which  lie  printed  foon  after  at  Antwerp.  He 
was  impriioned  in  France  for  fomething  lie  had  written 
againft  F  r.incis  Ids  mother ;  but  was  enlarged,  and  went 
to  Grenoble,  where  he  died  in  1534.  His  works  are 
printed  in  two  volumes  otlavo. 

AgripPa,  Herod ,  the  fon  of  Arillobulus  and  Ma- 
riamne,  and  grandfon  to  Herod  the  Great,  was  born 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3997,  three  years  before  the 
birth  ol  ou*  Saviour,  and  i'even  years  before  the  vulgar 
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era.  After  the  death  of  Arillobulus  his  father,  Jo-  Agrippa 
fephus  informs  us,  that  Herod  his  grandfather  took  1 — — y— J 
care  of  his  education,  and  lent  him  to  Rome  to  make 
his  court  to  Tiberius.  The  emperor  conceived  a  great 
affection  for  Agrippa,  and  placed  him  near  his  fon 
Drufus.  Agrippa  very  foon  won  the  graces  of  Drul'us, 
and  of  the  emprel's  Antonia.  But  Drufus  dying  fud- 
denly,  all  thofe  who  had  been  much  about  him  were 
commanded  by  Tiberius  to  withdraw  from  Rome, 
lell  the  fight  and  prefence  of  them  lliould  renew  his 
affliction.  Agrippa,  who  had  indulged  his  inclina¬ 
tion  to  liberality,  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  over¬ 
whelmed  with  debts,  and  in  a  very  poor  condition.  Tie 
did  not  think  it  lit  to  go  to  Jeruialem,  bccauie  he  was 
not  able  to  make  a  figure  there  luitable  to  bis  birth. 

He  retired  therefore  to  the  caltle  of  Mafl’ada,  where 
he  lived  rather  like  a  private  perfon  than  a  prince. 

Herod  the  tctrarch,  his  uncle,  who  had  married  He- 
rodias  his  filler,  aifiiled  him  for  i'ome  time  with  great 
gencrofity.  Fie  made  him  principal  magiilrate  of  Ti¬ 
berias,  and  prefented  him  with  a  large  ium  of  money : 
hut  all  this  was  not  fufficicnt  to  aniwer  the  excefiive  ex- 
pences  and  profulion  of  Agrippa  5  fo  that  FIcrod  grow¬ 
ing  weary  of  aliilling  him,  and  reproaching  him  with 
his  had  economy,  Agrippa  took  a  relolution  to  quit 
Judea,  and  return  to  Rome.  Upon  his  arrival,  he 
was  received  into  the  good  graces  of  Tiberius,  and 
commanded  to  attend  Tiberius  Nero  the  ion  ol  Dru¬ 
fus.  Agrippa,  however,  having  more  inclination  for 
Caius  the  ion  of  Gcrmanicus,  and  grandlon  of  Anto¬ 
nia,  chofe  rather  to  attach  himfclf  to  him ;  as  it  lie  had 
fome  prophetic  views  of  the  future  elevation  ot  Cains, 
who  at  that  time  was  beloved  by  all  the  world.  The 
great  alliduity  and  agreeable  behaviour  ol  Agrippa  i<> 
far  engaged  this  prince,  that  lie  kept  him  continually 
about  him. 

Agrippa  being  one  day  overheard  by  Eutyches,  a 
Have  whom  be  bad  made  free,  to  exprefs  bis  willies  for 
Tiberius’s  death  and  the  advancement  of  Caius,  the 
Have  betrayed  him  to  the  emperor :  whereupon  A- 
/grippa  was  loaded  with  fetters,  and  committed  to  the 
cultody  of  an  officer.  Tiberius  loon  after  dying,  and 
Caius  Caligula  luccceding  him,,  the  new  emperor 
heaped  many  favours  and  much  wealth  upon  Agrippa  ; 
changed  his  iron  fetters  into  a  chain  of  gold  ;  let  a 
royal  diadem  upon  his  head  ;  and  gave  him  the  tetrar- 
cliy  which  Philip,  the  Ion  of  Herod  the  Great,  had 
been  pofiefled  of,  that  is,  Batamea  and  Trafthonitis. 

To  this  I)e  added  that  of  Lyfanias  5  and  Agrippa  re¬ 
turned  vefy  loon  into  Judea  to  take  polleilion  ol  his  new 
kingdom. 

Caius  being  foon  after  killed,  Agrippa,  who  was 
,  then  at  Rome,  contributed  much  by  his  advice  to 
maintain  Claudius  in  polfedion  of  tiie  imperial  dignity,, 
to  which  lie  had  been  advanced  by  the  army.  But  in 
this  affair  Agrippa  acted  a  part  wherein  lie  lhowed 
more  cunning  and  addreis  than  finccrity  and  lior.elly  : 
for  while  he  made  a  lliow  of  being  in  the  interell  ot 
the  fenate,  lie  fecretlv  advifed  Claudius  to  lie  reiolutc,, 
and  not  to  abandon  his  good  fortune.  The  emperor, 
as  an  acknowledgment  for  his  kind  offices,  gave  him 
all  Judea  and  the  kingdom  of  Chulcis,  which  had  been 
poflefi’ed  by  Herod  his  brother.  Thus  Agrippa  be¬ 
came  of  a  Hidden  one  of  the  greatell.  princes  of  the 
cull  j  and  was  pofiefled  of  as  much,  if  not  more  ter¬ 
ritories 
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Agrippa,  ritories  than  had  been  held  by  Herod  the  Great  his 
Agrippina,  grandfather.  He  returned  to  Judea,  and  governed  it 
to  the  great  fatisfaclion  of  the  Jews.  But  the  deiire 
of  pleafing  them,  and  a  miftaken  zeal  for  their  religion, 
induced  him  to  commit  an  unjuft  action,  the  memory  of 
which  is  preferred  in  Scripture,  Adis  xii.  1,  2,  &c. ;  for 
about  the  feaft  of  the  paffover,  in  the  year  of  Jefus  thrift 
44,  St  James  major,  the  fon  oi  Zebedee  and  brother  of 
St  John  the  Evangelift,  was  feized  by  his  order  and 
put  to  death.  He  proceeded  alio  to  lav  hands  on  St 
Peter,  and  imprifoned  him,  waiting  till  the  feftival  was 
over,  that  he  might  then  have  him  executed.  But 
God  having  miraculoufly  delivered  St  Peter  from  the 
place  of  his  confinement,  the  defigns  of  Agrippa  were 
fruftrated.  After  the  patlover,  this  prince  went  from 
Jeruialem  to  Ciefarea,  and  there  had  games  performed 
in  honour  of  Claudius.  Here  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  waited  on  him  to  fue  for  peace.  Agrippa 
being  come  early  in  the  morning  to  the  theatre,  with 
a  defign  to  give  them  audience,  feated  himfelf  on  his 
throne  drafted  in  a  robe  of  filver-tiffue,  worked  in  the 
moft  admirable  manner.  The  rifing  fun  darted  on  it 
with  its  rays,  and  gave  it  fuch  a  luilre  as  the  eyes  of 
the  fpectators  could  not  endure.  When  therefore  the 
king  ipoke  to  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  the  parafites 
around  him  began  to  fay,  that  it  Was  the  voice  of  a 
god,  and  not  that  of  a  man.  Jnftead  of  rejecting  thefe 
impious  flatteries,  Agrippa  received  them  with  an  air 
of  complacency  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  oblerved  an  owl 
above  him  on  a  cord.  He  had  lecn  the  fame  bird  be¬ 
fore  when  he  was  in  bonds  bv  order  of  Tiberius  :  and 
it  was  then  told  him,  that  he  iliould  be  loon  let  at  li¬ 
berty  •,  but  that  whenever  he  law  the  fame  thing  a  le- 
cond  time,  he  Iliould  not  live  above  five  days  afterwards. 
He  was  therefore  extremely  terrified  ;  and  he  died  at 
the  end  of  five'  days,  racked  with  tormenting  pains  in 
his  bowels,  and  devoured  with  worms.  Such  was  the 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  after  a  reign  of  leven  years, 
in  the  year  of  thrift  44. 

Agrippa  IJ.  foil  of  the  preceding  Herod,  was  made 
king  of  Chalcis  ;  but  three  or  four  vears  after,  he  was 
deprived  of  that  kingdom  by  Claudius,  who  gave  him 
in  the  place  of  it  other  provinces.  In  the  war  Vef- 
palian  carried  on  againft  the  Jews,  Herod  lent  him  a 
fuccour  of  2003  men  ;  by  which  it  appears  that  though 
a  Jew  by  religion,  he  was  yet  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Homans,  whole  alfiftance  indeed  he  wanted  to  fecure  the 
peace  of  his  own  kingdom.  He  lived  to  the  third  year 
of  Trajan,  and  died  at  Rome  A.  C.  100.  He  was  the 
feventh  and  laft  king  of  the  family  of  Herod  the  Great, 
it  was  before  him  and  Berenice  his  filler  that  St  Paul 
pleaded  his  caufc  at  Ciefarea. 

Agrippa,  Marcus  Vifpanius ,  fon-in-law  to  Au- 
gullus,  ot  mean  birth,  but  one  of  the  moll  confiderable 
generals  among  the  Romans.  Auguflus’s  victory  over 
Pompey  and  Mark  Antony,  was  owing  to  his  counfel. 
He  adorned  the  city  with  the  Pantheon,  baths,  aque¬ 
ducts,  &.c. 

AGRIPPINA,  daughter  of  German icus,  filler  of 
Caligula,  and  mother  of  Nero;  a  woman  of  wit,  but 
exceffivclv  lewd.  She  was  thrice  married,  the  laft  tinp.- 
to  Claudius  her  own  uncle,  whom  Ihe  poiloned  to  make 
way  lor  N'cro  her  fon.  Nero  afterwards  raufed  her  to 
be  murdered  in  her  chamber,  when  Ihc  bid  the  execu¬ 


tioner  flab  her  firfl  in  the  belly  that  had  brought  forth  Acripniaa 
fuch  a  monfter.  |j 

Agrippina  colonia  ubiorum,  in  Ancient  Geo-  Aguilla- 
g rap/iy,  now  Cologne  :  lo  called  from  Agrippina,  the  ,  ucul- 
daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  mother  of  Nero,  who 
had  a  colony  fent  thither  at  her  rc-queft  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Claudius,  to  honour  the  place  of  her  birth.  See 
Cologne. 

AGRIPPINIANS,  in  Church  Hi/lory,  the  followers 
ot  Agrippinus  bifliop  of  Carthage,  in  the  third  century, 
who  firll  introduced  and  defended  the  practice  of  re-bap- 
tization. 

AGROM,  a  difeafe  frequent  in  Bengal  and  other 
parts  of  the  Indies,  in  which  the  tongue  is  parched,  chaps, 
and  is  fometimes  covered  with  white  fpots.  The  Indi¬ 
ans  are  very  fearful  of  this  difeafe,  which  they  attribute 
to  extreme  heat  ol  the  llomach.  Their  remedy  is,  to 
drink  tome  chalybeate  liquor,  or  the  juice  of  mint. 

AGROSTEMMA,  A\  ii.d  Lychnis,  or  Campion, 
in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

AGR0ST1S,  Bent-grass,  in  Botany.  See  Botany 
Index. 

AGROSTOGRAPHIA,  fignifies  the  hiflory  or  de- 
feription  of  grades. 

AGROUND,  the  fituation  of  a  fliip  whole  bottom* 
or  any  part  of  it,  hangs,  or  rells  upon  the  ground,  fo  as 
to  render  her  immoveable,  till  a  greater  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  floats  her  oft",  or  till  lhc  is  drawn  out  into  the  dream 
by  the  application  of  mechanical  powers. 

ADR  YPN  I  A,  among  P  hyjicians,  implies  an  inapti¬ 
tude  to  deep ;  a  troublefome  fymptom  of  feverilh  and 
other  diforders. 

Agrypnia,  in  the  Greek  Church,  implies  the  vigil  of 
any  of  the  greater  fcftivals. 

AGUE,  a  general  name  for  all  periodical  fevers, 
which,  according  to  the  different  times  of  the  returns  of 
the  feverilh  paroxvfm,  are  denominated  tertian,  quartan, 
and  quotidian.  See  Medicine  Index. 

AcuE-Cakc,  the  popular  name  for  a  hard  tumour  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  belly,  lower  than  the  falfe  ribs,  laid 
to  be  the  effect  of  intermittent  fevers. 

AcVF.-Tree,  a  name  given  to  the  faffafras,  on  account 
ol  its  febrifuge  qualities. 

AGUEPERSF.,  a  town  of  France,  fituated  in  the 
Lyonnois,  in  the  department  of  Puy-de-I)ome,  about  1  ^ 
miles  north  of  Clermont. 

AGUILLANEUF,  or  Augillaneuf,  a  form  of 
rejoicing  ul’ed  among  the  ancient  Franks  on  the  firft 
day  of  the  year.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the 
French  A  “  to,”  gut,  “  mifleto,”  and  Pan  ncuf  “  the 
new  year.”  Its  origin  is  traced  from  a  druid  ceremo¬ 
ny  :  the  priefts  ufed  to  go  yearly  in  December,  which 
with  them  was  reputed  a  facrcd  month,  to  gather  mifleto 
of  the  oak  in  great  i’olcmnitv.  The  prophets  marched 
in  the  front,  liuging  hvmns  in  honour  of  their  deities  ; 
after  them  came  a  herald  with  a  caduceus  in  his  hand  ; 
thefe  were  fallowed  bv  three  druids  abreall,  bearing 
the  things  neccll'ary  for  facrifice  ;  laft  of  all  came  the 
chief  or  arch  druid,  accompanied  with  the  train  of 
people.  The  chief  druid  climbing  the  oak,  cut  off  the 
mifleto  with  a  golden  fickle,  and  the  other  druids  re¬ 
ceived  it  in  a  white  cloth  ;  on  the  firft  day  of  the  rear 
it  was  dillributcd  among  the  people,  after  having  blel- 
fed  aud  confecratcd  it  by  trying  /  gtti  Ian  ncuf,  to 

proclaim 
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\o-uilla-  proclaim  the  new  year.  This  cry  is  ft  ill  continued  in 
neuf  Picardy,  with  the  addition  of  Plante Z,  Planter,  to 
II.  willi  a  plentiful  year.  In  Burgundy  and  fome  other 
,  Agununi.  ^  partg^  t])e  children  ufe  the  fame  word  to  beg  a  new- 
year’s  gift.  In  latter  times  the  name  Aguillaneuf  was 
alfo  given  to  a  fort  of  begging,  praclifed  in  fome  dio- 
cefes,  for  church  tapers,  on  new  year’s  day,  by  a  troop 
of  voung  people  of  both  fexes,  having  a  chief,  &c.  It 
was  attended  with  various  ridiculous  ceremonies,  as  dan¬ 
cing  in  the  church,  &c.  which  occafioned  the  fynods  to 
fupprefs  it. 

AGUILAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Na¬ 
varre,  about  24  miles  weft  from  Eftella. 

Aguilar  del  Campo,  a  town  of  Old  Caftile,  with  the 
title  of  marquifate,  about  1 5  leagues  north  of  the  city  of 
Burgos. 

AGUILLON,  or  Aguillonius,  Francis,  a  Jefuit, 
born'at  Bruffels  :  he  was  rector  of  the  Jefuits  college  at 
Antwerp,  and  eminent  for  his  fkill  in  mathematics. 
He  was  the  firft  who  introduced  that  fcience  among  the 
Jefuits  in  the  Low  Countries :  he  wrote  a  book  of  Op¬ 
tics,  and  was  employed  in  finifhing  his  Catoptrics  and 
Dioptrics,  when  he  died  in  1617. 

AGUIRRA,  Joseph  Saenz  de,  a  Benedictine,  and 
one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  17th  century,  was 
born  March  24.  1630.  He  was  ceni'or  and  fecretary  of 
the  fuprcme  council  of  the  inquifition  in  Spain,  and  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  univerlity  of  Sala¬ 
manca.  He  printed  three  volumes  in  folio  upon  Philo- 
fophy,  a  commentary  upon  Ariftotle’s  ten  books  of  E- 
thics,  and  other  pieces.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1699. 

AGUL,  in  Botany,  a  fvnonyme  of  the  hedyfarum. 
See  Hedysarum,  Botany  Index. 

AGUR.  The  xxxth  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  be¬ 
gins  with  this  title  :  “  The  words  of  Agur,  the  fon  of 
Jakeh  which,  according  to  the  fignification  of  the 
original  terms,  may  be  tranflated,  as  the  Vulgate  has 
it,  Verba  congrcgantis,  fi/ii  vomentis  ;  which  tranlla- 
tion  Le_  Clerc  condemns,  funpoling  thefe  to  be  pro¬ 
per  names  which  ought  not  to  be  tranflated.  Thefe 
words  are  rendered  by  Louis  dc  Dieu,  “  the  words 
of  him  who  has  recollected  himfelf,  the  fon  of  obe¬ 
dience.”  The  generality  of  the  fathers  and  commen¬ 
tators  will  have  it,  that  Solomon  deferibes  himfelf  un¬ 
der  the  name  Agur  the  fon  of  Jakeh  5  others  con¬ 
jecture  that  Agur,  as  well  as  Lemuel  (in  chap.  xxxi. 
1.)  were  wife  men  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
and  were  his  interlocutors  in  the  book  of  Proverbs ; 
an  opinion  which  F.  Calmet  thinks  is  without  the 
leaft  fliow  of  probability,  this  book  being  nothing  like 
a  dialogue.  This  laft  expoiitor  thinks  it  probable, 
that  Agur  was  an  infpired  auther  different  from  Solo¬ 
mon,  whofe  fentences  it  was  thought  fit  to  join  with 
tbofe  of  this  prince,  becaufe  of  the  conformity  of  their 
matter. 

AGURAH,  in  Jewifli  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  fil- 
ver  coin,  otherwife  called  gera/i  and  kejhita. 

AGURItJM,  or  Agyrium,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  town  of  Sicily  in  the  V  al  di  Dcmona,  near  the  river 
Semetus.  The  people  were  called  Popu/ns  Agyrinenjis 
by  Cicero  •,  Agyrmus  by  Pliny.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  he  himfelf  teftifies  ;  but  he  calls 
it  Argyrium,  as  it  is  now  called  S.  Philippa  d? Argyrone, 
which  modern  name  feems  to  confirm  that  Argyrium  is 
the  true  reading. 


AGUSADURA,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  a  fee  due  from  Amifadura 
vaffals  to  their  lord  for  the  fliarpening  their  ploughing  || 
tackle.  Anciently  the  tenants  in  fome  manors  were  not  Ahab. 
allowed  to  have  their  rural  implements  fliarpened  by  any  v 
but  ivhom  the  lord  appointed  5  for  rvhich  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  was  to  be  paid,  called  agu  fadura,  in  fome 
places  agujage :  which  fome’  take  to  be  the  fame  with 
■what  was  otherwife  called  rei/lage,  from  the  ancient 
French  reil/e,  a  ploughfhare. 

AGUST1NA,  a  new  earth  ;  which,  as  the  word 
fignifies,  is  taftelefs,  infoluble  in  water,  and  when  pure 
rel'embles  alumina.  It  wTas  difeovered  in  the  year  1800 
by  Trommfdorff  in  the  Saxon  beryl.  But  as  his  expe¬ 
riments  have  not  been  repeated,  the  exillence  of  this 
earth  refts  lolely  on  his  authority-. 

AGUTI,  in  Zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  the  moufe,  belonging  to  the  mammalia  glires  of 
Linnaeus, 

AGYEI,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  obelifks,  facred  to 
Apollo,  erected  in  the  veftibules  of  houfes,  by  wray  of 
fecurity. 

AGYNEIA,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index . 

AGYNIANI,  in  church  hiftory,  a  lcct  who  con¬ 
demned  all  ufe  of  flelh,  and  marriage,  as  not  inftituted 
by  God,  but  introduced  at  the  inftigation  of  the  devil. 

The  word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  and  yvn j, 
woman.  They  are  fometimes  alio  called  Agynenjes,  and 
Agynii :  and  are  faid  to  have  appeared  about  the  year 
694.  It  is  no  w'onder  they  were  of  no  long  continuance. 

Their  tenets  coincide  in  a  great  mealui’e  with  thofe  of 
the  Abelians,  Gnoftics,  Cerdonians,  and  other  preach¬ 
ers  of  chaftity  and  abftinence. 

AGYRTiE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ftrolling  im- 
poftors,  running  about  the  country  to  pick  up  money, 
by  telling  fortunes  at  rich  men’s  doors  •,  pretending  to 
cure  difeafes  by  charms,  facrifices,  and  other  religious 
myfteries  ;  alfo  to  expiate  the  crimes  of  their  deceafed 
anceftors,  by  virtue  of  certain  odours  and  fumigations  j 
to  torment  their  enemies,  by  the  ufe  of  magical  verfes, 
and  the  like.  The  word  is  Greek,  Ayvglxi,  formed  of 
the  verb  xyv^a,  “  I  congregate  alluding  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  charlatans  or  quacks,  who  gather  a  crowd  about 
them. 

Agyrtce,  among  the  Greeks,  amount  to  the  fame  with 
sPrufeatorcs  among  the  Latins,  and  differ  not  much 
from  gypfics  among  us. 

AHAB,  fon  of  Omri  king  of  Ifrael,  fucceeded  his 
father  A.  M.  3086,  and  furpaffed  all  his  predeceffors 
in  impiety  and  wickednefs.  He  married  Jezebel  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  the  Zidonians,  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  idols  of  Baal  and  Aftarte  among  the  If- 
raelites,  and  engaged  Ahab  in  the  w'orllup  of  thefe 
falfe  deities.  God,  being  provoked  by  the  fins  of 
Ahab,  fent  the  prophet  Elijah  to  him  (1  Kings  xvii. 

1  .fey.'),  who  declared  to  him,  that  there  would  he  a 
famine  of  three  years  continuance.  The  dearth  having 
lafted  three  years,  the  prophet  defired  Ahab  to  gather 
all  the  people  to  Mount  Carmel,  and  with  them  the 
prophets  of  Baal  :  when  they  w-ere  thus  affembled, 

Elijah  caufed  fire  to  defeend  from  heaven  upon  his  fa- 
crifice,  after  which  he  obtained  of  God  that  it  Ihould 
rain  j  and  then  the  earth  recovered  its  former  fertility. 

Six  y  ears  after  this,  Bcn-hadad  king  of  Syria  (chap, 
xx.)  laid  fiege  to  Jerufalem.  But  God,  provoked  at 
this  proud  Syrian,  fent  a  prophet  to  Ahab,  not  only 

to 
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Ahab.  to  allure  liim  of  victory,  but  to  inftruct  him  like  wife 

— -v—- 1  in  what  manner  he  was  to  obtain  it.  Aliab  was  or- 
tlered  to  review  the  princes  of  the  provinces,  which  he 
found  to  be  a  choice  company,  confiiting  of  232  young 
men,  who  were  to  command  the  people  in  Samaria, 
amounting  to  about  7000  men  ;  with  this  l'mall  army 
Ahab  was  directed  to  fall  "upon  the  great  hoft  of  the 
Syrians,  and  that  at  noon-day,  while  Ben-hadad  and 
the  32  kings  that  accompanied  him  were  di'inking  and 
making  merry.  Ben-hadad  having  notice  that  they 
were  marching  out  of  the  city,  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  before  him  alive,  whatever  their  defigns  were  •, 
but  the  young  men,  followed  by  this  fmall  army,  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  killed  all  that  oppofed  them.  Such  a  pa¬ 
nic  feized  the  Syrian  troops,  that  they  began  to  fly, 
and  even  Ben-hadad  himfelf  mounted  his  lioi-fe  and  fled 
with  his  cavalry  :  which  Ahab  perceiving,  purfued 
them,  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  took  a  con- 
liderable  booty.  After  this  the  prophet  came  to  Ahab, 
to  animate  him  with  frelh  courage,  and  to  caution  him 
to  keep  upon  his  guard  ;  alluring  him,  that  Ben-hadad 
would  return  againll  him  the  year  following.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  prediction,  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
returned  and  encamped  at  Aphek,  with  a  refolution 
to  give  the  Ilraelites  battle.  Both  armies  being  ranged 
in  order  of  battle  for  leven  days  fuccellively,  at  length 
upon  the  feventh  day,  a  battle  enfued,  wherein  the  If- 
raelites  killed  100,000  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  reft  fled 
to  Aphek ;  but  as  they  were  prelling  to  get  into  the 
city,  the  walls  of  Aphek  fell  upon  them  and  killed 
27,000  more.  Ben-hadad  throwing  himfelf  upon  the 
mercy  of  Ahab,  this  prince  received  him  into  his  own 
chariot,  and  made  an  alliance  with  him.  The  year 
following,  Ahab  defiring  to  make  a  kitchen  garden  near 
his  palace  (chap,  xxi.),  requefted  of  one  Naboth,  a 
citizen  of  Jezreel,  that  he  would  fell  him  his  vineyard, 
becaufe  it  lay  convenient  for  him.  But  being  refilled, 
he  returned  in  great  difeontentment  to  his  lioul’e, 
threw  himfelf  upon  the  bed,  turned  towards  the  wall, 
and  would  eat  nothing.  Jezebel  his  wife  coming  in, 
alkcd  the  reafon  of  his  great  concern  ;  of  which  being 
informed,  flie  procured  the  death  of  Naboth,  and  Ahab 
took  pofleffion  of  his  vineyard.  As  he  returned  from 
Jezreel  to  Samaria,  the  prophet  Elijah  met  him,  and 
faid,  “  Haft  thou  killed  and  alio  taken  pofleffion  ?  Now 
faith  the  Lord,  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked  up  the 
blood  of  Naboth,  ihall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine. 
As  for  Jezebel,  of  her  the  Lord  ipoke,  faying,  The 
dogs  Ihall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  way  of  Jezreel.”  Ahab, 
hearing  thefe  and  other  denunciations,  rent  his  clothes, 
put  lackloth  upon  his  flefli,  and  gave  other  indications 
of  his  lorrow  and  repentance.  But  his  repentance  was 
neither  fincere  nor  perfevering.  Two  years  after  thefe 
things,  Jchofliaphat  king  of  Judah  came  to  Samaria 
to  vifit  Ahab  (chap,  xxii.)  at  a  time  when  he  was 
preparing  to  attack  Ramoth-gilead,  which  Ben-hadad 
king  of  Syria  unjuftly  withheld  from  him.  The  king 
of  Ifrael  invited  Jehofhaphat  to  accompany  him  in 
this  expedition  ;  which  that  prince  agreed  to  do,  but 
defired  that  fame  prophet  might  firft  be  confultcd. 
Ahab  therefore  aflembled  the  prophets  of  Baal,  in  num¬ 
ber  about  400  ;  who  all  concurred  in  exhorting  the 
king  to  march  refolutely  againll  Ramoth-gilead.  But 
Micaiah  being  alfo  coniulted,  at  Jcliolhaphat’s  liiggcf- 
tion,  prophefied  the  ruin  of  Ahab.  Upon  this,  Ahab 
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gave  orders  to  his  people  to  feize  Micaiah,  and  to  car-  Aliab 
ry  him  to  Amon  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  to  Joafli  [| 
the  king’s  fon  5  telling  him  in  his  name,  “  Put  this  ,  Abaz- 
fellow  in  prifon,  and  feed  him  with  the  bread  of  af- 
flidtion,  and  with  the  water  of  affliction,  until  I  come, 
in  peace.”  But  Micaiah  laid,  “  If  thou  return  at  all 
in  peace,  the  Lord  hath  not  fpoken  by  me.”  Ahab, 
therefore,  and  Jehofhaphat,  marched  up  to  Ramoth- 
gilead  •,  and  the  king  of  Ifrael  faid  unto  Jehofhaphat, 

“  I  will  difguife  myielf,  and  enter  into  the  battle,  but 
put  thou  on  my  robe  :”  for  he  knew  that  the  king 
of  Syria  had  commanded  two-and-thirty  captains  that 
had  rule  over  his  chariots,  faying,  “  Fight  neither 
with  fmall  nor  with  great,  fave  only  with  the  king  of 
Ifrael.”  Thefe  officers,  therefore,  having  obferved 
that  Jehofhaphat  was  drefled  in  royal  robes,  took 
him  for  the  king  of  Ifrael,  and  fell  upon  him  with 
great  impetuofity  ;  but  this  prince  feeing  himfelf  profi¬ 
led  fo  clofely,  cried  out  ;  and  the  miftake  being  dif- 
covered,  the  captains  of  the  king  of  Syria  gave  over 
purfuing  him.  But  one  of  the  Syrian  army  lliot  a 
random  arrow,  which  pierced  the  heart  of  Ahab.  The 
battle  lafted  the  whole  day,  and  Ahab  continued  in 
his  chariot  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  Syrians. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  blood  was  ftill  ifluing  from  his 
wound,  and  falling  in  his  chariot  ;  and  towards  the 
evening  he  died  :  whereupon  proclamation  was  made, 
by  the  lound  of  trumpet,  that  every  man  fliould  return 
to  his  own  city  and  country.  The  king  of  Ifrael  be¬ 
ing  dead,  was  carried  to  Samaria  and  buried  :  but  his 
chariot  and  the  reins  of  his  horfes  were  wafhed  in  the 
fifli-pool  of  Samaria,  and  the  dogs  licked  his  blood,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  word  of  the  prophet.  Such  was  the  end 
of  Ahab.  His  fon  Abaziah  fucceeded  him,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3107. 

AILETULA,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fipecies  of  the 
coluber.  See  Coluber. 

AHASUERUS,  or  Artaxerxes,  the  hufband  of 
Either;  and,  according  to  Archbifliop  Ufher  and  F. 

Calmet,  the  Scripture  name  for  Darius  the  fon  of  Hv- 
ftafpes,  king  of  Perfia  ;  though  Scaligcr  fuppofed 
Xerxes  to  have  been  the  hufband  of  Either,  or  the 
Ahaluerus  of  Scripture  ;  and  Dr  Prideaux  believes 
him  to  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  See  Hiltory  of 
Persia. 

AHAZ,  king  of  Judah,  the  fon  of  Jotham  ;  remark¬ 
able  for  his  vices  and  impieties.  One  of  his  fions  he 
confiecrated,  by  making  him  pafs  through  and  perilh 
by  the  fire,  in  honour  of  the  falfe  god  Moloch  ;  and 
he  offered  fiacrifices  and  incenfe  upon  the  high  places, 
upon  hills,  and  in  groves.  Rezin  king  of  Syria  and 
Pekah  king  of  Ilrael  invaded  Judah  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  ;  and  having  defeated  his  army 
and  pillaged  the  country,  they  laid  liege  to  Jcrufalcm. 

W  hen  they  found  that  they  could  not  make  themfelves 
inafters  of  that  city,  they  divided  their  army,  plunder¬ 
ed  the  country,  and  made  the  inhabitants  prifoners  of 
war.  Rezin  and  his  part  of  the  confederate  army 
marched  with  all  the  fpoil  to  Damalcus  ;  but  Pekah 
with  his  divilion  of  the  army  having  attacked  Ahaz, 
killed  1 20,000  men  of  his  army  in  one  battle,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  men,  women,  and  children,  without  diflinc- 
tion,  to  the  number  of  200,000.  But  as  they  were 
carrying  thole  captives  to  Samaria,  the  prophet  Oded, 
with  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  came  out  to 
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Aiaz  meet  them and  by  their  remonftrances  prevailed  with 
||  them  to  let  their  prifoners  at  liberty.  At  the  fame 
Ahijah.  time,  the  Phililtines  and  Edomites  invaded  other  parts 
”  of  his  land,  killed  multitudes  of  the  people,  and  carried 
off  much  booty.  In  this  dill  re  lied  condition,  Ahaz 
finding  no  other  remedy  for  his  affairs,  fent  ambaffadors 
to  Tiglath-pilefer  king  of  the  Aflyrians ;  and  to  engage 
him  to  his  intereft,  he  ftripped  the  temple  and  city  of 
all  the  gold  which  he  could  meet  with,  and  fent  it  as  a 
prel'ent.  Accordingly  Tiglath-pilefer  marched  to  the 
aflillance  of  Ahaz,  attacked  Rezin  and  killed  him,  took 
his  capital  Damafcus,  deftroyed  it,  and  removed  the  in¬ 
habitants  thereof  to  Cyrene. 

The  misfortunes  of  this  prince  had  no  influence  to 
make  him  better :  on  the  contrary,  in  the  times  of 
his  greatell  affliction,  he  facrificed  to  the  Syrian  dei¬ 
ties,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  authors  of  his  cala¬ 
mities,  and  endeavoured  to  render  propitious  to  him, 
by  honouring  them  in  this  manner.  He  broke  in 
pieces  the  veffels  of  the  houfe  of  God,  fliut  up  the 
gates  of  the  temple,  and  ereCted  altars  in  all  parts  of 
jerufalein.  He  let  up  altars  likewife  in  all  the  cities 
of  Judah,  with  a  delign  to  oflcr  incenfc  on  them.  At 
length  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Jerufalem,  but  not 
•in  the  fcpulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah  his  predecef- 
fors :  which  honour  he  was  deprived  of  on  account  of 
his  iniquitous  courl'e  of  life.  Hezekiah  his  fon  fuc- 
ceedcd  him  in  the  year  of  the  world  3287,  before 
Jefus  (Thrift  726. 

AHAZIAH,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Ahab  king 
of  Ifrael,  reigned  two  years,  part  alone  and  part  with 
his  father  Ahab,  who  ordained  him  his  affociate  in  the 
kingdom  a  year  before  his  death.  Ahaziah  imitated 
his  father’s  impieties  (1  Kings  xxii.  52 .  /to.),  and  paid 
his  adoration  to  Baal  and  Aftarte,  the  worlhip  of  whom 
had  been  introduced  in  Il’racl  by  Jezebel  his  mother. 
The  Moabites,  who  had  been  always  obedient  to  the 
kings  of  the  ten  tribes  ever  lince  their  feparation  from 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  revolted  after  the  death  of  A- 
hab,  and  refufed  to  pay  the  ordinary  tribute.  Aha¬ 
ziah  had  not  leifurc  or  power  to  reduce  them  (  2  Kings 
i.  1,  2,  &c.)  ;  for  about  the  fame  time,  having  fallen 
through  a  lattice  from  the  top  of  his  houfe,  he  hurt 
himfelf  confiderably,  and  fent  meffengers  to  Ekron,  in 
order  to  confult  Baalzebub,.  the  god  of  that  place, 
whether  he  lhould  recover  of  the  indifpolition  occa- 
fioned  by  this  accident.  But  the  prophet  Elijah  went 
to  Ahaziah,  and  declared  that  he  lhould  not  recover 
from  his  illnefs :  and  accordingly  he  died  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3x08,  and  Jehoram  his  brother  l'ucceeded 
to  the  crown. 

Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  the  fon  of  Jehoram  and 
Athaliah,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3119.  He  walked 
in  the  ways  of  Ahab’s  houfe,  to  which  lie  was  allied. 
He  reigned  only  one  year.  He  was  flain  by  Jehu 
the  fon  of  Nimlhi. 

AHEAD,  a  fea  term,  fignifying  further  onward 
than  the  Hup,  or  at  any  d;  fiance  before  her,  lying  im¬ 
mediately  on  that  point  of  the  compafs  to  which  her 
Hem  is  directed.  It  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  ajlern , 
which  expreffes  the  fituation  of  any  objeCt  behind  the 
fhip. 

AHIJAH,  the  prophet  of  Shilo.  He  is  thought 
to  be  the  perfon  who  fpoke  twice  to  Solomon  from 


God,  once  while  he  was  building  the  temple  (1  Kings  Ahljali 
vi.  11.),  at  which  time  he  promifed  him  his  protec-  '  -» 
tion  j  and  at  another  time  (id.  xi.  6.)  after  his  falling 
into  all  his  irregularities,  when  God  expreffed  his  in¬ 
dignation  with  great  threatenings  and  reproaches.  A- 
hijah  was  one  of  thofe  who  wrote  the  annals  or  hillory 
of  this  prince  (2  Chr.  ix.  29.).  The  fame  prophet 
declared  to  Jeroboam  that  he  would  ulurp  the  king¬ 
dom  (1  Kings  xi.  29.  &c.),  and  that  two  heifers  lhould 
alienate  him  from  the  Lord,  meaning  the  golden  calves 
ereCled  by  Jeroboam,  one  at  Dan,  the  other  at  Bethel, 

About  the  end  of  Jeroboam’s  reign,  towards  the  year 
of  the  world  3046,  Abijah  the  fon  of  that  prince'  fell 
hek  ;  upon  which  Jeroboam  fent  his  wife  to  this  pro¬ 
phet  to  inquire  what  would  become  of  the  child.  The 
queen  therefore  went  to  Ahijah’s  houfe  in  Shilo,  dif- 
guiied :  But  the  prophet,  upon  hearing  the  found 
ol  her  feet,  laid,  “  Come  m,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam,  why 
feignell  thou  thyielf  to  be  another  ?  for  I  am  fent  to 
thee  with,  heavy  tidings.”  Then  he  commanded  her 
to  go  and  tell  Jeroboam  all  the  evil  that  the  Lord  had 
declared  he  would  bring  upon  his  houfe  for  his  impie¬ 
ties  j  that  fo  loon  as  lhe  lhould  enter  into  the  citv  her 
fon  Abijah  lhould  die,  and  lhould  be  the  only  one  of 
Jeroboam’s  houfe  that  lhould  come  to  the  grave  or  re¬ 
ceive  the  honours  of  a  burial.  Ahijah  in  "all  probabi¬ 
lity  did  not  long  furvive  the  time  of  this  lull  prophecy ; 
but  with  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death  we  are  not 
acquainted. 

AHITOPHEL,  a  native  of  Gillo,  was  for  fome 
time  the  counfellor  of  King  David,  whom  he  at  length 
deferted,  by  joining  in  the  rebellion  of  Abfalom.  This 
prince,  upon  his  being  preferred  to  the  crown  by  the 
greatell  part  of  the  Ifraelites,  fent  for  Ahitophcl  from 
Gillo  (2  Sam.  xv,  12.)  to  aflift  him  with  his  advice  in 
the  prefent  Hate  of  his  affairs :  for  at  that  time  Ahi- 
tophel’s  counfels  were  received  as  the  oracles  of  God 
himfelf  (chap.  xvi.  «/'.).  Nothing  gave  David  more 
uncalinefs  than  this  event  5  and  when  Hulhai  his  friend 
came  to  wait  on  him  and  attend  him  in  his  flight,  he 
intreated  lum  to  return  rather  to  Jeruialem,  make  a 
lhow  of  offering  his  lervices  to  Abfalom,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  fruftrate  the  prudent  mcafures  which  lhould 
be  propoled  by  Ahitophcl.  When  Abfalom  was  come 
to  Jeruialem,  he  delired  Ahitophcl  to  deliberate  with 
his  other  counfellors  upon  the  meaiures  which  were 
proper  for  him  to  take.  Ahitophcl  advifed  him  in  the 
firll  place  to  abide  his  father’s  concubines  \  fo  that 
when  his  party  lhould  underltand  that  he  had  dif- 
honoured  his  father  in  this  manner,  they  might  con¬ 
clude  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  a  reconciliation,  and 
therefore  el’poufe  his  intereft  more  refolutely.  A  tent, 
therefore,  being  prepared  for  this  purpofe  upon  the  ter¬ 
race  of  the  king’s  palace,  Abfalom,  in  the  light  of  all 
Ifrael,  lay  with  his  father’s  concubines.  The  next 
thing  Ahitophcl  propofed  was  in  the  terms  following  : 

“  Let  me  now  clioole  out  12,000  men,  and  I  will  arife 
and  purfue  after  David  this  night,  and  I  will  come 
upon  him  while  lie  is  weary  and  weak-handed,  and  I 
will  make  him  afraid,  and  all  the  people  that  are  with 
him  flee,  and  I  will  finite  the  king  only  5  and  I  will 
bring  back  all  the  people  unto  thee  5  the  man  whom 
thou  feekeft  is  as  if  all  returned :  fo  all  the  people 
Hia.ll  be  in  peace.”  This  advice  was  very  agreeable 
to  Abfalom  and  all  the  elders  of  Ifrael.  However, 
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Ahitophel  Abfalom  defired  Hufliai  to  be  tailed  to  bave  his  opi- 
il  nion.  Hufhai  being  come,  and  hearing  what  advice 

_ _  Ahitophel  had  given,  fa'id,  “  The  counlel  which  Ahi- 

tophel  has  given  is  not  good  at  this  time  )  what,  for 
the  prefent,  in  my  opinion,  may  do  better,  is  this  : 
Let  all  Ifrael  be  gathered  unto  thee,  from  Dan  even 
to  Beerfheba,  as  the  fand  that  is  by  the  fea  for  multi¬ 
tude,  and  put  thyfelf  in  the  midft  of  them,  and  where- 
ever  David  is,  we  may  fall  upon  him,  and  overwhelm 
him  with  our  numbers,  as  the  dew  falleth  upon  the 
ground.”  The  laft  advice  being  more  agreeable  to 
Abfalom  and  all  the  elders  cf  Ifrael,  was  preferred  ; 
upon  which  Ahitophel  faddled  his  afs,  went  to  his 
houfe  at  Gillo,  hanged  himfelf,  and  was  buried  in  the 
fepukhre  of  his  fathers.  He  forefaw,  without  ddubt, 
all  that  would  happen  in  confequence  of  Hufliai’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  was  determined  to  prevent  the  death  which 
he  had  deferved,  and  which  David  would  probably  have 
inflicted  on  him,  as  foon  as  he  fliould  be  refettled  on 
his  throne. 

AHMELLA,  in  Botany.  See  Bidens,  Botany 
Index. 

AHOLIBAH  and..  Aholah,  are  two  feigned  names 
made  ufe  of  bv  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  4O  to  denote  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Samaria.  Aholah  and  Aho- 
libah  are  reprefented  as  two  fillers  of  Egyptian  extrac¬ 
tion.  Aholah  Hands  for  Samaria,  and  Aholibah  for 
Jerufalem.  The  firll  fignifies  a  tent ;  and  the  lecond, 
my  tent  is  in  her.  They  both  proftituted  themlelves 
to  the  Egyptians  and  Affyrians,  in  imitating  their  abo¬ 
minations  and  idolatries  j  for  which  reafon  they  were 
abandoned  to  thofe  very  people  for  whom  they  had 
fhown  fo  paffionate  and  lo  impure  an  afledhon  •,  they 
were  carried  into  captivitv,  and  reduced  to  the  feverell 
fervitude. 

AHULL,  in  the  fea-language,  the  fituation  of  a  fliip 
when  all  her  fails  are  furled  on  account  of  the  violence 
of  the  Horen,  and  when  having  lafhed  her  helm  on  the 
lec-fide,  flic  lies  nearly  with  her  fide  to  the  wind  and 
l’ea,  her  head  being  fomewiiat  inclined  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind. 

AHUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Upper  Marche 
and  generality  of  Moulins,  in  the  department  of  Creulc. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  treule,  eight  miles  louth-eaft 
of  Guerct,  30  north-eaH  of  Lomages,  aud  55  fouth-eafl 
of  Moulins.  E.  Long.  1.  52.  N.  Lat.  49.  5. 

AHUYS,  a  town  of  Gothland  in  Sweden.  It  is 
final],  but  very  flrong  by  its  fituation,  and  has  a  good 
port.  It  is  in  the  principality  of  Gothland,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Bleckingy,  near  the  Baltic  fea,  about  18 
miles  from  Chriflianfiadt.  E.  Long.  14.  10.  N.  Lat. 
56.  20. 

AI,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  in  Judea,  to  the 
north  of  Jericho,  called  Aim  by  Jolephus,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  Ainatce.  Jofliua  having  lent  a  detachment  of 
3000  men  againH  Ai,  God  permitted  them  to  be  re- 
pulfed  on  account  of  Achan’s  fin,  who  had  violated  the 
anathema  pronounced  againH  the  city  of  Jericho.  But 
after  the  expiation  of  this  offence,  God  commanded 
Jofliua  (chap,  viii.)  to  march  with  the  whole  army  of 
the  Jfraclltes  againH  Ai,  and  treat  this  city  and  tin: 
kingdom  thereof  as  he  had  treated  Jericho,  with  this 
difference,  that  he  gave  the  plunder  of  the  town  to  the 
people.  Jofliua  font  by  night  30,000  men  to  lie  in 
ambulli  behind  Ai  ;  having  ftrfl  well  inllructcd  thole 
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who  had  the  command  of  them  in  what  they  were  to  Ai 
do  ;  and  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  he  marched  I! 
againH  the  city  with  the  remainder  ol  his  army.  The  ,  Ajan 
king  of  Ai,  perceiving  them,  fallied  haHily  out  of  the 
town  with  all  his  people,  and  fell  upon  the  forces  of  the 
Ifraelites,  who,  upon  the  firft  onfet,  fled,  as  if  they  had 
been  under  iome  great  terror. 

As  foon  as  Jofliua  faw  the  enemy  all  out  of  the 
gates,  lie  raifed  his  fliield  upon  the  top  of  a  pike,  which 
was  the  lignal  given  to  the  ambufeade  ;  whereupon 
they  immediately  entered  the  place,  which  they  found 
without  defence,  and  let  fire  to  it.  The  people  ol  Ai 
perceiving  the  fmoke  afeending,  were  willing  to  re¬ 
turn,  but  difcovered  thofe  who  had  let  fire  to  the  city- 
in  their  rear,  while  Jofliua  and  thofe  who  were  with 
him  turning  about,  fell  upon  them,  and  cut  them  in 
pieces.  The  king  was  taken  alive,  and  afterwards  put 
to  death. 

The  chevalier  Folard  obferves,  that  Jofliua’s  enter- 
prife  on  Ai,  excepting  in  tome  particulars  of  military 
art,  is  very  like  that  of  Gibeah,  which  is  lcarcely  any 
thing  more  than  a  copy  of  it.  It  would  appear,  lays 
that  writer,  by  the  Scripture  account,  that  Jofliua  was 
not  the  author  of  the  llratagem  rqade  ufe  of  by  him  : 
for  when  God  directs  himfelf  to  Jofliua,  he  lays,  “  Go 
up  againH  Ai  •,  lay  an  ambufeade  behind  the  town  j  I 
have  delivered  the  king  and  the  people  of  it  into  thine 
hands:”  yet,  notwithHanding  this,  God  might  leave  the 
whole  glory  of  the  invention  and  execution  of  it  to 
him,  as  to  a  great  general.  “  Jofliua  arole,  (fays  the 
facred  author),  and  all  the  people  of  war,  to  go  up 
againH  Ai  (verfe  3.)  •,  and  Jofhua  chofe  out  30,000 
mighty  men  of  valour,  and  fent  them  away  by  night.” 

Folard  remarks,  that  there  is  a  manifeH  contradiction 
between  this  verfe  and  the  1 2th,  wherein  it  is  laid 
that  Jofliua  choofe  out  5000  men,  whom  he  fent  to  lie  in 
ambulli,  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  ■  How  is  this  to  be 
reconciled  ?  Calmct  fays,  that  Mafius  allows  but  5203 
men  for  the  ambufeade,  and  25,000  for  the  attack  of 
the  citv,  being  perfuaded  that  an  army  of  60,000  men 
could  only  create  confufion  on  this  occafion,  without 
any  necefiity  for,  or  advantage  in,  fuch  numbers  j  but 
the  generality  of  interpreters,  continues  Calmet,  ac¬ 
knowledge  two  bodies  to  be  placed  in  ambufeade,  both 
between  Bethel  and  Ai  j  one  ot .  25,000  and  the  other 
of  5000  men.  • 

With  regard  to  the  fignal  Jofliua  made  to  that  part  ol 
his  army  which  lav  in  ambufeade,  the  learned  1  olard 
embraces  the  opinion  of  the  Habbins,  who  believe  what 
is  called  the  fliield  to  be  too  fmall  to  ferve  tor  a  lignal  : 
hence  they  make  it  to  be  the  Hall  of  one  of  their  colours ; 
from  this,  our  author  concludes,  that  the  whole  colours 
were  ul’ed  on  this  occafion  ;  for  in  the  Afiatic  llylc, 
which  is  very  near  the  poetic,  a  part  is  oftentimes  to 
be  taken  for  the  whole. 

AJALON,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  one  of  the  Levitieal.  Another  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  in  whole  valley  Jofliua  commanded  the  moon 
to  Hand  Hill,  being  then  in  her  decreale,  and  confequent- 
ly  to  be  fee  11  at  the  fame  time  with  the  fun. 

AJAN,  a  coafl  and  country  of  Africa,  has  the  ri¬ 
ver  Quilmanci  on  the  foutli  j  the  mountains  from  which 
the  river  fprings,  on  the  weft  j  Abyflinia,  or  Ethio¬ 
pia,  and  the  Hrait  of  Babelmandel,  on  the  north  ; 
and  the  Eallern  or  Indian  ocean,  011  the  caH.  The 
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Ajan  coalt  abounds  with  all  neceffaries  of  life,  and  has  plenty 
AichL  °f  very  good  horles.  The  kings  of  Ajan  are  often  at 
~K  1  dt~  ,  war  with  the  emperor  of  the  Abyflins  j  and  all  the  pri- 
foners  they  take  they  fell  to  the  merchants  of  Cambaya, 
thofe  of  Aden,  and  other  Arabs,  who  come  to  trade  in 
their  harbours,  and  give  them  in  exchange,  coloured 
cloths,  glafs-beads,  raifins,  and  dates  ;  for  which  they 
alfo  take  back,  befides  Haves,  gold  and  ivory.  The 
whole  fea  coaft,  from  Zanguebar  to  the  ftrait  of  Eabcl- 
mandel,  is  called  the  coaft  of  Ajan ;  and  a  confiderable 
part  of  it  is  ftyled  the  Defert  coaft. 

AJAX,  the  fon  of  Oileus,  was  one  of  the  prineir- 
pal  generals  who  went  to  the  fiege  of  Troy.  He  ravilli- 
cd  Caffandra  the  daughter  ol  Priam,  even  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  where  fhe  thought  to  have  found  fan&uary. 
It  is  faid,  he  made  a  ferpent  of  15  feet  long  fo  familiar 
with  him,  that  it  ate  at  his  table,  and  followed  him  like 
a  dog.  The  Locrians  had  a  lingular  veneration  for  his 
memory. 

Ajax,  the  fon  of  Telamon,  was  next  to  Achilles, 
the  moft  valiant  general  among  the  Greeks  at  the  liege 
of  Troy.  He  commanded  the  troops  of  Salamis,  and 
performed  many  great  adlions,  of  which  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Iliad,  in  Di&ys  Cretcnfis ,  and  in  the  23d 
hook  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes.  He  was  fo  enraged, 
that  the  arms  of  Achilles  were  ad  judged  to  Ulyfles,  that 
he  immediately  became  mad.  The  Greeks  paid  great 
honour  to  him  after  his  death,  and  ere&ed  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  monument  to  his  memory  upon  the  promontory  of 
Rhetium. 

Ajax,  in  antiquity,  a  furious  kind  of  dance,  in  ufe 
among  the  Grecians  ;  intended  to  reprefent  the  mad- 
nefs  of  that  hero  after  his  defeat  by  Ulyfles,  to  whom 
the  Greeks  had  given  the  preference  in  his  conteft  for 
Achilles’s  arms.  Lucian,  in  his  treatife  of  Dancing, 
fpeaks  of  dancing  the  Ajax. — There  was  alfo  an  annual 
feaft  called  Ajantia ,  Atxflu*,  conlecrated  to  that  prince, 
and  obferved  with  great  lolemnity  in  the  ifland  of  Sa¬ 
lamis,  as  well  as  in  Attica  ;  where,  in  memory  of  the 
valour  of  Ajax,  a  bier  was  expofed,  fet  out  with  a  com¬ 
plete  fet  of  armour. 

AJAZZO,  a  fea-port  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee.  Jt  is  fituated  in  a 
fertile  territory,  which  produces  excellent  wines.  It 
has  a  fmall  citadel  ;  the  ftreets  are  fpacious,  the  houfes 
»  well  built,  and  the  walks  agreeable.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  computed  about  4000  ;  many  of  them 
are  Greeks.  The  trade  of  Ajazzo  confifts  of  timber, 
and  black,  red,  and  white  coral ;  in  the  fifhery  of  which 
the  inhabitants  are  employed.  E.  Long.  8.  50.  N.  Lat. 
41.  50. 

Ajazzo,  a  fea  port  town  of  Natolia,  in  the  province 
of  C'aramania,  anciently  Cilicia,  feated  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Mediterranean,  30  miles  north  of  Antioch  and  50 
weft  of  Aleppo,  where  the  city  of  Iffus  anciently  flood, 
and  near  which  Alexander  fought  his  fecond  battle 
with  Darius.  E.  Long.  33.  10.  N.  Lat.  37.  o. 

AICHSTAT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia, 
and  capital  of  a  bifhopric  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  a  curious  piece  of  workmanfhip,  called 
the  Sun  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  which  is  in  the  church. 
It  is  ol  malfy  gold,  of  great  weight  ;  and  is  enriched 
with  35°  diamonds,  1400  pearls,  250  rubies,  and  other 
precious  Hones.  This  place  is  moderately  large,  and 
feated  in  a  valley  on  the  river  Altinul,  10  miles  north 


of  Nicnburg,  and  37  fouth  of  Nuremberg.  E.  Long.  Ak-Lftai 
II.  10.  N.  Lat.  49.  o.  The  bilhopric  is  45  miles  in  H 
length  and  17  in  breadth  ;  and  the  biffiop  is  chancellor ,  Aiole- 
of  the  church  of  Mayence  or  Mentz.  * 

AID,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  kind  of  pffift- 
ance  given  by  one  perfon  to  another. 

Aid,  in  Law,  denotes  a  petition  made  in  court  to  call 
in  help  from  another  perfon  who  has  intereft  in  land, 
or  any  thing  contefted. 

Am-dc-Camp,  in  military  affairs,  an  officer  employed 
to  receive  and  carry  the  orders  of  a  general. 

Aid,  AvxHium ,  in  ancient  culloms,  a  fubfidy  paid  by 
vaflals  to  their  lords  on  certain  occafions.  Such  were 
the^aid  of  relief,  paid*upon  the  death  of  the  lord  mefne 
to  his  heir  5  the  aid  efieval ,  or  capital  aid,  due  to  the 
chief  lord  on  feveraftoccafions,  as,  to  make  his  elder  fon 
a  knight,  to  make  up  a  portion  for  marrying  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  &c. 

AIDS,  in  the  French  culloms,  were  certain  duties, 
paid  on  all  goods  exported  or  imported  into  that  king* 
dom. 

Court  of  Aids,  in  France,  a  fovereign  court  former¬ 
ly  eftablilhed  in  feveral  cities,  which  had  cognizance 
of  all  caufes  relating  to  the  taxes,  gabelles,  and  aids, 
impofed  on  feveral  forts  of  commodities,  efpecially 
wine. 

Aids,  in  the  manege,  are  the  fame  with  what  fome 
writers  call  c/ierijliings,  and  ufed  to  avoid  the  neceffity 
of  corrections. — The  inner  heel,  inner  leg,  inner  rein, 

&c.  are  called  inner  aids ;  as  the  outer  heel,  outer  leg, 
outer  rein,  &c.  are  called  outer  aids.  , 

AIDAN,  a  famous  Scottifh  bifhop  of  Lindisfarne, 
or  Holy  Ifland,  in  the  7th  century,  was  employed  by 
Ofwald  king  of  Northumberland  in  the  converfion  of 
the  Engliffi,  in  which  he  ivas  very  fuccefsful.  He  was 
a  monk  in  the  monaftery  of  Jona,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

He  died  in  651. 

A1GHF.NDALE,  the  name  of  a  liquid  meafure  ufed 
in  Lancafliire,  containing  feven  quarts. 

AIGLE,  a  bailiwick  in  the  territory  of  Romand 
in  Switzerland,  confifts  of  mountains  and  valleys,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Aigle  and  Bex.  Through 
thefe  is  the  great  road  from  Valais  into  Italy.  When 
you  pafs  by  Villeneuve,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the 
iake  of  Geneva,  you  enter  into  a  deep  valley  three  miles 
wide,  bordered  on  one  fide  with  the  Alps  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  on  the  other  fide  with  thofe  of  Savoy,  and  eroded 
by  the  river  Rhone.  Six  miles  from  thence  you  meet 
with  Aigle,  a  large  town,  feated  in  a  wide  part  of 
the  valley,  where  there  are  vineyards,  fields,  and  mea¬ 
dows.  The  governor’s  callle  is  on  an  eminence  that 
overlooks  the  town,  and  has  a  lofty  marble  tower. 

This  government  has  nine  large  parillies  ;  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts,  Aigle,  Bex,  OI011,  and  Ormont. 

This  laft  is  among  the  mountains,  and  joins  to  Rouge-, 
mont.  It  is  a  double  valley,  abounding  in  paflure- 
lands.  Ivorna,  in  the  diftriCl  of  Aigle,  wras  in  part  bu¬ 
ried  by  the  fall  of  a  mountain,  occafioned  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  in  1584. 

Aigle,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  Upper  Norman¬ 
dy,  23  miles  from  D’Evereux,  and  38  from  Rouen,  in 
the  department  of  Orne.  It  is  furrounded  with  ivalls 
and  ditches,  and  has  fix  gates,  three  fuburbs,  and  three 
parifhes.  It  trades  in  corn,  toys,  and  more  particularly 
in  needles  and  pins.  E.  Long.  1.5.  N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

A1GUILLON, 
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Aiguillon  AIGUILLON,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Guienne,  and  department  of  Garonne  and  Lot, 
Allalla'  t  which  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  wines,  brandy,  and 
hemp.  E.  Long.  o.  22.  N.  Lat.  44.  45. 

AIGUISCE,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  a  crofs  with  its 
four  ends  fharpened,  but  fo  as  to  terminate  in  obtufe 
angles.  It  differs  from  the  crofs  fitchee,  in  as  much  as 
the  latter  tapers  by  degrees  to  a  point,  and  the  former 
only  at  the  end. 

AIKMAN,  William,  a  painter  of  confiderable 
eminence,  was  born  in  Scotland,  October  24.  1682. 
He  was  the  fon  of  William  Aikman,  Efq.  of  Cairnev, 
and  was  intended  by  his  father  to  follow  his  own  pro- 
fellion,  which  was  that  of  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch 
bar.  But  the  genius  of  the  fon  led  him  to  other  ftu- 
dies.  He  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fine  arts,  efpecially 
that  of  painting,  and  having  for  ioiye  time  profecuted 
Ills  lludies  in  Britain,  in  the  year  1707  he  wrent  to 
Italy,  refided  in  Rome  for  three  years,  afterwards  tra¬ 
velled  to  Conftantinople  and  Smyrna,  and  in  1712  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  country.  About  the  year  1723  he 
fixed  his  relidence  in  London,  where  he  followed  the 
profeffion  of  painting,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
patronifed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  other  liberal  en- 
couragers  of  the  arts.  He  painted  many  portraits  of 
perfons  of  the  firft  rank  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and 
a  large  picture  of  the  royal  family  for  the  earl  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  now  in  the  poffelfion  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
lbire,  which  was  unfinilhed  at  his  death.  Some  of  his 
portraits  painted  in  Scotland  are  in  the  poffeflion  of  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  others. 
Mr  Aikman  died  in  London,  June  4.  1731.  Six 
months  previous  to  his  death  he  had  loll  a  fon  at  the 
age  of  17.  The  remains  of  both  were  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  were  interred  in  the  Grayfriars  church¬ 
yard  on  the  fame  day.  Mr  Somerville  the  author  of  the 
Chaee,  Mr  Mallet,  Mr  Allan  Ramfay  the  Scottilh  poet, 
and  Mr  Thomfon,  w’ere  among  Mr  Aikman’s  intimate 
acquaintance ;  and  the  mufe  of  each,  in  elegiac  num¬ 
bers,  offered  a  warm  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their 
departed  friend.  The  following  epitaph  from  the  pen 
of  Mr  Mallet,  wras  engraved  on  his  tomb  : 

Dear  to  the  good  and  wife,  difprais’d  bv  none, 

Here  fleep  in  peace  the  father  and  the  fon  ; 

By  virtue  as  by  nature  dole  allv’d, 

The  painter’s  genius,  but  without  the  pride  : 

Worth  unambitious,  wit  afraid  to  fliine, 

Honour’s  clear  light,  and  friendfliip’s  warmth  divine  : 
The  fon  fair  rifing  knew  too  Ihort  a  date  •, 

Rut,  oh  !  how  more  fevere  the  father’s  fate  ! 

He  faw  him  torn  untimely  from  his  fide, 

Felt  all  a  father’s  anguifli — wept  and  died. 

Mr  Aikman’s  ftile  of  painting  was  an  imitation  of 
the  plealing  fimplicity  of  nature.  It  is  diilinguiilicd 
by  foftnefs  of  light,  mellownefs  of  fliade,  and  mildnefs 
and  harmony  of  colouring.  His  compofitions  have 
more  placid  tranquillity  of  cafe,  than  boldnefs  of  touch 
and  brilliancy  of  effed.  His  portraits  are  fuppoled  to 
have  fomc  refemblancc  to  thole  of  Kneller,  and  not  on¬ 
ly  in  the  imitation  of  the  dreffes  of  the  time,  but  in 
the  fimilarity  of  tint  and  manner  of  working. 

A I  LANA,  Ailath,  or  Aheloth,  anciently  a 
town  of  Arabia  Petrica,  fituated  near  the  Sinus  Ela- 


nites  of  the  Red  fea.  It  was  alfo  called  EHath,  and  AiUna 
Eloth  (Stephanus,  Strabo,  Moles).  The  fame  with 
Elana.  h\\fa. 

AILANTIIUS,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index.  '  ' 

AI LE,  in  Law ,  a  writ  which  lies  where  a  perfon’s 
grandfather,  or  great-grandfather,  being  feifed  of  lands, 

&c.  in  fee-fimple,  the  day  that  he  died,  and  a  ftranger 
abates  and  enters  the  fame  day,  and  dilpoffeffes  the  heir 
of  his  inheritance. 

AILESBURY,  Aylesbury,  or  Alesbury,  a  bo¬ 
rough  town  in  Buckinghamlliire,  confiding  of  about 
400  houfes.  The  llreets  lie  round  the  market-place, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  convenient  hall,  where  the 
fellions  are  held,  and  fometimes  the  aff17.es  for  the 
county.  It  lends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is 
fixty  miles  louth-eall  of  Buckingham,  and  forty-four 
north-weft  of  London.  W.  Long.  o.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

AILMER,  or  yEthelmare,  earl  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonlhire,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edgar.  It  is  not 
known  of  what  family  he  was.  His  authority  and 
riches  were  great,  and  fo  alfo  in  appearance  was  his 
piety.  He  founded  the  abbey  of  Cemel,  in  Dorfet- 
ihire  j  and  had  lo  great  a  veneration  for  Eadwald,  the 
brother  of  St  Edmund  the  Martyr,  who  had  lived  a 
hermit  in  that  country,  near  the  Silver  Well,  as  they 
called  it,  that  with  the  aiiiftance  of  Archbifhop  Dun- 
ftan,  he  tranilated  his  relics  to  the  old  church  of 
Cernel.  In  1016,  when  Canute,  the  fon  of  Sueno,  in¬ 
vaded  England,  and  found  himfelf  ftoutly  oppofed  b\ 
that  valiant  Saxon  prince  Edmund  Ironfide,  the  fon 
ot  AEthelred,  this  Earl  Ailmer,  with  that  arch  traitor 
Eadric  Streone,  earl  of  Mercia,  and  Earl  Algar,  join¬ 
ed  the  Dane  againft  their  natural  prince,  which  was 
one  great  caufe  of  the  Saxons  ruin.  He  did  not  loim 
furvive  this  ;  and  we  find  mentioned  in  hiftorvonlv  one 
fon  of  his,  wliofe  name  was  yEthelward,  earl  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  who  followed  his  father’s  maxims,  and  was  pro¬ 
perly  rewarded  for  it.  For  in  1018,  Canute  reaping 
the  benefit  of  their  treafons,  and  perceiving  that  the 
traitors  were  no  longer  ufeful,  he  caufed  the  infamous 
Eadric  Streone,  and  this  Earl  iEthehvard,  to  be  both 
put  to  death. 

AILRED,  or  Ealred,  abbot  of  Revefby  in  Lin- 
colnihire,  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  He 
was  born  in  1109,  ot  a  noble  family,  and  educated  in 
Scotland  with  Henry  the  fon  of  King  David.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  became  a  monk  of  the  Ciftertian 
order,  in  the  monaftery  of  Revefby,  of  which  he  after¬ 
wards  was  made  abbot.  He  died  on  the  1 2th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1166,  aged  57,  and  was  buried  in  his  mona¬ 
ftery.  “  He  was  (fays  Leland)  in  great  efteem  du¬ 
ring  his  life  ;  celebrated  for  the  miracles  wrought  after 
his  death  j  and  admitted  into  the  catalogue  of  faints.” 

He  was  author  of  l'everal  works  j  moll  of  which  were 
publiihed  by  Gilbo  the  Jefuit  at  Douay,  1631  ;  part 
ot  them  may  be  alto  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  ( ' i/lertien - 
/is,  and  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  His  principal  work  is  the 
Speculum  Charitatis.  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  mention 
feveral  manuferipts  which  never  were  publiihed. 

AILSA,  an  inlulated  rock  on  the  wellern  coaft  of 
Scotland,  between  the  thores  of  Ayrlhire  and  Cantirc. 

It  is  two  miles  in  circumference  at  the  bale,  is  accef- 
lible  only  at  one  place,  and  rites  to  a  great  height  in  a 
pyramidical  form.  A  few  goat3  and  rabbits  pick  up 
a  lublitlcncc  among  the  Ihort  grafs  and  furz.c  ;  but  the 
3  L  2  importance 
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Aiifa  importance  of  the  rock  confifts  in  the  great  variety  and 
II  immenfe  numbers  of  birds  which  frequent  it,  particular- 

An- _ ]y  the  gannets  or  folan  geefe,  fome  of  which  are  taken 

v  for  the  table,  and  others  for  the  feathers.  The  rock  is 
rented  from  the  earl  of  Caflilis  at  25I.  per  annum.  The 
depth  of  water  around  the  bafe  is  from  7  to  48  fathoms. 
It  is  l’urrounded  with  excellent  banks,  well  Hocked  with 
cod  and  other  white  fifli.  On  one  part  of  the  rock  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  caftle,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
erected  by  I  kilip  II.  of  Spain,  about  the  time  that  the 
Spanifh  armada  invaded  Britain. 

AINSWORTH,  Dr  Henry,  an  eminent  noncon- 
formift  divine,  who,  about  the  year  1590,  diftinguilh- 
ed  himfelf  among  the  Brownilts  ;  which  drew  upon 
him  fuch  troubles  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Hol¬ 
land,  and  became  minifter  of  a  church  at  Amfterdam. 
His  {kill  in  the  Hcbretv  language,  and  his  excellent 
Annotations  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  Hill 
highly  efteemed,  gained  him  great  reputation.  He  alfo 
wrote  feveral  pieces  ifi  defence  of  the  Brownifts,  and 
i'everal  other  works. 

Ainsworth,  Robert,  born  at  Wcodyale  in  Lanca- 
fhire  in  1660,  xvas  raafter  of  a  boarding  fchool  at  Beth¬ 
nal  green,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Hackney,  and 
10  other  places  iii  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Af¬ 
ter  acquiring  a  moderate  fortune,  he  retired,  and  lived 
privately  to  the  time  of  bis  death,  which  happened  in 
1743.  We  are  indebted  to  bis  induftry  for  a  Latin 
and  Eng'liih  Dictionary,  which  has  been  much  ui’ed  in 
iehools  :  he  publifhed  it  in  quarto  1736  •,  and  in  1752, 
the  fourth  edition,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Ward  of 
Grefham  College,  and  the  Rev.  William  Younge,  was 
enlarged  to  two  vols.  folio. 

MR,  in  Physics ,  a  thin,  fluid,  elaftic,  tranfparent, 
ponderous,  compreflible,  and  dilatable  bodv,  furround¬ 
ing  the  terraqueous  globe  to  a  confiderable  height.  See 
Atmosphere,  Meteorology,  and  Pneumatics. 

Air,  in  Mythology ,  was  adored  by  the  Heathens 
under  the  names  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  ;  the  former  repre- 
fenting  the  fuperior  and  finer  part  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  latter  the  inferior  and  grofler  part.  The  au¬ 
gurs  alfo  drew  prefages  from  the  clouds,  thunder,  light¬ 
ning,  &c. 

Air,  in  Painting ,  &c.  denotes  the  manner  and  very 
life  of  action  ;  or  it  is  that  which  exprefles  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  agent. — It  is  lometimes  alfo  ufed  in  a  fyno- 
nymous  fenfe  with  gefture  or  attitude. 

Air,  in  Mi/Jic,  is  taken  in  different  fenfes.  It  is 
fometimes  controlled  with  harmony;  and  in  this  fenfe, 
it  is  fynonymous  with  melody  in  general. — its  proper 
meaning  is,  A  tune,  which  is  fet  to  words,  or  to  fliort 
pieces  of  poetry  that  are  called  Jongs. 

In  operas,  we  give  the  name  of  air  to  fuch  pieces  of 
mufic  as  are  formed  with  meafures  and  cadences,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  it  from  the  recitative;  and,  in  general,  every 
piece  of  mufic  is  ealled  an  air ,  which  is  formed  for  the 
voice,  or  even  for  inilruments,  and  adapted  to  ilanzas, 
whether  it  forms  a  whole  in  itfelf,  or  whether  it  can  be 
detached  from  any  whole  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and 
be  executed  alone. 

If  the  fubjeCl  admits  of  harmony,  and  is  fet  in  parts, 
the  air  is,  according  to  their  number,  denominated  a 
duett,  a  trio,  a  quartette,  &c.  We  need  not  follow 
Roufleau,  and  the  other  philologifts,  in  their  endeavours 
to  iuvefligate  the'  etymon  of  the  word  air.  Its  deriva- 
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tion,  though  found  and  afeertained,  would  contribute  Air. 
little  to  illuftrate  its  meaning  in  that  remote  fenfe,  to  -v~““ 
which,  through  a  loHg  continuance  of  time,  and  the 
various  viciffitudes  of  language,  it  has  now  pailed.  The 
curious  may  conltdt  the  lame  article  in  the  DiBionaire 
de  Mujique  by  M.  Roufleau. 

In  modern  mufic,  there  are  feveral  different  kinds  of 
airs,  each  of  which  agrees  to  a  certain  kind  of  dancing; 
and  from  thefe  dances  the  airs  themfelves  take  their 
fpecific  names. 

The  airs  of  our  operas  are,  if  we  may  he  permitted 
the  expreffion,  the  canvas  or  fubftratum  upon  which 
are  painted  all  the  pictures  of  imitative  mufic  ;  melody 
is  the  defign,  and  harmony  the  colouring  ;  every  piCtu- 
refque  object  felected  from  the  moll  beautiful  parts  of 
nature,  every  reflected  fentiment  of  the  human  heart, 
are  the  models  which  the  artift  imitates ;  whatever 
gains  attention,  whatever  interefls  the  foul,  whatever 
charms  the  ear,  or  caufes  emotion  in  the  heart,  thefe 
ai-e  the  objects  of  his  imitation.  An  air  which  delights 
the  ear,  and  difeovers  the  learning  of  the  compofer  : 
an  air  invented  by  genius,  and  compofed  with  tafte  ; 
is  the  nobleft  effort  of  mufic  :  it  is  this  which  explores 
the  compals,  and  dilplays  the  delicacy,  of  a  beautiful 
voice  ;  it  is  in  this  where  the  charms  of  a  well  conduc¬ 
ted  fymphony  fliine;  it  is  by  this,  that  the  paffions,  ex¬ 
cited  and  inflamed  by  nice  gradations,  reacli  and  agi¬ 
tate  tlie  foul  through  the  avenues  of  external  fenlV. 

After  hearing  a  beautiful  air,  the  mind  is  acquiefcent 
and  l’ereue  :  the  ear  is  fatisfied,  not  difguft'ed  :  it  re¬ 
mains  imprell’ed  on  the  fancy,  it  becomes  a  part  of  our 
effence,  we  carry  it  with  us,  we  are  able  to  repeat  it 
at  pleafurc  :  without  the  ability  acquired  by  habit  to 
breathe  a  lingle  note  of  it,  we  execute  it  in  our  imagi¬ 
nation  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  heard  it  upon  the 
theatre  :  one  fees  the  feene,  the  actor,  the  theatre  ; 
one  hears  the  accompaniments  and  the  applaufes.  The 
real  enthuliall  in  mufic  never  forgets  the  beautiful  airs 
which  he  has  heard  ;  when  he  choofes,  he  caufcs  the 
opera  to  recommence. 

The  words  to  which  airs  are  adapted  are  not  always 
rehearfed  in  regular  fucceflion,  nor  l'poken  in  the  fame 
maimer  with  thole  of  the  recitative;  and  though,  in  I 

general,  they  are  very  fliort,  yet  they  are  interrupted, 
repeated,  tranfpofed,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  artift.  They 
do  not  conftitute  a  narrative,  which  once  told  is  over ; 
they  either  delineate  a  picture,  which  it  is  ncceffarv  to 
contemplate  in  different  points  of  view;  or  infpirea  fen¬ 
timent  in  which  the  heart  acquiefces  with  pleafure,  and 
from  which  it  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  be  dilen- 
gaged;  and  the  different  phrafes  of  the  air,  are  nothing 
elfe  but  different  manners  of  beholding  the  lame  image. 

This  is  the  reafon  why  the  fubjeCl  of  an  air  lliould  he 
one.  It  is  by  thefe  repetitions  properly  placed,  it  is 
by  thefe  redoubled  efforts,  that  an  impreilion,  which  at 
firft  was  not  able  to  move  you,  at  length  fhakes  your 
foul,  agitates  you,  tran (ports  you  out  of  yourfelf :  and 
it  islikewife  upon  the  fame  principle,  that  the  runnings, 
as  they  are  called,  or  thole  long,  mazy,  and  inartieu- 
lated  inflections  of  the  voice,  in  pathetic  airs,  fre¬ 
quently  feem,  though  they  are  not  always  fo,  impro¬ 
perly  placed:  for  wliilil  the  heart  is  affeCted  with  a  fen¬ 
timent  exquifitely  moving,  it  often  exprefles  its  emo¬ 
tions  by  inarticulate  founds,  more  ftrongly  and  fenlibly 
than  it  could  do  by  words  themfelves. 


The 
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Air  The  form  of  airs  is  of  two  kinds.  The  fmall  airs 
are  often  conipofed  of  two  ftrains,  which  ought  each  of 
Air-Pipes,  them  to  be  fung  twice y  but  the  important  airs  in  ope- 
'  '  ras  are  frequently  in  the  form  of  rondeaus. 

Air,  in  Geography.  See  Ayr. 

Am-Bladder ,  in  fillies.  See  Comparative  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Ichthyology  Index. 

AiR-Gun ,  a  pneumatic  machine  for  exploding  bul¬ 
lets,  -&c.  with  great  violence.  See  Pneumatics. 

AiR-Jacket ,  a  fort  of  jacket  made  of  leather,  in 
which  are  feveral  bags,  or  bladders,  conipofed  of  the 
fame  materials,  communicating  with  each  other.  Theie 
are  filled  with  air  through  a  leather  tube,  having  a  brais 
Hop-cock  accurately  ground  at  the  extremity,  by  which 
means  the  air  blown  in  through  the  tube  is  confined  in 
the  bladders.  The  jacket  mult  be  wet  before  the  air 
be  blown  into  the  bags,  as  otherwife  it  will  immediate¬ 
ly  efcape  through  the  pores  of  the  leather.  By  the 
help  of  thefe  bladders,  which  are  placed  near  the  breafi, 
the  perfon  is  l'upported  in  the  water,  without  making 
the  efforts  ufed  in  fwimming. 

Air.-Pipes,  an  invention  for  drawing  foul  air  out  of 
iliips,  or  any  other  dole  places,  by  means  of  fire. 
Thefe  pipes  were  fir  ft  found  out  by  one  Air  Sutton,  a 
brewer  in  London  ;  and  from  him  have  got  the  name 
of  Sutton's  Air- Pipes.  The  principle  on  which  their 
operation  depends  is  known  to  every  body,  being  in¬ 
deed  no  other  than  that  air  is  neccffary  for  the  fupport 
of  fire  ,  and,  if  it  has  not  acecfs  from  the  places  moll 
adjacent,  will  not  fail  to  come  from  thole  that  are  more 
remote.  Thus,  in  a  common  furnace,  the  air  enters 
through  the  alli-hole  •,  but  if  this  is  clofed  up,  and  a 
hole  made  in  the  fide  of  the  furnace,  the  air  will  rulli 
in  with  great  violence  through  that  hole.  If  a  tube  of 
any  length  whatever  be  inferted  in  this  hole,  the  air 
will  rulli  through  the  tube  into  the  fire,  and  of  conle- 
quenee  there  will  be  a  continual  circulation  of  air  in 
that  place  where  the  extremity  of  the  tube  is  laid.  Mr 
Sutton’s  contrivance,  then,  as  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  by  Doctor  Mead,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this  :  “  As,  in  every  fliip  of  any  bulk,  there  is 
already  provided  a  copper  or  boiling  place  proportion- 
able  to  the  fi7.e  of  the  veil’d  ;  it  is  propofed  to  clear 
the  bad  air,  by  means  of  the  fire  already  ufed  under  the 
fuid  .coppers  or  boiling  places  for  the  neceflary  ules  ot 
the  fliip. 

“  It  is  well  known,  that  under  every  luch  copper  or 
boiler,  there  are  placed  two  holes,  feparated  by  a  grate  \ 
the  firll  of  which  is  for  the  fire,  and  the  other  for  the 
allies  falling  from  the  fame  ;  and  that  there  is  alfo  a 
flue  from  the  fire  placed  upward,  by  which  the  lmoke 
of  the  fire  is  dil'charged  at  fome  convenient  place  ot  the 
Ihip. 

“  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  the  fire  once  lighted  in 
thefe  fire-places,  is  only  preferved  by  the  conllant 
draught  of  air  through  the  fore-mentioned  two  holes 
and  flue  ;  and  that  if  the  faid  two  holes  are  clofely 
Hopped  up,  the  fire,  though  burning  ever  fo  brilkly  be¬ 
fore,  is  immediately  put  out. 

“  But  if,  after  fhutting  up  the  above  mentioned  holes, 
another  hole  be  opened,  communicating  with  any 
other  room  or  airy  place,  and  with  the  fire ;  it  is  clear 
the  laid  fire  mull  again  be  railed  and  burn  as  before, 
there  being  a  light  draught  of  air  through  the  lame  as 
there  was  before  the  Hopping  up  of  the  firll  holes  j 


this  cafe  differing  only  from  the  former  in  this,  that  Air-Pipes. 

the  air  feeding  the  fire  will  now  be  l'upplied  from  ano-  ' - v~  ■'  ‘‘ 

ther  place. 

“  It  is  therefore  propofed,  that,  in  order  to  clear  the 
holds  of  ihips  of  the  bad  air  therein  contained,  the  two 
holes  above  mentioned,  the  fire-place  and  afh-place,  be 
both  clofed  up  with  fubfiantial  and  tight  iron  doors  j 
and  that  a  copper  or  leaden  pipe,  of  iufficient  fiz.c,  be 
laid  from  the  hold  into  the  alh-place,  for  the  draught 
of  air  to  come  in  that  way  to  feed  the  fire.  And  thus 
it  feems  plain,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that 
there  will  be,  from  the  hold,  a  confiant  difeharge  of 
the  air  therein  contained  j  and  conl’cquently,  that  that 
air,  fo  dil'charged,  mull  be  as  confiantly  l'upplied  by  refh 
air  down  the  hatches  or  fuch  other  communications  as 
are  opened  into  the  hold  ;  whereby  the  fame  mull  be 
continually  frelhened,  and  its  air  rendered  more  whole- 
fome  and  fit  for  refpiration. 

“  And  if  into  this  principal  pipe  fo  laid  into  the 
hold,  other  pipes  are  let  in,  communicating  rel'pedtively 
either  with  the  well  or  lower  decks  ;  it  mull  follow, 
that  part  of  the  air  conl'umed  in  feeding  the  fire,  mull 
be  refpedlively  drawm  out  of  all  fuch  places  to  which 
the  communication  fliall  be  fo  made.” 

This  account  is  fo  plain,  that  no  doubt  can  remain 
concerning  the  efficacy  of  .the  contrivance  :  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that,  by  means  of  pipes  of  this  kind,  a  conftant 
circulation  of  frelli  air  would  be  occalioncd  through 
thole  places  where  it  would  otherwife  be  mofi  apt  to 
Hagnatc  and  putrefy.  Several  other  contrivances  have 
been  ufed  for  the  fame  purpote )  and  Dr  Hales’s  ven¬ 
tilators,  by  fome  unaccountable  prejudice,  have  been 
reckoned  l’uperior  in  efficacy  and  even  fimplicitv  to  Mr 
Sutton’s  machine,  which  at  its  firffi  invention  met  with 
great  oppolition,  and  even  when  introduced  by  Dr 
Mead,  who  ufed  all  his  intcreft  for  that  purpofe,  was 
fhamefullv  neglected. 

A  machine  capable  of  anfwering  the  fame  purpofe 
was  invented  by  Mr  Delaguliers,  which  he  called  the 
Jhip's  lungs.  It  confilled  of  a  cylindrical  box  fet  up 
on  its  edge,  and  fixed  to  a  'wooden  pedcfial.  From 
the  upper  edge  of  the  box  itlued  a  tquare  trunk,  open 
at  the  •end,  and  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the 
box.  Within  this  box  was  placed  a  cylindrical  wheel 
turning  on  an  axis.  It  was  divided  into  1  2  parts  by 
means  of  partitions  placed  like  the  radii  ol  a  circle. 

Thefe  partitions  did  not  extend  quite  to  the  centre, 
but  left  an  open  fpace  of  about  18  inches  diameter  in 
the  middle  ;  towards  the  circumference,  they  extended 
as  far  as  pollible  without  interfering  with  the  cafe,  fo 
that  the  wheel  might  always  be  allowed  to  turn  freely. 

Things  being  thus  circumHanccd,  it  is  plain,  that  if 
the  wheel  was  turned  towards  that  fide  ot  the  box  on 
which  the  trunk  was,  every  divifion  would  pulh  the 
air  before  it,  and  drive  it  out  through  the  trunk,  at  the 
fame  time  that  frelli  air  would  come  in  through  the  open 
fpace  at  the  centre,  to  lupply  that  which  was  thrown 
out  through  the  trunk.  Bv  turning  the  wheel  fwiftly,  v 

a  llrong  blafi  of  air  would  be  continually  forced  out 
through  the  fquarc  trunk,  on  the  fame  principles  on 
which  a  common  fanner  winnows  com.  11  the  wheel 
is  turned  the  oppolite  way,  a  draught  of  air  may  be 
produced  from  the  trunk  to  the  centre.  If  this  ma¬ 
chine,  then,  is  placed  in  a  room  where  a  circulation  ot 
air  is  wanted,  and  the  trunk  made  to  pals  through  one 
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Air-Pump  the  walls  ;  by  turning  the  wheel  fwiftly  round,  the 
||  air  will  be  forced  with  great  velocity  out  of  that  room, 
Air-Shafts.  at  the  lame  time  that  frefh  air  wTill  enter  through  any 
v~  chinks  by  which  it  can  have  accefs  to  fupply  that  which 
has  been  forced  out. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  circulation  which  is  promoted 
by  this  machine  is  entirely  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
produced  by  Mr  Sutton’s  ;  the  turning  of  the  wheel  in 
Mr  Defaguliers’s  machine  being  equivalent  to  the  rare- 
faftion  of  the  air  by  fire  in  Mr  Sutton’s  :  but  that  the 
latter  is  vaftly  fuperior,  as  acting  of  itfelf,  and  without 
intermiffion,  requires  no  arguments  to  prove.  Mr  Sut¬ 
ton’s  machine  has  yet  another  conveniency,  of  which 
no  other  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe  can  boail } 
namely,  that  it  not  only  draws  out  putrid  air,  but  de- 
ftroys  it  by  caufing  it  pafs  through  fire  5  and  experience 
lias  abundantly  fliown,  that  though  putrid  air  is  thrown 
into  a  great  quantity  of  frelh  air,  it  is  l'o  far  from  loiing 
its  pernicious  properties,  that  it  often  produces  noxious 
difeafes.  We  do  not  fay,  indeed,  that  putrid  air  be¬ 
comes  falutary  by  this  means  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
rendered  lei's  noxious  than  before  ;  though  whether  it 
is  equally  innocent  with  the  fmoke  of  a  lire  fed  in  the 
common  way,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine. 

Befides  this  machine  by  Mr  Defaguliers,  the  venti¬ 
lators  of  Dr  Hales,  already  mentioned,  and  thofe  called 
wind-fails ,  are  likewife  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
The  former  of  which  is  an  improvement  of  the  Hellian 
bellows :  the  other  is  a  contrivance  for  throwing  frefli 
air  into  thofe  places  where  putrid  air  is  apt  to  lodge ; 
but  this  has  the  lall  mentioned  inconvenience  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  others,  as  the 
blaft  of  frefli  air  throws  out  that  which  ivas  rendered 
putrid  by  llagnation,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  contami¬ 
nate  all  around  it. 

AiR-Pump ,  a  machine  by  which  the  air  contained  in 
a  proper  vefl'el  may  be  exhaulled  or  drawn  out.  See 
NEUMATICS. 

Air-Socs,  in  Birds.  See  Comparative  Akato- 

MY. 

AiR-Shafts ,  among  Miners ,  denotes  holes  or  fliafts  let 
down  from  the  open  air  to  meet  the  adits  and  furnilli 
Irefli  air.  The  damps,  deficiency,  and  impurity  of  air 
which  occur,  when  adits  are  wrought  30  or  40  fathoms 
long,  make  it  neceflary  to  let  down  air-fliafts,  in  order 
to  give  the  air  liberty  to  play  through  the  whole  work, 
and  thus  dilcharge  bad  vapours,  and  furnifli  good  air 
lor  refpiration  :  the  expence  of  which  fliafts,  in  regard 
of  their  vail  depths,  hardnefs  of  the  rock,  drawing  of 
water,  &c.  fometimes  equals,  nay  exceeds,  the  ordinary 
charge  of  the  lvhole  audit. 

Sir  Robert  Murray  defcrihes  a  method,  ufed  in  the 
-coal-mines  at  Liege,  of  working  mines  without  air  fliafts. 

W  hen  the  miners  at  Mendip  have  funk  a  groove, 
they  will  not  be  at  the  charge  of  an  air-fliaft  till  they 
come  at  ore ;  and  for  the  fupply  of  air  have  boxes  of 
elm  exactly  clofed,  of  about  lix  inches  in  the  clear,  by 
which  they  carry  it  down  about  twenty  fathoms.  They 
cut  a  trench  at  a  little  diilance  from  the  top  of  the 
groove,  covering  it  with  turf  and  rods  difpofed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  pipe,  which  they  contrive  to  come  in  Tideways 
to  their  groove,  four  feet  from  the  top,  which  carries 
down  the  air  to  a  great  depth.  When  they  come  at 
ore,  and  need  an  air-fliaft,  they  fink  it  four  or  five  fa¬ 
thoms  diftant,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
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breadth,  and  of  the  fame  fafliion  with  the  groove,  to 
draw  ore  as  well  as  air. 

AiR-Threads,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  to 
the  long  filaments,  l'o  frequently  feen  in  autumn  floating 
about  in  the  air. 

Tliefe  threads  are  the  work  of  fpiders,  efpecially  of 
that  fpecies  called  the  long-legged  field  l’pider ;  which 
having  mounted  to  the  fummit  of  a  bulb  or  tree,  darts 
from  its  tail  l'everal  of  thel'e  threads,  till  one  is  produced 
capable  of  fupporting  the  creature  in  the  air  :  on  this  it 
mounts  in  quell  of  prey,  and  frequently  riles  to  a  very 
confiderable  height.  See  Aranea. 

AiR-Trinik,  is  alfo  a  contrivance  by  Dr  Hales,  to 
prevent  the  llagnation  of  putrid  effluvia  in  jails  and 
other  places,  where  a  great  number  of  people  are  crowd¬ 
ed  together  in  a  l'mall  fpace.  It  confilts  only  of  a  long 
fquare  trunk  open  at  both  ends  }  one  of  which  is  inl'erted 
into  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  the  air  of  which  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  kept  pure  j  and  the  other  extends  a  good 
way  beyond  the  roof.  Through  this  trunk  a  conti¬ 
nued  circulation  is  carried  on  :  and  the  real'on  is,  that 
the  putrid  effluvia  which  do  l'o  much  mifehief  when  col¬ 
lected,  being  much  lighter  than  the  pure  atmoiphere, 
aril’e  to  the  top  of  the  room  5  and,  if  they  there  find  a 
vent,  will  continually  go  out  through  it.  Thel'e  effluvia 
arile  in  very  conliderable  quantity,  being  calculated  by 
the  late  Dr  Keil  at  no  lefs  than  39  ounces  from  one  man 
in  24  hours. 

Thefe  trunks  were  firll  made  trial  of  by  Mr  Yeoman, 
over  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  where  they  were  nine 
inches  wide  within  ;  and  over  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
in  Wellminller-hall,  where  they  were  fix  inches  wide. 
They  are  fometimes  made  wider,  and  fometimes  nar¬ 
rower  ;  but  the  wider  they  are,  the  longer  they  ought 
to  be,  more  effectually  to  promote  the  afeent  of  the  va¬ 
pour.  The  reafon  why  vapours  of  this  kind  afeend 
more  fwift  through  a  long  trunk  than  a  fliort  one,  is, 
that  the  preffure  of  fluids  is  always  according  to  their 
different  depth,  without  regard  to  the  diameter  of  their 
bafis,  or  of  the  veffel  which  contains  them  5  and,  upon 
this  principle,  a  gallon  of  water  may  be  made  to  fplit 
a  llrong  calk.  See  Hydrostatics.  When  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  putrid  effluvia  is  long  and  narrow,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  column  of  atmoiphere  prefling  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  trunk,  and  that  which  preffes  on  the 
lower  end,  is  much  greater  than  if  the  column  of  pu¬ 
trid  effluvia  was  fliort  and  wide ;  and  confequently  the 
aicent  is  much  fwifter. — One  pan  of  a  Jingle  pair  of 
fcales,  which  was  two  inches  in  diameter,  being  held 
within  one  of  thefe  trunks  over  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
the  force  of  the  afeending  air  made  it  rife  fo  as  to  re¬ 
quire  four  grains  to  rellore  the  equilibrium,  and  this 
when  there  was  no  perl’on  in  the  houfe  j  but  when  it 
was  full,  no  lefs  than  i  2  grains  were  requifite  to  re¬ 
llore  the  equilibrium  ;  which  clearly  lliows  that  thefe 
trunks  mull  be  of  real  and  very  great  efficacy. 

AiR-VeJJels,  are  fpiral  dufls  in  the  leaves,  &c.  of 
plants  fuppofed  to  be  analogous  to  the  lungs  of  ani¬ 
mals,  in  fupplying  the  different  parts  of  a  plant  with  air. 
See  Botany  Index. 

AIRA,  in  Botany ,  Hair-grass.  See  Botany  Index. 

AIR  AN  I,  in  Church  Hijlory ,  an  obfeure  left  of  A- 
rians  in  the  fourth  century,  who  denied  the  confubllan- 
tiality  of  the  Holy  Gholl  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
They  arc  otherwilc  called  Airanijls  ;  and  are  laid  to 
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AJrani  have  taken  their  name  from  one  Air  os,  who  diftinguifa- 
ed  bimfelf  at  the  head  of  this  party,  in  the  reigns  of 
Alton’  .  Yalentinian  and  Gratian. 

AIRE,  in  Geography,  an  ancient  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Landes,  formerly  Gafcony.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Adour,  on  the  declivity  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  155  leagues  from  Paris.  E.  Long.  5.  26.  N.  Lat. 
43-  47- 

Aire,  a  Ilrong  town  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
county  of  Artois,  now  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais, 
with  a  caftle.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  17 10, 
and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Jt  is  feated  on  the  river  Lis,  22  miles  fouth  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  and  communicates  with  St  Omer’s  by  a  canal 
cut  from  the  river  Aa.  E.  Long.  2.  31.  N.  Lat.  50. 

38-  .  ' 

AIRING,  a  term  peculiarly  ufed  for  the  exercifing 
Iiorfes  in  the  open  air.  It  purifies  the  blood  ;  purges  the 
body  from  grofs  humours  5  and,  as  the  jockies  exprefs 
it,  teaches  the  horfe  how  to  make  the  wind  rake  equally, 
and  keep  time  with  the  other  motions  of  his  body.  It 
alfo  fharpens  the  ftomacb,  and  keeps  the  creature  hun¬ 
gry  ;  which  is  a  thing  of  great  conl'equence,  as  hunters 
and  racers  are  very  apt  to  have  their  ftomacb  fall  off, 
either  from  want  of  exercife,  or  from  the  too  violent 
exercife  which  they  are  often  expofed  to.  If  the  horfe 
be  over  fat,  it  is  bell  to  air  him  before  funrife  and 
after  funfetting  5  and  in  general,  it  is  allowed  by  all, 
that  nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  thofe  creatures  than 
early  and  late  airings.  Some  of  our  modern  manegers, 
however,  difpute  this ;  they  fay,  that  the  cold  of  thefe 
times  is  too  great  for  the  creature  ;  and  that  if,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  he  is  fiibjedt  to  catarrhs,  rheums,  or  the  like 
complaints,  the  dews  and  cold  fogs,  in  thefe  early  and 
late  airings,  will  be  apt  to  increafe  all  thofe  diforders. 
Nature,  we  fee,  alfo  points  out  the  funbeams  as  of 
great  ufe  to  thefe  animals  j  thofe  which  are  kept  hardy, 
and  lie  out  all  night,  always  running  to  thofe  places 
where  the  funlhine  comes,  as  foon  as  it  appears  in  a 
morning.  This  fliould  feem  to  recommend  thofe  airings 
that  are  to  be  made  before  funfet,  and  a  little  time 
after  funrife.  As  to  the  caution,  fo  earneftly  incul¬ 
cated  by  Markham,  of  ufing  thefe  early  and  late  air¬ 
ings  for  fat  horfes,  it  is  found  unneceffary  by  many : 
for  they  fay,  that  the  fame  effect  may  be  produced  by 
airings  at  warmer  times,  provided  only  that  they  are 
made  longer. ;  and  that,  in  general,  it  is  from  long  air¬ 
ings  that  we  are  to  expect  to  bring  a  horfe  to  a  perfect 
wind  and  found  courage. 

AIRS,  in  the  Manege,  are  the  artificial  motions  of 
taught  horfes  ;  as  the  demivolt,  curvet,  capriole,  &c. 

AIR\ ,  or  Aery,  among  Sportjmcn,  a  term  expref¬ 
ling  the  neff  of  a  hawk  or  eagle. 

Airy  Triplieiiy ,  among  Ajirologers,  denotes  the  three 
figns,  Gemini,  Libra,  and  Aquarius. 

AISNE,  a  river  of  France,  which  riles  inChampagne, 
and  runs  weft  by  Soiffons  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  falling 
into  the  river  Oife,  a  little  above  Compiegne. 

It  gives  name  to  one  of  the  five  departments  which 
comprehend  the  ancient  Ifle  of  France,  and  contains 
five  communal  diftri&s. 

A I  rOCZU,  a  conliderable  river  of  Leffer  Afia, 
which  rifes  in  Mount  Taurus,  and  falls  into  the  fouth 
part  of  the  F.uxine  lea. 

AITON,  William,  an  eminent  botanift  and  gar¬ 


dener,  was  born  at  a  village  near  Hamilton  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1731.  Having  been  regularly  trained  to  the  |) 
profeflion  of  a  gardener,  he  came  into  England  in  the  (  ^ius- 
year  1754?  and  loon  obtained  the  notice  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Philip  Miller,  then  fuperintendant  of  the  phy- 
lic-garden  at  Chelfea,  who  engaged  him  as  an  affiftant. 

His  induftry  and  abilities  recommended  him  to  the 
princefs-dowager  of  Wales  as  a  fit  perfon  to  manage 
the  botanical  garden  at  Kew.  In  1759,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  office,  in  which  he  continued  during 
life,  and  which  was  the  fource  of  his  fame  and  fortune. 

The  garden  at  Kew,  under  the  aul'pices  of  his  prefent 
Majefty,  was  deftined  to  be  the  grand  repofitory  of  all 
the  vegetable  riches  which  could  be  accumulated,  by 
regal  munificence,  from  refearches  through  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe.  Thefe  trealures  were  fortunately 
committed  to  the  hands  of  Mr  Aiton,  whole  care  and 
Ikill  in  their  cultivation,  and  intelligence  in  their  ar¬ 
rangement,  acquired  him  high  reputation  among  the 
lovers  of  the  l’cience,  and  the  particular  efteem  of  his 
royal  patrons.  Under  his  luperintendence,  many  im¬ 
provements  took  place  in  the  plan  and  edifices  of  Kew- 
gardens,  which  rendered  them  the  principal  feene  of 
botanical  culture  in  the  kingdom.  In  1783,  his  merit 
was  properly  rewarded  with  the  lucrative  office  of  ma¬ 
naging  the  pleafure  and  kitchen-gardens  of  Kew,  which 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  with  the  botanical  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1789,  he  publiffied  his  Hortus  Kewenjis ; 
or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  in  three  vols.  8vo.  with  13 
plates }  a  work  which  had  been  the  labour  of  many 
years.  The  number  of  l'pecies  contained  in  this  work 
amounted  to  between  five  and  fix  thoufand,  many  of 
which  had  not  before  been  deferibed.  A  new  and  cu¬ 
rious  article  in  it  relates  to  the  firft  introduction  of  par¬ 
ticular  exotics  into  the  Englifli  gardens.  The  fyftem 
of  arrangement  adopted  is  the  Linnaean,  with  improve¬ 
ments,  which  the  advanced  Hate  of  botanical  fcience 
required.  Mr  Aiton  with  candour  and  modefty  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  affiftancc  he  received  in  this  work 
from  the  two  eminent  Swediffi  naturalifts,  Dr  Solander 
and  Mr  Jonas  Dryander.  Indeed  his  character  was 
fuch  as  fecured  him  the  fner.dffiip  and  good  offices  of 
the  moft  diftinguilhed  names  in  fcience  of  his  time. 

He  was  for  many  years  peculiarly  honoured  by  the  no¬ 
tice  of  Sir  Jolepli  Banks,  the  prefident  of  the  Roval 
Society.  The  Hortus  Kewenjis  was  received  with  avi¬ 
dity  by  the  botanic  world,  and  a  large  impreilion  was 
foon  difpofed  of. 

Notwithftanding  the  Angular  aftivity  and  temperance 
of  Mr  Aiton,  he  fell  into  that  incurable  malady,  a 
fch  irrous  liver,  of  which  he  died  in  1793,  in  his  62d 
year.  His  eldeft  fon,  devoted  to  the  fame  purfuits, 
was,  by  the  king’s  own  nomination,  appointed  to  all  his 
father’s  employments.  Mr  Alton’s  private  character 
was  highly  eftimable  for  mildnefs,  benevolence,  piety, 
and  every  domeftic  and  (ocial  virtue.  He  was  interred 
in  the  churchyard  of  Kew,  amidft  a  moft  refpe£table 
concourfe  of  friends.  (  Gen.  Biog.) 

AITONIA,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

AJUGA,  Bugle,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

AIUS  LOCUT1US,  the  name  of  a  deity  to  whom  the 
Romans  created  an  altar.  The  words  arc  Latin,  and 
fignify  “  a  fpeaking  voice.”  The  following  accident 
gave  occafion  to  the  Romans  creating  an  altar  to 
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Aius  Locutius.  One  M.  Seditlus,  a  plebeian,  ac¬ 
quainted  the  tribunes,  that,  in  walking  the  Hreets  by 
night,  be  bad  beard  a  voice  over  the  temple  of  \  efta, 

J  giving  the  Romans  notice  that  the  Gauls  were  coming 
againft  them.  The  intimation  was,  however,  ne¬ 
glected  ;  but  after  the  truth  was  confirmed  by  the 
event,  Camillas  acknowledged  this  voice  to  be  a  new 
deity,  and  ereCted  an  altar  to  it  under  the  name  01 
Aius  Locutius. 

AJUTAGE,  or  Adjutage,  a  kind  of  tube  fitted 
to  the  mouth  of  the  vefi’el  through  which  the  water  of 
a  fountain  is  to  be  played.  To  the  different  form  and 
ftructure  of  adjutages  is  owing  the  great  variety  of 
fountains. 

AIX,  a  fmall  but  ancient  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Savov,  with  the  title  of  a  marquifate.  It  is  feated  on 
the  lake  Bourget,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  between 
Chamberry,  -Annecy,  and  Rumilly.  There  is  here  a 
triumphal  arch  of  the  ancient  Romans,  but  it  is  almoft 
entirely  ruined.  The  mineral  waters  bring  a  great 
number  of  ftrangers  to  this  place.  The  place  was 
originally  called  Aqitce  Gratiauce ,  from  the  hot  baths 
built  there  by  the  emperor  Gralian.  E.  Long.  5.  48. 
N.  Lat.  45.  40. 

Aix,  in  Geography ,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  formerly 
Provence,  in  France.  This  city  lias  an  air  ot  filence 
and  gloom  commonly  charadteriilic  of  places  deftitute 
of  commerce  or  induftry.  It  is,  however,  well  built  j 
and  moll  like  PaTis  of  any  place  in  the  kingdom,  as 
well  for  tbe  largenefs  of  the  buildings  as  in  reipect  of 
the  politenefs  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  embelli filed 
with  abundance  of  fine  fountains,  and  feveral  beautiful 
fquares.  The  Preachers  fquare  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  \ 
it  is  about  160  yards  in  length,  and  is  furrounded  with 
trees,  and  houfes  built  with  Hone  three  flories  high. 
The  town-hall  is  at  one  end  of  the  city,  and  is  diilri- 
buted  into  feveral  fine  apartments  :  the  two  lowell  are 
taken  up  by  the  board  of  accounts,  and  by  the  lene- 
fchal  ;  that  above  is  defigned  for  the  feflions  of  par¬ 
liament.  The  hall  of  audience  is  adorned  with  the 
pictures  of  the  kings  of  France  on  horleback.  The 
hotel  of  the  city  is  a  handfome  building,  but  hid  by 
the  houfes  of  the  narrow  Hreet  in  which  it  is  placed. 
The  cathedral  church  is  a  Gothic  Hrudture,  witli  tombs 
of  feveral  earls  of  Provence,  and  fome  good  pictures  by 
French  mailers.  The  Corfe,  or  Orbitelle,  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  walk,  above  300  yards  long,  formed  by  a  triple 
avenue  of  elms,  and  two  rows  of  regular  and  llately 
houfes.  The  church  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  is  a 
handfome  building  ;  and  not  far  from  thence  is  the 
chapel  of  the  blue  penitents,  which  is  full  of  paintings. 
The  convent  of  preachers  is  very  fine  j  in  their  church 
is  a  filver  llatue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  almoll  as  big  as 
the  life.  There  are  other  churches  and  buildings  which 
contain  a  great  number  of  rarities.  The  baths  with¬ 
out  the  city,  which  were  difeovered  not  long  fince, 
have  good  buildings,  raifed  at  a  vail  expence,  for  the 
accommodation  of  thole  who  drink  the  waters.  Al¬ 
though  Aix  was  the  firil  Roman  fettlcment  in  Gaul,  it 
is  not  remarkable  for  ancient  remains.  The  warm 
l'prings,  from  which  it  is  now  known  and  frequented,  in¬ 
duced  Sextus  Calvinus  to  found  a  colony  here,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Aquce  Sexlice.  They  were  fup- 
pofed  to  pofiefs  particular  virtues  in  cafes  of  debility  j 
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and  feveral  altars  have  been  dug  up  iacred  to  Priapus, 
the  inl'criptions  on  which  indicate  their  gratitude  to 
that  deity  for  his  luppofed  luccour  and  afliitance.  E.  ^ 
Long.  5.  32.  N.  Lat.  43.  32. 

Aix,  a  fmall  town  on  the  coall  of  France,  between 
the  ifle  of  Oleron  and  the  continent.  It  is  12  miles 
north-well  of  Rochfort,  and  1 1  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Ro¬ 
chelle.  W.  Long.  1.  4.  N..  Lat.  46.  5. 

Aix-la-chafelle,  a  fine  city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia  and  duchy  of  J uiiers,  and  capital 
of  the  department  of  Roer. 

All  authors  are  agreed  about  its  antiquity,  it  being 
mentioned  in  Caefar’s  Commentaries  and  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus.  The  Romans  had  colonies  apd  fortrefles 
there,  when  they  were  at  war  with  tbe  Germans  ;  but 
the  mineral  waters  and  the  hot  bath  fo  increafed  its 
fame,  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  it  was  advanced  to  the 
privileges  of  a  city,  by  the  name  of  Aquaegranii,  that 
is,  the  waters  of  Granius  ;  that  which  it  has  now,  of 
A iv-la-C/iapelk,  was  given  it  by  the  French,  to  diltin- 
guilli  it  from  the  other  Aix.  It  is  fo  called,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  chapel  built  in  honour  of  the  Holy- Virgin 
by  Charlemagne  5  who  having  repaired,  beautified,  and 
enlarged  the  citv,  which  was  deltroyed  by  the  Huns 
in  the  reign  of  Attila  in  451,  made  it  the  ulual  place 
of  his  refidcnce.  The  town  is  feated  in  a  valley  fur- 
rounded  with  mountains  and  woods,  and  yet  the  air  is 
very  wholefome.  It  may  be  divided  into  the  inward 
and  outward  city.  The  inward  is  encompalled  with  a 
wall  about  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  circumference, 
having  ten  gates  ;  and  the  outward  wall,  in  which 
there  are  eleven  gates,  is  about  a  league  and  a  halt  in 
circumference.  There  are  rivulets  which  run  through 
the  town  and  keep  it  very  clean,  turning  feveral 
mills  j  befides  20  public  fountains,  and  many  private 
ones.  They  have  Hone  quarries  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  which  furniih  the  inhabitants  with  proper  ma¬ 
terials  for  their  magnificent  buildings,  of  which  the 
fladt-houfe  and  the  cathedral  are  the  chief.  There 
are  likewil’e  30  parochial  or  collegiate  churches.  The 
market-place  is  very  fpacious,  and  the  houfes  round  it 
arc  {lately.  In  the  middle,  before  the  lladt-houfe,  is 
a  fountain  ot  blue  llones,  which  throws  out  water, 
from  fix  pipes,  into  a  marble  bafon  placed  beneath,  30 
feet  in  circumference.  On  the  top  ot  this  fountain  is 
placed  the  Hatue  of  Charlemagne,  of  gilt  brat's,  hold¬ 
ing  a  feeptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  globe  in  his  left. 
The  lladt-houfe  is  adorned  with  the  llatucs  ot  all  the 
emperors  fince  Charlemagne.  11ns  fabric  has  three 
Hories,  the  upper  of  which  is  one  entire  room  of  160 
feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  In  this  the  new- 
elected  emperor  formerly  entertained  all  the 'electors  ot 
the  empire. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  is  a  free  imperial  city,  and  changes 
its  magittracy  every  year  on  the  eve  of  St  John  Bap- 
tifl.  The  mayor  is  in  the  nomination  of  the  ele£tor 
palatine,  in  the  quality  of  the  duke  ot  Juliers,  as  pro¬ 
testor  of  the  city.  This  place  is  famous  for  feveral  coun¬ 
cils  and  treaties  of  peace  concluded  here  j  particularly 
thofe  between  France  and  Spain  in  1668,  and  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  1748. 

The  hot  fulphureous  waters  for  which  this  place  has 
fo  long  been  celebrated,  arife  from  feveral  fources, 
which  fupply  eight  baths  conftrudtcd  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  town,  Thefe  waters  near  the  fources  arc  clear 
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Ak-la-  and  pellucid  :  and  have  a  ftrong  fulphureous  fmell,  re- 

Chapclle.  fembling  the  wa filings  of  a  foul  gun;  but  they  lofe 

v  this  fmell  by  expofure  to  air.  Their  tulle  is  l’aline, 

bitter,  and  urinous.  They  do  not  contain  iron.  They 
are  alio  neutral  near  the  fountain,  but  afterwards  are 
manifeflly  and  pretty  ftrongly  alkaline,  infomuch  that 
clothes  are  walked  with  them  without  foap.  On  the 
Vaults  above  the  fprings  and  aquedufts  of  thefe  waters 
is  found,  every  year,  when  they  are  opened,  a  quantity 
of  fine  white-coloured  flowers  of  fulphur,  which  has 
been  fublimed  from  the  waters; 

The  heat  of  the  water  of  the  hottefl.  fpring,  by  Dr 
Lucas’s  account,  raifes  the  quickfilver  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  to  136° — by  Monf.  Monet’s  account,  to 
146° — and  the  heat  of  the  fountain,  where  they  com¬ 
monly  drink,  by  Dr  Lucas’s  account,  to  1 1 2°. 

Dr  Simmons  has  given  the  following  account  of  their 
feveral  temperatures,  as  repeatedly  obferved  by  himfclf 
with  a  thermometer  conftru&ed  by  Nairne. 

The  fpring  which  fupplies  the  Emperor’s  Bath 
(Bain  de  I'Empereur),  the  New  Bath  (Bain 
JSfeuJ),  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary’s  Bath 
(Bain  de  la  Beine  de  Hongrie ),  12*1° 

St  Quirin’s  Bath  (Bain  de  St  Quirin),  112° 

The  Rofe  Bath  (Bain  de  la  Rofe ),  and  the  Poor’s 
Bath  ( Bain  des  Pauvres both  of  which  are 
fupplied  by  the  fame  fpring,  1 1 2° 

Charles’s  Bath  (Bain  de  Charles ),  and  St  Cor¬ 
neille’s  Bath  ( Bain  de  St  Corneille ),  II2° 

The  fpring  ufed  for  drinking  is  in  the  High  Street, 
oppofite  to  Charles’s  Bath  ;  the  heat  of  it  at 
the  pump  is  106° 

Dr  Lucas  evaporated  the  water  of  the  hotteft  fpring 
(of  the  Emperor’s  Bath),  and  obtained  268  grains  of 
folid  matter  from  a  gallon,  compofed  of  15  grains  of 
calcareous  earth,  10  grains  of  felenites,  and  243  grains 
ol  a  ialine  matter  made  of  natron  and  fea-falt.  Thev 
are  at  fu  ll  naufeous  and  harlli,  but  by  habit  become  fa¬ 
miliar  and  agreeable.  At  firll  drinking  alio  they  ge¬ 
nerally  afleft  the  head.  Their  general  operation  is  by 
itool  and  urine,  without  griping  or  diminution  of 
ilrength  ;  and  they  all’o  promote  perforation. 

The  quantity  to  be  drank  as  an  alterative  is  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  conllitution  and  other  circum- 
itanccs  of  the  patient.  In  general,  it  is  bell  to  begin 
with  a  quarter  or  half  a  pint  in  the  morning,  and  in- 
creal’e  the  dole  afterwards  to  a  pint,  as  may  be  found 
convenient.  The  water  is  bell  drank  at  the  fountain. 
M  hen  it  is  required  to  purge,  it  fliould  be  drank  in 
large  and  often  repeated  draughts. 

In  regard  to  bathing,  this  all'o  mull  be  determined 
by  the  age,  fex,  Ilrength,  &c.  of  the  patient,  and  by 
the  leafon.  The  degree  of  heat  of  the  bath  fliould  like- 
wile  be  confidered.  The  tepid  ones  arc  in  general  the 
bell,  though  there  are  fome  cafes  in  which  the  hotter 
ones  are  mod  proper.  But,  even  in  thefe,  it  is  beft  to 
begin  with  the  temperate  baths,  and  increafe  the  heat 
gradually. 

I  hefe  waters  are  efficacious  in  dileafrs  proceeding 
From  indigcllion  and  from  foulnefs  of  the  llomacli  and 
bowels  ;  in  rheumatifms  ;  in  the  feurvv,  fcrophula,  and 
difeafes  of  the  (kin  ;  in  hylleric  and  hypochondriacal 
dilorders  ;  in  nervous  complaints  and  melancholy;  in  the 
flone  and  gravel;  in  paralytic  complaints  ;  in  thofc  evils 
which  follow  an  injudicious  ufc  of  mercury  ;  and  in 
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many  other  cafes.  They  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
given  in  hetflic  cafes  where  there  is  heat  and  fever,  in 
putrid  dilorders,  or  where  the  blood  is  diffolved  or  the 
conllitution  much  broken  down. 

The  time  of  drinking,  in  the  firll  feafon,  is  from  the 
beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June ;  and,  in  the 
latter  feafon,  from  the  middle  of  Auguil  to  the  latter 
cud  of  September. 

There  are  galleries  or  piazzas  under  which  the  com¬ 
pany  walk  during  the  time  of  drinking,  in  order  to 
promote  the  operation  of  the  waters.  The  Poor’s  Bath 
is  free  for  every  body,  and  is  frequented  by  crowds  of 
poor  people.  < 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  add,  that  there  are  all 
kinds  of  amufements  common  to  other  places  of  public 
refort ;  but  the  fliarpers  appear  more  fplendid  here  than 
elfewhere,  afluming  titles,  with  an  equipage  fuitable  to 
them.  This  qity  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1792. 
They  loll  it  in  the  year  following,  but  retook  it  in  1794. 
Ai\-la-C'hapelle  is  21  miles  from  Spa,  36  from  Liege, 
and  30  from  Cologne,  E.  Long.  5.  48.  N.  Lat.  51. 
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AIZOON,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

AKENSIDE,  Mark,  a  phyfician,  who  publilhed 
in  Latin  “  A  Treatife  upon  the  Dvfentery,”  in  1764, 
and  a  few  pieces  in  the  firll  volume  of  the  “  Medical 
Tranladtions”  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  printed  in 
1768;  but  far  better  known,  and  to  be  dillinguiflied 
chiefly  hereafter,  as  a  poet.  He  was  born  at  Newcalllc- 
upon-Tyne,  November  9.  1721  ;  and  after  being  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  grammar-fehool  in  Newcaltle,  was  lent  to 
the  univerfities  of  Edinburgh  and  Leyden  ;  at  which 
lall  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  phyfic.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  admitted  by  mandamus  to  the  fame  degree  at 
Cambridge  ;  elefted  a  fellow'  of  the  college  of  phyfi¬ 
cians,  and  one  of  the  phyficians  at  St  Thomas’s  Ho- 
fpital;  and,  upon  the  ellablilhment  of  the  queen’s  Iioufe- 
hold,  appointed  one  of  the  phyficians  to  her  majelly. 

That  Dr  Akenlidewas  able  to  acquire  no  other  kind 
of  celebrity  than  that  of  a  fcholar  and  a  poet,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  following  particulars  in  his  life 

and  conduct,  related  by  Sir  John  Hawkins _ Mr  Dyfon 

and  he  were  fellow-lludents,  the  one  of  law  and  the: 
other  of  phyfic,  at  Leyden  ;  where,  being  of  conge¬ 
nial  tempers,  a  friendfliip  commenced  between  them 
that  lalled  through  their  lives.  They  left  the  univer- 
fify  at  the  fame  time,  and  both  fettled  at  London  :  Mr 
Dyfon  took  to  the  bar,  and  being  pofiefl’ed  of  a  liand- 
fome  fortune,  fupported  bis  friend  while  he  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  make  himfelf  known  as  a  phyfician  ;  but  in 
a  fliort  time,  having  purchaled  of  Mr  Hardinge  his 
place  of  clerk  of  the  lioufe  of  commons,  he  quitted 
Wellminller-hall  ;  and  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing 
Akenfide  to  acquaintance  in  an  opulent  neighbourhood 
near  the  town,  bought  a  lioufe  at  North-End,  Ilamp- 
flead ;  where  they  dwelt  together  during  the  fummer 
feafon,  frequenting  the  long-room,  and  all  clubs  and  af- 
.  femblics  of  the  inhabitants. 

At  thefe  meetings,  which,  as  they  were  not  felcifl, 
mull  be  fuppofed  to  have  confillcd  of  fuch  j-.-rlons  as 
ufually  meet  for  the  purpole  of  goffiping,  men  of 
wealth,  but  of  ordinary  endowments,  and  able  to  talk 
ot  little  elfe  than  news  and  the  occurrences  of  the  dav, 
Akenfide  was  for  difplaying  thole  talents  which  had 
acquired  him  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  other  com- 
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panics  :  but  here  they  were  of  little  ufe  to  him  j  on  the 
contrary,  they  tended  to  engage  him  in  difputes  that 
betrayed  him  into  a  contempt  of  thofe  that  differed  m 
opinion  from  him.  It  was  found  out  that  he  was  a  man 
of  low  birth,  and  a  dependant  on  Mr  Dvfon  ;  circunr- 
ftances  that  furniihed  thofe  whom  he  oflcnded  with  a 
ground  of  reproach,  which  reduced  him  to  the  neceihty 
of  aflerting  in  terms  that  he  was  a  gentleman. 

Little  could  be  done  at  Hampftead  after  matters  had 
proceeded  to  this  extremity :  Mr  Dyfon  parted  with 
his  villa  at  North-End,  and  fettled  his  friend  in  a  fmall 
houfe  in  Bloomibury-fquare  •,  afligniug  for  Ins  iupport 
fuch  a  part  of  his  income  as  enabled  him  to  keep  a 
chariot.— In  this  new  fituation  Akenfide  ufed  every 
endeavour  to  become  popular,  but  defeated  them  all 
by  the  high  opinion  he  everywhere  manifefted  of  him¬ 
felf,  and  the  little  condefcenfion  he  ffiowed  to  men  of 
inferior  endowments  }  by  his  love  ot  political  conti  o- 
verfy,  his  authoritative  cenfure  of  the  public  councils, 
and  his  peculiar  notions  refpecling  government.  In  the 
winter-evenings  he  frequented  lom’s  coftee-houfe  in 
Devereux-court,  then  the  refort  of  lome  of  the  moil 
eminent  men  for  learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  time  ; 
with  fome  of  whom  he  was  involved  in  dilputes  and  al¬ 
tercations,  chiefly  on  fubjeds  of  literature  and  politics, 
which  fixed  on  his  character  the  ftamp  ol  haughtinels 
and  felf-conceit.  Hence  many,  who  admired  him  for 
his  genius  and  parts,  were  lhy  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  value  of  that  precept  which  exhorts  us  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a\oid 
creating  enemies,  can  only  be  eftimated  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion  on  thofe  many  amiable  qualities  againlt  which  the 
negleCt  of  it  will  preponderate.  Akenfide  was  a  man 
of  religion  and  Uriel  virtue  ;  a  philofopher,  a  fcholar, 
and  a  fine  poet.  His  converfation  was  of  the  molt  de¬ 
lightful  kind  •,  learned,  inltructive,  and,  without  any 
affectation  of  wit,  cheerful  and  entertaining. 

Dr  Akenfide  died  of  a  putrid  fever,  June  23.  1 77c  i 
and  is  buried  in  the  panlli-chureh  ot  St  James  s  Melt- 
minfter. 

His  poems,  publiflied  foon  after  his  death  in  4to  and 
8vo,  con  fill  of  “■  The  Pleafures  ol  Imagination,  two 
books  of  “  Odes,”  a  “  Hymn  to  the  Naiads,”  and 
fome  “  Infcriptions.”  “  The  Pleafures  ot  Imagina¬ 
tion,”  his  capital  work,  was  firft.  publifhed  in  17441 
and  a  veryr  extraordinary  production  it  was  from  a  man 
who  had  not  reached  his  23d  year.  He  was  afterwards 
fenfible,  however,  that  it  wanted  revifion  and  correc¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  went  on  revifing  and  correcting  it  for 
feveral  years  $  but  finding  this  talk  to  grow  upon  his 
hands,  and  defpairing  ot  ever  executing  it  to  his  own 
fatisfaCtion,  he  abandoned  the  purpofe  ot  correcting, 
and  refolved  to  write  the  poem  over  anew  upon  a  fiome- 
what  different  and  enlarged  plan.  He  finitlied  two 
books  of  his  new  poem,  a  tew  copies  ot  which  were 
printed  for  the  ufe  of  the  author  and  certain  friends  •, 
of  the  firft  book  in  1 7 57»  *-^e  fecontl  *n  I7^5-  He 
finifhed  alfo  a  good  part  of  a  third  book,  and  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  fourth  j  but  his  moll  munificent  and  ex¬ 
cellent  friend,  conceiving  all  that  is  executed  of  the 
new  work  too  inconfiderable  to  fupply  the  place,  and 
fuperfede  the  republication,  ot  the  original  poem,  and 
yet  too  valuable  to  be  withheld  from  the  public,  hath 
caufed  them  both  to  be  inferted  in  the  collection  of  his 
poems . 


ALA 

AKIBA,  a  famous  rabbin,  flouriihed  a  little  after 
the  deitruCtion  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus.  He  kept  the 
flocks  of  a  rich  citizen  of  Jerufalem  till  the  40th  year  L 
of  his  age,  and  then  devoted  himfelf  to  fludy  in  the 
academies  for  24  years  •,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
greateil  matters  in  Ifraek  According  to  the  Jewith 
accounts,  he  had  24,000  fcholars.  He  declared  for 
the  impottor  Barcochebas,  whom  he  owned  for  the 
Mefiiah and  not  only  anointed  him  king,  but  took 
upon  himfelf  the  office  of  his  matter  of  the  horfe.  The 
troops  which  the  emperor  Hadrian  fent  againft  the- 
Jews,  who  under  the  conduct  of  this  falfe  Meffiah  had 
committed  horrid  mafl'acres,  exterminated  this  faCtion, 
Akiba  was  taken,  and  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty. 
He  lived  1 20  years  }  and  was  buried  with  his  wife  in 
a  cave  upon  a  mountain  not  far  from  Tiberias,  and 
his  24,000  fcholars  were  buried  round  about  him  upon 
the  fame  mountain.  It  is  imagined  he  invented  a  fiup- 
pofititious  work  under  the  name  of  the  patriarch  A- 
braham. 

AKJSSAT,  the  ancient  Thyatira,  a  city  of  Natolia, 
in  Afia,  lituated  in  a  plain  18  miles  broad,  which  pro¬ 
duces  plenty  of  cotton  and  grain.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  reckoned  to  be  about  5000,  are  faid  to  be  all 
Mahometans.  The  houfes  are  built  of  nothing  but 
earth  or  turf  dried  in  the  fun,  and  are  very  low  and  ill 
contrived  y  but  there  are  fix  or  feven  mol'ques,  which 
arc  all  of  marble.  There  are  remarkable  infcriptions 
on  marble  in  feveral  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  part 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Thyatira.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Hermus,  50  miles  from  Pergamos.  E.  Long. 
28.  30.  N.  Lat.  38.  50. 

AKOND,  an  officer  of  juftice  in  Perfia,  who  takes 
cognizance  of  the  caufes  of  orphans  and  widows  j  of 
contracts,  and  other  civil  concerns.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  fchool  of  law,  and  gives  le&ures  to  all  the  fubaltern 
officers  :  he  has  his  deputies  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
kingdom,  who,  with  the  fecond  fadra,  make  all  con¬ 
tracts. 

AL,  an  Arabic  particle  prefixed  to  words,  and  fig- 
nifying  much  the  fame  with  the  Englifh  particle  the  : 
Thus  they  fay,  alkermes,  alkoran,  &c.  i.  e.  the  ker- 
mes,  the  koian,  &c. 

At.,  or  Ai.d,  a  Saxon  term  frequently  prefixed  to 
the  names  of  places,  denoting  their  antiquity  \  as  Aid- 
borough,  Aldgate,  &c. 

ALA,  a  Latin  term,  properly  fignifying  a  wing  ; 
from  a  refemblance  to  which  feveral  other  things  are 
called  by  the  fame  name  :  Thus, 

Ala,  is  a  term  ufed  by  botanilts  for  the  hollow  of  a 
ftalk,  which  either  the  leaf,  or  the  pedicle  of  the  leaf, 
makes  with  it  •,  or  it  is  that  hollow  turning,  or  finus, 
placed  between  the  ltalk  or  branch  of  a  plant  and  the 
leaf,  whence  a  new  offspring  ufually  iflues.  Sometimes 
it  is  ufed  for  thofe  parts  of  leaves  otherwife  called  lobes, 
or  wings. 

ALAE  (the  plural  number)  is  ufed  to  fignify  thofe 
petals  or  leaves  of  papilionaceous  flowers,  placed  be¬ 
tween  thofe  others  which  are  called  the  vexillum  and 
cari/ui,  and  which  make  the  top  and  bottom  ot  the 
flowers.  Inltances  of  flowers  of  this  llruCture  are  feen 
in  thofe  of  peafe  and  beans,  in  which  the  top  leaf  or 
petal  is  the  vexillum,  the  bottom  the  carina,  and  the 
fide  ones  the  aloe. 

Ala:  is  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  extremely  flender  and 
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membranaceous  parts  of  fome  feeds,  which  appear  as 
wings  placed  on  them ;  it  likewife  fignifies  thofe  mem- 
Alabafter.  branaceous  expanlions  running  along  the  items  of  fome 
v  plants,  wliich  are  therefore  called  a  la  ted fta/ks. 

Alze,  in  Anatomy ,  a  term  applied  to  the  lobes  of 
the  liver,  the  cartilages  of  the  noftrils,  &c. 

Al/e,  in  the  Roman  Art  of  War ,  were  the  two  wings 
or  extreme  parts  of  the  army  drawn  up  in  order  of  bat¬ 
tle. 

ALABA,  one  of  the  three  fmalleft  diftricts  of  Bifcay 
in  Spain,  but  pretty  fertile  in  rye,  barlev,  and  fruits. 
There  are  in  it  very  good  mines  of  iron,  and  it  had  for¬ 
merly  the  title  of  a  kingdom. 

ALABANDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
Caria,  near  the  Meander,  fituated  beneath  eminences  re- 
iembling  affes  with  pack-faddles,  which  gave  rife  to  the 
jeft  ;  and  between  Amvzo  to  the  weft  and  Stratonice  to 
the  eaft.  Under  the  Romans  they  enjoyed  alliz.es,  or  a 
convention  of  jurifdicliou,  b\  Pliny  reckoned  the  fourth 
in  order  ;  hence  the  proverb  in  Stephanus,  exprelling 
their  happinefs.  It  was  built  by  Alabandus,  whom 
therefore  they  deemed  a  god.  The  people  were  called 
Alabandi,  Alabandenfes ,  (Cicero  ;)  and  Alabandeis , 
alter  the  Greek  manner,  in  coins  of  Auguftus  and 
Claudius  ;  they  were  alfo  called  Alabandcni  (Livy). 

ALABARCHA,  in  Antiquity ,  a  kind  of  magiftrate 
among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  whom  the  emperors  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  elect,  for  the  l'liperintendency  of  their 
policy,  and  to  decide  differences  and  dil'putes  which 
arofe  among  them. 

ALABASTER,  W  illiam,  an  Englifh  divine,  was 
born  at  Hadley  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  He  was  one 
of  the  doctors  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  •,  and 
he  attended  the  earl  of  Effex  as  his  chaplain  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Cadiz  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
is  faid,  that  his  lirft  refolutions  of  changing  his  religion 
were  occafioned  by  his  teeing  the  pomp  of  the  churches 
of  the  Roman  communion,  and  the  rel'pect  with  which 
the  priefts  leemed  to  be  treated  amongft  them  \  and 
appearing  thus  to  waver  in  his  mind,  he  loon  found 
perfons  who  took  advantage  of  this  difpofition  of  his, 
and  of  the  complaints  which  he  made  of  not  being  ad¬ 
vanced  according  to  his  deferts  in  England,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  he  did  not  fcruple  to  go  over  to  the  Po- 
pifli  religion,  as  foon  as  he  found  that  there  was  no 
ground  to  hope  for  greater  encouragement  in  his  own 
country.  However  that  matter  be,  he  joined  himfelf 
to  the  Romilh  communion,  but  was  difappointed  in 
his  expectations.  He  was  foon  difpleafed  at  this ;  and 
he  could  not  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  difeipline  of  that 
church,  which  made  no  confideration  of  the  degrees 
which  he  had  taken  before.  It  is  probable  too  that 
lie  could  not  approve  of  the  worfhip  of  creatures,  which 
Proteftants  are  ufed  to  look  upon  with  horror.  Upon 
this  he  returned  to  England  in  order  to  refume  his 
tormcr  religion.  He  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  ot  St  Paul,  and  after  that  the  re6lory  of  Iherfield 
in  Ilertfordlhire.  He  was  well  Ikilled  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  but  he  gave  a  wrong  turn  to  his  genius  by 
ftud  ving  the  Cabala,  with  which  lie  was  ftrangely  in¬ 
fatuated.  He  gave  a  proof  of  this  in  a  fermon  which 
he  preached  upon  taking  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  lie  took  for  his  text  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  firft  book  of  Chronicles,  “  Adam,  Seth, 

I  jios  j”  and  having  touched  upon  the  literal  fenfe,  he 
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turned  immediately  to  the  myllical,  afferting,  that  Alabafte 
Adam  fignified  misfortune  and  mifery,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

His  veries  were  greatly  efteemed.  He  wrote  a  Latin  Aladulia. 
tragedy  intitled  Ro.rana  ;  which,  when  it  was  acted  in  v  “ 
a  college  at  Cambridge,  was  attended  with  a  very  re¬ 
markable  accident.  There  wras  a  lady  who  was  fo  ter¬ 
rified  at  the  laft  wrord  of  the  tragedy,  Sequar,  S'equar, 
which  w’as  pronounced  with  a  very  Blocking  tone,  that 
file  loft  her  fenfes  all  her  lifetime  after.  He  died  in 
the  year  1640.  His  Apparatus  in  Revelationem  Jefu 
Chrifti  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1607.  His  Spira- 
culum  tubarum,  Jeu  fons  Spiritualium  Expojitionum 
ex  cequivocis  P entaglotti Jignificationibus,  and  his  Eccc 
Sponfus  venit,  feu  tuba  pulchritudinis,  hoc  eft  demon- 
ftratio  quod  non  fit  illicitum  nee  impqjftbile  computare 
durationem  mundi  et  tetnpus  fecundi  adventus  Chrifti , 
were  printed  at  London.  From  thefe  titles  we  may 
judge  what  were  the  tafte  and  genius  of  the  author. 

Alabaster,  in  Natural  Hiftoi'y,  a  mineral  fubftance 
whofe  bafe  is  calcareous  earth.  It  differs  from  marble 
in  being  combined,  not  w  ith  the  carbonic,  but  with  the 
fulphuric  acid.  See  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy 
Index. 

Alabaster,  in  Antiquity,  a  term  ufed  for  a  vafe 
wherein  odoriferous  liquors  were  anciently  put.  The 
reafon  of  the  denomination  is,  that  veffels  for  this  pur- 
pofe  were  frequently  made  of  the  alabafter  ftone,  which 
Pliny  and  other  ancients  reprefent  as  peculiarly  pro¬ 
per  for  this  purpofe.  Several  critics  will  have  the  box 
mentioned  in  the  Gofpels  as  made  of  alabafter  to  have 
been  of  glals  :  And  though  the  texts  fay  that  the  wo¬ 
man  broke  it,  yet  the  pieces  feem  miraculoufly  to  have 
been  united,  Cnee  we  are  told  the  entire  box  was  pur- 
chafed  by  the  emperor  Conftantine,  and  preferred  as 
a  relic  of  great  price.  Others  will  have  it,  that  the 
name  alabafter  denotes  the  form  rather  than  the  matter 
of  this  box :  In  this  view  they  dehne  alabafter  by  a 
box  without  a  handle,  deriving  the  word  from  the  pri¬ 
vative  «,  and  A*j3u,  atifa,  handle. 

Alabaster  is  alfo  laid  to  have  been  ufed  for  an 
ancient  liquid  meafure,  containing  ten  ounces  of  wine, 
or  nine  of  oil.  In  this  fenfe,  the  alabafter  was  equal  to 
half  the  fextary. 

ALABASTRUM  dendroide,  a  kind  of  laminat¬ 
ed  alabafter,  beautifully  variegated  with  the  figures  of 
llirubs,  trees,  &c.  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Hohenftein. 

ALADINISTS,  a  fedl  among  the  Mahometans,  an- 
fw’ering  to  freethinkers  among  us. 

ALADULIA,  a  confiderable  province  of  Turkey 
in  Afia,  in  that  part  called  Natolia,  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Antitaurus,  which  feparate  it  from  Amafia 
on  the  north,  and  from  Carimania  on  the  weft.  It  has 
the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the  fouth  j  and  the  Euphrates, 
or  Frat,  on  the  eaft,  which  divides  it  from  Diarbeker. 

It  comprehends  the  Leffer  Armenia  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  eaft  part  of  Cilicia.  Formerly  it  had  kings  of 
its  own  j  but  the  head  of  the  laft  king  was  cut  off  by 
Selim  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  had  conquered  the 
country.  It  is  now  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  north, 
comprehended  between  Taurus,  Antitaurus,  and  the 
Euphrates,  is  a  beglerbeglic,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Maralh,  the  capital  town  ;  and  the  fouth,  fcated  be¬ 
tween  Mount  Taurus  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  uniteJ 
to  the  beglerbeglic  of  Aleppo.  The  country  is  rough, 
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Aiaduiia  rugged,  and  mountainous  5  yet  there  are  good  paflures, 

II  and  pienty  of  horfes  and  camels.  The  people  are  har- 
Alaman-  jy  an(j  thicvifh.  The  capital  is  Malatigali. 

dus‘  ,  ALAIN,  Chartier,  fecretary  to  Charles  MI.  king 
of  France,  born  in  the  year  1386.  He  was  the  author 
of  feveral  works  in  profe  and  verie ;  but  his  moll  famous 
performance  was  his  Chronicle  of  King  Charles  ^  II. 
Bei’nard  de  Girard,  in  his  preface  to  the  hillory  of 
Fi’ancc,  flyles  him  “  an  excellent  hifloripn,  who  has 
given  an  account  of  all  the  affairs,  particulars,  cei-emo- 
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council, 


nies,  fpeeches,  anfwei'S,  and  circumllances,  at  which  he 
was  prei'ent  himfelf,  or  had  information  of.”  Giles 
Coi'oxet  tells  us,  that  Margaret,  daughter  to  the  king 
of  Scotland,  and  wife  to  the  dauphin,  palling  once 
through  a  hall  where  Alain  lay  afleep,  flic  flopped  and 
killed  him  before  all  the  company  who  attended  :  fome 
of  them  telling  her,  that  it  was  llrange  lhe  lliould  kifs 
a  man  who  had  fo  few  charms  in  his  perlon,  lhe  replied, 

44  I  did  not  kifs  the  man,  hut  the  mouth  from  whence 
proceed  fo  many  excellent  fayings,  fo  many  wife  dif- 
coui’fes,  and  fo  many  elegant  expreilions.”  Mr  Fon- 
tenelle,  among  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  has  one  upon 
this  incident,  between  the  princefs  Margaret  and  Plato. 

M.  Pafquier  compares  Alain  to  Seneca,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  beautiful  fentences  interi’pcrfcd 
throughout  his  writings. 

ALA1S,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Card,  and  formerly  the  province  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  fituated  on  the  river  Gard,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cevennes.  The  Jefuits  had  a  college  in  this  place  j 
and  a  fort  was  built  here  in  1689.  It  is  34  miles  north 
of  Montpelier,  and  340  from  P  uns.  E.  Long.  4.  20. 

N.  Lat.  44.  8. 

ALAMAGAN,  in  Geography,  one  of  the  Ladrone 
or  Marianne  illands,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  is  fituated 
in  N.  Lat.  18.  5.  and  E.  Long.  146.  47.  It  is  of  an 
irregular  form,  and  about  1 2  miles  in  circumference. 
The  land  in  fome  places  of  this  illand  is  pretty  high, 
fo  that  it  may  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  12  or  14 
leagues.  Near  the  north  end  of  the  illand  there  is  a 
volcano  which  emitted  an  immenl’e  body  of  fmoke  in 
the  year  1799,  when  it  was  vilited  by  Captain  Bafs. 
The  volcano  is  in  a  mountain  clofe  to  the  fea,  rifing 
above  its  level  1200  or  1500  feet.  The  high  parts  of 
the  illand  are  rugged  and  Hei-ile.  In  the  lower  parts 
there  is  a  profufion  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  They 
abound  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  feveral  kinds  of  Hone- 
fruit,  and  the  mellora  or  bread-tree  of  the  Nicobar 
illands.  Some  fmall  fugar  canes,  fome  banana  trees, 
and  one  bread-fruit  tree,  were  dilcovered.  Lizards, 
land-crabs,  large  partridges,  quails,  pigeons,  owls, 
thrufhes,  and  bullfinches,  are  numerous,  but  no  frefli 
water,  which  was  the  objeft  of  Captain  Bafs’s  vifit, 
could  he  found. 

ALAMANDUS,  Lewis,  in  French  Aleman,  arch- 
bilhop  of  Aides,  and  Cardinal  of  St  Cecilia,  was  one  of 
the  greatefl  men  of  the  15th  ccntui-y.  The  cardi¬ 
nal  px-efided  in  the  council  of  Bal'd,  which  depofed  Eu- 
genius  IV.  and  elected  the  antipope  Felix  V.  He  is 
much  commended  by  iEncas  Sylvius,  as  a  man  extreme¬ 
ly  well  foi-mcd  for  prefiding  in  fuch  allenxblies,  firm  and 
vigorous,  illuflrious  by  his  virtue,  leai-ned,  and  of  an 
admirable  memory  in  l'ecapitulating  all  that  the  ora¬ 
tors  and  difputants  had  faid.  One  day,  when  he  ha¬ 
rangued  again!!  the  fuperiority  of  the  pope  over  the 
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he  diflinguiflied  himfelf  in  fuch  an  eminent  Alaman- 
manner,  that  feveral  pei’fons  went  to  kifs  him,  while  dus 

others  prefl’ed  even  to  kifs  his  robe.  They  extolled  to  II 

the  Ikies  his  abilities  and  genius,  which  had  railed  him, .  A“amos'  , 
though  a  Frenchman,  to  a  fuperiority  over  the  Italians, 
liotwithftanding  all  their  natural  fubtlety  and  fineffe. 

There  is  no  need  of  alking,  whether  Pope  Eugenius 
thundered  againil  the  prelident  of  a  council  which  de- 
pofed  him.  lie  deprived  him  of  all  his  dignities,  and 
treated  him  as  a  foil  of  iniquity.  Hoxvever,  notwith- 
ilanding  this,  Lewis  Alamandus  died  in  the  odour  of 
fanftity,  and  performed  fo  many  mii-acles  after  his  death, 
that  at  the  i-equefl  of  the  canons  and  Cclelline  monks 
of  Avignon,  and  the  folicitation  of  the  cardinal  of 
Clermont,  legate  a  latere  of  Clement  \  II.  he  was  bea¬ 
tified  by  the  pope  in  the  year  1527. 

ALAMANNI,  Lewis,  was  horn  at  Florence,  of 
a  noble  family,  on  the  28th  of  Oftober  1495.  He 
was  obliged  to  fly  his  country  for  a  confpiracy  againil 
Julius  de  Medici,  who  was  foon  after  choien  pope  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  During  this  voluntary 
banifhment,  lie  went  into  France:  where  Francis!, 
from  a  love  to  his  genius  and  merit,  became  his  patron. 

This  prince  employed  him  in  l’evcral  important  aflairs, 
and  honoured  him  with  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St 
Michael.  About  the  year  1540,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  lnflammati,  an  academy  newly  crofted 
at  Padua,  chiefly  by  Daniel  Barbaro  and  Ugolin  Mar- 
telli.  After  the  death  of  Francis,  Henry  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  who  fucceeded  him  in  1537,  lliowed  no  lcls  fa¬ 
vour  to  Alamanni }  and  in  the  year  1551,  font  him  as 
his  amballador  to  Genoa  :  this  was  his  lall  journey  to 
Italy  5  and  being  returned  to  France,  he  died  at  Ara- 
boile  on  the  18th  of  April  1556,  being  in  the  6iit 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  many  beautiful  poems,  and 
other  valuable  performances,  in  the  Italian  language. 

We  have  alfo  fome  notes  of  his  upon  Homer’s  Iliad 
and  Odyffev ;  thofc  upon  the  Iliad  were  printed  in  the 
Cambridge  edition  of  Homc-r  in  1689,  and  Joflma 
Barnes  lias  alfo  inferted  them  in  his  line  edition  of 
Homer  in  1 7 1 1 . 

ALAMODALITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  the  ac¬ 
commodating  a  perlon ’s  behaviour,  drefs,  and  aftions, 
to  the  prevailing  tafte  of  the  country  or  times  in  which 
he  lives. 

Alamodality  of  writing,  is  defined  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  mental  productions,  both  as  to  the  choice  of 
fubjeft  and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  to  the  genius  or 
talle  of  the  times,  in  order  to  render  them  more  accep¬ 
table  to  the  readers. 

ALAMODE,  a  phrafe  originally  French,  importing 
a  thing  to  be  in  the  falliion  or  mode.  The  phi-ale  has 
been  adopted  not  only  into  feveral  of  the  living  lan¬ 
guages,  as  the  Englim  and  High  Dutch,  hut  fome  have 
even  taken  it  into  the  Latin.  Hence  we  meet  with 
Alamodicus  and  Alamodalitas. 

Alamode,  ill  Commerce ,  a  thin  glofl’y  black  filk, 
chiefly  uled  for  women’s  hoods  and  men’s  moux-ning 
fcarfs. 

ALAMOS,  Balthasar,  a  Spanilli  writer,  born  at 
Medina  del  Campo  in  Caftile.  After  having  iludied 
the  law  at  Salamanca,  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
Anthony  Perez,  fecretary  of  llate  under  Philip  II.  He 
was  in  high  efleem  and  confidence  with  his  mafler,  up¬ 
on  which  account  he  was  imprifoned  ■  after  the  difgrace 
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Alamos  of  this  miniller.  He  was  kept  in  confinement  1 1  years, 
when  Philip  III.  coming  to  the  throne,  let  him  at  li- 
Alund.  .  bertv,  according  to  the  orders  given  by  his  father  in 
’"_v  his  will.  Alamos  continued  in  a  private  capacity,  till 
the  duke  of  Olivarez,  the  favourite  of  Philip  iA  .  call¬ 
ed  him  to  public  employments.  He  was  a  man  of  wit 
as  well  as  judgment,  but  his  pen  was  fuperior  to  his 
tongue.  He  died  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  His 
Spanifh  tranflation  of  Tacitus,  and  the  apborilms  which 
he  added  in  the  margin,  gained  him  great  reputation. 
This  work  was  publiilied  at  Madrid  in  1614*,  and  was 
to  have  been  followed,  as  mentioned  in  the  king’s  pri¬ 
vilege,  with  a  commentary,  which,  however,  has  never 
yet  appeared.  The  author  compofed  the  whole  during 
his  imprifonment. 

ALAN,  Cardinal  William,  was  born  at  Roflal 
in  Lancalhire,  in  the  year  1532.  He  went  to  Oxford 
at  the  age  of  15,  and  in  1550  was  elected  fellow  of 
Oriel  college.  In  1556,  being  then  only  24  years  old, 
he  was  choi'en  principal  of  St  Mary’s  hall,  and  one  of 
the  proctors  of  the  uuiverlity.  In  1558  he  was  made 
canon  of  York;  but,  upon  Queen  Elizabeth’s  accef- 
Gon  to  the  throne,  he  left  England,  and  fettled  at  Lou¬ 
vain  in  an  Englilh  college,  of  which  he  became  the 
chief  fupport.  In  1565  he  vifited  his  native  country  ; 
but  on  account  of  his  extreme  activity  in  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  fly  the  kingdom  in  1568.  He  went  fill!  to 
.Mechlin,  and  then  to  Douay,  where  he  was  made  doc¬ 
tor  of  divinitv.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  canon  of 
Cambray,  and  then  canon  of  Rheims.  He  was  crea¬ 
ted  cardinal  on  the  28th  of  July  1587,  by  the  title  of 
St  Martin  in  Montibus  ;  and  obtained  from  the  king  of 
Spain  a  rich  abbey  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  bifiiopric  of  Mechlin.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  by  the  advice  and  inftigation  of  this  prieft, 
that  Philip  II.  attempted  to  invade  England.  He  died 
on  the  20th  of  October  1594,  aged  63  ;  and  was  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  F.nglifh  college  at  Rome.  He  was  a  man 
of  conliderable  learning,  and  an  elegant  writer.  He 
wrote  many  books  in  defence  of  the  Romifli  religion. 
The  molt  remarkable  are,  I.  A  defence  of  the  12  Mar¬ 
tyrs  in  one  lear.  Tho.  Alfield  was  hanged  for  bring¬ 
ing,  and  publifhing,  this  and  other  of  Alan’s  works,  in¬ 
to  England,  in  the  vear  1584.  2.  A  Declaration  of  the 

fentence  of  Sextus  V.  &c.  A  work  intended  to  explain 
the  pope’s  bull  for  the  excommunication  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  to  exhort  the  people  of  England  to  take  up 
arms  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards.  Many  thouland  co¬ 
pies  of  this  book,  printed  at  Antwerp,  were  put  on 
board  the  Armada;  but  the  enterprife  failing,  they  were 
afterwards  deftroyed.  3.  Of  the  Worjkip  due  to  Saints 
and  their  Relicks ,  1583.  This  treatife  was  anfwered 
by  Lord  Burleigh,  and  is  efteemed  the  moll  elegant  of 
the  cardinal’s  writings. 

ALAND,  in  Geography ,  with  its  dependant  i Hands, 
to  the  number  of  eighty,  is  fituated  between  the  gulfs 
of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  Thefe  iflands  lie  between 
N.  Lat.  59.  47.  and  60.  30.  and  hetween  E.  Long. 
19.  17.  and  22.  7.  Aland  conllitutes  the  fmalleft  of 
the  poflellions  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  It 
contains  about  feventy-leven  fquare  Englilh  miles,  and 
is  in  length  about  twenty  Englilh  miles,  and  fixteen 
in  breadth. 

Aland  has  been  fuppofed  anciently  to  have  been 


governed  by  its  own  monarchs  ;  it  is  certain,  however,  Aland, 
that  lince  the  fourteenth  century  it  has  made  part  of '  —  v — 
the  bilhoprick  and  government  of  Abo,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  in  the  year  1743  Aland  and  the  other  iflands 
lubmitted  to  Ruflia,  and  lwore  allegiance  to  the  czarina, 
but  were  foon  after  rellored  to  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of 
Abo.  Theie  iflands  in  former  times  frequently  fuflered 
from  the  invafions  of  the  Ruffians,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  been  forced  to  flv  from  their  boules  and  fertile 
plains.  But  in  1718  a  congrefs  was  held  here  for  th& 
reftoration  of  peace,  by  which  the  enjoyment  of  tran¬ 
quillity  was  fecured  to  them. 

Aland  and  the  feveral  illes  contain  eight  parilhes, 
each  of  which  has  a  church  ;  and  befides  thefe  places 
of  worffiip,  there  are  l'even  chapels. 

The  Laplanders  and  Fins  were  undoubtedly  the  ear- 
lieft  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands,  and  their  refidence  here 
is  plainly  to  be  traced  in  the  names  of  places  which  Hill 
remain. 

Several  lakes  are  met  with  in  thefe  iflands,  and  but 
one  rivulet,  which,  however,  is  fufficient  to  work  two 
mills,  one  of  which  is  a  faw-mill.  The  mountains  are 
numerous  ;  the  hieheft  of  them  is  called  Ulfdubs  Klint. 

The  revenues  which  the  crown  of  Sweden  receives 
from  Aland  and  the  other  iflands,  amount  annually  to 
nineteen  thouland  nine  hundred  and  eightv-fix  rix-dol- 
lars.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  tailors  are  regi- 
ftered  in  thefe  iflands,  which  coll  the  king  of  Sweden 
about  five  thoufand  rix-dollars  yearly. 

Aland  contains  about  three  thouland  feven  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  which  produce 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  in  the  proportion  of  feven 
for  one.  The  annual  growth  of  wheat  is  about  twenty- 
two  thoufand  five  hundred  barrels.  There  is  one  pariffi 
which  has  no  arable  land,  and  in  this  rclpedl  refembles 
Lapland.  The  inhabitants  of  this  parifli  employ  them- 
felves  in  fifhing,  and  purchafe  all  the  corn  they  have  oc- 
cafion  for  of  their  neighbours.  They  catch  vail  num¬ 
bers  of  pilchards,  of  which  they  make  great  profit,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  chief  traffic  of  thefe  iflands. 

It  has  been  in  agitation  to  build  a  citv  in  the  ifle  of 
Aland,  but  the  project  has  not  hitherto  been  carried 
into  execution,  owing,  it  is  faid,  to  the  difficulty  of  chu- 
fing  a  proper  fpot  for  it. 

The  ul'ual  route  from  Sweden  to  Finland  is  from  the 
poll-office  of  Griflehamn  in  Upland,  which  is  eleven 
and  a  half  Swedilh  miles,  to  Eckero  in  Aland ;  and 
from  that  place  acrofs  the  iiland  to  Abo,  which  is  five 
miles  more.  A  Swedilh  mile  makes  between  fix  and 
feven  Englilh  miles. 

In  the  year  1792  the  number  of  inhabitants  upon- 
the  iiland  of  Aland  amounted  to.  eleven  thoufand  two  • 
hundred  and  fixty,  which  is  upwards  of  a  thoufand  to 
every  fquare  Swedilh  mile  ;  a  very  great  number  when 
it  is  coufidered  how  mountainous  the  iiland  is.  The 
inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  live  to  very  great  ages.  From 
the  year  1692  to  the  prefent  time,  nine  perfons  are 
recorded  to  have  died  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred 
years;  and  perhaps  the  number  bad  been  found  greater, 
had  it  been  thought  worth  while  to  notice  this  particular. 

In  1703  there  died  a  woman  named  Anna  Berg,  who 
was  one  hundred  and  nine  years  old :  and  at  Kumblinge, 
in  the  year  1766,  another  perfon  of  the  fame  lex  died 
at  an  age  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

One  fixth  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  above  fifty  rears 

old; 
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Aland  old  j  a  circumftance  which  affords  a  convincing  proof 
Alaraf.  of  the  healthinefs  of  the  place. 

'--——v- - '  The  fea  which  fun-ounds  the  ille  of  Aland  is  very 

feldom  frozen,  and  was  lefs  fo  formerly  than  at  the 
prefent  time.  In  1546  it  was  remarked  as  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  event,  that  in  that  year  the  fea  was  fo  frozen 
as  to  be  eroded  on  the.  ice.  It  feems  latterly  that 
thefe  fevere  frofts  happened  once  in  ten  years.  The 
winter  of  the  year  1702  was  remarkably  mild,  fo  that 
barley  was  fown  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  at  which 
time  there  was  plenty  of  pafture  for  cattle :  confider- 
ing  its  high  latitude,  Aland  enjoys  a  very  favourable 
climate. 

In  their  manners  and  cuftoms  the  inhabitants  of 
Aland  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  peafants  of  Up¬ 
land.  Their  marriages  and  funerals  arc  celebrated 
much  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Alanders  commonly  ufe  nourifhing  food  •,  their 
bread  is  generally  made  of  rye,  even  when  the  crops  of 
that  kind  of  corn  have  proved  unfavourable.  Frefli 
fifli,  and  fifli  dried  or  falted,  together  with  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  cheefe,  and  flefh-meat,  are  their  ufual  fare.  They 
make  ufe  of  the  flefli  of  feals  ;  and  prepare  a  difh  called 
Jlcalkroppe,  compofed  of  collops  of  the  flefli  mixed  up 
with  flour  and  lard,  and  this  they  reckon  excellent. 
In  their  voyages  by  fea  they  lay  in  a  good  flock  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  at  thole  times  are  not  fparing  of  meat  and 
butter. 

The  drefs  of  the  Alanders  is  becoming.  The  men 
wear,  in  general,  ihort  jackets,  which  on  holidays  are 
commonly  of  blue  cloth.  The  young  peafants  com¬ 
monly  wear  cotton  ftockings,  and  many  of  them  have 
even  watches.  The  women,  when  full  dreflqd,  wear  a 
petticoat  and  apron  of  camlet,  cotton,  or  printed  linen, 
and  fometimes  of  filk.  Their  drefs  in  mourning  is  ge¬ 
nerally  of  black  filk,  with  a  camlet  petticoat. 

The  dwellings  of  the  peafants  are  very  neat  and  con¬ 
venient,  kept  in  good  repair,  and  well  lighted.  They 
are  ufually  built  of  wood,  fir,  or  deal,  and  covered  with 
the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  or  fhingles.  Their  out- 
houfes  are  moftly  thatched.  As  they  have  no  run¬ 
ning  ftreams  and  water-mills,  fcarcely  any  peafant  is 
without  a  wind-mill. 

The  Alanders  are  an  ingenious,  lively,  and  courteous 
people  ;  and  on  the  fea  difplay  a  great  degree  of  fkill 
and  refolution.  They  are  far  from  being  luperftitious, 
'but  are  faid  to  be  of  a  litigious  difpofition. 

No  bears  or  fqnirrels  are  to  be  found  in  thefe  illands  •, 
and  the  elk,  which  formerly  was  uncommonly  nume¬ 
rous,  is  now  no  longer  feen  in  them.  The  animals 
chiefly  found  are  wolves  (which  are  faid  to  crofs  the 
lea  from  Finland,  when  it  has  happened  to  be  frozen 
over),  foxes,  martens,  hares,  ermines,  bats,  moles,  rats, 
mice,  &c.  5  otters  are  but  rarely  met  with  :  on  the  coafl 
are  found  feals,  &c.  Above  a  hundred  fpecies  of  birds 
are  found  in  the  illands.  Fifli  are  in  great  abundance. 
The  number  of  infedts  amounts  to  eight  hundred  fpecies, 
lome  of  which  are  extremely  deflrudtive  to  trees  and 
newly  built  houfes.  The  mountains  are  chiefly  formed 
of  red  granite.  (. AcerbVs  Travels ). 

ALARAF,  in  the  Mahometan  theology,  the  parti¬ 
tion  wall  that  feparates  heaven  from  hell.  The  word 
is  plural,  and  properly  written  al  araf  ;  in  the  Angular 
it  is  written  al  arf.  It  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
verb  arafa ,  to  diftinguifh.  Alaraf  gives  the  deuomi- 
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nation  to  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  Alcoran,  wherein  Alaraf 
mention  is  made  of  this  wall.  Mahomet  feems  to  have  || 
copied  his  Alaraf,  either  from  the  great  gulf  of  fepara- ,  Alafco-  , 
tion  mentioned  in  the  New  Teftament,  or  from  the  y" 
Jewifh  writers,  who  alfo  fpeak  of  a  thin  wall  dividing 
heaven  from  hell.  Mahometan  writers  differ  extremely 
as  to  the  perfons  who  are  to  be  found  on  Alaraf.  Some 
take  it  for  a  fort  of  limbus  for  the  patriarchs,  pro¬ 
phets,  &c.  •,  others  place  here  inch  whole  good  and  evil 
works  fo  exactly  balance  each  other,  that  they  deferve 
neither  reward  nor  puniflnnent.  Others  imagine  this 
intermediate  fpace  to  be  poflefled  by  thofe  who,  going 
to  war  without  their  parents  leave,  and  fullering  mar¬ 
tyrdom  there,  are  excluded  paradile  for  their  difobedi- 
ence,  yet  efcape  hell  becaufe  they  are  martyrs. 

ALARBES,  a  name  given  to  thofe  Arabians  who 
live  in  tents,  and  diftinguifh  themlelves  by  their  drefs 
from  the  others  who  live  in  towns. 

ALARES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  epithet  given  to 
the  cavalry,  on  account  of  their  being  placed  in  the 
two  wings  of  the  army. 

ALARIC,  a  famous  general  of  the  Goths.  He 
entered  Thrace  at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  and  laid 
watte  all  the  country  through  which  he  patted.  He 
marched  next  to  Macedonia  and  Thefialy  :  The  Thei- 
falians  met  him  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneus, 
and  killed  about  3000  of  his  army  •,  neverthelefs  he  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Greece,  and  after  having  ravaged  the  whole 
country,  returned  to  Epirus,  loaded  with  immenfe 
fpoils.  After  flaying  here  five  years,  he  refolved  to  turn 
his  arms  to  the  weft.  He  marched  through  Pannonia  ; 
and,  finding  little  refiftance,  entered  Italy,  in  the  con- 
fulfhip  of  Stilicho  and  Aurelianus,  A.  I).  400.  Af¬ 
ter  various  battles  and  treaties,  he  at  laft  took  Rome 
by  treachery,  and  permitted  his  ioldiers  to  plunder  it  5 
this  happened  A.  D.  400.  Alaric,  having  laid  watte 
a  great  part  of  Italy,  intended  to  pafs  into  Sicily  :  but 
a  ftorm  obliging  him  to  land  again,  he  beiieged  the 
city  of  Cofenza ;  and  having  taken  it,  he  died  there  in 
41 1,  eleven  years  after  he  firft  entered  Italy. 

ALARM,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  either  the 
apprehenfion  of  being  fuddenly  attacked  j  or  the  notice 
thereof,  fignified  by  firing  a  cannon,  firelock,  or  the 
like.  Falfe  alarms  are  frequently  made  ufe  of,  to  ha- 
rals  the  enemy,  by  keeping  them  conftantly  under 
arms.  Sometimes  alfo  this  method  is  taken  to  try  the 
vigilance  of  the  piquet-guard,  and  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  them  in  cale  of  real  danger. 

Alarm-Bv/I,  that  rung  upon  any  hidden  emergen¬ 
cy,  as  a  fire,  mutiny,  or  the  like. 

Alarm-  Pofl,  or  Alarm  place ,  the  ground  for  draw¬ 
ing  up  each  regiment  in  cafe  of  an  alarm.  'I  his  is 
otherwife  called  the  rendezvous . 

Alarm,  in  fencing,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  an  appeal,  or  challenge. 

ALASCANI,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fe£t  of  Anti- 
Lutherans,  whole  diftinguifliing  tenet,  befides  their  de- 
nying  baptifm,  is  faid  to  have  been  this,  that  the  words, 

This  is  my  hod?/,  in  the  inftitution  of  the  eucharift,  are 
not  to  be  underftood  of  the  bread,  but  of  the  whole  ac¬ 
tion,  or  celebration  of  the  fupper.  They  are  faid  to 
have  taken  the  name  from  one  Joannes  Alafco,  a  Po- 
lifh  baron,  fuperintendant  of  the  church  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  in  England.  See  the  next  article. 

ALASCO,  John,  a  Polifh  nobleman  of  the  16th 

century, 
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-Al.ileo  century,  who,  imbibing  the  reformed  opinions,  was  ex- 
11  pelled  his  country,  and  became  preacher  to  a  ProteRant 
,  congregation  at  Embden  >  but  forefeeing  perfecution 
there,  came  to  England  about  the  year  1551,  while  the 
reformation  was  carrying  on  under  Edward  the  \  1. 
The  publication  of  the  Interim  driving  the  Erotellants 
to  fucli  places  as  afforded  them  toleration,  380  were 
naturalized  here,  and  obtained  a  charter  of  incorpora¬ 
tion,  by  which  they  were  erected  into  an  eccleliailical 
ellabliilnnent,  independent  on  the  church  of  England. 
'I’he  Auguftine  friars  church  was  granted  them,  with 
the  revenues,  for  the  maintenance  of  Alafco  as  iuper- 
iutendant,  with  four  afiiilant  miniilers,  who  were  to  be 
approved  by  the  king :  and  this  congregation  lived 
undilturbed  until  the  accellion  of  Queen  Mary,  when 
they  were  all  lent  away.  They  were  kindly  received 
and  permitted  to  fettle  at  Embden;  and  Alafco  at  lall, 
after  an  abfence  of  20  years,  by  the  favour  of  Sigif- 
niund,  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  died  in 
1560.  Alafco  was  much  efleemed  by  Erafmus,  and 
1  the  biftorians  of  his  time  ipeak  greatly  in  his  praile  : 
we  have  of  his  writing,  De  Cucna  Domini  liber  ;  Epijiola 
continens  Summarn  controverjix  de  Cotna  Domini ,  Sj  c. 
He  had  lome  particular  tenets ;  and  his  followers  are 
called  Alufcani  in  church-hiftory. 

AL  AT  AM  AH  A,  a  large  river  of  North  America, 
which,  rifrng  in  the  Apalachian  mountains,  runs  fouth- 
eaft  through  the  province  of  Georgia,  and  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  below  the  town  of  Frederica. 

ALATERNUS,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name  of 
a  fpecies  of  the  rhamnus.  See  Rhamnus,  Botany 
Index. 

ALAVA,  a  diHrict  of  Spain,  about  20  miles  in 
length,  and  17  in  breadth,  containing  very  good  iron 
mines.  Vidtoria  is  the  capital  lown. 

ALAUDA,  or  Lark.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

ALAUTA,  a  confiderable  river  of  Turkey  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  which,  after  watering  the  north-eaH  part  ofTran- 
i’ylvania  and  part  of  Walachia,  falls  into  the  Danube 
almott  oppofite  to  Nicopolis. 

ALAY,  lignifying  in  the  Turkilh  language  “  The 
Triumph,”  a  ceremony  which  accompanies  the  affern- 
bling  together  the  forces  of  that  vail  empire  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war.  It  coniilts  of  the  molt  inlipid 
buffoonery,  and  is  attended  with  acts  of  the  moll  iliock- 
ing  barbarity.  That  which  took  place  upon  occalion 
of  the  late  war  between  the  Porte  and  Rullia  is  delcri- 
ded  by  Baron  Tott  in  his  Memoirs  as  follows. 

“  It  conflfts  in  a  kind  of  malquerade,  in  which  each 
trade  fuccefilvely  prefents  to  the  fpectators  the  mecha¬ 
nical  exercife  of  its  refpective  art.  The  labourer  draws 
his  plough,  the  weaver  handles  his  fliuttle,  the  joiner 
his  plane ;  and  thefe  different  characters,  feated  in 
ears  richly  ornamented,  commence  the  proceflion,  and 
precede  the  flandard  of  Mahomet,  when  it  is  brought 
out  of  the  feraglio  to  be  carried  to  the  army,  in  order 
to  infure  the  \ictory  to  the  Ottoman  troops. 

“  This  banner  of  the  Turks,  which  they  name 
Sandjak-Cheriff,  or  The  Standard  of  the  Prophet,  is 
fo  revered  among  them,  that,  notwithllandtng  its  re¬ 
putation  has  been  fo  often  tarnifiied,  it  Hill  retains 
their  implicit  confidence,  and  is  the  facred  lignal  to 
which  they  rally.  Every  thing  proclaims  its  lanClity. 
None  but  the  emirs  arc  allowed  to  touch  it  ;  they  arc 
its  guards,  and  it  is  carried  by  their  chief.  The  Muf- 
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fulmans  alone  are  permitted  to  look  upon  it.  If  touched  Alay 
by  other  hands,  it  would  be  defiled ;  if  feen  by  other  |1 
eyes,  profaned.  In  Ihort,  it  is  encompaffed  by  the  moll  ^ba- 

barbarous  fanaticifm. 

“  A  long  peace  had  unfortunately  caufed  the  ridicu- 
loufnefs,  and  efpecially  the  danger,  of  this  ceremony 
to  be  forgotten.  The  Chriilians  imprudently  crowd¬ 
ed  to  fee  it ;  and  the  Turks,  who,  by  the  fituation  of 
their  houfes,  could  make  money  of  their  windows,  be¬ 
gan  to  profit  by  the  advantage  ;  when  an  emir,  who 
preceded  the  banner,  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 

‘  Bet  no  infidel  dare  to  profane  with  his  prefence  the 
holy  flandard  of  the  prophet ;  and  let  every  Mufful- 
man  who  perceives  an  unbeliever  make  it  known  under 
pain  of  reprobation.’ 

“  From  that  moment  no  afylum  was  to  be  found  ; 
even  thofe  became  informers,  who,  by  letting  out  their 
houfes,  had  rendered  themfelves  accomplices  in  the 
crime.  A  religious  fury  feized  on  every  mind,  and 
put  arms  in  every  hand:  the  more  atrocious  the  cruelty, 
the  more  was  it  meritorious.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
fex  or  age  ;  pregnant  women,  dragged  by  the  hair,  and 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  multitude,  periflied  in  the 
moil  deplorable  manner.  Nothing  was  refpedted  by 
thefe  monflers  ;  and  under  fuch  aufpices  the  Turks  com¬ 
menced  the  war.” 

ALB,  or  Albe,  in  the  Romijh  Church ,  a  veflment 
of  white  linen  hanging  down  to  the  feet,  and  anfwering 
to  the  furplice  of  the  Englifh  clergy.  In  the  ancient 
church,  it  was  ufual,  with  thofe  newly  baptized,  to  wear 
an  alb,  or  white  veflment ;  and  hence  the  Sunday  after 
Eafler  was  called  dominica  in  albis,  on  account  of  the 
albs  worn  by  the  baptized  on  Eafler-day. 

Alb,  is  alfo  a  name  of  a  Turkifli  coin,  otherwife 
called  afper.  See  Asper. 

ALBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the  Marfi 
in  Italy,  iituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Lacus  Fuci- 
nus.  Hill  retaining  its  name.  It  Hands  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence,  and  is  noted  in  Roman  hillory  for  being  the 
Hate  prifon  where  captive  princes  were  fliut  up  after 
being  barbaroufly  dragged  through  the  ilreets  of  Rome 
at  the  chariot  wheels  of  a  triumphant  conful.  Perfeus 
king  of  Macedon  terminated  his  ■wretched  career  in 
this  confinement,  with  his  fon,  the  lafl  hope  of  an  il- 
lull  nous  line  of  kings.  Syphax  the  Numidian,  and 
Bituinus  king  of  the  Averni,  were  alfo  condemned  to. 
this  gaol  by  the  particular  clemency  of  the  fenatc, 
which  fometimes  indulged  its  favage  difpofition  by  put¬ 
ting  its  captives  to  death. 

Alba  being  iituated  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  amidll 
difficult  mountainous  paffes,  and  far  from  all  means  of 
efcape,  was  efleemed  a  moll  proper  place  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  guarding  prifoners  of  importance.  Artificial 
Hrength  was  added  to  its  natural  fecurity  by  fortifica¬ 
tions,  which  remain  to  this  day  in  a  Hate  that  proves 
their  ancient  folidity.  For  the  entertainment  of  the 
garrifon  which  was  required  in  a  place  of  fuch  confe- 
quence,  an  amphitheatre  was  erected,  of  which  the 
ruins  are  Hill  valuable,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  a 
temple,  and  other  buildings  of  Roman  times. 

Lucius  \  itellius,  brother  to  the  emperor  of  that  name, 
had  a  villa  near  this  place,  famous  for  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  its  fruit  trees,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Syria.  His  gardens  were  the  nurferies  where  fevcral 
of  the  moff  delicious  llouc  fruits,  Unit  arc  now  fo  comr 
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Alba  mon  in  Europe,  were  firft  cultivated  and  multiplied. 

[|  It  muft  have  been  neceffary  at  Alba  to  Ihelter  trees 

Alban,  tranfplanted  from  Alia,  and  to  treat  them  with  great 

”""v  tendernefs  and  care,  in  order  to  rear  them  to  perfec¬ 

tion  :  for  the  climate  of  this  high  region  is  extremely 
rigorous  in  winter  3  the  cold  feafon  lalls  long,  and  is 
accompanied  with  violent  ftorms  of  wind  and  fells  of 
fnow.  The  lake  has  been  often  frozen  entirely  over. 

Alba  Firma ,  or  Album ,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  denoted 
rent  paid  in  filver,  and  not  in  corn,  which  was  called 
black  mail. 

Alba  Terra,  one  of  the  numerous  names  for  the  phi— 
lofopher’s  flonc. 

Alba  Regalis.  See  Stuhl  Weissenburg. 

Alba  Helviorum,  or  Albaitgujla,  in  Ancient  Geogra - 
phy,  afterwards  called  Vivarium,  now  I  triers,  in  the 
Touth-eaft  of  Languedoc,  on  the  Rhone.  In  the  lower 
age  the  inhabitants  were  called  Albenfes,  and  their  city 
Civitas  Albenfium,  in  the  Notitia  Galliae.  E.  Long. 
4.  45.  Lat.  44..  50.  _ 

Alba  Julia ,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  Irt crjfenburg, 
a  town  of  Tranfvlvania,  on  the  river  Marifius,  or  Me- 
rifeh,  to  the  weft  of  Hermanllat,  fuppofed  to  be  called 
Alba  Julia,  after  Julia  Domna  the  mother  of  Caracalla. 
There  are,  however,  feveral  inferiptions  found  at  or 
near  Weiffenburg,  which  bear  Cob.  Apul.  that  is, 
Colonia  Apulenjis,  without  the  lead  mention  of  Alba 
Julia,  though  inferibed  after  Caraealla’s  time.  Add, 
that  Ulpian,  reciting  the  colonies  of  Dacia,  calls  this 
colony  Apulenjis,  and  neither  Alba  nor  Julia.  Whence 
there  is  a  fufpicion,  that  Alba  Julia  is  a  corruption  of 
Apulum.  Itwas  alfo  czWt&ApuluniAugtjhtm.  E.Long. 
25.  o.  Lat.  46.  46. 

Alba  Longa,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  colony  from 
Lavinum,  in  Latium,  ellablillied  by  Afcanius  the  foil 
of  yEneas,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Albanus  :  call¬ 
ed  Alba,  from  a  white  fow  found  by  yEneas,  which 
farrowed  30  white  pigs  on  that  fpot 3  which  circum- 
ftance  was  interpreted  to  portend  the  building  of  a  city 
there  in  30  years  after  (Propertius).  The  epithet 
Longa  was  added  on  account  of  its  length.  It  was  the 
royal  relidence  till  the  building  of  Rome,  as  was  fore¬ 
told  by  Anchifes  (Virgil)  3  was  deftroyed  by  Tullus 
Hollilius,  all  but  the  fane  or  temple  3  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  wci’e  traniplanted  to  Rome  (Strabo). 

Alba  Pompeia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  on  the  river 
Ceba,  now  Ceva ,  in  Liguria,  the  birth-place  of  the 
emperor  Pertinax  3  a  colony  either  ellablillied  at  firft 
by  Pompey,  or  re-eftablilhed  by  him  after  having  been 
before  fettled  by  Scipio.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Albenfes  Pomptiani.  At  this  day  the  town  is  limply 
called  Alba,  without  any  epithet. 

ALBAHURIM,  jigura  fe.vdecim  latcrum ,  a  figure 
of  great  importance  according  to  allrological  phyli- 
cians,  who  built  their  pi'ognollics  on  it. 

ALBAN,  St,  is  laid  to  have  been  the  firft  perfon 
who  fuffered  martyrdom  for  Chriftianity  in  Britain  3 
he  is  therefore  ufually  ftyled  the  protomartyr  of  this 
illand.  He  was  born  at  Verulam,  and  llourilhed  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  In  his  youtli  he 
took  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  company  with  Amphiba- 
lus  a  monk  of  C’aerleon,  and  ferved  feven  years  as  a 
foldier  under  the  emperor  Dioclefian.  At  his  return 
home,  he  fettled  in  Verulam  5  and,  through  the  exam¬ 
ple  and  inftru&ions  of  Amphibalus,  renounced  the  er¬ 


rors  of  Paganifm,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  Alban 
became  a  convert  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  It  is  ge-  ||> 
nerally  agreed,  that  Alban  buffered  martyrdom  during  Albanenfe* 
the  great  perlecution  under  the  reign  of  Dioclefian  3  v_  * 
but  authoi-s  differ  as  to  the  year  when  it  happened : 

Bede  and  others  fix  it  in  2863  i'ome  refer  it  to  the  year 
296  3  but  Ulher  reckons  it  amongll  the  events  of  303. 

The  ftory  and  circumftances  relating  to  his  martyrdom, 
according  to  Bede,  are  as  follows.  Being  yet  a  Pagan 
(or  at  leall  it  not  being  know n  tiiat  he  was  a  Chriftian), 
he  entertained  Amphibalus  in  his  houl'e.  The  Roman 
governor  being  informed  thereof,  lent  a  party  of  i’ol- 
diers  to  apprehend  Amphibalus  3  but  Alban,  putting 
on  the  habit  of  his  guetl,  prefented  himfelf  in  his  Head, 
and  was  carried  before  that  magillrate.  The  governor 
having  alked  him  of  what  family  he  was  ?  Alban  re¬ 
plied,  “  To  what  purpol'e  do  you  inquire  of  my  fa¬ 
mily?  if  you  would  know' my  religion,  lam  a  Chri¬ 
ftian.”  Then  being  alked  his  name,  he  anfwered, 

“  My  name  is  Alban  3  and  I  worfhip  the  only  true  and 
living  God,  who  created  all  things.”  The  magillrate 
replied,  “  If  you  would  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  eternal 
life,  delay  not  to  facrifice  to  the  great  gods.”  Alban 
anfwered,  “  The  ftcrifices  you  offer  are  made  to  devils  5 
neither  can  they  help  the  needy,  or  grant  the  petitions 
of  their  votaries.”  His  behaviour  lo  enraged  the  go¬ 
vernor,  that  he  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  behead¬ 
ed.  In  his  way  to  execution,  he  was  Hopped  by  a  ri¬ 
ver,  over  which  was  a  bridge  l'o  thronged  with  i'pcdta- 
tors  that  it  was  impofiible  to  croi's  it  3  the  feint,  as 
we  are  told,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the  ftream 
Was  miraculoully  divided,  and  afforded  a  paffage  for 
himfelf  and  a  thoufend  more  perfons.  Bede  does  not 
indeed  give  us  the  name  of  this  river  3  but,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  omillion,  the  miracle,  we  fuppofe,  will 
not  he  the  lefs  believed.  This  wonderful  event  convert¬ 
ed  the  executioner  upon  the  fpot,  who  threw  away  his 
drawn  fword,  and,  falling  at  St  Aihan’s  feet,  defired 
he  might  have  the  honour  to  die  with  him.  This  Bid¬ 
den  converfion  of  the  headiman  occalioning  a  delay 
in  the’cxecution  till  another  perfon  could  be  got  to  per¬ 
form  the  office,  St  Alban  walked  up  to  a  neighbouring 
hill,  where  he  prayed  for  water  to  quench  histhirft,  and 
a  fountain  of  water  lprung  up  under  his  feet:  here  he 
Was  beheaded  on  the  23d  of  June.  The  executioner  is 
laid  to  have  been  a  fignal  example  of  divine  vengeance  3 
for  as  foon  as  he  gave  the  fetal  ftroke,  his  eyes  dropt 
out  of  his  head.  We  may  fee  the  opinion  of  Mr  Mil- 
ton  in  regard  to  this  narrative,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Eng¬ 
land.  His  words  are  thefe,  fpeaking  of  St  Alban : 

“  The  ftory  of  whofe  martyrdom,  foiled  and  worle  mar¬ 
tyred  with  the  fabling  zeal  of  feme  idle  fancies,  more 
fond  of  miracles  than  apprehenfive  of  the  truth,  deferves 
no  longer  digreffion.”  Between  400  and  500  years  af¬ 
ter  St  Alban’s  death,  OH’a,  king  of  the  Mercians,  built 
a  very  large  and  llately  monaftery  to  his  memory  3  and 
the  town  of  St  Albans  in  Hertfordlhire  takes  its  name 
from  our  protomartyr. 

ALBANA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  fea-port  town 
of  Albania,  on  the  Cafpian  fea,  between  the  rivers 
Cafius  and  Albanus  3  now  called  Bachu ,  or  Bachy, 
giving  name  to  the  Cafpian  fea,  viz.  Mar  clc  Baku.  E. 

Long.  49.  o.  N.  I^at.  40.  O. 

ALBANENSES,  in  Church  Hijlory ,  the  fame  with 
Albigenfes.  See  Albigenses. 

ALBANI, 


f Albani. 
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ALBANI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  college  of  the  Sa- 
J  Hi,  or  priefts  of  Mars  ;  fo  called  from  Mount  Albanus, 
the  place  of  their  refidence.  See  S.VLII. 

Albani,  I rancis,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  in 
Bologna,  March  17.  1578.  His  father  was  a  filk 
merchant,  and  intended  to  bring  up  his  fon  to  that 
bufinefs  ;  but  Albani  having  a  ltrong  inclination  to 
painting,  when  his  father  died,  devoted  himfelf  entirely 
to  that  art,  though  then  but  twelve  years  ot  age.  He 
firll  ftudied  under  Denys  Calvert  ;  Guido  Rheni  being 
nt  the  fame  time  under  this  matter,  with  whom  Albani 
contrafted  a  very  great  friendfhip.  Calvert  drew  but 
one  profi  e  for  Albani,  and  afterwards  left  him  entirely 
to  the  care  of  Guido ;  under  whom  he  made  great  im¬ 
provement,  his  fcllow-dilciple  inftrudting  him  with  the 
iitmoft  humanity  and  good  humour.  He  followed 
Guido  to  the  fchool  of  the  Caracci :  but  a  little  af¬ 
ter  their  friendfhip  for  each  other  began  to  cool 
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which  was  owing  perhaps  to  the  pride  of  Albani,  who 
ooidd  not  bear  to  lee  Guido  lurpafs  him,  or  to  the  jea- 
loufy  of  Guido  at  finding  Albani  made  fuch  rapid  pro- 
greis.  They  certainly  endeavoured  to  eclipfe  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  for  when  Guido  had  let  up  a  beautiful  altar  piece, 
Albani  would  oppofe  to  it  iome  fine  picture  of  his : 
thus  did  they  behave  for  fome  time,  and  yet  fpoke  of 
each  other  with  the  higheft  efteem.  Albani,  after  ha¬ 
ving  greatly  improved  himfelf  under  the  Caracci,  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  continued  many  years,  and  married 
in  that  city  ;  but  his  wife  dying  in  childbed,  at  the 
earnett  requeft  of  his  relations  he  returned  to  Bologna, 
where  he  entered  again  into  the  ftate  of  matrimony. 
His  fecond  wife  (Doralice)  was  well  deficended,  but 
had  very  little  fortune  ;  which  he  perfectly  difregarded, 
fo  ftrongly  was  he  captivated  with  her  beauty  and 
good  lenle.  Albani,  belides  the  iatisfachon  of  poffef- 
fing  an  accomplifhed  wife,  reaped  likewife  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  a  moft  beautiful  model ;  fo  that  he  had 
now  no  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  any  other  woman  to 
paint  a  ^  enus,  the  Graces,  Nymphs,  and  other  deities, 
whom  he  took  a  particular  delight  in  reprcfenting. 
His  wife  anlwered  this  purpofe  admirably  well;  for 
befides  her  bloom  ot  youth,  and  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
fon,  he  diicovered  in  her  to  much  modettv,  fo  many 
graces  and  perfections,  fo  well  adapted  to  painting, 
that  it  was  impoilible  for  him  to  meet  with  a  more  fi- 
nifned  woman.  She  afterwards  brought  him  feveral 
boys,  ail  extremely  beautiful  and  finely  proportioned ; 
10  that  the  and  her  children  were  the  originals  of  his 
mott  agreeable  and  graceful  compofitions.  Doralice 
was  lo  conformable  to  his  intentions,  that  file  took  a 
pleature  in  letting  the  children  in  different  attitudes, 
bolding  them  naked,  and  fometimes  fufpended  bv 
firings,  when  Albani  would  draw  them  in  a  thoufand 
different  ways.  It  was  from  them,  too,  that  the  fa¬ 
mous  Iculptors  Flamand  and  Argaldi  modelled  their 
little  cupids. 

Albani  was  ot  a  happy  temper  and  difpofition  ;  his 
paintings,  fays  Malvafia,  breathing  nothing  but  con¬ 
tent  and  joy.  Happy  in  a  force  of  mind  that  con¬ 
quered  every  uneafinefs,  his  poetical  pencil  carried  him 
through  the  moft  agreeable  gardens  to  Baphos  and  Cy- 
tlieria  :  thofe  delightful  fccnes  brought  him  over  the 
lottv  I  a  matins  to  the  delicious  abodes  of  Apollo  and 
the  Mutes;  whence  what  Du  Frefnoy  fays  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Giulio  Romano  may  be  juftlv  applied  to  Albani: 
Vo L.  I.  Part  II. 
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Taught  from  a  child  in  the  bright  Mufes  grots, 

He  opened  all  the  treafures  of  Parnaffus, 

And  in  the  lively  poetry  of  painting 
The  myft’ries  of  Apollo  has  reveal’d. 

He  died  the  4th  of  October  1660,  to  the  great  grief 
of  all  his  friends  and  the  whole  city  of  Bologna.  Mal- 
vafia  has  preferved  tome  verfes  ofFrancifco  de  Lemene, 
intended  for  his  monument ;  the  fenfe  whereof  is, 
“  That  the  mortal  remains  of  the  illuitrious  Albani, 
he  who  gave  life  to  fliade,  lie  interred  in  this  tomb  : 
the  earth  never  produced  fo  wonderful  an  artift,  or  a 
hand  equal  to  his  immortal  cue  ;  which  gave  colours 
to  the  loul,  and  a  foul  to  colours.  Prometheus  ani¬ 
mated  clay,  and  gave  life  by  means  of  the  fun  ;  but  Al¬ 
bani  animated  merely  by  the  affillance  of  fliade.”  He 
was  very  famous  in  his  lifetime,  and  had  been  vifited  by 
the  greateft  painters.  Several  princes  honoured  him 


with  letters  ;  and  amongft  the  rell  Kang  Charles  I.  who 


letter  ligned 


with  his 


invited  him  to  England  by 
own  hand. 

ALBANIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on 
the  gulf  of  \  enice,  bounded  by  Livadia  on  the  fouth, 
by  I  heffaly  and  Macedonia  on  the  eaft,  and  on  the 
north  by  Bofnia  and  Dalmatia.  The  people  are  ftrong, 
large,  courageous,  and  good  horfemen  ;  but  are  laid 
to  be  of  a  thieviih  difpofition.  The  grand  feignior  pro¬ 
cures  excellent  foldiers  from  hence,  particularly  caval¬ 
ry,  known  by  the  name  of  Arnai/ts.  There  are  feveral 
large  towns  in  this  province  :  and  the  inhabitants  are 
almofl  all  Chriftians  of  the  Greek  church,  and  defeend- 
ed  from  the  ancient  Scythians.  Formerly  it  was  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Their  chief  manufac¬ 
ture  is  carpets.  The  principal  places  are  Durazzo,  A  e- 
lona,  Antivari,  Scutari,  C'rova,  Aleffo,  Dibra,  Dolcig- 
no,  and  Albanapoli.  Long,  from  180  to  210  E. ;  Lat. 
from  390  to  430  N. 

Albania,  a  country  of  Alia,  bounded  on  the  weft: 
by  Iberia  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Cafpian  lea  ;  on  the  north 
by  Mount  Caucafus  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Armenia,  and  the 
river  Cyrus,  now  Kur ;  which,  l'pringing  from  the 
Motchian  mountains  that  feparate  Colchis  from  -Arme¬ 
nia,  and  watering  the  country  of  Mokan,  receives  the 
Aragus  and  Araxes,  and  falls  into  the  Calpian  fea 
within  a  fmall  dillance  from  the  fouthern  borders  of 
this  country. — The  whole  countrv  formerly  called  A- 
bania,  now  goes  under  the  names  of  Schirivan  and  Eajl- 
Geo/gin,  and  is  extremely  fruitful  and  plealant.  The 
ancient  hiftorians  take  notice  of  the  Albanian  men 
being  tall,  ftrong-bodied,  and,  generally  Jpeaking,  of 
a  very  graceful  appearance  ;  far  exceeding  all  other  na¬ 
tions  in  comclinefs  as  well  as  ftature.  Modern  travel¬ 
lers  take  no  notice  of  the  appearance  of  the  men ;  but 
extol  the  beauty  of  the  women,  which  feems  to  be  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  ancients.  The  Albanians  were  ancient¬ 
ly  an  independent  and  pretty  powerful  people ;  but 
we  find  no  mention  made  of  their  kings  till  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  the  king  of  Alba¬ 
nia  is  faid  to  have  prefented  a  dog  of  an  extraordinary 
fiercencfs  and  fize. —  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Alba¬ 
nians  were  ever  conquered  bv  the  Homans,  even  when 
their  power  was  at  the  greateil  height ;  though  when 
they  ventured  to  engage  in  war  with  that  powerful  em¬ 
pire,  they  were  always  defeated,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected. 

ALBANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  oil  a  lake  of  the  lame 
A  B  namo. 
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Albano,  name,  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  It  was  called  by 
Alima’s,  the  ancients  Albanum  Pompeii,  and  built  out  of  the 
v  ruins  of  the  ancient  Alba  Longa,  which  was  deftroyed 
by  Tullus  Hoflilius.  It  Hands  within  twelve  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Rome,  and  for  the  pleafantnefs  of  its  fi- 
tuation  is  the  fummer  retirement  of  a  great  many  Ro¬ 
man  princes.  It  is  likewife  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  who 
is  one  of  the  fix  fenior  cardinals.  The  town  is  famous 
for  its  excellent  wine,  and  the  ruins  of  a  maufoleum, 
which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  made  for  Afcanius.  The  profpeCt  from  the  garden 
of  the  Capuchins  is  extremely  pleafant,  taking  in  the 
Campania  of  Rome,  and  terminating  in  a  full  view  of 
the  Tufcan  fea.  Clofe  by  the  town  lies  the  Alban  lake, 
of  an  oval  figure,  and  about  feven  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  which,  by  reafon  of  the  high  mountains  round  it, 
v  looks  like  the  area  of  a  great  amphitheatre.  It  abounds 
v  with  excellent  fifli,  and  over  againft  the  hermitage  it 
is  faid  to  be  unfathomable.  The  mountain  of  Albano 
is  called  Monte  Cavo  ;  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  cele¬ 
brated  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Near 
the  Capuchins  there  is  another  convent  of  Francifcans ; 
and  not  far  from  thence  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Barbe- 
rini,  remarkable  for  very  pleafant  gardens,  with  the 
ruins  of  ancient  baths,  and  feveral  old  fragments  of 
mofaic  work.  E.  Long.  13.  10.  N.  Lat.  41.  43. 

Albano  is  alfo  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  the  furrounding  territory, 
and  for  the  nobility  of  the  inhabitants. 

ALBAN’S,  Saint,  a  market  town  of  Hertfordfliire, 
is  a  very  great  thoroughfare,  accommodated  with  good 
inns,  on  the  north-well  road  from  London,  at  the  di- 
llance  of  21  miles.  This  town  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  noble  family 
of  Beauclerc,  and  has  one  of  the  heft  markets  for 
wheat  in  England.  St  Alban’s  is  feated  near  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Roman  city,  by  Tacitus  called  Verulam; 
and  by  the  Saxons  Watlingcejier ,  becaufc  it  is  feated 
on  the  road  called  Watling-Jlrect.  Nothing  now  re¬ 
mains  of  Verulam  but  the  ruins  of  old  walls  •,  in  the 
fields  adjacent  to  which  they  continue  to  find  Roman 
coins,  as  they  formerly  found  tell’elated  pavements.  In 
memory  of  St  Alban,  Ofl'a,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
anno  795,  erected  an  abbey,  calling  it  St  Alban's ; 
and  near  it  the  town  of  the  fame  name  was  afterwards 
built.  The  church  of  the  abbey  is  remaining  to  this 
day  :  time  and  the  weather  have  made  it  look  like 
ilone  on  the  outfide  •,  but  if  you  break  a  bit  off,  the 
rednefs  of  the  brick  immediately  appears.  When  the 
monafleries  were  diffolved,  the  townfmen  paid  400I. 
to  prevent  its  being  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  have 
fince  converted  it  into  a  parifli-church,  which,  for  its 
largenefs,  beauty,  and  antiquity,  claims  a  particular  re¬ 
gard.  It  had  a  very  noble  font  of  folid  brafs,  in  which 
the  children  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  ufed  to  be 
baptized  ;  and  was  brought  from  Edinburgh,  by  Sir 
Philip  Lea,  when  the  city  was  inflames;  but  in  the 
times  of  the  late  civil  wars,  it  was  taken  away.  Not 
many  years  fince,  a  tomb  was  difcovered  in  this  church, 
faid  to  be  that  of  Humphry  duke  of  Glouceftcr  :  when 
the  leaden  coffin  was  opened,  the  body  was  pretty  en¬ 
tire,  being  preferved  in  a  fort  of  pickle.  There  was 
a  flately  crofs  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  as  there  was 
in  many  other  places,  where  Queen  Eleanor’s  body 
relied  when  it  was  brought  out  of  the  north  for  inter- 
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ment  at  Weflminller ;  but  it  is  now  demolilhed.  W.  Alban's 
Long.  O.  12.  N.  Lat.  51.  44.  II 

ALBANUS  MONS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  now  cal-  Albategni.. 
led  Mont  Albano ,  26  miles  from  Rome,  near  where 
Alba  Longa  Hood. 

Albanus  mons,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  to  the  north 
of  Iflria  ;  called  Albius  by  Strabo ;  the  extremity  of 
the  Alps,  which,  together  with  the  mountains  to  the 
eall,  joining  it,  called  Montes  Bcebii ,  feparate  the  far¬ 
ther  Liburnia  and  Dalmatia  from  Pannonia. 

ALBANY,  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  Britifh,  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  fouth-wefl  of  Hudion’s  bay.  W.  Long.  84. 

20.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

Albany,  a  town  of  North  America,  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  ten  counties  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  which  goes  by  the  fame  name,  is  a  well-built 
place,  confidering  the  country.  Here  the  lachems  or 
the  kings  of  the  five  nations  of  Iroquois,  met  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  when  they  entered 
into  any  treaty  with  them.  W.  Long.  44.  29.  N.  Lat~ 

42.  30.' 

ALBARAZIN,  a  flrong  town,  and  one  of  the 
molt  ancient  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain.  It 
is  feated  on  an  eminence,  near  the  river  Guadalquivir, 
a  little  below  its  fource,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Valen¬ 
cia  and  New  Caflile.  It  is  the  feat  of  a  bilhop,  and 
produces  the  bell  wool  in  all  Arragon.  It  is  about 
100  miles  call  of  Madrid.  E.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat. 

4°.  32. 

ALBARH,  in  antiquity,  properly  denoted  thofe  who 
gave  the  whitening  to  earthen  veffels,  &c.  In  which 
fienfe  they  flood  contradillinguifhed  from  Dcalbutorcs, 
who  whitened  walls. 

ALBARIUM  opus,  ill  the  ancient  building,  the  in- 
cruflation  or  covering  of  the  roofs  of  houfes  with  white 
plafler,  made  of  mere  lime.  This  is  otherwife  called 
opus  album.  It  differed  from  Tefforium ,  which  is  a 
common  name  given  to  all  roofing  or  ceiling,  including 
even  that  formed  of  lime  and  land,  or  lime  and  marble; 
whereas  Albarium  was  reflrained  to  that  made  of  lime 
alone. 

ALBATEGNI,  an  Arabic  prince  of  Batan  in  Me- 
fopotamia,  and  a  celebrated  aflronomer,  who  lived  about 
the  year  of  Chrifl  880,  as  appears  by  his  obfervations. 

He  is  alfo  called  Muliammed  ben  Geber  Albutani,  Ma¬ 
homet  the  fon  of  Geber ,  and  Muliamedes  AraElenJis. 

He  made  allronomical  obfervations  at  Antioch,  and  at 
Racah  or  AraCta,  a  town  of  Chaldea.  He  is  highly 
fpoken  of  by  Dr  Halley,  as  a  man  of  admirable  genius,, 
and  an  excellent  obferver. 

I  nil  eud  of  the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  which  were  imper¬ 
fect,  he  computed  new  ones  :  thefe  were  adapted  to  the 
meridian  of  AraCta  or  Racah,  and  were  long  ufed  as 
the  bell  among  the  Arabs.  Albategni  compofed  in 
Arabic  a  work  under  the  title  of  The  Science  of  the 
Stars,  compriling  all  parts  of  allronomy,  according  to 
his  own  obfervations  and  thofe  of  Ptolemy.  This  work 
was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Plato  of  Tiber,  and  pub- 
lifhed  at  Nuremberg  in  1537,  with  Come  additions  and 
demonftrations  of  Regiomontanus.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Bologna  in  1641;,  with  this  author’s  notes.  Dr  Hal¬ 
ley  detefted  many  faults  in  thefe  editions :  Phi/of 
Tran f  for  1693,  N°  204.  In  this  work,  Albategni 
gives  the  motion  of  the  fun’s  apogee  fince  Ptolemy’s 
time,  as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  liars,  which  he 
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Albategni  makes  one  degree  in  70  years.  He  made  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  the  lii'Jt  liar  of  Aries  to  be  1 8°  2' ;  and  the  ob 


Albcrt1,  ,  liquity  of  the  ecliptic  230  35'.  Upon  Albategni’s  ob- 


fervations  were  founded  the  Alphonfine  tables  of  the 
moon’s  motion.  ( Hutton's  Math.  DiSl.). 

ALBATI  equi,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  horfes, 
in  the  games  of  the  ancient  circus,  as  wore  white  fur¬ 
niture. 

ALBATROSS,  in  Ornithology ,  a  fpecies  of  the  di- 
omedea.  See  Diomedea,  Ornithology  Index. 

ALBA Z IN,  a  town  of  Greater  Tartary,  with  a 
ftrong  caftle.  It  is  lituated  upon  the  river  Amur,  or 
\  amour,  and  belongs  to  the  Mufcovites.  E.  Long. 
103.  30.  N.  Lat.  54.  o. 

ALBL,  a  imall  piece  of  money,  current  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  worth  only  a  I  rench  lol  and  feven  deniers. 

ALBEMARLE,  or  Aumarle,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Upper  Normandy,  and  in  the  territorv  of  Caux, 
from  whence  the  noble  family  of  Keppel  takes  the  title 
of  ear!.  The  ferges  of  this  town  are  in  high  efteem. 
It  is  feated  on  the  declivity  ol  a  hill,  on  the  confines  of 
Picardy,  35  miles  north-eall  of  Rouen,  and  70  north- 
weft  of  Paris.  E.  Long.  2.  21.  N.  Lat.  49.  50. 

Albemarle,  the  moll  northern  part  of  the  province 
of  North  Carolina  in  America. 

ALBENGUA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Genoa.  It  is  the  fee  ol  a  bifiiop,  and  is  a  very  ancient 
handfome  town,  but  not  well  peopled  on  account  of  the 
infalubrity  of  the  air.  It  is  leated  in  a  very  beautiful 
plain,  which  is  well  cultivated  ;  and  the  outlide  of  the 
town  is  l'urrounded  with  olive  trees.  It  is  a  feaport, 
about  30  miles  fouth-well  of  Genoa.  E.  Long.  8.  13. 
N.  Lat.  44.  4. 

ALBERNUO,  a  kind  of  camlet,  brought  from  the 
Levant  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles. 

ALBERONI,  Julius,  the  fon  of  a  poor  gardener 
in  the  fuburbs  of  Placentia,  born  in  1664  ;  who,  by 
his  great  abilities  and  good  fortune,  role  from  this  low 
origin  to  the  employment  of  firft  minifter  of  Hate  at 
the  court  ol  Spain,  and  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  He 
roufed  that  kingdom  out  of  the  lethargy  it  had  funk 
into  for  a  century  pall ;  awakened  the  attention,  and 
railed  the  aftonilhment  ol  all  Europe,  by  his  projects  ; 
one  of  which  was  to  fet  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  at  length  deprived  of  his  em¬ 
ployment,  and  banifhed  to  Rome.  He  died  in  1752, 
at  the  great  age  of  89.  His  Tejlament  Politique ,  coi¬ 
ned  from  his  memoirs  and  letters,  was  publifhed  at 
Laufanne  in  1753. 

ALBER  T ,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  laft 
grand  mailer  ol  the  Teutonic  order,  laid  afide  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  his  order,  embraced  Lutheranilm,  and  conclu¬ 
ded  a  peace  at  Cracow  in  1525,  by  which  he  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  duke  ol  the  eaft  part  of  PrulTia  (formerly 
called  for  that  reafon  Ducal  PruJJia ),  but  to  be  held  as 
a  fief  of  Poland,  and  to  defeend  to  his  male  heirs.  Sec 
Prussia. 

ALBERTI,  Leone  Battista,  was  defeended 
trom  a  noble  family  ol  l’lorence  ;  and  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  painting,  fculpturc,  and  architecture. 
He  wrote  of  all  three  in  Latin  ;  but  his  lludies  did  not 
permit  him  to  leave  any  thing  eonfiderable  behind  him 
»n  painting.  He  was  employed  by  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
in  his  buildings,  which  he  executed  in  a  beautiful  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  his  work  on  architecture,  which  coniifts  of 
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10  books,  is  greatly  efteemed.  He  alio  wrote 
treatiles  of  morality,  and  a  piece  of  arithmetic, 
died  in  148  9. 

ALEE  RUSTS,  a  fet  of  fcholaftics,  fo  named  from 
their  leader  Albertus  Magnus. 

ALBERTI  S  Magnus,  a  Dominican  friar, 
afterivards  bilhop  of  Ratifbon,  was  one  of  the 
learned  men  and  moll  lamous  do6tors  of  the  13th  «_cu- 
tury.  He  is  laid  to  have  aided  as  a  man-midwife  ;  and 
lome  have  been  highly  offended  that  one  of  his  pro- 
lellion  ihould  iollow  iuch  an  employment.  A  book 
entitled  De  Natura  Rerum ,  of  which  he  was  reputed 
the  author,  gave  rife  to  this  report.  In  this  treatife 
there  are  ieveral  inllrudlions  for  midwives,  and  fo  much 
Ikill  fhown  in  their  art,  that  one  would  think  the  au¬ 
thor  could  not  have  arrived  at  it  without  having  him- 
ielf  pradtiled  :  but  the  advocates  for  Albert  lav  he 
was  not  the  writer  thereof,  nor  of  that  other  piece  De 
S ecrctis  Mulierum  ;  in  which  there  are  many  phrafes 
and  expreffions  unavoidable  on  fuch  a  lubjed,  which 
ga\e  great  ollence,  and  raifed  a  clamour  againft  the 
iuppofed  author.  It  mull  l>e  acknowledged,  however, 
that  there  are,  in  his  Comment  upon  the  Mailer  of  Sen¬ 
tences,  fome  queftions  concerning  the  pra&ice  of  con¬ 
jugal  duty,  in  which  he  has  ul’ed  lome  words  rather 
too  grofs  for  challe  and  delicate  ears  ;  but  they  allege, 
what  he  himfelf  uled  to  lay  in  his  own  vindication, 
that  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  lo  many  monllrous 
things  at  confeffion,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  avoid 
touching  upon  luch  queftions.  Albert  was  certainly 
a  man  ol  a  mod  curious  and  inquifitive  turn  of  mind, 
which  gave  rile  to  other  accuiations  brought  againll 
It  is  faid,  that  he  laboured  to  find  out  the  phi- 
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lofopher’s  Hone  ;  that  he  was  a  magician  ;  and  that  he 
made  a  machine  in  the  lliape  of  a  man,  which  was  an 
oiacle  to  him,  and  explained  all  the  difficulties  he  pro- 
poled.  He  had  great  knowledge  in  the  mathematics, 
and  by  his  Ikill  in  that  icience  might  probably  have 
formed  a  head  with  Iprings  capable  of  articulating 
lounds  ;  like  to  the  machines  of  Boetius,  of  which  Cai- 
fiodorus  has  faid,  “  Metals  lowe  ;  the  birds  of  Dio- 
medes  trumpet  in  brafs  5  the  brazen  ferpent  hiffes  ; 
counterfeited  (wallows  chatter,  and  fuch  as  have  no 
proper  note,  from  brafs  fend  forth  harmonious  mufic.” 
John  Matthaus  de  Luna,  in  his  treatife  De  Ret  urn  ln- 
ventonbus ,  has  attributed  the  invention  of  fire-arms  to 
Albert;  but  in  this  he  is  confuted  by  Naude,  in  his 
Apo/ogie  des  Grandes  Hommes.  Albert  died  at  Co¬ 
logne  in  1 280.  His  works  were  printed  at  Lyons,  in 
1651,  in  21  volumes  folio. 

ALBERTUS,  a  gold  coin,  worth  about  fourteen 
French  livres  :  it  was  coined  during  the  adminillration 
ot  Albertus  archduke  of  Auftria. 

ALB  ESI  A,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fiiields,  other- 
wife  called  Decumana.  See  Decumana. 

ALBI,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Tarn,  the  capital  of  the  Albigeois,  in  Upper  Langue¬ 
doc.  1  he  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St  Cecilia,  and 
has  one  of  the  fineft  choirs  in  the  kingdom.  Here  is  a 
very  valuable  filver  fiirine,  of  exquifite  workmanfliip,  of 
the  mofiuc  kind  :  it  contains  the  reliques  of  St  Clair, 
the  lirll  bilhop  ol  this  city.  The  chapel  of  this  pre¬ 
tended  faint  is  magnificent,  and  adorned  with  paint¬ 
ings.  The  Lice  is  a  fine  large  walk  without  the  city  : 
what  diftinguifties  this  from  all  others,  is  a  terrace 
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Albi,  above  a  deep  mall,  which  ferves  inllcad  of  a  fofie  j  it 
Albigenfes.  is  bordered  with  two  rows  of  very  fine  trees,  which 
v  '  are  ’Kept  in  excellent  order.  There  are  four  gates, 
through  which  you  may  view  all  the  beauties  of  a  de¬ 
lightful  plain.  At  one  end  of  this  is  the  convent  of 
the  Dominicans.  The  archbifliop’s  palace  is  very 
beautiful.  The  river  wa Hies  its  walls,  and  ferves  both 
for  an  ornament  and  defence.  Ihis  city  is  leated 
on  the  river  Tarn,  35  miles  north-eaft  of  Touloufe, 
and  250  fouth  of  Paris.  E.  Long.  2.  9.  N.  Lat. 
43.  56. 

The  Albigeois  is  a  fmall  territory,  about  twenty- 
feven  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth,  abounding 
in  corn,  wood,  grapes,  faffron,  plums,  and  fiieep  j  and 
the  inhabitants  have  a  great  trade  in  dried  prunes, 
grapes,  a  coarfe  fort  of  cloth,  and  wine  of  Gaillac. 
Thefe  wines  are  the  only  fort  hereabouts  that  are  fit 
for  exportation  :  they  are  carried  down  to  Bourdeaux, 
and  generally  iold  to  the  Britifli.  They  have  hkewile 
ieveral  coal  mines. 

ALBIGENSES,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fed  or  party 
of  reformers,  about  Touloufe  and  Albigeois  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  who  fprung  up  in  the  1 2th  century,  and  diliin- 
guiflied  themfelves  by  their  oppofition  to  the  difeipline 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Komiili  church. 

This  fed  had  their  name,  it  is  fuppofed,  either  by 
real’on  there  were  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  dioceie 
of  Albi,  or  becaufe  they  were  condemned  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  held  in  that  city.  In  effect,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  known  by  tills  name  before  the  holding  ol 
that  council.  The  Albigenfes  were  alio  called  Albiani , 
Albigefei,  Albii ,  and  AJbanevfes ,  though  iome  diftinguifii 
thefe  lalt  from  them.  Other  names  given  to  them 
are  Henricians,  Abelardijls,  Bulgarians ,  &.c.  j  lomcon 
account  of  tjie  qualities  they  allumed  ;  others  on  that 
of  the  country  from  whence  it  is  pretended  they  were 
derived  }  and  others  on  account  of  perfons  of  note  who 
adopted  their  caufe,  as  Peter  de  Brius,  Arnold  de 
Brefle,  Abelard,  Henry,  See.  Bercngarius,  if  not  AN  ick- 
liff  himfelf,  is  by  fome  ranked  in  the  number.  The 
Albigenfes  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  H'alden- 
fes ;  from  whom,  however,  they  differ  in  many  refpeds, 
both  as  being  prior  to  them  in  point  of  time,  as  having 
their  origin  in  a  different  country,  and  as  being  char¬ 
ged  with  divers  herelies,  particularly  Manicheifm,  from 
whence  the  Waldcnfcs  are  exempt.  But  fever al  Prote- 
ftant  writers  have  vindicated  them  from  that  imputa¬ 
tion.  Dr  Allix  lhows  that  a  great  number  of  Mani- 
chees  did  fpread  over  the  weftern  countries  from  Bulga¬ 
ria  ;  and  fettled  in  Italy,  Languedoc,  and  other  places, 
where  there  were  alio -Albigenfes  ;  by  which  means,  be¬ 
ing  both  under  the  imputation  of  herefij ,  they  came, 
either  by  ignorance  or  malice,  to  be  confounded,  and 
called  by  the  fame  common  name,  though  in  reality  en¬ 
tirely  different. 

Other  errors  imputed  to  them  by  their  opponents, 
the  monks  of  thole  days,  were,  That  they  admitted 
two  Chrifts ;  one  evil,  who  appeared  on  earth  the 
other  good,  who  has  not  yet  appeared  :  That  they  de¬ 
nied  the  relur  recti  on  of  the  body  5  and  maintained  hu¬ 
man  iouls  to  be  demons  impriloned  in  our  bodies,  by 
way  ol  punilhment  for  their  fins  :  That  they  condemn¬ 
ed  all  the  facraments  of  the  church  •,  rejected  baptilm 
as  ufelefs  •,  held  the  euchariil  in  abhorrence j  exclu¬ 
ded  the  ufe  of  confefiions  and  penance  )  maintained 
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marriage  unlawful  5  laughed  at  purgatory,  prayers  for 
the  dead,  images,  crucifixes,  &c.  'I here  were  iikewile  v— — y-,  > 

laid  to  be  two  dalles  of  them  ;  the  Perfed  and  the  Be¬ 
lievers.  The  perfed  boaited  of  their  living  in  conti¬ 
nence,  of  eating  neither  flefh,  eggs,  nor  cheefe.  The  be¬ 
lievers  lived  like  other  men,  and  were  even  loofe  in 
their  morals  •,  but  they  were  perfuaded  they  fiiould  be 
laved  by  the  faith  of  the  perfed,  and  that  none  were 
damned  who  received  impoiition  of  hands  from  them. 

But  from  thefe  charges  alfo  they  are  generally  acquitted 
by  Proteftants,  who  conlider  them  as  the  pious  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  Romifh  church,  whole  members  deem  it 
meritorious  by  any  means  to  blacken  heretics. 

However  this  be,  the  Albigenfes  grew  fo  formidable, 
that  the  Catholics  agreed  upon  a  holy  league  or  cru- 
fade  againll  them.  They  were  at  lull  iuppoi  ted  by 
Raimond,  count  of  Touloufe.  Pope  Innocent  III.  dc- 
firous  to  put  a  itop  to  their  progrefs,  lent  a  legate  into 
their  country  ;  which  failing,  he  ilirred  up  Philip  Au- 
guftus,  king  of  France,  and  the  other  princes  and 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  make  war  upon  them. 

Upon  this  the  count  of  Touloufe,  who  had  tided  with 
them,  made  his  fubmiilion  to  the  pope,  and  went  over 
to  the  Catholics  :  but  loon  after,  finding  himfelf  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  crufaders,  he  declared  war  againll  them* 
and  was  joined  by  the  king  of  Arragon.  His  army 
was  defeated  at  the  liege  of  Muret,  where  he  himfelf 
was  killed,  and  the  defeat  followed  by  the  liirrender  of 
the  city  of  Touloufe,  and  the  eonquelt  of  the  greatell 
part  of  Languedoc  and  Provence:  His  Ion  Raymond 
lucceeded  him  •,  who  agreed  with  the  king  and  the  pops 
to  fet  up  the  inquifition  in  his  ellates,  and  to  extirpate 
the  Albigenfes.  In  an  affembly  held  at  Milan,  the 
archbilhop  of  Touloufe  drew  up  articles  ;  agreeable  to 
which  the  count  made  a  moll  ample  declaration  againll 
them,  which  he  publilhed  at  Touloule  in  1253.  From 
this  time  the  Albigenfes  dwindled  by  little  and  little, 
till  the  time  of  the  Reformation  j  when  Inch  of  them 
as  were  left  fell  in  with  the  A  audois,  and  became  con¬ 
formable  to  the  dodtrine  of  Zuinglius  and  the  difeipline 
of  Geneva. 

Albigenses  is  alfo  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the 
followers  of  Peter  A  and,  or  AA'aldo  j  and  hence  fyno* 
nymous  with  what  we  more  properly  call  //  u/denfes,  or 
Poor  Men  of  Lyons.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  applied 
by  Camerarius,  Thuanus,  and  ieveral  other  writers. 

1  he  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the  two  parties  agreed  in 
their  oppofition  to  the  papal  innovations  and  encroach¬ 
ments,  though  in  divers  other  refpeds  laid  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  enough.  The  billiop  of  Meaux  labours  hard  to 
fupport  a  diilinclion  between  the  two  ieds,  alleging 
thzttheAlbigctfes  were  hdretics  and  Manichees  j  where¬ 
as  the  Waldenfes  were  only  fchifmatics,  not  heretics  j 
being  found  as  to  articles  of  faith,  and  only  feparating 
from  the  church  of  Rome  on  account  of  forms  and 
difeipline.  Dr  Allix  endeavours  to  fet  alide  the  di- 
llinclion  :  and  lhows,  that  both  of  them  held  the  lama 
opinions,  and  were  equally  condemned  and  held  for 
heretics  j  and  this  not  for  points  of  faith,  but  for  de¬ 
claiming  againll  the  papal  tyranny  and  idolatry,  and. 
holding  the  pope  to  be  the  Anticlmli  ;  which  lull,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  de  Meaux,  conllitutes  nothing  lei's  than 
Manicheifm.  In  this  fenfe  the  Lollards  and  AA'icklif- 
fites  in  England  were  not  only  Albigenfes  but  Ma-i 
nichees. 
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Altrintcme-  ALBINTEMELIUM,  Albintimilium  (Taci- 
iirnn  tus)  ;  or,  at  full  length,  Albium  Ixtemelium  (Pli- 

Alblnos  n'’  ^tra*J0)  >  now  ^ intimiglia,  fituated  in  the  fouth- 
i  .  "  ■  Weft  of  the  territory  of  Genoa,  near  the  borders  of  the 

county  of  Nice,  with  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  llotta,  about  half-way  be¬ 
tween  Monaco  and  St  Keiuo.  E.  Long.  7.  40.  N.  Lat. 
43-  J7- 

ALBIOECE,  or  Alebece  (Pliny,  Strabo)  \  other- 
wife  called  lleii  Apollinares ,  from  their  fuperftitious 
worlliip  of  Apollo  ;  alio  Civitas  Rcienjium  ;  now  Rie 2?, 
in  Provence,  about  18  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  Tou¬ 
lon,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  rivulet  Verdon  }  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  Pioman  colony  (Infcription).  It  is  fometimes 
written  Regium.  The  people  were  called  Albici,  (Cte- 
far).  E.  Long.  1.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  2c. 

ALBINI,  in  antiquity,  the  workmen  employed  in 
what  was  called  Opus  Albarium.  They  make  a  difl’er- 
ent  profelfion  from  the  dealbatores  or  whiteners. 

ALBIXOS,  the  name  by  which  the  Portuguele  call 
die  white  Moors,  who  are  looked  upon  by  the  negroes 
as  moullers.  They  at  a  dillance  might  be  taken  for 
Europeans  ;  but,  when  you  come  near  them,  their 
white  colour  appears  like  that  of  perloas  affected  with  a 
leprofy. 

In.  Saufiure’s  J  otjages  dans  les  Alpes,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  two  boys,  at  Chamouni,  who  have 
been  called  Albinos.  “  The  elder,  who  was  at  the  end 
ot  the  year  1 7 8^  about  twentv  or  one-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  had  a  dull  look,  with  lips  fomewhat  thick,  but 
nothing  elfe  iu  his  features  to  diftinguiili  him  from 
other  people.  The  other,  who  is  two  vears  younger,  is 
rather  a  more  agreeable  figure  ;  he  is  gay  and  fpright- 
lv,  and  leems  not  to  want  wit.  But  their  eyes  are  not 
blue  ;  the  iris  is  of  a  very  diflincl  rofe  colour  5  the  pu¬ 
pil  too,  when  viewed  in  the  light,  leems  decidedly  red ; 
which  leems  to  demonilrate,  that  the  interior  mem¬ 
branes  are  deprived  of  the  uvea,  and  of  that  black  mu¬ 
cous  matter  that  iliould  line  them.  Their  hair,  their 
eye-brows,  and  eye-lailies,  the  down  upon  their  fkin, 
were  all,  in  their  infancy,  of  the  moll  perfect  milk- 
white  colour,  and  very  fine  j  but  their  hair  is  now  of 
a  reddilli  call,  and  has  grown  pretty  ftrong.  Their 
fight,  too,  is  fomewhat  llrengthened  ;  though  they  ex¬ 
aggerate  to  llrangers  their  averfion  for  the  light,  and 
halt  fiiut  the  eyelids,  to  give  themfelves  a  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  appearance.  But  thole  who,  like  me,  have 
leen  them  iu  their  infancy,  before  they  were  tutored  to 
this  deceit,  and  wheu  too  few  people  came  to  Cha- 
mouni  to  make  this  affectation  profitable  to  them,  can 
atteft  that  then  they  were  not  very  much  offended  with 
the  light  of  day.  At  that  time  they  were  fo  little  de- 
firous  of  exciting  the  curiofity  of  llrangers,  that  they 
hid  themfelves  to  avoid  fuch  ;  and  it  was  neceffarv  to 
do  a  fort  of  violence  to  them  before  they  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  allow  themfelves  to  be  infpecled.  It  is  al¬ 
io  well  known  at  Chamouni,  that  when  they  were  of  a 
proper  age  they  were  unable  to  tend  the  cattle  like  the 
other  children  at  the  laine  age ;  and  that  one  of  their 
uncles  maintained  them  out  of  charity,  at  a  time  of  life 
when  others  were  capable  of  gaining  a  fubfiflence  by 
their  labour.  1 

“  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  we  may  coniider 
tin  fe  two  lads  as  two  alh:nos  j  for  if  thev  have  not  the 
thick  lips  and  flat  noi’es  of  the  white  negroes,  it  is  be- 
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caufe  they  are  albinos  of  Europe,  not  of  Africa.  This  Albinos, 
infirmity  affedls  the  eyes,  the  complexion,  and  the  co-  '  ■  ■ 
lour  of  the  hair ;  it  even  dirainilhes  the  llrength,  but 
does  not  alter  the  conformation  of  the  features.  Be- 
fides,  there  are  certainly  in  this  malady  various  de¬ 
grees ;  l’ome  may  have  lels  llrength,  and  be  lefs  able 
to  endure  the  light :  but  thefe  circumilances  in  thofe 
oi  Chamouni  are  marked  with  characters  fufficiently 
llrong  to  entitle  them  to  the  unhappy  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  claifed  with  that  variety  of  the  human  l'pecies  deno¬ 
minated  albinos. 

“  M  hen  nature  prefents  the  fame  appearance  often, 
and  with  circumilances  varied,  we  may  at  lall  difeover 
iome  general  law,  or  iome  relation  which  that  appear¬ 
ance  has  with  known  caules :  but  when  a  fact  is  fo  An¬ 
gular  and  fo  rare,  as  that  of  thofe  albinos,  it  gives  but 
little  icope  to  a  conjecture  :  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
verify  thofe  by  which  we  attempt  to  explain  it. 

“  I  at  firft  imagined  that  this  dileale  might  be  refer¬ 
red  to  a  particular  fort  of  organic  debility  ;  that  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  lymphatic  veffels  within  the  eye  might 
fufl’er  the  globules  ol  the  blood  to  enter  too  aliuudautly 
into  the  iris,  the  uvea,  and  even  into  the  retina, 
which  might  occafion  the  rednefs  of  the  iris  and  of  the 
pupil.  The  fame  debility  feemed  alio  to  account  for 
the  intolerance  of  the  light,  and  for  the  whitenels  of 
the  hair. 

“  But  a  learned  phyfiologill,  Mr  Blumenbaeh,  pro- 
feffor  in  the  univerfity  at  Gottingen,  who  has  made 
many  profound  obfervations  on  the  organs  of  fight, 
and  has  confidered  with  great  attention  the  albinos 
of  C  liamouni,  attributes  tbeir  infirmity  to  a  different 
caufe. 

“  The  fludy  of  comparative  anatomy  has  furniflied 
him  with  frequent  opportunities  of  obl’erving  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  ;  he  has  found  it  in  brutes,  in  white  dogs, 
and  in  owls ;  he  lays,  it  is  generally  to  be  feen  in  the 
warm-blooded  animals  j  but  that  he  has  never  met  with 
it  in  thole  with  cold  blood. 

“  From  his  obfervations,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
rednefs  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  other  internal  parts  of 
the  eye,  as  well  as  the  extreme  fenfibility  that  accom¬ 
panies  this  rednefs,  is  owing  to  the  total  privation  of 
that  brown  or  blackifli  mucus,  which,  about  die  fifth 
week  after  conception,  covers  all  the  interior  parts  of 
the  eye  in  its  found  (late.  lie  obferves,  that  Simon 
Pontius,  in  his  treadle  de  Color ibus  Qculorum,  long 
ago  remarked,  that  in  biue  eyes  the  interior  mem¬ 
branes  were  lels  abundantly  provided  with  this  black 
mucus,  and  were  therefore  more  fenfible  to  the  action 
of  light.  This  fenfibility  of  blue  eyes  agrees  very 
well,  fays  M.  Blumenbaeh,  with  northern  people,  du¬ 
ring  their  long  twilight ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
deep  black  in  the  eyes  of  negroes  enables  them  to 
fupport  the  lplendour  of  the  lunbeams  in  the  torrid 
zone. 

“  As  to  the  connection  between  this  red  colour  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  whitenels  of  the  (kin  and  hair,  the 
fame  learned  phyfiologill  lays,  that  it  is  owing  to  a  fi- 
milarity  ot  ilruClurc,  canjlnfns  c.vjimilitudinc  fabricce. 

He  afferts,  that  this  black  mucus  is  formed  only  in  the 
delicate  cellular  fubflance,  which  has  numerous  blood- 
vcffels  contiguous  to  it,  but  contains  no  fat  ;  like  the 
infide  of  the  eye,  the  Ikin  of  negroes,  the  fpotted  pa¬ 
late  ol  icveral  doiucllic  animals,  tcc.  And,  laitlv,  lie* 

lavs 
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fays  that  the  colour  of  the  hair  generally  correfponds 
with  that  of  the  iris.  Gazette  Lift,  de  Gotingue,  Oft. 
1^784. 

“  At  the  very  time  that  M.  Blumenbach  was  read¬ 
ing  this  memoir  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen, 
M.  Buzzi,  furgeon  to  the  hofpital  at  Milan,  an  eleve 
of  the  celebrated  anatomid  Mofcati,  publilhed  in  the 
Optjcdli  Scelti  de  Milan ,  1784,  tom.  ii.  p.  n.  a  very 
interefting  memoir,  in  which  he  demonftrates  by  defec¬ 
tion  what  Blumenbach  had  only  fuppoied. 

“  A  peafant  of  about  30  years  of  age  died  in  the 
hofpital  of  Milan  of  a  pulmonary  diforder.  His  body, 
being  expofed  to  view,  was  exceedingly  remarkable  by 
the  uncommon  whitenefs  of  the  fkin,  of  the  hair,  of  the 
beard,  and  of  all  the  other  covered  parts  of  the  body. 
M.  Buzzi,  who  had  long  delired  an  opportunity  of  dil- 
fecting  fucli  a  fubject,  immediately  feized  upon  this. 
He  found  the  iris  of  the  eyes  perfedtly  white,  and  the 
pupil  of  a  rofe  colour.  The  eyes  were  difl'edted  with 
the  greated  poffible  care,  and  were  found  entirely  del- 
titute  of  that  black  membrane  which  anatomilfs  call 
the  uvea  :  it  was  not  to  be  feen  either  behind  the  iris 
or  under  the  retina.  Within  the  eye  there  was  only 
found  the  choroid  coat  extremely  thin,  and  tinged  ol 
a  pale  red  colour,  by  vefiels  covered  with  difcoloured 
blood.  What  was  more  extraordinary,  the  fkin,  when 
detached  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  feemed  al- 
moft  entirely  divefled  of  the  rete  mucofum  ;  maceration 
did  not  difcover  the  lead  veftige  of  this,  not  even  in 
the  wrinkles  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  is  moft  abundant 
and  moll  vifible. 

“  M.  Buzzi  likewife  accounts  for  the  whitenefs  of 
the  Ikin  and  of  the  hair-,  from  the  abfence  of  the  rete 
mucofum ,  which,  according  to  him,  gives  the  colour 
to  the  cuticle,  and  to  the  hairs  that  are  fcattered  over 
it.  Among  other  proofs  of  this  opinion,  lie  alleges  a 
well-known  fail,  that  if  the  fkin  of  the  blacked  liorfe 
be  accidentally  deftroyed  in  any  part  of  the  body,  the 
hairs  that  afterwards  grow  on  that  part  are  always 
white,  bccaul’e  the  rete  mucofum  which  tinges  thole 
h^irs  is  never  regenerated  with  the  fkin. 

“  The  proximate  caufe  of  the  whitenefs  of  albinos, 
and  the  colour  of  their  eyes,  feems  therefore  pretty  evi¬ 
dently  to  depend  on  the  abfence  of  the  rete  mucofum  : 
But  what  is  the  remote  caufe  ? 

“  In  the  fird  place,  it  feems  probable  that  men  af¬ 
fected  with  this  infirmity  form  no  didindl  lpecies,  for 
they  are  produced  from  parents  that  have  dark  fkins 
and  black  eyes.  What  is  it  then  that  dedroys  the 
rete  mucofum  in  fuch  perfons  ?  M.  Buzzi  relates  a  An¬ 
gular  fact,  which  feems  to  throw  fome  light  on  this  fub- 
jeft. 

“  A  woman  of  Milan,  called  Calcagni,  had  feven 
Ions.  The  two  eldell  had  brown  hair,  and  black  eyes  \ 
the  three  next  had  white  fkins,  white  hair,  and  red 
eyes  j  the  two  lafl  refembled  the  two  elded.  It  was 
faid  that  this  woman,  during  the  three  pregnancies 
that  produced  the  albinos,  had  a  continual  and  immo¬ 
derate  appetite  for  milk,  which  flie  took  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  :  but  that  when  file  was  with  child  of  the  other 
four  children,  the  had  no  fuch  delire.  It  is  not  how¬ 
ever  ascertained,  that  this  preternatural  appetite  was  not 
itfelf  the  efledt  of  a  certain  heat,  or  internal  difeafe, 
which  dedroyed  the  rete  mucofum  in  the  children  before 
they  were  born. 


“  The  albinos  of  Chamouni  are  alfo  the  offspring  of  Albinos 
parents  with  dark  fkins  and  black  eyes.  They  have  || 
three  fider3  by  the  fame  father  and  mother,  who  are  Albinus. 
alfo  brunettes.  One  of  them  that  I  faw  had  the  eyes  v 
of  a  dark  brown,  and  the  hair  almoll  black.  They 
are  faid,  however,  to  be  all  afflicted  with  a  weaknefs 
of  fight.  When  the  lads  are  married,  it  will  be  cu¬ 
rious  to  obferve  how  the  eyes  of  their  children  will  be 
formed.  The  experiment  would  be  particularly  deci- 
five  if  they  were  married  to  women  like  themfelves. 

But  this  faulty  confirmation  feems  to  be  more  rare 
among  women  than  among  men  ;  for  the  four  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  the  two  of  Chamouni,  the  one  deferibed  by  Mau- 
pertuis,  the  one  by  Helvetius,  and  almoll  all  the  in¬ 
dances  of  thefe  Angular  productions,  have  been  of  our 
Tex.  It  is  known,  however,  that  there  are  races  of 
men  and  women  allccted  with  this  aifeafe,  and  that 
thefe  Vaces  perpetuate  themfelves  in  Guinea,  in  Java,  at 
Panama,  &c. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  this  degeneration  does  not  icem 
to  be  ow'ing  to  the  air  of  the  mountains  \  for  though  I 
have  traverfed  the  greated  part  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
other  mountains  of  Europe,  thefe  are  the  only  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  met  with.” 

ALBINO\  ANUS,  a  Latin  poet,  whom  Ovid  lur- 
named  the  Divine.  There  is  now  nothing  of  his  extant, 
except  an  elegy  on  Drufus,  and  another  on  the  death  of 
Mecaenas. 

ALBINUS,  Bernhard  Siegfred,  a  celebrated 
phyAcian  and  anatomid,  was  born  of  an  illudrious  fa¬ 
mily  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder  in  1697.  His  father 
was  then  profelfor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
univerAty  of  Francfort ;  but  in  the  year  1702  he  re¬ 
paired  to  Leyden,  being  nominated  profefior  of  anato¬ 
my  and  furgery  in  that  univerAty.  Here  his  fon  had 
an  opportunity  of  dudying  under  the  moll  eminent 
maders  in  Europe,  who,  from  the  Angular  abilities 
which  he  then  difplayed,  had  no  difficulty  in  prognof- 
ticating  his  future  eminence.  But  while  he  was  di- 
llinguilhed  in  every  branch  of  literature,  his  attention 
was  particularly  turned  to  anatomy  and  furgery.  His 
peculiar  attachment  to  thefe  branches  of  knowledge 
gained  him  the  intimate  friendlhip  of  Ruyfch  and  Ran, 
who  at  that  time  flourilhed  in  Leyden  ;  and  the  latter, 
fo  jullly  celebrated  as  a  lithotomid,  is  faid  to  have  fel- 
dom  performed  a  capital  operation  without  inviting 
him  to  be  prefent.  Having  Anilhed  his  dudies  at  Ley¬ 
den,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  leftures 
of  .Du  Verney,  Vaillant,  and  other  celebrated  profef- 
fors.  But  he  had  fcarce  lpent  a  year  there  when  he  was 
invited  by  the  curators  of  the  univerAty  of  Leyden  to 
be  a  ledturer  of  anatomy  and  furgery  at  that  place. 

Though  contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  he  complied 
with  their  requed,  and  upon  that  occalion  was  created 
dodtor  of  phylic  without  any  examination.  Soon  after, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  appointed  to  fuc- 
ceed  him  as  a  profelfor  of  anatomy  ;  and  upon  being 
admitted  into  that  office  on  the  9th  of  November  1 721, 
he  delivered  an  oration,  De  vera  via  ad fabric <r  humani 
corporis  cognitionem  ducentc ;  which  was  heard  with 
univerfal  approbation.  In  the  capacity  of  a  profelfor, 
he  not  only  bellowed  the  greated  attention  upon  the 
indrudtion  of  the  youth  intruded  to  his  care,  but  in  the 
improvement  of  the  medical  art.  With  this  view  he 
puhlilhed  many  important  difcoverics  of  his  own 3  and 
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Albiuus  by  elegant  editions,  turned  the  attention  of  phylicians 
II  1  works  of  merit,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
A  ,  neglected.  By  theie  means  his  fame  was  foon  extended 
over  Europe  j  and  the  focieties  of  London,  Peteriburgh, 
and  Hacrlem,  cheerfully  received  him  as  an  affociate.  In 
x745>  I10  was  appointed  profeffor  of  the  practice  of  me¬ 
dicine  at  Leyden,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  anatomical 
chair  by  his  brother  Frid.  Bern.  Albinus.  He  was 
twice  rector  of  the  univerfity,  and  as  often  he  refufed 
that  high  honour  when  it  was  voluntarily  offered  him. 
At  length,  worn  out  by  long  fervice  and  intenfe  ftudy, 
he  died  on  the  pth  of  September  1770,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age. 

ALBION,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain. 

New  Albio.x,  a  name  given  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  to 
California,  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America,  which 
he  difcovered  and  took  poffeffion  of  in  the  year  1578. 
Captain  Cook  vifited  this  coaft  in  1778,  and  landed  in 
a  place  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  44.  33.  E.  Long.  235.  20. 
In  the  year  1792,  it  was  again  vifited  by  Captain  Van¬ 
couver,  who  was  employed  in  furveying  the  weftern 
coaft  of  North  America.  The  extent  of  New  Albion, 
according  to  the  latter  circumnavigator,  is  between  the 
3Cth  and  45th  degrees  of  N.  Latitude. 

ALBIREO,  in  AJlronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  third  or 
fourth  magnitude,  in  the  conftellation  Cygnus. 

ALBlS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  now  the  Elbe, 
which  divided  ancient  Germany  in  the  middle,  and  was 
the  boundary  of  this  country,  i'o  far  as  it  was  known  to 
the  Romans  :  all  beyond  they  owned  to  be  uncertain,  no 
Roman  except  Drufus  and  Tiberius  having  penetrated 
lo  far  as  the  Elbe.  In  the  year  of  the  building  of  the 
c>ty  744>  or  about  bx  years  before  Chrift,  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  eroding  the  river  with  a  few,  merited 
the  ornaments  of  a  triumph  ;  fo  glorious  was  it  reckon¬ 
ed  at  Rome  to  have  opened  this  paffage.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  age,  however,  the  river  that  before  occupied 
the  middle  of  ancient  Germany,  became  its  boundary 
to  the  north,  from  the  irruptions  of  the  Sarmatae,  who 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  Tranlalbin  Germany.  The 
Elbe  rifes  in  the  borders  of  Silefia  out  of  the  Rifenberg, 
runs  through  Bohemia,  Mifnia,  Upper  Saxony,  An¬ 
halt,  Magdeburg,  Brandenburg,  Danneberg,  Lauen- 
bnrg,  Holftein,  and  after  being  dwelled  bv  manv  other 
rivers,  and  pading  by  Hamburg  and  Gluckftadt,  to 
both  which  places  the  river  is  navigable  by  large  veffels, 
falls  into  the  German  or  North  fea. 

ALBISOLA,  a  fmall  town  belonging  to  the  repu¬ 
blic  of  Genoa.  Here  is  a  porcelain  manufacture,  and 
feveral  country-houfes  of  the  Genoefe  nobility.  It  was 
bombarded  in  1745  by  the  F.nglidi.  E.  Long.  8.  20. 
N.  Lat.  44.  15. 

ALBOGALERUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  white 
cap  worn  by  tli efamen  Diahs ,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
an  ornament  of  olive  branches. 

ALBORAK,  amongft  the  Mahometan  writers,  the 
bead:  on  which  Mahomet  rode  in  his  journeys  to  hea¬ 
ven.  The  Arab  commentators  give  many  fables  con¬ 
cerning  this  extraordinary  mode  of  conveyance.  It 
is  represented  as  of  an  intermediate  diape  and  fixe  be¬ 
tween  an  afs  and  a  mule.  A  place,  it  feems,  was  fc- 
oured  for  it  in  paradife  at  the  intercedion  of  Mahomet •, 
which,  however,  was  in  fome  mcafure  extorted  from 
the  prophet,  by  Alborak’s  refilling  to  let  him  mount 
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when  the  angeFGabriel  was  come  to  conduct  him  to 
heaven. 

ALBORO,  in  Zoology ,  a  name  by  which  the  ery- 
thrinus,  a  fmall  red  filh  caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  is 
commonly  known  in  the  markets  of  Rome  and  Venice. 

ALBOURG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jut¬ 
land,  capital  of  the  diocefe  of  the  fame  name,  and  a 
bidiop’s  fee.  It  has  this  name,  which  fignifies  eel-town , 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  eels  taken  here.  It 
is  feated  on  a  canal,  10  miles  from  the  fea,  30  north 
of  Wiburg,  and  50  north  of  Arhuys.  It  has  an  ex¬ 
change  for  merchants,  and  a  fafe  and  deep  harbour. 
They  have  a  condderable  trade  in  herrings  and  corn  j 
and  a  manufactory  of  guns,  piftols,  faddles,  and  gloves. 
E.  Long.  29.  16.  N.  Lat.  56.  35. 

ALBRICIUS,  bom  at  London,  was  a  great  phi- 
lofopber,  a  learned  and  able  phyfieian,  and  well  ver- 
fed  in  all  the  branches  of  polite  iiterature.  He  lived 
in  the  nth  century,  and  wrote  feveral  works  in 
Latin  j  particularly,  1.  Of  the  Origin  of  the  Gods. 
2.  The  Virtues  of  the  Ancients.  3.  The  Nature  of 
Poifon,  &c. 

ALBUCA,  Bastard  Star-of-Bethlehem.  See 
Botaxy  Index’. 

ALBUGINEA  TUXICA,  in  Anatomy ,  the  third  or 
innermoft  coat  or  covering  of  the  teftes ;  it  is  likewife 
the  name  given  to  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

ALBUGINEUS,  in  Anatotny ,  a  term  fometimes 
applied  to  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye. 

ALBUGO,  or  Leucoma,  in  Medicine,  a  diftemper 
occalioned  by  a  white  opaque  fpot  growing  on  the  cor¬ 
nea  of  the  eye,  and  obftrudling  vilion.  See  Medicixe 
Index. 

ALBUM,  in  Antiquity,  a  kind  of  white  table  or  re¬ 
gime,  wherein  the  names  of  certain  magiftrates,  public 
tranfadtions,  &c.  were  entered.  Of  thefe  there  were 
various  forts  •,  as  the  album  decurionum,  album  Jenato- 
rum,  album  judicum,  album  preetoris,  &c. 

Album  Decurionum,  was  the  regiftcr  wherein  the 
names  of  the  decuriones  were  entered.  This  is  otherwife 
called  matriculatio  decurionum. 

Album  Senatorum,  the  lift  of  fenators  names,  which 
was  firft  introduced  by  Auguftus,  and  renewed  yearly. 

Album  Judicum,  that  wherein  the  names  of  the  per- 
fons  oi  thofe  decuria’  who  judged  at  certain  times  were 
entered. 

Album  Preetoris,  that  wherein  the  formula:  of  all 
actions,  and  the  names  of  Inch  judges  as  the  praetor  had 
chofen  to  decide  caufes,  were  written. 

'The  high  prieft  entered  the  chief  tranfadtions  of  each 
year  into  an  album ,  or  table,  which  was  hung  up  in  his 
houfe  for  the  public  ufe. 

Album  is  alfo  ufed,  in  later  times,  to  denote  a  kind 
of  table,  or  pocket-book,  wherein  the  men  of  letters 
with  whom  a  perfon  has  converted,  inferibed  their  names 
with  lome  fentence  or  motto. 

Album  Grcecum,  the  white  dung  of  dogs,  formerly 
preferibed  for  inflammations  of  the  throat,  &c.  but 
now  difufed,  and  chiefly  employed  by  leather-dreffers 
to  foften  leather  after  the  application  of  lime. 

ALBUMAZAR,  a  learned  Arabian  aftronomer  in 
the  tenth  century,  who  wrote  a  treatife  Of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Years. 

ALBUMEN,  a  fubftancc  found  both  in  animal  and 

vegetable. 
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Aljumen  vegetable  matters,  and  in  great  abundance  in  the  white 
II  of  eggs.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

^.c.vua,  .  ALBUQUERQUE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Fftremadura,  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  nine 
miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  It  is  commanded 
by  an  almoft  impregnable  fortrefs,  built  on  a  high 
mountain,  and  ferving  to  defend  the  town.  It  carries 
on  a  great  trade  in  wool  and  woollen  manufactures.  It 
was  taken  by  the  allies  of  Charles  king  of  Spain  in 
1705.  W.  Long.  7.  o.  N.  Lat.  38.  52. 

ALBURN,  the  Englifli  name  of  a  compound  co¬ 
lour,  being  a  mixture  of  white  and  red,  or  reddifli 
brown.  Skinner  derives  the  word,  in  this  fenfe,  from 
the  Latin  albus,  and  the  Italian  burno ,  from  brtmo , 

“  brown.”  N 

ALBURNUM,  the  foft  white  fubftance  which  in 
trees  is  found  between  the  liber  or  inner  bark  and  the 
wood,  and  in  procefs  of  time  acquiring  folidity,  be¬ 
comes  itfelf  the  wood.  From  its  colour  and  compara¬ 
tive  loftnels,  it  has  been  ityled  by  fome  writers  the  fat 
of  trees,  adeps  arborum. 

The  alburnum  is  found  in  largeft  quantities  in  trees 
that  are  vigorous ;  though  in  l'uch  as  janguifh,  or  are 
fickly,  there  is  a  great  number  of  beds.  In  an  oak 
fix  inches  in  diameter,  this  fubftance  is  nearly  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  wood.  In  a  trunk  of  one  foot  diameter, 
it  is  as  one  to  three  and  a  half ;  of  two  and  a  half  feet 
diameter,  as  one  to  four  and  a  half,  &c.  but  thefe  pro¬ 
portions  vary  according  to  the  health  and  conftitution 
of  the  trees. — The  alburnum  is  frequently  gnawed  in 
pieces  by  infeCts,  which  lodge  in  the  fubftance,  and  are 
•nourifhed  from  it. 
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But  when  Alcaeus  lifts  the  ftrain 
To  deeds  of  war  and  tyrants  flain, 

In  thicker  crowds  the  ftiadowy  throng 
Drink. deeper  down  the  martial  long.  Francis, 

Alca:us,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  and,  as  fome 
think,  the  firft  compoier  of  tragedies.  He  renounced 
his  native  country  Mitylene,  and  palled  for  an  Athe¬ 
nian.  He  left  10  pieces,  one  of  which  was  Pauphae, 
that  which  he  produced  when  he  dil'puted  with  Arifto- 
phanes,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  97th  Olympiad. 

There  is  another  Alcaeus  mentioned  in  Plutarch, 
perhaps  the  fame  whom  Porphyrius  mentions  as  a  com- 
pofer  of  iatirical  iambics  and  epigrams,  and  who  wrote 
a  poem  concerning  the  plagiarifm  of  Euphorus  the  hi- 
.itorian.  He  lived  in  the  145th  Olympiad. 

We  are  told  likewife  of  one  AlCjEUS,  a  Meffenian, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  \  clpalian  and  Titus.  W  e 
know  not  which  of  thole  it  was  who  fuffered  for  his 
lewdnefs  a  very  lingular  kind  of  death,  which  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  the  following  epitaph  : 

AXxxtx  rct$o;  xro;,  & c. 

This  is  Alcaeus’s  tomb  ;  who  died  by  a  radifli, 

The  daughter  of  the  earth,  and  puniflier  of  adulterers. 

This  punifhment  inflicled  on  adulterers,  was  thrufting 
one  of  the  largeft  radiihes  up  the  anus  of  the  adulterer: 
or,  for  want  of  radiihes,  they  made  ul’e  of  a  filli  with  a 
very  large  head,  which  Juvenal  alludes  to: 

Qtio/dam  mcechos  et  mugilis  intrat.  Sat.  x. 

The  mullet  enters  fome  behind. 


II. 

Alcaic. 


ALBURNUS,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  the  cyprintts 
of  Linnaeus.  See  Cyfrinus,  Ichthyology  Index. 
ALCA,  or  Auk.  See  Ornithology  Index. 
ALCyEUS,  a  famous  ancient  lyric  poet,  born  at 
-Mitylene,  in  the  illand  ot  Leibos.  Horace  feems  to 
think  him  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  poefyj 

Now  the  Roman  mufe  infpire, 

And  warm  the  fong  with  Grecian  fire.  Francis. 


Hence  we  may  underftand  the  menace  of  Catullus, 

Ah  !  turn  te  miferum ,  malique  fati, 

Qjucm  attract  us  pedibus,  patente  porta, 

Percitrrent  raphanique ,  mugilcfque.  Epig.  xv. 

Ah  !  wretched  thou,  and  born  to  lucklefs  fate, 

Who  art  dil'cover’d  hv  the  unihut  gate! 

If  once,  alas  !  the  jealous  hufband  come, 

The  radifli  or  the  fea-fifh  is  thy  doom. 


He  flourifhed  in  the  44th  Olympiad,  at  the  fame  time 
with  Sappho,  who  was  likewife  of  Mitylene.  Alcaeus 
was  a  great  enemy  to  tyrants,  but  not  a  very  brave  fol- 
dier.  He  was  prefent  at  an  engagement,  wherein  the 
Athenians  gained  a  victory  over  the  Lefbians  •,  and 
here,  as  he  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  confefled  in  one  of 
his  pieces,  lie  threw  down  his  arms,  and  faved  himfelf 
by  flight.  Horace,  who,  of  all  the  Latin  poets,  moft 
relembled  Alcaeus,  has  made  the  like  confellion  : 

W  ith  thee  I  faw  Philippi’s  plain, 

Its  fatal  rout,  a  fearful  i’cene  ! 

And  dropp’d,  alas  !  th’  inglorious  fliield, 

Where  valour’s  felf  was  forc’d  to  yield  ; 

Where  foil’d  in  duft  the  vanquifh’d  lay, 

And  breath’d  th’  indignant  foul  away.  Francis. 

The  poetical  abilities  of  Alcaeus  are  indifputable  ;  and 
though  his  writings  were  chiefly  in  the  lyric  ftrain,  yet 
his  mufe  was  capable  of  treating  the  fublimeft  fubjedls 
with  a  fuitable  dignity.  Hence  Horace  fays, 

Alcaeus  ftrikes  the  golden  firings, 

And  feas,  and  war,  and  exile,  fings. 

T  hus  while  they  ftrike  the  various  lyre, 
the  ghofts  the  facred  founds  admire  : 


ALCAICS,  in  Ancient  Poetry,  a  denomination  given 
to  feveral  kinds  of  verfe,  from  Alcaeus,  their  inventor. 

The  firft  kind  conlifts  of  five  feet,  viz.  a  fpondee,  or 
iambic;  an  iambic  ;  a  long  Ty liable  ;  a  dadtyle ;  ano¬ 
ther  dactyle :  Inch  is  the  following  verfe  of  Horace  : 

O  nines]  eo\dcm  cog  inner,  \  omnium 
Vcrfa\tur  ur\na  I  Jerius  |  ocyus\ 

Sor  s  exitura. 

Thefecond  kind  conlifts  of  two  dadtyles  and  two  tro¬ 
chees  :  as,  « 

Exili\um  intpoJi\lura  |  cymfue. 

Befides  thefe  two,  which  are  called  claRiylic  Alcaics , 
there  is  another  fimply  ftyled  Alcaic  ;  conlifting  of  an 
epitrite  ;  a  choriambus ;  another  choriambus  ;  and  a 
bacchius  :  the  following  is  of  this  fpccies, 

Cur  timet  jla\vum  Tiberim  tanjgcre ,  cur  \  olivum  9 

Alcaic  Ode,  a  kind  of  manly  ode,  compofcd  of  fe¬ 
veral  ftrophes,  each  conlifting  of  four  verfes  ;  the  two 
firft  of  which  are  always  alcaics  of  the  firft  kind  ;  the 
third  verfe  is  a  dimeter  hypercataledtic,  or  conlifting 
of  four  feet  and  a  long  fyllable  ;  and  the  fourth  verfe 
is  an  alcaic  of  the  fecond  kind.  The  following  llrophe 

is 


Alcaic 

ii 

Alcanna. 
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is  of  this  fpecies,  which  Horace  calls  tninaces  Alccei 
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camence . 


Non  pojjldentem  mvlta  vocaveris 
Re  fie  beatum  :  reflius  occnpat 
Nomen  beati ,  qui  deorum 

Muneribus Japienter  uti,  &c. 

ALCAID,  Alcayde,  or  Alcalde,  in  the  polity 
of  the  Moors,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguefe,  a  magillrate, 
or  officer  of  juilice,  anfwering  nearly  to  the  French 
provoil  and  the  Britiffi  juftice  of  peace. — The  alcaid 
among  the  Moors  is  veiled  with  fupreme  jurifdi&ion, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes. 

ALCALA  DE  Guadeira,  a  fmall  town  of  Spain, 
in  Andalufia,  upon  the  river  Guadeira.  Here  are 
abundance  of  fprings,  from  whence  they  convey  water 
to  Seville  by  an  aqueduct.  W.  Long.  6.  16.  N.  Lat. 
37*  15- 

Alcala  cie  Henares,  a  beautiful  and  large  city  of 
Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  feated  upon  the  river  Henares, 
which  wailies  its  walls.  It  is  built  in  a  very  agreeable 
plain,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure.  The  llreets  are  hand- 
lome  and  pretty  ftraight :  one  of  them  is  very  long, 
running  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other.  The 
boules  are  well  built ;  and  there  are  feveral  fquares, 
the  largeil  of  which  is  an  ornament  to  the  city  :  it  is 
furrounded  on  all  fides  with  piazzas,  where  tradefmen 
have  their  fliops,  to  expofe  feveral  forts  of  commodi¬ 
ties  to  iale,  of  which  there  is  as  great  plenty  and  va¬ 
riety  as  in  moll  towns  of  Spain.  The  univerfity  was 
founded  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  archbifhop  of  Toledo, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  land 
about  Alcala  is  watered  by  the  Henares,  well  cultiva¬ 
ted,  and  very  fruitful,  while  that  at  a  diftance  is  dry 
and  llerile :  it  yields  grain  in  plenty,  very  good  muf- 
cat  wine,  and  melons  of  a  delicious  kind.  W  ithout 
the  walls  is  a  fpring,  the  Witer  of  which  is  fo  pure  and 
lo  well  tailed,  that  it  is  inclol’ed  and  lliut  up  for  the 
king  ot  Spain’s  own  ufe,  from  whence  it  is  carried  to 
Madrid. — This  city  is  10  miles  louth-well  of  Guada- 
laxara,  and  13  miles  call  of  Madrid.  W  .  Long.  4.  20. 
N.  Lat.  40.  30. 

Alcala-Rcg l,  a  fmall  city  of  Spain,  in  Andalufia, 
with  a  fine  abbey'.  It  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  in  a  mountainous  country  ;  and  the  road  to 
it  is  incommodious,  rough,  and  unequal  ;  but  to  make 
amends  for  this,  here  are  feveral  kinds  of  exquifite  fruit 
and  wine.  W.  Long.  4.  15.  N.  Lat.  37.  18. 

ALCALY,  or  Alcali,  or  Alkali.  See  Chemis¬ 
try  Index. 

ALCANIS,  a  town  of  Arragon  in  Spain,  feated  on 
the  river  Guadaloupe,  12  miles  from  Cafpe.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  ol  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors  ;  but 
being  taken  from  them,  it  was  made  a  commandery 
ol  the  order  ot  Calatrava.  Here  is  a  very  remarkable 
fountain,  which  throws  up  water  through  42  pipes. 
It  is  lurrounded  with  gardens  and  fruit  trees,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  good  fortrefs.  W.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat. 
41.0. 

ALCANNA,  or  Ai.kanxa,  in  Commerce ,  a  poty- 
der  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  Egyptian  privet, 
in  which  the  people  of  Cairo  drive  a  confidcrablo  trade. 
It  is  much  ul'ed  by  the  Turkifii  women  to  give  a  gol¬ 
den  colour  to  their  nails  and  hair.  Jn  dyeing,  it  gives 
u  yellow  colour  when  fteeped  with  common  water,  and 
VoL.  I.  Part  II. 


a  red  one  when  infufed  in  vinegar.  There  is  alio  an  Alcantara 
oil  extracted  from  the  befries  of  alcanna,  which  is  || 
fometimes  uled  in  medicine.  Alcaflar. 

ALCANTARA,  a  fmall,  but  very  llrong  city  of  *  _  v 
Ellremadura,  in  Spain.  It  gives  name  to  one  of  the 
three  orders  of  knighthood.  It  is  feated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tajo  or  Tagus,  21  miles  from  Coria,  in  a  very 
fruitful  foil,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  bridge  over  that 
river.  This  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tra¬ 
jan,  as  appears  by  an  infeription  over  one  of  the  arches, 
by  the  people  of  Lufitania,  who  were  afiefled  to  fup- 
ply  the  expence.  It  is  raifed  200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water  ;  and  though  it  confills  but  of  fix  arches, 
is  670  feet  in  length,  and  28  in  breadth.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bridge,  there  is  a  fmall  antique  chapel 
hewn  in  a  rock  by  the  ancient  Pagans,  who  dedicated 
it  to  Trajan,  as  the  Chriftians  did  to  St  Julian.  This 
city  was  built  by  the  Moors,  on  account  of  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  this  bridge;  which  is  at  a  place  where  the 
Tajo  is  very  deep,  running  between  two  high  lleep 
rocks  :  for  this  realon  they  called  it  Al-Cantara,  which 
in  their  language  fignifies  the  Bridge.  It  was  taken 
from  them  in  1214,  and  given  to  the  knights  of  Cala¬ 
trava,  who  afterwards  aflumed  the  name  of  Alcantara. 

It  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Galway,  in  April  170 6, 
and  retaken  by  the  French  in  November  following. 

It  is  45  miles  from  Madrid,  and  125  from  Seville. 

W.  Long.  7.  12.  N.  Lat.  39.  30. 

Knights  of  Alcantara,  a  military  order  of  Spain, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  above-mentioned  city. 

They  make  a  very  confiderable  figure  in  the  hiflory  of 
the  expeditions  againll  the  Moors.  The  knights  of 
Alcantara  make  the  fame  vows  as  thofe  of  Calatrava, 
and  are  only  dillinguilhed  from  them  by  this,  that  the 
crols  fleur  de  lys,  which  they  bear  over  a  large  white 
cloak,  is  of  a  green  colour.  They  poll’efs  37  com- 
manderies.  By  the  terms  of  the  furrender  of  Alcan-* 
tara  to  this  order,  it  was  flipulated,  that  there  fliould 
be  a  confraternity  between  the  two  orders,  with  the 
lame  practices  and  obfervances  in  both  ;  and  that  the 
order  of  Alcantara  ffiould  be  fubjcCl  to  be  vilited  by 
the  grand-mafter  of  Calatrava.  But  the  former  loon 
releafed  themfelves  from  this  engagement,  on  pretence- 
that  their  grand-mailer  had  not  been  called  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  that  of  Calatrava,  as  bad  been  likewife  llipula- 
ted  in  the  articles.  Alter  the  expulfion  of  the  Moors, 
and  the  taking  of  Granada,  the  l'overeignty  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  Alcantara  and  that  of  Calatrava  was  fettled  in 
the  crown  of  Caflile  by  Ferdinand  and  ll'abella. — In 
1540,  the  knights  of  Alcantara  iued  for  leave  to  marry, 
which  was  granted  them. 

ALCAREZ,  a  fmall  city  of  La  Mancha  in  Spain, 
defended  by  a  pretty  llrong  callle,  and  remarkable  for 
an  ancient  aqueduct.  It  Hands  near  the  river  Guarda- 
mena,  and  the  foil  about  it  is  very  fruitful.  They 
have  a  breed  of  little  running  horfes,  which  are  very 
fleet  and  llrong.  It  is  25  miles  north  of  the  confines 
of  Andalufia,  108  fouth  of  Cuenza,  and  138  fouth  by 
eall  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  1  50.  N.  Lat.  38.  28. 

'  ALCASSAR  DO-SAL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Ellre¬ 
madura,  which  has  a  callle  faid  to  be  impregnable.  It 
is  indeed  very  llrong,  both  by  art  and  nature,  being 
built  on  the  top  of  a  rock  which  is  exceedingly  lleep 
on  all  fides.  Here  is  a  lalt-work,  which  produces  very 
white  fait,  from  whence  the  town  takes  its  name.  The 
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Alcaflar  fields  produce  lai'ge  quantities  of  a  fort  of  rallies,  of 
li  which  they  make  mats,  which  are  traniported  out  of 

Alcazar.  jjle  kingdom.  W .  Long.  9.  10.  N.  Lat.  38.  18. 

Alcassar,  a  city  of  Barbary-,  feated  about  two 
leagues  from  Larache,  in  Alga,  a  province  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Fez.  It  was  of  great  note,  and  the  l’eat  of  the 
governor  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  built 
by  Jacob  Almanzor,  king  of  Fez,  about  the  year  1180, 
and  defigned  for  a  magazine  and  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  great  preparations  he  was  making  to  enter 
Granada  in  Spain,  and  to  make  good  the  footing  Jo- 
feph  Almanzor  had  got  fome  time  before.  It  is  faid 
his  father  firfl.  invaded  Spain  with  300,000  men,  molt 
of  whom  he  was  obliged  to  bring  back  to  Africa  to 
quell  a  rebellion  that  had  broke  out  in  Morocco.  This 
done,  he  returned  to  Spain  again  with  an  army',  as  is 
faid,  of  200,000  horl'e  and  300,000  foot.  The  city 
is  now  fallen  greatly  to  decay,  fo  that  of  fifteen  molques 
there  are  only  two  that  they  make  ufe  of.  The  reai’on, 
probably,  is  the  bad  iituation  of  the  town  ;  for  it  Hands 
fo  low,  that  it  is  exceffively  hot  in  fummer,  and  almoll 
overflowed  with  water  in  the  winter.  This  they  affirm 
to  be  owing  to  the  curie  of  one  of  their  laints.  Here 
are  a  great  number  of  florks,  who  live  very  familiarly 
with  the  people,  walking  about  the  town,  poileffing 
the  tops  of  the  houfes  and  mofques  without  molelfation  j 
for  they  efteem  them  facred  birds,  and  account  it  finfid 
to  difturb  them.  At  prefent,  the  baffiaw  of  Tetuan  ap¬ 
points  a  governor  to  this  town,  which  is  the  lall  of  his 
dominions  towards  Mequinez.  Near  this  city  there  is 
a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  running  towards  Tetuan, 
whole  inhabitants  were  never  brought  entirely  under 
fubjeclion  •,  and  whenever  it  was  attempted,  they  re¬ 
venged  themfelves  by  infefling  the  roads,  and  robbing 
and  deRroying  the  travellers.  When  they  were  purfued, 
they  retired  into  their  w'oody  mountains,  where  none 
could  i’afely  follow  them.  Not  far  from  hence  is  the 
river  ElmahalTen,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  between 
Hon  Sebaftian  king  of  Portugal  and  the  Moors }  in 
which  the  Portuguefe  were  defeated,  and  their  king 
flain.  W  .  Long.  12.  35.  N.  Lat.  35.  15. 

ALCA\  ALA,  in  the  Spaniih  finances,  was  at  firlt 
a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  afterwards  of  14  per  cent,  and  is 
at  prefent  ot  only  6  per  cent,  upon  the  fale  of  every 
fort  of  property,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable  ; 
and  it  is  repeated. every  time  the  property  is  fold.  The 
levying  of  this  tax  requires  a  multitude  of  revenue  of¬ 
ficers  iufficient  to  guard  the  tranfportation  of  goods, 
not  only  from  one  province  to  another,  but  from  one 
Ihop  to  another.  It  fubjedts  not  only  the  dealers  in 
lome  fort  of  goods,  but  thole  in  all  forts,  every  farmer, 
every  manufacturer,  ever)'  merchant  and  ffiopkeeper, 
to  the  continual  vilits  and  examination  of  the  tax-ga¬ 
therers.  Through  the  greater  part  of  a  country  in 
which  a  tax  of  tins  kind  is  eHablillied,  nothing  can 
be  produced  for  dillant  fale.  The  produce  of  every 
part  of  the  country  mult  be  proportioned  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  the  Alcavala, 
accordingly,  that  Ullaritz  imputes  the  ruin  of  the  raa- 
nufa&ures  of  Spain.  He  might  have  imputed  to  it 
likewife  the  declenfion  of  agriculture,  it  being  impofed 
no  only  upon  manufactures,  but  upon  the  rude  produce 
of  the  land. 

ALCAZAR  leguer,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  and  in  the  province  of  Ilabat.  It 
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w  as  taken  by  Alphonfo,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1468  ;  but 
foon  after  that  it  was  abandoned  to  the  Moors.  It  is 
feated  on  the  coatt  of  the  flraits  of  Gibraltar.  W  .Long. 
3.  50.  N.  Lat.  3S.  o. 

ALCAZER,  a  town  of  Spain,-  in  New'  Caftile,  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Guardamena,  which  has  a  fortrefs  on 
a  high  hill  for  its  defence,  and  lies  in  a  very  fruitful 
country.  It  is  100  miles  north-well  of  Carthagena. 
W.  Long.  2.  10.  N.  Lat.  38.  15. 

ALCE,  Alces,  or  Elk,  in  Zoology,  the  trivial  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  the  cervus,  belonging  to  the  order  of 
mammalia  pecora.  See  Cervus. 

ALCEA,  the  Holly-Hock.  See  Botany  Index. 
ALCEDO,  or  Kingseisher.  See  Ornithology 
Index. 

ALCHEMILLA,  or  Ladies-mantle.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ALC  HEMIST,  a  pradlitioner  in  alchemy. 

ALCHEMY,  that  branch  of  chemiilry  which  had 
for  its  principal  objedls  the  tranfmutation  of  metals 
into  gold  }  the  panacea,  or  univcrial  remedy  ;  an  alka- 
heft,  or  univerfal  menllruum ;  an  nniverlal  ferment  J 
and  many  other  things  equally  ridiculous. 

Kircher,  inllrudled  in  all  the  fecrets  of  chemiilry, 
has  fully  expofed  the  artifices  and  impollures  of  alche- 
milrs.  An  alchemifl  puts  into  a  crucible  the  matter 
which  is  to  be  converted  into  gold  :  this  he  fets  on  the 
fire,  blows  it,  llirs  it  with  rods  ;  and,  after  divers  ope¬ 
rations,  gold  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible, 
inllead  of  the  matter  firfl  put  in.  This  there  are  a 
thoufand  ways  of  effecting,  without  any  tranfmuta¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  it  is  done  by  dexteroully  dropping  in 
a  piece  of  gold  concealed  between  the  fingers,  fome- 
times  by  calling  in  a  little  of  tile  dull  of  gold  or  filver 
difguiled  under  the  appearance  of  fome  elixir,  or  other 
indifferent  matter  ;  fometimes  a  crucible  is  ufed  which 
has  a  double  bottom,  and  gold  put  between  the  two  ; 
fometimes  the  rod  ufed  to  llir  the  matter  is  hollow', 
and  filled  with  the  dull  of  the  metal  defired  j  at  other 
times  there  is  metal  mixed  with  the  charcoal,  the  allies 
of  the  furnace,  or  the  like.  Mr  Harris  very  properly 
diftinguilhes  alchemy  from  chemiilry  ;  and  defines  the 
former  to  be  are  fine  arte,  cvjus  principium  if  men - 
tin',  medium  laborarc,  et  finis  mendicare  ;  and  the  Ita¬ 
lians  have  a  proverb,  non  tifidiare  alalchemifia povero 
0  medico  oma/ato.  The  rain  which  has  attended  this 
delulion  has  oceafioned  feveral  Hates  to  make  fevere 
law’s  againll  pretences  to  alchemy.  The  Romans  for¬ 
merly  banifhed  all  fuch  as  profelled  it  •,  and  the  lacred 
canons  likewife  directed  the  thunder  of  their  cen- 
fure  againll  them.  Dioclefian  and  Csefar  directed  all 
books  which  treated  of  this  fubjedl  to  be  burnt.  Ry- 
mer  furnilhes  us  with  a  licenfe  lor  practifing  alchemy, 
with  all  kinds  of  metals  and  minerals,  granted  to  one 
Richard  Carter  in  1476  ;  Bym.  Feed.  tom.  xii.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  we  have  had  fevere  laws  againH  alchemy, 
and  multiplying  of  metals,  as  much  fo  as  againH  coin¬ 
ing  itfelf. 

ALCHORNEA.  See  Botany  Index. 

ALC1AT  or  Alciate,  Andrew,  a  great  lawyer, . 
who  flouriflied  in  the  tenth  century,  was  born  at  Milan- 
He  mixed  much  of  polite  learning  in  the  explication 
of  the  laws,  and  happily  drove  out  the  barbarity  of 
language  which  till  then  had  reigned  in  the  ledlurcs 
and  writings  of  lawyers  ;  for  which  Thuanus  highly 
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Alemaer. 


AU-iat  praifes  him.  He  publiflied  a  great  many  law-books, 
and  ionie  notes  upon  Tacitus.  His  emblems  have  been 
j  much  admired,  and  tranflated  into  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanifh  ;  and  feveral  learned  men  have  written  com¬ 
mentaries  on  them. 

ALCIBIADES,  an  Athenian  general.  It  was  the 
fate  of  this  great  man  to  live  at  a  time  when  his  coun¬ 
try  was  a  fcene  of  eonfuiion.  The  Greeks,  grown  info- 
lent  from  their  conquells  in  Perlia,  turned" their  arms 
again  ft  each  other,  and  bandied  together  under  the 
conduct  of  the  two  moft  opulent  ftates,  Athens  and  La- 
cedtenion.  Alcibiades,  in  the  midft  of  an  expedition 
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tulips,  with  the  offsets,  fold  for  90,000  florins.  The 
town  has  a  very  great  trade  in  butter  and  cheefe,  of 
which  a  vaft  quantity  is  fold  every  year,  and  is  elleem- 
ed  the  bell  in  Holland.  E.  Long.  4.  26.  N.  Lat. 
52.  28. 

ALCMAN,  a  lyric  poet,  who  flourifhed  in  the  27th 
Olympiad,  about  670  years  before  Chrift.  He  was 
born  at  Sparta  ;  and  compofed  feveral  poems,  of  which 
only  fome  fragments  are  remaining,  quoted  by  Atlie- 
nseus  and  fome  other  ancient  winters.  He  was  verv 
amorous  ;  accounted  the  father  of  gallant  poefy  ;  and 
is  laid  to  have  been  the  firil  that  introduced  the  cuftom 
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le  lac  p  anned  agamic  the  enemies  ot  his  country,  was  of  finging  love  fongs  in  company.  He  is  reported 


recalled  home  to  anfwer  fome  charge  of  a  private  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  fearing  the  violence  of  his  enemy,  inftead  of 
going  to  Athens,  he  offered  his  fervices  at  Sparta, 
where  they  were  readily  accepted.  By  his  advice  the 
Lacedaemonians  made  a  league  with  Perlia,  which  gave 
a  very  favourable  turn  to  their  adairs.  But  his  credit 
m  the  republic  railing  jealoufies  againil  him,  he  pri¬ 
vately  reconciled  himfelf  to  his  country,  and  took  again 
the  command  ol  the  Athenian  army.  Here  victory, 
waiting  as  it  were  at  his  command,  attended  all  his 
motions.  The  lols  of  feven  battles  obliged  the  Spar¬ 
tans  to  lue  for  peace.  He  enjoyed  his  triumphs,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  fliort  time  at  Athens.  One  unfuccefsful 
event  made  him  again  obnoxious  to  the  malice  of  his 
citizens ;  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  retire  from  A- 
thens.  In  his  abfence  the  Spartans  again  took  the  lead, 
and  at  the  fatal  battle  of  iEgos  entirely  fubdued  the 
Athenian  power.  Alcibiades,  though  an  exile,  endea¬ 
voured  to  reftore  the  power  of  his  country  ;  of  which 
the  Spartans  having  intelligence,  procured  him  to  be 
affaflinated.  He  was  a  man  of  admirable  accomplilh- 
ments,  but  indifferently  principled;  of  great  parts; 
and  of  an  amazing  verfatility  of  genius. 

ALCINOUS,  king  of  the  Pfueacians,  in  the  ifland 
now  called  Corfu,  was  fon  ot  Naulithous,  and  grand¬ 
son  ol  Neptune  and  Peribea.  It  is  by  his  gardens  this 
king  has  chiefly  immortalized  his  memory.  He  re¬ 
ceived  Ulyffes  with  much  civility,  when  a  llorm  had 
call  him  on  his  coaft.  The  people  here  loved  pleafure 
and  good  cheer,  yet  were  fkilful  feamen ;  and  Alcinous 
was  a  good  prince. 

ALCMAEK,  a  city  of  the  United  Provinces,  feat- 
cd  in  North  Holland,  about  lour  miles  from  the  fea, 

15  from  Haerlem,  and  18  from  Amllerdam.  It  is  a 
handlome  city,  and  one  of  the  cleanell  in  Holland. 

I  he  ftreets  and  lioufes  are  extremely  neat  and  regular, 
and  the  public  buildings  very  beautiful.  It  had  for¬ 
merly  two  parifli  churches,  dedicated  to  St  Matthew 
and  St  Lawrence.  The  latter  had  fo  high  a  tower, 
that  it  ferved  for  a  fea-mark  to  the  veffels  that  were  in 
the  open  fea;  lmt,  in  14641  it  tumbled  down,  and 
damaged  the  other  church  fo  much,  that  they  were 
both  dernoli llied  in  1670,  and  one  church  wps  built  in 
their  Head,  dedicated  to  the  fame  faints.  The  Spaniards, 
under  the  command  of  Frederick  of  Toledo,  fon  of  the 
duke  ol  Alva,  came  to  beliege  it,  after  they  had  taken 
Haerlem  in  1 573  ;  but  were  forced  to  raife  the  ficge 
after  lying  three  months  before  it,  as  well  on  account 
ot  the  infection  ot  the  air  as  the  lfout  refillance  of  the 
inhabitants  and  foldicrs  ;  even  the  women  lignalizing 
themfelves  bravely  in  its  defence.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  regifter  of  this  city,  that,  iii  the  year  1637,  120 
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have  been  one  of  the  greateft  orators  of  his  age  ;  upon 
which  Mr  Bayle  remarks,  that  fucli  a  quality  would 
have  been  extremely  inconvenient,  if  poetrv  had  been 
at  that  time  upon  fucli  a  footing  as  it  has  been  often 
fmee,  not  able  to  procure  the  poet  bread.  Fie  died  of 
a  llrange  difeafe  ;  for  he  .was  eaten  up  with  lice. 

ALCMANIAN,  in  ancient  lyric  poetry,  a  kind 
of  verfe,  conlilling  of  two  daftyles  and  two  trochees  : 
as,— 

J  irgini\bir.<!  put\i'ifque\canto. 

The  word  is  formed  from  Aleman ,  the  name  of  an  an¬ 
cient  Greek  poet,  in  great  efleem  for  his  erotics  or 
amorous  compoiitions. 

ALCMENA,  the  daughter  of  Ele&ryo  king  of 
Mycenae-,  and  wife  of  Amphitryon.  Jupiter  putting 
on  the  fliape  of  her  hulband  while  he  was  abroad  in 
the  wars,  begot  Hercules  upon  her  :  he  made  that 
night  as  long  as  three  ordinary  ones. 

ALCOCK,  John,  doctor  of  laws,  and  bifliop  of  Elv, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  \  II.  was  born  at  Beverly 
in  A  orklhire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
firil  jnade  dean  of  Weftminfter,  and  afterwards  ap¬ 
pointed  mailer  of  the  rolls.  In  1471,  he  was  confe- 
crated  bifliop  of  Rocheller  :  in  1476,  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  A\ orceller  ;  and  in  i486,  to  that  of  Ely, 
in  the  room  of  Dr  John  Morton,  preferred  to  the  fee 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  prelate  of  great  learning 
and  piety,  and  fo  highly  efteemed  by  King  Henry, 
that  he  appointed  him  lord  prefident  of  AAales,  and 
afterwards  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Alcock  found¬ 
ed  a  lchool  at  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  and  built  the  fpa- 
cious  hall  belonging  to  the  epifcopal  palace  at  Ely. 
He  was  alio  the  founder  of  Jefus-college  in  Cambridge, 
for  a  mailer,  fix  fellows,  and  as  many  fcholars.  This 
houfe  was  formerly  a  nunnery,  dedicated  to  St  Kadi- 
gund  :  and,  as  Godwin  tells  us,  the  building  being 
greatly  decayed,  and  the  revenues  reduced  almoll  to 
nothing,  the  nuns  had  all  forfaken  it,  except  two ; 
whereupon  Bifliop  Alcock  procured  a  grant  from  the 
crown,  and  converted  it  into  a  college.  But  Camden 
and  others  tell  us,  that  the  nuns  of  that  houfe  were  fo 
notorious  for  their  incontinence,  that  King  Henry  ATI. 
and  Pope  Julius  II.  confented  to  its  diffolution  :  Bale 
accordingly  calls  this  nunnery  fpiritualium  meretricum 
ctenobium,  “  a  community  of  Spiritual  harlots.”  Bifliop 
Alcock  wrote  feveral  pieces ;  among  which  are  the 
following:  1.  Mom  Pajeflionis.  2.  In  PJalmos  Pe¬ 
nitent  iales.  3.  Horn  ilia  Vulgares.  4.  Meditationcs  Pice. 
He  died  October  1.  1500;  and  was  buried  in  the  cha¬ 


pel  lie  had  built  at  Kingfton  upon  Hull. 

ALCOHOL,  or  Ai.KOOL,  ill  i'hcmijlry ,  fpirit  of 
wine  highly  rectified.  It  is  alio  ufed  for  anv  highly 
4  C  2  rectified 


Alcohol. 
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Alcohol  reftified  fpirit. — Alcohol  is  extremely  light  and  inflam- 
II  mable  :  it  is  a  ftrong  antifeptic,  and  therefore  employ- 
Alcoran.  e(|  to  preferve  animal  l'uhllarices.  See  Chemistry  In- 

f»  1  u'~  1  , 

a  ex. 

Alcohol  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  fine  impalpable  pow- 
^  der. 

ALCOHOLIZATION,  the  procefs  of  rectifying 
any  fpii'it.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  pulverization. 

ALCOR,  in  Ajironomy ,  a  fmall  liar  adjoining  to  the 
large  bright  one  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  urfa  major. 
— The  word  is  Arabic.  It  is  a  proverb  among  the 
Arabians,  applied  to  one  who  pretends  to  fee  fmall 
things,  but  overlooks  much  greater  :  Thou  canjl  fee  Al- 
cor,  and  yet  not  fee  the  fill  moon. 

ALCORAN,  or  Al-koran,  the  fcripture  or  bible 
of  the  Mahometans.  The  word  is  compounded  of  the 
Arabic  particle  al,  and  coran  or  koran ,  derived  from 
the  verb  caraa  or  karaa,  to  read.  The  word  therefore 
properly  fignifies,  the  reading ;  or  rather,  that  which 
ought  to  be  read.  By  this  name  the  Mahometans  de¬ 
note  not  only'  the  entire  book  or  volume  of  the  Koran, 
hut  alfo  any  particular  chapter  or  feCtion  of  it ;  juft  as 
the  Jews  call  either  the  whole  Scripture,  or  any  part  of 
it,  by  the  name  of  Karah,  or  Mikra ,  words  of  the  fame 
origin  and  import. 

Befides  this  peculiar  name,  the  Koran  is  alfo  honour¬ 
ed  with  feveral  appellations  common  to  other  books  of 
Scripture  :  as,  al  Farkan ,  from  the  verb  foraka ,  to  di¬ 
vide  or  difinguijh  i  not,  as  the  Mahometan  doctors  fay, 
becaufe  thofe  books  are  divided  into  chapters  or  fec- 
tions,  or  diftinguifli  between  good  and  evil  ;  but  in  the 
lame  notion  that  the  Jews  ufe  the  word  Perek ,  or  Pirka , 
from  the  fame  root,  to  denote  a  feCtion  or  portion  of 
Scripture.  It  is  alfo  called  al  Mojlaf  the  volume ,  and 
al  Kiiah,  the  book ,  by  way  of  eminence,  which  anfwers 
to  the  Biblia  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  al  D/tikr,  the  admo¬ 
nition. >  which  name  is  alfo  given  to  the  Pentateuch  and 
Gofpel. 

The  Koran  is  divided  into  1 14  larger  portions  of  very 
unequal  length,  which  we  call  chapters  ;  but  the  Ara¬ 
bians  fowar,  in  the  fingular  Jura,  a  word  rarely  ufed 
on  any  other  occafion,  and  properly  fignifying  a  row, 
order,  or  a  regular  feries  •,  as  a  courfe  of  bricks  in 
building,  or  a  rank  of  foldiers  in  an  army  ;  and  is  the 
lame  in  ufe  and  import  with  the  Sura,  or  Tora,  of  the 
Jews,  who  alfo  call  the  fifty-three  feCtions  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  Sedarim,  a  word  of  the  fame  fignification. 

Thefe  chapters  are  not,  in  the  manufeript  copies,  di- 
ftinguillied  by  their  numerical  order,  but  by  particular 
titles,  which  are  taken  fometimes  from  a  particular 
matter  treated  of,  or  perfon  mentioned  therein  •,  but 
ufually  from  the  firft  word  of  note,  exa£tly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Jews  have  named  their  Sedarim  5  though 
the  word  from  which  fome  chapters  are  denominated 
be  very  far  diftant,  towards  the  middle,  or  perhaps  the 
end  of  the  chapter  •,  which  feems  ridiculous.  But  the 
occafion  of  this  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  verfe  or 
paffage  w'herein  iuch  word  occurs,  was,  in  the  point  of 
time,  revealed  and  committed  to  writing  before  the 
other  verfes  of  the  fame  chapter,  which  precede  it  in 
order  ;  and  the  title  being  given  to  the  chapter  before  it 
was  completed,  or  the  pail’ages  reduced  to  thefr  prefent 
order the  verfe  from  whence  fuch  title  was  taken  did 
not  always  happen  to  begin  the  chapter.  Some  chap- 
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ters  have  two  or  more  titles,  occafioned  by  the  difference  Alcoran, 
of  the  copies.  — y— — 

Some  of  the  chapters  having  been  revealed  at  Mecca, 
and  others  at  Medina,  the  noting  this  difference  makes 
a  part  of  the  title  :  but  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  chapters  are  laid  to  have  been  revealed  part¬ 
ly  at  Mecca  and  partly  at  Medina  $  and,  as  to  others, 
it  is  yet  a  dilpute  among  the  commentators  to  which  of 
the  two  places  they  belong. 

Every  chapter  is  lubdivided  into  fmaller  portions,  of 
very  unequal  length  alfo,  which  we  cuftomarily  call 
veifes  ;  but  the  Arabic  word  is  ayat,  the  fame  with  the 
Hebrew  ototh,  and  fignifies  fgns  or  wonders  :  fuch  as 
are  the  fecrets  of  God,  his  attributes,  works,'  judge¬ 
ments,  and  ordinances,  delivered  in  thofe  verfes  ;  many 
of  which  have  their  particular  title??  alfo,  impofed  in  the 
lame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  chapters. 

Befides  thefe  unequal  divifions  of  chapter  and  verfe, 
the  Mahometans  have  alfo  divided  their  Koran  into  fix- 
teen  equal  portions,  which  they  call  Ah-zab ,  in  the  fin¬ 
gular  Hi'Z-b ,  each  divided  into  four  equal  parts  5  which 
is  alfo  an  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who  have  an  ancient 
divilion  of  their  Mifhna  into  fixty  portions  called  Maf- 
J'lBotli.  But  the  Koran  is  more  ufually  divided  into 
thirty  feftions  only  named  Ajza,  from  the  lingular 
Joz ;,  each  of  twice  the  length  of  the  fortner,  and  in  the 
like  manner  lubdivided  into  four  parts.  Thefe  divi¬ 
fions  are  for  the  ufe  of  the  readers  of  the  Koran  in  the. 
royal  temples,  or  in  the  adjoining  chapels  where  the 
emperors  and  great  men  are  interred.  There  are  thirty 
of  thefe  readers  belonging  to  every  chapel,  and  each 
reads  his  feftion  every  day  j  fo  that  the  whole  Koran 
is  read  over  once  a  day. 

Next  after  the  title,  at  the  head  of  every  chapter, 
except  only  the  ninth,  is  prefixed  the  following  folemn 
form,  by  the  Mahometans  called  the  Bifmullah,  In 
THE  NAME  OF  THF.  MOST  MERCIFUL  God  J  which 
form  they  conftantlv  place  at  the  beginning  of  all  their 
books  and  writings  in  general,  as  a  peculiar  mark  or 
diftinguifhing  charabteriftic  of  their  religion,  it  being 
counted  a  fort  of  impiety  to  omit  it.  The  Jews,  for 
the  fame  purpofe,  make  ufe  of  the  form,  In  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  or,  In  the  name  of  the  great  God  •,  and 
the  eaftern  Chriftians  that  of,  In  the  name  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghof.  But  Ma¬ 
homet  probably  took  this  form,  as  he  did  many  other 
things,  from  the  Perlian  Magi,  who  ufed  to  begin 
their  books  in  thefe  words,  Bcnam  Yezdan  bakjhai fi¬ 
ghter  dadar  :  that  is,  In  the  name  of  the  mo/l  mercif  ul 
jvf  God. 

There  are  twenty-nine  chapters  of  the  Koran,  which 
have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  begin  with  certain  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet,  lome  with  a  iingle  one,  others  with 
more.  Thcl’e  letters  the  Mahometans  believe  to  be 
the  peculiar  marks  of  the  Koran,  and  to  conceal  fere- 
ral  profound  myfteries ;  the  certain  underftanding  of 
which,  the  moll  intelligent  confefs,  has  not  been  com¬ 
municated  to  any  mortal,  their  prophet  only  excepted. 
Notwithftanding  which,  fome  will  take  the  liberty  of 
guefiing  at  their  meaning  by  that  fpecics  of  Cabala 
called  by  the  Jews  Notarikon,  and  fuppofe  the  letters 
to  Hand  for  as  many  words,  exprelling  the  names  and 
attributes  of  God,  his  works,  ordinances,  and  decrees  ; 
and  tlierefore  thefe  myfterious  letters,  as  well  as  the 

verfes 
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Alcoran,  vcrfes  themfelves,  feem  in  the  Koran  to  be  called  Jigns. 

- v  Others  explain  the  intent  of  thefe  letters  from  their 

nature  or  organ,  or  elfe  from  their  value  in  numbers, 
according  to  another  ipecies  of  the  Jewiili  Cabala  call¬ 
ed  Gematria;  the  uncertainty  of  which  conjectures  fuf- 
ficiently  appears  from  their  difagreement.  Thus,  for 
example,  five  chapters,  one  of  which  is  the  fecond,  be¬ 
gin  with  thele  letters,  A.  L.  M.  which  fome  imagine 
to  Hand  for  Allah  latiff'magid,  “  God  is  gracious  and 
to  be  glorified ;  or,  Ana  li  rninni,  i.  e.  to  me  and  from 
me ,  viz.  belongs  all  perfection,  and  proceeds  all  good  j 
or  elfe  for  Ana  Allah  alam ,  “  I  am  themojl  wife  God,” 
taking  the  firft  letter  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
firft  word,  the  fecond  the  middle  of  the  fecond  word, 
and  the  third  the  laft  of  the  third  word  ;  or  for  Allah , 
Gabriel ,  Mohammed ,  the  author,  revealer,  and  preacher 
of  the  Koran,  Others  fay,  that  as  the  letter  A  be¬ 
longs  to  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  the  firft  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  ipcech  ;  L  to  the  palate,  the  middle  organ  ; 
and  M  to  the  lips,  which  are  the  laft  organ  ;  fo  thefe 
letters  fignify  that  God  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  or  ought  to  be  praifed  in  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end,  of  all  our  words  and  aClions  :  or,  as  the  total 
value  of  thofe  three  letters,  in  numbers,  is  feventv-one, 
they  fignify,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  fo  many  years,  the 
religion  preached  in  the  Koran  fliould  be  fully  eftablilli- 
ed.  The  con  jecture  of  a  learned  Chriftian  is  at  leaft  as 
certain  as  any  of  the  former,  who  l’uppofes  thofe  letters 
were  let  there  by  the  amanuenfis,  for  Amar  li  Moham¬ 
med,  i.  e.  at  the  command  of  Mohammed,  as  the  five  let¬ 
ters  prefixed  to  the  nineteenth  chapterleem  to  be  there 
written  by  a  Jewifli  l'cribe,  for  Coh  ijaas,  Thus  he  com¬ 
manded. 

The  Koran  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  written  with 
the  utmoft  elegance  and  purity  of  language,  in  the  dia- 
K‘£t  of  the  tribe  of  Koreilh,  the  moll  noble  and  polite 
of  all  the  Arabians,  but  with  fome  mixture,  though 
very  rarely,  of  other  dialedts.  It  is  confeffedlv  the 
ftandard  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  and,  as  the  more  ortho¬ 
dox  believe,  and  are  taught  by  the  book  itfelf,  inimi¬ 
table  by  any  human  pen  (though  fome  leClaries  have 
been  of  another  opinion),  and  therefore  infilled  on  as 
a  permanent  miracle,  greater  than  that  of  railing  the 
dead,  and  alone  fuffieient  to  convince  the  world  of  its 
divine  original. 

And  to  this  miracle  did  Mahomet  himfelf  chiefly 
appeal  for  the  confirmation  of  his  million,  publicly  chal¬ 
lenging  the  moft  eloquent  men  in  Arabia,  which  was 
at  that  time  flocked  with  thoufands  whole  l'ole  ftudy 
and  ambition  it  was  to  excel  in  elegance  of  llyle  and 
c.ompolition,  to  produce  even  a  fingle  chapter  that  might 
be  compared  with  it  (a). 

To  the  pomp  and  harmony  of  exprefiion  fome  aferibe 
all  the  force  and  effect  of  the  Alcoran ;  which  they 
conlidcr  as  a  fort  of  mulic,  equal! v  fitted  with  other  lpe- 
cies  of  that  art  to  ravilh  and  amaze.  In  this  Mahomet 
lucceeded  lo  well,  and  lo  ftrangely  captivated  the  minds 
oi  his  audience,  that  feveral  of  his  opponents  thought 
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it  the  effect  of  witchcraft  and  enchantment,  as  he  him-  Alcoran, 
left  complains. — Others  have  attributed  the  effect  of*— — v— — 
the  Alcoran  to  the  frequent  mention  of  rewards  and 
punilhments  ;  heaven  and  bell  occurring  almoft  in  eve¬ 
ry  page.  Some  fuppofe,  that  the  fenl’ual  pleafures  of 
paradiie,  fo  frequently  let  before  the  imaginations  of 
the  readers  of  the  Alcoran,  were  what  chiefly  bewitch¬ 
ed  them.  Though,  with  regard  to  thefe,  there  is  a 
great  difpute  whether  they  are  to  be  underftood  literal¬ 
ly  or  fpiritually.  Several  have  even  allegorized  the 
whole  book. 

The  general  defign  of  the  Koran  was  to  unite  the 
profeffors  of  the  three  different  religions,  then  followed 
in  the  populous  country  of  Arabia  (who  tor  the  moft 
part  lived  promifcuoufly,  and  wandered  without  guides, 
the  far  greater  number  being  idolaters,  and  the  reft  ‘ 

Jews  and  Chriftians  moftly  of  erroneous  and  heterodox 
belief),  in  the  knowledge  and  worihip  of  one  God, 
under  the  fan  cl  ion  of  certain  laws,  and  the  outward 
figns  of  ceremonies  partly  of  ancient  and  partly  of  no¬ 
vel  inftitution,  enforced  by  the  confideration  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punifhments  both  temporal  and  eternal ; 
and  to  bring  them  all  to  the  obedience  of  Mahomet, 
as  the  prophet  and  ambaffador  of  God,  who,  after  the 
repeated  admonitions,  promifes,  and  threats,  of  former 
ages,  was  at  laft  to  cllablifh  and  propagate  God’s  re¬ 
ligion  on  earth,  and  to  be  acknowledged  chief  pontiff 
in  fpiritual  matters,  as  well  as  fupreme  prince  in  tem¬ 
poral. 

The  great  doctrine  then  of  the  Koran,  is  the  unity 
of  God  5  to  reftore  which  point  Mahomet  pretended 
was  the  chief  end  of  his  million  5  it  being  laid  down 
by  him  as  a  fundamental  truth,  That  there  never  was, 
nor  ever  can  be,  more  than  one  true  orthodox  religion. 

I"  or,  though  the  particular  laws  or  ceremonies  are  only 
temporary,  and  iubjeCt  to  alteration,  according  to  the 
divine  directions  ;  yet  the  l’ubllance  of  it  being  eternal 
truth,  is  not  liable  to  change,  but  continues  immutably 
the  fame.  And  he  taught,  that,  whenever  this  reli¬ 
gion  became  neglected,  or  corrupted  in  effentials,  God 
had  the  goodnel's  to  re-inform  and  re-admonifli  man¬ 
kind  thereof,  by  ievcral  prophets,  of  whom  Moles  and 
Jelus  were  the  moft  diftingtiifhed,  till  the  appearance 
ot  Mahomet,  who  is  their  leal,  and  no  other  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  after  him.  The  more  effectually  to  engage 
people  to  hearken  to  him,  great  part  of  the  Koran  is 
employed  in  relating  examples  of  dreadful  punifhments 
formerly  inflicted  by  God  on  thofe  who  rejected  and 
abuied  his  meffengers ;  feveral  of  which  llories,  or 
iome  circumltances  of  them,  are  taken  from  the  Old 
and  New  Teftaments,  but  many  more  from  the  apo¬ 
cryphal  books  and  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  Chri¬ 
ftians  of  thole  ages,  let  up  in  the  Koran  as  truths  in  op- 
poiition  to  the  Scriptures,  which  the  Jews  and  Chri¬ 
ftians  arc  charged  with  having  altered  ;  and  indeed, 
few  or  none  of  the  relations  or  circumltances  in  the 
Koran  were  invented  by  Mahomet,  as  is  generally 
fuppuled,  it  being  eafy  to  trace  the  greatell  part  of 

them 
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(a)  As  the  compofition  and  arrangement  of  words,  however,  admit  of  infinite  varieties,  it  can  never  be  abfo- 
lutely  laid  that  any  one  is  the  bed  polliblc.  In  fa£t,  Ilamzah  Rcnahmed  >vrote  a  book  agninft  the  Alcoran  with 
at  leaft  equal  elegance  j  and  Mofelcma  another,  which  even  lurpaffed  it,  and  occafioned  a  defection  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Muffulmans.  Journ.  dc  Sfav.  torn.  xiii.  p.  280.  Oeuvr.  dc  Sfav.  Nov.  1708.  p.  404. 
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Alcoran,  them  much  higher,  as  the  reft  might  be,  were  more  of 
thofe  books  extant,  and  was  it  worth  while  to  make  the 
inquiry. 

The  reft  of  the  Alcoran  is  taken  up  in  prefcribing 
neceffary  laws  and  directions,  frequent  admonitions  to 
moral  and  divine  virtues,  the  worlhip  and  reverence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  relignation  to  his  will.  One 
of  their  moft  learned  commentators  diftinguillies  the 
contents  of  the  Alcoran  into  allegorical  and  literal;  un¬ 
der  the  former  are  comprehended  all  the  obicure,  para¬ 
bolical,  and  enigmatical  paffages,  with  luch  as  are  re¬ 
pealed,  or  abrogated  ;  the  latter,  l’ucli  as  are  clear,  and 
in  full  force. 

The  moft  excellent  moral  in  the  whole  Alcoran,  in-, 
terpreters  fay,  is  that  in  the  chapter  A l  A l raj,  viz. 
“  Shew  mercy,  do  good  to  all,  and  diipute  not  with  the 
ignorant-,”  or,  as  Mr  Sale  renders  it,  “  Ul’e  indulgence, 
command  that  which  is  juft,  and  withdraw  far  from  the 
ignorant.”  Mahomet,  according  to  the  authors  of  the 
Kefchaf  having  begged  of  the  angel  Gabriel  a  more 
ample  explication  of  this  paffage,  received  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  :  “  Seek  him  who  turns  thee  out,  give  to 
him  who  takes  from  thee,  pardon  him  who  injures 
thee  }  for  God  will  have  you  plant  in  your  louls  the 
roots  of  his  chief  perfeftions.”  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that 
this  commentary  is  copied  from  the  gofpel.  In  reali¬ 
ty,  the  neceffity  of  forgiving  enemies,  though  fre¬ 
quently  inculcated  in  the  Alcoran,  is  of  a  later  date 
among  the  Mahometans  than  among  the  Chriftians  j 
among  thofe  latter,  than  among  the  heathens  ;  and  to 
be  traced  originally  among  the  Jews.  (See  Exodus 
xxxiii.  4.  5.)  But  it  matters  not  fo  much  who  had  it 
lirft,  as  who  obferves  it  beft.  The  calipli  Hallan,  Ion 
of  Hali,  being  at  table,  a  Have  unfortunately  let  fall  a 
dilh  of  meat  reeking  hot,  which  fcalded  him  feverely. 
The  Have  fell  on  his  knees,  rehearfing  theie  words  of 
the  Alcoran,  “  Paradife  is  for  thofe  who  reftrain  their 
anger.”  I  am  not  angrv  with  thee,  anfwered  the  ca¬ 
liph — “  And  for  thofe  who  forgive  offences  againft 
them,”  continues  the  (lave.  I  forgive  thee  thine,  replies 
the  caliph — “  But  above  all,  for  thofe  who  return  good 
for  evil,”  adds  the  Have.  I  fet  thee  at  liberty,  rejoined 
the  caliph  ;  and  I  give  thee  ten  dinars. 

There  are  alfo  a  great  number  of  occafional  paffages 
in  the  Alcoran,  relating  only  to  particular  emergencies. 
For  this  advantage  Mahomet  had  in  the  piecemeal  me¬ 
thod  of  receiving  his  revelation,  that  whenever  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  perplexed  and  gravelled  with  any  thing,  he 
had  a  certain  refource  in  fome  new  morfel  of  revelation. 
It  was  an  admirable  contrivance  of  his,  to  bring  down 
the  whole  Alcoran  at  once,  only  to  the  loweft  heaven, 
not  to  earth  ;  fince,  had  the  whole  been  publifhed  at 
once,  innumerable  objections  would  have  been  made, 
which  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for  him  to  folve; 
but  as  he  received  it  by  parcels,  as  God  faw  fit  they 
fhould  be  publifhed  for  the  converfion  and  inftruCtion  of 
the  people,  he  had  a  fure  way  to  anfwer  all  emergencies, 
and  to  extricate  himfelf  with  honour  from  any  difficulty 
which  might  occur. 

It  is  the  general  and  orthodox  belief  among  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  that  the>Koran  is  of  divine  original  ;  nay, 
that  it  is  eternal  and  uncreated,  remaining,  as  fome  ex- 
prefs  it,  in  the  very  elfence  of  God  :  that  the  firft 
tranicript  has  been  from  everlafting  by  God’s  throne, 
written  on  a  table  of  vaft  bignefs,  called  the  preferred 
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table ,  in  which  are  alfo  recorded  the  divine  decrees  Alcoran. 

paft  and  future  :  that  a  copy  from  this  table,  in  one ' - v - 

volume  on  paper,  was  by  the  miniftry  of  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel  lent  down  to  the  loweft  heaven,  in  the  month  of 
Eamadan,  on  the  night  of  power :  from  whence  Ga¬ 
briel  revealed  it  to  Mahomet  by  parcels,  fome  at  Mec¬ 
ca,  and  fome  at  Medina,  at  different  times,  during  the 
fpace  of  23  years,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  required  ; 
giving  him,  however,  the  confolation  to  {how  him  the 
whole  (which  they  tell  us  was  bound  in  filk,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  with  gold  and  precious  ftones  of  paradife)  once  a- 
year ;  but  in  the  laft  year  of  his  life  he  had  the  favour 
to  fee  it  twice.  They  fay,  that  few  chapters  were  de¬ 
livered  entire,  the  moft  part  being  revealed  piece¬ 
meal,  and  written  down  from  time  to  time  by  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  amanuenfis  in  fuch  a  part  of  luch  and  luch  a 
chapter  till  they  were  completed,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the’  angel.  The  firft  parcel  that  was  re¬ 
vealed  is  generally  agreed  to  have  been  the  firft  five 
verfes  of  the  46th  chapter. 

After  the  new-revealed  paffages  had  been  from  the 
prophet’-  mouth  taken  down  in  writing  by  his  feribe, 
they  were  publifhed  to  his  followers  feveral  of  whom 
took  copies  for  their  private  ufe,  but  the  far  greater 
number  got  them  by  heart.  7  he  originals,  when  re¬ 
turned,  were  put  promifcuoufly  into  a  cheft,  obferving 
no  order  of  time  ;  for  which  rcafon  it  is  uncertain  when 
many  paffages  were  revealed. 

When  Mahomet  died,  he  left  his  revelations  in  the 
fame  diforder,  and  not  digefted  into  the  method,  fuch 
as  it  is,  in  which  we  now  find  them.  This  was  the 
work  of  his  fucceffor  Abu  Beer-,  who,  confidering 
that  a  great  number  of  paffages  were  committed  to 
the  memory  of  Mahomet’s  followers,  many  of  whom 
were  flain  in  their  wars,  ordered  the  whole  to  be 
collected,  not  only  from  the  palm  leaves  and  fkins  on 
which  they  had  been  written,  and  which  were  kept 
between- two  boards  or  covers,  but  alfo  from  the  mouths 
of  fuch  as  had  gotten  them  by  heart.  And  this  tran- 
feript,  when  completed,  he  committed  to  the  cuftody 
of  Haffa  the  daughter  of  Omar,  one  of  the  prophet’s 
widows. 

From  this  relation  it  is  generally  imagined  that  Abu 
Beer  was  really  the  compiler  of  the  Koran ;  though, 
for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary,  Mahomet  left  the 
chapters  complete  as  we  now  have  them,  excepting  fuch 
paffages  as  his  fucceffor  might  add  or  correct  from  thofe 
who  had  gotten  them  by  heart  j  what  Abu  Beer  did 
elfe,  being  perhaps  no  more  than  to  range  the  chap¬ 
ters  in  their  prefent  order,  which  he  fee  ms  to  have  done 
without  any  regard  to  time,  having  generally  placed 
the  longeft  firft. 

However,  in  the  30th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Othman 
being  then  caliph,  and  obferving  the  great  difagree- 
ment  in  the  copies  of  the  Koran  in  the  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire  •, 'thofe  of  Irak,  for  example,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  reading  of  Abu  Mufa  al  Afliari,  and  the 
Syrians  that  of  Macdad  Ebn  Afwad  ;  lie,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  companions,  ordered  a  great  number  of  co¬ 
pies  to  be  tranferibed  from  that  of  Abu  Beer,  in  Haf- 
fa’s  care,  under  the  infpeftion  of  Zeid  Ebn  Thabet, 
Abd’allab  Ebn  Zobair,  Said  Ebn  al  As,  and  Abd’al- 
rahman  Ebn  al  Hareth  the  Makhzumite  5  whom  he 
dire  died,  that,  wherever  they  difagreed  about  any 
word,  they  lhould  write  it  in  the  dialed!  of  the  Ko- 
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Ut  or.m.  reiita  in  which  it  was  at  firft  delivered.  Thcfe  copies, 
— — v— J  when  made,  were  difperfed  in  the  feveral  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  the  old  ones  burnt  and  iuppreffed. 
Though  many  things  in  Haifa’s  copy  were  corrected 
by  the  above-mentioned  revifers,  yet  tome  few  various 
readings  itill  occur. 

In  fine,  the  book  of  the  Alcoran  is  held  in  the  higheft 
efteem  and  reverence  among  the  Mufl'ulmans.  They 
dai-e  not  fo  much  as  touch  the  Alcoran  without  being 
fir  It  walked,  or  legally  purified  ;  to  prevent  which,  an 
infeription  is  put  on  the  cover  or  label,  Let  none  touch 
but  they  who  are  clean.  It  is  read  with  great  care  and 
refpect ;  being  never  held  below  the  girdle.  They 
fwear  by  it  ;  take  omens  from  it  on  all  weighty  occa- 
fions  ;  carry  it  with  them  to  war  ;  write  fentences  of  it 
in  their-  banners;  adorn  it  with  gold  and  precious  Hones; 
and  knowingly  fuller  it  not  to  be  in  the  pofl’effion  of 
any  of  a  different  religion.  Some  lay  that  it  is  punifli- 
able  even  with  death,  in  a  Chrilliau,  to  touch  it ; 
others,  that  the  veneration  of  the  Mufl’ulmans  leads 
them  to  condemn  the  tranflating  it  into  any  other 
language  as  a  profanation  :  but  thefe  leem  to  be  ag¬ 
gravations.  The  Mahometans  have  taken  care  to  have 
their  Scripture  tranflated  into  the  Perfian,  the  Javanefe, 
the  Malayan,  and  other  languages :  though,  out  of 
refpedt  to  the  original,  thefe  verfions  are  generally,  if 
not  always,  interlineated. 

View  of  By  the  advocates  of  Mahometanifm,  the  Koran,  as 
ChriAumity  already  obferved,  has  always  been  held  forth  as  the 
and  Moho-  0f  miracles,  and  equally  llupendous  with  the 

metonijm,  ^  ra;fing  the  dead.  The  miracles  of  Mofes  and 

Jefus,  they  fay,  were  tranfient  and  temporary  -,  but  that 
of  the  Koran  is  permanent  and  perpetual  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  far  furpalfes  all  the  miraculous  events  of  preceding 
ages.  We  will  not  detract  from  the  real  merit  of  the 
Koran  :  we  allow  it  to  be  generally  elegant,  and  often 
fublime  :  but  at  the  fame  time  we  reject  with  dil’dain 
its  arrogant  pretence  to  any  thing  fupernatural  ;  all  the 
real  excellence  of  the  work  being  eafily  referable  to 
natural  and  viiible  caufe3. 

“  Jn  the  language  of  Arabia,  a  language  extremely 
loved  and  diligently  cultivated  by  the  people  to  whom 
it  was  vernacular,  Mahomet  found  advantages  which 
were  never  enjoyed  by  any  former  or  fucceeding  im- 
poftor.  It  requires  not  the  eye  of  a  pliilofopher  to 
difeover  in  every  foil  and  country  a  principle  ol  national 
pride  :  and  if  we  look  back  for  many  ages  on  the  hi- 
ftory  of  the  Arabians,  we  ihall  eafily  perceive  that  pride 
among  them  invariably  to  have  confifted  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  improvement  of  their  native  language.  The 
Arabic,  which  has  been  jullly  efteemed  the  moll  copi¬ 
ous  of  the  Eaflern  tongues  ;  which  hud  exiiled  from 
the  remetcil  antiquity  ;  wliich  had  been  embellifhcd  by 
numberlefs  poets,  and  refined  by  the  conflant  cxercife 
of  the  natives;  was  the  moll  fuccefsful  inftrument  which 
Mahomet  employed  in  planting  his  new  religion  among 
them.  Admirably  adapted  by  its  unrivalled  harmony, 
and  by  its  endlels  variety,  to  add  painting  to  ex  predion, 
and  to  purfue  the  imagination  in  its  unbounded  (light ; 
it  became  in  the  hands  of  Mahomet  an  irrelillible 
charm  to  blind  the  judgment,  and  to  captivate  the  fan¬ 
cy  of  his  followers. 

“  Of  that  defeription  of  men,  who  firft  compofed  the 
adherents  of  Mahomet,  and  to  whom  the  Koran  was 
addrefied,  few,  probably,  were  able  to  pafs  a  very  ac¬ 


curate  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  the  fiehtiments,  or  Alcoran, 
on  the  beauties  of  the  diction  :  but  all  could  judge  of  v  — 
the  military  abilities  of  their  leader ;  and  in  the  midft 
of  their  admiration  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that 
they  would  aicribe  to  his  compofitious  every  imaginary 
beauty  of  infpired  language. 

“  The  ffiepherd  and  the  foldier,  though  awake  to  the 
charms  of  thole  wild  but  beautiful  compofitions,  in 
which  were  celebrated  their  favourite  occupations  of 
love  or  war,  were  yet  little  able  to  criticife  any  other 
works  than  thofe  which  were  addreffed  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  or  the  heart.  To  abllracl  realonings  on  the 
attributes  and  the  diipenfations  of  the  Deitv,  to  the 
comparative  excellencies  of  rival  religions,  to  the  con- 
lillency  of  any  one  religious  fyilem  in  all  its  parts,  and 
to  the  force  of  its  various  proofs,  they  were  quite  inat¬ 
tentive.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  the  appearance  of  a  work 
which  pofiefied  fomething  like  wifdom  and  conliilence  ; 
which  preferibed  the  rules,  and  illullrated  the  duties 
ot  life ;  and  which  contained  the  principles  of  a  new 
and  comparatively  lubliroe  theology,  independently  of 
its  real  and  permanent  merit,  was  likely  to  excite  their 
aftonifliment,  and  to  become  the  llandard  of  future  com- 
pofition. 

“  In  the  firfl;  periods  of  the  literature  of  every  coun¬ 
try,  fomething  of  this  kind  has  happened.  The  father 
of  Grecian  poetry  very  obvioufly  influenced  the  tafte 
and  imitation  of  his  countrymen.  The  modern  nations 
of  Europe  all  poflefs  fome  original  author,  who,  rifing 
from  the  darknefs  of  former  ages,  has  begun  the  career 
of  compolition,  and  tiudlured  with  the  chara&er  of  his 
own  imagination  the  ftream  which  has  flowed  through 
bis  pollerity. 

“  But  the  prophet  of  Arabia  had  in  this  refpect  ad¬ 
vantages  peculiar  to  himfelf.  His  compofitions  were 
not  to  his  followers  the  works  of  man,  but  the  genuine 
language  of  Heaven,  which  had  lent  him.  They  were 
not  confined  therefore  to  that  admiration  which  is  fo 
liberally  bellowed  on  the  earliell  productions  of  genius, 
or  to  that  fond  attachment  with  which  men  every¬ 
where  regard  the  original  compofitions  of  their  coun¬ 
try  :  but  with  tbeir  admiration  they  blended  their  piety. 

To  know  and  to  feel  the  beauties  of  the  Koran,  was 
in  fome  relpecl  to  fliare  in  the  temper  of  heaven  ;  and 
he  who  was  molt  affedled  with  admiration  in  the  peru- 
fal  of  its  beauties,  feemed  moll  fitly  the  objedl  of  that 
mercy  which  had  given  it  to  ignorant  man.  The  Ko¬ 
ran,  therefore,  became  naturally  and  nccefl’arily  the 
llandard  of  tafte.  .  With  a  language  thus  hallowed  in 
their  imaginations,  they  were  too  well  fatisfied,  either 
to  difpute  its  elegance  or  improve  its  llruclure.  In 
fucceeding  ages,  the  additional  fan&ion  of  antiquity, 
or  prefeription,  was  given  to  thefe  compofitions  which 
their  fathers  had  admired  :  and  while  the  belief  of  its 
divine  original  continues,  that  admiration,  which  has 
thus  become  the  tell  and  the  duty  of  the  faithful,  can 
neither  be  altered  nor  diminiilied. 

“  When  therefore  we  conlider  the  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Koran,  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifod 
at  the  admiration  in  which  it  is  held.  But  if,  defeenth 
ing  to  a  more  minute  invelligation  of  it,  we  confider 
its  perpetual  inconfiftencc  and  ablurdity,  we  flia.ll  in¬ 
deed  have  caufe  for  aftonifliment  at  that  weaknefs  of 
humanity  which  could  ever  have  received  fuch  compo- 
filious  as  the  work  of  the  Deitv. 

“  The. 


Alcoran. 

— — V"""" 
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“  The  firft  praife  of  all  the  productions  of  genius,  is 
1  invention  ;  that  quality  of  the  mind,  which,  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  quicknefs  of  its  views,  is  capable  of  the  lar- 
geft  conceptions,  and  of  forming  new  combinations  of 
objeds  the  moll  diftant  and  unufnal.  But  the  Koran 
bears  little  impreffion  of  this  tranfcendent  character. 
Its  materials  are  wholly  borrowed  from  the  Jewifli  and 
Chriftian  Scriptures,  from  the  Talmudical  legends  and 
apocryphal  goipels  then  current  in  the  Eaft,  and  from 
the  traditions  and  fables  which  abounded  in  Arabia. 
The  materials  colleded  from  thefe  feveral  fources  are 
here  heaped  together  with  perpetual  and  needlels  re¬ 
petitions,  without  any  fettled  principle  or  vilible  con¬ 
nection. 

“  When  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Mahomet  had  been 
fpent  in  preparatory  meditation  on  the  iyftem  he  was 
about  to  eftablifh,  its  chapters  were  dealt  out  llowly 
and  leparately  during  the  long  period  of  23  years.  A  et 
thus  defedive  in  its  ft  endure,  and  not  lei's  exception¬ 
able  in  its  dodrines,  was  the  work  which  Mahomet 
delivered  to  his  followers  as  the  oracles  of  God. 

“  The  molt  prominent  feature  of  the  Koran,  that 
point  of  excellence  in  which  the  partiality  of  its  ad¬ 
mirers  has  ever  delighted  to  view  it,  is  the  fublime  no¬ 
tion  it  generally  impreffes  of  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  God.  If  its  author  had  really  derived  thefe  juft 
conceptions  from  the  infpiration  of  that  Being  whom 
they  attempt  to  deferibe,  they  would  net  have  been 
furrounded,  as  they  now  are  on  every  fide,  with  error 
and  abfurdity.  But  it  might  eafily  be  proved,  that 
whatever  it  juftly  defines  of  the  divine  attributes,  was 
borrowed  from  our  Holy  Scripture  ;  which  even  from 
its  firft  promulgation,  but  efpecially  from  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Tettament,  has  extended  the  views 
and  enlightened  the  underllandings  of  mankind  ;  and 
thus  furnilhed  them  with  arms,  which  have  too  often, 
though  ineffectually,  been  turned  againft  itfelf  by  its 
ungenerous  enemies. 

“  In  this  inftance  particularly,  the  copy  is  far  below 
the  great  original,  both  in  the  propriety  of  its  images, 
and  the  force  of  its  deferiptions.  Our  Holy  Scriptures 
are  the  only  compofitions  that  can  enable  the  dim  fight 
of  mortality  to  penetrate  into  the  invilible  world,  and 
to  behold  a  glimpfe  of  the  Divine  perfections.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  when  they  would  reprefent  to  us  the  happinefs 
of  Heaven,  they  deferibe  it,  not  by  any  thing  minute 
-and  particular,  but  by  fomething  general  and  great  : 
fomething  that,  without  defeending  to  any  determinate 
ebjeCt,  may  at  once  by  its  beauty  and  immenlity  ex¬ 
cite  our  wifhes  and  elevate  our  affeCtions.  Though  in 
the  prophetical  and  evangelical  writings  the  joys  that 
{hall  attend  us  in  a  future  ftate  are  often  mentioned 
with  ardent  admiration,  they  are  expreffed  rather  by 
allufion  than  fimilitude,  rather  by  indefinite  and  figura¬ 
tive  terms,  than  by  any  thing  fixed  and  determinate. 
“  Eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.”  1  Cor.  ii.  9. 
What  a  reverence  and  aftonifhment  does  this  paffage 
excite  in  every  hearer  of  tafte  and  piety  !  What  ener¬ 
gy,  and  at  the  fame  time  what  fimplicity,  in  the  exprel- 
fion  !  How  fublime,  and  at  the  fame  time  how  obfeure, 
is  the  imagery  ! 

“  Different  was  the  conduCt  of  Mahomet  in  his  de¬ 
feriptions  of  heaven  and  of  paradife.  Unaflifted  by  the 


neceffary  influence  of  virtuous  intentions  and  Divine  Alcoran, 
infpiration,  he  was  neither  defirous,  nor  indeed  able,  to 
exalt  the  minds  of  men  to  fublime  conceptions,  or  to  ra¬ 
tional  expectations.  By  attempting  to  explain  what  is 
inconceivable,  to  deferibe  what  is  ineffable,  and  to  ma¬ 
terialize  what  in  itfelf  is  fpiritual  ;  be  abiurdly  and  im- 
pioufly  aimed  to  fenfualize  the  purity  of  the  Divine 
effence.  Thus  he  fabricated  a  fyftem  of  incoherence, 
a  religion  of  depravity,  totally  repugnant  indeed  to  the 
nature  of  that  Being,  who,  as  he  pretended,  was  its 
objeCt ;  but  therefore  more  likely  to  accord  with  the 
appetites  and  conceptions  of  a  corrupt  and  fenfual  age. 

“  That  we  may  not  appear  to  exalt  our  Scriptures 
thus  far  above  the  Koran  by  an  unreafonable  preference, 
we  fhall  produce  a  part  of  the  lecond  chapter  of  the 
latter,  which  is  defervedlv  admired  by  the  Mahometans, 
who  wear  it  engraved  on  their  ornaments,  and  recite  it 
in  their  prayers.  ‘  God  !  there  is  no  God  but  lie  5 
the  living,  the  fclf-iubiifting  :  neither  {lumber  nor  fleep 
feizeth  him  :  to  him  belongeth  whatfoever  is  in  hea¬ 
ven,  and  on  earth.  W  ho  is  he  that  can  intercede  with 
him  but  through  his  good  pleafure  ?  He  knoweth  that 
which  is  paft,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  His  throne 
is  extended  over  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  prelerva- 
tion  of  both  is  to  him  no  burden.  He  is  the  high,  the 
mighty.1  Sale's  Kor.  ii.  p.  30.  4to  edit. 

“  To  this  defeription  who  can  refufc  the  praife  of 
magnificence  ?  Bart  of  that  magnificence,  however,  is  to 
be  referred  to  that  of  the  Pfalmift,  whence  it  was 
borrowed,  ‘  He  that  keepeth  Ifrael,  (hall  neither  {lum¬ 
ber  nor  ileep.’  Pfal.  exxi.  4. 

“  But  if  ivc  compare  it  with  that  other  paflage  of 
the  fame  infpired  Pfalmift,  all  its  boafted  grandeur  is  at 
once  obfeured,  and  loft  in  the  blaze  of  a  greater 
light. 

“  O  my  God,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midft  of  mV 
days;  thy  years  are  throughout  all  generations.  Of 
old  haft  thou  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ;  and 
the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands.  They  {hall 
perilh,  but  thou  limit  endure  :  yea  all  of  them  {hall  wax 
old,  as  doth  a  garment ;  as  a  vefture  limit  thou  change 
them,  and  they  fhall  be  changed  ;  but  thou  art  the 
fame,  and  thy  years  fhall  not  fail.7 

“  The  Koran,  therefore,  upon  a  retrofpeCtive  view 
of  thefe  feveral  circumftances,  far  from  fupporting  its 
arrogant  claim  to  a  fupernatural  work,  finks  below  the 
level  of  many  compofitions  confeffedly  of  human  origi¬ 
nal  ;  and  ftill  lower  does  it  fall  in  our  ellimation,  when 
compared  with  that  pure  and  perfect  pattern  which  we 
juftly  admire  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 

“  It  is  therefore  abundantly  apparent,  that  no  miracle 
either  was  externally  performed  for  the  fupport,  or  is 
internally  involved  in  the  compolition,  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  revelation.” 

Alcoran,  is  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  certain 
other  books  full  of  impieties  and  impoftures.  In  this 
fenfe  we  meet  with  the  Alcoran  of  the  Cordeliers, 
which  has  made  a  great  noile  ;  wherein  St  Francisis 
extravagantly  magnified,  and  put  on  a  level  with  Jefus 
Clirift.  The  Alcoran  of  the  Cordeliers  is  properly  an 
extract  of  a  very  fcarce  book,  entitled,  The  Conformity 
of  the  Life  of  the  feraphic  father  St  Francis  with  the 
Life  of  Chrift,  publiflied  in  1510,  4to  ;  fince,  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  in  folio.  Erafmus  Albertus,  being  by  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Brandenburg  appointed  to  vifit  a  monattery  ol 

Francifcans, 
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Alcoran  Franciscans,  found  this  book-,  and  being  (Truck  with  the 
||  extreme  folly  and  ahfurdity  of  it,  collected  a  number  of 
^  Alcninus.  CUriofities  out  of  it,  and  published  them  under  the  title 
of  the  A/coran  of  the  Francifcans,  with  a  preface  by 
Martin  Luther. 

ALCORANISTS,  among  Mahometans,  thofe  who 
adhere  ftrictlv  to  the  letter  or  text  of  the  Alcoran,  from 
an  opinion  of  its  ultimate  Sufficiency  and  perfection. 
The  Perfians  are  generally  Alcorani/ls,  as  admitting  the 
Alcoran  alone  for  their  rule  of  faith.  The  Turks,  Tar¬ 
tars,  Arabs,  &c.  befides  the  Alcoran,  admit  a  multitude 
of  traditions.  The  Alcoranills,  among  Mahometans, 
amount  to  much  the  fame  with  the  Textuaries  among 
the  Jews.  The  Alcoranifts  can  find  nothing  excellent 
out  of  the  Alcoran  ■,  are  enemies  of  philofophers,  me- 
taphyficians,  and  fcholaftic  writers.  AVith  them  the 
Alcoran  is  every  thing. 

ALCOVE,  in  ArchiteBnre,  a  recefs,  or  part  of  a 
chamber  Separated  by  an  eftrade,  or  partition  of  co¬ 
lumns,  and  other  corresponding  ornaments,  in  which 
is  placed  a  bed  of  Hate,  and  Sometimes  feats  to  enter¬ 
tain  company.  Thefe  alcoves  are  frequent  in  Spain 
and  the  bed  is  raifed  two  or  three  afcents,  with  a  rail 
at  the  foot. 

ALCUINUS,  Flaccus,  an  ecclefiaftic  of  the 
eighth  century.  He  was  born,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  York- 
ffiire.  He  was  educated,  however,  at  York,  under 
the  direction  of  ArchbiShop  Egbert,  as  we  learn  from 
his  own  letters,  in  which  he  frequently  calls  that  great 
prelate  his  beloved  mafter,  and  the  clergy  of  York  the 
companions  of  his  youthful  ftudies.  As  he  Survived 
^  enerable  Bede  about  70  years,  it  is  hardly  poffible 
that  he  could  have  received  any  part  of  his  education 
under  him,  as  Some  'writers  of  literary  hiftory  have  af¬ 
firmed  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  he  never 
calls  that  great  man  his  mafter,  though  he  Speaks  of 
him  with  the  higheft  veneration.  It  is  not  well  known 
to  what  preferments  he  had  attained  in  the  church 
before  he  left  England,  though  Some  fay  he  was  abbot 
of  Canterbury.  The  occalion  of  his  leaving  his  native 
country,  was  his  being  Sent  on  an  embaffy  by  Oft  a 
king  of  Mercia  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne  •,  who 
eontra&ed  So  great  an  eftcem  and  friendship  for  him, 
that  he  eameftly  Solicited,  and  at  length  prevailed  up¬ 
on  him,  to  fettle  in  his  court,  and  become  his  precep¬ 
tor  in  the  Sciences.  Alcuinus  accordingly  inftrucled 
that  great  prince  in  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics,  and 
divinity ;  which  rendered  him  one  of  his  greateft  fa¬ 
vourites.  “  He  was  treated  with  So  much  kindnefs 
and  familiarity  (fays  a  contemporary  writer)  by  the 
emperor,  that  the  other  courtiers  called  him,  by  wav 
ot  eminence,  the  emperor's  delight."  Charlemairne 
employed  his  learned  favourite  to  write  Several  books 
againft  the  heretical  opinions  of  Felix  bifhop  of  Ur¬ 
ge!,  in  Catalonia,  and  to  defend  the  orthodox  faith 
againft  that  herefiarch,  in  the  council  of  Francfort, 
A.  D.  894  ;  which  he  performed  to  the  entire  fatif- 
fadion  of  the  emperor  and  council,  and  even  to  the 
conviction  of  I  ehx  and  his  followers,  who  abandon¬ 
ed  their  errors.  The  emperor  confulted  chiefly  with 
Alcuinus  on  all  things  relating  to  religion  and  learn¬ 
ing  ;  and,  by  his  advice,  did  manr  great  things  for 
the  advancement  of  both.  An  academv  was  tfta- 
bliflied  it)  the  imperial  palace,  over  which  Alcuinus 
prefided,  and  in  which  the  princes  and  prime  nobi- 
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lity  were  educated  ;  and  other  academies  were  efta-  Ahuinns 
bliffied  in  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  and  France,  at  his  |i 
inftigation,  and  under  his  infpection.  i<r  France  (fays  Alcvonius.^ 
one  of  our  bell  writers  of  literary  hiftory)  is  indebted  v 
to  Alcuinus  for  all  the  polite  learning  it  boafted  of  in 
that  and  the  following  ages.  The  univerfities  of  Paris, 

Tours,  Fulden,  Soiffcns,  and  many  others,  owe  to  him 
their  origin  and  increafe  }  thofe  of  whom  he  was  not 
the  luperior  and  founder,  being  at  leaft  enlightened  by 
his  doCtrine  and  example,  and  enriched  by  the  benefits 
he  procured  for  them  from  Charlemagne.”  After  Al¬ 
cuinus  had  Spent  many  years  in  the  rnoft  intimate  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  greateft  prince  of  his  age,  he  at  length, 
with  great  difficulty,  obtained  leave  to  retire  from 
court  to  his  abbey  of  St  Martin’s  at  Tours.  Here  he 
kept  up  a  conftant  correl'pondence  by  letters  with 
Charlemagne  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  both  the 
emperor  and  his  learned  friend  were  animated  with  the 
moft  ardent  love  to  learning  and  religion,  and  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  contriving  and  executing  the  nobleft 
defigns  for  their  advancement.  He  compofed  many 
treatifes  on  a  great  variety  of  Subjects,  in  a  ftyle  much 
Superior  in  purity  and  elegance  to  that  of  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  writers  in  the  age  in  which  he  flourilhed.  Char¬ 
lemagne  often  Solicited  him,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a 
moft  affectionate  friend,  to  return  to  court,  and  favour 
him  with  his  company  and  advice  j  but  he  (till  excufed 
himfelf ;  and  nothing  could  draw  him  from  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  his  abbey  of  St  Martin  in  Tours,  where  he  died 
A.  D.  804.  His  works  were  collected  and  publifhed 
by  Andrew  dn  Chefne  in  one  volume  folio,  Paris,  1617. 

They  confift  of,  i.’Trafts  upon  Scripture.  2.  Tracis 
upon  doctrine,  difeipline,  and  morality.  3.  Hiftorical 
treatifes,  letters,  and  poems.  Since  that  edition,  there 
has  been  publiftied  an  incredible  number  of  traCts, 
poems,  &c.  aferibed  to  this  author,  moft  of  which,  in 
all  probabilitv,  were  not  his. 

ALCY  OX,  the  trivial  name  of  a  Species  of  alcedo. 

See  Alcedo,  Ornithology  Index. 

ALCYONIUM,  an  obfolete  name  of  a  Submarine 
plant.  It  is  alSo  uScd  for  a  kind  of  coral,  or  aftroites, 
frequently  found  foffil  in  England. 

Ai.cyonwm  Stagnum,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  lake 
in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  whofe  depth  was  unfathom¬ 
able,  and  in  vain  attempted  to  be  difeovered  by  Xcro. 

Through  this  lake  Bacchus  is  Said  to  have  defeended  to 
hell,  to  bring  back  Semele  j  (Paufanias). 

ALCYONIUS,  Peter,  a  learned  Italian,  who  flou- 
riflied  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the 
Creek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  wrote  Some  pieces  of 
eloquence  which  met  with  great  approbation.  He 
was  corrector  of  the  prefs  a  confidc-rable  time  for  Al¬ 
dus  Manutius,  and  is  entitled  to  a  Share  in  the  praifcs 
given  to  the  editions  of  that  learned  printer.  He  pu¬ 
blifhed  a  treatife  concerning  baniihment,  which  con¬ 
tained  lo  many  fine  paffages  intermixed  with  others 
quite  the  reverfe,  that  it  was  thought  he  had  tacked 
to  Somewhat  of  his  own,  Several  fragments  of  a  treatife 
of  C  icero  de  Gloria  ;  and  that  afterwards,  in  order  to 
Save  himfelf  from  being  detected  in  this  theft,  he  burnt 
the  manufeript  of  Cicero,  the  only  one  extant.  Pau- 
lus  Manutius,  in  his  commentary  upon  thefe  words  of 
Cicero,  Libram  tihi  celcritcr  mittam  de  gloria ,  “  I 
will  Speedily  Send  you  my  treatife  on  Clorv,”  has  the 
following  paffage  relating  to  this  affair  :  “He  means 
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Alcvonius  (Ays  lie)  his  two  books  on  Glory,  which  were  handed 
||  down  to  the  age  of  our  fathers  •,  for  Bernard  Juftinian, 
Alderman.  Jn  the  index  of  his  books,  mentions  Cicero  de  Gloria. 
*  This  treatife,  however,  when  Bernard  had  left  his  whole 
library  to  a  nunnery,  could  not  be  found,  though  fought 
after  with  great  care  :  nobody  doubted  but  Peter  Al- 
cyonius,  who,  being  a  phyfician  to  the  nunnery,  was  en- 
trufted  with  the  library,  had  bafely  ftolen  it.  And  tru- 
ly,  in  his  treatife  of  Baniihnient,  fome  things  are  found 
interfperfed  here  and  there,  which  feem  not  to  lavour 
of  Alcyonius,  but  of  fome  higher  author.”  The  twro 
orations  he  made  after  the  taking  of  Rome,  wherein  he 
reprefented  very  ftronglv  the  injuftice  of  Charles  \  .  and 
the  barbarity  of  his  l'oldiers,  wTere  excellent  pieces. 
There  is  alfo  an  oration  aferibed  to  him,  on  the  knights 
who  died  at  the  fiege  of  Rhodes. 

ALDBOROUGH,  a  fea-port  town  of  England, 
in  Suffolk.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  dale  be¬ 
tween  a  high  hill  to  the  weftward,  on  which  its  large 
old-built  church  Hands  ;  the  fea  to  the  eaft,  and  its  ri¬ 
ver  running  fouth-weft.  It  is  a  large,  long,  ordinary 
town,  made  up  of  two  or  three  ftreets  of  lowr  houfes, 
'running  parallel  to  each  other.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  fouth  lies  Slaughden,  where  they  have  a  com¬ 
modious  key,  with  warehoufes  for  fifli  :  more  foutherly 
Hill,  they  have  conveniences  for  drying  their  north- 
lea  fill.  Their  enmlovment  in  the  fifherv  is  their  chief 
bulinefs,  which  is  conliderable  in  the  fealons  for  catch¬ 
ing  herrings  and  fprats  ;  and  it  is  the  only  place  in 
England  for  curing  red  fprats.  It  is  a  towrn  corporate, 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Towards  the 
fea,  it  has  fome  pieces  of  cannon  planted  for  its  defence. 
It  is  88  miles  north-eall  from  London.  E.  Long.  1.  32. 
N.  Lat.  52.  50. 

Aldborough,  a  market-town  in  the  w'eft  riding 
of  AYrkffiire,  fcated  on  the  river  Oufe,  15  miles  north- 
well  of  York,  and  200  miles  north  of  London.  It 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.  Long.  o.  20. 
N.  Lat.  54.  13.  It  v’as  anciently  a  Roman  city,  call¬ 
ed  Ifurium  Brigantum ;  and  feveral  coins  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Saxons  and  Romans  have  been  difeovered 
there. 

ALDEBARAN,  in  AJlronomy,  a  liar  of  the  firft 
magnitude,  called  in  Englifh  the  bull's  eye ,  as  making 
the  eye  of  the  conllellation  Taurus.  Its  longitude  is 
6  deg.  32  min.  9  fee.  of  Gemini,  and  its  latitude  5  deg. 
29  min.  40  fee.  fouth. 

ALDER  tree.  See  Betula,  Botany  Index. 

ALDERHOLM,  an  illand  of  Sweden,  formed  by 
the  three  arms  of  a  river  running  through  Gentle,  a 
town  of  Nordland,  in  Sweden,  80  miles  north  from 
Stockholm.  Here  is  a  wharf,  a  repofitory  for  planks 
and  deals,  two  packing-houfes,  a  large  cuftomhoufe  for 
taking  toll  of  the  fliips,  an  arfenal  for  cannon,  and  a 
granary. 

ALDERMAN,  in  the  Britifh  policy,  a  magiftrate 
fubordmate  to  the  lord-mayor  of  a  city  or  town-cor¬ 
porate.  The  number  of  thefe  magiftrates  is  not  limit¬ 
ed,  but  is  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  place.  In  London  there  are  2 6  ;  each  having  one 
of  the  wards  of  the  city  committed  to  his  care.  This 
office  is  for  life  ;  fo  that  when  one  of  them  dies,  or  re¬ 
signs.  a  wardmote  is  called,  who  return  two  perfons, 
one  of  whom  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  choofc  to 
Apply  the  vacancy.  All  the  aldermen  are  jullices  of  the 


peace,  by  a  charter  of  15  Geo.  II.  The  aldermen  of 
London,  &c.  are  exempted  from  ferving  inferior  offi¬ 
ces  nor  fnall  they  be  put  upon  alfizcs,  or  fierve  on  ju¬ 
ries,  fo  long  as  they  continue  to  be  aldermen. 

Alderman,  among  our  Saxon  ancellors,  was  a  de¬ 
gree  of  nobility  anfwering  to  earl  or  count  at  prefent. 

Alderman  was  alfo  ufed,  in  the  time  of  King  Ed¬ 
gar,  for  a  judge  or  jullice.  Thus  we  meet  with  the 
titles  of  aldermannus  totius  Anglia,  aldermannus  reg/s, 
comitatis ,  civitatis,  burgi ,  cajlclli,  hundred/' Jive  wapen- 
tachii,  et  novemdecimorum .  According  to  Spelman, 
the  aldermannus  totius  Anglia  feems  to  have  been  the 
fame  officer  who  was  afterwards  llyled  capitalis  jujlicia- 
rius  Anglia ,  or  chief-juftice  of  England  ;  the  alder¬ 
mannus  regis  feems  to  have  been  an  occafional  magi¬ 
ftrate,  anfwering  to  our  jullice  of  affize  ;  and  the  alder¬ 
mannus  comitatus ,  a  magiftrate  who  held  a  middle  rank 
between  what  was  afterward  called  the  earl  and  the 
Jlieriff ;  he  fat  at  the  trial  of  caufes  with  the  biihop  : 
the  latter  proceeding  according  to  ecclefiallical  law, 
and  the  former  declaring  and  expounding  the  common 
law  of  the  land. 

ALDERNEY,  an  illand  in  the  Britifh  channel, 
fubject  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  about 
eight  miles  in  compais,  and  is  feparated  from  Cape  la 
Hogue,  in  Normandy,  by  a  narrow  ftrait,  called  the 
Race  of  Alderney,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  pallage 
in  llormy  weather  when  the  two  currents  meet  ;  other- 
wife  it  is  fafe,  and  has  depth  of  v'atcr  for  the  largeft 
fliips.  Through  this  ftrait  the  French  fleet  made 
their  efcape  after  their  defeat  at  La  Hogue,  in  1692. 
It  is  a  healthy  illand,  has  but  one  church,  is  fruitful 
both  in  corn  and  pallure,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  fine 
breed  of  cows.  The  inhabitants,  for  their  greater  i’afety, 
live  together  in  a  town  of  the  fame  name.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  houfes  is  faid  to  be  200,  and  the  inhabitants 
1000.  It  has  but  one  harbour,  called  Crabby,  which 
is  at  a  good  diftance  from  the  town  ;  and  is  only  fit  for 
fmall  vcffels.  To  the  ivell  lie  the  range  of  rocks  call¬ 
ed  the  Cajlcets,  fo  dangerous  to  mariners.  W.  Long. 
2.  17.  N.  Lat.  49.  50. 

ALDHELM,  or  Adelm,  St,  bilfiop  of  Shirebum 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  fon  of  Kenred,  brother  to  Ina,  king  of 
the  M'cll  Saxons;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  William  of 
Malmlbury,  his  father  was  no  more  than  a  diftant  re¬ 
lation  to  the  king.  Having  received  the  full  part  of 
his  education  in  the  fchool  which  one  Macdulf,  a  learn¬ 
ed  Scot,  had  fet  up  in  the  place  where  Malmlbury  now 
Hands,  he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy  for  his  im¬ 
provement.  At  his  return  home,  lie  ftiulied  fome  time 
under  Adrian  abbot  of  St  Auguftine’s  in  Canterbury, 
the  moil  learned  profelfor  of  the  fciences  who  had  ever 
been  in  England.  In  thefe  different  leminarics  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  very  uncommon  flock  of  knowledge  ;  and  be¬ 
came  famous  for  his  learning,  not  only  in  England,  but 
in  foreign  countries  ;  whence  feveral  learned  men  lent 
him  their  writings  for  his  perufal  and  correction  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  Prince  Arcivil,  a  fon  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 
who  wrote  many  pieces,  which  he  lent  to  Aldhelm, 

“  entreating  him  to  give  them  the  lall  polifli ,  by  rub¬ 
bing  off  their  Scots  ruft.”  He  was  the  firft  Engfifh- 
man  who  wrote  in  the  Latin  language  both  in  profe 
and  verfe,  and  compoled  a  book  for  the  inllrudlion  ot 
his  countrymen  in  the  prolody  of  that  language.  Be- 
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fides  tills,  be  wrote  fcveral  other  treatifes  on  various 
iubjects  j  ionic  of  which  are  loll,  and  others  publilhcd 
by  Martin  Delrio  and  Canifius.  Venerable  Bede,  who 
flourilhed  in  the  end  of  this  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  gives  the  following  character  of  Aldhelm  : 
“  He  was  a  man  cf  univerlal  erudition,  having  an  ele¬ 
gant  llyle,  and  being  wonderfully  well  acquainted  with 
books,  both  on  philofophical  and  religious  iubjects.” 
In  fact,  coniidering  the  cloud  of  ignorance  by  which 
he  was  furrounded,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  acquir¬ 
ing  knowledge  without  proper  inllruction,  Aldhelm  was 
a  very  extraordinary  man.  From  one  ol  his  letters  to 
Hedda  billiop  of  Wincheller,  concerning  the  nature  of 
his  itudies  whilil  at  Canterbury,  he  appears  to  have 
been  indefatigably  determined  to  acquire  every  fpecies 
of  learning  in  his  power.  For  a  copy  of  this  curious 
epillle,  fee  Henry’s  Hillory,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.  King  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great  declai-ed,  that  Aldhelm  was  the  belt  of 
all  the  Saxon  poets  ;  and  that  a  favourite  long,  which 
w'as  univerfally  fung  in  bis  time,  near  200  years  after 
its  author’s  death,  was  of  his  compofition.  W  hen  he 
was  abbot  of  Malmfbury,  having  a  line  voice,  and  great 
Ikill  in  mufic  as  well  as  poetry,  and  obferving  the 
backwardnefs  of  his  barbarous  countrymen  to  Jiflcn  to 
grave  inllruclions,  he  compoled  a  number  ot  little 
poems,  which  he  fung  to  them  after  mafs  in  the  fweet- 
ell  manner  ;  by  which  they  were  gradually  mllructed 
and  civilized.  After  this  excellent  perlon  had  govern¬ 
ed  the  monaflerv  of  Malmibury,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder,  about  30  years,  he  was  made  billiop  ot  Shire- 
burn,  where  he  died  A.  D.  709. — He  wrote,  1.  De 
o&o  viliis  principalibus.  This  treatife  is  extant  in  Bi¬ 
bliotheca  Pat  rum  of  Canifius.  2.  JEnigmatum  verfus 
mille .  This,  with  feveral  other  of  his  poems,  was 
publiihed  by  Martin  Delrio  at  Mentz,  8vo,  1601. 
3.  A  book  addrelTed  to  a  certain  king  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  named  Alfrid,  on  various  Iubjects.  4.  De  vita 
monachonim.  5.  De  laiule  fcinclormn.  6.  De  arithme- 
tica.  7.  De  ajlrologia.  8.  A  book  againft  the  miltake 
of  the  Britons  concerning  the  celebration  of  Falter ; 
printed  by  Sonins,  ;  576.  9.  De  laude  virgin itatis ; 

manufeript,  in  Bennet-college,  Cambridge  ;  publilhcd 
among  Bede’s  Opujcula.  Befides  many  lonnets,  epif- 
tles,  and  homilies  in  the  Saxon  language. 

ALDPORT,  an  ancient  name  for  Manchelter. 
See  Manchester. 

AFDRED,  abbot  of  Tavillock,  was  promoted  to 
the,  bilhopric  of  M  orcelter  in  the  year  1046.  He  was 
fo  much  in  favour  with  King  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
and  had  fo  much  power  over  his  mind,  that  he  obliged 
him  to  be  reconciled  with  the  word  of  his  enemies, 
particularly  with  Swevn  fon  of  the  Earl  Goodwin,  who 
had  revolted  againft  him,  and  came  with  an  army  to 
invade  the  kingdom.  Aldred  alfo  reilored  the  union 
and  friend lliip  between  King  Edward  and  Griffith  king 
ot  W  ales.  1  Ie  took  afterwards  a  journey  to  Borne, 
and  being  returned  into  England,  in  the  year  1054, 
he  was  lent  amballador  to  the  emperor  Henry  IE  He 
ltaid  a  whole  year  in  Germany,  and  was  very  honour¬ 
ably  entertained  by  Herman  archbilhop  of  Cologne, 
from  whom  he  learned  rmtny  things  relating  to  ecelefi- 
altical  difeipline,  which  on  his  return  he  ellablifhed  in 
his  own  dioccfe.  In  the  year  1058  he  went  to  Jeru- 
lalem,  which  no  archbilhop  or  billiop  of  England  had 
ever  done  before  him.  Two  vears  after  he  returned  to 
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England  ;  and  Kinfius  archbilhop  of  York  dying  the  Aldred 
22d  of  December  1060,  Aldred  was  elected  in  bis  ltead  v— 
on  Chrillmas  day  following,  and  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
tain  the  fee  of  Worceller  with  the  archbilhopric  of 
York,  as  fome  of  his  predeceffors  had  done.  Aldred 
went  loon  after  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  the 
pall  from  the  pepe :  He  was  attended  by  Toltou 
earl  of  Northumberland,  Gilo  billiop  of  W  ells,  and 
M  alter  biihop  of  Hereford.  The  pope  received  Tof* 
ton  very  honourably,  and  made  him  lit  by  him  in  the 
fynod  which  he  held  againlt  the  fimonifts.  He  grant¬ 
ed  to  Gilo  and  Y\  alter  their  requelt,  becaufe  they  were 
tolerably  well  learned,  and  not  accufedof  fimony.  But 
Aidred  being  by  his  anfwers  found  ignorant,  and  guil¬ 
ty  of  limony,  the  pope  deprived  him  very  feverely  of 
ail  his  honours  and  dignities ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged 
to  return  without  the  pall.  On  the  way  home  he  and 
his  three  fellow-travellers  were  attacked  by  fome  rob¬ 
bers,  who  took  from  them  all  that  they  had,  though 
they  did  not  offer  to  kill  them.  This  obliged  them  to 
return  to  Rome  and  the  pope,  either  out  of  compaf- 
lion,  or  by  the  threatenings  of  the  earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  gave  Aldred  the  pallium  ;  but  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  relign  his  bilhopric  of  W  orcefter.  However,  as 
the  archbilhopric  of  It  ork  had  been  almoft  entirely 
ruined  by  the  many  invalions  of  foreigners,  King  Ed¬ 
ward  gave  the  new  archbilhop  leave  to  keep  1 2  vil¬ 
lages  or  manors  which  belonged  to  the  bilhopric  of 
W  orcefter.  Edward  the  Confeffor  dying  in  10 66, 

Aldred  crowned  Harold  his  iucceffor.  He  alfo  crown¬ 
ed  \\  illiam  the  Conqueror,  after  he  had  made  him 
take  the  following  oath,  viz.  that  he  would  protect  the 
holy  churches  of  God  and  their  leaders  ;  that  he  would 
eftablilh  and  obferve  righteous  laws  5  that  he  would  en¬ 
tirely  prohibit  and  fupprefs  all  rapines  and  unjult  judg¬ 
ments.  II  e  was  fo  much  in  favour  with  the  Conquer¬ 
or,  that  this  prince  looked  upon  him  as  a  father  ;  and, 
though  imperious  in  regard  to  every  body  elle,  he  yet 
fubmitted  to  obey  this  archbilhop :  John  Brompton 
gives  us  an  inftance  of  the  king’s  fubmiffion,  which  at 
the  fame  time  fliows  the  prelate’s  haughtinefs.  It  hap¬ 
pened  one  day,  as  the  archbilhop  was  at  York,  that 
the  deputy-governor  or  lord-lieutenant  going  out  of  the 
city  with  a  great  number  of  people,  met  the  arch- 
bilhop’s  fervaqts,  who  came  to  town  with  feveral  carts 
and  horfes  loaded  with  provifions.  The  governor  alk- 
ed  them  to  whom  they  belonged  j  and  they  having  an- 
fwered  they  were  Aldrcd’s  lervants,  the  governor  or¬ 
dered  that  all  thefe  provifions  Ihould  he  carried  to  the 
king’s  ftorehoufe.  The  archbilhop  fent  immediately 
fome  of  his  clergy  to  the  governor,  commanding  him 
to  deliver  the  provifions,  and  to  make  fatisfadtion  to  St 
Peter,  and  to  him  the  faint’s  vicar,  for  the  injury  he 
had  done  them ;  adding,  that  if  he  refuled  to  comply, 
the  archbilhop  would  make  ufe  of  his  apoltolic  autho¬ 
rity  againft  him,  (intimating  thereby  that  he  would  ex¬ 
communicate  him).  The  governor,  offended  at  this 
proud  meffage,  ufed  the  perfons  whom  the  archbilhop 
had  fent  him  very  ill,  and  returned  an  anfwer  as  haugh¬ 
ty  as  the  meffage  was.  Aldred  thereupon  went  to 
London  to  make- his  complaint  to  the  king  5  but  in 
this  verv  complaint  he  adted  with  his  wonted  infolcncc ; 
for  meeting  the  king  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  at 
Weflminfter,  lie  fpokc  to  him  in  thefe  words  :  “  Hear¬ 
ken,  O  M  illiam  :  when  thou  waft  but  a  foreigner,  and 
4  D  2  God, 
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AJdred,  Got!,  to  punilh  the  fins  of  this  nation,  permitted  thee 
Aldrich,  to  become  mailer  of  it,  after  having  ilied  a  great  deal 
of  blood,  I  coniecrated  thee,  and  put  the  crown  upon 
thy  head  with  bleffings  5  hut  now,  becaul'e  thou  hall 
deferred  it,  I  pronounce  a  curie  over  thee,  inltead  of 
a  bleliing,  lince  thou  art  become  the  perfecutor  of 
God’s  church,  and  of  his  minilters,  and  hail  broken  the 
promiles  and  the  oaths  which  thou  madeft  to  me  be¬ 
fore  St  Peter’s  altar.”  The  king,  terrified  at  this  dif- 
courfe,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  humbly  begged  the 
prelate  to  tell  him,  by  what  crime  he  had  deferred  fo 
fevere  a  fentence.  The  noblemen,  who  were  prefent 
were  enraged  againll  the  archbithop,  and  loudly  cried 
out  he  del'erved  death,  or  at  leall  banilhment,  for  hav¬ 
ing  offered  fucli  an  injury  to  his  fovereign  ;  and  they 
preffed  him  with  threatenings  to  raii'e  the  king  from 
the  ground.  But  the  prelate,  unmoved  at  all  this,  an- 
fwered  calmly,  “  Good  men,  let  him  lie  there,  for  he 
is  not  at  Aldred’s  but  at  St  Peter’s  feet  5  he  mull  feel 
St  Peter’s  power,  fmee  he  dared  to  injure  his  vicege¬ 
rent.”  Having  thus  reproved  the  nobles  by  his  epif- 
copal  authoritv,  he  vouchfafed  to  take  the  king  by  the 
hand,  and  to  tell  him  the  ground  of  his  complaint. 
The  king  humbly  excufed  himfelf,  by  faying  he  had 
been  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter  ;  and  begged  of  the 
noblemen  to  intreat  the  prelate,  that  he  might  take  off 
the  curfe  he  had  pronounced,  and  to  change  it  into  a 
bleliing.  Aldred  was  at  lall  prevailed  upon  to  favour 
the  king  thus  far  but  not  without  the  promife  of  fe- 
veral  prefents  and  favours,  and  only  after  the  king  had 
granted  him  to  take  fuch  a  revenge  on  the  governor  as 
he  thought  fit.  Since  that  time  (adds  the  hiftorian) 
none  of  the  noblemen  ever  dared  to  offer  the  leall  in¬ 
jury.  It  may  be  quellioned,  which  was  more  i'urpri- 
fing  here,  whether  the  archbilhop’s  haughtinefs,  who 
dared  to  treat  his  fovereign  after  fo  unbecoming  a  man¬ 
ner  ;  or  the  king’s  llupidity,  who  fuffered  fuch  info- 
lence  and  audacioufnefs  from  a  priell. — The  Danes 
having  made  an  invafion  in  the  north  of  England  in 
the  year  1068,  under  the  condudt  of  Harold  and  Ca¬ 
nute  the  fons  of  King  Sweyn,  Aldred  was  fo  much  af¬ 
flicted  at  it,  that  he  died  of  grief  the  nth  of  Septem¬ 
ber  in  that  fame  year,  having  befought  God  that  he 
might  not  fee  the  defolation  of  his  church  and  country. 

ALDRICH,  Robert,  bifhop  of  Cailifle,  was  born 
at  Burnbam  in  Buckingbamlhire  about  the  year  1493, 
and  educated  at  Eaton  lchool ;  from  whence,  in  1507, 
he  was  eledted  fcholar  of  King’s  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  arts,  and  was  afterwards 
proctor  of  the  univerfity.  In  1525,  he  was  appointed 
mailer  of  Eaton  fchool,  then  became  fellow  of  that 
college,  and  finally  provoll.  In  1529,  he  went  to 
Oxford,  where,  being  firft  incorporated  bachelor  of 
divinity,  in  the  following  year  he  proceeded  dodtor 
in  that  faculty  :  in  1531,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Colcheller  ;  in  1 534,  canon  of  Windfor ;  and  the  fame 
year,  regiilrarv  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  He  was 
confecrated  bifhop  ol  Carlille  in  the  year  1537,  and 
died  at  Horncaftle  in  Lincolnfhire  in  1556.  He  wrote, 
1.  Epijlola  ad  Gul.  Hormanuni,  in  Latin  verfe  ;  printed 
in  Horman’s  Antibojfican,  Lond.  1521,  of  which  book 
Pitts  erroneoufly  makes  Aldrich  the  author.  2.  Epi- 
grammata  varia.  3.  Latin  verfes,  and  another  epiflle 
to  ELorman ,  prefixed  to  the  Vulgaria  puerorum  of  that 
author,  Lond.  1519,  4to.  4.  Anfwers  to  certain  epue- 


ries  concerning  the  abufes  of  the  majs  ;  alfo  about  recei¬ 
ving  the  facrament.  \ 

Aldrich,  Dr  Henry ,  an  eminent  Englilh  divine 
and  philol'opher,  born  at  London  in  1647,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Weilminiler  fchool  under  the  famous  Dr  Buf- 
by,  and  admitted  of  Chrill-church  college,  Oxford. 
He  had  a  great  ihare  in  the  controverly  with  the  Pa- 
pills  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  Biiliop  Burnet  ranks 
him  among  thole  who  examined  all  the  points  of  Po¬ 
pery  with  a  lolidity  of  judgment,  clearnefs  of  argu¬ 
ment,  depth  of  learning,  and  vivacity  of  writing,  far 
beyond  any  who  had  before  that  time  written  in  our 
language.  He  rendered  himfelf  fo  conl'picuous,  that 
at  the  Revolution,  when  Maffey  the  Popilh  dean  of 
Chilli  church  fled,  his  deanery  was  conferred  on  him. 
In  this  llation  he  behaved  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and 
that  fabric  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  his  ingenuity  t 
it  was  Aldrich  who  defigned  the  beautiful  l'quare  called 
Peckivater  Quadrangle ,  which  is  eileemed  an  excellent 
piece  of  architecture.  In  imitation  of  his  predeceffor 
Dr  Fell,  he  publillicd,  yearly,  a  piece  of  fome  ancient 
Greek  author,  as  a  prefent  to  the  lludents  of  his  lioufe. 
He  publiilied  A  Syjlem  of  Logic,  with  fome  other  pieces: 
and  the  reviling  Clarendon’s  Hillory  of  the  Rebellion 
was  intrulled  to  him  and  Biiliop  Spratt ;  but  it  doth 
not  appear  that  they  made  any  additions,  or  conlider- 
able  alterations  in  it,  as  has  been  afferted  by  Mr  Old- 
mixon.  Befides  his  preferments  above  mentioned,  Dr 
Aldrich  was  alfo  rector  of  Wem  in  Shroplhire.  He 
ivas  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation  in  1702. 
This  worthy  perfon  died  at  Chrill-church  on  the  14th 
ot  December  1710.  As  to  his  character,  he  was  a 
moll  univerfal  fcholar,  and  had  a  talle  for  all  forts  of 
learning,  elpecially  architecture.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
has  favoured  the  public  with  feveral  particulars  relative 
to  Dr  Aldrich’s  Ikill  in  mufic ;  and  on  account  of  the 
Doctor’s  eminence  in  this  refpedt,  Sir  John  hath  gi¬ 
ven  his  life,  with  his  head  prefixed.  His  abilities  as 
a  mufician  rank  him,  we  are  told,  among  the  greatell 
mailers  of  the  fcicnce.  He  compoied  many  lervices 
for  the  church,  which  are  well  known  ;  as  are  alfo  his 
anthems,  nearly  to  the  number  of  20.  He  adapted, 
with  great  Ikill  and  judgment,  Englilh  words  to  many 
of  the  notes  ot  Paleftrina,  Cariffimi,  Victoria,  and  other 
Italian  compofers  for  the  church,  fome  of  which  are 
frequently  lung  in  our  cathedrals  as  anthems.  By  the 
happy  talent  which  Dr  Aldrich  poffelled,  of  naturali¬ 
zing  the  compolitions  of  the  old  Italian  mailers,  and 
accommodating  them  to  an  Englilh  car,  he  increafed 
the  llores  of  our  own  church.  Though  the  Do  ft  or 
chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  faered  mu¬ 
fic,  yet  being  a  man  of  humour,  he  could  divert  him¬ 
felf  by  producing  pieces  of  a  lighter  kind.  There  are 
two  catches  of  his  ;  the  one,  “  Hark  the  bonny  Chriil- 
clmrch  Bells the  other  entitled,  “  A  Smoking 
Catch,”  to  be  fung  by  four  men  fmoking  their  pipes, , 
which  is  not  more  difficult  to  fing  than  diverting  to 
hear.  His  love  of  fmoking  was,  it  feems,  fo  excellive, 
as  to  be-an  entertaining  fund  of  difeourfe  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity.  Such  was  Dr  Aldrich’s  regard  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  mufic,  and  the  honour  of  its  profeffors, 
that  he  had  formed  a  defign  of  writing  a  hillory  of  the 
l'cience  :  and  the  materials  from  which  he  propofed  to 
compile  it  are  yet  extant  in  the  library  of  his  own  col¬ 
lege.  It  appears  from  tliefe  materials,  that  he  bad 
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marked  down  every  thing  which  he  had  met  with  con¬ 
cerning  mufic  and  muficians ;  but  that  he  had  brought 
no  part  of  them  into  any  kind  of  form. 

Dr  Aldrich  is  of  fome  note  as  a  Latin  poet.  In  the 
Mttfce  Anglican*,  we  line!  two  elegant  copies  of  verfes 
by  him  ;  one  on  the  acceflion  of  King  AVilliam  III.  and 
the  other  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Glouceiler.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  preferved  a  humorous  tranflation  by 
him  of  the  well-known  Eriglilh  ballad, 


“  A  foldier  and  a  failor, 

“  A  tinker  and  a  tailor,”  &c. 

The  following  epigram,  entitled  “  Caufae  Bibendi,” 
is  likewife  aferibed  to  Dr  Aldrich  : 


“  Si  bene  quid  me  mini ,  Cunfce  funt  quinque  bibendi, 

“  Hqfpitis  Ad  cent  us  ;  preej'ens  Sitis,  atque  futura  ; 

“  Aut  l ini  Bonitas  ;  aut  quee  Zibet  altera  Cai/fai''’ 

The  epigram  has  been  thus  tranflated  : 

“  If  on  my  theme  I  rightly  think, 

“  There  are  five  reafons  why  men  drink  ^ 

“  Good  wine,  a  friend,  becaufe  I’m  dry, 

“  Or  left  I  fliould  be  by  and  bye, 

“  Or  any  other  reafon  why.” 

The  tranflation  is  not  equal  to  the  original.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  verfes  cited  and  referred  to,  that  Dr 
Aldrich  was  of  a  verv  cheerful  and  pleafant  turn  of 
mind.  Indeed,  he  is  always  lpokeu  of  as  having  been 
a  man  ef  wit  •,  and  as  one  who,  to  his  great  talents  and 
virtues  joined  thole  amiable  qualities  which  rendered 
him  the  object  of  general  affe&ion,  as  well  as  of  gene¬ 
ral  elleem  and  refpect.  Having  never  been  married, 
he  appropriated  his  income  to  works  of  hol'pitality  and 
beneficence,  and  encouraging  learning  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power,  of  which  he  was  a  molt  munificent  pa¬ 
tron,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatell  men  in  England, 
if  conlidered  as  a  Chriftian  or  a  gentleman.  He  had 
always  the  intereft  of  his  college  at  heart,  whereof  he 
was  an  excellent  governor.  His  modefty  and  humili¬ 
ty  prevented  him  from  prefixing  his  name  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  trafts  which  he  publilhed  during  his  life.  At  his 
death  he  wiflied  to  be  buried  in  the  cathedral  without 
any  memorial  •,  which  his  thrifty  nephew  complied  with, 
depoliting  him  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Biiliop  Fell’s  grave, 
December  22.  eight  days  after  his  deceafe  5  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  63  d  or  64th  year  of  his  age. 
ALDROVANDA.  See  Botany  Index. 

ALDRO\  AN  DUS,  Ulysses,  profeffor  of  philo- 
fophy  and  phyfic  at  Bologna,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
He  was  a  moll  curious  inquirer  into  natural  hillory, 
and  travelled  into  the  moll  dillant  countries  on  pur- 
pofe  to  inform  himfelf  of  their  natural  productions. 
Minerals,  metals,  plants,  and  animals,  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  curious  refearches  ;  but  he  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  birds,  and  was  at  a  great  expence  to  have  fi¬ 
gures  of  them  drawn  from  the  life.  Aubert  le  Mire 
lays,  that  he  gave  a  certain  painter,  famous  in  that 
art,  a  yearly  lalary  of  200  crowns,  for  30  years  and 
upwards ;  and  that  he  employed  at  his  own  expence 
Lorenzo  Bennini  and  Cornelius  Swintus,  as  well  as  the 
famous  engraver  Chriftopher  Coriolanus.  Thefe  ex- 
pences  ruined  his  fortune,  and  at  length  reduced  him 
to  the  utmoft  necelfity  j  and  it  is  laid  that  he  died 
blind  in  an  hofpital  at  Bologna,  at  a  great  age,  in 


1605.  Mr  Bayle  obferves,  that  antiquity  does  not 
furnilh  us  with  an  inltance  of  a  defign  fo  extenfive  and 
fo  laborious  as  that  of  Aldrovandus,  with  regard  to 
natural  hillory  5  that  Pliny  has  treated  of  more  kinds 
ot  iubjeCts,  but  only  touches  lightly  on  them,  faying 
but  a  little  upon  any  thing,  whereas  Aldrovandus  has 
collected  all  he  could  meet  with.  His  compilation,  or 
that  compiled  upon  his  plan,  confifts  of  13  volumes  in 
folio,  feveral  of  which  were  printed  after  his  death. 
He  himfelf  publifhed  his  Ornithology,  or  Hiftory  of 
Birds,  in  three  folio  volumes,  in  1599  ,  and  his  l'even 
books  of  infedds,  which  make  another  volume  of  the 
lame  fize.  The  volume  Of  Serpents,  three  Of  Qua¬ 
drupeds,  one  Of  Fillies,  that  Of  exanguious  Animals, 
the  Hiftory  of  Monfters,  with  the  Supplement  to  that 
of  Animals,  the  treatife  of  Metals,  and  the  Dendro¬ 
logy  or  Hiftory  of  Trees,  were  publilhed  at  feveral 
times  after  the  death  of  Aldrovandus,  by  the  care  of 
different  perfons ;  and  Aldrovandus  is  the  foie  author 
only  of  the  firft  fix  volumes  of  this  work,  the  reft  having 
been  finilhed  and  compiled  by  others,  upon  the  plan  of 
Aldrovandus  :  a  moll  extenfive  plan,  wherein  lie  not 
only  relates  what  he  has  read  in  naturalifts,  but  remarks 
alio  what  hiftorians  have  written,  legiflators  ordained, 
and  poets  feigned  :  he  explains  all'o  the  different  ufes 
which  may  be  made  of  the  things  he  treats  of,  in  com¬ 
mon  life,  in  medicine,  architecture,  and  other  arts  j 
in  Ihort,  he  l'peaks  of  morality,  proverbs,  devices,  rid¬ 
dles,  hieroglyphics,  and  many  other  things  which  relate 
to  his  lubject. 

ALDUABIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  Cel¬ 
tic  Gaul,  which  riling  from  Mount  Jura,  feparating  the 
Sequani  from  the  Helvetii,  and  running  through  the 
county  of  Burgundy,  or  the  Franche  Comte,  environs 
almoll  on  every  fide  the  city  of  Befau^on  ;  and  run¬ 
ning  by  Dole,  falls  into  the  Saone  near  Chalons.  By 
Ctefar,  it  is  called  Alduajdubis  ;  in  Ptolcmv,  JDubis: 
now  le  Dou.v. 

ALE,  a  fermented  liquor  obtained  from  an  infufion 
of  malt,  and  differing  from  beer  chiefly  in  having  a  lefs 
proportion  of  hops.  (See  Brewing).  This  liquor, 
the  natural  fubftitute  of  wine  in  fucb  countries  as  could 
not  produce  the  grape,  was  originally  made  in  Egypt, 
the  firft  planted  kingdom,  on  the  difperfion  from  the  eaft, 
that  was  fuppoied  unable  to  produce  grapes.  And, 
as  the  Noachian  colonies  pierced  further  into  the  weft, 
they  found,  or  thought  they  found,  the  fame  defeCt, 
and  fnpplied  it  in  the  fame  manner.  Thus  the  natives 
of  Spain,  the  inhabitants  of  France,  and  the  aborigines 
of  Britain,  all  ufed  an  infulion  of  barley  for  their  ordi¬ 
nary  liquor:  and  it  was  called  by  the  various  names  of 
Cbeha  and  Cena  in  the  firft  country,  Ccrcvijia  in  the 
lecond,  and  Curmi  in  the  lull ;  ali  literally  importing 
only  the  Jlrong  water. 

“  Ail  the  feveral  nations  (fays  Pliny)  who  inhabit 
the  weft  of  Europe,  have  a  liquor  with  which  they 
intoxicate  themfelves,  made  of  corn  and  water.  The 
manner  ot  making  this  liquor  is  fomewhat  different  in 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  and  is  called  by 
many  various  names  j  but  its  nature  and  properties  are 
everywhere  the  Qme.  The  people  of  Spain,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  brew  the  liquor  fo  well,  that  it  will  keep  good 
a  long  time.  So  exquifite  is  the  cunning  of  mankind, 
in  gratifying  their  vicious  appetites,  that  they  have 
thus  invented  a  method  to  make  water  itfelf  intoxi¬ 
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cate.”  The- method  in  which  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
— >  other  Celtic  nations,  made  their  ale,  is  thus  defcribed 
by  Ifidorus  and  Orofius.  “  The  grain  is  Beeped  in 
water  and  made  to  germinate,  by  which  its  fpirits  are 
excited  and  let  at  liberty  ;  it  is  then  dried  and  grind¬ 
ed  ;  after  which  it  is  infufed  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
water ;  which,  being  fermented,  becomes  a  pleaiant, 
warming,  ftrengthening,  and  intoxicating  liquor.”  This 
ale  was  raoft  commonly  made  of  barley,  but  fometimes 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  millet. 

Anciently  the  Welch  and  Scots  had  alfo  two  kinds 
of  ale,  called  common  ale  and  fpiced  ale  ;  and  their  va¬ 
lue  was  thus  afcertained  by  law  :  If  a  farmer  hath 
no  mead,  he  Shall  pay  two  calks  of  fpiced  ale,  or  four 
calks  of  common  ale,  for  one  calk  of  mead.”  By 
this  law,  a  calk  of  fpiced  ale,  nine  palms  in  height 
and  18  palms  in  diameter,  was  valued  at  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  equal  in  efficacy  to  7I.  10s.  of  our  prefent  money; 
and  a  calk  of  common  ale,  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  at 
a  fum  equal  to  3I.  1 5s.  This  is  a  fufficient  proof,  that 
even  common  ale  in  this  period  was  an  article  of  luxu¬ 
ry  among  the  Welch,  which  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  great  and  opulent.  W  ine  feems  to  have  been 
quite  unknown,  even  to  the  kings  of  W  ales,  in  this  pe¬ 
riod,  as  it  is  not  fo  much  as  once  mentioned  in  their 
laws ;  though  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who  flourifhed 
about  a  century  after  the  Conqueft,  acquaints  us,  that 
there  was  a  vineyard  in  his  time  at  Maenarper,  near 
Pembroke,  in  South  Wales. 

Ale  was  the  favourite  liquor  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Danes,  as  it  had  been  of  their  anceftors  the  an¬ 
cient  Germans.  Before  their  converfion  to  Chriftiani- 
ty,  they  believed  that  drinking  large  and  frequent 
draughts  of  ale  was  one  of  the  chief  felicities  which 
thole  heroes  enjoyed  who  were  admitted  into  the  hall  of 
Odin. 

There  are  various  forts  of  ale  known  in  Britain,  par¬ 
ticularly  pale  and  brown  ;  the  former  is  brewed  from 
>  malt  llightlv  dried ;  and  is  efteemed  more  vifeid  than 
the  latter,  which  is  made  from  malt  more  highly  dried 
or  roatted. 

Pale  ale  brewed  with  hard  waters,  as  thofe  of  fprings 
and  wells,  is  judged  the  mofl  wholefome,  in  regard  the 
mineral  particles  tend  to  prevent  the  cohefion  of  thofe 
drawn  from  the  grain,  and  enable  them  to  pafs  the  pro¬ 
per  Secretions  the  better  ;  Softer  waters,  as  thofe  of  ri¬ 
vers,  and  rain,  feem  better  Suited  to  draw  out  the  fub- 
ftancc  of  high-dried  malts,  which  retain  many  igneous 
particles,  heft  abforbed  in  a  Smooth  vehicle. 

In  Staffordlliire,  they  have  a  Secret  of  fining  ale  in 
a  very  Short  time.  Plot  conjectures  it  to  be  done  by 
adding  alum,  or  vinegar,  in  the  working. 

Ale  is  prepared  various  ways,  and  of  various  ingre¬ 
dients,  as  of  wheat,  rye,  millet,  oats,  barley,  the  ber¬ 
ries  of  the  quickbean,  &c. 

Some  have  found  that  the  juice  which  bleeds  from 
the  birch  or  Sycamore  is  of  great  ule  on  this  oceafion, 
applied  inftead  of  water.  It  makes  one  buihel  of  malt 
go  as  far  as  four  in  the  common  way. 

Some  have  a  method  of  preparing  ale,  So  that  it  will 
keep,  carried  to  the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies.  The  Secret 
is,  by  mafhing  twice  with  freffi  malt ;  boiling  twice  ; 
and,  after  Shipping  it,  putting  to  every  five  gallons  two 
new-laid  eggs  whole,  to  remain  therein.  It  is  Said, 
that  in  a  fortnight’s  time  the  Shell  Shall  be  diffolved, 
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and  the  eggs  become  like  wind-eggs ;  and  that  after-  ^lc. 
wards  the  white  would  difappear  and  the  yolk  remain 
untouched. 

The  consumption  of  ale  in  thefe  kingdoms  is  incre¬ 
dible.  It  was  computed  twenty  years  ago  at  the  value 
of  four  millions  yearly,  including  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  duties  on  ale  and  beer  make  a  principal  branch 
of  the  revenue  in  Britain.  They  were  firft  impol'ed 
by  the  12th  of  Car.  II.  and  have  been  continued  by 
Several  Subsequent  acts  of  parliament  to  firft  Geo.  III. 
which  lays  an  additional  duty  of  3d.  per  barrel.  In 
the  whole,  the  brewer  of  ale  and  beer  for  Sale  fliall  pay 
8s.  for  every  barrel  of  either  above  6s.  a  barrel ;  and 
for  every  barrel  of  6s.  or  under,  the  fum  of  is.  4d. 

Medicated  Ales ,  thofe  wherein  medicinal  herbs  have 
been  infufed,  or  added  during  the  fermentation. 

Gill  Ale ,  is  that  in  which  the  dried  leaves  of  gill  or 
ground-ivy  have  been  inful'ed.  It  is  efteemed  abfter- 
iive  and  vulnerary,  and  consequently  good  in  diforders 
of  the  brealt  and  obstructions  of  the  viiccra. 

Ale  Conner ,  an  officer  in  London,  who  infpects  the 
meafures  ufed  in  public  houfes.  There  are  Sour  ale 
conncrs,  who  are  all  chofen  by  the  liverymen  in  com¬ 
mon  hall  on  Midfummer  day. 

Alehouses  muft  be  licenl'ed  by  juftices  of  the  peace, 
who  take  recognizances  of  the  perfons  licenfed,  and 
of  their  Sureties,  viz.  iol.  each,  that  they  will  not  Suf¬ 
fer  unlawful  gaming,  nor  other  dilorderly  practices  in 
their  houfes.  Every  perfon,  excepting  thole  who  fell 
ale  in  fairs,  neglecting  to  procure  a  licenfc,  is  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  40s.  for  the  firft  offence,  4I.  for  the 
Second,  and  61.  for  the  third,  with  all  cofts.  The  li- 
cenfe  is  granted  on  the  firft  of  September,  or  within 
twenty  days  after,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  juftices 
for  the  division  to  which  he  belongs,  upon  his  produ¬ 
cing  a  certificate  to  his  character,  unlefs,  by  living  in 
a  city  or  town-corporate,  this  laft  circnmftance  is  dii- 
penfed  with,  and  continues  in  force  for  one  year  only. 
AJehoufe  keepers,  felling  ale  in  Short  mealure,  are 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  40s.  and  not  lels 
than  1  os.  and  like  wife  to  a  fine  of  10s.  for  permitting 
tippling,  &c. 

By  29th  Geo.  II.  c.  1 2.  perfons  keeping  alehoufes 
in  Scotland  fliall  be  licenfed  as  in  England,  and  the 
juftices  there  fliall  meet  annually  to  licenle  alehoufes  ; 
on  each  of  which  licenfes  a  fee  of  is.  is  payable  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace.  Magi  Urates  of  royal  boroughs  fliall 
meet  yearly  for  the  like  purpofe;  but  where  there  Shall 
not  be  a  Sufficient  number  of  magistrates  to  aCt  in  any 
royal  borough,  juftices  may  grant  licenfes,  to  be  iq  force 
for  one  year  only.  Ibid. 

Perfons  in  Scotland  convicted  of  keeping  unlieenfed 
alehoufes  fliall  forfeit  for  the  firft  oftence  5s.  for  the 
fecond  10s.  for  the  third  20s.  and  to  be  dilqualified ; 
and  for  every  fubfequent  offence  40s.  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs  and  lale,  one  moiety  to  the  informer,  the  other 
to  the  poor  of  the  parilli.  Conviction  to  be  intimated 
to  the  offender,  and  certified  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
and  recorded  :  but  perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the 
quarter  feflions.  Ibid. 

Licenfes  for  houfes  on  the  military  roads  in  Scot¬ 
land  fliall  be  iffued  on  payment  of  is.  only  to  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  ;  making  out  licenfes  before  the  fame  bo 
llamped,  is  a  penalty  of  iol.  and  making  them  con¬ 
trary 
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A'e  trary  to  the  intention  of  this  ad,  5I.  and  the  fame  lliall 

li  he  vacated,  unlefs  the  duty  and  fine  be  paid,  and  the 

Alectoro-  retcj,,(_  produced,  and  a  licenle  llamped.  Ibid. 

‘  1  ALE-Silver,  a  tax  paid  annually  to  the  lord-mayor  of 

London  by  all  who  fell  ale  within  the  city. 

ALLA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denotes  in  general  all 
manner  of  games  of  chance }  but  in  a  more  rellrided 
fenfe,  was  ufed  for  a  particular  game  played  with  dice 
and  tables,  not  unlike  our  backgammon. 

ALEANDER,  Jerome,  cardinal  and  archbilhop 
of  Brindifi.  was  born  in  1480  ;  and  diflingulhed  him- 
fclf  at  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  by  the  oppo- 
lition  he  made  to  Luther  :  for  being  lent  into  Ger¬ 
many  as  the  pope’s  nuncio  in  1519,  he  aded,  as  occa- 
iion  l’erved,  in  the  character  of  both  ambaffador  and 
doctor  \  and  declaimed  three  hours  together  againll 
Luther’s  doctrine  before  the  diet  at  Worms,  but  could 
not  prevent  that  celebrated  reformer  from  being  heard 
in  that  diet.  He  publilhed  fevcral  works,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1542. 

Aleander,  Jerome ,  nephew  of  the  former,  a  learn¬ 
ed  man  of  the  feventeenth  century,  born  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Friuli,  of  the  fame  family  with  the  prece¬ 
ding.  When  he  went  to  Rome,  he  was  employed  as 
fecretary  under  Cardinal  Odavius  Bandini,  and  dif- 
charged  this  office  with  great  honour  for  almoft  twenty 
years.  He  afterwards,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Urban  VIII. 
who  had  a  great  efteem  for  him,  became  fecretary  to 
Cardinal  Barberini,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome 
when  he  went  there  in  the  character  of  legate  a  latere , 
and  in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  1631.  He  was  one  of 
the  firll  members  of  the  academy  of  Humoriils,  wrote 
a  learned  treatife  in  Italian  on  the  device  of  the  foci- 
ety,  and  difplayed  his  genius  on  many  different  fub- 
jeds.  Barberini  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral  at  the 
academy  of  Humoriils  ;  the  academills  carried  his 
corple  to  the  grave  ;  and  Gafpar  Simeonibus,  one  of 
the  members,  made  his  funeral  oration. 

ALECTO,  one  of  the  Furies,  daughter  of  Ache¬ 
ron  and  Night,  or,  as  others  would  have  it,  of  Pluto 
and  Proferpine. 

ALECTORIA,  a  Hone  faid  to  be  formed  in  the  gall¬ 
bladder  of  old  cocks,  to  which  the  ancients  aferibed 
many  fabulous  virtues.  This  is  otherwife  called  Aleclo- 
rit/s  lapis ,  fometimes  AlcBoroh'thos ,  in  Engl i  111,  the 
eock-Jlone.  The  more  modern  naturalills  hold  the  alcc- 
torius  lapis  to  be  originally  fwallowed  down,  not  gene¬ 
rated  in,  the  llomach  and  gizzard  of  cocks  and  capons. 

It  is  known  that  many  of  the  fowl  kind  make  a  practice 
of  fwallowing  pebbles,  as  it  is  liippofed  to.be  of  fervice 
in  the  bulinefs  of  trituration  and  digeflion. 

ALECTOROMANTIA,  in  Antiquity,  a  fpecies 
of  divination  performed  by  means  of  a  cock.  This  is 
otherwife  called  Afetlryomancy  ;  of  which  there  appear 
to  have  been  different  fpecfcs.  But  that  moll  lpoken 
of  by  authors  was  in  the  following  manner :  A  circle 
was  deferibed  on  the  ground,  and  divided  into  twenty- 
four  equal  portions  ;  in  each  of  thefe  fpaces  was  writ¬ 
ten  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  on  each 
of  the  letters  was  laid  a  grain  of  wheat ;  after  which, 
a  cock  being  turned  loofe  in  the  circle,  particular  no¬ 
tice  was  taken  of  the  grains  picked  up  by  the  cock, 
becaufe  the  letters  under  them  being  formed  into  a 
word,  made  the  anfwer  defined.  Tt  was  thus,  according 
to  Zonaras,  that  Libanius  and  Jamblicus  fought  who 
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filould  fucceed  the  emperor  Valens  j  and  the  cock  eat¬ 
ing  the  grains  anfvvering  to  the  fpaces  © EOA,  feveral 
whofe  names  began  with  thofe  letters,  as  Theodotus,  Alembert. 
Theodifles,  Theodulus,  &c.  were  put  to  death  ;  which  v  ~ 
did  not  hinder,  but  promote  Theodofius,  to  the  fuccel- 
fion.  But  the  ltory,  however  current,  is  but  ill  fup- 
ported  :  It  has  been  called  in  quellion  by  fome,  and  re¬ 
futed  by  others,  from  the  filence  of  Marcellinus,  Socra¬ 
tes,  and  other  hillorians  of  that  time. 

ALEE,  in  the  fea-language,  a  term  only  ufed  when 
the  wind,  croffing  or  flanking  the  line  of  a  Ihip’s  courfe, 
prefles  upon  the  malls  and  fails  fo  as  to  make  her  incline 
to  one  fide,  which  is  called  the  lee-fide :  hence,  when 
the  helm  is  moved  over  to  this  fide,  it  is  faid  to  be  alec , 
or  hard-a-lee. 

ALEGAMBE,  Philip,  a  celebrated  Jefuit,  bom 
at  Bruffels  in  1592,  dillinguiflied  himl'elf  by  publifhing 
a  Bibliotheque  of  the  writers  of  his  order,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1652. 

ALEGRETTE,  a  fmall  town  of  Portugal,  in  A- 
lentejo,  on  the  confines  of  Port  Alegre,  on  the  river 
Caja,  which  falls  into  the  Guadiana,  a  little  below  Ba- 
dajoz,  near  the  frontiers  of  Spanilh  Ellremadura.  .  It 
is  a  very  pretty  town,  and  finely  fituated  j  feven  miles 
fouth-eall  of  Port  Alegre,  and  thirty  north  of  Elvas. 

W.  Long.  5.  20.  N.  Lat.  39.  6. 

ALE1US  campus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  plain 
in  Cilicia,  on  this  fide  the  river  Pyramus,  near  the 
mountain  Chimera,  famous  for  Bellerophon’s  wandering 
and  perilhing  there,  after  being  thrown  off  Pegalus  } 
which  is  the  reafon  of  the  appellation. 

ALEMANIA,  or  Allemania,  in  Ancient  Geo - 
graphy,  a  name  of  Germany,  but  not  known  before 
the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  then  ufed  only  for  a 
part.  After  the  Marcomanni  and  their  allies  had  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Rhine,  a  rabble,  or  collection  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  parts  of  Gaul,  as  the  term  Alemanni  de¬ 
notes,  prompted  either  by  levity  or  poverty,  occupied 
the  lands,  called  Decumates  by  Tacitus,  becaufe  they 
held  them  on  a  tithe ;  now  fuppofed  to  be  the  duchy  of 
Wirtemburg.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the  fmall  begin¬ 
nings  of  Alemania,  which  was.  in  after-times  greatly  en¬ 
larged  :  but  flill  it  was  confidered  as  a  diflinct  part ;  for 
Caracalla,  wrho  conquered  the  Alemanni,  affumed  the 
furname  both  of  Alcmannicus  and  Germunieits. 

ALEMBDAR,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  who  bears  the  green  ilandard  of  Mahomet 
when  the  iultan  appears  in  public  on  any  lolemn  occa- 
fion. 

ALEMBERT,  John  le  Rond  d’,  an  eminent 
French  philofopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1717.  He 
derived  the  name  of  John  le  Rond  from  that  of  the 
church  near  which,  after  his  birth,  he  w’as  expofed  as 
a  foundling.  His  father,  informed  of  this  circum- 
llance,  liflened  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  duty,  took 
meafures  for  the  proper  education  of  his  child,  and  for 
his  future  fubfiftence  in  a  Hate  of  eafe  and  indepen¬ 
dence. 

He  received  his  firll  education  in  the  College  of  the 
Four  Nations,  among  the  Janfenifts,  where  he  gave 
early  marks  of  capacity  and  genius.  In  the  firll  year 
of  his  philofophieal  Undies,  he  compofed  a  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Epillle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans.  The 
Janfenifts  confidered  this  produdion  as  an  omen  that 
portended  to  the  party  of  Port-Royal  a  rciloration  to 
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Alembert,  feme  part  of  their  ancient  fplendour,  and  hoped  to  find 
- v  '  one  day  in  M.  d’Alembert  a  fecond  Pafcal.  To  ren¬ 
der  this  refemblance  more  complete,  they  engaged  their 
riling  pupil  in  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics  :  but  they 
foon  perceived  that  his  growing  attachment  to  this  fci- 
eace  was  likely  to  dilappoint  the  hopes  they  had  formed 
with  refpedt  to  his  future  deftination:  they  therefore  en¬ 
deavoured  to  divert  him  from  this  line  ;  but  their  en¬ 
deavours  were  fruitlefs. 

At  his  leaving  college,  he  found  himfelf  alone  and 
unconnected  with  the  world  :  and  fought  an  afylum  in 
the  lioufe  of  his  nurfe.  He  comforted  himfelf  with  the 
hope,  that  his  fortune,  though  not  ample,  would  bet¬ 
ter  the  condition  and  fubfiftencc  of  that  family,  which 
was  the  only  one  that  he  could  confider  as  his  own: 
Here,  therefore,  he  took  up  his  refidence,  refolving  to 
apply  himfelf  Entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  geometry  :  And 
here  he  lived,  during  the  fpace  of  forty  years,  with  the 
greateft  fimplicity,  difcovering  the  augmentation  of  his 
means  only  by  increafing  difplays  of  his  beneficence, 
concealing  his  growing  reputation  and  celebrity  from 
thofe  honeft  people,  and  making  their  plain  and  uncouth 
>  manners  the  lubjeCt  of  good-natured  pleafantry  and 

philofophical  obfervations.  His  good  nurfe  perceived 
his  ardent  activity  j  heard  him  mentioned  as  the  writer 
of  many  books  5  but  never  took  it  into  her  head  that 
he  was  a  great  man,  and  rather  beheld  him  with  a  kind 
of  compaffion.  “  You  will  never,'1'1  faid  fhe  to  him  one 
day,  “  be  any  thing  but  a  pliilofopher — and  what  is  a 
philosopher  ? — a  fool,  who  toils  and  plagues  himfelf  du¬ 
ring  his  life,  that  people  may  talk  of  him  when  HE  IS  NO 
MORE.” 

As  M.  d’Alembert’s  fortune  did  not  far  exceed  the 
demands  of  neceffity,  his  friends  advifed  him  to  think 
of  a  profeffion  that  might  enable  him  to  augment  it. 

He  accordingly  turned  his  views  to  the  law,  and  took 
his  degrees  in  that  line ;  but  ‘foon  abandoned  this 
plan,  and  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine.  Geome¬ 
try,  however,  was  always  drawing  him  back  to  his  for¬ 
mer  purluits  ;  and  after  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  re¬ 
fill:  its  attractions,  he  renounced  all  views  of  a  lucrative 
profeffion,  and  gave  himfelf  over  entirely  to  mathematics 
and  poverty. 

In  the  year  1741  he  was  admitted  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  :  for  which  diftinguilhed  literary 
promotion,  at  Inch  an  early  age,  he  had  prepared  the 
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*  The  Ana-  way  by  correcting  the  errors  of  a  celebrated  work  *, 
trie  of  which  was  deemed  c/aj/ical  in  France  in  the  line  of 
iieoiau.  geometry.  He  afterwards  fet  himfelf  to  examine,  with 
deep  attention  and  aflidiuty,  what  muft  be  the  motion 
of  a  body  which  pafl’es  from  one  fluid  into  another  more 
denie,  in  a  direction  not  perpendicular  to  the  furface 
ieparating  the  two  fluids.  Every  one  knows  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  happens  in  this  caie,  and  which  amufes 
children  under  the  denomination  of  Duc/cs  and  Drakes  ; 
but  M.  d’Alembert  was  the  firft  who  explained  it  in  a 
iatisfaCtory  and  philofophical  manner. 

Two  years  after  his  election  to  a  place  in  the  acade¬ 
my,  he  publifhed  his  Treatife  on  Dynamics.  The  new 
principle  developed  in  this  treatile  confifted  in  efta- 
blifhing  equality,  at  each  inftant,  between  the  changes 
that  the  motion  of  a  body  has  undergone,  and  the  for¬ 
ces  or  powers  which  have  been  employed  to  produce 
ihem )  or,  to  exprefs  the  tiling  otherwife,  in  feparating 
zrto  two  parts  the  action  of  the  moving  powers,  and 


confidering  the  one  as  producing  alone  the  motion  of  Alerabcru 
the  body  in  the  fecond  inftant,  and  the  other  as  em-  - y— ' 
ployed  to  deftrov  that  which  it  had  in  the  firft. 

So  early  as  the  year  1744,  M.  d’Alembert  had  ap¬ 
plied  this  principle  to  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium, 
and  the  motion  of  fluids  ;  and  all  the  problems  before 
folved  by  geometricians  became,  in  fome  meafure,  its 
corollaries.  The  difeovery  of  this  new7  principle  was 
followed  by  that  of  a  neiv  calculus,  the  firft  trials  of 
which  were  publilhed  in  a  Difcourfe  on  the  general 
Theory  of  the  JJ  ends,  to  which  the  prize-medal  was  ad¬ 
judged  by  the  academy  of  Berlin  in  the  year  1746, 
and  which  was  a  new  and  brilliant  addition  to  the  fame 
of  M.  d’Alembert. 

He  availed  himfelf  of  the  favourable  circumftance  of 
the  king  ofPruffia  having  juft  terminated  a  glorious 
campaign  by  an  honourable  peace,  and  in  allufion  to 
this,  dedicated  his  work  to  that  prince  in  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  Latin  verles : 

Hcec  ego  de  ventis,  diiin  ventomnn  ocyor  alls, 

Ralantes  agit  Aujlriacos  Fredericks,  ct  orbi, 

Infgnis  lauro,  ramum  preetendit  olivet. 

Swifter  than  wind,  while  of  the  winds  I  write, 

The  foes  of  conquering  Frederick  lpeed  their  flight : 

While  laurel  o’er  the  hero’s  temple  bends, 

1  o  the  tir’d  world  the  olive  branch  he  fends. 


the  pliilofopher  a 
place  among  his 


This  flattering  dedication  procured 
polite  letter  from  Frederick,  and 
literary  friends. 

In  the  year  1747  d’Alembert  applied  his  new  calcu¬ 
lus  of  “  Partial  Differences”  to  the  problem  of  vibra¬ 
ting  chords,  whole  folution,  as  well  as  the  theory  of 
the  ofcillation  of  the  air  and  the  propagation  of  found, 
had  been  given  but  incompletely  by  the  geometricians 
who  preceded  him,  and  thefe  were  his  mailers  or  his 
rivals. 

In  the  year  1749  he  furniflied  a  method  of  applying 
his  principles  to  the  motion  of  any  body  of  a  given  fi¬ 
gure  •,  and  lie  lolved  the  problem  of  the  preceffion  of 
the  equinoxes,  determined  its  quantity ,  and  explained 
the  phenomenon  of  the  nutation  of  the  terreftrial  axis 
difeovered  by  Dr  Bradley. 

In  1752,  M.  d’Alembert  publilhed  a  treatife  on  the 
Refifance  of  Fluids,  to  which  lie  gave  the  model!  title 
of  an  EJJ’uy  ;  but  which  contains  a  multitude  of  original 
ideas  and  new  obfervations.  About  the  fame  time  he 
publilhed,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
Refcarches  concerning  the  Integral  Calculus,  which  is 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  rapid  progrefs  it  lias 
made  in  the  prefent  century. 

While  the  lbudies  of  M.  d’Alembert  were  confined 
to  geometry,  he  was  little  known  or  celebrated  in  his 
native  country.  His  connexions  were  ‘  limited  to  a 
fmall  fociety  of  felect  friends ;  he  had  never  feen  any 
man  in  high  office  except  Meffrs  d’Argenfon.  Satif- 
fied  with  an  income  which  furniflied  him  with  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  he  did  not  alpire  after  opulence  or  ho¬ 
nours,  nor  had  they  been  hitherto  bellowed  upon  him, 
as  it  is  eafier  to  confer  them  on  thofe  who  folicit  them, 
than  to  look  out  for  men  who  deferve  them.  His 
cheerful  converfation,  his  fmart  and  lively  fallies,  a  hap¬ 
py  knack  at  telling  a  ftory,  a  Angular  mixture  of  ma¬ 
lice  of  fpeech  with  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  of  delicacy 
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Alembert,  of  wit  with  fimplicity  of  manners  rendered  him  a  plea- 

1  '—v  1  fing  and  interefting  companion,  and  his  company  con¬ 

sequently  was  much  fought  after  in  the  fafliionable  cir¬ 
cles.  His  reputation,  at  length,  made  its  way  to  the 
throne,  and  rendered  him  the  objedt  of  royal  attention 
and  beneficence.  He  received  alfo  a  penlion  from  go¬ 
vernment,  which  he  owed  to  the  friendiliip  of  Count 
d’Argenfon. 

The  tranquillity  of  M.  d’Alembert  was  abated  when 
his  fame  grew  more  extenfive,  and  when  it  was  known 
he  von  d  the  circle  of  his  friends,  that  a  fine  and  enlight¬ 
ened  taile  for  literature  and  philofophy  accompanied  his 
mathematical  genius.  Our  author’s  eulogift  aferibes  to 
envy,  detraction,  and  to  other  motives  equally  ungene¬ 
rous,  all  the  difapprobation,  oppofition,  and  cenfure  that 
M.  d’Alembert  met  with  on  account  of  the  publication 
of  the  famous  Encyclopedical  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  in  conjunction  with  Diderot.  None  furely 
will  refufe  the  well-deferved  tribute  of  applaufe  to  the 
eminent  dilplavs  of  genius,  judgment,  and  true  literary 
tafte,  with  which  M.  d’Alembert  has  enriched  the  great 
work  now  mentioned.  Among  others,  the  Preliminary 
Difcourfe  he  has  affixed  to  it,  concerning  the  rife,  pro- 
grefs,  connections,  and  affinities  of  all  the  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  firlt  produc¬ 
tions  of  which  the  philofophy  of  the  prefent  age  can 
boaft,  and  will  be  regarded  as  a  flunking  fpecimen  of 
juft  arrangement  and  found  criticifm,  and  alfo  as  a  mo¬ 
del  of  accurate  thinking  and  elegant  writing. 

Some  time  after  this,  D’Alembert  publifhed  his  Phi- 
lofophical,  Hiftorical,  and  Philological  Mifcellanies. 
Thefe  were  followed  by  the  Memoirs  of  Chriftina  queen 
of  Sweden  •,  in  which  M.  d’Alembert  fhowed  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and 
was  bold  enough  to  affert  them.  His  “  Efl’ay  on  the 
Intercourfe  of  Men  of  Letters  with  Perlons  high  in 
Rank  and  Office,”  wounded  the  former  to  the  quick, 
as  it  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  ignominy  of 
lliofe  fcrvilc  chains,  which  they  feared  to  fliake  off,  or 
were  proud  to  wear.  A  lady  of  the  court  hearing  one 
day  the  author  accufed  of  having  exaggerated  the  def- 
potifm  of  the  great,  and  the  fubmiffion  they  require,  an- 
fwered  flyly,  If  he  had  cOnJ lilted  me,  l  would  have  told 
him  Ji ill  more  of  the  matter. 

M.  d’Alembert  gave  very  elegant  fpecimens  of  his 
literary  abilities  in  his  tranflations  of  fume  felect  pieces 
of  Tacitus.  Hut  thefe  occupations  did  not  divert  him 
from  his  mathematical  ftudies  :  for  about  the  fame  time 
he  enriched  the  Encyclopedic  with  a  multitude  of  ex¬ 
cellent  articles  in  that  line,  and  compofed  his  “  Re- 
i'earches  on  feveral  important  Points  of  the  Syftem  of 
the  orld,”  in  which  he  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  the  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  perturba¬ 
tions  of  the  planets,  that  had  feveral  years  before  been 
prefented  to  the  Academy. 

In  1759  he  publifhed  his  “  Elements  of  Philolophy:” 
a  work  extolled  as  remarkable  for  its  precifion  and  per- 
fpicuity  in  which,  however,  are  fomc  tenets  relative 
both  to  metaphyfics  and  moral  fcience,  that  arc  tar 
from  being  admilfible. 

The  refentment  that  was  kindled  (and  the  difputcs 
that  followed  it)  by  the  article  Geneva,  inferted  in  the 
Encvclopedie,  are  well  known.  M.  d’Alembert  did 
not  leave  this  field  of  controverfv  with  flying  colours. 

\  oltaire  was  an  auxiliary  in  the  contcft :  but,  as,  in 
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point  of  candour  and  decency,  he  had  no  reputation  Alembert 
to  lofe  ;  and  as  he  weakened  the  blow  of  his  enemies,  || 
by  throwing  both  them  and  the  fpeclators  into  fits  of  A-lcmhroth 
laughter,  the  iffue  of  the  war  gave  him  little  uneafi- 
nefs.  It  fell  more  heavily  on  D’Alembert ;  and  expo- 
fed  him,  even  at  home,  to  much  contradidtion  and  op¬ 
pofition. 

It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  late  king  of  Pruffia 
offered  him  an  honourable  afylum  at  his  court,  and  the 
place  of  prefident  of  his  academy ;  and  was  not  offend¬ 
ed  at  his  refufal  of  thefe  diftinctions,  but  cultivated  an 
intimate  friendiliip  with  him  during  the  reft  of  his  life. 

He  had  refufed,  fome  time  before  this,  a  propofal 
made  by  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  to  intruft  him  with  the 
education  of  the  grand  duke  5 — a  propofal  accompanied 
with  all  the  flattering  offers  that  could  tempt  a  man 
ambitious  of  titles,  or  defirous  of  making  an  ample  for¬ 
tune  :  hut  the  objedts  of  his  ambition  were  tranquillity 
and  ftudy. 

In  the  year  1765,  he  publifhed  his  “  Differtation  on 
the  Deftruclion  of  the  Jefuits.”  This  piece  drew  upon 
him  a  fwarm  of  adverfaries,  who  confirmed  the  merit 
and  credit  of  his  work  by  their  manner  of  attacking 
it. 

Befide  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed 
nine  volumes  of  memoirs  and  treatiles  under  the  title 
of  Opufcules  ;  in  which  he  has  folved  a  multitude  of 
problems  relative  to  aftronomy,  mathematics,  and  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  ;  of  which  our  panegyrift  gives  a  par¬ 
ticular  account,  more  efpeeially  of  thofe  which  exhibit 
new  lu bj eels,  or  new  methods  of  inveftigation. 

He  publifhed  alfo  “  Elements  of  Mute  j”  and  ren¬ 
dered  at  length  the  lyftem  of  Rameau  intelligible  ;  but 
he  did  not  think  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  fono- 
rous  bodv  fufficient  to  account  for  the  rules  of  that  art. 

He  was  always  fond  of  mufic  ;  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  is  connedted  with  the  moft  fubtile  and  learned 
refearches  of  rational  mechanics  ;  while,  on  the  other, 
its  power  over  the  fenfes  and  the  foul  exhibits  to  philo- 
fophers  phenomena  no  lefs  fingular,  and  ftill  more  in¬ 
explicable. 

In  the  year  1772,  he  was  chofen  fecretary  to  the 
French  academy.  He  formed,  foon  after  this  prefer¬ 
ment,  the  defign  of  writing  the  lives  of  all  the  deceafed 
academicians  from  1700  to  1772  ;  and  in  the  ipace  ot 
three  years  he  executed  this  defign,  by  compoling  70 
eulogies. 

M.  d’Alembert  died  on  the  29th  of  October  1783. 

There  were  many  amiable  lines  of  candour,  modefty, 
difintereftednefs,  and  beneficence,  in  his  moral  charac¬ 
ter:  which  are  deferibed,  with  a  diffufive  detail,  in  his 
elogc ,  by  M.  Condorcet,  HJl.  de  P  Acad.  Roy  ale  des 
Sciences,  1783. 

ALEMBIC,  a  chemical  vefl’el  ufually  made  of  glafs 
or  copper,  formerly  ufed  for  diftillation.  The  bottom 
part,  which  contains  the  fubjedt  for  diftillation,  is  cal¬ 
led,  from  itsfbape,  the  cucurbit;  the  upper  part,  which 
receives  and  condenfes  the  fleam,  is  called  the  head, 
the  beak  of  which  is  fitted  into  the  neck  of  a  receiver. 

Retorts,  and  the  common  worm  Jli/l,  are  now  more  ge¬ 
nerally  emploved. 

ALEMBIIOTH,  ill  the  writings  of  the  alchemifts, 
a  word  tifed  for  a  fort  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  which  had 
the  power  of  the  famous  alkaheft,  in  dillolving  bodies, 
opening  the  pores  of  moft  or  all  known  fubllances,  and 
4  E  thence, 
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Alembroth  thence,  as  well  as  by  deftroying  fulphurs,  promoting 
||  the  feparation  of  metals  from  their  ores. — It  is  alfo 
.  AkpP0-  ufed  for  a  compound  of  corrofive  mercury  and  fal  am¬ 
moniac. 

ALENIO,  Julius,  a  Jefuit,  born  at  Brefcia  in  the 
republic  of  Venice.  He  travelled  into  the  eaftern 
countries:  and  arrived  at  Macao  in  1610,  where  he 
taught  mathematics.  From  thence  he  went  to  the 
empire  of  China,  where  he  continued  to  propagate  the 
Chriftian  religion  for  thirty-lix  years.  He  was  the 
firft  who  planted  the  faith  in  the  province  of  Xanfi, 
and  he  built  feveral  churches  in  the  province  of  Fokien. 
He  died  in  Auguft  1649,  leaving  behind  him  feveral 
works  in  the  Chinefe  language. 

ALENTEJO,  a  province  of  Portugal,  between  the 
rivers  Tajo  and  Guadiana  :  the  foil  is  veryr  fertile,  and 
the  inhabitants  laborious  and  induftrious.  The  princi¬ 
pal  town  is  Evora. 

ALENZON,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Orne,  in  Lower  Normandy.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  good  walls,  and  flanked  with  towers. 
The  caitle  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  eonlequence, 
and  has  held  out  long  fieges.  It  has  but  one  parilh- 
churcb,  which  has  a  bold  and  noble  front.  Among  the 
nunneries,  that  of  St  Clair  is  moft  remarkable.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Sarte,  in  a  vafl  open  plain,  which 
produces  all  forts  of  corn  and  fruit.  Near  it  there  are 
quarries  of  flone  fit  for  building,  wherein  are  found 
a  fort  like  Briflol  Hones.  The  trade  of  Alenzon  is  in 
linen,  lace,  Huffs,  and  leather.  It  is  20  miles  north 
of  Mons,  63  fouth-by-weff  of  Rouen,  and  88  fouth- 
weH  of  Paris.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  25. 

ALEPPO,  or  Halab,  the  capital  of  a  pachalic, 
and  of  all  Syria,  and  the  ordinary  refidenee  of  the  pa- 
eha,  is  fituated  in  the  vaff  plain  which  extends  from 
the  Orontes  to  the  Euphrates,  and  which  towards  the 
fouth  terminates  in  the  defert.  It  is  built  on  eight 
hills  or  eminences,  on  the  higheff  of  which  the  caille 
is  erected,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Bera:a. 
This  mount  is  of  a  conic  form,  and  feems  in  a  great 
meafure  to  be  raifed  with  the  earth  thrown  up  out  of 
a  deep  broad  ditch  which  furrounds  it.  The  fuburbs 
to  the  north-north-eaH  are  next  in  height  to  this,  and 
thofe  to  the  weff-fouth-weff  are  much  lower  than  the 
parts  adjacent,  and  than  any  other  part  of  the  city. 
The  houfes  are  large  and  commodious,  having  terraces 
on  their  tops,  and  generally  fky-lights  in  form  of  a 
dome  to  let  the  light  into  the  rooms,  which  from  their 
loftinefs,  the  gilding  on  the  window  {flutters,  cup¬ 
board  doors,  &c.  have  at  firH  entrance  a  very  grand 
and  agreeable  effect.  They  are  all  fo  equal  in  height, 
that  there  are  feldom  any  Heps  to  afcend  or  delcend  in 
going  from  one  houfe  to  another  ;  while  feveral  large 
vaulted  Hreets  increafe  the  facility  of  communication, 
by  aflording  a  paffage  to  every  part  of  the  city  free 
from  the  embarraffment  of  the  open  Hreets.  Tbev  are 
carefully  paved  have  gutters  and  a  foot-pavement  on 
each  fide  ;  and  the  middle  of  the  Hreet  is  laid  with 
brick,  the  fmall  end  upwards,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  liorfes.  There  is.  alfo  a  cleanlinefs  obferved  here 
unknown  to  the  other  cities  of  Turkey,  and  which  is 
not  attended  with  the  trouble  of  our  fcavengers,  there 
being  afs-drivers  who  go  about  the  city  and  take  up 
the  rubbilh  and  dufl,  which  each  inhabitant  is  obliged 
to  fweep  together  >  and  though  the  heat  of  the  climate 


renders  this  labour  more  eafy,  the  fame  heat  obliges  Aleppo, 
them  to  greater  cleanlinefs  in  order  to  preferve  the  fa-  y— 
lubrity  of  the  air. 

The  mofques  in  Aleppo  are  numerous,  and  fome  few 
of  them  magnificent.  Before  each  of  them  is  an  area, 
with  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  deGgned  for  ablutions 
before  prayers  ;  and  behind  fome  of  the  larger  there  are 
little  gardens.  There  are  many  large  khans,  or  cara- 
vanferas,  confifling  of  a  capacious  fqnare,  on  all  fides 
of  w'hich  are  a  number  of  rooms,  built  on  a  ground- 
floor,  ufed  occafionally  for  chambers,  warehoufes,  or 
Hables.  Above  Hairs  there  is  a  colonnade  or  gallery  on 
every  fide,  in  which  are  the  doors  of  a  number  of  fmall 
rooms,  wherein  the  merchants,  as  well  Hrangers  as  na¬ 
tives,  tranfaft  moH  of  their  bufinefs. 

The  bazars  or  market-places  are  long  covered  nar¬ 
row  Hreets,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  a  great  number 
of  fmall  Ifleps,  juft  l’ufficient  to  hold  the  tradefman  and 
his  goods,  the  buyer  being  obliged  to  Hand  without. 

Each  feparate  branch  of  bufinefs  has  a  particular  bazar, 
which  is  locked  up,  as  well  as  the  Hreets,  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  funfet :  but  the  locks  are  of  wood,  though 
the  doors  are  cafed  with  iron.  The  flaughter  houfes 
are  in  the  fuburbs,  open  to  the  fields.  The  tanners 
have  a  khan  to  work  in  near  the  river.  To  the  fouth- 
ward  in  the  fuburbs  they  burn  lime  ",  and  a  little  be¬ 
yond  that  there  is  a  village  where  they  make  ropes  and 
catgut.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  liver,  to  the  weft- 
ward,  there  is  a  glal’s-houfe,  where  they  make  a  coarfe 
white  glafs,  in  the  winter  only  ;  for  the  greateft  part 
of  this  manufacture  is  brought  from  a  village  35  miles 
weftward. 

The  fituation  of  Aleppo,  befides  the  advantage  of 
a  rich  and  fruitful  foil,  poffeffes  alfo  that  of  a  ftream 
of  frefli  water,  which  never  becomes  dry.  This  rivu¬ 
let',  which  is  about  as  large  as  that  of  the  Gobelins  at 
Paris,  or  the  New  River  near  London,  riles  in  the 
mountains  of  Aentab,  and  terminates  fix  leagues  be¬ 
low  Aleppo,  in  a  morafs  full  of  wild  boars  and  pelicans. 

Near  Aleppo,  its  banks,  inftead  of  the  naked  rocks 
which  line  them  in  the  upper  part  of  its  courfe,  are 
covered  with  a  fertile  earth,  and  laid  out  in  gardens, 
or  rather  orchards,  which,  in  a  hot  country,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  Turkey,  cannot  but  be  delightful.  The  city 
is  in  itfelf  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  in  Syria,  and  is 
perhaps  the  cleaneft  and  beft  built  of  any  in  Turkey., 

On  whatever  fide  it  is  approached,  its  numerous  mi¬ 
narets  and  domes  prefent  an  agreeable  profpeft  to  the 
eye,  iatigued  with  the  continued  famenefs-  of  the  brown 
and  parched  plains.  In  the  centre  is  an  artificial  moun¬ 
tain  lurrounded  by  a  dry  ditch,  on  which  is  a  ruinous 
fort-refs.  From  hence  we  have  a  fine  profpect  of  the 
whole  city,  and  to  the  north  dilcover  the  inowy  tops 
of  the  mountains  of  Bailan  ■,  and,  on  the  weft,  thofe 
which  feparate  the  Orontes  from  the  fea  ;  while  to  the 
louth  and  eaft,  the  eye  can  difeern  as  far  as  the  Eu¬ 
phrates.  In  the  time  of  Omar,  this  caftle  Hopped  the 
progrefs  of  the  Arabs  for  feveral  months,  and  was  at 
lall  taken  by  treachery,  but  at  prefent  would  not  be 
able  to  refill  the  feeblell  affault.  Its  flight  wall,  low, 
and  without  a  buttrefs,  is  in  ruins ;  its  little  old  towers 
are  in  no  better  condition  j  and  it  has  not  four  can¬ 
non  fit  for  fervice,  not  excepting  a  culverine  nine 
feet  long,  taken  from  the  Pcrfians  at  the  fiege  of 
Balfora.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  Janizaries,  who 
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Aleppo,  fhould  form  the  garrifon,  are  bufy  in  their  (hops,  and 
■>  the  aga  fcarcely  finds  room  in  it  to  lodge  his  retinue. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  aga  is  named  immediately 
by  the  Porte,  which,  ever  fufpicious,  divides  as  much 
as  poffible  the  different  offices.  Within  the  walls  of 
the  caftle  is  a  well,  which,  by  means  of  a  fubterrane- 
ous  communication,  derives  its  water  from  a  fpring  a 
league  and  a  quarter  diftant.  In  the  environs  of  the 
city,  we  find  a  number  of  large  fquare  ftones,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  turban  of  ftone,  which  are  fo  many 
tombs.  There  are  many  riling  grounds  round  it, 
which,  in  cafe  of  a  fiege,  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
approaches  of  the  affailants.  Such,  among  others,  is 
that  on  which  the  houfe  of  the  Derviches  Hands,  and 
which  commands  the  canal  and  the  rivulet :  Aleppo, 
therefore,  cannot  be  efteemed  a  place  of  importance 
in  war,  though  it  be  the  key  of  Syria  to  the  north  ; 
but,  conlidered  as  a  commercial  city,  it  has  a  different 
appearance.  It  is  the  emporium  of  Armenia  and 
Diarbekar  fends  caravans  to  Bagdad  and  into  Perfia, 
and  communicates  between  the  Perfian  gulf  and  India 
by  Baffora,  with  Egypt  and  Mecca  by  Damafcus,  and 
with  Europe  by  Scanderoon  (Alexandretta)  and  La- 
takia.  Commerce  is  there  principally  carried  on  by- 
barter.  The  chief  commodities  are  raw  or  fpun  cot- 
tons,  clumfy  linen  fabricated  in  the  villages,  filk  Huffs 
manufactured  in  the  city,  copper,  bourres  (coarfe 
cloths)  like  thofe  of  Rouen,  goats  hair  brought  from 
Natolia,  the  gall  nuts  of  the  Kourdeltan,  the  mer- 
chandil'e  of  India,  fuch  as  fliawls  and  muflins,  and  pif- 
taehio  nuts  of  the  grow  th  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
articles  fupplied  by  Europe  are  the  Languedoc  cloths, 
cochineal,  indigo,  fugar,  and  fome  other  groceries. 
The  coffee  of  America,  though  prohibited,  is  introdu¬ 
ced,  and  ferves  to  mix  with  that  of  Moka.  The 
French  have  at  Aleppo  a  conful  and  feven  counting- 
houfes  ;  the  Engliffi  and  the  Venetians  two,  and  the 
merchants  of  Leghorn  and  Holland  one.  The  ym- 
peror  appointed  a  conful  there  in  1784,  in  the  perfon 
of  a  rich  Jew  merchant,  who  ffiaved  his  beard  to  af- 
fume  the  uniform  and  the  fword.  Ruffia  has  alfo  fent 
one  very  lately.  Aleppo  is  not  exceeded  in  extent  by 
any  city  in  Turkey,  except  Conflantinople  and  Cairo, 
and  perhaps  Smyrna.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has 
been  computed  at  200,000  ;  but  in  thefe  calculations 
certaintv  is  impoffible.  However,  if  we  obferve  that 
this  city  is  not  larger  than  Nantes  or  Marfeilles,  and 
that  the  houfes  confiH  only  of  one  ffory,  we  fliall  per¬ 
haps  not  think  it  probable  they  exceed  100,000.  The 
people  of  this  city,  both  Turks  and  Chriffians,  are 
with  reafon  efteemed  the  moft  civilized  in  all  Turkey  ; 
and  the  European  merchants  no  where  enjoy  fo  much 
liberty,  or  are  treated  with  fo  much  refpect. 

The  air  of  Aleppo  is  very’  dry  and  piercing,  but  at 
the  fame  time  very  falubrious  for  all  who  are  not  trou¬ 
bled  with  afthmatic  complaints.  The  city,  however, 
and  the  environs  are  fubjeft  to  a  lingular  endemial 
diforder,  which  is  called  the  ringworm  or  pimple  of 
Aleppo :  it  is  in  fact  a  pimple  which  is  at  firft  inflam¬ 
matory,  and  at  length  becomes  an  ulcer  of  the  fize  of 
the  nail.  The  ufual  duration  of  this  ulcer  is  one  year  j 
it  commonly  fixes  on  the  face,  and  leaves  a  fear  which 
disfigures  almoft  all  the  inhabitants.  It  is  alleged  that 
every  ftranger  who  refides  there  three  months  is  at- 
tacked  with  it ;  experience  has  taught  that  the  btft 


mode  of  treatment  is  to  make  ufe  of  no  remedy.  No  Aleppa. 
reafon  is  affigned  for  this  malady  :  but  M.  V  olney  ful- y— v-— 
pe&s  it  proceeds  from  the  quality  of  the  water,  as 
it  is  likewife  frequent  in  the  neighbouring  villages, 
in  fome  parts  of  Diarbekar,  and  even  in  certain  di- 
Hrids  near  Damafcus,  where  the  foil  and  the  water 
have  the  fame  appearances.  Of  the  Chriltian  inhabi¬ 
tants  the  greater  number  are  Greeks,  next  to  them 
the  Armenians,  then  the  Syrians,  aud  laftly  the  Ma- 
ronites  j  each  of  whom  have  a  church  in  the  city  called 
Judida  ;  in  which  Quarter,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  moft 
of  them  refide.  The  common  language  is  the  vulgar 
Arabic,  but  the  Turks  of  condition  ufe  the  TurkiHi. 

Moft  of  the  Armenians  can  fpeak  the  Armenian,  fome 
few  Syrians  underftand  Syriac,  and  many  of  the  Jews 
Hebrew  ;  but  fcarce  one  of  the  Greeks  underftands  a 
rvord  of  Greek.  The  people  in  general  are  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  ftature,  and  tolerably  well  proportioned ;  but  they 
feem  neither  vigorous  nor  active.  Both  fexes  are  hand - 
fome  when  young  :  but  the  beard  foon  disfigures  the 
men  :  and  the  women,  as  they  come  early  to  maturity, 
alfo  fade  very  foon  ;  females  are  generally  married  from 
14  to  18  years  of  age,  and  many  under  14.  The' 
people  of  rank  here  are  polite  and  affable,  making  al¬ 
lowances  for  that  fuperiority  which  the  Mahometan  re¬ 
ligion  inftruds  its  votaries  to  affume  over  all  who  hold 
a  different  faith.  The  bread  is  generally  of  wheat 
flour  made  into  thin  cakes,  but  very  ill  prepared,  and 
is  generally  eaten  as  foon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  oven. 

The  principal  people  have  fmall  loaves  of  finer  flour, 
which  are  vrell  fermented  and  baked.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  a  variety  of  bifeuits,  moft  of  which  are  ftrew- 
ed  on  the  top  with  fome  kinds  of  feeds.  The  Euro¬ 
peans  have  very  good  bread,  baked  and  prepared  in  the 
French  manner.  All  the  inhabitants  of  both  fexes 
fmoke  tobacco  to  great  excefs ;  even  tire  very  fervants 
have  almoft  conitantly  a  pipe  in  their  mouth.  Coaches 
or  carriages  are  not  ul'ed  here  j  therefore  perfons  of  qua¬ 
lity  ride  on  horfeback  in  the  city,  with  a  number  of 
fervants  walking  before  them,  according  to  their  rank  : 
ladies  of  the  firft  diftindion  are  even  compelled  to 
walk  on  foot  in  the  city,  or  to  any  place  at  a  moderate 
diftance ;  in  longer  journeys  they  are  carried  by  mules, 
in  a  kind  of  couch  dole  covered  up.  There  are  a 
number  of  public  bagnios  in  this  city,  which  are  ufed 
by  people  of  all  ranks,  except  thofe  of  the  higheft  di- 
ftindion,  who  commonly  have  baths  and  every  other 
convenience  in  their  own  houfes.  Aleppo  is  70  miles 
call  of  Scanderoon,  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  175  north-bv- 
call  of  Damafcus.  E.  Long.  37.  40.  N.  Lat.  36.  12. 

Aleppo ,  The  Pac/ialic  of,  one  of  the  five  govern¬ 
ments  into  which  Syria  is  divided.  It  comprehends 
the  country  extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  between  two  lines,  one  drawn  from  Scan- 
dcroon  to  Beer,  along  the  mountains :  the  other  from 
Beles  to  the  fea,  by  Mara  and  the  bridge  of  Shoger. 

This  fpace  principally  confifts  of  two  plains,  that  of 
Antioch  to  the  weft,  and  that  of  Aleppo  to  the  call : 
the"  north  and  the  fea-coaft  are  occupied  by  confider- 
ably  high  mountains,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
names  of  Amanus  and  of  Rholus.  In  general,  the 
foil  of  this  government  is  fat  and  loamy,  ft  he  loity 
and  vigorous  plants  which  fhoot  up  everywhere  after 
the  winter  rains  prove  its  fertility,  but  its  aduul  limit- 
fulnefs  is  but  little.  The  greateft  part  of  the  lands  lie. 
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Aleppo,  waite  j  fcarcely  can  we  trace  any  marks  of  cultivation 
in  the  environs  of  the  towns  and  villages.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  produce  conliRs  in  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton,  which 
are  found  efpecially  in  the  flat  country.  In  the  moun¬ 
tains,  they  rather  choofe  to  cultivate  the  vine,  mulber¬ 
ry,  olive,  and  fig  trees.  The  fides  oi  the  hills  towards 
the  lea-coaft  are  appropriated  to  tobacco,  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Aleppo  to  piilachios.  The  paftiuage  is  not  to 
be  reckoned,  becaufe  that  is  abandoned  to  the  wander¬ 
ing  hordes  of  the  Turcomans  and  Curds. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  pachalics  the  pacha  is,  as 
bis  title  imports,  at  once  the  viceroy  and  farmer-gene¬ 
ral  of  the  country  ;  but  in  that  of  Aleppo  he  does  not 
poffefs  the  latter  office.  This  the  Porte  has  beRowed 
on  a  mehaffll  or  collector,  who  is  immediately  account¬ 
able  for  what  he  receives.  His  leafe  is  only  for  a  year. 
The  prefent  rent  of  his  farm  is  800  purfes  (above 
40,000k)  ;  hut  to  this  muR  be  added  the  price  of  the 
babouches  (Turkifh  flippers),  or  a  prefent  of  three  or 
four  thoufand  pounds,  to  purchafe  the  favour  oi  the 
vizier,  and  men  in  office.  For  thefe  two  funis  the  far¬ 
mer  receives  all  the  duties  of  the  government ;  which 
are,  firfl,  The  produce  of  import  and  export  duties  on 
merchandife  coming  from  Europe,  India,  and  Conflan- 
tinople,  and  on  that  exported  in  exchange.  Second¬ 
ly,  The  taxes  paid  by  the  herds  of  cattle  brought 
every  year  by  the  Turcomans  and  Curds  from  Armenia 
and  Diarbekar,  to  be  fold  in  Syria.  Thirdly,  The 
fifth  of  the  falt-works  of  Djeboul.  And,  laRly,  The 
miri,  or  land-tax.  Thele  united  may  produce  about 
6o,oool. 

The  pacha,  deprived  of  this  lucrative  branch  of  the 
adminiRration,  receives  a  fixed  allowance  of  about 
830CI.  This  revenue  has  always  been  inadequate  to 
the  expences  \  for  befidcs  the  troops  lie  is  obliged 
to  maintain  and  the  reparation  of  the  highways  and 
fortreffes,  the  expences  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  de¬ 
fray,'  he  is  under  the  neceffity  of  making  large  pre- 
fents  to  the  miniRers,  in  order  to  keep  his  place  \  but 
the  Porte  adds  to  the  account  the  contributions  he 
may  levy  on  the  Curds  and  Turcomans,  and  his  extor¬ 
tions  from  the  villages  and  individuals ;  nor  do  the 
pachas  come  fliort  of  this  calculation.  Abdi  Pacha, 
who  governed  13  or  14  years  ago,  carried  off,  at  the 
end  of  15  months,  upwards  of  160,000k  by  laying- 
under  contribution  every  trade,  even  the  very  cleaners 
of  tobacco-pipes  •,  and  very  lately  another  of  the  fame 
name  has  been  obliged  to  fly  for  fimilar  opprellions. 
The  former  was  rewarded  by  the  divan  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  army  againR  the  Ruffians  \  but  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  not  enriched  himfelf,  he  will  be  Rrangled  as  an 
extortioner.  Such  is  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  affairs  in 
Turkey  ! 

In  confequence  of  fuch  wretched  government,  the 
greater  part  of  the  pachalics  in  the  empire  are  impo- 
verifhed  and  laid  waRe.  This  is  the  cafe  in  particular 
with  that  of  Aleppo.  In  the  ancient  deftars ,  or  re- 
giRers  of  impoRs,  upwards  of  3200  villages  were  rec¬ 
koned  ;  but  at  prefent  the  collector  can  fcarcely  find 
400.  Such  of  our  merchants  as  have  refided  there 
20  years,  have  themfelves  feen  the  greater  part  of  the 
environs  of  Aleppo  become  depopulated.  The  travel¬ 
ler  meets  with  nothing  but  houfes  in  ruins,  ciRerns 
rendered  ufelefs,  and  fields  abandoned.  Thofe  who 
cultivated  them  have  fled  into  the  towns,  where  the  po- 
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pulation  is  abforbed,  but  where  at  leaR  the  individual  Alepp® 
conceals  himfelf  among  the  crowd  from  the  rapacious  || 
hands  of  defpotifm.  ,  Alet- 

ALERIA,  Alalia,  or  Alaria,  in  Ancient  Geo-  v 
graphy ,  a  town  of  Corlica,  fituated  near  the  middle  of 
the  eaR  fide  of  the  ifland,  on  an  eminence,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rotanus  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ; 
built  by  the  Phoca;ans  (Diodorus  Siculus).  After¬ 
wards  Sylla  led  a  colony  thither.  It  is  now  in  ruins, 
and  called  Aleria  Dijlrutta. 

ALES,  Alexander,  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  con- 
feffion  of  Augfbourg,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  the  23d  of 
April  1500.  He  foon  made  a  confiderable  progrels- 
in  fichool  divinity,  and  entered  the  liRs  very  early 
againR  Luther,  this  being  then  the  great  controverfy 
in  falhion,  and  the  grand  field  wherein  all  authors, 
young  and  old,  uied  to  diiplav  their  abilities.  Soon 
after,  he  had  a  fnare  in  the  difpute  which  Patrick  Ha¬ 
milton  maintained  againR  the  eccleliaRics,  in  favour  of 
the  new  faith  he  had  imbibed  at  Marpurg.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  to  bring  him  back  to  the  Catholic  religion  j 
hut  this  he  could  not  efteft,  and  even  began  himfelf  to 
doubt  about  his  own  religion,  being  much  a  He  tied  by 
the  dil’courfc  of  this  gentleman,  and  Rill  more  by  the. 
conRancy  he  fhowed  at  the  Rake,  where  David  Beaton, 
archbiihop  of  St  Andrew’s,  caulcd  him  to  be  burnt. 
Beginning  thus  to  waver,  he  was  himfelf  pcrfecuted 
with  fo  much  violence,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  Germany,  where  he  became  at  length  a  perfett 
convert  to  the  ProteRant  religion.  The  change  of  re¬ 
ligion  which  happened  in  England  after  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VIII.  with  Anna  Bullen,  induced  Ales  to 
go  to  London  in  1535.  He  was  highly  eReemcd  bv 
Cranmer  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  Latimer,  and 
Thomas  Cromwell,  who  were  at  that  time  in  high  fa¬ 
vour  with  the  king.  Upon  the  fall  of  thefe  favourites, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Germany ;  where  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Brandenburg  appointed  him  profeffor  of  divi¬ 
nity  at  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  in  1540.  But  lea¬ 
ving  this  place  upon  fome  difguft,  he  returned  to  Leip- 
fic,  where  he  was  chofen  profeffor  of  divinity,  and  died 
in  March  1565.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  St  John, 
on  the  EpiRles  to  Timothy,  and  on  the  Plalms,  &c. 

ALESA,  Al.es a,  or  Halesa,  in  Ancient  Geogra¬ 
phy,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  built,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Archonides  of  Hcrbita, 
in  the  fecond  year  of  the  94th  Olympiad,  or  403  years 
before  ChriR  ;  fituated  on  au  eminence  about  a  mile 
from  the  fea :  now  in  ruins.  It  enjoyed  immunity  from 
taxes  under  the  Romans  (Diodorus,  Cicero).  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  called  Hale/ini  (Cicero,  Pliny)  ;  alfo 
A/c/ini  and  Alccfini. 

ALESHAM,  a  fmall  neat  town  in  Norfolk.  It  is 
15  miles  north  of  Norwich,  and  121  north-caR  by 
north  of  London.  E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  53. 

The  town  confifls  of  about  400  houfes. 

ALESIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  called  Alexia  bv 
Livy  and  others  j  a  town  of  the  Mandubii,  a  people  of 
Celtic  Gaul ;  fituated,  according  to  Caefar,  on  a  very 
high  hill,  whofe  foot  was  walhed  on  two  fides  by  two 
rivers.  The  town  was  of  fuch  antiquity,  that  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus  relates  it  was  built  by  Hercules.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  city  of  Alifc ,  in  the  duchy  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  not  far  from  Dijon. 

ALET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
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Akt  Ancle,  and  diftridt  of  Limoux,  at  the  foot  of  thG  Pyre- 

||  nees.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  baths,  and  for  the  grains 

Alexander.  0f  t^old  and  filver  found  in  the  llreams  which  runs  from 
the  Pyrenean  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  Hands. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aude,  15  miles  louth  of  Car- 
cafl'one,  and  37  north- well  of  Narbonne.  E.  Long. 
2.  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  59. 

ALETRIS.  See  Botany  Index. 

ALETUM,  or  Aleta,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
town  of  Celtic  Gaul,  now  extindt.  From  its  ruins 
arofe  St  Malo  in  Brittany,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile. 
Its  ruins  are  called  Guic/i  Aleth  in  the  Britifh. 

ALEURITES.  See  Botany  Index. 

ALEUROMANCY,  the  fame  with  what  was  other- 
wife  called  alphitomantia,  and  crithamantia ,  and  means 
an  ancient  kind  of  divination  performed  by  means  of 
meal  or  flour. 

ALEUTIAN,  or  Aleutsky  islands,  a  group  or 
chain  of  iflands  on  the  north-eall  fide  of  Kamichatka, 
and  near  the  continent  of  America,  which  are  fubjedt 
to  Ruflia.  Part  of  thefe  iflands  were  difcovered  by 
Behring  in  the  year  174G  and  the  reft  at  difterent  pe¬ 
riods  iince  that  time.  Captain  Cook  vifited  thefe 
iflands  in  1778,  and  directed  his  refearches  and  obler- 
vations  to  a  furvev  of  them  and  of  the  adjacent  coalls 
of  Alia  and  America.  On  the  Aleutian  iflands  and 
the  neighbouring  coatt,  the  Ruffians  have  formed  nu¬ 
merous  eflablilhmcnts  for  the  fupport  ol  the  fur-trade, 
which  is  one  of  the  moll  advantageous  commercial 
concerns  to  the  Ruffian  empire.  Captain  Billings, 
who  was  fent  out  by  the  late  emprefs  Catherine  to 
make  difcoveries  in  the  north-eall  fea,  explored,  in  the 
fnmmer  1790,  the  whole  chain  of  thefe  iflands.  They 
1’eem  to  be  of  volcanic  origin  5  have  no  wood,  but  what 
floats  from  the  fea-,  and  lie  between  the  5 x ft  and  56th 
degrees  N.  Lat.  and  the  164th  and  the  197th  degrees 
of  E.  Long. 

ALEXANDER  THE  great,  king  of  Macedonia. 
His  father  Philip  laid  the  plan  of  thatextenlive  empire, 
which  his  foil  afterwards  completed.  Philip,  having 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  Greece,  began  to  call  his  eyes 
upon  Perfia,  with  a  view  to  retaliate  upon  that  haughty 
empire  the  injuries  of  former  times.  It  was  the  po¬ 
pular  topic  of  the  day.  But  this  prince  was  cut  off  in 
the  midil  of  his  enterprife.  Such,  however,  was  the 
influence  of  Alexander  in  the  affembly  of  the  Grecian 
Hates,  that  he  was  created  general  of  their  combined 
forces  in  the  room  of  his  father.  Having  made  every 
needful  preparation,  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  army  he 
invaded  Alia.  The  lieutenants  of  Darius,  who  was 
then  king  of  Perfia,  oppofed  him  at  the  river  Grani- 
cus,  where  Alexander  obtained  a  complete  victory,  af¬ 
ter  which  he  purl'ued  his  march  through  Afia.  At 
Iffus,  near  Scanderoon,  he  was  met  by  Darius  in  per- 
fon,  at  the  head  of  a  prodigious  army.  Here  lie  ob¬ 
tained  a  fecond  victory ;  and  took  the  camp  ol  Darius, 
together  with  his  family,  whom  he  treated  with  the 
utmoft  humanity.  Contrarv  to  all  the  maxims  of  war, 
inftead  of  purfuing  Darius,  he  made  an  excurfion  into 
Egypt }  and,  as  far  as  appears,  through  no  better  mo¬ 
tives  than  thofe  of  vanity.  Here  lie  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  fun  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  I11  the  mean  time 
Darius  recruited  his  ftrcnglh,  and  got  together  an  ar¬ 
my  fuperior  to  what  lie  brought  into  the  plain  ol  Ulus. 


Alexander  having  finifhed  his  Egyptian  expedition,  tra-  Alexander. 

verfed  Afia,  and  paffed  the  Euphrates.  At  Arbela,  a  ' - v"~  ; 

town  in  Affyria,  he  met  Darius.  Here  a  decifive 
battle  was  fought,  which  put  all  Perfia  into  the  hands 
of  Alexander.  His  ambition  not  being  fatisfied  with 
the  conqueft  of  that  vaft  country,  he  projected  an  ex¬ 
pedition  into  India.  Here  he  met  with  great  oppofi- 
tion  from  Porus,  a  gallant  prince,  whom  in  the  end  he 
reduced.  Beyond  the  Ganges  lay  a  country  Hill  nn- 
l'ubdued.  He  notified  it  to  his  army,  that  he  propol'ed 
to  pafs  the  river.  But  thefe  veterans,  harafled  with 
their  fatigues,  and  feeing  no  end  of  their  labour,  muti¬ 
nied,  and  refilled  to  march  farther.  The  difappointed 
chief  was  therefore  obliged  to  return.  At  Babylon  he 
propofed  to  receive  ambaffadors,  appoint  governors,  and 
fettle  his  vail  monarchy  •,  but  his  exceffes  put  an  end 
to  his  life  in  the  midil  of  his  defigns,  and  in  the  flower 
of  his  age. 

The  charadter  of  this  hero  is  fo  familiar  to  eveiy 
body,  that  it  is  almoll  needlefs  labour  to  draw  it.  Ail 
the  world  knows,  fays  Mr  Bayle,  that  it  was  equally 
compofed  of  very  great  virtues  and  very  great  vices. 

He  had  no  mediocrity  in  any  thing  but  his  ftature : 
in  his  other  properties,  whether  good  or  bad,  he  was 
all  extremes.  His  ambition  rofe  even  to  madnefs.  His 
father  wTas  not  at  all  millaken  in  fuppofing  the  bounds 
of  Macedon  too  fmall  for  bis  foil  :  for  how  could  Ma¬ 
cedon  bound  the  ambition  of  a  man,  who  reckoned- 
the  whole  world  too  lmall  a  dominion  He  wept  at 
hearing  the  philofoplier  Anaxarcbus  fay,  that  there  was 
an  infinite  number  of  worlds  :  his  tears  were  owing  to 
his  deipair  of  conquering  them  all,  iince  he  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  conquer  one.  Livy,  in  a  lliort  di- 
grellion,  has  attempted  to  inquire  into  the  events  which 
might  have  happened,  if  Alexander,  after  the  conqueft 
of  Afia,  had  brought  his  arms  into  Italy  ?  Doubtlel’s 
things  might  have  taken  a  very  difterent  turn  with 
him  \  and  all  the  grand  projects,  which  fucceeded  fo 
well  againft  an  effeminate  Perfian  monarch,  might  eafily 
have  mifearried  if  he  had  had  to  do  with  rough  hardy 
Roman  armies.  And  yet  the  vaft  aims  of  this  mighty 
conqueror,  if  feen  under  another  point'  ol  view,  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  confined  in  a  very  narrow  compafs  j 
Iince,  as  we  are  told,  the  utmoft  wifii  of  that  great 
heart,  for  which  the  whole  earth  was  not  big  enough, 
was,  after  all,  to  be  prailed  by  the  Athenians :  for  it 
is  related,  that  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  in 
order  to  pafs  the  Hydafpes,  forced  him  to  cry  out, 

“  O  Athenians,  could  you  believe  to  what  dangers  1 
expofe  myfelf  for  the  fake  of  being  celebrated  by 
you  ?”  But  Bayle  affirms,  that  this  was  quite  confil- 
tent  with  the  vaft  unbounded  extent  of  bis  ambition, 
as  he  wanted  to  make  all  future  time  his  own,  and  be 
an  ohjedt  of  admiration  to  the  latefl  poflerity  •,  yet  did 
not  expect  this-  from  the  conqueft  of  worlds,  but  from, 
books.  He  was  perfectly  in  the  right,  fays  Bayle  ; 

“  for  if  Greece  had  not  furaifhed  him  with  good  wri¬ 
ters,  he  would  long  ago  have  been  as  much  forgotten 
as  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Macedon  before  Amphi¬ 
tryon.” 

Alexander  has  been  prailed  upon  the  fcore  of  con- 
tinenev,  vet  his  life  could  not  finely  be  quite  regular 
in  that  refpect.  Indeed,  the  fire  of  his  early  youth  ap¬ 
peared  fo  cold  towards  women,  that  his  mother  fuf- 
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Alexander.  pe6le»l  him  to  be  impotent  ;  and,  to  fatisfy  herfelf  in 
v'  this  point,  did,  with  the  confent  of  Philip,  procure  a 
very  hamlfome  courtezan  to  lie  with  him,  whofe  ca- 
relTes,  however,  were  all  to  no  purpofe.  His  behaviour 
afterwards  to  the  Perfian  captives  fhows  him  to  have  had 
a  great  command  over  himfelf  in  this  particular.  The 
wife  of  Darius  was  a  finilhed  beauty ;  her  daughters 
likewife  were  all  beauties  ;  yet  this  young  prince,  who 
had  them  in  his  power,  not  only  bellowed  on  them  all 
the  honours  due  to  their  high  rauk,  but  managed  their 
reputation  with  the  utmoft  delicacy.  They  were  kept 
as  in  a  cloilter  concealed  from  the  world,  and  fecured 
from  the  reach  of  every  diihonourable  (not  only  at¬ 
tack,  but)  imputation.  He  did  not  give  the  leall  han¬ 
dle  to  fcandal,  either  by  his  vifits,  his  looks,  or  his 
words  :  and  for  other  Perfian  dames  his  priloners, 
equally  beautiful  in  face  and  fhape,  he  contented  him¬ 
felf  with  faying  gaily,  that  they  gave  indeed  much  pain 
to  his  eyes.  The  amazon  Thalellris  could  not  obtain 
from  him  a  compliance  wTith  her  gallant  requeft  till  after 
a  delay  of  thirteen  days.  In  the  mean  time,  what  are 
we  to  conclude  from  his  caufing  his  favourite  mi  11  refs 
Pancalle  to  be  drawn  naked  by  Apelles,  though  it  is 
true  he  gave  her  to  the  painter,  who  fell  in  love  with 
her?  What  of  that  immoderate  love  of  boys,  which 
Athenaeus  relates  of  him  ?  What  of  that  prodigious 
number  of  wives  and  concubines  which  he  kept  ? 

His  excelfes  with  regard  to  wine  wrere  notorious, 
and  beyond  all  imagination  ;  and  he  committed,  when 
drunk,  a  thoufand  extravagancies.  It  was  owing  to 
wine,  that  he  killed  Clitus  who  faved  his  life,  and 
burnt  Perl’epolis,  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  cities  of  the 
Eall  •,  he  did  this  lall  indeed  at  the  inftigation  of  the 
courtezan  Thais  ;  but  this  circumilance  made  it  only 
the  more  heinous.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  he 
died  by  drinking  immoderately :  and  even  Plutarch, 
who  affedts  to  contradict  it,  owns  that  he  did  nothing 
but  drink  the  whole  day  he  was  taken  ill. 

In  lliort,  to  fum  up  the  charadtcr  of  this  prince,  we 
cannot  be  ot  opinion,  that  his  good  qualities  did  in 
anywife  compenlate  for  his  bad  ones.  Heroes  make  a 
noile  :  their  adlions  glare,  and  ftrike  the  fenles  forci¬ 
bly  •,  while  the  infinite  deilrudtion  and  mifery  they  oc- 
cafion  lie  morp  in  the  fhade,  and  out  of  fight.  One 
good  legillator  is  worth  all  the  heroes  that  ever  did  or 
will  exift.  See  Macedon. 

Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  a  Neapolitan  law¬ 
yer,  ol  great  learning,  who  flouriihed  toward  the  end 
of  the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He 
followed  the  profellion  of  the  law  firft  at  Naples, 
afterwards  at  Home:  but  he  devoted  all  the  time  he 
could  fpare  to  the  fludy  of  polite  literature  ;  and  at 
length  he  entirely  left  the  bar,  that  he  might  lead  a 
more  eafy  and  agreeable  life  with  the  Mufes.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  life  are  to  be  gathered  from  his  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Dies  Geniales:”  We  are  there  informed, 
that  he  lodged  at  Rome,  in  a  houfe  that  was  haunted  ; 
and  he  relates  many  furpriling  particulars  about  the 
ghoft.  He  fays  alfo,  that  when  he  was  very  young,  he 
went  to  the  ledlures  of  Philelphus,  who  explained  at 
Rome  the  l  ufculan  queftions  of  Cicero  ;  he  was  there 
alfo  when  Nicholas  Perot  and  Domitius  Calderinus  read 
their  lectures  upon  Martial.  The  particular  time  when 
he  died  is  not  known  ;  but  he  was  buried  in  the  mo- 
aaftery  of  the  Olivets.  Tiraquea  wrote  a  learned  com¬ 


mentary  upon  liis  work,  which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  Alexander 
1587,  and  reprinted  at  Leyden,  in  1673,  with  the  notes  u— y— 
of  Dennis  Godfrey,  Chriflopher  Colerus,  and  Nicholas 
Mercerus. 

Alexander,  Neck/iam,  an  eminent  Englifh  wri¬ 
ter  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  born  at  St  Al¬ 
ban’s  in  Hertfordfhire.  In  1215  he  was  made  abbot 
of  Exeter,  and  died  in  1227.  He  wrote  feveral  works, 
which  were  never  publillied  ;  but  they  are  to  be  found 
in  manufeript  in  the  libraries  of  England  and  other 
countries. 

Alexander,  A oel,  an  indefatigable  writer  of  the 
17th  century,  born  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  1639.  Af¬ 
ter  finiiliing  his  ltudies  at  Rouen,  he  entered  into  the 
order  of  Dominican  friars,  and  was  profefl'ed  there  iu 
1655.  ^ooa  afler  he  went  to  Paris,  to  go  through  a 
courfie  of  philolopiiy  and  divinity  in  the  great  convent, 
where  he  dillinguilhed  himfelf  lb,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  teach  philofophy  there,  which  he  did  for  12  years. 

M.  Colbert  fliowed  him  many  marks  of  his  clleem  ; 
and  being  determined  to  omit  nothing  to  perfect  the 
education  of  his  fon,  afterwards  archbilhop  of  Rouen,  he 
formed  an  aflembly  of  the  moll  learned  perlons,  whofe 
conferences  upon  ecclefiaftical  hiitory  might  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him.  Father  Alexander  was  invited  to  this 
aflembly,  where  he  exerted  himfelf  with  i’o  much  ge¬ 
nius  and  ability,  that  he  gained  the  particular  friend- 
fhip  of  young  Colbert,  who  fliowed  him  the  utmoil  re¬ 
gard  as  long  as  he  lived.  Thefe  conferences  gave  rile 
to  Alexander’s  defign  of  writing  an  ecclefiallical  hillo- 
ry  ;  for,  being  delired  to  reduce  what  was  material  in 
thefe  conferences  to  writing,  he  did  it  with  lo  much 
accuracy,  that  the  learned  men  who  compofed  this  af- 
fembly,  advil’ed  him  to  undertake  a  complete  body  of 
church  hiilory.  This  he  executed  with  great  afliduity, 
collecting  and  digelling  the  materials  himfelf,  and  writ¬ 
ing  even  the  tables  with  his  own  hand.  He  at  lall 
completed  his  work  in  1686.  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  was  afHibted  with  the  lots  of  his  fight;  a 
moll  inexprellible  misfortune  to  one  whofe  whole  plea- 
lure  was  in  fludy,  yet  he  bore  it  with  great  patience 
and  refignation.  He  died  merely  of  a  decay  of  nature, 

1724,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

Alexander  Severus,  emperor  of  Rome,  fucceed- 
ed  Heliogabalus  about  A.  D.  222,  when  but  16  years 
of  age.  His  mother’s  name  was  Mammaea,  and  by  her 
advice  he  in  a  great  meafurc  regulated  his  conduct.  He 
applied  himfelf  to  the  reformation  of  abufes,  the  Hate 
having  been  greatly  difordered  by  the  vicious  conduct 
of  his  predeceffor  ;  he  was  a  moll  Arid  lover  of  jullice, 
an  encourager  ol  learning  and  learned  men,  and  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Chriltians.  He  made  a  fuccefsful  expedi¬ 
tion  againll  the  Perlians ;  but  endeavouring  to  reform 
his  troops,  who  had  grown  very  licentious  under  the 
late  bad  government,  they  murdered  him  at  the  inlli- 
gation  of  Maximinus,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  mother,  A.  D.  235. 

Alexander  VI.  Pope,  had  four  ballards  when  he 
was  cardinal,  for  one  of  whom  he  had  fo  great  affec¬ 
tion,  that  he  lluck  at  nothing  to  raife  him.  Defigning 
to  poifon  lome  cardinals,  he  waspoiibned  himfelf,  A.  D. 

1503.  See  Borgia. 

Alexander  VII.  Pope.  See  Chigi. 

Alexander,  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  I.  and  Stephen,  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  and  ne¬ 
phew 
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Alexander,  phew  of  the  famous  Roger,  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  who 
firft  made  him  archdeacon  of  Salifbury,  and  after¬ 
wards,  by  his  intereft  with  the  king,  raifed  him  to  the 
mitre.  Alexander  was  confecrated  at  Canterbury, 
July  22.  1123.  Having  received  his  education  under 
his  uncle  the  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  and  been  accuftomed 
to  a  iplendid  way  of  living,  he  affected  (how  and  flate 
more  than  was  fuitable  to  his  character,  or  confiftent 
with  his  fortunes.  This  failing  excepted,  he  was  a 
man  worthy  of  honour,  and  every  way  qualified  for 
his  ftation.  The  year  after  his  confecration,  his  ca¬ 
thedral  church  at  Lincoln  having  been  accidentally 
burnt  down,  he  rebuilt  it,  and  fecured  it  againll  the 
like  accident  for  the  future  by  a  ftone  roof.  This  pre¬ 
late  increafed  the  number  of  prebends  in  his  church, 
and  augmented  its  revenues  with  feveral  manors  and 
eftates.  In  imitation  of  the  barons,  and  fome  of  the 
bifbops,  particularly  his  uncle  the  bilbop  of  Salilbu- 
ry,  he  built  three  cattles  •,  one  at  Banbury,  another 
at  Sleaford,  and  a  third  at  Newark.  He  likewife 
founded  two  monafteries  ;  one  at  Haverholm,  for  re¬ 
gular  canons  and  nuns  together,  the  other  at  Tame  for 
white  friars.  He  went  twice  to  Rome  in  the  years 
1142  and  1144.  The  firft  time  he  came  back  in 
quality  of  the  pope’s  legate,  for  the  calling  a  fvnod,  in 
which  he  publifbed  feveral  wholefome  and  neceffary 
canons.  In  Auguft  1147,  he  took  a  third  journey  to 
the  pope,  who  was  then  in  France  ;  where  he  fell  fick 
through  the  exeeffive  heat  of  the  weather,  and  return¬ 
ed  with  great  difficulty  to  England,  where  he  died,  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  prelacy. 

Alexander,  William ,  earl  of  Stifling,  an  eminent 
Scots  ftatefman  and  poet  in  the  reigns  of  Janies  VI. 
and  Charles  I.  who,  after  travelling  with  the  duke  .of 
Argyle  as  his  tutor  or  companion,  wrote  a  poetical 
complaint  of  his  unfuccefsful  love  of  fome  beauty,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Aurora.  He  then  removed  to  the 
court  of  James  VI.  where  he  applied  to  the  more  folid 
parts  of  poetry,  forming  himfelf  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  tragedians.  In  1607,  he  publifbed 
fome  dramatic  performances,  entitled  The  Monarchic 
Tragedies ,  dedicated  to  King  James  •,  who  was  l’o  well 
pleafed  with  them,  as  to  call  him  his  philofophical 
poet.  After  this,  he  is  faid  to  have  written  A  Supple¬ 
ment  to  complete  the  third  part  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
Arcadia;  and  in  1613,  he  produced  a  poem  called 
Doomfday,  or  the  Great  Day  of  Judgment.  He  was 
made  gentleman  ufiier  to  Prince  Charles,  and  matter 
of  the  requefts  ;  was  knighted  ;  and  obtained  a  grant 
of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  proje&ed  the  fettlemcnt  of 
a  colony,  but  afterwards  fold  it  to  the  French.  In 
1626,  he  was  made  fecretarv  of  ftate  for  Scotland  ;  wa^ 
created  firft  vifeount,  and  then  earl,  of  Stirling;  and 
died  in  1640. 

Alexander  T.  St,  whom  St  Irenceus  reckons  the 
fifth  bifliop  of  Rome,  fuccctded  St  Evarittus  in  the  year 
109,  and  died  in  the  year  119.  There  is  no  account 
of  his  life  ;  and  the  epiilles  which  are  attributed  to  him 
are  fuppofititious. 

Alexander  II.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceedcd  Iris  fa¬ 
ther  William  in  1213,  at  16  years  of  age.  He  made 
an  expedition  into  England,  to  oppofe  the  tyranny  of 
King  John  :  who  returned  the  vifit,  and  was  offered 
battle  by  Alexander,  but  refufed  it.  He  took  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  Caxlifle  from  Henrv  III.  which  was  afterwards 
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exchanged  for  Berwick.  Alexander  died  in  1 24$,  in  Alexander 
the  51ft  year  of  his  age,  and  35th  of  his  reign;  and  |) 
left  for  his  fucceffor,  his  fon -  Alexan- 

Alexander  III.  who  was  crowned  king  of  Scot- 
land  in  1249.  The  Cummings,  a  powerful  family, 
took  arms  againft  him;  and  taking  him  prifoner,  con¬ 
fined  him  at  Stirling :  but  he  was  afterwards  re¬ 
leafed  by  his  fubjefts.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Henry  III.  king  of  England  ;  and  was  at  length  kill¬ 
ed  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  on  the  10th  of  April  1290, 
after  having  reigned  42,  or  according  to  others  37, 
years. 

ALEXANDERS,  in  Botany.  See  Smyrnium. 

ALEXANDRETTA,  by  the  Turks  called  Scan- 
deroon  ;  a  town  in  Syria,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  fea.  It  is  the  port  of  Aleppo,  from  which 
it  is  diftant  28  or  30  leagues.  It  is  now,  properly 
fpeaking,  nothing  ell’e  but  a  village,  without  walls,  in 
which  the  tombs  are  more  numerous  than  the  houfes, 
and  which  entirely  owes  its  exiftence  to  the  road  which 
it  commands.  This  is  the  only  road,  in  all  Syria, 
where  veffels  anchor  on  a  folid  bottom,  without  their 
cables  being  liable  to  chafe  :  but  in  other  refpects  it 
has  many  inconveniences.  It  is  infefted,  during  win¬ 
ter,  by  a  peculiar  wind,  called  by  the  French  tailors 
le  Raguier,  which,  ruftiing  from  the  fnowy  fummits  of 
the  mountains,  frequently  forces  Ibips  to  drag  their  an¬ 
chors  feveral  leagues :  And  when  the  fnow  begins  to 
cover  the  mountains  which  furround  the  gulf,  tempef- 
tuous  winds  arife  which  prevent  veffels  from  entering 
for  three  or  four  months  together.  The  road  alfo  to 
Aleppo  by  the  plain  is  infefted  by  Curd  robbers,  who 
conceal  tbemfelves  in  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  fre¬ 
quently  attack  and  plunder  the  ftrongeft  caravans.  But 
the  worft  circumftance  is  the  extreme  unwholefomenels 
of  the  air,  occalioned  here  by  ftagnant  waters  and  me¬ 
phitic  exhalations.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  this  every 
year  carries  off  one  third  of  the  crews  of  the  veffels 
which  remain  here  during  the  fummer ;  nay  ihips  fre¬ 
quently  lofe  all  their  men  in  two  months.  The  i'eafon 
for  this  epidemic  diforder  is  principally  from  May  to 
the  end  of  September :  it  is  an  intermitting  fever  of 
the  moft  malignant  kind,  and  is  accompanied  with 
obftru£lions  of  the  liver,  which  terminate  in  dropfy. 

To  this  baneful  epidemic,  Alexandretta,  from  its  fitua- 
tion,  feems  to  be  irremediably  condemned :  for  the 
plain  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  fo  low  and  flat, 
that  the  rivulets,  finding  no  declivity,  can  never  reach 
the  fea.  When  they  are  fwelled  bv  the  winter  rains, 
the  lea,  likewife  fwelled  by  tempefts,  hinders  their  dil- 
charging  tbemfelves  into  it :  hence  their  waters,  forced 
to  fpread  theml'elves,  form  lakes  in  the  plain.  On  the 
approach  of  the  fummer,  the  waters  become  corrupt¬ 
ed  by,  the  heat,  exhale  vapours  equally  corrupt,  and 
which  cannot  difperfe,  being  confined  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  encircle  the  gulf.  The  entrance  of  the  bay 
befides  lies  to  the  weft,  which  in  thofe  countries  is  the 
moft  unhealthy  expofure  w’hen  it  correfponds  with  the 
fea.  The  labour  neceffary  to  remedy  this  would  be 
immenfe,  and  after  all  infufficient :  and,  indeed,  fuch 
an  undertaking  would  be  abfolntely  impoffible  under  a 
government  like  that  of  the  Turks.  A  few  years  ago, 

Mr  Yolney  informs  us,  the  merchants  of  Aleppo,  dif- 
gulled  with  the  numerous  inconveniences  of  Alexan¬ 
dretta,  wiilicd  to  abandon  that  port  and  carry  the  trade 

to 
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Ales  mi-  to  Latakia.  They  propofed  to  the  pacha  of  Tripoli 
dretta,  to  repair  the  harbour  at  their  own  expenee,  provided 
Alexandria.  ])e  wou](\  a  rant  them  an  exemption  from  all  duties  for 
v  ten  vears.  To  induce  him  to  comply  with  their  re- 
queft,  the  agent  then  employed  talked  much  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  would,  in  time ,  refult  to  the  whole 
country  :  “  But  what  fignifies  it  to  me  what  may  hap¬ 
pen  in  time,  replied  the  pacha  ?  I  was  yefterday  at  Ma- 
rach;  to-morrow,  perhaps,  I  111  all  he  at  Djedda:  Why 
iliould  I  deprive  myfelf  of  prefent  advantages,  which 
are  certain,  for  future  benefits  I  cannot  hope  to  par¬ 
take  ?”  The  European  factors  were  obliged  therefore 
to  remain  at  Scanderoon.  There  are  three  of  thcle 
factors,  two  for  the  French,  and  one  for  the  Englifh 
and  Venetians.  The  only  curiofity  which  they  have 
to  amufe  ft  rangers  with  confifts  in  fix  or  feven  marble 
monuments,  fent  from  England,  on  which  yoti  rdad  : 
Hei'e  lies  fuch  a  one ,  carried  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  by  the  fata /  effects  of  a  contagious  air.  The  fight 
of  thefe  is  the  more  diltreffing,  as  the  languid  air,  yel¬ 
low  complexion,  livid  eves,  and  dropfical  bellies  of  thofe 
who  lliow  them,  make  it  but  too  probable  they  cannot 
long  efcape  the  fame  fate.  It  is  true,  they  have  fome 
refource  in  the  village  of  Bailan,  the  pure  air  and  ex¬ 
cellent  water  of  which  furpriiingly  reftore  the  fick. 
The  aga,  for  fome  years  paft,  lias  applied  the  duties 
of  the  cuftomhoufe  of  Alexandretta  to  his  own  ufe,  and 
rendered  himfelf  almoft  independent  of  the  pacha  of 
Aleppo.  The  Turkifh  empire  is  full  of  rich  rebels, 
who  frequently  die  in  peaceable  pofleffion  ot  their  ufur- 
pations. 

ALEXANDRIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  Myfia,  on  the  fea  coaft,  forming  a  part  of 
Mount  Ida,  where  Paris  gave  judgment  on  the  three 
goddeffes. 

Alexandria,  now  Scanderia,  by  Athemeus  call¬ 
ed  ;  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  for  a  long  time 

its  capital.  This  city  was  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  foon  after  the  overthrow  of  Tyre,  about  333 
years  before  Chrift.  It  is  lituated  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  twelve  miles  weft  of  that  mouth  of  the  Nile  an¬ 
ciently  called  Canopicum  ;  and  lies  in  E.  Long.  30.  9. 
N.  Lat.  31.  IO. 

Alexander  is  faid  to  have  been  induced  to  build  this 
city,  (on  account  of  its  being  conveniently  lituated  for 
a  fine  port)  and  fo  ludden  was  his  refolution,  that  af¬ 
ter  he  had  directed  where  every  public  ftruclure  was 
to  he  placed,  fixed  the  number  of  temples,  and  the  dei¬ 
ties  to  whom  they  fliould  be  dedicated,  &c.  there  were 
no  inftruments  at  hand  proper  for  marking  out  the 
walls,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.  Upon 
this,  a  workman  adviled  the  king  to  collect  what  meal 
was  among  the  foldiers,  and  to  fift  it  in  lines  upon  the 
ground,  whereby  the  circuit  of  the  walls  would  be 
iuffieiently  marked  out.  This  advice  was  followed  ; 
and  the  new  method  of  marking  out  the  walls  was,  by 
Ariftander,  the  king’s  foothfayer,  interpreted  as  a  pre- 
fage  of  the  city’s  abounding  with  all  the  neceffaries  of 
life.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  predictions  ;  for  A- 
lexandria  foon  became  the  ftaple,  not  only  for  mer- 
chandife,  but  alfo  for  all  the  arts  and  fciences  of  the 
Greeks. 

Alexandria  was  a  league  and  a  half  long,  by  one- 
third  in  breadth,  which  made  the  circumference  of 
its  walls  about  four  leagues.  Lake  Mareotis  bathed 


its  walls  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  Alexandria. 

north.  It  was  interfe&ed  lengthwife  by  ftraigbt  pa-  s* — v - < 

rallel  ftreets.  This  direction  left  a  free  paffage  to  the 
northern  wind,  which  alone  conveys  coolneis  and  la- 
lubrity  into  Egypt.  A  ftreetrof  2000  feet  vide  began 
at  the  gate  of  the  fea,  and  terminated  at  the  gate  of 
Canopus.  It  was  decorated  with  magnificent  liouies, 
temples,  and  public  buildings.  In  this  extenfive  range, 
the  eye  was  never  tired  with  admiring  the  marble,  thfe 
porpbyrv,  and  obelilks,  which  were  deftined  at  iome  fu¬ 
ture  day  to  embellifh  Rome  and  Conftantinople.  This 
ftreet,  the  handlomeft  in  the  univerle,  was  interfeCled 
by  another  of  the  fame  breadth,  which  formed  a  fquarO 
at  their  junction  of  half  a  league  in  circumference. 

From  the  middle  of  this  great  place,  the  two  gates  were 
to  be  fieen  at  once,  and  r  ebels  arriving  under  full  fail 
from  the  north  and  from  the  louth. 

A  mole  of  a  mile  in  length  llretched  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  ifle  of  Pharos,  and  divided  the  great  har¬ 
bour  into  two.  That  which  is  to  the  northward  pre¬ 
ferred  its  name.  A  dike  drawn  from  the  iiland  to  the 
rock  whereon  was  built  the  Pharos,  fecured  it  from  the 
wefterly  winds.  The  other  was  called  Eunoflos,  or  the 
Safe-Return.  The  former  is  called  at  prefent  the  new, 
the  latter  the  old  harbour :  a  bridge  that  joins  the 
mole  to  the  city,  ferved  for  a  communication  between 
them.  It  was  raifed  on  lofty  pillars  iunk  into  the  fea, 
and  left  a  free  pailage  lor  fhips.  ’1  he  palace,  which 
advanced  beyond  the  promontory  of  Lochias,  extended 
as  far  as  the  dike,  and  occupied  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  city.  Each  of  the  Ptolemies  added  to  its  mag¬ 
nificence.  It  contained  within  its  enclofure  the  niu- 
feum,  an  alylum  for  learned  men,  groves,  and  buildings 
worthy  of  royal  majefty,  and  a  temple  where  the  body 
of  Alexander  was  depofited  in  a  golden  coffin.  The 
infamous  Seleucus  CibyofaCtes  violated  this  monument, 
carried  off  the  golden  coffin,  and  put  a  glafs  one  in  its 
place.  In  the  great  harbour  was  the  little  iiland  of 
Anti-Rhodes,  where  flood  a  theatre,  and  a  royal  place 
of  refidence.  V*  illiin  the  harbour  of  Eunoflos  was  a 
fmaller  one,  called  Kibotos,  dug  by  the  hand  of  man, 
which  communicated  with  Lake  Mareotis  by  a  canal. 

Between  this  canal  and  the  palace  was  the  admirable 
temple  of  Serapis,  and  that  of  Neptune  near  the  great 
place  where  the  market  was  held.  Alexandria  extend¬ 
ed  likewife  along  the  fouthern  banks  of  the  lake.  Its 
eaftem  part  prefented  to  view  the  gymnafium,  with  its 
porticoes  of  more  than  600  feet  long,  Jupported  by  fe- 
veral  rows  of  marble  pillars.  W  ithout  the  gate  of  Ca¬ 
nopus  was  a  fpacious  circus  for  the  chariot  races.  Be¬ 
yond  that,  the  fuburb  of  Nicopolis  ran  along  the  f'ea- 
fliore,  and  feemed  a  fecond  Alexandria.  A  fuperb  am¬ 
phitheatre  was  built  there,  with  a  race-ground,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  quinquennalia. 

Such  is  the  defeription  left  us  of  Alexandria  by  the 
ancients,  and  above  all  by  Strabo. 

The  architect  employed  by  Alexander  in  this  under¬ 
taking  was  the  celebrated  Dinoci’ates,  who  had  acquired 
fo  much  reputation  by  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephefus.  The  city  was  firft  rendered  populous  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  one  of  Alexander’s  captains,  who,  after 
the  cleath  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  being  appointed 
governor  of  Egypt,  foon  affumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
took  up  his  refidence  at  Alexandria,  about  304  years 
before  Chrift. 


In 
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Alexandria  I*1  ^1C  3°^'  year  Ptolemy  So'.cr’s  reign,  he  took. 
■  his  fon  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  partner  with  him  in  the 

empire  5  and  by  this  prince  the  city  of  Alexandria  was 
much  embelliihed.  In  the  firff  year  of  his  reign,  the 
famous  watch-tower  of  Pharos  was  linilhed.  It  had 
been  begun  feveral  years  before  by  Ptolemy  Soter 
and,  when  finifhed,  was  locked  upon  as  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world.  The  fame  year,  the  illand  of  Pharos 
itfelf,  originally  feven  furlongs  diffant  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  was  joined  to  it  by  a  caufeway.  This  was  the 
Work  ot  Dexiphanes,  who  completed  it  at  the  fame  time 
that  his  Ion  put  the  lait  hand  to  the  tower.  The  tower 
wras  a  large  fquare  Rructure  of  white  marble  on  the 
top  of  which  fires  were  kept  confiantly  burning,  for  the 
direction  of  failors.  The  building  coil  800  talents  ; 
which,  if  Attic,  amounted  to  165,0001.5  if  Alexandrian, 
to  twice  that  fum. 

The  architect  employed  in  this  famous  Hrudture 
fell  upon  the  following  contrivance  to  ufurp  the  whole 
glory  to  himfelf. — Being  ordered  to  engrave  upon  it 
the  following  infeription : — “  King  Ptolemy  to  the 
Gods  the  Saviours  for  the  benefit  of  Sailors  infiead 
of  the  king’s  name  he  fubftituted  his  own,  and  then 
filling  up  the  hollow  of  the  marble  with  mortar,  wrote 
upon  it  the  above-mentioned  infeription.  In  procefs  of 
time,  the  mortar  being  worn  off,  the  following  inferip¬ 
tion  appeared  :  “  Sostratus  the  Cnidian,  the  fon  of 
Uexiuhanes,  to  the  Gods  the  Saviours,  for  the  benefit 
of  Sailors.” 

This  year  alfo  w'as  remarkable  for  the  bringing  of 
the  image  of  Serapis  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria.  It 
was  let  up  in  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  the  city  called 
Rhacotis ,  where  a  temple  was  afterwards  erected  to  his 
honour,  luitable  to  the  greatnefs  of  that  ftately  me- 
-  tropolis,  and  called,  from  the  god  wor (hipped  there, 

Serapeum.  This  Ilructure,  according  to  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  furpaffed  in  beauty  and  maguilicence  all 

others  in  the  world,  except  the  capitol  at  Home. - 

Within  the  verge  of  this  temple  was  the  famous  Alex¬ 
andrian  library.  It  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  for 
the  ufe  of  an  academy  he  inftituted  in  this  city  ;  and, 
by  continual  additions  by  his  fuedeffors,  became  at  lait 
the  fined  library  in  the  world,  containing  no  fewer 
than  700,000  volumes.  The  method  followed  in  col¬ 
lecting  books  for  this  library,  was,  to  feize  all  thole 
which  were  brought  into  Egypt  by  Greeks  or  other 
foreigners.  The  books  were  tranferibed  in  the  mufeum 
by  perlons  appointed  for  that  purpofe  5  the  copies  were 
then  delivered  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  originals 
laid  up  in  the  library.  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  having  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Athenians  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Eu¬ 
ripides,  and  /Efchvlus,  returned  them  only  the  copies, 
which  hecaufedtobe  tranferibed  in  as  beautiful  a  man¬ 
ner  as  pollible  5  prefenting  the  Athenians  at  the  fame 
time  with  fifteen  talents  (upwards  of  30,000k  Hurling) 
for  the  exchange. 

As  the  mufeum  was  at  fird  in  that  quarter  of  the 
city  called  Rruc/iion,  near  the  royal  palace,  the  library 
was  placed  there  likewifej  but  when  it  came  to  con¬ 
tain  400,000  volumes,  another  library,  within  the 
oerapeum,  was  erected  by  way  of  fupplcmcnt  to  it, 
and  on  that  account  called  the  daughter  of  the  former. 
In  this  fecond  library  300,000  volumes,  in  procefs  of 
time,  were  depofited  5  and  the  two  together  contained 
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the  706,600  volumes  already  mentioned.  In  the  war  Alexandri  a 
carried  on  by  Julius  Cadar  againll  the  inhabitants  of*  ■— y— — ' 
this  city,  the  library  in  the  Bruchion,  with  the  400,000 
volumes  it  contained,  was  reduced  to  allies.  The  li¬ 
brary  in  the  Serapeum,  however,  Hill  remained  5  and 
here  Cleopatra  depofited  200,000  volumes  of  the  Perga- 
mean  library,  which  Mark  Antony  prefented  her  with. 

Thefe,  and  others  added  from  time  to  time,  rendered 
the  new  library  at  Alexandria  more  numerous  and  con- 
fiderable  than  the  former  5  and  though  it  wras  often 
plundered  during  the  revolutions  and  troubles  of  the 
Roman  empire,  yet  it  was  again  and  again  repaired, 
and  filled  with  the  fame  number  of  books. 

For  293  years  Alexandria  was  held  in  fubjection  by 
the  Ptolemies.  Here  is  a  liil  of  thefe  princes,  with  the 
dates  of  their  relpective  reigns. 

Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus,  furnamed  Soter,  reigned 
39  yrears,  and  died  in  the  year  of  the  world  3720. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  reigned  39  years,  and  died  in 
3758.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  reigned  25  years,  and  died 
in  3783.  Ptolemy  Philopater  reigned  17  years,  and 
died  in  3800.  Ptolenw  Epiphanes  reigned  24  years, 
and  died  in  3824.  Ptolemy  Philometor  reigned  37 
years,  and  died  in  3861.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  or  Phyi-r 
con  reigned  53  years,  part  with  his  brother  Philome¬ 
tor,  and  part  alone.  He  died  in  3888.  Ptolemy  La- 
thyrus  reigued  36  years  fix  months.  He  died  in  3923. 

Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Lathyrus  and  wife  cf  Alex¬ 
ander  I.  reigned  fix  months.  Alexander  I.  the  nephew 
of  Lathyrus,  was  eltablilhed  in  3924,  and  died  in  3943. 
Alexander  II.  the  fon  of  Alexander  I.  was  difpoffeffed 
by  the  Alexandrians  in  3939.  Ptolemy  Nothus,  or 
Auletes,  the  fon  of  Lathyrus,  reigned  13  years,  and 
died  in  3953.  Ptolemy,  iurnamed  Dionyjius  or  Bac¬ 
chus,  reigned  three  years  eight  months,  and  died  in 
3957.  Cleopatra  reigned  from  3957 ,  and  killed  herfelf 
in  3974. 

This  city,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  foon  became 
extremely  populous,  and  was  embelliihed  both  by  its 
own  princes  and  the  Romans  5  but,  like  moH  other 
noted  cities  of  antiquity,  hath  been  the  feat  of  terrible 
maffacres.  About  141  years  before  Chrifi,  it  was  al- 
moll  totally  depopulated  by  Ptolemy  Phyfcon.  That 
barbarous  monlter,  without  the  lcail  provocation,  gave 
free  liberty  to  his  guards  to  plunder  his  metropolis  and 
murder  the  inhabitants  at  their  pleafure.  The  cruel¬ 
ties  practifed  on  this  occafion  cannot  be  exprefied ;  and 
the  few  who  clcaped  were  fo  terrified  that  they  fled 
into  other  countries.  Upon  this,  Phyfcon,  that  he 
might  not  reign  over  empty  houfes,  invited  thither 
H rangers  from  the  neighbouring  countries  5  bv  whom 
the  city  was  repeopled,  and  foon  recovered  its  former 
iplendour.  On  this  occafion,  many  learned  men  hav¬ 
ing  been  obliged  to  fly,  proved  the  means  of  reviving 
learning  in  Greece,  Alia  Minor,  and  the  iilands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  other  places,  where  it  was  almolt 
totally  loll. 

The  new  inhabitants  were  not  treated  with  much 
more  kindnels  by  Phyfcon  than  the  old  ones  had  been  5 
for,  on  their  complaining  of  his  tyrannical  behaviour, 
he  relolved  on  a  general  maflacre  of  the  young  men. 
Accordingly,  when  thev  W’crc  one  day  affcmblcd  in  the 
gymnalium,  or  place  of  their  public  excrcifes,  he  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  let  on  fire  5  fo  that  they  all  perilh- 
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Alexandria,  ed,  either  in  the  flames,  or  by  the  {words  of  his  mer- 
1  cenaries,  whom  the  tyrant  had  placed  at  all  the  ave¬ 
nues. 

Though  Julius  Csefar  was  obliged  to  carry  on  a  war 
for  fome  time  againil  this  city,  it  ieems  not  to  have  tuf- 
fered  much  damage,  except  the  burning  of  the  library 
already  mentioned.  Before  Csefar  left  Alexandria,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  afliftance  he  had  leceixed  fionr 
the  Jews,  he  confirmed  all  their  privileges  there,  and 
even  engraved  his  decree  on  a  pillar  ot  biais.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  mailacre  ot  50,000  ot 
them  in  this  city  about  the  year  ot  Chrift  67. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  feems  to  have  fallen  into  de¬ 
cay  toon  after  this,  and  to  have  forfeited  many  of  its  an¬ 
cient  privileges,  though  for  what  offence  is  not  known  j 
but  when  Adrian  vifited  Egypt,  about  the  year  141,  it 
was  aim  oft  totally  ruined.  He  repaired  both  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  buildings,  not  only  reftoring  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  their  ancient  privileges,  bqt  heaping  new-  fa¬ 
vours  upon  them  ;  for  which  they  returned  him  their 
fiolemn  thanks,  and  conferred  upon  him  what  honours 
they  could  while  he  was  prelent  j  but  as  foon  as  he  was 
gone,  they  publiflied  the  moil  virulent  and  bitter  lam¬ 
poons  againft  him. 

'  The  fickle  and  fatirical  humour  of  the  Alexandrians 
was  highly  difliked  by  Adrian,  though  he  inflicted  no 
punifhment  upon  them  for  if,  but  when  they  lampoon¬ 
ed  Caracalla,  he  did  not  let  them  elcape  fo  ealily. 
That  tyrant,  in  the  year  215,  when  lie  vifited  their 
city,  having  become  the  fubjedt  of  their  foolifh  fatires, 
ordered  a  general  maflacre,  by  his  numerous  troops, 
who  were  dilperled  all  over  the  city.  Hie  inhuman 
orders  being  given,  all  were  murdered,  without  diftinc- 
tion  of  age  or  fex  ;  fo  that  in  one  night’s  time  the 
whole  city  floated  in  blood,  and  every  houfe  was  filled 
with  carcales.  The  monfter  who  occafioned  this  had 
retired  during. the  night  to  the  temple  ol  Scrapis,  to 
implore  the  protection  of  that  deity  j  and,  not  vet  fa- 
tiated  with  daughter,  commanded  the  maflacre  to  be 
continued  all  the  next  day  5  fo  that  very  few  of  the 
inhabitants  remained.  As  if  even  this  had  not  been 
fufficient,  he  ltripped  the  city  of  all  its  ancient  privile¬ 
ges  \  lupprefled  the  academy  ",  ordered  all  ltrangers 
who  lived  there  to  depart ;  and  that  the  few  who  re¬ 
mained  might  not  have  the  latisfaclion  of  feeing  one 
another,  he  cut  off  all  communication  of  one  llreet 
with  another,  by  walls  built  for  that  purpofe,  and 
guarded  by  troops  left  there. 

Notwithilanding  this  terrible  difafter,  Alexandria 
foon  recovered  its  former  fplendolir,  as  Caracalla  was 
murdered  a  fliort  time  after,  ft  was  long  efteemod  the 
fir  ft  city  in  the  world,  next  to  Rome  \  and  we  may 
judge  of  its  maguificence,  and  the  multitude  of  people 
contained  in  it,  from  the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  relates,  that  in  his  time  (44  years  before  Chrift) 
Alexandria  had  on  its  rolls  300,000  freemen.  To¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  fixtli  century,  Amrou  Ebn  al 
Aas,  Omar’s  general,  took  it  by  ftorm,  after  a  fiege 
of  14  months,  and  with  the  lols  of  23,000  men.  He- 
raclius,  then  emperor  of  Conftantiuople,  did  not  fend 
a  Angle  fliip  to  its  afliftance.  This  prince  affords  an 
example  very  rare  in  liiftory  •,  he  had  difplayed  feme 
vigour  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  and  then  fuft'ered 
himfelf  to  be  lulled  into  idlenefs  and  effeminacy.  A- 
wakened^ l’u d de nly  from  his  lethargy  by  the  noife  of 


the  conquefts  of  Col'roes,  that  fcourage  of  the  eaft,  he  Alexandra, 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  diftinguilhed  v— v- — 1 
himfelf  as  a  great  captain  from  his  very  firft  campaign, 
kid  wafte  Perfia  for  feven  years,  and  returned  to  his 
capital  covered  with  laurels  ;  he  then  became  a  theo¬ 
logian  on  the  throne,  loft  all  his  energy,  and  amufed 
himfelf  the  reft  of  his  life  with  difputing  upon  Mono- 
theifm,  wliilft  the  Arabs  were  robbing  him  of  the  fineft 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  as  he  had  been  to 
thofe  of  the  people  of  Jerufalem,  who  defended  them- 
felves  for  two  years,  he  left  them  a  facrifice  to  the  for¬ 
tunate  afeendant  of  the  indefatigable  Amrou.  All 
their  intrepid  youth  periflied  with  their  arms  in  their 
hands. 

The  vidtor,  aftonifhed  at  his  eonqueft,  wrote  to  the 
caliph,  “  I  have  taken  the  city  of  the  weft.  It  is  of  an 
immenfe  extent.  I  cannot  deferibe  to  you  how  many 
wonders  it  contains.  There  are  4000  palaces,  4000 
baths,  1 2,000  dealers  in  frefli  oil,  1 2,000  gardeners, 

40,000  Jews  who  pay  tribute,  400  theatres  or  places  of 
amufement.” 

At  this  time,  according  to  the  Arabian  hiftorians, 
Alexandria  confided  of  three  cities,  viz.  Menna,  or  the 
port,  which  included  Pharos,  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  j  Alexandria ,  properly  fo  called,  where  the  mo¬ 
dern  Scanderia  now  Hands  j  and  Nelcita ,  probably  the 
Necropolis  ot  Jolephus  and  Strabo. 

At  that  time  John,  furnamed  the  Grammarian ,  a 
famous  Peripatetic  philolopher,  being  in  the  city,  and 
in  high  favour  with  Amrou  Ebn  al  Aas  the  Saracen 
general,  begged  ot  lnm  the  royal  library.  Amrou  re¬ 
plied,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  fuch  a  re- 
queft  j  but  that  he  would  write  to  the  caliph  on  that 
head  5  fince,  without  knowing  his  pleafure,  he  dared 
not  to  difpofe  of  a  tingle  book.  He  accordingly  wrote 
to  Omar,  who  was  then  caliph,  acquainting  him  with 
the  requeft  of  his  friend:  To  which  the  ignorant  tyrant 
replied,  That  if  thofe  books  contained  the  fame  doc¬ 
trine  with  the  Koran,  they  could  be  of  no  ufe,  fince  the 
Koran  contained  all  neceffary  truths  ;  but  if  they  con¬ 
tained  any  thing  contrary  to  that  book,  they  ought  not 
to  be  fuffered  \  and  therefore,  whatever  their  contents 
were,  he  ordered  them  to  be  deftroyed.  Purfuant  to 
this  order,  they  were  diftributed  among  the  public  baths  j, 
where,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  they  ferved  to  fup- 
ply  the  fires  of  thofe  places,  of  which  there  was  an  in¬ 
credible  number  in  Alexandria. 

After  the  city  was  taken,  Amrou  thought  proper 
to  purfue  the  Greeks  who  had  fled  farther  up  the  coun¬ 
try  ■,  and  therefore  marched  out  ot  Alexandria,  leaving 
but  a  very  ilcnder  garrifon  in  the  place.  The  Greeks, 
who  had  before  fled  on  board  their  {hips,  being  apprit- 
ed  of  this,  returned  on  a  ludden,  turprifed  the  town, 
and  put  all  the  Arabs  they  found  therein  to  the  fword  : 
but  Amrou,  receiving  advice  ot  what  had  happened, 
fuddcnly  returned,  and  drove  them  out  of  it  with  great 
daughter ;  after  which  the  Greeks  were  fo  intimidated, 
that  lie  had  nothing  farther  to  fear  from  them. —  A  tew 
years  after,  how'ever,  Amrou  being  deprived  ot  his 
government  by  the  caliph  Otliman,  the  Egyptians  were 
fo  much  difpleafed  with  his  difmiflion  that  they  inclined 
to  a  revolt  j  and  Conftantine  the  Greek  emperor,  having 
received  intelligence  ot  their  difafledtion,  began  to  me¬ 
ditate  the  reduction  of  Alexandria.  For  this  purpofe, 

he 
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Alexandria.  1|C  fent  one  Manuel,  an  eunuch,  anil  his  general,  xvith 
v— v-"  1  a  powerful  army,  to  retake  that  place  ;  which,  by  the 
aflillance  of  the  Greeks  in  the  city,  who  kept  a  l  ee  ret 
correfpondence  with  the  imperial  forces  while  at  fea, 
and  joined  them  as  loon  as  they  had,  made  a  delcent, 
he  e  tie  etc  d,  without  any  confiderable  efiufion  of  Chri- 
llian  blood.  The  caliph,  now  perceiving  his  miflake, 
immediately  reftored  Amrou  to  his  former  dignity. 
This  ftep  was  very  agreeable  to  the  natives  •,  who  hav¬ 
ing  had  experience  of  the  military  Ikill  and  bravery  ot 
this  renowned  general,  and  apprehending  that  they 
fliould  be  called  to  an  account  by  the  Greeks  for  their 
former  perfidious  contiuCl,  had  petitioned  Othman  to 
fend  him  again  into  Egypt. — Upon  Amrou’s  arrival, 
therefore,  at  Alexandria,  the  Copts  or  natives,  with 
the  traitor  Al-Mokawkas  (who  had  formerly  betrayed 
to  Amrou  the  fortrefs  of  Mefr)  at  their  head,  not  only 
joined  him,  but  fupplied  him  with  all  kinds  of  provi- 
fions,  exciting  him  to  attack  the  Greeks  without  delay. 
This  he  did  •,  and,  after  a  moll  obftinate  difpute  which 
hilled  feveral  davs,  drove  them  into  the  town,  where, 
for  fome  time,  they  defended  themfelves  with  great 
bravery,  and  repelled  the  ntmoft  efforts  of  the  befiegers. 
This  fo  exafperated  Amrou,  that  he  fwore,  “  It  God 
enabled  him  to  conquer  the  Greeks,  he  would  throw 
down  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  make  it  as  ealy  of  ac- 
cefs  as  the  houfe  of  a  prollitute.  Nor  did  he  fail  to 
execute  his  threat ;  for  having  taken  the  town  byftorm, 
he  quite  difmantled  it,  entirely  demolifhing  the  walls 
and  fortifications.  The  lives  of  the  citizens,  however, 
were  fpared,  at  leafl  as  far  as  lay  in  the  general’s  power  ; 
but  many  of  them  were  put  to  the  fword  by  the  fol- 
diers  on  their  firft  entrance.  In  one  quarter  particu¬ 
larly,  Amrou  found  them  butchering  the  Alexandrians 
with  unrelenting  barbarity ;  to  which,  however,  by 
his  feafonable  interpofition,  he  put  a  Hop,  and  on  that 
fpot  eroded  a  mofque,  which  he  called  the  mofque  of 
mercy. 

From  this  time  Alexandria  never  recovered  its  for¬ 
mer  fplendour.  It  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the 
caliphs  till  the  year  924,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Ma- 
grebians,  two  years  after  its  great  church  had  been  de- 
Aroved-  by  fire.  This  church  was  called  by  the  Arabs 
Al  Kaifaria ,  or  Ccefurca  ;  and  had  formerly  been  a  pa¬ 
gan  temple,  erected  in  honour  of  Saturn  by  the  famous 
Queen  Cleopatra. 

The  city  was  foon  after  abandoned  by  the  Magre- 
bians  •,  but  in  928  they  again  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  it ;  their  fleet  being  afterwards  defeated  by  that  be¬ 
longing  to  the  caliph,  Abu l  Kafem  the  Magrebian  ge¬ 
neral  retired  from  Alexandria,  leaving  there  only  a  gar- 
rifon  of  300  men  ;  of  which  Thmaal,  the  caliph’s  ad¬ 
miral,  being  appriled,  he  in  a  few  days  appeared  before 
the  town,  and  carried  off  the  remainder  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  an  ifland  in  the  Nile  called  Abuhatr.  This 
was  done  to  prevent  Abul  Kafem  from  meeting  with 
anv  entertainment  at  Alexandria,  in  cale  he  fliould  think 
proper  to  return.  According  to  Eutychius,  above 
200,000  of  the  miferable  inhabitants  perilhed  this  year. 

M  hat  contributed  to  raife  Alexandria  to  fucli  a  pro¬ 
digious  height  of  fplendour  as  it  enjoyed  for  a  long  time, 
was  its  being  the  centre  of  commerce  between  the  call* 
ern  and  weftern  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  with  the 
view  of  becoming  mailer  of  this  lucrative  trade,  that 
Alexander  built  this  city,  after  having  extirpated  the 


Tyrians  who  formerly  engroffed  all  the  EaH  India  trat-  Aletaudria. 
lie.  Of  the  immenle  riches  which  that  trade  atlorded,  v 
we  may  form  an  idea,  from  confidermg  that  the  Ho¬ 
mans  accounted  it  a  point  ol  policy  to  opprefs  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  el'pecially  the  Alexandrians  ;  and  alter  the  defeat 
of  Zenobia,  there  was  a  fingle  merchant  of  Alexandria 
who  undertook  to  raife  and  pay  an  army  out  of  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  his  trade.  The  Greek  emperors  drew  prodigious 
tributes  from  Egypt,  and  yet  the  caliphs  found  their  fub- 
jects  in  fo  good  circumftances  as  to  ferew  up  their  re¬ 
venues  to  three  hundred  millions  ol  crowns. 

Though  the  revolutions  which  happened  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Egy  pt,  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mahometans,  frequently  afleded  this  city  to  a  very 
great  degree  ;  yet  Hill  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and 
the  innumerable  conveniences  reiulting  from  the  Eaft 
India  trade,  to  whoml’oever  were  mailers  ol  Egypt, 
preferred  Alexandria  from  total  deHrudion,  even  when 
in  the  hands  of  the  moll  barbarous  nations.  Thus,  in 
the  13th  century,  when  the  barbarifm  introduced  by 
the  Goths,  &c.  began  to  wear  off  from  the  European 
nations,  and  they  acquired  a  talle  for  the  elegancies 
of  life,  the  old  mart  of  Alexandria  began  to  revive  ; 
and  the  port,  though  far  from  recovering  its  former 
magnificence,  grew  once  more  famous  by  becoming  the 
centre  of  commerce :  but  having  fallen  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Turks,  and  the  pallage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  being  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1499, 
a  fatal  blow  was  given  to  the  Alexandrian  commerce, 
and  the  city  has  fince  fallen  into  decay. 

At  prefent,  the  city  of  Alexandria  is  reckoned  to 
have  about  14,000  or  15,000  inhabitants  j  a  llrange 
colluvies  of  different  nations,  as  Well  as  from  various 
parts  of  the  Turkifli  empire.  They  are  in  general  given 
to  thieving  and  cheating  ;  and  (like  their  predeceffors) 
feditious  above  all  others,  were  they  not  kept  in  awe 
by  the  feverity  of  their  government.  The  Britifli  and 
French  carry  on  a  confiderable  commerce  with  them, 
and  have  each  a  conful  refilling  here.  Some  Venetian 
fliips  alio  fail  thither  yearly,  but  with  French  colours, 
and  under  the  protection  of  France.  The  fubjeds  of 
thofe  kingdoms  which  keep  no  conful  here,  are  lubject- 
ed  to  a  tax  by  the  Grand  Signior :  but  the  Jews  have 
found  out  a  method  of  indemnifying  themfelves  for  this 
difadvantage ;  namely,  by  idling  their  commodities  s 
cheaper  than  other  foreigners  can  afford.  They  are  al- 
fo  favoured  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  •,  who  know, 
that  if  they  do  not  pay  fome  private  regard  to  them, 
the  Jews  have  it  in  their  power  to  caule  fewer  mer- 
chandifes  come  into  their  port  during  the  two  years 
that  their  farm  lads. 

The  prefent  city  is  a  kind  of  peninfula  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ports.  That  to  the  wellward  was  called 
by  the  ancients  the  Port  us  Eunofus ,  now  the  Old  Port, 
and  is  by  far  the  hell :  Turkifli  vefl'els  only  are  allpwed 
to  anchor  there:  the  other  called,  the  Nctr  Port,  is 
for  the  C  hriilians  $  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  arms 
of  which  Hood  the  famous  Pharos.  The  New  Port, 
the  only  harbour  for  Europeans,  is  clogged  up  with 
land,  infomuch  that  in  llormy  weather  fliips  are  liable 
to  bilge  •,  and  the  bottom  being  all'o  rocky,  the  cables 
foon  chafe  and  part  •,  fo  that  one  veffel  driving  again!! 
a  fecond,  and  that  againfl  a  third,  they  are  perhaps  all 
loll.  Of  this  there  was  a  fatal  inllance  fome  years  ago, 
when  42  vcflels  were  dallied  to  pieces  on  the  mole 
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Alexandria,  in  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  north-weft,  and  numbers 
W-yW  have  been  Cnee  loft  there  at  different  times.  If  it  be 
a  iked  in  Europe,  Why  do  they  not  repair  the  New 
Port  ?  The  anfwer  is,  That  in  Turkey  they  deftroy 
every  thing,  and  repair  nothing.  The  old  harbour  will 
be  deftroyed  likewife,  as  the  ballaft  of  veflels  has  been 
continually  thrown  into  it  for  the  laft  200  years.  The 
fpirit  of  the  Turkifh  government  is  to  ruin  the  labours 
of  paft  ages,  and  deftroy  the  hopes  of  future  times,  be- 
caufe  the  barbarity  of  ignorant  defpotiim  never  conliders 
to-morrow. 

In  time  of  war,  Alexandria  is  of  no  importance  ; 
no  fortification  is  to  be  feen  ;  even  the  Fariilon,  with 
its  lofty  towers,  cannot  lie  defended.  It  has  not  four 
cannon  fit  for  fervice,  nor  a  gunner  who  knows  how 
to  point  them.  The  500  janizaries,  who  fhould  iorm 
the  garrifon,  reduced  to  half  that  number,  know  no¬ 
thing  but  how  to  fmoke  a  pipe.  But  Alexandria  is  a 
place  of  which  the  conqueft  would  be  of  no  value.  A 
foreign  power  could  not  maintain  itfelf  there,  as  the 
country  is  without  water.  This  rauft  be  brought  from 
the  Nile  by  the  kalidj,  or  canal  of  1  2  leagues,  which 
conveys  it  thither  every  year  at  the  time  of  the  inun¬ 
dation.  It  fills  the  vaults  or  refervoirs  dug  under  the 
ancient  city,  and  this  provifion  rauft  ferve  till  the  next 
year.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  were  a  foreign 
power  to  take  pollellion,  the  canal  would  be  {hut,  and 
all  fupplies  of  water  cut  off.  It  is  this  canal  alone 
which  connects  Alexandria  with  Egypt ;  for  from  its 
lituation  without  the  Delta,  and  the  nature  of  the  toil, 
it  really  belongs  to  the  deferts  of  Africa.  Its  environs 
are  fandy,  flat,  and  fterile,  without  trees  and  without 
houfes  ;  where  we  meet  with  nothing  but  the  plant 
which  yields  the  kali,  and  a  row  of  palm-trees  which 
follows  the  courl'e  of  the  kalidj  or  canal. 

The  city  is  governed  like  others  in  the  fame  king¬ 
dom.  (See  Egypt.)  It  hath  a  lmall  garrifon  of  fol- 
diers,  part  of  which  are  Janizaries  and  Affaffs  ;  who  are 
very  haughty  and  infolent,  not  only  to  ftrangers,  hut  to 
the  mercantile  and  induftrious  part  of  the  people,  though 
ever  fo  confiderable  and  ufeful.  The  government  is 
fo  remifs  in  favour  of  thefe  wretches,  that  Mr  Norden 
informs  us,  one  of  them  did  not  hefitate  to  kill  a  far¬ 
mer  of  the  cuftoms,  for  refufing  to  take  lefs  of  him  than 
the  duty  impofed,  and  went  off  unpuniflied  ;  it  being  a 
common  ialvo  among  them,  that  what  is  done  cannot 
be  undone. 

The  prefent  condition  of  Alexandria  is  verv  defpi- 
eable,  being  now  fo  far  ruined,  that  the  rubbifh  in  many 
places  overtops  the  houfes.  The  famous  tower  of  Pha¬ 
ros  has  long  flnee  been  demoliflied,  and  a  caftle,  called 
Fariilon,  built  in  its  place.  The  caufeway,  which  joined 
the  ifland  to  the  continent  is  broken  down,  and  its  place 
fupplied  by  a  ftrong  bridge  of  feveral  arches. 

Some  parts  of  the  old  walls  of  the  city  are  yet  {land¬ 
ing,  and  prefent  us  with  a  mallerpiece  of  ancient  ma- 
lonry.  They  are  flanked  with  large  towers,  about  200 
paces  diftant  from  eacli  other,  with  fmall  ones  in  the 
middle.  Below  are  magnificent  cafemates,  which  may 
ferve  tor  galleries  to  walk  in.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
towers  is  a  large  fiq u are  hall,  whofe  roof  is  fupported 
by  thick  columns  of  Thebaic  ftone.  Above  this  are 
feveral  rooms,  over  which  there  are  platforms  more 
than  20  paces  fquare.  The  ancient  refervoirs,  vaulted 
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with  fo  much  art,  which  extend  under  the  whole  town,  Alexandria-, 
are  almoft  entire  at  the  end  of  2000  years.  ' - >r—J 

Of  Cadar’s  palace  there  remain  only  a  few  porphyry 
pillars,  and  the  front,  which  is  almoft  entire,  and  looks 
verv  beautiful.  The  palace  of  Cleopatra  was  built 
upon  the  walls  facing  the  port,  having  a  gallery  on  the 
outfide,  fupported  by  feveral  fine  columns.  Not  far 
from  this  palace  are  two  obelifks,  vulgarly  called  Cleo¬ 
patra's  Needles.  They  are  of  Thebnic  Hone,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  hieroglyphics.  One  is  overturned,  broken, 
and  lying  under  the  land  ;  the  other  is  on  its  pedeilal. 

Thefe  two  obelifks,  each  of  them  of  a  fingle  ftone,  are 
about  60  feet  high,  by  feven  feet  fquare  at  the  bale. 

Denon,  who  went  to  Egypt  along  with  the  French  ar¬ 
my  in  1798,  fuppol'es  that  thefe  columns  decorated  the 
entrance  of  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  ruins  of 
which  Hill  exift  at  no  great  diflance  from  the  place  of 
the  obelilks.  Towards  the  gate  of  llofetta,  are  five 
columns  of  marble  on  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
the  porticoes  of  the  gymnafium.  The  reft  ol  the  co¬ 
lonnade,  the  defign  of  which  was  difcoverable  100  years 
ago  by  Maillet,  lias  iince  been  deftroyed  by  the  harba- 
rifm  of  the  Turks. 

But  what  moll  engages  the  attention  of  travellers  is. 
the  pillar  of  Pompcy,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  litua- 
ted  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  fouthern  gate. 

It  is  compofed  of  red  granite.  The  capital  is  Conn-- 
thiar.,  with  palm  leaves,  and  not  indented.  It  is  nine 
feet  high.  The  fliaft  and  the  upper  member  of  the- 
bafe  are  of  one  piece  90  feet  long,  and  nine  in  dia¬ 
meter.  The  bafe  is  a  fquare  of  about  15  feet  on  each 
fide.  This  block  of  marble,  60  feet  in  circumference, 
refts  on  two  layers  of  ftone  bound  together  with- lead; 
which,  however,  lias  not  prevented  the  Arabs  from 
forcing  out  feveral  of  them,  to  fearch  for  an  imaginary 
treafure.  The  whole  column  is  114  feet  high.  It  is 
perfe&ly  well  polifhed,  and  only  a  little  fhivcTed  on  the 
eailern  fide.  Nothing  can  equal  the  majefty  of  this 
monument  ;  feen  from  a  diflance,  it  overtops  the  town, 
and  ferves  as  a  lignal  for  veflels.  Approaching  it 
nearer,  it  produces  an  aftonifhment  mixed  with  awe. 

One  can  never  be  tired  with  admiring  the  beauty  ot 
the  capital,  the  length  of  the  fliaft,  nor  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  iimplicitv  of  the  pedeftal.  This  lall  has  been 
fomewhat  damaged  by  the  inftruments  of  travellers, 
who  arc  curious  to  polfeis  a  relick  ol  t his  antiquity; 
and  one  of  the  volutes  of  the  column  was  immaturely 
brought  down  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  a  prank  ot 
i'ome  Englilli  captains,  which  is  thus  related  by  Mr 
Irwin. 

Thefe  jolly  fons  of  Neptune  had  been  pufhing  about 
the  can  on  hoard  one  of  the  fbips  in  the  harbour,  until  1  oyageand 
a  llrange  freak  entered  into  one  of  tlieir  brains.  Th c  Route, 
eccentricity  of  the  thought  occafioned  it  immediately ^ 0 ‘ 
to  be  adopted  ;  and  its  apparent  impoflibility  was  but 
a  fpur  for  the  putting  it  into  execution.  The  boat 
was  ordered  ;  and  with  proper  implements  for  the  at¬ 
tempt,  thefe  enterpriling  heroes  pu filed  alhore,  to  drink 
a  bowl  of  punch  on  the  top  of  Pompev’s  pillar !  At 
the  fpot  they  arrived  ;  and  many  contrivances  were 
propofed  to  accomplifh  the  defired  point.  But  their 
labour  was  vain  ;  and  they  began  to  del’pair  of  lucceis, 
lftien  the  genius  who  ftruck  out  the  frolic  happily  lug- 
gefted  the  means  of  performing  it.  A  man  was  dii- 
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Alexandria,  patched  to  the  city  for  a  paper  kite.  The  inhabitants 

1 - ' 1  were  by  this  time  apprized  of  what  was  going  forward, 

and  flocked  in  crowds  to  lie  witnell’es  of  the  addrefs 
and  boldnefs  of  the  Englifli.  The  governor  of  Alex¬ 
andria  was  told  that  thefe  feamen  were  about  to  pull 
down  Pompey’s  pillar.  But  whether  he  gave  them 
credit  for  their  refpect  to  the  Roman  warrior,  or  to 
the  Turkifli  government,  he  left  them  to  themlelves  ; 
and  politely  anfwered,  that  the  Englilli  were  too  great 
patriots  to  injure  the  remains  of  Pompey.  He  knew 
little,  however,  of  the  difpolition  of  the  people  who 
were  engaged  in  this  undertaking.  Had  the  Turk!  ill- 
empire  rifen  in  oppofition,  it  would  not  perhaps  at  that 
moment  have  deterred  them.  The  kite  was  brought, 
and  flown  fo  directly  over  the  pillar,  that  when  it  fell 
on  the  other  fide,  the  firing  lodged  upon  the  capital. 
The  chief  obllacle  was  now  overcome.  A  two-inch 
rope  was  tied  to  one  end  of  the  firing,  and  drawn  over 
the  pillar  by  the  end  to  which  the  kite  was  affixed. 
By  this  rope  one  of  the  feamen  afeended  to  the  top ; 
and  in  lefs  than  an  hour  a  kind  of  fliroud  was  con- 
llructed,  by  which  the  whole  company  went  up,  and 
drank  their  punch  amid  the  fhouts  of  the  aflonifhed 
multitude.  To  the  eye  below,  the  capital  of  the  pil¬ 
lar  does  not  appear  capable  of  holding  more  than  one 
man  upon  it  but  our  feamen  found  it  could  contain 
no  lefs  than  eight  perfons  very  conveniently.  It  is 
afloniffiing  that  no  accident  befel  thefe  madcaps,  in  a 
fituation  fo  elevated,  that  would  have  turned  a  land- 
man  giddy  in  his  lober  fenfes.  The  only  detriment 
which  the  pillar  received,  was  the  lols  of  the  volute  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  ;  which  came  down  with  a  thundering 
found,  and  was  carried  to  England  by  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tains,  as  a  prefent  to  a  lady  who  commiffioned  him  for 
a  piece  of  the  pillar.  The  diicovery  which  they  made 
amply  compensated  for  this  mifehief ;  as  without  their 
evidence,  the  world  would  not  have  known  at  this  hour 
that  there  was  originally  a  flatue  on  this  pillar,  one 
foot  and  ancle  of  which  are  flill  remaining.  The  flatue 
mufl  have  been  of  a  gigantic  fize ;  to  have  appeared  of 
a  man’s  proportion  at  fo  great  a  height. 

There  are  circumllances  in  this  llory  which  might 
give  it  an  air  of  fidtion,  were  it  not  dcmonflrated  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt.  Belides  the  tellimonies  of  many  eyc- 
witnelles,  the  adventurers  themfelves  have  left  us  a  token 
of  the  fact,  by  the  initials  of  their  names,  which  are 
very  legible  in  black  paint  jufl  beneath  the  capital. 

Learned  men  and  travellers  have  made  many  fruit- 
lefs  attempts  to  difeover  in  honour  of  what  prince  it 
was  eredted.  The  heft,  informed  have  concluded,  that 
it  could  not  be  in  honour  of  Pompey,  fince  neither 
Strabo  nor  Diodorus  Siculus  have  Ipoken  of  it.  The 
Arabian  Abulfeda,  in  his  Delcription  of  Egypt,  calls 
*Yidc  .  it  the  Pillar  of  Severus.  And  liiflory  informs  us*,  that 
S  emperor  “  viiited  the  city  of  Alexandria :  That 

Sevens  he  granted  a  fenate  to  its  inhabitants,  who  until  that 
»hap.  1 7.  time,  under  the  fubjedtion  of  a  (ingle  Roman  magi- 
flrate,  had  lived  without  any  national  council,  as  under 
the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  will  of  the  prince 
was  their  only  law  :  That  he  did  not  confine  his  be¬ 
nefactions  there  j  he  changed  l'evcral  laws  iu  their  fa¬ 
vour.”  This  column,  therefore,  Mr  Savarv  concludes 
to  have  been  eredted  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  mark  of 
their  gratitude  to  Severus.  And  iii  a  Greek  inferip- 
tion,  now  half  effaced,  but  vilible  on  the  weft  fide  when 


the  fun  ffiines  upon  it,  and  which  probably  was  legible  Alexandria, 
in  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  he  fuppofes  the  name  of  Se- - — v— — 1 
verus  to  have  been  preferved.  He  further  ohferves, 
that  this  was  not  the  only  monument  eredted  to  him  by 
the  gi’atitude  of  the  Alexandrians ;  for  there  is  ftiil 
leen  in  the  midfl  of  the  ruins  of  Antinoe,  built  by  A- 
drian,  a  magnificent  pillar,  the  infeription  on  which  is 
flill  remaining,  dedicated  to  Alexander  Severus. 

Denon,  whom  xve  have  already  quoted,  feems  to  ''be 
of  a  different  opinion.  “  We  pafled  (fays  he)  near  Pom¬ 
pey’s  pillar.  This  monument  is  in  the  predicament  of 
almoil  every  thing  famous,  which  lofes  on  a  near  feru- 
tiny.  It  was  named  Pompey’s  pillar  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  learning  began  to  recover  itfelf  from 
the  torpid  Hate  in  which  it  had  fo  long  languifhed.  At 
that  epoch,  men  of  fcience,  but  not  obfervers,  belt  ow¬ 
ed  names  on  all  the  monuments  ;  and  thefe  names  have 
been  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  without  being  dis¬ 
puted,  from  century  to  century.  A  monument  had 
been  railed  to  Pompey  at  Alexandria ;  it  had  difap- 
peared,  and  was  thought  to  be  recovered  in  this  pillar 
or  column,  which  has  fince  been  converted  into  a  tro- 
})hy  erected  to  the  memory  of  Septimius  Severus.  It 
is,  however,  placed  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  city  of  the 
Ptolemies  wras  not  in  a  ruinous  Hate.  To  fupport  this 
column  by  a  folid  foundation,  an  obelifk  has  been  funk 
in  the  earth,  ou  which  is  placed  a  very  clumfy  pedeftal, 
having  a  fine  ffiaft,  and  furmounted  by  a  Corinthian 
capital  of  had  workmanfliip. 

“  If  the  iliaft  of  this  column,  feparating  it  from  the 
pedeftal  and  the  capital,  once  belonged  to  an  ancient 
edifice,  it  is  an  evidence  of  its  magnificence,  and  of  the 
(kill  with  which  it  was  executed.  It  ought  therefore 
to  be  laid,  that  what  is  called  Pompey’s  pillar,  is  a  fine 
column,  and  not  a  fine  monument.  It  ffiould  be  laid, 
that  the  column  of  St  Maria  Maggiore,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  it  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  exiftence,  has  not  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  monument ;  that  it  is  merely  a  fragment ; 
and  that,  if  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  A  ntoninus  are 
not  in  the  fame  predicament,  it  is  becaufe  they  appear 
as  colofl’al  cylinders,  on  which  the  hiitory  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  expeditions  of  thefe  two  emperors  is  pompoufly 
difplayed,  and  which,  if  reduced  to  their  fimple  form 
and  dimenfions,  would  be  nothing  more  than  dull  and 
heavy  monuments. 

“  The  earth  about  the  foundation  of  Pompey’s  pillar 
having  been  cleared  away  hv  time,  two  fragments  of 
an  obelilk  of  white  marble,  the  only  monument  of  that 
iubilance  which  1  have  feen  in  Egypt,  have  been  added 
to  the  original  bale,  to  render  it  more  folid. 

“  Excavations  made  round  the  circumference  of  this 
column,  would,  no  doubt,  afford  fome  information  re¬ 
lative  to  its  origin.  The  fhaking  of  the  earth,  and  the 
form  it  takes  on  treading  on  it,  i'eem  to  atteft  that  thefe 
refearclies  would  not  he  fruitlefs.  They  would  perhaps 
dilcover  the  bafe  and  atrium  of  the  portico  to  which 
this  column  belonged,  which  has  been  the  fubjedt  of 
differtations  made  by  literati  who  have  feen  the  draw¬ 
ings  only,  or  whofe  information  lias  been  limited  to  the 
deferiptions  of  travellers.  Thefe  travellers  have  ne¬ 
glected  to  apprize  them,  that  fragments  of  columns  of 
the  fame  fubllance  and  diameter  are  found  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  j  and  that  the  fhaking  of  the  earth  indicates  the  dc- 
llrudtion  of  great  edifices  buried  beneath,  the  forms  of 
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Alexandria,  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  on  the  furface,  fuch  as  a 
— v—  ■ 1  fquare  of  a  confiderable  fize,  and  a  large  circus,  the 
principal  dimenfions  of  which  may  be  meafured,  not- 
withftanding  it  is  covered  with  fand  and  ruins. 

“  After  having  obferved  that  the  column,  entitled 
Pompeifs  pillar,  is  very  chafte  both  in  ftyle  and  execu¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  pedeftal  and  capital  are  not  formed  of 
the  fame  granite  as  the  {haft ;  that  their  workmanfhip 
is  heavy,  and  appears  to  be  merely  a  rough  draught  5 
and  that  the  foundations,  made  up  of  fragments,  indi¬ 
cate  a  modern  conftruction  5  it  may  be  concluded  that 
this  monument  is  not  antique,  and  that  it  may  have 
been  ere£ted  either  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
or  of  the  caliphs  ;  lince,  if  the  capital  and  pedeftal  are 
well  enough  wrought  to  belong  to  the  former  of  thel’e 
periods,  they  are  not  fo  perfect  but  that  art  may  have 
reached  fo  far  in  the  latter.”  [Tie nan's  Travels. ) 

On  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the  city,  at  a  mile’s  di- 
ftance,  are  fituated  the  catacombs,  the  ancient  burial- 
place  of  Alexandria  ;  and  although  they  cannot  be 
compared  to  thofe  of  the  ancient  Memphis,  which  the 
Arabs  will  not  permit  to  be  vifited,  in  order  to  make 
the  better  market  of  their  mummies,  it  is  probable 
that,  the  method  of  embalming  being  the  fame,  the 
form  of  thefe  catacombs  can  only  differ  in  their  pro¬ 
portions.  The  Baron  de  Tott,  in  defcribing  thele, 
obferves,  “  that  Nature  not  having  furnilhed  this  part 
of  Egypt  with  a  ridge  of  rocks,  like  that  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  Nile  above  Delta,  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Alexandria  could  only  have  an  imitation  by 
digging  into  a  bed  of  folid  rock ;  and  thus  they  form¬ 
ed  Necropolis,  or  “  City  of  the  Dead.”  The  excava¬ 
tion  is  from  30  to  40  feet  wide,  and  200  long,  and 
25  deep,  and  is  terminated  by  gentle  declivities  at 
each  end.  The  two  fides,  cut  perpendicularly,  con¬ 
tain  feveral  openings,  about  10  or  12  feet  in  width 
and  height,  hollowed  horizontally  ;  and  which  form, 
by  their  different  branches,  lubterranean  ftreets.  One 
of  thefe,  which  curiofity  has  difencumbered  from  the 
ruins  and  fands  that  render  the  entrance  of  others  dif¬ 
ficult  or  impofiible,  contains  no  mummies,  but  only 
the  places  they  occupied.  The  order  in  which  they 
were  ranged  is  ttill  to  be  feen.  Niches,  20  inches 
fquare,  funk  fix  feet  horizontally,  narrowed  at  the 
bottom,  and  feparated  from  each  other  by  partitions  in 
the  rock,  fcven  or  eight  inches-  thick,  divided  into 
checkers  the  two  walls  of  this  lubterranean  vault.  It 
is  natural  to  fuppol’e,  from  this  difpofition,  that  each 
mummy  was  introduced  witn  the  feet  foremoft  into  the 
cell  intended  for  its  reception  ;  and  that  new  ftreets 
were  opened,  in  proportion  as  thefe  dead  inhabitants  of 
Necropolis  increal’ed.”  This  obfervation,  he  adds, 
which  throws  a  light  on  the  catacombs  of  Memphis, 
may  perhaps  likewife  explain  the  vaft  fize  and  multi¬ 
tude,  as  well  as  the  different  elevations,  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids  in  the  Higher  and  Lower  Egypt. 

About  70  paces  from  Pompey’s  pillar  is  the  khalis 
or  the  canal  of  the  Nile,  which  was  dug  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  to  convey  the  water  of  the  Nile  to 
Alexandria,  and  fill  the  cifterns  under  the  city.  On 
the  fide  of  the  khalis  are  gardens  full  of  orange  and  le¬ 
mon  trees,  and  the  fields  are  full  of  caper  and  palm 
trees.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  is  a  tower,  on  which  a 
{entinel  is  always  placed,  to  give  notice,  by  means  of 


From  this  hill  may  be  feen  the  lea,  the  whole  extent  of  Alexandria, 
the  city,  and  the  parts  round  it.  1 - v - 1 

In  going  along  the  lea  coaft,  there  is  a  large  bafon 
cut  out  of  the  rock  that  lines  the  fhore.  On  the  fides 
of  this  bafon,  two  beautiful  faloons  are  hewn  out  by 
the  chifel,  with  benches  that  run  acrofs  them.  A  ca¬ 
nal  made  zig-zag,  for  the  purpole  of  Hopping  the  fand 
by  its  different  windings,  conveys  into  them  the  water 
of  the  fea,  as  pure  and  tranfparent  as  cryftal.  Seated 
on  the  lion  e-bench,  the  water  riles  a  little  above  the 
waift  1  while  the  feet  foftly  repoie  on  a  fine  fand. 

The  waves  of  the  fea  are  heard  roaring  againft  the 
rock,  and  foaming  in  the  canal.  The  fwell  enters, 
raifes  you  up,  and  leaves  you ;  and  thus  alternately 
entering  and  retiring,  brings  a  continual  frefli  fupply 
of  wafer,  and  a  coolnefs  which  is  truly  delicious  under 
a  burning  Iky.  This  place  is  vulgarly  called  the  Bath 
of  Cleopatra.  Some  ruins  announce  that  it  was  former¬ 
ly  ornamented. 

In  1798  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the  French  under 
the  command  of  Bonaparte.  It  fell  into  the  hands  ot 
the  Britifli  army  in  the  year  1801  ;  but  by  an  article 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  dictated  probably  by  mutual 
jealoufy,  it  is  to  be  reftored  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and 
again  fubjedted  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  the  Turkifli 
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E.  Long.  31.  15. 
Alexandria, 


leagues 


north  of  Cairo. 


about  50 
N.  Lat.  31.  12. 

a  ftrong  and  confiderable  city  of  Italy, 
belonging  to  the  duchy  ot  Milan,  with  a  good  caftle, 
built  in  1178  in  honour  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  This 
pope  made  it  a  bilhopric,  with  ieveral  privileges  and 
exemptions.  Prince  Eugene  ot  Savoy  took  this  city' 
in  1706,  after  three  days  liege.  The  French  took  it 
in  1745  5  but  the  king  of  Sardinia,  to  whom  it  belongs 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  retook  it  in  1746'  Ihe  f°r" 
tifications  of  the  town  arc  trifling,  but  the  citadel  is 
confiderable.  It  is  15  miles  fouth-eaft  ot  Caflal,  35 
north-by-weft  of  Genoa,  and  40  iouth-by-weft  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  E.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  44.  53.  The  country 
about  this  town  is  called  the  Alexandria. 

Alexandria,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  city  of  Ara- 
cliofia,  called  alfo  Alexandropolis,  on  the  river  Ara- 
cliotus  (Stephanus,  Ifidorus  Characenus). — Another 
Alexandria  in  Gedrofia,  built  by  Leonatus,  by  order 
of  Alexander  (Pliny). — A  third  Alexandria  in  Aria, 
fituated  at  the  lake  Arias  (Ptolemy)  but,  according 
to  Pliny,  built  by  Alexander  on  the  river  Arius. — 
A  fourth  in  Badtriana  (Pliny). — A  fifth  Alexandria, 
an  inland  town  of  Carmania  (Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Ammi- 
an.) — A  fixth  Alexandria,  or  Alexandropolis,  in  Sog- 
diana  (Ifidorus  Characenus). — A  feventh  in  India 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Acefines  and  Indus  (Arrian). 
— An  eighth,  called  alfo  Alexandretia ,  near  the  Sinus 
Illicus,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  now  Sean- 
deroon  (fee  Alexandretta),  the  port  town  to  Alep¬ 
po. — A  ninth  Alexandria  of  Margiana,  which  being 
demolifiied  by  the  barbarians,  was  rebuilt  by  Antio- 
chus  the  fon  of  Seleucus,  and  called  Antiochia  of  Sy¬ 
ria  (Pliny)  5  watered  by  the  river  Margus,  which  is 
divided  into  feveral  channels,  for  the  purpole  of  wa¬ 
tering  the  country  which  was  called  Z ota/e.  The  city 
was  feventy  ftadia  in  circuit,  according  to  Pliny  5  who 
adds,  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Craffus,  the  captives 
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Alexandria  the  Parthxans. — A  tenth,  of  the  Oxiana,  built  on  the 
Oxus  by  Alexander,  on  the  confines  of  Baclria  (Pli- 
Alexieacus  ny .) — An  eleventh,  built  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Paropamifus,  which  was  called  Caucafus  (Pli- 
nv,  Arrian.) — A  twelfth  Alexandria  in  Troas,  called 
ail'o  Troas  and  Antigonia  (Pliny). — A  thirteenth  on 
the  Iaxartes,  the  boundary  of  Alexander’s  victories  to¬ 
wards  Scythia,  and  the  lall  that  he  built  on  that  fide. 

ALEXANDRIAN,  in  a  particular  fenfe,  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  thole  who  profeffed  or  taught  the  fciences 
in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria.  In  this  fenfe,  Clemens 
is  denominated  Alexandrians ,  though  born  at  Athens. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Apion,  who  was  born  at 
Oafis;  and  Arollarchus,  by  birth  a  Samothracian.  The 
chief  Alexandrian  philofophers  were,  Amonius,  Plo¬ 
tinus,  Origen,  Porphyry,  Jamblicus,  Sopater,  Maxi¬ 
mus,  and  Dexippus. 

Alexandrian  is  more  particularly  underflood  of  a 
college  of  priefts,  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus  after  his  deification.  Lampridius  re¬ 
lates,  that,  notwithftanding  ’Severus  was  killed  by 
Maximin,  the  l'enate  profecuted  his  apotheofis  •,  and, 
for  regularity  of  worfhip,  founded  an  order  of  prieils, 
er Jbdales,  under  the  denomination  of  Alexandrini. 

Alexandrian  Manujcript ,  a  famous  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  conlifling  of  four  volumes,  in  a  large  quar¬ 
to  fize  j  which  contains  the  whole  Bible  in  Greek,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  with  the  Apo¬ 
crypha,  and  fome  fmaller  pieces,  but  not  quite  com¬ 
plete.  This  manul'cript  is  now  preferved  in  the  Britiili 
Mufeum.  It  was  fent  as  a  prefent  to  King  Charles  I. 
from  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Conllantinople,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  ambaffador  from  England  to  the 
Grand  Signior,  about  the  year  1628.  Cyrillus  brought 
it  with  him  from  Alexandria,  where  probably  it  was 
written.  In  a  fchedule  annexed  to  it,  he  gives  this 
account :  That  it  was  written,  as  tradition  informed 
them,  by  Thecla,  a  noble  Egyptian  lady,  about  1300 
years  ago,  not  long  after  the  council  of  Nice.  But 
this  high  antiquity,  and  the  authority  of  the  tradition 
to  which  the  patriarch  refers,  have  been  difputed  ;  nor 
are  the  moll  accurate  Biblical  writers  agreed  about  its 
age.  Gjrabe  thinks  that  it  might  lrave  been  written 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  ;  others  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  written  till  near  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  or  fomewhat  later. 

Alexandrian,  or  Alexandrine ,  in  Poetry ,  a  kind 
of  verfe  confilling  of  twelve,  or  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
fyllables  alternately  j  fo  called  from  a  poem  on  the  life 
of  Alexander  written  in  this  kind  of  verfe  by  fome 
l'  rench  poet.  Alexandrines  are  peculiar  to  modern 
poetry,  and  feem  well  adapted  to  epic  poems.  They 
are  fometimes  ufed  by  moll  nations  of  Europe  j  but 
chiefly  by  the  French,  whole  tragedies  are  generally 
compofcd  of  Alexandrines. 

ALEXICACUS,  fomething  that  preferves  the  bodv 
from  harm  or  mifcliief.  The  word  amounts  to  much 
the  fame  as  alexiterial. 

Alexicacus,  in  antiquity,  was  an  attribute  of 
Neptune,  whom  the  tunny-fi  liters  ufed  to  invoke  under 
this  appellation,  that  their  nets  might  be  preferved 
fro  An  the  or  fword-filh,  which  ufed  to  tear  them  j 

and  that  he  might  prevent  the  atlilluncc  which  it  was 
pretended  the  dolphins  ufed  to  give  the  tunnies  on  this 
•ccafion. 


ALEXIPHARMICS,  in  Medicine ,  are  properly  Alexiphar- 
remedies  for  expelling  or  preventing  the  ill  effedts  of  mics 
poilon  :  but  fome  of  the  moderns  having  imagined  that  II 
the  animal  fpirits  in  acute  dillempers  were  affected  by  ,  ^let'  , 
a  malignant  poilon,  the  term  has  been  underllood  to 
mean  medicines  adapted  to  expel  this  poifon  by  the 
cutaneous  pores,  in  the  form  of  fweat.  In  this  fenfe, 
alexipharmics  are  the  fame  as  fudorifics. 

ALEXIS,  a  Piedmontel’e.  There  is  a  book  of 
“  Secrets,”  which  for  a  long  time  has  gone  under  his 
name.  It  wras  printed  at  Bafil  1536,  in  8vo,  and 
tranllated  from  Italian  into  Latin  by  Wecher  5  it  has 
alio  been  tranllated  into  French,  and  printed  feveral 
times  with  additions.  There  is  a  preface  to  the  piece, 
wherein  Alexis  informs  us,  that  he  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  ;  that  he  had  from  his  moll  early  years  applied 
himfelf  to  lludy  that  he  had  learned  the  Greek,  the- 
Latin,  the  lie  lire  w,  the  Chaldean,  the  Arabian,  and 
feveral  other  languages  j  that  having  an  extreme  cu- 
riofity  to  be  acquainted  with  the  lecrets  of  nature,  he 
had  colleded  as  much  as  he  could  during  his  travels 
f°r  57  years  j  that  he  piqued  himfelf  upon  not  com¬ 
municating  his  lecrets  to  any  perfon  j  but  that  when 
he  was  82  years  of  age,  having  feen  a  poor  man  who 
had  died  of  a  ficknefs  which  might  have  been  cured 
had  he  communicated  his  fecret  to  the  furgeon  who 
took  care  of  him,  he  was  touched  with  luch  a  remorfe 
of  confcience,  that  he  lived  almoil  like  a  hermit :  and 
it  was  in  this  l’olitude  that  he  arranged  his  fecrets  in 
fuch  order  as  to  make  them  fit  to  be  publilhed.  The 
hawkers  generally  carry  them,  with  other  books,  to 
the  country  fairs.  Thefe,  however,  contain  only  the 
lelect  remedies  of  Seignior  Alexis  of  Piedmont ;  the 
entire  collection  -would  make  too  large  a  volume  for 
them. 

ALEXITERIAL,  among  phyficians,  a  term  of 
much  the  fame  import  with  a/exiphannic  ;  though  fome¬ 
times  ufed  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe  with  amulet. 

ALEV  N,  Charles,  an  Englifh  poet  in  the  reign 
ol  Charles  I.  In  1631,  he  publilhed  two  poems,  en¬ 
titled,  “  The  Battailes  of  Creffy  and  Poictiers,  un¬ 
der  the  fortunes  and  valour  of  King  Edward  of  that 
name,  and  his  fonne  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  named  the 
Blacky  He  fucceeded  his  father  as  clerk  of  the  ord¬ 
nance,  and  was  commiffary-general  of  the  artillery  to 
the  king  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  The  next  piece  he 
wrote  was  a  poem  in  honour  of  Henry  VII.  and  the 
victory  that  gained  him  the  crown  of  England.  In 
1 639,. the  year  before  he  died,  he  tranllated  the  hillory 
of  Eurialis  and  Lucretia,  from  the  Latin  epiltles  of 
./Eneas  Sylvius. 

ALFANDIGA,  the  name  of  the  cullomhoufe  at 
Lilbon. 

ALFAQUES,  among  the  Moors,  the  name  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  for  their  clergy,  or  tliol’e  who  teach  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  religion ;  in  oppofition  to  the  Morabites,  who 
anlwer  to  monks  among  Chriftians. 

ALFATERNA,  ill  Ancient  Geography ,  the  lall 
town  of  Campania,  beyond  Vefuvius  (Diodorus) ;  the 
fame  with  Nocera,  which  lee.  The  inhabitants  Alfa- 
term'  (Pliny). 

ALFDOUCH,  a  name  given  by  the  Moors  to  a 
lort  of  vermicelli,  which  they  make  of  flour  and  water, 
and  are  very  fond  of  in  their  entertainments. 

ALFET,  in  our  old  culloms,  denotes  a  caldron 

full. 
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Aifet  full  of  foiling  -water,  wherein  an  accnfed  perfon,  by 
||  way  of  trial  or  purgation,  plunged  his  arm  up  to  the 
Alfred^  elbow. 

'  ALFORD,  a  town  of  Lincolnihire,  fituated  on  a 
fmall  brook  that  runs  through  the  town.  A  ialt  fpring 
was  difcovered  here  in  1670,  from  the  pigeons  which 
flew  thither  in  great  numbers  to  drink  the  water;  thofe 
birds  being  known  to  be  fond  ot  ialt.  It  contains  a 
ftrong  purging  fait,  together  with  a  portion  of  fea-falt. 
It  is  recommended  as  cooling,  cleaniing,  and  attenuat¬ 
ing,  as  a  good  remedy  in  the  fcurvy,  jaundice,  and  0- 
ther  glandular  obftru&ions.  It  alfo  promotes  urine  and 
five  at,  and  therefore  is  good  in  gravelly  and  other  dif- 
orders  of  the  kidneys  ar.d  bladder.  Alford  is  lix  miles 
from  the  lea,  and  20  north  ot  Bolton.  1..  Long.  o.  15. 
N.  Lat.  53.  30. 

ALFRED,  or  zElfred,  the  Great,  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  the  fifth  and  youngeft  ton  of  /Ethel wolf 
king  of  the  Well  Saxons,  and  was  born  at  Wantage 
in  Berkfhire  in  849.  He  diftinguiftied  himfelf,  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  his  brother  Ethelred,  in  feveral  en¬ 
gagements  againit  the  Danes ;  and  upon  his  death  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown,  in  the  year  871,  and  the  22d  ot 
his  age.  At  his  afcending  the  throne,  he  found  him¬ 
felf  involved  in  a  dangerous  war  with  the  Danes,  and 
placed  in  fuch  circumftances  of  diftrels  as  called  for 
the  greaieft  valour,  reiolution,  and  all  the  other  vir¬ 
tues  with  which  he  was  adorned.  The  Danes  had  al¬ 
ready  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom  ;  and 
before  he  had  been  a  month  upon  the  throne,  lie  was 
obliged  to  take  the  field  againft  thofe  formidable  ene¬ 
mies.  After  many  battles  gained  on  both  tides,  he 
was  at  length  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrels,  and  was 
entirely  abandoned  by  his  lubjetls.  In  this  fituation, 
Alfred,  conceiving  himfelf  no  longer  a  king,  laid  alide 
all  marks  of  royalty,  and  took  fhelter  in  the  lioufe  of 
one  who  kept  his  cattle.  He  retired  afterwards  to  the 
ifle  of  /Ethelingey  in  Somerfetfhire,  where  he  built  a 
fort  for  the  fecurity  of  himfelf,  his  family,  and  the  few 
faithful  fervants  who  repaired  thither  to  him.  When 
lie  had  been  about  a  year  in  this  retreat,  having  been 
informed  that  fome  of  his  lubjefts  had  routed  a  great 
army  of  the  Danes,  killed  their  chief,  and  taken  their 
magical  ftandard  (a),  lie  ill'ued  his  letters,  giving  no- 
-tice  where  he  was,  and  inviting  his  nobility  to  come 
and  confult  with  him.  Before  they  came  to  a  final 
determination,  Alfred,  putting  on  the  habit  of  a  harp¬ 


er,  went  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  where,  without  fufpi-  Alfred, 
cion,  he  was  every -where  admitted,  and  had  the  ho- ^—v— 
nour  to  play  before  their  princes.  Having  thereby  ac¬ 
quired  an  exaft  knowledge  of  their  fituation,  he  re¬ 
turned  in  great  fecrecy  to  his  nobility,  whom  he  or¬ 
dered  to  their  refpe&ive  homes,  there  to  draw  together 
each  man  as  great  a  force  as  he  could  ;  and  upon  a 
day  appointed  there  was  to  be  a  general  rendezvous  at 
the  great  wood  called  Se/irood ,  in  Wiltfliire.  This  af¬ 
fair  was  traniafted  io  iecretly  and  expeditioufiy,  that, 
in  a  little  time,  the  king,  at  "the  head  of  an  army,  ap¬ 
proached  the  Danes,  before  they  had  the  lealt  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  defign.  Alfred,  taking  advantage  of  the 
lurprife  and  terror  they  were  in,  fell  upon  them,  and 
totally  defeated  them  at  /Ethendunfe,  now  Eddington. 

Thofe  who  elcaped  fled  to  a  neighbouring  caftle,  where 
they  were  foon  befieged,  and  obliged  to  furrendcr  at 
dileretion.  Alfred  granted  them  better  terms  than 
they  could  expedt.  He  agreqd  to  give  up  the  whole 
kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Angles  to  fuch  as  would  embrace 
the  Chriftian  religion,  on  condition  they  would  oblige 
the  reft  of  their  countrymen  to  quit  the  ifland,  and,  as 
much  as  it  was  in  their  power,  prevent  the  landing  of 
any  more  foreigners.  For  the  performance  thereof  he 
took  hoftages  :  and  when,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty, 

Gu  thrum  the  Daniili  captain  came,  with  thirty  of  his 
chief  officers,  to  be  baptized,  Alfred  anfwered  for  him 
at  the  font,  and  gave  him  the  name  ot  JEthcf/lane ;  and 
certain  laws  were  drawn  up  between  the  king  and  Gu- 
thrum  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  Danes 
fettled  in  England.  In  884,  a  frclh  number  of  Danes 
landed  in  Kent,  and  laid  liege  to  Rochefter,  but  the 
king  coming  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  abandon  their  defign.  Alfred  had  now  great 
fuccefs  ;  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  fleet,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  own  creating.  Having  lecured  the  fea- 
coafts,  lie  fortified  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  with  cattles 
and  walled  towns  ;  and  he  befieged  and  recovered  from 
the  Danes  the  city  of  London,  which  he  reiolved  to  re¬ 
pair,  and  to  keep  as  a  frontier  (b). 

After  fome  years  refpite,  Alfred  was  again  called 
into  the  field :  for  a  body  of  Danes,  being  worfted  in 
the  well  of  France,  came  with  a  fleet  of  250  fail  on  the 
coaft  of  Kent ;  and  having  landed,  fixed  themfelves  at 
Apple-tree  :  ftiortly  after,  another  fleet  of  80  vefl'els 
coming  up  the  Thames,  the  men  landed,  and  built  a 
fort  at  Middleton.  Before  Alfred  marched  againft  the 

enemy, 


(a)  “  This  (fays  Sir  John  Spelman)  was  a  banner,  with  the  image  of  a  raven  magically  wrought  by  the  three 
fitters  of  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  on  purpofe  for  their  expedition,  in  revenge  ot  their  father  Lodebioch’s  murder, 
made,  they  fay,  almott  in  an  inftant,  being  by  them  at  once  begun  and  fmifhed  in  a  noontide,  and  believed  by 
the  Danes  to  have  carried  great  fatality  with  it,  for  which  it  was  highly  etteemed  by  them.  It  is  pretended, 
that,  being  carried  in  battle,  towards  good  fuccefs  it  would  always  feem  to  clap  its  wings,  and  make  as  it  it 
would  fly  ;  hut  towards  the  approach  of  mifliap,  it  would  hang  down  and  not  move.”  ( Lift  <>J  Alfred ,  p.  61.) 

(b)  The  Danes  had  poffefled  themfelves  of  London  in  the  time  of  his  father  ;  and  had  held  it  till  now  as  a 
convenient  place  for  them  to  land  at,  and  fortify  themfelves  in  ;  neither  was  it  taken  from  them  but  by  a  dole 
fiege.  However,  when  it  came  into  the  king’s  hands,  it  Was  in  a  milerable  condition,  fcarce  habitable,  and  all 
its  fortifications  ruined.  The  king,  moved  by  the  importance  of  the  place,  and  the  defire  ot  ftrengthening  his 
frontier  againft  the  Danes,  rellored  it  to  its  ancient  fplendour.  And  obferving,  that  through  the  contufion  ol 
the  times,  many,  both  Saxons  and  Danes,  lived  in  a  loofe  diforderly  manner,  without  owning  any  government, 
he  offered  them  now  a  comfortable  eftablifhment,  if  they  would  fubmit  and  become  his  fubjefts.  This  propoh- 
tion  was  better  received  than  he  expected  ;  for  multitudes  growing  weary  of  a  vagabond  kind  ol  life,  joyfully  ac 
eepted  fuch  an  offer.  ( Chron .  Sax .  p.  88.) 
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AHlre<l.  enemy,  lie  obliged  the  Danes,  fettled  in  Nortbumber- 
—“v  land  and  Efl’ex,  to  give  him  boftagcs  for  their  good 
behaviour.  He  then  moved  towards  the  invaders,  and 
pitched  his  camp  between  their  armies,  to  prevent  their 
junction.  A  great  body,  however,  moved  of!'  to  Ef- 
fex  ;  and  eroding  the  river,  came  to  Farnham  in  Surry, 
where  they  were  defeated  by  the  king’s  forces.  Mean 
while,  the  Danes  fettled  in  Northumberland,  in  breach 
of  treaty,  and  notwithftanding  the  boilages  given, 
equipped  two  fleets  ;  and,  after  plundering  the  northern 
and  fouthern  coails,  failed  to  Exeter,  and  befieged  it. 
The  king,  as  loon  as  he  received  intelligence,  marched 
againll  them  ;  but,  before  he  reached  Exeter,  they  had 
got  pofleffion  of  it.  He  kept  them,  however,  blocked 
up  on  all  fides  ;  and  reduced  them  at  laft  to  fuch  ex¬ 
tremities,  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  their  horfes, 
and  were  even  ready  to  devour  each  other.  Being  at 
length  rendered  defperate,  they  made  a  general  Tally 
on  the  beliegers  ;  but  were  defeated,  though  with  great 
lofs  on  the  king’s  fide.  The  remainder  of  this  body  of 
.  Danes  fled  into  Elfex,  to  the  fort  they  had  built  there, 
and  to  their  fliips.  Before  Alfred  had  .time  to  recruit 
himfelf,  another  Danilli  leader,  whole  name  was  Laf, 
came  with  a  great  army  out  of  Northumberland,  and 
deftroyed  all  before  him,  marching  on  to  the  city  of 
TVerheal  in  the  weft,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  C heller, 
where  they  remained  the  reft  of  that  year.  The  year 
following  they  invaded  North  YY  ales  ;  and  after  having 
plundered  and  deftroyed  every  thing,  they  divided,  one 
body  returning  to  Northumberland,  another  into  the 
territories  of  the  Eaft  Angles  ;  from  whence  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Elfex,  and  took  pofl’eflion  of  a  final  1  ifland 
called  Merejig.  Here  they  did  not  long  remain  ;  for, 
having  feparated,  lome  failed  up  the  river  Thames,  and 
others  up  the  Lea  road;  where,  drawing  up  their  fliips, 
they  built  a  fort  not  far  from  London,  which  proved  a 
great  check  upon  the  citizens,  who  went  in  a  body  and 
attacked  it,  but  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs  :  at  har- 
velt  time  the  king  himlelf  was  obliged  to  encamp  with 
a  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  in 
order  to  cover  the  reapers  from  the  excurfions  of  the 
Danes.  As  he  was  one  day  riding  by  the  tide  of  the 
river  Lea,  after  forne  obfervations  he  began  to  think 
that  the  Danilli  fliips  might  be  laid  quite  dry  ;  this  he 
attempted,  and  fucceeded  ;  fo  that  the  Danes  delerted 
their  fort  and  fliips,  and  marched  away  to  the  banks  of 
the  Severn,  where  they  built  a  fort,  and  wintered  at  a 
place  called  Quatbrig  (c).  Such  of  the  Danilli  fliips  as 
could  be  got  oft,  the  Londoners  carried  into  their  own 
road  ;  the  reft,  they  burnt  add  deftroyed. 

Allred  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  during  the  three 
laft  years  of  his  reign,  which  he  chiefly  employed  in 
ellabliihing  and  regulating  his  government,  for  the  l'ecu- 
rity  of  himlelf  and  his  iucceflors,  as  well  as  the  cafe  and 
benefit  of  his  fubjedts  in  general.  After  a  troublefome 
reign  of  28  years,  he  died  on  the  28th  of  October 
Vol.  I.  Part  II. 


A.  D.  900  ;  and  was  buried  at  -Winchefter,  in  Hyde-  Alfred, 
abbey,  under  a  monument  of  porphyry.  -v— 

All  our  luftorians  agree  111  diitmguifhing  him  as  one  * 
of  the  molt  valiant,  wii'eil,  and  bell  of  kings  that  ever 
reigned  in  England  ;  and  it  is  alfo  generally  allowed, 
that  he  not  only  digefted  feveral  particular  laws  Hill  in 
being,  but  that  he  laid  the  firlt  foundation  of  our  pre- 
fent  happy  conftitution.  There  is  great  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  indebted  to  this  prince  for  trials  by 
juries  ;  and  the  Doomiday  book,  which  is  preferved  in 
the  exchequer,  is  thought  to  be  no  more  than  ano¬ 
ther  edition  ot  Alfred’s  book  ol  Winchefter,  which 
contained  a  furvey  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that 
he  was  the  Aril  who  divided  the  kingdom  into  {hires. 

What  is  alcribed  to  him  is  not  a  bare  divifion  of  the 
country,  but  the  lettling  a  new7  form  of  judicature  ;  for 
alter  having  divided  his  dominions  into  {hires,  he  fub- 
divided  each  {hire  into  three  parts,  called  try  things. 

There  are  lome  remains  of  the  ancient  divifion  in  the 
ridings  ol  Y  orklliire,  the  laths  of  Kent,  and  the  three 
parts  ot  Lincolnlhire.  Each  trything  was  divided  in¬ 
to  hundreds  or  wapentakes  ;  and  thefe  again  into  ty¬ 
things  or  dwellings  of  ten  koufeholders  :  each  of  thefe 
houfeholders  Hood  engaged  to  the  king,  as  a  pledge  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  his  family,  and  all  the  ten  were 
mutually  pledges  for  each  other ;  fo  that  if  any  one  of 
the  tythings  was  fulpected  of  an  offence,  if  the  head-bo¬ 
roughs  or  chiefs  of  the  tythings  would  not  be  fecurity 
for  him,  he  was  impril'oned  ;  and,  if  he  made  his  el'cape, 
the  tything  and  hundred  were  lined  to  the  king.  •  Each 
lliire  was  under  the  government  of  an  earl,  under  whom 
was  the  reive,  his  deputy  ;  fince,  from  his  office,  called 
Jhirc-rcive,  or  Jheriff.  And  fo  effectual  wrere  thefe  re¬ 
gulations,  that  it  is  faid  he  caul'ed  bracelets  of  gold  to 
he  hung  up  in  the  highways,  as  a  challenge  to  robbers  ; 
and  they  remained  untouched. 

In  private  life,  Alfred  was  the  molt  amiable  man  in 
his  dominions  ;  of  fo  equal  a  temper,  that  he  never 
luft'ered  either  iadnels  or  unbecoming  gaiety  to  enter 
his  mind  ;  but  appeared  always  of  a  calm  yet  cheerful 
dilpolition,  familiar  to  his  friends,  juft  even  to  his  ene¬ 
mies,  kind  and  tender  to  all.  He  was  a  remarkable 
economill  of  his  time  ;  and  Afl’erius  has  given  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  method  he  took  for  dividing  and  keeping 
an  account  ot  it :  he  caufcd  fix  wax-candles  to  be  made,  • 
each  ol  1 2  inches  long,  and  of  as  many  ounces  weight  ; 
on  the  candles  the  inches  were  regularly  marked,  aud 
having  tound  that  one  of  them  burnt  juft  four  hours,  he. 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  the  keepers  of  his  chapel, 
who  from  time  to  time  gave  him  notice  how  the  hours 
went:  but  as  in  windy  w'eather  the  candles  were  wafted 
by  the  impreffion  of  the  air  on  the  flame,  to  remedy-  this 
inconvenience,  he  invented  lanthorns,  there  being  then 
no  glals  in  his  dominions. 

Thi  s  prince,  we  are  told,  was  1  2  years  of  age  be¬ 
fore  a  mailer  could  be  procured  in  the  wellern  kingdom 
4  G  to 


(c)  The  king’s  contrivance  is  thought  to  have  produced  the  meadow7  between  Hertford  and  Bow:  for  at 
Hertford  was  the  Danilh  fort,  and  from  thence  they  made  frequent  excurfions  on  the  inhabitants  of  London. 
Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  method  the  king  purfued  in  laying  dry  the  Danilli  fliips :  Dugdale  fup- 
poles  that  he  did  it  by  ftraightening  the  channels  ;  but  Henry  of  Huntingdon  alleges,  that  he  cut  leveral 
canals,  which  exhaulled  its  water. 


Alfred. 
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to  teach  him  the  alphabet :  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  learn¬ 
ing  when  Alfred  began  to  reign.  He  had  felt  the  mi- 
fery  of  ignorance  5  and  determined  even  to  rival  his  co¬ 
temporary  Charlemagne  in  the  encouragement  of  lite¬ 
rature.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  appointed  perlons  to 
read  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  is  thence  conlidered  as  the 
founder  of  that  univerfity.  By  other  proper  eftablilli- 
ments,  and  by  a  general  encouragement  to  men  ol  abi¬ 
lities,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  diflule  know¬ 
ledge  throughout  his  dominions.  Nor  was  this  end 
promoted  more  by  his  countenance  and  encouragement 
than  by  his  own  example  and  his  writings.  For  not- 
withftanding  the  latenefs  of  his  initiation,  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  extraordinary  erudition  :  and,  had  he  not  been 
illuftrious  as  a  king,  he  would  have  been  famous  as  an 
author.  His  works  are,  1.  Breviat'ium  quoddam  collec¬ 
tion  ex  Legibus  Trojanorum ,  &c.  lib.  i.  A  Breviary  col¬ 
lected  out  of  the  laws  of  the  Trojans,  Greeks,  Britons, 
Saxons,  and  Danes,  in  one  book.  Leland  law  this  book 
in  the  Saxon  tongue,  at  Chrill-church  in  Hampfhire. 

2.  Viji-Saxomim  Leges ,  lib.  i.  The  laws  ol  the  W  eft- 
Saxons,  in  one  book.  Pitts  tells  us,  that  it  is  in  Ben- 
net  College  library,  at  Cambridge.  3.  Injhtuta  quee- 
dam ,  lib.  i.  Certain  Jnftitutes,  in  one  book.  This  is 
mentioned  by  Pitts,  and  feems  to  be  the  fecond  capi¬ 
tulation  with  Guthrum.  4.  Contra  Judices  iniquos, 
lib.  i 
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his  Magiftrates,  in  one  book.  This  is  fuppoled  to  be 
the  Book  of  Judgments  mentioned  bv  Horne  5  and  was, 
in  all  probability,  a  kind  of  Reports,  intended  for  the 
ufe  of  fucceeding  ages.  6.  Regum  fortunee  varice,  lib.  i. 
The  various  Fortunes  of  Kings,  in  one  book.  7.  Dic¬ 
ta  Sapientwn ,  lib.  i.  The  layings  of  \T>  ile  Men,  in  one 
book.  8.  Parabolce  et  Sales ,  lib.  i.  Parables  and  plea- 
fant  Sayings,  in  one  book.  9.  Co/leciiones  C/iromcorum, 
Collection  of  Chronicles.  10.  Epi/lo/ce  ad  If  ulfsigutm 
Fpifcopum ,  lib.  i.  Epillles  to  Bifliop  AVulfsig,  in  one 
book.  11.  Manuale  Meditationum.  A  Manual  of  Me¬ 
ditations. — Befides  thofe  original  works,  he  tranflated 
many  authors  from  the  Latin,  &c.  into  the  Saxon  lan¬ 
guage,  viz.  1.  Bede’s  Hiftory  of  England.  2.  Paulinus 
Orolinus’s  Hiftory  of  the  Pagans.  3.  St  Gregory’s  Pal- 
toral,  &c.  The  lirft  of  thel’e,  with  his  prefaces  to  the 
others,  together  with  his  laws,  were  printed  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1664.  His  laws  are  likewil'e  inferted  in  Spel- 
man’s  Councils.  4.  Boethius  de  Conjolatione ,  lib.  v. 
Boetius’s  Confolations  of  Philofophy,  in  live  books. 


An  inveCtive  againll  Unjuft  Judges,  in  one 
5.  A  cl  a  Magiflratuum  fuorum ,  lib.  i.  ACts  of 
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The  life  of  this  great  king  was  lirft  written  by  Affe-  Alfre'T 
rius  Menevenfisj  and  firll  publillied  by  Archbilhop  Par-  11 
ker,  in  the  old  Saxon  character,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  ,  A1Sarva- 
of  Haffingham’s  hiftory,  printed  in  1674,  fol. 

ALGA,  in  j Botany,  the  trivial  name  of  the  lichen,  fu- 
and  feveral  other  plants  of  the  cryptogamia  clafs. 


cus 


ALG/E,  Flags  5  one  of  the  feven  families  or  na¬ 
tural  tribes  into  which  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is 
divided  by  Linnaeus,  in  his  Philofophia  Botanica.  They 
are  defined  to  be  plants,  whole  root,  leaf,  and  Item,  are 
all  one.  Under  this  delcription  are  comprehended  all 
the  fea-weeds,  and  1‘orne  other  aquatic  plants.  In  the 
l’exual  lyftem,  they  conftitute  the  3d  order  of  the  24th 
clafs,  Cryptogamia  ;  in  Tournefort,  the  lecond  genus  of 
the  fecond  feCtion,  Marince,  ant  Fluviatiles,  of  the  17th 
clafs,  Afpermce  vulgo  habitue  ;  and  the  57th  order  in 
Linnseus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  fthe 
difeoveries  made  in  this  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  uncertain,  and  impeded  5  and  the  attempts,  in 
particular,  to  arrange  flags  by  the  parts  of  the  fructi¬ 
fication,  have  not  been  attended  with  great  fuccefs. 
Dillenius  has  arranged  this  order  of  plants  from  their  ge¬ 
neral  habit  and  ltruCture  j  Michelius  from  the  parts  of 
fructification. 

ALGAGIOLA,  a  fmall  fea-port  town  in  the  ifland 
of  Corfica,  fortified  with  walls  and  baftions.  It  was 
almoft  deftroyed  by  the  malcontents  in  1 73 1 »  hut  has 
lince  been  repaired.  E.  Long.  9.  45.  N.  Lat.  42.  20. 

ALGAROTH,  in  Chemijfry ,  is  a  white  oxyde  of 
antimony,  which  is  obtained  by  walhing  the  butter  or 
oxymuriate  with  pure  water.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

ALGAROTTI,  Count,  a  celebrated  Italian,  was 
born  at  Padua ; 
by  curiofity,  as  well  as 

travelled  early  into  foreign  countries  5  and  was  very 
young  when  he  arrived  in  France  in  1 736.  Here  he 
compofed  his  “  Newtonian  Philoiophy  lor  the  Ladies  5” 
FonteneUe  had  done  his  Cartelian  Aftronomy  in 


but  the  year  is  not  mentioned.  Led 
well  as  a  defire  of  improvement,  he 


as 

the 


rids.’ 


He 

him 


Dr  Plot  tells  us,  King  Alfred  tranflated  it  at  Wood- 
ftock,  as  he  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library. 
5.  JEfopi  Fab  u  lee,  /Efop’s  Fables:  which  he  is  laid  to 
have  tranflated  from  the  Greek  both  into  Latin  and 
Saxon.  6.  Pfalteriutn Davidicum,  lib.i.  David’s  Pfalter, 
in  one  book.  This  was  the  lalt  work  the  king  attempt¬ 
ed,  death  furprifing  him  before  he  had  finifhed  it :  it 
was,  however,  completed  by  another  hand,  and  pub- 
liflied  at  London  in  1640,  in  quarto,  by  Sir  John  Spel- 
man.  Several  others  are  mentioned  by  Malmlbury  5 
and  the  old  hiftory  of  Ely  aflerts,  that  he  tranflated  the 
Old  and  New  Teftaments. 


work  entitled  “  The  Plurality  of  M  ori 
was  noticed  by  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who  gave 
marks  of  the  efteem  he  had  for  him.  He  died  at  Pifa 
the  23d  of  May,  17645  and  ordered  his  own  maufo- 
leum,  with  this  inlcription  to  be  fixed  upon  it:  “  the 
jacet  Algarottus ,  fed  non  omnis He  is  allowed  to 
have  been  a  very  great  connoifleur  in  painting,  lculp- 
ture,  and  architecture.  He  Contributed  much  to  the 
reformation  of  the  Italian  opera.  His  works,  which 
are  numerous,  and  upon  a  variety  ol  lubjeCls,  abound 
with  vivacity,  elegance,  and  wit :  a  collection  of  them 
has  lately  been  made,  and  printed  at  Leghorn  in  1765* 
in  4  vols.  8vo. 

ALGARVA,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
length  and  20  in  breadth  :  bounded 
louth  by  the  fea,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
and  on  the  north  by  Alentejo.  It  is 
veiy  fertile  in  figs,  almonds,  dates,  olives,  and  excellent 
wines  5  and,  befides,  has  a  very  abundant  and  lucrative 
filhery.  The  capital  town  is  Pharo.  It  contains  lour 
cities,  12  towns,  67  parilhes,  and,  it  is  faid,  above 
90,000  inhabitants. 


gal,  67  miles  in 
on  the  weft  and 
river  Guadiana, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Hiftory  A  -k^^BRA  *s  a  general  method  of  reafoning, 

■  Tl  concerning  the  relations  which  magnitudes  of 
every  kind  bear  to  each  other  in  refpeft  of  quantity.  It 
is  fometimes  called  univerfal  arithmetic  ;  its  firft  prin¬ 
ciples  and  operations  being  fimilar  to  thofe  of  common 
arithmetic.  The  fymbols  which  it  employs  to  denote 
magnitudes  are,  however,  more  general  and  more  ex- 
tenlive  in  their  application  than  thofe  employed  in  that 
fcience  ;  hence,  and  from  the  great  facility  with  which 
the  various  relations  of  magnitudes  to  one  another  may 
he  expreffed,  by  means  of  a  few  figns  or  characters, 
the  application  of  algebra  to  the  refolution  of  problems 
is  much  more  extenlive  than  that  of  common  arithme¬ 
tic. 

2.  There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  etymology  of 
the  name  algebra .  It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that 
the  word  is  Arabic,  and  that  from  the  Arabians  the 
name,  as  well  as  the  art  itfelf,  is  derived.  Lucas  de 
Burgo,  the  firft  European  author  whofe  treatife  on  al¬ 
gebra  was  printed,  calls  it  by  the  Arabic  name  A/ghe- 
bra  e  Almucabala,  which  is  explained  to  denote  the 
art  of  refitution  and  comparison,  or  oppofition  and  com- 
parifon,  or  refolution  and  equation,  all  which  agree  well 
enough  with  the  nature  of  this  art.  Befides  this  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  name  algebra,  feveral  others  have  been 
imagined;  that,  however,  which  we  have  juft  now 
given  feems  to  be  the  moft  probable  of  any  hitherto  af- 
figned. 

3.  The  origin  of  algebra,  as  well  as  that  of  moft 
Other  branches  of  mathematical  fcience,  is  involved  in 
oblcurity  ;  there  are  indeed  traces  of  it  to  he  found 
in  the  works  of  fome  of  the  earlieft  philofophers  and 
mathematicians,  the  fubjeCt  of  whole  writings  mull  ne- 
cefiarily  have  led  them  to  the  difeovery,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  the  application  of  this  fcience. 

4.  The  oldeft  treatife  of  algebra,  whicli  has  come 
down  to  the  prelent  times,  was  written  by  Diophantus 
of  Alexandria,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  350  af¬ 
ter  Chrift,  and  who  wrote  13  books  on  algebra  or 
arithmetic  in  the  Greek  language :  though  only  fix  of 
thefe  have  hitherto  been  printed,  and  one  book,  which 
is  imperfed,  on  multangular  numbers.  It  was  not, 
however,  from  this  author,  but  from  the  Moors  or  Ara¬ 
bians,  that  this,  as  well  as  moft  other  lciences  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  Europe  5  and  fomC  writers  are  of  opinion,  that 
they  again  received  it  from  the  Greeks,  while  others 
fuppofe  that  they  had  it  from  the  Perfians  ;  and  that 
thefe  laft  derived  algebra,  as  well  as  the  arithmetical 
method  of  computing  by  ten  characters  or  digits,  from 
the  Indians. 

5.  'l'lie  Arabians  themfclvcs  fay,  that  it  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Mahomet  ben  Mufa  or  Ion  of  Mofes,  who 
it  feems  flourifhed  about  the  8th  or  9th  century.  It 
feems  more  probable  that  Mahomet  was  not  the  inven¬ 
tor,  but  only  a  per  foil  well  (killed  in  the  art  ;  and  that 
the  Arabians  received  their  knowledge  of  it  from 
Diophantus,  or  other  Greek  writers,  as  they  did  that 


of  geometry  and  fome  other  fciences,  which  they  im-  Hiftory. 
proved  and  tranflated  into  their  own  language. 

6.  However  this  may  be,  it  feems  to  be  pretty  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  fcience  was  firft  brought  to  Europe  about 
the  beginning  of  the  1 5th  century,  by  Leonardus  Pi- 
fanus,  who  travelled  into  Arabia  and  other  eaftern 
countries  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  mathematical 
knowledge  •,  and,  in  a  fliort  time,  it  began  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  Italy,  where  it  was  called  PArte  Magiore, 

“  the  greater  art,”  to  diftinguifh  it  from  common  arith¬ 
metic,  which  was  called  PArte  Minore ,  “  the  lefler  art.” 

It  was  alfo  known  in  that  country  by  the  name  Rcgola 
de  la  Cofa,  or  “  rule  of  the  thing,”  where  by  Cofa,  or 
the  thing,  was  meant  the  firft  or  fimple  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity. 

7.  Between  the  years  1470  and  1487,  Lucas  Pa- 
ciolus,  or  Lucas  de  Burgo,  a  Cordelier,  or  Minorite 
friar,  publiflied  feveral  treatifes  on  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry  ;  and,  in  1494,  his  principal  work,  en¬ 
titled  Summa  de  Arif  h  met  ica  Proportioni  ct  Proportiona- 
lita  was  printed.  The  part  of  this  work  which  relates 
to  algebra,  and  which  he  calls  P  Arte  Magiore  ;  ditto  dal 
vulgo  la  Rcgola  de  la  Cofa  over  Alghebra  e  Almucabala, 
may  be  conlidered  as  exhibiting  a  pretty  accurate  ftate 
of  the  fcience,  as  it  wras  then  known  in  Europe  ;  and 
probably  it  was  much  the  fame  in  Africa  and  Alia, 
from  whence  the  Europeans  derived  the  knowledge 
of  it.  It  appears  from  this  work,  that  their  knowledge 
extended  no  farther  than  quadratic  equations,  of  which 
they  ufed  only  the  pofitive  roots  ;  that  they  ufed  onl\ 
one  unknown  quantity  •,  that  they  ufed  no  marks  nor 
figns  for  either  quantities  or  operations,  excepting  a 
few  abbreviations  of  the  w'ords  or  names  themfelves  ; 
and  that  the  art  was  only  employed  in  the  refolution 
of  certain  numeral  problems.  So  that  either  the  Afri¬ 
cans  had  not  carried  algebra  beyond  quadratic  equa¬ 
tions  ;  or  elfe  (what  indeed  is  not  improbable)  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  had  not  learned  the  whole  of  the  art,  as  it  was 
then  known  to  the  former. 

8.  After  the  publication  of  the  books  of  Lucas  de 
Burgo,  algebra  became  more  generally  known  and 
improved,  efpecially  in  Italy;  for  about  the  year  1505, 

Scipio  Ferreus,  who  was  then  profeflor  of  mathematics 
at  Bononia,  found  out  a  rule  for  refolving  one  cafe  of 
a  compound  cubic  equation  ;  but,  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  cuftom  of  the  times  with  refpeift  to  fuch  mat¬ 
ters,  he  kept  the  rule  a  profound  fecret  from  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  fame  thing  was  afterwards  difeovered 
in  1535  by  Nicolas  Tartalea,  who  then  refided  in  Ve¬ 
nice,  and  who  had  five  years  before  found  the  refolution 
of  two  other  cafes  of  cubic  equations. 

9.  The  next  work  upon  algebra  which  was  printed 
after  the  books  of  Lucas  de  Burgo,  was  w  ritten  by 
Hieronymus  Cardan,  of  Bononia,  a  very  learned  man, 
who  publiflied  in  1539  his  arithmetical  writings,  in 
nine  books,  at  Milan,  where  lie  prailifed  phyfic,  and 
read  public  lectures  on  mathematics.  The  fame  au¬ 
thor  in  I  545  publiflied  a  tenth  book,  containing  the 
whole  doclrine  of  cubic  equations,  which  had  been  in 
part  communicated  to  him  under  an  oath  of  fccrccy 
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Hiftory.  by  Tartalea,  but  which,  notwithilanding  this  circam- 

- - v— — '  ftance,  Cardan  thought  proper  to  publifli,  alleging  (not 

altogether  without  reafon)  that  he  had  made  io  many 
additions  to  Tartalea’s  dilcovery  as  to  render  it  in  a 
manner  his  own.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  even  to 
the  prefent  times,  the  common  rule  for  refolving  cubic 
equations  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Cardan’s 
rule,  although  it  would  certainly  be  more  juft  to  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  its  firft  inventor,  Tartalea. 

10.  Equations  of  the  fourth  order  appear  to  have 
been  firft  relolved  by  Lewis  Ferrari,  a  difciple  of  Car¬ 
dan’s  }  and  different  methods  of  refolution  were  after¬ 
wards  given  by  Defcartes  and  others.  This  indeed 
is  the  greateft  length  that  mathematicians  have  been 
able  to  carry  the  refolution  of  equations  ;  for,  with 
relpect  to  thofe  of  the  fifth,  and  all  higher  degrees,  all 
attempts  to  refolve  them,  except  in  particular  caies, 
have  hitherto  been  found  impracticable. 

11.  After  this  period,  writers  on  algebra  became 
more  numerous  ;  and  many  improvements  were  gra¬ 
dually  made,  both  in  the  notation  and  in  the  theory  of 
the  fcience.  Among  other  writers  who  cultivated  it 
with  fuccefs  may  be  reckoned  Bombeili,  another  Ita¬ 
lian  mathematician  •,  Stifelius  and  Scheubelius,  both  of 
Germany ;  Robert  Recorde,  aD  Englifti  mathematician  j 
and  many  others. 

1 2.  Among  the  mathematicians  to  whom  algebra  is 
particularly  indebted,  it  is  proper  to  mention  Francis 
Vieta,  a  native  of  France,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
1600.  Among  various  improvements  in  all  parts  of 
the  fcience,  he  firft  introduced  the  general  nfe  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  denote  indefinite  given  quan¬ 
tities,  which,  before  his  time,  had  only  been  done  iu 
tome  particular  cafes.  The  Englifti  mathematician, 
H  arriot,  deferves  alfo  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 
His  algebra,  which  was  publiftied  after  his  death,  iu 
1631,  ihews  that  he  cultivated  that  fcience  with  great 
fuccefs.  For,  befides  improving  the  notation,  fo  as  to 
render  it  nearly  the  fame  as  it  is  at  prefent,  he  firft  ex¬ 
plained  clearly  a  moft  important  propolition  in  the 

«  theory  of  equations,  namely,  that  an  equation  of  any 

degree  may  he  confidered  as  produced  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  multiplication  of  as  many  fimple  equations  as  there 
are  units  in  the  exponent  of  the  higheft  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity  in  that  equation  :  Hence  he  fliewed 
the  relation  which  fubfifts  between  the  coefficients  of 
the  terms  of  an  equation  and  its  roots. 

13.  Without  mentioning  all  the  writers  on  algebra 
who  flourifhed  about  this  time,  and  who  feverally  con¬ 
tributed  more  or  lefs  to  its  improvement,  we  proceed 
to  obferve,  that  nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the 
advancement  of  every  branch  of  mathematical  know'- 
ledge  than  the  happy  application  which  the  celebrated 
philofopher  Defcartes  made  of  algebra  to  the  fcience 
of  geometry,  for  his  geometry,  firft  publiftied  in  1637, 
may  be  confidered  rather  as  the  application  of  algebra 
to  geometry  than  as  either  algebra  or  geometry  taken 
hy  itfelf  as  a  fcience.  Befides  this  happy  union  ef¬ 
fected  between  the  two  fciences,  Defcartes  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  both ;  and  indeed  he 
may  be  confidered  as  having  paved  the  way  for  all  the 
difeoveries  w'hich  have  fince  been  made  in  mathema¬ 
tics. 

14.  After  the  publication  of  Defcartes’s  Geometry, 
the  fcience  of  algebra  may  be  confidered  as  having  at- 
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tained  fome  degree  of  perfection.  It  has,  however,  Notation 
received  many  improvements  from  later  writers,  who,  v— — y-“ 
purfning  the  paths  ftruck  out  by  Harriot  and  Defcar¬ 
tes,  having  produced  many  new  and  beautiful  theories, 

Joth  in  algebra  and  geometry.  The  writers  upon  al¬ 
gebra  from  this  time  become  too  numerous,  and  the 
refpective  improvements  made  by  each  too  minute,  to 
be  particularly  noticed  in  this  introduction.  It  is, 
however,  neceffary  to  mention  another  mathematician, 
to  whom  algebra  lies  under  conliderable  obligations, 
namely,  M.  Fermat,  who  may  be  confidered  as  the  ri¬ 
val  of  Defcartes  ;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  in  poffef- 
fion  of  the  method  of  applying  algebra  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  goemetry  before  the  publication  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  work  of  the  latter  philofopher.  Befides,  Fer¬ 
mat  appears  to  have  been  deeply  verfed  in  the  theory 
of  indeterminate  problems  ;  and  he  republifiied  the  old- 
eft  and  moll  efteemed  treatife  upon  that  fubjecl  which 
is  known,  namely,  Diophantus’s  Arithmetic,  to  which 
he  added  many  valuable  notes  of  his  own. 

15.  Having  now  given  a  brief  account  of  the  origin 
of  algebra,  and  of  the  writers  who  contributed  the  moll 
to  bring  it  to  the  ftate  of  perfection  it  had  attained 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  centuty,  which  indeed 
was  conliderable,  we  lhall  conclude  this  introduction, 
bv  obferving,  that  although  its  progrefs  has  lince  been 
very  gradual,  it  has  been  upon  the  whole  conGderabiy 
improved ;  particularly  by  the  labours  of  thefe  foreign 
mathematicians,  Schooten,  Hudde,  Yan-Heuraet,  De 
Witte,  Slufius,  Huygens,  &c.  As  to  the  algebraical 
writers  of  our  own  country,  thofe  whofe  labours  have 
been  moft  confpicuous  were  W  allis,  and  more  efpcciallv 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to  whom,  among  other  things,  we 
owe  the  invention  of  the  binomial  theorem  :  alfo  Pell, 

Barrow,  Kerfey,  Halley,  Raphfon,  and  many  others. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  fcience  itfelf. 

Notation  and  Explanation  of  the  Signs. 

1 6.  In  arithmetic  there  are  ten  characters,  which 
being  variously  combined,  according  to  certain  rules, 
ferve  to  denote  all  magnitudes  whatever.  But  this  me¬ 
thod  of  exprefling  quantities,  although  of  the  greateft 
utility  in  every  branch  of  the  mathematics  (for  we 
mull  always  have  recourfe  to  it  in  the  different  appli¬ 
cations  of  that  fcience  to  practical  purpofes),  isyet  found 
to  be  inadequate,  taken  by  itfelf,  to  the  more  difficult 
cafes  of  mathematical  inveftigation  }  and  it  is  therefore 
neceffary,  in  many  inquiries  concerning  the  relations  ol 
magnitude,  to  have  recourfe  to  that  more  general  mode 
of  notation,  and  more  extenfive  fvftem  of  operations,, 
which  conftit’ite  the  fcience  of  algebra. 

17.  In  algebra  quantities  of  every  kind  may  be  de¬ 
noted  by  any  characters  whatever,  hut  thofe  commonly 
ufed  are  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  :  And  as  in  every 
mathematical  problem,  there  are  certain  magnitudes 
given,  in  order  to  determine  other  magnitudes,  which 
are  unknown,  the  firft  letters  cf  the  alphabet  a,  b,c,  &c. 
are  ufed  to  denote  known  quantities,  wrhile  thofe  to  he 
found  are  reprefented  by  v,  x,  ij,  See.  the  laft  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

18.  The  fign  -ft  (phis)  denotes  that  the  quantity  be¬ 
fore  which  it  is  placed  is  to  lie  added  to  fome  other 
quantity.  Thus  a  -ft/;  denotes  the  lum  of  a  and  b  ;  3 -ft? 
denotes  the  fum  of  3  and  5,  or  8. 

J$.  The  fign  — -  {minus')  fignifies  that  the  quantity 

before 
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Notation,  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  fubtradted.  Titus 
— ~v—'  ■ 1  a — b  denotes  the  excels  of  a  above  b  ;  6 — 2  is  the  ex- 
cefs  of  6  above  2,  or  4. 

20.  Quantities  which  have  the  fign  -)-  prefixed  to 
them  are  called  pof tive  or  affirmative ;  and  fuch  as  have 
the  fign  —  are  called  negative. 

When  quantities  are  coniidered  abftraftedly,  the  terms 
pof  tive  and  negative  can  only  mean  that  fuch  quantities 
are  to  be  added  or  fubtra&ed  ;  for  as  it  is  importable  to 
conceive  a  number  lefs  than  o,  it  follows,  that  a  nega¬ 
tive  quantity  bv  itfelf  is  unintelligible.  But,  in  confi- 
dering  the  affections  of  magnitude,  it  appears,  that  in 
many  cafes,  a  certain  oppofition  may  exift  in  the  nature 
of  quantities.  Thus,  a  perfon’s  property  may  be  conii¬ 
dered  as  a  pofitive  quantity,  and  his  debts  as  a  negative 
quantity.  Again,  any  portion  of  a  line  drawn  to  the 
right  hand  may  be  confidered  as  pofitive,  while  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lame  line,  continued  in  the  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion,  may  be  taken  as  negative. 

When  no  fign  is  prefixed  to  a  quantity,  -f-  is  always 
underftood,  or  the  quantity  is  to  be  confidered  as  pofi¬ 
tive. 

21.  Quantities  which  have  the  fame  fign,  either  + 
or  — ,  are  faid  to  have  like  figns.  Thus,  +«  and  -\-b 
have  like  figns,  but  -a  and  — c  have  unlike  figns. 

22.  A  quantity  which  con  fills  of  one  term ,  is  laid  to 
be  Jimp/e;  but  if  it  confift  of  feveral  terms,  connefted 
by  the  figns  -f-  or  — ,  it  is  then  laid  to  be  compound. 
Thus  +«  and  — c  are  limple  quantities;  and  b-\-c, 
alfo  a-\-b — (J,  are  compound  quantities. 

23.  To  denote  the  product  arifing  from  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  quantities  ;  if  they  be  limple,  they  are 
either  joined  together,  as  if  intended  to  form  a  word, 
or  elle  the  quantities  are  connected  together,  with  the 
fign  X  interpofed  between  every  two  of  them.  Thus 
ab,  or  a  X  b,  denotes  the  product  of  a  and  b  ;  alfo 
abc,  or  a  x  b  X  c,  denotes  the  product  of  a,  b,  and  c  ; 
the  latter  method  is  ufed  when  the  quantities  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  are  numbers.  If  fome  of  the  quantities  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  be  compound,  each  of  them  has  a  line  drawn 
over  it  called  a  vinculum,  and  the  fign  X  is  interpofed 
between  as  before.  Thus  a  y.  c d  y,  e — ^  denotes  that 
a  is  to  be  confidered  as  one  quantity,  the  lum  of  c  and 
i/asa  fecond,  and  the  difference  between  e  and  f  as  a 
third  ;  and  that  thefe  three  quantities  are  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  into  one  another.  Inltead  of  placing  a  line  over 
fuch  compound  quantities  as  enter  a  prodwft,  it  is  now 
common  among  mathematical  writers  to  cnclole  each 
of  them  between  two  parenthefes,  lo  that  the  lall  pro¬ 
duct  may  be  otherwife  expreffed  thus,  o(r-J-r/)(e — -J  ), 
or  thus,  a  X  (c+d)  X  ( <’—/)• 

24.  A  number  prefixed  to  a  letter  is  called  a  nume¬ 
ral  coefficient ,  and  denotes  how  often  that  quantity  is  to 
be  taken.  Thus,  3 a  fignifies  that  a  is  to  be  taken 
three  times.  W  hen  no  number  is  prefixed,  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  is  underftood  to  be  unity. 

23.  The  quotient  ariiing  from  the  divifion  of  one 
quantity  by  another  is  expreffed  by  placing  the  dividend 

12 

above  a  line,  and  the  divifor  below  it.  Thus  dc- 

3 

notes  the  quotient  arifing  from  the  divifion  of  12  by  3, 
or  4;  -  denotes  the  quotient  arifing  from  the  divifion 
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of  b  by  a.  This  expreffion  of  a  quotient  is  alfo  called  Addition- 
a  fraction.  ' 

26.  The  equality  of  two  quantities  is  expreffed  by 
putting  the  fign  =r  between  them.  Thus  a-\-b~c — d 
denotes  that  the  fum  of  a  and  b  is  equal  to  the  excefs  of 
c  above  d. 

27.  Simple  quantities,  or  the  terms  of  compound 
quantities,  are  faid  to  be  like ,  which  confift  of  the  fame 
letter  or  letters.  Thus  -\-ab  and  — $ab  are  like  quan¬ 
tities  ;  but  -\-ab  and  -\-abb  are  unlike. 

There  are  fome  other  characters  which  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  when  we  have  occafion  to  ufe  them  ;  and  in 
what  follows  we  ftiall  fuppofe  that  the  operations  of 
common  arithmetic  are  fufficicntly  underftood  ;  for  al¬ 
gebra,  being  an  extenfion  of  that  fcience,  ought  not  to 
be  embarrafi’ed  by  the  demonftration  of  its  elementary 
rules. 


Sect.  I.  Fundamental  Operations. 

28.  The  primary  operations  in  algebra  are  the  fame 
as  in  common  arithmetic,  namely,  addition,  fubtrac- 
tion,  multiplication,  and  divifion  ;  and  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  of  thefe  four,  all  the  others  are  de¬ 
rived. 

Problem  I.  To  Add  Quantities. 

29.  In  addition  there  may  be  three  cafes:  the  quan¬ 
tities  to  be  added  may  be  like,  and  have  like  figns  :  or, 
they  may  be  like,  and  have  unlike  figns  ;  or,  laftly, 
they  may  be  unlike. 

Cafe  I.  To  add  quantities  which  are  like,  and  have 
like  figns. 

Fide.  Add  together  the  coefficients  of  the  quantities, 
prefix  the  common  fign  to  the  fum,  and  annex  the 
letter,  or  letters,  common  to  each  term. 

Examples. 


Add  together 


{ 


+  7° 
+  3« 
+  « 
-(-  2  a 


Add  together 


Sum,  +13^  Sum,  — 20  ax 

Cafe  2.  To  add  quantities  which  are  like,  but  have  un¬ 
like  figns. 

Fide.  Add  the  pofitive  coefficients  into  one  fum,  and 
the  negative  ones  into  another;  then  lubtracl  the 
leaft  of  thefe  funis  from  the  greateft,  prefix  the  fign 
of  the  greateft  to  the  remainder,  and  annex  the  com¬ 
mon  letter,  or  letters,  as  before. 


Examples. 


r+ 


Add  together  ■* 


L  + 


2  ax- 
ax 

3ax 

qax 


Add  together 


C  +  6ab+  7 
—  4  ab+  9 

+  ab—  5 

.+  Tab — 13 


Sum  of  the  pof.  4-iio.y  Sum  of  the  pof.  -J-i4«£-f-i6 
Sum  of  tlie  neg1.  —  4/7*  Sum  of  the  neg.  —  4 ab — iS 


Sum  required,  4-  70*  bum  required,  voab —  2 

au-f- 


Multiplica¬ 

tion. 


aa-\-2BX~=  xx 
• — 2aa-\~2ax —  4XX 
6aa — ixx 
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—/\aab 

—lab 

-j-  aab 

+  3  aab 

—3cz 

-j-6abcz 

Sum,  $aa  o  6xx  Sum,  o 

4 

Cafe  3.  To  add  unlike  quantities. 

Rule.  Put  down  the  quantities,  one  after  another,  in 
any  order,  with  their  figns  and  coefficients  prefixed. 

Examples. 


Cafe  II.  To  multiply  compound  quantities. 

Rule.  Multiply  every  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  all 
the  terms  of  the  multiplier,  one  after  another,  by 
the  preceding  rule,  and  collect  their  products  into 
one  fum,  which  will  be  the  product  required. 


Sum,  2a  -\-3b — 4  c 


ax-\-  lay 
bb — 3^2; 


Sum,  ax^-2ay-\-bb — 3bz 


Prob.  II.  To  Subtract  Quantities. 


30.  General  Rule.  Change  the  figns  of  the  quantities 
to  be  fubtradted,  or  fuppofe  them  changed,  and  then 
add  them  to  the  other  quantities,  agreeably  to  the 
rules  of  addition. 


Examples. 

Multiply  4 a — 2 b-\-c 

By  sa  x~2!/ 


Produdt  12  aa — 6ab-{-3ac  2XX-{-xy 

—\*y—vjy 


2xx — 3*y — 2  yy 

aa — ab-\-bb  a — b-\-c 

a-\-b  a-\-b — c 


Examples. 


From  5  a — 12  b 
Subtraft  2 a —  $b 

Bemainder  3 a —  7 b 
ixu — 2+  Sx —  y 

3*y— 8—  Sx—yy 


From  6x —  8y  +  3 
Subtract  2x-\-  9 y — 2 


Remainder  4* — I7y-fi5 

aa — ax — yy 
bb — by  -j-  zz 


2xy+6-\-\6x-\-2y  aa—ax — yy — bb-\-by — zz 

31.  The  reafon  of  the  rule  for  fubtraclion  may  be 
explained  thus.  Let  it  be  required  to  fubtraft  2 p — 37 
from  If  we  fub trait  2 p  from  m-\-n  there  will 

remain  m-\-n — 2 p  ;  but  if  we  are  to  fubtract  2 p — 37, 
which  is  lefs  than  2 p  ;  it  is  evident  that  the  remainder 
will  be  greater  by  a  quantity  equal  to  37  ;  that  is,  the 
remainder  will  be  m-\-n — 2/>-|~37  ;  hence  the  reafon  of 
the  rule  is  evident. 


Prob.  III.  To  Multiply  Quantities. 

32.  General  Rule  for  the  Signs.  If  the  quantities  to 
be  multiplied  have  like  figns,  the  fign  of  the  produit 
is  but  if  they  have  unlike  figns,  the  fign  of  the 
product  is  — . 

33.  The  examples  of  multiplication  may  be  refer¬ 
red  to  two  cafes  •,  the  firft  is  when  both  the  quantities 
are  fimple  j  and  the  l’econd  when  one  or  both  of  them 
are  compound. 

Cafe  I.  To  multiply  fimple  quantities. 

Rule.  Find  the  fign  of  the  product  by  the  general  rule, 
and  annex  to  it  the  product  of  the  numeral  coeffi¬ 
cients  j  then  fet  down  all  the  letters,  one  after  ano¬ 
ther,  as  in  one  word. 

Examples. 

Multiply  -j-a  +5^  — 3ax 

By  -j-c  — 4  a  +7"^ 


aaa — aab-\-abb  aa — ab-\-ac 

-j -aab — abb-^-bbb  -j -ab  — bb-\-bc 

- - - -  — ac  -j -be — cc 

aaa  *  *  bbb - - 

aa  *  *  — bb  -f-  2 be — cc. 

34.  The  reafon  of  the  rules  for  the  multiplication  of 
quantities  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner  : 
Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  a — b  by  c — d  ;  becaufe 
multiplication  is  a  repeated  addition  of  the  multipli¬ 
cand  as  often  as  the  multiplier  contains  unity,  there¬ 
fore,  a — b  is  to  be  taken  as  often  as  there  are  units  in 
c — d,  and  the  fum  will  be  the  product  required.  Now 
if  a — b  be  taken  as  often  as  there  are  units  in  c,  the 
refult  will  evidently  exceed  the  product  required,  and 
that  by  a  quantity  equal  to  a — b ,  taken  as  often  as 
there  are  units  in'</.  But,  from  the  nature  of  addition 
a — b  taken  as  often  as  there  are  units  in  c,  is  ca — cb, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon,  a — b  taken  as  often  as  there 
are  units  in  d  is  da — db  ;  therefore,  to  obtain  the  pro¬ 
duct  required,  we  mud  fubtract  da — db  from  ca — cb  : 
but  from  what  has  been  fhewn  in  fubtraclion,  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  ca — cb — da-\-db  ;  therefore  the  pro¬ 
duct  arifing  from  the  multiplication  of  a — b  by  c — d  is 
ca — cb — da  -f-  db  ;  hence  the  reafon  of  the  general  rule 
for  the  figns,  as  well  as  the  other  rules,  is  manifeft. 

35.  When  feveral  quantities  are  multiplied  together 
fo  as  to  conllitute  a  produdt,  each  of  them  is  called  a 
fuflor  of  that  product ;  thus  a,  b,  and  c  are  factors  of 
the  product  a  be  ;  alfo  a- {-a:,  and  b — x,  are  factors  of  the 
product  (tf-J-a:)  ( b — x). 

36.  The  products  arifing  from  the  continual  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  fame  quantity  are  called  powers  of  that 
quantity,  which  is  called  the  root.  Thus  aa,  aaa, 
auaa,  &c.  are  powers  of  the  root  a.  Thefe  powers 
are  commonly  exprefled,  by  placing  above  the  root, 
towards  the  right  hand,  a  figure,  denoting  how  often 
the  root  is  repeated.  This  figure  ferves  to  denomi¬ 
nate  the  power,  and  is  called  its  index  or  exponent. 
Thus,  the  quantity  a  being  confidered  as  the  root,  or 
as  the  firft  power  of  a,  we  have  aa  or  a 1  for  its  fecond 

power, 


Product  -j-flf 


— 20  ab 


— 21 aabx 
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THvilion.  power,  aaa  or  u3  for  its  third  power,  aaaa  or  a4  for  its 
'  fourth  power,  and  fo  on. 

37.  The  fecond  and  third  powers  of  a  quantity  are 
generally  called  its  fquare  and  cube;  and  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  Gxth  powers  are  fometimes  refpectively  called 
its  biquadrate ,  ftrfolid ,  and  cubocube. 

38.  By  confidering  the  notation  of  powers,  and  the 
rules  for  multiplication,  it  appears  that  powers  of  the 
fame  root  are  multiplied  by  adding  their  exponents. 
Thus  flx«3  =  fl4,  alfo  a;3  X-v+=x7  ;  and  in  general  ani 
X«”=«"I+". 

PrtOB.  I\  .  To  Divide  Quantities. 

39.  General  Rule  for  the  Signs. — If  the  figns  of  the 
divilor  and  dividend  be  like,  the  iign  of  the  quotient 
is  -j-  5  but  if  they  be  unlike,  the  fign  of  the  quotient 
is  — . 

This  rule  is  eafily  derived  from  the  general  rule  for 
the  figns  in  multiplication,  bv  confidering  that  the 
quotient  muft  he  fuch  a  quantity  as  when  multiplied 
by  the  divifor  fhall  produce  the  dividend,  with  its  pro¬ 
per  fign. 

40.  The  quotient  arifing  from  the  divifion  of  one 
quantity  by  another  may  be  expreffed  by  placing  the  di¬ 
vidend  above  a  line  and  the  divifor  below  it,  (§  25.) 
but  it  may  alfo  be  often  expreffed  in  a  more  Ample  man¬ 
ner  by  the  following  rules : 

Cafe  1.  When  the  divifor  is  fimple,  and  a  fadlor  of  every 
term  of  the  dividend. 

Rule.  Divide  the  coefficient  of  each  term  of  the  dividend 

by  the  coefficient  of  the  divifor,  and  expunge  out  of 

each  term  the  letter  or  letters  in  the  divifor :  the  re- 

fult  is  the  quotient. 

Ex.  1.  Divide  12 abc  by  $ac. 

From  the  method  of  notation,  the  quotient  may  be 
1 2abc 

expreffed  thus,  — ^ ;  but  the  fame  quotient,  by  the 
rule  juft  given,  is  more  fimply  expreffed  thus,  4 b. 

Ex.  2.  Divide  1 6a' xy — 280**2; 1  -f~4a**3  by  40**. 

The  quotient  is  4 ay — 72s2  -}-*1. 

If  the  divifor  and  dividend  be  powers  of  the  fame 
quantity,  the  divifion  will  evidentlv  be  performed  by 
fubtra cling  the  exponent  of  the  divifor  from  that  of  the 
dividend.  Thus  a>,  divided  by  a3,  has  fora  quotient 
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thofe  of  the  divifor  according  to  the  powers  of  the  DiTifion. 
fame  letter.  — v— 

2.  The  firft  term  of  the  dividend  is  to  be  divided  by 
the  firft  term  of  the  divifor,  obferving  the  general 
rule  for  the  figns  ;  and  this  quotient  being  fet  down  _ 
for  a  part  of  the  quotient  wanted,  is  to  be  multiplied 
by  the  whole  divifor,  and  the  product  l'ubtracled  from 
the  dividend.  If  nothing  remain,  the  divifion  is  fi- 
niflied  ;  but  if  there  be  a  remainder,  it  is  to  be  taken 
for  a  new  dividend. 

3.  The  firft  term  of  the  new  dividend  is  next  to  be  di¬ 
vided  by  the  firft  term  of  the  dividend,  as  before,  and 
the  quotient  joined  to  the  part  already  found,  with 
its  proper  fign.  The  whole  divifor  is  alfo  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  this  part  of  the  quotient,  and  the  product 
fubtracted  from  the  new  dividend  5  and  thus  the  ope¬ 
ration  is  to  be  carried  on  till  there  be  no  remain¬ 
der,  or  till  it  appear  that  there  will  always  be  a  re¬ 
mainder. 

To  illuftrate  this  rule,  let  it  be  required  to  divide- 
8fl*-f-2a£ — 15 b2  by  2a-\-^b,  the  operation  will  Hand 
thus : 

2a-\-^b)?>a-  -f-2  ab — 56- 
8« 1  -|- 1 2 ab 


— loab — 1 5b2 
— 10 ab — 1 561 


Here  the  terms  of  the  divifor  and  dividend  are  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  powers  of  the  quantity  a.  W  < 
now  divide  8 a2,  the  firft  term  of  the  dividend,  by  2 a 
the  firft  term  of  the  divifor  ;  and  thus  get  4a  for  the 
firft  term  of  the  quotient.  We  next  multiply  the  di¬ 
vifor  by  4a,  and  fubtradl  the  product  %a2  -{-I2ab  from 
the  dividend  ;  we  thus  get  — 10 ab — 1 5b1  for  anew  di¬ 
vidend. 

By  proceeding  in  all  refpe£ls  as  before,  we  find  — 56 
for  the  fecond  term  of  the  quotient,  and  no  remainder  ; 
the  operation  is  therefore  finilhed,  and  the  whole  quo¬ 
tient  is  40 — 56. 

The  following  examples  will  alfo  ferve  to  illuftrate 
the  manner  of  applying  the  rule. 

Ex.  1. 

3a — 6)30 3  —  1 20  *— -a 2  b  -j-  loab — 2b 1  (cr — 40+ 

3a1  — a2b 


Cafe  2.  When  the  divifor  is  fimple,  but  not  a  factor  of 
the  dividend. 


Rule.  The  quotient  is  expreffed  by  a  fraction,  of  which 
the  numerator  is  the  dividend,  and  the  denominator 
the  divifor. 


Thus  the  quotient  of  30b2,  divided  by  2/nbc,  is  the 

3ab * 


fraction 


2 mbc 


It  will  fometimes  happen,  that  the  quotient  found 
thus  may  be  reduced  to  a  more  fimple  form,  as  (hall  be 
explained  when  we  come  to  treat  of  fractions. 


Cafe  3.  When  the  divifor  is  compound. 

Rule  1.  The  terms  of  this  dividend  are  to  be  arranged 
according  to  the  powers  of  fome  one  of  its  letters,  and 

3 


— 12  a1  -{-10  ab 
— 12a2  -j-  {ab 


-\-6  ab — 2  i* 
-\-6ab — 2  b2 


Ex.  2. 

aJrb')a2-\-bi{a%—ab-\-b* 

u}^-d*b 


— a2  b — a  A* 


s 


•{■ab*  -J-i3 
-} -al?-{-b% 


Ex.  J. 


6b8 

Fractions. 
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Ex.  3, 

ai—b')a6—b6(a'-{.b' 
a  6 — n 3  b 5 


I— at)  1 

I- 


+a'b'—bs 

+aib'—b6 

Ex.  4. 

(1 &£• 


"|"A( 

+x~  xl 

+** 

-j-X* - X5 

-\-X  3  . 

41.  Sometimes,  as  in  this  laft  example,  the  quotient 
will  never  terminate  :  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  may  either  he 
■confidered  as  an  infinite  levies,  the  law  according  to 
which  the  terms  are  formed  being  in  general  lufficient- 
ly  obvious  j  or  the  quotient  may  be  completed  as  in 
arithmetical  divifion,  by  annexing  to  it  a  Iradtion,  the 
numerator  of  which  is  the  remainder,  and  denominator 
the  divifor.  Thus  the  quotient  in  laft  example  may 

.v3 

ftand  thus  I  4-#-4-*l-l - . 

1 — x 

42.  The  reafon  of  the  rule  for  -divifion  is  fufficiently 
manifeft.  For,  in  the  courfe  of  the  operation,  all  the 
terms  of  the  quotient  obtained  by  it  are  multiplied  by 
all  the  terms  of  the  divifor,  and  the  products  fuccellively^ 
fubtracted  from  the  dividend,  till  nothing  remain  ;  that 
therefore  muft  evidently  be  the  true  quotient. 

Sect.  II.  Of  FraElions. 

43.  In  the  operation  of  divifion,  the  divifor  may  he 
fometimes  lefs  than  the  dividend,  or  may  not  be  contain¬ 
ed  in  it  an  exadt  number  of  times  ;  in  either  cafe  the 
quotient  is  expreffed  by  means  of  a  fraction.  There  can 
be  no  difficulty,  however,  in  eftimating  the  magnitude 
of  fuch  a  quotient ;  if,  for  example,  it  were  the  frac¬ 
tion  4,  we  may  confider  it  as  denoting  either  that  fome 
unit  is  divided  into  7  equal  parts,  and  that  5  of  thefe  are 
taken,  or  that  5  times  the  fame  unit  is  divided  into 
feven  equal  parts,  and  one  of  them  taken. 

44.  In  any  fraction  the  upper  number,  or  the  divi¬ 
dend,  is  called  the  numerator ,  and  the  lower  number  or 
the  divifor  is  called  the  denominator.  Thus  in  the  frac- 

.  Cl 

tion  a  is  the  numerator,  and  b  the  denominator. 

45.  If  the  numerator  be  lefs  than  the  denominator, 
fuch  a  fraction  is  called  a  proper  fradtion  ■,  but  if  the 
numerator  be  either  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  de¬ 
nominator,  it  is  called  an  improper  fraction  ;  and  if  a 
quantity  be  made  up  of  an  integer  and  a  fraction,  it  is 

called  a  mixed  quantity.  Thus  ■  is  a  proper  frac- 

a  .  a- Lx  . 

non  ;  -,  alio  — - — ,  are  both  improper  fractions  j  and 
,  x  . 

b  H —  is  a  mixed  quantity. 


bra. 

46.  The  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is  another  fraction, 
having  its  numerator  and  denominator  refpedtively  equal 
to  the  denominator  and  numerator  of  the  former. 

Thus  -  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  fraction  -. 
a  b 

47.  The  following  propofition  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  operations  relating  to  fractions. 

If  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  be 
either  both  multiplied,  or  both  divided,  by  the  fame 
quautitv,  the  value  cf  that  fraction  is  the  fame  as  be¬ 
fore. 

For  let  any  fraction  —~cy  then  fcecaufe  c  is  the  quo- 

tient  arifing  from  the  divifion  of  b  by  a,  it  follows  that 
b—ac;  and  multiplying  both  by  any  quantity  n,  we 
have  7ib—nac  :  let  thefe  equals  be  both  divided  bv  the 
fame  quantity  no,  and  the  quotients  will  be  equal,  that 

is  —  =c  =  —  ;  hence  the  truth  of  the  propofition  is  nui- 
71  a  a 

nifeft. 

48.  From  this  propofition,  it  is  obvious  that  a  frac¬ 
tion  may  be  very  differently  expreffed,  without  chan¬ 
ging  its  value,  and  that  any  integer  may  be  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  fraction,  by  placing  the  product  arifing 
from  its  multiplication  by  any  affumed  quantity  as  the 
numerator,  and  the  affumed  quantity  as  the  denomina¬ 
tor  of  the  fraction.  It  all'o  appears  that  a  fraction  very 
complex  in  its  form  may  often  be  reduced  to  another 
■of  the  fame  value,  but  more  fimple,  by  finding  a  quan¬ 
tity  which  will  divide  both  the  numerator  and  denomi¬ 
nator,  without  leaving  a  remainder.  Such  a  common 
meafure,  or  -common  divifor,  may  be  either  fimple  or 
compound-,  if  it  he  fimple,  it  is  readily  found  by  inlpec- 
tion,  but  if  it  be  compound,  it  may  be  found  as  in  the 
following  problem. 

49.  ProB.  I.  To  find  the  grcattfl  common  Meafure 
of  two  Quantities. 

Rule  I.  Range  the  quantities  according  to  the  power 
of  fome  one  of  the  letters,  as  taught  in  divifion,  leav¬ 
ing  out  the  fimple  divifors  of  each  quantity. 

2.  Divide  that  quantity  which  is  of  inoft  dimenfions  by 
the  other  one,  and  if  there  he  a  remainder,  divide  it 
by  its  graatefl  fimple  divifor ;  and  then  divide  the 
laft  compound  divifor  by  the  refuiting  quantity,  and 
if  any  thing  yet  remain,  divide  it  alfo  by  its  greatelf 
fimple  divifor,  and  the  laft  compound  divifor  by  the 
refuiting  quantity  -,  proceed  in  this  way  till  nothing 
remain,  and  the  laft  divifor  flin.ll  be  the  common  mea- 
fure  required. 

Note.  It  will  fometimes  be  neceffary  to  multiply  the  di¬ 
vidends  by  fimple  quantities  in  order  to  make  the  di- 
vilions  fuccecd. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  greateft  common  meafure  of 
the  quantities  a*x — x3  and  a3 — 2n’x-|-fl^*.  The  fimple 
divifor  x  being  taken  out  of  the  former  of  thefe  quan¬ 
tities,  and  a  out  of  the  latter,  they  are  reduced  to 
a1 — x1,  and  a* — 2 and  as  the  quantity  a  riles  to 
the  fame  dimenfions  in  both,  we  may  take  either  of 
them  as  the  firft  divifor ;  let  us  take  that  which  con- 
fifts  of  feweft  terms,  and  the  operation  will  ftand  thus  : 


Fractions. 


"Frrt&iotls. 


A  L  G 


a‘ — x *)«* —  2  ax 
a1 — x * 


—  2ax-\-x-%  remainder, 
which  divided  by  —  lx  is  a — x)a 2 — 

a2 — ax 


4- ax — x* 
-| ~ax — x 2 


*  * 

Hence  it  appears  that  a — x  is  the  greatelt  common 
meafure  required. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  greatelt  common  meafure  of 
Sa2b2 — ioabl  4.2b4,  and  ga4b — g a3b24~ja2b3 — 3ab4. 

It  is  evident,  from  infpection,  that  b  is  a  Iimple  di- 
vifor  of  both  quantities  j  it  will  therefore  be  a  fa&or 
of  the  common  meafure  required.  Let  the  Iimple  di- 
vifors  be  now  left  out  of  each  quantity,  and  they  are 
'reduced  to  4 a1 — jab4~b2  and  30 J—  ju2b4-ab2— b'  j 
but  as  the  iecond  of  thel'e  is  to  be  divided  by  the  firll, 
it  mull  be  multiplied  by  4  to  make  the  divifion  fucceed, 
and  the  -operation  will  Hand  thus  : 

4  a2 — jab  -J-  b2)  1 2a 3  —  1  2a2  b  -f-  40b2 — 4  b J  (3  a 
1 2a 5  —  1  jaib^jab2 
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by  ax  and  bx  ;  let  q  be  the  quotient,  and  the  remainder  Fractions, 
will  evidently  be  bx — qax,  which  is  evidently  divifi-  v  —  v  1  1 
ble  by  x. 

3.  \\  hatever  quantity  meafures  both  the  divifor  and 
remainder,  the  lame  will  alio  meafure  the  dividend. 

For  let  the  diviior  be  ax,  and  the  remainder  rx,  then, 
q  denoting  the  quotient,  the  dividend  will  be  aqx-\-rx, 
which,  as  well  as  the  divifor  and  dividend,  is  divifible 
by  x. 

51.  Let  us  apply  thefe  obfervations  to  the  lafl  ex¬ 
ample.  From  the  firll  obfervation,  the  reafon  for 
leaving  out  the  Iimple  quantities  in  the  courfe  of  the 
operation,  as  well  as  for  multiplying  by  certain  other 
quantities,  to  make  the  divilions  iucceed,  is  obvious ; 
and  from  the  Iecond  obfervation  it  appears,  that  what¬ 
ever  quantity  meafures  4a1 — jab  -f-£2,  and  1 20 5  — 1 2 a2b 
+4ab2 — 4 b},  the  lame  mull  meafure  ja2b~!^-ab2 — 4 />5y 
the  firll  remainder,  as  alio — igab  4-igab2 ,  the  iecond 
remainder  ;  but  the  only  compound  divifor  which  this 
lail  quantity  can  have  is  a — b,  which  is  alfo  found  to 
be  a  divifor  of  ja2  4-ab — 46%  or  of  ja2b-\-ab 2 — 4 b* 
the  firll  remainder,  therefore,  by  the  third  obfervation, 
a — b  mull  alio  be  a  divifor  of  I2«z  —  1  jab  4-  jb2 ,  or  of 
4a 2  — jab  +  b 2 ,  the  firll  divifor,  and  therefore  alfo  it  mull 
be  a  divifor  of  12a3 — 1 2a2 b ^ab2 — 4^  the  full  divi¬ 
dend,  lo  that  a- — b  is  the  greatelt  common  meafure,  as 
was  required. 


-f-  ja'b-l-ab1 — 4^>3 . 

This  remainder  is  to  be  divided  by  b ,  and  the  new  di¬ 
vidend  multiplied  by  3,  to  make  the  divifion  again  luc- 
veed,  and  the  work  will  Hand  thus  : 

3<J*-Ffl£ — t\bi)i2al — ljab-{.  3^(4 
1 2a2  4-  4 ab — 16b2 


32.  Pkob.  II.  To  Reduce  a  Fraclion  to  its  lowejl 
Terms. 

Rule.  Divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  by 
their  greatelt  common  meafure,  which  may  be  found 
by  prob.  1. 


— 1  gab  4^ 1  gb2. 

This  remainder  is  to  be  divided  by —  1  gb,  which  be¬ 
ing  done,  and  the  lail  divifor  taken  as  a  dividend  as 
before,  the  reft  of  the  operation  will  be  as  follows  : 

a — ^a1-}-  ab — ^{ja-^-^b 
'jo.2— jab 


-J-4  ab — 4b2 
+4  ab — 4  b2 

*  * 

Irom  which  it  appears  that  the  compound  divifor  fought 
is  a — b,  and  remarking  that  the  quantities  propofed 
have  alio  a  Iimple  diviior  b,  the  greatelt  common  mea¬ 
fure  which  is  required  will  be  b(a — b). 

5°*  'I  lie  reafon  of  the  rule  given  in  this  problem  may 
he  deduced  from  the  following  conliderations. 

1.  11  two  quantities  have  a  compound  (fjvifor  Com¬ 

mon  to  both,  and  they  be  either  multiplied  or  divided 
by  any  iimple  quantities,  the  rcfults  will  each  have  the 
fame  compound  divifor.  Thus  the  quantities  y>(  a — 
and  q{  a — *)  have  the  common  divifor  a — x,  and  the 
quantifiers  ry(a — x )  have  each  the  very 

fame  divifor. 

2.  I11  the  operation  of  divifion,  whatever  quantity 
inealurcs  both  the  divifor  and  dividend,  the  fame  will 
alfo  meafure  the  remainder.  For  let  x  be  fuch  a  quan- 
tity,  then  the  diviior  and  dividend  mav  be  reprclcntcd 

Vol.  I.  Fart  II. 


Ex.  1.  Reduce  - -  to  its  lowell  term®. 

24adc* 

It  appears  from  infpection,  that  the  greatelt  com¬ 
mon  meafure  is  8 ac,  and  dividing  both  numerator  and 

denominator  by  this  quantity,  we  have  —  1ft 

24  adc2  jdc- 


Ex.  2.  Reduce 


a2x — ,rJ 


to  its  lowcft  terms. 


a3 —  2  a2x-\-ax2 

Vie.  have  already  found  in  the  firll  example  of  prob 
I.  that  the  greateil  common  meafure  of  the  numerator 
and  denominator  is  a — x ;  and  dividing  both  by  this 
quantity  we  have 

a2x — .v3  _ ax  -j-  x2 

a3 — 2a2  x  4- ax2  a* — ax' 

1  y,  c  ,  Q a*b — ga'b24-ja2b 3  —  jab* 

in  like  manner  we  find  - - - — — - — -- - ’  — 

8  a2b2 — iOab>4-  2  b* 

9a3  4~?>ab2 

%ab  2 1*~’  t  le  common  meafure  being  £(a — b)  as 
was  fliown  in  example  2.  problem  1. 


53.  Prob.  III.  To  Reduce  a  mixed  Quantity  to  an 
improper  F rail  ion. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  integer  bv  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction,  and  to  the  product  add  the  numerator,  and 
the  denominator  being  placed  under  this  lum  will 
give  the  improper  fraction  required. 

4  H  Em.  1. 


A  L 


be  reduced  to 


Ex.  I .  Let  x  +  — ,  and  x - 

1  a  x 

improper  fractions. 

r.  x1  ax- \-x*  ,  - 

Firft  x  -I - = - ! — ,  the  anfwer. 

a  a 

ax — .v*  x1 — a*4-.r*  2Xx — ax  .  r 

And  * - = - —  = - >  Anlv 

xxx 


G  E  B  R  A. 

f  C°  +f  )=^+^  ,  l  new  numerators. 

(a* — xx)(a — x)—a 3 — axx — ajr+tf3  j  1 - ' 


a — #)(«- ^x^  —  n1 — xx  the  common  denominator. 

ax  a2x-^-axx  a 1 — x1 «3 — axx — fls^+-^3 

Hence - — - - —  and  - 


'  a — x  a z — xx 


a-^-x 


56.  Prob.  VI.  To  Add  or  Subtract  Tractions. 

Tulc.  Reduce  tbe  fractions  to  a  common  denominator, 
vj  and  add  or  fubtradt  their  numerators,  and  the  fum 

Ex.  2.  Reduced — — : —  to  an  improper  fraction.  or  difference  placed  over  the  common  denominator, 


Q  -j-  X 

xx  (a  4-  x tfo — ■v')-}-.v>  °x  »  r 

8-4— =  - i-t-  —  — — ,  Anf. 

a- \-x  a-\-x  a- j-x 

s4.  Prob.  IV.  To  Reduce  an  improper  Trad  ion  to 
a  whole  or  mixed  number. 

Ride.  Divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator  for 
the  integral  part,  and  place  the  remainder,  if  any, 
over  the  denominator,  and  it  will  be  the  mixed 
quantity  required. 

QX  I  ( l * 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  -  to  a  whole  or  mixed  quantity. 

x 

ax-\-ax  a1  ,  r  .  . 

- 1 — —  <7-1 - the  anlwer  required. 

x  x 

QX  1  "2,X^  X*" 

Ex.  2.  Reduce - ; - ,  alfo - ,  to  whole  or  mix- 


is  the  fum  or  remainder  required. 

Ex.  1.  Ad<f  together  r,  and  — 

b  a  j 


a 

y 

c 

dZ 

e 


adf 

'bdf 

bjf 

bdf 

bde 


f  bdf 

tt  ace  ad/4-bcf-Ebde  . 

Hence  -  -f-  -  ~Tf~ - ~jfdf -  “ie  3-um  required. 

Ex.  2.  From  —  —  —  fubtradt 


a  a-\-x 

a 1  +  2ux-\-xx 


x 

a 


a1  ax 
ax 


a-\-x 


x—y 


ed  quantities. 

Firft  — ' +  =  *  -j~—  the  anfwer. 

a- \-x  a- \-x 


Hence 


a- \-x  a1  A- ax 

a-\-x  a  2ax-\-xx 

a  a-^-x  axA~ax 


Ex.  3.  Add  together 


avf-  2  x  ,  x —  c 
-  and - 


And' 


x- 


anfwer. 


— -~x-\-y  a  whole  quantity-,  which  is  the  x-\-2  x  x  5  __  8  x  -f-  6  x  -{-  i2.v — 60  _ 

'~y  3  4  **"  2  —  24 

I  2  x _ 2  2 

-x- - - .  If  it  be  required  to  add  or  fubtradt  mixed 

55.  Prob.  "S  .  To  Reduce  Tractions  of  different  Dc-  I2.  . 

nominators  to  others  of  the  fame  value  which  Jkall  quantities,  they  may  either  be  reduced  to  the  form  of 
have  a  common  Denominator.  ‘  fradlions  by  prob.  3.  and  then  added  or  fubtradted,  or 

elfe  thefe  operations  may  be  performed  firft  on  the  inte- 
Rule.  Multiply  each  numerator  feparately  into  all  the  ger  quantities,  and  afterwards  on  the  fradlions. 
denominators  except  its  own  for  the  new  numera¬ 
cy.  Prob.  "\  II.  To  Multiply  Tradtions. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  numerators  of  the  fradlions  for  the 
numerator  of  the  produdt,  and  the  denominators  for 
the  denominator  of  the  produdt. 

Ex.  1.  Multiply  —  by  - 
a  c 

bdbd  . 

-  X  _  =  - —  the  produdt  required. 


tors,  and  all  the  denominators  together  for  the  com¬ 
mon  denominator. 


a  c 


Ex.  1.  Reduce-^,  —  and  — ^  to  fradlions  of  equal  value 
which  have  a  common  denominator. 
aXd  xf~adf 1 

c  X  b  X  f—  cbf  C  New  numerators. 
exbx  d—  cbd J 


ac 


bxd xf—bdf  Common  denominator. 
a  adf  c  cbf  e  ebd 

H".  ™  fi"‘>  1=  up  -d=  Tdf™*  7=  up  "1,ere 


Ex.  2.  Multiply  Ctd.  by  — 


a-\-b  a — b 

~d—  X 


d 

ax — b1 


,  the  produdt. 


d  cd 

the  new  fractions  have  a  common  denominator,  as  wras  If  it  be  required  to  multiply  an  integer  by  a  frac- 
required.  tion,  the  integer  may  be  confidered  as  having  unity 

_ xi  for  a  denominator.  Thus  (a-j-x)  -j-  —  —  -~^-X  x 

—  to  fractions  of  equal  _  3ad+3dx 


Ex.  2.  Reduce  — - —  and  — 


« — x 


value  and  having  a  common  denominator. 

3 


Mixed 


ALGEBRA. 


Fractions. 


•Mixed  quantities  may  be  multiplied  after  being  re¬ 
duced  to  the  form  of  fractions  by  prob.  3.  Thus 
/  bx\  a  ab-\-bx  a  a'’b-\-abx  cb~\-bx 

{b  *  ;=  —  *  J=  — S— =  — - 

58.  The  reafon  of  the  rule  for  multiplication  may  be 
explained  thus.  If  —  is  to  be  multiplied  by  c ,  the 

product  will  evidently  be  but  if  it  is  only  to  be 

multiplied  by  the  former  product  muft  be  divided  j-ame  p0wer3  0f  t|)e  root 


Sect.  III.  Of  Involution  and  Evolution. 


6l  I 

Involution 

and 

Evolution. 


61.  In  treating  of  multiplication,  we  have  obferved, 
that  when  a  quantity  is  multiplied  by  itlelf  any  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  the  product  is  called  a  power  of  that 
quantity,  while  the  quantity  itlelf,  from  which  the 
powers  are  formed,  is  called  the  root  (§  36.)  Thus  a , 
a2,  and  a J  are  the  firll,  fecond,  and  third  powers  of  the 

root  a  ;  and  in  like  manner  — ,  —  ,  and  -1-,  denote  the 

a  a~  a' 


by  d,  and  it  becomes  7-j,  which  is  the  product  required. 
bd 

Or  let  -  —  m,  and-  =  tf,  then  a—bm  and  c~  dn  and 
b  d 

7  /  .  a  c  nc 

ac—bamn  ;  hence  w»or  X  7— • 

,  b  d  bd 


$g.  Prob.  VIII.  To  Divide  FraBions. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  denominator  of  the  divifor  by  the 
numerator  of  the  dividend  for  the  numerator  of  the 
quotient.  Then  multiply  the  numerator  of  the  di¬ 
vifor  by  the  denominator  of  the  dividend  for  the  de¬ 
nominator  of  the  quotient. 

Or,  multiply  the  dividend  by  the  reciprocal  of  the  di¬ 
vifor,  the  product  will  be  the  quotient  required. 

.  a  c 

Ex.  1.  Divide  7-  by  — . 

b  J  d 

c\u( ad  .  .  ,  a  d  ad 

dh\Tc the  <1U0tient  re<imre(1’ or  b x  tc  as  be* 


fore. 


Ex.  2.  Divide  by  3* 


2x  '  a — b 

a2  -i-ab2 /a1 — ab2  it 2 — b 

1 - —  —  the  quotient. 


3 a2  \n2  -\-ab2  /a1 — ab 2  _ 

a — b  )  2X  \  6a2x  ~ 


If  either  the  divifor  or  dividend  be  an  integer  quan¬ 
tity,  it  may  be  reprefented  as  a  fraction,  by  placing  unity 
for  a  denominator  •,  or  if  it  be  a  mixed  quantity,  it  may 
be  reduced  to  a  fraction  by  prob.  3.  and  the  operation 
of  divifion  performed  agreeably  to  the  rule. 

60.  The  realon  of  the  rule  for  divifion  may  be  ex- 

C  Q 

plained  thus,  let  it  be  required  to  divide  -  by  If 

a  b 

c  ,  •  .  c 

—  is  to  be  divided  by  0,  the  quotient  is  — ,  but  if  it 

is  to  be  divided  by  7,  then  the  lafb  quotient  muft  be 

multiplied  by  b  ;  thus  we  have  —  for  the  quotient  re- 

ad 

,  a  £ 

quired.  Or  let  — w,  and  //,  then  a—bm  and 

bdn 

c~dn  ;  alio  ad—bdm  and  bcxzbdn;  therefore  7-7-  ~ 

bdm 
be 


n 

m 


62.  But  before  confidering  more  particularly  what 
relates  to  powers  and  roots,  it  will  be  proper  to  oblerve, 

that  the  quantities  — ,  — ,  — ,  &.c.  admit  of  being  ex- 

preffed  under  a  different  form  j  for,  like  as  the  quanti¬ 
ties  a,  a1,  a5,  &.c.  are  exprelled  aspofitive  powers  ofthe 

root  a,  fo  the  quantities  — ,  — ,  — ,  &c.  mav  be  re¬ 
el  a  a5  J 

fpeCtively  expreffed  thus,  a~ ',  a~2 ,  a-3,  &c.  and  con- 
fidered  as  negative  powers  of  the  root  a. 

63.  This  method  of  expreffing  the  fractions  — , 

— -,  as  powers  of  the  root  a,  but  with  negative  indices, 

is  a  confequence  of  the  rule  which,  has  been  given  for 

the  divifion  of  powers  ;  for  we  may  confider  -L.  as  the 

a 

quotient  arifing  from  the  divifion  of  any  power  of  a  bv 
the  next  higher  power,  for  example  from  the  divifion 

I  Cl  ~ 

of  the  2d  by  the  3d,  and  fo  we  have  —  zz  — ;  butfince 

a  a1 

powers  of  the  fame  quantity  are  divided  by  fubtracling 
the  exponent  of  the  divifor  from  that  of  the  dividend 

d  2 

($  40.),  it  follows,  that—  =a2~l=a~'  ;  therefore  the 

fraction  -  may  alfo  be  exprelled  thus,  o“r.  By  confi- 
a  J 

I  ci2 

dering  -  as  equal  to  — ,  it  will  appear  in  the  fame 

1  a*  ... 

manner  that  —  —  ——  a  j  and  proceeding  in  this 


ad' 


1  a  1  a 

way,  we  get  —  =  ~=o~3,  =r  &c.  and  fo 

a'  a5  a*  a6 

on,  as  far  as  we  pleafe.  It  alio  appears,  that  unity  or 
1  may  be  reprefented  by  o°,  where  the  exponent  is  a 

cypher,  for  1  z=^r=a1~1  =a°. 
u~ 

6q>  The  rules  which  have  been  given  for  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  and  divifion  of  powers  with  pofitive  expo¬ 
nents  will  apply  in  every  cafe,  whether  the  exponents 
be  pofitive  or  negative  j  and  this  muft  evidently  take 
place,  for  the  mode  of  notation,  by  which  we  reprefent 
fractional  quantities  as  the  powers  of  integers,  but  with 
negative  exponents,  has  been  derived  from  thole  rules. 

Thus—  Xfl5  or  a~2  X<*’=o-,  +  5  =a~’=~,  alfo  —  X 
0  a  x * 

4  II  2  I 
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or x~ 2  X  x~ 3  =  -v-  2  ” 5  —  x~ 3  =  A  an  J  A  x  A3or  A’-3  X 

A 5  X’ 

.T+J— A-3  +  3=A0=I. 

65.  From  this  method  of  notation  it  appears,  that 
any  quantity  may  be  taken  from  the  denominator  of  a 
fraction,  and  placed  in  the  numerator,  by  changing  the 
lign  of  its  exponent  5  and  hence  it  follows,  that  every 
fraction  may  alfo  be  reprefented  as  an  integer  quanti¬ 
ty.  Thus  denotes  the  fame  thing  as  - - —  or  as 


dlb~ 1  c~ 3 ,  alfo 


:  maybe  otherwise  exprefl'ed  thus, 


(x — i)3 

4J!(a — -i)-3. 

Of  Involution. 

66.  Involution  is  the  method  of  finding  any  power  of 
any  affigned  quantity,  whether  it  he  Ample  or  com¬ 
pound  ;  hence  its  rules  are  ealilv  derived  from  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  multiplication.  ' 

Cafe  I.  When  the  quantity  is  Ample. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  exponents  of  the  letters  by  the  index 
of  the  power  required,  and  raife  the  coefficient  to  the 
fame  power. 

Note.  If  the  fign  of  the  quantity  be  -{-,  all  its  powers 
xvill  be  pofitive  :  but  if  it  be  — ,  then  ail  its  powers, 
whofe  exponents  are  even  numbers,  are  pofitive,  and 
all  its  powers  whofe  exponents  are  odd  numbers  are 
negative. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  cube,  or  third  power  of  2a2x. 
(2rt’r)!  =  2X  2  X  2o2X  3a'  X-3  — 8osa3 ,  the  anfwer. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  fifth  power  of — 3 a*x 3 . 

( — ^a2x,)s— —  243 aI0xts,.  the  anfwer. 
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If  it  be  required  to  find  the  fame  powers  of  a — x ,  it  involution, 
will,  be  found,  that  *v"-— ' 

a — x  is  the  root  or  firft  power  } 
a1 — 2ax-\-x 2  the  fquare,  or  2d  power  ; 
a3 — ^x-Jf^ax1 — x 3  the  cuhe,  or  3d  power  y 
a 4 — 4 «3A-j-6a*A* — 4mA3 -{-A4  the  4th  power, 

\ 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  powers  of  o-f-.v  differ  from 
the  powers  of  a — x,  only  in  this  refpeCt,  that  in  the  for¬ 
mer  the  figns  of  the  terms  are  all  pofitive,  but  in  the 
latter,  they  are  pofitive  and  negative  alternately. 

67.  Beiides  the  method  of  finding  the  powers  of  a 
compound  quantity  by  multiplication,  which  we  have 
juft  now  explained,  there  is  another,  more  general,  as 
well  as  more  expeditious,  by  which  a  quantity  may  be 
railed  to  any  power  whatever  without  the  trouble  of 
finding  any  of  the  inferior  powers,  namely,  by  means 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  binomial  theorem. 

This  theorem  may  be  exprefl'ed  as  follows.  Let  o-J-a 
be  a  binomial  quantity,  which  is  to  be  railed  to  any 
power  denoted  by  the  number  n,  then  (rt-j-A)"—  rt”"h 

,..s  ,  OC"— 2) 

x  -J-  -  “ 


Ex.  3.  Required  the  fourth  power  of  — 


20  x 


/ - 20Xl\  4  _ 

\  7.1)1 1/  ) 


i6«4a8 
3/ft//  /  ~  81  b*yA' 


3%' 


the  anfwer. 


Cafe  2.  When  the  quantity  is  compound. 

Rule.  The  powers  muft  be  found  bv  a  continual  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  quantity  by  itfelf. 

Ex.  Required  the  firft  four  powers  of  the  binomial 
quantity  a- j-A. 

a~\-x  the  root,  or  firft  power 

a,  -j—  X 


u  2  -j-oA 

-j-tfA-j-A2 


0  *  ft-  2ax  -j-A 1  the  fquare,  or  fecond  power 

u-\-x 


e  3  -j-  2a2 x-\-nx2 


-f-  a  2  a  -f-  2ax 1  -\-x  3 

u%  +yi1x-\-^ax'L  -\-x^  the  cube,  or  third  power 
a  fx 


«4-j-3a  iA-f-3a2A2  -\-a a3 

-j-  a3A-j-3alA2 -}-3«A3 -j-A4 


<84  +  4rt3,x’ft'6tf2A2-{-4rtA3  -{-a4  the  fourth  power. 


n  n(n — 1)  .  „ 

—  o”~2a  — - - V-1-2 

I  I  •  2 


,  ,  n(n — i)(« — 2)  (n — 3)  ,  . 

a”-3  a 3  -f-  f - ' -v - 2-L  U»-4X 


;A5  -j- ,  &c.  This. 


1*2*3  "4 

”(«— 0  (”—2)  (”  —  3)  (” - 4) 

1  '.  2  . '  3  •  4  .  •  5 

feries  will  always  terminate  when  «  is  any  whole  pofitive 
number,  by  reafon  of  fomc  one  of  the  factors  n — i, 
n — 2,  &c.  becoming  =r  o  5  but  if  n  be  either  a  nega¬ 
tive  or  fractional  number,  the  feries  will  conlift  of  an 
infinite  number  of  terms  ;  as,  however,  we  mean  to 
treat  in  this  fedtion  only  of  the  powers  of  quantities 
when  their  exponents  are  whole  pofitive  numbers,  we 
ffi all  make  no  farther  remarks  upon  any  other  ;  wc  lliall 
afterwards  give  a  demonftration  of  the  theorem,  and 
lliew  its  application  to  fractional  and  negative  powers 
in  treating  of  infinite  feries.  The  wlh  power  of  a — a  will 
not  differ  from  the  fame  power  of  a  ft- a,  but  in  the 
figns  of  the  terms  which  compote  it,  for  it  will  Hand 


thus  :  (a — x)n=an - itn~’x  4- 

t 

2) 


n(n  I )  „_2 


1-2*3  ‘  1  ’  2  •  3  -  4 

— ,  &c.  where  the  figns  are  -j-  and  —  alternately. 

Ex.  1.  Let  it  be  required  to  raife  a- j-A  to  the  fifth 
power. 

Here  «  the  exponent  of  the  power  being  5,  the  firft 
term  a"  of  the  general  theorem  will  be  equal  to  a s , 


the  fecond  na”  1  x=$a*x,  the  third 


»(«—0 


A  ~ 

I  •  2 

2*1  ,  V=io.V,  the  fourth 

1X2  1*2-3 

a3  =  3*4X3  a'-xi  —  xoft1^3,  the  fifth 
1X2X3 

OO-j 5  x  4X3X2 
i  *  2*3*4  1  X  2  X  3  X  4 

r  ■,  1  i  n  «( - 3)  (« - 2)  (« - 3)  (n - 4) 

and  the  fixth  and  laft  - - - - - - - 

1  •  2  *  3  '  4  •  5 

„  .  -  5X4X  3X2X1  o  .  .  Al 

a  sxs~- - a  a*— a5;  the  remaining  terms 

IX2X3X4X5 

of 
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Evolution,  of  the  general  theorem  all  vanlffi,  by  reafon  of  the 

* - V - ’  faflor  n — 5=0  by  which  each  of  them  is  multiplied, 

fo  that  we  get  -->e)5=  — (—  5a4.v  — {—  lCfl3^r* -j-JOa’.v3 

+J0**+*S- 

Ex.  2.  It  is.  required  to  raife  id - -  to  the  third 

power. 

In  this  cafe  n~ 3,  fo  that  if  we  put  a— id  and  x=  — 
we  have  the  firll  term  of  the  general  theorem,  or 

a'—'&d*,  the  fecoud  —  c?~2x  =  3  X 4^*  X  ~  —  gd2z,  the 

third  — - -a  *x  =2  X  2d X — = - ,  and  the 

i‘2  3  93 

fourth  and  laft  term  — — - — - — —an~Jx3= — ,  and 

1-2-3  27 

fince  the  figns  of  the  terms  of  any  power  of  a — x  are  -|- 

and  —  alternately,  we  have  ^  2d  —  7) 3  —  — 4 d*s& 

idz1  z3 

3  27" 

68.  If  the  quantity  to  he  involved  confills  of  more 
than  two  terms,  as  if p-\-q — r  were  to  he  raifed  to  the 
2d  power,  put  p~a  and  q — r—b  then  ( p-\-q — r)1  — 
(a-\-by=a*  +  2ab+b*=p*  +  2p(q— r)  +  (y— r)%  hut 
2p  Kq — r)—ipq — 2pr,  and  by  the  general  theorem 
(q — -)1—  q* — 2qr-i~r*,  therefore,  we  get  (p-j-q — r)2 
—pl-j- 2pq — Ipr-^q1 — iqr-\-r*  5  and  by  a  fimilar  me¬ 
thod  of  procedure  a  quantity  confiding  of  four  or  more 
terms  may  be  raifed  to  any  power. 


O  f  Evolution. 

69.  Evolution  is  the  reverfc  of  involution,  or  it  is 
the  method  of  finding  the  root  of  any  quantity,  whether 
!i tuple  or  compound,  which  is  confidered  as  a  power  of 
that  root ;  hence  it  follows  that  its  operations,  generally 
fpeaking,  mull  be  the  reverfe  of  thole  of  involution. 

70.  To  denote  that  the  root  of  any  quantity  is  to  he 
taken,  the  fign  yf  (called  the  radical Jign )  is  placed  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  a  fmall  number  placed  over  the  lign  to  ex- 

2  _ 

prefs  the  denomination  of  the  root.  Thus  y/a  denotes 
3  _  .  4 -. 

the  fquare  root  of  a,  y/a  its  cube  root,  y/a  its  fourth 

n  _ 

root,  and  in  general,  y/a  its  r/th  root.  The  number 
placed  over  the  radical  Iign  is  called  the  index  or  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  root,  and  is  ufually  omitted  in  expreffing 

Z  _ 

the  fquare  root,  thus  either  y/a  or  y/a  denotes  the  fquare 
root  of  a. 

71.  Cafe  1.  AVhen  roots  of  Ample  quantities  are  to  he 
found. 

Rule.  Divide  the  exponents  of  the  letters  by  the  index 
of  the  root  required,  and  prefix  the  root  of  the  nu¬ 
meral  coefficient ;  the  rcfult  will  be  the  root  requi¬ 
red. 

Note  J .  The  root  of  any  pofitive  quantity  may  he  either 
pofitive  or  negative,  if  the  index  of  the  root  lie  an 
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even  number ;  hut  if  it  he  an  odd  number,  the  root  Evolution, 
can  he  pofitive  only.  '  —  v-  1  » 

2.  The  root  of  a  negative  quantity  is  alfo  negative 
when  the  index  of  the  root  is  an  odd  number. 

3-  But  if  the  quantity  be  negative,  and  the  index  of 
the  root  even,  then  no  root  can  be  affigned. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  ^6atx*. 

Here  the  index  of  the  root  is  2,  and  the  root  of  the 
coefficient  6,  therefore  Vg6a2x4~-f-6ax2  or  V 36  a~ 

— — 6ax2,  for  neither  of  thefe  quantities,  when  multi¬ 
plied  by  itfelf,  produces  $6a2x*  ;  fo  that  the  root  re¬ 
quired  is  z±z6ax2,  where  the  iign  r±r  denotes  that  the 
quantity  to  which  it  is  prefixed  may  he  confidered  ei¬ 
ther  as  pofitive  or  negative. 


Ex.  2.  Required  the  cube  root  of  1  2$a6x9. 

Here  the  index  of  the  root  is  3,  and  the  root  of  the 

coefficient  5,  therefore  v/125 a6xv=  ja2x*  the  root  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  cube  root  of — I2$a6x? 
is  found  to  be _ jo\v3. 

72.  If  it  be  required  to  extract  the  fquare  of  — a *,  it 
will  immediately  appear  that  no  root  can  be  affigned  j 
for  it  can  neither  be  +3,  nor  — a,  feeing  that  each  of 
thefe  quantities,  when  fquared,  produces  -}-a%  the  root 
required  is  therefore  faid  to  be  impojpble ,  and  may  be 
expreffed  thus  :  V — a2. 

The  root  of  a  fraction  is  found  by  extra6ling  that 
root  out  of  both  numerator  and  denominator.  Thus  the 


fquare  root 


of 


4n*x*  .  2 xa2 

9by  15  $bi/ 


Cafe  2.  "W  hen  the  quantity  of  which  the  root  is  to  be 
extracted  is  compound. 


73.  I.  To  extract  the  fquare  root. 

Range  the  terms  of  the  quantity  according  to  the 
powers  of  the  letters,  as  in  divifion. 

Find  the  fquare  root  of  the  firll  term  for  the  firll  part 
of  the  root  fought,  lubtracl  its  fquare  from  the  given 
quantity,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  double  the  part 
already  found,  and  the  quotient  is  the  lecond  term  of 
the  root. 

Add  the  fecond  part  to  double  the  firll,  and  multi¬ 
ply  their  him  by  the  lecond  part,  lubtracl  the  prod u& 
Irom  the  remainder,  and  it  nothing  remain,  the  fquare 
root  is  obtained.  But  if  there  is  a  remainder,  it  mull 
he  divided  by  the  double  ot  the  parts  already  found,  and 
the  quotient  will  give  the  third  term  of  the  root,  and 
fo  on. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  n’-|-  2a.v-f-xs. 

a2  -}-  2flx -j-.v1  (u  -}- .v  the  root  required. 
o1 


2M  +  A:\-j-2ii.v-l-x1 
Xx)-\-  lux^x1 


*.  * 


6 14 

Evolution. 


Ex.  2.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  x4 — 2X3-^^x 


ALGEBRA. 

1  *.» _ 


Evolution. 


X  X 

2  16" 


««— 2**— i*»— ^  +-4  (**— «  +  7 

2  2  IO\  4 


2-V* — X^j  — 2tf3  4~ 
x  — X—2X3  +  X1 


I  \  X1  X  1 

2X1 - 2X  4-  - - 

a)  2  2  ID 


4 

I  it1 

xi 7 


X 

— + 


I 

16 


74.  To  underfland  the  reafon  of  the  rule  for  finding 
the  fquare  root  of  a  compound  quantity,  it  is  only  ne- 
ceffary  to  involve  any  quantity,  as  a+b-\-c  to  the  ie- 
cond  power,  and  obferve  the  compofition  of  its  fquare  j 
for  we  have  (o  4- b  4-  r)l=al -{-2ab-\-bl  +  2ac  -f-  2 bc-\-c*-, 
but  2ab-\-b1={2a-\-b)b  and  2ac-\-2bc-\-ct=(2a-Jr2b 
-j-c)c,  therefore, 

(o  -f-Z?-f-c)z=43*  4-  (  20  -\-b)b-\-  (  2a  2b +c)f  > 

and  front  this  expreffion  the  manner  of  deriving  the  rule 
is  obvious. 

As  an  illuftration  of  the  common  rule  for  extracting 
the  fquare  root  of  any  propol'ed  number,  we  iliall  fup- 
pol'e  that  the  root  of  59049  is  required. 

Accordingly  we  have  (a 4-^+c),=:59049>  an^  from 
hence  we  are  to  find  the  values  of  a,  b,  and  c. 


flI  =  2QO  X  200= 

40000 

20=400 

l9°49 

b=  40 

2a  4*  £=440 

17600 

59049(200=17 
40: 

3 


3 


Hence  243  is  the 
root  required. 


2fl-J-2^=48o  1449 
c=  3 


2a  4-  2b  4-  ^=483 


i449=(2tf4-2£4-c)c 


59049(243  the  root  required. 
4 


44)190 

176 


483R449 

1449 


and  by  a  comparifon  of  the  two  operations,  the  reafon 
of  the  common  rule  is  obvious. 

75.  II.  To  extraft  the  cube  root. 

Range  the  terms  of  the  quantity  accoi’ding  to  the 
powers  of  fome  one  of  the  letters. 

Find  the  root  of  the  firll  term,  for  the  firll  part  of 
the  root  fought ;  fubtraCt  its  cube  from  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  3  times  the  fquare  of 
the  part  already  found,  and  the  quotient  is  the  fecond 
part  of  the  root. 

Add  together,  3  times  the  fquai’e  of  the  part  of  the 
root  already  found,  3  times  the  produCt  of  that  part 
and  the  fecond  pai't  of  the  root,  and  the  fquai’e  of  the 
fecond  part  :  multiply  the  fum  by  the  fecond  part,  and 
fubtraCt  the  produCt  from  the  firll  remainder,  and  if 
nothing  remain,  the  x’oot  is  obtained  ;  but  if  there  is 
a  remainder,  it  mult  be  divided  by  3  times  the  fquare 
of  the  fum  of  the  parts  already  found,  and  the  quotient 
is  a  third  term  of  the  x’oot,  and  fo  on,  till  the  whole 
x’oot  is  obtained. 

Ex.  Required  the  cube  root  of  a3  4-30*#  4-3(7.r’4-.vJ. 

a 3  4-  Sax*  4 -3ax*  4“  x  3  (o-}-*  the  root  required 
a 3 


-\~3ax  4" x 


)3“ 

3a'' 


x-\-$ax'1  -\-x3 
x  +  yax2  -\-x3 


The  fame  example  when  wrought  by  the  common 
rule  (fee  Arithmetic)  will  Hand  thus : 

I33I2053(20o=« 
—a3—  8000000  30=^ 

7— c 


76.  The  reafon  of  the  pi-eceding  rule  is  evident  from 
the  compofition  of  a  cube,  for  if  any  quantity  as  04* 
b-\-c  be  raifed  to  the  third  power,  we  have  a-\-b-\-c')3 

=ft34-(3°14-3^+/,‘)^4-(3(0+£),4-3(ft4-^4-c2)f, 

and  by  confidering  in  what  manner  the  terms  a ,  b ,  and 
c  are  developed  from  this  exprelfion  for  the  cube  of 
their  fum,  we  alfo  fee  the  reafon  for  the  common  rule 
for  extracting  the  cube  root  in  numbers.  Let  it  be  re- 
quired  to  find  the  cube  l’oot  of  1331 2053,  where  the 
root  will  evidently  confill  of  three  figures  •,  let  us  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  represented  by  a-\-b-\-c,  and  the  operation 
for  finding  the  numerical  values  of  tliefc  quantities  may 
Hand  as  follows. 


3ab— 

b'— 


3(a4-£)14-3(a4-£)c4-£',=i63579 


120000 

18000 

53 1 2°53 

900 

W 

O0 

OO 

V© 

0 

0 

4167000: 

:l C8700 
4830 

1 145053 

:  49 

=  163.579 

"45053 

237  the  root  required. 


II45°53=[3(a+^)J+3(«4-^K4-cl> 


The 
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Evolution.  The  operation  as  performed  by  the  common  rule  t^lee 
p-v - 1  Arithmetic)  will  ftand  thus : 

13312053(237  the  root  required. 

8 


12.  . 

18 . 

5312 

9 

*389 

4*67 

1587  .. 

583  • 

49 

II45°53 

*63579 

”45053 

77.  III.  To  extract  any  other  root. 

Rule.  Kange  the  quantity  of  which  the  root  is  to  be 
found,  accoiding  to  the  powers  of  its  letters,  and  ex¬ 
tract  the  root  of  the  firft  term,  and  that  lhall  be  the 
firft  member  of  the  root  required. 

Invoice  the  firft  member  of  the  root  to  a  power  lefs  by 
unity  than  the  number  that  denominates  the  root  re¬ 
quired,  and  multiply  the  power  that  arifes  by  the 
number  itfelf  •,  divide  the  fecond  term  of  the  given 
quantity  by  the  product,  and  the  quotient  lhall  give 
the  fecond  member  of  the  root  required. 

Find  the  remaining  members  of  the  root  in  the  fame 
manner  by  confidering  thole  already  found  as  making 
one  term. 

Ex.  Required  the  cube  root  of  — qc.v3  -f- 

g6x — 64 

x6  A- 6xs — 40 5  *  -}-  9  6x —  64  (at1  -f-  2x —  4 

(*2)3=*« 

3*4)6xj 


(x~  +  2Ar)3=*6-f  6*s-|- 1 2.v4  -f  8.v3 
3*4-f-,  &c.) — 1 2* 4 


(x7  -f  2-v — 4)9=.va  -|-  6  xs — 40*3  4-  96.x — 64 

* 

In  this  example,  the  cube  root  of  x6,  or*2,  is  the 
firft  member  of  the  root,  and  to  find  a  fecond  member 
the  firft  is  raifed  to  the  power  next  lower,  or  to  the  fe¬ 
cond  power,  and  alfo  multiplied  by  3,  the  index  of  the 
root  required  •,  thus  we  get  3.V4  for  a  divilor,  by  which 
the  fecond  term  6x5  being  divided,  we  find  2x  for  the 
fecond  member  of  the  root.  We  muft  now  confider 
x7  -f-2.v  as  forming  one  term  ;  accordingly  having  lub- 
tra&ed  its  cube  from  the  quantity,  of  which  the  root  is 
fought,  we  have  — 12*4 — ,  &c.  for  a  new  dividend  ; 
and  having  alfo  raifed  x7  -f-2*  to  the  fecond  power,  and 
multiplied  the  refult  by  3,  we  find  3*4-(-,  &c.  lor  a 
divifor.  As  it  is  only  the  terms  which  contain  the 
higbeft  powers  of  the  dividend  and  divifor  that  we 
have  occafion  for,  the  remaining  terms  are  exprefltd 
by  &c.  Having  divided  — I2-V4  by  3.V4,  we  find  — 4 


for  the  third  term  of  the  root  ;  and  becaufe  it  appears 
that  ar-j-2* — 4,  when  raifed  to  the  third  power,  gives 
a  refult  the  very  fame  with  the  propofed  power,  we  con¬ 
clude  at1-}- 2* — 4  to  be  the  root  fought. 

78.  In  the  preceding  examples,  the  quantities  whofe 
roots  were  to  be  found  have  been  all  fuch  as  could 
have  their  roots  expreffed  by  a  finite  number  of  terms; 
but  it  will  frequently  happen  that  the  root  cannot  be 
otherwife  affigned  than  by  a  feries  confil'ting  of  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  terms :  the  preceding  rules,  however, 
will  lerve  to  determine  any  number  of  terms  of  the 
feries.  Thus  the  fquare  root  of  «  2  -j-  x  2  will  be  found 

X 2  X*  O ^  r*8 

to  be  o-J - ■£—-  4-  - —  4-&c.  and  the  cube 

1  2 a  8a3  1  l6a5  I28u7  f 


^3  ^6 

root  of  o34-y3  will  Hand  thus,  a  A - — 

‘  3"  9"s 


Sx9 

8 1  u® 


- —  + ,  &c. ;  but  as  the  extraction  of  roots  in  the 

243" 

form  of  feries  can  be  more  eafily  performed  by  other  me¬ 
thods,  we  lhall  refer  the  reader  to  leci.  19.  which  treats 
of  leries,  where  this  fubjeCt  is  again  relumed. 


Sect.  IV.  Of  Surds. 


79.  It  has  been  already  obferved  (71.),  that  the  root 
of  any  propofed  quantity  is  found  by  dividing  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  quantity  by  the  index  of  the  root  ;  and 
the  rule  has  been  illuftrated  by  fuitable  examples,  in 
all  which,  however,  the  quotient  expreiling  the  expo¬ 
nent  ot  the  refult  is  a  whole  number ;  but  there  mav 
be  cafes  in  which  the  quotient  is  a  fraction.  Thus  if 
the  cube  root  of  a 7  were  required,  it  might  be  expref- 
ied,  agreeably  to  the  method  of  notation  already  ex¬ 
plained,  either  thus  \la7,  or  thus  aT. 

80.  Quantities  which  have  fractional  exponents  are 
caHedyhrefe,  or  imperfeCl  powers,  and  are  laid  to  be 
irrational ,  in  oppofition  to  others  with  integral  exponents, 
which  are  called  rational. 

81.  Surds  may  be  denoted  by  means  of  the  radical 
fign,  but  it  will  be  often  more  convenient  to  ufe  the  no¬ 
tation  of  fractional  exponents  ;  the  following  examples 
will  lliew  how  they  may  be  expreffed  either  way. 

3  _  I  _ 1  ’  T  4  _  X  1  ' _ 

/«*+£* 


y/<i=raT,  \/aib7—a*bs, 

=(«’+£*)%  by,  v'«+* 

‘fab 


=(*+£’ 


T  I 

a~*b-*. 

82.  The  operations  concerning  l'urds  depend  on  the 
following  principle.  If  the  numerator  and  denomina¬ 
tor  of  a  fractional  exponent  be  either  both  multiplied, 
or  both  divided  by  the  fame  quantity,  the  value  ot  the 

to  cm  m 

power  is  the  fame.  Thus  a  “  —aCH.  I  or  let  a"  —  b, 
then  railing  both  to  the  power  n,  am~b" ,  and  farther 
railing  both  to  the  power  c  we  get  a<m—bc”  ;  let  the 

cm  n 

root  cu  be  now  taken,  and  we  find  a  ~bzz."  . 


83.  Prop.  I.  To  Reduce  a  rational  Quantity  to  the form 
of  a  Surd  of  any  given  denomination. 

Rule.  Reduce  the  exponent  of  the  quantity  to  the  form 
of  a  fraClion  of  the  lame  denomination  as  the  given 
l'urd. 


6i5 

Sards. 

1 - v - - 


Ex. 


-6i6 

Surds. 


A  L  G  E 

Ex.  i.  Reduce  a 1  to  the  form  of  the  cube  root. 

Here  the  exponent  2  muft  be  reduced  to  the  form 

of  a  fraction  having  3  for  a  denominator,  which  "will 

6  6  _ 

be  tbe  fraction  y  ;  therefore  a1— aT=  fai. 

Ex.  2.  Reduce  5  to  the  form  of  the  cube  root,  and 
^ab1  to  the  form  of  tbe  fquare  root. 

3  3  _  3  - 

Firft  5=5*=  \/5X5X5=v'i25- _ 

And  ^aE—fa^b  fySb* 

84.  Pros.  II.  To  Reduce  Surds  of  different  denomina¬ 
tions  to  others  of  the  fame  value ,  and  of  the  fame  de¬ 
nominations. 

Rule.  Reduce  the  fractional  exponents  to  others  of  tbe 
iame  value,  and  having  tbe  tame  common  denomina¬ 
tor. 

3  _  2 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  f  a  and  fb%,  or«cand£Tto  other 
equivalent  fui-ds  of  the  fame  denomination. 

The  exponents  -i-,  y,  when  reduced  to  a  common 
denominator,  are  ^  and  4  '■>  therefore,  the  furds  re- 

A  4-  6  -  6  __ 

quired  are  a(>  and£6,  or  fiA  and  fb4 

i  1 

Ex.  2.  Reduce  3 "  and  2T  to  furds  of  the  fame  de¬ 
nomination. 

The  new  exponents  are  ^  and  y,  therefore  we  have 

t  16 _  6  _  /  1  6 _  6 _ 

—  —  and  2T—  l6  —  \/  21  —  \l  4’ 

XX 

And  in  the  fame  way  the  furds  Am,  B"  are  reduced 

mn _  m _ _ 

to  thefe  two  f  A."  and  v^B”'- 

85.  Prob.  III.  To  Reduce  Surds  to  their  mof  Jimp/e 

terms. 

Ride.  Reduce  the  furd  into  two  factors,  fo  that  one 
of  them  may  be  a  complete  power,  having  its  ex¬ 
ponent  divifible  by  the  index  of  the  furd.  Extract 
the  root  of  that  power,  and  place  it  before  the  re¬ 
maining  quantities  with  the  proper  radical  fjgn  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Ex.  x.  Reduce  f  48  to  its  molt  Ample  terms. 

The  number  48  may  be  refolved  into  the  two  fac¬ 
tors  16  and  3,  of  which  the  firft  is  a  complete  fquare  \ 

therefore  V  =4  X  3T=4V3- 

_  1 _ 

Ex.  2.  Reduce  fgSa*x,a.m\  V  24a 3 x-f- 400 5 x1,  each 
to  its  molt  fimple  terms. 

Firft  fgSa*x=(fa4  X  2x)'~  =  7a1  X  (ixf —*]  a* 

V  2X. 

?  -  -  I 

Alfo  ^240  3  x  4-40/7  'x*  =  (23  a1  (3# +  5*1))1  = 

3  - - 

lax/^x-f-^x1. 

86.  Prob.  IV.  To  Add  and  Suit  raff  Surds. 

Rule.  If  the  furds  are  of  different  denominations,  re- 
■  duce  them  to  others  of  the  fame  denomination,  by 


B  R  A. 


prob.  2.  5  and  then  reduce  them  to  their  fimpleft 
terms  by  laid  problem.  Then,  if  the  furd  part  be  the 
fame  in  them  all,  annex  it  to  the  fum,  or  difference 
of  the  rational  parts,  with  the  fign  of  multiplication, 
and  it  will  give  the  fum,  or  difference  required.  But 
if  the  furd  part  be  not  the  fame  in  all  the  quantities, 
they  can  only  be  added  or  fubtracted  by  placing  the 
figns  -f-  or  —  between  them. 


Surds. 


Ex.  1.  Required  the  fum  of  V  27  and  V^S. 

Bv  prob.  3.  we  find  v  27=3  ^3  and  ^48— 4  f  V 
therefore  V27 4-  ^48  =  3  \f  -j-4  y/ 3. 


3  -  3  — 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  fum  of  3  Vi  and  5  \/yy. 

3  _  3-  X  —  3  -  3__  3- 

SVi=3  Vi=i*/2  an^  5  \f~rz—  5 

3  _  3  -  3  —  3  —  3  _ 

therefore  3  f  i  Ar  5  71^'  v^2  4”  f  V  2  —ff  v^2* 


Ex.  2.  Required  the  difference  between  V  Son4*  and 
v  20  «s.v3. 

A80 a*x—  (4V4  X  5-r)?  =  4a1  and  A/20aJ.v3  — 

(2 taixi  X  5xf=  lax  jx;  therefore  V 80  a*  x — 
V  20 alx 3  —  (4a1 — 2 ax)  V $x. 


86.  Prob.  V.  To  Multiply  and  Divide  Surds. 


Rule.  If  they  are  furds  of  the  fame  rational  quantity, 
add  and  fubtraft  their  exponents. 

But  if  they  are  furds  of  different  rational  quantities,  let 
them  be  brought  to  others  of  the  fame  denomination, 
by  prob.  2.  Then,  by  multiplying  or  dividing  thefe 
rational  quantities,  their  product,  or  quotient,  may  be 
let  under  the  common  radical  lign. 


Note.  If  the  furds  have  any  rational  coefficients,  their 
product  or  quotient  muft  be  prefixed. 

3  —  s 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  product  of  V «*  and  \ / a* . 

3  <  233  +  3  1  9  /  1 9 

VS  X  ^=«TX«T=^T  Wr=V*  ,  Anf. 

-  3 , - 

Ex.  2.  Divide  v  u1 — bl  by  fu-\-b. 

Thefe  furds  when  reduced  to  the  fame  denoniina- 

3  2  V  a1 — b 1 

tion  are  (S — b1)*  and  Hence  7  .  — — 

v  a  -f-  b 

,  _  /.(a+byCa—bfU  (  ra+h) 

-  [  (a  +  by  l  ~\  (, a+by  ) 

(a+b) 3  Y  =  Vja  +  b){a—b) 3 . 

Ex.  3.  Required  the  product  of  5  and  3  a/ 5. 

3 8x3  VJ=5X3X  ^8  X  V5=i5X  V'^^X 
V4X  10=30  y/ 10. 

3  —  3  _ 

Ex.  4.  Divide  8  V  S&  by  4  V 2* 

4V2  2  E*. 


2 


A 


L  G 

y.epo.tioii.  ^  Required  the  produdl  of  x’"  and  x”  ;  alfo  tbe 

v  1  i_  1 

quotient  arifing  from  the  divifion  of  am  by  br- . 

T  T  1  I  1  m'n  tn’‘  _ 

Firft  x”  X  x"  =x’"-i~'~"~xm''  —  \lxm,“, 


88.  Prop.  VI.  To  Involve  and  Evolve  Surds. 

Surds  are  involved  or  evolved  in  the  fame  manner 
as  any  other  quantities,  namely,  by  multiplying  or  di¬ 
viding  their  exponents  by  the  index  of  the  power,  or 

root  required.  Thus  the  fquare  of  3  3  is  3  X  3 

JL  3  - ■  i  m 

X  (3)  ’  =  9  9'  The  nth  power  of  x™  is  x  » 

The  cube  root  ofg\/  2  is -(2)^=  V  -  and  the  nth 

I  I 

root  of  xm  is  xm 

09.  If  a  compound  quantity  involve  one  or  more 
ftirds,  its  powers  may  be  found  by  multiplication.  Thus 
the  lquare  of  3. -ft  \/ 5  is  found  as  follows  : 

3+  v/  5 
3+  n/J 


9+3\Ts 

+3v/i+5 


5—  +  6-^/5  the  fquare  re¬ 

quired. 

90.  The  fquare  root  of  a  binomial,  or  refidual  furd 

A-f-B,  or  A — B,  may  be  found  thus.  Take  */Al —  B* 
— D;  V 

then  v/A-t-B=v//  —  --ft  */'— — , 

—  2 

and  y/AlTB-^/ D  —  y.UD, 

2  2 

Thus  the  fquare  root  of  8  +  2\/l  is  1  -f  »J~t  ;  and  the 

fquare  root  of  3—^/8  is  y/2—1.  With  refpeft  to  the 
extraction  of  the  cube  or  any  higher  root,  no  general 
rule  can  be  given. 

O 


Sect.  V.  Of  Proportion. 


91.  In  comparing  together  any  two  quantities  of  the 
fame  kind  in  refpect  ol  magnitude,  we  may  confider 
h°"  much  the  one  is  greater  than  the  other,  or  clle 
how  many  times  the  one  contains  either  the  whole,  or 
fome  part  of  the  other  j  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  we 
may  confider  either  what  is  the  dillerence  between  the 
quantities,  or  what  is  the  quotient  ariling  from  the  di- 
'ifion  o(  the  one  quantity  by  the  other;  the  former  of 
thcle  is  called  their  arithmetical  ratio ,  and  the  latter 
their  geometrical  ratio,  fhefe  denominations,  however, 
have  been  aflumed  arbitrarily,  and  have  little  or  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  relations  they  are  intended  to  exprefs. 


Of  Arithmetical  ProgreJJion. 


92.  When  of  four 
the  firfl  and  fecund 

Vol.  I.  Part  II. 


quantities  the  dillerence  between 
is  equal  to  the  difference  between 


E  B  R  A.  ’  617 

the  third  and  fourth,  the  quantities  are  called  arithme -  Arithmeti- 
tical proportionals.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  num-cal  Propor- 
bers  2,  5,  9,  12;  and,  in  general,  the  quantities  <7, ,  t1011,  , 

a-j-d,  b,  b~\-d.  If  the  two  middle  terms  are  equal,  the 
quantities  conftitute  what  are  called  three  arithmetical 
proportionals. 

93.  The  moil  material  property  of  four  arithmetical 
proportionals  is  the  following :  If  four  quantities  be 
arithmetically  proportional,  the  fum  of  the  extreme 
terms  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  means.  Let  the  quan¬ 
tities  be  a,  a-\-d,  b,  b  -[■</,  where  d  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  fi i'll  and  fecoud,  and  alio  between  the  third 
and  fourth,  the  fum  of  the  extremes  is  a  +  b  +  cl,  and 
that  of  the  means  a-\-d-\-b;  l'o  that  the  truth  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  evident.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  any  three 
quantities  be  arithmetically  proportional,  the  fum  cf  the 
two  extremes  is  double  the  mean. 

94.  If  any  three  terms  of  four  arithmetical  propor¬ 
tionals  be  given,  the  fourth  may  be  found  from  the 
preceding  proportion.  Let  a,  b,  c ,  be  the  firft;,  fecond, 
and  fourth  terms,  and  let  x ,  the  third  term,  be  requir¬ 
ed  ;  becaufe  a-\-c—b-\-x  ;  therefore  xz=.a-\-c—b.  In 
like  manner  any  two  of  three  arithmetical  proportionals 
being  fuppofed  given,  the  remaining  term  may  be  rea¬ 
dily  found. 

95.  If  a  feries  of  quantities  be  fuch,  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  any  two  adjacent  terms  is  always  tbe  fame, 
thefe  terms  form  a  continued  arithmetical  proportion. 

Thus  the  numbers  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  &c.  form  a  feries  in 
continued  arithmetical  proportion,  aud,  in  general,  fuch 
a  feries  mav  be  reprefented  thus  : 

a ,  a-\-d,  a-\-2d,  a  +  3^,  tf-ftqV,  a  +  a-\-6d,  &c. 

where  a  denotes  the  firft  term  and  d  the  common  dif¬ 
ference. 

By  a  little  attention  to  this  feries,  We  readily  dil'co- 
ver  that  it  has  the  following  properties  : 

1.  The  lall  term  of  the  feries  is  equal  to  the  firft  term, 
together  with  the  common  difference  taken  as  often  as 
there  are  terms  after  the  firft.  Thus,  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  terms  is  7,  the  laft  term  is  a-\-6d ;  and  fo  on. 

Hence  if  %  denote  the  laft  term,  n  the  number  of 
terms,  and  a  and  d  exprefs  the  firft  term  aud  common 
difference,  we  have  z=a  +  (n— \)d. 

2.  The  fum  of  the  firft  and  laft  terrti  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  any  two  terms  at  the  fame  diftance  from  them. 

Thus  luppofe  the  number  of  terms  to  be  7,  then  the- 
laft  term  is  a-\-6d,  and  the  fum  of  the  firft  aud  laft, 

2adr6d ;  but  the  fame  is  alfo  the  fum  of  the  fecond 
and  laft  but  one,  of  the  third  and  laft  but  two,  and  fo 
on  till  we  come  to  the  middle  term,  which,  becaufe  it’ 
is  equally  dillant  from  the  extremes,  muft  be  added  to 
itfelf. 

96.  From  this  laft  mentioned  property  we  derive  a 
rule  for  finding  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  of  the  feries. 

For  if  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  laft  be  taken,  as  alfo  the 
fum  of  the  fecond  and  laft  but  one,  of  the  third  and 
laft  but  two,  and  fo  on  along  the  feries  till  we  come  to 
the  lum  of  the  laft  and  firlt  terms,  it  is  evident  that  we 
lliu.ll  have  as  many  films  as  there  arc  terms,  and  each 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  firft  and  laft  terms  ;  but  the 
aggregate  of  thofe  Aims  is  equal  to  all  the  terms  of  the 
feries  taken  twice,  therefore  the  fum  of  the  firft  and 
laft  term,  taken  as  often  as  there  are  terms,  is  equal  to 
twice  the  fum  of  all  the  terms,  fo  that  if  s  denote  that 

fum,  we  have  2/=w(<7-j-?!),  and  -}-*). 

4i 


Hence 


6i8 


A  I 


Geomctri-  Hence  the  fain  oi'  the  odd  numbers  I,  3,  5,  7. 


G  E 

9,  &c. 


cal  Propor-  continued  to  n  terms,  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  nnm- 
ti°n.  i,cr  0f  terms>  For  in  this  cafe  a—  1,  d~ 2,  I  -j- 

(« — i)dzz2n — I,  therefore  nz . 


II.  Of  Geometrical  Proportion. 

97.  When  of  four  quantities,  the  quotient  arifing 
from  the  divilion  of  the  firft  by  the  fecond  is  equal  to 
that  arifing  from  the  divilion  of  the  third  by  the  fourth, 
thefe  quantities  are  laid  to  be  in  geometrical  proportion , 
or  are  called  tmvply  proportionals.  Thus  12,  4,  ij,  5, 
are  four  numbers  in  geometrical  proportion  and,  in 
general,  na,  a ,  nb,  b  may  exprefs  any  four  proportion¬ 
als,  for  ——n,  and  alfo  -—>!• 

a  p 

98.  To  denote  that  any  four  quantities  a,  b ,  c,  d,  are 
proportional,  it  is  common  to  place  them  thus,  a  :  b  :: 
c  :  d,  or  thus  a  :  b~c  :  d,  which  notation,  when  expref- 
fed  in  word's,  is  read  thus,  a  is  to  b  as  c  to  d,  or  the 
ratio  of  a  to  b  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  c  to  d. 

The  firft  and  third  terms  of  a  proportion  are  called 
the  antecedents ,  and  the  fecond  and  fourth  the  confe- 
quents. 

99.  When  the  two  middle  terms  of  a  proportion  are 
the  fame,  the  remaining  terms,  and  that  quantity,  con- 
ftitute  three  geometrical  proportionals  5  lucb  are  4,  6, 

9,  and  in  general  na,  a,  — .  In  this  cafe  the  middle 

quantity  is  called  a  mean  proportional  between  the  other 
two. 

100.  The  principal  properties  of  four  proportionals 
are  the  following : 

1.  If  four  quantities  be  proportionals,  the  product 
of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  means. 
Let  a ,  b ,  c,  d,  be  four  quantities,  fuch,  that  a  :  b  : :  c  :  d ; 

(l  c 

then  from  the  nature  of  proportionals let  thefe 

equal  quotients  be  multiplied  by  b  d,  and  we  have 

—  ox  ad— be.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when 
b  cl 

three  quantities  are  proportional,  the  produft  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  middle  term.  It 
alfo  appears,  that  if  any  three  of  four  proportionals  be 
given,  the  remaining  one  may  be  found.  Thus  let  a,  b ,  c, 
the  three  firft  be  given,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find 
*  the  fourth  term  ;  becaufe  a  :  b  ::  c  :  x,  axzxbc,  and 
be 

dividing  by  a,  x— — .  This  conclufion  may  be  confi- 

dered  as  a  demonftration  of  what  is  called  the  rule  of 
three  in  arithmetic. 

2.  If  four  quantities  be  fuch  that  the  product  of  two 
of  them  is  equal  to  the  produft  of  the  other  two,  thefe 
quantities  are  proportionals. 

Let  a,  b,  c,  d,  be  the  quantities,  which  are  fuch 
that  ad— be,  if  thefe  equals  be  divided  by  bd,  we  get 
ad  be  a  c  . 

^=^or-^=r-,  hence  it  follows,  from  the  definition 
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oriven  of  proportionals  (j  97 .),  that  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d.  From  Geomctri- 
this  property  of  proportionals  it  appears,  that  if  three  ca!  Propor- 
quantities  be  fuch  that  the  fquare  of  one  of  them  be  ,  Uoa'  , 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  other  two,  thefe  quantities 
are  three  proportionals. 

101.  If  four  quantities  are  proportional,  that  is,  if 
a  :  b  :.  c  :  d,  then  will  each  of  the  following  combina¬ 
tions  or  arrangements  of  the  quantities  be  alfo  four  pro¬ 
portionals. 

ift,  By  inverfion  b  :  a  ::  d  :  c 

2d,  By  alternation  a  :  c  ::  b  :  d* 

3d,  By  compofition  a-\-b  :  a  ::  c-\-d  :  c 
or  a-\-b  :  b  ::  e-j-d :  d 
4th,  By  divilion  a — b  :  a  ::  c — d  :  c 

or  a — b  :  b  ::  c — d  :  d 

5th,  By  mixing  a-\-b  :  a — b  ::  c-\~d  :  c — d 
6th,  By  taking  any  equimultiples  of  the  antecedents,, 
and  alfo  any  equimultiples  of  the  confequents 

na  :  pb  ::  nc  :  pd. 

7th,  Or  by  taking  any  parts  of  the  antecedents  and 

abed 
coniequents  —  : 

1  n  p  n  p 

That  the  preceding  combinations  of  the  quantities 
a,  b,  c,  d  are  proportionals,  may  be  readily  proved,  be¬ 
taking  the  produfts  of  the  extremes  and  means ;  for 
from  each  of  them  we  derive  this  conclufion,  that  ad— 
be,  which  is  known  to  be  true,  from  the  original  af- 
fumption  of  the  quantities. 

102.  If  four  quantities  be  proportional,  and  alfo 
other  four,  the  product  of  the  correfponding  terms  will, 
be  proportional. 

Let  a  :  b  ::  c  :  dr 
and  e:f::g:h, 

Then  ae  :  bf\:  eg  :  dh. 

For  ad— be,  and  eh~fg  (§  100.),  therefore,  multiply¬ 
ing  together  thefe  equal  quantities  adeh—befg ,  or  <iex 
dh—bf  X  eg,  therefore  by  the  fecond  property  (§  100.), 
ae  :  bf eg  r  ah. 

103.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  there  be  any  number 
of  proportions  whatever,  the  produfts  of  the  correfpond¬ 
ing  terms  will  ftill  be  proportional. 

104.  If  a  feries  of  quantities  be  fo  related  to  each 
other,  that  the  quotient  arifing  from  the  divifion  of  any 
term  by  that  which  follows  it  is  always  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity,  thefe  quantities  are  laid  to  be  in  continued  geome¬ 
trical  proportion,  fuch  are  the  numbers  2,  4,  8,  16,  32, 

&c.  alfo  4)  ti  uj  &c.  and  in  general  a  feries  of 
fuch  quantities  may  be  reprefented  thus,  a,  ur,  aP,  ar3 , 
ur *,  ar5,  &c.  Here  a  is  the  firft  term,  and  r  the  quo¬ 
tient  of  any  two  adjoining  terms,  which  is  alfo  called 
the  common  ratio. 

105.  By  infpeftiug  this  feries  ive  find  that  it  has  the 
following  properties  : 

I.  The  laft  term  is  equal  to  the  firft,  multiplied  by 
the  common  ratio  railed  to  a  power,  the  index  of  which 
is  one  lefs  than  the  number  of  terms.  Therefore,  if  os 
denote  the  laft  term,  and  n  the  number  of  terms. 


z—ar 


2.  The 


The  quantities  in  this  cafe  muft  be  all  of  the  fame  kind,  that  is,  if  a  and  b  denote  furfaces,  then  c  and  d 


muft  alfo  denote  furfaces 


but  they  cannot  reprefent  lines,  &c. 
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2.  The  product  of  the  firft  aiul  laft  term  is  equal  to 
the  produCt  of  any  two  terms  equally  diftant  from 
them:  thus,  fuppoiing  ars  the  laft  term,  it  is  evident 
that  «  X  arJ— ar  X  ac*— ar1  X  of  ’ ,  &  c. 

106.  The  fum  of  all  the  terms  maybe  found  thus: 
let  s  reprefent  that  fum,  then,  fiippofiug  the  number  of 
terms  to  be  fix,  s—a-yar-^ar1 -\-ar 3  -\-ar* -^urs,  and 
multiplying  thefe  equals  by  r,  sr— ar-\-ar*  -\-ar3  -\-ar * 
-j-or5  -far6.  If  from  the  lower  line,  or  sr—  ar-J-ar2-}- 
i  .  ,-\-ar6,  we  fubtraCf  the  upper  line,  or  s—a-\-ar~^- 
•  •  •  +  ars,  the  remainders  will  evidently  be  equal  •, 
but  on  the  one  fule  of  the  fign  rr  we  have  sr — x,  and 
on  the  other  at6 — a:  therefore,  sr — s—ar6 — a,  and 


dividing  by  r- 


m  6 — a 


Let  us  now,  inftead  of 


6,  fubftitute  n  (for  the  number  of  terms  put  down  was 
6),  and  we  have  the  following  general  rule  for  finding 
the  fum  of  a  l'eries  of  quantities  in  continued  geometri- 

ar  — a  aCr" — i) 

cal  proportion,  - ,  or  .r= - - — . 


Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Reduction  of  Equations  involving 
one  unknown  quantity . 

107.  The  general  object  of  algebraic  inveftigation 
is  to  difcovcr  certain  unknown  quantities,  by  compar¬ 
ing  them  with  other  quantities  which  are  given,  or 
fuppofed  to  be  known.  The  relation  between  the 
known  and  unknown  quantities  is  either  that  of  equa¬ 
lity,  or  elfe  fuch  as  may  be  reduced  to  equality  $  and 
a  propofition  which  affirms  that  certain  combinations 
of  quantities  are  equal  to  one  another  is  called  an  equa- 

x  x  24 

lion.  Such  are  the  following  -  -J —  =  — ,  2X  -j-  yy~xy  ; 

2  3  x 

the  firft  of  thefe  equations  expreffes  the  relation 
between  an  unknown  quantity  x,  and  certain  known 
numbers ;  and  the  fecond  expreffes  the  relation  which 
the  two  indefinite  quantities  x  and  y  have  to  each 
other. 

108.  When  a  quantity  Hands  alone  on  one  fide  of 
an  equation,  the  terms  on  the  other  fide  are  laid  to  be 
a  value  of  that  quantity.  Thus  in  the  equation  xrr 
ay-\-b — c,  the  quantity  x  Hands  alone  on  one  fide,  and 
ay-\-b — c  is  its  value. 

109.  The  conditions  of  a  problem  may  be  fuch  as 
to  require  feveral  equations  and  fymbols  of  unknown 
quantities  for  their  complete  expreffion  •,  thefe,  however, 
by  rules  hereafter  to  be  explained,  may  be  reduced  to 
one  equation,  involving  only  one  unknown  quantity  and 
its  powers,  befides  the  known  quantities  ;  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  expreffing  that  quantity,  by  means  of  the  known 
quantities,  conftitutes  the  theory  of  equations,  one  of 
the  molt  important,  as  well  as  moft  intricate  branches 
of  algebraic  analyfis. 

1 10.  An  equation  is  laid  to  be  re/olved  when  the 
unknown  quantity  is  made  to  Hand  alone  on  one  fide, 
and  only  known  quantities  on  the  other  fide  ■,  and  the 
value  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  called  a  root  of  the 
equation. 

111.  Equations  containing  only  one  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  and  its  powers,  are  divided  into  different  orders,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  higheft  power  of  that  quantity  contain¬ 
ed  in  any  one  of  its  terms.  The  equation,  however,  is 
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fuppofed  to  be  reduced  to  fuch  a  form,  that  the  tin-  Reduction 
known  quantity  is  found  only  in  the  numerators  of  the  of 
terms,  and  that  the  exponents  of  its  powers  are  expreffed  Equation 
by  poiitive  integers. 

1 1 2.  If  an  equation  contains  only  the  firft  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity’,  it  is  called  a  fimple  equation, 
or  an  equation  of  the  firft  order.  Such  is  ax-\-b~c, 
where  x  denotes  an  unknown,  and  a,  b,  c  known  quan¬ 
tities. 

1 13.  If  the  equation  contains  the  fecond  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity,  it  is  laid  to  be  of  the  lecond 
degree,  or  is  called  a  quadratic  equation  ;  fuch  is  4V 
-j— 3*r=  1 2,  and  in  general  ax*-\-bx~c.  If  it  contains 
the  third  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  it  is  ol  the 
third  degree,  or  is  a  cubic  equation.  Such  are  x3  — 
2x,-f-4*:=iO,  and  ax3 -ybxz-j-ca=d,  and  fo  on,  with 
refpect  to  equations  of  the  higher  orders.  A  fimple 
equation  is  l'ometimes  laid  to  be  linear ,  or  to  be  of  one 
dimenjvon .  In  like  manner,  quadratic  equations  are  faid 
to  be  equations  of  two  dimenfions,  and  cubic  equations 
to  be  of  three  dimenfions. 

114.  When  in  the  courfe  of  an  algebraic  inveftiga- 
tion  we  arrive  at  an  equation  involving  only  one  un¬ 
known  quantity,  that  quantity’  will  often  be  fo  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  different  terms,  as  to  render  feveral  pre¬ 
vious  reductions  neceffary  before  the  equation  can  be 
expreffed  under  its  charaCteriftic  form,  io  as  to  be  refol- 
ved  by  the  rules  which  belong  to  that  form. 

Thefe  reductions  depend  upon  the  operations  which 
have  been  explained  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatife, 
and  the  application  of  a  few  felt-evident  principles, 
namely,  that  if  equal  quantities  be  added  to,  or  fubtraCt- 
ed  from  equal  quantities,  the  fums  or  remainders  will  be 
equal  ;  if  equal  quantities  be  multiplied,  or  divided  by 
the  fame  quantity,  the  products  or  quotients  will  he 
equal  j  and,  laftly,  if  equal  quantities  be  railed  to  the 
fame  power,  or  have  the  fame  root  extracted  out  of 
each,  the  refults  will  ftill  be  equal. 

From  thefe  confiderations  are  derived  the  following 
rules,  which  apply  alike  to  equations  of  all  orders,  and 
are  alone  fufficient  for  the  refolution  of  fimple  equa¬ 
tions. 

115.  Rule  I.  Any  quantity  may  be  tranfpofed  from 

one  fide  of  an  equation  to  the  other,  by  changing  its 

figns. 

Thus,  if  Af — 3=5  > 

Then  *=5  +  3 
Or  8 

And  if  3.V — io=2*-f  5 
Then  3.V — 2*= 5  4- 10 
Or  *=15 
Again,  if  ax  -\-b~cx — dx-\-e 
Then  ax — cx  -\-t/x—c — b 
Or  ( a — c-\-d)x—e — b 

The  reafon  of  this  rule  is  evident,  for  the  tranfpol- 
ing  a  quantity  from  one  fide  of  an  equation  to  the 
other  is  nothing  more  than  adding  the  fame  quantity 
to  each  fide  of  the  equation,  if  the  fign  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  tranfpofed  was  —  ;  or  fubtra&iug  it,  if  the  fign 
was  -f-. 

From  this  rule  we  may  infer,  that  if  any  quantity 
be  found  on  each  fide  of  the  equation  with  the  lame 
fign,  it  may  lie  left  out  of  both.  All’o,  that  the  figns 
of  all  the  terms  of  an  equation  may  be  changed  into 

4  I  J  the 
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Reduction  the  contrary  without  affecting  the  truth  of  the  equa- 
of  tion. 

fouatiolls-.  Thus,  if  a+x=b+a—c 

Then  x—b-\ -c 
And  if  a — x—b — d 
Then  x — a—d — -A 


II 6.  Rule  2.  If  the  unknown  quantity  in  an  equation 
he  multiplied  by  any  quantity,  that  quantity  may  be 
taken  away,  by  dividing  all  the  other  terms  of  the 
equation  by  it. 


If  3 x~2 4 

Then  *=H=8 
3 

If  ax—b — c 

Then  x— ^  °  — 
a 


Here  equal  quantities  are  divided  by  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity,  and  therefore  the  quotients  are  equal. 

1 1 7.  Rule  3.  If  any  term  of  an  equation  be  a  fraction, 
its  denominator  may  be  taken  away  by  multiplying 
all  the  other  terms  of  the  equation  by  that  denorni- 
aator. 


Then  #=35 
If  —~b — c-i-d 

a 

Then  ob  — ae-j-ad 


ax — b—cx. 


In  thefe  examples,  equal  quantities  are  multiplied 
by  the  fame  quantity,  and  therefore  the  products  are 
equal. 

1 1 8.  The  denominators  may  be  taken  away  from  fe- 
veral  terms  of  an  equation  by  one  operation,  if  we  mul¬ 
tiply  all  the  terms  by  any  number  which  is  a  multiple 
of  each  of  thefe  denominators. 


Thus,  if  -  -f--  +-—26. 

2  3  4 

Let  all  the  terms  be  multiplied  by  12,  which  is  a 
multiple  of  2,  3,  and  4,  and  we  have 

I  2  X  12*  I2X 

~+T+T=3’2’ 

Or  6x- f-4ar-}-3*=3i2; 

Hence  12x1=312. 


Univerfally,  if- —  y-f-‘-=d — e. 
a  b  e 

To  take  away  the  denominators  a ,  b,  c,  let  the  whole 
equation  be  multiplied  by  a  b  c,  their  produfl,  and  we 
have 

hex — acx  -| -abx~abc(  d — e') 

Or  ( be — ac^eb^x—abc^d — e). 

1 19.  From  the  two  latl  rules  it  appears  that  if  all 
the  terms  of  an  equation  be  either  multiplied  or  divided 
by  the  fame  quantity,  that  quantity  may  be  left  out  of 
i*ll  the  terms. 


If  ax— ah — ac 
Then  x~b — c 

And  if-=-+- 
a  a  a 

Then  x—b-\-c. 
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1 20.  Rule.  If  the  unknown  quantity  is  found  in  any 
term  which  is  a  furd,  let  that  furd  be  made  to  Hand 
alone  on  one  fide  of  the  equation,  and  the  remaining 
terms  on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  then  involve  each  fide  to 
a  power  denoted  by  the  index  of  the  furd,  and  thus 
the  unknown  quantity  fhall  be  freed  from  the  furd 
expreffion. 


If  *^+6=10 

Then  by  tranfpofition  x~  1  o — 6— 4 

And  fquaring  both  lides  \/xX  \/ #=4X4 
Or  .v=zi6. 

Alfo,  if  \/ az  x * — b=x 
By  tranf.  a1  -\-x%—b-\-x 
And  fquaring,  id ^-x1—(<b-\-x')i—b2 -^-2bx-\-x9 
Hence  a}=:blJr2bx. 

3 - 

And  if  -\/o*x — b'xzza. 

Then  o’x — b*x— a}. 


1 21.  Rule.  If  the  fide  of  the  equation,  which  contains 
the  unknown  quantity,  be  a  perfect  power,  the  equa¬ 
tion  may  be  reduced  to  another  of  a  lower  order,  by 
extrafling  the  root  of  that  power  out  of  each  iide  of 
the  equation. 

Thus  if  .Y3cr64^2,, 

Then,  by  extrafling  the  cube  root,  xroSn  •, 

And  if  (a-j-v)J— b1 — o’, 

Then  a-\-x—*J b1 —  o’. 

122.  The  ufe  of  the  preceding  rules  will  be  farther 
illullrated  by  the  following  examples  : 

Ex.  1.  Let  20 — 3-r — 8rc6o — yx 
By  rule  1.  yx — 3.V— 604-8 — 20 

Or  4x1=48 

Therefore  by  rule  2.  x=:l2. 

Ex.  2.  Let  ax — b—cx-\-d 
By  rule  I.  ax — rx—b-\-d 
Or  (a — c)x=b-\-d 

And  by  rule  2.  x— ", 

a — c 


Ex.  3.  Let 


r 


X-f-I  X  -|-  2 _ 

2  **  3~~ 

2X  +  4_ 


X  I  ■ 


16  — 


■3  2- 


x+3 

4 

2X-f-6 


By™!e3'i  3-+3+«+4=9<!--^-8' 

I  4 

L  i2x-f-i2-f  8x-f  16+384 — 6x — 18 

Or  20x4-28 —366 — 6.v 

Hence,  by  rule  I.  26x=338 


And  by  rule  2. 


X=I : 


In  this  example,  inllead  of  taking  away  the  deno¬ 
minators  one  after  another,  they  might  have  been  all 
taken  away  at  once,  by  multiplying  the  given  equation 
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Reduction  by  12,  which  is  divifible  by  the  numbers  2,  3,  and  4  ; 

of  thus  we  fhoukl  have  got  t5.v  — )—  6  -f- 4 a; -}-  S  = 1 92 — 3* — 9, 
Equations.  an(j  Jjence>  as  before,  .vm3. 

Ex.  4.  Let  6x% — 2c*1  =  16** -|-2*5. 


4  Then  dividing  by  2X 2, 
And  tranfpofing. 

Or 

And  therefore 

_  b2 

Ex.  c.  Let  a - rr c 

x 


3.V — 10=8 -f  a: 
3-r —  x  =  8-j-lo 
2AT=l8 

2*=  9. 


Then  ax — b 2  —cx 


And  ax — cx~b 2 


Whence 


x— 


b1 

a — c 


Ex.  6.  Let  x — 6=  - . 

x+24 

Then  (at — 6)(’.r-f-24)=*z 

That  is,  x1  -}-  i8.r — I44=x2 

Therefore  18^=144 

And  '  .r=8. 


e-  r  c  ,  ;i  ax'+ac* 

Ex.  7.  Let  ax4-b  — - - . 

1  a+x 

Then  (<3-{-a:)  -f-nr 

Or  a2x-\-ab2  -\-ax2  -\-b2x—ax2  -\-ac 

Hence  a2x-\-b2xzzac2 — ah 

ac2 — ab1 


And 


a2+b2  * 


2 

2 

2 


I  — V 

Ex.  8.  Let  -  —a. 

I  “j-  Q 

Then  1 — x~a-\-ax 

And  — x — mx— a — 1 

Or  changing  the  figns,  x-\-ax~i — a 


And  1 — a—a>J 1 — x2  +>/ 1—  x2  —  (1  +  0)  s/ 1 — x~  Reduction 

of 

Equations. 


W  hence  — —  —  ^Ji  — x 


I  ll 

And,  taking  the  fquare  of  both  fades,  ~ — — ^  =1 — x * 

C  ^  "1“  ® ) 

Therefore,  by  tranfpofition,  x2zzi —  ^ 

C1  +°) 

nu  •  ,  ( I  — (i — Aa 

Ihat  is,  .v2=r  — '  - L - —  —5 — — 

(*+«)*  (i+0‘ 

Therefore  .*c=  2s*  -f 
1  -f-« 


Ex.  12.  Let  a-j-x—  \ / a2-\-x^/  £2-}-.-c2 
Then  (a-}-A:),rra2-|-^>/ b2  - f-Ar2 
That  is,  a2-\-  2ax-\-x2—a2-\-xsJb2-\-x2 
Therefore  2ax-\-x2—x*Jb2-\-x2 

And  dividing  by  Af,  2a -\-xz=.  >J  bz -\-x2 
Again  taking  the  fquares  of  both  lides,  4a2 
=b2  +  x* 

Whence  4a1  pax-xzb2 


And  4/7 x~b2 — 4a2  j 


fo  that  x— 


123.  In  all  thefe  examples  we  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
termine  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  by  the 
rules  already  delivered,  becaule  in  every  cafe  the  firft, 
or  at  moll  the  fecond  power  of  that  quantity,  has  been 
made  to  Hand  alone  on  one  fide  of  the  equation,  while 
the  other  confifted  only  of  known  quantities  ;  but  the 
fame  methods  of  reduction  ferve  to  bring  equations  of 
all  degrees  to  a  proper  form  for  iolution.  Thus  if 


x— fi+q+r 

x+i 


—  1 — p — x  -j-  -  j  by  proper  reduction,  we 


have  Ar34-yav2-(-y.v=rr,  a  cubic  equation,  which  may  be 
refolved  by  rules  to  be  afterwards  explained. 


Hence,  x—  - . 

l  +  a 

Ex.  9.  Let  s/  12-f-Ar—  2+^/at. 

Then  by  rule  4.  12-\-x=4-\-4^/x^-x 

And  by  tranfpofition  8—4  +Jx 

And  by  divifion  2=  \/x 

And  again  by  rule  4.  4=*. 


2  a2 


Ex.  IO.  Let  Af -f-  o  2  -J-  a: 2  — — - - - . 

Ja2+x2 

Then,  by  rule  3.  x  v  °*+^+a2+**=2a* 

And  by  tranfpofition,  &c.  x^/ a2 -^-x2 —  a2 — .v2 
Therefore,  by  rule  4.  «2.v2-f  x*=u* — 2 a2x2-\-x* 
W  hence  3a2x-2=:o4 

And  .v2=  — ,  therefore,  rule  c.  xzz  — — 

3  Vi 


Ex.  11.  Let 


— v/ *—* 


1 +V1 — •’ _ 

ri—  X2  zza+aj  1— x2 


Sect.  VII.  Of  ike  Re  duel  ion  of  Equations  involving 
more  than  one  unknown  quantity. 

124.  Having  fliown  in  the  lall  fe£tion  in  what  man¬ 
ner  an  equation  involving  one  unknown  quantity  may 
be  refolved,  or  at  lcaft  fitted  for  a  final  folution,  we  are 
next  to  explain  the  methods  by  which  two  or  more 
equations,  involving  as  many  unknown  quantities,  mar 
at  lall  be  reduced  to  one  equation,  and  one  unknown 
quantity. 

As  the  unknown  quantities  may  be  combined  toge¬ 
ther  in  very  different  ways,  fo  as  to  conflitutc  an  equa¬ 
tion,  the  methods  moil  proper  for  their  extermination 
mull  therefore  be  various.  The  three  following,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  general  application,  and  the  laR  of  them 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage,  not  only  when  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  to  be  exterminated  arifes  to  the  fame 
power  J11  all  the  equations,  but  alfo  when  the  equations 
contain  different  powers  of  that  quantity. 

125.  Method  1.  Obferve  which  of  the  unknown 
quantities  is  the  lead  involved,  and  let  its  value  be 
found  from  each  equation  by  tbe  rules  of  lall  fedtion. 

Let  the  values  thus  found  be  put  equal  to  each 
other,  aud  hence  new  equations  will  arife,  from  which 

that 


Then  1— 
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Reduction  that  quantity  is  wholly  excluded.  Let  the  fame  ope- 
of.  ration  be  now  repeated  with  the  fame  equations,  and 

Equations.*  ^  un]cnown  quantities  exterminated  one  by  one,  till 


ALGEBRA. 

a  final  equation  may  be  at  laft  obtained,  involving  only 
one  unknown  quantity. 


at  laft  an  equation  be  found,  which  contains  only  one 
unknown  quantity. 

Ex.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  *  and  y  front 
thefe  two  equations, 


2* +3?=23 
$x — 231=10 

From  the  firft  equation 
And 

Front  the  fecond  equation 
And 


2*=23— 331 
x=  23—3? 
2 

5*=io+2y 

10  +  22/ 

SC=  - - - — 


And  we  have 
Or 

Therefore 

And 


Let  thefe  values  of  x  be  now  put  equal  to  each 
other, 

!0  +  2 y  _  23—331 

5  2 

20  +  4?— 1  25  — 15? 

I9?=95 
?=5 

And  fince  x=z  — — — ,  or  x—  froni  either 

2  5 

of  thefe  values  we  find  x— 4. 

1 26.  Method  2.  Let  the  value  of  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tity,  which  is  to  be  exterminated,  be  found  from  that 
equation  wherein  it  is  leaft  involved.  Let  this  value, 
and  its  powers,  be  fubftituted  for  that  quantity,  and 
its  refpecUve  powers  in  the  other  equations  ;  and  with 
the  new  equations  thus  arifing,  let  the  operation  be  re¬ 
peated,  till  there  remain  only  one  equation,  and  one  un¬ 
known  quantity. 

Ex.  Let  the  given  equations,  as  in  laft  method,  be 

2*+3?=  23 
5# — 2y~io 

From  the  firft  equation  x—  — 3? 

2 

And  this  value  of  x  being  fubftituted  in  the  fecond 
equation,  we  have  5  X  — — — 2y~\ 


:io 


Or  1 1 5— 15?— 4?= 


20 


Therefore 

And 


95=i9? 

5=? 


Ex.  Let  the  fame  example  be  taken,  as  in  the  illu- 
ftration  of  the  two  former  methods,  namely, 

2*  +  3y=23 
Sx — 231=10 

and  from  thefe  two  equations  we  are  to  determine  x 
and  y.  To  exterminate  x,  let  the  firft  equation  be 
multiplied  by  8,  and  the  fecond  by  2,  thus  we  have 

I°*+I5?=II5 

1  ox —  4?=  20 

Here  the  term  involving  x  is  the  fame  in  both  equa¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  obvious  that  by  fubtradting  the  one  from 
the  other,  the  refulting  equation  will  contain  only  y , 
and  known  numbers,  for  by  inch  l'ub  trad  ion  we  find 
1 93/= 95,  and  therefore  y=5- 

Having  got  the  value  of  y,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  x 
may  be  found,  from  either  of  the  given  equations  ;  but 
it  may  alio  be  found  in  the  lame  manner  as  we  found  y. 
For  let  the  firft  of  the  given  equations  be  multiplied  by 
2,  and  the  fecond  by  3,  and  we  have 

4* +6?— 46 

*  5X  6?—  30 

By  adding  thefe  equations,  we  find 
19x1=76 
and  therefore  x=  4 

1 28.  The  following  examples  will  ferve  farther  to  il- 
luftrate  thefe  different  methods  of  exterminating  the  un¬ 
known  quantities  from  equations. 


Ex.  x.  Given 


{a::} 

l5  9 

By  Method  1. 


Required  x  and  y. 


2 y 

From  the  firft  equation  we  find  x=32 - 7 


And  from  the  fecond 


*=io+i£ 

9 


And  hence  x=  ^ =4,  as  before. 

2 

127.  Method  3.  Let  the  given  equations  be  multi¬ 
plied  or  divided  by  fuch  numbers  or  quantities,  whe¬ 
ther  known  or  unknown,  that  the  term  which  involved 
the  higheft  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  may  be  the 
lame  in  each  equation. 

Then  by  adding  or  fubtra&ing  the  equations,  as  oc- 
cafion  may  require,  that  term  will  vanifh,  and  a  new 
equation  emerge,  wherein  the  number  of  dimenfions  of 
the  unknown  quantity  in  fome  cafes,  and  in  others  the 
number  of  unknown  quantities,  will  be  diminifhed ; 
and  by  a  repetition  of  the  fame,  or  fimilar  operations, 


Therefore  10+  —  —  3  2 - - 

9  3 

Or  90+532=288 — 6y 

Hence  11^=198 

And  y—  18 

■  The  value  of  y  being  fubftituted  in  either  of  the  va¬ 
lues  of  x,  namely,  32 —  ~  or  10+  we  find  x=2c. 

By  Method  2. 

Having  found  from  the  firft  given  equation  *=32 — 
2^,  let  this  value  of  x  be  fubftituted  in  the  fecond, 


thus  we  have 


1(32_^)_2=2 

2  J  Q 


Or 

5  *5  9 

Hence  198=11^ 
And  18=  y 


The 


Redaction 

of 

Equations. 
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Reduction  The  value  of  y  being  now  fubftituted  in  either  of  the 

of  given  equations,  we  thence  find  x=20  as  before. 

Equations. 

-  By  Method  3. 

The  denominators  of  the  two  given  equations  being 
taken  away  by  rule  3.  of  lall  fection,  we  have 

3*  +  2y=96 
9* — sy~9° 

From  three  times  the  firft  of  thefe  equations,  or  9V 
+67=288,  let  the  fecond  be  fubtraded,  and  there  re¬ 
mains 

ny=I9^ 

And  hence  y—  18 

The  value  of  y  being  now  fubftituted  in  either  of 
the  equations  3* -{-2 7=96,  9* — 57= 90,  we  readily 
find  *=20. 

1 29.  Having  now  fhewn  in  what  manner  the  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  exterminating  the  •  unknown  quantities 
may  be  applied,  we  fliall,  in  the  remaining  examples  of 
this  fection,  chiefly  make  uCe  of  the  laft  method,  becaufe 
it  is  the  molt  eafy  and  expeditious  in  pradice. 


Ex.  2.  Given 


I  2  4 

h±i +*_8= 

r  1  2 


2 y — x  27 


5  '  3  4 

It  is  required  to  determine  x  and  y. 

From  the  rft  equation  we  have  4* — 96=27+64. 
And  from  the  fecond,  1 2*+  I2y  +  20* — 480  =  307 
— 15*4-  1620. 

Thefe  two  equations,  when  abridged,  become 

4* — 27=1  60 
47* — 187=2100 

To  exterminate  y ;  from  this  laft  equation  let  9  times 
the  one  preceding  it  be  fubtraded. 

Thus  we  find  nx  —  660 

And  *=6o 

And  becaufe  2y=4* — 160=80 

Therefore  y=  40. 

Ex.  3.  Given  ^  ^  To  determine  *  and  y. 

To  exterminate  y,  let  the  firft  equation  be  multiplied 
by  f  and  the  fecond  by  b,  and  we  have 

ofx+bfy=cf 

bdx-\.bfxj—bg 

Taking  now  the  difference  between  thefe  equations, 
we  find 


Or 

And  therefore 


afx  — bdx—  cf- — bg 
{af—bd)x—cf—bg 

<S—b? 

af- — bd 


x— 


In  the  fame  manner  may  y  be  determined,  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  firft  of  the  given  equations  by  d ,  and  the  fe¬ 
cond  by  o;  for  we  find 

adx~\-bdy~cd 

adx-\-afy—ag 

and  taking  the  difference  as  before,  we  get 


And  therefore 


bdy—afy—cd—og 

cd — ag 
bd — af 
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of 

Equations. 


This  laft  example  may  be  confidered  as  a  general  fo- 
lution  of  the  following  problem.  Two  equations  ex- 
preiling  the  relation  between  the  firft  powers  of  two  un¬ 
known  quantities  being  given,  to  determine  thofe  quan¬ 
tities.  For  whatever  be  the  number  of  terms  in  each 
equation,  it  will  readily  appear,  as  in  example  2d,  that 
by  proper  reduction,  they  may  be  brought  to  the  fame 
form  as  thofe  given  in  the  3d  example. 

13°.  Let  us  next  confider  fuch  equations  as  involve 
three  unknown  quantities. 


Ex.  4.  Given- 


r+y  +  2  —29 
eft-  27+32=62 

-+W-  =10 

-2  1  3  4 


I 


To  find  *,  y,  and  2. 


We  (hall  in  this  example  proceed  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  firft  method  for  exterminating  the  unknown 
quantities. 

From  the  firft  equation  *=29 — y — % 

From  the  fecond  *=62 — 2 y — 33; 


From  the  third 


2  y  z 

A— 20 - - - 


Let  thefe  values  of  x  be  put  equal  to  each  other,  thas 
we  get  the  two  following  equations, 

29 — y — 2=62 — 2 y — 32s 
27  z 

29 — y — *—20 - - - . 

3  2 

Again,  from  thefe  two  equations,  by  tranfpofition,  &c. 
we  find 

d=33~2z 

32 

*=2  Mr* 


Therefore 


33— 22=27— 

2 


And  hence,  by  reduction, 


Whence  alfo 
And 


2=  1 2 


3'= 33 — 22=9 
a— 29 — y — 2=8. 


Ex.  5.  Given  < 


*  To  find  x,  y ,  and 


r  x  y  z  ■ 

-  +  -+-=62 

2  3  4 

XV  Z 

— I —  H — =47 

I  3  4  5  ' 

l;+H=38J 

Here  the  given  equations,  when  cleared  from  frac¬ 
tions,  become 

I2x-f  87+  62=1488 

20*4- 1  sy  *F  I  22=  28  20 
30*4-24^4-202=4560 

To  exterminate  2  by  the  third  method,  let  the  firft 
equation  be  multiplied  by  10,  the  fecond  by  5,  and  the 
third  by  3,  the  refults  will  be  thefe  : 

1 20*+8oy+6o2=i488o 
100x4-757+602=14100 
90*4-72^+602=13680 

Let 
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Redudtion  Let  the  fecond  equation  be  now  fubtracted  from  the 

of  firfl,  and  the  third  from  the  fecond,  and  we  have 
Erraalions. 

20.r+ 5^=780 
ICX -(-3^=420 

Next  to  exterminate  //,  let  the  firfl  of  thefe  equations 
be  multiplied  by  3,  and' the  fecond  by  5,  hence 

60^  +  15^=2340 

50x  +  Ijy=2I°o 

/ 

-Subtracting  now  the  latter  equation  from  the  former, 

1 05=240 
*=24 

420 — ro* 

7/=- -  =60 

3 

1448 — 12.V — 8  y 

25=  — — - - - - ?-  ~  I 


Hence 

Therefore 


And 


[20 


numerators  of  the  terms. 


Such  are  the  following. 


ax  +by+cz=n 
dx-\-cy+f%—p 
gx  +  hij+l-z—q. 


From  the  firfl  equation  *—?/-[-  2;  which  value  being 
lubilituted  in  the  other  equation  according  to  the  fe¬ 
cond  general  method  (§  126.)  it  becomes 


.  (y+2)3'+5(y  +  2)— 65=120 
that  is  5*4-25/ +  5  y+io — 6y=  120 

therefore  the  equation  required  is  5*4-5=  1 10. 


From  the  firfl  equation  x~a — y,  and  *’=(« — y)\ 
And  from  the  fecond  xz  —  b — if. 


And  from  the  feCond 


V- 


ax-J-c 

h—gx 


fx-\-b 


BRA. 

Therefore  ^7=  “  equation  in  which  the  ^uatiL 

unknown  quantity  is  not  found. 


Ex  0  Given  Sf—3*9+a?=*'  ,  1  To  extei-i 

■  9  LyXJr 2ax — %= 4*’ — S  miiiate  y- 


As  the  coefficient  of  y1  is  unity  in  both  equations,  if 
their  difference  be  taken,  the  higheft  power  of  y  will 
vanifli  •,  but  to  give  a  general  folution,  let  the  terms  of 
the  equations  be  brought  all  to  one  tide  and  made  equal 
to  O,  thus, 

//’— (3-v— vJ=o 


-by  f  lax — 4 x'~  fb 


A»- 


13 1.  From  the  preceding  examples,  it  is  manifefl  in 
what  manner  any  number  of  unknown  quantities  may 
be  determined,  by  an  equal  number  of  equations,  which 
contain  only  the  firfl:  power  of  thofe  quantities,  in  the 


where  a,  b,  c,  &c.  reprefent  known,  and  x,  y,  x,  un¬ 
known  quantities-,  and  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind,  the 
unknown  quantities  may  be  direftly  found,  for  they 
will  be  always  exprefled  by  whole  numbers,  or  rational 
fractions,  provided  that  the  known  quantities,  a,  b,  c, 
& c.  are  alfo  rational. 

132.  AVe  fliall  now  add  a  few  examples,  in  which 
the  equations  that  refult  from  the  extermination  of  an 
unknown  quantity  arife  to  fome  of  the  higher  degrees  ; 
and  therefore  their  final  folution  muff  be  referred  to  the 
fedlions  which  treat  of  thofe  degrees. 


Let  us  in  the  firfl  equation  put  I=A,  — (3a- — a) 
=  B,  — x*—C  ;  and  in  the  fecond,  i=D,  — £=E,  laX 
— 4-vl  +  Z>:=F,  and  the  two  equations  become 

A;/*  +  By+  C=o 
Dy*4-Ey  +  F=o 

To  exterminate  y%  let  the  firfl  equation  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  D,  and  the  fecond  by  A,  and  we  have 

ADys  +  BDy  +  CD=o 
ADy2  + AEy+AF=o 

Therefore,  taking  the  difference  of  thefe  equations, 

(B  D — AE  )y  +  C  D  — AF—  o 
_  AF— CD 
If  D — AE 


And 


Again,  to  find  another  value  of  y ,  multiply  the  firfl 
equation  by  F,  and  the  fecond  by  C,  then 


Ex.  6.  Let  * — y—  2,  and.ry-j-jx — 65=120;  it  is 
required  to  exterminate  x. 


AFy*+BFy+CF=o 
CD//1 4- C  Ey 4-  CF=  o 

Therefore,  fubtradting  as  before,  we  get 

(AF— CD)//1  4-  (BF—  CE)y=o, 
And  dividing  bv  y  (AF — CD)//  -|-  BF — CE  =0, 

rpi  p  CE-BF 

rterefore,  J= 


Let  this  value  of  ?/  be  put  equal  to  the  former  value, 
AF— CD  CE— BF 

",us  we  ,,avc  BD=AE  =  AF— Cl)’ 


Ex.  J.  There  is  given  x-\-y=a,  and  xz  -\-yl~\-b to 
exterminate  x. 


And  therefore  (AF— CD)’=(BD — AE)  (CE— BF.) 

Now  as  y  does  not  enter  this  equation,  if  we  reflore 
the  values  of  A,  B,  C,  &c.  we  have  the  following  equa¬ 
tion  which  involves  only  x,  and  known  quantities. 
(A1+2oar — 3**) *=(«-(-/) — gar)  (bx* — a — 3#)  ( 2a x — 
^xl-\-b*)  ;  this  equation  when  properly  reduced  will 
be  of  the  fourth  order,  and  therefore  its  final  refolu- 
tion  belongs  not  to  this  place. 


Therefore  (a — y)2=Z- — if 
That  is  a1 — iay-\-y1—b — if. 

Hence  2 y* — iay~b — a1 ;  an  equation  involving 
only  y. 

Ex.  8.  Given \afxy^gX\Ch^fk\ To  exterminate  y. 
f  rom  the  firfl  equation  we  find  y~ 


Sect.  VIII.  ^uejlions  producing  Simple  Equations . 


133.  AVhen  a  problem  is  propofed  to  he  refolved 
by  the  algebraic  method  of  analyfis,  its  true  meaning 
ought  in  the  firfl  place  to  be  perfedtly  underflood,  fo 
that,  if  neceffary,  it  may  be  freed  from  all  fuperfluous 
and  ambiguous  expreffions  ;  and  its  conditions  exhibited 
in  the  clearefl  point  of  view  poffible.  The  feveral 
quantities  concerned  in  the  problem  are  next  to  be  de¬ 
noted  by  proper  fymbols,  and  their  relation  to  one 
another  exprefled  agreeably  to  the  algebraic  notation. 

Thus 
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Simple  Thus  we  fliall  obtain  a  feries  of  equations,  which,  if  the 
Equations,  queilion  be  properly  limited,  will  enable  us  to  deter- 
v  mine  all  the  unknown  quantities  required  by  the  rules 
already  delivered  in  the  two  preceding  lections. 

134.  In  reducing  the  conditions  of  a  problem  to 
equations,  the  following  rule  will  he  of  fervice.  Sup- 
pofe  that  the  quantities  to  he  determined  are  actually 
found,  and  then  confider  by  what  operations  the  truth 
of  the  folution  may  be  verified  ;  then,  let  the  fame 
operations  be  performed  upon  the  quantities,  whether 
known  or  unknown,  and  thus  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  will  be  reduced  to  a  feries  of  equations,  fuch 
as  is  required.  For  example  ;  fuppofe  that  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  find  two  numbers,  fuch,  that  their  fum  is 
20,  and  the  quotient  arifing  from  the  divifion  of  their 
difference  by  the  leffer  3  ;  then  if  we  denote  the  great¬ 
er  of  the  two  numbers  by  x,  and  the  leffer  hv  y ,  and 
proceed  as  if  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  folution,  we 
fliall  have  x-\-y  for  the  fum  of  the  numbers,  and  x — y 
for  their  difference.  Now  as  the  former  mull  be  equal 
to  20,  and  the  latter  divided  by  y  equal  to  3  ;  the 
firft  condition  of  the  problem  will  be  expreffed  by  this 

equation  x-\-yz=  20,  and  the  lecond  by  -  =3,  and 

from  thefe  the  values  of  x  and  y  may  eafily  be  found. 

135.  W  hen  the  conditions  of  a  problem  have  been 
expreffed  by  equations,  or  as  it  were  tranllated  from 
the  common  language  into  that  of  algebra,  we  mull 
next  confider,  whether  the  problem  be  properly  limit¬ 
ed  ;  for  in  fome  cafes,  the  conditions  may  be  fuch  as 
tu  admit  of  innumerable  folutions  ;  and  in  others,  they 
may  involve  an  ablurdity  ;  and  thus  render  the  problem 
altogether  impoflible. 

136.  Now>  by  confidering  the  examples  of  la.ll  fec- 
tion,  it  will  readily  appear,  that  to  determine  any  num¬ 
ber  of  unknown  quantities,  there  mull  be  given  as  many 
equations  as  there  are  unknown  quantities.  Thefe  equa¬ 
tions,  however,  mull  be  fuch  as  cannot  be  derived  from 
each  other ;  and  they  mull  not  involve  any  contradic¬ 
tion  •,  for,  in  the  one  cafe,  the  problem  would  admit 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  anfwers  ;  and  in  the  other 
cafe,  it  would  be  impoflible.  For  example,  if  it  were 
required  to  determine  a:  and  y  from  thefe  twTo  equations, 
2x — 3^=13,  4* — 6y=  26  ;  as  the  latter  equation  is  a 
conlequence  of  the  former  (for  each  term  of  the  one  is 
the  half  of  the  correfponding  term  of  the  other)  it  is 
evident,  that  innumerable  values  of  x  and  y  might  be 
found  to  fatisfy  both  equations.  Again,  if  x  and  y 
tvere  to  be  determined  from  thefe  equations,  #-f-2y=8, 

3 v-j-6y=26 ,  it  will  quickly  appear,  that  it  is  impofli¬ 
ble  to  find  fuch  values  of  x  and  y ,  as  will  fatisfy  both 
equations  :  for,  from  the  firft  of  them,  we  find  3*— 
24 — 6y  i  and  from  the  fecond,  3.?=  26 — 6y  ;  and 
therefore  24 — 6y—  26 — 6 y,  or  24=26,  which  is  ab- 
furd  ;  and  fo  alfo  mull  have  been  the  conditions  from 
which  this  conclufion  is  drawn. 

137.  But  there  is  yet  another  cafe  in  which  a  pro¬ 
blem  may  be  impoflible  ;  and  that  Is,  when  there  are 
more  equations  than  unknown  quantities  ;  for  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  in  this  cafe,  by  the  rules  of  Ia.fl  feflion, 
we  would  at  laR  find  two  equations,  each  involving 
the  fame  unknown  quantity.  Now  unlefs  thefe  equa¬ 
tions  happened  to  agree,  the  problem  would  admit  of 
•no  folution.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears, 
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that  a  problem  is  limited,  when  tlie  conditions  afford  Simple 
jull  as  many  independent  equations  as  there  are  un-  Equations, 
known  quantities  to  be  determined ;  if  there  be  fewer  ' 
equations  the  problem  is  indeterminate  ;  but  if  there 
be  more,  the  problem  in  general  admits  of  no  lolution 
whatever. 

138.  In  exprefling  the  conditions  of  a  problem  by 
equations,  it  will,  in  general,  be  convenient  to  intro¬ 
duce  as  few  fymbols  of  unknown  quantities  as  poffiblo. 
Therefore,  if  two  quantities  be  lought  and  their  fum 
be  given,  fuppofe  it  =  s,  then  if  the  one  quantity  be 
reprelentcd  by  x,  the  other  may  be  denoted  by  s — x. 

If  again  their  difference  be  given  —d,  the  quantities 
may  be  denoted  bv  .v,  and  (l-\-x,  or  by  x,  and  x — d. 

If  their  product  be  given  =/>,  the  quantities  are  xt 

and  —  ;  and  fo  on. 

x 

139.  W  e  fliall  now  apply  the  preceding  obfervations 
to  iome  examples,  which  are  fo  chofeu  as  to  admit  of 
being  refolved  by  firnple  equations. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  that  number,  to  which  if  there  be 
added  its  half,  its  third,  and  its  fourth  part,  the  fum  will 
be  50. 

Let  x  denote  the  number  fought.  Then  its  half  will 

X  X  X 

be  its  third  — ,  and  its  fourth  -. 

23  4 


Therefore  ar-f-  -  -f-  -  -f-  -  =  50. 

2  3  4 

Hence  we  find  24-v-f-i  2*-{-  8.v-{-6.v=i  200. 

Or  50#=  1 200. 

Therefore  #=24. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  number  fought  is  24,  which 
upon  trial  will  be  found  to  anlwer  the  conditions  of  the 
queilion. 


Ex.  2.  A  poll  is  ^  of  its  length  in  the  mud,  -5-  in  the. 
water,  and  10  feet  above  the  water,  what  is  its  whole, 
length  ? 

Let  its  length  be  x  feet,  then  the  part  in  the  mud  is 

X  .  X 

— ,  and  that  in  the  water  — ;  therefore,  from  the  nature 

4  .  3 

of  the  queflion, 

x  x 

-  -j - 1-  IO=X. 

4  3 

From  which  equation  we  find  7V -j-  1 20=  1 2x,  and  x— 

24  • 

Ex.  3.  Two  travellers  fet  out  at  the  fame  time  from 
London  and  \  ork,  whole  diflance  is  150  miles;  one 
of  them  goes  8  miles  a-day,  and  the  other  7  ;  in  what 
time  will  they  meet  ? 

Suppofe  that  they  meet  after  x  days. 

Then  the  one  traveller  has  gone  8*  miles,  and  the 
other  7-V  miles  ;  now  the  fum  of  the  dillances  they  tra¬ 
vel  is,  by  the  queilion,  equal  to  the  diflance  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  York. 

Therefore  8v-f-7v=  150 

That  is  15*=  150,  and  *=10  days. 

Ex.  4.  A  labourer  engaged  to  ferve  for  40  days, 
upon  thefe  conditions ;  that  for  every  day  he  worked 
he  was  to  receive  2od.  but  for  every  day  he  played, 
or  was  abfent,  he  was  to  forfeit  8d.  ;  now  at  the  end 
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Simple  of  the  time  he  had  to  receive  il.  ns.  8d.  It  is  required 
Equations  to  find  how  many  days  he  worked,  and  how  many  days 
”  '<  ~  he  wa9  idle. 

Let  *  be  the  number  of  days  he  worked. 

Then  will  40 — x  be  the  number  of  days  he  was  idle. 
Alfo  20  X  *=  20*=the  fum  he  earned  in  pence. 

And  8x(40 — *)=:320 — 8*=the  fum  he  forfeited. 
Now  the  difference  of  thefe  two  was  xl.  11s.  8d.  or 
38od. 

Therefore  20# — (320 — 8^3^:380, 

That  is  28*=700. 

Hence  x~2y—  the  number  of  days  he  worked, 

And  40-— *=z  15=  the  number  of  days  he  was  idle. 


Ex.  3.  A  market-woman  bought  a  certain  number  of 
eggs  at  2  a-penny,  and  as  many  at  3  a-penny  5  and  fold 
them  all  out  again  at  5  for  2d. :  but,  inftead  of  getting 
her  own  money  for  them,  as  fhe  expected,  fhe  loft  4d.  : 
what  number  of  eggs  did  fixe  buy  ? 


Let  x  he  the  number  of  eggs  of  each  fort. 

X 

Then  will  —  be  the  price  of  the  firft  fort. 


And  the  price  of  the  fecond  fort. 

Now  the  whole  number  being  2X,  we  have 

AX 

5  :  2x  ::  2  :  —  =r  price  of  both  forts  at  5  for  2d. 

Therefore  —  - ——4,  by  the  queftion. 

2  3  5 

Hence  15*4-10* — 24*rri20, 

And  *=120,  the  number  of  each  fort. 


Ex.  6.  A  bill  of  1 20I.  was  paid  in  guineas  and  moi- 
dores  :  the  number  of  pieces  of  both  forts  that  were  ufed 
was  100  ;  how  many  were  there  of  each  ? 

Let  the  number  of  guineas  be  *. 

Then  the  number  of  moidores  will  be  100— x. 

Alfo  the  value  of  the  guineas,  reckoned  in  (hillings, 
will  be  21*;  and  that  of  the  moidores  27(100 — *)  — 
2700 — 27*. 

Therefore  by  the  queftion,  21*4-2700 — 27*=2400. 

Hence  we  find  6x=3oo,  and  *—  50. 

So  that  the  number  of  pieces  of  each  fort  was  50. 

Ex.  7.  A  footman  agreed  to  ferve  his  mafter  for  81. 
a-year,  and  livery  ;  but  was  turned  away  at  the  end  of 
7  months,  and  received  only  2I.  13s.  4d.  and  his  livery  j 
what  was  its  value  l 

Suppofe  *  the  value  of  the  livery,  in  pence. 

Then  his  wages  for  a  year  were  to  be  *4-1920  p6ncc. 

But  for  7  months  he  received  *4-640  pence. 

Now  he  was  paid  in  proportion  to  the  time  he  ferved. 
m  m 

Therefore  12:7::  *4-1920  :  *4-640. 

And  taking  the  product  of  the  extremes  and  means, 

1 2*4-7680—7*4-13440. 

Hence  5*=576od.  and  *—  ii52d.=4l.  16s. 

Ex.  8.  A  perfon  at  play  loft  \  of  his  money,  and  then 
won  3s.  j  after  which  he  loft  4  of  what  he  then  bad, 
and  then  won  2s. ;  laftly,  he  loft  4  of  what  he  then 
had  ;  and,  this  done,  found  he  had  only  12s.  left :  what 
'sad  he  at  firft  i 


Suppofe  he  began  to  play  with  *  (hillings. 


He  loft  4  of  his  monev,  or  -,  and  had  left  * —  - 

4  4 


__  3^ 

4’ 

He  won  3s.  and  had  then  3 


,  3*4-12 

a  +  3=  — 7— • 

4  4 

f  3*4-12  *4-4  ,,  ,  lft  3*4-1$ 

01 - ,  or - ,  and  had  left  - - 

4  4  4 

*4-4 _ 2*4-8 


He  loft 


He  won  2S.  and  had  then  -X-  ^  -j-  2=  — 

He  loft  4  of  or  ^±-~,  and  had  left 

4  28  ’  4 

2*4-16 _  12*4-96 

28  ~  28 

And  becaufe  he  had  now  1 2s.  left,  we  have  this  equa- 
12*4-96 

tion - -  —12. 

28 

Hence  X2*~  240,  and  *r=2Q. 

Ex.  9.  Two  tradefmen,  A  and  B,  are  employed  upon 
a  piece  of  work  j  A  can  perform  it  alone  in  15  hoursy 
and  B  in  10  hours  :  in  what  time  will  they  do  it  when 
working  together. 

Suppole  that  they  can  do  it  in  *  hours,  and  let  the 
xvhole  work  be  denoted  by  1. 

k  h  x 

Then  15  :  *  ::  1  :  —  —  the  part  of  the  work  done 
15 

by  A. 

h  h  x 

And  10  :  *  ::  1  :  —  the  part  done  by  B. 

Now,  by  the  queftion,  they  are  to  perform  the  whole 
work  between  them  j 

Therefore,  —  4-  —  =1. 

1 5  10 

Hence  25*=  150,  and  x=6  hours. 


Ex.  10.  The  fum  of  any  two  quantities  being  given 
—t,  and  their  difference  ~d ,  it  is  required  to  find  each 
of  the  quantities. 

Let  *  denote  the  greater  of  the  two  quantities,  and  y 
the  leffer. 

Then  x-\-y~s,  and  * — y— d. 

'I  aking  the  fum  ot  the  equations  we  get  2x~s-\-d, 

And  fubtradting  the  fecond  from  the  firft,  2>y~s — d ; 

Therefore  *=  and  ?/—  - — -. 

2  J  2 

Ex.  11.  A  gentleman  diftributing  money  among  fome 
poor  people,  found  he  wanted  10s.  to  be  able  to  give 
each  5s. ;  therefore  he  gave  only  4s.  to  each,  and  h.ad 
5s.  left.  Required  the  number  of  fiiillings  and  poor 
people. 

Let  the  number  of  fiiillings  be  *,  and  that  of  the 
poor  people  y  ;  then,  from  the  nature  of  the  queftion, 
we  have  thefe  two  equations, 

sy~x +10  4 y=x—s- 

From  the  firft  equation,  x—yy — 10, 

And  from  the  fecond,  *=4^4-5  j 

Therefore  yy —  1 0=4^ 4- 5. 

Hence  y— 15,  and  *—4^4- 5=65. 


Simple 
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Simple  Ex.  1 2.  A  farmer  kept  a  fervant  for  every  40  acres 
■Equations,  of  ground  lie  rented,  and  on  taking  a  leafe  of  104  more 
acres,  he  engaged  5  additional  fervants,  after  which  he 
had  a  fervant  for  every  36  acres.  Required  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fervants  and  acres. 

Suppol’e  that  he  had  at  fix  ft  x  fervants,  and  y  acres. 

From  the  firft  condition  of  the  queftion  x =  — 

40 

And  from  the  fecond  *4- 

36 

By  comparing  the  values  of  x,  as  found  from  thefe 

.  ,  ?+io4  y 

equations,  we  have' — — - 5=—. 

Hence  ^oy-\-^i6o — 7200 — 36^,  fo  that  4^^=3040. 

V 

Therefore  y=‘i6o,  and  x  =  —  —  10. 

3  4° 


And  in  like  manner  2  (*-f-  2)= the  fourth  quantity.  Simple 
Now  by  the  quellion,  the  fum  of  all  the  foul— 90,  Equations. 

X-l~2 

Therefore  *4-*  4-4-] - - — f-2(*+ 2)1=90  j 

Hence  9^=162,  and  *=18. 

Therefore  the  numbers  required  are  18,  22,  10,  and  40. 

Ex.  1 6.  A  and  B  together  can  perform  a  piece  of 
work  in  12  hours,  A  and  C  in  20,  and  B  and  C  in  15 
hours ;  in  what  time  will  each  be  able  to  perform  it 
when  working  feparately  ? 

That  we  may  have  a  general  folution,  let  us  fuppofe 
A  and  B  can  perform  the  work  in  a  hours,  A  and  C 
in  b  hours,  and  B  and  C  in  c  hours.  Let  x ,  y,  and  z, 
denote  the  times  in  which  A,  B,  and  C,  could  perform 
it  refpectively,  if  each  wrought  alone  5  and  let  the  whole 
work  be  reprefented  by  1 . 


Ex.  13.  Two  perfons,  A  and  B,  were  talking  of 
their  ages  •,  fays  A  to  B,  feven  years  ago  I  was  juft 
three  times  as  old  as  you  were  then,  and  feven  years 
lienee  i  fliall  be  juft  twice  as  old  as  you  will  be.  N\hat 
is  tlieir  prefent  ages  ? 


Let  the  ages  of  A  and  B  be  x  and  y  refpedtively. 
Tlieir  ages  feven  years  ago  were  x — 7  and  y — 7,  and 
feven  years  hence  they  will  be  Xy-J  and  y-j-  7. 

Therefore  by  the  queftion 

*—7=3(5'— 7)  anti  .r+7=2(y+7). 

From  the  firft  equation,  x—^y — 14, 

And  from  the  fecond  *=2//-j-7. 

Therefore  3 y — i4=2y-]-7;  hence y=2i. 

And  becaufe  x~2y-\-~,  therefore  *=49. 

Ex.  14.  A  hare  is  50  leaps  before  a  greyhound,  and 
takes  4  leaps  to  the  greyhound’s  3,  but  2  of  the  grey¬ 
hound’s  leaps  are  as  much  as  3  of  the  hare’s.  How 
many  leaps  mull  the  greyhound  take  to  catch  the  hare  ? 

In  this  example  there  is  only  one  quantity  required, 
it  will,  however,  be  convenient  to  make  ufe  of  two  let¬ 
ters  ;  therefore  let  x  denote  the  number  of  leaps  of  the 
greyhound,  and  y  thofe  of  the  hare  ;  then,  by  confider- 
ing  the  proportion  between  the'  number  of  ieaps  each 
takes  in  the  fame  time,  we  have 

3  :  4  j  :  *  :  y,  hence  yj~\x. 

Again,  by  confidering  the  proportion  between  the  num¬ 
ber  of  leaps  each  muft  take  to  run  the  fame  diftance, 
we  find  x  :  yo-J-y  1:2:3,  hence  1 00 -f-  2y=  3*. 

From  the  firft  equation  we  find  6y=:8*. 

And  from  the  fecond  6y=  9* — 300. 

Hence  9* — 300=8*,  and  *=300. 

Ex.  15.  To  divide  the  number  90  into  4  fuch  parts, 
that  if  the  firft  be  increafed  by  2,  the  fecond  diniiniilied 
by  2,  the  third  multiplied  by  2,  and  the  fourth  divided 
by  2  ;  the  lum,  difference,  product,  and  quotient,  ftiall 
be  all  equal  to  each  other. 

In  this  queftion  there  are  four  quantities  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  ;  but  inftead  of  introducing  feveral  letters,  having 
put  *  to  denote  the  firft  of  them,  we  may  find  an  ex» 
preflion  for  each  of  the  remaining  ones,  as  follows  : 


Becaufe  .v-j- 2= fecond  quantity — 2, 

1  herefore  *-}-4=rthe  fecond  quantity. 
And  becaufe  *-j-2=third  X  2, 


Therefore 


X  -j-  2 


=r  the  third  quantity. 


H  H 

Then  x  :  a  :  :  1  :  -nr  the  part  done  by  A 


y  :  a  :  :  1  :  — =the  part  done  by  B 

Alfo  x  :  b  :  :  1  :  -rntlie  part  done  by  A 

^  ^-in5>hours 

z  :  b  :  :  1  :  —  rrthe  part  done  by  C 


z 


And  y  :  c  :  :  1  :  -=:the  part  done  by  B 

c 

%  :  c  :  :  1  :  -=rthe  part  done  by  C 


} 

] 


Now  by  the  queftion  we  have  the  three  following 
equations. 

a  a  b  b  c  c 

— — — I)  — — — I)  — (-— — 1  ■ 
x  y  x  z  y  z 

Let  the  firft  equation  be  divided  by  a,  the  fecond  b\ 
b,  and  the  third  by  c,  thus  we  have 


I 

x 


y  '  z  c 


If  thefe  be  added  together,  and  their  fum  divided  by 
2,  we  find 

1  1  1  1  1  1 

x'y'z  2a~2b‘2c‘ 

From  this  equation  let  each  of  the  three  laft  be  l'ub- 
tradted  in  its  turn  $  thus  we  get 


I 

1 

1  I  -4-ab-4-ac — be 

z 

2a‘2b'  2 c 

2  abc 

I 

l 

1  1  abc ■ 

+ 

1 

y 

2  a 

2  b  ^  2 C 

2  abc 

I 

1 

t  I  I  — t 

r  b-\-ac-\-bc 

X 

2  a 

^  2  b  2  c~ 

2  abc 

2abc 

■ 7200 -fin 

ab  -f-  ac — be 

120 

2  abc 

7200 

y- 

~  -j -ab — iic -\-bc 

360  “ 

2 abc 

7200 

—~ab-\-ac-\-bc~ 

—  jO. 

240  0 
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Quadratic 

*>ajioi+  Sect.  IX.  Of  Quadratic  Equations. 

140.  \\  e  are  next  to  explain  the  manner  of  refolv- 
mg  equations  of  the  fecond  degree,  or  quadratic  equa¬ 
tions.  Uiefe  involve  the  fecond  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  as  has  been  already  obferved  (§  113.),  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  pure  and  adftcled. 

141.  I.  Eure  quadratic  equations  are  l'uch  as  after 
proper  reduction  have  the  iquare  ot  tlie  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  in  one  term,  while  the  remaining  terms  contain 
only  known  quantities.  ft  bus,  x2zz6t\,  and  ax1  -\-b— c, 
are  examples  of  pure  quadratics. 

142.  II.  AdfeBed  quadratic  equations,  contain  the 

fquare  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  one  term,  and  its 
frfl  or  fimple  power  in  another,  and  the  remaining 
terms  confift  entirely  of  known  quantities.  Such  arc 
the  following,  28,  2^=33— jar,  ax*+bx — 

c~d. 

I43*  The  manner  of  refolving  a  pure  quadratic  equa¬ 
tion  is  fufficiently  evident  j  if  the  unknown  quantity  be 
made  to  ftand  alone  on  one  fide,  with  unity  as  a  coeffi¬ 
cient,  while  the  other  fide  ccnlifls  entirely'  of  known 
quantities,  and  if  the  iquare  root  of  each  iide  be  taken, 
we  fhall  immediately  obtain  the  value  of  the  fimple 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity  as  already  directed  by 
-Rule  5th  of  Sefl.  VI. 

144.  Jn  extrading  the  fquare  root  of  any  quantity, 
however,  it  is  neceffary  to  oblerve,  that  the  fign  of  the 
root  may  be  either  -f-  or  — .  This  is  an  evident  con- 
lequence  of  the  rule  for  the  figns  in  multiplication  j  for 
fnce  by.  that  rule  any  quantity,  whether  pofitive  or  ne¬ 
gative,  if  multiplied  by  itfelf,  will  produce  a  poiitive 
quantity,  and  therefore  the  fquare  of  -\-a,  as  well  as 
that  of  c,  is  -j-  a2 }  fo,  on  the  contrary,  the  fquare 
root  01  -j-  a 2  is  to  be  conlidered  either  as  -f-  a  or  as 
■—  <7,  and  may  accordingly  be  expreffed  thus  z±=g. 

*4 S'  Having  remarked  that  the  fquare  of  any  quan- 
tity,  whatever  be  its  fign,  is  always  pofitive  j  it  evi¬ 
dently  follows,  that  no  real  quantity  whatever,  when 
multiplied  by  itfelf,  can  produce  a  negative  quantity ; 
and  therefore  it  the  fquare  root  oi  a  negative  quantity 
he  required,  no  fuch  root  can  be  affigned.  Hence  it 
alfo  follows,  that  if  a  problem  requires  for  its  folution 
the  extraction  of  the  fquare  root  of  a  negative  quanti¬ 
ty,  fome  contradiction  muft  neceffarily  be  involved, 
either  in  the  condition  of  the  problem, "or  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  reafoning  by  which  that  folution  has  been  ob¬ 
tained. 

146.  When  an  adfeded  quadratic  equation  is  to  be 
refolved,  it  may  always,  by  proper  reduction,  be  brought 
to  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  forms. 

1.  x2-\-px~q 

2.  x2 — px~q 

3.  X2—px— — q 

But  as  the  manner  of  refolving  each  of  the  three 
forms  is  the  very  fame,  it  will  be  fufficient  if  we  confi- 
der  any  one  of  them. 

147.  Refuming  therefore  the  firfl  equation,  or  sr’-f 
Px-1  >  let  us  compare  the  fide  of  it  which  involves 
the  unknown  quantity  *  with  the  fquare  of  a  binomial 

>  that  1S>  let  us  compare  x2-j -px  with  **-f  2g*  + 
(*+«)*>  and  it  will  prefently  appear,  that  if  we 


fuppofe  p—2a,  or  -  =a,  the  quantities  x2+px  and  **-f. 

lax  will  be  equal  j  and  as  x2-j-2ax  is  rendered  a  com¬ 
plete  fquare,  by  adding  to  it  a2,  fo  alfo  may  x2-j-px  be 

p a 

completed  into  a  fquare,  by  adding  to  it  which  is 

4 

p* 

equal  to  a 2  5  therefore,  let  —  be  added  to  both  fides 

4 

of  the  equation  x2-\-px=q ,  and  we  have 

x’+PX  +  j-  j+9,  or  (*+f)’  =  j+?i 


and  extracting  the  fquare  root  of  each  fide,  x+  -  =: 


-f -q;  hence  x—  — ~ 
4  2 


148.  From  thefe  obfervations  we  derive  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  rule  for  refolving  adfedive  quadratic  equa¬ 
tions. 

1.  Tranfpofe  all  the  terms  involving  the  unknown 
quantity  to  one  fide,  and  the  known  quantities  to  the 
other  fide,  and  lo  that  the  term  involving  the  fquare 
of  the  unknown  quantity  may  be  pofitive. 

2.  If  the  fquare  of  the  unknown  quantity  be  multi¬ 
plied  bv  a  coefficient,  let  the  other  terms  be  divided 
by  it,  fo  that  the  coefficient  of  the  fquare  of  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  may  be  1. 

3.  Add  to  both  fides  the  fquare  of  half  the  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  the  unknown  quantity  itfelf,  and  the  fide  of 
the  equation  involving  the  unknown  quantity  will  now 
be  a  complete  fquare. 

4.  Extract  tlie  fquare  root  of  both  fides  of  the  equa¬ 
tion,  by  which  it  becomes  fimple  with  rcfpeCt  to  the 
unknown  quantity  ;  and  by  tranfpofition,  that  quanti¬ 
ty  may  he  made  to  ftand  alone  on  one  fide  of  the  equa¬ 
tion,  while  the  other  fide  conlifts  of  known  quantities  j. 
and  therefore  the  equation  is  refolved. 


Eote.  ft  he  fquare  root  ot  the  firft  fide  of  the  equation 
is  always  equal  to  the  lum,  or  difference  of  the  un¬ 
known  quantity,  and  half  the  coefficient  of  the  fe- 
cond  term.  If  the  fine  of  that  term  be  +,  it  is 
equal  to  the  lum,  but  it  it  be  — ,  then  it  is  equal  to 
the  difference. 


Ex.  1.  Given  x2 -J- 2.^35,  to  determine  *. 

Here  the  coefficient  of  tlie  fecond  term  is  2,  there¬ 
fore  adding  the  fquare  of  its  half  to  each  fide,  we  have 
x'  +  2x  +1=3  5  +  1=36 

And  extraditing  the  fquare  root  x-|-i  —  v/36==t6. 

Hence  .r=  =i=6— 1,  that  is  *=  +  5,  or  *—7,  and 
either  of  thefe  numbers  will  be  found  to  l'atisfy  the 
equation,  for  5X5  +  2X5=35,  alfo— 7  x— 7  +  2  X 
7 — 35* 


Ex.  2. 


i .  X* 

Given  — - 1 2~xy  to  find  x. 


This  equation,  when  reduced,  becomes  x2 — 6x~ 72. 
And  by  completing  the  fquare,  xl — Gx  4-9—724-9 
—  8 1 . 


Hence  by  extruding  the  fquare  root,  a- — 3=  r+zp. 

And  *==±=9+3,  therefore  at—  -{-12,  or  *  =  — 6, 
and  upon  trial  we  find  that  each  of  thefe  values  fatil- 

fies 


Quadratic 

Equations. 
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Equations.  fies  the  original  equation,  for  — ■ A  -  :  — 12=12,  alfo 


6  X — 6 


-12= — 6. 


-Ea.  3.  Given  a*  4.  28=115;,  to  find  a. 

Then  x2 — 1  ia=  — 28. 

And,  completing  the  fquare,  x 1 — iia-J-  T-E-  — -^-E. 

4  4 

— 28— 

4 

*  J  J  2 

Therefore,  by  extracting  the  root,  at*—  — - — 

2  2 

Hence  a=  —  that  is,  a-—  4-  7,  or  x—  4-4. 


In  the  firft  two  examples,  we  found  one  pofitive  value 
for  x  in  each,  and  alio  one  negative  value  ;  but  in  this 
example  both  the  values  of  x  are  pofitive,  and,  upon 
trial,  each  of  them  is  found  to  fatisfy  the  equation  }  for 

7X7  +  28=11  X  7,  alfo  4X4+28=11  X  4. 

149.  As  at  firit  light  it  appears  remarkable,  that  in 
every  quadratic  equation  the  unknown  quantity  admits 
always  of  two  diftindt  values,  or  roots,  it  will  be  proper 
to  confider  a  little  farther  the  circumftances  upon  which 
this  peculiarity  depends.  This  is  the  more  necefl’ary,  as 
the  property  of  the  unknown  quantity  admitting  of  l’eve- 
ral  values  is  not  peculiar  to  quadratics,  but  takes  place 
alio  in  equations  of  the  higher  degrees,  where  the  caufe 
of  the  ambiguity  requires  an  explanation  fomewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  we  have  already  given  in  the 
prefent  cafe. 

150.  Let  us  again  confider  the  equation  A*-f-2A— 
35,  which  forms  the  firit  of  the  three  preceding  exam¬ 
ples  j  by  tranfpofing  all  the  terms  to  one  fide,  the  fame 
equation  may  be  alio  exprefled  thus,  a*  -\-2x — 3  ^=0  ; 
fo  that  we  fliall  have  determined  x,  when  we  have 
found  fuch  a  number,  as  when  iubftituted  for  it  in  the 
quantity  a1-}-2a — 35,  will  render  the  reiult  equal  to  o. 
But  a,-|-2a — 35  is  the  produdt  of  thefe  two  factors 
* — ~5t  an<^  *  +  75  as  niay  ',e  proved  by  actual  multipli¬ 
cation  j  therefore,  to  find  a,  we  have  (a — 5)  (^ -(-  7) 
=0  and  as  a  product  can  only  become  =0,  when 
one  of  its  fadtorsus  reduced  to  o,  it  follows,  that  either 
of  the  two  factors  x — j  and  a  -)-  7  may  be  a  (Turned 
=0;  if  * — 5=0,  then  A=y;  but  if  a 4-7=0,  then 
x= — 7»  that  the  two  values  of  a,  or  two  roots  of 
the  equation  a’-'t2a=35  are  4-5  and  —7,  as  we  have 
already  found  in  a  different  manner. 

I"5I*  ^  hat  has  been  juft  now  fhewn  in  a  particular 
cafe  is  true  of  any  quadratic  equation  whatever,  that 
is,  if  x*  -\-px—q,  or  by  bringing  all  the  terms  to  one 
fide,  x*  +  px — <7=0,  it  is  always  poffible  to  find  two 
factors  A-j-rt,  and  a — b,  fuch,  that  x'+px — 7=(a4-g) 
(•v — where  a  and  b  arc  known  quantities,  which 
depend  only  upon  p  and  7  the  given  numbers  in  the 
equation,  and  lince  that  to  have  (a — a)  (A-f£)=o,  we 
may  either  affume  a — a— o,  or  A-fZ>=o,  it  evidently 

follows,  that  the  conditions  of  the  equation  x2-\-px _ q 

—  O’  or  x%-\-px—q  are  alike  fatisfied,  by  taking  a=4-« 
or  v— — b. 

from  thefe  confiderations,  it  follows,  that  a  can 
have  only  two  values  in  a  quadratic  equation  5  for  if 
it  could  be  luppoied  to  have  three  or  more  values, 
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then  it  would  be  poffible  to  refolve  a1  -f-px — q  into  as  Quadratic 
many  factors,  x — c,  x — d,  &c.  ;  but  the  produdt  of  Equations, 
more  than  two  factors  mult  neceffarily  contain  the  third 
or  higher  powers  of  a;  and  as  x1Jrpx — q  contains  no 
higher  power  than  the  fecoud  ;  therefore  no  fuch  refo- 
lution  can  take  place. 

152.  Since  it  appears  that  x2-\-px — q  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  product  of  two  fadtors  x — a,  and  a 4 -b, 
let  us  examine  the  nature  of  thefe  fadtors  ;  according* 
ly,  taking  their  product  by  actual  multiplication,  we 
find  it  a*+(£ — o) x — ab  ;  and  lince  this  quantity  muft 
be  equal  to  x2-}-px — q ,  it  follows,  that  b — a~p  and 
ab—q ,  or,  changing  the  figns  of  the  terms  of  both 
equations,  a — b— — p,  — ab— — q.  Now  if  we  confi¬ 
der  that  +«>  and  — b ,  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 
x2  -\-px~q  ;  it  is  evident  that  a — b  is  the  turn  of  the 
roots,  and  —ab  their  produdt.  Sc  that  from  the  equa¬ 
tions  a — b— — 7;,  and  — ab—q ,  we  derive  the  follow¬ 
ing  propofition  relating  to  the  roots  of  any  quadratic 
equation.  The  fum  of  the  roots  of  any  quadratic 
equation  x2-\-px—q  is  equal  to  — p,  that  is,  to  the  co¬ 
efficient  of  the  fecond  term,  having  its  fign  changed 
and  their  produdt  is  equal  to  — 7,  or  to  the  latter  "fide 
of  the  equation,  having  its  fign  alio  changed. 

1 53-  ^his  propofition  enables  us  to  refolve  feveral 
important  queftions  concerning  the  roots  of  a  quadra¬ 
tic  equation,  without  actually  refoLving  that  equation. 

Thus  we  learn  from  it,  that  if  7,  the  term  which  does 
not  involve  the  unknown  quantity,  (called  fometimes 
the  ablolute  number)  be  pofitive,  the  equation  has  one 
of  its  roots  pofitive,  and  the  other  negative  ;  blit  if  that 
term  be  negative,  the  roots  are  either  both  pofitive  or 
both  negative.  It  alio  follows,  that  in  the  former  cafe 
the  root  which  is  denoted  by  the  leaft  number  will  have 
the  fame  fign  with  the  fecond  term,  and  in  the  latter 
cafe,  the  common  fign  of  the  roots  will  be  the  contrary 
to  that  of  the  fecond  term. 

154.  From  this  property  of  the  roots  we  may  alfo  de¬ 
rive  a  general  iolution  to  any  quadratic  equation  x2-^-px 
=7 ;  for  we  have  only  to  determine  two  quantities 
whole  fum  is  — p,  and  produdt  — 7,  and  whole  quanti¬ 
ties  fliall  be  the  two  values  of  a,  or  the  two  roots  of  the 
equation. 

'Without  confidering  the  figns  of  the  roots,  let  us  call 
them  v  and  z,  then 

v-}-z= — 74  and  vz— — 7. 

From  the  fquare  of  each  fide  of  the  firft  equation  let 
four  times  the  lecond  he  fubtradted,  and  we  have 


v2 — 2U2;4-2;1=/>,+47j  or  ( v — z)*=/)*4-47, 
therefore  bv  extradling  the  fquare  root,  v — 
s/ p*  +47  j  from,  this  equation,  and  from  the  equation 

t>4 rz=Pt  we  readily  obtain  1>— — - -  *^~  *^7 

_  2 

+±1I,  that  is,  if 
2  2 


2J-- 


then  z— — — — E"t +Z_,  an(i  if  — P — +47 


then  z 


 P~\~  *V+47 


But  the  value  of  v,  upon  the  011c  fuppofition,  is  the 
fame  as  the  value  of  z  upon  the  other  fuppofition,  and 
vice  verfa ;  therefore,  in  reality,  the  only  two  diftinft 

values 
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Equations,  values  of  the  roots  v  anil  z  are 
r= — — 1  • 
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-P  +  \Zp*+ 4? 


E 


and 


-p—s/p'+W 


which  agrees  with  the  conclulion  we 


have  already  found,  (§  148). 

155.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  {hewn, 

that  the  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation  a1 -\-px~q  al¬ 
ways  involve  the  quantity  hence  it  follows, 

that  pz-\-^q  muft  be  a  pofitive  quantity;  for  if  it  were 
negative,  as  the  fquare  root  of-  fuch  a  quantity  could 
not  be  found,  the  value  of  x  could  not  poffibly  be 
obtained.  If  for  example  the  value  of  x  were  required 
from  this  equation  x1  + 1 3  rz  4#,  or  x 2 — 4*= — 13, 

we  fliould  find  x~2zkz^/ — 9;  and  as  this  expreffion 
for  the  roots  requires  us  to  extract  the  fquare  root  of 
— 9,  the  equation  from  which  it  is  derived  muft  necef- 
farily  have  involved  fome  contradiction.  It  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fee  wherein  the  abfurdity  confifls,  for  fince  in 
this  cafe  p— — 4,  and  q— — 13,  the  roots  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  both  pofitive  (§  154),  and  fuch  that 
their  fum  =  4,  while  their  produCt  zr  15,  (5  icq), 
which  is  impoffible. 

1 56.  Although  imaginary  quantities  ferve  no  other 
purpofe  in  the  refolution  of  quadratic  equations,  than 
to  fhew  that  a  particular  problem  cannot  be  refolved, 
by  reafon  of  Ionic  want  of  confiftency  in  its  data  ;  yet 
they  are  not  upon  that  account  to  be  altogether  reject¬ 
ed.  By  introducing  them  into  mathematical  inveftiga- 
tions,  many  curious  theories  may  be  explained,  and  pro¬ 
blems  refolved  in  a  more  coneife  way,  than  can  be  done 
without  the  ufe  of  fuch  quantities.  This  is  particularly 
the  cafe  with  refpeCt  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics. 

157.  The  method  which  has  been  applied  to  the  re¬ 
folution  of  quadratic  equations,  properly  fo  called,  name¬ 
ly,  fuch  as  are  of  this  form  x*-\-pxz=q,  will  alio  apply 
to  all  equations  of  this  form, 

xlrl-\-pxn~q, 

where  the  unknown  quantity  x  is  found  only  in  two 
terms,  and  fuch,  that  its  exponent  in  the  one  term  is 
double  that  in  the  other  ;  for  let  us  affume  x”=y,  then 
x*n=if,  and  therefore  the  equation 

-pxn—q  becomes 


r+py=<7, 


a  quadratic  equation,  from  which  x  may  be  found,  and 
thence  x,  by  confidering  that  x—n<J~y. 

158.  Before  proceeding  to  give  examples  of  quef- 
tions  producing  quadratic  equations,  it  is  proper  to  ob 
ferve,  that  although  every  fuch  equation  admits  of  two 
roots ;  yet  it  will  frequently  happen,  that  only  one  of 
them  can  be  of  ufe,  the  other  being  excluded  by  the 
conditions  of  tire  queflion.  This  will  often  be  the  cafe 
with  relpeCt  to  the  negative  root;  as,  for  example,  when 
the  unknown  quantity  denotes  a  number  of  men,  a 
number  of  days,  &c.  And  hence,  in  reckoning  the 
cafes  of  quadratic  equations,  it  is  common  to  neglect 
this  one  xl  -\-px— — y,  where  the  roots  arc  both  nega¬ 
tive  ;  for  an  equation  of  this  form  can  only  be  derived 
from  a  queflion  which  has  fome  fault  in  its  enunciation, 
and  which,  by  a  proper  change  in  its  form,  will  produce 
another  equation  having  both  its  roots  pofitive. 

1 49.  The  remainder  of  this  feflion  {hall 


[59.  The  remainder  of  this  feCtion  fliall  be  employ¬ 
ed  involving  fome  queflions  which  produce  quadratic 
equations. 
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Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  divide  the  number  10  Quadrat;, 
into  two  fuch  parts,  that  the  fum  of  their  fquares  may  Equations 
be  58.  "  — -r— - 

Let  x  be  the  one  number. 

Then,  fince  their  fum  is  10,  we  have  10 — x  for  the 
other. 

And  by  the  queflion  a:2-J-(io — a?)2— 58 

.r*-f-ioo — 20.v+.v2=r58 

2X 2 - 20V=58— 100= — 42 

x 2 — I0.v=r — 21 

And  completing  the  fquare  x* — io.v-f-  25=25 — 2X~ 4 

Hence,  by  extracting  the  root,  x — 5=  =tx/4=:=!=2. 

And  x—^^tz2~j 

That  is  x—  7  or  xz=^.' 

If  we  take  the  greatefl  value  of  x, 
other  number  10 — .v  will  be 
leafl 


That  is 
Or 

Hence 


r,  viz.  7, 


then  the 

10 — x  will  be  3  ;  and  if  we  take  the 
value  of  x,  viz.  3,  then  the  other  number  is  7. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  greatetl  value  of  the  one  num¬ 
ber  correlponds  to  the  leafl  value  of  the  other ;  and  in¬ 
deed  this  mull  necell'arily  be  the  cafe,  feeing  that  both 
numbers  are  alike  concerned  in  the  queflion.  Hence, 
upon  the  whole,  the  only  numbers  that  will  anfwer  the 
conditions  of  the  quellion  are  7  and  3. 


Ex.  2.  What  two  numbers  are  thofe  whofe  product 
is  28  ;  and  fuch,  that  twice  the  greater,  together  with 
thrice  the  lefi’er,  is  equal  to  26. 


Let  x  be  the  greatefl  and  y  the  leafl  number,  then, 
from  the  nature  of  the  quellion,  we  have  thefe  two 
equations,' 

xy=  28,  2x+3y=26. 

28 

From  the  firfl  equation  we  have  y~  -, 


And  from  the  fecond 
26 - 2X  28 


y=- 


26- 


-2X 


Hence, 


3  * 

And,  reducing,  2 6x — 2*2— 84 
Or  2X1 — 2  6x— — 84 

Hence  x1 — i^vrr — 42 

And  comp,  thefq.v2 — 13*4. — 42 \ 

Hence, by  extracting  the  root  x —  V  =—\/  i— 


Therefore 


That  is  x=j,  or  x—6. 

And  fince  y——,  we  have  y~ 4, 


x 


or  y 


—  j  4 


Thus  we  have  obtained  two  fets  of  numbers,  which 
fulfil  the  conditions  required,  viz. 

*=7,  y— 4  :  Or  x~6,  y =T34- 
And  befides  thefe,  there  can  be  no  other  numbers. 

Ex.  3.  A  company  dining  together  at  an  inn,  find 
their  bill  amount  to  175  fhillings  ;  two  of  them  wrere 
not  allowed  to  pay,  and  the  reft  found  that  their  lhares 
amounted  to  10  fhillings  a-man  more  than  if  they  had 
all  paid.  How  many  were  in  company  ? 

Suppofe  their  number  to  be  x. 

Then,  if  all  had  paid,  the  fliare  of  each  would  have 


been  i 25. 


But, 


(Quadratic 

uations. 

Iu,"-Y~ 
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But,  becaufe  only  x— 2  paid,  the  fliare  of  each  was 


b  n  a. 


I  OX 


I1L 

X - 2 


Therefore,  by  the  queftion,  ^  —  LUL- 

And  by  proper  reduction  175X — 17 5# -{-3 50=1  Ox* 

—  20. 

That  is  1  ox* — 20x1=350 

Or  x* — 2x=35 

And  comp,  the  fq.  x* — 2X-}-i  —  3  c4"I=3^ 

Hence,  by  extracting  the  root,  x*-j- 1  —  t±z6. 

Therefore,  xrr-f-5,  or  x— — 7.  But  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  queftion,  the  negative  root  can  be  of  no 
ufe  ;  therefore  x— 6. 

Ex.  4.  A  mercer  fold  a  piece  of  cloth  for  24I.  and 
gained  as  much  per  cent,  as  the  cloth  coft  him  5  what 
was  the  price  of  the  cloth  ? 

Suppofe  that  it  coft  x  pounds, 

Then  the  gain  was  24 — x, 

And  by  the  queftion  100  :  x  ::  x  :  24 — x. 

Therefore,  taking  the  product  of  the  extremes  and 
means,  2400 — ioox—x*, 

Or  x*-fioox— 2400, 

And  comp,  the  fq.  x*-j-ioox-f-2,:oo— 4900, 

Hence,  taking  the  root,  x-(- ^o=r±=70, 

And  x=  -{-  20  or  —  1 20. 

Here,  as  in  the  laft  queftion,  the  negative  root  cannot 
apply ;  therefore  x=  20  pounds,  the  price  required. 

Ex.  5.  A  grazier  bought  as  manv  fheep  as  coft.  him 
60I.  out  of  which  he  referred  1  5,  and  fold  the  remain¬ 
der  for  34I.  and  gained  23.  each  upon  them.  How 
many  fheep  did  he  buy,  and  what  did  each  coft  him  ? 

Suppofe  that  he  bought  x  Iheep, 

Then  each  would  coft  him 

x 

*5> 


175 

—^-■=10. 


Therefore,  after  referring 
remaining  x— 15  for  —  — -f-  2  fhil lings. 


{hillings. 

he  fold  each  of  the 


1200 


Hence  he  would  receive  for  them  (x — I5)(— - - r  2) 

x 

{hillings.  And,  becaufe  t4h=*o8o  {hillings,  we  have 

by  the  queftion  (x — I5)(^^-{-2)=:io8o. 

Which  by  proper  reduftion  becomes  x*-f-45x:=9000. 

Or,  completing  the  fquare,  x*  ft- 4  jx -f-  2-3-—  —  ^  °-2— . 

4  4 

Therefore,  extra&ing  the  root,  &c.  xrrrfc:— —  —  — . 

2  2 

And  taking  the  pofitive  root,  x—qy,  the  number  of 

^^2=1 6  {hillings,  the  price 

75  0 


fheep ;  and  confequently 
of  each. 

Ex.  6.  What  number  is  that,  which,  when  divided 
by  the  product  of  its  two  digits,  the  quotient  is  3  ;  and 
if  18  be  added  to  it,  the  digits  are  inverted.  Let  x 
and  y  denote  the  digits  ;  then  the  number  itfelf  will  be 
exprefled  by  iox-f-y  ;  and  that  number,  in  which  the 
digitq  are  inverted,  by  io»/-f-x.  Thus  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  will  be  exprelfed  by  thefe  two  equations, 

lox-l-y 

—-—=3,  l°*+y+  l8=icy-fx. 


From  the  firft  equation  we  have  »= - , 

'  3*—*' 

And  from  the  fecond  y=x  -{-  2  j 

Therefore  x  4-  2—— - , 

3x— 1 

And  3x*-f-5x — 2—  1  ox. 

Hence  x* — 4*=:t» 

And  comp,  fq.x* — yX-j-y|-rr^-j-j-yr:y§  \ 

Therefore,  taking  the  root  x — 

So  that  x~2,  or  x— — ]■. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  negative  root  is  ufelefs  ; 
hence  we  have  y>=x-{-  2=4,  and  24  for  the  number 
required. 

Ex.  7.  It  is  required  to  find  two  numbers  whofe 
product  is  100 ;  and  the  difference  of  their  fquare 
roots  3. 

Let  x  be  the  one  number ;  then  muft  denote  the 

x 

other. 

Now  by  the  queftion  —7=.  — v/x=3  ? 

Jx 

T_ 

Hence  we  have  10 — x— 3  y/x~$x*) 

1 

Or  x-j-3x"=:io, 

*  9 

And  comp,  the  fq.  x-f-3x?-f-4  =  io-f 

and  taking  the  root  xT  +  —  — 

2  2 
1 

So  that  x*=-}-5  or  x"5"— — 2, 
and  therefore  x—  25  or  x=4. 

Ifx=4,  the  other  number  is  —  25,  and  if  x— 
25,  then  the  other  number  is  4 ;  fo  that,  in  either  cafe, 
the  two  numbers  which  anl’wer  the  conditions  of  the 
queftion  are  4  and  25. 

Ex.  8.  It  is  required  to  find  two  numbers,  of  which 
the  product  {hall  be  6,  and  the  fum  of  their  cubes  35. 

Let  v  be  the  one  number,  then  —  will  be  the  other. 

x 

21^ 

Therefore,  by  the  queftion,  x5  =35  J 

Hence  xs 4- 2i6=35x5, 

Or  x6 — 3 5X J  — — 216. 

This  equation,  by  putting  xl=y,  becomes 

y*— 3jy=— j 
Hence  we  find  y—  27,  or  y=8. 

And  fince  x5=:y  ,•  therefore  x=3,  or  x—  2. 

It  xz=3,  then  the  other  number  is  2,  and  if  x~2, 
the  other  number  is  3  j  fo  that  2  and  3  are  the  num¬ 
bers  required. 

In  general,  if  it  be  required  to  find  two  numbers, 
which  are  exaftly  alike  concerned  in  a  queftion  that 
produces  a  quadratic  equation  ;  the  two  numbers  fought 
will  be  the  roots  of  that  equation.  A  fimilar  obferva- 
tion  applies  to  any  number  of  quantities  which  require 
for  the  determination  the  rel’olution  of  an  equation  of 
any  degree  whatever. 

Sect.  X.  Of  Equations  in  General. 

160.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  refolution  of  cubic, 
and  the  higher  orders  of  equations,  it  will  be  proper 

to 
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Equations, 
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Equations  to  explain  foiwe  general  properties,  which  belong  to 
m  general,  equations  of  every  degree  ;  and  alfo  certain  operations, 
which  muft  frequently  be  performed  upon  equations, 
before  they  he  fitted  for  a  final  folution. 

161.  In  treating  of  equations  in  general,  we  mail 
fuppoie  all  the  terms  tranfpofed  to  one  fide,  and  put 
equal  to  o  ;  this  we  have  already  done  in  explaining 
the  nature  of  quadratics,  and  in  like  manner  an  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  fourth  degree  will  Hand  thus  : 

x4  -\-px 3  -\-qxz  -\-rx-\-  S—O, 

where  x  denotes  an  unknown  quantity,  and  p,  q,  r,  r, 
known  quantities,  either  poGtive  or  negative.  In  this 
equation  the  coefficient  of  the  higheft  power  of  x  is 
unity,  but  if  it  had  been  any  dther  quantity,  that 
quantity  might  have  been  taken  away,  and  the  equa¬ 
tion  reduced  to  the  above  form,  by  rules  already  ex¬ 
plained,  Sedt.  ^  I. 

162.  The  terms  of  an  equation  being  thus  arranged, 
if  fuch  a  quantity  be  found,  as  when  fubftituted  for  .v, 
will  render  both  fides  =  o,  and  therefore  fatisfy  the 
equation,  that  quantity,  whether  it  be  pofitive  or  nega¬ 
tive  or  even  imaginary',  is  to  be  coniidered  as  a  root 
of  the  equation.  Bu^  we  have  feen  that  every  qua¬ 
dratic  equation  has  always  two  roots,  real  or  imagina¬ 
ry,  rv c  may  therefore  fuppofe  that  a  fimilar  diverfity  of 
roots  will  take  place  in  all  equations  of  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  this  fuppofition  we  ffiall  prefently  find  to  he 
well  founded,  by  means  of  the  following  propofition, 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  equa¬ 
tions. 

If  a  root  of  any  equation,  as  x4 -\-px4  -\-qx -\-r—o,  be 
reprefented  by  a,  the  firft  fide  of  that  equation  is  divi- 
fible  by  x — a. 

For  fince  x4-\-pxl  -\-qxz  -\-rx-\-s— o. 

And  alfo  a  4  -j-pa  3  -J-  qn  -f-rfl-j-r— o  j 
Therefore,  by  fubtradtion,  x4 — a4-j-/>(x3 — a3)-|-y 
(a*2 — o*)  -f-r(a — o')— o. 

103.  But  any  quantity  of  this  form  xn — a",  where  n 
denotes  a  whole  pofitive  number,  is  equal  to 

(a— «)  (a"- 1  +  axn~ z  -{-  a  V 3  -f-  ...  +a’-1x+an-1), 

as  may  he  eafily  proved  by  multiplication  ;  therefore, 
putting  a— 4,  3  and  2  fucceffively,  we  liave 

a4 — a*—(x — a)  (a3  -f -ax*  -f  a'a-f-n 3 ) 
a3 — n3=  (a — ci)  (a*  -\-ax  -f-as) 
a* — a1- r(a — a)(  a-j-n) 
a — a  —  (x — a~) 

and  by  fubftitution,  and  colledting  into  one  term  the 
coefficients  of  the  like  powers  of  a,  the  equation 

a4 — a4-f-p(a3  — a 3 )  -f-y(a* — a1)  +r(a — a)— 0  becomes 
(a— a)[a3  -f  (a  +  p)x1+(ai+pa  +  q')x-\-ai  +fia1+qa 
-f-r]— O,  fo  that  putting  p'—a-\-p,  q'—az-\-pa-\-q,  r' 
—  a1  -\-po-\-qa-\-r,  we  have 

xA-\-pxl  -\-qxl-\-rx-\-s—(x—a')  (a3  ■\-p'xl-\-q'x-\-r). 

Hence,  if  the  propofed  equation  x4  -j-px^'-f-qx^-j-rx — s 
be  divided  by  a — a,  the  quotient  will  he  a3 -J-ya’-j- 
q'x-j-r',  an  integer  quantity,  and  fince  the  fame  mode 
of  reafoning  will  apply  to  any  equation  whatever,  the 
truth  of  the  propofition  is  evident. 

164  We  have  found  that  (a — a)  (x3  -f-p'x* -j-q'x 
-j-r,')=o,  and  as  a  produdt  becomes  =0,  when  any 
-one  of  its  factors  —0,  therefore,  the  equation  will  have 
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its  conditions  fulfilled,  not  only  when  a — azz  0,  but  Equations 
alfo  whena3+//a*+y'a-f?-,=  o.  in  general. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  b  is  a  root  of  this  equation,  *  1  1 
then  by  reafoning  exactly  as  in  laft  article,  and  putting 
p"—b-\-p\  q"=b*  -\-p’b-\-q',  we  ffiall  have 

a 3  +p'xz  -\-q'x-{-r'—  (a — b)  (a1  -f -p"x  -{-  q”)—0, 
and  therefore 

x4Jt,px*Jrqxz-\-rxJr  sz=  (a — a)  (a — b)  (a* q"). 

165.  Bv  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
quadratic  equation  xz  -\-p"x-\-q"~o,  we  ffiall  find  that 
if  c  denote  one  of  its  roots,  then 

x1  -L-p"x  -\-q"=  (x — 0  (a  c  -j-  p"') . 

So  that  if  we  put  d~ — (c-f-  p"),  we  at  laft  find 
a4  -j- pa3  -f-  qxz-\-rx  -f-r=  (a — a )  (a — b )  (a — c)  (a — d)  j 
and  fince  each  of  the  factors  a — «,  a — b,  a — c,  x — d 
may  he  affirmed  =0,  it  follows,  that  there  are  four 
different  values  of  a,  which  will  render  the  equation 
a4-} -px"1  -f-ya*-j-ra-j-xr=o,  namely,  xz=a,  a z=b,  x~c, 
x~d. 

1 66.  The  mode  of  reafoning  which  has  been  juft 
now  employed  in  a  particular  cafe,  may  be  applied  to 
an  equation  of  any  order  whatever  ;  we  may  therefore 
conclude,  that  every  equation  may  he  confidered  as  the 
product  of  as  many  fimple  factors,  as  the  number  de¬ 
noting  its  order  contains  unity :  and  therefore,  that  the 
number  of  roots  in  any  equation  is  precifely  equal  to  the 
exponent  of  the  higheft  power  of  the  unknown  quantity 
contained  in  that  equation. 

167.  Byconfidering  equations  of  all  degrees  as  form¬ 
ed  from  the  produdt  of  factors  x — 0,  X — b,  x — c,  &c. 
we  difeover  a  number  of  curious  relations,  which  fubfift 
between  the  roots  of  any  equation  whatever,  and  its  co¬ 
efficients.  Thus,  if  we  limit  the  number  of  factors  to 
four,  and  fuppofe  that  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  the  roots  of  this 
equation  of  the  fourth  degree 

X 4  -j- px 3  -\-qxz  -\-rx  -\-s—o, 

we  ffiall  alfo  have  ( x — a)(x — b){x — c)  (A—  d)~o  ; 
and  therefore,  by  adtual  multiplication, 


-\-ab ' 

x4 — a~ 

— abc “ 

-b  1 

— c  \ 

lxi+at/ 
f  +be 

>x'-°bdJ 
— acd 

—d\ 

I  -\-bd 

— bed  ^ 

-| -cd . 

168.  If  we  compare  together  the  coefficients  of  the 
lame  powers  of  x,  we  find  the  following  feries  of  equa¬ 
tions  : 

a-\-b-\-c-\-d~ — p 
ab  +  ac ad -^-bc -\-bd -\-cd~  q 
abc-\~abd  -J-  acd -J-  bed— — r 

Q be -  -J-J  y 

and  as  a  fimilar  feries  of  equations  will  be  obtained  for 
.every  equation  whatever,  we  hence  derive  the  follow¬ 
ing  propolitions,  which  are  of  the  greateft  importance 
in  the  theory  of  equations. 

1.  The  coefficient  of  the  fccond  term  of  any  equa¬ 
tion  taken  with  a  contrary  fign,  is  equal  to  the  fum  ot 
all  the  roots. 

2.  The  coefficient  of  the  third  term  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  products  of  the  roots  multiplied  together  two 
and  two. 

3.  The  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term,  taken  with  a 

contrary 
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Equations  contrary  fign,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  roots  multi- 
in  -cik-im!  p]ied  together  three  and  three,  and  fo  on  in  the  rernain- 
ing  coefficients,  till  we  come  to  the  laft  term  of  the  li¬ 
quation,  which  is  equal  to  the  piodiuft  of  all  the  roots, 
ha  ving  their  figns  changed. 

169.  Inftead  of  fuppofing  an  equation  to  he  produ¬ 
ced  by  multiplying  together  limple  equations,  we  raav 
confider  it  as  formed  l;v  the  product  of  equations  of 
any  degree,  provided  that  the  fum  of  their  dimenfions 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  propofed  equation.  Thus,  an 
equation  01  the  fourth  degree  mav  be  formed  either 
from  a  Ample  and  cubic  equation,  or  from  two  quadra¬ 
tic  equations. 

i“o.  I  In  denote  the  degree  of  an  equation,  we  have 
fliown,  that  by  confidering  it  as  the  product  of  Ample 
factors,  that  equation  will  have  n  divifors  of  the  firft 
degree  •,  hut  if  we  fuppole  the  finiple  factors  to  he  com¬ 
bined  two  and  two,  they  will  form  quantities  of  the  fe- 
cond  degree,  which  are  alf'o  factors  of  the  equation  ; 


and  Ance  there  may  be  formed 


n(n — 1 ' 

.  2 
n(n- 


fuch  combina- 


-0 


I  .  2 


divifors  of 


tions,  any  equation  will  admit  of 

the  fecond  degree. 

171.  For  example,  the  equation  x4-f/?.v5  -\.qXl-\-rx 
-{-■f— 0,  which  we  have  conlidered  as  equal  to 

(*— 1 0  )  {x—b)(x—  c)  {x—d)—o, 

may  he  formed  of  the  product  of  two  factors  of  the  fe- 
'  cond  degree,  in  thefe  Ax  different  ways. 

By  the  product  of  (x—a'){x—b)  and  (x—c)(x — d) 
(x— a)(x— c)  (x—b)(x — d) 

(.v_„)(*W)  (x—b){x—c) 

(x—b)(x—c)  ( x—a)(x—d ) 

(x—b)(x—d)  (x—a){x—c) 

(x—c)(x—d)  (X—a)(x—b) 

Thus  an  equation  of  the  fourth  degree  may  have 

- — -—6  quadratic  divifors. 

^  X  2 

172.  By  combining  the  Ample  factors  three  and 
three,  we  ilia]  1  have  divifors  of  the  third  degree,  of 
which  the  number  for  an  equation  of  the  nth  order  will 

l.„  ■(»— !)(*— 2) 

"e  7 — r - ?  and  fo  on. 

1.2.  3 

1/3-  ^  hen  the  roots  of  an  equation  are  all  pofitive, 
us  Ample  factors  will  have  this  form  x — a,  x — b,  x — r, 
&c.  ;  and  if  for  the  fake  of  brevity  we  take  only  thefe 
three,  the  cubic  equation  which  results  from  their  pro¬ 
duct  will  have  this  form, 


*3 — px*-\.qx — r—  0, 

where  p~a-\-b  -\-c,  q— ab  — f-  (_  be,  rzzubc, 

and  here  it  appears  that  the  Agns  of  the  terms  are  -f 
and  —  alternately. 

Hence  we  infer,  that  when  the  roots  of  an  equation 
are  all  pofitive,  the  Agns  of  its  terms  are  poAtive  and 
negative  alternately. 

.  1  74*  again  the  roots  of  the  equation  he  all  nega¬ 
tive,  and  therefore  its  faclors  .v-f-n,  x-j-b,  x-j-c,  then 

p,  q,  and  r  being  as  before,  the  refulting  equation  will 
Hand  thus  : 

.  .  ,  *J+/»,+?Y+r=:o. 

And  hence  we  conclude,  that  when  the  roots  are  all 
negative,  there  is  no  change  whatever  in  the  Agns, 

'  ol.  I.  Part  II. 
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1 7 j •  Iti  general,  if  toe  loots  of  an  equation  he  all  donations 
real,  that  equation  will  have  as  many  pofitive  roots  as  in  general. 

there  are  changes  of  the  Agns  from  -f-  to  — ,  or  from  1 - '• - ' 

—  to  -j-  3  and  the  remaining  roots  are  negative.  This 
rule,  however,  does  not  apply  when  the  equation  has 
imaginary  roots,  unlefs  fuch  roots  be  Conlidered  as  ei¬ 
ther  poAtive  or  negative. 

176.  That  the  rule  is  true  when  applied  to  quadratic 
equations  will  be  evident  from  Sect.  IX.  W  ith  refpeCt 
to  cubic  equations,  the  rule  alfo  applies  when  the  roots 
are  either  all  pofitive,  or  all  negative,  as  we  have  juft 
now  fliewn. 


W  hen  a  cubic  equation  has  one  pofitive  root,  and  the 
other  two  negatives,  its  fadlors  will  he  x — u,  x  +  b,  ,v4-r. 
and  the  equation  itfelf 


x 3  — a  — ab 

-\-b  >  x1 — ac  >  x—abc~o. 

-fcj  +£cj 


Here  there  mull  always  be  one  change  of  the  Agns, 
Ance  the  Arft  term  is  poAtive,  and  the  laft  negative 
and  there  can  he  no  more  than  one ;  for  if  the  feconil 
term  is  negative,  or  b-j-c  lefs  than  a,  then  (£  +  c)1  will 
be  lefs  than  (i-{-c)o;  but  (b-\-c)*  is  always  greater 
than  be ,  therefore  be  will  he  much  lefs  than  {b-\-c)a 
or  ab-\-ac,  io  that  the  third  term  mull  alfo  be  negative, 
and  therefore  in  this  cafe  only  one  change  of  the  Agns. 
If  again  the  fecond  term  be  pofitive,  then  becaufe  "the 
Agn  of  the  laft  term  is  negative,  whatever  be  the  Agu 
of  the  third  term,  there  can  ftill  be  no  more  than  one 
change  of  the  figns. 

W  ken  the  equation  has  two  pofitive  roots  and  one. 
negative,  its  factors  are  x — a,  x—b,  x — c,  and  the 
equation 

X‘ — a~j  -f -cb"l 

— b  >  x1 — ac  >  x-\-abc~ 0. 

+  cj  —bc\ 


Here  there  muft  always  be  two  changes  of  the  figns ; 
for  if  a-\-b  he  greater  than  c ,  the  fecond  term  is  nega¬ 
tive,  and  the  laft  term  being  always  pofitive,  there 
muft  he  two  changes,  whether  the  iign  of  the  third 
term  be  pofitive  or  negative.  If  again  a-\-b  be  lefs 
than  c,  and  therefore  the  fecond  term  pofitive ;  it  mav 
he  fliewn  as  before,  that  ab  is  much  lefs  than  ac-\-bc  ; 
and  hence  the  third  term  will  he  negative  ;  fo  that  in 
cither  cafe  there  muft  be  two  changes  of  the  funis. 
W  e  may  conclude  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  in 
cubic  equations  there  are  always  as  many  pofitive  roots, 
as  changes  of  the  figns  from  -f  to  — ,  or  from  —  to  -f ; 
and  by  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  the  rule  will  be 
found  to  extend  to  all  equations  whatever. 

177.  It  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  the  co¬ 
efficients  of  an  equation  are  formed  from  its  roots,  that 
when  the  roots  are  all  real,  the  coefficients  muft  con- 
fift  entirely  of  real  quantities.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
on  the  contrary,  that  when  the  coefficients  are  real,  the 
roots  are  alfo  real  ;  for  we  have  already  found,  that  in 
a  quadratic  equation,  r*-f /j.v-j-y— o,  where  p  and  y  de¬ 
note  real  quantities,  the  roots  arc  fometimes  both  ima¬ 
ginary. 

I7§.  AVlicn  the  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation  are 

imaginary,  they  have  always  this  form,  a- „ _ 

which  quantities  may  alfo  be  exprefled  thus, 
4  B  a-f  b 


Oi 
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Equations  a  ~j-b  — 1,  a — bV — i ,  fo  that  we  have  tliefe  two  factors 
in  ^eneial.  x_a — ^  y', — IjA: — a^.b\/ — i,  and  taking  their  product, 

x 2 —  2  ax-^-a1 — bz—o. 

Thus  we  fee  that  two  imaginary  fadtors  may  he  of 
fuch  a  form  as  to  admit  of  their  product  being  exprefl’ed 
by  a  real  quantity  ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  imaginary 
roots  in  quadratic  equations. 

179.  It  appears  by  induction,  that  no  real  equation 
can  be  formed  from  imaginary  fadtors,  unlefs  thofe 
fadtors  be  taken  in  pairs,  and  each  pair  have  the  form 
x~ ±lu — b  \J — 1  ,xz±=.a-\-b,J — 1  ;  for  the  produdt  of 
three,  or  any  odd  number  of  imaginary  fadtors,  what¬ 
ever  be  their  form,  is  Hill  an  imaginary  quantity.  Thus, 
if  we  take  the  produdt  of  any  three  of  tliefe  four  ima¬ 
ginary  expreffions,  x~\-a-\-b  x^ — 1 ,  x  n — b  \ —  1 , 
x-\-c  \-dV — 1,  x  -f-c — d \/  — 1,  we  may  form  four  dif¬ 
ferent  equations,  each  of  which  will  involve  imaginary 
quantities.  If,  however,  each  equation  be  multiplied  by 
the  remaining  fadtor,  which  had  not  previouily  entered 
into  its  compolition,  the  produdt  will  be  found  to  be  ra¬ 
tional,  and  the  fame  for  all  the  four. 

180.  Hence  we  may  deduce  the  three  following  in¬ 
ferences  refpecting  the  roots  of  equations  : 

1.  If  an  equation  have  imaginary  roots,  it  mull  have 
two,  or  four,  or  fome  even  number  of  fuch  roots. 

2.  If  the  degree  of  an  equation  be  denoted  by  an 
odd  number,  that  equation  mult  have  at  leall  one  real 
root. 

3.  If  the  degree  of  an  equation  be  denoted  by  an 
even  number,  and  that  equation  have  one  real  root,  it 
will  alfo  have  another  real  root. 

181.  We  fliall  now  explain  fome  transformations  which 
are  frequently  neceflary  to  prepare  the  higher  orders  of 
equations  for  a  l'olution. 

Any  equation  may  have  its  pofitive  roots  changed 
into  negative  roots  of  the  lame  value,  and  its  negative 
roots  into  luch  as  are  politive,  by  changing  the  ligns  of 
the  terms  alternately,  beginning  with  the  fecond.  The 
truth  of  this  remark  will  be  evident,  if  we  take  two 
equations, 

(x—a)  (x—b)  O  4-c)=o, 

(which  are  fuch,  that  the  pofitive  roots  of  the  one  have 
the  lame  values  as  the  negative  roots  of  the  other),  and 
multiply  together  their  refpeclive  fadtors,  for  tbefe  equa¬ 
tions  will  lland  thus  : 

x}—n~l  +ab~) 

— b  V  x 1 — ac  >  x-^abc—O 

+  f  J  — be  J 

x’-f -cn  -| -ab-i 

-\-b  >  x1 — ac  — abc—  o 

— <•  ]  _ be  3 

where  it  appears  that  the  figns  of  the  firft  and  third 
terms  are  the  lame  in  each,  but  the  ligns  of  the  fecond 
and  fourth  are  juft  the  oppofite  of  each  other.  And 
this  will  be  found  to  hold  true,  not  only  of  cubic  equa¬ 
tions,  but  of  all  equations,  to  whatever  order  they  be- 
long. 

182.  It  will  fometimes  be  ufeful  to  transform  an 
equation  into  another,  that  lhall  have  each  of  its  roots 
greater  or  lets  than  the  correfponding  roots  of  the  other 
equation,  by  fome  given  quantity. 
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Let  (x — a )(x — beany  prepofed  equa-  Equation* 
tion  which  is  to  be  transformed  into  another,  having  its  in  genera!, 
roots  greater  or  lels  than  thofe  of  the  propofed  equa-  * 
tion  by  the  given  quantity  n  ;  then,  becaufe  the  roots 
of  the  transformed  equation  are  to  be  -fbdtzn 

and  — C^dzn,  the  equation  itfelf  will  be 

\y~ i=«— «)  (3 '+n—b){y+n  +c)=zo. 

Hence  the  real'on  of  the  following  rule  is  evident. 

If  the  new  equation  is  to  have  its  roots  greater  than 
thofe  of  the  propofed  equation,  inftead  of  x  and  its 
powers,  fubllitute  y — n  and  its  powers  ;  but  if  the  roots 
are  to  be  lei's,  then  inftead  of  x  fubllitute  y-\-n ;  and  in 
either  cafe,  a  new  equation  will  be  produced,  the  roots 
of  which  lhall  have  the  property  required. 

183.  By  means  of  the  preceding  rule,  an  equation 
may  be  changed  into  another,  which  has  its  roots  either 
all  pofitive,  or  all  negative;  but  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in  pre¬ 
paring  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations  for  a  l'olution, 
by  transforming  them  into  others  of  the  fame  degrees, 
but  which  want  their  fecond  term. 

Let  *5  -\-pxl  -\-qx-\-r— o  be  any  cubic  equation;  if 
we  fubllitute  y  +  «  for  x,  the  equation  is  changed  into 
the  following : 


Now,  that  this  equation  may  want  its  fecond  term,  it 
is  evident,  that  we  have  only  to  fuppofe  3/?- \-pzzo,  or 

n— — — ,  for  this  afl’umption  being  made,  and  the  value 

of  n  fubllituted  in  the  remaining  terms,  the  equation  be¬ 
comes 


,3  * 


P' 


2/>5  pq 


+{y——)y+  — — r  +  r=°- 


27 


3 

2p 3 


n*  2 p 1  pq 

or,  putting  —  —  +q=q',  and  -f  — - -  +r=r\  the 


lame  equation  may  alfo  Hand  thus, 

yi+y'y+r=°- 

1 84.  In  general,  any  equation  whatever  may  be  tranf- 
formed  into  another,  which  fliall  want  its  fecond  term 
by  the  following  rule. 

Divide  the  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term  of  the  pro¬ 
pofed  equation  by  the  exponent  of  the  firft  term,  and 
add  the  quotient,  with  its  fign  changed,  to  a  new  un¬ 
known  quantity  ;  the  fum  being  fubllituted  for  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  in  the  propofed  equation,  a  new  equa¬ 
tion  will  be  produced,  which  will  want  the  fecond  term, 
as  required. 

185.  By  this  rule,  any  adfedted  quadratic  equation 
may  be  readily  refolved  ;  for  by  transforming  it  into 
another  equation,  which  wants  the  fecond  term,  we  thus 
reduce  its  l'olution  to  that  of  a  pure  quadratic.  Thus 
if  the  quadratic  equation  a;1 — 5x-j-6=0  be  propofed; 
by  fubftituting  y-f-4-  for  x,  we  find 

r+sy+Vl 

— 5y+V  {*=0,  or  y1 — J=o. 

+  6  j 

Hence  y—  r+r-)-,  and  fince  #=y4-4,  therefore  x~  =±=£ 
-f-4  -f-  3  or  -f-  2. 

186.  It  has  been  fliewn  (§  169.)  that  in  any  equa¬ 
tion,  the  coefficient  of  the  fecond  term,  having  its  lign 
changed,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  roots,  or  aB- 

ftra&ing 
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Cubic  firacting  from  their  figns,  it  is  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
TEquations.  tween  the  fum  of  the  politive,  and  the  fum  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  roots. '  Therefore,  it  the  fecond  term  he  wanting, 
the  fum  of  the  pofitive  roots  in  the  equation  muft  necef- 
farily  be  equal  to  that  of  the  negative  roots. 

187.  Inftead  of  taking  away  the  fecond  term  from  an 
equation,  any  other  term  may  lie  made  to  vanifli,  by  an 
alfumption  fimilar  to  that  which  has  been  employed  to 
take  away  the  fecond  term.  Thus  if  in  §  183.  we  af- 
fume  3/7z-f-2/i//-f-7=:o,  by  refolving  this  quadratic  equa¬ 
tion,  a  value  ot  n  will  be  found,  which,  when  fubftitut- 
cd  in  the  equation,  will  canfe  the  third  term  to  vanifli  5 
and  by  the  refolution  of  a  cubic  equation  the  third  term 
might  be  taken  away  ;  and  to  on. 

188.  Another  fpecies  of  transformation,  of  ufe  in  the 
refolution  of  equations,  is  that  by  which  an  equation, 
having  the  coefficients  of  fome  of  its  terms  expreffed  by 
fractional  quantities,  is  changed  into  another,  the  coef¬ 
ficients  of  which  are  all  integers. 

Let  x  3  -j-  .v*  -(-  x  -j-  —  —  o  denote  an  equation  to 
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the  equation  j  thus  from  the  firft  of  the  three  preceding  Cubic 
examples  yyc  find  X— -f-5,  from  the  fecond  x~ — 3,  and  Equations. 

from  the  third  x  —  Vr. 

193.  It  would  feem  at  firft  fight,  that  the  only  value 
which  x  can  have  in  the  cubic  equation  x3  —  r,  or  put¬ 
ting  r=r3,  x3— r3= ro,  is  this  one,  x—c ;  but  fince 

x' — c3  may  be  refolved  into  thefe  two  factors  x _ c 

and  x'+cx  +  c2,  it  follows,  that  befides  the  value  of  x 
already  found,  which  refults  from  making  the  factor 
x — c— o,  it  has  yet  other  two  values,  which  may  be 
found  by  making  the  other  factor  x%  -\-cx  -j-  c2zl ro  • 
and  accordingly  bv  refolving  the  quadratic  equation 


-v*  -f-rx— — c *,  we  find  thefe  values  to  be 

+  '/— 3 


■c-f-  v. - 3  c1 


and 


V — : 


.  or 


—  1 — •/ — 3 

rand - ^ c . 


Thus  it  appears,  that  any  cubic  equation  of  this  form. 
x'—c1,  or  x3 — c3  — 0,  has  thefe  three  roots, 
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be  fo  transformed  ;  and  let  us  affume  y—abex;  and  x—c,  x—  — -_ - —  c,  x— 


- 1 —  V — q 


therefore  x~ 
becomes 


y 

^  then,  by  fubftitution,  our  equation 


_j2_ 

albic- 


+ 


P 


a'b2<? 


and  multiplying  the  whole  equation  by  n3£3c3,  we  have 
y3  -\-bcpy2 ■\-a2bclqy-\.a'ib'i c2r— o. 

Thus  we  have  an  equation  free  from  fractions,  while 
at  the  tame  time  the  coefficient  of  the  higheft  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity  is  unity,  as  before. 

189.  This  transformation  may  always  be  performed 
by  the  following  rule.  Inftead  of  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  fubftitute  a  new  unknown  quantity  divided  by  the 
product  of  all  the  denominators  ;  then,  by  proper  re¬ 
duction,  the  equation  will  be  found  to  have  the  form 
required. 

190.  If,  however,  the  equation  have  this  form, 

it  will  be  fufficient  to  affume  y—ax,  and  therefore  x~ 
-  i  for  then  we  have 


2  2 
the  firft  of  which  is  real,  but  the  two  laft  are  imagi¬ 
nary..  If,  however,  each  of  the  imaginary  values  of  x 
be  raifed  to  the  third  power,  the  fame  relults  will  be 
obtained  as  from  the  real  value  of  X  ;  the  original  equa¬ 
tion  x 3 — cl~ o  may  alfo  be  reproduced,  by  multiply¬ 


ing  together  the  three  factors  x — c,  x — 


and  x — 


—  1—  3 


And  y3  +py2+aqy+a2r=o, 
s\hich  laft  equation  has  the  form  required. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  Cubic  Equations. 

191.  Cubic  equations,  as  well  as  equations  of  every 
higher  degree,  are,  like  quadratics,  divided  into  two 
<  alles  ;  they  are  laid  to  be  pure ,  when  they  contain  on¬ 
ly  one  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  ;  and  udf  &cd, 
alien  they  contain  two  or  more  powers  of  that  quantity. 

192.  I  ure  cubic  equations  are  therefore  of  this  form, 
f  =>25,  oi-t’r  —  27,  or,  in  general,  x3r zr ;  and 
hence  it  appears,  that  the  value  of  the  fimplc  power  of 
,!*  "n1k,lown  quantity  may  always  be  found,  without 
difficulty,  by  extracting  the  cube  root  of  each  fide  of 


194.  Let  us  now  confider  fuch  cubic  equations  as 
have  all  their  terms,  and  which  are  therefore  of  this 
form, 

x3  -f-Ax'-f-Bx-f-czro, 

where  A,  B,  and  C  denote  known  quantities,  either  po¬ 
fitive  or  negative. 

It  has  been  fliewn  (§  184.)  how  an  equation  having 
all  its  terms  may  be  transformed  into  another,  which 

wants  the  fecond  term  j  let  us  therefore  affume  x=u _ 

A 

— ,  as  directed  in  that  article  j  then,  by  proper  fubfti¬ 
tution,  the  above  equation  will  be  changed  into  another 
of  this  form, 

3'}+7y-fr=°» 

where  q  and  r  denote  known  quantities,  whether  poli¬ 
tive  or  negative  ;  now  the  roots  of  this  equation  being 
once  found,  it  is  evident  that  thofe  of  the  former  may 
alfo  be  readily  obtained  by  means  of  the  affumed  equa- 

tion  x—11 - . 

3. 

195.  Refuming,  therefore,  the  equation  y 3  -f-  qy  -f- 
r=0,  let  us  fuppole  yirn-f-z,  and  it  becomes 

V  3  -J-3H*25-|-3tl2:‘  +  2i3  "I 

+  qV  +  qz[=0. 

+r  J 

Thus  we  have  got  a  new  equation,  which,  as  it  in¬ 
volves  two  unknown  quantities,  v  and  2,  may  be  re¬ 
folved  into  any  two  other  equations,  which  will  Amplify 
the  determination  of  thofe  quantities. 

Now  it  appears,  that  the  only  way  in  which  yve  can 
4^2  divide 
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Cubic  divide  that  equation  into  two  others,  fo  as  to  Amplify 
Equations,  the  queftion,  is  the  following 

3 v2z  -J-  -\-qv  -f-  0 

t)3-f-z3  -f-r— D 

The  firft  of  thefe  equations  may  alio  be  expreffed 
thus, 

(3**+?)  O+*0=o 

Hence  we  muft  either  fuppofe  that  v-\ -z—o,  or  that 
?)V‘Z-\-q—0  ;  but  the  former  l'uppofition  cannot  he  ad¬ 
mitted  w'ithout  fuppofing  alfo  that  y— o,  which  does 
not  agree  with  the  hypothefis  of  the  equation  y3-\-qy 
+  r=o  ;  therefore  we  muft  adopt  the  latter.  So  that 
to  determine  v  and  ss  we  have  thefe  two  equations, 

%v%-\-q— o,  ■u3 -(- z3 -}- r— o. 
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Hence  the  three  values  of  y  ai’e  alfo  thefe, 

3  3 

y—  vA-j-  v/t3 

3  3  _ 

y— atv'A  +  zS  v/B 

3  _  3  _ 

y—fi  \/  A-f -x\/b 

The  firft  of  thefe  formulae  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Cardan’s  rule  j  but  it  is  well  known  that 
Cardan  was  not  the  inventor,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  Nicholas  Tartalea,  and  Scipio  Ferreiis, 
who  difeovered  it  much  about  the  fame  time,  and  in¬ 
dependently  of  each  other  (fee  the  Introdu&ion). 

197.  The  formulae  given  in  laft  article  for  the  roots 
of  a  cubic  equation  may  be  put  under  a  different  form, 
and  perhaps  better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  aritli- 


Cubic 

Equations. 


q  m  <7  ’ 

From  the  firft,  we  find  vz— — -,  and  v 3  z 3  = - j 

3  27 

and  from  the  fecond  rJ3-)-f?3— — r,  io  that  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  quantities  n3  and  is3,  we  have  given  their  fum, 
and  prod®: :  now  this  is  a  problem  which  we  have 
already  refolved  when  treating  of  quadratic  equations, 
J  1 55  )  and  by  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner,  in  the 
prefent  cafe  we  ihall  find 


v3  =  —  A  +  j&3=— §-r— 

,  3 - -  3  - 


VA?3+i'J 


and  y—v-\-%— — kr -f-  ! 

+  V— Vr—:vA5TTA 

Thus  we  have  at  laft  obtained  a  value  of  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  y,  in  terms  of  the  known  quantities  q 
and  r  ;  therefore  the  equation  is  rcl’olved. 


166.  But  this  is  only  one  of  three  values  which  y 
may  have  ;  let  us,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  put 

A— — A -\-s/ A?3+a7'*>  — A — s/r^q '  +  's’'1-) 

and  denote  the  imaginary  exprembns 

— 1 +V— 3  ~ : t— 

2  ’  2 

by  «,  and  /3.  Then,  from  what  has  been  fhewn 
(§  193),  it  is  evident  that  v  and  z  have  each  thefe 
three  values, 

3  3  _  3  _ 

v=  v'a,  v—u.^/ a,  v=/3  v/a, 

3  3  3 

%—\J B,  Z—cfjB,  Z— 

To  determine  the  corresponding  values  of  v  and  z, 
we  muft  confider  that®z= —  —  —  */ab  ;  notv  if  we  ob- 

...  3. 

ferve  that  xfi—i,  it  w'ill  immediately  appear  that  v-\-z 
has  thefe  three  values, 


3  _  3 

v-j -z—  v/a  +  \Tb 

3  _  3  _ 

•n-{-Z=<»v7A-f-/3v/B 


3  _  3 

W.+  i5=/SVA+«\/B 


metical  calculation  as  follows.  Bccaule  vz. 


therefore  z~ — -  X  -= — -  X  — 7=  ?  hence  \/a 

3  v  3  3  yA 

—  .—A  •  thus  it  appears  that  the  three  values  of.  y 
3V  A 

may  alfo  be  expreffed  thus, 

T0«- 


\q* 


l—^J  A- 


Va 


198.  To  lhow  the  manner  of  applying  thefe  formula", 
let  it  be  required  to  determine  x  from  the  cubic  equa* 
lion 

.v3  -J-3al-}-9v — 1 3=0 

And  as  this  equation  has  all  its  terms,  the  firft  ftep  to* 
wards  its  refolution  is  to  transform  it  into  another  which 
fliall  want  the  fecond  term,  by  lubftituting  y — 1  for  x 
as  diredted  (§  184).  The  operation  will  Hand  thus, 

*3=y3— 3/+3y—  1 
+3**=  +3/~63'+  3 
+  9*  =  +9!/~  9 

— 13  =  — l3 


The  transformed  equation  is  y3  -j-6y — 20  =  0 
which  being  compared  with  the  general  equation 

!/'+w+r=° 

gives  q—6,  — 20  j  hence 

3 - - 3  - - 

A=v/ — A-!~  ^ Ay 3  +i>*=\/ 10+^108 
Therefore,  the  firft  formula  of  laft  article  gives  y~ 

sj  1  o  -J-  A7 1  o  8  -  . — ~~~==  •  but  as  this  exprefllon 

V  10-f-  v  108 

involves  a  radical  quantity,  let  the  fquare  root  of  108 
be  taken  and  added  to  10,  and  the  cube  root  ol  theluni 

found  j  thus  we  have  3\/  10-j-  \7io8=2.732,  nearly, 

and 
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Cubic  i  2  2 

Equations,  and  therefore  Jj  7  -  -^-n— - — .rz 2\ hencewe 

- - V -  v  10  +  v/7c8  2>732 

at  laft  find  one  of  the  values  of  y  to  be  2.732 — .732=2. 
In  finding  the  cube  root  of  the  radical  quantity 

n/io+'7  108  we  have  taken  only  its  approximate  va¬ 
lue,  l'o  as  to  have  the  expreffion  for  the  root  under  a 
rational  form,  and  in  this  way  we  can  always  find,  as 
near  as  we  pleale,  the  cube  root  of  any  furd  of  the 
form  a  +  aJI)  where  b  is  a  pofitive  number.  But  it  will 
fometimes  happen  that  the  cube  root  of  fuch  a  furd  can 
be  expreffed  exactly  by  another  furd  of  the  fame  form  5 
and  accordingly,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  it  appears  that  the 

cube  root  of  ig  +  \/ 108  is  1  +  >/3>  as  may  be  proved 

by  actually  railing  1  +\/ 3  to  the  third  power.  Hence 

r  . _ 2  2  2(1 - y/  3) 

we  find  3  7—= - - — =-.= - —  =r - = - — — — — 

v  io+v  xo8  i+v7^  (1— 'V/3)(I+ ^3) 

=■ — (1 — s/3)  J  fo  that  we  have  y—  1  -f->/3  +  1  — 

—  2,  as  before. 

The  other  two  values  of  y  will  be  had  by  fubftitut- 


X 

ing  1  -{■  s/~ 3  aRd  1 — s/1  for  j^/A  and  in  the  fe- 

V  A- 


cond  and  third  formulae  of  laft  article,  alfo  reftoring  the 
values  of  a  and  /3.  We  thus  have 


y=-~^ - -  x  (1  +  ^3)  +  — - — -x(i  —  x/3) 

— 1 - h  — 9 

x  (1+  '73)+~— — ^3) 

=—i—kTI9- 

So  that  the  three  values  of  y  are 

-f-2,  — 1  +  s/ — 9»  — 1 — s/ 9> 

and  fince  x=y  + 1,  the  correfpouding  values  of  x  are 

+i»  — 2  +  s/ — 9»  — 2 — '*/' — 9* 

Thus  it  appears  that  one  of  the  roots  of  the  propofed 
equation  is  real  and  the  other  two  imaginary. 

The  two  imaginary  roots  might  have  been  found 
otherwife,  by  confidering  that  fince  one  root  of  the 
equation  is  1,  the  equation  muft  be  divilible  by  a- — 1 
(§  163.).  Accordingly  the  divifion  being  actually  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  quotient  put  =0,  we  have  this  quadra¬ 
tic  equation, 


E  B  R  A. 

tive,  and  fuch  that  -,'^q 3  is  greater  than  Jr*,  in  this  cafe 
the  expreffion -/Ty 3  +  Jr*  will  be  negative,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  fquare  root  an  imaginary  quantity.  Let  us 
take  as  an  example  this  equation  y3 — 6y  4  =  o  j 
here  q= — 6,  r=  +  4,  jr— 2,  ~Vy3=  — 8,  +*=+4, 
s/-zt91  —  — 4=2^/ — 1,  hence  by  recurring 

to  the  formulae  (§  196.),  we  have  A=2+2x/ — L 

B  =  2 — s/ — 1 1  and  therefore  the  three  roots  of  the 
equation  expreffed  thus, 

3 _ 3 _ _ _ 

y—  v  2  +  2  v7  — 1  +  s/  2 — 2  V — 1 

3 _ 3 _ 

5 '—ccs/  2+2%/  — \-\-/i\^2^2V — I 


Here  all  the  roots  appear  under  an  imaginary  form  3 
but  we  are  certain  from  the  theory  of  equations,  as 
explained  in  Seel.  X.  that  every  cubic  equation  muft 
have  at  leaft  one  real  root.  The  truth  is,  as  we  fliall 
fliew  immediately,  that  in  this  cafe,  lo  far  from  any  of 
the  roots  being  imaginary  (as  in  the  former  example), 
they  are  all  real  ;  for  it  appears  by  actual  involution 
that  the  imaginary  expreffion  2  +  2%/ — 1  is  the  cube 
of  this  other  imaginary  expreffion  — 1+  \  — 1,  and 
in  like  manner,  that  2 — 2%7 — 1  is  the  cube  of  — I 

—  V — i,  fo  that  we  have 

3 _ _  3 _ _ 

V —  v  2  +  2 V — 1+  v  2 — 2V — irr — 1  +  v7 — 1  — 
1 —  V — 1  =  2 


y=--  3-x(— 1  +  ^— 1)  + 

(— I— V7— 1=>  +  %/3. 


y—  — - -  x  (—1  +  v'— 0 

(““I —  v7— -T)  =! —  v73. 


200.  w  e  now  proceed  to  prove  in  general,  that  as 
often  as  the  roots  of  the  equation  x3+y.r  +  r= o  are 
real,  q  is  negative,  and  T’T 7 3  greater  than  Jr*  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  that  if  ^’Ty3  be  greater  than  Jr*  the  roots 
are  all  real. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  to  be  a  real  root  of  the  propofed 
equation, 

Then  x*-\-qx-\-r— o 

And  a3  +  yo  +  r — o. 


*,  +  4*  +  13=°  » 

which,  when  refolved  by  the  rule  for  quadratics,  gives 

xzz — 2=i=  9,  the  fame  imaginary  value  as  before. 

199.  In  the  application  of  the  preceding  formulae 
(§  196  and  197)  to  the  refolution  of  the  equation  //3  + 
qy-\-r— o,  it  is  neceffarv  to  find  the  fquare  root  of 
;  now  when  that  quantity  is  pofitive,  as  in 
the  equation  y3+6 y — 20=0,  which  was  refolved  in 
laft  article,  no  difficulty  occurs,  for  its  root  may  be 
found,  either  exadlly,  or  to  as  great  a  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy  as  we  pleafe. 

As,  however,  the  coefficients  q  and  r  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  q  may  be  nega- 


And  therefore  by  fubtradion  x3 — a3  +  y(x — a)=0  j 
hence,  dividing  x3 — o3,  alfo  y(x — «)  by  x — a,  we  have 

x*  +  ax  +n2  +y=r 0. 

This  quadratic  equation  is  formed  from  the  two  re¬ 
maining  roots  of  the  propofed  equation,  and  by  rclolv- 
ing  it  we  find 

*=—  *  az±=y/—  $"* — q. 

And  as,  by  hypothefis,  all  the  roots  are  real,  it  is 
evident  that  q  muft  neceffarily  be  negative,  and  great¬ 
er  than  in*  j  for  otherwife  the  expreffion  — +/* — y 
would  be  imaginary.  Let  us  change  the  fign  of  y,  and 

put 
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Cubic  put  q—\a‘-\-d;  thus  the  roots  of  the  equation  x} -j-qx 
Equations.  ~hr— o  will  be 

.  a,  — — l  * — \fd-> 

and  here  d  is  a  pofitive  quantity. 

To  find  an  expreffion  for  r  in  terms  of  a  and  d ,  let 
be  fubftituted  for  q  in  the  equation  03 — qa-\-r 
=05  we  thence  find  r~ — Ja3 to  that  to  com¬ 
pare  together  the  quantities  q  and  r  we  have  thefe  equa¬ 
tions, 

q—\az-\-d 
r =  — J03  -\-ad. 
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203.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  exprellion 

y/a-^-bA — 1,  — bV — 1, 

and  in  general, 


Cubic 
Eq  uations. 


a-\-b  V  — x,  -f-*/ a — b  — I, 

where  «  is  any  power  of  2,  admits  of  being  reduced  to 
another  form  in  which  no  impoffible  quantity  is  found. 

Thus  ^ a-j-  b  V—  1  ^  a— b  V — 1—  ^  2a-\-2'j 

4  -  4 


In  order  to  make  this  comparifon,  let  the  cube  of  \q 
•be  taken,  all'o  the  fquare  of -Jr,  the  refults  are 


A? 3  —  (Tja<5 + tV°  4  riald“  -J-jd 3 

■?ri— Aa<S — \aAd-\-\a*d2  ; 

and  therefore  by  fub traction, 


ci  -J-  b  — I  ci — b  V — I  — 

Ad  2a  -j-  2  A  a1  -j -b1  -)-  2^/ a1  -}-£*  ^ 


I  6 


iAd- 


■d* 

—  3^(.Tan4 - A'3*  d  2 ) 

— 3^(1°’ — id)*. 

Now  the  fquare  of  any  real  quantity  being  always  pofi¬ 
tive,  it  follows,  that  A  {A1 — A)1  "’ill  be  pofitive  when 
d  is  pofitive  ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  in  this  cafe  -/^y3 
mull  be  greater  than  Jr* ;  and  that  the  contrary  can¬ 
not  be  true  unlei’s  d  be  negative,  that  is,  unlefs  that 

— A  +  \/ d,  — -Ja — A d,  the  two  other  roots  of  the 
equation,  are  imaginary.  If  we  fuppofe  d—  0,  then  d-r 
q^—h1*  ;  and  the  roots  of  the  equations,  which  in  this 
cafe  are  alfo  real,  are  a,  — da,  — del. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  infer,  that  fince  a  cu¬ 
bic  equation  has  always  one  real  root,  its  roots  will  be 
all  real  as  often  as  q  is  negative,  and  dW  greater  than 
Jr1-,  and  confequently,  that  m  this  cafe  the  formulae  for 
the  roots  muft  exprefs  real  quantities  notwithftanding 
their  imaginary  form. 

201.  Let  y3 — qy-\-r—  o  denote  any  equation  of  the 
form  which  has  been  confidered  in  laft  article,  namely, 
that  which  has  its  roots  all  real ;  then,  if  we  put  a— — dr, 

7l _  T9  In  r>  .  7  „  r.  .  J  " 


as  is  eafily  proved  by  firft  lquaringthe  imaginary  formu¬ 
lae,  and  then  taking  the  fquare  root  of  each.  But  when 
n  is  3,  it  does  not  leem  that  fuch  reduction  can  poffibly 
take  place. 

204.  If  each  of  the  lurds  be  expanded  into  an  infinite 
feries  and  their  fum  be  taken,  the  imaginary  quantity 
*J  — i  will  vanifli  •,  and  thus  the  root  may  be  found  by 
a  direct  procefs.  There  are,  however,  other  methods 
which  feem  preferable  ;  and  the  following,  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  feems 
to  be  the  belt. 

205.  It  will  be  demonftrated  in  Sedt.  XXV.  that  if 
a  denote  an  arch  of  a  circle,  the  relation  between  the  co¬ 


fine  of  the  arch  and  the  cofine  of  — ,  one-third  of  that 

3 

arch,  is  exprefled  by  the  following  cubic  equation. 


Cof.  3  -  — X  cof.  X  cof.  a. 

3  3 


Let  us  afliime  cof.  -  —  then,  by  fubflitution,  the 

3  n 


equation  is  transformed  into  the  following : 


bx— 


Ay3 — iA  one  of  the  roots,  as  exprefled  by  the  firft 


V 3 


formula,  §  196.  will  be, 

3 - ___  3 - —  . 

y=  sj  a-lf-b^  —1  a—bV — 1. 


3y_ 
4  ® 


— J  cof.  a. 


Ibis  expreffion,  although  under  an  imaginary  form, 
muft  (as  we  have  fliewn  in  laft  article)  reprefent  areal 
quantity.  It  will  fometimes  happen,  as  in  laft  example, 
§  199’  that  the  two  furds  which  compofe  the  root  are 

perfect  cubes  of  the  form  (A-f-Br^/IITip  and  (\ _ B 

)3,  and  then  the  value  of  y  becomes 

A-f-B^/ — 1  +  A — B^/. — 1  — 2/\. 

But  the  rules  for  determining  when  this  is  the  cafe  de¬ 
pend  upon  trials,  and  are,  befides,  troublclbme  in  the 
application;  and  if  we  attempt  by  a  direct  procefs  to 
mveftigate  the  numerical  values  of  A  and  B,  we  are 
brought  to  a  cubic  equation  of  the  very  fame  form  as 
that  whofe  root  is  required. 

202.  This  imaginary  expreffion  for  a  real  quantity 
has  greatly  perplexed  mathematicians;  and  much  pains 
has  been  taken  to  obtain  the  root  under  another  form 
but  without  fuccefs.  Accordingly,  the  cafe  of  cubic 
equations,  in  which  the  roots  are  all  real,  is  now  called 
the  irreducible  cafe. 


Or  if  —  —  y—n 3  X  i  cof.  a , 

4 


and  in  this  cubic  equation  one  of  the  roots  is  evidently 


y~ n  X  cof.  -.  Now  from  the  arithmetic  of  lines  it  ap¬ 


pears  that  cof.  a ,  cof.  (360° — a),  and  cof.  (36o°-j-o), 
arc  all  exprefled  by  the  fame  quantity;  therefore  the 


equation  muft  have  for  a  root  not  only  n  X  cof.  — ,  but 

alfo  n  X  cof.  - -,  and  n  X  cof.  3^°  +g.  J$ut 

3  3 

from  the  arithmetic  of  fines,  cof.  ^8 - ci  — —  fin. 

3 


9^=5,  and  cof.  =_C„.  Therefore 


*  3 

the  roots  of  the  equation  are 


r  a  r  9°° — a  r  00°  4-0 

ti  X cof-  -,  — «X  fin.  - - ,  — n  X  fin.  - - 

3  3  3 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  that  if —qy—r  is  a  cubic  equa¬ 
tion 


3 
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Cubic  tion  whofe  roots  are  required,  and  let  us  compare  it 

Equations.  ...»  .  ,  3«*  ,  r  . 

c— with  the  former  equation  yl - - — y=n}  X  col.  jfl,1 

4 

then  it  is  evident  that  if  we  affime  the  quantities  n  and 
col’,  a,  fuch,  that 

3  ”l  ,  r  t 
- — <7,  rr  X  col.  , a—r , 

4 

the  two  equations  will  become  identical,  and  thus  their 
roots  will  be  expreffed  by  the  very  lame  quantities.  But 
from  thefe  two  afi’umed  equations  we  find 

„=*/! i=^,  cot .„=+:= 

3  3  n  47  2q“d  q 

and  fince  the  cofine  of  an  arch  cannot  exceed  unity, 

27 

therefore,  - —  muft  be  a  proper  fraction,  that  is,  4 q 5 

mult  exceed  27^,  or  muft  exceed  ;  if  we  now 

recoiled  that  q  is  a  negative  quantity,  it  will  immedi¬ 
ately  appear  that  the  propofed  equation  muft  necellarily 
belong  to  the  irreducible  cafe. 

206.  The  rule,  therefore,  which  we  derive  from  the 
preceding  analyfis  for  refolving  that  cafe  is  as  follows. 

Let  y5 — cjy=r  fie  the  propoled  equation. 

Find  in  the  trigonometrical  tables  an  arch  a ,  whofe  na- 
3  rv  3 

tural  cofine  =r - — . 

2 qV  q 

The  roots  of  the  equation  are 


y=J] 

y=— 2  V^xfin. 


Xcof.- 

3  3 


/=— 2  */?X 


fin. 


90° — a 

T~ 

9°°+a 

3 


Thefe  formula;  will  apply,  whether  r  be  pofitive  or 
negative,  by  proper  attention  to  the  figns :  If,  how¬ 
ever,  r  he  negative,  or  the  equation  have  this  form, 


d  — 


qy— — r,  the  following  will  be  more  convenient : 


Find  in  the  tables  an  arch  o,  whofe  fine  rr 
Then  the  roots  of  the  equation  are 


_  3' 


2qVq 


y=  2-n 

/|xfm.^ 

y=2y 

/2Xc.f.S°'+‘i 

3  3 

-  —  2  V 

3  3 

The  laft  formulae  are  derived  from  the  equation 

Sin.  —  —  -  fin.  -= — fin.  a 

3  4  3 

in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  were  found  from  the 
Firft  equation  of  laft  article. 

Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  find  the  roots  of  the  equation 


3*=i- 

irVJ 


Here 


3x^3 


2  q  6  x  v^3 


zzirzcof.  6o°=cof.  a. 


B  R  A. 

[  X—  2  cof. 


6o° 


<*39 

=  2  C„f.  20“  =  1.8793852“?“^ 


Hence  x— — afin.  — 2fin.50°= — 1.5320888 


3°’ 


|^*=: — 2lin.  — —  = —  2  fin.  io°=  .3472964. 


Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  find  the  roots  of  the  equation 

■  3 — 3* — 1. 

Here  3^3 

2q\Uq 


—  ^  — 4  —  fin.  30°=  fin.  a. 

6  v  a 


X  —  2  fill. 


3° 


120 


=  2  fin.  io°  = 


x  —  2  cof. -  —  2  cof.  40° 


X— - 2Cof. 


3 

6o° 


—  - 2  cof.  20° 


.3472964 

1.5320888 

X.8793852. 


Sect.  XII.  Of  Biquadratic  Equations. 

207.  When  a  biquadratic  equation  contains  all  its 
terms,  it  hath  this  form, 

aft+A*3  -ftBAr’-j-C.v-f-Doro, 
where  A,  B,  C,  D,  denote  any  known  quantities  what¬ 


ever. 

208.  We  fhall  firft  confider  pure  biquadratics,  or 
fuch  as  contain  only  the  firft  and  laft  terms,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  of  this  form,  x4—b4.  In  this  cafe  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  *  may  be  readily  had  by  two  extradions  of 
the  fquare  root  •,  by  the  firlt  we  find  x4=b2,  and  by 
the  fecond  x~b.  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the 
values  which  x  may  have;  for  fince  x4—b4,  there¬ 
fore  x 4 — b*~o  but  x 4 — b4  may  be  refolved  into  two 
fadors  x 2 — bl  and  fd-f-fc1,  eaeli  of  which  admit  of  a 
fimilar  refolution  ;  for  x2 —  b*  —  (x — b)  {x-\-b)  and 

x2-\-b2—  — by/ — 1)  (x-\-by/ — 1).  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  equation  x4 — b4— O  may  alfo  be  expreffed 
thus  : 

(.v — b)  (.v — by/ — 1)  {x-\-by/ — 1)~0, 

fo  that  x  may  have  thefe  four  values, 

-\-by  — b,  -\-by/ — 1,  — by/ — 1, 

two  of  which  are  real  and  the  others  imaginary. 

209.  Next  to  pure  biquadratic  equations,  in  refped- 
of  eaiinefs  of  refolution,  are  fuch  as  want  the  fecond  and 
fourth  terms,  and  therefore  have  this  form, 

*4+7*,-fJ=°- 

Thefe  may  be  refolved  in  the  manner  of  quadratic  equa¬ 
tions  ;  for  if  we  put  y2—x 2  we  have 

y*-\-<ty+s=°> 

from  which  we  find  yzz  — — 


V  q2 — 4J 


and  therefore 


4ft 


210.  When  a  biquadratic  equation  has  all  its  terms, 
the  manner  of  refolving  it  is  not  fo  obvious  as  in  the  two 
former  cafes,  but  its  refolution  may  be  always  reduced 
to  that  of  a  cubic  equation.  There  are  various  methods 
by  which  fuch  a  redudion  may  be  effedcd  ;  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  wc  feled  as  one  of  the  1110ft  ingenious,  was 
firlt  given  by  Killer  in  the  Fcterlburgh  Commentaries, 

and 
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Biquadratic  and  afterwards  explained  more  fully  in  his  Elements  of 
Equations.  Algebra. 


We  have  already  explained,  §  184,  in  what  manner 


an  equation  which  is  complete  in  its  terms  may  be 
transformed  into  another  equation  of  the  fame  degree, 
but  which  wants  the  fecoml  term ;  therefore,  any  pro- 
pofed  biquadratic  equation  may  be  reduced  to  this  form, 

where  the  fecond  term  is  wanting,  and  where  />,  q,  r, 
denote  any  known  quantities  whatever. 

21 1.  That  we  may  form  any  equation  iimilar  to  the 
above,  let  us  aflame  y—  V  a  4.  V  b  -\-Vc,  and  let  us 
alfo  fuppofe  that  the  letters  a ,  b ,  c,  denote  the  roots  of 
the  cubic  equation 


z 


P*2  4.Q2--R— o  5 


then  from  the  theory  of  equations  we  have 

a-\-b-\-c~. — P,  ab-\-ac-{~bc—Qabc~  R. 
Let  us  now  fquare  the  afl'umed  formula 
1 1—  Va  +  V'b-^  V c ,  and  we  obtain 


y"  —a-\-b-\-c-\-  2(  Vab  -j-  Vac-] \?V be) 


or  fubftituting  —  P  for  a  -{-  b  -f-  c,  and  tranfpoflng; 
y2  - j-P~2(  X^ab-j- Vac-{- Vbc. 

Let  this  equation  be  alfo  fquared,  and  we  have 

^4-f  2P3P  -[-P2—  4 (o£-f be) -\-8(V  a~  be  +  V  ab2c 

~f-V abc*),  and  fince  ab -\-ac-\-bc~Q 

and  V a* be- {-  Vab2c- {-  V abc1—  V abc(  xTa  -J-  V  b- f-  Vc) 

—  V\Vy ;  the  fame  equation  may  be  exprelfed  thus  : 

24  +  2Pyz+P2=4Q  +  8y'%. 

Thus  we  have  obtained  the  biquadratic  equation 
y 4  +  2P3P— 8  v'Kj/+P*— 4Q=o,_ 
one  of  tlie  roots  of  which  y~  Vh^n/b-^Vc,  and  in 
which  a,  b,  c,  arc  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation 
z  3  -j-  P  z2  -|-Qz — Rrro. 

212.  That  we  may  apply  this  refolution  to  the  pro- 
pofed  equation  y*  -\-py2  •\-qy-\-r—  o,  we  mull  exprefs 
the  afl'umed  coefficients  P,  Q,  R  by  means  of  />,  q,  r  the 
coefficients  of  that  equation.  For  this  purpofe  let  us 
compare  together  the  equations 


y  +py'+yy+r=  o 


y*+2?y‘— 8-v/Kd/-fP2— 4Q=o, 
and  it  immediately  appears  that  2P=:/>,  — 8^11= q, 
P2 — 4Q=r;  and  from  thefe  three  equations  we  find 


P=?,  Q  = 


P 


ir  r_l 

,K-  64 


Hence  it  follows,  that 


2'  16 

the  roots  of  the  propofed  equation  are  generally  ex- 

preffed  by  the  formula  y—  Va-\-  V~b-\-  A ;  where  a, 
b ,  c,  denote  the  roots  ol  this  cubic  equation 


2  1 


-4r 


r  _ 


A  A  A  nmffi  be  equal  to  A  or  to  -  |, 

their  produdl  mull  be  a 


therefore  when  q  is 
negative  quantity  ; 


poflti 


ve. 


and  this  can  only  be  e fleeted  by 


making  either  one  or  three  of  them  negative  ;  again, 
when  q  is  negative,  their  product  mull  be  a  politive 
quantity,  lo  that  in  this  cafe  they  mull  either  be  all  po¬ 
litive,  or  two  of  them  mull  be  negative.  Thefe  con- 
fiderations  enable  us  to  determine,  tiiat  four  of  the 
eight  expreffions  for  the  root  belong  to  the  cafe  in 
which  q  is  politive,  and  the  other  four  to  that  in  which 
it  is  negative. 

2i4.  We  ihall  now  give  the  refult  of  the  preceding 
invelligation,  in  the  form  of  a  practical  rule,  for  re- 


.  folving  biquadratic  equations  j  and  as  the  coefficients 


of  the  cubic  equation  which  has  been  found,  )  212, 
involve  fractions,  we  ffiall  transform  it  into  another, 
m  which  the  coefficients  are  integers,  by  fuppoling 


x~ 


*1 )  p 

— .  Thus  the  equation  z34-  —  z1 
4  2 


+ 


P  —Y 


16 


64 


=0  becomes,  after  reduction,  vl  -\-2pv1  -j-QP — 4  r)v 


-q*z ~o  5  it  alfo  follows,  that  fince  the  roots  of  the 
former  equation  are  a ,  b,  c,  the  roots  of  the  latter  are 

— ,  —,  -,  lo  that  our  rule  may  now  he  exprelfed  thus  : 

Let  y4  py*  -j-  py  -{-  rxz  o  he  any  biquadratic  e- 
quation  wanting  its  lecond  term.  Form  this  cubic  equa¬ 
tion 


v' -\-2pv*  - j-  ( p" — 4r)y — yz  =  0, 


and  find  its  roots,  which  let  us  denote  by  a,  b ,  c. 

Then  tlie  roots  of  the  propofed  biquadratic  equation 
are 


q  is  negative 


when 

y=i)  A-f  Af  Vc) 

y~\{  V~a —  Vb —  V c)_ 
y—\{ — V  «-\-V  b —  A) 
y- r^( — V a — Vb  \/c) 


Vc) 


when  q  is  politive 
y— 4  ( —  V  a —  Vb — 
ij  —  1  (— -V  a  +  A  -j -V  c) 
y~  4  (  V  n —  V  b  -f-  Vc 
y—\ (_  -j-  V b — Vc). 


215.  This  refolution  of  biquadratic  equations  fug- 


gells  the  following  general  remarks  upon  the  nature  of 
their  roots. 


“O. 


1.  It  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  roots,  that  i‘> 
the  cubic  equation 

v 3  -f-  2 pv*  (p1 — 4r)v — q?—  o 

liave  all  its  roots  real,  and  politive,  thofe  of  the  biqua¬ 
dratic  equation  {hall  he  all  real. 

2.  Since  the  lall  term  of  the  cubic  equation  is  nega¬ 
tive,  when  its  three  roots  are  real,  they  mull  either  lie 
all  politive,  or  two  of  them  mull  he  negative  and  one 
politive  ;  for  the  lall  term  is  equal  to  the  product  ol 
all  the  roots  taken  with  contrary  ligns,  §  169;  lo  that 
in  this  lall  cal’e  two  of  the  three  quantities  «,  b ,  c,  mull 


16  64 

TJii  r  .1  1  ,.  ,  '  „  Jii  uiis  uni.  tine  ivvu  UI  me  iinee  u  uaiiimco  u,  1/,  ■•,  miu' 

2I0  Rut  to  hnd  each  particular  root,  we  muft  con-  1je  ne  tive>  and  therefore  all  the  four  roots  of  the  hi- 

quadratic  equation  imaginary.  J  i,  however,  the  two 
negative  roots  he  equal,  they  will  dellroy  each  other 


lider,  tiiat  as  the  Iquare  root  of  a  number  may  be 
either  politive  or  negative,  to  each  of  the  quantities, 
V  a,  Vb,  Vc,  may  have  either  the  fign  +  or  —  pre¬ 
fixed  to  it  j  and  hence  our  formula  will  give  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  expreffions  for  the  root.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
-obferved,  that  as  the  product  ol  the  three  quantities 


in  two  of  the  roots  of  the  biquadratic  equation,  which 


will  then  become  real  and  equal.  Let  us  l’uppole  for 
example  that  b  and  c  are  negative,  and  equal  j  the  two 
firft  values  of  y  in  each  column  become  then  imagi¬ 
nary. 
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biquadratic  nary,  and  the  remaining  values  of  y  are  in  the  firft  fet 
i — _  ,  of  roots  y— — a,  y  — — a,  and  in  the  fecond 

y—  y—?\Z“- 

3.  ^  hen  the  cubic  equation  has  only  one  real  and 
ttvo  imaginary  roots,  its  real  roots  muft  neceflarily  be 
pohtive.  1'  or  the  imaginary  roots  can  only  come  from 
a  quadratic  equation,  having  its  laft  term  pofitive, 
Sect.  IX.  and  therefore  of  this  form,  ■y*-|- Av -j-B=o, 
hence,  the  limple  factor  which  contains  the  remaining 
root  muft  have  this  form  v — y,  otherwife  the  laft  term 
of  the  cubic  equation  could  not  be  negative. 

By  refolving  the  equation  t/’+Ak+B-q,  we  find 


here,  the  roots  being  fuppofed  imaginarv,  —  _ B 

muft  be  a  negative  quantity.  That  we  may  fimplify 
the  form  of  the  roots,  let  us  put  —  — — x,  and  —  _ 

„  22 

B— — then 


vz=—*z±z  */  —  /2'=—et=t=/3  J—  1, 
and  v— — — 1,  v— — * — f& 

Hence  we  have 

«  =  *  +  /3  - 1,  b- c—y  • 

fo  that  in  two  of  the  four  values  of  y,  we  have  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  form, 

V / a 


-I  +  V  « — — i  ; 
but  this  quantity,  although  it  appears  to  be  imaginarv, 
indeed  real  ;  for  if  we  firft  fquare  it,  and  then  take 
its  lquare  root,  it  becomes 


\/  2ct  +  2K/x'—0', 

which  is  a  real  quantity.  The  two  other  roots  involve 
this  other  expreffion, 

vCf^TZT—  v/ «— /8v/zii  ■ 

which,  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former 
becomes 


an 


V2*— 2v/«1-f/3*, 

imaginary  quantity,  and  therefore  the  roots  into 
which  it  enters  are  imaginarv. 

4.  AA  e  may  difeover  from'  the  coefficients  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  biquadratic  equation  in  what  cafe  the  roots  of  the 
cubic  equation  are  all  real  ;  for  this  purpofe,  the  latter 
is  to  be  transformed  into  another  which  lhall  want  the 

iecond  term,  by  aflfuming  v=u—  —  ;  thus  it  becomes 

3 


2 P3  ,  8rP 

1 — : - </'= o  ; 


3  '  '  7  27  ’  3 

and  in  this  equation  the  three  roots  will  be  real  wher 

A(y+4r)3  is  greater  than  i(~ —  ~ +  ?1)'- 

2x6.  As  an  example  of  the  method  of  refolving  a  hi- 
quadratic  equation,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the 
roots  of  the  following, 

* * — 25**-f*6o# — 56—3. 
vol.  L  Part  II. 


E  B  Pv  A. 

Bv  comparing  this  equation  with  the  penerai  formula, 
we  have  p— — 25,  q=+6o,  r  =  —f'J-y  hence 

2P— — 5°>  P* — 4r— 7^9,  $4=3600, 
and  the  cubic  equation  to  be  refolvcd  is 
v* — yov1  -f-  7691; — 3600=3  ; 
the  roots  of  which  are  found,  by  the  rules  for  culics, 
to  he  9,  16,  and  25,  fo  that  we  have  J'.=3, 

•J c— S'  Now  in  this  cafe  q  is  pofitive,  therefore 

X=K — 3 — 4 — 5)— — 6 
3  4*4+5)  —  +3 
,*'=k+3 — 4+5)= 4- 2 
*=:K+3+4 — j)=  +  I- 

1  2 7:  have  now  expiai*led  the  particular  rules 

by  which  the  roots  of  equations  belonging  to  each  of 
the  tint  four  orders  mav  he  determined  ;  and  this  is 
the  great  eft  length  mathematicians  have  been  able  to 
gr  V1  itl,re<^-  refolution  of  equations;  for  as  to  thofe 
of  the  fifth,  and  all  higher  degrees,  no  general  method 
has  hitherto  been  found,  either  for  refolving  them  di¬ 
rectly,  or  for  reducing  them  to  others  of  an  inferior  de¬ 
gree. 

It  even  appears  that  the  formula;  which  exprefs  the 
roots  of  cubic  equations  are  by  no  means  of  univerfal 
application  ;  for  in  one  cafe,  that  is,  when  the  roots 
are  all  real,  they  become  illufory,  fo  that  no  conclufion 
can  be  drawn  from  them.  The  fame  oblervation  will 
alio  apply  to  the  formulae  for  the  roots  of  biquadratic 
equations,  becauie,  before  they  can  he  applied,  it  is  al- 
ways  neceflary  to  find  the  roots  of  a  cubic  equation. 
But  in  either  cuhics  or  biquadratic  equations,  even  when 
the  tormulae  involve  no  imaginary  quantities,  and  there- 
ore  can  be  always  applied,  it  is  more  convenient  in 
practice  to  employ  fome  other  methods  which  we  arc 
hereafter  to  explain. 


Sect.  XIII.  Of  Reciprocal  Equations. 

218.  Although  no  general  refolution  has  hitherto 
been  given  of  equations  belonging  to  the  fifth,  or  any 
higher  degree  ;  yet  there  are  particular  equations  of  all 
orders,  which,  by  reafon  of  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
nature  of  their  roots,  admit  of  being  reduced  to  others 
of  a  lower  degree,  and  thus,  in  fome  cafes,  equations  of 
the  higher  orders  may  be  rel'olved  by  the  rules  which 
have  been  already  explained  for  the  refolution  of  equa¬ 
tions  belonging  to  the  firft  four  orders. 

219.  AA  hen  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  of  an  equa¬ 
tion  form  the  fame  numerical  feries,  whether  taken  in  a 
diredt  or  an  inverted  order,  as  in  this  example, 

+Pxi  +  <1*' +P*  + 1  =0, 

that  equation  may  always  be  transformed  into  another 
of  a  degree  denoted  by  half  the  exponent  of  the  hi-ffieft 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  if  that  exponent  be  an 
even  number,  or  by  half  the  exponent  diminiflied  by 
unity',  if  it  be  an  odd  number. 

The  fame  obfervation  will  alfo  apply  to  any  equation 
ot  this  form, 

a4  +pax*  -f  qa'x'  +p*>x  +  a *  =  0, 

where  the  given  quantity  „  and  the  unknown  quantity 

4  M  at  are 
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Reciprocal 

Equations. 
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Reciprocal  x  are  precifely  alike  concerned  3  for  by  fubftituting  ay 
liquations.  for  x  becomes 
- - 1  ’ 

a*if-lppa*y3-\-qa*yx-\-pa*y-\-a*— 0  3 
and  dividing  by  a 4, 

y4 +py* +vf  +py+l =°, 

an  equation  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  former. 

220.  That  eve  may  effect  the  propofed  transforma¬ 
tion  upon  the  equation 

*4  -| -px3  -f  qx*-\-px  -{-  I  =0, 

let  every  two  terms  which  are  equally  (lift ant  from  the 
extremes  be.  collected  into  one,  and  the  whole  be  di¬ 
vided  by  x1,  thus  we  have 

a;1  -f  —  +  p{x  -j- 

Let  us  affume  #4-  —  — 

x 

fhen  xl-\-  2  A — —  —  a1  and  x2  4-  A  —  — 2_ 

x1  1  x* 

Thus  the  equation  x1  -}-  —  -\-p(x  -f-  -)  +  ^— 0 
becomes  z2  +f>x  +  q—  2=0. 

And  lince  z  -j — zzz,  therefore  x1 — zx-4-i  —  o» 

221.  Hence,  upon  the  whole,  to  determine  the  roots 
of  the  biquadratic  equation 

x*-\-px3  -(-  qx 1  -\-px  -j- 1  =ro, 
we  have  the  following  rule. 

Form  this  quadratic  equation^ 
z'+px+q— 

and  find  its  roots,  which  let  11s  fuppofe  denoted  by  z' 
and  z".  Then  the  four  roots  of  the  propofed  equation 
will  be  found  by  refolving  two  quadratic  equations 

x1 — z'a;4-i  =  o,  x * — z^ar-f-i— o. 

222.  It  may  be  obferved  relpe&ing  thefe  two  quadra¬ 
tic  equations,  that  Cnee  the  laft  term  of  each  is  unitv,  if 
we  put  a,  o'  to  denote  the  roots  of  the  one,  and  b,  b1 
thofe  of  the  other,  we  have  from  the  theory  of  equa¬ 
tions  a  a!—  1 ,  and  therefore  a’  —  alfo  bb'  —  x,  and  b' 

a 

—  j  3  now  a ,  o',  b,  b'  are  alfo  the  roots  of  the  equation 

*44-/Mc3+y*I-j-/>.v-|- 1—  o. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  propofed  equation  has  this 
peculiar  property,  that  the  one  half  of  its  roots  are  the 
reciprocals  of  the  other  half  3  and  to  that  circumftance 
we  are  indebted  for  the  limplicity  of  its  refolution. 

223.  The  following  equation 

-\-P xS  -hqx4 + rx3  -f-  qx2  -\-px  -j- 1  =r  o, 

which  is  of  the  fixth  order,  admits  of  a  refolution  in  all 
refpeas  fimilar  to  the  former  3  for  by  putting  it  under 
this  form 


3  B  R  A. 

and  putting  alfo  x+  i  =  z,  fo  that  a;2—  z*  +  1=0,  we  ^Wqua* 

Roots. 

have  x~  -J-  —  =:z2 — 2 

X 

*3  +  ^7  =z3— 3  (-V+  l)-z3~ Sa¬ 
lience,  by  fubftitution,  the  propofed  equation  is 
transformed  into  the  following  cubic  equation 

s3+j°z2+(?— 3)*+r— 2p=o. 

Therefore,  putting  z',  z",  z'",  to  denote  its  roots,  the 
fix  roots  of  the  propofed  equation  will  be  had  by  re- 
fol  vmg  thele  three  quadratics 

x2 — z’.v+i— o,  x2 — z"x-\- 1=0,  xz — %'"x-\-i—o, 

and  here  it  is  evident,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  that  the 
roots  of  each  quadratic  equation  are  the  reciprocals  of 
each  other,  fo  that  the  one  half  of  the  roots  of  the  pro- 
poled  equation  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  other  ha’f. 

224.  The  method  of  refolution  we  have  employed, 
in  the  two  preceding  examples  is  general  for  all  equa¬ 
tions  whatever,  in  which  the  terms  placed  at  equal  di- 
ftances  from  the  firft  and  laft  have  the  fame  coefficients, 
and  which  are  called  reciprocal  equations ,  becaufe  any 
lucli  equation  has  the  fame  form  when  you  fubftitute 

for  x  its  reciprocal  — . 

22 5.  If  the  greateft  exponent  of  the  unknowm  quan¬ 
tity  in  a  reciprocal  equation  is  an  odd  number,  as  in 
this  example 

Xs  -\-px*+qx3+qx:!-\-px-{-i=o, 
the  equation  will  always  be  latisfied  by  fubftituting- 
— 1  tor  .v  ;  hence  — 1  muft  be  a  root  of  the  equation, 
and  therefore  the  equation  muft  be  divifible  by  tf-f  I. 
Accordingly,  if  the  divilion  be  actually  performed,  we 
ffiall  have  in  the  prefent  cafe 

•*4+0 — i)*3 — (p — q — 1>24 -{p — i>-f  1=0, 

another  reciprocal  equation,  in  which  the  greateft  ex¬ 
ponent  of  x  is  an  even  number,  and  therefore  relolvable 
in  the  manner  we  have  already  explained. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  Equations  which  have  Equal  Roots, 

22 6.  When  an  equation  has  two  or  more  of  its  roots 
equal  to  one  another,  thofe  roots  may  always  be  difeo- 
vered,  and  the  equation  reduced  to  another  of  an  infe¬ 
rior  degree,  by  a  method  of  refolution  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  clals  of  equations  3  and  which  we  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  explain. 

227.  Although  the  method  of  refolution  we  are  to 
employ  will  apply  alike  to  equations  having  equal  roots, 
of  every  degree,  yet,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  we  fliall 
take  a  biquadratic  'equation 

x*  -\~px  3 + qx 2  -f-  rx  -f-r = O, 

the  roots  of  which  may  be  generally  denoted  by  «,  b , 
c,  and  d.  Ihus  we  have,  from  the  theory  of  equations, 

O — «)  (*— h)  (  x—c)  (x—d)  =  x*+px3+qx2+rx  +s. 

Let  us  put 

A  =  (x—a)(x—b)(x—c)  A"  —  (x—a)(x—c)  (x—d) 

A'—  (x—a)(x—b)(x—d)  A'"=  (x—b) (x—c) (x—d) 

Then 
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Equations  Then,  bv  actual  multiplication,  we  have 

WRooUUal  A  =  v3— "  7  .  +ab\  L 

-\-ac  >  x — abc 

-fie  J 


A'=.v3 — a 


A"=x3—a 


A'"— vJ — b 


v3 — a  ~t 

3T‘ 

v3 — a  ~i 

=Jr 

3- 

1 — b 

— c  >  x*  -] x — bed 


+«*'  7 

-{-ad  >  x — abd 

+  bd  3 

+«o 

-f-flrf  >  x — acd 

+  bd  3 


+r</3 

and  taking  the  fum  of  thcfe  four  equations 
A -f  A' -f- A" -f- A"'=4x3 — 3<7”J  -j- 2 ab{ 

+  *".\  Zm 

i2Z  t  x—acd 

%m\  -m 

-j-  2cd  J 

But  fince  a,  b,  c,  d  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

X 4  -±-/)X3  -J-  n X 1  -f-  V  4.  X  — O, 

we  have  — $(a-\-b-{.c-\-d)  =  3p 
2{ab  +  ac  +  ad-\-bc-\-  bd-{-cd )  —  iq 
— {abc abd -\-acc  bcd)—r 

Therefore,  by  fubllitution, 

•A-  +  -A/  +  A  ’  -{-A!"=z^xi-{-1lpx1-\-2qX-{-r. 

228.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  the  propofed  biqua¬ 
dratic  equation  has  two  equal  roots,  or  a—b,  then  a,- — 
a~x — b,  and  fince  one  or  other  of  thefe  equal  factors 
enters  each  of  the  four  products  A,  A',  A",  A'",  it  is 
evident  that  A+A'-f-A"  +A'",  or  4*3  -f  $pxl  +  2qx 
+ r  muft  be  divifible  by  x — a,  or  * — b.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  if  the  propofed  equation 

x 4  +j»*3  +?*2  -\-rx+i—  o 

has  two  equal  roots,  each  of  them  mult  alfo  be  a  root  of 
this  equation 

4x%+3pxi  +  2qxJrr=Q  5 


for  when  the  firll  of  thefe  equations  is  divifible  by 
(* — n)*»  the  latter  is  neceffarily  divifible  by  x — a. 

229*  Let  us  next  fuppofe  that  the  propoled  equation 
has  three  equal  roots  or  a—b—c,  then  two  at  leall  of 
the  three  equal  factors  a — a ,  a — b,  x — c,  mull  enter 
each  of  the  four  products  A0,  A',  A",  A'"  j  fo  that  in 
this  cafe  A  +  A'  -f  A"  4-  A'",  or  4*3  4-3. v*  -)-  2qx+r 
mull  be  twice  divifible  by  x — a.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  as  often  as  the  propofed  equation  has  three  equal 
roots,  two  of  them  mull  alfo  be  equal  roots  of  the 
equation 


4* 3  4* 3PX*  -f  2  qx  -f-  r—  0. 

230.  Proceeding  in  the  lame  manner,  it  may  be 
fliewn  that  whatever  number  of  equal  roots  are  in  the 
propoled  equation 

■x*  +/w 3 + qx1 + rx + * — 0 

they  mil  all  remain  except  one,  in  this  equation 

4.V3  4-  3P*»  4-  4-  r=o, 
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which  is  evidently  derived  from  the  former,  by  multi-  Equations 
plying  each  ol  its  terms  by  the  exponent  of  x  in  that  with  equal 
term,  and  then  diminilhing  the  exponent  by  unity.  Roots. 

231.  If  we  iuppoie  that  the  propoled  equation  has  *  v 
two  equal  roots  or  a—b ,  and  alfo  two  other  equal  roots, 

or  c—d,  then,  by  reafoniug  as  before,  it  will  appear  that 
the  equation  derived  from  it  mull  have  one  root  equal 
to  a  or  b ,  and  another  equal  to  c  or  d  ;  fo  that  when 

the  former  is  divifible  both  by  (x — a)1  and  {x _ c)%  the 

latter  will  be  divifible  by  (x — «)  (x _ r). 

232.  Ihe  fame  mode  of  realoning  mav  be  extended 
to  all  equations  whatever  ;  fo  that  if  we  fuppofe 

*"4_p*m-r4_Q*—i  . ...  4-S#*4-T#4-U=o, 
an  equation  of  the  777th  degree,  to  have  a  divifor  of  thi-, 
form, 

(*—*)«  (x—dy  (*— /)  .  . .  &c. 

The  equatio  1 

4-  {jn—  1)  Pa”1-2  4-  O— 2)  ....  4.2S.V 

4*T— o, 

which  is  of  the  next  lower  degree,  will  have  for  a  di 
vifor 

(x—ay-'  {x—dy  ( x—fy -* . . .  &c. 

and  as  this  la.ll  product  mull  be  a  divifor  of  both  equa¬ 
tions,  it  may  always  be  difeovered  by  the  rule  which  ha- 
been  given  (§  49.)  for  finding  the  greatell  common  di¬ 
vifor  of  two  algebraic  quantities. 

233 •  Again,  as  this  lall  equation  mull,  in  the  cafe 
of  equal  roots,  have  the  fame  properties  as  the  original 
equation  j  therefore,  it  we  multiply  each  of  its  terms  by 
the  exponent  of  x,  and  diminifh  that  exponent  by  unitv, 
as  before,  we  have 

777(777—1)  *~m2  4-  (177— 1 )  (777—2)  P.vm-J  4-  (777—2) 

(777—3)  Q*m~4 - 4-2S=o, 

a  new  equation,  which  have  for  a  divifor 
(*— 77 )— *  (x—d)?-1  {x—fy-2, 

where  the  exponent  of  the  factors  are  one  lefs  than 
thofe  of  the  equation  from  which  it  was  derived  ;  and 
as  this  lall  divifor  is  alfo  a  divifor  of  the  original  equa¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  difeovered  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
foi  mer,  namely,  by  finding  the  greatell  common  mea- 
fure  of  both  equations  ;  and  fo  on  we  may  proceed  as 
far  as  we  pleale. 

234.  As  a  particular  example,  let  us  take  this  equa¬ 
tion 

*s—  13x*  4-67*3— 171*1 4-2x6*— 108=0, 

and  apply  to  it  the  method  we  have  explained,  in  order 
to  difeover  whether  it  has  equal  roots,  and  if  fo,  what 
they  are.  A\  e  mull  therefore  leek  the  greatell  com¬ 
mon  meafure  of  the  propoled  equation  and  this  other 
equation,  which  is  formed  agreeably  to  what  has  been 
Ihewn  §  228, 

5*4— 5  2*3  4-20 1. v*— 342*4-  216=0, 

and  the  operation  being  performed,  we  find  that  they 
have  a  common  divifor*3 — 8** 4-21* — 18,  which  is  of 
the  third  degree,  and  confequcntly  may  have  feveral 
factors.  Let  us  therefore  try  whether  the  lall  equation 
and  the  following, 

20*3—  1 56*’  4-402* — 34  2=0, 

which  is  derived  from  it,  as  directed  in  $  228.  have 
any  common  divifor;  and,  by  proceeding  as  before,  we 
4  M  2  fi„d 
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find  that  they  admit  of  this  divifor  x — 3,  which  is  alio 
a  fadtor  of*  the  laft  divifor  x3 — 8at2-}-2IA' — 18,  and 
therefore  the  product  of  remaining  factors  is  immedi¬ 
ately  found  by  divilion  to  be  x1 — yx-\-6,  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  refolvable  into  x — 2  and  x — 3. 

.thus  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  common 
divilor  of  the  original  equation,  and  that  which  is  im¬ 
mediately  derived  from  it,  is  (x — 2)  (x — 3)*  yand  that 
tue  common  divifor  of  th,e  fecond  and  third  equations 
is  x — 3.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  propoied  equation 
has  (at  —  2)2  for  one  fadtor,  and  (a; — 3)3  for  another 
factor  ;  io  that  the  equation  itfelf  may  be  expreffed 
thus,  (at — 2)2(.v — 3)3=o,  and  the  truth  of  this  con- 
clufion  may  be  eafily  verified  by  multiplication. 
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is  the  transformed  equation,  and  the  divifors  of  the  laft 
term  are  -f-i,  — 1,  +3,  — 3,  +7,  —7.  Thefe  being 
put  fucceffively  for  x,  we  get  -{-1  and  -j-3  for  two 
roots  of  the  equation  ;  and  as  to  the  two  remaining 
roots,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  they  mull  be  imaginary. 
They  may,  however,  be  readily  exhibited  by  confider- 
ing  that  the  equation  x4 — 6x2 — i6.r-f-2i=ro  is  divifible 
by  the  product  of  the  two  factors  r — 1  and  x — 3,  and 
therefore  may  be  reduced  to  a  quadratic.  According¬ 
ly,  by  performing  the  divilion,  and  putting  the  quotient 
equal  o,  we  have  this  equation, 


**  +  4*  +  7  ft*— °> 

the  roots  of  which  are  the  imaginary  quantities 

— 2-f-v^ — 3  and — 2 — — 3  ;  fo  that  fince  y— a?-|~i, 
Sect.  XV  .  Rpfolution  of  Equations  1 vhoje  Roots  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  y4 — 3.2/ 3 — 83/4-3  2=0  are  thefe, 


rational. 

235.  It  has  been  fliewn  in  §169  that  the  laft  term 
of  any  equation  is  always  the  produCt  of  its  roots  taken 
with  contrary  figns :  Hence  it  follows  that  when  the 
roots  are  rational  they  may  be  difcovered  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  rule. 

Bring  all  the  terms  of  the  equation  to  one  fide  5  find 
all  the  divifors  of  the  laft  term,  and  fubftitute  them  fuc¬ 
ceffively  for  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  equation. 
Then  each  divifor,  which  produces  a  refult  equal  to  O, 
is  a  root  of  the  propofed  equation. 

Ex.  1.  Let  x ! — 4.V2 — 7~4"IC— O  be  the  propofed 
equation. 

ft  hen,  the  divifors  of  10  the  laft  term  are  1,  2,  10, 

each  of  which  may  be  taken  either  pofitively,  or  nega¬ 
tively,  and  thefe  being  fubftituted  fucceffively  for  at,  v.e 
obtain  the  following  refults. 

By  putting  -f  1  for  x,  1- 

—  1  — 1- 

+  2  8- 

—  2  —8— 


4—  7  +  JC=  c, 

4+  7  +  12 

16 — 14-f-  10=: — 12 
16-f  i4-|-io=:  o 


+  5  125 — 100 — 35  +  10:=:  o 

Here  the  divifors  which  produce  refults  equal  to  O 
are  ft" 1  ’  2,  and  -f-  3,  and  therefore  thefe  numbers  are 

the  three  roots  of  the  propofed  equation. 

236.  When  the  number  of  divifors  to  be  tried  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  confiderable,  it  will  be  convenient  to  tranf- 
lorm  the  propofed  equation  into  another,  in  which  the 
laft  term  has  fewer  divifors.  This  may,  in  general, 
be  done  by  forming  an  equation,  the  roots  of  which 
are  greater  or  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  propofed  equa¬ 
tion  by  fome  determinate  quantity,  as  in  the  following 
example :  ° 

Ex.  2.  Let  y4  qy3 — 832-^-32=10  be  propofed. 

Here  the  divifors  to  be  tried  are  1,  2,  4,  8,  16;  32, 
each  taken  either  pofitively  or  negatively  :  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  trouble  of  fo  many  fubftitutions,  let  us  tranf- 
.orm  the  equation,  by  putting  x-f-i  for  y. 

Then  y4  —  x4 qx3 6x*^-  qx+  1 

4 1/3=  — 4*3 — 1 2xl — 12X —  4 

— 8y  =  —  8  a?——  8 

+32=  +}2 


Therefore  x4 


—  6a:2—  1 6x  21  =20 


y~ ft-2,  y=ft- 4.  y-~ Ift-\/— +  y—— i— *J— 3* 

If  this  literal  equation  were  propofed 

x 3 — (3f/-{-£)A:2-f-(2n2-J-3tf£)A; — 2a%b~o, 

we  lliould  find  x~a,  x~2at 


by  proceeding  as  before, 
xzzb  for  the  roots. 


To  avoid  the  trouble  of  trying 
laft  term,  a  rule 


all 


term,  a 
the  number 


to 


may  be 
very  narrow 


inveftigated 


the  divifors 
for  re- 
limits  as  fol- 
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of  the 
ftri&ing 
lows  : 

Suppofe  that  the  cubic  equation  A-3-J-/>.v,-f-yA;-}-r=o 
is  to  be  refol ved.  Let  it  be  transformed  into  another, 
the  roots  of  which  are  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  propofed 
equation  by  unity  :  this  may  be  done  by  affirming 
y— x — 1,  and  the  laft  term  of  the  transformed  equa-. 
tion  will  be  I  +p  +  q  +  r-  Again,  by  alluming  yxzx+i 
another  equation  will  be  formed  whole  roots  exceed 
thofe  of  the  propofed  equation  by  uuitv,  and  the  laft 
term  of  this  other  transformed  equation  will  be 
—  1  +p — y+r.  And  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 

thefe  two  quantities  i  -f-/>  +q -f- r  and  x - 1 -p — q+r 

are  formed  from  the  propoied  equation  a  3  -j- px1  J^qx+r 
by  fubftituting  in  it  iuccellively  -f-  I  and  — I  for  x. 

Now  the  values  of  x  are  fome  of  the  divifors  of  ry 
which  is  the  term  left  in  the  propofed  equation,  when 
x  is  fuppoled  =O  j  and  the  values  of  the  y's  are  fome 
of  the  divifors  of  x  +f>  +  q+r  and  — 1+/> — y-J-r  re- 
lpeftively  ;  and  thefe  values  are  in  arithmetical  pro-, 
greffion,  increaling  by  the  common  dilference  unity  ; 
hecaufe  x — i,  x,  x+i  are  in  that  progrellion-,  and  it  is- 
obvious,  that  the  lame  realoning  will  apply  to  an  equa¬ 
tion  of  any  degree,  whatever.  Hence  the  following, 
rule. 

Subftitute  in  place  of  the  unknown  quantity,  fuccef¬ 
fively,  three  or  more  terms  of  the  progrellion  i,  o,  — I, 
&e.  and  find  all  the  divifors  of  the  fums  that  refult  then, 
take  out  all  the  arithmetical  progrelfions  that  can  be 
found  among  thefe  divifors,  whole  common  difference  is 
I,  and  the  values  of  x  will  be  among  thefe  terms  of  the 
progrelfions,  which  are  the  divifors  of  the  refult  arifing 
from  the  iubftitution  of  jc:=:o.  When  the  fei’ies  increa- 
fes,  the  roots  will  be  pofitivej  and,  when  it  decreafes^ 
they  will  be  negative. 


Ex.  i 
tion  a:3- 


Let  it  be  required  to  find  a  root  of  the  equa- 
,2 — jOA-ft-6r=0. 

The. 
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The  operation. 


Subjiit.  liefult. 

Divifors.  j  Ar.  Pro. 

*=+n 

x=z  o>*3 - X- — xox-j-6=> 

*= — 1 3  1 

\+t 

L  +  14 

1 .  2.  4*  j 4 

I.  2.  3.  6.  3 

I.  2.  7.  I4.  2 

In  this  example  there  is  only  one  progreffion,  4,  3,  2, 
the  term  of  which  oppofite  to  the  fuppofition  of  .r— o 
being  3,  and  the  feries  decreafing,  we  try  if  — 3  fubfti- 
tnted  for  x  makes  the  equation  vanifh,  and  as  it  fiuc- 
ceeds,  it  follows  that  — 3  is  one  of  its  roots.  To  find 
the  remaining  roots,  if  rv3 — ** — io.v-f  6  he  divided  by 
*+3>  and  the  quotient  x z — 4#-}-  2  put  =ro,  they  will 
appear  to  be  2  +  sJ 2,  and  2—J2. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  propofed  equation  be 

— 29** — 9X  + 1 80=0. 

To  find  its  roots. 


nal  fractions.  This  may  he  demonftrated  by  means  ofi 
the  following  propofition.  If  a  prime  number  P  be  a 
divifor  of  the  product  of  two  numbers  A  and  B,  it  will 
alfo  be  a  diviior  of  at  leall  one  ot  the  numbers. 

240.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  it  does  not  divide  B,  and 
that  B  is  greater  that  P  j  then,  putting  q  for  the 
greateft  number  of  times  that  P  can  be  had  in  B,  and 

L7  for  the  remainder,  we  have  — ,  and  there¬ 

fore 


Hub. 

Ref 

Divijors. 

ProgreJJiom . 

2 

70 

I.  2.  5.  7.  IO.  14.  35.  70. 

1 

2 

5 

7 

I 

<44 

1.  2.  3.  4.  6.  8.  9.  12,  &c. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

O 

1 8c 

J.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  9.  IO,  &.C. 

3 

4 

3 

5 

—  I 

160 

1.  2.  4.  5.  8.  IO.  16.  20,  &C. 

4 

5 

2 

4 

- 2 

90 

1  ■  2.  3.  5.  6.  9.  IO.  15,  &C. 

5 

6 

I 

3 

Here  there  are  four  progreffions,  two  increafing  and  two 
decreafing  ;  hence  by  taking  their  terms,  which  are 
oppofite  to  the  luppofition  of.v=o,  we  have  thefe  four 
numbers  to  be  tried  as  roots  of  the  equation  4-3,  -j-4, 
— 3»  — Si  °f  which  are  found  to  fucceed. 

238.  It  any  of  the  coefficients  of  the  propofed  equa¬ 
tion  be  a  fraction,  the  equation  may  be  transformed  in¬ 
to  another,  having  the  coefficient  of  the  higheft  power 
unity,  and  thofe  of  the  remaining  terms  integers  by 
§189.  and  the  roots  of  the  transformed  equation  being 
found,  thofe  of  the  propofed  equation  may  be  ealily  de¬ 
rived  from  them. 

For  example,  if  the  propofed  equation  be  *3 — -lx1 

+  y* — 6—0.  Let  us  affiime  x——,  thus  the  equa- 

•  •  4 

tion  is  transformed  to 


64 


7y* ,  357 
64  ‘  16 


— 6=0, 


0r  y*— iy- +M°y— 384=°, 


one  root  of  which  is  y— 3  5  hence  #— 

4 

The  propofed  equation  being  now  divided  by  x _ j  is 

reduced  to  this  quadratic  x>— .v-f-Srco,  the  roots  of 
which  are  both  impoffible. 

239*  ^  l,rn  thc  coefficients  of  an  equation  are-  inte¬ 
gers,  and  that  of  the  higheft  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  unity,  if  its  roots  are  not  found  among  the  di- 
vifors  of  the  laft  term,  we  may  be  certain  that,  whe¬ 
ther  the  equation  be  pure  or  adfeifted,  its  roots  cannot 
be  exactly  exprefled  either  by  whole  numbers  or  ratio- 

2 


Hence  it  appears,  that  if  P  be  a  divifor  of  AB,  it  is 
alfo  a  divifor  of  AB'.  Now  B'  is  lei’s  than  P,  for  it  is. 
the  remainder  which  is  found  in  dividing  B  by  P  •, 
therefore,  feeing  we  cannot  divide  B'  by  P,  let  P  be 
divided  by  B',  and  q'  put  for  the  quotient,  alfo  B"  for 
the  remainder ;  again,  let  P  be  divided  by  B",  and  q" 
put  for  the  quotient,  and  B'"  for  the  remainder,  and 
io  on  5  and  as  P  is  fuppoled  to- be  a  prime  number,  it' 
is  evident  that  this  feries  of  operations  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  remainder  be  found  equal  to  unity,  which - 
will  at  laft  be  the  cafe  ;  for  the  divifors  are  the  fuccef- 
fiye  remainders  of  the  divifions,  and  therefore  each  is 
lels  than  the  divifor  which  preceded  it.  By  performing 
thefe  operations  we  obtain  the  following  feries  of  equa¬ 
tions, 


v=q'i y  -f-B" 
P=y"B"  +  B'", 

&-c. 


f  B'- 


P— B" 


I  7 

►  and  therefore  _  P — B 


L 


&c 


Hence  we  have  AB'— ,  and 

4 

y'AB'_  AP — AB"  t  AB" 
P  ~  p  ~ A  p“- 


Now  if  AB  be  divifible  by  P,  we  have  lliewn  that 
AB',  amPconfequently  cf  AB'  is  divifible  by  P,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  laft  equation,  it  appears  that  AB"  mull 
alio  be  divifible  by  P. 

Again,  from  the  preceding  feries  of  equations,  we 


AP _ AB"' 

have  AB"— - — - - ,  and  therefore 

H 

?"AB"  __  AP — AB'"  A  AB'" 
P  _  P  ~ A - p  ’ 


hence  we  conclude  that  AB"'  is  alfo  divifible  by  P. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  and  obferving  that  the 
feries  of  quantities  B',  B'7,  B'",  &c.  continually  de- 
creaie  till  one  of  them  =1,  it  is  evident  that  we  lliall 
at  laft  come  to  a  product  of  this  form  A><L  which 

mull 


^45 
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Equations  muft  be  diviilble  by  P,  and  hence  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
svitli  ratio-  pofition  is  manifeft. 

nal  Roots. ^  241;.  It  follows  front  this  proportion,  that  if  the 

prime  number  P,  which  we  have  l'uppofed  not  to  be  a 
divifor  of  B,  is  at  the  fame  time  not  a  clivifor  of  A,  it 
cannot  be  a  divifor  of  AB  the  product  of  A  and  B. 


242.  Let  -  be  a  fraction  in  its  lowefl  terms,  then 
a 

the  numbers  a  and  b  have  no  common  divifor  •,  but 
from  wbat  bas  been  juft  now  fliewn,  it  appears,  that  if 
a  prime  number  be  not  a  divifor  of  a  it  cannot  be  a 
divifor  of  a  X  «  or  a *,  and  in  like  manner,  that  if  a 
prime  number  is  not  a  divifor  of  b ,  it  cannot  be  a  di¬ 
vifor  of  b  X  b,  or  b 1 ;  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  a1 
and  b 1  have  no  common  divifor,  and  thus  the  fraftion 


—  is  alio  in  its  loweft  terms. 
cr 


Hence  it  follows  that  the  fquare  of  any  fractional 
quantity  is  ftill  a  fradtion,  and  cannot  pollibly  be  a 
whole  number  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fquare 
root  of  a  whole  number  cannot  pollibly  be  a  fraction  •, 
fo  that  all  fucli  whole  numbers  as  are  not  perfect 
fquares  can  neither  have  their  roots  exprefled  by  inte¬ 
gers  nor  by  fractions. 

243.  Since  that  if  a  prime  number  is  not  a  divitor 
of  a ,  it  is  alfo  not  a  divifor  of  a1,  therefore  if  it  is  not  a 
diviior  of  c/,  it  cannot  be  a  divifor  of  «  X"2  or  a 3,  §  241, 
and  by  reafoning  in  this  way,  it  is  obvious  that  if  a 
prime  number  is  not  a  divifor  of  a ,  it  cannot  be  a  di¬ 
vifor  of  an  ;  alio,  that  if  it  is  not  a  divifor  of  b,  it  can¬ 
not  be  a  divifor  of  bn,  therefore  if  —  is  a  fraction  in  its 

a 


loweft  terms,  ^  is  alfo  a  fraction  in  its  loweft  terms  •, 

fo  that  any  power  whatever  of  a  fraction  is  alfo  a  frac¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  contrary,  any  root  of  a  whole  num¬ 
ber  is  alfo  a  whole  number.  Hence  it  follows  that  if 
the  root  of  a  whole  number  is  not  expreffible  by  an  in¬ 
teger,  fuch  root  cannot  be  exprefled  by  a  fraction,  but 
is  therefore  irrational  or  incommenfurable. 

244.  Let  us  next  fuppofe  that 


. . .  -f  T*-f  U=o 

is  any  equation  whatever,  in  which  P,  Q,  &c.  denote 
integer  numbers  ;  then  if  its  roots  are  not  integers  they 
cannot  pollibly  be  rational  fractions.  For,  if  pollible, 

let  us  fuppofe  x~  — ,  a  fradtion  reduced  to  its  loweft 
a 

terms,  then,  by  fubftitution, 


a  a  *  an~* 
-TS+  +  • 


-fT^+U=o, 


and,  reducing  all  the  terms  to  a  common  denominator, 
an  +  ¥ an~' b b  ...  +rYab"-'  +  \]bn=o, 
which  equation  may  alfo  be  exprefled  thus, 

on  -{-  ^  (  P  1  -f-  Q«"~2  b - fTa^-*+U^-I)=0, 

where  the  equation  confills  of  two  parts,  one  of  which 
is  divifible  by  b.  But  by  hypothefis  a  and  b  have  no 
common  meafure,  therefore  a"  is  not  divifible  by  b, 
§  243  ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  two  parts  of  the 
equation  cannot  dellrov  each  other  as  they  ought  to  do; 
therefore  x  cannot  pollibly  be  a  fraction. 
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Approxi- 

Sect.  XVI.  Refolut'ion  of  Equations  by  Approxima-  mation. 

tion. 

243.  When  the  roots  of  an  equation  cannot  be  ac¬ 
curately  exprefled  by  rational  numbers,  it  is  neceflary 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  methods  of  approximation,  and 
by  thefe  we  can  always  determine  the  numerical  values 
of  the  roots  to  as  great  a  degree  cf  accuracy  as  we 
pleafe. 

246.  The  application  of  the  methods  of  approxima¬ 
tion  is  rendered  eal'y  by  means  of  the  following  princi¬ 
ples  : 

If  two  numbers,  either  whole  or  fractional,  be  found, 
which,  when  fubftituted  for  the  unknown  quantity  in 
any  equation,  produce  refill ts  with  contrary  ligns  ;  we 
may  conclude  that  at  leaft  one  root  of  the  propofed 
equation  is  between  thofe  numbers,  and  is  eonfequently 
real. 

Let  the  propofed  equation  be 

x3 — 5.V1  -j- 1  ox — 1 5=0, 

which,  by  collecting  tbe  poiitive  terms  into  one  fum, 
and  the  negative  into  another,  may  alfo  be  exprefled 
thus, 

*3-f-I0*_ (5*,  +  i5)=o ; 

then  to  determine  a  root  of  the  equation,  we  muft  find 
fuch  a  number  as  when  fubftituted  for  x  will  render 

x3-\.  iox=5x*ft- 15. 

Let  us  fuppofe  x  to  have  every  degree  of  magnitude 
from  o  upwards  in  the  l'cale  of  number,  then  x34-io.v 
and  5^:*  — f- 1 5  will  both  continually  increafe,  but  with 
different  degrees  of  quicknel's,  as  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table. 

Succeffive  values  of  x.  o,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c. 

- of  x3-\- 10*.  0,1 1,  28,  57,  104,  175,  276,  &c. 

- of  5**+ 15.  15,20,  35,  60,  95,  140,  195,  &c. 

By  infpedling  this  table,  it  appears  that  while  x  in- 
creafes  from  o  to  a  certain  numerical  value,  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  3,  the  poiitive  part  of  the  equation,  or  x3-{-iox, 
is  always  lefs  than  the  negative  part,  or  fo 

that  the  expreffion 

*34-io*—  (5**+ 15),  or  x3 — 5#2-}-  I  ox — 15 

muft  neceffarilv  be  negative. 

It  alfo  appears  that  when  x  has  increafed  beyond  that 
numerical  value,  and  which  is  evidently  lefs  than  4, 
the  poiitive  part  of  tbe  equation,  inftead  of  being  lefs 
than  the  negative  part,  is  now  greater,  and  therefore 
the  expreffion 

x3 — y.^-j-iox — 15 

is  changed  from  a  negative  to  a  pofitive  quantity. 

247.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  fomc 
real  and  determinate  value  of  x,  which  is  greater  than 
3,  but  lefs  than  4,  and  which  will  render  the  pofitive 
and  negative  parts  of  the  equation  equal  to  one  another; 
therefore  that  value  of*  muft  be  a  root  of  the  propofed 
equation  ;  and  as  what  lias  been  juft  now  fliewn  in  a 
particular  cafe  will  readily  apply  to  any  equation  what¬ 
ever,  the  truth  of  what  has  been  aflerted  at  §  246  is 
obvious. 


248.  Two 


\ 
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Appruxi-  248.  Two  limits,  between  which  all  the  roots  of  any 
uiation.  equation  are  contained,  may  be  determined  by  the  fol- 
v  lowing  proportion. 

Let  X  be  the  greateft  negative  coefficient  in  any 
equation.  Change  the  figns  of  the  terms  taken  alter¬ 
nately,  beginning  with  the  lecond,  and  let  N'  be  the 
greateft  negative  coefficient  after  the  figns  are  fo 
changed.  The  pofitive  roots  of  the  equation  are  con¬ 
tained  between  o  and  N-f-i,  and  the  negative  roots  be¬ 
tween  o  and  —N'—i. 

Suppofe  the  equation  to  be 

.v4 — px3  -f-  7.V1 — rx — s— c, 
which  may  be  alfo  exprelled  thus  : 


Then,  whatever  be  the  values  of  the  coefficients  p,  q,  r, 
&c.  it  is  evident  that *  *  may  be  taken  fo  great  as  to 

render  each  of  the  quantities  ^  ~  J-  as  fmall  as  we 

x  x*  x3  a:4 

pleafe,  and  therefore  their  fum,  or  —  -4 

*  ^x*  x3  x* 

lefs  than  1  j  but  in  that  cafe  the  quantity 


or  x4 — px3-j-qx1 * — rx-f-r 


will  he  pofitive,  andfuch,  that  the  firft  term  x4is  great¬ 
er  than  the  fum  of  all  the  remaining  terms  ;  therefore 
alfo  x*-j-qx*  the  fum  of  the  pofitive  terms  will  be  much 
greater  than  px3-\-rx-\-  s  the  fum  of  the  negative  terms 
alone. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  number  he  found,  which 

when  fubftituted  for  x,  renders  the  expreffion  x* _ px 3 

+  '7*t — *'* — *  pofitive,  and  which  is  alfo  fuch  that  every 
greater  number  has  the  fame  property,  that  number  will 
exceed  the  greatell  pofitive  root  of  the  equation. 

Now,  if  we  fuppofe  N  to  be  the  greateft  negative 
coefficient,  it  is  evident  that  the  pofitive  part  of  the 
equation,  or  x*-\ -qx*,  is  greater  than  p  x3-f  rx  +  r, 
provided  that  x4  is  greater  than  N  x3  4-  N  x*  -f  N  x 
+N,  or  N  (x3 -f- x* -{- .v -}- 1 )  ;  but  x34-*1-f-x,-f-i:=: 
x* — 1 

- ,  therefore  a  pofitive  refult  will  be  obtained,  if 

X  ■  ■  T 


for  x  there  be  fubftituted  a  number  fuch  that  x4-^ 
Nfx4 — 1 

~v  ~l  >  or  *5 — *4"^Nx4 — N.  Now  this  laft 

condition  will  evidently  be  fulfilled  if  we  take  Xs — x4= 
Nx4,  and  from  this  equation  we  find  x=N-j-i  j  but 
it  farther  appears  that  the  fame  condition  will  alfo  be 


fulfilled  as  often  as  Xs — x4^N*4,  or  x — i^N,  that 
is,  x  /  N-f  1,  therefore  N-f-i  mull  be  a  limit  to  the 
greateft  pofitive  root  of  the  propofed  equation,  as  was 
to  be  fhewn. 

249.  If  — y  be  fubftituted  for  -f-x,  tlie  equation 
x*‘ — fix3-j-qxt — rx— j  —  o  will  be  transformed  into 
}/* 3  +  '/y*  +  nJ — s=- °>  which  equation  differs  from 
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the  former  only  in  the  figns  of  the  fecond,  fourth,  &c. 
terms ;  and  as  the  pofitive  roots  of  this  laft  equation 
are  the  fame  as  the  negative  roots  of  the  propofed  equa¬ 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  their  limit  mull  he  l’ucli  as  has 
been  affigned. 

250.  From  the  two  preceding  propofitions  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  difeover,  by  means  of  a  few  trials,  the 
neareft  integers  to  the  roots  of  any  propofed  numeral 
equation,  and  thofe  being  found,  we  may  approximate 
to  the  roots  continually,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

x4 — 4*3  * — 3  x  -)-  2  7 = o. 

Here  the  greateft  negative  coefficient  being  4,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  §  248,  that  the  greateft  pofitive  root  is  lefs  than 
5.  If  — y  be  fubftituted  for  x,  the  equation  is  tranf- 
formed  to 

y'+py3*  +341  +  27=°, 

an  equation  having  all  its  terms  pofitive  ;  therefore,  it 
can  have  no  pofitive  roots,  and  conl'equently  the  propo- 
led  equation  can  have  no  negative  roots  ;  its  real  roots 
mull  therefore  be  contained  between  o  and  +  5- 

251.  To  determine  the  limits  of  each  root  in  particu¬ 
lar,  let  O,  1,  2,  3,  4,  be  fubftituted  fucceffively  for  x  ; 
thus  we  obtain  the  following  correfponding  refults. 

Subftitutions  for  x  o,  1,  2,  3,  4 

Kefults  +27,+  21,  +  5, —9,+ 15. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  equation  has  two  real  roots, 
one  between  2  and  3,  and  another  between  3  and  4. 

252.  That  we  may  approximate  to  the  firft  root,  let 

us  fuppofe  where  y  is  a  fraction  lefs  than 

unity,  and  therefore  its  fecond  and  higher  powers  but 
fmall  in  comparifon  to  its  firft  power  5  hence,  in  find¬ 
ing  an  approximate  value  of  y ,  they  may  be  reje&ech 
Thus  we  have 


x4=  +  i6  +  32 y,  &c. 
— 4X3=— 32— 48^,  &c. 
—3*=—  6—  yj, 

+  27  =+27 


Hence  o  =  5 — igy  nearly, 


and  y—~^— .26  j  therefore,  for  a  firft  approximation, 
we  have  x—2.26. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  x=2.26-f -y! ,  then,  rejecting  a* 
before  the  fecond  and  higher  powers  of  y1  on  account  of 
their  fmallnefs,  we  have 


x*=  4-  26.087  +46- *7  2/,  &c. 
— 4*3= — 46.172 — 61.291^',  &c. 
— 3*  =~  6.780—  3/ 

+  27  =4-27 


0=  .135  —  18.119^  nearly. 

•  I  3  C 

Hence  y'=:-— =.0075,  and  x=  2. 26 -[-./=  2.267 5. 

Ibis  value  ofx  is  true  to  the  laft  figure,  but  a  more 
accurate  value  may  be  obtained  by  fuppoling  x— 2.675 
- \-y ",  and  finding  the  value  of  y"  in  the  fame  manner 
as  we  have  already  found  thofe  of  y1  and  y ;  and  thus 

the 


1  he  fign  "0='"  denotes  that  the  quantities  between  which  it  is  placed  arc  unequal.  Thus  a-^b,  fignifics  that 

a  ts  greater  than  b,  and  a^.c,  that  a  is  lefs  than  c. 
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tlie  approximation  may  be  continued  till  any  required 
degree  of  accuracy  be  obtained. 

The  fecond  root  of  the  equation,  which  we  have 
already  found  to  be  between  3  and  4,  may  be  iuvefti- 
gated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft,  and  will  appear 
to  be  3-6797,  the  approximation  being  carried  on  to 
the  fourth  figure  of  the  decimal,  in  determining  each 
root. 

253.  In  the  preceding  example  we  have  fhewn  how 
to. approximate  to  the  roots  of  an  adfedted  equation,  but 
the  fame  method  will  alfo  apply  to  pure  equations. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  x  from 
this  equation  x3~2. 

Becaufe  x  is  greater  than  1,  and  lefs  than  2,  but  near¬ 
er  to  the  former  number  than  to  the  latter,  let  us  aflume 
then,  rejecting  the  powers  of y  which  exceed 
the  firft,  we  have  *3=i435S  and  therefore  2—  1  4  37, 
and  nearly  5  hence  v— 1.3  nearly. 

Let  us  next  aflume  #—1.34 y' ,  then,  proceeding  as 

.197 

before,  we  find  2—  2.1974 5. oyy',  hence  y'— - — — 

— -039,  and  x~ 1. 3 — ^.039=  1. 26  nearly. 

To  find  a  ftill  nearer  approximation,  let  us  fuppofe 
x~i.26-\-y',  then  from  this  affumption  we  find  y— 
— .000079,  and  therefore  *=12.59921,  which  value 
is  true  to  the  laft  figure. 

254.  By  affuming  an  equation  of  any  order  with  li¬ 
teral  coefficients,  a  general  formula  may  be  inveftigated, 
for  approximating  to  the  roots  of  equations  belonging  to 
that  particular  order. 

Let  us  take  for  an  example  the  cubic  equation, 

x3  4  fix*  +7* + r—  °) 

and  fuppofe  that  x—a-\-y,  where  a  is  nearly  equal  to 
x ,  and  y  is  a  fmall  fraction.  Then,  by  fubftituting 
a-\-y  for  a?  in  the  propofed  equation,  and  rejecting  the 
powers  of  y  which  exceed  the  firft,  on  account  of  their 
imallnefs,  we  have 

a3  4/m1  4?d  4  r  4  (  30*  4  3pa  4  q)y=o. 
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advantage  of  ftiewing  the  progrefs  made  in  the  approxi¬ 
mation  by  each  operation.  This  improved  form  we  now 
proceed  to  explain. 

Let  a  denote  the  whole  number,  next  lefs  to  the 
root  fought,  and  —  a  fraclion,  which,  when  added  to  a, 

completes  the  root,  then  x=a  4-.  If  this  value  of  x 

Ire  fubftituted  in  the  propofed  equation,  a  new  equation 
involving  y  will  be  had,  which,  when  cleared  of  frac¬ 
tions,  will  neceffarilv  have  a  root  greater  than  unity. 

Let  b  be  the  -whole  number  which  is  next  lels  than 
that  root,  then,  for  a  firft  approximation,  we  have  a— 

04  j  •  But  b  being  only  an  approximate  value  of  y , 

in  the  fame  manner  as  a  is  an  approximate  value  of  *, 

we  may  fuppofe  y—b- ] - -,  then,  by  fubftituting  £4 

for  y,  we  ftiall  have  a  new  equation,  involving  only  y\ 
which  muft  be  greater  than  unity  5  putting  therefore  b' 
to  denote  the  next  whole  number  lefs  than  the  root  of 

.  I  bb'  4 1 

the  equation  involving  y',  we  have  y~o4p—  — j;, —  > 

and  fubftituting  this  value  in  that  of  v,  the  reiult  is 


„y— o  4 


y 


by  41 

for  a  fecond  approximate  value  of  x. 

To  find  a  third  value  we  may  take  y'—b' 4yrp  then 

if  b"  denote  the  next  whole  number  lefs  than  y",  we 

1  .  1  b'b"4-i 

have  a~y — jp —  ,  whence 


V=b+ 


h" 


b" 

bb'b"-\-b"+h 


b'b"+L~  b'b"  -\-i 


,  and 


L'b11 41 

x-a+ uw+y+y 


Hence  y= 


a3  -\-pal  -\-qa-\-r 

30*4  2f>a-\-q  ’ 


a3  -l-pa1  A-qa  -{-r  2a3  4-pa * — r 

and  x —  a - L.- - - — —  — - — - . 

30  42/^47  3a1  +  2pa  +  q 

255.  Let  it  be  required  to  approximate  to  a  root  of 
the  cubic  equation  x34~2x*  — 50=0.  Here  p—  2, 

7=3,  and  r= — 50  j  and  by  trials  it  appears  that  x  is 
between  2  and  3,  but  neareft  the  latter  number  5  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  firft  approximation,  a  may  be  fuppol'cd  —3, 
hence  wre  find 


2a3-X-pa} — r 

V  —  '  " _  _  112  _ 6  1 

3a'  +  2pa+q-  ^ 

By  fubftituting  ||  for  a  in  the  formula,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  as  before,  a  value  of  x  would  be  found  more  exadt 
than  the  former,  and  fo  on  we  may  go  as  far  as  we 
pleafe. 

256.  The  method  we  have  hitherto  employed  for  ap¬ 
proximating  to  the  roots  of  equations,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  method  of fuccejjive fubflitutions,  and  was 
firft  propofed  by  Newton.  It  has  been  fince  improved 
by  Lagrange,  who  has  given  it  a  form  which  has  the 


and  fo  on  to  obtain  more  accurate  approximations. 

257.  We  ftiall  apply  this  method  to  the  following 
example, 

x3 — 7*47— o. 

Here  the  pofitive  roots  muft  Ire  between  o  and  8,  let  us 
therefore  l'ubftitute  fucccflively,  O,  1,  2,  ...  to  8,  and 
we  obtain  refults  as  follow  : 

Subftitutions. 

o,  L  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 

Refults. 

+7>  +  L-fL  +  i3>  +  43>  +97.  +*81, 4301,  44635 

hut  as  tlrefe  refults  have  all  the  fame  fign,  nothing  can 
be  concluded  reipedting  the  magnitude  of  the  roots 
from  that  circumltance  alone.  It  is,  however,  obferva- 
ble,  that  while  *  increafes  from  o  to  1  the  refults  de- 
creafe  5  but  that  whatever  fucccffive  magnitudes  x  has 
greater  than  2,  the  refults  increal’e  5  we  may  therefore 
reafonably  conclude  that  if  the  equation  have  any  pofi¬ 
tive  roots  they  muft  be  between  1  and  2.  According¬ 
ly,  by  fubftituting  1.2,  1.4,  1.6,  and  1.8  fucccflively  for 
*,  we  find  thefe  refults  4.328, — .056,  — .104,  4*232* 


Approxi¬ 

mation. 
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Approxlma-  and  as  there  are  here  two  changes  of  the  figns,  it  fol- 
tion.  lows  that  the  equation  has  two  pofitive  roots,  one  be- 
v  tween  1.2  and  1.4,  and  another  between  1.6  and  1.8. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  to  find  either  value  of  „v,  we 

may  ail’ume  ;  thus,  by  fubftitution,  we  have 

y 

y3-w2+yy- {-!=o. 

The  limit  of  the  pofitive  root  of  this  laft  equation  is  5, 
and  by  fubftituting  o,  1,  2,  3,  4,  fucceflively  for  y ,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  two,  one  of  which  is  between 
1  and  2,  and  the  other  between  2  and  3.  Therefore, 
for  a  firll  approximation,  we  have 

that  is,  x=2,  x~I. 

To  approach  nearer  to  the  firfl  value  of  y ,  let  us  take 
and  therefore 

y3— 23/*— y+ 1=0. 

This  laft  equation  will  be  found  to  have  only  one  real- 
root  between  2  and  3,  from  which  it  appears,  that  y— 

I  and  x^i  1  -j-y— 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  y'~  2  -| — -5  hence  we  find 

9 

y"3—3y"*—4y"—'l=°, 

and  from  this  equation  y"  is  found  to  be  between  4  and 
5.  Taking  the  leaft  limit,  we  have 

y'—  2+i=l»  y~ I+|  =  y»  *=I+TT=rT- 
It  is  eafy  to  continue  this  procefs  by  aH'umingy'= 

4  +  ^7,  and  fo  on,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  neceffarv. 

We  return  to  the  fecond  value  of  x,  which  was 
found  =-%  by  the  firll  approximation,  and  which  cor- 

refponds  to  y—2.  Putting  y—  2  -f-E,  and  fubftituting 

this  value  in  the  equation  y3— -4y5  -j*3y  -f- 1  =  O,  which 
Was  formerly  found,  we  get 

y'3+y'2 — 2y«— 1=0, 

this  equation,  as  well  as  the  correfponding  equation 
employed  in  determining  the  other  value  of  x ,  has  only 
one  root  greater  than  unity,  which  root  being  between 
1  and  2,  let  us  take  y'=:i,  we  thence  find 

y=3,  and 

Put  y— i-j-— ,  and  we  thence  find  by  fubftitution 
y"3—3y"t—4y"—i=o, 

an  equation  which  gives  y"  between  4  and  5  ;  hence, 
as  before, 

7jr~—  7/—  1  _  I  9 

y  — y —  t  *  x — n* 

That  we  may  proceed  in  the  approximation,  we  have 

only  to  luppofe  ,  and  fo  on.  The  equation 

xi — 7* +  7  has  a^°  a  negative  root  between  — 3  and 
Vol.  L  Part  II. 


E  B  R  A. 

— 4,  and  to  find  a  nearer  value  we  may  put  X— — 3 — 

-  5  hence  we  have  y3 — 20y" — 9 y — 1—0,  andy^2p,  v 
y^.21  ;  and  therefore,  for  the  firll  approximation,  *— 
~3 — vTo= — ||-  By  putting  y=r  20 -f-^,  &c.  we  may 

y 

obtain  fucceftive  values  of  x,  each  of  which  will  be  more 
exa6t  than  that  which  preceded  it. 

258.  The  fucceftive  equations  which  involve  y,  y', 
y",  &c.  have  never  more  than  one  root  greater  than 
unity,  unlefs  that  two  or  more  roots  of  the  propofed 
equation  are  contained  between  the  limits  a ,  and  a-f-t ; 
but  when  that  circumftance  has  place,  as  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  example,  iome  one  of  the  equations  involving  y,  y', 
&c.  will  have  more  than  one  root  greater  than  unity, 
and  from  each  root  a  feries  of  equations  may  be  derived, 
by  which  we  may  approximate  to  the  particular  roots  of 
the  propofed  equation  contained  between  the  limits  a 
and  a-j-i. 

Sect.  XVII.  Of  Infinite  Series. 

259.  The  refolving  of  any'  propofed  quantity  into  & 
feries,  is  a  problem  of  confiderable  importance  in  the 
application  of  algebra  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics  ;  and  there  are  various  methods  by  which  it 
may  be  performed,  fuited  to  the  particular  forms  of  the 
quantities  which  may  become  the  fubiedl  of  confidera- 
tion. 

260.  Any  rational  fraction  may  be  refolved  into  a 
feries,  by  the  common  operation  of  algebraic  divifion, 
as  in  the  following  examples  : 

Ex,  1.  To  change - into  an  infinite  feries. 


a — x)ax 

ax — x 2 


Operation. 


iv  *v  A  n 

&c‘ 


+*z 


+*’- 


+T 

#}  X* 

If- 


+5- 


Thus  it  appears,  that 

ax  x*  xJ  x* 

— x ft - 1 — -rH — r+>  &c- 

a— a  a2  1  ai  ' 

Here  the  law  of  the  feries  being  evident,  the  terms 
may  be  continued  at  pleafure. 

a* 

Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  convert  - - —  into  an  in* 

(0+*) 

finite’feries. 


4  N 
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Infinite  ..  „xrx^  (l——  4-^- - ±^-4-,&C. 

Series.  “  +2CIX+X  )a  f.1  f  fl2  ft3  T> 


«*+2  ax+x2 
—  2cix — x1 


- — lax— 4* - 


2a;3 


into  feries,  and  which  is  alio  of  very  ex  ten  five  ufe  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  mathematics,  confifts  in  affiiming  a 
feries  with  indeterminate  coefficients,  and  having  its 
terms  proceeding  according  to  the  powers  ot  fome 
quantity  contained  in  the  propofed  expreffion. 

That  we  may  explain  this  method,  let  us  fuppofe 

—  is  to  be  converted  into  a 


2xi 

+  3*’+  — 

6a;3  3a4 

+  3**+—  +^T 

1  °  a  a* 


4  a;  3  3  a;4 


that  the  fraction  — — 

al+ax-\-x* 

feries  proceeding  by  the  powers  of  x ;  we  are  therefore 
to  affiime 

-1=A+BAr+Cvt+D.v3-j-E.v4  +  ,  &c. 


Therefore 


a2  _  2x  3  a;2  4  a;3  Sx“ 

0  +  *)2~ 1  a  +  a2  a 3  a4 


-,&c. 


the  law  of  continuation  being  evident. 

261.  A  fecond  method  by  which  algebraic  quanti¬ 
ties,  whether  rational  or  irrational,  may  be  converted 


O*  -j-  O.X  — |—  X 

<* 

where  A  denotes  thefe  terms  of  the  feries  into  which 
x  does  not  at  all  enter;  Be  the  terms  which  contain 
only  the  firft  power  of  x ;  CV  the  terms  which  con¬ 
tain  only  the  fecond  power,  and  fo  on.  Let  both  fules 
of  the  equation  be  multiplied  by  a*-}-ffA:-|-A;‘,  fo  as  to. 
take  away  tbe  denominator  ot  the  fraction,  and  let  the 
numerator  a1  be  tranfpofed  to  the  other  tide,  to  that  the, 
whole  expreffion  may  be  rro,  then 


a2A+a2B\  +a2C-l  +^1  1 

— o’-faA  J  *+flB  lx2  +a  C  +a  D  >*4+,  &c.  >  —0. 

,  1  ^  ^  ^ ' 


Now  the  quantities  A,  B,  G,  D,  &c.  being  fuppofed 
to  be  entirely  independent  of  any  particular  value  of  a;, 
it  follows  that  the  whole  expreffion  can  only  be  rro, 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  terms  which  multiply  the 
fame  powers  of  x  are  feparately  — o  ;  for  if  that  weie 
not  the  cafe,  it  would  follow  that  x  had  a  certain  de¬ 
terminate  relation  to  the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  &c.  which 
is  contrary  to  what  we  have  all  along  fuppofed.  io 
determine  the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  &c.  therefore,  we 
have  this  feries  of  equations, 
a2 A — a2  =0  Hence  A=  1 

1 


A 

a2 

B^ 

a2 

C 


Here  the  law  of  relation  which  takes  place  among 
the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  H,  &c.  is  evident,  viz.  that  if 
P,  Q,  R,  denote  any  three  coefficients  which  immedi¬ 
ately  follow  each  other, 

«2R-f-aQ-f-P:=0  ; 

and  from  this  equation,  by  means  of  the  coefficients  al¬ 
ready  determined,  we.  find  F=0,  G~  — ,  H= - -, 

K=ro,  &c. 

Therefore,  refuming  the  afl’umed  equation,  and  fub- 
ilituting  for  A,  B,  C,  &c.  their  relpective  values,  we 
have 


«2B  +  aA  — 0 

B=- 

II 

<j  |  « 

1 

a2C -j- oB -f- A~o 

C= 

P. 

a 

o2D-f-aC-|-B  =  C 

D= 

C 

a 

rt2E+aD-|-C=o 

E= 

D 

a 

&c. 

&c. 

minate  coefficients,  let  it  be  required  to  exprefs  the 
fquare  root  a * — x1  by  means  of  a  feries.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  we  might  affiime 

tja1 — A,1=A-|-B.v-|-C.vi-FDAr3-j-EA;4-j-,  &c. ; 
but  as  we  would  find  the  coefficients  of  the  odd  powers 
of  x,  each  =0,  let  us  rather  affiime 

^ /a 1 — A.*=A-|-BA;,-f-CA;4-l-DA:<s-f-,  &.C. 
then  fquaring  both  fules,  and  tranlpofing,  we  have 
r  A2+2ABt  -f- 2 ac ~i  +2AD7 

0=  \  -j-  1  >#*  >-v4  [- A3*-j-&C. 

l — a1  3  -J-  B*J  -(-2BC  3‘‘ 

Hence  A* — n2  =0  and  A —a 


2AB  +  1  =0 

2AC4-B*  =0 

AD+BC  =0 

&c. 


^  2A  2  a 


C=> 


D=> 


B*_ 

2A- 

BC 


1 

8a3 

1 


A 


l6as 


&c. 


and  fubflituting  for  A,  B,  C,  &c.  their  values 

/ - -  a;1  a;4  At6  „ 

Ja—x  —  —  i6flS— ,  &c. 


2  a 


This  metliod  of  refolving  a  quantity  into  an  infinite 
feries  will  be  found  more  expeditious  than  any  other, 
as  often  as  the  operations  of  divifion  and  evolution  are 
to  be  performed  at  the  fame  time,  as  in  thefe  expreffion* 


x  A?5 

I=i - * 

*  n  '  ai 


A4  A6  AT7 

--V*  +  - 7* 

a4  u°  a7 


_  ___  ^ 

a2 -\-ax  -J-Af*  a  ^  n  a3  a4  r  1  .  a7  ^  '  ’ 

262.  As  a  fecond  example  of  the  method- of  indoter- 


1  a 1 — a2 

x/o^+x,  Va3  +  *3 

263.  The  binomial  theorem  affords  a  third  method 
of  refolving  quantities  Into  feries  ;  but  before  we  ex¬ 
plain  this  method,  it  will  be  proper  to  lhew  how  the 
theorem  itfelf  may  be  inveftigated. 

Let  fl-j-.v  be  any  binomial  quantity,  which  is  to  be 

raffed 


Infinite  - 
Series. 
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Series. 


railed  to  a  power  denoted  by  — ,  where  m  and  n  de¬ 
note  anv  numbers  either  pofitive  or  negative.  Or  be- 
caufe  a-j-xzza  4-- if  we  put-=y,  then  (0  +  ^)“ 


m  m 

—a"  X(i+y)"  j  therefore  inilead  of  a-\-x  we  may 

confider  1  -\-y,  which  is  fomewhat  more  fimple  in  its 
form. 


264.  By  confidering  fome  of  the  firft  powers  of  1  -f-.v. 


viz. 


Becaufe  un—\ -\-y  and  by  fubtra&ing 

the  latter  equation  from  the  former,  u11 — vn~y — z, 
hence,  and  from  the  laft  l'eries,  we  have 


um — 7/m  A(y — z) 


D(y4— g4) 

y— z 


y— z 

+  »  &c. 


,  C(y»-z».) 

y— *  y— » 


+ 


2 66.  But  every  expreffion  of  the  form  um — vm  is 
divifible  by  u — v,  when  m  is  a  whole  number,  thus  we 
have 


65  I 
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(l+x)  =1+  X 
(1  -f-.v)*—  I  .Vs 

( I  -j--VJ  3=:  1  -(-  3*4-3®*  4*  *3 
( 1  -j-  .v)4=r  1 4-4.V  4-  6.v*  4-  4.V3  4-.V4 
&c. 


it  appears  that  the  powers  of  1  4-*  have  this  form 
1  4-As:4-B*,4-C'  34-Djc4-f-, 
where  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  are  numbers 
which  are  altogether  independent  of  any  particular 
value  of  x.  It  alfo  appears  that  the  l'eries  cannot  con¬ 
tain  any  negative  power  of  x  ;  for  if  any  of  its  terms 


Q 

had  this  form  — ,  then  the  fuppofition  of  x— 0  would 


render  that  term  indefinitely  great,  whereas  the  whole 
feries  ought  in  that  cafe  to  be  reduced  to  unity. 


265.  Let  us  therefore  affume 

m 

(r  4-y)n  =1  4-  Ay -j- By*  4- Cy3  4-  Dy44~,  &c. 
Then  we  have  alfo 


m 

(1  4-z)n  =r  1  4-Az4-BzI4-Cz34-Dz44-,  &c. 

JL  i 

Let  us  put  (14 -y )"=//,  (14-^)"=^?  and  therefore 

m  m 

(14 -y)n  — am,  ( 1 4-z)*  ~vm,  then,  taking  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  feries,  we  have 

*r_w-=A (y— z)  4-B  (yJ— as*)  4-  C(y3— z5)  4-  D 
(y4— z4)4-,  &c. 


U’n—v’n=(u—vXl‘m~  *  +Um~JV  .  .  .  4 -UVm~z  -f-Tl”-1) 
Un - - V){un~X  4 .  .  .  -\-UVn~ 1  4“,y’1— 1  ) 


fo 


that  if  we  fubftitute  for 


um — v 

Un - V 


m 

-  its  value  as  found 

n 


from  thefe  equations,  and  divide  each  term  of  the  feries 
by  the  denominator  y — z,  we  have 

Um  1  4 -Um~1V  .  .  .  4 -UVm-1  +Vm~T_ 

Un~x  4 ~u"~2V  .  ..  4- uvn~ 1  4-7/,,_i 

A-fB(y4-z)  4-C(yI4-yz4-z*)  4-D(y*4-y*2;  4- yas* 
4-z3)4-E(y44-y3z4-y,z1-fyz34-z4)4-,  &c. 

Now  as  this  laft  equation  mull  be  true,  whatever  be 
the  values  ofy  and  z,  we  may  fuppofe  y- rz,  but  in  that 
cafe  1 4-y=  1  4- z  or  un=vn,  and  therefore n—v.  Thus 
the  equation  is  reduced  to 


T77Um  1 

-^rr=A4-2By4-3Cys4-4Dy34-5Ey44-,  &c, 
or  to  the  following  : 

^  aw=an(A4-.2By+3Cy*4-4Dy3+5Ey44-,  &c.), 

m 

fo  that,  putting  for  u,n  and  un  their  values  (14-y)"*  an^ 
1 4-y,  we  have 


tn  CL 

—  ( 1 4-y)"  =  (I+y)(A+-2By4-3Cy*4-4Dy34-5Ey4+,  &c. 


f  A4-2By4-3Cy*4-4Dy34-5Ey»4-,  &c. 
1  +  Ay + 2By*  4- 3 Cy5  4-  4D34 4- ,  &q. 


But  from  the  equation  originally  affumed  we  have 


therefore 


m  m  m  .  m  „  .  m  _  tn 

— (1 4-y)"-—  4-  —  Ay 4-—  By* 4-—  Cy3-f-ir4+,  &c 


tn  m  .  m  .  tn  ^ 

&c* 


_A  A  4-  2  By 4-  3  Cy*  4-4IV  4-  5F.y44-,  &c. 
1  +  A  y4-2By*  4-3Cy3  4-  4Dy44-,  &c. 


And  as  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  have  no  connexion 
with  any  particular  value  of  y,  it  follows,  that  the  co¬ 
efficient  of  any  power  ofy  on  the  one  fide  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  mult  be  equal  to  the ’coefficient  of  the  fame  power 


of  y  on  the  other  fide.  Therefore,  to  determine 
A,  B,  C,  &c.  we  have  the  following  feries  of  equa¬ 
tions  : 

4N2 


A= 


052 
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V— - 


algebra. 


A=  —  Hence  A=  — 


tn 


2  B-(-  Arr — A 


W2, 


3C+2B=— B 


m. 


4D-f3C=-C 


D 


772, 


5e+4d^d 

&c. 


A( 

:t-o 

^  A  ( m — n) 

2 

2  n 

B( 

^  B  ( m — 2rc) 

' — * 

3 

3« 

c( 

1 

;t-3) 

c  O— 3”) 

4 

4  » 

D( 

f  m  > 
v  n  4> 

)  D  (m — 4«) 

5 

&c. 


Sn 


Or,  fubftituting  for  A,  B,  C,  &c.  their  values  as 
determined  from  the  preceding  equations  : 


A— 


m 


n) 

I.  2  nl 

^ _ tn(m — n)  (m — 2Ji) 

I.  2  .  3  n3 

^ _ tn{tn — n)  ( m — in)  (m—  3«) 

~~i.  2  .  3  .  4  n* 

p, tn(m — n )  [m — 2n)  («z — 3n)  (w — 4«) 

"*  1*2  •  3  .  4  -5  ns 

&.c. 

267.  Refuming  now  the  affumed  equation 
(I+y)“=i+Ay+B/+C^5 

mm  m 

and  obferving  that  -~y  and  (o 4-#)"” ~an  (1  -f-y)  " 
we  have 

,  1  \  —  ~(  ,mx,  A(w — »)**  B  (m — 2n) 

(«+*)  -O'-  14 - 4.  — - 4 - i - L 

\  na  2n  a*  3 n 

X 3  Cf/M - ltl)x*  „  \ 

T  +  — - 4.  &c. 

a?  4«  a4  / 

where  A,  B,  C,  &. c.  denote  the  coefficients  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  terms,  or 


r  1  \~  -  .  tn  —  «*(/« — n) 

(a-f-A?)  "  —a  n  4 - a  “  at 4- — ^ - — 

«  1 .  2  «l 

wzftfi — /?)  fw — 2/z)  ”?r  '.2 

— - - 1 - T~  a  "  X* 

1.2  .  2  «5 


+ 


w(w— „)(m_2n)  (tn— 3«)=i- 
“ri.2  .  3  .  4  «4 


—  is  pofitive,  but  the  fame  conclufion  will  be  obtain-  Series. 
n 


Infinite 


ed  when  —  is  negative.  For,  changing  4 ~m  m^° 
n 

— m,  and  obferving  that 


-v  — 


1 

~vm  ' 


urn — um 
umv’ 7* 


we  have 


Now  we  have  already  found,  that  when  u— v,  the 

l^TTl _ ryTTl  T7lUm~~  1 

fraction - becomes  - ;  therefore,  in  the  fame 

cafe. 


nu 


—  1  mir  *  — u 

- y - = 

-  u*m  nnn-1 


u’l — vn  u‘,n  nu  «zr 

and  from  this  laft  expreffion  we  derive  the  fame  value 

— nt 

for  u~m  or  (1  -\-y)  n  as  before,  regard  being  had  to  the 

change  of  the  fign  of  the  exponent. 

269.  If  we  fuppofe  tn  to  be  a  pofitive  integer,  and 
n—  1,  the  feries  given  in  laft  article  for  the  powers  of 
a 4*at  will  always  terminate,  as  appears  alfo  from  the 


m 


operation  of  involution  5  but  if  tn  be  negative,  or 

II 

a  fraction,  the  feries  will  confift  of  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  terms.  Examples  of  the  application  of  the 
theorem  have  been  already  given  upon  the  firft  luppo- 
Jition,  when  treating  of  involution  •,  we  now  proceed 
to  ffiew  how  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  expanfion  of  al¬ 
gebraic.  quantities  into  feries  upon  cither  of  the  two  laft 
bypothefes. 


270.  Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  exprefs 
of  a  feries. 

Becaufe 


(r+*0 


, by  means 


r-j-% 


Therefore 


r 1  __  1  _  t  2s\-5 

(r4-2;3~  \I+"/ 


.-3 


Let  compared  with  (a-\-x)n  and  we 

have 


a—i,  x= -,  tn— — 3,  n—i. 


and  either  of  tbefe  formulae  may  be  confidered  as  a  ge-  Hence,  by  fubftituting  thefe  values  of  a ,  x,  tn,  n  in  the 

neral  theorem  for  railing  a  binomial  quantity  a 4-#  to  firft  general  formula  of  §  267,  we  have 
any  power  whatever. 

268.  In  determining  the  value  of  the  expreffion 


2j  in  ~~~  •  ••  • 

un _ yn  wben  u—v,  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  (rL2;)' 


r,  UiS*  4_3df_3±^l+  &c> 

r  J  r  1.2  r*  I.2.3H  ’ 

(r4-z)31  3*  loz’  1524 

L-1——  +~^r — - jr  +> &c- 


Ex.  2.. 


3 


I 
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of  Series1  ^x‘  2'  3S  reclll‘ml  to  exprefs  v/fl+  b  by  the  form  of  a  feries. 

v~-/  „  f 

Becaufe  a-*-£=ra(  i-{-— y, 

Therefore  \/ a  +  b—  V^X 

(b  \*  w  ^ 

1+-J3  with  (a-j-a?)"’  we  have  a=i,  a;—-,  rd—  I,  «=3, 


Rererfioa 
of  Series. 


and  fubftitute  as  in  laft  example 


C—M I  +  —  —  4.  _  1-2-S-M*  , 

* _ J  V  “"3a  3.6a*  '  3.6.9a3  3.6.0.12a4 

vA+n _ tG  1  ^  1  5^3  1064 

L  a  \  "^3a  9a3  81  a3  243a4  4*> 


&c.  ^ 


3 

£*.  3.  It  is  required  to  refolve  — - —  into  a  feries. 

J  (r5 


&c 


) 


Becaufe  ^  ^  2  =r»  X  (r ’  -f  s3)  ,  if  we  raife  r 3  -f  2; 3  to  the  — f  power,  and  multiply  the  refulting  fe¬ 

ries  by  r3,  we  flia.ll  have  the  feries  required.  Or  the  given  quantity  may  be  reduced  to  a  more  Ample  form  thus 3 
becaufe  r3 —  r5  X  ^ +^t)- 

Therefore  (r3  -*-2;3)^:=r*^ 1  +~y^T>  and 


r*  1  /  z3\-4  Tr 

-  ~r  — rrr  =  - : — ;  =  1  1 H — r  1  .  Hence 

(r>+JS3)3  (1+—)^  V  r  ' 


r2 

[=  «) 

j  2*’ , 

2 -S*6 

2.5.8z9 

2.5.8. 1  IS!13 

(r’+*3H 

3ri  4 

i_T  2*’ 

3.6  r6 

$z6 

3.6. 919  ‘ 
40Z9 

3.6.9.12/-“  ’ 

I  IOZ13 

l  3  r3 

9 

8 1  a9  4 

243r13 

.  •  ^  a3— |— 3c2 

2?*.  4.  It  is  required  to  find  a  feries  equal  to  -  - . 

Va" — x2 

Firll  bv  the  binomial  theorem  we  have 


s/ a3-j-**=(a2-{-a:s)T=<i 


2  a  8r/3^i6a5 


nfi 


— ,  &c. 


<y- 


2  \  2 

* )  =• 


1 

a 


**  3# 4 

2«3  8a 5 


5.V6 


1 6a7 


&e. 


Iherefore,  by  taking  the  product  of  the  two  feries, 
and  proceeding  in  the  operation  only  to  fuch  terms  as 
involve  the  6th  power  of  x,  we  find 


•J  q~  +  v~ 

V  «* — x* 


x 4  .r6 

2rt4"^  2o6 


&c. 


Sect.  XVIII.  Of  /Ar  Reverjion  of  Series. 

271.  Tiif.  method  o(  indeterminate  coefficients, 
which  we  have  already  employed  when  treating  of  infi¬ 


nite  feries,  may  alfo  be  applied  to  what  is  called  the  re¬ 
verting  of  feries  3  that  is,  having  any  quantity  expref- 
fed  by  an  infinite  feries  compofed  of  the  powers  of  an¬ 
other  quantity,  to  exprefs,  on  the  contrary,  the  latter 
quantity  by  means  of  an  infinite  feries  compofed  of  the 
powers  of  the  former. 

272.  Let  y=n-\-fix-\-bx’l-\-cx3-\-(lx* &c. 

Then  to  revert  the  feries  we  mull  find  the  value  of 
x  in  terms  of  y.  For  this  purpofc  we  ftia.ll  tranfpofe  «, 
and  put  z— y — n,  then 

vs—ax-\-bx2-^-cxi-\-dx*-\-,  &c. 

Now  when  x—o,  it  is  evident  that  s!=:o,  therefore  wc 
may  afiume  for  x  a  feries  of  this  form, 

x=  Az-t-BK3-}-C*3-f-D24-(-,  &c. 

where  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  I),  &c.  denote  quanti¬ 
ties  as  yet  unknown,  but  which  are  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  quantity  x.  To  determine  tbofe  quantities 
let  the  firll,  fecond,  third,  &c.  powers  of  the  feries, 

As+Bs’-fCz’-f  Da4-*-,  &c. 

be 
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OfLoga-  be  found  "by  multiplication,  and  lubftituted  lor  .v,  x, 
rithms,  &c.  x3,  Sec.  refpectively,  in  the  equation 

o  = — z-j-tfr-f-^-j-rx3,  &-c‘ 

thus  we  have 

-i-ax  rraAz-j-oB  oCz3  -f-  oDz4-j-&.c.  ) 

-i-bx2—  JrbAt%2X-2bABzi  -f2£ACz4-j-&.c.  | 

-j-  £B2z4  — 0 

-f  rA’z3  +  3rA4Bz4+&c.  I 
-j-(/z4=  -f-  rfA4z4 

&c. 

and,  putting  the  coefficients  of  z,  z*,  z3,  &c.  each  =o, 

a  A — 1  =  0,  flB-f-£A*=:o,  oC  +  2^AB+cA3=0 
oD  +  2^AC+iBI-j-3cJ.l2B  +  ^A4=:o,  &c. 

thefe  equations  give 

A=i 

a 

b=-4 

n3 
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powers  of  2,  for  inllance,  may  become  equal,  either  ex-  Of  Loga 
adtly,  or  nearer  than  by  any  affignable  difference,  to  all  ritlims,  &c. 
numbers  whatever,  front  o  upwards.  If  the  exponents  v 
be  integers,  we  ffiall  have  only  the  numbers  which  form 
the  geometrical  progreffion,  I,  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c.  ;  but 
the  intermediate  numbers  may  be  expreffed,  at  leaft 
nearly,  by  means  of  fraftional  exponents.  Thus  the 
numbers  front  o  to  10  may  be  expreffed  by  the  powers 
of  2  as  follows  : 


€- 


2  b* 


D=— 

Sec. 


5^3 — $abc-\-azd 


Therefore  x——  z —  -^~ 


z4 


lb2—, 


ac 


a i  a 

5b3 — fab  c-\-a*d 
7,7 


z4+,  &c. 


273.  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  this  formu¬ 
la,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  x  front  the  equation 


y~x - 2  +  3"~ 

In  this  cafe  we  have 


C— 


T> 


&C. 


d— — J,  Sec 


Therefore,-  fubflituting  thefe  values,  we  have 


.  r 

4  — i/_L  - _ 


y3  ,  f 


x=,J+'-+T+t4+' 


Sec. 


1 

2* 


—  2 


2«oSS— ^ 

2* 

22’- 


=4 

J=5 


2!-5SJ—  g 
21-8°7—  7 
23'  =  8 
23..7°_  9 

2B.3  =  2— ;I0 


In  like  manner  may  fractions  be  expreffed  by  the  powers 
of  2.  Thus 


•  r  — -  — 9~3»322 

23-32=— 2  ’ 


—  2 


—2.3;  = 


«, —  — 2~ *-737  grc 

0—  2i.337—/  ’  °tC’ 

where  it  is  obfervable  that  the  exponents  arc  now  nega¬ 
tive. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  all  numbers  be  expreffed  bv 
the  powers  of  10.  Thus, 


10"  =r  1 
io-301  —  2 
icr*77  =r  3 
Sec. 


10“  rr  -i 
1C)-.699  —  .2 

IO— ,s=3  —  *  2 

Sec. 


274.  In  the  equation 

(,y+^y1,Jrcy3+'>  &c.  ,=.a!x-\-b,xiXc'x3-\-1  Sec. 

in  which  both  fides  are  expreffed  by  feries,  and  it  is 
required  to  find  y  in  terms  of  x,  we  ntufl  alfuine,  as 
before, 

y=AAr+B*:-f  Cx3-j-D.v44-,  &c. 

and  fubftitute  this  feries  and  its  powers  for  y  and  its 
powers  in  the  propofed  equation ;  afterwards,  by  bring¬ 
ing  all  the  terms  to  one  fide,  and  making  the  coefficients 
ol  each  power  of  y,  —O,  a  feries  ol  equations  will  be 
had  by  which  the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  D,  Sec.  may  be 
determined. 

Sect.  XIX.  Of  Logarithms  and.  Exponential  Quan¬ 
tities. 

27 5.  All  pofitive  numbers  may  be  confidered  as 
powers  of  any  one  given  affirmative  number.  The 


276.  Even  a  fraction  might  be  taken  in  place  of  2, 
or  10,  in  the  preceding  examples  ;  and  fucli  exponents 
might  be  found  as  would  give  its  powers  equal  to  all 
numbers,  from  o  upwards.  There  are  therefore  no  li¬ 
mitations  with  refpeeff  to  the  magnitude  of  the  number, 
by  the  powers  of  which  all  other  numbers  are  to  be  ex¬ 
preffed,  except  that  it  mull  neither  be  equal  to  unity, 
nor  negative.  If  it  were  =1,  then  all  its  powers 
•would  alfo  be  =1,  and  if  it  eve  re  negative,  there  arc 
numbers  to  which  none  of  its  powers  could  poffibly  be 
equal. 

277.  If  therefore  y  denote  any  number  whatever, 
and  r  a  given  number,  a  number  x  may  be  found, 
fucb,  that  rx=y,  and  x,  that  is,  the  exponent  of  r 
which  gives  a  number  equal  to  y,  is  called  the  logarithm 

of  y- 

278.  The  given  number  r,  by  the  powers  of  which 
all  other  numbers  arc  expreffed,  is  called  the  radical 
number  of  the  logarithms,  which  are  the  indices  of  thofe 
powers. 

279.  From  the  preceding  definition  of  logarithms 
their  properties  are  eafily  deduced,  as  follows: 

1.  The  fum  ot  two  logarithms  is  equal  to  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  their  product.  Let  y  and  7/  be  two  num¬ 
bers,  and  x  and  x'  their  logarithms,  fo  that  rx—y ,  and 
rx'=y',  then  r*  X  rx'—yy',  or  r*+x'—yy';  hence,  fr#m 
the  definition,  x-\-x'  is  the  logarithm  of  yy',  that  is, 
the  fum  of  the  logarithms  of  y  and  f  is  the  logarithm 
of  ytf. 

2.  The  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  two  num 
hers  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  their  quotient  5  for 

if 
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rkhms/sTc. if  r'=H  and  ^ -  A  thcn  pr=y  or  r'“"=|r»  there- 

foi'e,  by  the  definition,  x — x'  is  the  logarithm  of  ; 
that  is,  the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  y  and  y'  is 
the  logarithm  of 


3.  Let  n  be  auv  number  whatever,  then,  log.  N"=r n 
X  log.  N.  For  N"  is  N  multiplied  into  itfelf  n  times, 
therefore  the  logarithm  of  Nn  is  equal  the  logarithm  of 
N  added  to  itfelf  n  times,  or  to  n  X  log.  N. 

280.  From  thefe  properties  of  logarithms  it  follows, 
that  if  we  poffefs  tables  by  wThich  we  can  affign  the  lo¬ 
garithm  correl’ponding  to  any  given  number,  and  alfo 
the  number  eorrefponding  to  any  given  logarithm,  the 
operations  of  multiplication  and  divilion  of  numbers  may 
be  reduced  to  the  addition  and  fubtraclion  of  their  lo¬ 
garithms,  and  the  operations  of  involution  and  evolution 
to  the  more  fimple  operations  of  multiplication  and  di- 
vifion.  Thus,  if  two  numbers  x  and  y  are  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  together,  by  taking  the  fum  of  their  logarithms, 
we  obtain  the  logarithm  of  their  product,  and,  by  in- 
fpe&ing  the  table,  the  product  itfelf.  A  fimilar  obfer- 
vation  applies  to  the  quotient  of  two  numbers,  and  alfo 
to  any  power  or  to  any  root  of  a  number. 

281.  The  general  properties  of  logarithms  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  particular  value  of  the  radical  number, 
and  hence  there  may  be  various  fyftems  of  logarithms, 
according  to  the  radical  number  employed  in  their  con- 
ftruction.  Thus  if  the  radical  number  be  10,  we  fhall 
have  the  common  fyftem  of  logarithms,  but  if  it  were 
2-7182818  we  fhould  have  the  logarithms  firfl  con- 
ftructed  by  Lord  Napier,  which  are  called  hyperbolic 
logarithms. 

282.  We  have  already  obferved  (§  277),  that  the 
relation  between  any  number  and  its  logarithm  is  ex- 
preffed  by  the  equation  r*—y,  where  y  denotes  a  num¬ 
ber,  x  its  logarithm,  and  >  the  radical  number  of  the 
fyftem,  and  any  two  of  thefe  three  quantities  being  gi¬ 
ven  the  remaining  one  may  be  found.  If  either  y  or 
r  were  the  quantity  required,  the  exponent  would  in- 
v6lve  no  difficulty  •,  if,  however,  the  exponent  x  were 
confidered  as  the  unknown  quantity  while  r  and  y  were 
fuppofed  given,  the  equation  to  be  refolved  would  be 
of  a  dillerent  form  than  any  that  we  have  hitherto  con¬ 
lidered.  Lquations  of  this  form  are  called  e.rjmiential 
'equations.  To  refolve  fuch  an  equation  is  evidently  the 

lame  thing  as  to  determine  the  logarithm  of  a  given 
number,  and  this  problem  we  fiiall  now  proceed  to  in- 
veftigate. 

283.  W  e  therefore  refume  the  equation  r1— g,  where 
r,  x ,  and  y  denote,  as  before,  we  are  to  find  a  value- of 
x  in  terms  of  r  and  y.  Let  us  fuppofo  r—i-\-a  and 
y=  1  then  our  equation  will  Hand  thus 


( 1  +«)'=!  +v. 

So  that,  by  raifing  both  fides  to  the  power  n,  where 
n  denotes  an  indefinite  number,  which  is  to  difappear 
in  the  courle  of  the  inveftigation,  we  have  (>+«)"' 
=  (i-f-'u)",  and  refolving  both  fides ot  the  equation  into 
feries  by  means  of  the  binomial  theorem, 
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nx(nx — 1)  nxCnx — 1)  (nx — 2)  , 

.1  A-nxa-\ - - - - a P  4 - - - ^ -  a* 

1*2  1*2*3 

&c_ 

I  •  2  *  3  ’  4 
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«(« — 1)  n(n — i)(n — 2) 

-j — - - — - v 


7 13 


+ 


1  •  2  1  ■  2 

”Q—  l)Q—  2)(«— 3). 


U,4 


2-3-4 


+  >  &C- 


Therefore  fubtracting  unity  from  both  fides,  and  divith 
ing  by  n,  we  have 

I  •  2  I  •  2  *  3 

.  *0*— 1)0*— 2)0*— 3)  *  .  „ 

4 - - —a *4-, 

1  I  •  2  •  3  1  4 


.  n — 1  ,  .  in — i)C« — 2) 

=  H - "d4-- - - Lvi 

I  •  2  I  -  2  -  3 

+  (i=0fc^=3),.+,&c. 

i  *2*3*  4 


and  by  fuppofing  the  fa&ors  which  conftitute  the  terms 
of  each  feries  to  be  actually  multiplied,  and  the  products 
arranged  according  to  the  power  of  n,  the  laft  equation 
will  have  this  form, 


xa  -f  ^  P«—  +  ^P'fl  +  Qn*  P "*  +  Q  'a* 

v\ 

-f-R«3 — -W+,  &c. 

4' 

=v  +  {pn — V)  v1  +  (P'n  +'7"‘-Pt>3+  (/>"« + y'n*  +  rn  3 
— +  ,  &c. 

Here  the  coefficients  of  the  power  viz.  P,  P',  P'', 
&C.  Q,  Q',  &c.  R,  &c.  alfo  p,  p\  />",  &c.  q ,  q',  &t. 
r,  &c.  are  exprellions  which  denote  certain  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  powers  of  x  in  the  firft  feries,  and  certain 
numbers  in  the  fecond  ;  but  as  they  are  all  tovanilh  in 
the  courfe  of  the  inveftigation,  it  is  not  nec diary  that 
they  fhould  be  exprefl’ed  in  any  other  way  than  bv  a 
fingle  letter. 

284.  Now  each  fide  of  this  laft  equation  may  evi¬ 
dently  be  refolved  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  quantity  a,  and  the  other  involves 
that  quantity,  hence  the  fame  equation  may  alfo  Hand 
thus, 


XXX 

xa — -o*-l — a 3 - a4-)-,  &c.  f 

2  3  4 

+P>/«,+(P'/i  +  QdV+(P"«+QV+R«3>4,-F&c.3 

\  -f  pnv*  -{-{p'n  +  qn*)v  +(pf'nt-\-q'n,  +  rn*)v* 4-&c> 

This  equation  mtift  hold  true,  whatever  be  the  value 
of  //,  which  is  a  quantity  entirely  arbitrary,  and  there^ 
fore  ought  to  vanilh  from  the  equation  exprelling  the 
relation  between  x  and  v  ;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
terms  on  each  fide  ot  the  equation,  which  involve  -q 
ought  to  deftroy  each  other,  and  thus  there  will  re¬ 
main 
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XCf 


Of  Loga-  main  only  the  part  of  each  fide,  which  does  not  involve 
rithras,  &c.  77 ,  that  is, 

xa1  xa 3 

xa- - - 

2  3 

v*  0 

~7+, &c- 


„  /•  1  ,  ,  \  I  ,  v%  v'  v*  -  Of  Losja- 

Becaufe  log.  (i  +w)  =  —{V—  —  -f  - - —  +,  &c.)  rithms,  &e. 


4 

+  ,  &C.  t=v - — 

4  2  3 


A  '  2 

By  fubftituting  — v  for  -\-v,  we  have 

log.  (x— *0=x( 


v 

2 


«*  o’  n4  ,  _  .  W*  . 

or  (a  — -  +  -  — j+,&cO'*=®-T+- 

,5 


3  ,  4 

'Now,  log.  (i-J-n) — log.  (x V )  =  log. 


,  &c.  ) 

X  -f-  V 


therefore  fubtracling  the  latter  feries  from  the  former. 


v 


- - L - ,  &C. 

4  5 

Xet  us  now  put  A  to  denote  the  conftant  multiplier 


we 


i-fw  if  .20’  20s  207 

have  log. - =  I  2o4 - - - h,  &c. 

°  x — o  A\  ^57 


a2  ai  a  ,  0 

a - (- - &-c 


(r — i)3  (r- 


4 

-O4 


:(r— i). 


(r  x)* 


,,  1 4-o  ,  y — 1 

Put - —V,  then  v~‘ 

T  _ <71  J 


3  4 

and  fubftitute  for  o,  its  value  y — ,  thus  wre  at  laid  find 

1  ,  _  •,  (y — 0*  ,  (y— O3 

*= log-  y=-£(y—1—)  — ^ — + — r~ 


comes 
lo 


2  (y — 1 


357 

,  and  the  laid  feries  be- 


g.^42fSt=43(E=£),  +  *flI=iy+,& C.) 

J  A  Vw  +  I  3\y+iS  5\y  +  1'  / 


(y— O' 


-(-,  &c. 


and  by  this  formula  the  logarithm  of  any  number  a  lit¬ 
tle  greater  than  unity  may  be  readily  found. 

285.  If  y  be  nearly  =  2,  the  feries  will,  however, 
converge  too  ilowly  to  be  of  ufe,  and  if  it  exceed  2,  the 
feries  will  diverge,  and  therefore  cannot  be  dire&ly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  finding  of  its  logarithm.  But  a  feries  which 
iliall  converge  falter,  and  be  applicable  to  every  cafe, 
may  be  inveftigated  as  follows  : 

r/3 


y+l  3'M-1'  5W+1 

This  feries  will  always  converge  whatever  be  the  value 
of  y,  and  by  means  of  it  the  logarithms  of  fmall  num¬ 
bers  may  be  found  with  great  facility. 

286.  When  a  number  is  -compofite,  its  logarithm 
will  molt  ealily  Ire  found,  by  adding  together  the  lo¬ 
garithms  of  its  factors  ;  but  if  it  be  a  prime  number, 
its  logarithm  may  be  derived  from  that  of  fome  con¬ 
venient  compofite  number,  either  greater  or  lets,  and 
an  infinite  feries.  Let  n  be  a  number  of  which  the  lo- 

n-\-z 


log. 


«4-25 


xG 


2Z 


+  ~ 


2Z3 


garithm  is  already  found  then  fubftituting 
y  in  the  late  formula,  we  have 
2%s 


for 


r 

1  +  7 


2«-f2!  1  3  (2 rz-j-z)3  1  5  (2«-fz)J 

71  -  I  J2J 

But  log. - =  log.  (n-J-z) — log.  n ,  therefore 


+  ,  &< 


lo 


g.  («+*)  =  log.  n  ( 


2Z 


I 

H— 


2ZS 


2U  +  Z  3  (2«+2i)3 


This  feries  gives  the  logarithm  of  n-\-z  by  means  of 
the  logarithm  of  n,  and  converges  very  fall  when  n  is 
confiderable. 


.  .O-I)* 


&c. 

,  (r—i)} 


-,  &c. 


28*7.  It  appears  from  the  feries  which  have  been 
found  for  log.  y  in  §  284  and  285,  that  the  logarithm 
mf  a  number  is  always  the  produd  of  two  quantities  \ 
one  of  thel’e  is  variable,  and  depends  upon  the  number 

itfelf,  but  the  other,  viz.  —  is  conftant,  and  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  radical  number  of  the  fyftem.  This  quan¬ 
tity  bas  been  called  by  writers  on  logarithms  the  modu¬ 
lus  of  the  fyftem. 


288.  The  moll  fimple  fyftem  of  logarithms,  in  re- 

fped  to  facility  of  computation,  is  that  in  which  —  —  1 

or  A=r  1 .  The  logarithms  of  this  fyftem  are  the  fame 
as  thofe  firft  invented  by  Napier,  and  are  alfo  called 
hyperbolic  logarithms. 

The  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  any  numbers  y,  is  there¬ 
fore  (5  284), 


hut  this  laft  feries  is  the  fame  as  we  have  denoted  bj 
A  ;  hence  it  follows,  that  the  modulus  of  any  fyftem  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  radi¬ 
cal  number  of  that  fyftem.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the 
logarithms  of  numbers,  according  to  any  propofed  fyf¬ 
tem,  may  be  readily  found  from  the  hyperbolic  loga¬ 
rithm  ol  the  fame  numbers,  and  the  hyperbolic  logarithm 
of  the  radical  number  of  that  fyftem. 

289.  Let  L  denote  the  hyp.  log.  of  any  number, 
and  /,  /'  the  logarithms  of  the  lame  number  according 
to  two  other  fyllems  whole  moduli  are  m  and  m’ ;  then 


therefore  — r- 


and  tn  : 


m 


m 


m! 


/:  /'. 


2  3 

and  that  of  r,  the  radical  number  of  any  fyftem,  is 


That  is,  the  logarithms  of  the  fame  number,  according 
to  different  fyllems,  are  diredlly  proportional  to  the  mo¬ 
duli  of  thefe  fyllems,  and  therefore  have  a  given  ratio  to 
one  another. 

290.  We  Iliall  now  apply  the  feries  here  inveftigated 
to  the  calculation  of  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  10, 
the  reciprocal  of  which  is  the  modulus  of  the  common 

fyftem 
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Of  Loga-  fyftem  of  logarithms  and  alio  to  the  calculation  of 
rithms,  &c.  the  common  logarithm  of  2.  The  hyp.  log.  of  io 
may  be  obtained  by  fubftituting  16  for  y  in  the  for¬ 
mula 


2’9  2 2‘95 


but  the  refulting  feries  — -  4- 

6  ii^-ii3 


•i  l 


-{-,  &c.  con¬ 


verges  too  flowly  to  be  of  any  practical  utility,  it  will 
therefore  be  better  to  derive  the  logarithm  of  10  from 
thoie  of  2  and  5.  By  fubftituting  2  in  the  formula  we 
have 


hyp.  log.  2= 


1  1 

3‘3J  "^5‘3S 


This  feries  converges  very  fail,  fo  that  by  reducing  its 
terms  to  decimal  fradtions,  and  taking  the  fum  of  the 
firft  feven  terms,  we  find  the  hyp.  log.  of  2  to  be 
■6931472. 

The  hyp.  log.  of  3  may  be  found  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  but  more  ealily  from  the  formula  given  in  §  286. 
For  the  log.  of  2  being  given,  that  of  4=2*  is  alfo 
given,  §  279.  Therefore,  fubftituting  log.  4=2  log.  2 
for  log.  n,  and  1  for  z,  in  the  feries 


hyp.  log.  (n  -f-s)  =  hyp.  log.  2!  - 

\  a 


S5 


2«-j-a  1  T  (2 n-j-z)3 


we  have 


hyp.  log.  5=  2  hyp.  log.  2  +  2Q-+  ^  +  &*.) 

The  firft  three  terms  of  this  feries  are  fufficient  to 
give  the  refult  true  to  the  feventh  decimal,  fo  that  we 
have  hyp.  log.  5=1.6094379,  and 

h)'P-  log-  I0— hyp.  log.  2  +  hyp.  log.  5  =  2.3025851. 

Hence  the  modulus  of  the  common  fyftem  of  loga- 

rIthmS’  °r  hyp.  l!g~o’  h  f°Und  ~  '4342945-  The 

fame  number,  becaufe  of  its  great  utility  in  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  tables  of  logarithms,  has  been  calculated 
to  a  much  greater  number  of  decimals.  A  celebrated 
calculator  of  the  lalt  century,  Mr  A.  Sharp,  found  it 
to  be 


0.43429448190325182765112891891660508229 

4397°°58o3666566i 14454. 

Having  found  the  hyp.  log.  of  2  to  be  -6931472,  the 
common  logarithm  of  2  is  had  immediately,  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  hyp.  log.  of  2  by  the  modulus  of  the  fyftem  -, 
thus  we  find 


com.  log.  2=4-342945  X -6931472—3010300. 

291.  We  have  already  obferved,  \  282,  that  to  de¬ 
termine  the  logarithm  of  a  given  number,  is  the  fame 
problem  as  to  determine  the  value  of  x  in  an  equation 
ot  this  lorm,  ax=b,  where  the  unknown  quantity  is  an 
exponent.  But  in  order  to  relolve  fucli  an  equation, 
it  is  not  neceflary  to  have  recQurfe  to  feries  j  for  a 
table  of  logarithms  being  once  fuppofed  conftrudled, 
the  value  oi  x  may  be  determined  thus.  It  appears, 
from  §  279,  that  *  X  log.  n=log.  b.  Hence  it  follows. 
Vox..  I.  Part  II. 
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that  x—  — .  The  ufe  of  this  formula  will  appear  rithnu^Icc. 
.  °g-  a  i  1  y  1 

in  next  fedtion,  which  treats  of  computations  relative  to 

annuities. 

292.  The  theory  of  logarithms  requires  the  folution 
of  this  other  problem.  Having  given  the  radical  nufn- 
ber  of  a  iyftem,  and  a  logarithm,  to  determine  the  cor- 
refponding  number.  Or  having  given  the  equation 
rx—y,  where  r,  x,  and  y  denote,  as  in  §  282,  to  find  a 
feries  w-hich  fhall  exprefs  y  in  terms  of  r  and  x. 

293.  For  this  purpofe,  let  us  fuppofe  r—i-\-u ,  then 
our  equation  becomes  ^=(i-j-a)r,  which  may  alfo  be 
expreifed  thus  : 

^=[(1  +  «)"]% 

where  n  is  an  indefinite  quantity,  which  is  to  difappear 
in  the  courfeof  the  invelligation. 

By  the  binomial  theorem  we  have 


(i+(j)77=i  -\-na 


1  •  2 


1  ”0—  PC*— 2) 

ri  •  2  •  3 


a3-J-&c. 


this  equation,  by  multiplying  together  the  factors 
which  compofe  the  terms  of  the  feries,  and  arranging 
the  refults  according  to  the  powers  of  n,  may  alfo  be 
exprefled  thus  : 


(1  4-fl)*=i-f-AH-fBn,-fCn3  +  ,  Sec. 


where  it  will  readily  appear  that 


A  ~a — 


&c. 


as  to  the  values  of  B,  C,  &c.  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
know  them,  for  they  will  all  difappear  in  the  courfe 
of  the  inveftigation.  Hence,  by  fubftituting  for 
(i-\-a)n  its  value,  as  exprefled  by  this  laft  feries,  we 
have 


y=(i-f  A«-j-Bn’-|-C«34-,  &c.)" 

and  expanding  the  latter  part  of  this  equation  by  means 
of  the  binomial  theorem,  it  becomes 


y=  1  -f  ^(A«+B«*+&e.)  (  A«+B«*4-&c.)* 


n'  1 

x(x — n)(x — 2  n) 


2  n* 


3n* 


(A n  -f-  Bn*-j-,  &c.)3-{-,  &c. 


But  A n  -f  Bn*  &c.=  n  (A  -f-  Bn  -{-,  &c.)  alfo 
(A n  -f  Bn*  -f,  &c .)»=n’  (A+  Bn  +,  &c)*,  and 
(An  -}-  Bn*  -f-,  &c.)3=n3  (A  +  Bn  -|-,  &c.)3,  &c. 


therefore,  by  leaving  out  of  each  term  of  the  feries  the 
powers  of  n,  which  are  common  to  the  numerator  and 
denominator,  the  equation  will  Hand  thus  : 


y=i  -Fv(A  +  Bn-b&c.)-f  r(*  w)  (A  +  Bn+,  &c .)» 


x(x — n)(x —  2  «) 


(A-(-Bn-f,  &c.)3-f,  &c. 


Now  n  is  here  an  arbitrary  quantity,  and  ought,  from 
the  nature  of  the  original  equation,  to  difappear  from 
the  value  of  f/,-  the  terms  of  the  equation  which  are 
4  O  multiplied 
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lutereft  find  multiplied  by  n  ought  therefore  to  dellroy  each  other  5 
Annuities,  and  this  being  the  cafe,  the  equation  is  reduced  to 

xA  x1At  „r3A3  a:  4  A4  0 
^-y=  1  +  —  +  TTT  +  7W77  +  7777777  +’  &c* 


1  '  1  •  2 

and  fince  we  have  found 


1-2-3  1’2,3,4 


«2  a3  n4 

A=« - -4 - f-,  && 

2  3  4 


=  (r— 1> 


(' 


'Oa  ,  (r-j)s 

i - 


(r i)4 


2  '  3  4 

It  is  evident  from  §  288,  that  A  is  the  hyperbolic  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  radical  number  of  the  fyfte.n. 

294.  If,  in  the  equation  rr— y,  we  fuppofe  xzzi,  the 
value  of  y  becomes 


A  A2 

:i  _j - - 

1-2 


A3 


■f  — - b  &c. 

1  T»0*0*  *  7 


I  ‘  1-2  '  I’2*3* 

Here  the  radical  number  is  exprelfed  by  means  of  its 
hyperbolic  logarithm.  Again,  if  we  fuppofe  x— 

A 

then 

A  T  T  T  r 

-f-,  &c. 


4  ix 

rA=:i  4- -4 - 

1  I  1-2 


I-2-3 


I‘2’3 

A 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  quantity  rA  is  equal  to  a  con- 
ftant  numbex-,  which,  by  taking  the  fum  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  terms  of  the  feries,  will  be  found  — 
2.718281828459045  ...  Let  us  denote  this  number 

by  e,  then  rA— e,  and  hence  r—e‘ L  Now,  if  we  re¬ 
mark  that  A  is  the  hyp.  log.  of  r,  it  mull  be  evident 
(§  277.  and  278.),  that  e  is  the  radical  number  of  the 
hyperbolic  fyllem  of  logarithms. 

A  I 

Again,  fmce  M  —  e,  tlierefore  —  X  log.  r  ~  log.  e 
,  a  log.  r 

and  A=  ,  here  log.  r  and  log.  e  denote  loga¬ 
rithms  taken  according  to  any  fyllem  whatever. 

295.  If  we  now  refume  the  equation 
xA  xJAx  x3A3 

r  -^~I+T+r^+  i-2-y  +’ &c- 
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are  two  hypothefes  according  to  either  of  which  money  Compound 
put  out  at  intereft  may  be  luppoled  to  be  improved.  Intereft. 
We  may  fuppofe  that  the  intereft,  which  is  always  pro-  * — — v 
portional  to  the  fum  lent,  or  principal,  is  alfo  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  time  during  which  the  principal  is  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  on  this  hypothefis  the  money  is  faid  to  be 
improved  at  ftmpk  intereft.  Or  we  may  fuppofe  that 
the  intereft  which  ought  to  he  paid  to  the  lender  at  fuc- 
ceffive  Hated  periods,  is  added  to  the  pi'incipal  inftead 
of  being  adlually  paid,  and  thus  their  amount  converted 
into  a  new  principal.  When  money  is  laid  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  fecond  hypothefis,  it  is  faid  to  be  improved, 
at  compound  intereft. 

297.  In  calculations  relating  to  intei-eft,  the  things 
to  be  confidered  ai-e  the  principal ,  or  fum  lent;  the 
rate  of  intereft ,  or  fum  paid  for  the  ule  of  look  for  one 
year  ;  the  time  during  which  the  principal  is  lent  ;  and 
the  amount,  or  fum  of  the  principal  and  intei-cft,  at  the 
end  of  that  time.. 

Let  p  denote  the  principal,  il.  being  the  unit. 

r  the  intei-ell  of  il.  for  one  yeax-,  at  the  gi¬ 

ven  rate. 

t  the  time,  one  year  being  the  unit. 

a  .  the  amount. 

We  Hiall  now  examine  the  i-elations  which  fubfift  be¬ 
tween  tbefe  quantities,  according  to  each  of  the  two 
hypothefes  of  fimple  and  compound  intei-ell. 

I.  Simple  Intereft. 

298.  Becaufe  the  intereft  of  il.  for  one  year  is  /-,_ 
the  intereft  ot  il.  tor  t  years  mull  he  rt ,  and  the  intereft. 
of  p  pounds  for  the  fame  time  prt,  hence  we  have  this, 
formula, 

pfpri—ar 

from  which  we  find 

a  a — p 

P~  1  +rt  ^  pt 

As  the  manner  of  applying  tliefe  formulae  to  quell  ions 
relating  to  limple  intereft  is  fufficientiy  obvious,  we  pro 
ceed  to  confider  compound  intei-eft. 


n—P 
pr  ' 


and  fubftitute  foi-  A  its  value  - - ,  we  lliall  liave  the 

log.  e 

following  general  exprelfion  for  any  exponential  quanti¬ 
ty  whatever, 


which,  by  fuppofing  r~e,  becomes 


x 

^=I+7 


^  A.  -A  E 


*3 


1-2 


1-2-3 


-f,  & c. 


Sect.  XX.  Of  Intereft  and  Annuities. 

296.  The  theory  of  logarithms  finds  its  application 
in  iorne  mealure  to  calculations  relating  to  intereft  and 
annuities  ;  thefe  we  now  proceed  to  explain.  There 

2 


II.  Compound  Intereft. 

299.  In  addition  to  the  fymbols  already  alfumcd,  let 
R=i+r=  amount  of  il.  in  one  year  ;  then,  from  the 
nature  of  compound  intereft,  R  is  alfo  the  principal  at 
the  beginning  of  the  l'econd  year.  Now,  intereft  be¬ 
ing  always  proportional  to  the  principal,  we  have 

1  :  r  ::  R  :  rR=  the  intereft  of  R  for  a  year, 
and  R  -j- rR~(  1  -j- r)R~ R2—  amount  ot  R  in  a  year, 

therefore  R2  is  the  amount  of  il.  in  two  years,  which 
fum  being  alfumed  as  a  new  principal,  we  find,  as  be¬ 
fore,  its  intereft  for  a  year  to  be  rR%  and  its  amount 
4-r)R2— R3 ;  fo  that  li3  is  the  amount 
of  il.  in  three  years.  Proceeding  111  tins  manner,  we 
find,  in  general,  that  the  amount  of  il.  in  t  years  is  R?, 
and  of  p  pounds /iR^;  hence  we  have  this  formula 


which 
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4r.nuiti._s.  which  from  the  nature  of  logarithms  may  alfo  he  ex- 
;  v  ~*  preffed  thus  : 

Jpg-i’+^Xlog.  Rrrlog.  a. 

Hence  we  find 


P= 


R/ 


l\-tJ 


■■or,  by  logarithms, 

log.  p  =.  log.  a — t  X  log-  R- 

a — log.  p 


log.  R 


log,  n — log,  p 
t 


log.  R. 

300.  As  an  example  of  the  ufe  of  thefe  formulae,  let 
it  be  required  to  determine  what  fum  improved  at  5  per¬ 
cent.  compound  intereft  will  amount  to  500I.  in  42  years. 
In  this  cafe  we  have  given  tt—joo,  r—. 05,  K=i.05, 
.'=42,  to  find  p. 

From  log.o— log.  500=  2.6989700 

fubtradl  /  X  log- R=42  X  log.  1.05=  0.8899506 
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quires  punctual  payment  of  intereft  and  therefore  the  Continued 
interell  in  l’uch  calculations  is  ufualiy  made  low.  Fractions 

* - v — 

303.  Let  A  denote  the  annuity  ; 

P  the  prefent  worth,  or  purchafe  money  ; 
t  the  time  of  its  continuance  ; 

let  r  and  R  denote  as  before. 

The  leller,  by  improving  the  price  P  at  compound 
intereft  during  the  time  t,  has  PRr. 

'['lie  purchafer  is  fuppoled  to  receive  the  firft  annuity 
A  at  the  end  of  one  year,  which  being  improved  for 
t — x  years,  amounts  to  AR*-1.  He  receives  the  fecond 
year’s  annuity  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  year,  which,  be¬ 
ing  improved  for  t — 2  yeax-s,  amounts  to  AR*~ 2.  In 
like  manner  the  third  year’s  annuity  becomes  AR*-', 
and  fo  on  to  the  laft  year’s  annuity,  which  is  limply  A. 

Therefore,  the  whole  amount  of  the  improved  annuities 
is  the  geometrical  feries 

A-f-AR~f-AR*+AR3  •  •  ■  +  AR*-*, 


the  fum  of  which,  by  §  106,  is  A 


IP— 1 
R— 1 


-A 


R# — r 


remains  log.  p.  1.8090194 

therefore  jo=r64.42l.=64l.  8s.  yd.  the  fum  required. 

Ex.  2.  In  what  time  will  a  fum  laid  out  at  4  per  cent, 
compound  intereft  be  doubled. 

Let  any  fum  be  exprefi'ed  by  unity,  then  we  have  gi¬ 
ven  p—  I,  r=.04,  R=i.Q4,  2,  to  find  t. 


From  the  formula  t— 


log.  a — log.  p _ 

log.  R 


log-  2 

log.  1.04 


we 


find  l—  °  —  =  17.7  years  nearly. 

•0170333 

% 

301.  In  treating  of  compound  intereft,  we  have  fup- 
pofed  the  intereft  to  be  joined  to  the  principal  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  But  we  might  have  fuppoled  it  to 
be  added  at  the  end  of  every  half  year  or  every  quarter, 
or  even  every  inftant  ;  and  fuitable  rules  might  have 
been  found  for  performing  calculations  according  to 
each  hypothelis.  As  fuch  fuppofitions  are,  however, 
never  made  in  actual  bufinefs,  we  llia.ll  not  at  prefent 
fay  any  thing  more  of  them. 


III.  Annuities. 

302.  An  annuity  is  a  payment  made  annually  for 
a  term  of  years  and  the  chief  problem  relating  to  it  is 
to  determine  its  prefent  worth,  that  is,  the  luin  a  per- 
i’on  ought  to  pay  immediately  to  another,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  receiving  from  the  latter  a  certain  lum  annual¬ 
ly  for  a  given  time.  In  refolving  this  problem,  it  is 
fuppofed  that  the  buyer  improves  his  annuity  from  the 
time  he  receives  it,  and  the  feller  the  purchafe  money, 
in  a  certain  manner,  during  the  continuance  ot  the  an¬ 
nuity,  fo  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  amount  of 
each  may  be  the  fame.  There  may  be  various  fuppofi- 
tions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  annuity  and  its  pur- 
chafe  money  may  he  improved;  but  the  only  one  com¬ 
monly  applied  to  practice  is  the  high®  ft  improvement 
poflible  of  both,  viz.,  by  compound  intereft.  As  the 
taking  compound  intereft  is,  however,  prohibited  by 
law,  the  realizing  of  this  fuppoled  improvement  re- 


and  fince  this  fum  mull  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
purchafe  money,  or  PIP,  we  have 


PRr-A^l-i; 


and  from  this  equation  we  find 

A  /  in  .  rPR*  ^  log.  A — log.  (A — /P) 

r~T(/— T&)'  ftiTi 


As  to  r,  it  can  only  be  found  by  the  x-efolution  of  aR 
equation  of  the  t  order. 

304.  To  find  the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity  in  re- 
Verjion ,  that  is,  an  annuity  which  is  to  commence  at 
the  end  of  n  years,  and  continue  dui-ing  t  years  ;  firft 
find  its  value  for  n-f  t  years,  and  then  for  n  years ;  and 
fubtraCt  the  latter  from  the  former,  we  thus  obtain  the 
following  formula  : 


505.  If  the  annuity  is  to  commence  immediately, 
and  to  continue  for  ever,  then,  becaui’e  in  this  cafe  R*  is 

infinitely  great,  and  therefore  =o,  the  formula 


P—  —  ^1  -f-  becomes  fimply  P  =p  —• 

And  if  the  annuity  is  to  commence  after  n  years,  and 
continue  for  ever,  the  formula  P=  — Rf)  ^e' 

A 


comes 


P= 


rRn‘ 


Sect.  XXL  Of  Continued  Fractions. 

306.  Every  quantity  which  admits  of  being  ex- 
preffed  by  a  common  fradion  may  alfo  be  exprefi'ed  ia 

j()  2  tb« 
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Continued  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  continued  JraElion.  The 
Fractions,  nature  of  fuch  fractions  will  be  eafily  underftood  by  the 
"  '  following  example. 

Let  the  common  fraction  be-—"  or,  which  is 

IOOOOO 

the  fame,  3  +  Since  100000=7  X  14159  +  887, 

and 


IOOOOO 


therefore  J4£59_  =  £**59 - 

IOOOOO  7X14159+887 

3I4I59 


74 


887 


i4!59 


IOOOOO 


=3- 


74 


887 


14159 


-\y  887  887 

Psow - =  —t— 


,  and  fubfti- 


14159  15x887  +  854  854' 

■5i‘887 

tuting  this  for  — in  the  value  of  — '4-1^2  already 
I 5159  IOOOOO 

r  ■>  1  314Ii)9  1  I 

found,  we  have  0 - —  + 

100000  7  1 


15  + 


854’ 


t4 


33 


L  .  854  854 

Eai"’  887-85-4  +  33- 

■-8jZ 

luted  as  before,  gives  8I4I59_,  .  £ 

0  T  nnnnn  1 


887 

-,  which  being  fubfti- 


1 00000 


7  + 


15  + 


i4 


33. 


854 

By  operations  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  we  find  - 

854 


£9_. 


25+—  33 

33 

ftitution, 


I+-*29  7+- 

29  /t4 


= - therefore,  byfub- 


3£4I59  +£  , 

100000  J  1  7  J - 1 

4. 

By  an  operation,  in  all  refpeds  the  fame  as  has 
been  juft  now  performed,  may  any  fradlion  whatever  be 
reduced  to  the  form 

+  d+,  &c. 

and  it  is  then  called  a  continued fraBion. 

307.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  in  what  manner  the  inverfe  of 
the  preceding  operation  is  to  be  performed,  or  a  conti¬ 
nued  fraction  reduced  to  a  common  fraction. 

Thus  if  the  continued  fraction  be, 

“+1+1-  1 

C+d 
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it  will  evidently  be  reduced  to  a  common  fradlion  by  Continued 
adding  the  reciprocal  of  d  to  b,  and  the  reciprocal  Fractions, 
of  that  lum  to  b,  and  again  the  reciprocal  of  this  1 

laft  fum  to  a ;  now  the  reciprocal  of  d,  or  — ,  added 

d 

to  c  is  c  +  E=£^±i 

;  again,  the  reciprocal  of  this 


fum, 


or 


,  added  to  b,  is  * 


cd-\-l 


d  bcd-\-b-\-d 
cd-\-i~  cd-\-i  ’ 

and  the  reciprocal  of  this  laft  quantity,  viz.^A^A- 

when  added  to  a,  gives 
abcd-\-ab-\-ad-\-cd-\-\  1 

bcd-\-b4-d  U^r b -X-  —  1 

c  +  -d- 

308.  This  manner  of  exprefling  a  fraction  enables  us 
to  find  a  feries  of  other  fractions,  that  approach  in  value 
to  any  given  one,  and  each  of  them  expreffed  in  the 
Imalleft  numbers  poflible.  Thus,  in  the  example 

— —  \  which  has  been  refolvcd  into  a  continued  frac- 

1 00000 

ti°n,  §  306,  and  which  is  known  to  exprefs  nearly  th.e 
proportion  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  its  circumfe¬ 
rence,  if  we  take  only  the  firft  two  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  fraction,  and  put  w  for  .f 141 39  we  jiave 

IOOOOO 

7r= 3+t=  V  nearly;  and  this  is  the  proportion  which, 
was  found  by  Archimedes. 

Again  by  taking  the  three  firft  terms,  we  have 


srrr  3-1 - 1 

7  +  — 

*5 


,  _£5__333 
106  106’ 


which  is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  former. 
And,  by  taking  the.  firft  four  terms,  we  have 

_ 355 

~”3’ 


V—  3+  -  I 

7+—  1 

*5+7 


which  is  the  proportion  afligned  by  Metius,  and  is  more 
exadt  than  either  of  the  preceding.  The  refults  are 
alternately  greater  and  lefs  than  the  truth. 

309.  Among  continued  fradtions,  thofe  have  been 
particularly  diftinguilhed  in  which  the  denominators, 
after  a  certain  number  of  changes,  are  continually  re¬ 
peated  in  the.  fame  order.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
fradlion 

1 

,+i+t  1 

3  +  2++  &C 

The  amount  of  this  fradlion,  though  continued  ad  infi¬ 
nitum ,  may  be  eafily  found ;  for  leaving  out  the  firft 
term,  which  is  an  integer,  let  us  fuppofe 

1 

xz=-  1 

2  +  —  I 

3+4+i+,&c.. 

Then,  fince  after  the  fecond,  all  the  terms  return  in 

the 
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Continued  t^,e  fainc  order,  it  follows  that  their  amount  is  alfo  =  .v, 
Fractions,  thus  we  have 


66 1 


*•=-  ,  1 
2  -| - 

3  +x 


Hence  x— 


 3  +  v 


6-f-2.V-fl 


andx’-f  3*: 


=iMd«==3±!^i 


Therefore  ar-j-i,  or  the  fum  of  the  feries,  ~ 

In  general  if  x~  —  .  i 

a  Eli1 

b+a+,  &c. 


—l+V  15 


we 


find 


A  lb'  b 

x—  — — +-• 


4+* 


Though  the  denomi- 


*=a+b  + 


y' 


The  next  value  of  x  is  in  like  manner  found  to  be 

3 


x~a-X-  - - 1 

~  b  +  -n—  1 


b'  + 


b"+i_ 

y," 


Indetermi¬ 
nate  Pro¬ 
blems. 


_  and  fo  on  continually. 


nators  did  not  return  in  the  fame  order  till  after  a 
greater  interval,  the  value  of  the  fraction  would  ftill 
be  expreffed  by  the  root  of  a  quadratic  equation.  And 
converfely,  the  roots  of  all  quadratic  equations  may  be 
exprefl’ed  by  periodical  continued  fractions,  and  may 
often  by  that  means  be  very  readily  approximated  in 
numbers,  without  the  trouble  of  extracting  the  fquare 
root. 

310.  The  reduction  of  a  decimal  into  the  form  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  fraction  fometimes  renders  the  law  of  its  continua¬ 
tion  evident.  Thus  we  know  that  V2—  1.4121356  ••• 
but  from  the  bare  infpeCtion  of  this  decimal  we  difeover 
no  rule  for  its  further  continuation.  If,  however,  it  be 
reduced  into  a  continued  fraction,  it  becomes 

2  ‘  2  — f~,  &c. 

and  hence  we  fee  in  what  way  it  may  be  continued  to 
any  degree  of  accuracy. 

311.  When  the  root  of  any  equation  is  found  by  the 
method  explained  in  §  256,  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  is  evidently  expreffed  by  a  continued  fraction. 

For  if  x  be  the  root  fought,  we  have  x=a-\-  — ,  y—b 

+  Y’'  y"=b"+  Y"  &c'  where b>' b"' 

b"\  &c.  denote  the  whole  numbers,  which  are  next 
lefs  than  the  true  valaes  of  x,  y ,  y,  y",  &c.  If  there¬ 
fore  in  the  value  of  x  we  fubftitjute  b- J-  -,  for  y,  it  be¬ 
comes 

- - — 

b+7‘ 

Again,  if  in  this  fecond  value  of  x-we  fubllitute 
V  4-  A  for  u  it  becomes 

a" 


Sect.  XXII.  Of  Indeterminate  Problems. 

312.  When  the  conditions  of  a  queftion  are  fuch 
that  the  number  of  equations  exceeds  the  number  of  un¬ 
known  quantities,  that  queftion  will  admit  of  innumer¬ 
able  folutions,  and  is  therefore  faid  to  be  indeterminate. 
Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  find  two  numbers  fubject  to 
no  other  limitation  than  that  their  fum  be  10,  we  have 
two  unknown  quantities  x  and  y,  and  only  one  equation, 
viz.  x-f-y=iO,  which  may  evidently  be  fatisfied  by  in¬ 
numerable  different  values  of  x  and  y,  if  fractional  fo¬ 
lutions  be  admitted.  It  is,  however,  ufual  in  fuch  quef- 
tions  as  this,  to  reftridt  values  of  the  numbers  fought 
to  pofitive  integers,  and  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  we  can 
have  only  thefe  nine  folutions  ; 

x  ——  b  2,  3)  4*  5>  7 ’  9‘ 

y  =  9,S,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1. 

which  indeed  may  be  reduced  to  five,  for  the  firft  four 
become  the  fame  as  the  laft  four,  by  limply  changing 
x  into  y,  and  the  contrary. 

313.  Indeterminate  problems  are  of  different  orders 
according  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  equation  which  is 
obtained  after  all  the  unknown  quantities,  but  two,  have 
been  exterminated  by  means  of  the  given  equations. 
Thofe  of  the  firft  order  lead  always  to  equations  of  this 
form, 

ox+by=zc, 

where  a,  b,  c  denote  given  whole  numbers,  and  x,  y 
two  numbers  to  be  found,  fo  that  both  may  be  integers. 
That  this  condition  may  be  fulfilled,  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  coefficients  a,  b  have  no  common  divilor  which  is 
not  alfo  a  divifor  of  c,  for  if  a~md  and  b~rne , 

Q 

then  ax  by— mdx -\-mey~c,  and  dx  -\-ey— —  -y  but 

171 

d,  e,  x,  y  are  fuppofed  to  be  whole  numbers,  there- 
c 

fore  —  is  a  whole  number,  hence  m  muft  be  a  divilor 
m  . 

of  c. 

314.  We  proceed  to  illullrate  the  manner  of  refolv- 
ing  indeterminate  equations  of  the  firft  order  by  fome 
numerical  examples. 

Ex.  1.  Given  2x -\-yyxz25,  to  determine  x  and  y  in 
whole  pofitive  numbers. 

From  the  given  equation  we  have  — — —  =  12 

—d+  ~  j  now  finoe  a  muft  be  a  whole  number,  it, 

follows  that - -  mull  be  a  whole  number.  Let  us 

2 

affume  —  then  1 — y—  22  and  y~  1 — 2z,  and 

fince  x~  1 2 — y  4 - —  =12  —  y  -f-  z,  therefore  x  ~ 

12 — i-|-2«-f-9i  ;  hence  we  have 


*=11+3*, 


y=I— 22! 


where 
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Indeterrni-  where  z  mlglit  be  any  wliole  number  whatever,  if  there 
nate  Pro-  were  no  limitation  as  to  the  figns  of  x  and  y ;  but 
blems.  £nce  thefe  quantities  are  required  to  be  pofitive,  it  is 
v  evident  from  the  value  of  y,  that  z  rauft  either  be  O 
or  negative,  and  from  the  value  of  x,  that,  abltracting 
from  the  fign,  it  muft  be  lefs  than  4  ;  hence  z  may 
have  thefe  three  values  o,  — 1,  — 2,  — 3. 

If  zrr  O,  z= — 1,  Z= — 2,  z= — 3- 
Then  $ ar=rI1’  x~  8,  x —  5?  x —  2* 

iy=  l  v-  3?  y—  5?  y—  7- 

Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  divide  100  into  fuch  parts 
that  the  one  may  be  divifible  by  7  an<^  the  other  by 
II. 

„  Let  7  x  be  the  firft  part,  and  1 1  y  the  fecoad,  then 

by  the  queftion  Jx  -{- 1  iy=  I  oo,  and 

ioo — in/  2 — 4  y 

x- — - — -=14— y-\ — — ; 

hence  it  appears,  that  — — —  muft  be  a  whole  num- 

her.  Let  us  affume  — - — =z,  then  *=14 — y- j-z  and 

2 - nz  2 - 3  %  .  ~  2  —  1Z 

4 y—  2 — 7 z,  or y= - —  =r - - - z,  therefore  - 1 — 

4  4  4 

2 _ 

muft  be  a  whole  number.  Aflame - —  =:  /,  then  y— 

4 

.  2 - 4 /  2 - 1 

t — z,  and  325=2 — 4/,  or  z  = - ~ - • — /,  there- 

2 _ t 

fore - muft  be  a  whole  number.  . 

.  3 

2 _ t 

Affume  now  — — — zzv,  then  z~v — t  and  t~2 — 31?, 

here  it  is  evident  v  may  be  any  whole  number  taken 
at  pleafure,  fo  that  to  determine  x  and  y  we  have  the 
following  feries  of  equations  : 

t  =  2 — 30 

Z—  V —  t—  41/ —  2 

y—  t —  <*=  4  —  70 

x— 14 —  y  ^-z—nv-\-%. 

Now  from  the  value  of  y  it  appears,  that  v  muft  ei¬ 
ther  be  =  o,  or  negative  ;  but  from  the  value  of  x  we 
find  that  v  cannot  be  a  negative  whole  number,  there¬ 
fore  v  can  only  be  =0;  hence  the  only  values  which 
x  andy  can  have  in  whole  numbers,  are  #=8,  y=4- 

Ex. .3.  It  is  required  to  find  all  the  poflible  ways 
in  which  60I.  can  be  paid  in  guineas  and  moidores 
only. 

Let  x  be  the  number  of  guineas  and  y  the  number 
of  moidores.  Then  the  value  of  the  guineas,  expref- 
fed  in  {hillings,  is  21a?,  and  that  of  the  moidores  27 y, 
therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  queftion,  21*4-273? 
=  1200,  or,  dividing  the  equation  by  3,  7*  +  9y=4oo, 

hence  ^-57— 3,4-iZL^,  f0  that  -  ~2y 


muft  be  a  whole  number. 


Affume 


i—2y 


=z,  then  #=57 — y-j-z,  and  2y=i 


A. 

1 — 72s 


I  —  z 


_7Z  or  y—  -  - 

be  a  whole  number’. 


-3s,  therefore 


1— Z 


muft 
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Affume 


-—v,  then  y=v — 3Z,  and  2=1 — 2v  ; 


therefore  v  may  be  taken  any  whole  number  at  plea¬ 
fure,  and  *  and  y  may  be  determined  by  the  following 
equations  : 

z=f — 2V 

•y=«— 3*=7®— 3 

*=57—  y+*=6i— 9V. 

From  the  value  of  x,  it  appears  that  v  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  6,  and  from  the  value  of  y,  that  it  cannot  be  lei's 
than  1. 

Hence  if  v~  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 

we  have  x=§2,  43,  34,  25,  16,  7, 

y—  4?  11?  18,  25?  32,  39- 

315.  In  the  foregoing  examples  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tities  *  and  y  have  each  a  determinate  number  of  poli- 
tive  values,  and  this  will  evidently  be  the  sale  as  often 
as  the  propol'cd  equation  is  ot  this  form,  ax-\-by~c.  It, 
however,  b  he  negative,  that  is,  it  the  equation  he  ot 
this  form  ax — by—c.  or  ax~by-\-c ,  we  fliall  have  que- 
ftions  of  a  different  kind,  admitting  each  of  an  infinite 
number  of  folutions  ;  theie,  however,  are  to  he  refolved 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  example. 

Ex.  4.  A  perfon  buys  fome  horfes  and  oxen,  lie  pays 
31  crowns  for  each  horfe,  and  20  crowns  for  each  ox, 
and  he  finds  that  the  oxen  coft  him  feven  crowns  moie 
than  the  horfes.  How  many  did  he  buy  of  each  ? 

Let  *  be  the  number  of  horfes,  and  y  that  of  the 
oxen  5  then,  by  the  queftion, 

7 


1  3I//4-7 

20*=3iy4-7,  and  x=  -~~-z=y. 


20 


Therefore  -  -  ^ muft  he  a  whole  number. 

20 

T  1 17/  -1-7  ,  .  ,  20V — 7 

Let - —v.  then  x—y^-v,  and  ?/= - - - — 1> 

20  11 

9j7/ — 7  ],ence  92L — Z  niuft  be  a  whole  number. 

t  r  ;  T  T 


I  I 


I  I 


_  QV — 7  .  ,  1 1/-+-7 

Let  ■■  -  —  /,  then  y—v^-t  and  i>= - - - =  /-f- 


1 1 


2/4-7 


*  2/ -I- 7 

therefore  - —  ]s  a  whole  number. 


9  '  9 

-r  2/4-7  1  ,  0/ - 7 

Let - - — =r,  then  v=:t4-s  and  /=— - —  —  414. 

9  2  ^  ' 

- — -  ;  therefore - -  is  a  whole  number. 


s _ 7 

Put - —r,  then  t=/\s-\-r  and  1— 2r-f-7. 


Having  now  no  longer  any  fraftions,  we  return  to 
the  values  of  *  and  y  by  the  following  feries  of  equa¬ 
tions, 


s 


A  L 


G 


Imletertai-  s — 2X  -j-  *J 

sale  Pro-  /z=:4T-f-r=r  gr-\-2& 

.  h!tms'  ■  *=  f+J=u»-+35 

y—  n-f/=20r-}-63=  number  of  oxen, 

.v—  y+^=3ir  +  98=:  number  of  horfes. 

The  lead  pofitive  values  of  x  and  y  will  evidently  be 
obtained  by  making  r— — 3,  and  innumerable  other 
values  will  be  had  by  putting  r= — 2,  r~ — 1,  r= O, 
r~  -j-i,  &c.  Thus  we  have 

x—y,  36,  67,  98,  129,  160,  191,  222,  &c. 

y=S,  23,  43,  63,  83,  103,  123,  143,  &e. 

each  feries  forming  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  the 
common  difference  in  the  firft  being  31,  and  in  the  ie- 
cond  20. 

316.  If  we  confider  the  manner  in  which  the  num¬ 
bers  x,  y,  in  this  example,  are  determined,  from  the 
fucceeding  quantities  v,  /,  &c.  we  fltall  immediately 
perceive  that  the  coefficients  of  thofe  quantities  are  the 
fame  as  the  fucceffive  quotients  which  ariie  in  the  arith¬ 
metical  operation  for  finding  the  greateft  common  mea- 
iure  of  20  and  31,  the  coefficients  of  the  given  equation 
20.r=3iy+7.  The  operation  performed  at  length  will 
Hand  thus  : 

20)32(1 

20 

ll)20(l 

1 1 

9)n(r 

9 

-2)9(4 

8 

1)2(2 

2 
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the  greateft  multiple  of  c  contained  in  b,  and  d  the  re-  Indetermi- 
mainder  ;  and  C  the  greateft  multiple  of  d  contained  in  nate  Pro- 
c,  and  e  the  remainder;  and  fo  on,  till -fine  of  the  re-  ,  *!'ems~  , 
mainders  be  found  equal  to  o.  The  numbers  A,  B,  C 
afford  a  feries  of  equations  from  which  another  ieries 
may  be  derived,  as  in  the  following  table ; 


a~A.b-\-c,  hence  we  derive  x=Ay  +  n 

ij— Bi’-}-.' 

rrCrf-j-f  "  v—Ct  -f-j 

t/=Df-f -f  /—Dr  -{-r 

e=E/-fj  j=Er-fy 

/=Ff-fo  r—Yyz±in 


and  in  the  laft  equation  of  the  fecond  feries  any  number 
whatever  mav  be  put  for  q :  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  given  number  «  is  to  have  the  fign  -(-  prefixed 
to  it,  if  the  number  of  equations  be  odd,  but  —  if  that 
number  be  even.  Having  formed  the  fecond  feries  of 
equations,  the  values  of  x  and  y  may  be  thence  found 
as  in  the  foregoing  examples.  We  proceed  to  ffiew  the 
application  of  the  rule. 


Ex.  3.  Required  a  number  which  being  divided  by 
11  leaves  the  remainder  3,  but  being  divided  by  19 
leaves  the  remainder  5. 

Let  N  be  the  number,  and  x,  y  the  quotients  which 
arife  from  the  refpective  divifions,  then  we  have  N= 
iix-J-3,  alfo  N=ri9y-t-5'r  hence  1 1*4-3  =19#+ 5,  and 
1  i.v— 19^4-2,  an  equation  which  furnifhes  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  : 


19=1x11+8  *=  y+u 

11  =  1  X  8+3  y—  v+t 

8=2  X  3  +  2  l'—2  /+! 

3  =  1  X  2  +  1  /=  1+r 

2=2  X  i+O  r=2r-f-2 


Here  r  may  be  affumed  of  any  value  whatever- 


Hcnce  we  have 


o 


Hence  we  may  form  a  feries  of  numeral  equations 
which,  when  compared  with  the  feries  of  literal  equa¬ 
tions  expreffing  the  relations  between  x,  y,  v,  &c.  as 
put  down  in  the  following  table,  will  render  the  me¬ 
thod  of  determining  the  latter  from  the  former  fuffi- 
eiently  obvious. 


31=1  X  20+11 
20=1  X  11+  9 
1 1  =  1  X  9+  2 
9=4  X  2+  I 
2—2 X  2+  O 


*=1  Xy+it 

y—  1  xi'+t 
t’=i  x/  +1 
1—4  XJ+r 
J=2Xf+7 


And  as  every  qucftion  of  this  kind  may  be  analyzed  in 
the  fame  manner,  we  rnav  hence  form  the  following  ge¬ 
neral  rule  for  rel’olving  indeterminate  problems  of  the 
firit  order. 

317.  Let  bxzzay  -\-n  be  the  propoled  equation,  iu 
which  a,  b ,  /;,  are  given  integers,  and  .r,  y  numbers  to  be 
found.  Let  a  he  the  greatell  of  the  two  numbers  a,  b, 
and  let  A  denote  the  greateft  multiple  of  b  which  is 
contained  in  a ,  and  c  the  remainder;  alio  let  B  denote 


s—2 r+  2 

t—  r+r=  3r  +  2 
u  2  /  — h  2  —  8r  6 
y=  ti+/=nr  +  8 
x=  y+D=i9r+i4 

and  the  number  required  N=209«+I57,  where  it  is 
evident  that  the  leall  number  which  can  exprefs  N  is 

1S1‘ 

Ex.  6.  f  3*  +  yy+  72=560  7  To  determine  x,  y,  % 
Given  \  92  +  25^  +  492=2920  j  in  whole  numbers. 

From  7  times  the  firft  equation  fubtracl  the  fecond  ; 
thus  we  have  12*  +  ioy=iooo,  or  6x  yy—  yoo  ;  and 
from  this  laft  equation,  by  proceeding  as  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  example,  we  find 

*=500 — yv,  y— 6v — 500. 

Let  thefe-valucs  of  x  and  y  be  fubftituted  in  either  of 
the  original  equations  ;  iu  the  firft,  for  example,  as 
being  the  moll  fimple,  and  we  find  725+ 151’=  1560. 
This  laft  equation  being  rcfolved  in  the  lame  manner, 
we  find 


r= 


66  4 

Indetermi¬ 
nate  Pro¬ 
blems. 


algebra. 


vzrigSo — 7 1 
Z=I  $t  —3x20 
y=8860 — 42; 

3,-35;  —7300 

and  hence  it  appears  that  the  only  values  which  t  can 
have  i'o  as  to  give  whole  politive  nunxbers  for  x,  y,  55 
are  209  and  2X0  :  thus  we  have 

*=15  y—  82  1 5 

or  *=50  y— 40  3=30. 


322.  It  remains  to  confider  the  formula  y—  indetenui- 
sj a-\-bx-\-cx*,  where  x  is  to  be  found  fo  that  y  maybe  n®tj^ro" 
a  rational  quantity  j  but  as  the  condition  of  having  x  .  ^  . 

and  y  alio  integers  would  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem,  and  produce  refearches  of  a  very  intri¬ 
cate  nature,  we  muft  be  iatisfied  for  the  moll  part  with 
fractional  values.  The  poffibiiity  of  rendering  the  pro- 
pofed  formula  a  fquare  depends  altogether  upon  the 
coefficients  <7,  b ,  c  ;  and  there  are  four  caies  of  the  pi'o- 
blem,  the  folution  of  each  of  which  is  connected  with 
fome  peculiarity  in  their  natui-e. 


318.  If  an  equation  was  propofed  involving  three 
unknown  quantities,  as  ax-\-by-\-sz—d,  by  tranipo- 
fition  we  have  ax-\-by—d — cz,  and,  putting  d — cz—d , 
ax-\-by=c'.  From  this  laft  equation  we  may  find 
values  of  x  and  y  of  this  form 

x—mr-^-nc’,  y—m'r-\-n'd 
or  x—mr-\-n{d — c% ),  y—m!r-\-n'(<d — cz) 

where  z  and  r  may  be  taken  at  pleafure,  except  in  fo 
far  as  the  values  of  x,  y,  z,  may  be  required  to  be  all  po- 
fitive,  for  from  fuch  rellriclion  the  values  of  z  and  r 
may  be  confined  within  certain  limits  to  be  determined 
from  the  given  equation. 

319.  We  proceed  to  indeterminate  problems  of  the 
fecond  degree.  Thefe  produce  equations  of  the  three 
following  forms, 


323.  Cafe  1.  Let  a  be  a  fquare  number,  then,  put- 
ting  g*  for  a,  we  have  y—^Jg1  -\-bx — ex1.  Suppofe 
njg1  -\-bx-\-  cx1  —g  -j-  mx  ;  then^-f  -fcar’rrf  *  +  2gmx 
-j-  ndx1,  or  bx  -j-  cx1—  2gmx  -f-  adx",  that  is,  b-\-cx— 2-gm 
-j-t/i2x,  hence 


Here  m  may  be  any  rational  quantity  either  whole 
or  fractional. 


324.  Cafe  2.  Let  c  be  a  fquare  number  —g*,  then 
putting  *y a-{-bx-\-g2x2=m-\-gx,  we  find  a-\-bx-\-g1x~ 
=^n2-^-2mgx-^-g2x1  ;  or  a -\-bx—m"  -\-2mgx ,  hence  we 
find 


L  y= 


a 

b-\-cx' 


II.  y- 


ajfbx 

c-\*dx' 


jjj  y _ a  -4-  bx  -J-  cx  . 


In  all  thefe  equations  a,  b ,  c  denote  given  nunibei-s ; 
in  the  two  firfl  x  is  to  be  determined  fo  that  y  may  be 
an  integer,  and  in  the  third  x  is  to  be  determined  fo 
that  y  may  be  a  rational  quantity. 


320.  In  the  equation 
muft  be  a  divifor  of  a  ; 


y~-j—^— ■  it  is  evident  b-\-cx 
let  d  be  one  of  its  divifors,  then 


b-\-cx~d ,  and  x~ - :  hence,  to  find  x  we  muft 

c 

fearch  among  the  divifors  of  a  for  one  fuch  that  if  b  be 
fubtradted  from  it  the  remainder  may  be  divifible  by  c, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  fuch  a  value  of  x  as  is  requii'- 
ed. 


m — a  t — n — r-^- 

X=~, - :,  y=s/ a-\-bx-\-g 2x 


bm—gm'—ag 
b — 2  mg 


b — 2  mg 

Here  m,  as  before,  may  be  taken  at  pleafure. 


325.  Cafe  3.  When  neither  a  nor  c  are  fquare  num¬ 
bers,  yet,  if  the  exprelfion  a-^-bx-\-cx*  can  be  refolved 
into  two  fimple  factors,  as  f  -\-gx  and  h- \-kx,  the  irra¬ 
tionality  may  be  taken  away  as  follows. 


Afl'ume  a-\-bx-\-cx1zz  <J  U  +  Sx)  (h+kx)=.m 
(/+<?*)>  then(/-f^)(/i-J-^)=»2=(/-fifA;)2,  or  h+kx 
—  nd^f+gx),  hence  we  find 


X=~^~A  y—  J  (/+**)  (h+kx)  - 

o 


k — grrd 


and  in  thefe  formulae  m  may  be  taken  at  pleafure. 


321.  When  y— 


a-\-bx 

c-\-dx' 


if  d  be  a  divifor  of  b ,  x  will 


be  taken  out  of  the  numerator,  if  we  divide  it  by  c-\-dxf 
and  this  form  is  then  reduced  to  the  preceding.  But 
if  d  is  not  a  divilor  of  b ,  multiply  both  fides  by  d ,  then 
da  -\dbx  ad — be 

Jy~~F+df or  dy=b+  7+fc' and  fo  * is  found  l,y 

making  c-\-dx  equal  to  a  divifor  of  ad— be. 

Exampte.Xiiven  x  -\-y  -j-  2xy— 195,  to  determine  a;  and 
y  in  whole  numbers. 


Fiom  the  given  equation y— -  therefore 

1+2* 

39° - 2*  3QI 

y~  ~I+iT=— 1  +  H~fx-  Now  391  =  X  23 
hence  we  muft  affume  1  +2x—  17,  0r  1  +2*=  23  :  the 
nrit  fuppofition  gives  us  *=8,  y=n  ;  and  the. fecond 
JI;  y~ 8»  the  fame  refult  in  effedl:  as  the  former. 


326.  Cafe  4.  The  expreffion  a-^-bx-\-cxz  may  be 

transformed  into  a  fquare  as  often  as  it  can  be  refolved 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  a  complete  fquare,  and 
the  other  a  product  of  two  fimple  fadtors  •,  for  then  it 
has  this  form,  where  p,  q ,  and  r  are  quantities 

which  contain  no  power  of  x  higher  than  the  firft.  Let 

us  aflum e  sjp^+qr—p+mq  ;  thus  we  have.  p*-\~qr 
■=zp2-\-2tnpq-\-m1q2  and  r—2mp+ndq ,  and  as  this  equa¬ 
tion  involves  only  the  firft  power  of  x,  we  may  by  pro¬ 
per  reduction  obtain  from  it  rational  values  of  x  and 
y ,  as  in  the  three  foregoing  cafes. 

327.  If  vve  can  by  trials  difeover  any  one  value  of 
x  which  renders  the  expreffion  a-j-bx  -j-  cx2  rational, 
we  may  immediately  reduce  the  quantity  under  the  ra¬ 
dical  fign  to  the  above-mentioned  form,  and  thence 
find  a  general  expreffion  from  which  as  many  more  va¬ 
lues  of  x  may  be  determined  as  we  pleafe.  Thus  let 
us  fuppofe  that  p  is  a  value  of  x  which  fatisfies  the  con¬ 
dition 


A  L  G 

Indetermi-  ditlon  required,  and  tliat  q  is  the  eorrefponding  value  of 
nate  Pro-  y,  then 

blems-  y2=a+bx+cx2 

q*=a+bq+cp*. 

Therefore,  by  fubtraclion, 

t — f=Kx—fi)  +  c(x 2  — P*)  =  (b  +  cp+cx)  (*■—/>) 

and  y—  f  q2  -\-{f  -J—  <r/>  — <tat )  {x — p').  The  quantity  un¬ 
der  flie  radical  fign  being  now  reduced  to  the  prefcrib- 
ed  form,  it  may  be  rendered  rational  by  the  fubftitution 
pointed  out  in  the  laft  article. 

328.  The  application  of  the  preceding  general  me¬ 
thods  of  refolution  to  any  particular  cafe  is  very  eafy  5 
we  fliall  therefore  conclude  with  a  very  few  examples. 

Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  find  two  fquare  numbers 
whofe  i'um  is  a  given  fquare  number. 

Let  a 1  be  the  given  iquare  number,  and  x2,  y2 ,  the 
numbers  required.  Then  by  the  queftion  x2  -\-q2  =  ax, 

and  y=  V  a2 — x2.  This  equation  is  evidently  of  fuch 
a  form  as  to  be  refolvable  by  the  method  employed  in 
cale  1.  Accordingly,  by  comparing  \'ax — x  *"  with 
the  general  exprefiion  xf2  -f-bx-^-cx2,  we  have  g=a, 
b— o,  c— — 1,  and  fubftituting  thefie  values  in  the  for¬ 
mulae  of  j  323.  alfo  — n  for-f-y/,  we  find 

2 nn  a(n2 — 1)  , 

x=-~ —  y— - — — ,  hence  the  numbers 

»*+ 1  *  +1 


required  are 

fc2  = 


4  n2n2 


a2(n'—iy 


K+0*  J  ~  (»2+0s 

If  where  n  is  any  number  whatever,  the 

fquare  numbers  x*  and  y2  will  both  be  integers,  viz. 
.v:1  =  4i2’  and  yx=(nx — i)\  Let  us  fuppofe  n=  2,  then 
a  =  n1  -|-  1  —  5,  and  a2  —  25,  hence  x2  —  4  n2  —  16, 
y=(»* — 1 ) =  =9-  Thus  it  appears  that  the  fquare  num¬ 
ber  25  may  be  relolved  into  two  other  fquare  numbers 
9  and  16. 

Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  find  two  iquare  numbers 
whole  difference  fliall  be  equal  to  a  given  fquare  num¬ 
ber  bx. 

This  queftion  may  be  refolved  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  laft.  Or,  without  referring  to  any  former  in- 
veftigation,  let  and  x2  be  the  numbers  fought, 

then  (Ar-f/7)2 — x2=zbl,  that  is,  2nx  -\-n2—b2,  hence 

b * — nx  bx4-nx 

x— - and  *  -4-  n~ - -.  So  that  the  numbers 

2  n  2  n 

fought  are 

<M+»'Y  (**— *’)» 

4«*  ’  4 **  ’ 

where  n  may  be  any  number  whatever.  If,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  bx=  23  and  n—  1,  thenA:=i2  and  .v-|-//=r  13  j  fo 
that  the  numbers  required  are  144  and  169. 

•  •  •  X*  I  g 

Ex.  3.  It  is  required  to  determine  x ,  fo  that - 4— 

may  be  a  rational  fquare. 

•  X*  I  X 

Let  y  be  the  fide  of  the  fquare  required,  then - 

—y2  and  4*1-|-4.r=:8y2.  Let  the  firft  part  of  this  equa¬ 
tion  be  completed  into  a  Iquare  bv  adding  1  to  each 
fide,  then  4x’-|-4v-j- 1  =  1  -f-8y*,  and  taking  the  root 

2x-f- 1  =  V  1  -j-8 y*,  fo  that  we  have  to  make  i-j-8y2  a 
Iquare.  Affume 
Vql.  I.  Part  H. 
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i+8y=(I+^‘=l+-fy+V^,  fl,en 

'  7  i  V  i  In 


Georae- 
‘  trical  Pro- 


p 2  ,  2 pq 

-] — — y.  Hence  bv  proper  reduction  y=  j —  — ,  and 

fince  2x4-1=  ^  1  4-8?/1—  ,, therefore x—  =—■ ‘ — - 

'  ^  J  %<f—p2'  8$r— /r 


blems. 


and 


x2+x 


4 PY 


quired. 


C  8r— 


-,  a  rational  fquare  as  was  re¬ 


Sect.  XXIII.  Of  the  Refolution  of  Geometrical 
Problems. 

3  29.  W  hex  a  geometrical  problem  is  to  be  refolved 
by  algebra,  the  figure  which  is  to  be  tbe  fubject  of  in- 
veftigation  muii  be  drawn,  fo  as  to  exhibit  as  well  the 
known  quantities,  connected  with  the  problem,  as  tbe 
unknown  quantities,  which  are  to  be  found.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  problem  are  next  to  be  attentively  con- 
fidered,  and  iucb  lines  drawn,  or  produced,  as  may  be 
judged  neceffary  to  its  refolution.  This  done,  the 
known  quantities  are  to  be  denoted  by  fvnibois  in  the 
ulual  manner,  and  alfo  fuch  unknown  quantities  as  can 
moll  eafily  be  determined  ;  which  may  be  either  thofe 
directly  required,  or  others  from  which  they  can  be 
readily  found.  We  muft  next  proceed  to  deduce  from 
the  known  geometrical  properties  of  the  figure  a  l’eries 
of  equations,  expreffing  the  relation.^  between  the  known 
and  unknown  quantities  ;  tkefe  equations  muft  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other,  and  as  many  in  number  as 
there  are  unknown  quantities.  Having  obtained  a  fuit- 
able  number  of  equations,  tbe  unknown  quantities  are 
to  be  determined  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  refolu¬ 
tion  of  numerical  problems. 

330.  No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  drawing  tbe 
lines,  and  felecting  the  quantities  moll  proper  to  be  re- 
prelented  by  fymbols,  fo  as  to  bring  out  tbe  fimplell 
conclufion  ;  becaufe  different  problems  require  different 
methods  of  lolution.  The  bell  way  to  gain  experience 
in  this  matter  is  to  try  the  folutien  of  tbe  fame  problem 
in  different  ways,  and  then  apply  that  which  fucceeds 
bell  to  other  cafes  of  the  fame  kind,  when  they  after¬ 
wards  occur.  The  following  particular  directions  how¬ 
ever  may  be  of  fome  life. 

1.  In  preparing  the  figure  by  drawing  lines,  lettheni 
be  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  other  lines  iu  tbe 
figure,  lo  as  to  form  fimiiar  triangles.  And  if  an 
angle  be  given,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  be  oppofite  to  that  angle,  and  to  fall  from  one  end 
ol  a  given  line,  if  poflible. 

2.  I11  felecting  the  quantities  for  which  fymbols  are 
to  be  lubftituted,  thole  are  to  be  chofen,  whether  re¬ 
quired  or  not,  which  lie  neareft  the  known  or  given 
parts  of  the  figure,  and  by  means  of  which  the  next  ad¬ 
jacent  parts  may  be  expreffed  by  addition  and  fubtrac- 
tion  only,  without  the  intervention  of  furds. 

3.  W  hen  two  lines,  or  quantities,  are  alike  related 
to  other  parts  of  the  figure,  or  problem,  tbe  bell  way 
is  to  lubllitute  for  neither  of  them  feparately,  but  to 
lubftitute  for  their  lum,  or  difference,  or  rectangle,  or 
tlie  lum  of  their  alternate  quotients,  or  fome  line  or 
lines  in  the  figure,  to  which  they  have  both  the  fame 
relation. 

4  P  4.  When 
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4.  When  the  area  or  the  perimeter  of  a  figure  is 
given,  or  inch  like  parts  of  it  as  have  only  a  remote  re¬ 
lation  to  the  parts  required,  it  is  fometimes  of  ul'e  to 
alfume  another  figure  limilar  to  the  propofed  one,  hav¬ 
ing  one  fide  equal  to  unity,  or  fome  other  knotvn  quan¬ 
tity.  For,  from  hence,  the  other  parts  of  the  figure 
may  be  found  by  the  known  proportions  of  like  fides  or 
parts,  and  fo  an  equation  will  be  obtained. 

331.  We  fliall  now  give  the  algebraical  folutiohs  of 
fome  geometrical  problems. 

Prob.  1.  In  a  right-angled  triangle,  having  given 
the  bafe,  and  the  fum  of  the  hypothenufe  and  perpendi¬ 
cular,  to  find  both  thefe  two  fides. 

Let  ABC  (Plate  XIV.  fig.  1.)  reprefent  the  propo¬ 
fed  triangle,  right-angled  at  B.  Let  AB,  the  given 
bafe,  be  denoted  by  b,  and  AC-j-BC,  the  fum  of  the 
hypothenufe  and  perpendicular,  by  s  ;  then  if  x  be  put 
for  BC  the  perpendicular,  the  hypothenufe  AC  will  be 
=  r — x.  But  from  the  nature  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
ACz=ABz-j-BC%  that  is, 

£2-f-a-z=:(.r — — 2sx-\-x". 

s2 _ b* 

Henee  £z=j-z — 2sx,  and  ,y  — - =  BC.  Alfo 


-x~s- 


2j 


2S 


=AC.  Thus  the  perpendi¬ 


cular  and  hypothenufe  are  expreffed  by  means  of  the 
known  quantities  b  and  r,  as  required. 

If  a  folution  in  numbers  be  required,  we  may  fuppofe 
AB  =  £  =  3,  and  AC-pCB=:r— 9,  then 


BC-: 


*— b2 


%s 


=4,  and  AC— 


P4-Z-* 


2s 


~—y 


Prob.  2.  In  a  right-angled  triangle,  having  given 
the  hypothenufe,  alfo  the  fum  of  the  bafe  and  perpendi¬ 
cular,  it  is  required  to  determine  both  thefe  two  fides. 

Let  ABC  (fig.  1.)  reprefent  the  propofed  triangle, 
right-angled  at  B.  Put  a— AC  the  given  hypothe¬ 
nufe,  and  rzzAB-j-BC  the  given  fum  of  the  fides,  then 
if  x  be  put  for  AB,  the  bafe,  s — *  will  denote  BC  the 
perpendicular. 

Now,  from  the  nature  of  right-angled  triangles, 
AC*=AB2-f  BC*  ;  therefore  x* -J-  (r — x)2=zo2,  or*z-j- 
jl — 2sx-\-x2— a*  ;  hence  we  have  this  quadratic  equa- 
a*  1 

tion  x — sx~— 


J 

— ,  which  being  refolved,  by  complet¬ 
ing  the  fquare,  we  find  ' 2a  !  — AB  and 

2 

r  x= - - - =  BC.  Thus  it  appears,  that  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  two  quantities  - L  s  >/  2  a  s 

2  2 

may  be  taken  for  AB  ;  but  whichever  of  the  two  be 
taken,  the  remaining  one  is  necelfarily  equal  to  BC. 

Prob.  3.  It  is  required  to  inferibe  a  fquare  in  a 
given  triangle. 

^.et  ^  %•  2-)  lje  the  given  triangle,  and  EFGH 
>,he  inlcribed  fquare.  Draw  the  perpendicular  AD  cut- 

3 


ting  EF  the  fide  of  the  fquare  in  K  j  then,  bccaufe  the  Ref0lut ion- 
triangle  is  given,  the  perpendicular  AD  may  be  confi-  0;  Gi-sme- 
dered  as  given.  Let  BC  —b,  ADrr/j,  and,  coniider-  trical  Pro- 
ing  AK  as  the  unknown  quantity,  (bccaufe  from  it  the  blems-  , 
fquare  may  be  readily  determined),  let  AK=ar;  then  ~ /""'W 
KD=EF=p — x.  *y 

The  triangles  ABC,  AEF,  are  fimilar  ;  therefore 
AB  :  BC  ::  AK  :  EF,  that  is ,  p:  b  ::  x  :  p — a:.  Hence, 
by  taking  the  product  of  the  extremes  and  means, 

ft* 

— px—bx ,  and  xz= — —  =  AK.  If  the  fide  of  the 
p  +  b 

fquare  be  required,  it  may  be  immediately  found  by 
lubtrading  AK  from  AD  the  perpendicular.  Thus. 

we  have /> - 77=- - —  KD=EF.  Hence  it  ap- 

P+b  P+t> 

pears  that  we  may  either  take  AK,  a  third  proportion¬ 
al  to  AD-j-BC  and  AD,  or  take  DK,  a  fourth  propor— 
tional  to  AD-)-BC,  AD  and  BC,  and  the  point  K  be¬ 
ing  found,  the  manner  of  conllruding  the  fquare  is  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious. 

Prob.  4.  Having  given  the  area  of  a  redangle  in- 
feribed  in  a  given  triangle,  it  is  required  to  determine- 
the  fides  of  the  redangle. 

Let  ABC  (fig.  3.)  be  the  given  triangle,  and  EDGF 
thp  redangle  whole  fides  are  required.  Draw  the  per¬ 
pendicular  Cl  cutting  DG  in  H.  Put  AB=b,  Cl 
DG=EF=x,  DE~  III— y,  then  CUrryi — y.  Let  a* 
denote  the  given  area. 

I  he  triangles  CDG,  CAB  are  fimilar  hence 

CH  :  DG  ::  Cl  :  AB,  or  p — y  :  x  ::  p  :  b*. 

So  that  to  determine  .v  and  7/,  we  have  thefe  two  equa¬ 
tions, 

xij  —  a ’,  bp — by—px. 

a1 

From  the  firit  equation  we  find  y~  — ,  and  from  the 

X 

fecond  y—  -  ,  therefore  —  —  f —  •  hence  x * 

0  b  x 

bx— - — ,  and,  from  this  quadratic  equation,  by  com¬ 

pleting  the  fquare,  &c.  we  find 


and  y=-=t—J 

2  4  P  y  X  2  2  b 

Hence  it  appears,  that  if  —  be  lefs  than  — ,  that  is* 

pb  P  4 

if  a*  be  lefs  than  — ,  there  are  two  different  redangles, 

having  the  fame  area,  which  may  be  inferibed  in  the 
given  triangle.  It  alfo  appears  that,  to  render  the  pro¬ 
blem  poflible,  the  given  fpace  a1  mull  not  be  greater 
pb 

than  — ,  that  is,  than  half  the  area  of  the  given  tri¬ 
angle. 

Prob.  5.  In  a  triangle,  there  are  given  the  bafe,  the 
vertical  angle,  and  the  fum  of  the  fides  about  that  angle, 
to  determine  t-ach  of  thefe  fides. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  ABC  (fig.  4.)  is  the  triangle,  of 
which  there  is  given  the  bafe  AC,  the  vertical  angle 

ABC, 


ALOE 

Refutation  ABC,  and  the  fum  of  the  fides  AB,  BC.  Put  AC xza, 
of  Geome-  AB-)-BC'  =  ^,  coline  of  ^.ABCzr c,  and  let  AB,  BC, 
trl^|  1>I0~  the  lides  required,  be  denoted  by  x  and  y. 

'• - '  Let  CD  be  drawn  from  either  of  the  angles  at  the  bafe 

perpendicular  to  the  oppofite  fide  AB  ■,  then  rad.  :  cof. 
B  ::  CB  :  BD  ;  therefore  BD=ccf.  BxCBrrry. 

Now,  from  the  principles  of  geometry,  AC*— AB* 
_fBC* — 2ABxBD.  Hence,  and  from  the  queftion, 
we  have  thefe  two  equations, 


x+y=b,  x'—2cxy+y'=a3. 

From  the  fquare  of  the  firft  of  thele  equations,  viz. 
,v*-f  2xy-fry*— b',  let  the  fecoud  be  lubtradted,  thus  we 

b' — o' 

have  2(1 +c)xy=b' — a *,  and  2xy— — — — .  Again, 

*  '  c 

from  the  fquare  of  the  firft  equation  let  the  double  ot 
this  laft  equation,  viz.  4 xy=  1  fie — ’ 

„  .  2 a' — (i-fc)&*  r  , 

and  the  refult  is  .v* — 2x?/-{-y'— - 7 - ,  to  that 

by  taking  the  fquare  root  of  this  laft  equation  we  ob¬ 
tain 


/  2n* — (1  -f-r)/>* 

+— 


Tlius  we  have  found  the  difference  between  the  fides, 
now  their  fum  is  given  =b,  hence,  by  adding  4  the  dif¬ 
ference  to  4  the  turn,  we  find 


20* — ( 1  -f  c)£* 
i+c 


> 


and  fubtracting  4  the  difference  from  4  the  fum, 


b  /  2a' — (i-| -c)b' 

— 7+c — 

If  the  angle  at  B  be  a  right  angle,  this  problem  be¬ 
comes  the  fame  as  prob.  2. 

3:52.  By  a  method  of  inveftigation,  in  all  refpects 
fimilar  to  that  which  has  been  employed  in  thefe  ex¬ 
amples,  any  propoled  geometrical  problem  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  an  algebraic  equation,  the  roots  ot  which  will 
•exhibit  arithmetical  values  of  that  geometrical  magni¬ 
tude  which  conftitutes  the  unknown  quantity  in  the 
equation.  But  the  roots  of  algebraic  equations  may 
alfo  be  expreffed  by  geometrical  magnitudes,  and  hence 
a  geometrical  conftrudtion  of  a  problem  may  be  derived 
from  its  algebraic  folution.  For  example,  quadratic 
equations,  which  all  belong  to  one  or  other  of  thefe 
three  forms, 

at’ -ax— be,  x' — ax— be,  x* — ax— — be, 
or,  x{x-\-a)=.bc,  x(x — a)=bc,  x{a — x)=bc, 

may  be  conftrudted  as  follow. 

333.  ConfiruBion  of  the  fir jl  and  fecond  forms.  Let 
a  circle  EABD  (fig.  5.)  be  deferibed  with  a  radius 
—\a,  in  which,  from  any  point  A  in  the  circumference 
apply  a  chord  AB=& — c  (b  being  fuppofed  greater 
than  c),  and  produce  AB  fo  that  BC=c;  then  AC —b. 

Let  II  be  the  centre  of  the  circle,  join  CH  cutting 
the  circumference  in  D  and  F,  then,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the 
pofitive  value  of  x  {hall  be  reprefented  by  CD,  and  in 
the  fecond  by  CE.  For  by  conftruction  DE=o,  there¬ 
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fore,  if  CD  be  called  x,  then  CE=*-ftrt,  but  if  CE  Loci  of 
— r,  then  CD=a — a.  Now,  by  the  elements  of  geo-  Equations, 
metry,  EC  X  CD=AC  X  CB,  that  is,  x(xz±za)  =  bc,  v 

or  x'^±zaxzzbc,  which  equation  comprehends  the  firft 
and  fecond  cafes. 

If  the  negative  roots  be  required,  that  of  the  firft 
cafe  will  be  CE  and  that  of  the  fecond  C'D. 

When  b  and  c  are  equal  the  conftrudtion  will  be  ra¬ 
ther  more  fimple,  for  then  AB  vaniftiing,  AC  will  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  tangent  CF.  Therefore  if  a  right-angled 
triangle  HFC  be  conftrudted,  whofe  legs  HF  and  FC 
are  equal  refpedtively  to  4 a  and  b,  then  will  CD,  the 
value  of  x  in  the  firft  cafe,  be  equal  to  CH — HF,  and 
CE,  the  value  of  x  in  the  latter,  — CH4-HF. 

334.  ConfiruBion  of  the  third  form. — Let  a  circle 
EADB  (fig.  6.)  be  deferibed  with  a  radius  —  \a  as 
before,  in  which  apply  a  chord  AB— /  -)-f,  and  take 
AC— b.  Through  C  draw  the  diameter  DCE,  then 
either  DC  or  EC  will  be  politive  roots  of  the  equation. 

For  fince  ED=«,  if  either  EC  or  CD=»,  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  diameter  fhall  be  a — x ;  now  by  the 
nature  of  the  circle  EC  X  CD=AC  X  CB,  that  is,  .v 
(« — x)-=:bc,  or  x' — ax— — be,  hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  roots  are  rightly  determined. 

If  b  and  c  are  equal,  the  conftrudtion  will  be  the 
fame,  only  it  will  then  not  be  neceffary  to  deferibe 
the  whole  circle  ;  for  fince  AC  will  be  perpendicular 
to  the  diameter,  if  a  right-angled  triangle  HCA  be 
conftrudted,  having  its  hypothenufe  HA— -§■«  and  bale 
AC —b,  the  roots  of  the  equation  will  be  expreffed  bv 
AH -fHC  and  AH— HC. 

335.  If  b  and  c  be  fo  unequal,  that  b — c  in  the  firft 
two  cafes,  or  b-\-c  in  the  third,  is  greater  than  a,  then, 
inftead  of  thefe  quantities,  4 b  and  2 c,  or  in  general 

-  and  rtc  (where  o’  is  any  number  whatever)  may  be 
e 

ufed.  Or  a  mean  proportional  may  be  found  between 
b  and  c ,  and  the  conftrudtion  performed  as  directed  in 
each  cafe  when  b  and  c  are  equal. 

336.  It  appears  from  §  333  and  334,  that  every 
geometrical  problem  which  produces  a  quadratic  equa¬ 
tion  may  be  conftrudted  by  means  of  a  ftraight  line 
and  a  circle,  or  is  a  plane  problem  *,  hence,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  a  problem  can  be  conftrudted  by  ftraight  lines 
and  circles,  its  algebraic  relblution  will  not  produce 
an  equation  higher  than  a  quadratic.  C  ubic  and  bi¬ 
quadratic  equations  may  be  conftrudted  geometrically 
by  means  of  any  two  conic  fections  ;  hence  it  follows 
that  every  geometrical  problem  which  requires  for  its 
conftrudtion  two  conic  fe&ions,  will,  when  refolved  by 
algebra,  produce  a  cubic  or  biquadratic  equation. 

Sect.  XXIV.  Of  the  Loci  of  Equations. 

437.  When  an  equation  contains  two  indeterminate 
quantities  x  and  y,  then  tor  each  particular  value  ot  x 
there  may  be  as  many  values  ot  y  as  it  has  dimenlions 
in  that  equation.  So  that  if  in  an  indefinite  line 
AE  (fig.  7.)  there  be  taken  a  part  AP  to  reprefent  x, 
and  a  perpendicular  PM  be  drawn  to  repretent  y, 
there  will  be  as  many  points  M,  M',  &c.  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  thefe  perpendiculars,  as  there  are  dimenlions 
of  t/  in  the  propofed  equation.  And  the  values  ot  1  M, 

PM',  &c.  will  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  which  arc 
found  by  fubftituting  for  x  its  value  in  any  particular 
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Loci  of  cafe.  Hence  it  appears  that  in  any  particular  equation 
Equations,  we  may  determine  as  many  points  M,  as  we  pleafe, 
and  a  line  which  pafi’es  through  all  thei’c  points  is  call¬ 
ed  the  locus  of  the  equation.  The  line  AP  which  ex- 
preffes  any  value  of  x  is  called  an  abficifs  ;  and  PiM 
which  expreflcs  the  correfponding  value  of  y  is  called 
an  ordinate.  Any  two  correfponding  values  of  x  and 
y  are  alio  called  co-ordinates. 

338.  When  the  equation  that  arifes  by  fubllituting 
for  x  any  particular  value  AP  has  all  its  roots  pofitive, 
the  points  M,  M'r  &c.  will  lie  all  on  one  fide  of  AE, 
hut  if  anv  of  them  be  negative,  thefe  muft  be  fet  oft  on 
the  other  fide  of  AE  towards  m. 

If*  be  fuppofed  to  become  negative,  then  the  line 
A p  which  reprefents  it  is^  to  be  taken  in  a  direction 
the  oppofite  to  that  which  reprefents  the  pofitive  va¬ 
lues  of*;  the  points  M,  m,  are  to  be  taken  as  before, 
and  the  locus  is  only  complete  when  it  pafl’es  through 
all  the  points  M,  m,  fo  as  to  exhibit  a  value  of  y  cor¬ 
refponding  to  every  poffible  value  of  x. 

If  in  any  cafe  one  of  the  values  of  y  vanifth,  then 
the  point  M  coincides  with  P,  and  the  locus  meets  AE 
in  that  point.  If  one  of  the  values  of  y  becomes  infi¬ 
nite,  then  it  fliews  that  the  curve  has  an  infinite  arc, 
and  in  that  cafe  the  line  PM  becomes  an  aj'ymptote  to 
the  curve,  or  touches  it  at  an  infinite  diftance,  if  AP 
itfelf  is  finite. 

If  when  *  is  fuppofed  infinitely  great,  a  value  of  y 
vanifli,  theD  the  curve  approaches  to  AE  as  an  afymp- 
tote. 

If  any  values  of  y  become  impoffible,  then  fo  many 
points  M  vanifli. 

339.  From  thefe  obfervations  and  the  theory  of  equa¬ 
tions,  it  appears  that  when  an  equation  is  propofed  in¬ 
volving  two  indeterminate  quantities  x-  and  y,  there 
may  be  as  many  in  ter  led!  ions  of  the  curve  that  is  the 
ocus  of  the  equation  and  of  the  line  PM,  as  there  arc 
dimenfions  of  y  in  the  equation  5  and  as  many  interfec- 
tions  of  the  curve  and  the  line  AE  as  there  are  dimen¬ 
fions  of  *  in  the  equation. 

340.  A  curve  line  is  called  geometrical  or  algebraic, 
when  the  equation  which  expreffes  the  relation  between 
x  and  y,  any  abfeifs  and  its  correfponding  ordinate,  con- 
fiftsofa  finite  number  of  terms,  and  contains  befides  thefe 
quantities  only  known  quantities.  Algebraic  curves  are 
divided  into  orders  according  to  the  dimenfions  of  the 
equations  which  exprefs  the  relations  between  their  ab¬ 
feiffes  and  ordinates,  or  according  to  the  number  of 
points  in  which  they  can  interfeft  a  llraight  line. 

34i*  Straight  lines  themfelves  conftitute  the  firft  or¬ 
der  of  lines,  and  when  the  equation  expreffiog  the  re¬ 
lation  between  *  and  y  is  only  of  one  dimenfion,  the 
points  M  muft  be  all  found  in  a  ftraight  line  which 
contains  with  AE  a  given  angle.  Suppofe  for  example 
that  the  given  equation  is  ay — bx—cdzz o,  and  that  its 
locus  is  required. 

Since  y— — — ,  it  follows  that  APM  (fig.  8.) 

being  a  right  angle,  if  AN  be  drawn  making  the  angle 
NAP  fuch  that  its  cofine  is  to  its  fine  as  a  to  b,  and 
drawing  AD  parallel  to  the  ordinates  PM,  and  equal 

cd 

T’  ■  ^  be  drawn  parallel  to  AN,  then  will  IMF 
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be  the  locus  required  ;  where  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  Loci  of 
AD  and  PN  are  to  be  taken  on  the  fame  fide  of  AE  Equations, 
if  bx  and  cd  have  the  lame  fign,  but  on  oppofite  lides  ” v 

of  AE  if  they  have  contrary  figns. 

342.  Thefe  curves  whole  equations  are  of  two  di¬ 
menfions  conftitute  the  fiecond  order  of  lines,  and  the 
firjl  kind  of  curves.  Their  interfeftions  with  a  ftraight 
line  can  never  exceed  two  (J  339.) 

The  curves  whole  equations  are  of  three  dimenfions 
form  the  third  order  of  lines,  and  the  Jcconcl  kind  of 
curves ;  and  their  interfeftions  with  a  ftraight  line  can 
never  exceed  three,  and  after  the  fame  manner  curves 
ol  the  higher  orders  are  denominated. 

Some  curves,  if  they  were  completely  deferibed, 
would  cut  a  ftraight  line  in  an  infinite  number  of 
points,  but  thefe  belong  to  none  of  the  orders  we  have 
mentioned,  for  the  relation  between  their  ordinates  and 
abfeiffes  cannot  he  expreffed  by  a  finite  equation,  ii> 
volving  only  ordinates  and  abfeiffes  with  determinate 
quantities.  Curves  of  this  kind  are  called  mechanical 
or  tranfcendental. 

343.  As  the  roots  of  an  equation  become  impoffible 
always  in  pairs,  fo  the  interfeftions  of  a  curve  and  its 
ordinate  PM  muft  vanifli  in  pairs  if  any  of  them  vanifli. 

Let  PM  (fig.  9.)  cut  the  curve  in  the  points  M  and 
m,  and  by  moving  parallel  to  itfelf  come  to  touch  it  in 
the  point  N,  then  the  two  points  of  interfeftion  M 
and  m  go  to  form  one  point  of  contact  N.  If  PM 
Hill  move  on  parallel  to  itfelf,  the  points  of  inteufe&ion 
will  beyond  N  become  imaginary,  as  the  two  roots  of 
an  equation  firft  become  equal  and  then  imaginary. 

344.  The  curves  of  the  3d,  5U1,  7th,  orders,  and  all 
whole  dimenfions  are  odd  numbers,  have  always  one 
real  root  at  lcalt,  and  consequently  far  every  value  of 
*  the  equation  by  which  y  is  determined  muft  have  at 
lcalt  one  real  root ;  lo  that  as  *,  or  AP,  may  he  increafed 
in  infinitum  on  both  fides,  it  follows  that  M  muft  go  off 
in  infinitum  on  both  fides  without  limit. 

In  curves  whole  dimenfions  are  even  numbers,  as  the 
roots  of  their  equations  may  become  all  impoffible,  it 
follows  that  the  figure  of  the  curve  may  he  like  a  circle 
or  oval  that  is  limited  within  certain  bounds,  beyond 
which  it  cannot  extend. 

345-  ^  hen  two  roots  of  the  equation  bv  which  y  is 
determined  become  equal,  either  the  ordinate  PM 
touches  the  curve,  two  points  of  interfeftion  in  that 
cafe  going  into  a  point  of  con t aft,  or  the  point  M  is  a 
punBum  duplex  in  the  curve,  two  of  its  arcs  interfefting 
each  other  there  ;  or  fome  oval  that  belongs  to  that 
kind  of  curve  becoming  infinitely  little  in  M,  it  vaniflies 
into  what  is  called  a  punBum  conjugutum. 

If  in  the  equation  y  he  fuppofed  —  o,  then  the  roots 
of  the  equation  by  which  *  is  determined,  will  give 
the  (liilances  of  the  points  where  the  curve  meets  AE 
from  A,  and  if  two  of  thofe  roots  he  found  equal,  then 
either  the  curve  touches  the  line  AE,  or  AE  paftes 
through  a  punBum  duplex  in  the  curve.  When  y  is 
fuppofed  —o,  if  one  of  the  values  of  *  vanifli,  the 
curve  in  that  cafe  paffes  through  A.  If  two  \anifli, 
then  either  AE  touches  the  curve  in  A,  or  A  is  a 
punBum  duplex. 

As  a  punBum  duplex  is  determined  from  the  equality 
of  two  roots,  fo  is  a  punBum  triplex  from  the  equality 
of  three  roots. 
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34 6.  To  illuftrate  theft:  obfervations  we  fliall  take  a 
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then  y—b  x 


c — x 


>  and  if  x  be  taken  on  that  fide 


Ex.  i.  It  is  required  to  defcribe  the  line  that  is  the 
Ecus  of  this  equation  y^—ax-^-ab,  or  if — ax — ab— o, 
where  a  and  b  denote  given  quantities.  Since  if 

—  ax-\ ~a&i  it  AP=*  (fig.  io.)  be  aflumed  of  a 

known  value,  and  PM,  P m  fet  off  on  each  fide  equal  to 

*Jax-\-ab,  the  points  M,  tn  will  belong  to  the  locus 
required  ;  and  for  every  pofitive  value  of  AP  there 
may  thus  be  found  a  point  of  the  locus  on  each  fide. 
Ihe  greater  AP,  or  x,  is  taken,  the  greater  does 

^Jax-^ub  become,  and  confequently  PM  and  P m  the 
greater,  and  it  AP  be  fuppoted  infinitely  great,  PM 
and  P m  will  alfo  become  infinitely  great,  therefore  the 
locus  has  two  infinite  arcs  that  go  oil’  to  an  infinite  di- 
itance  from  AE  and  from  AD.  If  x  be  fuppofed  to 

vanifli,  then  y—z+z^f ab ,  fo  that  y  does  not  vanifli  in 
that  cafe,  but  palles  through  D  and  cl,  taking  AD  and 
Ad  each  —\/ ab. 

If  P  be  fuppofed  to  move  to  the  other  fide  of  A, 
then  x  becomes  negative,  and  y=z±zK/ab — ax,  fo  that 
y  will  have  two  values  as  before,  while  x  is  lets  than  A; 
but  if  AB  —  b,  and  the  point  P  be  fuppofed  to  come  to 
B,  then  abzzax,  and  y—z+z*J  ab — ax—  o;  that  is,  PM 
and  P/«  vanifli,  and  the  curve  there  meets  the  line  AE. 
If  P  be  iuppoled  to  move  from  A  beyond  B,  then  x 
becomes  greater  than  b,  and  ax  greater  than  cb ,  fo 
that  ab — ax  being  negative,  kJ  ab — ax  becomes  imagi¬ 
nary  ;  that  is,  beyond  B  there  are  no  ordinates  which 
meet  the  curve,  and  confequently  on  that  fide  the  curve 
is  limited  in  B. 

All  this  agrees  very  well  with  what  is  known  by 
other  methods,  that  the  curve  whole  equation  is  if—cx 
-\-ab  is  a  parabola  whole  vertex  is  B,  axis  BE,  and 
parameter  equal  to  a.  For  fmce  £=tr*— BP  and 
y=PM,  from  the  equation  abz±zax—y %  or  a(b=±zx) 
—fi  we  have  «xBP  — PM2,  which  is  the  well-known 
property  of  the  parabola. 

Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  defcribe  the  line  that  is  the 
locus  of  the  equation  xy  -^-uy  -^-cyzzbc  -\-bx, 

bc-i-bx 

or  y— - ' - . 

J  c  +  c+x 

Here  it  is  evident  (fig.  n.)  that  the  ordinate  PM 
can  meet  the  curve  in  one  point  only,  there  being  but 
one  value  of  y  correfponding  to  each  value  of  x.  When 
,  be 

at_o,  then  y— — ■ — ,  lo  that  the  curve  docs  not  pais 
a  ~l~c  1 

through  A.  It  x  be  fuppoled  to  increafe,  then  y  will 
increafe,  but  will  never  become  equal  to  b,  lince  y—b 
r-f-* 

x  7+^?  and  "+<•+*  is  always  greater  than  r-f- r. 

If  x  be  fuppofed  infinite,  then  the  terms  a  and  c  vanifli 

compared  with  *,  and  confequently  y=by  ~—b ;  from 

which  it  appears,  that  taking  AI)=£,  and  drawing 
(>D  parallel  to  AE,  it  will  be  an  afymptote ,  and  touch 
the  curve  at  an  infinite  diflance.  If*  be  now  fuppofed 
negative,  and  AP  be  taken  on  the  other  fide  of  A, 


a-j-c—x 

—  c,  then  y—by  — ———cl,  fo  that  the  curve muft  pafs 

through  B  if  ABrrr.  If  x  be  fuppofed  greater  than 
c ,  then  will  c — x  become  negative,  and  the  ordinate 
will  become  negative,  and  lie  "on  the  other  fide  of  AE, 

till  .v  become  equal  to  a  +  c,  and  then  y—b  — ,  that 

o 

is,  becaufe  the  denominator  is  o,  x  becomes  infinite ,  fo 
that  if  AK  be  taken=u -f-c,  the  ordinate  K4  will  be  an 
afymptote  to  the  curve. 

It  x  be  taken  greater  than  n-j-c  or  AP  greater  than 
then  both  c — x  and  u-J -c — x  become  negative, 

and  confequently  y=b  x  —~C  becomes  a  pofitive 

quantity;  and  fince* — c  is  always greaterthan* — a — r, 
it  lollows  that  y  will  be  always  greater  than  b  or  KG, 
and  confequently  the  reft  of  the  curve  lies  in  the  angle 

IGH.  And  as  x  increafes,  iince  the  ratio  of  x _ c  to 

x~ a — c  approaches  ftill  nearer  to  a  ratio  of  equality, 
it  follows  that  PM  approaches  to  an  equality  with  PIN1, 
therefore  the  curve  approaches  to  its  afvmptote  GH  on 
that  fide  alfo. 

I  lie  curve  is  the  common  hvperbola,  for  fince  bf 
-\-x)=’j(a  +  c-\-x),  by  adding  ab  to  both  lides,  b(a 
+c+x)=y(f'+c-\-x)-{.(ib,anA(b — y)(u-\-c+x)zzab, 
that  is  NM  X  G —  G(.  x  Bt ,  which  is  the  property  of 
the  common  hyperbola. 

Ex.  3.  It  is  required  to  defcribe  the  locus  of  the  equa¬ 
tion  ay 2 — xf—x^-^bx*. 


X  ^  -L  b 

Here  if— - ,  and  therefore  y 

a — x  J 


efore  y—z±iij 


x  3+bx" 


hence  PAX  and  PM  (fig.  12.)  are  to  be  taken  on  each 
*  I  L'X  ^ 

fide,  and  equal  to^  - - —  ;  this  expreffion,  by  fup- 

pofing  *=«,  becomes  infinite  becaufe  its  denominator  is 
then  =0,  therefore  if  AB  be  taken  =0,  and  BK  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  AB,  the  line  BE  fliall  be  an 
afymptote  to  tiie  curve.  If*  be  fuppofed  greater  than 
a,  or  AP  greater  than  AB,  then  a — *  being  negative. 


•  X^  |  bx* 

the  fraction  — — will  become  negativerand  its  fquare 

root  impoflible  ;  lo  that  no  part  of  the  locus  can  lie 
beyond  B.  If  *  be  fuppofed  negative,  or  P  taken  on 

I  bx^ 

the  other  fide  of  A,  then  y—z±z^ — - — —  hence 

c- f-* 

the  values  of  y  will  be  real  and  equal  as  long  as  *  is 

lefs  than  b ,  but  if  X~bt  then  yzz.  ^ ! — — ■ 

a—x 

a_f~=°*  and  confequently  if  AD  be  taken 

the  curve  will  pafs  through  D,  and  there  touch 

the 
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the  ordinate.  If  x  be  taken  greater  than  b,  then 


becomes  imaginary, 


fo  that  no  part  of 


the  curve  is  found  beyond  D.  The  portion  between  A 
and  D  is  called  a  nodus.  Ify  be  fuppofed  =0,  then  will 
x^-^-bx1— o  be  an  equation  whofe  roots  are  — b ,  o,  o, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  curve  paffes  twice  through 
A,  and  has  in  A  a  pundum  duplex.  This  locus  is  a 
line  of  the  3d  order. 

If  b  is  fuppofed  to  vanifli  in  the  propofed  equation, 
fo  that  ay1 — xf—x^,  then  will  A  and  D  coincide 
(fig.  13.)  and  the  nodus  vanifli,  and  the  curve  will  have 
in  the  point  A  a  cufpis ,  the  two  arcs  AM  and  Aw,  in 
this  cafe,  touching  one  another  in  that  point.  This  is 
the  fame  curve  which  the  ancients  called  the  Cijfoid  oj 
Diocles. 

If  inftead  of  fuppofing  b  pofitive,  or  equal  to  o,  we 
fuppole  it  negative,  the  equation  will  be  nif — xy1=xi 
— bx*,  the  curve  will  in  this  cafe  pafs  through  D  as 
before  (fig.  14.),  and  taking  AB=a,  BK  will  be  its 
afymptote.  It  will  have  a  pundum  conjugatum  in  A, 
becaul'e  when  y  vaniflies  two  values  of  x  vanifli,  and 
the  third  becomes  ~b  or  AD.  The  whole  curve,  be- 
fides  this  point,  lies  between  DQ  and  BK.  Thefe  re¬ 
marks  are  demonftrated  after  the  lame  manner  as  in  the 
fir  ft  cafe. 


which  may  be  refolved  into  thefe  two,  X—y — 0,  y — X  Arithmetic 
+£=o,  is  found  to  be  two  ftraight  lines  cutting  the  of  Sines.  ^ 
abfcifs  AE  (fig.  19.)  in  angles  of  450  in  the  points  A,  v 
B,  whofe  diftance  AB —b.  In  like  manner  fome  cubic 
equations  can  be  refolved  into  three  Ample  equations, 
and  then  the  locus  is  three  ftraight  lines,  or  may  be  re¬ 
folved  into  a  quadratic  and  fimpie  equation,  and  then 
the  locus  is  a  ftraight  line  and  a  conic  ledtion.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  curves  of  the  fuperior  orders  include  all  the  curves 
of  the  inferior  orders,  and  what  is  demonftrated  general- 
lv  of  any  one  order  is  alio  true  of  the  inferior  orders. 

Thus,  for  example,  any  general  property  of  the  conic 
fedtions  holds  true  of  two  ftraight  lines  as  well  as  a  co¬ 
nic  fection.  particularly  that  the  rectangles  of  the  feg- 
ments  of  parallels  bounded  by  them  will  always  be  to 
one  another  in  a  given  ratio. 

350.  From  the  analogy  which  fubfifts  between  alge¬ 
braic  equations  and  geometrical  curves,  it  is  eafy  to  lee 
that  the  properties  of  the  former  mull  l'uggeft  corrc- 
fponding  properties  of  the  latter.  Hence  the  principles 
of  algebra  admit  of  the  moll  extenfive  application  to 
the  theorv  of  curve  lines.  It  may  be  demonftrated,  for 
example,  that  the  locus  of  every  equation  ol  the  fecond 
order  is  a  conic  feclion  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  va  • 
rious  properties  of  the  diameters,  ordinates,  tangents, 

&c.  of  the  conic  fedtions  may  be  readily  deduced  from 
the  theory  of  equations. 


347.  If  an  equation  have  this  form, 

y—axn-\-bx"~I-\-cxn~1- f-,  & c. 

and  n  is  an  even  number,  then  will  the  locus  of  the 
equation  have  two  infinite  arcs  lying  on  the  fame  fide 
of  AE,  (fig.  13.)  ;  for  if  x  become  infinite,  whether 
pofitive  or  negative,  xn  will  be  pofitive  and  axn  have 
the  fame  fign  in  either  cafe,  and  as  ax"  becomes  infinite¬ 
ly  greater  than  the  other  terms  bx"~x,  &c.  it  follows 
that  the  infinite  values  of  y  will  have  the  fame  fign  in 
thefe  cafes,  and  confequently  the  two  infinite  arcs  of  the 
curve  will  lie  on  the  fame  fide  of  AE. 

But  if  n  be  an  odd  number,  then  when  x  is  negative 
x "  will  be  negative,  and  ax"  will  have  the  contrary 
fign  to  what  it  had  when  x  is  pofitive,  and  therefore 
the  two  infinite  arcs  will  in  this  cafe  lie  on  different  fides 
of  AE,  as  in  fig.  16.  and  tend  towards  parts  directly  op- 
pofite. 

348.  If  an  equation  have  this  form  yx  =an+I,  and 

a"*1 

11  be  an  odd  number,  then  when  x  is  pofitive  y~ — — , 

a»> « 

but  when  a;  is  negative  y— - — ,  fo  that  this  curve 

X 

mull  all  lie  in  the  vertically  oppofite  angles  KAE,  FAe, 
(fig.  17.)  as  the  common  hyperbola,  FK,  Ee  being 
afymptotes. 

But  if  n  be  an  even  number,  then  y  is  always  pofitive 
whether  x  be  pofitive  or  negative,  becaufe  x"  in  this 
cafe  is  always  pofitive,  and  therefore  the  curve  mull  all 
lie  in  the  two  adjacent  angles  KAE  andKAe  (fig.  18.) 
and  have  AK  and  AE  for  its  afymptotes. 

349.  If  an  equation  be  fuch  as  can  be  reduced  into 
two  other  equations  of  lower  dimenfions,  without  af¬ 
fecting  y  or  x  with  any  radical  fign,  then  the  locus 
fliall  confift  of  the  two  loci  of  thofe  inferior  equations. 
Thus  the  locus  of  the  equation  y* — 2xy-\-by-\-x* — bx— o, 


Sect.  XXV.  Of  the  Arithmetic  of  Sines. 

351.  The  relations  which  fubfift  between  the  fines 
and  cofines  of  any  arches  of  a  circle,  and  thole  ol  their 
furns,  or  differences,  &c.  conftitute  what  is  called  the 
arithmetic  of  fines.  This  branch  of  calculation  has  its 
origin  in  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the 
mathematics,  as  well  as  in  their  application  to  phyfics. 

352.  In  treating  this  fubject,  it  is  neceffary  to  attend 
to  the  folloAving  obfervations. 

1.  If  the  fines  of  all  arches  between  o°  and  1800  be 
fuppofed  pofitive,  the  fines  of  arches  between  180°  and 
360°  mull  be  conlidered  as  negative  ;  again,  the  fines 
of  arches  between  360°  and  540°  will  be  pofitive,  and 
thofe  of  arches  between  540°  and  7  20°  negative,  and 
fo  on. 

2.  If  the  cofines  of  arches  between  o°  and  90°  be 
fuppofed  pofitive,  the  cofines  of  arches  between  90° 
and  270°  mull  be  conlidered  as  negative,  and  the  co¬ 
fines  of  arches  between  270°  and  450°  pofitive,  and  fo 
on. 

3.  When  an  arch  changes  from  -|-  to  — ,  or  from 
—  to  -}-,  its  fine  undergoes  alike  change,  but  its  cofine 
is  the  lame  as  before. 

The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  mull  be  evident  from 
this  confideration,  that  when  a  line,  taken  in  a  certain 
direction,  dccreafes  till  it  becomes  —O,  and  afterwards 
increafes,  but  in  a  contrary  dire&ion  j  then,  if  in  the 
former  Hate  it  was  conlidered  as  pofitive,  it  mull  be  ne¬ 
gative  in  the  latter,  and  contrariwife. 

353.  The  following  propofition  may  be  conlidered  as 
the  foundation  of  the  arithmetic  of  fines. 

Let  a  and  b  denote  any  two  arches  of  a  circle. 

Then,  if  radius  be  fuppofed  =ri. 

fin.  («  +  ^)  =  fin.  oXcof.  b~\-coi.  oX^n.  • 


Let  n 


A  L  G 

Arithmetic  Let  C  he  the  centre  of  the  circle  (fig.  20.),  and 
-»f  Sines.  AB,  BD  the  arches  denoted  hy  a  and  b;  then  AD 
v  ‘=a  +  b:  draw  the  radii  CA,  CB,  CD,  and  the  fines 

BE,  BF,  DO  ;  then  BE,  BF,  DG,  are  the  fines  of  a , 
b,  and  a  -f-  b ,  refpedively  5  and  CE,  CF,  CG  their 
cofines.  Join  EF,  and  draw  FH  parallel  to  DG. 
Becaufe  the  angles  CEB,  C’FB  are  right  angles,  the 
points  C,  E,  B,  F  are  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
hence  the  angle  FCB  is  equal  to  FEB  ;  that  is,  to 
the  alternate  angle  EFH  ;  now  CEB,  EHF'  are  both 
right  angles,  therefore  the  triangles  CFB,  EHF  are 
fimilar,  hence  CF  .  CB  ( —  CD)  ::  FH  :  FE  ;  but 
CF :  CD  ::  FH  :  DG;  therefore  FH  :  FE  ::  FH  :  DG, 
hence  FE— DG— fin.  (a~]~b).  Becaufe  EBFC  is  a 
quadrilateral  infcribed  in  a  circle,  from  the  elements  of 
geometry,  we  have  BC  x  EF=  BE  x  CF  -(-BF  X-CE  ; 
but  BE  =  fin.  a,  CF  —  cof.  h,  BF  =  fin.  b,  C'E  n: 
cof.  a ,  BCm,  and  EF=:DG;rfm.  (a-j-,6),  therefore 
fin.  {a+b)=hn.  a  X  cof.  £+cof.  a  X  fin.  b ,  as  was  to  he 
proved. 

354.  If  in  the  preceding  theorem  we  fuppofe  the  arch 
b  to  become  negative,  then  fin.  b  will  alfo  become  ne¬ 
gative.  Thus  we  obtain  a  fecond  theorem,  viz. 


E  B  R  A. 

cof.  (a-+£)=rcof.  «X Cof.  b — fin.  axfin.  b , 
which  is  the  third  theorem. 

If  we  now  luppofe  b  to  become  negative,  then  fin.  b 
becomes  alfo  negative  ;  thus  we  have 

Theor.  IV.  Cof.  ( a — b)~ cof.  a  X  cof.  £ -f-fin.  a  X  fin.  b. 

355-  We  have  found  that  fin.  ( a-j-b )  =  fin.  a  x 
cof.  b  4-  cof.  axfin.  b;  alfo,  that  fin.  (a — bj  —  fin. 
«  X  cof.  b— cof.  a  X  fin.  b,  therefore,  taking  the  fum  of 
tbeie  two  equations,  we  find 

Theor.  V  .  Sin.  (a-f-£)- f-fin.  (a — i>)=2fin.  axcof.  b. 

In  like  manner,  by  taking  the  difference  between  the 
equations,  we  have 

Iheor.  "VI.  Sin.  ( a-\-b ) — fin.  (a — b)~2  cof.  a  xfin.  b. 

And,  by  taking  the  fum  and  difference  of  the  equations* 
which  conilitute  the  third  and  fourth  theorems,  we  alfo 
have 
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Sin.  (a — b)  =fin.  a  X  cof.  b — cof.  a  X  fin.  b. 

Becaufe  cof.  (a-f-£)=rfin.  ((90° — a) — b),  and  by  the 
fecond  theorem  fin.  ((90° — a> — b)=i in.  (90° — a)  X 
*of.  b—  sof.  (90 °  — a)  X  fin.  £  =  cof.  a  X  cof.  b—  fin. 
a  X  fin.  b,  therefore 


Theor.  VII.  Cof.(o— ^)-j-cof.(«+^)=2cof.«xcofA 
Theor.  VIII.  Cof. (a — b) — cof.  (a  +  ^)  =  2fin.a  X  fin.  b. 

If  in  the  four  laft  theorems  we  fubftitute  na  for  a, 
and  a  for  b,  we  derive  from  them  thefe  other  four : 


Theor.  IX.  2  Cof.  ax  fin.  na—  fin.  (»-f  1)  a -f-fin.  (« — 1)  « 

Theor.  X.  2  Sin.  ax  cof.  na—  fin.  (n-f-1)  a — fin.  (« 1)  a 

Theor.  XI.  2  Cof.  axcof.  na—  cof.  (a-f-i)  a-|-cof.  (a — 1)  a 

Theor.  XII.  2  Sin.  axfin.  na — — cof.  (n-f-i)  a-f- cof.  (n—  1)  a. 

356.  By  means  of  fhe  four  laft  theorems,  the  powers  and  products  of  the  fines  and  cofines  of  arches  may  be  ex 
preffed  in  term  n  tL-  turns  and  differences  of  certain  multiples  of  thofe  arches.  J 

Thus,  if  in  Theor.  XII.  we  fuppofe  n—  1,  it  becomes 


2  Sin.2  a— — cof.  2a-f-i. 

To  find  the  third  power  of  fin.  a,  let  both  fides  of  this  equation  be  multiplied  by  2  fin.  a,  then  4  fin  J  a—  2  fin  a 
(—cof.  2«+l),  but  2  fin.  axcof.  2  a=fin.  3  a— fin.  a,  Theor.  X.  Therefore 


4  Sin.3  a— — fin.  3  8+3  fin.  a. 

Again,  for  the  fourth  power,  let  Loth  fides  of  the  laft  equation  be  multiplied  hy  2  fin.  a,  then  8  fin.4  a— 2  fin 

G-f,n'  3  «  +  3  <0  5  2  fin.  a  X  fin.  3  a=— cof.  4  a  +  cof.  2  a,  and  2  fin.  a  X  fin.  a=— cof.  2  a  + 

Iheor.  All.  ;  therefore  by  lubititution 


8  Sin.4  a=cof.  4  a — 4  cof.  2  a  -f.  3. 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  the  fucceffive  powers  of  fin.  a  may  be  calculated  as  in  the  following  table  : 

Sin.  a—  fin.  a 
2  Sin.1  a— — cof.  2 a-j-x 
4  Sin.3  a— — fin.  3«  +  3  fin.  a 
8  Sin.4  a=  cof.  4a — 4  cof.  2a-|_  3 
16  Sin.*  a—  fin.  5a — 5  fin.  3a-f-iO  fin.  a 
32  Sin.6  a  =  — cof.  6a  -+  6  cof.  4a — 15  cof.  2a-fio 
64  Sin.*  a— — fin.  7a+7  fin.  5a — 21  fin.  3a+35  fin- 
&c. 


The 
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The  Cucceflive  powers  of  the  cofines  may  be  found  in  the  fame  manner.  Thus, 

Cof.  0=cof.  a 
2  Cof.*0  =  cof.  20+1 
4  Cof.30=cof.  30+3  cof.  a 
8  Cof.40=cof.  4«+4  coi.  2 0  +  3 
16  Cof.30=cof.  50  +  5  cof.  30  +  10  cof.  a 
32  Cof.fi0= cof.  60  +  6  coi.  4R-I-15  coi.  20  +  10 
64  Cof.7d— cof.  70  +  7  cof.  5a +  21  cof.  30  +  35  cof.  0 , 

See. 
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,r?.  As  an  example  of  the  products  of  the  fines  and  cofines  of  an  arch,  let  it  be  propofed  to  exprefs  fin.^0 
X  cef.*fl  by  the  fines  or  cofines  of  multiplies  of  0.  We  have  already  tound  4  fiu.3u —  3  fin.  3  a  ~ l~ 3  3in> 
therefore 

f=2  cof.  a  X  2 cof.  a{— 3  fin.  30  +  3  fin.  0) 

16  fin.30  X  cof.*0  —2  cof.  o( —  fin.  40+2  fin.  2a) 

— fin.  5a  +  fin.  30  +  2  fin.  a. 


Thus  it  appears  that  all  pofitive  integer  powers  of 
the  fine  and  cofine  of  an  arch,  or  any  product  of  thoie 
powers,  may  be  expreffed  in  finite  terms  by  the  fines  and 
cofines  of  multiples  of  that  arch. 

358.  On  the  contrary,  the  fine  and  cofine  of  any 
arch  may  be  expreffed  by  the  powers  of  the  fine  and 
cofine  of  an  arch  whereof  it  is  a  multiple.  For  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  9th  and  nth  theorems  that 

Sin.  («  +  i)o=2  cof.  axfm.  na —  fin.(« — 1)0, 

Cof.  («+i)«=2  cof.  a  X  cof.00 — cof.(fl — 1)0, 

therefore,  by  taking  «=0,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  fucceflively, 
we  have 

Sin.  0=  fin.  a 

Sin.  20=2  cof.  aXfin.  a 

Sin.  30=:  2  cof.  oxfiu.  2 a — fin.  a 

Sin.  40=2  cof.  «xfin.  30 — fin.  20 

Sin.  50=2  cof.  0Xfin.  40 — fin.  30, 

&c. 


multiple  of  that  arch,  it  may  be  found  by  refolving  an 
equation  of  an  order  denoted  by  the  numerical  co¬ 
efficient  of  the  multiple  arch.  Thus  if  the  cofine  of 
an  arch  be  given,  to  determine  the  cofine  of  half  the 
arch,  let  C  denote  the  given  cofine,  and  x  that  which 
is  required,  then  the  equation  col.  20=20* — 1  becomes 
C~2x* — I,  which  equation  being  refolved,  gives 


If  .the  fine  be  required,  from  that 


of  twice  the  arch  being  given,  it  may  be  found  from 
the  equation  fin.  2o—2cs,  which,  by  putting  S  for  the 
given  fine,  and  y  for  the  fine  required,  becomes  S= 
2y»J  1 — y*,  or,  by  fquaring  both  lides,  and  reducing, 


S* 

-y’= - j  whence  y1— 


=±r  sj  1 — 8* 


and 


Cof.  a—  cof.  0 
•Cof.  20=2  cof.  oXcof.  0 — 1 
Cof.  30=2  cof.  0  X  cof.  20 — cof.  a 
Cof.  40=  2  cof.  0  X  cof.  30 — cof.  20 
Cof.  50=2  cof.  0Xcof.  40 — cof.  30, 

&c. 

So  that,  putting  s  for  the  fine,  and  c  for  the  cofine  of 
the  arch  0,  and  remarking  that  0*=  1 — j*. 

Sin.  a—s 
Sin.  20=  20  j 

Sin.  3 a—  40*r — r= — 4r3+3J 
Sin.  40=  803j- —  40  r=0( — 8X3 +4J-) 

Sin.  yt=zi6cAs — i20*j-+j'=:i6js— 20j3  +  5j-, 

&.C. 

Cof.  a—  c 
Cof.  20=  20* —  1 
Cof.  30=  40s —  30 
Cof.  40=  80* —  80*  + 1 
Cof.  50=  1 6cs — 20 03+5c, 

&c. 

35(f.  If  it  be  required  to  find  the  fine  or  cofine  of 
an  arch,  from  having  given  the  fine  or  cofine  of  fome 


The  two  values  of  x  indicate  that  there  are  two 
arches,  the  one  as  much  lefs  than  90°,  as  the  other 
exceeds  90°,  fuel),  that  the  coline  of  the  double  of 
each  is  expreffed  by  the  fame  number.  And  the  four 
values  of  y  ffiew  that  there  are  four  arches,  viz.,  two 
pofitive  and  two  negative,  fuel),  that  the  line  of  the 
double  of  each  is  expreffed  by  the  lame  number. 

Suppofe  now  that  the  cofine  of  an  arch  is  given  to 
find  the  cofine  of  one-third  of  that  arch,  then,  putting 
C  to  denote  the  given  cofine,  and  x  that  which  is  re¬ 
quired,  the  equation  to  be  refolved  is 

By  comparing  this  cubic  equation  with  the  general 
equation  .v3  +  ^*+r= ro,  it  appears  that  q  is  negative 
and  fuch  that  atqi~^2^rx^  for  C  is  always  lefs  than 
unity  ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  equation  belongs  to 
the  irreducible  cafe,  or  that  which  cannot  be  refolved 
by  Cardan’s  rule.  The  equation  4  fin.3 — 3  fin.  a~ 
— fin.  30  is  alfo  of  the  lame  form  ;  in  order,  therefore, 
to  find  either  the  fine  or  cofine  of  one-third  of  a  given 
arch  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  the  methods  of  approxi¬ 
mation  explained  in  Se<5t.  XVI. 

360.  The  fum  of  any  powers  of  the  fines  or  co¬ 
fines  of  arches  which  conftitute  the  arithmetical  pro- 
greffion  0,  a-\-d,  o  +  2</,  0  +  3^,  &c.  to  a-\-nd,  may 

be 


\ 
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Arithmetic  Jj®  ^oun(1  as  follows.  We  have  already  found,  therefore,  by  fubftituting  a ,  a-\-d,  a^-id,  & c.  fuccef-  Arithmetic 
of  Sines.  Theor ,  V  .  that  fively  for  p,  we  obtain  the  following  feries  of  equa-  of  Sines. 

* - - - 1  Sin.  (p  +  d)= 2  cof.  dx.£m.p — fin.  (p — d)  ;  tions  : 

Sin.  a  —fin.  a 

Sin.  (a+  d)  =  2  cof.  dx  fin.  a  — fin.  (a — d) 

Sin.  (a-j-  2d)— 2  cof.  </xfin.  (o-f  d) — fin.  a 
Sin.  {a-\-7)d)=2  cof.  dx  fin.  (a -f  2d)— fin.  (o  +  rf), 

&.c. 

Sin.  ( a-\-nd )  —2  cof.  i/xfin.  — 1  )</) — fin.  — 2 )d) 

Sin.  (a  -}-  («+  i)d)~2  cof.  rfxfin.  ( a-\-nd )  — fin.  (a-}-(«— -i)d)  ; 

Therefore,  if  we  fubftitute 

S=fin.  a-^-fin.  (a+t/)+fin.  (a+2</),  &c.  -f-fin.  (a-f-a</), 
by  taking  the  fum  of  all  the  equations,  it  is  evident  that 

S-f-fin.  (a-{-(a-|-i)i/)— fin,  a-j-2  cof.  a^xS — fin.  (a— -</) — (S— fin.  (a-}-W)), 
which  equation,  by  proper  reduction,  becomes 

g fin,  a — fin.  4-fin.  (a-^-nd) — fin,  ( a—d ) 

2(1 — col.  d) 

By  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  with  Theor.  VII.  viz. 

cof.  (/)+</)  —  2  cof.  t/Xcof.  p — cof.  ( p — d), 

and  fubftituting  a,  a -j-d,  a-\-2d,  &c.  fucceffively  for  p;  alfo  putting 

C— cof.  a+cof.  (a -j-d)  +  cof.  (a+2d)-j~,  &c.  -f-cof.  (a-f-nd), 

we  obtain  this  other  theorem 

cof.  a — cof.  (a  +  fa4-i)rf)+cof.  (a+nd) — cof.  (a — d) 

2(1 — cof.  d  ). 


361.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  the  arch  d  is 
contained  n- f- 1  times,  either  in  the  whole  circumfe¬ 
rence,  or  any  number  of  circumferences,  that  is,  if 
( 77  +  1  )d~ q  X  360°,  where  q  is  any  whole  number  ;  then 
nd—qXj6o° — d.  Thus  we  have  fin.  (a-|- (a-f- 1 )d) 
-fin-  (a-f-y  X  36o°)z=fin.  a,  alfo  fin.  (a-\-nd)—  fin. 
(a — X  36o°)  =  lin.  ( a — d)  ;  for  the  fine  of  any 
arch  is  equal  to  the  fine  of  the  fame  arch  increafed  by 
an_v  number  of  circumferences,  and  the  fame  is  true 
alfo  ol  the  cofine  of  an  arch.  Hence  it  appears  that 
in  thefe  circumttances  the  terms  in  the  numerators  of 
the  fractions,  which  are  equal  to  S  and  C,  deftroy  one 
another,  and  thus  S  and  C  are  both  =0  }  that  is,  the 
politive  fines,  and  cofines,  are  equal  to  the  negative 
lines,  and  colincs,  refpectivcly.  Now  if  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  circle  be  divided  into  n-\- 1  equal  parts  at 
the  points  A,  A',  A",  A'",  &c.  (fig.  21.),  and  any 
diameter  BC  drawn,  then,  if  the  arch  BA— a,  and 
the  arch  A \'—d,  the  arches  BAA',  BAA'A'',  &c. 
will  be  equal  to  «-(-</,  a-\-2d ,  &c.  refpedtively  j  and, 
luppoling  the  extremity  of  the  diameter  to  fall  between 
A  and  A’\  the  arcti  BA,  & c.  A|T  will  be  equal  to 
o--\-nd.  Hence  wc  derive  the  following  remarkable 
Vox..  I.  Part  II. 


pi  opertv  of  the  circle.  Bet  the  circumference  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  be  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  at  the 
points  A,  A',  A",  &c.  ;  and  from  the  points  of  divi- 
iion  let  the  fines  AD,  A'D',  A"D",  &c.  be  drawn  up¬ 
on  any  diameter  BC  E  then,  the  fum  of  AD,  A'D', 
&c.  the  fines  on  one  fide  of  the  diameter,  fliall  be  equal 
to  the  fum  of  A"D",  A'"D'",  &c.  the  fines  on  the  other 
lule  of  the  diameter.  Alfo  the  fum  of  CD,  CiT  D‘\ 
the  colines  on  the  fide  of  the  centre,  fliall  be  equal  to 
the  fum  ol  C'D',  C"D",  Sic.  the  colines  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  centre. 

362.  Let  us  next  inveftigate  the  fum  of  the  fquares 
of  the  fines  of  the  arches  a,  o-f-i/,  &c.  For 

this  purpofe  we  may  form  a  feries  of  equations  from 
the  theorem 

2  fin.1  «=:i — cof.  2 a. 

Thus  we  have 

2  fin.*  a  =  1 — cof.  20 

2  fin.*  (a-f-i/)  =1 — cof.  2(0 -f</) 

2  fin.*(u-f-2<0  =1— cofi  2(a-(-2</), 

&c. 

2  fin.1  («+«</)  =1 — cof.  2(«  +  m/) 

4  Q  Let 
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Let  S'=fin.  *a-j-fin.*  (a-j-i/)  -{-fin.*  (o-{-2i/) &c.  +  fin.*  («+«</), 

Then  by  addition,  and  obferving  that  cof.  2a-}-cof.  2 (a-j-e?)-{-,  &-c'  +co^  2(a-}-«f/)  is>  by 
cof.  20 — cof.  2{a-\-{n-\-i)d')-\-co{.2{a-\-nd) — cof.  2 (a — d) 

2(i — cof.  24) 


§  j6o. 


Arithmetic 
of  Sines. 


ve  have 


2S'=  «— 


cof.  2 a 


— cof.2(o-j-(«  +  i)rf)+cof.  2(a+nd) — cof.  2(0 — a) 
~  2(1 — cof.  2d) 


In  the  fame  manner,  by  forming  a  feries  of  equations  from  this  theorem,  2  cof.1  a—  i-fcof.  2a,  and,  putting 
'cof.*  o-j-cof.3  (tf+cQ  +  cof.*  («+2<0+»  &c-  +cof.*  (a+nd), 

we  find 

cof.  2a— cof.  2(a-f  (a-hQflQ+cof.  2 (o-fW)  —col.  2(0 — d) 


2(1- 

363.  If  we  now  fnppofe  d  to  be  fuch  an  arch  that 
(  d  -|-  1  )  d  —  the  whole  circumference  =  360°,  then 
cof.2(a-f(«  +  x)t/)=cof.(2a-f-2X36o°)=cof.2a,alfo 
cof.  2(0+0^)  =  cof.(  2(0 — c/)+2  X  36o°}=cof.2(a — d). 
Thus  it  appears,  that  in  this  particular  cafe  the  nume¬ 
rators  of  the  fractional  parts  of  the  values  of  28'  and 
2C'  are  each  ~o  }  and  hence  28'  and  2C'  are  each— a. 
We  mull  except,  however,  the  cafe  ol  n~  1 ,  for  then 
</=i8o°,  and  cof.  2^=1,  fo  that  the  denominator  of 
each  fradtion  vamihing,  as  well  as  the  numerator,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  the  fractions  them- 
lelves  vanifh. 

Now  if  the  circumference  of  a  circle  be  divided  into 
77+1  equal  parts  at  the  points  A,  A',  A",  &c.  (fig.  21.), 
and  any  diameter  BE,  as  alfo  the  fines  AD,  A'  D', 
A"  D",  &c.  be  drawn,  then,  if  the  arch  BA=a,  and 
the  arch  AA .'=</,  we  have,  as  in  §  361,  ADrlin.  a, 
A1  D'  =r  fin.  (a-|-i/),  A"  D"=iin.  (0+21/),  &c.  and, 
fuppoling  the  point  B  to  fall  between  A  and  A,v, 
AiT  Div=fin.(o-{-«r/).  Hence  we  derive  the  following 
very  elegant  and  general  theorem  relating  to  the  circle. 

Let  the  circumference  of  a  circle  be  divided  into  n 
equal  parts  (where  n  is  any  greater  number  than  2), 
at  the  points  A,  A'  A",  &c.  •,  and  from  the  points  of 
divifion  let  the  fines  AD,  A'D',  A"D",  &c.  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  any  diameter  whatever.  Twice  the 
fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  fines  AD,  A'D',  A"D",  &c. 
is  equal  to  n  times  the  lquare  of  the  radius  of  the  circle . 
Alfo  twice  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  cofines  CD, 
CD',  CD",  &c.  is  equal  to  n  times  the  fquare  of  the 
radius  of  the  circle. 

364.  We  might  now  proceed  to  find  the  fum  of  the 
cubes  of  the  fines  of  the  arches  a,  a-\-d,  a-f-2 d,  &c. 
from  the  equation. 

ch.  (u— j- 1  )n— cli.  fup. 
ch.  fup.  («-f-i)a=ch. 


cof.  2d) 

4  fin.  3  a=3  fin.  a — fin.  3a, 

and  the  fums  of  the  cubes  of  the  cofines  from  the  equa¬ 
tion 

4  cof.  3  0=3  cof.  o-f-cof.  30, 

and  thence  deduce  properties  of  the  circle  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  we  have  found  in  §  361,  and  §  363.5  but 
as  the  manner  of  proceeding,  in  the  cafe  of  the  cubes 
and  higher  powers,  differs  not  at  all  from  that  which 
we  have  employed  in  finding  the  fum  of  their  fquares, 
we  fliall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  leave  the  powers  which 
exceed  the  fquare  to  exercile  the  ingenuity  of  the 
reader. 

365.  The  chords  of  arches  poll’efs  properties  in  all  re- 
fpefts  analogous  to  thofe  of  their  fines.  For,  from  the 
nature  of  the  chord  of  an  arch, 

4  chord  «=fin.  4®»  and  4  chord  fupp.  arreofi  \a. 

Therefore,  if  in  the  various  theorems  which  we  have 
inveftigated,  relating  to  the  fines  and  cofines  of  arches, 
we  fublfitute  half  the  chord  of  the  arch  for  the  fine  of 
half  the  arch,  and  half  the  chord  of  its  fupplement  for 
its  cofine,  we  11ia.ll  have  a  new  clafs  of  theorems  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  chords  of  arches  and  the  chords  of  their 
fupplements. 

366.  For  example,  the  9th  and  nth  theorems,  which 
may  alfo  be  exprefled  thus, 

2  fin.  («-f-  1)  \a—2  cof.4«  X  2  fin.«4® — 2  fin.  (a — 1)  4® 
2  cof.  (rt4-I)va—  2cof.4«  X  2 cof.  n^a — 2 cof .(« — 04® 

by  making  the  propofed  fubllitutions,  are  transformed 
to  thefc  other  two  theorems, 

Xch.  na — ch.  (« — 1)0 

p.  oXch.  fup.  na — ch.  fup.  ( n — 1)0 


367.  Let  a;=chord  of  a,  and  ^=chord  of  its  fupple¬ 
ment,  then  putting  O,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  iucceflively  for  n , 
and  obferving  that  ch.  O  a=o,  we  obtain  from  the  firil 
af  thefe  theorems  the  following  feries  of  equations : 

ch.  a~x 

ch.  2 a^xy 

ch.  3o=r(/— O 

ch.  4 a—x{jjl — 2 y) 

ch.  $a—x(y* — 31*4-1) 

ch.  6a=x{7/—yi  +  ^) 

ch.  7o=*(i,«—  5y<+6y1—  1), 

See. 


Alfo,  obferving  that  ch.  fup.  o  a=diam.=  2,  we  find, 
from  the  fecoiid  theorem  that 

ch.  fup.  a—y 

ch.  fup.  2 a—ijz — 2 

ch.  fup.  30=3/ 3— 337 

ch.  fup.  4®=y4— 4/  +  2 

ch.  fup.  sa=ys—sy3  +  5y 

ch.  fup.  6a=y6 — 6^<4  9^ 1 — 2, 

&c. 

If  4 — x1,  and  the  powers  of  that  quantity  be  fubfti- 
tuted  for  31*,  and  its  powers,  in  the  chords  of  3a,  5a, 
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Arithmetic  "a,  &£•  alfo  in  the  chords  of  tlte  fupplements  of  2a,  40, 
of  Sines.  6a,  &c.  we  fhall  obtain  the  following  feries  of  equations, 
v  ~  '  expreffing  the  relations  between  the  chord  of  any  arch, 

and  the  chords  of  the  multiples  of  that  arch,  if  thofe 
multiples  be  odd  numbers,  or  the  chords  of  their  fupple¬ 
ments,  if  they  be  even  numbers. 

ch.  a  —  -j-v 
ch.  fup.  2a— — 

ch.  317=— x-3  -f3.v 

ch.  fup.  4<2—  -f-V4 - 

cb.  50—  -(-.Vs — 5V3  -j-yv 
ch.  fup.  6a— — ,vs-(-6.v4 — 9.v’-}-2 
.  ch.  ~ta~ — v7_(.yxs — 14.x5 -j-yr 

&c. 

Thefe  equations  are  the  foundation  of  the  theory  of 
angular  lections,  or  method  of  dividing  a  given  angle, 
or  arch  of  a  circle,  into  any  propofed  number  of  equal 
parts  ;  a  problem  which  evidently  requires,  for  its  ge¬ 
neral  algebraic  folution,  the  determination  of  the  roots 
of  an  equation  of  a  degree  equal  to  the  number  of  parts 
into  which  the  arch  is  to  be  divided.  Bv  means  of  the 
fame  feries  of  equations,  we  may  alfo  find  the  fide  of 
any  regular  polygon  inferibed  in  a  circle,  and  in  this 
cafe  the  multiple  arch,  being  equal  to  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumference,  will  have  its  chord  =  o. 

368.  The  relation  between  the  tangents  of  any  two 
arches,  and  that  of  their  fum,  may  be  readily  found  bv 
means  of  the  ift  and  3d  theorems  of  this  feclion.  For 
lince  fin.  (<7-}-4)=rfin.  a  X  cof.  6-j-cof.  a  X  fin.  b,  and 
col.  (a-f-i)  =  cof.  ax  cof.  b — fin.  ax  fin.  b;  therefore, 
dividing  the  former  equation  bv  the  latter, 

fin,  (a-f  b)  fin,  a  X  cof.  b-\- cof.  a  x  fin.  b 
cof.  (a-f-£)  ~cof.  a  X  cof.  b — fin.  a  X  fin.  A’ 


this  equation,  by  dividing  each  term  in  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  the  latter  part  of  it  by  cof.  a  X  cof.  b, 
may  alfo  be  expreffed  thus  : 

fin.  a  fin.  b 

fin.  ( a-\-b )  Cof.  a ~^cof.  b 

col.  (a-\-b)  fin.  iz  x  fin.  b 

cof.  a  X  cof.  b 

But  the  fine  of  any  arch  divided  by  its  cofine  is  equal 
to  the  tangent  of  that  arch,  hence  the  lail  equation  be¬ 
comes 

Theor.  XIII.  tan.  ^  +  b)=  tan-  a+tan.  b 

1 — tan.  ax  tan.  b ’ 

and  by  fuppofing  the  arch  b  negative,  we  alfo  find 

Theor.  XIV.  tan.  (~-Q-  tan‘  a~ tan~  6  . 

I  -f-tan.  a  X  tan.  b 

369.  From  the  firft  of  thefe  two  theorems  a  feries  of 
equations  may  be  derived  expreffing  the  relations  which 
take  place  between  the  tangent  of  an  arch  and  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  any  multiple  of  that  arch.  Thus,  by  affuming 
bzra,  2a,  &c.  and  putting  t  for  tan.  a, 


tan. 


tan.  30= 


&c. 


3f— tl 
1—  3**’ 


and  hence  the  tangent  ol  an  arch  being  given,  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  any  part  of  that  arch,  as  its  half,  third,  &c. 
may  be  found  by  the  refolution  of  an  equation. 
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Algedo  ALGEDO,  a  fupprefled  gonorrhoea,  a  name  which 
II  occurs  in  old  authors.  See  Gonorrhoea,  Medicine 
*‘siabiiru-  Index. 

ALGENEB,  a  fixed  liar  of  the  fecond  magnitude, 
in  Ferfeus’s  right  fide.  Its  longitude  is  270  46'  12" 
of  Taurus,  and  its  latitude  30°  50' 28"  north,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Air  I  lamftead’s  catalogue. 

ALGEZIRA,  a  town  ofAndalufia  in  Spain,  with 
a  port  on  the  coaft  of  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar.  By  this 
city  the  Moors  entered  Spain  in  713;  and  it  was  taken 
trom  them  in  1344,  after  a  very  long  fiege,  remarkable 
lor  being  the  firft  in  which  cannon  were  made  ufe  of. 
It  was  called  Old  Gibraltar,  and  is  about  four  leagues 
from  the  New.  \V.  Long.  5.  20.  N.  Lat.  36.  O. 

ALGHIER,  or  Alger  1,  a  town  in  Sardinia,  with 
a  hilltop's  fee,  upon  the  weftem  coaft  of  the  ifland,  be¬ 
tween  Safferi  and  Bofa.  Though  it  is  not  large,  it  is 
well  peopled,  and  has  a  commodious  port.  The  coral 
ftftied  for  on  this  coaft  is  in  the  higheft  efteem  of  any  in 
the  Mediterranean.  \V.  Long.  4!  2.  N.  Lat.  36.  o. 

ALGIABARII,  a  Mahometan  feft  of  predellina- 
vians,  who  attribute  all  the  aiSions  of  men,  good  or  evil, 
to  the  agency  or  influence  of  God.  The  Algiabarii 
Hand  oppoftd  to  the  AlkaDAHII.  They  hold  absolute 
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decrees  and  phyfical  promotion.  For  the  juftice  of  God  Algiabarii 
in  pum flung  the  evil  he  has  caufed,  they  refolve  it  *11 
wholly  into  his  abfolute  dominion  over  the  creatures.  Algiers. 

ALGIDLM,  a  town  of  Latium,  in  Italy,  between 
Prenefte  and  Alba,  near  the  mountains.  On  the  top  of 
one  of  thefe  mountains  was  ere&ed  a  temple  of  Diana, 
to  which  Horace  refers,  lib.  i.  ode  21.  “  Qi/cecunque 
ant gehdo prominet  A/gido,”  and  lib.  iii.  ode  23.  “  Qi/ep 
nivali pafeitur  A/gido ,”  &c. 

ALGIERS,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  now  one  of  the 
ftates  of  Barbary. — According  to  the  lateft  and  belt 
computations,  it  extends  460  miles  in  length  from  eafl. 
to  weft  ;  but  is  very  unequal  in  breadth,  fome  places 
being  fcarccly  40  miles  broad,  and  others  upward  of 
100.  It  lies  between  Long.  o.  16.  and  9. 16.  W.  and 
extends  horn  Lat.  36.  55.  1044.  50>  N.— It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  call  by 
the  river  Zaine,  the  ancient  Tufca,  which  divides  it 
from  Tunis  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  Mulvya,  and  the 
mountains  of  Trava,  which  feparate  it  from  Morocco  j 
and  on  the  louth  by  the  Sahara,  Zaara,  or  Numidian 
defert. 

The  kingdom  of  Algiers  is  at  prefent  divided  intoDivifion  •( 
tlucc  provinces  or  diilrifts,  viz.  the  caftcrn,  weftem,  the  King- 
4  Q  2  anddoM- 
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and  foutbern.  The  eaftern  or  Levantine  government, 
which  is  by  far  the  moil  confiderahle  of  the  three,  and 
is  alfo  called  Beylick ,  contains  the  towns  of  Bona, 
Conftantina,  Gigeri,  Bujeyah,  Stella,  Tebef,  Zamoura, 
Bifcara,  and  Necanz,  in  all  which  the  Turks  have 
their  garrifons  3  befides  which,  it  includes  the  two  an¬ 
cient  kingdoms  of  Cuco  and  Labez,  though  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  Algerine  government,  to  whole  forces  their 
country  is  inacceffible  3  fo  that  they  ftill  live  under 
their  own  cheyks  choten  by  each  of  their  adowars  or 
hordes.  To  thefe  we  may  add  a  French  factory  at 
Calio,  under  the  direction  of  the  company  of  the  French 
Baftion. — The  weftern  government  hath  the  towns  of 
Oran,  Tremecen,  Moftagan,  Tenez,  and  Secrelly  with 
its  caftle  and  garrifon. — The  fouthern  government  hath 
neither  town,  village,  nor  even  a  houl'e,  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  living  in  tents,  which  obliges  the  dey  and  Ins  forces 
to  be  always  encamped. 

The  inhabitants  along  the  fea  coalls  are  a  mixture 
of  different  nations  3  but  chiefly  Moors  and  Morefcos 
driven  out  of  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  other  parts  of 
Spain.  Here  are  alfo  great  numbers  of  Turks,  who 
come  from  thfe  Levant  to  feek  their  fortune  3  as  well 
as  multitudes  of  Jews  and  Chrillians  taken  at  lea,  who 
are  brought  hither  to  be  fold  for  Haves.  The  B'ere- 
bers  are  fome  of  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants  ot  the 
country  3  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  defcended  from  the 
ancient  Sabeans,  who  came  hither  from  Arabia  Felix 
under  the  conduct  of  one  of  their  princes.  Others  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  fome  of  the  Canaanites  driven  out  of 
Paleftine  by  Jofhua.  Thefe  are  difperfed  all  over  Bar- 
Lary,  and  divided  into  a  multitude  of  tribes  under  their 
refpeciive  chiefs  :  moll  of  them  inhabit  the  mountainous 
parts  ;  fome  range  from  place  to  place,  and  live  in  tents, 
or  portable  huts 3  others  in  fcattered  villages  :  they  have, 
neverthelefs,  kept  themfelves  for  the  moft  part  from  in¬ 
termixing  with  other  nations.  The  Berebers  are  rec¬ 
koned  the  richeft  of  all,  go  better  clothed,  and  carry 
on  a  much  larger  traffic  of  cattle,  hides,  wax,  honev, 
iron,  and  other  commodities.  They  have  alfo  fome  ar¬ 
tificers  in  iron,  and  fome  manufacturers  in  the  weaving 
branch. — The  name  of  Berebcr  is  fnppoled  to  have  been 
originally  given  them  on  account  of  their  being  firit 
fettled  in  fome  defert  place.  Upon  their  increasing  in 
procels  of  time,  they  divided  themfelves  into  five  tribes, 
probably  on  account  of  religious  differences,  called  the 
Zinhagiam ,  Mi/Jamedins,  Z eneti,  Hoares,  and  Gbmeres; 
and  thefe  having  produced  600  families,  fubdivided 
themfelves  into  a  great  number  of  petty  tribes. — To 
thefe  we  may  add  the  Z  wowa/is,  by  European  au¬ 
thors  called  A%itagucs,  or  Affagues ,  who  are  likewife 
difperfed  over  moft  parts  of  Barbary  and  Numidia. 
Great  numbers  of  thefe  inhabit  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Cuco,  Labez,  &c.  leading  a  wandering  pall  oral 
life.  But  the  moft  numerous  inhabitants  are  the  Moors 
and  Arabians.  The  former  are  very  llout  and  warlike, 
and  fkilful  horfemen  3  but  fo  addicted  to  robbing,  that 
one  cannot  fafely  travel  along  the  country  at  a  diftance 
from  the  towns  without  a  guard,  or  at  leaft  a  marabout 
or  laint  for  a  fafeguard.  For  as  they  look  upon  them¬ 
felves  to  he  the  original  proprietors  of  the  country,  and 
not  only  as  difpoflefled  by  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  reduced  by  them  to  the  loweft  ftate  of  poverty, 
they  make  no  fcruple  to  plunder  all  they  meet  by  way 
of  reprifal.  The  inhabitants  in  general  have  a  pretty 


fair  complexion  3  they  are  robuft  and  well  proportioned.  Algiers. 

People  of  diftinction  wear  their  beard  3  they  have  rich  1  —  » - 

clothes  made  of  filk,  embroidered  with  flowers  of  gold, 
and  turbans  enriched  with  jewels.  The  Turks,  who 
compote  the  military'  force,  have  great  privileges,  pav 
no  taxes,  are  never  publicly  punifhed,  and  rarely  in 
private.  The  loweft  foldier  domineers  over  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  Moors  at  pleafure.  If  lie  finds  them  bet¬ 
ter  mounted  than  himfelf,  he  exchanges  horfes  without 
ceremony.  The  Turks  alone  have  the  privilege  of 
carrying  fire  arms.  Many  good  qualities,  however, 
diftinguifh  them  in  Ipite  of  this  excefs  of  delpotifm. 

They  never  game  for  money,  not  even  for  trifles  ;  and 
they  never  profane  the  name  of  the  Deity.  They  foon 
forget  their  private  quarrels  :  and  after  the  firft  pa- 
roxyfm  of  reientment  is  over,  it  is  infamy  for  a  Turk 
to  keep  in  remembrance  the  injuries  he  has  received. 

In  this  relpecl  certainly  they  are  lefs  barbarous  than 
other  nations  that  boall  of  their  civilization.  See 
Moors. 

The  climate  of  Algiers  is  in  nroft  places  fo  temperate,  Climate 
that  there  is  a  conllant  verdure  3  the  leaves  of  theamJh»!* 
trees  being  neither  parched  up  by  heat  in  fummer,  nor 
nipped  by  the  winter’s  cold.  They  begin  to  bud  in 
February ;  in  April  the  fruit  appears  in  its  full  bignels, 
and  is  commonly  ripe  in  May.  The  foil,  however,  is 
exceffivcly  various ;  fome  places  being  very  hot,  dry, 
and  barren,  on  which  account  they  arc  generally  fuft’er- 
ed  to  lie  uncultivated  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  verv 
negligent.  Thefe  barren  places,  elpecially  Inch  as  lie 
on  the  fouthern  iide,  and  arc  at  a  great  diftance  from 
the  fea,  harbour  vail  numbers  of  wild  animals,  as  lions, 
tigers,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  flags,  porcupines,  monkeys, 
oilrichcs,  &c.  On  account  of  their  barrenneis,  they 
have  hut  few  towns,  and  thole  thinly  peopled  ;  though 
fome  ot  them  are  fo  advantageoully  lituated  for  trading 
with  Bildulgerid  and  Negroland,  as  to  drive  a  conlider- 
ahle  traffic  with  them. 

The  moft  confiderahle  rivers  of  Algiers  are,  (1.)  the  Risers: 
Ziz,  which  runs  acrofs  the  province  of  Tremecen 
and  the  defert  of  Anguid,  falling  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  near  the  town  of  Tabeerita,  where  it  has  the  name 
of  Strut.  (3.)  The  Haregol,  fnppoled  the  Sign  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  comes  down  from  the  great  Atlas,  erodes  the 
defert  of  Anguid,  and  falls  into  the  fea  about  five 
leagues  from  Oran.  (3.)  The  Mina,  fuppofed  the  Chy- 
lematis  of  Ptolemy,  a  large  river,  which  runs  through 
the  plains  of  Bathala,  and  falls  into  the  lea  mar  the 
town  of  Arzew.  This  river  hath  lately  received  the 
name  of  Cena,  who  rebuilt  the  town  of  Barthalaw  af¬ 
ter  it  had  been  deftroyed.  (4.)  'file  Shelli f,  Zilef,  or 
Zilif,  defeending  from  the  Mount  Guanexeris,  runs 
through  fome  great  defects,  the  lake  Titteri,  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Tremecen,  and  Tenez,  falling  into  the  lea  a 
little  above  the  city  of  Moftagan.  (5.)  The  Celef, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  Carthena  of  the  ancients,  falls  into 
the  fea  about  three  leagues  weft  of  Algiers,  after  a 
fliort  courfe  of  18  or  20  leagues.  (6.)  The-Hued-al- 
quivir,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Nalabata  or  Najaba  of  the 
ancients,  and  called  by  the  Europeans  Ztngum’r,  runs 
down  with  a  fwift  courfe  through  fome  high  moun¬ 
tains  of  Cuco,  and  lalls  into  the  fea  near  Bujeyah. 

WhiUl  the  city  of  Bujeyah  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Harbour  of 

Chrillians,  the  mouth  of  this  river  was  fo  choked  up 

with  fund,  that  no  veil'd  could  come  up  into  it:  but  in  accident. 
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Algiers.  1555,  vel7  f°on  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors,  the 

l— — v - '  great  rains  (welled  it  to  i’uch  a  degree,  that  all  the  fand 

and  mud  was  canned  oil*  5  lb  that  galleys  and  other 
veil’els  have  ever  lince  entered  it  with  cafe,  where  they 
lie  fafe  from  ft. onus,  and  all  winds  but  that  which  blows 
from  the  north.  (7.)  Suf-Gemar,  or  Suf-Gimmar  al 
Rumniel,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ampjhga  of  Ptolemy,  bath 
its  fource  in  Mount  Auras,  on  the  confines  of  Atlas  ; 
thence  runs  through  fome  barren  plains,  and  the  fruit¬ 
ful  ones  of  Conftantina,  where  its  ftream  is  greatly 
increaied  by  fome  other  rivers  it  receives  •,  from  thence 
running  northward,  along  the  ridges  of  fome  high 
mountains,  it  falls  into  the  lea  a  little  eaft  of  Gigeri. 
(8.)  The  Ladag  or  Ludeg,  runs  down  from  Mount 
Atlas  through  a  part  of  Conftantina,  and  falls  into  the 
fea  a  little  ealhvard  of  Bona.  (9.)  Guadi,  or  Guadel 
Barbar,  fprings  from  the  head  of  Orbus,  or  Urbs,  in 
Tripoli,  runs  through  Bujeyah,  and  falls  into  the  fea 
near  Tabarea. 

The  Algerine  kingdom  made  formerly  a  confider- 
able  part  ot  the  Mauritania  Tingitana  (fee  Mauri¬ 
tania),  which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by 
Julius  Ciefar,  and  from  him  alfo  called  Mauritania 
Ceefurienjis. — In  the  general  account  of  Africa,  it  has 
been  noticed,  that  the  Romans  were  driven  out  of 
that  continent  by  the  Vandals  ;  thefc  by  Belilarius,  the 
Greek  emperor  Juftinian’s  general  ;  and  the  Greeks 
in  their  turn  by  the  Saracens.  This  lall  revolution 
happened  about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century  ; 
and  the  Arabs  continued  mailers  of  the  country,  di¬ 
viding  into  a  great  number  of  petty  kiugdoms  or  ftates, 
under  chiefs  ot  their  own  choofing,  till  the  year  1051. 
A\m-Texe-  Ibis  year,  one  Abubeker-ben-Omar,  or,  as  the  Spa- 
lii-n  lubdues  nilh  authors  call  him,  Abu  Teeccfien,  an  Arab  of  the 
prin«?b  ^inhagian  tribe,  being  provoked  at  the  tyranny  of 
thole  defpots,  gathered,  by  the  help  of  his  marabouts 
or  laints,  a  moll  powerful  army  of  maleoontents,  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Numidia  and  Libya.  His  fol 
lowers  were  nicknamed  Marabites  or  Morabites;  by  the 
Spaniards  Almoravides ;  probably  from  their  being 
affembled  principally  by  the  faints  who  were  alfo  called 
Morabites.  I  he  caliph  of  Kayem’s  forces  were  at 
this  time  taken  up  with  quelling  other  revolts  in  Svria, 
Mefopotamia,  &c.  and  the  Arabs  in  Spain  engaged  in 
the  nioft  bloody  wars  ;  fo  that  Texefien  having  nothing 
to  fear  from  them,  had  all  the  fuccefs  he  could  wifli 
againll  the  Arabian  cheyks  or  petty  tyrants,  whom  he 
defeated  in  many  battles,  and  at  laft  drove  them  not 
only  out  ol  Numidia  and  Libya,  but  out  of  all  the 
wcllcrn  parts,  reducing  the  whole  province  of  Tingi¬ 
tana  under  his  dominion. 

1  exefien  was  fuccecded  by  his  fon  Yufef  or  Jofiph, 
a  brave  and  warlike  prince.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Morocco, 
which  he  defigned  to  make  the  capital  of  his  empire. 
M  hue  that  city  was  building,  he  fent  fome  of  his  ma¬ 
rabouts  amballadors  to  T  remecen  (now  a  province  of 
Algiers),  at  that  time  inhabited  by  a  powerful  and 
infolent  feet  of  Mahometans  called  Zcneti.  The  dc- 
fign  of  this  embody  was  to  bring  them  back  to  what  he 
called  the  true  faith  ;  but  the  Zeneti,  defpiling  his  of- 
fi  rs,  afTembled  at  Ymaf,  or  Amfa,  their  capital,  mur¬ 
dered  the  ambalfudors,  and  invaded  Joleph’s  dominions 
Zcneti  with  an  army  of  j:,ooo  men. 

dtftroycd.  The  king  hearing  of  their  infamous  proceedings, 


fpeedily  muftered  his  army,  and  led  it  by  long  marches  A,  -ers 
into  their  country,  dellroying  all  with  fire  and  fvvord ;  u— 
while  the  Zeneti,  lnltead  ol  oppofing  his  progrefs,  re¬ 
tired  as  fall  as  polfible  towards  Fez,  in  hopes  of  recei¬ 
ving  aififtance  from  thence,  in  this  they  were  milerably 
deceived  :  the  Fezzans  marched  out  againll  them  in  a 
liollile  manner,  and  coming  up  with  the  unhappy  Ze- 
neti,  encumbered  with  their  families  and  baggage",  and 
ready  to  expire  with  hunger  and  wearinefs,  they  cut 
them  all  to  pieces,  except  a  fmall  number  who -were 
mollly  drowned  in  attempting  to  fwim  acrofs  a  river, 
and  fome  others  who  in  their  flight  perillied  by  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  high  adjacent  rocks.  In  the  mean  time 
Jofepb  reduced  their  country  to  a  mere  delert  :  which 
was,  however,  loon  peopled  by  a  numerous  colony  of 
I'  ezzans,  who  lettled  there  under  the  protection  of  the 
reigning  kings.  In  this  w%r  it  is  computed  that  near  a 
million  of  the  Zeneti,  men,  women,  and  children,  loft; 
their  lives. 

The  relllefs  and  ambitious  temper  of  Jofepb  did  not 
let  him  remain  long  at  peace.  He  quickly  declared 
war  againll  the  I  ezzans,  reduced  them  to  become  his 
tributaries,  and  extended  his  conquefts  all  along  the 
Mediterranean.  He  next  attacked  fome  Arabian  cheyks 
who  had  not  yet  fubmitted  to  his  juril’diclion  ;  and  pur¬ 
sued  them  with  lucli  fury,  that  neither  the  Libyan  de- 
ferts,  nor  ridges  of  the  moll  craggy  rocks,  could  Ihel- 
ter  them  from  his  arms.  He  attacked  them  in  fuch  of 
their  retreats,  callles,  and  fortrefles,  as  were  till  then 
deemed  impregnable  ;  and  at  laft  lubdued  them,  to  the 
great  grief  of  the  other  African  nations,  who  were 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  ravages  committed  by  his  nume¬ 
rous  forces. 

I  bus  was  founded  the  empire  of  the  Morabites  ; 
which,  however,  was  of  no  long  duration  ;  that  race 
being  in  the  12th  century  driven  out  by  Mohavedin, 
a  marabout.  Ibis  race  ot  prieils  was  expelled  by  Ab- Sliarifs  o£* 
d ulac  governor  of  Fez  ;  and  he,  in  the  13th  century, IIafeen 
ft  ripped  of  his  new  conquefts  by  the  fharifs  of  Ha  fee  n ,  "“°‘ 
the  delcendants  ot  thole  Arabian  princes  whom  Abu- 
Texefien  had  formerly  expelled. 

The  better  to  lee u re  their  new  dominions,  the  flia- 
rits  divided  them  into  feveral  little  kingdoms  or  pro¬ 
vinces  5  and  among  the  reft  the  prefent  kingdom  of 
Algiers  was  divided  into  four,  namely,  Tremeceu,  Tc- 
/ic-z,  Algiers  Proper ,  and  Bujeyah.  The  four  firll  mo- 
narchs  laid  lo  good  a  foundation  for  a  tailing  balance 
ol  power  between  their  little  kingdoms,  that  they  conti¬ 
nued  for  fome  centuries  in  mutual  peace  and  amity  ; 
but  at  length  the  king  ot  I  remecen  having  ventured 
to  violate  fome  of  their  articles,  Abul-Farez,  king  of 
Tenez,  declared  war  againll  him,  and  obliged  him  to 
become  his  tributary.  1  his  king  dying  foon  after,  and 
having  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  three  foils, 
new  difeords  arole  ;  which  Spain  taking  advantage  of, 
a  powerful  fleet  and  army  was  fent  againll  Barbary, 
under  the  count  of  Navarre,  in  1505.  This  com- Algerines 
mander  loon  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  important  ci-in  danger 
ties  of  Oran,  Bujeyah,  and  fome  others  ;  which  fo from  *h* 
alarmed  the  Algerines,  that  they  put  thcmfelves  under  sI,uu,arJc- 
the  protection  of  Selim  Eutemi,  a  noble  and  warlike 
Arabian  prince.  He  came  to  their  aififtance  with  a 
great  number  of  his  braveft  lubjects,  bringing  with  him 
his  wife  Zaphira,  and  a  fon  then  about  1  2  vears  old. 

Ibis,  however,  was  not  lufficient  to  prevent  the  Spa¬ 
niards 
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niards  from  landing  a  number  of  forces  near  Algiers 
that  fame  year,  and  obliging  that  metropolis  to  be¬ 
come  tributary  to  Spain.  Nor  could  Prince  Selim  hin¬ 
der  them  from  building  a  ftrong  fort  on  a  lmall  ifland 
oppofite  to  the  city,  which  terrified  their  corlairs  from 
failing  either  in  or  out  of  the  harbour. 

To  this  galling  yoke  the  Algerines  were  obliged  to 
fubmit  till  the  year  1516  ;  when,  hearing  of  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  they  fent  an  embafl'y  to 
Aruch  Barba  rojjli,  who  was  at  this  time  no  lefs  dread¬ 
ed  for  his  valour  than  his  furprifing  fuccels,  and  was 
then  fent  on  a  cruife  with  a  fquadron  of  galleys  and 
barks.  The  purport  of  the  embafl’y  was,  that  he  iliould 
come  and  free  them  from  the  Spanifh  yoke  ;  for  which 
they  agreed  to  pay  him  a  gratuity  anlwerable  to  io 
great  a  fervice.  Upon  this*  Barbarofla  immediately 
dilpatched  18  galleys  and  30  barks  to  the  ailiilance  of 
the  Algerines  :  while  he  himfelf  advanced  towards  the 
city  with  800  Turks,  3000  Jigelites,  and  2000  Meor- 
ilh  volunteers.  Inftead  of  taking  the  nearelt  road  to 
Algiers,  he  directed  his  courle  towards  Shai'JIiel,  where 
Hc/Jpin,  another  famed  corfair,  had  fettled  himfelf. 
Him  he  furprifed,  and  obliged  to  furrender  j  not  with¬ 
out  a  previous  promife  of  friendfhip:  but  no  fooner  bad 
Barbarofl’a  got  him  in  his  power,  than  he  cut  oft’  his 
head  ;  and  obliged  all  Haffan’s  Turks  to  follow  him  in 
his  new  expedition. 

On  Barbarofla’s  approach  to  Algiers,  he  was  met 
by  Prince  Eutemi,  attended  by  all  the  people  of  that 
metropolis,  great  and  lmall ;  who  looked  for  deliver¬ 
ance  from  this  abandoned  villain,  whom  they  account¬ 
ed  invincible.  He  was  conducted  into  the  city  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  lodged  in  one  of 
the  nobleft  apartments  of  Prince  Eutemi’s  palace, 
where  he  was  treated  with  the  greateft  marks  of  di- 
ftin&ion.  Elated  beyond  meafure  with  this  kind  re¬ 
ception,  Barbarofl’a  formed  a  defign  of  becoming  king 
of  Algiers ;  and  fearing  fome  oppofition  from  the  in¬ 
habitants,  on  account  of  the  exceffes  he  fullered  bis  fol- 
diers  to  commit,  murdered  Prince  Eutemi,  and  caui’ed 
himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king ;  his  Turks  and  Moors 
crying  out  as  he  rode  along  the  ftreets,  “  Long  live 
King  Aruch  Barbarofla,  the  invincible  king  of  Algiers, 
the  chojen  of  God  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  oppref- 
flon  of  the  Chriflians  ;  and  deftru&ion  to  all  that  lhall 
oppofe,  or  refufe  to  own  him  for  their  lawful  fo- 
vereign.”  Thefe  laft  threatening  words  fo  intimida¬ 
ted  the  inhabitants,  already  apprehenfive  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  maflacre,  that  he  was  immediately  acknowledged 
king.  The  unhappy  princefs  Zaphira,  it  is  laid,  poi- 
foned  herlelf,  to  avoid  the  brutality  of  this  new  king, 
whom  flie  unfuccefsfully  endeavoured  to  ftab  with  a 
dagger. 

Barbarofl’a  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne,  than 
lie  treated  his  fubjeCls  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  they 
ufed  to  fhut  up  their  houfes  and  hide  themfelves  when 
he  appeared  in  public.  In  confequence  of  this,  a  plot 
was  loon  formed  againft  him  ;  but  being  difeovered, 
he  caufed  twenty  of  the  principal  confpirators  to  be 
beheaded,  their  bodies  to  be  buried  in  a  dunghill,  and 
laid  a  heavy  fine  on  thofe  who  furvived.  This  fo  ter¬ 
rified  the  Algerines,  that  they  never  afterwards  durft 
attempt  any  thing  againft  either  Barbarofla  or  his  i’uc- 
cefl’ors. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fon  of  Prince  Eutemi  having 
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fled  to  Oran,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  erf  Algiers, 
the  marquis  of  Gomarez,  laid  before  that  nobleman  a  'v~~ 
plan  for  putting  the  city  of  Algiers  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Spain.  Upon  this,  young  Selim  Eutemi 
was  fent  to  Spain,  to  lay  his  plan  before  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes  ;  who  having  approved  of  it,  fent  a  fleet  with 
10,000  land  forces,  under  the  command  of  Don  Fran- 
eifeo ,  or,  as  others  call  him,  Don  Diego  de  Vera,  to 
drive  out  the  Turks,  and  reftore  the  young  prince. 

But  the  fleet  was  no  fooner  come  within  light  of  land, 
than  it  was  difperfed  by  a  llorm,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  the  lhips  dallied  againft  the  rocks.  Moll  of  the 
Spaniards  were  drowned  ;  and  the  few  who  ei’eaped  to 
fliore  were  either  killed  by  the  Turks  or  made  Haves. 

Though  Barbarofl’a  had  nothing  to  boaft  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  his  pride  and  iniolence  were  now  l’welled  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  imagined  himfelf  invincible, 
and  that  the  very  elements  conl’pired  to  make  him  lo. 

The  Arabians  were  i’o  much  alarmed  at  his  luccefs, 
that  they  implored  the  alliftance  of  Hamid  el  Abdes 
king  of  Tenez,  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Algiers. 

That  prince  readily  undertook  to  do  what  was  in  his 
power  for  this  purpole,  provided  they  agreed  to  fettle 
the  kingdom  on  himl’elf  and  his  deicendants.  This 
propofal  being  accepted,  he  immediately  let  out  at  the 
head  of  10,000  Moors  ;  and,  upon  his  entering  the 
Algerine  dominions,  was  joined  by  all  the  Arabians 
in  the  country.  Barbarofla  engaged  him,  with  only 
1000  Turkifli  mufqueteers  and  500  Granada  Moors  ; 
totally  defeated  his  numerous  army  ;  purfued  him  to 
the  very  gates  of  his  capital,  which  he  ealily  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  j  and  having  given  it  up  to  be  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  Turks,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  their  fovereign.  This  victory,  how¬ 
ever,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  advantage  which  his 
troops  had  from  their  fire-arms ;  the  enemy  having  no 
other  weapons  than  arrows  and  javelins. 

No  fooner  was  Barbarofla  become  mailer  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tenez,  than  lie  received  an  embafl'y  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Tremecen  ;  inviting  him  to  come  to 
their  alliftance  againft  their  then  reigning  prince,  with 
whom  they  were  diffatisfied  on  account  of  his  having 
dethroned  his  nephew,  and  forced  him  to  fly  to  Oran  ; 
offering  him  even  the  fovereignty,  in  cafe  he  accepted 
of  their  propofal.  The  king  of  Tremecen,  not  fu- 
1'peCling  the  treachery  of  his  fubjeCls,  met  the  tyrant 
with  an  army  of  6000  horfe  and  3000  foot :  but  Bar- 
baroffa’s  artillery  gave  him  fuch  an  advantage,  that 
the  king  was  at  length  forced  to  retire  into  the  capi¬ 
tal  ;  which  he  had  no  fooner  entered,  than  his  head 
was  cut  oft,  and  fent  to  Barbarofla,  with  a  frelli  invi¬ 
tation  to  come  and  take  poffefiion  of  the  kingdom. 

On  his  approach  he  was  met  with  by  the  inhabitants, 
whom  he  received  with  complaifance,  and  many  fair 
promil’es :  but  beginning  to  tyrannize  as  ul'ual,  his 
new'  fubjeCls  loon  convinced  him  that  they  were  not  fo 
pallive  as  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers.  Apprehending, 
therefore,  that  his  reign  might  prove  uneai’y  and  pre¬ 
carious,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Fez  j  after  which,  he  took  care  to  fecure  the  reft  of 
the  cities  in  his  new  kingdom,  by  garrifoning  them 
with  his  own  troops.  Some  of  thefe,  however,  revolt¬ 
ed  foon  after;  upon  which  lie  fent  one  of  his  corlairs, 
named  EJcander,  a  man  no  lefs  cruel  than  himfelf,  to 
reduce  them.  The  Tremecenians  now  began  to  re¬ 
pent 
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Alders-.  pent  good  earneft  of  their  having  invited  fuch  a  tv- 
— -v~-  '  rant  to  their  alliftance  ;  and  held  confultations  on  tiie 
molt  proper  means  of  driving  him  away,  and  bringing 
back  their  lawful  prince  Abuchen  Men  ;  but  their  ca¬ 
bals  being  dil'covered,  a  great  number  of  the  confpira- 
tors  were  mallacred  in  the  molt  cruel  manner.  The 
prince  had  the  good  luck  to  efcape  to  Oran,  and  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  marquis  of  Gomarez, 
who  fent  immediate  advice  of  it  to  Charles  V.  then 
lately  arrived  in  Spain,  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army. 
That  monarch  immediately  ordered  the  young  king  a 
iuccour  of  10,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Oran  ;  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Abu¬ 
chen  Men,  began  his  march  towards  Tremecen  ;  and 
in  their  way  they  were  joined  by  Prince  Selim,  with  a 
great  number  of  Arabs  and  Moors.  The  firll  thing 
they  refolved  upon  was,  to  attack  the  important  for- 
trefs  of  Culm/,  fituated  between  Tremecen  and  Algiers, 
and  commanded  by  the  corfair  Efcander  at  the  head  of 
about  300  lurks.  They  invefted  it  clofely  on  all 
fides,  in  hopes  Barbarofla  would  come  out  of  Treme¬ 
cen  to  its  relief,  which  would  give  the  Tremecenians 
an  opportunity  of  keeping  him  out.  That  tyrant,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  clofe  in  his  capital,  being  embarraffed  by 
his  fears  of  a  revolt,  and  the  politic  delays  of  the  king 
of  Fez,  who  had  not  fent  the  auxiliaries  he  promifed. 
The  garrifon  of  Calan,  in  the  meantime,  made  a  brave 
defence  ;  and,  in  a  fallv  they  made  at  night,  cut  off 
near  300  Spaniards.  This  encouraged  them  to  ven¬ 
ture  a  fecond  time  ;  but  they  were  now  repulfed  with 
great  lofs,  and  Efcander  himftlf  wounded  :  foon  after 
which,  they  furrendered  upon  honourable  terms ;  but 
were  all  maffacred  by  the  Arabians,  except  16,  who 
clung  clofe  to  the  ftirrups  of  the  king  and  of  the  Spa¬ 
nifli  general. 

Barbarofla  being  now  informed  that  Abuchen  Men, 
with  his  Arabs,  accompanied  by  the  Spaniards,  were 
in  full  march  to  lay  fiege  to  Tremecen,  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  come  out,  at  the  head  of  1  too  Turks  and  5000 
Moorifh  horfe,  in  order  to  break  his  wtiy  through  the 
enemy  •,  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  from  the  city, 
before  his  council  advifed  him  to  return  and  fortify 
himfelfinit.  This  advice  was  now  too  late;  the  inha¬ 
bitants  being  refolved  to  keep  him  out,  and  open  their 
gates  to  their  own  lawful  prince  as  foon  as  he  appear¬ 
ed.  In  this  d  iff  refs  Barbarofla  faw  no  way  left  but  to 
retire  to  the  citadel,  and  there  to  defend  himfelf  till  he 
could  find  an  opportunity  of  dealing  out  with  his  men 
and  all  his  treafure.  Here  he  defended  himfelf  vigo- 
roufly  -,  but  his  provifions  failing  him,  he  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  fubterraneous  back  way,  which  he  had  cauled 
to  be  digged  up  for  that  purpofe ;  and,  taking  his  im- 
menfe  treafure  with  him,  ftole  away  as  fecretly  as  he 
could.  His  flight,  however,  was  foon  difeovered  ;  and 
he  was  fo  clolely  purlued,  that  to  amufe,  as  he  hoped, 
the  enemy,  he  caufed  a  great  deal  of  his  money,  plate, 
jewels,  &c.  to  be  fcattcred  all  the  way,  thinking  they 
would  not  fail  to  flop  their  purfuit  to  gather  it  up.  This 
flratagem,  however,  failed,  through  the  vigilance  of 
the  Spanifli  commander,  who  being  himfelf ‘at  the  head 
of  the  purfuers,  obliged  them  to  march  on,  till  he  was 
come  up  clofe  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Hitcxda , 
about  eight  leagues  from  Tremecen.  Barbarofla  had 
juft  eroded  the  river,  with  his  vanguard,  when  the  Spa¬ 
niards  came  up  with  his  rear  on  the  other  fide,  and  cut 


them  all  off ;  and  then  crofting  the  water,  overtook  him  Algiers. 

at  a  fmall  diftance  from  it.  Here  a  bloody  engagement 1 - ’v~  * 

enfued,  in  which  the  Turks  fought  like  as  many  lions  j®®rbar°^a 
but,  being  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  ^1(i  kpje(j 
were  all  cut  to  pieces,  and  Barbarofla  among  the  reft,  by  the  Spa¬ 
in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  and  four  years  after  he  hadniards. 
raifed  himfelf  to  the  royal  title  of  Jigel  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  country ;  two  years  after  he  had  acquired  the  fio- 
vereignty  of  Algiers,  and  fcarcely  a  twelvemonth  after 
the  reduction  of  Tremecen.  His  head  was  carried  to 
Tremecen  on  the  point  of  a  fpear ;  and  Abuchen  Men 
proclaimed  king,  to  the  joy  of  all  the  inhabitants.  A 
few  days  after  the  fight,  the  king  of  Fez  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  head  of  20,000  horfe,  near  the  field  of 
battle ;  but  hearing  of  Barbarofla’s  defeat  and  death, 
marched  off  "with  all  poflible  fipeed,  to  avoid  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  enemy. 

The  news  of  Barbarofla’s  death  fpread  the  utmoft  Succeeded 
confternation  among  the  Turks  at  Algiers:  however, ^a>Ta~ 
they  caufed  his  brother  Hayradin  to  be  immediately 
prbclaimed  king.  The  Spanifli  commander  now  fent 
back  the  emperor’s  forces,  without  making  any  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Algiers  ;  by  which  he  loft  the  opportunity 
of  driving  the  Turks  out  of  that  country  ;  -while  Hay- 
radin,  juftly  dreading  the  confequences  of  the  tyranny 
of  his  officers,  fought  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  himfelf  appointed 
bafliaw  or  viceroy  of  Algiers  ;  by  which  means  he  re¬ 
ceived  fuch  confiderable  reinforcements,  that  the  un¬ 
happy  Algerines  durft  not  make  the  leaft  complaint  ; 
and  fuch  numbers  of  Turks  reforted  to  him,  that  he 
was  not  only  capable  of  keeping  the  Moors  and  Arabs 
in  fubjedtion  at  home,  but  of  annoying  the  Chriftians  at 
fea.  His  firft  ftep  was  to  take  the  Spanifli  fort  above  jje  takes 
mentioned,  which  was  a  great  nuifance  to  his  metropo-the  Spanifli— 
lis.  The  Spaniards  held  out  to  the  laft  extremity ;  but  fort- 
being  all  Haiti  or  wounded,  Hayradin  eafily  became 
mailer  of  the  place. 

Hayradin  next  let  about  building  a  llrong  mole  for 
the  fafety  of  his  fliips.  In  this  he  employed  30,000 
Chriftian  Haves,  whom  he  obliged  to  work  without  in- 
termiftion  for  three  years  ;  in  which  time  the  work  was 
completed.  He  then  caufed  the  fort  he  had  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  to  be  repaired,  and  placed  a  ftrong  garri¬ 
fon  in  it,  to  prevent  any  foreign  veffels  from  entering 
the  harbour  without  giving  an  account  of  themfelves. 

By  thefe  two  important  works,  Hayradin  foon  became 
dreaded  not  only  by  the  Arabs  and  Moors,  but  alfo  by 
the  maritime  Chriftian  powers,  especially  the  Spaniards. 

The  viceroy  failed  not  to  acquaint  the  Grand  Signior 
with  his  fuccefs,  and  obtained  from  him  a  frefli  fupply  of 
money,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  build  a  ftronger 
fort,  and  to  erefl  batteries  on  all  places  that  might  fa¬ 
vour  the  landing  of  an  enemy.  All  thefe  have  lince 
received  greater  improvements  from  time  to  time,  as  of¬ 
ten  as  there  was  occafion  for  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fultan,  either  out  of  a  fenfe  of Succeeded 
the  great  fervices  Hayradin  had  done,  or  perhaps  out  by  Haffan 
of  jealoufy  left  he  fliould  make  himfelf  independent,  ^%a~ 
raifed  Hayradin  to  the  dignity  of  bafliaw  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  appointed  Haffan  Aga,  a  Sardinian  renega- 
do,  an  intrepid  warrior,  and  an  experienced  officer, 
to  fucceed  him  as  bafliaw  of  Algiers.  Haffan  had  no 
fooner  taken  poffeflion  of  his  new  government,  than  he 
began  to  purfuc  his  ravages  on  the  Spanifli  coaft  with 

greater 
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Algiers,  greater  fury  than  ever  •,  extending  them  to  the  eccle- 
' — -v — — 1  liaftical  ftate,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  But  Pope 
Charles  V’s  paul  HI.  being  alarmed  at  this,  exhorted  the  emperor 
expedition  Qjarles  V.  to  Tend  a  powerful  fleet  to  iupprefs  thole 
•TienT  1  frequent  and  cruel  piracies  $  and  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  render  the  enterprife  fuccefsful,  a  bull 
Avas  publilhed  by  his  holinefs,  wherein  a  plenary  ablo- 
lution  of  lins,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom;  were  pro- 
mifed  to  all  thofe  who  either  fell  in  battle  or  Avere 
made  Haves  ;  the  emperor  on  his  part  needed  no  fpur  ; 
and  therefore  fet  fail  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet, 
confifting  of  120  fhips  and  20  galleys,  having  on  beard 
30,000  chofen  troops,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  ol  mo¬ 
ney,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  In  this  expedition  many 
<  young  nobility  and  gentry  attended  as  volunteers,  and 
among  thefe  many  knights  of  Malta,  fo  remarkable  for 
their  valour  againft  the  enemies  of  Chriftianitv.  Even 
ladies  of  birth  and  character  attended  Charles  in  his 
expedition,  and  the  Avives  and  daughters  of  the  officers 
and  foldiers  folloAved  them  Avith  a  defign  to  fettle  in 
Barbary  after  the  conqueft  was  finifhed.  All  thefe  meet¬ 
ing  Avith  a  favourable  Avind,  loon  appeared  before  Al¬ 
giers  ;  every  ffiip  difplaying  the  Spanifli  colours  on  the 
ftern,  and  another  at  the  head,  Avith  a  crucifix  to  lerve 
them  for  a  pilot. 

Algiers  in  By  this  prodigious  armament,  the  Algerines  Avere 
.great  con-  throAvn  into  the  utmoft  confternation.  The  city  Avas 
fternation.  furrounded  only  by  a  Avail  with  lcarce  any  outworks. 

The  whole  garrifon  confided  of  800  Turks  and  6000 
Moors,  without  fire-arms,  and  poorly  dilciplined  and 
accoutr-ed ;  the  reft  of  their  forces  being  dilperfed  in 
the  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  to  levy  the  ul’ual 
tribute  on  the  Arabs  and  Moors.  The  Spaniards  land¬ 
ed  Avithout  oppofition,  and  immediately  built  a  fort, 
under  the  cannon  of  which  they  encamped,  and  diverted 
the  courfe  of  a  fpring  which  fupplied  the  city  Avith  Ava- 
ter.  Being  now  reduced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  Haf- 
lan  received  a  fummons  to  iurrendcr  at  dil’cretion,  on 
pain  of  being  put  to  the  fword  Avith  all  the  garrifon. 
The  herald  Avas  ordered  to  extol  the  vaft  poAver  of  the 
emperor  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  to  exhort  him  to 
return  to  the  Chriftian  religion.  But  to  this  Haflan 
only  replied,  that  he  muft  be  a  madman  Avho  Avould 
pretend  to  advife  an  enemy,  and  that  the  advifed  muft 
ftill  aft  more  madly  aaIio  Avould  take  counfel  of  fuch  an 
advifer.  He  Avas,  hoAveA'er,  on  the  point  of  furrender¬ 
ing  the  city,  when  advice  was  brought  him  that  the 
forces  belonging  to  the  Aveftern  government  Avere  in 
full  march  towards  the  place.  Upon  which  it  Avas  re- 
1’olved  to  defend  it  to  the  utmoft.  Charles,  in  the  mean 
time,  refolving  upon  a  general  aflault,  kept  a  conftant 
firing  upon  the  town ;  which,  from  the  Aveak  defence 
made  by  the  garrifon,  he  looked  upon  as  already  in 
Ti-cvented  *us  hands.  But  Avhile  the  dowan ,  or  Algerine  fenate, 
by  a  mad  were  deliberating  on  the  moft  proper  means  of  obtain- 
jaophet  ing  an  honourable  capitulation,  a  mad  prophet,  attend- 
u°m  fur-  ed  by  a  multitude  oi  people,  entered  the  afi’embly,  and 
fcn  erul^‘  foretold  the  fpeedy  deftruftion  of  the  Spaniards  before 
the  end  of  tbe  moon,  exhorting  the  inhabitants  to  hold 
out  till  that  time.  This  prediftion  AVas  icon  accom- 
pli Hied  in  a  very  iurpriiingand  unexpefted  manner  :  for, 
on  the  28th  of  Oftober  1541,  a  dreadful  ftorm  of  Avind, 
rain,  and  hail,  arofe  from  the  north,  accompanied  Avith 
violent  fhccks  of  earthquakes,  and  a  difmal  and  uni- 
vcrfal  darknefs  both  by  fea  and  land j  fo  that  the  fun, 
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moon,  and  elements,  feemed  to  combine  together  for  the  Algiers, 
deftruftion  of  the  Spaniards.  In  that  one  night,  fome  1 

lay  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  86  fhips  and  1 5  galleys 
Avere  deftroyed,  with  all  their  crews  and  military  llores  j  Proved  by 
by  which  the  army  on  fhore  wras  deprived  of  ail  means  a  p'orm. 
of  fubfifting  in  thefe  parts.  Their  camp  alfo,  which 
fpread  itfelf  along  the  plain  under  the  fort,  was  laid 
quite  under  Avater  by  the  torrents  which  defeended  from 
the  neighbouring  hills.  Many  of  the  troops,  by  trying 
to  remove  into  fome  better  fituation,  Avere  cut  in  pieces 
by  the  Moors  and  Arabs  j  Avhile  feveral  galleys  and  other 
vefl’eis,  endeavouring  to  gain  fome  neighbouring  creeks 
along  the  coafts,  were  immediately  plundered,  and  their 
creAvs  maffacred,  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  next  morning  Charles  beheld  the  fea  covered  Siege  of 
with  the  fragments  of  fo  many  fhips,  and  the  bodies  of 
men,  horfes,  and  other  creatures,  fwimming  on  the 
waves  ;  at  Avhich  he  Avas  fo  diflieartened,  that  abandon¬ 
ing  his  tents,  artillery,  and  all  his  heavy  baggage,  to 
the  enemy,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army,  though 
in  no  IVnall  diforder,  towards  Cape  Malabux,  in  order 
to  reimbark  in  thofe  few  Aefl’els  Avhich  had  outAveathered 
the  ftorm.  But  Haflan,  Avho  had  c'a u fed  his  motions  to 
be  watched,  allowed  him  juft  time  to  get  to  the  fhore, 

Avhen  he  fallied  out  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  the 
midft  of  their  hurry  and  confulion  to  get  into  their  fhips, 
killing  great  numbers,  and  bringing  away  a  ftill  great-  . 
cr  number  of  captives ;  after  Avhich  he  returned  in 
triumph  to  Algiers,  Avhere  he  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings  his  happy  deliverance  from  fuch  diftrefs  and 
danger. 

Soon  after  this,  the  prophet  I  ttjef,  Avho  had  foretold  The  mad 
the  deftruftion  of  the  Spaniards,  Avas  not  only  declared  prophet 
the  deliverer  of  his  country,  but  had  a  confiderable  rcwarded. 
gratuity  decreed  him,  with  the  liberty  of  exerciiing  his 
prophetic  funftion  unmolefted.  it  Avas  not  long,  Ijoav- 
ever,  before  the  marabouts,  and  |ome  interpreters  of 
tbe  latv,  made  a  ftrong  oppofition  againft  him  ;  remon- 
llrating  to  the  bafhaw,  Iioav  ridiculous  and  fcandalous  it 
AA'as  to  their  nation,  to  aferibe  the  delnerance  of  it  to  a 
poor  fortune-teller,  Avhich  bad  been  obtained  by  the  fer- 
A'ent  prayers  of  an  eminent  faint  of  their  own  profeflion. 

But  though  the  bafhaAV  and  his  dovvan  feemed,  out  of 
policy,  to  give  into  this  lall  notion,  yet  tbe  impreffion 
which  Yulef’s  predictions  and  their  late  accomplifliment 
had  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  proved 
too  ftrong  to  be  eradicated  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  divination 
and  conjuring  has  iince  got  into  fuch  credit  among 
them,  that  not  only  their  great  ftatelmen,  but  their 
priefts,  marabouts,  and  fantoons,  have  applied  themfelves 
to  that  ftudy,  and  dignified  it  with  the  name  of  Maho¬ 
met'1.',-  Revelations. 

The  unhappy  Spaniards  had  fcarccly  reached  their  Frcfli  cala- 
fhips,  when  they  Avere  attacked  by  a  frefli  ftorm,  in  mities  of 
which  feveral  more  of  them  pcriflied  •,  one  fhip  in  par-lTe^Pa- 
ticular,  containing  700  foldiers,  befides  failors,  funk 
in  the  emperor’s  light,  Avithout  a  poflibility  of  laving 
a  (ingle  rnan.  At  length,  with  much  labour,  they 
reached  the  port  of  Bi/jci/ah ,  at  that  time  pofl’efl’cd  by 
the  Spaniards,  whither  Ilallan  king  of  Tunis  loon  af¬ 
ter  repaired  Avith  a  fupply  of  provifions  for  the  empe¬ 
ror,  who  received  him  graciouily,  Avith  frefli  afl’urances 
of  his  favour  and  protection.  Here  lie  difmifled  the  feAV 
remairfs  of  the  Maltefe  knights  and  their  forces,  Avho 
embarked  in  three  fliattered  galleys,  and  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty 
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faculty  and  danger  reached  their  own  country.  Charles 
himfelf  {laid  no  longer  than  till  the  16th  of  November, 
when  he  fet  fail  for  Carthagenaj  and  reached  it  on  the 
2jth  of  the  fame  month.  In  this  unfortunate  expedi¬ 
tion  upwards  of  120  fliips  and  galleys  were  loft,  above 
300  colonels  and  other  land  and  fea  officers,  8000  fol- 
diers  and  marines,  befides  thofe  deftroved  by  the  ene¬ 
my  on  the  reimbarkation,  or  drowned  in  the  laft  ftorm. 
The  number  of  prifoners  was  fo  great,  that  the  Alge¬ 
rines  fold  fome  of  them,  by  way  of  contempt,  for  an 
onion  per  head. 

Hail’an,  elated  with  this  victory,  in  which  he  had 
very  little  fhare,  undertook  an  expedition  againft  the 
king  of  Tremecen,  who,  being  now  deprived  of  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Spaniards,  was  forced  to  procure  a  peace, 
by  paying  a  vaft  fum  of  money,  and  becoming  tributary 
to  him.  The  balhaw  returned  to  Algiers,  laden  with 
riches ;  and  foon  after  died  of  a  fever,  in  the  66th  year 
of  his  age. 

From  this  time  the  Spaniards  were  never  able  to  an¬ 
noy  the  Algerines  in  any  conliderable  degree.  In  15^5, 
they  loft  the  city  of  Bujeyah,  which  was  taken  by  Salha 
Rais,  Hafl’an’s  iuccellor;  who  next  year  fet  out  on  a  new 
expedition,  which  he  kept  a  fecret,  but  was  fufpecled  to 
be  intended  againft  Oran  ;  but  he  was  fcarcelv  got  four 
leagues  from  Algiers,  when  the  plague,  which  at  that 
time  raged  violently  in  the  city,  broke  out  in  his  groin, 
and  carried  him  off  in  24  hours. 

Immediately  after  his  death  the  Algerine  foldierv 
chofe  a  Corfican  renegado,  Haffan  Corl'o,  in  his  room, 
till  they  ftiould  receive  farther  orders  from  the  Porte. 
He  did  not  accept  of  the  bafliawfhip  without  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  ;  but  immediately  profecuted  the  intended 
expedition  againft  Oran,  defpatching  a  meffenger  to 
acquaint  the  Porte  with  what  had  happened.  They 
had  hardly  begun  their  hoftilities  againft  the  place, 
when  orders  came  from  the  Porte,  exprefslv  forbidding 
Haffan  Corfo  to  begin  the  fiege,  or,  if  he  had  begun  it, 
enjoining  him  to  raife  it  immediately.  This  news  was 
received  with  great  grief  by  the  whole  fleet  and  armv, 
as  they  thought  themfelves  fure  of  l'uccefs,  the  garrifon 
being  at  that  time  very  weak.  Neverthelefs,  as  they 
dared  not  difobey,  the  fiege  was  immediately  railed. 

Corfo  had  hardly  enjoyed  his  dignity  four  months, 
before  news  came,  that  eight  galleys  were  bringing  a 
new  bafliaw  to  fucceed  him  ;  one  Tekelli ,  a  principal 
Turk  of  the  Grand  Signior’s  court:  upon  which  the 
Algerines  unanimoufly  refolved  not  to  admit  him.  By 
the  treachery  ot  the  Levantine  foldiers,  however,  he 
was  admitted  at  laft,  and  the  unfortunate  Corfo  thrown 
over  a  wall  in  which  a  number  of  iron  hooks  were  fix¬ 
ed  ;  one  of  which  catching  the  ribs  of  his  right  fide, 
be  hung  three  days  in  the  mod  exquifite  torture  before 
he  expired. 

lekelli  had  no  fooner  entered  upon  his  new  govern¬ 
ment,  than  he  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty  and  rapaci- 
oufnefs,  that  he  was  affaffinated  even  under  the  dome  of 
a  faint,  by  ^  ul’ef  Calabres,  the  favourite  renegado  of 
Haffan  Corfo  ;  who  for  this  fervice  was  unanimoufly 
chofen  bafliaw,  but  died  of  the  plague  fix  days  after 
his  election. 

^  ufef  was  fucceeded  by  Haffan  the  fon  of  Havra- 
din,  who  had  been  formerly  recalled  from  his  bafliaw- 
fliip,  when  he  was  fucceeded  by  Salha  Rais  ;  and  now 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  himfelf  rcinftated  in  his 
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employment.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  engaged  Algiers 

in  a  war  with  the  Arabs,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  1 - - - 

with  great  lofs.  The  next  year,  the  Spaniards  under-  bpaniarJs 
took  an  expedition  againft  Moftagan,  under  the  com-  cat 
mand  of  the  count  d’AIcandela ;  but  were  utterly  de-  daughter, 
feated,  the  commander  himfelf  killed,  and  1  2,000  men 
taken  prifoners.  This  diiafter  was  owing  to  the  incon- 
fiderate  raflmefs,  or  rather  madnefs,  of  the  commander; 
y.hich  rvas  fo  great,  that,  after  finding  it  iinpoffible  to 
rally  his  fcattered  forces,  he  rallied  l'word  in  hand  into 
the  thickeft  of  the  enemy’s  ranks,  at  the  head  of  a  l’mall 
number  of  men,  crying  out,  “  St  Jago  !  St  Jago  !  the 
vitftory  is  ours,  the  enemy  is  defeated  j”  i'oort  after 
which  he  was  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and  trampled  to 
death. 

Haffan  having  had  the  misfortune  to  dil'oblige  his 
fubjecls,  by  allowing  the  mountaineers  of  Cuco  to  buy 
ammunition  at  Algiers,  was  fent  in  irons  to  Conftan- j£aflan  fcn^ 
tinople,  while  the  aga  of  the  janizaries,  and  general in  irons  to 
of  the  landforc.es,  fupplied  his  place.  Haflan  eafilv (onftanti- 
found  means  to  clear  himfelf ;  but  a  new  bafliaw  was I10Ile* 
appointed,  called  Achmet ;  who  had  no  fooner  arrived 
than  he  fent  the  two  deputy  bashaws  to  Conftantinople, 
where  their  heads  were  ftruck  off. — Achmet  was  a  man 
of  fuch  inlatiable  avarice,  that,  upon  his  arrival  at  Al¬ 
giers,  all  ranks  of  people  came  in  flioals  to  make  him 
prefents ;  which  he  the  more  greedily  accepted,  as  he 
had  bought  his  dignity  with  the  money  he  had  amaffed 
while  head  gardener  to  the  fultan.  He  enjoyed  it, 
however,  only  four  months ;  and  after  his  death,  the 
ftate  was  governed  other  four  months  by  his  lieutenant: 
when  Haffan  was  a  third  time  fent  viceroy  to  Algiers,  Reiaftated. 
where  he  was  received  with  the  greateft  demonftrations 
of joy. 

1  he  firft  enterprife  in  which  Haffan  engaged,  was  Siege  of 
the  fiege  of  Marfalquiver,  fituatod  near  the  city  Oran,  Marfalqui- 
which  he  defigned  to  inveft  immediately  after.  The vcr' 
army  employed  in  tins  fiege  conliffed  of  26,000  foot 
and  10,000  horfe,  befides  which  he  had  a  fleet  confift- 
ing  of  32  galleys  and  galliots,  together  with  three 
French  veffels  laden  with  bilcuit,  oil,  and  other  provi- 
fions.  The  city  was  defended  by  Don  Martin  de  Cor¬ 
dova,  brother  of  the  count  de  Alcandcla,  who  had  been 
taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  where  that  nobleman  was 
killed,  hut  had  obtained  his  liberty  from  the  Algerines 
with  immenfe  furns,  and  now  made  a  moft  gallant  de¬ 
fence  againft  the  Turks.  The  city  was  attacked  with 
the  utmoft  fury  by  fea  and  land,  fo  that  feveral  breaches 
were  made  in  the  walls.  The  Turkifli  llandards  were 
feveral  times  planted  on  the  walls,  and  as  often  dif- 
lodged ;  hut  the  place  muft  have  in  the  end  fubmitted, 
had  not  Haffan  been  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  in  hafte, 
on  the  news  that  the  famed  Geiioelc  admiral  Doria  was 
approaching  with  confiderable  fuccours  from  Italy.  The 
fleet  accordingly  arrived  fooil  after  ;  but  miffing  the  Al¬ 
gerine  galleys,  bore  away  for  Pennon  de  Velez,  where 
they  were  lhamefully  repulfed  by  a  handful  of  Turks 
who  garrifoned  that  place  ;  which,  however,  was  taken 
the  following  year. 

In  1567,  Haflan  was  again  recalled  to  Conftanti-  ir^B  a* 
nople,  where  he  died  three  years  after.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Mahomet,  who  gained  the  love  of  the  Al¬ 
gerines  by  feveral  public-fpirited  actions.  He  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  janizaries  and  Levantine  Turks  together, 
and  by  that  means  put  an  end  to  their  diffenlions,  which 
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Alters.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Algerine  independency  on 
c-A— J  the  Porte.  He  likewife  added  fome  confiderable  forti¬ 
fications  to  the  city  and  caftle,  which  he  defigned  to 
John  Gaf-  render  impregnable.  But  while  he  was  thus  ftudying 
con  s  bold  the  inter  eft  of  Algiers,  one  John  Gaicon,  ahold  Spa- 
fircC  tlw  1°  niflt  adventurer,  formed  a  defign  of  furprifing  the  whole 
gerine  fleet,  piratic  navy  in  the  bay,  and  letting  them  on  lire  in  the 
night-time,  when  they  lay  defencelefs,  and  in  their 
fir  ft  fleep.  For.  this  he  had  not  only  the  per  million  ol 
King  Philip  II.  but  was  furnifiied  by  him  with  proper 
vefl’els,  mariners,  and  fireworks,  for  the  execution  of 
his  plot.  With  thefe  he  let  fail  for  Algiers  in  the  moil 
proper  feafon,  viz.  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
moil,  if  not  all  the  lliips  lay  at  anchor  there,  and  ea- 
lily  failed  near  enough  unfuipedied,  to  view  their  man¬ 
ner  of  riding,  in  order  to  catch  them  unawares,  at  a 
time  when  the  greater  part  of  their  crews  were  difperfed 
in  their  quarters.  He  came  accordingly,  unperceived 
by  any,  to  the  very  mole-gate,  and  diiperied  his  men 
with  their  fire-works }  but  to  their  great  iurprife,  they 
His  bravado  f°tnul  them  fo  ill  mixed,  that  they  could  not  with  all 
at  the  city  their  art  make  them  take  fire.  In  the  mean  time,  Gal- 
gate.  con  took  it  into  his  head,  by  way  of  bravado,  to  go  to 
the  mole-gate,  and  give  three  loud  knocks  at  it  with 
the  pommel  of  his  dagger,  and  to  leave  it  fixed  in  the 
gate  by  its  point,  that  the  Algerines  might  have  caule 
to  remember  him.  This  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  do 
without  meeting  with  any  difturbauce  or  oppohtion  : 
but  it  was  not  fo  with  his  men  •,  for  no  looner  did  they 
find  their  endeavours  unfuccefsful,  than  they  made  luch 
a  bnftle  as  quickly  alarmed  the  guard  polled  on  the  ad¬ 
jacent  baftion,  from  which  the  uproar  quickly  fpread 
itfelf  through  the  whole  garrifon.  Gafcon  now  finding 
himfelf  in  the  utmoft  danger,  tailed  away  with  all  pol¬ 
ls  taken  fihlehafte  :  but  he  was  purfued,  overtaken,  and  brought 
and  put  to  back  a  prifoner  to  Mahomet  :  who  no  looner  got  him 
death.  into  his  power,  than  he  immediately  cauled  a  gibbet 
of  confiderable  height  to  be  erected  on  the  Ipot  where 
Gafcon  had  landed,  ordering  him  to  be  boifted  up,  and 
hung  by  the  feet  to  a  hook,  that  he  might  die  in  ex- 
quifite  torture  ;  and  to  ihow  his  refentment  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  king  his  mallei',  he  ordered  his  comnul- 
fion  to  be  tied  to  his  toes.  He  had  not,  however,  hung 
long  in  this  ftate,  when  the  captain  who  took  him,  ac- 
•companied  by  a  number  of  other  coriairs,  interceded  lo 
ftrongly  in  his  behalf,  that  he  was  taken  down,  and 
put  under  the  care  of  fome  Chriftian  furgeons  •,  but  two 
days  after,  iome  Moors  reporting  that  it  was  the  com¬ 
mon  talk  and  belief  in  Spain,  that  the  Algerines  durft 
not  hurt  a  hair  of  Galcon’s  head,  &c.  the  unfortunate 
Spaniard  was  hoifted  up  by  a  pulley  to  the  top  of  the 
execution-wall,  and  let  down  again  upon  the  hook, 
which  in  his  fall  catched  him  by  the  belly,  and  gave 
him  luch  a  wound,  that  he  expired  without  a  groan. — 
Thus  ended  the  expedition  of  John  Gafcon,  which  has 
procured  him  a  place  among  the  Spanifh  martyrs  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Algerines  look  upon  his 
diiappointment  to  have  been  miraculous,  and  owing  to 
the  efficacious  protection  of  the  powerful  faint  Sic//  Ou- 
tededdci,  whofe  prayers  had  before  raifed  fuch  a  terrible 
ftorm  againll  the  Spanifh  fleet. 

•  Mahomet,  being  i’oon  after  recalled,  was  fucceeded 
by  the  famous  renegado  Ochali,  who  reduced  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis ;  which,  however,  remained  fub- 
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ject  to  the  viceroy  of  Algiers  only  till  the  year  1586,  Algiers, 
when  a  baffiaw  ol  1  unis  was  appointed  by  the  I  orte.  v 

The  kingdom  of  Algiers  continued  to  he  governed, 
till  the  beginning  ol  the  ieventeenth  century,  by  vice¬ 
roys  or  ha i haws  appointed  by  the  Porte  concerning 
whom  we  find  nothing  very  remarkable,  lurther  than 
that  their  avarice  and  tyranny  were  intolerable  both  to 
the  Algerines  and  the  'lurks  themfelves.  At  laft  the 
Turkilh  janizaries  and  militia  becoming  powerful 
enough  to  iuppreis  the  tyrannic  iway  of  theie  halhaws, 
and  the  people  being  almoft  exhaulled  by  the  heavy 
taxes  laid  upon  them,  the  former  refolved  to  depole 
thefe  petty  tyrants,  and  let  up  fome  officer  of  then- 
own  at  the  head  of  the  realm.  The  better  to  iucceed 
in  this  attempt,  the  militia  lent  a  deputation  of  lorne  of 
their  chief  members  to  the  Porte,  to  complain  ol  the 
avarice  and  oppreffion  of  theie  baffiaws,  who? dunk  both 
the  revenue  of  the  Hate,  and  the  money  remitted  to  it 
from  Conftantinople,  into  their  own  collers,  which 
lliould  have  been  employed  in  keeping  up  and  paying 
the  foldierv  by  which  means  they  were  in  continual 
danger  of  being  overpowered  by  the  Arabians  and 
Moors,  who,  if  ever  fo  little  affiiled  by  any  Chriftian 
power,  would  hardly  tail  ol  driving  all  the  lurks  out  oi 
the  kingdom.  They  reprefented  to  the  Grand  ^  izier 
how  much  more  honourable  as  well  as  eafier  and 
cheaper,  it  would  he  lor  the  Grand  Signior  to  permit 
them  to  choofe  their  own  dey,  or  governor,  Irom  among 
themfelves,  whofe  intereft  it  would  then  he  to  lee  that 
th.e  revenue  of  the  kingdom  was  rightly  applied  in 
keeping  up  its  forces  complete,  and  in  iupplying  all 
other  exigences  of  the  ftate,  without  any  further  charge 
or  trouble  to  the  Porte  than  that  of  allowing  them  its 
protection.  On  their  part,  they  engaged  always  to 
acknowledge  the  Grand  Signiors  as  their  iovereigns, 
and  to  pay  them  their  ufual  allegiance  and  tribute,  to 
refpecl  their  halhaws,  and  even  to  lodge  and  maintain 
them  and  their  retinue,  in  a  manner  iuitable  to  their 
dignity,  at  their  own  charge.  1  he  baffiaws,  however, 
were,  for  the  future,  to  he  excluded  from  allilling  at 
any  but  general  douwans,  unlels  invited  to  it  5  and 
from  having  the  liberty  ol'  voting  in  them,  unlels  when 
their  advice  was  alked,  or  the  intereft  oi  the  Porte  was 
likely  to  fuller  bv  their  lilence.  All  other  concerns, 
which  related  to  the  government  of  Algiers,  were  to  lie 
wholly  left  under  the  direction  ol  the  dey  and  his  dou- 
wan. 

Thofe  propofals  having  been  accepted  by  the  Porte,  Algerines 
the  deputies  returned  highly  fa ti shed ;  and  having  noti-  ^Afctheir 
fied  their  new  privileges,  the  great  douwan  immediate-  Qwu 
ly  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  dey  irom  among 
themfelves.  They  compiled  a  new  let  oi  laws,  and 
made  feveral  regulations  for  the  better  lupport  and 
maintenance  of  tins  new  form  of  government,  to  the 
obfervation  of  which  they  obliged  all  their  fubjects  to 
l’wear  j  and  the  militia,  navy,  commerce,  &c.  were  all 
fettled  pretty  nearly  on  the  footing  upon  which  they 
now  arc,  and  which  flia.ll  be  afterwards  dcicribed ; 
though  the  fubfequent  altercations  that  frequently  hap¬ 
pened  between  the  baffiaws  and  deys,  the  one  endea¬ 
vouring  to  recover  their  former  power,  and  the  other  to 
curtail  it,  caufed  fuch  frequent  complaints  and  dilcon- 
tents  at  the  Ottoman  court,  as  made  them  frequently 
repent  their  compliance. 
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T11  the  year  1601,  the  Spaniards,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Doria  the  Genoefe  admiral,  made  another  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Algiers,  in  which  they  were  more  lortu- 
liate  than  ufual,  their  fleet  being  only  driven  back  by 
contrary  winds,  fo  that  they  came  oft’  without  lot's. 
In  1609,  the  Moors  being  expelled  from  Spain,  flock¬ 
ed  in  great  numbers  to  Algiers  •,  and  as  many  of  them 
were  very  able  failors,  they  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
make  the  Algerine  fleet  lo  formidable  as  it  became  foon 
after  ;  though  it  is  probable  the  frequent  attempts  made 
on  their  city  would  all'o  induce  them  to  increale  their 
fleet.  In  1616,  their  fleet  confifted  of  40  lail  of  (hips 
between  200  and  400  tons,  their  admiral  500  tons.  It 
was  divided  into  two  Iquadrons,  one  of  18  fail,  before 
the  port  of  Malaga  ;  and  the  other  at  the  cape  of  San¬ 
ta  Maria,  between  Lilbon  and  Seville  ;  both  of  which 
attacked  all  Chriftian  fiiips,  both  Englilli  and  French, 
with  whom  they  pretended  to  be  in  friendfliip,  as  well 
as  Spaniards  and  Portuguele,  with  whom  they  were  at 
war. 

The  Algerines  were  now  become  very  formidable  to 
the  European  powers.  The  Spaniards,  who  were  moll 
in  danger,  and  leall  able  to  cope  with  them,  folicited 
the  affiftance  of  England,  the  pope,  and  other  ftates. 
The  French,  however,  were  the  firft  who  dared  to'fliow 
their  refentment  of  the  perfidious  behaviour  ot  thefe 
mifereants;  and  in  1617,  M.  Beaulieu  was  lent  againll 
them  with  a  fleet  of  50  men  of  war,  who  defeated  their 
fleet,  took  two  of  their  veflels,  while  their  admiral  funk 
his  own  fliip  and  crew,  rather  than  fall  into  his  ene¬ 
mies  hands. 

In  1620,  a  fquadron  of  Englilh  men  of  war  was 
fent  againll  Algiers,  under  the  condinft  ot  Sir  Robert 
Manfel  ;  but  of  this  expedition  we  have  no  other  ac¬ 
count  than  that  it  returned  without  doing  any  thing  ; 
and  the  Algerines,  becoming  more  and  more  iniolent, 
openly  defied  all  the  European  powers,  the  Dutch  only 
excepted",  to  whom,  in  1625,  they  fent  a  propofal  di¬ 
rected  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  that  in  cale  they  would 
fit  out  20  fail  of  fiiips  the  following  year,  upon  any  good 
l'crvice  againll  the  Spaniards,  they  would  join  them  with 
60  fail  of  their  own. 

The  next  year,  the  Coitlolies ,  or  Co/og/ies  (the  chil¬ 
dren  of  fuch  Turks  as  had  been  permitted  to  marry  at 
Algiers),  who  were  enrolled  in  the  militia,  having 
feized  on  the  citadel,  had  well  nigh  made  thcmfelves 
mailers  of  the  city  •,  hut  were  attacked  by  the  Turks 
and  renegadoes,  who  defeated  them  with  terrible  (laugh¬ 
ter.  Many  of  them  were  put  to  death  ;  and  their 
heads  thrown  in  heaps  upon  the  city  walls,  without 
the  eaflern  gate.  Part  of  the  citadel  was  blown  up  •, 
and  the  remaining  Coulolies  were  diffniifled  from  the 
militia,  to  which  they  were  not  again  admitted  till 
long  after. 

In  1623,  the  Algerines  and  other  flates  of  Barbary 
threw  oil  their  dependence  on  the  Porte  altogether,  and 
fet  up  for  thcmfelves.  M  hat  gave  occafion  to  this  was 
the  25  years  truce  which  Sultan  Amurath  IV.  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  make  with  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  being  overmatched  by  carrying  on  a  war  a- 
gainft  him  and  the  foplii  ofPerfiaat  the  fame  time.  As 
this  put  a  flop  to  the  piratical  trade  of  the  Algerines, 
they  proceeded  as  above  mentioned,  and  rcfolved,  that 
whoever  defired  to  he  at  peace  with  them,  mull,  di- 
ftimSlv  and  feparatelv,  apply  to  their  government. — 


No  fooner  was  this  refolution  taken,  than  the  Algerines  Algiers. 

began  to  make  prizes  of  feveral  merchant  fliips  belong- ' - V — 

ing  to  powers  at  peace  with  the  Porte.  Nay,  having 
feized  a  Dutch  Ihip  and  polacre  at  Scanderoon,  they 
ventured  on  iliore  ;  and  finding  the  town  abandoned 
by  the  Turkifh  aga  and  inhabitants,  they  plundered 
all  the  magazines  and  varehoufes,  and  let  them  on 
fire. — About  this  time  Louis  XIII.  undertook  to  build 
a  fort  on  their  coalls,  inftead  of  one  formerly  built  by 
the  Marfilians,  and  which  they  had  demolifhed.  This, 
after  fome  difficulty,  he  accompliffied  ;  and  it  was  call¬ 
ed  the  BuJIion  of  France  :  but  the  fituation  being  af¬ 
terwards  found  inconvenient,  the  French  purchafed 
the  port  of  La  Calle,  and  obtained  liberty  to  trade 
with  the  Arabians  and  Moors.  The  Ottoman  court, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  lo  much  embarrafl’ed  with  the 
Perlian  war,  that  there  was  no  leifure  to  check  the 
Algerine  piracies.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
vizier  and  other  courtiers  to  compound  matters  with 
the  Algerines,  and  to  get  a  (hare  of  their  prizes,  which 
were  very  confiderable.  However,  for  form’s  fake,  a 
J'evere  reprimand,  accompanied  with  threats,  was  fent 
them;  to  which  they  replied,  “  that  theie  depredations 
deferred  to  be  indulged  to  them,  feeing  they  were  the 
onlv  bulwark  againll  the  Chrillian  powers,  efpecially 
againft  the  Spaniards,  the  iworn  enemies  of  the  Modem 
name  ;  adding,  that  “  if  they  fliould  pay  a  pundilious 
regard  to  all  that  could  purchafe  peace,  or  liberty  to 
trade  with  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  would  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  fet  fire  to  all  their  flapping,  and  turn 
camel-drivers  for  a  livelihood.” 

In  the  year  1635,  four  younger  brothers  of  a  good  Deqicrate 
family  in  France  entered  into  an  undertaking  fo  def-  jljri(T  of  j.QUr 
perate,  that  perhaps  the  annals  of  knight-errantry  can  younger 
fcarcely  furnifli  its  equal. — This  was  no  lefs  than  to  re-  brothers, 
tort  the  piracies  of  the  Algerines  upon  tbemfelves;  and 
as  they  indiferiminately  took  the  fliips  of  all  nations, 
fo  were  thefe  heroes  indiferiminately  to  take  the  fliips 
belonging  to  Algiers  ;  and  this  with  a  lnia.ll  frigate  of 
ten  guns  ! — In  this  ridiculous  undertaking,  100  volun¬ 
teers  embarked  ;  a  Maltel'e  commillion  was  procured, 
together  with  an  able  mailer,  and  36  mariners. — They 
had  the  good  fortune,  on  their  firft  letting  out,  to  take 
a  fliip  laden  with  wine,  on  the  Spanifh  coaft  :  with 
which  they  were  fo  much  elated,  that  three  days  after 
they  madly  encountered  two  large  Algerine  coriairs,  one 
of  20  and  the  other  of  24  guns,  both  well  manned,  and 
commanded  by  able  officers.  Thefe  two  large  veflels 
having  got  the  fmall  frigate  between  them,  plied  her 
furioufly  with  great  (hot,  and  foon  took  oil  her  main- 
mail  :  notwithftanding  which,  the  French  made  fo  def- 
perate  a  relillance,  that  the  pirates  were  not  able  to  take 
them,  till  the  noife  of  their  fire  brought  up  five  more 
Algerines  ;  when  the  French  veflcl,  being  alnioll  torn 
to  pieces,  was  boarded  and  taken.  The  young  knight- 
errants  were  punilhcd  for  their  temerity  by  a  dreadful 
captivity,  from  which  they  redeemed  tbemfelves  in 
1642  at  the  price  of  6000  dollars. 

The  Algerines  profecuted  their  piracies  with  im-^Ercncb 
punity,  to  the  terror  and  difgrace  of  the  Europeans, 
till  the  year  1652;  when  a  French  fleet  being  acciden-  t|lc  Turkiib 
tally  driven  to  Algiers,  the  admiral  took  it  into  his  head  balhaw. 
to  demand  a  releafe  of  all  the  captives  of  his  nation, 
without  exception.  This  being  refilled,  the  French¬ 
man  without  ceremony  carried  oil  the  Turkilli  vicc- 
4  11  2  rov, 
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AMers.  roy,  and  his  cadi  or  judge,  who  had  juft  arrived  from 
o— — v  1  the  Porte,  Tvith  all  their  equipage  and  retinue.  The 

Algerines,  by  way  of  reprilal,  furprifed  the  Baftion  of 
France  already  mentioned,  and  carried  off  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  the  number  of  600,  with  all  their  effects  5 
which  fo  provoked  the  admiral,  that  he  lent  them  word 
that  he  would  pay  them  another  vifit  the  next  year  with 
his  whole  fleet. 

The  Alge-  The  Algerines,  undifmayed  by  the  threats  of  the 
a  fomdd  iT*  French  admiral,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  16  galleys  and  gal- 
ble  fleet.  Hots,  excellently  manned  and  equipped,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Admiral  Hali  Pinchinin. — The  chief  defign 
of  this  armament  was  againft  the  treaiure  ot  Loretto  5 
which,  however,  they  were  prevented  by  contrary  winds 
from  obtaining.  On  this  they  made  a  defcent  on 
Puglia  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  where  they  ravaged 
the  whole  territory  of  Necotra,  carrying  off  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  captives,  and  among  them  fome  nuns.  From 
thence  fleering  towards  Dalmatia,  they  fcoured  the 
Adriatic  •,  and  loading  themfelves  with  immenfe  plun¬ 
der,  left  thofe  coafts  in  the  utmofl  conflernation  and  re- 
fentment. 

which  is  At  laft  the  Venetians,  alarmed  at  fuch  terrible  de- 
ftro^ed  t)C"  Pret,aHon8,  equipped  a  fleet  of  28  fail,  under  the  com- 
the  Vene-  nland  of  Admiral  Capello,  with  exprefs  orders  to  burn, 
tians.  fink,  or  take,  all  the  Barbary  corfairs  he  met  with,  _ 
either  on  the  open  leas,  or  even  in  the  Grand  Signior’s 
harbours,  purfuant  to  a  late  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Porte.  On  the  other  hand,  the  captain  bafliaw,  who 
bad  been  fent  out  rvith  the  Turkifh  fleet  to  chafe  the 
Florentines  and  Maltefe  cruifers  out  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  underflanding  that  the  Algerine  fquadron  was  fo 
near,  fent  exprefs  orders  to  the  admiral  to  come  to  his 
afllftance.  Pinchinin  readily  agreed  5  but  having  firft 
refolved  on  a  defcent  upon  the  ifland  of  Lilia,  or  Lifi- 
na,  belonging  to  the  \  enetians,  he  was  overtaken  by 
Capello,  from  whom  he  retired  to  Yalona,  a  fea  port 
belonging  to  tlie  Grand  Sigr.ior,  whither  the  A  enetian 
admiral  purfued  him  ;  but  the  Turkifh  government  re- 
fuiing  to  eject  the  pirates  according  to  the  articles  of  the 
peace  between  the  Ottoman  court  and  Venice,  Capello 
was  obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  watching  them  for 
fome  time.  Pinchinin  was  loon  weary  of  reflraint,  and 
ventured  out  ;  when  an  engagement  immediately  en- 
fued,  in  which  the  Algerines  were  defeated,  and  five 
of  their  veflels  dil’abled,  with  the  lofs  of  1 300  men, 
Turks,  and  Chriftian  Haves  ;  belides  1600  galley  Haves 
who  regained  their  liberty.  Pinchinin,  after  this  de¬ 
feat,  returned  to  Valona,  where  he  was  again  watched 
by  Capello  $  but  the  latter  had  not  long  lain  at  his  old 
anchorage  before  he  received  a  letter  from  the  fenate, 
defiring  him  to  make  no  farther  attempt  on  the  pirates 
at  that  time,  for  fear  of  a  rupture  with  the  Porte.  This 
was  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Valona, 
defiring  him  to  take  care  left  he  incurred  the  fultan’s 
difpleafure  by  fuch  infults.  The  brave  Venetian  was 
forced  to  comply  5  but  refolving  to  take  fuch  a  leave 
nf  the  Algerines  as  he  thought  they  deferved,  obferved 
how  they  had  reared  their  tents,  and  drawn  their  booty 
and  equipage  along  the  fliore.  He  then  kept  firing 
among  their  tents,  while  fome  well  manned  galliots 
and  brigantines  were  ordered  among  their  fhipping, 
who  attacked  them  with  fuch  bravery,  that,  without 
any  great  lofs,  they  rowed  out  their  16  galleys,  with 
all  their  cannon,  ftores,  &c. — In  this  laft  engagement 


a  ball  from  one  of  the  Venetian  galleys  happening  to  Algiers. 

ftrike  a  Turkifh  mofque,  the  whole  action  was  confider-  11  ”  v - ' 

ed  as  an  inl’ult  upon  the  Grand  Signior.  To  conceal 
this,  Capello  was  ordered  to  fink  all  the  Algerine  fliips 
he  had  taken,  except  the  admiral  •,  which  was  to  be 
conducted  to  \  enice,  and  laid  up  as  a  trophy.  Capello 
came  off  with  a  fevere  reprimand  ;  but  the  Venetians 
were  obliged  to  buy,  with  500,000  ducats,  a  peace 
from  the  Porte.  The  Grand  Siguior  offered  to  repair 
the  lofs  of  the  Algerines  by  building  ten  galleys  for 
them,  upon  condition  that  they  Ihottld  continue  in  his 
fervice  till  the  end  of  the  enluing  lummer  ;  but  Pinchi¬ 
nin,  who  knewr  how  little  the  Algerines  ehole  to  lie 
under  obligations  to  him,  civilly  declined  the  offer. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  this  defeat  and  lofsAlgiers  in¬ 
filled  Algiers  with  the  utmofl  grief  and  confufion.  The  l'le  ^m°ft 
whole  city  was  on  the  point  of  a  general  infurre£lion.,at  t]l(2 
when  the  halliaw  and  douwan  iffued  a  proclamation,  ne»s. 
forbidding  not  only  complaints  and  outcries,  under  the 
fevereft  penalties  ;  but  all  perfons  whatever  to  take  their 
thumbs  from  within  their  girdles,  while  they  were  deli¬ 
berating  upon  this  important  point.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  applied  to  the  Porte  for  an  order  that  the  ene¬ 
tians  fettled  in  the  Levant  fhould  make  lip  their  lofs. 

But  with  this  the  Grand  Signior  refilled  to  comply, 
and  left  them  to  repair  their  Ioffes,  as  well  as  build  new 
flips  in  the  heft  manner  they  could.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  they  had  the  fatisfaftion  to  fee  one  of 
their  corfairs  land  with  a  freih  fupply  of  600  Haves, 
whom  lie  had  brought  from  the  coall  of  Iceland,  whi¬ 
ther  he  had  been  directed  by  a  milcreant  native  taken 
on  board  a  Danifli  fliip.  ' 

Our  pirates  did  not  long  continue  in  their  weak  and^u‘e^  rjevv. 
defencelefs  ftate  ;  being  able,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  1]eet_ 
to  appear  at  fea  with  a  fleet  of  65  fail.  The  admiral 
Pinchinin  equipped  four  galliots  at  his  own  expence  : 
with  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  chiayah,  or  fe- 
cretary  of  the  halliaw  of  Tripoli,  he  made  a  fecoml  ex- 
eurfion.  This  fmall  fquadron,  confifting  of  five  gal¬ 
leys  and  two  brigantines,  fell  in  with  an  Englifli  fliip 
of  40  guns  ;  which,  however,  Pinchinin’s  captains  re- 
fufed  to  engage  ;  but  being  afterwards  reproached  by 
him  for  their  cowardice,  they  fwore  to  attack  the  next 
Chriftian  fliip  which  came  in  their  way.  This  happen-  of’ 
ed  to  be  a  Dutcli  merchantman,  of  28  guns,  which  wasj^j^'t 
deeply  laden,  ana  unable  to  ufe  her  fails  by  reaion  ofccj  [,y  a 
a  calm.  Pinchinin  immediately  fummoned  her  to  fur-  Dutch  mer-. 
render  ;  but  receiving  an  ironical  anfvver,  drew  up  his  chantman. 
fquadron  in  form  of  a  half  moon,  that  they  might 
pour  all  their  Pilot  at  once  into  their  adverfary.  This, 
however,  the  Dutchman  avoided,  by  means  of  a  breeze 
of  wind  which  fortunately  fprung  up  and  enabled  him 
to  turn  his  fliip  j  upon  which  the  galleys  ran  foul  of 
each  other.  Upon  this,  Pinchinin  ran  his  own  galley 
along  fide  of  the  merchantman,  the  upper  deck  of 
which  70  Algerines  immediately  took  poffeflion  of, 
fome  of  them  cutting  the  rigging,  and  others  plying 
the  hatches  with  hand  grenadoes  :  but  the  Dutchmen 
having  fecured  themfelves  in  their  clofc  quarters,  be¬ 
gan  to  fire  at  the  Algerines  on  board,  from  two  pieces 
of  cannon  loaded  with  fmall  fliot  5  by  which  they  were 
all  loon  killed,  or  forced  to  fubmit.  Pinchinin,  in  the 
mean  time,  made  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  men,  as  well  as  to  furround  the  Dutchman 
with  his  other  galleys  5  but  that  fliip  lay  fo  deep  in  the. 
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water,  that  every  shot  did  terrible  execution  among  the 
pirates  ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  remove  farther 
off.  At  Inst  the  Dutch  captain,  having  ordered  his 
guns  to  be  loaded  with  cartouches,  gave  them  such  a 
parting  volley  as  killed  200  of  them,  and  sent  the  rest 
back  to  Algiers  in  a  most  dismal  plight. 

But  though  Pincbinin  thus  returned  in  disgrace,  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  quickly  came  back  with  vast  numbers 
of  slaves,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  rich  spoils  •,  inso¬ 
much  that  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch,  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  cringe  to  the  mighty  Algerines,  who  sometimes 
vouchsafed  to  he  at  peace  with  them,  but  swore  eternal 
war  against  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  Mahometan 
name.  At  last  Louis  XIV.  provoked  by  the  grievous 
outrages  committed  by  the  Algerines  on  the  coast  of 
Provence  and  Languedoc,  ordered,  in  1 6 8 1 ,  a  consi¬ 
derable  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  against  them,  under  the 
marquis  du  Quesne,  vice-admiral  of  France.  His  first 
expedition  was  against  a  number  of  Tripolitan  corsairs  ; 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  outrow  him,  and  shelter 
themselves  in  the  island  of  Scio  belonging  to  the  Turks. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  pursuing  them 
thither,  and  making  such  terrible  fire  upon  them  as 
quickly  destroyed  14  of  their  vessels,  besides  battering 
the  walls  of  the  castle. 

This  severity  seemed  only  to  be  designed  as  a  check 
to  the  piracies  of  the  Algerines  ;  but,  finding  they  still 
continued  their  outrages  on  the  French  coast,  he  sailed 
to  Algiers  in  August  1682,  cannonading  and  bombard¬ 
ing  it  so  furiously,  that  the  whole  town  was  in  flames 
in  a  very  little  time.  The.  great  mosque  was  battered 
down,  and  most  of  the  houses  laid  in  ruins,  insomuch 
that  the  inhabitants  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning 
the  place  ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  wind  turned  about, 
and  obliged  Du  Quesne  to  return  to  Toulon.  The  Alge¬ 
rines  immediately  made  reprisals,  by  sending  a  number 
of  galleys  and  galliots  to  the  coast  of  Provence,  where 
they  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages,  and  brought 
away  a  vast  number  of  captives  :  upon  which  a  new  ar¬ 
mament  was  ordered  to  be  got  ready  at  Toulon  and 
Marseilles  against  the  next  year  ;  and  the  Algerines, 
having  received  timely  notice,  put  themselves  into  as 
good  a  state  of  defence  as  the  time  would  allow. 

In  May  1683,  Du  Quesne  with  his  squadron  cast 
anchor  before  Algiers  ;  where,  being  joined  by  the 
Marquis  d’Affranville  at  the  bead  of  five  stout  vessels, 
it  was  resolved  to  bombard  the  town  next  day.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  100  bombs  were  thrown  into  it  the  first 
day,  which  did  terrible  execution  ;  while  the  besieged 
made  some  hundred  discharges  of  their  cannon  against 


them  without  doing  any  considerable  damage.  The 
following  nights  the  bombs  were  again  thrown  into  the 
city  in  such  numbers,  that  the  dey’s  palace  and  other 
great  edifices  were  almost  destroyed  ;  some  of  their 
batteries  were  dismounted,  and  several  vessels  sunk  in 
the  port.  The  dey  and  Turkish  bashaw,  as  well  as  the 
whole  soldiery,  alarmed  at  this  dreadful  liavock,  im¬ 
mediately  sued  for  peace.  As  a  preliminary,  the  im¬ 
mediate  surrender  was  insisted  on  of  all  Christian  Cap¬ 
tives  who  had  been  taken  fighting  under  the  French 
flag;  which  being  granted,  142  of  them  were  imme¬ 
diately  delivered  up,  with  a  promise  of  sending  him 
the  remainder  as  soon  as  they  could  be  got  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  Accordingly  Du  Quesne 


sent  his  commissary -genera!  and  one  of  his  engineers  Algiers, 
into  the  town  ;  but  with  express  orders  to  insist  upon  — — y— 
the  delivery  of  all  the  French  captives  without  excep¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  effects  they  had  taken  from 
the  French  :  and  that  Mezomorto  their  then  admiral, 
and  Hali  Rais  one  of  their  captains,  should  be  given  as 
hostages. 

This  last  demand  having  embarrassed  the  dey,  he  as¬ 
sembled  the  douwan,  and  acquainted  them  with  it  ; 
upon  which  Mezomorto  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and 
told  the  assembly  that  the  cowardice  of  those  who  sat 
at  the  helm  had  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Algiers  :  but 
that,  lor  his  part,  he  would  never  consent  to  deliver  up 
any  thing  that  had  been  taken  from  the  French.  He 
immediately  acquainted  the  soldiery  with  what  had 
passed  ;  which  so  exasperated  them,  that  they  murdered 
the  dey  that  very  night,  and  on  the  morrow  chose  Me¬ 
zomorto  in  his  place.  This  was  no  sooner  done,  than 
he  cancelled  all  the  articles  of  peace  which  had  been 
made,  and  hostilities  were  renewed  with  greater  fury 
than  ever. 

The  French  admiral  now  kept  pouring  in  such  vol-Set  on  lire, 
leys  ol  bombs,  that  in  less  than  three  days  the  greatest  an<3  almost 
part  of' the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes;  and  the  fire destroyed, 
burnt  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  sea  was  enlight¬ 
ened  with  it  for  more  than  two  leagues  round.  Mezo¬ 
morto,  unmoved  at  all  these  disasters,  and  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  the  slain,  whsse  blood  ran  in  rivulets  along  the 
street ;  or  rather,  growing  furious  and  desperate,  sought 
only  how  to  wreak  his  revenge  on  the  enemy  ;  and,  not 
content  with  causing  all  the  French  in  the  city  to  be 
cruelly  murdered,  ordered  their  consul  to  be  tied  hand 
and  foot,  and  fastened  alive  to  the  mouth  of  a  mortar, 
from  whence  he  was  shot  away  against  their  navy. — By 
this  piece  of  inhumanity  D11  Quesne  was  so  exaspera¬ 
ted,  that  he  did  not  leave  Algiers  till  he  had  utterly 
destroyed  all  their  fortifications,  shipping,  almost  all 
the  lower  part,  and  above  two-thirds  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  city,  by  which  means  it  became  little  else  than 
a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  haughty  Algerines  were  now  thoroughly  con- Aj„.erjnei 
vinced  that  they  were  not  invincible;  and  therefore  sueYor 
immediately  sent  an  embassy  into  France,  begging  in  peace, 
the  most  abject  terms  for  peace  ;  which  Louis  imme¬ 
diately  granted,  to  their  inexpressible  joy.  They  now 
began  to  pay  some  regard  to  other  nations,  and  to  be 
a  little  cautious  how  they  wantonly  incurred  their  dis¬ 
pleasure.  The  first  bombardment  by  the  French  had 
so  far  humbled  the  Algerines,  that  they  condescended 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  England  ;  which  was  renew¬ 
ed  upon  terms  very  advantageous  to  the  latter  in  1686. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  natural  per¬ 
fidy  of  the  Algerines  would  disappear  on  a  sudden  :  not¬ 
withstanding  this  treaty,  therefore,  thev  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  prizes  of  the  English  ships  when  they 
could  conveniently  come  at  them.  Upon  some  infringe- Seven  oi 
ment  of  this  kind,  Captain  Beach  drove  ashore  and  their  ships 
burnt  seven  of  their  frigates  in  1695  ;  which  produced  burnt  by 
a  renewal  of  the  treaty  five  years  after  ;  but  it  was  not^a,>ta*u 
till  the  taking  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  t hat  Bri-^*4’  ' 
tain  could  have  a  sufficient  check  upon  them  to  enforce 
the  observation  of  treaties  ;  and  tiiese  have  since  proved 
such  restraints  upon  Algiers,  that  they  still  continue  to 
pay  a  greater  deference  to  the  English  than  to  any  other 
European  power. 


The 
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The  seventeenth  century  furnishes  no  very  remark- 
^lsters  ,  able  events  with  regard  to  Algiers,  except  the  taking  of 
impulsion  the  famed  city  of  Oran  from  the  Spaniards  in  1708 
uft  lie  Turk-  (which  however  they  regained  in  1737),  and  the  ex- 
i>l*  bashaw.  pUlsion  0f  the  Turkish  bashaw,  and  uniting  bis  office  to 
that  of  dey  in  1710.  This  introduced  the  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  which  still  continues  in  Algiers,  but  which 
made  no  change  in  their  piratical  spirit. 

Britain  at  length  had  the  glory  of  putting  a  period 
to  an  outrage,  under  which  Europe  had  groaned  for 
several  centuries.  As  soon  as  the  termination  of  the 
continental  war  allowed  leisure  to  attend  to  this  object, 
a  squadron  was  sent  to  Algiers  under  Lord  Exmoutb, 
who  was  instructed  to  require,  that  all  the  European 
captives  in  the  Algerine  territory  should  be  delivered 
up,  on  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  ransom  ;  and  that 
this  nefarious  system  should  be  for  ever  relinquished. 
The  Algerines,  under  the  dread  inspired  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  British  fleet,  concluded  a  treaty  upon  these 
terms  ;  but  scarcely  was  Lord  Exmouth  departed, 
when  it  was  violated  in  the  most  shocking  manner,  by 
the  massacre  of  a  large  body  of  Neapolitan  fishermen 
at  Bona.  This  intelligence  reached  England  almost 
immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Exmouth,  who 
speedily  set  sail  with  an  augmented  force,  to  avenge 
this  atrocious  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  The 
dey,  sensible  that  force  only  could  now  avert  the 
threatened  punishment,  made  every  possible  prepara¬ 
tion  for  defence.  The  attack  by  the  fleet  was  one  of 
the  most  daring  to  he  found  in  our  naval  records.  On 
the  27th  August  1816,  the  ships  took  their  places  in 
front  of  a  most  formidable  range  of  double  batteries, 
within  a  very  short  distance.  The  resistance  was  ob¬ 
stinate,  but  unavailing.  The  batteries  were  destroyed, 
the  Algerine  fleet  in  the  harbour  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
the  dey  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  humiliating 
terms  imposed, — the  restoration  of  all  his  present  cap¬ 
tives  without  ransom,  with  the  repayment  of  ransoms 
formerly  received,  and  the  abolition  for  ever  of  Chris¬ 
tian  slavery.  This  great  achievement  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  without  the  loss  of  600  or  700  men  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  British  fleet.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  the  severe  lesson  taught  the  Algerines,  will  put 
an  end  to  their  depredations. 

The  dey  is  now  absolute  monarch  ;  and  pays  no 
.Revenues  otlier  revenue  to  the  Porte  than  that  of  a  certain  nnni- 
&-c.  cf  the  her  of  fine  boys  or  youths,  and  some  other  presents, 
dey.  which  are  sent  thither  yearly.  His  own  income  pro¬ 

bably  rises  and  falls  according  to  the  opportunities  lie 
has  of  fleecing  both  natives  and  foreigners ;  whence  it 
is  variously  computed  by  different  authors.  Dr  Shaw 
computes  the  taxes  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  bring  into 
the  treasury  no  more  than  300,000  dollars  ;  but  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  eighth  part  of  the  prizes,  the  effects  of 
those  persons  who  die  without  children,  joined  to  the 
yearly  contributions  raised  by  the  government,  presents 
from  foreigners,  fines  arid  oppressions,  may  bring  in 
about  as  much  more.  Both  the  dey  and  officers  under 
him  enrich  themselves  by  the  same  laudable  methods 
of  rapine  and  fraud  ;  which  it  is  ho  wonder  to  find  the 
common  people  practising  upon  one  another,  and  espe¬ 
cially  upon  strangers,  seeing  they  themselves  are  im¬ 
poverished  by  heavy  taxes  and  the  injustice  of  those 
who  are  in  authority. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  the  first  deys  were 


elected  by  the  militia,  who  were  then  called  the  douwan  Algiers, 
or  common  council.  This  elective  body  was  at  first -v— ' 
composed  of  800  militia  officers,  without  whose  con¬ 
sent  the  dev  could  do  nothing ;  and  upon  some  urgent 
occasions  all  the  officers  residing  in  Algiers,  amount¬ 
ing  to  above  1500,  were  summoned  to  assist.  But 
since  the  deys,  who  may  be  compared  to  the  Dutch 
stadtholders,  have  become  more  powerful,  the  dou¬ 
wan  is  principally  composed  of  30  chi  ah  bashaws  or 
colonels,  with  now  and  then  the  mufti  and  cadi  upon 
some  emergencies  •,  and,  on  the  election  of  a  dey,  the 
whole  soldiery  are  allowed  to  come  and  give  their  votes. 

In  this  country  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  justice  Punish- 
will  be  administered  with  any  degree  of  impartiality,  meats,  $tc. 
The  Mahometan  soldiery,  in  particular,  are  so  much 
favoured,  that  they  are  seldom  put  to  death  for  any 
crime  except  rebellion  :  in  which  case  they  are  either 
strangled  with  a  bow  string  or  hanged  to  an  iron  hook. 

In  lesser  offences,  they  are  fined,  or  their  pay  stopped; 
and  if  officers,  they  are  reduced  to  the  station  of  com¬ 
mon  soldiers,  from  whence  they  may  gradually  raise 
themselves  to  their  former  dignity.  Women  guilty  of 
adultery,  have  a  halter  tied  about  their  necks,  with  the 
other  end  fastened  to  a  pole,  by  which  they  are  held 
under  water  till  they  are  suffocated.  The  bastinado  is 
likewise  inflicted  for  small  offences  ;  and  is  given  either 
upon  the  belly,  hack,  or  soles  of  the  feet,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  cadi ;  who  also  appoints  the  num¬ 
ber  of  strokes.  These  sometimes  amount  to  200  or  300, 
according  to  the  indulgence  the  offender  can  obtain 
either  bv  bribery  or  friends  ;  and  hence  he  often  dies 
under  this  punishment  for  want  of  powerful  enough 
-advocates.  But  the  most  terrible  punishments  are  those 
inflicted  upon  the  Jews  or  Christians  who  speak  against 
Mahomet  or  his  religion  ;  in  which  case,  they  must  ei¬ 
ther  turn  Mahometans  or  be  impaled  alive.  If  they 
afterwards  apostatize,  they  are  burned  or  roasted  alive, 
or  else  thrown  down  from  the  top  of  the  city  walls  up¬ 
on  iron  hooks,  where  they  are  caught  by  different  parts 
of  their  body  according  as  they  happen  to  fall,  and 
sometimes  expire  in  the  greatest  torments  ;  though  by 
accident  they  may  be  put  out  of  pain  at  once,  as  we 
have  already  related  of  the  Spanish  adventurer  John 
Gascon. 

The  officer  next  in  power  to  the  dey  is  the  aga  ofAgaofthe 
the  janizaries,  who  is  one  of  the  eldest  officers  in  theJan'zari*i 
army,  and  holds  his  post  only  for  two  months.  He  is  arl[V>l*lel 
then  succeeded  by  the  chiali,  or  next  senior  officer. —  ficerSt 
During  the  two  months  in  which  the  aga  enjoys  his 
dignity,  the  keys  of  the  metropolis  are  in  his  hands; 
all  military  orders  are  issued  out  in  his  name  ;  and  the 
sentence  of  the  dey  upon  any  offending  soldier,  whether 
capital  or  not,  can  only  he  executed  in  the  conrt  of 
his  palace. — As  soon  as  he  has  gone  through  this  short 
office,  he  is  considered  as  maf&oul,  or  superannuated  ; 
receives  his  pay  regularly,  like  the  rest  of  the  militia, 
every  two  moons  ;  is  exempt  from  all  further  duties,  ex¬ 
cept  when  called  by  the  dey  to  assist  at  the  grand  coun¬ 
cil,  to  which  he  hath,  however,  a  right  to  come  at  all 
times,  hut  hath  no  longer  a  vote  in  it.  Next  to  the 
aga  in  dignity  is  the  secretary  of  state,  who  registers 
all  the  public  acts;  and  after  him  are  the  30  chiahs 
or  colonels,  who  sit  next  to  the  aga  in  the  douwan, 
and  in  the  same  gallery  with  him.  Out  of  this  class 
are  generally  chosen  those  who  go  ambassadors  to  fn- 
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Al'devs.  rcign  courts,  or  who  difperfe  the  (ley’s  orders  through  - 
■ — v  1  out  the  realm.  Next  to  them  are  800  bolluck  bafhaws 
or  eideft  captains,  who  are  promoted  to  that  of  chiah 
hafliaws  according  to  their  feniority.  The  oldack 
bafhaws  or  lieutenants  are  next  •,  who  amount  to  400, 
and  are  regularly  raifed  to  the  rank  of  captains  in  their 
turn,  and  to  other  employments  in  the  ftate,  according 
to  their  abilities.  Thefe,  by  way  of  diftindtion,  wear 
a  leather  llrap,  hanging  down  to  the  middle  of  their 
back.  One  rule  is  ftricfly  obfcrved  in  the  rotation  of 
thefe  troops  from  one  degree  to  a  higher,  viz.  the 
right  of  feniority ;  one  fingle  infringement  of  which 
would  caufe  an  infurreflion,  and  probably  cofl  the  dey 
his  life.  Other  military  officers  of  note  are  the  veke- 
lards  or  purveyors  of  the  army  j  the  beys,  who  are  the 
four  oldeft  foldiers,  and  confequently  the  nearell  to  pre¬ 
ferment  ;  the  foulacks,  who  are  the  next  in  feniority  to 
them,  and  are  part  of  the  (ley’s  body-guard,  always 
marching  before  him  when  he  takes  the  field,  and  di- 
ftinguiflicd  by  their  carabines  and  gilt  fcimitars,  with  a 
brafs  gun  on  their  caps  ;  the  kayts  or  Turkifli  iol- 
diers,  each  band  of  whom  has  the  government  of  one 
or  more  adowars  or  itinerant  villages,  and  collects  their 
taxes  for  the  dev  5  and  the  fagiards  or  Turkifli  lance- 
men,  100  of  whom  always  attend  the  army,  and  watch 
over  the  water  appointed  for  it.  To  thefe  we  may  add 
the  beys  or  governors  of  the  three  great  provinces  of 
the  realm.  All  the  above-mentioned  officers  ought  to 
■compote  the  great  douwan  or  council  above  mentioned ; 
but  only  the  30  chiah  bafhaws  have  a  right  to  fit  in 
the  gallery  next  after  the  dey  ;  the  reft  are  obliged  to 
ftand  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  or  council  chamber, 
with  their  arms  acrofs,  and  as  much  as  poffible  with¬ 
out  motion  ;  neither  are  they  permitted  to  enter  with 
their  fwords  on,  for  fear  of  a  tumult.  As  for  thofe 
who  have  any  matter  to  tranfadt  with  the  douwan, 
they  mull  ftand  without,  let  the  weather  be  ever  fo 
bad  ;  and  there  they  are  commonly  prefented  with  cof¬ 
fee  by  fome  of  the  inferior  officers,  till  they  are  dif- 

miffdd. 

Account  of  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Algerines  avail  them- 
the  corfairs,  felves  of  the  benefit  of  their  internal  refonrees  to 
commerce,  extcnt  they  might  do ;  for  their  genius  leads 
them  too  much  to  the  piratical  trade  to  mind  any  real 
advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  The  corfairs  or  pirates  form  each  a  Imall  re¬ 
public,  of  which  the  rais  or  captain  is  the  fupreme 
bafliaw  \  who,  with  the  officers  under  him,  form  a  kind 
of  douwan,  in  which  every  matter  relating  to  the  vel- 
fel  is  decided  iu  an  arbitrary  way.  Thefe  corfairs  are 
chiefly  inftrumental  in  importing  whatever  commodities 
are  brought  into  the  kingdom  either  by  way  of  mer- 
chandife  or  prizes.  Thefe  confift  chiefly  ol  gold  and 
filver  ftufFs,  damalks,  cloths,  Ipices,  tin,  iron,  plated 
brafs,  lead,  quicklilver,  cordage,  fail-cloth,  bullets, 
cochineal,  linen,  tartar,  alum,  rice,  fugar,  foap,  cot¬ 
ton  raw  and  fpun,  copperas,  aloes,  brazil  and  logwood, 
vermilion,  &c.  Very  few  commodities,  however,  are 
exported  from  this  part  of  the  world  :  the  oil,  wax, 
hides,  pulfe,  and  corn  produced,  being  but  barely  luffi- 
cient  to  fupply  the  country ;  though,  before;  the  lofs 
of  Oran,  the  merchants  have  been  known  to  (hip  oil 
from  one  or  other  of  the  ports  of  Barhary  leveral  tliou- 
land  tons  of  corn.  The  confumption  of  oil,  though 
here  in  gnat  abundance,  is  likewife  fo  conlidcrable  in 


this  kingdom,  that  it  is  i’eldom  permitted  to  he  fliipped  Algiers, 
off  for  Europe.  The  other  exports  conlift  chiefly  in  ■ 
oftriches  feathers,  copper,  rugs,  lilk  fafties,  embroider¬ 
ed  handkerchiefs,  dates,  and  Chriftian  Haves.  Some 
manufadfures  in  filk,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  & c.  are 
carried  on  in  this  country,  but  moftly  by  the  Spaniards 
fettled  here,  efpecially  about  the  metropolis.  Carpets 
are  alio  a  manufacture  of  the  country  ;  which,  though 
much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Turkey  both  in  beauty'  and 
finenefs,  are  preferred  by  the  people  to  lie  upon,  ou 
account  of  their  being  both  cheaper  and  lofter.  There 
are  alfo  at  Algiers  looms  for  velvets,  taffetas,  and  other 
wrought  filks  ;  and  a  coarfe  fort  of  linen  is  likewife 
made  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  country' 
furnifhes  no  materials  for  ftiip-building.  They  have 
neither  ropes,  tar,  fails,  anchors,  nor  even  iron.  When 
they  can  procure  enough  of  new  wood  to  form  the 
main  timbers  of  a  Ihip,  they  fupply  the  reft  from  the 
materials  of  prizes  which  they  have  made,  and  thus 
find  the  fecret  of  producing  new  and  fwift- failing  vef- 
fels  from  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Of  all  the  ftates  on  the 
coaft  of  Barbary,  the  Algerines  are  the  ftrongeft  at 
fea. 

The  religion  of  the  Algerines  is  chiefly  dill  ingui Hied  Religion, 
from  that  of  the  Turks  by  a  greater  variety  of  tuper- 
ftitious  rites.  The  Koran  is  their  acknowledged  rule 
of  faith  and  practice ;  but  they  are  not  very  icrupu- 
lous  in  the  obfervance  of  it.  The  mufti,  or  high- 
prieft  ;  the  cadi,  or  chief  judge  ;  and  the  grand  ma¬ 
rabout,  are  the  three  principal  officers  who  pretide  in 
matters  of  religion.  The  cadi  attends  in  the  court  of 
juftice  once  or  twice  every  day',  to  hear  and  determine 
caufes  ;  but  thofe  of  fuperior  importance  are  fubmitted 
to  the  dev  himfelf,  or,  in  his  abfence,  to  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  regency,  who  fits  in  the  gate  of 
the  palace  for  that  exprefs  purpofe.  Of  this  cuftom 
fome  traces  are  found  in  facred  hiftory,  Dcut.  xx.  II.. 

15.  xxv.  7.  . 

Algiers,  a  city',  the  capital  ot  the  above  king¬ 
dom,  is  probably  the  ancient  Icojium  :  by  the  Arabians 
called  Algexair,  or  rather  Al-Jezier,  or  Al-Jt%crah, 
i.  e.  the  ijland ,  becaufe  there  was  an  illand  before  the 
city,  to  which  it  has  fince  been  joined  by  a  mole.  It 
is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  by  the  fea-fide,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre  :  at  lea,  it  looks  like  the  top- 
fail  bf  a  fliip.  The  tops  of  the  houfesare  quite  flat  and 
white,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  bieachfield. 

One  houfe  rifes  above  another  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
they  do  not  hinder  each  other’s  prolpedl.  The  ftreets. 
are  fo  narrow,  that  they  will  hardly  admit  two  per¬ 
ilous  to  walk  abreaft,  and  the  middle  part  is  lower  than 
the  Tides.  "W  lien  any  loaded  beafts,  fuch  as  camels, 
horfes,  mules,  or  affes,  pafs  along,  you  are  lorced  to 
ftand  up  clofe  to  the  wall  to  let  them  pals  by.  There 
is  hut  one  broad  ftreet,  which  runs  through  the  city 
from  eall  to  weft,  in  which  are  the  iliops  ot  the  prin¬ 
cipal  merchants,  and  the  market  for  corn  and  other 
commodities.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city 
is  of  hewn  ftone,  and  the  upper  part  of  brick  ;  they 
are  30  feet  high  on  the  land  lide,  and  jo  towards  the 
fea  ;  the  foffes  or  ditches  are  20  feet  wide,  and  7  deep. 

There  is  no  fweet  water  in  the  city  ;  and  though 
there  is  a  tank  or  eiftern  in  every  houfr,  yet  they  often 
want  water,  becaufe  it  rains  but  ieldom  :  the  chief  fup- 
ply  is  from  a  lpring  on  a  bill,  the  water  ol  winch  is- 


Algiers, 

Algoa. 
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*  # 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  above  a  hundred  fountains,  at 

which  a  bowl  is  fattened  for  the  ufe  ot  paffengers.  'ihe 
'  common  refervoir  is  at  the  end  of  the  mole,  where  the 
flaps  take  in  their  water.  Every  one  takes  his  turn  at 
thefe  places,  except  the  Turks,  who  are  firft,  and  the 
Jews  laft.  There  are  live  gates,  which  are  open  from  fun- 
riling  till  lun-fetting  ;  and  feven  forts  or  cattles  with¬ 
out  the  walls,  the  greatett  of  which  is  on  the  mole  with¬ 
out  the  gate,  all  of  which  are  well  fupplicd  with  great 
guns.  There  are  10  large  mofques  and  50  fmall  ones  ; 
three  great  colleges  or  public  fchools,  and  a  great 


are 


number  of  petty  ones  for  children.  The  houfes 
fquare,  and  built  of  ttone  and  brick,  with  a  iquare 
court  in  the  middle,  and  galleries  all  around.  There 
are  laid  to  be  about  100,000  inhabitants  in  the  city, 
comprehending  5000  Jewilli  families,  befides  Chrittians. 
There  are  four  fundics  or  public  inns,  fuch  as  are  in 
Turkey;  and  lix  cazernes,  or  barracks,  for  the  unmar¬ 
ried  Turkiili  foldiers,  which  will  hold  600  each.  There 
are  no  inns  for  Chrittians  to  lodge  at  ;  but  only  a  few 
tippling  huts  kept  by  Haves,  for  the  accommodation  of 
Greeks  and  the  poorer  fort  of  travellers,  where  any 
thing  may  be  had  for  money.  Here  are  bagnios  or 
public  baths,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Turkey,  at  a 
very  moderate  rate.  The  women  have  baths  of  their 
own,  where  the  men  dare  not  come.  Without  the  city 
there  is  a  great  number  of  fepulchres,  as  alto  cells  or 
chapels,  dedicated  to  marabouts  or  reputed  faints, 
which  the  women  vifit  every  Friday.  The  Turkiili 
foldiers  are  great  tyrants  ;  for  they  not  only  turn  others 
out  of  the  way  in  the  ftreets,  hut  will  go  to  the  farm- 
houfes  in  the  country  for  20  days  together,  living  at 
free  quarters,  and  making  ufe  of  every  thing,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  women.  The  Algerines  eat,  as  in  Turkey, 
fitting  crofs-legged  round  a  table  about  four  inches  high, 
and  ufe  neither  knives  nor  forks.  Before  they  begin, 
every  one  fays  Be  if  me  Allah ,  “  In  the  name  of  God.” 
When  they  have  done,  a  Have  pours  water  on  all  their 
hands  as  they  fit,  and  then  they  walk  their  mouths. 
Their  drink  is  water,  fherbet,  and  coffee.  Wine  is  not 
allowed,  though  drank  immoderately  by  fome.  The  pro- 
ipect  of  the  country  and  lea  from  Algiers  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  it  being  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  ;  hut 
the  city,  though  for  feveral  ages  it  has  braved  fome  of 
the  greatett  powers  iu  Cbriftendom,  it  is  laid,  could 
make  hut  a  faint  defence  againll  a  regular  fiege  ;  and 
that  three  Englitti  fifty-gun  Https  might  hatter  it  about 
the  ears  of  its  inhabitants  from  the  harbour.  If  l’o, 
the  Spaniards  mutt  have  been  very  deficient  either  in 
courage  or  conduct.  They  attacked  it  in  the  year 
1775,  by  land  and  by  fca,  hut  were  repulfed  with  great 
lofs  ;  though  they  bad  near  20,000  foot  and  2000 
horfe,  and  47  king’s  Https  of  different  rates  and  346 
tranfports.  In  the  years  1783  and  1784,  they  alfo  re¬ 
newed  their  attacks  by  fea  to  deftroy  the  city  and  gal¬ 
leys  ;  but  after  fpending  a  quantity  of  ammunition, 
bombs,  &.c.  were  forced  to  retire  without  either  its 
capture  or  extinction.  The  mole  of  the  harbour  is 
500  paces  in  length,  extending  from  the  continent  to 
a  lmall  iiland  where  there  is  a  cattle  and  large  battery. 
E.  Long.  2.  I  2.  N.  Lat.  36.  49. 

ALGOA  Bay,  or  Z wart-hops,  in  fouthern  Africa, 
is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  33.  56.  E.  Long.  26.  53.  and 
500  miles  diftant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr 
Barrow,  who  vifited  this  place,  found,  in  an  adjoin- 
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ing  valley,  a  fpecies  of  antelope,  called  the  riet-bok,  or 
red-goat,  previoully  unknown  to  naturalifts.  He  alfo 
mentions  that  great  advantages  might  accrue  to  the  Algorithm. 
Eaft  India  Company  from  the  erection  of  an  eftablifli- 1 
ment  at  this  place,  for  the  purpole  of  preparing  falted 
beef  and  fifli,  in  confequence  of  the  fait-pans,  and  the 
abundance  of  large  bullocks,  in  the  vicinity  ;  together 
with  great  numbers  of  excellent  filli,  with  which  the 
coaft  abounds. 

ALGOL,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude,  call¬ 
ed  Medufa’a  Head ,  in  the  conttellation  Ferfcus.  Its 


longitude  is  21°  50'  42"  of  Taurus,  and  its  latitude 


23  23  47  north ;  according  to  rlamltead  s  cata¬ 

logue.  For  an  account  of  its  changes,  period,  and 
other  circumftances,  fee  Astronomy  Index . 

ALGONQUINS,  a  nation  in  North  America,  who 
formerly  poffeffed  great  tracts  of  land  along  the  north 
ihore  of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  For  a  long  time  they 
had  no  rivals  as  hunters  and  warriors,  and  were  long 
in  alliance  with  the  Iroquois  ;  whom  they  agreed  to 
protect  from  all  invaders,  and  to  let  them  have  a  ttiare 
of  their  venifon.  The  Iroquois,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  their  allies,  out  of  the  culture  of  the 
earth  ;  and  to  perform  for  them  all  the  menial  duties, 
fuch  as  flaying  the  game,  curing  the  fleili,  and  drefling 
the  fkins.  By  degrees,  however,  the  Iroquois  affociated 
in  the  hunting  matches  and  warlike  expeditions  of  the 
Algonquins  ;  fo  that  they  loon  began  to  fancy  them- 
Iclves  as  well  qualified,  cither  for  war  or  hunting,  as  their 
neighbours.  One  winter  a  large  detachment  of  both 
nations  having  gone  out  a  hunting,  and  fecured,  as  they 
thought,  a  vaft  quantity  of  game,  lix  young  Algon¬ 
quins  and  as  many  Iroquois  were  lent  out  to  begin 
the  flaughter.  The  Algonquins,  probably  become  a 
little  jealous  of  their  affociatcs,  upon  feeing  a  few  elks, 
defired  the  Iroquois  to  return,  on  pretence  that  they 
would  have  fufficient  employment  in  flaying  the  game 
they  fhould  kill ;  hut  after  three  days  hunting,  having 
killed  none,  the  Iroquois  exulted,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
privately  fet  out  to  hunt  for  themfelves.  The  Algon¬ 
quins  were  fo  exafperated  at  feeing  their  rivals  return 
laden  with  game,  that  they  murdered  all  the  hunters 
in  the  night  time.  The  Iroquois  diffembled  their  rc- 
fentment ;  hut  in  order  to  he  revenged,  applied  them- 
fclves  to  ttudy  the  art  of  war  as  p  raid  i  fed  among  thole 
lavage  nations.  Being  afraid  of  engaging  with  the 
Algonquins,  at  firft  they  tried  their  prowels  on  other 
inferior  nations,  and,  when  they  thought  themfelves 
lufficiently  expert,  attacked  the  Algonquins  with  fuch 
diabolical  fury,  as  fliowed  they  could  be  fatisfied  witli 
nothing  lels  than  the  extermination  of  the  whole  race  ; 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interpofition  of  the 
French,  they  would  have  accompliflied. — The  few  Al¬ 
gonquin  nations,  that  are  now  to  he  feen,  teem  entirely 
ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  fuhlitt  by  fifliing  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  They  allow  themfelves  a  plurality  of  wives;  not- 
withftanding  which,  they  daily  deereafe  in  populoufueis, 
few  or  none  of  their  nations  containing  above  6000  louls, 
and  many  of  them  not  2000.  Their  language  is  one  of 
the  three  radical  ones  in  North  America,  being  under- 
ftood  from  the  river  St  Lawrence  to  the  Miftiflippi. 

ALGOR,  with  pliyficians,  an  unufual  coldnefs  in  any 
part  of  the  body. 

ALGORITHM,  an  Arabic  word  expreffive  of  nu¬ 
merical  computation. 


ALGUAZIL, 


Alsnazil  ALGUAZIL, 
whole  bufinefs  it 
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in  the  SpamJIi  polity,  an  _ 

is  to  fee  the  decrees  of  a  judge  exe- 

Alhambra.  cuted. 

v  ALHAMA,  a  very  plealant  town  of  the  kingdom 

of  Granada,  in  Spain,  iituated  in  the  midll  of  i'ome 
craggy  mountains,  about  25  miles  S.  AY.  of  Granada, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Frio,  in  W.  Long.  3.  26. 
N.  Lat.  36.  59.  and  having  the  fined  warm  baths  in  all 
Spain.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1481.  The 
inhabitants,  though  furpriled,  and  the  town  without  a 
garrilon,  made  a  gallant  defence  :  but  being  at  length 
forced  to  lubmit,  tiie  place  was  abandoned  to  the  pil¬ 
lage  ot  the  Chriftian  loldiers,  who  not  latisfied  with  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  gold  and  jewels,  made  Haves  of 
upwards  of  3000  of  the  inhabitants. 

ALHAMBRA,  the  ancient  fortrefs  and  refidence 
of  the  Moonlit  monarchs  of  Granada.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  red  colour  of  the  materials  which  it  was 
originally  built  with,  Alhambra  lignifving  a  red  houl’e. 
It  appears  to  a  traveller  a  huge  heap  of  as  ugly  build¬ 
ings  as  can  well  be  feen,  all  huddled  together,  l’eeming- 
lv  without  the  lead  intention  of  farming  one  habitation 
out  ot  them.  The  walls  are  entirely  unornamented,  all 
gravel  and  pebbles,  daubed  over  with  plafter  by  a  very 
coarfe  hand  :  yet  this  is  the  palace  of  the  Moorilh  kings 
of  Granada,  inditputably  the  moll  curious  place  within 
that  ex  ills  in  Spam,  perhaps  in  the  world.  In  many 
countries  may  be  feen  excellent  modern  as  well  as  an¬ 
cient  architecture,  both  entire  and  in  ruins  ;  but  nothing 
to  be  met  with  anywhere  elle  can  convey  an  idea  of  this 
edifice,  except  the  decorations  of  an  opera,  or  the  tales 
of  the  genii. 

Palling  round  the  corner  of  the  emperor’s  palace, 
one  is  admitted  at  a  plain  unornamented  door  in  a  cor- 
Travels  in  ner*  On  my  firlt  vifit,  fays  Mr  Swinburne,  I  confel's 
Spain.  I  was  ftruck  with  amazement,  as  I  -dept  over  the 
threfhold,  to  find  myfelf  on  a  ludden  tranl'ported  into 
a  lpecics  of  lairy  land.  The  firll  place  vou  come  to 
is  the  court  called  the  communa  or  del  me /'near,  that  is, 
the  common  baths  ;  an  oblong  l'quare,  with  a  deep  ba- 
fon  of  clear  water  in  the  middle  ;  two  flights  of  marble 
Heps  leading  down  to  the  bottom  •,  on  each  fide  a  par¬ 
terre  ot  flow'ers,  and  a  row  of  orange  trees.  Round 
the  court  runs  a  peridvle  paved  with  marble ;  the 
aiches  bear  upon  very  flight  pillars,  in  proportions 
and  llvle  diflerent  from  all  the  regular  orders  of 
architecture.  The  ceilings  and  walls  are  incruftated 
with  fretwork  in  llucco,  fo  minute  and  intricate,  that 
the  moll  patient  draughtfman  would  find  it  difficult  to 
follow  it,  unlels  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  general 
plan.  This  would  facilitate  the  operation  exceedingly; 
tor  all  this  work  Is  frequently  and  regularly  repeated 
at  certain  diflances,  and  has  been  executed  by  means 
ot  fquare  moulds  applied  lucceffivelv,  and  the  parts 
joined  together  with  the  utraoll  nicety.  In  every  di- 
\ihon  are  Arabic  fentences  of  different  lengths,  moll 
of  them  expreffive  of  the  following  meanings  :  “  There 
is  no  conqueror  but  God  ;”  or,  “  Obedience  and  ho¬ 
nour  to  our  lord  Abouabdoulah.”  The  ceilings  are 
gilt  or  painted  ;  and  time  has  caufed  no  diminution  in 
the  frellinels  of  their  colours,  though  conflantlv  expof- 
«  d  to  the  air.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  molaic, 
difpoled  in  fantallic  knots  and  feftoons.  A  work  fo 
no' el,  fo  exquifitely  finilhed,  and  fo  different  from  all 
that  he  had  ever  feen,  muil  afford  a  llranger  the  moll 
Vol.  I.  Part  II. 
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officer  agreeable  fenfations  while  he  treads  this  magic  ground. 

I  lie  porches  at  the  ends  are  more  like  grotto-work  than 


any  thing  elfe  to  which  they  can  be  compared.  That 
on  the  right  hand  opens  into  an  octagon  vault,  under 
the  emperor’s  palace,  .and  forms  a  perfect  whifpering 
gallery,  meant  to  be  a  communication  between  the  of¬ 
fices  of  both  houfes. 

Oppofite  to  the  door  of  the  communa  through  which 
you  enter,  is  another  leading  into  the  quarto  de  los 
leones,  or  apartments  of  the  lions  ;  which  is  an  oblong 
court,  100  feet  in  length  and  53  in  breadth,  environ¬ 
ed  with  a  colonnade  feven  feet  broad  on  the  lides  and  10 
at  the  end.  Two  porticoes  or  cabinets  about  1 ;  feet 
fquare,  project  into  the  court  at  the  two  extremities. 
The  fquare  is  paved  with  coloured  tiles ;  the  colonnade 
vith  white  marble.  The  walls  are  covered  five  feet  up 
from  the  ground  with  blue  and  yellow  tiles,  dilpofed 
chequerwile.  Above  and  below  is  a  border  of  fniall 
elcutebeons,  enamelled  blue  and  gold,  with  an  Arabic 
motto,  on  ^  a  bend  ;  lignifving,  “  No  conqueror  but 
God.”  The  columns  that  lupport  the  roof  and  gal¬ 
lery  are  of  white  marble,  very  Uender,  and  fantadically 
adorned.  They  are  uine  feet  high,  including  bale  and  ca¬ 
pital,  and  eight  inchesanda  half  diameter.  They  areverv 
irregularly  placed;  fometimes  fingly,  at  others ’in  groups 
of  three,  but  more  frequently  two  together."  The 
width  of  the  horle-lhoe  arches  above  them  is  four  feet 
two  inches  lor  the  large  ones,  and  three  fvr  the  fmailer. 
The  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  finilhed  in  a  much  finer 
and  more  complicated  manner  than  that  of  the  com- 
nmna,  and  the  llucco  laid  on  the  walls  with  inimitable 
delicacy  ;  in  the  ceiling  it  is  fo  artfully  froded  and 
handled  as  to  exceed  belief.  The  capitals  are  of  va¬ 
rious  defigns,  though  each  defign  is  repeated  feveral 
times  in  the  circumference  of  the  court,  but  not  the 
lead  attention  lias  been  paid  to  placing  them  regularly 
or  oppofite  to  each  other.  Not  the  imallell  reprefen- 
tation  ot  animal  life  can  be  dilcovered  amidll  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  foliages,  grotefques,  and  llrange  ornaments. 

-I  bout  each  arch  is  a  large  lquare  of  arabefques,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  rim  of  characters,  that  are  generally 
quotations  from  the  Koran.  Over  the  pillars  is  ano¬ 
ther  fquare  of  delightful  filligree  work.  Higher  up 
is  a  wooden  rim,  or  kind  of  cornice,  as  much  enrich¬ 
ed  with  carving  as  the  llucco  that  covers  the  part  un¬ 
derneath.  Over  this  projects  a  roof  of  red  tiles,  the 
only  thing  that  disfigures  this  beautiful  fquare.  This 
ugly  covering  is  a  modern  addition  made  by  a  late 
prime  minider,  who  a  few  years  ago  gave  the  Al¬ 
hambra  a  thorough  repair.  In  Moorilli  times,  the 
budding  was  covered  with  large  painted  and  glazed 
tiles,  ol  which  lome  few  are  Hill  to  be  feen.  fn  the 
centre  of  the  court  arc  twelve  ill-made  lions  muzzled, 
their  lore  parts  lmooth,  their  hind  parts  rough,  which 
bear  upon  their  backs  an  enormous  baton,  out  of  which 
a  leffer  rifes.  While  the  pipes  were  kept  in  good  or¬ 
der,  a  great  volume  of  water  was  thrown  up,  that,  fall¬ 
ing  down  into  the  batons,  palled  through  the  bealls, 
and  iflued  out  of  their  mouths  into  a  large  refervoir, 
where  it  communicated  by  channels  with  the  jets  d’eau 
111  the  apartments.  This  fountain  is  of  white  marble, 
embelliflicd  with  many  fedoons  and  Arabic  dillichs' 
thus  tranflated  : 

“  Seed  thou  not  how  the  water  flows  copioully  like 
the  Nile  ?” 
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“  This  refemhles  a  fea  walhing  over  its  Ihores  threat- 
-1  ening  lhipwreck  to  the  mariner.” 

“  'This  water  runs  abundantly,  to  give  drink  to  the 
lions.” 

“  Terrible  as  the  lion  is  our  king  in  the  day  of 
battle.” 

“  The  Nile  gives  glory  to  the  king,  and  the  lofty 
mountains  proclaim  it.” 

“  This  garden  is  fertile  in  delights  :  God  takes  care 
that  no  noxious  animal  (hall  approach  it.” 

“  The  fair  princefs  that  walks  in  this  garden,  cover¬ 
ed  with  pearls,  augments  its  beauty  fo  much,  that  thou 
may’ll  doubt  whether  it  be  a  fountain  that  flows,  or  the 
tears  of  her  admirers.” 

Palling  along  the  colonnade,  and  keeping  on  the 
fouth  fide,  you  come  to  a  circular  room  occupied  by  the 
men  as  a  place  for  drinking  coflee,  &c.  A  fountain  in 
the  middle  refreihed  the  apartment  in  lumnier.  The 
form  of  this  hall,  the  elegance  of  its  cupola,  the  cheer¬ 
ful  diftribution  of  light  from  above,  and  tbe  exquifite 
manner  in  which  the  llucco  is  defigned,  painted,  and 
finilhed,  exceed  all  power  of  defcription.  Every  thing 
in  it  inlpires  the  moll  pleafing  voluptuous  ideas  :  yet  in 
this  fweet  retreat  they  pretend  that  Abouabdoulah  af- 
fembled  the  Abencerrages,  and  caufed  their  heads  to 
be  llruck  off  into  the  fountain.  Continuing  your  walk 
round,  you  are  next  brought  to  a  couple  of  rooms  at  the 
head  of  the  court,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  tri¬ 
bunals  or  audience  chambers. 

Oppofite  to  the  Sal  a  de  los  Abencerrages  is  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Torre  de  las  dos  hermanas ,  or  the  tower 
of  the  two  fillers  ;  fo  named  from  two  very  beautiful 
pieces  of  marble  laid  as  flags  in  the  pavement.  This 
gate  exceeds  all  the  reft  in  profufion  of  ornaments,  and 
in  beauty  of  pro! peel  which  it  affords  through  a  range 
ef  apartments,  where  a  multitude  of  arches  terminate  in 
a  large  window  open  to  the  country.  In  a  gleam  of 
ftinlhine,  the  variety  of  tints  and  lights  thrown  upon  this 
enfilade  are  uncommonly  rich.  The  firft  hall  is  the 
concert-room,  where  the  women  fat ;  the  muficians  play¬ 
ed  above  in  four  balconies.  In  the  middle  is  a  jet  d’eau. 
The  marble  pavement  is  equal  to  the  fineft  exiftiug, 
or  the  fize  of  the  flags  and  evennefs  of  the  colour. 
The  two  fillers  which  give  name  to  the  room,  are 
llabs  that  meafure  15  feet  by  feven  and  a  half,  with¬ 
out  flaw  or  ftain.  The  walls,  up  to  a  certain  height, 
are  moiaic,  and  above  are  divided  into  very  neat  com¬ 
partments  of  llucco,  all  of  one  defign,  which  is  alio 
followed  in  many  of  the  adjacent  halls  and  galleries. 
The  ceiling  is  a  fretted  cove.  To  preferve  this  Vault¬ 
ed  roof,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  other  principal  cupolas, 
the  outward  walls  of  the  towers  are  raifed  10  feet  a- 
hove  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  fupport  another  roof 
over  all,  by  which  means  no  danger  can  ever  be  cauf- 
ed  by  wet  weather  or  exceflive  heat  and  cold.  From 
this  hall  you  pals  round  the  little  mvrtle  garden  of 
Lindaraxa,  into  an  additional  building  made  to  the 
call  end  by  Charles  V.  The  rooms  are  fmall  and  low. 
His  dear  motto,  Plus  outre,  appears  on  every  beam. 
This  leads  to  a  little  tower,  projecting  from  the  line  of 
the  north  wall,  called  el  tocador ,  or  the  drefiing-room 
of  the  fultana.  It  is  a  fmall  fquare  cabinet,  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  gallery,  from  which  it  receives  light 
by  a  door  and  three  windows.  The  look-out  is  charm- 
mg.  In  one  corner  i?  a  large  marble  flag,  drilled  full 
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of  holes,  through  which  the  fmoke  of  perfumes  afeend- 
ed  from  furnaces  below  •,  and  here,  it  is  prefumed,  the 
Moorifli  queen  was  wont  to  fit  to  fumigate  and  fweeten 
her  perfon.  The  emperor  caufed  this  pretty  room  to 
be  painted  with  reprefentations  of  his  wars,  and  a  great 
variety  of  grotelques,  which  appear  to  be  copies,  or  at 
leaft  imitations,  of  thofe  in  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican. 
From  hence  you  go  through  a  long  paffage  to  the 
hall  of  ambaffadors,  which  is  magnificently  decorated 
with  innumerable  varieties  of  mofaics,  and  the  mottos 
of  all  the  kings  of  Granada.  This  long  narrow  anti¬ 
chamber  opens  into  the  communa  on  the  left  hand,  and 
on  the  right  into  the  great  audience  hall  in  the -tower 
of  Comares ;  a  noble  apartment,  36  feet  fquare,  36 
high  up  to  the  cornice,  and  1 8  from  thence  to  the  centi-e 
of  the  cupola.  The  walls  on  three  fides  are  15  feet 
thick,  on  the  other  nine  ;  the  lower  range  of  windows 
13  feet  high.  The  whole  wall  is*  inlaid  with  mofaic  of 
many  colours,  difpofed  in  intricate  knots,  liars,  and  other 
figures.  In  every  part  various  Arabic  fentences  are  re¬ 
peated. 

Having  thus  completed  the  tour  of  the  upper  apart¬ 
ments,  which  are  upon  a  level  with  the  offices  of  the 
new  palace,  you  defcend  to  the  lower  floor,  which 
conGlled  of  bedchambers  and  fummer-rooms  j  the  back 
Hairs  and  paffages,  that  facilitated  the  intercourl’e  be¬ 
tween  them,  are  without  number.  The  moll  remark¬ 
able  room  below  is  the  king’s  bedchamber,  which 
communicated  by  means  of  a  gallery  with  the  upper 
ftory.  The  beds  were  placed  in  two  alcoves,  upon  a 
raifed  pavement  of  blue  and  white  tiles  j  but  as  it  was 
repaired  by  Philip  V.  who  paffed  fome  time  here,  it 
cannot  be  faid  how  it’  may  have  been  in  former  times. 
A  fountain  played  in  the  middle,  to  refrelh  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  hot  weather.  Behind  the  alcoves  are  lmall 
doors,  that  condudl  you  to  the  royal  baths.  Thefe 
confift  of  one  fmall  clofet  with  marble  cifterns  for  walh- 
ing  children,  two  rooms  for  grown-up  perfons,  and 
vaults  for  boilers  and  furnaces  that  fupplied  the  baths 
with  water  and  the  ftoves  with  vapours.  The  troughs 
are  formed  of  large  flabs  of  white  marble  ;  the  walls  are 
beautiful  with  party-coloured  earthen  ware  •,  light  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  holes  in  the  coved  ceiling. 

Hard  by  is  a  whifpering  gallery,  and  a  kind  of  laby¬ 
rinth,  faid  to  have  been  made  for  the  diverfion  of  the 
women  and  children.  One  of  the  paffages  of  commu¬ 
nication  is  fenced  oft’  with  a  ftrong  iron  grate,  ar.d  call¬ 
ed  the  prifon  of  the  Sultana  ;  but  it  feems  more  probable 
that  it  was  put  up  to  prevent  any  body  from  climbing 
up  into  the  women’s  quarter. 

Under  tbe  council-room  is  a  long  flip,  callqd  the 
king's  Jludy  :  and  adjoining  to  it  are  feveral  vaults  faid 
to  be  the  place  of  burial  of  the  royal  family.  In  the 
year  1574,  four  fepulchres  were  opened-,  hut  as  they 
contained  nothing  but  bones  and  allies,  were  immedi¬ 
ately  clofed  again. 

This  defcription  of  the  Alhambra  may  be  finilhed 
by.obferving  how  admirably  every  thing  was  planned 
and  calculated  for  rendering  this  palace  the  moll  vo¬ 
luptuous  of  all  retirements  •,  what  plentiful  fupplies  of 
water  were  brought  to  refrelh  it  in  the  hot  months  of 
fummer  ;  what  a  free  circulation  of  air  was  contrived,, 
by  the  judicious  difpofition  of  doors  and  windows 
what  lhady  gardens  of  aromatic  trees  ;  what  noble 
views  over  the  beautiful  hills  and  fertile  plains  !  No. 

wonder 
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Wonder  the  Moors  regretted  Granada  !  no  wonder  that 
J  they  ftill  offer  up  prayers  to  God  every  Friday  for  the 
recovery  of  this  city,  which  they  regard  as  a  terreilrial 
paradife ! 

ALI,  the  fon  of  Abu  Taleb,  is  one  of  the  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  characters  in  Mahometan  hillory.  He  was 
coufin  to  Mahomet ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  enga¬ 
ged  with  youthful  ardour  in  his  caufc.  When  Maho¬ 
met  firll  revealed  his  prophetic  character  to  his  friends, 
and  inquired  who  among  them  would  undertake  to 
be  his  companion,  Ali  exclaimed,  “  O  Prophet,  I 
will  be  thy  attendant ;  the  man  who  dares  to  rife 
againft  thee  I  will  break  his  legs,  pluck  out  his  eyes, 
dafh  out  his  teeth,  and  even  rip  up  his  belly.”  Ma¬ 
homet  accepted  his  fer\ices,  and  honoured  him  with 
the  titles  of  brother,  vicegerent,  and  Aaron  to  a  new 
Moles.  He  was  remarkable  both  for  eloquence  and 
valour ;  and  the  latter  obtained  him  the  lurname  of 
“  the  Lion  of  God ,  always  viSlorious .”  He  fucceedcd 
to  the  chief  dignity  of  the  renowned  lioufe  of  Hafliem, 
and  was  alfo  hereditary  guardian  of  the  temple  and 
city  of  Mecca.  Mahomet  gave  him  his  daughter  Fa- 
timah  in  marriage,  and  the  grandfather  lived  to  em¬ 
brace  the  children  of  his  daughter.  Thefe  advantages 
induced  Ali  to  call  a  willful  eve  towards  the  regal 
fucceffion  ;  however,  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman, 
reigned  before  him.  But  after  the  death  of  the  latter 
he  was  faluted  caliph  by  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  and 
companions  of  the  Prophet,  when  he  was  repairing  to 
the  mofque  of  Medina  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  A.  D.  655. 
Hegir.  35- 

Ayefiia,  the  widow  of  the  Prophet,  llrenuoully  op- 
pofed  his  fucceffion  ;  aud  under  her  influence  two  power¬ 
ful  chiefs  foon  railed  the  llandard  of  rebellion.  Ali 
greatly  increafed  his  difficulties  by  the  imprudent  re¬ 
moval  of  all  the  governors  of  provinces  from  their  lta- 
tions.  Telha  and  Zobeir,  two  chiefs  of  great  influence, 
collected  a  numerous  army,  and  induced  Aveflia  to  at¬ 
tend  them  to  the  field  of  battle  j  but  Ali  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory,  and  took  Ayefha  prifoner.  Telha  fell  in 
the  field,  and  Zobeir  was  aflaffinated  after  furrendering 
upon  promile  ol  quarter.  This  dallardlv  aCtion  was  fe- 
verely  reprehended  by  Ali.  He  likewile  kindly  treat¬ 
ed  the  captive  widow,  and  fent  her  back  to  the  tomb 
of  the  Prophet. 

Ali  next  attacked  Moawiyah,  who  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed  caliph,  and  ftrongly  lupported  by  a  powerful 
and  numerous  party.  YY  hen  the  two  armies  approach¬ 
ed  each  other,  Ali  propofed  to  decide  the  matter  by 
Angle  combat,  but  to  this  his  opponent  would  not  agree. 
Several  Ikirmifhes  were  fought  with  confiderable  lofs 
on  both  fides ;  but  at  length  a  pious  fraud  produced  a 
divifion  of  fentiment  in  the  army  of  Ali.  They  fixed 
to  the  points  ot  lances  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  carried  them  before  the  troops,  and  exclaimed, 
laying,  “  I  his  is  the  book  which  forbids  MufTulmans 
to  filed  each  others  blood,  and  ought  therefore  to  de¬ 
cide  our  dilputes.”  AIL  was  conllrained  to  yield, 
and  umpires  were  mutually  chol’cn  ;  on  the  fide  of 
Ali,  Abu  Mouflfa ;  Amru,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt  on 
the  paTt  ol  Moawiyah.  The  day  of  final  dccifion  ar¬ 
rived.  Abu  Moull’a  afeended  the  pulpit,  and  cried, 
w  As  T  draw  this  ring  from  my  finger,  fo  I  depofe 
both  Ali  and  Moawiyah  from  the  caliphate.”  YY  lien 
Amru  afeended,  he  cried,  “  As  I  put  on  this  ring,  fo 


I  inveft  Moawiyah  with  the  caliphate,  and  alfo  depofe 
Ali.”  He  all's  added,  that  Othman  the  former  caliph  ^ 
had  declared  Moawiyah  both  his  fuccelfor  and  avenger. 
Thus  began  that  memorable  conteft  among  the  Maho¬ 
metans  which  was  long  agitated  with  confiderable  vio¬ 
lence  by  both  parties. 

Ali  wras  highly  enraged  at  this  injuftice  ;  but  con- 
ftrained  for  the  prefent  to  yield,  he  retired  to  Kufa.  A 
feCt  of  entbufialls  called  the  Kharejites  revolted  againB 
Ali  ;  but  he  quickly  reduced  them  to  1'ubjeCtion,  and 
again  obtained  pofl’effion  of  Arabia.  But  Syria,  Perfia, 
and  Egypt  fell  to  the  lhare  of  his  rival. 

An  unexpected  event  terminated  the  exifting  difputes. 
Three  Kharejites  one  day  converfing  together  concern¬ 
ing  the  blood  which  had  been  filed,  and  the  impending 
calamities,  refolved  to  afl’affinate  Ali,  Moawiyah,  and 
Amru,  the  three  authors  of  the  prefent  difallers.  They 
provided  themfelves  with  poifoned  fwords,  and  haltened 
to  accomplifii  their  purpofe.  Moawiyah  was  wounded, 
but  the  wound  did  not  prove  fatal.  A  friend  of  Amru 
fell  in  his  Head.  Ali  was  fatally  wounded  at  the  door 
of  the  molque  5  and  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  his  age,  he 
expired  on  the  fifth  day  after  his  wound,  A.  D.  660. 

A.  Hegir.  40. 

Ali  had  eight  wives  befides  Fatimah,  and  left  a  nu¬ 
merous  family,  who  were  very  remarkable  for  their  va¬ 
lour.  He  alio  role  to  high  eminence  for  learning  and 
wildom  ;  and  of  his  works  there  are  Hill  extant  a  hun¬ 
dred  maxims,  a  collection  of  verfes,  and  a  prophecy  of 
all  the  great  events  which  are  to  happen  at  the  end  of 
time.  One  of  his  fayings  may  be  quoted  as  an  example. 

“  He  who  would  be  rich  without  wealth,  powerful 
without  iubjeCts,  and  a  fubjeCt  without  a  mailer,  has 
only  to  forfake  fin,  and  ferve  God.” 

The  Muffulmans  term  Ali  the  heir  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  accepted  of  God,  and  his  particular  followers  have 
polleHed  various  Hates  in  Africa  and  Afia,  and  the  Per- 
lian  part  of  the  Ufbec  Tartars  ;  and  fome  fovereigns  of 
India  are  at  prefent  of  the  feCt  of  Ali.  A  monument 
is  railed  upon  his  tomb  near  Kufa,  which  the  kings  of 
Perfia  have  fucceffively  decorated  and  religioufly  rever¬ 
ed.  Near  the  ruins  of  Kufa,  a  city  named  Mcjhcd  Ali 
has  been  built  to  his  memory.  Some  of  his  deluded 
followers  imagine  that  he  is  Hill  alive,  and  that  he  will 
revifit  the  earth  and  fill  the  fame  with  juftice.  A  green 
turban  ftill  continues  to  diftinguilh  the  defeendants  of 
Ali.  (  Gen  Biog. ) . 

Ali  Bey,  an  eaftem  adventurer,  is  faid  to  have  beeu 
a  native  of  Mount  Caucafus,  and  about  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  he  was  fold  for  a  (lave  in  Cairo. 
I'he  two  Jews  who  became  his  mailers  prefented  him 
to  Ibrahim,  then  one  of  the  moft  refpeCtable  men  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  family  of  this  powerful  man  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  literature,  and  was  alfo  in- 
ItruCled  in  the  military  art.  Both  in  letters  and  mili¬ 
tary  (kill  he  made  a  rapid  improvement.  He  gradually 
gained  the  affeCtion  pf  his  patron  to  fucli  a  degree,  that 
he  gave  him  his  freedom,  permitted  him  to  marry,  pro¬ 
moted  him  to  the  rank  of  governor  of  a  dillriCl,  and 
afterwards  by  election  he  was  railed  to  the  elevated 
llation  of  one  of  the  governors  of  provinces.  Deprived 
ol  his  proteCtor  by  death,  and  engaging  in  the  danger¬ 
ous  intrigues  that  pave  the  way  to  power  in  that  un- 
ftablc  government,  lie  procured  his  own  banifhmcnt  to 
Upper  Egypt.  Here  he  fpent  two  years  in  maturing 
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his  Rhemes  for  future  greatnefs,  and  in  1766,  returning 
*  to  Cairo,  he  either  flew  or  expelled  the  beys,  and  1'eized 
the  reins  of  government. 

Emboldened  by  fuccefs,  he  refcued  himfelf  from  the 
power  of  the  Porte,  coined  money  in  his  own  name, 
and  boldly  affumed  the  rank  of  i'ultan  of  Egypt.  Oc¬ 
cupied  in  more  important  concerns,  the  Porte  made  no 
vigorous  oppolition  to  his  meafures,  and  Ali  Bey  feized 
this  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  a  part  of  the 
Said  or  Upper  Egypt,  which  had  been  taken  by  an 
Arab  fliaik.  Next  he  lent  out  a  fleet  from  Suez, 
which  feized  upon  Djedda,  entered  the  port  of  Mecca  ; 
while  a  body  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  Mohammed 
Bey  his  favourite,  took  and  plundered  Mecca  itfelf.  A 
young  Venetian  merchant  laid  before  him  a  plan  of 
reviving  the  ancient  trade  to  the  Eail  Indies  through 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  leas.  Having  formed  an 
alliance  in  1770,  with  one  Shaik  Daher,  a  rebel  a- 
gainffi  the  Porte  in  Syria,  he  aimed  at  the  conquelt  of 
all  Syria  and  Paleftine.  He  full  endeavoured  to  ffi- 
Cure  Gaza  •,  then  his  array  forming  a  junction  with  that 
of  Daher  at  a  place  called  Acre,  advanced  to  Damaf- 
cus.  On  the  6th  of  June  1771,  a  battle  was  fought  at 
this  place  with  the  Turkiih  pachas,  and  Mohammed  and 
Daher  the  commanders  ol  Ali  Bey  routed  them  with 
great  daughter.  They  inllantly  took  poffeffion  of  Da- 
mafeus,  and  the  callle  itfell  had  alfo  capitulated,  when 
all  on  a  fudden  Mohammed  hallened  back  to  Egypt 
with  all  his  Mamelukes.  Some  aferibe  this  ftrange  con¬ 
duct  to  an  impreffion  made  upon  Mohammed  by  the 
Turkiih  agents,  and  others  to  a  report  of  the  death  of 
Ali  Bey. 

Although  unfuccefsful,  Ali  Bey  never  loll  fight  of 
his  favourite  objedt,  and  Mohammed  lofing  his  confi¬ 
dence  was  forced  to  fave  his  life  by  exile.  Mohammed, 
however,  quickly  returned  with  an  army,  and  drove  Ali 
Bey  from  Cairo.  In  this  unfortunate  llate  of  affairs 
Ali  Bey  fled  to  Daher,  and,  combining  their  forces, 
they  attacked  the  Turkiih  commander  at  Sidon,  and 
came  off  vi&orious,  although  the  Turkiih  army  was 
three  times  their  number.  After  a  liege  of  eight  months 
they  next  took  the  town  of  Jaffa.  Deceived"  by  letters 
from  Cairo  which  were  only  intended  to  eninare  him, 
and  llimulated  with  recent  victories,  he  returned  to 
Cairo.  Entering  the  deferts  which  divide  Gaza  from 
Egypt,  he  was  furioufly  attacked  by  a  thoufand  chofen 
Mamelukes  led  on  by  Murad  Bey,  who  was  enamoured 
with  the  beauty  ol  Ali  Bey’s  wife,  and  had  obtained 
the  promife  of  her,  provided  that  he  could  take  Ali 
Bey  captive.  Murad  wounded  and  made  Ali  Bey  pri- 
1  oner,  and  carried  him  up  to  Mohammed,  who  received 
him  with  affedted  rel’pedt :  but  in  three  days,  either  in 
confequence  of  poifon  or  the  effects  of  his  wounds,  Ali 
breathed  his  lall. 

Ali  Bey  was  certainly  a  lingular  produftion  in  the 
school  of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  and  difplayed  a  very 
great  degree  of  original  vigour  of  character  and  aftive 
penetiation  ol  mind.  He  is  blamed  lor  engaging  in 
enterprifies  beyond  his  power  to  aceompliffi  ;  but  he  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  very  favourable  to  the 
flanks,  and  to  have  governed  Egypt  with  no  lm  all 
degree,  of  Ready  moderation.  He  is  alio  charged  with 
devolving  too  much  upon  his  lieutenants,  and  not  be¬ 
ing  lumciently  attentive  to  the  exadtions  made  by  his 
officers.  Among  his  failings  may  alfo  be  ranked  that 


of  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  favourite.  Gencrofity 
and  a  fenl’e  of  juflice  were  not  wanting  in  his  character,  '  || 

although  his  morals,  under  the  fan&ion  of  his  clafs  and  Alien, 
country,  were  ffrongly  tainted  with  perfidy  and  murder* 
in  the  purfuit  of  his  ambitious  plans.  (  Gen.  Bios;.) 

ALJAMEIA,  is  a  name  which  the  Morifcoes  in 
Spain  give  to  the  language  of  the  Spaniards.  Among 
other  articles  agreed  on  by  the  junta,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1526,  in  favour 
of  the  Morifcoes,  this  was  one,  That  the  Morifcoes 
fliould  no  longer  lpeak  Algavareia,  i.  e.  Moorilh,  or 
Arabic  5  but  lhould  all  lpeak  Aljameia ,  i.  e.  Spaniflr, 
as  it  was  called  by  the  Moors,  and  all  their  writings  and 
contracts  lhould  be  in  that  language. 

ALIAS,  in  Law ,  a  fecond  or  farther  writ  iffued  from 
the  courts  of  TV  eRminller,  after  a  capias,  &c.  lued  out 
without  effedt. 

ALIBI,  in  Lain,  denotes  the  abfence  of  the  accufed 
from  the  place  where  he  is  charged  with  having  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime  5  or  his  being  ejjewherc ,  as  the  word 
imports,  at  the  time  fpeeified. 

AL1CAN I ,  a  large  fea-port  town  in  the  province 
of  \  alencia,  and  territory  of  Segura.  It  is  leated  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  lea,  and  has  a  callle 
deemed  impregnable.  The  port  is  defended  by  three 
bullions  furnilhed  with  artillery.  To  prevent  the  vifits 
of  the  Algerine  pirates,  watch-towers  were  built  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy’s  lliip.  It 
was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1 264.  The  caRle  was 
taken  by  the  Englilh  in  1706,  and  held  out  a  fiege  of 
two  years  before  it  was  retaken  by  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  at  laR  furrendered  upon  honourable  terms, 
after  part  ol  the  rock  was  blown  up  on  which  the  callle 
Rood,  and  the  governor  killed.  The  houfes  are  high, 
and  well  built 5  and  a  very  great  trade  is  carried  on 
here,  particularly  in  wine  and  fruit.  Jt  is  Rated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  37  miles 
north-call  of  Murcia,  and  65  foulh  of  Valencia.  TV. 

Long.  o.  36.  N.  Lat.  38.  24. 

ALICATA,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  near  the  valleys 
Mazara  and  Noto,  upon  which  was  lituated  (as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  thought)  the  lamous  Daedalion,  where  the  ty¬ 
rant  Phalaris  kept  his  brazen  bull. 

Alicata,  a  town  ol  Sicily,  remarkable  for  corn  and 
good  wine.  It  was  plundered  by  the  Turks  in  15435 
and  is  Rated  on  a  fort  of  peninfula  near  the  fea,  22 
miles  fouth-eall  of  Girgenti.  E.  Long.  15.  20.  N. 

Lat.  37.  11. 

'  Alicata  Chlamys,  was  a  fort  of  veR  with  lleeves 
worn  by  the  Roman  boys  till  the  age  of  thirteen,  at 
which  time  they  put  on  the  pretexta. 

ALIEN,  in  Law,  implies  a  perfon  born  in  a  Rrange 
country,  not  within  the  king’s  allegiance  5  in  contra- 
diftindlion  to  a  denizen  or  natural  lubjedt.  The  word 
is  formed  from  the  Latin  alias,  “  another  5”  q.  d.  one 
born  in  another  country.  An  alien  is  incapable  of  in¬ 
heriting  lands  in  Britain  till  naturalized  by  an  adl  of 
parliament.  No  alien  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  members  of  parliament :  nor  can  he  enjoy  any 
office,  or  be  returned  on  any  jury,  unlefs  where  an 
alien  is  party  in  a  cauffi,  when  the  inqueffi  is  compofed 
of  an  equal  number  of  denizens  and  aliens.  The  rca- 
fons  for  effiablilhing  thole  laws  were,  that  every  man 
is  prefumed  to  bear  faith  and  love  to  that  prince  and 
country  where  he  received  protection  during  his  infan¬ 
cy  ; 
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Alien,  cy  ?  and  that  one  prince  might  not  fettle  fpies  in  ano- 
Alienation.  ther’s  country  ;  but  chiefly  that  the  rents  and  revenues 
' '  *  of  the  country  might  not  be  drawn  to  the  fubjedls  of 

another.  Some  have  thought  that  the  laws  againft 
aliens  were  introduced  in  the  time  of  Henrv  II.  when 
a  law  was  made  at  the  parliament  of  Wallingford,  for 
the  expulfion  of  llrangers,  in  order  to  drive  away  the 
Flemings  and  Picards  introduced  into  the  kingdom  by 
the  wars  of  King  Stephen.  Others  have  thought  that 
the  origin  of  this  law  was  more  ancient  ;  and  that  it 
is  an  original  branch  of  the  feudal  law:  for  by  that  law 
no  man  can  purchafe  any  lands  but  he  muft  be  obliged 
to  do  fealty  to  the  lords  of  whom  the  lands  are  holden  ; 
fo  that  an  alien  who  owed  a  previous  faith  to  another 
prince,  could  not  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  in  another 
fovereign’s  dominions.  Among  the  Romans  only  the 
Cives  Romani  were  efteemed  freemen  ;  but  when  their 
territories  increafed,  all  the  Italians  were  made  free 
under  the  name  of  Latins ,  though  they  had  not  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  wearing  gold  rings  till  the  time  of  Juftinian. 
Afterwards  all  born  within  the  pale  of  the  empire  were 
confidered  as  citizens. 

ALIEN-Duty,  an  impoft  laid  on  all  goods  imported  by 
aliens,  over  and  above  the  cuftoms  paid  for  fuch  goods 
imported  bv  Britifli  fubjefts,  and  on  Britifh  bottoms. 

ALiENS-Duty  is  otherwife  called  petty  cvjloms ,  and 
navigation  duty. — Fifh  dried  or  falted,  and  cod-fifli  or 
herring  not  caught  in  Britiih  veffels  and  cured  by  Bri¬ 
tifli  fubjefts,  pay  a  double  aliens-duty. — On  what  foot¬ 
ing  aliens  are  permitted  to  import  foreign  commodities 
into  Great  Britain,  fee  Duty. 

A  lies'  Priories,  a  kind  of  inferior  monafteries,  for¬ 
merly  very  numerous  in  England,  and  fo  called  from 
their  belonging  to  foreign  abbevs. 

ALIENATION,  in  Law,  denotes  the  a£t  of  mak¬ 
ing  over  a  man’s  property  in  lands,  tenements,  &c.  to 
another  perfon. 

Alienation  in  mortmain,  is  the  making  over  lands, 
tenements,  &c.  to  a  body  politic,  or  to  a  religious  houfe, 
for  which  the  king’s  licenfe  muft  firft  be  obtained,  other- 
wife  the  lands,  See.  alienated  will  be  forfeited. 

Alienation  in  fee,  is  the  felling  the  fee-fimple  of 
any  land  or  other  incorporeal  right.  All  perfons  who 
have  a  right  to  lands  may  generally  alien  them  to  others: 
but  fome  alienations  are  prohibited  ;  fuch  as  alienations 
by  tenants  for  life,  &c.  whereby  they  incur  a  forfeiture 
of  their  eftate.  By  the  ftatute  of  Edward  I.  a  bar  was 
put  to  alienations  by  what  we  call  entails ,  which  is  an 
expedient  for  procuring  perpetuities  in  families  ;  but 
counter-expedients  were  devifed  to  defeat  this  intent, 
and  a  practice  was  introduced  of  cutting  oil’  entails  by 
fines,  and  of  barring  remainders  and  reverfions  by  re¬ 
coveries.  The  ftatute  for  alienation  in  Henry  V  II. ’s 
time  bad  a  great  effetft  on  the  eonftitution  of  this  king¬ 
dom  j  as,  among  other  regulations  of  that  reign,  it 
tended  to  throw  the  balance  of  power  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  By  the  ftat.  12  Car.  IT.  cap.  24. 
tines  for  alienations  arc  taken  away.  Crown  lands  are 
only  alienable  under  a  faculty  of  perpetual  redemp¬ 
tion.  The  council  of  Lateran,  held  in  1124,  forbids 
any  clerk  to  alienate  his  benefice,  prebend,  or  the 
iike.  By  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Jews,  lands  could 
only  be  alienated  for  the  fpace  of  years.  At  each 
return  ot  the  jubilee  all  returned  again  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  owners,  or  their  defeendants,  to  whom  the  lands 


were  originally  allotted  at  the  firft  diftribution  of  Ca-  Alienation, 
naan.  Aliment 

Alienation- Office,  is  an  office  to  which  all  writs  of  v  "  ■' 
covenants^ and  entry,  upon  which  fines  are  levied,  and 
recoveries  fullered,  are  carried,  to  have  fines  for  aliena¬ 
tion  fet  and  paid  thereon. 

ALIMENT  (from  ah,  to  nourifh),  implies  food 
both  folid  and  liquid  :  from  which,  by  the  procefs  of 
digeftion,  is  prepared  a  very  mild,  fweet,  and  whitilh 
liquor,  refembling  milk,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  chyle ;  which  being  abforbed  by  the  lacteal  veins, 
by  them  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  and  there  affi- 
milated  into  the  nature  of  blood,  affords  that  fupply 
of  nutrition  which  the  continual  walle  of  the  body  is 
found  to  require. — Next  to  air,  food  is  the  moll  necef- 
fary  thing  for  the  prefervation  of  our  bodies  :  and  as 
on  the  choice  thereof  our  health  greatly  depends,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  underftand,  in  general,  what 
is  the  propereft  for  our  nourifhment;  and,  in  particular 
deviations  from  health,  what  is  the  beft  adapted  to  re- 
ftore  us.  The  blood  and  fluids  naturally  incline  to 
W'afte  and  diminifh  :  frefti  chyle,  duly  received,  pre¬ 
vents  this  wafte  and  diminution,  and  preferves  in  them 
that  mild  ftate  which  alone  conlills  with  health.  An 
animal  diet  affords  the  moll  of  this  bland  nutritious 
mucilage  ;  watery  fluids  dilute  the  too  grofs  parts,  and. 
carry  off  wbat  is  become  unfit  for  ufe.  It  is  only  the 
fmall  portion  of  jelly  which  is  feparated  from  the  fa¬ 
rinaceous  parts  of  vegetables,  that,  after  being  much 
elaborated,  is  converted  into  the  animal  nature ;  yet 
the  ufe  of  vegetables  prevents  both  repletion  and  a 
too  great  tendency  to  a  putrefeent  acrimony  of  the 
blood.  In  hot  climates,  as  well  as  againft  the  confti- 
tutional  heat  of  particular  perfons,  vegetables  are  de¬ 
manded  in  the  large!!  proportion.  Animal  fubftances 
afford  the  higbeft  relilli  while  our  appetite  continues  j 
but  will  fate  the  appetite  before  the  ftomach  is  duly  fil¬ 
led.  Vegetables  may  be  eaten  after  either  flefli  or  lift: 
feiv  herbs  or  fruits  fatiate  fo  much  as  that  the  ftomach 
may  not  be  filled  with  them,  when  it  is  already  fatisfied 
with  flefli  or  filli ;  whence  it  may  be  obferved,  that  no 
diet  which  is  very  nourifhing  can  be  eaten  to  fulnefs, 
becaule  its  nutritious  parts  are  oily  and  fatiating. 

Health  depends  almoft  wholly  on  a  proper  crafis  of  the 
blood  ;  and  to  preferve  this,  a  mixture  of  vegetables  in 
lome  degree  is  always  required,  for  a  loathing  is  foon 
the  conlequence  of  animal  food  alone:  hot  acrid  habits, 
too,  receive  from  milk  and  vegetables  the  needful  for 
correcting  their  exceffes ;  but  in  cold,  pituitous,  and 
nervous  habits,  who  want  molt  nourifhment  from  leaft 
digeftion,  and  from  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  food,  ani¬ 
mal  diet  is  to  lie  ufed  more  freely. 

Thus  much  being  offered  as  general  principles  with 
refpedt  to  the  matter  and  quality  of  our  aliment,  the 
valetudinarian  may  eafily  regulate  his  diet  with  fome 
advantage  to  himfelf  by  an  attention  to  the  few  enfu- 
ing  particulars.  In  winter,  eat  freely,  but  drink  fpa- 
ringlv:  roaft  meat  is  to  be  preferred,  and  what  is  drank 
fhould  be  ftronger  than  at  other  feafons.  In  fummer, 
let  third  determine  the  quantity  to  be  drunk  5  cold  fto- 
machs  never  require  much  :  boiled  meats  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  if  not  otherwife  contraindicated,  mav  now  be  more 
freely  ufed.  Lax  habits  require  the  winter’s  diet  to 
be  continued  all  the  year,  and  rigid  ones  fhould  be 
confined  to  that  of  fummer.  Fat  people  ftiould  fall 
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Aliment  "f-t  times,  tut  tlie  lean  fhould  never  do  To.  Fhofe  who 
||  are  troubled  with  eruCtations  occafioned  by  their  food 
Aliquant,  fhould  drink  but  little,  and  ufe  fome  unaccuftomed  ex- 
v  ercife.  The  tliirily  fhould  drink  freely,  but  eat  fpa- 
ringly.  In  general,  let  moderation  be  obferved  ;  and 
though  no  dinner  hath  been  bad,  a  light  {upper  is  at 
all  times  to  be  preferred.  After  very'  high  feal’oned 
meats,  a  glafs  of  water  acidulated  with  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol,  or  in  very, weak  ftomachs  the  fweet  elixir  of 
vitriol,  is  far  more  affiftant  to  the  work  of  digeftion 
than  the  common  method  of  takiug  brandy.  See  fur¬ 
ther  Food  and  Drink. 

Obligation  of  Aliment ,  in  Scots  Law ,  the  natural 
obligation  on  parents  to  provide  their  children  with  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  &c.  See  Law  Index. 

Aliment arii  Pueri,  &c.  ^fere  certain  children  main¬ 
tained  and  educated  by  the  munificence  of  the  empe¬ 
rors,  in  a  fort  of  public  places,  not  unlike  our  hoipi- 
tals. — Trajan  was  the  firft  who  brought  up  any  of  thele 
alimentary  boys.  He  was  imitated  by  Adrian.  An¬ 
toninus  Pius  did  the  fame  for  a  number  of  maids,  at 
the  folicitation  of  Fauftina  j  and  hence,  in  fome  medals 
of  that  emprefs,  we  read  pvellae  favstixianae. — 
Alexander  Severus  did  the  like  at  the  requeft  of  Mam- 
and  the  maids  thus  educated  were  called  Mam - 


msea ; 
mceance. 

Alimentary  Duel  or  Canal ,  is  a  name  given  by  Dr 
Tyfon  and  fome  others  to  that  part  of  the  body  through 
which  the  food  paffes  from  its  reception  into  the  mouth 
to  its  exit  at  the  anus;  including  the  gu/a,  ftomach, 
and  intellines.  See  Anatomy. 

This  du£t  has  been  faid  to  be  the  true  charaCteriftic 
of  an  animal,  or  (in  the  jargon  of  the  fchools)  in  pro- 
priurn  quarto  modo ;  no  animal  being  without  it. 
Plants  receive  their  nourifhment  by  the  numerous  fi¬ 
bres  of  their  roots  :  but  have  no  common  receptacle 
for  digefting  the  food  received,  or  for  carrying  olf  the 
recrements.  But  in  all,  even  the  loweft  degree  of 
animal  life,  we  may  obferve  a  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
even  where  we  cannot  perceive  the  leaft  formation  of 
any  organ  of  the  fenfes,  unlefs  that  common  one  of 
feeling,  as  in  oyfters.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  269,  p.  77 6, 
ct  feq. 

Dr  Wallis  brings  an  argument  from  the  ftruCture  of 
the  alimentary  tube  in  man,  to  prove  that  he  is  not 
naturally  carnivorous  •,  to  which  Dr  Tyfon  makes  fome 
objections.  Vid.  Phil.  TranJ'.  N°  260.  p.  777. 

Alimentary  Law ,  lex  a/imentaria,  was  an  old  law 
among  the  Romans,  whereby  children  were  obliged  to 
find  fuftenance  for  their  parents. 

ALIMONY,  in  Law,  implies  that  allowance 
which  a  married  woman  lues  for,  and  is  entitled  to, 
upon  any  occafional  feparation  from  her  hufband.  See 
Law  Index. 

ALIPILARIUS,  or  Alipilus,  in  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ty,  a  fervant  belonging  to  the  baths,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  was,  by  means  of  waxen  plafters,  and  an  inllrument 
called  volfella,  to  take  oft  the  hair  from  the  arm-pits, 
and  even  arms,  legs,  &c.  this  being  deemed  a  point  of 
cleanlinefs. 

ALIPTERIUM,  as/serljigioF,  in  antiquity,  a  place 
in  the  ancient  palejlrce,  where  the  athletce  were  anointed 
before  their  exercifes. 

ALIQUANT  part,  in  Arithmetic ,  is  that  number 
which  cannot  meafure  any  other  exactly  without  fome 
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remainder.  Thus  7  is  an  aliquant  part  of  16  •,  for 
twice  7  wants  two  of  16,  and  three  times  7  exceeds  16 

by  5.  t. 

ALIQUOT  part,  is  that  part  of  a  number  or  quan¬ 
tity  which  will  exactly  meafure  it  without  any  remain¬ 
der.  Thus  2  is  an  aliquot  part  of  4,  3  of  9,  4  of  16, 
&c. 

ALISANDERS,  or  Alexanders,  in  Botany.  See 
Smyrnium,  Botany  Index. 

ALISONTIA,or  Alisuntia,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  now  Alfit%  ;  which,  rifingon  the 
borders  of  Lorrain,  and  running  through  that  duchy, 
w'aters  the  city  of  Luxemburgh,  and,  lwelled  by  other 
rivulets,  falls  into  the  Sur. 

ALITES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  defignation  given 
to  inch  birds  as  afford  matter  of  auguries  by  their 
flight. 

ALKADARII,  a  feet  among  the  Mahometans  who 
deny  any  eternal,  fixed,  divine  decrees,  and  are  after- 
tors  of  free-will.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  alkadar,  which  fignifies  “  decree.”  The  Alkadarii 
are  a  branch  of  Motazalites,  and  ftand  oppofed  to  the 
Algiabarii.  See  Algiabarii. 

ALKAHEST,  or  Alcahest,  among  alchemifts, 
derived  from  a  word  which  fignifies  fpirit  of  fait ,  or 
all  fpirit,  was  fuppofed  to  be  an  univerfal  menftruum, 
capable  of  refolving  all  bodies  into  their  principles. 
Van  Ilelmont  pretended  he  was  pofleffed  of  iuch  a  men¬ 
ftruum. — It  is  likewile  ufed  by  fome  authors  for  all  fix¬ 
ed  falts  volatilized. 


Aliquot 

II 

Alkermes. 


ALKALI,  in  Chcmijlry,  denotes  a  particular  clafs 
of  falts.  The  word  alkali'  is  of  Arabian  origin,  and 
was  introduced  into  chemiftry  after  it  had  been  applied 
to  a  plant  which  ftill  retains  the  name  of  kali.  W  lien 
this  plant  is  burnt,  the  allies  waflied  in  Water,  and  the 
water  evaporated  to  drynefs,  a  white  iubftance  remains, 
which  was  called  alkali.  According  to  Albertus  Mag¬ 
nus,  who  ufes  the  word,  it  fignifies  /ir.r  amantudmis , 
“  the  dregs  of  bitternefs.”  Alkali  may  be  obtained 
from  other  fubftances  befides  kali.  Chemifts  gradually 
difeovered  that  bodies,  differing  from  one  another  in 
feveral  of  their  properties,  had  been  confounded  to¬ 
gether  under  the  fame  name.  The  word,  in  confe- 
quence,  became  general,  and  is  now  applied  to  all  bo¬ 
dies  which  poffefs  the  following  properties:  1.  Incom- 
buftible.  2.  A  hot  cauftic  tafte.  3.  Volatilized  by 
heat.  4.  Soluble  in  water  even  when  combined  with 
carbonic  acid.  5.  Capable  of  converting  vegetable 
blues  to  green. 

The  alkalies  at  prefent  known  are  three  in  number : 
I.  Potals  •,  2.  Soda-,  3.  Ammonia.  The  two  firft  are 
called  fixed  alkalies,  becaufe  they  require  a  red  heat  to 
volatilize  them  5  the  laft  is  called  volatile  alkali,  be¬ 
caufe  it  readily  affumes  a  gafeous  form,  and  confequent- 
ly  is  diflipated  by  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat.  See 
Chemistry  Index. 

Alkali,  or  Sal  Kali.  See  Salicornia,  Botany 
Index. 

ALKANET.  See  Anchusa,  Botany  Index. 

ALKEKENGI,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
phyfalis.  See  Physalis,  Botany  Index. 

ALKENNA.  See  Lawsonia,  Botany  Index. 

ALKERMES,  in  Pharmacy,  a  compound  cordial 
medicine  made  in  the  form  of  a  confection,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  kermes  berries  ufed  in  its  compofition. 

ALKORAN. 
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Alkoran  ALKORAN.  See  Alcoran. 

II  ALJL-Hallows.  See  AU-Saiuts. 

Allahabad .ALL-Good.  See  Chenopodium,  Botany  Index. 

ALL-Hea/.  See  Heracleum  and  Stachys,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ALL-Saints,  in  the  Ka/endar ,  denotes  a  feftival  ce¬ 
lebrated  on  the  firft  of  November,  in  commemoration 
of  all  the  laints  in  general ;  which  is  otherwife  called 
All-Hallows.  The  number  of  faints  being  i'o  excellive- 
ly  multiplied,  it  was  found  too  burdenfome  to  dedicate 
a  feaft  day  to  each.  In  reality,  there  are  not  days 
enough,  fcarce  hours  enough,  in  the  year,  for  this  pur- 
pole.  Hence  an  expedient  was  had  recourfe  to,  by 
commemorating  fuch  in  the  lump  as  had  not  their  own 
days.  Boniface  15  .  in  the  ninth  century,  introduced 
the  feaft  of  All-Saints  in  Italy,  which  was  loon  after 
adopted  in  the  other  churches. 

ALL-Saints ,  iflands  near  Guadaloupe  in  the  Weft 
Indies. 

ALL-Saints,  a  parilh  in  Georgetown  diftrift,  South 
Carolina,  containing  2225  inhabitants,  of  whom  429 
are  whites,  and  1796  Haves.  It  lends  a  member  to 
each  houfe  of  the  ftate  legillature. 

ALL-Saints  Bay,  a  fpacious  harbour  near  St  Salvador 
■in  Brazil,  in  S.  America,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  W. 
Long.  490,  S.  Lat.  120. 

ALL-Saints  Bay,  a  captainlhip  in  the  middle  divifion 
of  Brazil,  fo  called  from  the  harbour  of  that  name  j 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rio  Real  j  on  the  fouth 
by  that  of  Las  llheos  \  on  the  eaft  by  the  ocean ;  and 
on  the  weft  by  three  unconquered  nations  of  Indians. 
It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile  cap- 
tainlhips  in  all  Brazil,  producing  great  quantities  of 
cotton  and  fugar.  The  bay  itfelf  is  about  two  and  a 
half  leagues  over,  interfperfed  with  a  number  of  fmall 
but  plealant  iflands,  and  is  of  prodigious  advantage  to 
the  whole  country.  It  has  feveral  cities  and  towns, 
particularly  lit  Salvador,  which  is  its  capital.  All- 
Saints  Bay  lies  in  S.  Lat.  12.  3.  W.  Long.  40.  10. 
See  Salvador. 

All-Sou/s,  in  the  Kalendar,  denotes  a  feaft-day, 
held  on  the  lecond  of  November,  in  commemoration  of 
all  the  faithful  decealed. — The  feaft  of  All-Souls  was 
firft  introduced  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  Odilon 
abbot  of  Cluny,  who  enjohied  it  on  his  own  order ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  it  became  adopted  by  the 
neighbouring  churches. 

ALL-Spice.  See  Myrtus  and  Calycanthus,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ALLA,  or  Allah,  the  name  by  which  the  profef- 
fors  of  Mahometanifm  call  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  term  alia  is  Arabic,  derived  from  the  verb  alah, 
to  adore.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew  Eloa/i,  which 
fignifies  the  Adorable  Being. 

ALLAHABAD,  in  Geography ,  a  province  of  Hin- 
doftan,  about  160  miles  in  length,  and  120  in  breadth. 

•  Its  eaftern  boundaries  meet  the  province  of  Bahar,  the 

lout  hern  Berar,  the  weftern  Malwa  and- Agra,  and  the 
northern  Oude.  According  to  the  dillribution  of  the 
emperor  Akbar,  recorded  in  the  Ayeen  Akberry,  it 
contains  10  circars  or  counties,  which  are  divided  into 
1 77  pergunnahs  or  hundreds.  According  to  the  ftate- 
ment  of  Maurice,  in  his  Indian  Antiquities,  it  affords  a 
revenue  of  3,310,695  licca  rupees.  It  contributes  to 
the  public  fcrvice  323  elephants,  237,870  infantry,  and 
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the  Britiih  power,  pofleffes  the  greater  part  of  this  pro-  || 
vince.  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Iconpour,  are  the  t  Allatius. 
principal  cities.  ’ 

Allahabad,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
is  lituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  great  rivers  Jumna 
and  Ganges.  This  city  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
called  the  Old  and  the  New  Town  :  The  old  is  fitua- 
ted  upon  the  Ganges,  and  the  new  upon  the  Jumna. 

"I  he  emperor  Akbar  erected  a  llrong  fortrefs  of  ftone, 
which  occupies  a  large  fpace  in  this  city,  and  from  him 
it  received  its  prelent  name.  Of  this  fortrefs,  Mr 
Hodges,  in  N°  IV.  of  his  feledt  views  in  India,  gives 
an  accurate  and  elegant  delineation.  A  pillar  confift- 
ing  ol  one  ftone  40  feet  high,  aferibed  by  tradition  to 
Bima,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Mahabarat,  wholly  co¬ 
vered  with  illegible  inferiptions,  and  the  elegant  tomb 
of  Sultan  Kbulru,  are  excellent  fpecimens  of  Mahome¬ 
tan  architecture.  Devotion  has  fixed  her  refidence,  and 
flourifhes  to  luch  a  degree  in  this  city,  that  it  hath  ob¬ 
tained  the  appellation  of  “  the  king  of  worlhipped  pla¬ 
ces.”  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  Ayeen-Ak- 
berry,  the  adjacent  territory,  to  the  extent  of  40  miles, 
is  deemed  holy  ground.  In  luch  veneration  is  this  place 
held  by  the  Hindoos,  that  when  a  man  dies  here,  they 
believe  he  will  obtain  the  utmoft  of  his  wilhes  in  his_ 
next  regeneration.  They  deem  it  a  meritorious  attion 
for  a  man  to  flay  himfelf,  although  they  teach  that  fui- 
cide  will  be  punifhed  with  torments  in  a  future  ftate.  In 
and  about  this  city  there  are  various  obje&s  of  venera¬ 
tion,  which  immenfe  numbers  of  pilgrims  continue  to 
vifit  with  great  devotion.  Major  Rennel  has  placed  Pali- 
bothra  on  the  fame  fite  with  Patna  ;  but  Dr  Robertfon 
is  cf  opinion  that  the  ancient  Palibothra  is  the  modern 
city  of  Allahabad.  N.  Lat.  25.  27.  E.  Long.  82.  5. 

ALLAMANDA,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

ALLAN,  a  river  of  Perthlhire  in  Scotland,  which 
partes  by  Dumblane,  and  falls  into  the  Forth  near 
Stirling. 

ALLANTOIS,  or  Allantoides,  a  thin  tranf- 
parent  bag  inverting  the  foetus  of  quadrupeds,  as  cows, 
goats,  llieep,  &c.  filled  with  an  urinous  liquor  conveyed 
to  it  from  the  bladder  of  the  young  animals  hy  means 
of  the  urachus.  See  Anatomy  Index. 

ALLATIUS,  Leo,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library, 
a  native  ol  Scio,  and  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  of  great  fervice  to  the  gentlemen  of 
Port  Royal  in  the  controverfv  they  had  with  M.  Claude 
touching  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  with  regard  to  the 
eucharift.  No  Latin  was  ever  more  devoted  to  the  fee 
of  Rome,  or  more  inveterate  againft  the  Greek  fchif- 
matics,  than  Allatius.  He  never  was  married  ;  nor 
did  he  take  orders  j  and  Pope  Alexander  VII.  having 
alked  him  one  day,  why  he  did  not  enter  into  orders?  he. 
anfwered,  “  Becaufe  I  would  not  be  free  to  marry.”  The 
pope  rejoined,  “  if  fo,  why  do  you  not  marry  ?”  “  Be¬ 
caufe,”  replied  Allatius,  “  I  would  not  be  at  liberty 
to  take  orders.”  Thus,  as  Mr  Bayle  obfervep,  he 
parted  his  whole  life,  wavering  betwixt  a  parilh  and  a 
wife  •,  lorry,  perhaps  at  his  death,  for  having  chofen 
neither  of  them  j  when,  if  he  had  fixed  upon  one,  he 

might  have  repented  his  choice  for  30  or  40  years. _ 

If  we  believe  John  Patricius,  Allatius  had  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  pen,  with  which,  and  no  other,  he  wrote 
Greek  for  40  years )  at  the  lofs  of  which,  he  was  & 

grieved. 
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Allatius  grieved  as  to  lament  it  with  tears.  He  pnbliflied  fe¬ 
ll  veral  manufcripts,  feveral  tranflations  of  Creek  authors, 
Alleghany.^  and  feveral  pieces  of  his  own  compofing.  In  his  work 
he  difcovers  more  erudition  and  induftry  than  found 
judgment.  His  manner  of  writing  is  diffufe  and  per¬ 
plexed,  making  frequent  digreffions  from  one  i object  to 
another.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1669,  aged  S3. 
ALLAY.  See  Alloy. 

ALLECTUS,  the  prime  minifter  and  confidential 
friend  of  Caraufius,  emperor  of  Britain.  In  order  to  a- 
void  the  punifhment  due  to  the  feveral  enormous  crimes 
■with  which  he  was  chargeable,  he  fell  upon  the  defperate 
expedient  of  murdering  his  mailer,  and  ufurping  the 
imperial  dignity,  which  he  maintained  for  three  years. 
With  a  defign  of  recovering  Britain,  Conftantius  about 
this  period  fitted  out  a  large  fquadron,  which  being  af- 
fembled  in  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  command  was 
devolved  upon  the  prefedt  Afclepiodotus.  The  fleet  of 
Alledtus  was  Rationed  off  the  Ifle  of  Wight  to  receive 
them ;  but  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  the  inva¬ 
ders  elcaped  their  notice,  and  landed  in  fafety  on  the 
wellern  coail,  and,  according  to  Gibbon,  convinced 
the  Britons  “  that  a  luperiority  of  naval  ftrength  will 
not  always  protect  their  country  from  a  foreign  in- 
vafion.”  No  looner  had  the  intrepid  commander  dif- 
embarked  his  forces,  than  he  fet  fire  to  his  lliips,  and 
marched  forward  to  meet  the  enemy.  In  expectation 
of  an  attack  from  Conftantius,  who  commanded  the 
fleet  oft  Boulogne,  the  nfiirper  had  taken  his  ftation  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  •,  but  informed  of  the  defcent  of 
m  Afclepiodotus,  he  made  forced  marches  to  oppofe  his 
progrefs.  Allectus  attacked  the  imperial  troops,  and 
his  army  being  reduced  to  a  fmall  number  of  fatigued 
and  difpirited  men,  he  fell  in  the  field,  and  his  forces 
received  a  total  defeat.  Thus,  in  one  day,  and  by  a 
fingle  battle,  the  fate  of  this  great  ifland  was  decided ; 
and  Britain,  after  a  ieparation  of  10  years,  was  reftored 
to  the  Roman  empire,  A.  I).  297.  Conftantius  land¬ 
ing  on  the  fhores  of  Kent,  was  fainted  with  the  loud 
applaufes  and  unanimous  acclamation  of  obedient  fub- 
jedts,  and  welcomed  to  the  Britilli  foil. 

ALLEGATA,  a  word  anciently  fubfcifibed  at  the 
bottom  of  refcripts  and  conftitutions  of  the  emperors  ; 
^•sjignata,  or  tejlata,  was  under  other  inftruments. 

ALLEGEAS,  or  Allkgias,  a  ftull  manufactur¬ 
ed  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  There  are  two  forts  of  them  : 
lome  are  of  cotton,  and  others  of  feveral  kinds  of  herbs, 
which  are  fpun  like  flax  and  hemp.  Their  length  and 
breadth  are  of  eight  ells,  by  five,  fix,  or  feven  eighths  j 
and  of  twelve  ells,  by  three-fourths  or  five-eighths. 

ALLEGHANY,  is  the  moll  wellern  countv  in 
Maryland,  and  has  Pennfylvania  on  the  north.  The 
windings  of  the  Patowmac  river  fcparate  it  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  the  foutli,  and  Sideling-hill  Creek  divides  it 
from  Wafhington  county  on  the  eaft.  It  contains  4809 
inhabitants,  including  258  Haves.  Cumberland  is  its 
chief  town. 

Alleghany  County 1,  in  Pennfylvania,  extends  from 
the  jundtion  of  the  river  of  that  name  with  the  Ohio, 
where  its  chief  town,  Pittlhurgh,  is  fituated,  to  the  New- 
York  line.  It  contains  10,309  inhabitants,  including 
159  flaves. 

Alleghany  Mountains ,  between  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
the  Milfilfippi  river,  and  the  lakes,  are  a  long  and 
broad  range  of  mountains,  made  up  of  a  great  num¬ 


ber  of  ridges,  extending  north-eafterly  and  fouth-weft-  Alleghany, 
erl y,  nearly  parallel  to  the  lea  coaft,  about  900  miles  Allegiance. 

in  length,  and  from  60  to  150  and  200  miles  in  breadth.  ' - v™  J 

Mr  Evans  oblerves,  with  refpedt  to  that  part  of  thefe 
mountains  which  he  travelled  over,  viz.  in.  the  back 
parts  of  Pennfylvania,  that  fcarcelv  one  acre  in  ten  is 
capable  of  culture.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being 
the  cafe  in  all  parts  of  this  range.  Numerous  tradtsof 
fine  arable  and  grazing  land  intervene  between  the 
ridges.  The  different  ridges  which  compole  this  im- 
menfe  range  of  mountains,  liave  different  names  in  the 
different  ftates,  viz.  th eB'ue  Ridge,  the  North  mountain 
or  North  ridge ,  or  Devil's  Bach-Bone,  Laurel  ridge, 

Jackjbn's  mountains,  and  Kittatinny  mountains.  All 
thefe  different  and  immenfe  ridges,  except  the  Alle¬ 
ghany,  are  broken  through  by  rivers,  which  appear  to 
have  forced  their  way  through  folid  rocks.  This  prin¬ 
cipal  ridge  is  more  immediately  called  Alleghany,  and 
is  delcriptively  named  the  Back-hone  of  the  United  States. 

From  thefe  feveral  ridges  proceed  innumerable  branches, 
er  lpurs. 

The  general  name  of  the  whole  range,  taken  col¬ 
lectively,  feems  not  yet  to  have  been  determined.  Mr 
Evans  calls  them  the  Endlij's  mountains ;  others  have 
called  them  the  Appalachian  mountains,  from  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  who  live  on  a  river  which  proceeds  from 
this  mountain,  called  the  Appalachicola ;  but  the 
moll  common  name  is  the  Alleghany  mountains,  fo 
called,  probably,  from  the  principal  ridge  of  the  range. 

Thefe  mountains  are  not  confuledly  lcattered,  riling 
here  and  there  into  high  peaks,  overtopping  each  other  j 
but  run  along  in  uniform  ridges,  fcarcelv  half  a  mile 
high.  They  Ipread  as  you  proceed  foutli,  and  fome 
ol  them  terminate  in  high  perpendicular  bluffs  :  others 
gradually  iubfide  in  ft  level  country,  giving  rife  to 
the  rivers  which  run  foutherly  into  the  gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico. 

Alleghany  River,  in  Pennfylvania,  rifes  on  the 
wellern  fide  ot  the  Alleghanv  mountains,  and  after 
running  about  200  miles  in  a  fouth-weft  direction,  meets 
the  Monongabcla  at  Pittiburg,  and  both  united  form 
the  Ohio.  The  lands  on  each  fide  of  this  river,  for 
150  miles  above  Pittiburg,  conlift  of  white  oak  and 
cheinut  ridges,  and  in  many  places  of  poor  pitch  pines, 
interiperlcd  with  tracts  of  good  land,  and  low  mea¬ 
dows.  This  river,  and  the  Ohio  likewife,  from  its  head 
waters  until  it  enters  the  Miflillippi,  are  known  and 
called  by  the  name  of  Alleghany  river,  by  the  Seneka 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  once  inha¬ 
bited  it. 

ALLEGIANCE,  in  Law,  is  the  tie,  or  ligamen, 
which  binds  the  fubjedt  to  the  king,  in  return  for  that 
protection,  which  the  king  affords  the  fubjedt.  The 
thing  itfelf,  or  lubftantial  part  of  it,  is  founded  in  rea- 
fon  and  the  nature  ot  government  5  the  name  and  the 
form  are  derived  to  us  from  our  Gothic  anceftors.  Un  - 
der  the  feodal  lyllem,  every  owner  of  lands  held  them  in 
fubjedtion  to  fome  luperior  or  lord,  from  whom  or  from 
whofe  anceftors  the  tenant  or  vaffal  had  received  them  ■, 
and  there  was  a  mutual  trull  or  confidence  fubfifting 
between  the  lord  and  vaffal,  that  the  lord  fliould  protedt 
the  vaflal  in  the  enjoyment  ot  the  territory  he  had  granted 
him  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  vaffal  fliould  be 
faithful  to  the  lord,  and  defendhimagainll  alibis  enemies. 

This  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  vaffal  was  called  his 
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Allegiance,  fidelitas  or  fealty :  and  an  oatli  of  fealty  was  required  bv 
'  1  r  11  the  feodal  law  to  be  taken  by  all  tenants  to  tbeir  land¬ 
lord,  which  is  couched  in  almoft  the  lame  terms  as  our 
ancient  oath  of  allegiance ;  except  that,  in  the  ui’ual 
oath  of  fealty,  there  was  frequently  a  faving  or  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  faith  due  to  a  fuperior  lord  by  name,  under 
whom  the  landlord  himfelf  was  perhaps  only  a  tenant  or 
vaffal.  But  when  the  acknowledgment  was  made  to  the 
absolute  fuperior  himfelf,  who  wras  vaffal  to  no  man,  it 
was  no  longer  called  the  oath  of  fealty,  but  the  oath  of 
allegiance  •,  and  therein  the  tenant  lwore  to  bear  faith 
to  his  lovereign  lord,  in  oppofilion  to  all  men,  without 
any  faring  or  exception.  Land  held  by  this  exalted 
lpecies  of  fealty,  was  called  feudvm  lighim ,  a  liege  fee; 
the  yaffils  homines  ligii,  or  liege  men  ;  and  the  fove- 
reign,  their  dominus  ligius,  or  liege  lord.  And  when 
lovereign  princes  did  homage  to  each  other  for  lands 
held  under  their  refpective  iovereignties,  a  dillinction 
Was  always  made  between  fimple  homage,  which  was 
only  an  acknowledgment  of  tenure  ;  and  liege  homage, 
which  included  the  fealty  before  mentioned,  and  the  l’er- 
vices  conlequent  upon  it.  In  Britain,  it  becoming  a 
lettled  principle  of  tenure,  that  all  lands  in  the  king¬ 
dom  are  holden  of  the  king  as  their  fovereign  and  lord 
paramount,  no  oath  but  that  of  fealty  could  ever  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  inferior  lords  ;  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  was 
necelfarily  confined  to  the  perlon  of  the  king  alone.  By 
an  ealy  analogy,  the  term  allegiance  was  loon  brought 
to  lignify  all  other  engagements  which  are  due  from 
lubjedL  to  their  prince,  as  well  as  thole  duties  ivhich 
were  limply  and  merely  territorial.  And  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  as  adminiftered  in  England  for  upwards  of 
600  years,  contained  a  promife  “  to  be  true  and  faith- 
cimme  '  “  ^  t0  k'n£  an^  heirs,  and  truth  and  faith  to 

>h'  “  bear  of  life  and  limb  and  terrene  honour,  and  not  to 
“  know  or  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage  intended  him, 
“  without  defending  him  therefrom.”  But,  at  the  Re- 
volution,  the  terms  of  this  oath  being  thought  perhaps 
to  favour  too  much  of  the  notion  of  non-refiftance,  the 
prefent  form  was  introduced  by  the  convention  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  is  more  general  and  indeterminate  than 
the  former  ;  the  fubject  only  promifing  “  that  he  will 
“  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  king,” 
without  mentioning  “  his  heirs,”  or  fpecifying  in  the 
leaft  wherein  that  allegiance  confilts.  The  oath  of  fu- 
premacy  is  principally  calculated  as  a  renunciation  of 
the  pope’s  pretended  authority  :  and  the  oath  of  abju¬ 
ration,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  very 
amply  lupplies  the  loofe  and  general  texture  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  ;  it  recognifing  the  right  of  his  ma- 
jefty,  derived  under  the  act  of  fettlement ;  engagiug  to 
lupport  him  to  the  utmofl  of  the  juror’s  power;  promi¬ 
fing  to  dilclofe  all  traitorous  confpiracics  againft  him  ; 
and  exprefsly  renouncing  any  claim  of  the  defeendants 
of  the  late  pretender,  in  as  clear  and  explicit  terms 
as  the  Englifh  language  can  furniili.  This  oath  mufl 
be  taken  by  all  perfons  in  any  office,  trull,  or  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  niav  be  tendered  by  two  jullices  of  the 
peace  to  any  perlon  whom  they  lliall  fufpecl  of  dilaffec- 
tion.  And  the  oath  of  allegiance  may  be  tendered  to 
all  perfons  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  whether  na¬ 
tives,  denizens,  or  aliens. 

But,  befides  tliefe  exprefs  engagements,  the  law  alfo 
holds  that  there  is  an  implied ,  original,  and  virtual  al- 
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legiance,  owing  from  every  fubjedt  to  his  fovereign,  an-  Allegiance 
tecedently  to  any  exprefs  promife,  and  although  the  l— — v — - 
fubject  never  fivore  any  faith  or  allegiance  in  form. 

Thus  Sir  Edward  Coke  very  juftly  obferves,  that  “  all 
fubjedts  are  equally  bounden  to  their  allegiance  as  if 
they  had  taken  the  oath  ;  becaufe  it  is  Written  by  the 
finger  of  the  law  in  their  hearts,  and  the  taking  of  the 
corporal  oath  is  but  an  outward  declaration  of  the 
fame.” 

Allegiance,  both  exprefs  and  implied,  is  however  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  law  into  two  forts  or  lpecies,  the 
one  natural ,  the  other  local ;  the  former  being  alfo  per¬ 
petual,  the  latter  temporary. 

Natural  allegiance  is  fuch  as  is  due  from  all  men 
born  within  the  king’s  dominions  immediately  upon 
their  birth.  For,  immediately  upon  their  birth,  they 
are  under  the  king’s  protection  ;  at  a  time  too,  when 
(during  their  infancy)  they  are  incapable  of  protecting 
themfelves.  Natural  allegiance  is,  therefore,  a  debt  of 
gratitude ;  which  cannot  be  forfeited,  cancelled,  or  al¬ 
tered,  by  any  change  of  time,  place,  or  circumftance, 
nor  by  any  thing  but  the  united  concurrence  of  the  le- 
gifiature.  A  Briton  who  removes  to  France,  or  to 
China,  owes  the  fame  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Britain 
there  as  at  home,  and  20  years  hence  as  well  as  now. 

For  it  is  a  principle  of  univerfal  law,  That  the  natural- 
born  fubject  of  one  prince  cannot  by  any  act  of  his 
own,  no,  not  by  fwearing  allegiance  to  another,  put 
off  or  difeharge  his  natural  allegiance  to  the  former : 
for  this  natural  allegiance  was  intrinfic  and  primitive, 
and  antecedent  to  the  other  ;  and  cannot  be  divefted 
without  the  concurrent  act  of  that  prince  to  whom  it 
was  firft  due. 

Local  allegiance  is  fuch  as  is  due  from  an  alien,  or 
ftranger  born,  for  fo  long  time  as  lie  continues  within 
the  king’s  dominion  and  protection  ;  and  it  ceafes  the 
inftant  fuch  ftranger  transfers  himfelf  from  this  king¬ 
dom  to  another.  Natural  allegiance  is  therefore  perpe¬ 
tual,  and  local  temporary  only ;  and  that  for  this  rca- 
fon,  evidently  founded  upon  the  nature  of  government, 

That  allegiance  is  a  debt  due  from  the  fubject,  upon  an 
implied  contract  with  the  prince  ;  that  lo  long  as  the 
one  affords  protedtion,  1b  long  the  other  will  demean 
himfelf  faithfully. 

1  he  oath  of  allegiance,  or  rather  the  allegiance  it- 
felf,  is  held  to  be  applicable,  not  only  to  the  political 
capacity  of  the  king,  or  regal  office,  but  to  his  natural 
perlon  and  blood  royal :  and  for  the  milapplication  of 
their  allegiance,  viz.  to  the  regal  capacity  or  crown, 
exclufive  of  the  perfon  of  the  king,  were  the  Spencers 
banifiied  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  And  from  hence 
arofe  that  principle  of  perfonal  attachment  and  affec¬ 
tionate  loyalty,  which  induced  our  forefathers  (and,  if 
occafion  required,  would  doubtlels  induce  their  fons) 
to  hazard  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  life,  fortune,  and 
family,  in  defence  and  lupport  of  their  liege  lord  and 
fovereign. 

It  is  to  he  obferved,  however,  in  explanation  of  this  PaU  y\ 
allegiance,  That  it  does  not  preclude  refiftance  to  the  unU 
king,  when  his  mifcondudl  or  weaknefs  is  fuch  as  to 
make  refiftance  beneficial  to  the  community.  It  leems  * 
fairly  prefumable,  that  the  convention  parliament, 
which  introduced  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  its  prefent 
form,  did  not  intend  to  exclude  all  refiftance :  fince  the 
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Allegiance,  very  authority  by  which  the  members  fat  together,  was 
Allegory,  itfelf  the  effed  of  a  fuccefsful  oppofition  to  an  acknow- 
^ — v  ledged  fovereign. 

Again :  The  allegiance  above  defcribed  can  only  he 
underftood  to  figuify  obedience  to  lawful  commands. 
If,  therefore,  the  king  ihould  iffue  a  proclamation,  le¬ 
vying  money  or  impoling  any  fervice  or  reftraint  upon 
the  fubject,  beyond  what  the  law  authorized,  there 
would  exill  no  fort  of  obligation  to  obey  fuch  a  procla¬ 
mation,  in  confequence  of  having  taken  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance. 

Neither  can  allegiance  be  fuppofed  to  extend  to  the 
king  after  he  is  actually  and  abl’olutely  depoled,  driven 
into  exile,  or  otherwife  rendered  incapable  of  exerciling 
the  regal  office.  The  promife  of  allegiance  implies, 
that  the  perfon  to  whom  the  promife  is  made  continues 
king ;  that  is,  continues  to  exercife  the  power,  and 
afford  the  protection,  which  belong  to  the  office  of 
king  •,  for  it  is  the  poffeffion  of  thefe  which  makes  fuch 
a  particular  perfon  the  object  of  the  oath. 

ALLEGORY,  in  Compojition,  conlilts  in  ehoofing 
a  fecondary  fubject,  having  all  its  properties  and  cir- 
cumftances  refembling  thole  of  the  principal  fubjeCt, 
and  defcribing  the  former  in  iuch  a  manner  as  to  re- 
prefent  the  latter.  The  principal  fubject  is  thus  kept 
out  of  view,  and  we  are  left  to  difcover  it  by  reflection. 
In  other  words,  an  allegory  is,  in  every  rel'peCt,  fimi- 
lar  to  a  hieroglyphical  painting,  excepting  only  that 
words  are  ufed  inftead  of  colours.  Their  effects  are 
precil'ely  the  fame  :  A  hieroglyphic  raifes  two  images 
in  the  mind ;  one  feen,  that  reprefents  one  that  is  not 
feen :  An  allegory  does  the  fame ;  the  reprefentative 
fubjeei  is  defcribed,  and  the  rel’einblance  leads  us  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  defcription  to  the  fubject  reprel'ented. 

There  cannot  be  a  finer  or  more  correct  allegory 
than  the  following,  in  which  a  vineyard  is  made  to  re- 
prefent  God’s  own  people  the  Jews: 

“  Thou  haft  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egy  pt ;  thou 
haft  call  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.  Thou  didft 
caufe  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The 
hills  were  covered  with  its  fliadow,  and  the  boughs 
thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  \\  by  haft  thou 
then  broken  down  her  hedges,  fo  that  all  that  pals  do 
pluck  her  ?  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  wafte  it, 
and  the  wild  beaft  doth  devour  it.  Return,  we  be- 
feech  thee,  O  God  of  hofts :  look  down  from  heaven, 
and  behold,  aud  vifit  this  vine  and  the  vineyard  thy 
right  hand  hath  planted,  and  the  branch  thou  madeft 
ftrong  for  thyfelf,”  Plal.  lxxx. 

Nothing  gives  greater  pleafure  than  an  allegory, 
when  the  reprefentative  fubject  bears  a  ftrong  analogy, 
in  all  its  circumftances,  to  that  which  is  reprel'ented. 
But  molt  writers  are  unlucky  in  their  choice,  the  ana¬ 
logy  being  generally  fo  faint  and  obfeure,  as  rather  to 
puzzle  than  to  pleafe.  Allegories,  as  well  as  meta¬ 
phors  and  fimilies,  are  unnatural  in  expreffing  any  fe- 
vere  paffion  which  totally  occupies  the  mind.  For  this 
reafon,  the  following  fpeech  of  Macbeth  is  jultly  con¬ 
demned  by  the  learned  author  of  the  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticifm  : 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  erv,  Sleep  no  more  1 

Macbeth  doth  murder  Sleep  :  the  innocent  fleep  ; 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell’d  fleeve  of  Care, 

The  birth  ol  each  day’s  life,  fore  Labour’s  bath, 


Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature’s  fecond  courfe.  Aileron 

Chief  nouriiher  in  life’s  feall.  ^  AB  li.Jc.  3.  Allegri. 

But  fee  this  fubject  more  fully  treated  under  the  article 
Metaphor  and  Allegory. 

ALLEGRI,  Antonio,  called  Corregio  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  an  eminent  hiftorical  painter,  was 
born  in  the  year  1494.  Being  defcended  of  poor  pa¬ 
rents,  and  educated  in  an  obicure  village,  he  enjoyed 
none  of  thole  advantages  which  contributed  to  form 
the  other  great  painters  of  that  illuftrious  age.  He 
faw  none  of  the  ftatues  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome ; 
nor  any  of  the  works  of  the  eftabliffied  l'chools  of 
Rome  and  Venice.  But  Nature  was  his  guide  ;  and 
Corregio  was  one  of  her  favourite  pupils.  To  exprefs 
the  facility  with  which  he  painted,  he  ufed  to  fay  that 
he  always  had  his  thoughts  ready  at  the  end  of  his 
pencil. 

The  agreeable  fmile,  and  the  profufion  of  graces, 
which  he  gave  to  his  madonas,  faints,  and  children, 
have  been  taxed  with  being  fometiines  unnatural  ;  but 
ftill  they  are  amiable  and  l’educing  :  An  ealy  and  flow¬ 
ing  pencil,  an  union  and  harmony  of  colours,  and  a 
perfect  intelligence  of  light  and  lhade,  give  an  aftoniffi- 
ing  relief  to  all  his  pictures,  and  have  been  the  admi¬ 
ration  both  of  his  cotemporaries  and  his  fucceffors. 

Annibal  Caracci,  who  flourifhed  50  years  after  him, 
ftudied  and  adopted  his  manner  in  preference  to  that 
of  any  other  mailer.  In  a  letter  to  his  couGn  Louis, 
he  expreffed  with  great  warmth  the  impreffion  which 
was  made  on  him  by  the  firfl  fight  of  Corregio’s  paint¬ 
ings  :  “  Every  thing  which  I  fee  here  (fays  he)  afto- 
niilies  me  •,  particularly  the  colouring  and  the  beauty 
of  the  children.  They  live — they  breathe — They 
fmile  with  fo  much  grace  and  fo  much  reality,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  refrain  from  imiling  and  partaking  of 
their  enjoyment.  My  heart  is  ready  to  break  with 
grief  when  I  think  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  poor  Cor¬ 
regio — that  fo  wonderful  a  man  (if  he  ought  not  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  called  an  angel)  ffiould  finifh  his  days  fo  mi- 
ferably,  in  a  country  where  his  talents  were  never 
known !”— — 

From  want  ot  curiohty  or  of  refolution,  or  from 
want  of  patronage,  Corregio  never  vilitcd  Rome,  but 
remained  his  whole  life  at  Parma,  where  the  art  of 
painting  was  little  efteemed,  and  of  confequence  poorly 
rewarded.  '1  his  occurrence  of  unfavourable  circum¬ 
ftances  occafioned  at  lall  his  premature  death  at  the 
age  of  40.  He  was  employed  to  paint  the  cupola  of 
the  cathedral  at  Parma,  the  fubjeCt  of  which  is  an  af- 
fumption  of  the  \  irgin  :  and  having  executed  it  in  a 
manner  that  has  long  been  the  admiration  of  every  per¬ 
fon  of  good  tafte,  for  the  grandeur  of  defign,  and  cfpe- 
cially  for  the  boldnefs  ot  the  fore-fhortenings  (an  art 
which  he  firll  and  at  once  brought  to  the  utmoll  per¬ 
fection),  he  went  to  receive  his  payment.  The  canons 
of  the  church,  either  through  ignorance  or  bafenrfs, 
found  fault  with  his  work  ;  and  although  the  price 
originally  agreed  upon  had  been  very  moderate,  they 
alleged  that  it  was  far  above  the  merit  of  the  artitl, 
and  forced  him  to  accept  ot  the  paltry  turn  of  200 
livres  ;  which,  to  add  to  the  indignity,  they  paid  him 
in  copper  money.  To  carry  home  this  unworthy  load 
to  his  indigent  wife  and  children,  poor  Corregio  bad 
to  travel  fix  or  eight  miles  from  Parma.  The  weight 
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Allegri,  of  his  burden,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  his  chagrin 
— — \  ■  -1  at  this  villanous  treatment,  immediately  threw  him  into 

a  pleurify,  which  in  three  days  put  an  end  to  his  life 
and  his  misfortunes. 

For  the  preiervation  of  this  magnificent  work  the 
World  is  indebted  to  Titian.  As  he  palled  through 
Parma,  in  th e  fuite  of  Charles  \  .  he  run  inftantly  to 
fee  the  chef  (Pccuvre  of  Corregio.  While  he  was  at¬ 
tentively  viewing  it,  one  of  the  principal  canons  of  the 
church  told  him  that  fuch  a  grotefque  performance  did 
not  merit  his  notice,  and  that  they  intended  foon  to  have 
the  whole  defaced.  “  Have  a  care  of  what  you  do, 
(replied  the  other)  :  If  1  were  not  Titian,  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  wifii  to  be  Corregio.” 

Corregio’s  exclamation  upon  viewing  a  picture  by 
Raphael  is  well  known.  Having  long  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  hear  the  molt  unbounded  applaufe  bellowed  on 
the  works  of  that  divine  painter,  he  by  degrees  be¬ 
came  lefs  defirous  than  afraid  of  feeing  anv  of  them. 
One,  however,  he  at  lall  had  occafion  to  fee.  He 
examined  it  attentively  for  iome  minutes  in  profound 
iilence  j  and  then  with  an  air  of  fatisfadlion  exclaim¬ 
ed,  I  am  fill  a  painter.  Julio  Romano,  on  feeing 
fome  of  Corregio’s  pictures  at  Parma,  declared  they 
were  fuperior  to  any  thing  in  painting  he  had  vet  be¬ 
held.  One  of  thefe  no  doubt  would  be  the  famous 
"V  irgin  and  Child,  with  Mary  Magdalen  and  St  Je¬ 
rome  :  but  whether  our  readers  are  to  depend  upon  his 
opinion,  or  upon  that  of  Lady  Millar,  who  in  her 
Letters  from  Italy  gives  a  very  unfavourable  account  of 
it,  we  Ihall  not  prefume  to  determine.  This  lady, 
however,  fpeaks  in  a  very  different  ftyle  of  the  no  lefs 
famous  ISotte  or  Night  of  Corregio,  of  which  flie  law 
only  a  copy  in  the  duke’s  palace  at  Modena,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  having  been  iold  for  a  great  fum  of  money  to 
the  king  of  Poland.  “  It  furprifes  me  very  much 
(lays  flie),  to  fee  how  different  the  characters  are  in 
this  pidlure  from  that  which  I  already  have  deferibed 
to  you.  The  fubjedl  is  a  Nativity ;  and  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  beauty  of  this  pidlure  proceeds  from  the  clair 
obfeure :  there  are  two  different  lights  introduced,  by 
means  ot  which  the  perfonages  are  vifible ;  namely,  the 
light  proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  child,  and  the 
moon  light.  Thefe  two  are  prelerved  dillindt,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  mod  wonderful  effect.  The  child’s  body  is  fo 
luminous,  that  the  fuperficies  is  nearly  tranfparent,  and 
the  rays  of  light  emitted  by  it  are  verified  in  the  effedt 
they  produce  upon  the  furrounding  objedts.  They  are 
not  rays  diftinct  and  feparate,  like  tliofe  round  the 
face  of  a  fun  that  indicates  an  rtnfurance  office ;  nor 
linear,  like  tliofe  proceeding  from  the  man  in  the  al¬ 
manack  ■,  but  of  dazzling  bright  nets  ;  by  their  light 
you  fee  clearly  the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  (the  reft  ol  the  perfon  being  in  ftrong  ffiadow), 
the  faces  of  the  pajlan  who  crowd  round  the  child,  and 
particularly  one  woman,  who  holds  her  hand  before 
her  face,  left  her  eyes  lliould  be  lo  dazzled  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  beholding  the  infant.  This  is  a  beautiful 
natural  adtion,  and  is  moll  ingeniouflv  introduced. 
I  lie  ftraw  on  which  the  child  is  laid  appears  gilt,  from 
the  light  ol  his  body  lluning  on  it.  The  moon  lights 
up  the^  back  ground  of  the  pidlure,  which  reprefents 
a  landfcape.  Kvery  objcdl  is  diftindl,  as  in  a  bright 
moonlight  night  ;  and  there  cannot  lie  two  lights  in 
nature  more  different  than  thole  which  appear  iu  the 


fame  pidlure.  The  virgin  and  the  child  are  of  the  moll 
perfect  beauty.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  character 
in  the  different  perfons  prefent,  yet  that  uniformity 
common  to  all  herdfmen  and  peafants.  In  lliort,  this 
copy  was  fo  admirable,  that  I  was  quite  forry  to  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  lofe  fight  of  it  fo  foon  ;  but  I  never  Ihall  for¬ 
get  it.  The  duke  of  Modena,  for  whom  Corregio  did 
the  original  pidlure,  gave  him  only  600  livres  of  France 
for  it  5  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days  :  but  at  prefent,  what 
ought  it  to  coll  ?”  This  great  painter’s  death  happened 
in  J534- 

Allegri,  Gregorio,  an  ecclefiaftic  by  profeffion, 
and  a  celebrated  compofer  of  mufic  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Rome.  He  was  the  difciple 
of  Nanini,  the  intimate  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Paleftri'na.  His  abilities  as  a  finger  were  not  re¬ 
markable,  but  be  was  deemed  an  excellent  mailer  of 
harmony  ;  and  fo  much  refpedled  by  all  the  mufical 
profeffors  of  his  time,  that  the  pope,  in  the  year  1629, 
appointed  him  to  be  one  of  the  fingers  of  his  chapel. 
To  his  uncommon  merit  as  a  compofer  of  church-  mu¬ 
fic,  he  united  an  excellent  moral  charadler,  exhibiting 
in  his  actions  the  devotion  and  benevolence  of  his 
heart.  The  poor  crowded  daily  to  his  door,  whom  he 
relieved  to  the  utmoft  of  his  ability  ;  and  not  content 
with  thefe  beneficent  adtions,  he  daily  vifited  the 
prifons  ol  Rome,  in  order  to  relieve  the  moll  deferring 
and  affiidted  objedts  which  were  immured  in  thefe 
dreary  manfions.  With  l’uch  divine  fimplicity  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  harmony,  did  he  compofe  many  parts  of  the 
church  fervice,  that  his  lofs  was  feverely  felt  and  fin- 
cerely  lamented  by  the  whole  college  of  fingers  in  the 
papal  fervice.  He  died  Feb.  18.  16  ?0,  and  was  in¬ 
terred  in  the  Chiefa  Nuova,  in  a  vault  deftined  for  the 
reception  of  deceafed  fingers  in  the  pope’s  chapel,  be- 
lore  the  chapel  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  near  the  altar  of 
annunciation. 

Among  his  other  mufical  works  preferred  in  the 
pontifical  chapel,  is  the  celebrated  miferere ,  which,  for 
170  years,  has  been  annually  performed  at  that  chapel 
on  Wednefday  and  Good  Friday,  in  Paffion-week,  by 
the  choral  band,  and  the  bell  fingers  in  Italy.  It  is, 
however,  generally  believed,  that  it  owes  its  reputa¬ 
tion  more  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed, 
than  to  the  compofition  itfelf.  The  beauty  and  effect 
of  the  mufic  is  not  diicernible  upon  paper,  but  the 
fingers  have,  by  tradition,  certain  cuftoms,  expreffions, 
and  graces  of  convention,  which  produce  wonderful  ef¬ 
fects.  Some  of  the  effects  produced  may  be  juftly  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  folemnity  of 
the  ceremonials  obferved  during  the  performance. 
“  The  pope  and  conclave  are  all  proftrated  on  the 
ground,  the  candles  of  the  chapel  and  the  torches  of 
the  balluftrade  are  extinguiilied  one  by  one,  and  the 
lall  verfe  ot  this  plalm  is  terminated  by  two  choirs  ; 
the  maeflra  di  capello  beating  time  flower  and  flower, 
and  the  fingers  diminifhing,  or  rather  extinguifliing 
the  harmony  by  little  and  little,  to  a  perfect  point.” 
Padre  Martini  fays,  that  there  was  never  more  than 
three  copies  made  by  authority,  “  one  of  which  was 
lor  the  emperor  Leopold,  one  for  the  late  king  of 
Portugal,  and  the  other  for  himfelf :  but  a  very  com¬ 
plete  one  was  prefented  by  the  Pope  himfelf  to  King 
George  III.  asan  ineft finable  curiofity.”  (Gen.  Ring.) 

ALLLGRO,  in  Mufic,  an  Italian  word,  denoting 
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Allegro,  that  the  part  is  to  be  played  in  a  fprightly,  brifk,  live- 
Alk-in.  ly  and  gay  manner.  * 

—v——1  piu  Allegro,  fignifies  that  the  part  it  is  joined  to 
fliould  be  fung  or  played  quicker  3  as 

Pocu  piu  Allegro  intimates,  that  the  part  to  which 
it  refers  ought  to  be  played  or  fung  only  a  little  more 
brilkly  tban  allegro  alone  requires. 

ALLEIN,  Joseph,  the  fon  of  Tobias  Allein,  was 
born  in  the  Devizes,  in  Wiltlhire,  in  1653,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford.  In  1655,  he  became  affiftant  to  Mr 
Newton,  in  Taunton  Magdalen,  in  Somerfetfhire  3  but 
was  deprived  for  nonconformity.  He  diet!  in  1668, 
aged  3  5.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  great¬ 
er  charity  •,  prelerving,  though  a  nonconformift,  and  a 
i'evere  fufferer  on  that  account,  great  refpect  for  the 
church,  and  loyalty  to  his  l'overeign.  He  wrote  feve- 
ral  books  of  piety,  which  are  highly  efteemed  ;  but  his 
Alarm  to  unconverted Jinners  is  more  famous  than  the 
reft.  There  have  been  many  editions  of  this  little 
pious  work,  the  fale  of  which  has  been  very  great ;  of 
the  edition  1672,  there  were  20,000  fold  •,  of  that  of 
1675,  with  this  title,  A  fare  guide  to  heaven,  50,000. 
There  was  alfo  a  large  impreffion  of  it  with  its  firft 
title,  in  1720. 

Allein,  Richard,  an  Englilh  nonconformift  divine, 
a  native  of  Ditdiet,  in  Somerfetfhire,  was  born  in 
the  year  1611.  His  father  was  reCtor  of  Ditchet,  and 
conducted  the  education  of  his  ion,  until  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  univerfitv.  There  he  ioon  obtained  the 
degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  and  after  he  entered  into 
holy  orders,  firft  as  an  affiftant  to  his  father,  and  af¬ 
terwards  as  rector  of  Batcomb,  in  Somerfetfhire,  he 
difcharged  the  duties  of  a  clergyman  with  great  in- 
duftry  and  lingular  fidelity.  From  his  education,  he 
conceived  an  early  predilection  for  the  l’entiments  of 
the  Puritans,  and  confequently,  in  the  contefl  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  he  firmly  adhered  to 
the  latter.  Having  adopted  thefe  fentiments,  he  fome- 
times  received  a  little  difturbance  from  the  king’s 
forces,  but  he  never  carried  his  oppolition  to  any  un¬ 
due  length.  He,  along  with  feveral  others,  figned  a 
paper,  entitled  “  The  teftimonv  of  the  Minifters  of 
Somerfetfhire  to  the  truth  of  Chrift,”  in  which  their 
declared  principles  and  becoming  candour  were  amply 
difplayed.  Along  with  his  father,  he  was  employed  by 
the  commiffioners  appointed  by  parliament  for  ejecting 
fcandalous  minifters 3  a  commilfion  which  was  executed 
with  rigour,  aud  originated  in  intolerance. 

Upon  the  Reftoration  he  manifefted  a  difpofition  to 
loyalty,  but  unable  with  a  good  confidence  to  unite  in 
the  act  of  conformity,  he  refigned  his  living  after  en¬ 
joying  it  for  20  years,  and  ranked  with  the  merito¬ 
rious  band  of  fufferers,  to  the  number  of  2000,  com¬ 
monly  denominated  the  ejected  minifters.  In  the  houfe 
of  Mr  More,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  exercifed  the  duties  of  his  minifterial  office 
under  the  penalty  of  that  aCt,  and  was  confequently 
reprimanded  by  the  magiftrates  and  imprifoned  3  but 
his  piety  and  exemplary  conduCt  procured  him  a  mi¬ 
tigation  of  punifiiment.  But  no  dangers  could  deter 
him  from  duty  5  for  although  conftrained  to  remove 
from  that  place  in  confequence  of  the  “  five-mile  aft,” 
he  continued  in  the  difcharge  of  his  minifterial  office 
at  Frome-Selwood.  Here  he  remained  until  he  ter¬ 
minated  his  labours  by  death,  in  j68i» 
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Piety,  boldnefs,  activity,  and  candour,  fhone  in  Alleia 
the  character  of  Richard  Allein.  He  was  admired  as  II 
a  pathetic  and  practical  preacher,  and  juftly  refpeCt-  ^tllemand. 
ed  for  the  diligence  with  which  he  difcharged  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  duties  of  his  profeffion.  Mr  Jenkins, 
the  vicar  of  the  parifli  where  he  refided,  preached  his 
funeral  fermon,  and  bore  an  honourable  teftimony  to 
his  activity,  moderation,  and  piety.  Richard  Allein, 
fimilar  to  his  nonconformift  brethren,  chiefly  confined, 
his  ftudies  and  publications  to  fubjeCts  of  religion.  His 
works  are  ftrongly  marked  with  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  religious  character  then  prevalent  among  the 
nouconformifts.  They  have  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  very  much  perilled.  His  moft  celebrated  work  is 
“  Yindicice  Pietatis,  or  a  Vindication  of  Godlinefs  in 
its  greateft  Striclnefs  and  Spirituality,  with  directions 
for  a  godly  life  3”  this  book  was  publifhed  in  1665, 
without  a  printer’s  name  3  and  being  unlieenfed,  the 
copies  of  it  were  fieized  and  lent  to  the  king’s  kitchen 
for  wafte  paper.  The  other  productions  of  his  pen 
are,  “  Heaven  opened,  or  a  brief  and  plain  difeovery 
of  the  riches  of  God’s  Covenant  of  Grace  3”  printed  in 
1 66  j.  “  The  World  Conquered  3”  publifhed  in  8vo, 
in  1688.  “  Godly  Fear,”  printed  in  8vo,  in  1674. 

“  A  Rebuke  to  Backlliders,  and  a  Spur  for  Loiterers  3” 
printed  in  8vo  in  1677.  “  A  Companion  for  Prayer 
in  i2mo,  1680.  “  A  brief  character  of  Mr  Jofieph 

Allein  3”  and  “  InftruCtions  about  heart-work,  what 
is  to  be  done  on  Clod’s  part  and  ours  for  the  cure  and 
keeping  of  the  heart  3”  a  pofthumous  piece  publifhed 
in  8vo,  by  Dr  Annefley  in  the  year  1681.  ( Gen . 

JBiog.) 

ALLELUIAH,  or  Halleluiah,  a  word  figni- 
fving,  Praijc  the  Lord,  to  be  met  with  either  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  fome  pl'alms  :  fiich  as  pl’alm  cxlv. 
and  thole  that  follow  to  the  end.  Alleluiah  >vas  fung 
upon  folemn  days  of  rejoicing,  Tobit  xiii.  12.  St  John 
in  the  Revelation  (xix.  1,  3,  4,  6.)  fays,  that  he  “  heard 
a  great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven,  who  laid,  Al- 
lcluiah  3  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  and  the  four 
bealls,  fell  down  and  worfiiipped  God  that  fat  on 
the  throne,  faying,  Alleluiah''1  This  hymn  of  joy 
and  praifes  was  transferred  from  the  fynagogue  to  the 
church.  St  Jerome  tells  us,  that  at  the  funeral  of 
Fabiola  feveral  pl'alms  were  lung  with  loud  alleluiahs  ; 
and  that  the  monks  of  Paleftine  were  awakened  at 
their  midnight  watchings,  with  the  finging  of  allelui¬ 
ahs.  So  much  energy  has  been  obferved  in  this  term, 
that  the  ancient  church  thought  proper  to  preferve  it, 
without  tranflating  it -either  into  Greek  or  Latin,  for 
fear  of  impairing  the  genius  and  loftncfs  of  it.  The 
fourth  council  of  Toledo  has  prohibited  the  u!e  of  it  in 
times  of  Lent,  or  other  days  of  falling,  and  in  the  ce¬ 
remonies  of  mourning  :  and,  according  to  the  prelent 
praCticc  of  the  Romilh  church,  this  word  is  never  re¬ 
peated  in  Lent,  nor  in  the  obloquies  of  the  dead  3  not- 
withftanding  which,  it  is  ufed  in  the  mals  for  the  dead, 
according  to  the  Mofarabic  ritual,  at  the  introit,  when 
they  ling,  Pu  es  portio  meet,  Domine,  Alleluiah ,  in  ter¬ 
ra  viventium,  Alleluiah,  Alleluiah.  The  finging  alleluiah 
was  oftentimes  an  invitatory  or  call  to  each  other  to 
praife  the  Lord. 

ALLEMAENGEL,  a  fmall  Moravian  fettlemcnt 
on  S  we  tar  a  river,  in  Pennfylvania. 

ALLEMAND,  a  fort  of  grave  folemn  rnufic,  with 
'  •  good 
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Allemsn.l  good  meafure,  and  a  flow  movement.  It  Is  alfo  a  brilk 

||  kind  of  dance,  very  common  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
A^c'n-  land. 

*  Allemand,  a  river  wliich  falls  into  the  Miffiffippi 

from  the  foitth-eaft,  about  43  miles  fouth  of  the 
Natches. 

ALLEMANNIC,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  ancient  Germans.  Thus,  we 
meet  with  Allemannic  hillory,  Allemannic  language, 
AUemannic  law,  &c. 

ALLEN,  John",  archbilliop  of  Dublin  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  Y  III.  was  educated  in  the  uuiverlity 
of  Oxford  j  from  whence  removing  to  Cambridge,  he 
there  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  He  wras 
lent  by  Dr  Warham,  archbilliop  of  Canterbury,  to 
the  pope,  about  certain  matters  relating  to  the  church. 
He  continued  at  Rome  nine  years ;  and  was  created 
doctor  of  laws,  either  there  or  in  lome  other  univer- 
lity  of  Italy.  After  his  return,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Cardinal  W  olfey,  and  was  commill’arv  or 
judge  of  his  court  as  legate  a  latere :  in  the  execution 
of  which  office  he  was  l’ufpeded  of  great  diihoneflv, 
and  even  perjury.  He  aHilled  the  cardinal  in  viflting, 
and  afterwards  fuppreffing,  40  of  the  fmaller  monalle- 
ries,  for  the  erection  of  his  college  at  Oxford  and  that 
at  Ipiwich.  The  cardinal  procured  for  him  the  living 
of  Dalby  in  Leiceflerihire,  though  it  belonged  to  the 
mailer  and  brethren  of  the  hofpital  of  Burton-Lazars. 
About  the  latter  end  of  the  vear  1525  he  was  incor¬ 
porated  doctor  of  law’s  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
On  the  13th  of  March  1528  he  was  confecrated  arck- 
bilhop  of  Dublin,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Hugh  Inge  de- 
ceaied  ;  and  about  the  lame  time  was  made  chancellor 
of  Ireland.  He  wrote,  1.  Epjlola  de  Pallii  Jignifica- 
tione  aftiva  et  paffiva ;  penned  by  him  at  the  time 
W’hen  he  received  the  archiepil’copal  pall.  2.  De  con- 
fuetudnnbus  ac  Jlatutis  in  tuitoriis  caujis  obfervandis. 
He  wrote  alio  teveral  other  pieces  relating  to  the  church. 
His  death,  which  happened  in  July  1534,  was  very  tra¬ 
gical  •,  lor  being  taken  in  a  time  of  rebellion  by  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  eldeft  fon  to  the  earl  of  Kildare,  he  was  by 
his  command  moll  cruelly  murdered,  being  brained  like 
an  ox,  at  Tartaine  in  Ireland,  in  the  58th  year  of  bis 
age.  The  place  where  the  murder  was  committed  was. 
afterwards  hedged  in,  overgrown,  and  unfrequented,  in 
defoliation  of  the  fact. 

Allen",  Thomas ,  a  famous  mathematician  of  the  16th 
century,  born  at  Utoxeter  in  Staffordfhire  the  2 ill  of 
December  1542.  He  was  admitted  fcholar  of  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  the  4th  of  June  1361  \  and  in  1567 
took  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts.  In  1580  he  quitted 
his  college  and  fellowship,  and  retired  to  Gloucefter- 
hall ;  where  he  fludied  very  clofely,  and  became  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  knowledge  in  antiquity,  pbilofophv,  and 
mathematics.  Having  received  an  invitation  from  Hen¬ 
ry  earl  ol  Northumberland,  a  great  friend  and  patron 
of  the  mathematicians,  he  fpent  fome  time  at  the  earl’s 
honfe,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  thofe  celebra¬ 
ted  mathematicians  Thomas  Harriot,  John  Dee,  Wal¬ 
ter  Warner,  and  Nathaniel  Torporley.  Robert  earl  of 
Leicefter  had  a  particular  elleem  for  Mr  Allen,  and 
would  have  conferred  a  bifliopric  upon  him,  but  bis 
love  of  lolitude  and  retirement  made  him  decline  the 
offer.  His  great  (kill  in  the  mathematics  made  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  vulgar  look  upon  him  as  a  magician  or  con¬ 


juror  :  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  Leicester's  Common-  Allen 
wealth ,  has  accordingly  accufed  him  with  uling  the  art  II 
of  figuring,  to  procure  the  earl  of  Leiceiler’s  unlawful  Alkftry. 
deligns,  and  endeavouring  bv  the  black  art  to  bring  ’ 
about  a  match  betwixt  him  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  But 
without  pretending  to  point  out  the  abfurditv  of  the 
charge,  it  is  certain  that  the  earl  placed  fuch  confi¬ 
dence  in  Allen,  that  nothing  material  in  the  Hale  was 
tranlacled  without  his  knowledge  ;  and  the  earl  had 
conllant  information,  by  letter  from  Mr  Allen,  of  w’hat 
palled  in  the  univerfity.  Air  Allen  was  very  curious 
and  indefatigable  in  collecting  fcattered  manuferipts  re¬ 
lating  to  hillory,  antiquity,  aftronomy,  philofophy,  and 
mathematics  :  thefe  collections  have  been  quoted  by  fe- 
veral  learned  authors,  &c.  and  mentioned  to  have  been 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Alleniana.  He  publilhed  in  Latin 
the  fecond  and  third  books  of  Claudius  Ptolemy  of  Pe- 
lufium,  Concerning  the  Judgment  of  the  Stars,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  of  the  Quadripartite  Conjlruclion, 
with  an  expofition.  He  w'rote  alio  notes  on  many  of 
Lilly’s  books,  and  fome  on  John  Bale’s  work  De  Scrip- 
toribus  M.  Britajinice.  Having  lived  to  a  great  age,  he 
died  at  Gloucefter-hall  on  the  30th  September  1632. 

ALLENDORF,  a  fmall  town  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  landgravate-of  Heffe  Cafiel, 
remarkable  for  its  fait  works,  and  three  Hone  bridges. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Wefer,  15  miles  eall  of  Calfel. 

E.  Long.  10.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  26. 

ALLENSTOYY  N,  a  town  of  New  Jerfev,  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  county,  15  miles  north-eail  from  Burlington, 
and  13  louth-by-eafl  from  Princeton. 

Allexstown,  a  townihip  in  Rockingham  county. 

New  Hampihire,  containing  254  inhabitants  ;  fituated 
on  the  eafl  fide  of  Merrimack  river,  25  miles  north- 
weft  of  Exeter,  and  40  from  Portfmouth. 

A LL  ENTO WN,  in  Pennfylvania,  Northampton 
county,  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  Jordan’s  creek, 
and  the  Little  Leheigh.  It  contains  about  90  houfes, 
and  au  academy. 

ALLER,  a  river  which  runs  through  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburg,  and  falls  into  the  YYefer  a  little  below 
Y  erden. 

Aller -good,  in  our  ancient  writers.  The  word 
alter  lerves  to  make  the  expreffion  of  fuperlative  fignifi- 
cation.  So,  al/er-good  is  the  greatefl  good.  Sometimes 
it  is  written  aider. 

ALLERION,  or  Alerion,  in  Heraldry,  a  fort  of 
eagle  without  beak  or  feet,  having  nothing  perferi  but 
the  wings.  They  differ  from  martlets  by  having  their 
wings  expanded,  whereas  thofe  of  the  martlets  are  dole ; 
and  denote  imperialifts  vanquifhed  and  difarmed  ;  for 
which  reafon  they  are  more  common  in  French  than  in 
German  coats  of  arms. 

ALLESTRY,  Richard,  D.  I),  was  born  at  Up- 
pington  in  Shropfliire,  in  1619,  was  educated  in  the 
grammar  fchool  of  Coventry,  and  afterwards  at  C’hrifl- 
church  in  Oxford.  His  natural  talents,  which  were 
uncommonly  vigorous,  he  carefully  improved  by  an 
unwearied  application  to  fludy.  Accordingly,  his  pro¬ 
motion  was  rapid.  Firll  he  obtained  the  degree  of  ba¬ 
chelor  of  arts ;  next  he  was  ckofen  moderator  in  philo¬ 
fophy  ;  then  made  a  canon  of  Chrill-church,  created 
dodor  of  divinity,  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
the  king,  and  afterwards  regius  profefl’or  of  divinity. 

But  in  the  early  part  of  life  his  ftmlies  were  inter¬ 
rupted,  . 
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Allellry.  rupted,  and  lie  was  called  to  military  fervice  bv  hollile 
— v~"  occurrences  of  the  times.  In  the  year  1641,  he,  along 

with  many  other  lludents  of  Oxford,  entered  the  royal 
fervice,  and  gave  eminent  proofs  of  their  courage  and 
loyal  attachment.  A  fhort  interval  of  hoftiiities  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  return  to  their  literary  purfuits  ;  but  a 
republican  party  foon  after  diflurbed  their  repofe,  and 
entering  Oxford,  attempted  to  plunder  the  colleges. 
Having  entered  the  treafury,  and  finding  nothing  but 
fourpence  and  a  halter,  they  hallened  to  the  deanery, 
and  feizing  many  valuable  articles,  they  locked  them 
in  an  apartment,  intending  next  day  to  carry  them  a- 
long  with  them.  During  the  night,  however,  Allef- 
try  having  a  key  to  that  apartment,  found  means  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  articles.  Informed  that  he 
was  the  caufe  of  their  difappointment,  they  feized  him ; 
and  had  they  not  been  unexpectedly  called  oil  by  an 
order  of  the  earl  of  Effex,  they  would  have  feverely 
wrecked  their  indignation  upon  him.  In  October  fol¬ 
lowing  he  again  took  up  arms,  was  prefent  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Keinton-field,  and  on  his  way  to  Oxford  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  reception  of  the  king  he  was  taken  priloner, 
but  loon  afterwards  releafed  bv  the  king’s  forces. 

A  violent  dileafe  which  then  prevailed  in  the  garri- 
fon  of  Oxford,  brought  Allellry  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave  5  but  recovering,  he  again  joined  a  regiment 
ot  volunteers,  chiefly  confilting  of  Oxford  lludents. 
Here  he  ferved  as  a  common  l'oldier,  and  was  often 
ieen  with  the  mulket  in  one  hand  and  the  book  in  the 
other.  When  the  republican  party  prevailed,  he  re¬ 
turned  at  the  termination  of  the  war  to  his  favourite 
Rudies,  but  Hill  continued  true  to  that  fide  of  politics 
which  he  had  adopted.  This  conduct  occafioned  his 
expulfion  from  the  college  ;  but  he  was  provided  with  a 
comfortable  retreat  in  the  families  of  the  honourable 
Francis  Newport,  and  Sir  Anthony  Cope. 

Such  was  the  confidence  repofecl  in  him,  that,  when 
the  friends  of  Charles  II.  were  fecretly  preparing  the 
way  for  his  reftoration,  they  entrufted  him  with  perfon- 
al  mellages  to  the  king.  In  returning  from  one  of  thefe 
interviews,  he  was  feized  at  Dover,  and  upon  exami¬ 
nation  committed  a  priloner  to  Lambeth-houfe.  The 
earl  of  Shaftelbury  obtained  his  releafe  in  a  few  weeks, 
lleturning  to  vifit  his  friends,  and  among  others  the 
learned  Dr  Hammond,  he  met  his  corpfe  at  the  gate 
of  his  ho ufe,  carrying  to  the  grave.  This  deeply  af¬ 
flicted  his  mind,  and  added  much  to  his  prefent  dillrcf- 
les.  The  doctor  left  him  his  valuable  library,  aflign- 
ing  as  a  reafon  that  “  he  well  knew  that  his  books  in 
his  hands  would  be  ufeful  weapons,  for  the  defence  of 
that  caufe  he  had  lo  vigoroufly  fupported.”  This  va¬ 
luable  library,  along  with  his  own,  Allellry  bequeath¬ 
ed  at  his  death  to  the  univerfity. 

During  his  life  he  erected  at  his  own  private  ex- 
■pence  the  well  fide  of  the  outward  court  of  Eton  college, 
the  grammar  lchool  in  Chrift-chureh  college,  and 
fettled  leveral  liberal  penfions  upon  individual  perfons 
and  families.  His  original  biographer  gives  him  the 
following  charadter.  “  Memory,  fancy,  judgment, 
elocution,  great  modelly,  and  no  lefs  aflurance,  a  com- 
prehenfion  ot  things,  and  a  fluency  of  words ;  an  apt- 
neis  tor  the  plealant,  and  iufficiency  for  the  rugged  parts 
of  knowledge;  a  courage  to  encounter  and  an  indullry 
>.o  mailer  all  things,  make  up  the  ebaradter  of  his  hap¬ 
py  genius.  There  was  not  in  the  world  a  man  of 
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clearer  honefly  and  courage ;  no  temptation  could  Alle(tr>- 
bribe  him  to  do  a  bafe  thing,  or  terror  affright  him  |1 
from  the  doing  a  good  one.  This  made  his  friendlhip  ,  Alley, 
as  lailing  and  inviolable  as  his  life,  without  the  mean  v 
coniideration  of  profit,  or  fly  referves  of  craft ;  without 
the  pageantry  of  ceremonious  addrefs,  the  cold  civility 
of  fome,  and  the  fervile  falfenefs  and  obfequious  flattery 
of  others.”  He  left  a  volume  of  fermons  printed  at 
Oxford  in  1684,  from  the  perufal  of  which  pollerity 
may  judge  of  his  literary  abilities.  Although  his  lec¬ 
tures  gave  univerfal  fatisfadlion,  yet  he  prohibited  their 
publication. 

Allestry,  Jacob ,  an  Englifn  poet  of  the  lafl  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  the  l'on  of  James  Allellry,  a  bookfeller 
of  London,  who  was  ruined  by  the  great  fire  in  1 666. 

Jacob  was  educated  at  Wellminller  lchool,  entered  at 
Chrill-church,  Oxford,  in  the  a  dl-term  1671,  at  the 
age  of  18,  and  was  elected  Undent  in  1672.  He  took 
the  degree  of  arts;  was  mufic  reader  in  1679,  and 
terra;  filius  in  1681  ;  both  which  offices  he  executed 
with  great  applaufe,  being  efteemed  a  good  philologift 
and  poet.  fie  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  verfes  and 
pallorals  fpoken  at  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  May  21. 

1681,  by  Mr  W  illiam  Saville,  fecond  Ion  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Halifax,  and  George  Cholmondely,  fecond 
ion  of  Robert  \  ifcount  Kells  (both  of  Chrill-church), 
before  James  duke  of  T  ork,  bis  duchel's,  and  the  lady 
Anne  ;  which  verfes  and  pallorals,  were  afterwards 
printed  in  the  “  Examen  Poeticum.”  He  died  Oc¬ 
tober  15.  1686,  and  was  buried  in  St  Thomas’s  church¬ 
yard. 

ALLE'S  EURE,  a  fmall  brafs  Swedilli  coin,  worth 
about  -g-d.  Englilli  money. 

ALLEVIATION,  denotes  the  making  a  thing 
lighter,  and  eafier  to  bear  or  endure.  It  Rands  oppo- 
lite  to  aggravation. 

ALLEY,  Wi  ELI  am,  bifliop  of  Exeter  in  the  reign 
ol  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Great  Wycomb  in 
Buckinghamfliire.  From  Eton  lchool,  in  the  year 
1528,  he  removed  to  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  alfo  ffiu- 
died  lome  time  at  Oxford ;  afterwards  he  married,  was 
preiented  to  a  living,  and  became  a  zealous  reformer. 

Upon  Queen  Mary’s  accellion  he  left  his  cure  and  re¬ 
tired  into  the  north  of  England  ;  where  he  maintained 
his  wife  and  himfelf  by  teaching  a  fchool  and  pradtif- 
ing  phyfic.  Queen  Elizabeth  afeending  the  throne, 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  acquired  great  reputa¬ 
tion  by  reading  the  divinity  ledture  at  St  Paul’s,  and 
in  July  1560  was  confecrated  bifliop  of  Exeter.  He 
was  created  doctor  ol  divinity  at  Oxford  in  November 
1561.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  Apiil  1570,  and  was 
buried  at  Exeter  in  the  cathedral.  He  wrote,  1.  The 
Poor  Man’s  Library,  2  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1571 .  Thefe 
volumes  contain  twelve  ledtures  on  the  firR  cpilllc  of 
St  Peter,  read  at  St  Paul’s.  2.  A  Hebrew  Grammar. 

Whether  it  was  ever  puhliihed  is  uncertain.  He  tranf- 
lated  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  verfion  of  the  Bible  which 
was  undertaken  by  Queen  Elizabeth’s  command. 

Alley,  in  Gardening ,  a  Rraight  parallel  walk, 
bounded  on  both  fides  with  trees,  flirubs,  &c.  and 
ufually  covered  with  gravel  or  turf. 

Alley,  among  builders,  denotes  a  narrow  pafl’age 
leading  from  one  place  to  another. 

Alley,  in  PerfpeEiivc ,  that  which,  in  order  to  have 
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a  greater  appearance  of  length,  is  made  wider  at  the 
entrance  than  at  the  termination. 

Alley,  in  the  new  huibandrv,  implies  the  vacant 
l'pace  between  the  outermoft  row  of  corn  on  one  bed 
and  the  ncareil  row  to  it  on  the  next  parallel  bed  j  and 
it  is  ufuallv  about  four  feet-  in  breadth,  exclufive  of 
the  partitions  between  the  rows  of  corn  in  the  beds. 
The  iirll  hoeing  of  wheat  is  performed  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter,  and  the  earth  is  ploughed  away  from 
the  rows  into  the  intervals,  which  forms  fmall  ridges 
in  the  middle  between  the  double  rows.  The  fecond 
hoeing  is  in  the  ipring,  which  turns  it  back  to  the 
rows,  leaving  a  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  alley.  The 
third  hoeing  is  from  the  rows,  after  the  wheat  has 
bloffomed  :  this  turns  the  earth  into  the  intervals,  form¬ 
ing  fmall  ridges  there,  as  at  the  firll  hoeing.  The 
fourth  hoeing  returns  the  earth  to  the  ridges,  which 
is  performed  a  month  or  more  after  the  third  hoeing. 
This  commonly  finillies  the  horfe-hoeings,  if  the  land 
is  in  good  heart ;  otherwiie  one  or  two  more  hoeings 
are  neccffarv. 

ALLEY  N,  Edward,  a  celebrated  Englifli  actor 
in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  and 
founder  of  the  college  of  Dulwich  in  Surrey,  was  born 
at  London  in  the  parilli  of  St  Botolph,  Sept.  1.  1966, 
as  appears  from  a  memorandum  of  his  own  writing. 
Dr  Fuller  fays,  that  he  was  bred  a  ftage-player  ;  and 
that  his  father  would  have  given  him  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  but  that  he  was  not  turned  for  a  ferious  courfe  of 
life.  He  was,  however,  a  youth  of  an  excellent  capa¬ 
city,  a  cheerful  temper,  a  tenacious  memory,  a  fweet 
elocution,  and  in  his  perlon  of  a  (lately  port  and  afpecl  : 
all  which  advantages  might  well  induce  a  young  man 
to  take  to  the  theatrical  profellion.  By  feveral  autho¬ 
rities  we  find  he  mull  have  been  on  the  ftage  fome  time 
before  1 59 2  j  for  at  this  time  he  was  in  high  favour 
with  the  town,  and  greatly  applauded  by  the  bell  judges, 
particularly  by  Ben  Johnfon. 

Haywood,  in  his  prologue  tQ  Marlow’s  Jew  of  Mal¬ 
ta,  calls  him  Proteus  for  fhapes,  and  Rofcius  for  a 
tongue.  He  ufuallv  played  the  capital  parts,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  aefors  in  Shakefpeare’s  plays  ;  in 
fome  of  Ben  Johnfon’s  he  was  alfo  a  principal  per¬ 
former  :  but  what  characters  he  perfonated  in  either  of 
the’-e  poets,  it  is  difficult  now  to  determine.  This  is 
owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  their  editors,  who  did  not 
print  the  names  of  the  players  oppolite  to  the  charac¬ 
ters  they  performed,  as  the  modern  cuilom  is ;  but  gave 
one  general  lift  of  actors  to  the  whole  let  of  plays,  as 
in  the  old  tolio  edition  of  Shakelpeare  ;  or  divided  one 
from  the  other,  fetting  the  dramatis  pc  rlomc  before  the 
plays,  and  the  catalogue  of  performers  after  them,  as  in 
Johnfon’s. 

It  may  appear  lurprifing  how  one  of  Mr  Alleyn’s 
profellion  Ihould  be  enabled  to  erect  fuch  an  edifice  as 
Dulwich  college,  and  liberally  endow  it  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  fo  many  perlons.  But  it  nmll  be  obferved 
that  he  had  fome  paternal  fortune,  which,  though 
lmall,  might  lay  a  foundation  for  his  future  affiuence  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  profits  he  received 
from  acting,  to  one  of  his  provident  and  managing 
dilpofition,  and  one  who  by  his  excellence  in  placing 
drew  after  him  Inch  crowds  of  ipeclators,  mull  have 
confide rably  improved  his  fortune  :  betides,  he  was  not 
tmly  an  actor,  but  mailer  of  a  playhoule  built  at  his 


own  expence,  by  which  he  is  faid  to  have  amaffed  con- 
fiderable  wealth.  He  was  alfo  keeper  of  the  kind’s 
wild  hearts,  or  mailer  ot  the  royal  bear  garden,  which 
was  frequented  by  vaft  crowds  of  fpedlators  ;  and  the 
profits  arifing  from  theie  fports  are  faid  to  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  500I.  per  annum.  He  was  thrice  married  ;  and 
the  portions  of  his  two  firll  wives,  they  leaving  him 
no  iffue  to  inherit,  might  probably  contribute  to  this 
benefaction.  Such  kind  of  donations  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  thought  to  proceed  more  from  vanity  and  of- 
tentation  than  real  piety  ;  hut  this  of  Mr  Alleyn  has 
been  alcribed  to  a  very'  lingular  caufe,  for  the  devil  has 
been  faid  to  be  the  firll  promoter  of  it.  Mr  Aubrev 
mentions  a  tradition,  “  that  Mr  Alleyn  playing  a  de¬ 
mon,  with  fix  others,  in  one  of  Shakefpeare’s  plays, 
was,  in  the  midft  of  the  play,  furprifed  by  an  appa¬ 
rition  of  the  devil ;  which  fo  worked  on  his  "fancy,  that 
lie  made  a  vow,  which  he  performed  by  building 
Dulwich  college.”  He  began  the  foundation  of  this 
college,  under  the  direction  of  Inigo  Jones,  in  1614  ; 
and  the  buildings,  gardens,  &c.  were  finilhed  in  1617, 
in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  expended  about  io,oool. 
After  the  college  was  built,  he  met  with  fome  difficul¬ 
ty  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  fettling  his  lands  in  mort¬ 
main  ;  lor  he  propoled  to  endow  it  with  8ool.  per 
annum,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  mailer,  one  war¬ 
den,  and  four  fellows,  three  whereof  were  to  be 
clergymen,  and  the  fourth  a  Ikilful  organill  ;  alfo  fix 
poor  men  and  as  many  women,  befides  twelve  poor 
boys  to  be  educated  till  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fixteen, 
and  then  put  out  to  lome  trade  or  calling.  The  ob- 
ftru&ion  he  met  with  arole  from  the  lord  chancellor 
Bacon,  who  wifhed  King  James  to  fettle  part  of  thofe 
lands  for  fupport  of  two  academical  leisures ;  and 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  dated 
Auguft  18.  1618,  entreating  him  to  ufe  his  interell 
with  his  majelly  for  that  purpofe.  Mr  Alleyn’s  foli- 
citation  was  however  at  laft  complied  with’  and  he 
obtained  the  royal  licenfe,  giving  him  full  power  to  lav 
his  foundation,  by  his  Majelly’s  letters  patent,  bearing- 
date  the  2 1  ft  of  June  1619;  by  virtue  whereof  he  did, 
in  the  chapel  at  the  faid  new  hofpital  at  Dulwich,  call¬ 
ed  The  College  of  God's  Gift,  on  the  13th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  following,  publicly  read  and  publifh  a  quadri¬ 
partite  writing  in  parchment,  whereby  he  created  and 
eftabliilied  the  laid  college  ;  he  then  fubferibed  it  with 
his  name,  and  fixed  his  feal  to  feveral  parts  thereof,  in 
prelence  ot  feveral  honourable  perfons,  and  ordered 
copies  ot  the  writings  to  four  different  purilhes.  He 
was  himfelf  the  firll  mailer  of  his  college  ;  fo  that  to 
make  ufe  ot  the  words  ot  Air  Haywood,  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  “  He  was  fo  mingled  with  humility 
and  charity,  that  he  became  his  own  pcnlioner,  hum¬ 
bly  luhmitting  himfelf  to  that  proportion  of  diet  and 
clothes  which  he  had  bellowed  on  others.”  AYe 
have  no  rcafon  to  think  he  ever  repented  of  this  di- 
ftribution  of  his  fubllance ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  was  entirely  fatisfied,  as  appears  from  tlie 
following  memorial  in  his  own  writing,  found  amongft 
his  papers:  “  May  26.  1620. — My  wife  and  I  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  fine  at  the  common  pleas  bar,  of  all 
our  lands  to  the  college  :  bleffed  be  God  that  he  has 
given  us  life  to  do  it.”  His  wife  died  in  the  year 
1623 ;  and  about  two  years  afterwards  he  married 
Conilancc  Kinchtoe,  who  furvived  him,  and  received 

remarkable 
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that  thenceforward  people  were  fore  not  to  receive  Alliance* 


ALL 

All cvu  remarkable  proofs  of  his  affection,  if  at  leaft  we  may 
|j‘  judge  of  it  by  his  will,  wherein  he  left  her  confider- 
Affiance.  Ably.  He  died  Nov.  25.  1626,  in  the  6  ill  year  of 
'  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  new 
college,  where  there  is  a  tomb-Hone  over  his  grave, 
with  an  infcription.  His  original  diary  is  alio  there 
preierved. 

The  fubjoining  anecdote  is  entertaining  in  itfelf,  and 
fhows  the  high  elteem  in  which  Mr  Alleyn  was  held  as 
an  actor :  “  Edward  Alleyn,  the  Gai-rick  of  Shake- 
Ipeare’s  time,  had  been  on  the  moil  friendly  footing 
with  our  poet,  as  well  as  Ben  Johnfon.  They  ufed  fre¬ 
quently  to  i'pend  their  evenings  together  at  the  fign  of 
the  Globe,  fomewhere  near  Blackfriars,  where  the 
playhoufe  then  was.  The  world  need  not  be  told,  that 
the  convivial  hours  of  fuch  a  triumvirate  mult  be  plea- 
fing  as  well  as  profitable,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  fuch 
pleafures  as  might  bear  the  reflections  of  the  morning. 
In  confequence  of  one  of  thefe  meetings,  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  was  written  by  G.  Peele,  a  fellow  of 
ChriH-church  college,  Oxford,  and  a  dramatic  poet, 
who  belonged  to  the  Club,  to  one  Marie,  an  intimate 
of  his : 

4  Friend  Marie. 

‘  I  mull  defyr  that  my  fyller  hyr  watch,  and  the 
4  cookerie  book  you  promyfed,  may  be  lente  bye  the 

*  man.- - 1  never  longed  for  thy  company  more  than 

‘  tail  night :  we  were  all  very  merrye  at  the  Globe, 
•*  when  Ned  Alleyn  did  not  fcruple  to  affyrnie  plea- 
4  fauntely  to  thy  Friende  TV ill,  that  he  had  llolcn  his 
4  fpeech  about  thee  Qualityes  of  an  adtor’s  excellencye 
#  ‘  in  Hamlet  hys  Tragedye,  from  cenverfations  many- 

4  fold  which  had  palled  betweene  them,  and  opinyons 

4  given  by  Alleyn  touching  the  fubjedfe. - Shake- 

4  fpearfe  did  not  take  this  talke  in  good  forte  ;  hut 
4  Johnfon  put  an  ende  to  the  ftrife  with  wittylye  re- 
4  markinge,  This  affair  needeth  no  Vontentione ;  you 
4  Jlole  it  from  Ned,  no  doubte  :  do  not  marvel:  Have 
4  you  not  feen  him  act  tymes  out  of  number  ? — Believe 
4  me  moll  fyncerilie,  yours,  G.  Peele?' 

ALLIA,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  Sabine  territory, 
which  running  down  a  very  deep  channel  from  the 
mountains  of  Crulluminum,  mixes  with  the  Tiber  40 
miles  from  Borne  ■,  famous  for  the  great  daughter  of  the 
Romans  by  the  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  when  40,000 
Romans  were  killed  or  put  to  flight  ;  hence  Allienfis 
dies,  an  unlucky  day  (Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan).  Our  an- 
ceflors,  fays  Cicero,  deemed  the  day  of  the  fight  of  Al- 
lia  more  fatal  than  that  of  taking  the  city. 

ALLIANCE,  in  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law ,  the  re¬ 
lation  contracted  between  two  perfons  or  two  families 
by  marriage. 

Alliance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  treaty  entered  into  by 
fovereign  princes  and  Hates,  for  their  mutual  fafety 
and  defence.— In  this  fenfe,  alliances  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  into  fuch  as  are  offenfive,  whereby  the  •  con¬ 
tracting  parties  oblige  themfelves  jointly  to  attack 
fome  other  power  ;  and  into  defenfive  ones,  whereby 
they  bind  themfelves  to  Hand  by  and  defend  each  other 
in  cafe  they  are  attacked  by  others.  Alliance  with 
the  ancient  Romans,  though  a  fort  of  fervitude,  was 
much  coveted.  Ariarathes,  we  are  told  by  Polybius, 
offered  a  facrifice  to  the  gods  by  way  of  thankfgiving 
for  having  obtained  this  alliance.  The  real'on  was, 


any  injuries  except  from  them.  There1  were  different  || 
forts  of  allies  :  fome  only  united  to  them  by  a  partici-  Alligation, 
pation  of  the  privileges  of  Romans,  as  the  Latini  and 
Hernici  •,  others  by  their  very  foundation,  as  the  colo¬ 
nies  •,  others  by  the  benefactions  they  received  from 
them,  as  Mafiniffa,  Eumenes,  and  Attalus,  who  owed 
their  kingdoms  to  Rome  ;  ethers  by  free  treaties, 
which  lail  by  a  long  alliance  became  fubjeCts,  as  the 
kings  of  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Egypt,  and  moil  of 
the  cities  of  Greece:  LalHy,  other's  bv  compulfive  trea¬ 
ties,  and  the  law  of  fubjeCtion,  as  Philip  and  Antio- 
chus.  For  they  never  granted  peace  to  an  enemy, 
without  making  an  alliance  with  him  5  that  is,  they 
never  fubdued  any  people  without  ufing  it  as  a  means 
of  fubduing  others. 

The  forms  or  ceremonies  of  alliances  have  been  va¬ 
rious  in  different  ages  and  countries.  Among  us,  fign- 
ing  and  {wearing,  fometimes  at  the  altar,  arc  the  chief; 
anciently  eating  and  drinking  together,  chiefly  offer¬ 
ing  lacrifices  together,  were  the  cuftomary  rite  of  rati¬ 
fying  an  alliance.  Among  the  .Tews  and  Chaldeans, 
heifers  or  calves,  among  the  Greeks  bulls  or  goats, 
and  among  the  Romans  hogs,  were  lacrificed  on  -  this 
occafion.  Among  the  ancient  Arabs,  alliances  were 
confirmed  by  drawing  blood  out  ot  the  palms  ol  the 
hands  of  the  two  contradting  princes  with  a  fliarp 
ftone,  dipping  herein  a  piece  ot  their  garments,  and 
therewith  fmearing  feven  Hones,  at  the  fame  time  in¬ 
voking  the  gods  Vrotalt  and  Alilat,  i.  e.  according  to 
Herodotus,  Bacchus  and  Uranius.  Among  the  people 
of  Colchis,  the  confirmation  of  alliances  is  faid  to  he 
effected  by  one  of  the  princes  offering  his  wife’s  breaffs 
to  the  other  to  fuck,  which  he  was  obliged  to  do  till 
there  iffued  blood. 

Alliance,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  applied  to  any 
kind  of  union  or  connection  ;  thus  we  lay,  there  is  an 
alliance  between  the  church  and  Hate. 

ALLIARA.  See  Erysimum,  Botany  Index. 

ALLIER,  in  Geography,  a  river  of  France,  which 
gives  name  to  a  department,  has  its  fource  near  C  ha¬ 
teau  Neuf  de  Randon,  in  the  department  of  Lozere, 
and  joins  the  Loire  near  Nevers. 

Allier,  a  department  of  France,  formerly  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bourbonnois,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
departments  of  Saone  and  Loire,  Nievre  and  Cher  ; 
on  the  eall  by  thofe  of  Saone  and  Loire,  and  the  Loire  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  thofe  of  the  Loire,  Puy  de  Home,  and 
Creufe  -,  and  on  the  weH  by  thofe  of  Creufe  and  C  her. 

It  contains  1,454,341  fquare  acres  ;  the  number  ot  in¬ 
habitants  is  about  206,105  ;  and  it  is  divided  into  four 
communal  dillridls.  The  principal  town  is  Moulins. 

ALLIGATI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  bafeH  kind 
of  Haves,  who  were  ufually  kept  fettered.  1  he  Ro¬ 
mans  had  three  degrees,  or  orders,  of  (laves  or  fer- 
vants  ;  the  firfl  employed  in  the  management  of  their 
eHates ;  the  fecond  in  the  menial  or  lower  fundtions 
of  the  family :  the  third  called  a/ligati ,  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

ALLIGATION,  the  name  of  a  method  of  folving 
all  queHions  that  relate  to  the  mixture  of  one  ingredient 
with  another.  Though  writers  on  arithmetic  generally 
make  alligation  a  branch  of  that  fcience  ;  yet,  as  it 
is  plainly  nothing  more  than  an  application  of  the 
common  properties  of  numbers,  in  order  to  folve  a  few 

queHions 
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ftilijration.  queftions  that  occur  in  particular  branches  of  bufinefs, 
we  chooie  rather  to  keep  it  (lifting  from  the  fcience  of 
arithmetic. 

Alligation  is  generally  divided  into  medial  and  alter¬ 
nate. 

Alligation  Medial,  from  the  rates  and  quantities  of 
the  iimples  given,  difcovers  the  rate  of  the  mixture. 

Rule.  As  the  total  quantity  of  the  fimples, 

To  their  price  or  value  j 
So  any  quantity  of  the  mixture, 

To  the  rate. 

E.vamp.  A  grocer  mixeth  3olb.  of  currants,  at  4d. 
per  lb.  with  xolb.  of  other  currants,  at  6d.  per  lb. : 
H hat  is  the  value  of  ilb.  of  the  mixture?  Arif.  4-fd. 


lb.  d. 

d. 

30,  at  4  amounts  to 

120 

10,  at  6 - 

6  a 

40 

180 

lb.  d.  lb.  d. 

If  40  :  180  :  :  1  :  44. 

N  ote  1.  When  the  quantity  of  each  fimple  is  the 
fame,  the  rate  of  the  mixture  is  readily  found  by  add¬ 
ing  the  rates  of  the  fimples,  and  dividing  their  fum  by 
the  number  of  fimples.  Thus, 

Suppofe  a  grocer  mixes  feveral  forts  of  fugar,  and  of 
each  an  equal  quantity,  viz.  at  50s.  at  54s.  and  at  60s. 
per  cwt.  the  rate  of  the  mixture  will  be  C4S.  8d.  per 
cwt.  j  for 

s.  s.  d. 

5°+54  +  6°=164,  and  3)164(54  8 

Note  2.  If  it  be  required  to  increafe  or  diminifh  the 
quantity  of  the  mixture,  fay,  As  the  fum  of  the  given 
quantities  of  the  fimples,  to  the  feveral  quantities  given  •, 
lo  the  quantity  of  the  mixture  propofed,  to  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  fimples  fought. 

Note  3.  It  it  be  required  to  know  how  much  of 
each  fimple  is  an  afligned  portion  of  the  mixture, 
fay,  As  the  quantity  of  the  mixture,  to  the  feveral 
quantities  of  the  fimples  given  ;  fo  the  quantity  of  the 
alligned  portion,  to  the  quantities  of  the  fimples  fought. 
Thus, 

Suppofe  a  grocer  mixes  iolb.  of  railins  with  3olb.  of 
almonds  and  401b.  of  currants,  and  it  be  demanded  how 
many  ounces  of  each  fort  are  found  in  every  pound,  or 
in  every  16  ounces  of  the  mixture,  fay, 


laid  remainder,  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  rates,  Alligation. 

will  quote  the  laid  quantity.  Thus,  — v - ' 

Suppofe  a  grocer  has  a  mixture  of  4001b.  weight, 
that  coll  him  7I.  10s.  confifting  of  railins  at  4d.  per  lb. 
and  almonds  at  6d.  how  mauy  pounds  of  almonds  were 


in  the  mixture  ? 

lb. 

Rates. 

- 

400 

6d. 

L.  s.  d. 

4 

4d. 

7  10=1800 

. 

. 

1600 

i6ood. 

2ci. 

-  Ls‘ 

2)20o(iOolb.  of  almonds  at  6d.  is  2  10 

And  3001b.  of  railins  at  4d.  is  50 

1  otal  400  Proof  7  10 

Alligation  Alternate,  being  the  converfe  of  alliga¬ 
tion  medial,  from  the  rates  of  the  fimples,  and  rate  of 
the  mixture  given,  finds  the  quantities  of  the  fimples. 

Rules.  I.  Place  the  rate  of  the  mixture  on  the 
left  fide  of  a  brace,  as  the  root  ;  and  on  the  right  fide 
of  the  brace  let  the  rates  of  the  feveral  fimples,  under 
one  another,  as  the  branches.  II.  Link  or  alligate  the 
branches,  fo  as  one  greater  and  another  lefs  than  the 
root  may  be  linked  or  yoked  together.  III.  Set  the 
difference  betwixt  the  root  and  the  feveral  branches 
right  againll  their  refpective  yoke-fellows.  Thele  al¬ 
ternate  differences  are  the  quantities  required.  Note  1. 
If  any  branch  happen  to  have  two  or  more  yoke-fel¬ 
lows,  the  difference  betwixt  the  root  and  thele  yoke¬ 
fellows  mull  be  placed  right  againll  the  faid  branch, 
one  after  another,  and  added  into  one  fum.  2.  In  l’ome 
quellions,  the  branches  may  be  alligated  more  ways 
than  one  :  and  a  quellion  will  always  admit  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  anfwers  as  there  are  different  ways  of  linking  the 
branches. 

Alligation  alternate  admits  of  three  varieties,  viz. 

1.  The  quellion  may  be  unlimited,  with  rel'pect  both 
to  the  quantity  of  the  fimples  and  that  of  the  mixture. 

2.  The  quellion  may  be  limited  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  one  or  more  of  the  fimples.  3.  The  quellion  may  be 
limited  to  a  certain  quantity  of  the  mixture. 

Variety  I.  When  the  quellion  is  unlimited,  with  re- 
fpect  both  to  the  quantity  of  the  fimples,  and  that  of  the 
mixture,  this  is  called  Alligation  Simple. 

E.vamp.  A  grocer  would  mix  l'ugars  at  yd.  7 d.  and 
rod.  per  lb.  fo  as  to  fell  the  mixture  or  compound  at  8d. 
per  lb. :  What  quantity  of  each  mull  he  take  ? 

lb. 


0*. 

80  :  10  :  :  16  :  2  raifins. 

80  :  30  :  :  16  :  6  almonds. 

80  :  40  :  :  16  :  8  currants. 

Proof  16 

Note  4.  If  the  rates  of  two  fimples,  with  the  total 
value  and  total  quantity  of  the  mixture,  be  given,  the 
quantity  ol  each  fimple  may  be  found  as  follows  :  viz. 
Multiply  the  leffer  rate  into  the  total  quantity,  fub- 
tradt  the  product  irom  the  total  value,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  excels  of  the 
higher  rate  above  the  lower,  multiplied  into  the  quan- 
"ity  of  the  higher-priced  fimple;  and  confequcntlv  the 
*  ol.  I.  Part  II. 


Here  the  rate  of  the  mixture  8  is  placed  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  brace  as  the  root  ;  and  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  fame  brace  arc  fet  the  rates  of  the  feveral  fimples, 
viz.  5,  7,  10,  under  one  another,  as  the  branches  j  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rule  I. 

The  branch  10  being  greater  than  the  root,  is  alli¬ 
gated  or  linked  with  7  and  5,  both  thele  being  lefs  than 
the  root  ;  as  directed  in  Rule  II. 

The  difference  between  the  root  .8  and  the  branch  5, 
viz.  5,  is  fet  right  againll  this  branch’s  yoke-fellow  10. 
The  difference  between  8  and  7  is  likewilc  fet  right 

4  U  againfl 
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Alligation,  againft  the  yoke-fellow  io.  And  the  difference  he- 
w—y— twixt  8  and  io,  viz.  2,  is  fet  right  againft  the  two 
yoke-fellows  7  and  5  j  as  prefcribed  by  Rule  III. 

As  the  branch  10  has  two  differences  on  the  right, 
viz.  3  and  1,  they  are  added  ;  and  the  anfwer  to  the 
queftion  is,  that  2lb.  at  yd.  2lb.  at  7d.  and  4ft.  at  iod. 
will  make  the  mixture  required. 

The  truth  and  reafon  of  the  rules  will  appear  by  con- 
fidering,  that  whatever  is  loft  upon  any  one  branch  is 
gained  upon  its  yoke-fellow.  Thus  in  the  above  ex¬ 
ample,  by  felling  4ft.  of  iod.  fugar  at  8d.  per  lb. 
there  is  8d.  loft  :  but  the  like  fum  is  gained  upon  its 
*two  yoke-fellows ;  for  by  felling  2I0.  of  yd.  fugar  at 
8d.  per  lb.  there  is  6d.  gained ;  and  by  felling  2lb.  of 
7d.  fugar  at  8d.  there  is  2d.  gained  5  and  6d.  and  2d. 
make  8d. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  rate  of  the  mixture  mull 
always  be  mean  or  middle  with  refpedt  to  the  rates  of 
the  fimples ;  that  is,  it  muft  be  lei's  than  the  greateft, 
and  greater  than  the  lcaft  ;  otherwife  a  folution  would 
be  impollible.  And  the  price  of  the  total  quantity 
mixed,  computed  at  the  rate  of  the  mixture,  will  always 
be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  prices  of  the  feveral  quanti¬ 
ties  call  up  at  the  refpedtive  rates  of  the  lirnple. 


Variety  II.  M  hen  the  queftion  is  limited)  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  one  or  more  of  the  fimples,  this  is  cal¬ 
led  Alligation  Partial. 

If  the  quantity  of  one  of  the  fimples  only  be  limited, 
alligate  the  branches,  and  take  their  differences,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  inch  limitation  ;  and  then  work  by 
the  following  proportion  : 

As  the  difference  right  againft  the  rate  of  the  fimple, 
whofe  quantity  is  given, 

To  the  other  differences  refpedtively  ; 

So  the  quantity  given, 

To  the  feveral  quantities  fought. 


Examp .  A  diftiller  would,  with  40  gallons  of  brandy 
at  12s.  per  gallon,  mix  rum  at  7s.  per  gallon,  and  gin 
at  4s.  per  gallon  :  How  much  of  the  rum  and  gin  muft 
he  take,  to  fell  the  mixture  at  8s.  per  gallon  ? 


Gal. 


40  of  brandy.  ~t 
32  of  rum.  \  Anf. 

32  of  gin.  J 


The  operation  gives  for  anfwer,  y  gallons  of  brandy, 
4  of  rum,  and  4  of  gin.  But  the  queftion  limits  the 
quantity  of  brandy  to  40  gallons  ;  therefore  fay, 

.  If  5  =  4  ::  4°  32 

I  he  quantity  of  gin  by  the  operation,  being  alfo  4,  the 
proportion  needs  not  be  repeated. 


Variety  III.  When  the  queftion  is  limited  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  the  mixture,  this  is  called  Alligation 
Total. 

After  linking  the  branches,  and  taking  the  differen¬ 
ces,  work  by  the  following  proportion  : 

As  the  fum  of  the  differences, 

To  each  particular  difference  ; 

So  the  given  total  of  the  mixture, 

To  the  refpedtive  quantities  required. 

Examp.  A  vintner  hath  wine  at  3s.  per  gallon,  and 
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would  mix  it  with  water,  fo  as  to  make  a  compofition  Alligation 
of  144  gallons,  worth  2s.  6d.  per  gallon.  How  much 
wine,  and  how  much  water,  muft  he  take  ? 

Gal. 


Allitera¬ 

tion. 


30 


3° 
oj  6 


1 20  of  wine 
24  of  water 

144  total. 


. }  AnI- 


120X36=4320 
24  X  0=  0 


Proof  144)4320(30 
As  36  :  30  ::  144  :  120 
As  36  :  6  ::  144  :  24. 

There  being  here  only  two  fimples,  and  the  total  of 
the  mixture  limited,  the  queftion  admits  but  of  one  an¬ 
fwer. 

ALLIGATOR,  in  Zoology,  a  fynonyme  of  the  la- 
certa  crocodiles.  See  Lacerta. 

Alligator  Pear.  See  Laurus,  Botany  Index. 
ALLIONIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

A  LL  LOTH,  a  ftar  in  the  tail  of  the  Greater  Bear,, 
much  uled  for -finding  the  latitude  at  lea. 

ALLITERATION,  an  ornament  of  language, 
chiefly  uled  in  poetry,  and  confifting  in  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  letter  at  certain  intervals.  We  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  ever  feen  any  futisfaclory  account  of 
alliteration  in  the  writings  of  the  critics.  They  feem 
to  have  palled  it  over  in  contemptuous  filence  j  either 
as  a  falfe  refinement  or  as  a  mere  trifle.  It  perhaps 
deferves  a  better  fate.  Many  chapters  have  been  com- 
poled  on  quantity,  on  the  exprellion  refulting  from  dif¬ 
ferent  arrangements  of  long  and  lliort  fyllables,  and  on 
the  powers  of  paufes  as  they  are  variouily  placed,  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  alliteration.  This  is  the  more  extraor¬ 
dinary,  as  one  lliould  think  it  impollible  for  any  man 
to  examine  minutely,  and,  as  it  were,  diffedt  a  number 
of  verlcs,  without  perceiving  the  vaft  abundance  of  this 
ornament.  It  is  as  if  an  anatomift  lliould  pubiifh  a 
complete  table  of  the  arteries  in  the  human  body,  and 
affedl.  never  to  have  feen  a  vein  or  a  nerve  :  for  it  may 
be  affiuwed,  with  fmall  danger  of  miftake,  that  if  you 
examine  any  number  of  verles,  remarkable  either  for 
fweetnefs  or  for  energy,  they  will  be  found  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  alliterative.  We  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  the 
fweetnefs  and  energy  of  verfification  depends  chiefly  on 
this  circumftance,  yet  we  cannot  help  believing  that  it 
may  claim  fome  fliare  :  for  it  is  a  conftant  appearance, 
as  far  as  we  have  ever  obferved,  that  the  poets  whofe 
fame  is  higheft  for  verfification,  have  been  attentive  to 
alliteration. 

The  very  trilling  appearance  of  the  ornament  itfelf, 
upon  a  fuperficial  view,  and  the  frequent  abufe  of  it, 
are  cirejimltances  indeed  which  give  no  encouragement 
to  a  lerious  inquiry  into  its  nature  and  operation.  How 
common  is  it  for  writers,  who  affedl  to  be  comic,  when 
in  want  of  other  means  for  raifing  a  fmile,  to  ufe  af- 
fedted  alliteration  with  fuceefs  ?  But,  in  the  fine  arts, 
no  beauty  or  grace  is  beyond  the  power  of  ridicule. 
The  nobleft  attitudes  in  painting  have  been  rendered 
laughable  by  caricature.  St  Paul  preaching  at  Athens, 
in  the  defign  of  Raphael,  appears  elegant,  noble,  and 
in  fome  degree  awful  The  fame  apoftle,  reprefented 
by  Hogarth  in  nearly  the  fame  attitude,  pleading  be- 
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Ailitcra-  fore  the  governor  Felix,  feems  altogether  ridiculous. 
<£on-  >So  the  language  and  verification  of  Milton  in  the  Pa- 

v  radil'e  Loll  appear  only  proper  for  the  moll  elevated 

fubje&s.  In  the  Splendid  Shilling  of  Philips,  they 
appear  equally  proper  for  the  1  owe  It.  So  fares  it  all'o 
with  alliteration.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  mortified  at  the 
dilcovery,  that  much  of  the  delight  afforded  by  verfi- 
fication  arifes  from  a  caufe  fo  pitiful  as  the  repetition 
of  the  fame  letter  twice,  or  oftener,  on  the  accented 
parts  of  a  verfe  ;  for  there  are  many  other  caufes  of 
pleafure,  which,  when  thus  detected  and  taken  to  pieces, 
i’eem  equally  contemptible. 

M  e  apprehend  the  principal  operation  of  this  orna¬ 
ment  to  he  quite  mechanical.  It  is  eafier  for  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fpecch  to  refume,  at  fliort  intervals,  one  cer¬ 
tain  conformation,  than  to  throw  themlelves  into  a 
number  of  different  ones,  unconnected  and  dilcordant. 
For  example,  a  fucceffion  of  labials,  interfperl’ed  at 
regular  diltances  with  dentals  and  gutturals,  will  he 
more  eafily  pronounced  than  the  fucceffion  of  all  the 
three  at  random.  Sounds  of  which  the  articulation  is 
eafiell,  are  molt  completely  in  the  power  of  the  fpeakcr. 
He  can  pronounce  them  flowlv  or  rapidly,  foftly  or 
with  force,  at  pleafure.  In  this  we  imagine  the  power 
and  advantage  of  alliteration  are  founded  ;  for  we  would 
not  lay  any  ilrefs  on  the  plealure  which  can  refult  to 
the  ear  from  the  repetition  of  the  fame  letter.  It  has 
been  compared  to  the  frequent  returns  of  the  kev-note 
in  a  mufical  ftrain;  hut  that  analogy  is  extremely  faint. 
The  ear,  we  prefume,  can  be  pleated  with  alliteration 
only  in  io  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  fuperior  eafinefs 
of  recitation ;  for  what  is  recited  with  eafe  muft  he 
heard  with  pleafure. 

Fhefe  remarks  might  be  confirmed  and  illufl rated 
by  numberlels  paffages  from  the  bell  poets.  Some  few 
lines  will  fuffice,  taken  from  Gray,  who  feems  to  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  grace.  He  profeffed 
to  have  learned  his  verfification  from  Dryden,  as  Drv- 
den  did  from  Spenfer :  and  thefe  three  abound  in  al¬ 
literation  above  all  the  F.nglifli  poets.  We  clioofe 
Gray  for  another  reafon,  in  proof  of  what  we  mention¬ 
ed  before,  that  alliteration  contributes  not  only  to  the 
fiveetnefs ,  but  alfo  to  t he  energy,  of  verfification;  for 
he  ufes  it  chiefly  when  he  aims  at  flrength  and  liold- 
nefs.  In  the  Sjfer  Odes  (as  I)r  Johnlon  flvles  them), 
almoil  every  ftrophe  commences  and  concludes  with  an 
alliterative  line.  The  poet,  we  luppofe,  willied  to  be¬ 
gin  with  force,  and  end  with  dignity. 

“  7?uin  feize  thee,  ruthlefs  king.” 

“  To  /iigh-born  Hoel’s  //arp,  or  loft  Zlewe/lyn’s  /ay.” 

11  //cave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  icoof.” 

“  Stamp  we  our  vengeance  c/etp,  and  ratify  his  r/oom.” 

“  Jiegardlefs  ot  the  ^/weeping  whirlwind’s  /way.” 

“That  hufii’d  in  grim  regofe,  expedi s  his  ev’ning 
prey .” 

It  mull  be  obferved  here,  that  we  hold  a  verfe  alli¬ 
terative  which  has  a  letter  repeated  on  its  accented 
parts,  although  thofe  parts  do  not  begin  words  ;  the 
repeated  letter  hearing  a  llrong  analogy’  to  the  bars  in 
a  mulical  phrafe.  Gray  feems  to  have  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  liking  to  thefe  forts  of  balanced  verfes  which  divide 
equally,  and  of  which  the  oppofite  (ides  have  an  allite¬ 
rative  refemhlance. 
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“  Eyes  that  glow  and  fangs  that  grin.” 

“  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  6urn.” 

“  Hauberk  cralh,  and  Zielmet  ring.” 

All  thefe  lines  appear  to  us  to  have  a  force  and  ' 
energy,  arifing  from  alliteration,  which  renders  them 
cafy  to  he  recited  ;  or,  if  the  reader  pleafes,  mouthed. 
l'or  the  lame  realon  the  following  paffage  appears  fad 
and  folemn,  hv  the  repetition  of  the  labial  liquid. 

“  Mountains,  ye  wourn  in  vain,” 

“  -Uodred,  whole  wagic  fong” — &c. 

If  alliteration  thus  contributes  to  enforce  the  cx 
pre.ffion  ot  a  poetical  fentiment,  its  advantages  in  poetry 
mull  be  conliderable.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unworthv 
a  poet’s  regard  in  the  act  of  compofition.  If  two 
words  oiler  of  equal  propriety,  the  one  alliterative,  the 
other  not,  we  think  the  firll  ought  to  be  chofen.  M  e 
would  compare  this  to  the  practice  of  fuguing  in  mu- 
fic.  A  compofer  who  aims  at  expreffion  will  not  hunt 
after  fugues  ;  but  if  they  oiler,  if  they  feem  to  arile 
ipontaneoully  from  the  i object,  he  will  not  rejeCt  them. 
So  a  good  poet  ought  not  to  feleCt  an  epithet  n  trelv 
for  beginning  with  a  certain  letter,  unlefs  it  fir  .  his 
pur  pole  well  in  every  other  relpecl  j  for  the  beauty  of 
alliteration,  when  happy,  is  not  greater  than  its  de¬ 
formity  when  affected.  A  couplet  from  Pope  will  ex¬ 
emplify  both  ;  the  firll  line  being  bad,  and  the  feeond 
good  : 

“  Eternal  beauties  grace  the  shining^/cene, 

“  Fields  ever _/relli,  and  groves  for  ever  "Teen.” 

ALLIUM  (from  aXia  “  to  avoid  or  fhun,”  becaufr 
many  lliun  the  finell  of  it),  Garlic.  See  Botany 
Inde.r. 

ALLIX,  Peter,  a  French  Proteflant  divine,  was 
born  at  Alen^on  in  France,  in  the  year  1641.  He  be¬ 
came  a  learned  divine  of  the  Englilh  church,  and  a 
llrcnuous  defender  of  the  Protellant  faith.  At  the 
time  when  the  edict  ot  Nantes  toleratc-d  and  protedled 
the  Proteflants  of  France,  he  entered  upon  his  clerical 
profeffion,  and  remained  miniller  of  Kouen  until  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  this  period  he  wrote 
feveral  pieces  upon  the  controverfy  between  the  Pa- 
pills  and  the  Proteflants,  which  obtained  him  great 
fame  among  his  own  party.  He  removed  to  C'harcn- 
ton  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  which  was  the  principal 
church  among  the  reformed,  and  frequented  by  per- 
fons  ol  the  firll  rank  in  France,  who  profeffed  the  Pro- 
teftant  faith.  Here  Allix  preached  a  courl'e  of  excel¬ 
lent  fermons  in  defence  of  the  Protellant  religion,  fome 
of  which  were  afterwards  printed  in  Holland,  and  ad¬ 
ded  to  his  increafing  fame.  The  chief  objedl  of  thefe 
fermons  was  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  billiop  of 
Meaux,  the  moll  ingenious  and  able  opponent  of  the 
Keformation  at  that  time.  The  unwile  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  Allix  and  many  others  to 
leek  refuge  in  England.  Three  years  after  his  arrival 
in  England,  he  had  made  himfelf  fo  perfectly  mailer 
ot  the  Englilh  language  as  to  be  able  to  write  very 
correCtly  a  “  Defence  of  the  Chrillian  Religion.” 
This  work  he  dedicated  to  James  H.  in  teltimoiiy  of 
gratitude  for  his  kind  reception  of  the  dillreffed  refu¬ 
gees  of  France.  In  jullice  to  the  memory  of  James, 
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Allix,  and  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  talents  ot  Allix,  it  may  be 

Alloa,  proper  to  give  an  extract  from  this  curious  dedication. 

— V-—J  — “  As  your  majefty  continues  Hill  to  give  iuch  illu- 
itrious  in  [lances  of  your  clemency  and  royal  protection 
to  thole  of  our  nation  ;  lo  I  confeis,  Sir,  I  thought 
myfelf  under  an  obligation  to  lav  hold  upon  this  oppor- 
tunity  of  publifhing  what  all  thofe  who  find  fo  fure  a 
protection  in  your  majefty’s  dominions  feel  and  think 
as  much  as  myfelf  upon  thefe  new  teftimpnies  of  your 
royal  bounty.  When  your  majefty  had  taken  us  into 
your  particular  care,  and  had  granted  us  feveral  privi¬ 
leges,  and  fo  made  us  fliarers  in  all  the  advantages 
which  thofe  who  live  under  your  government  enjoy  } 
vour  majefty  did  yet  fomething  more,  and  infpired  all 
your  fubjefts  with  the  fame  compaffion  towards  us,  with 
which  your  royal  brealt  was  already  touched.  A  ou 
law  our  miferies,  and  refolved  to  give  us  eafe  ;  and 
this  generous  defign  was  executed,  and  your  royal 
clemency  diffufed  in  the  hearts  of  all  your  l'ubjects. 
The  whole  world,  Sir,  which  has  received  upon  all  its 
coafls  fome  remainders  of  our  Ihipwreck,  is  filled  with 
admiration  of  the  unexampled  effects  of  your  majefty’s 
clemency.  I  could  wifli,  Sir,  that  this  work  which  I 
now  prefent  to  your  majefty  might  be  io  happy  as  to 
pafs  to  pollerity  with  this  charadter  of  our  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  might  Hand  as  a  faithful  record  for 
ever  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  lively  ienle  ot 
your  bounty  which  is  imprinted  on  all  our  hearts.” 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  title  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  alio 
received  the  more  fubftantial  honour  of  being  appointed 
treafurer  of  the  church  of  Salifbury.  Allix  ftill  main¬ 
tained  the  ftation  of  a  champion  for  the  Proteftant 
caufe,  and  in  oppofition  to  the  bifhop  of  Meaux  proved 
that  the  charge  of  herefv  juftly  belonged  to  the  Papifts, 
and  not  to  their  opponents,  becauie  they  had  introduced 
netv  doctrines  into  the  church. 

After  having  with  much  induftry  and  learning  ex- 
ercifed  his  talents  in  defence  of  Proteftantiim,  he 
employed  his  pen  to  fupport  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini¬ 
ty  againft  the  Unitarians,  who  contended  that  the  idea 
of  Chrift’s  divinity  could  be  traced  up  no  higher  than 
the  time  of  Juftin  Martyr.  W  ith  a  great  dilplay  of 
erudition,  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Trinitarian 
doctrine  was  believed  by  the  Jewifh  church.  But  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  for  learning  and  abi¬ 
lity  was  lomewhat  diminifhed  by  the  ridicule  which  he 
brought  upon  himfelf  in  attempting  to  fix  the  precife 
time  of  Chrift’s  fecond  coming  to  the  year  1 7  20,  or  at 
the  very  lateft,  to  the  year  1736.  He  died  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  year  1717,  after  his  ltudious  life  had  been 
protracted  to  the  length  of  76  years.  He  left  behind 
him  numerous  proofs  of  his  great  talents,  extenfive 
learning,  uncommon  induftry,  and  zealous  attachment 
to  the  dodtrines  of  the  church  of  England.  [Gen.  Biog.) 

ALLOA,  or  Allovvay,  a  lea-port  town  in  Scot¬ 
land,  feated  on  the  Forth,  about  20  miles  higher  up 
the  river  than  Leith,  and  five  miles  eaft  of  Stirling. 
It  is  a  populous  place  ;  has  two  market  days  in  the 
week  ;  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  caftle,  the  feat  of 
Mr  Erlkine  of  Mar,  and  for  the  coal  mines  near  it. 
The  harbour  is  extremely  commodious,  with  great 
depth  ol  water ;  and  velfels  are  expeditiouflv  loaded  with 
coals  from  the  pits  by  an  uncommon  waggon-way,  on 
waich  one  horfe  draws  with  eafe  three  waggons  at  once, 
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each  waggon  containing  a  ton  and  a  half.  An  excel-  Alloa 
lent  dry  dock  has  alfo  lately  been  eredted  here,  capable  || 
of  receiving  fhips  of  the  greateft  burden.  There  is  like-  Allorutio  , 
wife  a  large  glafs-houfe  for  blowing  bottles,  of  which 
velfels  are  fupplied  with  any  quantity  upon  the  ftiortell 
notice. 

The  tow'er  and  lands  of  Alloa  were  exchanged  by 
David  II.  king  of  Scots,  anno  1365,  with  Thomas 
Lord  Erlkine,  for  the  lands  and  eftate  of  Strathgartney 
in  Perthlhire  5  and  fince  that  time  the  caftle  of  Alloa 
has  been  the  favourite  refidence  of  the  family  of  Mar. 

The  fituation  is  uncommonly  beautiful.  The  gardens 
here  were  the  firft  that  were  laid  out  on  a  great  icale  in 
Scotland  ;  and,  with  the  advice  of  La  Nautre,  were 
indebted  to  the  talle  of  John  the  late  earl  of  Mar,  who 
began  to  plant  them  in  the  year  1706.  They  contain 
about  forty  acres,  in  which  there  is  iome  very  fiue  tim¬ 
ber,  near  a  century  old. 

The  tower  of  Alloa  is  89  feet  in  height,  with  walls 
of  11  feet  in  thicknefs  ;  and  was  built  in  the  end  of 
the  13th  centui-v.  In  this  refidence  of  the  family  of 
Erlkine  many  of  the  Scottiili  princes  received  their 
education,  having  been  for  more  than  two  centuries- 
the  wards  of  the  Lords  Erlkine  and  Earls  of  Mar  y 
who  held  generally  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  the  three  principal  fortreffes  of  the  kingdom,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton.  The  laft  heir  oi 
the  Scottiili  monarchy  who  was  nurtured  there  was 
Henry  prince  of  IV  ales  ;  whofe  cradle,  golf-clubs,  and 
other  infantine  and  vouthl’ul  remains,  are  prelcrved  by 
the  heir  of  the  earls  of  Mar,  in  remembrance  of  that 
lpirited  and  promifing  prince  ;  of  whom  Dr  Birch  has- 
preferred  feveral  anecdotes,  connected  with  the  Er- 
Ikincs  and  his  refidence  at  Alloa.  Among  other  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity  preferred  at  Alloa,  in  remembrance 
of  the  confidence  and'  aifedtion  which  iubfifted  always 
betwixt  the  Stuarts  and  the  Erlkines,  is  the  pri\ate  fig- 
net  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  which  llie  gave  to  the  re¬ 
gent  Mar,  after  Hie  was  obliged  by  the  treaty  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  deiill  from  wearing  the  arms  of  England  in- 
the  firft  quarter  •,  the  child’s  chair  of  James  A  I.  her 
fon  ■,  and  the  feltive  chair  of  Thomas  Lord  Erlkine  the 
fecond  carl  of  Mar  of  the  name,  with  the  falliionable 
grace  carved  on  it,  Soli  Deo  Honor  et  Gloria. 

ALLOBROGES,  (Infcription,  Livy,  A  clleius,  Fio¬ 
nas)  •,  from  AUobro.v  (Horace)  :  a  people  of  Gallia 
Narboneniis,  iituated  between  the  I’ivers  liar  a  and  Eho- 
danus,  and  the  Lacus  Lemanus  •,  commended  by  Cice¬ 
ro  for  their  fidelity  }  but  reproached  by  Horace  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fondnefs  for  novelty. 

Novi/que  rebus  infulcUs  AUobro.v.  Epod.  16. 

ALLOCATION  denotes  the  admitting  or  allow¬ 
ing  of  an  article  of  an  account,  efpecially  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  Hence 

Allocations  Facienda,  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  lord 
treafurer,  or  barons  of  the  exchequer,  commanding 
them  to  allow7  an  accountant  fuel)  funis  as  he  has 
lawfully  expended  in  the  execution  of  his  oftice. 

ALIjOCUTIO,  an  oration  or  fpeech  of  a  general 
addrelled  to  his  foldiers,  to  animate  them  to  fight,  to 
appeafe  ledition,  or  to  keep  them  to  their  duty.  A 
mount  of  earth  was  raifed  upon  the  occalion,  as  it  were 
a  kind  of  a  tribunal  of  turf.  From  this  the  general 
pronounced  his  harangue  to  the  army,  which  was  ran- 
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Allodinm  ged  in  feveral  fquadrons  round  him,  with  their  captains 
II  at  their  head.  Y\  hen  the  time  and  circumftances 
A  u  *'  .  "  oul d  not  admit  ot  a  formal  harangue,  the  general 
went  through  the  ranks,  and  called  each  by  his  name, 
putting  them  in  mind  ot  their  courage  upon  former  oc- 
caiions,  mentioning  the  victories  they  had  won,  and 
making  a  promiie  of  plunder. 

ALLODIUM,  or  Alleud,  denotes  lands  which 
are  the  abfolute  property  of  their  owner,  without  being 
obliged  to  pay  any  fervice  or  acknowledgment  what¬ 
ever  to  a  fuperior  lord.  See  Fee  and  Feodal  System. 

ALLOPHY  LLUS,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex. 

ALLOTTING,  or  Allotment  of  Goods,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  commerce,  is  when  a  fliip’s  cargo  is  divided  in¬ 
to  teveral  parts,  bought  by  divers  perfons,  whole  names 
are  written  on  as  many  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  ap¬ 
plied  by  an  indifferent  perfon  to  the  feveral  lots  or  par¬ 
cels  ;  by  which  means  the  goods  are  divided  without 
partiality,  every  man  having  the  parcel  which  the  lot 
-with  his  name  appropriates. 

ALLOW  AY  Creek,  in  Salem  county,  New  Jer- 
fey,  empties  into  the  Delaware.  It  is  navigable  16 
miles,  interrupted,  however,  by  feveral  draw-bridges. 

ALLOA,  or  Allay,  properly  lignifies  a  propor¬ 
tion  ol  a  baler  metal  mixed  with  a  finer  one.  The  al¬ 
loy  of  gold  is  eftimatcd  by  carats,  that  of  filver  by 
pennyweights.  In  different  nations  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  alloy  are  ufed  ;  whence  their  monevs  are  laid 
to  be  ot  different  degrees  of  finenefs  or  bafenefs,  and 
are  valued  accordingly  in  foreign  exchanges.  The 
chief  reafons  alleged  for  the  alloying  of  coin  are  : 
1.  The  mixture  ot  the  metals,  which,  when  fmelted 
from  the  mine,  are  not  perfectly  pure.  2.  The  faring 
the  expence  it  muff  otherwile  coll  if  they  were  to  be 
refined.  3.  The  neceflity  of  rendering  them  harder, 
by  mixing  lome  parts  of  other  metals  with  them,  to 
prevent  the  diminution  of  weight  by  wearing  iu  pal¬ 
ling  from  hand  to  hand.  4.  The  melting  of  foreign 
gold  or  coin  which  is  alloyed.  The  charges  of 

coinage,  which  mull  be  made  good  bv  the  profit  arifing 
from  the  money  coined.  6.  and  laftlv,  The  duty  be- 
/  longing  to  the  lovereign,  on  account  of  the  power  he 
has  to  caufe  money  to  be  coined  in  lus  dominions. 

In  a  more  general  fenfe,  the  word  is  employed  in 
ehemiflry  to  fignify  the  union  of  different  metallic  mat¬ 
ters. — As  an  infinity  ot  different  combinations  may  be 
made  according  to  the  nature,  the  number,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  metallic  matters  capable  of  being  al¬ 
loyed,  we  fhall  not  here  enter  into  the  detail  of  the 
particular  alloys,  all  which  are  not  yet  nearly  known. 
Thofe  which  are  ufed,  as  Bronze,  Tombac,  Bra/'s,  White 
Copper,  & c.  may  be  found  in  the  article  Chemistry, 
and  what  is  known  concerning  other  alloys  will  be 
treated  of  along  with  the  metals  in  the  fame  article. 
See  Chemistry  Index. 

ALLUM.  See  Alum. 

ALLUMINOR,  from  the  French  alh/mcr,  “  to 
lighten,”  is  tiled  for  one  who  coloureth  or  painteth  upon 
paper  or  parchment ;  and  the  realon  is,  becaufe  he  gives 
light  and  ornament  by  bis  colours  to  the  letters  or  other 
figures.  Such  ornaments  are  llyled  illuminations.  T  he 
word  is  ufed  in  flat.  1.  R.  III.  cap.  9,  But  now  fuch 
a  perfon  is  called  a  limner. 

ALLISH,  in  Ancient  Geography.  The  Ifraelitcs 


being  in  the  wildemefs  of  Shur,  departed  from  Doph-  Alluflon 
kah,  and  went  to  Allufn,  from  whence  they  proceeded  || 
to  Kephidim  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  13,  14.  Eufebius  and  St ,  Almagro. 
Jerome  fix  Aliufii  in  Idumea,  about  Gabala  or  Petra,  'r~ "" 
the  capital  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  In  the  accounts  of  the 
empire,  it  is  iituated  in  the  third  Paleftine  ;  and  by 
Ptolemy,  among  the  cities  of  Idumaea. 

ALLUSION,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which  fome- 
thing  is  applied  to,  or  underllood  of,  another,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  fimilitudc  between  them. 

ALLUC  ION,  in  Law,  denotes  the  gradual  increafe 
of  land  along  the  fea-fliore,  or  on  banks  of  rivers. 

ALLEY,  in  matters  of  polity,  a  fovereign  prince  or 
Hate  that  has  entered  into  alliance  with  others.  See 
Alliance. 

ALMACANTARS.  See  Almucantars. 

ALMACARRON,  a  lea-port  town  of  Spain,  iu  the 
province  of  Murcia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guada- 
lantin.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  well  of  Carthagena, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  prodigioils  quantity  of  alum 
found  in  its  territory.  AY.  Long.  1.  15.  N.  Lat.  37.  40. 

ALMA  DEN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
La  Mancha,  in  the  kingdom  of  Callile,  fituated  upon 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  are  the  moll  ancient  as 
well  as  the  richeil  filver  mines  in  Europe. 

ALMADIE,  a  kind  of  canoe  or  ffnall  veffel,  about 
four  fathoms  long,  commonly  made  of  bark,  and  ufed 
by  the  negroes  of  Africa. 

Almadie  is  all’o  the  name  of  a  kind  of  long  boats, 
fitted  out  at  Calicut,  which  are  eighty  feet  in  length, 
and  fix  or  feven  in  breadth.  They  are  exceedingly 
lwift,  and  are  otherwife  called  cathuri. 

ALMAGEST,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  particu¬ 
larly  ufed  for  a  collection  or  book  compofed  by  Ptole¬ 
my,  containing  various  problems  of  the  ancients  both 
in  geometry  and  allronomy. 

Almagest  is  alfo  the  title  of  other  collections  off 
this  kind.  Thus,  Riccioli  has  publilhed  a  book  of 
allronomy,  which  lie  calls  the  New  Ahnagejl ;  and  Plu- 
kenet,  a  book  which  he  calls  Almagejlum  Botanicum. 

ALMAGRA,  a  fine  deep  red  ochre,  with  fome  ad¬ 
mixture  of  purple,  very  heavy,  and  of  a  denfe  yet  fri¬ 
able  llruCture,  and  rough  dully  furface.  It  adheres 
very  firmly  to  the  tongue,  melts  freely  and  eafily  in  the 
mouth,  is  of  an  aullere  and  ftrongly  ailringent  talle, 
and  llains  the  (kin  in  touching.  It  is  the  Sil  Atticum 
of  the  ancients  ;  it  ferments  very  violently  with  acid 
menflruums  ;  by  which  lingle  quality,  it  is  fufficiently 
dillinguiffied  from  the  Sil  Si/ricum,  to  which  it  has  in 
many  refpeCts  a  great  affinity.  It  is  found  in  immenfe 
quantities  in  many  parts  of  Spain;  and  in  Andalulia 
there  are  in  a  manner  whole  mountains  of  it.  it  is 
ufed  in  painting,  and  in  medicine  as  an  ailringent. 

ALMAGRO,  a  fortrefs  of  Spain,  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  dillriCls  of  La  Mancha.  It  was  built  bv 
the  archbifhop  Roderic  of  Toledo,  who  finillied  it  in 
1214,  and  put  a  confiderable  garrilon  into  it  to  rellraiu 
the  incurfions  of  the  Moors.  This  was  liardlv  done, 
when  the  fortrefs  was  befieged  by  an  army  of  5000 
liorfe  and  foot,  under  the  command  of  a  Moorilli  offi¬ 
cer  of  great  reputation  ;  but  the  prelate,  its  founder, 
took  care  to  fupplv  thofe  within  with  fuch  plenty  of 
neccflaries,  that  at  length  the  enemy  found  themfelve& 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiegu  and  retire  with  great  lols. 

Almagro,  Diego  (/c,  a  Spanilli  commander,  was 

of 
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Almagro.  of  luch  obfcure  birth  aud  mean  parentage  that  he  de- 
rived  his  name  from  the  village  where  he  was  born,  in 
1463.  Deprived  of  the  means  of  early  inftruftion,  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  hut  neverthelefs,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  improvements  in  the  military  art,  he 
formed  an  affociation  with  Pizarro  and  de  Luque,  for 
the  purpofe  of  difcoveries  and  eonqueft  upon  the  Peru¬ 
vian  coaft.  The  governor  of  Panama  having  functioned 
their  enterprife,  they  devoted  their  united  exertions  to 
that  undertaking.  Pizarro  direfted  the  eonqueft,  and 
Almagro  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  fupplies,  pro- 
vifions,  and  reinforcements.  In  the  two  firft  unfuccefs- 
ful  attempts,  he  performed  this  office  with  perfevering 
fidelity  aud  uncommon  activity.  His  perfeverance  was 
followed  with  complete  fuccefs  ;  for  they  at  laft  dif- 
covered  the  coaft  of  Peru,  and  landed  at  Tumbez,  di- 
ftinguillied  by  its  temple  and  palace  of  the  incas  or 
fovereigns,  and  fituated  about  three  degrees  fouth  of 
the  line.  Pizarro  was  fent  over  to  Spain  to  folicit  far¬ 
ther  powers,  after  the  three  adventurers  had  previouilv 
adjufted  their  future  preferments,  and  agreed  that  Pi¬ 
zarro  fliould  be  governor,  Almagro  lieutenant-governor, 
and  Luque  biihop.  In  this  negotiation  Pizarro  ob¬ 
tained  the  clerical  dignity  for  Luque  ;  but  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  about  his  own  intereft,  he  neglefted  the  prefer¬ 
ment  of  Almagro.  On  his  return,  Almagro  was  fo 
enraged,  that  he  refufed  to  aft  with  Inch  a  perfidious 
companion,  and  refolvedto  form  a  new  affociation.  Pi¬ 
zarro  for  the  prefent  artfully  endeavoured  to  avert  the 
indignation  of  Almagro,  and  gradually  foothed  the  rage 
and  difappointment  of  the  ioldier.  The  union  was  re¬ 
newed  upon  the  former  terms ;  and  it  was  folenmly  fti- 
pulated  that  a  common  expence  and  a  common  advan¬ 
tage  fliould  take  place. 

In  February  1531,  leaving  Almagro  at  Panama,  to 
fupply  provifions  and  reinforcements,  Pizarro  fet  fail 
for  Peru.  He  attacked  a  principal  fettlemcnt  of  the 
natives,  in  the  province  ot  Coaque,  obtained  immenfe 
Ipoil,  and  made  fuch  ample  remittances  to  Alma¬ 
gro,  as  enabled  him  to  complete  his  reinforcement, 
and  in  the  dole  of  the  year  1532,  he  arrived  at  St 
Michael  with  a  body  of  men,  which  nearly  doubled 
the  number  of  thofe  which  Pizarro  had  along  with  him. 
The  Spaniards  about  this  time  took  captive  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Inca  Atahualpa  3  and  after  they  had  received  an 
immenfe  fum  for  his  ranfom,  they  barbaroufly  put  him 
to  death.  Pizarro  failed  for  Spain  with  the  news  of 
their  iuccefs,  and  with  remittances  to  a  great  amount 3 
and  conleauently  Almagro  gained  that  elevated  ftation 
he  fo  long  and  eagerly  defired.  But  nofooner  had  Al- 
magi‘0  received  the  intelligence  of  his  promotion  by 
the  royal  grant,  than  he  attempted  to  feize  Cuzco,  the 
imperial  refidence  of  the  incas,  under  pretence  that  it 
lay  within  his  deftined  territory.  This  produced  a 
new  quarrel  •,  but  peace  was  reftored  upon  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  Almagro  to  attempt  the  eonqueft  of  Chili, 
and  likewife  to  have  part  of  the  territory  of  Peru. 

.  ,  J-n  1 535>  he  accordingly  fet  out  at  the  head  of  570 
Luropeans,  and  in  eroding  the  mountains,  he  fullered 
■great  hardlliips  and  lofles  by  miftaking  the  route,  but  at 
length  he  defeended  into  the  plains  of  that  devoted  re¬ 
gion.  Here  he  met  with  a  more  vigorous  refiftance 
110m  the  natives  than  the  Spaniards  had  ever  experi¬ 
enced  in  other  countries.  He  had,  however,  made 
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fome  progrefs,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Peru  by  the  ALmagro. 
news  of  the  natives  having  rifen  in  great  numbers, — y— — 
and  attacked  Lima  and  Cuzco.  He  purfued  a  new 
route,  and  marching  through  the  fandy  plains  on  the 
coaft,  he  fullered  by  heat  and  drought  calamities  not 
inferior  to  thofe  which  he  had  endured  from  cold  and 
famine  on  the  fummit  of  the  Andes.  Arriving  at  a 
favourable  moment,  he  refolved  to  hold  the  place  both 
againft  the  Indians  and  his  Spanifh  rivals.  He  attack¬ 
ed  the  Peruvian  army  with  great  vigour,  and  making 
a  great  daughter,  he  proceeded  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco 
without  any  further  interruption.  The  open,  affable, 
and  generous  temper  of  Almagro,  gained  over  to  his 
fide  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  Pizarros,  who  were 
difgulled  with  their  harfti  and  oppreffive  conduft. 

"With  their  aid,  he  advanced  towards  the  city  by  night, 
furprifed  the  fentinels,  and  furrounded  the  houle  where 
the  two  brothers  refided,  who  were  compelled,  after  an 
obftinate  defence,  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  A  form 
of  government  was  fettled  in  the  name  of  Almagro, 
and  his  jurifdiftion  over  Cuzco  was  univerfally  ac¬ 
knowledged.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  civil  war  3  the 
beginning  of  which  was  very  advantageous  to  Almagro, 
who  by  fkillul  manoeuvres  entirely  routed  a  body  of 
Spanifh  troops  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Cuzco,  and 
made  Alvarado  their  commander  prifoner.  Butinftead 
of  improving  thefe  advantages,  he  unwifely  marched 
hack  to  Cuzco,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival  of  Pizarro. 

Pizarro,  convinced  of  his  own  feeble  refourees,  pro- 
poled  an  accommodation,  and  with  his  ufual  art  pro¬ 
tracted  the  negociation  until  he  found  himfelf  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  meet  his  antagonift  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Meanwhile  Alvarado  and  one  of  the  Pizarros,  by 
bribing  their  keepers,  found  means  to  efcape,  and  per- 
luaded  60  of  the  men  who  guarded  them  to  attend 
them  in  their  flight  3  and  the  governor  releafed  the 
other  Pizarro.  \\  hen  Pizarro  thought  himfelf  fuffici- 
ently  prepared  to  lettle  the  dominion  of  Peru,  he 
marched  with  an  army  of  500  men  to  Cuzco.  Alma¬ 
gro,  previous  to  this,  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmity, 
refigned  the  command  to  Orgognez.  A  fierce  and 
bloody  battle  enfued,  in  which  Almagro  was  made 
priloner,  his  army  defeated,  and  the  commander  wound¬ 
ed.  About  140  ioldiers  fell  in  the  field,  and  Orgog¬ 
nez,  along  with  feveral  others,  was  maffacred  in  cold 
blood.  During  that  fatal  day,  Almagro,  placed  in  a 
litter,  which  wras  ftationed  on  an  eminence,  beheld' 
from  thence  the  total  defeat  of  his  troops,  and  felt 
all  the  indignation  of  a  foldier  who  had  feldom  ex¬ 
perienced  defeat.  He  was  taken  prifoner,  remained 
feveral  months  in  confinement,  and  afterwards  was  tried, 
and  condemned  to  death.  In  the  view  of  an  ignomini¬ 
ous  death,  the  courage  of  the  veteran  forfook  him,  and 
he  unfuccefsfully  fupplicated  for  life,  in  a  manner  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  former  charafter.  All  the  arguments 
he  could  employ  were  ineffectual.  The  Pizarros  re¬ 
mained  unmoved  by  all  his  entreaties.  As  foon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Almagro  law  that  his  fate  was  inevitable,  he 
refumed  his  courage,  and  exhibited  all  his  ufual  dig¬ 
nity  and  fortitude.  In  the  year  1538,  and  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  llrangled  in  prifon,  and  after¬ 
wards  beheaded.  He  left  one  foil  by  an  Indian  woman 
of  Panama  3  and  in  confequence  of  a  power  which  the 
emperor  had  granted,  he  declared  his  fon  his  fucceflor 
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Almagro, 

Almamon. 


in  the  government, 
in  Lima. 


although 


he  was  then  a 
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prifoner 


M  ith  the  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefatigable 
activity,  and  infurmountable  conftancy,  he  blended  the 
more  amiable  difpofitions  of  franknefs,  generolity,  and 
candour.  Theft  qualities  rendered  him  beloved  by  his 
followers  ;  and  his  misfortunes  excited  their  fympathy 
and  pity,  io  that  his  death  was  univerfally  regretted, 
and  particularly  by  the  poor  Indians,  who  deemed  him 
their  guardian  and  protector  againft  the  cruel  and  un¬ 
feeling  Pizarro.  I.  pon  the  whole  review  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  it  appears  juft  to  conclude,  that  he  was,  although 
of  inferior  abilities,  a  more  amiable  man  than  his  rival. 
(Gc«.  Biog .) 

Almagro  the  Younger,  by  his  courage,  genero- 
fity,  and  other  accomplifliments,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  party  after  the  death  of  his  father.  The 
lather,  confcious  of  his  own  inferiority  from  the  total 
want  of  education,  ufed  every  poilible  means  to  improve 
the  mind  and  embellifli  the  manners  of  his  fon  5  l’o  that 
he  loon  acquired  thole  accomplilliments  which  rendered 
him  refpected  by  illiterate  adventurers,  who  cheerfully 
ranged  round  his  ilandard  ;  and,  by  his  dexterity  and 
fkill,  fought  deliverance  from  the  oppreilions  of  Pizzaro. 
Juan  de  Herrada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  conti¬ 
nued  flill  to  direct  his  counlels  and  to  regulate  his 
enterpril'es  :  and,  while  Pizzaro  confided  in  his  own 
fecurity,  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him,  which 
terminated  in  his  death.  The  affaffins,  exculting  in 
their  luccefs,  and  waving  their  bloody  fwords,  liailen- 
ed  to  the  llreet,  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
and  compelled  the  magiftrates  and  principal  citizens  of 
Lima  to  acknow  ledge  Almagro  as  lawful  fucceflor  to 
his  lather.  But  his  reign  was  of  fhort  duration  ;  for, 
in  1541,  C  aca  de  Caftro,  arriving  at  Quito,  produced 
the  royal  commiffion,  appointing  him  governor  of 
Peru,  together  with  all  the  privileges  and  authority 
ol  Pizarro.  The  talents  and  influence  of  the  new  go¬ 
vernor  foon  overpowered  the  intereft  of  Almagro,  who, 
perceiving  the  rapid  decline  of  his  influence,  baftened 
with  his  troops  to  Cuzco,  where  his  opponents  had 
erected  the  royal  ftandard  under  the  command  of  Pe¬ 
dro  Alvarez  Holguin.  Herrada  the  guide  of  his  coun¬ 
sels  died  during  his  march  ;  and  from  that  time  his 
mealures  were  contpicuous  lor  their  violence,  concert¬ 
ed  with  little  ingenuity,  and  executed  with  little  ad- 
drefs.  On  September  16.  1542  at  length  the  forces 
of  Almagro  and  Vaca  de  Caftro  met,  and  victory  long 
remained  doubtful  •,  till  at  laft  it  declared  for  the  new 
governor.  The  lollowers  of  Almagro  difplayed  un¬ 
common  valour,  and  Almagro  conducted  the  military 
operations  of  that  fatal  day  with  a  gallant  fpirit,  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  better  eauft  and  del'erving  of  a  better  fate.  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  combatants  the  carnage 
was  very  great.  Of  1 500  men  500  fell  in  the  field, 
and  many  more  were  wounded.  Almagro  efcaped, 
but  being  betrayed  by  fome  ot  his  own  officers,  he  was 
publicly  beheaded  at  Cuzco,  and  in  him  the  name  and 
lpirit  of  the  party  ol  Almagro  became  extinct.  (  Gen. 
Biog.) 

ALMAMON,  or  Mamon,  alfo  named  Abdallah , 
caliph  of  Bagdad,  was  born  A.  I).  785.  His  elder 
brother  A1  Amin  fucceeded  to  the  caliphate  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  Almamon  at  that  time  was 
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governor  of  Chorafan.  As  by  the  will  of  the  father  it  Aimamon. 

was  provided,  that  bis  three  fons  ftiould  luccetd  to  the  v - - > 

caliphate  in  order,  Almamon  ordered  his  elder  bro¬ 
ther  to  be  proclaimed  caliph  throughout  his  govern¬ 
ment.  But  his  brother  repaid  his  friendfhip  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  intereft  with  open  expreffions  of  hatred, 
and  unjuft  attempts  to  exclude  him  from  the  deftined 
lucceilion.  Almamon  was  thus  forced  to  confult  mea- 
fures  for  his  own  lafety  and  promotion,  by  caufing  him- 
ielf  to  lie  proclaimed  caliph.  After  various  ftruggles, 
his  general,  Thaher,  in  the  year  813,  took  pofleffion  of 
Bagdad,  purfued  A1  Amin  to  his  retreat,  and  eaufed 
him  to  be  allaffinated,  l’o  that  Almamon  remained  with¬ 
out  a  competitor.  \  arious  rebellions  dillurbed  the. 
tranquillity  of  the  firft  years  of  his  reign  5  but  by  his 
prudent  adminiftration  and  vigorous  exertions,  theft; 
were  at  length  extinguiflied.  lnftigated  hv  the  advice 
ot  his  vizier,  he  loon  after  raifed  greater  commotions, 
and  expofed  his  dignity  to  greater  dangers,  by  counte¬ 
nancing  the  feci  ol  Ali.  He  invited  to  court  Iman 
Lizza,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  even  de¬ 
clared  him  his  lucceflor  in  the  empire.  He  afliimed 
the  green  turban,  the  colour  of  the  houfe  of  Ali,  and 
obliged  his  courtiers  and  foldiers  to  imitate  his  example. 

Alarmed  at  thefe  proceedings,  the  orthodox  Mull'ul- 
mans,  and  the  houie  ol  Abbas,  excited  a  great  revolt 
in  Bagdad,  and  proclaimed  Ibrahim,  Almamon’s  uncle, 
caliph.  A  civil  war  was  juft  about  to  commence,  when 
Fadel  the  vizier  was  allaffinated,  and  Bizza  died. 

The  people  of  Bagdad  then  depofed  Ibrahim,  and 
returned  to  their  former  allegiance.  Taking  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Almamon’s  abfence,  Thaher  his  general 
feized  upon  the  government  of  Chorafan,  where  he 
founded  a  dynafty  which  exifted  during  a  period  of  16 
years. 

Almamon  employed  the  period  of  tranquillity  that 
followed,  in  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  lite¬ 
rature  into  his  dominions,  which  eonltitutes  the  great- 
eft  glory  of  his  reign.  During  the  days  of  his  father 
he  dilcovered  an  ardent  thirll  after  knowledge,  by  form¬ 
ing  a  college  in  Chorafan,  adorned  with  the  inoft  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  various  countries  ;  and  appointed  Mefue, 
a  famous  Chriftian  phyfician  of  Damafcus,  for  their 
prelident.  When  his  father  remonftrated  againft  con¬ 
ferring  Inch  an  honour  upon  a  Chriftian,  he  reminded 
him,  that  the  moll  learned  men  and  the  moll  Ikilful 
art  ills  in  his  dominions  were  Jews  and  Chriftians ;  and 
added,  that  he  had  chol’en  Mefue  as  a  preceptor  in  fei- 
ence  and  ulcful  arts,  and  not  as  a  teacher  of  religion. 

Under  his  aufpices  Bagdad  became  the  feat  of  litera¬ 
ture,  of  private  and  academical  inftruCtion,  and  the  ha¬ 
bitation  of  men  of  eminence  from  all  quarters.  Many 
valuable  hooks  in  the  Greek,  Perlian,  Chaldean,  and 
Coptic  languages,  among  which  were  the  works  of 
Ariftotle  and  Galen,  were  tranflated  into  the  Arabic  at 
his  own  expence.  This  caliph  himfelf  deemed  it  an 
honour  to  fet  an  example  to  others  of  the  becoming 
refpeCt  due  to  mental  cultivation,  by  viliting  the  fchools, 
and  treating  the  profeflors  with  great  regard.  In  ma¬ 
thematics,  aftronomy,  and  philofophy,  he  made  a  rapid 
and  extenfive  progrels.  He  was  the  author  of  aftrono- 
mical  tables,  which  on  account  of  their  accuracy  have 
been  much  admired.  By  thele  various  exertions  the 
character  of  the  Saracens  was  fuddenly  changed  from 
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■Stlnv»m«n.  a  ni(^e  an<^  ferocious  to  a  polite  and  civilized  people, 
!-y — _j  v.-hile  the  mod  powerful  and  extenfive  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Hates  were  involved  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm. 
Literature  has  fuftained  fome  irreparable  Ioffes  from  bis 
too  great  partiality  to  the  Arabic  writers,  which  indu¬ 
ced  him  to  deilroy  the  originals  of  the  trandated  ma- 
nuferipts.  He  is  reprefented  by  the  Sonnites  or  or¬ 
thodox  Mahometans  as  little  better  than  an  Infidel, 
becaule  of  his  attention  to  philofophv  and  letters.  His 
conduct,  however,  iiiows  that  he  was  not  fufficientlv 
careful  to  prefer ve  a  philofophical  mean  betwixt  the 
different  religious  parties  during  the  time  of  his  admi- 
nidration,  as  he  openly  manifeded  a  predilection  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Motazeli,  who  afi’erted  the  free  will  of 
man,  and  denied  the  eternity  of  the  Koran.  Some  al¬ 
lege  that  on  account  of  the  murmurs  which  arofe  a- 
gainft  him,  he  was  induced  to  exhibit  too  great  a  zeal 
by  eftablifhing  a  kind  of  inquifition,  to  compel  all  his 
l'ubjects  to  profefs  Iflamilm.  The  experiment,  however, 
foou  terminated  in  the  better  and  juder  expedient  of 
univerfal  toleration  ;  and  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that 
the  Chriftians  in  his  dominions  never  felt  the  power  of 
his  inquifition. 

The  public  tranfaclions  of  his  reign  are  in  tbemfelves 
important.  In  the  year  822  he  fent  a  body  of  his 
troops  to  the  affidance  of  Thomas,  a  Greek,  who  made 
war  on  Michael  the  Stammerer,  the  emperor  of  Con- 
dantinople,  and  befieged  his  capital.  This  expedition, 
which  on  the  part  of  the  caliph  feems  to  have  been 
founded  in  juftice,  proved  untuccefsful  •,  Thomas  was 
taken  prifoner,  and  fullered  death.  In  the  years  829 
and  830,  he  commenced  open  hoftilities  upon  the 
Greeks,  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  many  places,  and 
carried  devadation  into  their  territories.  He  was  iuc- 
cefsful  in  repreffing  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  in  the  year 
831.  In  this  country  he  was  led  to  dilcover  a  trea- 
fure  buried  under  two  columns  by  Merwan,  the  lad 
caliph  of  the  houfe  of  Ommijah.  In  repairing  a  de¬ 
cayed  mikias  or  meafuring  pillar,  and  erecting  a  new 
one  lor  determining  the  gradation  of  the  increafe  of 
the  Nile,  Almamou  difplayed  his  love  of  fcience.  In 
the  year  833  he  again  vifited  Egypt  ;  on  his  return  he 
penetrated  into  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
even  into  Cilicia.  Returning  home,  he  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  and,  excited  by  third,  he  drank 
too  freely  of  the  water  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  indulged 
himfelf  immoderately  in  eating  a  particular  kind  of 
dates,  which  brought  on  a  complaint  in  his  domacb, 
and  reduced  him  to  the  mod  imminent  danger.  Sen- 
iible  of  his  approaching  diffolution,  he  wrote  letters  in¬ 
to  all  the  provinces,  announcing  his  brother  Motaffem 
his  iucceffor,  and  then  patiently  waited  the  event. 
After  a  tedious  druggie  under  the  preffure  of  his  dif- 
eafe,  and  while  uttering  this  ejaculation,  “  O  thou 
who  never  died,  have  mercy  on  me  a  dying  man  !”  he 
expired  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  or  forty-nine  vears. 
He  reigned  27  years  and  lome  months,  and  was  buried 
at  Tarlus,  which  fome  religious  zealots  interpreted  as 
a  mark  of  reprobation. 

The  hidory  of  this  caliph  affords  an  illudrious  in¬ 
dance  of  the  meliorating  effect  of  fcience  and  literature 
■upon  the  conduct  and  temper  of  rude  and  uncultivated 
fnen.  Under  the  milder  features  of  a  liberal,  virtuous, 
and  beneficent  iovereign,  the  ufual  cruelty  of  a  Sara- 
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cen  and  a  defpot  feemed  entirely  lod.  He  difplayed  Almamou, 
an  uncommon  greatnefs  of  mind  and  an  un ufual  ex-  Almanack, 
ample  of  clemency,  in  his  condufl  towards  his  rival 
and  uncle  Ibrahim.  After  his  depofition,  that  prince 
concealed  himfelf  in  fome  fequedered  corner  of  Bagdad. 

The  place  of  his  concealment  being  at  length  difeover- 
ed,  he  was  indantly  brought  before  the  caliph,  aud  in¬ 
formed  that  the  council  had  unanimeuily  condemned 
him  to  death.  “  Your-  counfellors  (laid  Ibrahim)  have 
judged  according  to  the  accullomed  rules  of  political 
government j  if  you  pardon  me,  you  will  not,  indeed, 
judge  according  to  precedent,  but  you  will  have  no 
equal  among fovereigns.”  The  caliph  role  up,  and  em¬ 
bracing  him  tenderly  with  great  emotion,  laid,  “Uncle, 
be  of  good  cheer :  I  will  not  do  you  the  lead  injury  j” 
and  he  added  to  forgivcnels  a  fortune  l’uitable  to  his 
birth  and  former  elevated  Ration.  W  hen  Almamon’s 
courtiers  complimented  him  on  this  generous  action,  he 
exclaimed,  “  01  did  men  but  know  the  pleafure  I  feel 
in  pardoning,  all  who  have  offended  me  would  come 
and  confefs  their  faults.”  To  the  fame  generofity  of 
difpofition  may  be  aferibed  his  drong  predilection  to 
the  oppreffed  houfe  of  Ali,  which  filled  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  with  political  troubles.  By  his  frequent 
intercourl’e  with  men  of  enlightened  minds,  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  religious  lentiments,  he  acquired  a  liberality  very 
unul’ual  in  a  Muffulman  ;  and  his  preference  to  fome 
particular  opinions  feems  to  have  originated  from  his 
own  vigour  of  mind,  and  his  knowledge  of  thefe  opi¬ 
nions.  (Gen.  Brog.) 

ALMANACK,  a  hook  or  table,  containing  a  ka- 
lendar  of  days  and  months,  the  riling  and  fetting  of 
the  fun,  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  eclipfcs  ol  both  lu¬ 
minaries,  &.c. — Authors  are  divided  with  regard  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  •,  fome  deriving,  it  from  the 
Arabic  particle  ul  and  manac/i ,  to  count j  lome  from 
almanack ,  new-years  gitts,  beCaufc  the  Arabian  adro- 
logcrs  ufed  at  the  beginning  ot  the  year  to  make  pre¬ 
lects  of  their  ephemeridesj  and  others,  front  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  ulmaen  ac/ite;  obl'ervations  on  all  the  months.  Dr 
Johnfon  derives  it  front  the  Arabic  particle  «/,  and  the 
Greek  finv,  a  month.  But  the  ntoll  liinple  etymology 
appears  from  the  common  fpelling  ;  the  word  being 
compofed  of  two  Arabic  ones,  At  Manacfc ,  which 
fignify  the  Diary.  All  the  claffes  of  Arabs  are  com¬ 
monly  much  given  to  the  dudy  of  altronomy  and  ailro- 
logy  to  both  which  a  padoral  life,  and  a  iort  of  huf- 
bandry,  not  only  incline  them,  but  afford  time  and 
opportunity  to  cultivate  them.  They  neither  fow,  reap, 
plant,  travel,  buy  or  fell,  or  undertake  any  expedi¬ 
tion  or  bulinefs,  without  previoully  conlulting  the  liars, 
or,  in  other  words,  their  almanacks,  or  fome  of  the  ma¬ 
kers  of  them.  From  thele  people,  by  their  vicinity  to 
Europe,  this  art,  no  lefs  uleful  in  one  fenfe  than  trilling 
and  ridiculous  in  another,  hath  paffed  over  hither  :  and 
thole  adronomical  compofitions  have  dill  everywhere 
not  only  retained  their  old  Arabic  name  j  but  were,  . 
like  theirs,  for  a  long  while,  and  dill  are  among  many 
European  nations,  interfperfed  with  a  great  number  ot 
adrological  rules  for  planting,  fowing,  bleeding,  pur¬ 
ging,  &c.  down  to  the  cutting  of  the  hair  and  paring 
of  the  nails. — Regiomontanus  appears  to  heve  been  the 
fird  in  Europe,  however,  who  reduced  almanacks  into 
their  prel'ent  form  and  method,  gave  the  characters  of 
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Almanack,  each  year  and  month,  foretold  the  eclipfes  and  other 
v—  phafes,  calculated  the  motions  of  the  planets,  &c.  His 
*  firft  almanack  was  publilhed  in  1474. 

The  effential  part  of  an  almanack  is  the  kalendar  of 
months  and  days,  with  the  rifings  and  fettings  of  the  fun, 
age  of  the  moon,  &c.  To  t'nefe  are  added  various  parer*- 
ga,  aftronomical,  meteorological,  chronological,  politi¬ 
cal,  rural,  &c.  as  calculations  and  accounts  of  eclipfes, 
ioiar  ingrelfes,  prognoftics  of  the  weather,  tables  of  the 
tide,  terms,  &c.  lilts  of  polls,  offices,  dignities,  pu¬ 
blic  inilitutions,  with  many  other  articles  political  as 
well  as  local,  and  differing  in  different  countries.  A 
great  variety  are  annually  publilhed  in  Britain  ;  fome 
for  binding,  which  may  be  denominated  book  alma¬ 
nacks ;  others  in  loole  papers,  called  Jheet  almanacks. 

The  modern  almanack  anlwers  to  the  Fajli  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  See  Fasti. 

Construction  of  Almanacks.  The  firft  thing  to  be 
done  is,  to  compute  the  fun’s,  and  moon’s  place  for 
each  day  of  the  year,  or  it  may  be  taken  from  fome 
ephemerides  and  entered  into  the  almanack  3  next,  find 
the  dominical  letter,  and,  by  means  thereof,  diftribute 
the  kalendar  into  weeks  ;  then,  having  computed  the 
time  of  Eafter,  by  it  fix  the  other  moveable  feafts  3  ad¬ 
ding  the  immoveable  ones,  with  the  names  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs,  the  riling  and  letting  of  each  luminary,  the  length 
of  day  and  night,  the  alpecls  of  the  planets,  the  phafes 
of  the  moon,  and  the  fun’s  entrance  into  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  ecliptic,  i.  e.  the  two  equinoxes  and 
folftices.  (See  Astronomy,  pafjim).  By  the  help 
of  good  aftronomical  tables  or  ephemerides,  the  con- 
ftruclion  of  almanacks  is  extremely  eafy. 

For  every  almanack  or  kalendar  for  one  year  or 
lefs,  a  ftamp  duty  of  8d.  muft  be  paid.  And  for  eve¬ 
ry  almanack  lerving  more  than  a  year,  the  fame  duty 
is  paid  for  each  year.  Perpetual  almanacks  pay  for 
three  years  only.  All  books  and  pamphlets  lerving 
chiefly  the  purpofe  of  almanacks,  are  charged  as  fuch. 
If  any  alntanack  contains  more  than  one  lheet,  one 
lhcet  only  need  be  ftampcd 5  and  every  almanack  is  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  be  fo  printed,  that  fome  part  of  the 
print  (hall  be  upon  the  ftamp.  Selling  unftamped  al¬ 
manacks  incurs  the  fame  penalty  as  for  felling  unftamp¬ 
ed  newfpapers.  Almanacks  in  bibles  and  common  pray¬ 
er  books  are  exempted. 

.  Almanacks,  among  Antiquaries,  is  alfo  the  name 
given  to  a  kind  of  inllrument,  ufually  of  wood,  in- 
lcribed  with  various  figures  and  Runic  characters,  and 
reprefenting  the  order  of  the  feafts,  dominical  letters, 
days  of  the  week,  and  golden  number,  with  other  mat¬ 
ters  necell’ary  to  be  known  throughout  the  year  ;  ufed 
by  the  ancient  northern  nations,  in  their  computations 
of  time,  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical.  Almanacks  of 
this  kind  are  known  by  various  names,  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  wherein  they  have  been  ufed  ;  as  ri Hi¬ 
llocks,  primllaries,  mullocks,  runllaffs,  Scipiones  llu- 
nici,  Bacculi  Annates,  clogs,  &c.  They  appear  to 
have  been  ufed  only  by  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Nor¬ 
wegians.  From  the  fecond  of  thefe  people,  their  ufe 
was  introduced  into  England,  whence  divers  remains 
of  them  in  the  counties.  Dr  Plot  has  given  the  dc- 
Icription  and  figure  of  one  of  thefe  clogs,  found  in 
Staffordfhirc,  under  the  title  of  The  Perpetual  Stafford- 
Jhirc  Almanack.  The  external  figure  and  matter  of 
thefe  kalenilars  appear  to  have  been  various.  Souie- 
Vol.  I.  Part  11. 
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times  they  were  cut  on  one  or  more  wooden  leaves,  Ai man. -irk. 
bound  together  after  the  manner  of  books ;  fometimes  Almanfor. 
on  the  fcabbards  of  fwords,  or  even  daggers  3  fome-  ' 
times  on  tools  and  implements,  as  portable  fteelyards, 
hammers,  the  helves  of  hatchets,  flails,  &c.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  made  of  brafs  or  horn  3  fometimes  of 
the  fkins  of  eels,  which  being  drawn  over  a,  ftick  pro¬ 
perly  inferibed,  retained  the  impreffions  of  it.  But 
the  moft  ufual  form  was  that  of  walking  ftaves,  01 
flicks,  which  they  carried  about  with  them  to  church, 
market,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  ftaves  is  divided  into  three 
regions ;  whereof  the  firft  indicates  the  figns,  the  fe¬ 
cond  the  days  of  the  rveek  and  year,  and  the  third  the 
golden  number.  The  characters  engraven  on  them  are, 
in  fome,  the  ancient  Runic  3  in  others  the  latter  Gothic 
characters  of  Ulfilas.  The  faints  days  are  expreffed  in 
hieroglyphics,  lignificative  either  of  fome  endowment 
ol  the  faint,  the  manner  of  his  martyrdom,  or  the  like. 

Thus  againft  the  notch  for  the  firft  of  March,  or  St 
David’s  day,  is  reprefented  a  harp  3  againft  the  25th 
of  October,  or  Crifpin’s  day,  a  pair  of  lhoes3  againft 
the  10th  of  Auguft,  or  St  Lawrence’s  day,  a  gridiron  3 
and,  lallly,  againft  New-year’s  day,  a  horn,  the  fymbol 
of  liberal  potations,  which  our  anceftors  indulged  in  at 
that  period. 

ALMANSOR  the  Victorious,  the  fecond  caliph 
of  the  houfe  of  A1  Abbas,  fucceeded  his  brother  Abul 
Abbas  A1  Saffah,  in  the  year  753,  of  the  Hegira  136, 
and  ^in  the  following  year  was  inaugurated  at  A1  Ha- 
fhemiyah.  Although  A1  Saffah  had  declared  him  pre- 
fumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  and  he  had  been  proclaim¬ 
ed  caliph  in  the  imperial  city  of  Anbar,  yet  imme¬ 
diately  upon  his  inauguration,  his  uncle  Abdallah  ebn 
Ali  had  iufficient  intereft  to  caule  himfelf  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  caliph  at  Damafcus.  In  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
Mefopotomia,  he  collected  a  numerous  army,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  banks  of  the  Mafius,  near  Nifibis,  where 
he  encamped,  ready  to  difpute  his  royal  acceffion  by 
arms.  Almanfor  collected  an  immenfe  army  in  Per- 
fia,  Khoral'an,  and  Irak,  and  gave  the  command  of  it 
to  Abu  Moflem,  who  haraffed  his  uncle’s  troops  for 
five  months,  and  at  laft  totally  defeated  him,  A.  D. 

754.  Notwithftanding  the  fervices  which  Abu  Mo¬ 
flem  had  rendered  to  the  family  of  A1  Abbas,  af¬ 
ter  this  victory  he  became  an  object  of  jealouly,  and 
was  affaffinated  in  the  prefence  of  Almanfor  himfelf, 
by  his  exprefs  order.  After  the  death  of  Abu  Modem, 
the  ftandard  of  rebellion  was  railed  by  Simon  a  Magi- 
an,  who  ieized  on  the  trealures  of  the  deceafed  go¬ 
vernor  of  Sxhorafan,  and  excited  the  people  of  that 
country  to  a  general  revolt ;  but  this  infurrection  was 
fuddenly  quelled  by  the  general  of  Almanfor,  Jam- 
hur  ebn  Morad.  The  caliph  avaricioufly  fei/.ed  the 
lpoils  of  this  victory,  which  fo  incenfed  Jamhur  that  hr 
immediately  turned  his  arms  againft  his  royal  mailer  3 
but  he  was  foon  defeated  by  the  caliph’s  forces.  The 
patriarch  of  Antioch  was  about  this  time  detected  in 
an  illicit  correfpondence  with  the  Grecian  emperor,  and 
confequently  was  banifhed  into  an  obfcure  part  of  Pa- 
leflinc  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Chriflians  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  caliph  were  prohibited  from  building 
or  repairing  any  churches,  and  alfo  were  laid  under  le- 
veral  other  levere  reftraints. 

Almanfor  lent  a  large  army  into  Cappadocia  in 
the  year  757,  fortified  the  city  of  Malatia  or  Me- 
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Almanfor.  litene,  and  depofited  in  it  a  great  part  of  Ins  treasures. 

But  in  this  year  he  was  attacked  by  a  feci  of  believers 
in  the  metempfychofis,  called  the  Rawanchans.  This 
fe6t  affemhled  at  A1  Hafhemiyah,  the  refidence  of  the 
caliph,  and  by  the  ceremony  of  going  in  proceffion 
round  his  palace,  intimated  their  purpofe  of  invoking 
him  as  a  deity,  and  paying  him  divine  homage.  In- 
cenfed  by  their  impiety,  the  caliph  ordered  feveral  of 
thefe  l’edtaries  to  be  impril'oned,  which  routed  their  re- 
i'entment,  and  led  them  to  form  the  defign  of  his  af- 
fallination.  The  generous  interpofition  of  Maan  ebn 
Zaidet,  an  Ommiyan  chief,  who  had  been  under  the 
neceffity  of  concealing  himfelf  from  the  caliph’s  re- 
fentment,  however,  defeated  their  intention.  This  in- 
i'ult  received  in  his  capital,  induced  him  to  build  the 
city  of  Bagdad,  and  to  fix  his  relidence  there,  A.  D. 
762.  In  the  preceding  year  a  plan  was  formed  to  de¬ 
throne  him  ;  but  it  being  difcovered,  he  feverely  pu¬ 
li  i  (lied  all  who  were  either  diredtly  or  indirectly  con¬ 
cerned  in  it.  Abdallah  his  uncle  fliared-  the  fate  ot 
other  rebels  :  for  being  allured  to  court  under  the  pro- 
mile  of  pardon  and  protection,  he  was  placed  in  a  build¬ 
ing  which  was  lo  coullrudted  that  it  immediately  fell 
and  erufhed  him  in  its  ruins.  Not  long  alter  his  refi¬ 
dence  at  Bagdad,  he  was  leized  with  a  dilorder  of  which 
he  was  cured  by  the  advice  of  a  famous  Chriltian  phy- 
fician,  whofe  name  was  George  ebn  Baktifhua  A1  Jon- 
difaburi.  The  caliph,  previoufly  informed  that  he  was 
married  to  a  wife  old  and  infirm,  as  a  recompenfe  pre- 
fented  him  with  three  beautiful  Greek  gills,  and  a  con- 
liderable  fum  of  money  }  the  girls,  to  the  caliph’s  fur- 
prife,  were  fent  back,  with  a  declaration  on  the  part  ot 
George,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  Chriftian  to  have 
mbre  wives  than  one  at  a  time.  The  condudt  of  the 
phyfician,  on  this  occafion,  raifed  him  in  the  efteem  ot 
thp  caliph,  and  procured  him  a  greater  profufion  of  fa¬ 
vours.  In  his  fucceeding  military  tranfadtions,  Alman¬ 
for  was  generally  victorious.  His  conduCt  to  liis  Chril¬ 
tian  fubjeCts  was  rigorous  and  fevere.  He  fet  out  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  the  year  774,  and  being 
feized  on  the  road  with  a  dangerous  dileafe,  he  fent  for 
his  fon  and  intended  fucceffor  A1  Mohdi,  and  gave  him 
fome  falutary  advice.  I  command  you,”  faid  he,  “  to 
treat  publicly  your  relations  with  the  greatell  marks 
of  diftindtion,  fince  this  conduCt  will  refleCt  no  fmall 
degree  of  honour  and  glory  upon  yourfelf.  Increafe  the 
number  of  your  freedmen,  and  treat  them  with  all 
kindnefs,  as  they  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  you  in. 
your  adverlity  ;  but  neither  this  nor  the  other  injunc¬ 
tion  will  you  fulfil.  Enlarge  not  that  part  of  your  ca¬ 
pital  ereCted  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  as  you 
will  never  be  able  to  finifh  it  but  this  work  I  know 
you  will  attempt.  Never  permit  any  of  your  women 
to  intermeddle  in  affairs  of  ftate,  or  to  have  any  influence 
over  your  councils  5  but  this  advice  I  know  you  will 
not  take.  Thefe  are  my  lafh  commands  or,,  if  you 
pleafe,  my  dying  advice  5  and  to  God  I  now  recom¬ 
mend  you.”  In  parting  they  both  gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears.  He  purfued  his  journey 
to  Bir-Maimun,  1.  e.  the  well  of  Maimun,  where  he 
died,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age  and  the  20th  of  his 
reign,  and  his  remains  were  interred  at  Mecca. 

The  character  of  Almanfor  was  formed  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  and  even  contradictory  qualities.  His  temper 
conciliated  affection  and  attachment  in  private  life,  but 
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in  his  public  character  his  afpeCt  and  demeanour  infpir-  Almanfor 
ed  terror.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  go-  || 
vernment ;  he  was  prudent  and  brave,  but  perfidious,  Alme. 
covetous,  cruel,  and  implacable  }  and  amid  i’uch  a  va-  v 
riety  of  character,  it  is  fingular  that  he  fhould  have 
dil'played  a  love  of  ftudy  and  literatui-e,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  aftronomy.  (  Gen.  Biog.) 

ALMANZA,  a  little  town  of  New  Caftile,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  ^  alencia  in  Spain,  fituated 
in  W.  Long.  1.  19.  N.  Lat.  38.  54.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  defeat  of  the  allies  in  1707,  under  the  marquis 
de  las  Minas  and  the  earl  of  Galway.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  aCtion  the  Englifli  troops  penetrated  through 
the  centre  of  the  Spanilh  army  ;  but  the  Portuguefe 
cavalry  being  broken  by  the  Spanilh,  and  the  French  in¬ 
fantry  making  a  dreadful  fire  on  their  flanks,  the  allied 
army  was  at  Tail  broken,  and  began  their  retreat  when 
it  was  almoft  dark.  Colonel  Hill  carried  off  the  re¬ 
mains  of  thirteen  battalions  towards  the  river  Xucar, 
which,  if  they  could  have  palled,  they  might  have 
been  l'afe  :  but  being  very  much  fatigued,  they  were 
obliged  to  halt  ;  by  which  means  they  were  furrounded, 
and  forced  to  furrender  priioners  of  war.  In  this  bat¬ 
tle  the  allies  loll  120  llandards,  together  with  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage  j  a  great  number  were  killed,  and 
feveral  thoufands  taken  prifoncrs.  The  marquis  de  las 
Minas  .was  dangeroufly  wounded  ;  and  his  miflrel's,  in 
the  garb  of  an  amazon,  killed  by  his  fide.  The  earl 
of  Galway  had  two  cuts  acrofs  the  face,  which,  though 
not  dangerous,  had  prevented  him  from  feeing,  or  giv¬ 
ing  orders  properly. 

Heresy  of  ALMARIC,  a  tenet  broached  in 
France  by  one  Almaric,  in  the  year  1209.  It  nonfill¬ 
ed  in  affirming,  that  every  Chriftian  was  actually  a 
member  of  Cbrill ;  and  that  without  this  faith  no  one 
could  be  faved.  His  followers  went  farther,  and  af¬ 
firmed  that  the  power  of  the  Father  lalted  only  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Mofaic  law  5  that  the  coming 
of  Chriil  introduced  a  new  law  ;  that  at  the  end  of  this 
began  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  J  and  that  now 
confeilion  and  the  facraments  were  at  an  end,  and  that 
every  one  is  to  be  faved  by  the  internal  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  alone,  without  any  external  aCt  of  reli¬ 
gion. — Their  morals  were  as  infamous  as  their  doctrine 
was  abfurd.  Their  tenets  were  condemned  by  a  public 
decree  of  the  council  of  Sens,  in  the  year  1 209. 

ALME',  or  Alma,  finging  and  dancing  girls  in 
Egypt,  who,  like  the  Italian  Improvifatori,  can  occa- 
fionally  pour  forth  “  unpremeditated  verfe.”  They 
are  called  Abie,  from  having  received  a  better  edu¬ 
cation  than  other  women.  They  form  a  celebrated 
fociety  in  that  country.  To  be  received  into  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Savary,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  a  good, 
voice,  to  underftand  the  language  well,  to  know  the 
rules  of  poetry,  and  be  able  to  compofe  and  fing  coup¬ 
lets  on  the  fpot,  adapted  to  the  circumitances.  The 
Alme  know  by  heart  all  the  new  fongs.  Their  me- 
moiy  is  furnilhed  with  the  moft  beautiful  tales.  There 
is  no  feftival  without  them  ;  no  entertainment  of  which 
they  do  not  conllitute  the  ornament.  They  are  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  Toftrum,  from  whence  they  fing  during  the 
repaft.  They  then  defeend  into  the  faloon,  and  form 
dances  which  have  no  refemblance  to  ours.  They  are 
pantomime  ballets,  in  which  they  reprefent  the  ufual 
occurrences  of  life.  The  myfteries  of  love,  too,  ge¬ 
nerally 
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A.!me  nevally  furnifh  them  with  fcenes.  The  fupplenefs  of 
II  their  bodies  is  inconceivable.  One  is  aftoniihed  at  the 
Alm«hrab.  mobility  of  their  features,  to  which  they  give  at  plea- 

'  v  fure  the  impreffion  luited  to  the  characters  they  play. 
The  indecency  of  their  attitudes  is  often  carried  to  ex¬ 
cels.  Their  looks,  their  geftures,  every  thing  lpeaks, 
but  in  fo  expreflive  a  manner,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
miftake  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dance,  they 
lay  aiide  with  their  veils  the  modefty  of  their  fex.  A 
long  robe  of  very  thin  lilk  goes  down  to  their  heels, 
which  is  ilightly  fattened  with  a  rich  girdle.  Long 
black  hair,  plaited  and  perfumed,  is  flowing  on  their 
fhoulders.  A  lhift,  tranfparent  as  gauze,  lcarcely  hides 
their  bofom.  As  they  put  theml'elves  in  motion,  the 
lhapes,  the  contours  of  their  bodies,  leem  to  develope 
theml'elves  fuccellively.  Their  fteps  are  regulated  by 
the  found  of  the  flute,  of  cattanets,  the  tambour  de 
bafque,  and  cymbals,  which  accelerates  or  retards  the 
meal'ure.  They  are  ttill  further  animated  by  words 
adapted  to  fHch  fcenes.  They  appear  in  a  ftate  of  in¬ 
toxication.  They  are  the  bacchants  in  a  delirium.  It 
is  when  they  are  at  this  point,  that  throwing  oft'  all  re- 
ferve,  they  abandon  theml'elves  totally  to  the  dil'order 
of  their  l’enfes;  it  is  then  that  a  people  far  from  delicate, 
and  who  like  nothing  hidden,  redouble  their  applaufes. 
Thefe  Alme  are  fent  for  into  all  the  harams.  They 
teach  the  women  the  new  airs  ;  they  amufe  them  with 
amorous  tales,  and  recite  in  their  prefence  poems,  which 
are  fo  much  the  more  interefting,  as  they  furnifh  a 
lively  picture  of  their  manners.  They  initiate  them 
into  the  myfteries  of  their  art,  and  teach  them  to  con¬ 
trive  lafcivious  dances.  Thele  girls,  who  have  a  culti¬ 
vated  underftanding,  are  very  agreeable  in  converfa- 
tion.  They  l'peak  their  language  with  purity.  The 
habit  of  dedicating  themfelves  to  poetry  renders  the  foft- 
eft  and  moll  fonorous  expreflions  familiar  to  them.  They 
repeat  with  a  great  deal  of  grace.  In  finging,  nature 
is  their  only  guide.  Sometimes  two  ol  them  ling  toge¬ 
ther,  but  alwrays  with  the  fame  voice.  It  is  the  lame 
with  an  orcheftra,  where  all  the  inftruments  playing  in 
unifon  execute  the  lame  part. 

The  Alme  aflift  at  the  marriage  ceremonies,  and 
march  before  the  bride,  playing  on  inftruments.  ’I  hey 
make  a  figure  likewife  at  funerals,  and  accompany  the 
proceflion,  finging  forrowful  airs.  They  break  forth 
into  groans  and  lamentations,  and  give  every  lign  of 
grief  and  defpair.  Thefe  women  arc  paid  very  high, 
and  i'eldom  appear  but  amongll  the  grandees  aud  rich 
men. 

The  common  people  have  alfo  their  Alme.  They 
are  girls  of  the  fecond  clafs,  who  try  to  imitate  the 
former  ;  but  they  have  neither  their  elegance,  their 
graces,  nor  their  knowledge.  They  are  everywhere  to 
be  met  with.  The  public  places  and  the  walks  about 
Grand  Cairo  are  full  of  them.  As  the  populace  require 
allufions  ttill  more  ftrongly  marked,  decency  will  not 
permit  the  relation  to  what  a  pitch  they  carry  the  li- 
centioufnefs  of  their  geftures  and  attitudes. 

ALMEDTA,  a  frontier  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Tralos  Montes,  on  the  confines  of  Leon, 
where  there  was  a  very  brilk  a6tion  between  the  French 
and  Portuguefe  in  1663}  17  miles  north-well  of  Civi- 
dad  Rodrigo.  W.  Long.  7.  10.  N.  Lat.  40.  41. 

ALMEHRAB,  in  the  Mahometan  cull oms,  a  niche 
in  their  mofqucs,  pointing  towards  the  kebla  or  temple 
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of  Mecca,  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  bow  in  pray-  Almehrab 
ing.  See  Kebla.  II  . 

ALMEISAR,  a  celebrated  game  among  the  an-  ,Alm^fit1,  ; 
cient  Arabs,  performed  by  a  kind  of  catting  of  lots  with 
arrows,  ftricily  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  ou 
account  of  the  frequent  quarrels  occafioned  by  it. 

The  manner  of  the  game  was  thus  :  A  young  camel 
being  brought  and  killed,  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  parts.  The  adventurers,  to  the  number  of  feven, 
being  met,  1 1  arrows  were  provided  without  heads  or 
feathers.;  feven  of  which  were  marked,  the  firft  with 
one  notch,  the  fecond  with  two,  the  third  with  three, 

&c.  the  other  four  had  no  marks.  Thefe  arrows  were 
put  promifeuoufly  into  a  bag,  and  thus  drawn  by  an 
indifferent  perfon.  Thofe  to  whom  the  marked  ar¬ 
rows  fell,  won  lhares  in  proportion  to  their  lot ;  the 
rell  to  whom  the  blanks  fell,  were  entitled  to  no  part 
of  the  camel,  but  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  price  of  it. 

Even  the  winners  tatted  not  of  the  flefh  themlelves 
more  than  the  lofers,  but  the  whole  was  diftributed  to 
the  poor. 

ALMENE,  in  Commerce ,  a  weight  of  two  pounds, 
ul'ed  to  weigh  faffron  in  feveral  parts  of  the  continent 
of  the  Eall  Indies. 

ALMERIA,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada  in  Spain,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  fine  bay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Almeria,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

W.  Long.  3.  20.  K.  Lat.  36.  51.  This  town  is  by 
fome  thought  to  have  ril'en  upon  the  ruins  ol  the  an¬ 
cient  Abdera,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  coil* 
l'equence.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1147?  by 
the  emperor  Conrad  III.  in  conjunftion  with  the 
French,  Genoefe,  and  Pifans.  It  was  at  that  time  the 
ftrongeft  place  in  Spain  held  by  the  Infidels ;  from 
which  their  privateers,  which  were  exceedingly  nume¬ 
rous,  not  only  troubled  the  iea-coafts  inhabited  hv  the 
Chriftians,  but  gave  equal  diilurbance  to  the  maritime 
provinces  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  iflands. 

The  city  being  well  fortified,  having  a  llrong  cattle, 
a  numerous  garrifon,  and  being  excellently  provided 
with  every  thing  neceflarv,  made  a  vigorous  refillance ; 
but  was  at  laft  taken  by  ftorm,  when  the  viftor  put  to 
the  fword  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  found  in  arms, 
diftributing  the  bell  part  of  the  plunder  among  his  al¬ 
lies,  whom  he  fent  away  thoroughly  iatisfied.  The 
Genoefe,  particularly,  acquired  here  that  emerald  vef- 
fel  which  ttill  remains  in  their  treafurv,  and  is  deemed 
invaluable. 

Upon  its  reduction  by  the  Chriftians,  Almeria  be¬ 
came  a  bifliopric  ;  but  is  at  prefent  very  little  better 
than  a  village,  indifferently  inhabited,  and  has  nothing 
to  teftify  fo  much  as  the  probability  oi  its  former  great- 
nefs,  except  certain  circumftances  which  cannot  be  el- 
faced  even  by  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards  themfelves. 

What  thefe  arc,  Udal  ap  Rhys,  a  YV ellhman,  thus 
deferibes,  in  his  Tour  through  Spain  and  Portugal. 

“  Its  climate  (fays  he)  is  lo  peculiarly  blelled,  that 
one  really  wants  words  to  expreis  its  charms  and  excel¬ 
lence.  Its  fields  and  meads  are  covered  with  flowers 
all  the  year  round;  they  are  adorned  alio  with  paftns, 
myrtles,  plane  trees,  oranges,  and  olives;  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  promontories  near  it  are  as  noted  tor  their 
producing  a  great  variety  of  precious  floncs,  infonnich 
that  the  next  promontory  to  it  is  called  the  ( ape  of 
Gates,  which  is  a  corruption  from  the  word  abates,  tin 
4X2  hills 
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Abneria  hills  thereabouts  abounding  in  that  fort  of  precious 
||  Hones,  as  well  as  in  emeralds  and  amethyfts,  garnets 
Almohedes.  or  coarfe  rubies,  and  extreme  curious  alabafter  in  the 
'  "  v  mountains  of  Fiiaures.” 

ALMIGG1M.  See  Almuggim. 

ALMEYDA,  Don  Francis,  was  the  fon  of  the 
Count  d’Abrantes,  a  grandee  of  Portugal,  who  ferved 
with  great  diftindion  in  the  war  of  Ferdinand  of  Ca- 
i’cile  with  Granada  j  and  in  confeq lienee  of  bis  import¬ 
ant  fervices  he  became  highly  efteemed  in  the  court 
of  his  fovereign.  Without  any  folicitation  on  bis  part 
lie  was  nominated  the  firft  governor  general  and  vice¬ 
roy  of  the  newly  conquered  countries  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies ;  and  fet  fail  from  Lifbon  in  March  1505-6  with 
a  powerful  fleet.  To  give  dignity  and  influence  to 
his  elevated  ftation,  a  body  of  guards  was  appointed  to 
attend  his  perfon,  feveral  chaplains  were  aiiigned  him, 
together  with  every  other  appendage  of  grandeur. 
He  touched  at  the  Cape  Yerd  iflands,  doubled  the 
cape  at  a  confiderable  diftanceto  thefouth,  and  arrived 
at  Guiloa.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Mombaza, 
a  well  fortified  city  in  an  ifland,  which  he  reduced,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Angediva  iflands  not  far  from  Goa, 
where  he  built  a  fort  ;  he  likewife  ereded  and  garri- 
foned  another  fort  at  Cannanor,  and  arriving  at  Cochin, 
he  fecured  it  to  the  Portuguefe  intereft.  The  ifland 
of  Madagafcar  was  difcovered  during  his  government, 
and  his  fon  Don  Lorenzo  firft  furveyed  the  Maidive 
iflands  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  difcovered  the  fine 
Ifland  ot  Ceylon,  the  principal  fovereign  of  which  he 
brought  under  fubmiffion  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
.Returning  from  this  expedition,  while  employed  in  the 
fleet  deftined  again!!  Calicut,  he  loft  his  life  in  a  fea- 
fight  again!!  the  Zamorin.  .  II is  father  fuftained  his  lofs 
with  a  heroic  firmnefs,  faying,  “  that  Lorenzo  could 
not  die  better  than  in  the  fervice  of  his  country.”  On 
the  arrival  of  Alphonlo  d’Albuquerquc,  who  was 
deftined  to  be  his  fucceflor,  Almeyda  yielded  to  the 
imprefiions  of  jealoufy  ;  and  under  the  pretence  of  mif- 
condud  he  confined  him  in  the  citadel  of  Cannanor. 
He  engaged  in  1508,  the  whole  force  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  in  the  port  of  Din  ;  and,  gaining  a  complete  vic- 
tory,  facilitated  the  enterprifes  of  Albuquerque  his 
fucceflor,  by  contributing  to  break  that  formidable 
league  by  which  the  Zamorin  was  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  compel  the  Portuguefe  to  abandon  their  Indian  con- 
<quefts.  Returning  home  with  the  great  riches  which 
lie  had  acquired,  he  unfortunately  touched  at  Saldanha 
Point  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  where  fome  of  the  failors, 
m  quel!  of  water,  quarrelled  with  the  natives,  who  at¬ 
tacked  and  drove  them  to  their  fliips.  With  a  view 
to  revenge  this  pretended  affront,  they  perfuaded  Al- 
meyda  himfelf  to  go  afliore,  with  a  body  of  1  <jo  men, 
armed  only  with  fwords  and  lances.  While  ftepping 
into  the  boat,  Almeyda  exclaimed,  “  whither  do  you 
carry  my  60  years  ?”  The  Portuguefe  furioufly  rufli- 
ed  on  to  attack  the  natives,  whofe  numbers  were  great¬ 
ly  augmented,  and  Almeyda  with  57  of  his  men  were 
killed  in  this  rafli  and  unprovoked  attempt.  ( Gen. 
Biog.) 

ALMISSA,  a  ftnall  but  ftrong  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cetina,  in  Dalmatia,  famous  for  its  piracies : 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Spalatro.  E.  Long.  18.  14.  N.  Lat 
43-  56. 

ALMOHEDES,  the  name  of  a  dynaftv,  which, 
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in  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  fucceed-  Almohedes 
ed  that  of  the  Almoravides  in  Barbary.  It  derived  *— y— — J 
its  name  from  an  obfeure  founder  called  A1  Moliedi, 
or  A1  Mohedes,  and  it  role  into  public  notice  in  the 
25th  year  of  tiie  reign  of  A1  Abraham,  or  Brahem, 
who  fucceeded  his  father  Ali,  A.  D.  1115.  This  per¬ 
fon  was  a  Bereber,  and  was  a  famous  preacher  of  the 
tribe  of  Muzamada,  which  was  fettled  along  Mount 
Atlas.  Elis  l'cheme  was  the  exertion  of  ingenuity, 
and  it  was  executed  with  unremitting  adivity.  In  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  attention  and  fuccefs,  he  affumed  the 
title  of  Mohdi  or  Mohedi,  and  claimed  the  honour  of 
leader  of  the  orthodox,  or  Unitarians,  and,  by  his 
preaching  they  became  l'o  numerous,  that  he  even  da¬ 
red  to  fet  the  royal  power  at  defiance.  Confident  of 
fecurity,  and  immerfed  in  plealure,  Brahem  looked 
with  a  contemptuous  eye  upon  the  infurrection  of  a 
■  party  compofed  of  fuch  perfons.  They  increafed  in 
number  and  ftrength,  l'o  that  the  king  was  at  lai! 
roufed  from  his  indolence,  and  prepared  for  his  own 
fecurity  and  their  fubjedion.  In  the  firft  engagement 
he  was  defeated,  being  overpowered  with  fuperior 
numbers.  The  artful  Abdallah  took  pofleffion  of  the 
capital,  fo  that  Brahem,  purfued  as  a  fugitive  In 
Abdolmumen,  one  of  the  party,  fought  refuge  in 
the  city  of  Fez.  The  gates  wore  Unit  again!!  him  ; 
but  they  were  opened  to  admit  his  pnrfuers.  Pie 
next  took  refuge  in  the  city  of  Auran,  or  Oran  ; 
but  he  was  pursued  by  Abdolmumen,  who  threatened 
to  deftroy  the  city  with  fire  and  fword  5  and  the  ma- 
gillrates,  unable  to  defend  themfelves,  urged  him  to 
leave  the  town  and  provide  for  his  own  fafety.  Con¬ 
cealed  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  lie  efcapcd  with 
his  favourite  wife  on  horfehack  behind  him  j  but  being 
clofely  purfued  by  the  enemy,  rather  .than  fall  into 
their  hands,  he  ruflied  over  a  precipice,  and,  along 
with  his  wife,  he  was  dallied  to  pieces.  Such  was  the 
death  of  this  prince,  which  put  a  final  period  to  the. 
empire  of  the  Almoravides.  Whcu  the  death  of  Brahem 
was  known,  Abdolmumen  was  chofen  by  the  chiefs  of 
that  party  his  fucceflor,  and  proclaimed  king  of  the  Al¬ 
mohedes,  under  the  title  of  A1  Emir  A1  Mumin  Ab¬ 
dallah  Mohammed  Abdal  Mamin  Ebn  Abdallah  Ibni 
Ali,  i.  e.  Chief  or  Emperor  of  the  true  Believers  of  the 
lioufe  ot  Mohammed  Abdal  Mumin,  the  ion  of  Abdal 
Mumin,  the  fon  of  Abdallah,  of  the  lineage  of  Ali.  Ab¬ 
dallah,  during  his  reign,  enacted  prudential  laws  for  the 
eftahlilliment  ot  his  new  kingdom,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  conduct  of  his  followers,  lie  appointed  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  forty  of  his  dilciplcs,  all  of  whom  were  preach¬ 
ers.  Some  of  theie  were  connniilioned  to  regulate  all 
public  affairs  j  and  at  proper  fealons  they  went  forth 
as  itinerant  preachers  for  the  purpofe  of  Itrengt licning 
their  party,  and  fpreading  their  doctrines,  and  fixteen 
of  their  number  jaded  as  lecretarics.  As  Loth  the  re¬ 
gal  and  pontifical  dignities  were  united  in  the  lame 
perlon,  the  king  was  chofen  from  both  of  theie  two 
claffes.  The  ilifciples  ot  tins  led  were  denominated 
Mohameddin,  or  Ali  Mohaddm- 5  but  the  Arabian 
writers  only  ftyle  them  preachers^  gnd  the  Spanifli  Al- 
Mohedes.  rl  he  defeendants  and  fucceflbrs  of  that  tribe 
continued  to  retain  the  appellation  of  Emir  A1  Mu- 
menin,  or  chiefs  of  the  faithful  believers,  as  long  as 
their  dynafty  lalled  ;  and  they  became  very  powerful 
both  in  Africa  and  Spain.  By  their  invedives  again!! 

the 
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Almnhedes.  the  tyranny  of  the  Almoravides,  ami  their  loud  cla- 
v  moors  for  liberty,  they  induced  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  revolt,  and  to  embrace  their  religious  doc¬ 
trines.  The  chief  thing  in  them  was  their  i'pecious  pre¬ 
tence  to  orthodoxy,  and  ftricl  adherence  to  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  which  they  inculcated  with  the  great  eft 
zeal  and  diligence. 

On  his  acccftion  to  power,  the  new  fovereign  extir¬ 
pated  all  the  unhappy  remains  and  Heady  adherents  of 
this  race,  by  ftrangling  Ifaac  the  fon  of  Brahem.  The 
Almoravides  governor  taking  advantage  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  tumult  and  diftraftion  that  prevailed,  conftituted 
their  governments  into  independent  principalities  and 
petty  kingdoms ;  and  they  who  inhabited  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts,  eftablifhed  under  their  own  cheyks  a 
variety  of  lordfhips.  The  Libyans  and  Nubians  took 
the  lead  ;  and  the  ftates  of  Barbary,  Tripoli,  Kairwan, 
Tunis,  Algiers.  Tremecen,  and  Bujeyah,  followed 
their  example.  Abdolmumen,  however,  fuccefsfully 
purfued  his  conquefts ;  and  in  a  few  years  he  reduced 
to  his  fubje&ion  the  Numidians  and  Galatians  in  the 
weft,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Tunis,  Tremecen,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Mauritania  and  Tingitana.-  He  expell¬ 
ed  the  Chriftians  of  Mohedia,  the  chief  city  of  A- 
frica,  and  feme  others  on  the  fame  coaft  •,  and  likewife 
niade  conquefts  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  »He  died 
in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  fucceeded, 
A.  D.  1156,  by  his  fon  A  ufef  or  Jofeph.  Yufef 
proved  a  valiant  and  martial  prince,  and  in  his  milita¬ 
ry  court  he  firft  eftabliflied  the  kings  of  Tunis  and 
Bujeyah  in  their  retpeefive  dominions,  as  his  tributa¬ 
ries  and  vali'als ;  and  then  by  eameft  folicitation  he 
embarked  for  Spain  to  aflift  theMoorifli  princes.  Ya¬ 
kub  or  Jacob,  or  the  Conqueror,  fucceeding  him,  af¬ 
ter  providing  for  his  own  fafety  againft  the  revolted 
and  plundering  Arabs,  purfued  his  conquefts  with  fueh 
fucceis,  that  he  foon  became  mafter  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  lying  between  Numidia  and  the  entire  length  of 
tiie  Barbary  coafts,  from  1 11  poll  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  kingdom  ot  Morocco.  Thus  he  was  acknowledged 
as  fovereign  by  moft  of  the  Arabian  Moorifli  princes 
in  his  Spamfli  dominions  ;  but  alio  extended  his  terri- 
torv  above  1200  leagues  in  length,  and  480  in  breadth. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  hiftorv  of  this  prince  is  in¬ 
volved  in  obfeurity.  About  the  year  1206,  lie  quel¬ 
led  a  revolt  in  Morocco,  but  violated  his  faith  with 
the  governor  of  the  capital,  which  lie  reduced,  and  in 
a  cruel  and  perfidious  manner  he  extirpated  all  his  ad¬ 
herents.  Touched,  it  is  faid,  with  remorfe,  he  difap- 
pc-ared,  and,  according  to  report,  wandered  about  ob- 
feure  and  unknown,  until  he  died  in  the  humble  con¬ 
dition  ot  a  baker  at  Alexandria.  His  fon  Mohammed, 
fill-named  A1  Naker,  fuccceded  his  father  ;  and,  on  his 
acceflion  to  the  crown,  he  palled  over  into  Spain  with 
an  immenfe  army  of  120,000  horfe  and  300,000  foot, 
and  engaging  the  whole  force  of  the  Chriftians  on  the 
plains  of  Tholofa,  received  a  total  defeat,  with  the  lofs 
of  above  1  >0,000  foot,  30,000  horfe,  and  <;o,coo  pri- 
loners.  According  to  Spanifii  and  other  liiftorians, 
this  famous  battle  was  fought  in  617.  A  D.  1220; 
but  according  to  the  Arabian  writers,  it  was  in  the 
\o.tr  ol  the  Hegira  609,  A.  D.  1212.  Returning 
home  to  Africa,  he  was  received  with  coldnefs  and 
difguft  bv  his  fubjects,  on  account  of  his  defeat;  and 
foon  after  died  of  vexation,  having  appointed  his  LTand- 


lon  Zeyed  Arrax  his  fucceffor.  A  defeendant  of  the  Atmohedes 
Abdolwates,  ancient  monarchs  of  the  kingdom,  named  11 
Gamarazan  Ebn  Zcven,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Zeneti,  Almoravi- 
caufed  him  to  lie  allaffinated.  With  him  terminated  ,  dcs’  . 
the  dynafty  or  government  of  the  Ahnohedes,  having 
poffeilcd  it  for  about  170  years,  which  gave  place  to 
that  of  the  Benimerini,  another  branch  of  the  Zeneti. 

Tbefe  having  enlarged  their  conquefts,  and  enriched 
themfelves  by  frequent  inroads,  not  onlv  into  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  but  even  Nubia,  Libya,  and 
Numidia,  were  at  length  loft  in  the  general  preva¬ 
lence  of  Moliamedifm,  after  having  exifted  117  years, 

(Mod.  Univ.  Hiji.) 

ALMOND,  the  fruit  of  the  almond  tree.  See 
Amygdalus,  Botany  Index. 

Almond,  in  Commerce ,  a  meafure  bv  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe  fell  their  oil :  26  almonds  make  a  pipe. 

Almonds,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  fometimes  given  to 
two  glands,  generally  called  the  tonjils. 

Almonds,  among  lapidaries,  fignifv  pieces  of  roek- 
cryftal,  ufed  in  adorning  brancb-candlefticks,  See.  on 
account  of  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  the  fruit  of 
that  name. 

Almond  Furnace ,  among  refiners,  that  in  which  the 
flags  of  litharge,  left  in  refining  filver,  are  reduced  to 
lead  again  by  the  help  of  charcoal. 

ALMOND  BURY,  a  village  in  England,  in  the 
weft  riding  of  A  orkfhire,  fix  miles  from  Halifax. 

ALMONER,  in  its  primitive  fenfe,  denotes  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  religious  lioufes,  to  whom  belonged  the  ma¬ 
nagement  and  diftribution  of  the  alms  of  the  houfe.  v 
By  the  ancient  canons,  all  monafteries  were  to  fpend 
at  leaft  a  tenth  part  of  their  income  in  alms  to  the  poor. 

The  almoner  of  St  Paul’s  is  to  difpofe  of  the  moneys 
left  for  charity,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  do¬ 
nors,  to  bury  the  poor  who  die  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  breed  up  eight  boys  to  Tinging,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  choir.  By  an  ancient  canon,  all  bifiiops  are  requi¬ 
red  to  keep  almoners. 

Lord  Almoner,  or  Lord  Hig/t  Almoner  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  an  ecclcfiaftical  officer,  generally  a  bifiiop, 
who  has  the  forfeiture  of  all  deodands,  and  the  goods 
of  flos  de  fe,  which  he  is  to  diflribute  among  the 
poor.  He  has  alfo,  by  virtue  of  an  ancient  euftom, 
the  power  of  giving  the  firft  difli  from  the  king’s  table 
to  whatever  poor  perfon  he  pleafes,  or,  inltead  of  it,  an 
alms  in  monev. 

Great  Almoner,  Grand  Avmonier,  in  France,  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution,  was  the  higheft  ecclefiaftical  dignity 
in  that  kingdom.  To  him  belonged  the  fuperintendency 
of  all  hofpitals  and  houfes  of  lepers.  The  king  received 
the  facrament  from  his  hand  ;  and  he  faid  mafs  befort 
the  king  in  all  grand  ceremonies  and  folcmnities. 

Almoner  is  alfo  a  more  fafliionable  title  given  bv 
fome  writers  to  chaplains.  In  this  fenfe  we  meet  with 
almoner  of  a  fliip,  almoner  ot  a  regiment. 

ALMONRA ,  or  Aumbry,  the  ollice  or  lodgings 
of  the  almoner;  alfo  the  place  where  alms  are  given. 

See  Ambry. 

ALMOILW  IDES,  in  II if  on/,  the  name  of  an 
Arab  tribe,  who  took  poflefiion  of  a  diftrift  of  Africa, 
with  the  pretence  of  living  in  retirement,  that  their 
minds  might  not  he  dift rafted  from  the  rigid  obfer- 
vance  of  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  Hence  they  afltt- 
med  the  name  of  Morabitcs,  which  was  changed  hv 

the 
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AlmoraTi-  the  Spaniards  into  that  of  Almoravides.  Abubeker 
"  '  des.  ben  Omar,  called  by  the  Spanifli  writers  Abu  Texe- 

— -v - 1  lien,  was  the  firll  chief  of  this  tribe.  Supported  by  a 

powerful  army  of  malecontents  from  the  provinces  of 
Numiaia  and  Libya,  which  was  affembled  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Morabites,  or  Marabouts,  he  founded 
the  dynafty  of  the  Almoravides  in  Barbary,  in  the 
year  1051.  Texefien  was  fucceeded  by  bis  fon  Tufef 
or  Jofepli,  who,  after  having  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  vaf- 
falage  the  kingdoms  of  Tremecen,  Fez,  and  Tunis, 
paffed  over  into  Spain  during  the  time  of -the  civil  wars, 
vigoroufly  repulfed  the  Chriltians,  and  foon  faw  the 
greateft  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Murcia,  Granada, 
Cordova,  Leon,  and  fome  parts  of  Valencia,  fubjected 
to  his  power.  He  then  returned  into  Africa,  and  left 
his  newly  acquired  dominions,  with  a  confiderable  ar¬ 
my,  under  the  government  of  his  nephew  Mohammed. 
On  his  arrival  in  Africa,  with  a  view  to  profecute  and 
extend  his  conqueft  in  Spain,  he  announced,  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  declaration,  a  general  gazie,  or  religious  war  *,  ai- 
fembled  a  numerous  army,  with  which  he  embarked  at 
Ceuta  5  and  rejoining  his  nephew  in  Andaluiia,  loon  laid 
wafte  that  province  with  fire  and  fword. 

In  the  year  1107,  five  years  afterwards,  he  under¬ 
took  another  invafion,  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  and  reduced  the  city  of  Liibon,  with  a  con¬ 
fiderable  part  of  the  kingdom.  At  this  time  he  loll 
the  cities  of  Alguazir  and  Gibraltar,  which  he  had  for¬ 
merly  taken.  On  his  return  to  Barbary,  he  was  de¬ 
feated  at  fea.  This  induced  him  to  propole  a  truce, 
which  was  agreed  to  only  on  condition  of  his  fubmitting 
to  become  the  tributary  of  the  Spanifli  king.  Indignant 
at  thefe  humiliating  terms,  Yufef  made  a  vow  that  he 
would  never  defill  in  his  attempts,  till  he  had  utterly 
rooted  out  the  Chriftian  religion  in  Spain.  He  made 
preparations  accordingly  for  a  frefli  invafion,  embark¬ 
ed  his  army,  and  landing  at  Malaga,  marched  into  the 
enemy’s  country.  His  progrefs  was  rapid  •,  but  his 
meafures  were  inconfiderately  planned  and  raflily  exe¬ 
cuted.  In  the  famous  battle  of  the  Seven  Counts,  he 
was  indeed  victorious,  but  after  a  terrible  {laughter, 
and  the  lofs  of  a  great  part  of  his  army.  This  difallrous 
victory  obliged  him  to  return  to  Africa ;  and  he  died 
foon  after  at  his  capital  of  Morocco.  Ali,  his  fon,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  fovereignty  in  mo.  This  prince,  who 
feems  to  have  been  of  a  lefs  warlike  dil’pofition  than  his 
father,  neglecting  his  Spanifh  conquefts,  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  erected  many  fump- 
tuous  buildings,  and  in  particular  the  great  mofque  of 
Morocco.  Alphonfo,  then  king  of  Arragon,  retook 
from  him  fome  confiderable  cities  }  which  obliged  him 
to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Spain  in  fupport  of  the 
Moorifh  princes.  But  all  his  attempts  proved  unfortu¬ 
nate  5  and  in  his  lall  enterpnfe,  though  powerfully  af- 
fifted  by  the  Moorifh  chiefs,  with  the  lofs  of  30,000 
men,  he  was  defeated  and  flain  by  Alphonfo,  in  the  fixth 
year  of  his  reign.  3 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  A1  Abraham,  who  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  entirely  to  pic  a  lure.  His  fubjects  were 
haraffed  and  oppreffed  with  heavy  taxes,  which  ex¬ 
cited  difcontent  and  open  rebellion.  A  revolution  was 
foon  effected,  and  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign,  the  go¬ 
vernment  transferred  from  the  tribe  of  the  Almoravides 
to  the  Almohedes.  {Mod.  Univ.  Hi/}.) 
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ALMS,  a  general  term  for  what  is  given  out  of  Alms 
charity  to  the  poor.  [| 

In  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  the  alms  of  the  cha-  Almuggiin 
ritable  were  divided  into  four  parts  ;  one  of  which  was  v 
allotted  to  the  bifhop,  another  to  thepriells,  and  a  third 
to  the  deacons  and  fubdeacons,  which  made  their  whole 
fubfiflence  ;  tire  fourth  part  was  employed  in  relieving 
the  poor,  and  in  repairing  the  churches. 

No  religious  fyftem  is  more  frequent  or  warm  in  its 
exhortations  to  almfgiving  than  the  Mahometan.  The 
Alcoran  reprefents  alms  as  a  neceffary  means  to  make 
prayer  be  heard.  Hence  that  faying  of  one  of  their 
caliphs  :  “  Prayer  carries  us  half  way  to  God,  falling 
brings  us  to  the  door  of  his  palace,  and  alms  introduces 
us  into  the  prefence  chamber.”  Hence  many  illuftri- 
ous  examples  of  this  virtue  among  the  Mahometans. 

Hafan  the  fon  of  Ali,  and  grandfon  of  Mohammed,  in 
particular,  is  related  to  have  thrice  in  his  life  divided 
his  fubllance  equally  between  himfelf  and  the  poor,  and 
twice  to  have  given  away  all  he  had.  And  the  genera¬ 
lity  are  fo  addicted  to  the  doing  of  good,  that  they  ex¬ 
tend  their  charity  even  to  brutes. 

Alms,  alfo  denotes  lands  or  other  effects  left  to 
churches  or  religious  houles,  on  condition  of  praying 
for  the  foul  of  the  donor.  Hence, 

Free  Alms,  that  which  is  liable  to  no  rent  or  fer- 
vice. 

Reafonable  Alms,  a  certain  portion  of  the  eftates  of 
intellate  perfons,  allotted  to  the  poor. 

Alms-Box  or  Che /l,  a  fmall  chell  or  coffer,  called  by 
the  Greeks  KtfixUov,  wherein  anciently  the  alms  were 
collected,  both  at  church  and  at  private  houfes. 

The  alms-chell,  in  Englilh  churches,  is  a  ftrong  box, 
with  a  hole  in  the  upper  part,  having  three  keys,  one 
to  be  kept  by  the  parfon  or  curate,  the  other  two  by 
the  church-wardens.  The  ere  fling  of  fuch  alms-chell 
in  every  church  is  enjoined  by  the  book  of  canons,  as 
alfo  the  manner  of  diilributing  what  is  thus  collected 
among  the  poor  of  the  parilh. 

ALMS-HouJe,  a  petty  kind  of  hofpital  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  certain  number  of  poor,  aged,  or  difabled 
people. 

ALMUCANTARS,  in  AJironomy,  an  Arabic  word, 
denoting  circles  of  the  fphere  palling  through  the  centre 
of  the  fun  or  a  ftar,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  being  the 
fame  as  Parallels  of  Altitude. 

Almucantar's  Staff',  is  an  inllrument  ufually  made 
of  pear-tree  or  box,  having  an  arch  of  15  degrees ;  ufed 
to  take  obfervations  of  the  fun,  about  the  time  of  its 
rifing  and  fetting,  in  order  to  find  the  amplitude,  and 
confequently  the  variation  of  the  compafs. 

ALMUCIUM  denotes  a  kind  of  cover  for  the  head, 
worn  chiefly  by  monks  and  ecclefialtics.  It  was  of  a 
fquare  form,  and  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  bon¬ 
nets  of  the  fame  lhape  Hill  retained  in  univerfities  and 
cathedrals. 

ALMUGGIM,  Almiggim,  or  Almug  tree,  a 
certain  kind  of  wood  mentioned  in  the  firll  book  ol 
Kings  (x.  11.),  which  the  Vulgate  tranllates  ligna 
t/iyina,  and  the  Septuagint  wrought  wood.  The  Rab¬ 
bins  generally  render  it  coral ;  others,  ebony ,  brazil , 
or  pine.  But  it  is  obferved,  that  the  almug  tree  can 
by  no  means  be  coral,  becaufe  that  is  not  fit  for  the 
purpofes  that  the  Scripture  tells  us  the  almug  tree 

was 
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was  ufed,  fuch  as  mufical  inftraments,  llaircafes,  & c. 
The  word  thijinum  is  a  name  for  the  citron  tree,  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  very  much  efteemed  for  its  fweet 
odour  and  great  beauty.  It  came  from  Mauritania. 
The  almug  tree,  or  almuggim,  algumim,  or  Amply  gum- 
mi  m,  taking  al  for  a  kind  of  article,  is  therefore  by  the 
bell  commentators  underftood  to  be  an  oily  and  gummy 
fort  of  wood  ;  and  particularly  that  fort  of  tree  which 
produces  the  gum  ammoniac,  which  is  alfo  thought  to 
be  the  farhe  with  the  Shittim  wood,  whereof  there  is 
fuch  frequent  mention  made  by  Mofes. 

ALMUNE.CAR,  a  lea-port  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  fcated  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  good 
harbour,  defended  by  a  llrong  caltle,  20  miles  fouth  of 
Albania.  W.  Long.  3.  45.  N.  Lat.  36.  50. 

ALNAGE,  or  Aulnage,  the  meafuring  of  wool¬ 
len  manufactures  with  an  ell.  It  was  at  firll  intended 
as  a  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  that  commodity  5  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  feat  was  invented  as  a  mark  that  the  com¬ 
modity  was  made  according  to  the  ftatute  ;  but,  it  be¬ 
ing  nowr  pollible  to  purchaie  thefe  feals,  they  are  affix¬ 
ed,  whenever  the  vender  pleafes,  to  all  cloths  indiferi- 
minately,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  woollen  manu¬ 
factures. 

ALNAGER,  Alneger,  or  Aulneger,  q.  d.  mea- 
furer  by  the  ell,  fignifies  a  fworn  public  officer,  who,  by 
himfelf  or  deputy,  is  to  look  to  the  affize  ol  woollen 
cloth  made  throughout  the  land,  i.  e.  the  length, 
width,  and  work  thereof ;  and  to  the  feals  for  that 
purpofe  ordained.  The  office  of  king’s  alnager  feems 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  llatute  of  Richard  I. 
A.  D.  1197,  which  ordained  that  there  ffiould  be  only 
one  weight  and  one  meafure  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
and  that  the  cullody  of  the  affize,  or  llandard  of  weights 
and  meafures,  fliould  he  committed  to  certain  perfons 
in  every  city  and  borough.  His  bulinefs  wTas,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  fee,  to  meafure  all  cloths  made  for  fale,  till  the 
office  was  abolifhed  by  the  llatute  11  and  12  "YV.  HI. 
cap.  20. 

ALNUS,  the  Alder  Tree.  See  Betula,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

Alnus,  in  the  ancient  theatres,  that  part  which  was 
rood  dillant  from  the  ilage. 

ALNWICK,  a  thoroughfare  town  in  Northum¬ 
berland,  on  the  road  to  Scotland.  Here  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scotland,  making  an  inroad  into  Northumber¬ 
land,  was  killed,  with  Edward  his  Ion,  and  his  army 
defeated,  by  Robert  Moubray,  earl  of  this  county,  anno 
1092.  Likcwife  W  illiam,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1174, 
invading  England  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  was 
here  encountered,  his  army  routed,  and  himfelf  made 
prifoner.  The  town  is  populous,  and  in  general  well 
built ;  it  has  a  large  town-houfc,  where  the  quarter- 
feffions  and  county-courts  are  held,  and  members  ot 
parliament  elected.  It  has  a  fpaeious  fquare,  in  which 
a  market  is  held  every  Saturday.  Alnwick  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  fortified,  by  the  velliges  ot  a 
wall  Hill  vifible  in  many  parts,  and  three  gates  which 
remain  almoll  entire.  It  is  governed  by  four  cham¬ 
berlains,  who  are  chofen  once  in  two  years  out  of  a 
common  council,  Confiding  of  24  members.  It  is  or¬ 
namented  by  a  llately  old  Gothic  callle,  which  has 
been  the  feat  of  the  noble  family  of  Percy,  earls  ol 
Northumberland.  As  the  audits  for  receipt  of  rents 
have  ever  been  in  the  calllc,  it  has  always  been  kept 
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in  tolerable  repair ;  and  not  many  years  ago  it  was 
repaired  and  beautified  by  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
laud,  who  made  very  confiderable  alterations,  upon  v 
a  moll  elegant  plan,  with  a  view  to  refide  in  it  fome 
part  of  the  fummer  feafon.  The  manner  of  making 
freemen  is  peculiar  to  this  place,  and  indeed  is  as  ridi¬ 
culous  as  lingular.  The  perlons  who  are  to  be  made 
free,  or,  as  the  phrafe  is,  leap  the  well,  affemble  in 
the  market-place,  very  early  in  the  morning,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  being  St  Mark’s  day.  They  appear 
on  horfeback,  with  every  man  his  fword  by  his  fide, 
dreffed  in  white,  and  with  white  nightcaps,  attended 
by  the  four  chamberlains  and  the  callle  bailiff,  mount¬ 
ed  and  armed  in  the  fame  manner ;  from  hence  they 
proceed,  with  mufic  playing  before  them,  to  a  large 
dirty  pool,  called  Freeman' s-welt,  where  they  dif- 
mount,  and  draw  up  in  a  body,  at  fome  dillance  from 
the  water ;  and  then  rulli  into  it  all  at  once,  and 
fcramble  through  the  miul  as  fall  as  they  can.  As  the 
water  is  generally  very  foul,  they  come  out  in  a  dirty 
condition  ;  but  taking  a  dram,  they  put  on  dry  clothes, 
remount  their  horfes,  and  ride  full  gallop  round  the 
confines  of  the  dillrift ;  then  re-enter  the  town,  fword 
in  hand,  and  are  met  by  women  drefled  in  ribbons 
with  bells  and  garlands,  dancing  and  finging.  Thefe 
are  called  timber-ivajls.  The  houfes  of  the  new  free¬ 
men  are  on  this  day  dillinguiflied  by  a  great  holly 
buffi,  as  a  fignal  for  their  friends  to  affemble  and  make 
merry  with  them  after  their  return.  This  ceremony 
is  owing  to  King  John,  who  was  mired  in  this  well, 
and  who,  as  a  punifliment  for  not  mending  the  road, 
made  this  a  part  of  their  charter.  Alnwick  is  310 
miles  north-by-well  from  London,  33  north  of  New 
callle,  and  29  fouth-  of  Berwick.  Long.  1.  10.  Lat. 
55*  24* 

ALOA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feltival  kept  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Ceres  by  the  hufbandmen,  and  fuppofed  to  re- 
femble  our  harvell-home. 

ALOE,  in  Botany.  See  Botany  Index. 

American  Aloe.  See  Agave,  Botany  Index. 

ALOGIANS,  in  Church  Hi/lory,  a  feet  of  ancient 
heretics,  who  denied  that  Jelus  Chilli  was  the  Logos, 
and  confequentlv  rejefted  the  golpel  of  St  John,  'lhe 
word  is  compounded  of  the  privative  a  and  Aoyo;,  q.  d. 
Without  Logos  or  Word.  Some  aicribe  the  origin  ot 
the  name,  as  well  as  of  the  left  of  Alogians,  to  1  heo- 
dore  of  Byzantium,  by  trade  a  currier ;  who  having 
apollatized  under  the  perfecution  of  the.  emperor  Seve- 
rus,  to  defend  himfelf  againd  thole  who  reproached 
him  therewith,  laid,  that  it  was  not  Clod  he  denied, 
but  only  man.  W  hence  Ins  followers  were  called  in 
Greek  aEcyei,  becaufe  they  rejefted  the  W  ord.  But 
others,  with  more  probability,  luppole  the  name  to 
have  been  firll  given  them  by  Lpiphamus  in  the  way  ot 
reproach.  They  made  their  appearance  toward  the 
clofe  of  the  fecond  century. , 

ALOGOTROPHI  A,  among  phyficians,  a  term  lig- 
nifying  the  unequal  growth  or  nourilhment  of  any  part 
of  the  body,  as  in  the  rickets. 

ALOOF,  has  frequently  been  mentioned  as  a  fea- 
term  ;  but  whether  jullly  or  not,  we  lliall  not  prelume 
to  determine.  It  is  known  in  common  difcourlr  to  im¬ 
ply  at  a  dijlance  ;  and  the  refemblanct  ot  the  ph rates 
keep  aloof,  and  keep  a  luff,  or  keep  the  luff,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  gave  rile  to  the  conjefture.  If  it  was  really  a- 
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Aloof  fea-plirafe  originally,  it  feems  to  have  referred  to  the 
||  dangers  of  a  lee-iliore,  in  which  fituation  the  pilot 
Alp  Arflan.  might  naturally  apply  it  in  the  lenfe  commonly  under- 
v  flood,  viz.  keep  all  off,  or  quite  oft  :  it  is,  however,  ne¬ 
ver  expreffed  in  that  manner  by  feamen  now.  See 
Luff.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  be- 
lides  ufing  this  phrafe  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  us,  the 
1*  rench  alio  call  the  wealher-lide  of.  a  fliip,  and  the 
weather-clue  of  a  courie,  le  lof. 

ALOPECE,  Alopecia,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an 
ifland  placed  by  Ptolemy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais, 
and  called  the  illand  Tanais,  now  Pljle  des  Renards . 
(Baudrand).  Alio  an  illand  of  the  Bofphorus  Cim- 
merius  (Pliny)  ;  and  another  in  the  AEgean  fea,  over- 
againft  Smyrna. 

ALOPECIA,  a  term  ufed  among  phvficians  to  de¬ 
note  a  total  falling  ofl  of  the  hair  from  certain  parts, 
oceaiioned  either  by  the  defect  of  nutricious  juice,  or 
by  its  vicious  quality  corroding  the  roots  of  it,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  Ikin  rough  and  colourlefs. 

The  word  is  formed  irom  ctXa7ir,%,  vulpes,  “  a  fox;” 
whole  urine,  it  is  laid,  will  occalion  baldnefs,  or  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  difeafe  which  is  common  to  that  creature. 
It  is  directed  to  walh  the  head  every  night  at  going  to 
bed  with  a  ley  prepared  by  boiling  the  allies  of  vine 
branches  in  red  wine.  A  powder  made  by  reducing 
bermodactyls  to  fine  flour  is  alfo  recommended  for  the 
fame  purpofe. 

In  cales  where  the  baldnefs  is  total,  a  quantity  of 
the  fineft  burdock  roots  are  to  be  bruiied  in  a  marble 
mortar,  and  then  boiled  in  white  wine  until  there  re¬ 
mains  only  as  much  as  will  cover  them.  This  liquor, 
carefully  liramed  ofl,  is  faid  to  cure  baldnefs,  by  walk¬ 
ing  t,ie  head  every  night  with  fiome  of  it  warm.  A 
ley  made  by  boiling'  allies  of  vine  branches  in  common 
nater  is  alio  recommended  with  this  intention.  A 
frelli  cut  onion,  rubbed  on  the  part  until  it  be  red  and 
itch,  is  likewife  faid  to  cure  baldnefs. 

A  multitude  of  Inch  remedies  are  everywhere  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  A  alefcus  de  Taranta,  llondele- 
iius,  Hallerius,  Trincavellius,  Celfus,  Sencrtay,  and 
other  practical  phyficians. 

ALOPECURUS,  or  Foxtail-grass.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ALOPEX,  in  Zoology,  a  fpecies  of  the  canis,  with 
a  ilraight  tail  and  black  tip.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
field  fox. 

ALOS  A,  the  Iliad,  or  mother  of  herrings,  a  fpecies 
■  the  clupea.  See  Clupea,  Ichthyology  Index. 

ALOST,  a  town  in  Flanders,  belonging  to  the 
Louie  of  Auftria,  fituated  on  the  river  Dender,  in  the 
midway  between  Bruffels  and  Ghent.  It  has  but  one 
parifli ;  but  the  church  is  collegiate,  and  has  a  provoft, 
a  dean,  and  1 2  canons.  Here  is  a  convent  of  Carme- 
htes,  another  of  Capuclrmes,  another  of  barefooted 
~es!  three  nunneries,  an  hofpital,  and  a  convent 
.  Guillemins,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  Theodore  Mar¬ 
tin,  who  brought  the  art  of  printing  out  of  Germany 
into  the  Low  Countries.  He  was  the  friend  of  Eral- 
mus,  and  wrote  his  epitaph.  Aloft  was  taken  and  dif- 
mantled  by  Marfhal  Turenne  in  1667  ;  and  after  the 
battle  ol  Iiamillies  in  1706,  was  abandoned  to  the  al- 
Jl6S;  t  3-  56-  N.  Lat.  49.  5 5. 

tlie  Second  fultan  of  the  dynafty 
-id  beljnk  in  I  erfia,  was  the  foil  of  David,  and  great 
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grandfon  of  Seljuk  the  founder  of  the  dynafty.  He  Alp  Arflan, 

was  born  in  the  year  1030,  of  the  Hegira  421.  In  ' - v~- . » 

place  of  Ilrael,  which  was  his  original  name,  he  aflii- 
med  that  of  Mohammed,  when  he  embraced  the  Mui- 
fulman  faith,  and  he  obtained  the  furname  Alp  Arff 
lan,  which  in  the  Turkifli  language  lignifies  a  valiant 
lion,  on  account  of  his  military  prowefs.  Having  held 
the  chief  command  in  Kkorafan  for  ten  years  as  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  his  uncle  Togrul  Beg,  he  fucceedcd  him  in 
the  year  1063,  and  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
lav/  himlelf  foie  monarch  of  Perfia,  from  the  river  Amu 
to  the  Tigris.  When  he  afi'umed  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  faction  and  open  rebellion  prevailed  in  his  domi¬ 
nions,  in  fubduing  of  which  he  was  ably  aflilled  by 
Nadhani  al  Molk  his  vifir,  one  of  the  moft  dillinguiffi- 
ed  characters  of  his  time,  whole  prudence  and  integrity 
in  the  adminiftration  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  pro¬ 
ved  of  moft  elfential  lervice  to  this  prince  and  to  his 
fuceell’or.  Peace  and  fecurity  being  eftablilhcd  in  his 
dominions,  he  convoked  an  alfembly  of  the  ftates ;  and 
having  declared  his  fon  Malek  Shaw  his  heir  and  fuc- 
feffor,  feated  him  011  a  throne  of  gold,  and  exadted  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  him  from  the  principal  officers  of  the 
empire.  With  the  hope  of  acquiring  immenfe  booty  in 
the  rich  temple  of  St  Bal'd  in  Csefarea,  the  capital  of 
Cappadocia,  he  placed  himlelf  at  the  head  of  the  Turk- 
illi  cavalry,  crolled  the  Euphrates,  and  entered  and  plun¬ 
dered  that  city.  He  then  marched  into  Armenia  and 
Georgia,  which  in  the  year  1065  he  finally  conquered. 

In  the  former  country,  the  very  name  of  a-kingdom 
and  the  i'pirit  of  a  nation  were  totally  extinguiffied. 

But  the  native  Georgians,  who  had  retired  to  the 
woods  and  valleys  ol  Mount  Caucaius,  made  a  more  vi  ¬ 
gorous  refiftance.  They  too,  however,  overpowered 
by  the  arms  of  the  fultan  and  his  fon  Malek,  were  for  ¬ 
ced  to  iubmiffion,  and  reduced  to  llaveiy.  To  pun i ill 
them  for  the  brave  defence  which  they  had  made,  and 
as  a  badge  ol  their  humiliating  condition.  Alp  Arflan 
obliged  them  to  wear  at  their  ears  horfe  llioes  of  iron. 

Some,  to  el'cape  this  mark  of  cruelty  and  ignominy, 
profefled  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

In  the  year  1068  Alp  Arflan  invaded  the  Roman 
empire,  the  feat  of  which  was  then  at  Conilantinople. 

Eudocia,  the  reigning  emprefs,  law  and  dreaded  the 
progrefs  of  his  arms.  To  avert  the  threatened  dan¬ 
ger,  flie  married  liomanus  Diogenes,  a  brave  loldier, 
who  was  accordingly  affociated  with  her  in  the  go- 
xernment,  and  railed  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
new  emperor,  during  the  exhaulled  Hate  of  their  re- 
lourccs,  inflamed  the  Roman  power  with  furpriling  va¬ 
lour  and  invincible  courage.  His  i'pirit  and  fuecefs 
animated  his  foldiers  in  the  field  to  act  with  fortitude 
and  firmnefs,  infpired  his  fubje&s  with  hope,  and  ftruck 
terror  in  his  enemies.  In  three  feverc  campaigns  his 
arms  were  victorious ;  and  the  Turks  were  forced  to 
retreat  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  the  fourth  lie  ad¬ 
vanced  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  into  the  /Arme¬ 
nian  territory  tor  the  relief  of  that  country.  Here  he 
was  met  by  Alp  Arflan  with  40,000  cavalry,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  authors,  a  much  final ler  number  ;  and 
the  fultan  having  propofed  terms  of  peace,  which  were 
infultingly  rejected  by  the  emperor,  a  bloody  and  dc- 
cifive  engagement  took  place.  Alp  Arflan,  it  is  laid, 
when  he  faw  that  a  battle  was  inevitable,  wept  at  the 
thought  that  l'o  many  of  his  faithful  followers  mull  fall 

in 
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A]f>  A irtan.  in  the  ftruggle  ;  and  after  offering  tip  a  devout  prayer, 

1  granted  free  permifiicn  to  all  who  chofe  it  to  retire 
from  the  field.  Then  with  Iris  own  hand  he  tied  up 
his  horfe’s  tail,  exchanged  his  bow  and  arrows  for  a 
mace  and  feymitar,  and  robing  himfelf  in  a  white  gar¬ 
ment  perfumed  with  muik,  refolved  to  peril!)  on  the 
fpot  unlel's  he  came  off  victorious.  The  fkilful  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Turkifli  cavalry  loon  made  an  impreffion 
on  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
thrown  into  great  diforder,  and  after  a  terrible  daugh¬ 
ter,  were  totally  routed.  Romanus,  del’erted  by  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  with  nnfhaken  courage  kept 
f i i -5  flation,  till  he  was  recognized  by  a  Have,  taken  pri- 
foner,  and  conducted  into  the  prefence  of  Alp  Arf- 
lan.  In  the  Turkiih  divan,  the  captive  emperor  was 
commanded  to  kit’s  the  ground  as  a  degrading  mark  of 
fubmilfion  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  lultan, 
who,  it  is  laid,  leapt* from  his  throne  and  let  his  foot 
on  his  neck.  But  this  is  fcarcely  probable  or  confif- 
tent  with  the  generous  and  refpectful  treatment  which 
lie  otherwise  experienced.  For  the  fultan  inftantly 
railed  him  from  the  ground,  embraced  him  tenderly, 
and  affured  him  that  his  life  and  dignity  fnould  remain 
inviolate  under  the  protection  of  a  prince  who  had  not 
forgotten  the  refpeft  due  to  the  majellv  ol  his  equals, 
and  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune.  IV  hen  the  terms  of 
his  ranfom  were  about  to  be  fettled,  Romanus  was  afk- 
ed  by  Alp  Arllan  what  treatment  he  expedted  to  re¬ 
ceive.  To  this  queftion  the  emperor,  with  feeming  in¬ 
difference,  replied,  “  If  you  are  cruel,  you  will  take 
my  life  •,  if  you  follow  the  dictates  of  pride,  you  will 
drag  me  at  your .  chariot  wheels;  if  you  confult  your 
intereft,  you  will  accept  a  ranl'om,  and  reftore  me  to 
my  country.”  “  But  what,”  lays  the  fultan,  “  would 
von  have  done  in  fuch  circumllances  ?”  “  Had  I  been 
victorious,”  faid  the  infolent  Romanus,  “  I  would  have 
inflicted  on  thy  body  many  a  ftripe.”  The  conqueror 
fmiled  at  the  fierce  and  unfubdued  fpirit  of  his  captive  ; 
obferved  that  the  Cbrillian  precepts  llrongly  inculca¬ 
ted  the  love  of  enemies  and  the  forgivenefs  of  injuries  ; 
and,  with  a  noble  greatnefs  cf  nnnd,  declared  that  he 
would  never  imitate  an  example  which  he  difapproved. 
A  ranfom  of  a  million,  an  annual  tribute  of  3000  pieces 
of  geld,  an  intermarriage  between  the  families,  and 
the  deliverance  of  all  the  captive  Muffulmans  in  the 
power  of  the  Greeks,  were  at  laft  agreed  to  as  the 
terms  of  peace  and  the  liberty  of  the  emperor.  Ro- 
inanus  was  now  dil'miffed  loaded  with  pretents,  and  re- 
fpectfullv  attended  by  a  military  guard.  But  the  dil- 
tracted  ftate  of  his  dominions,  the  conl’equence  of  a  re¬ 
volt  of  his  fubje&s,  precluded  him  from  fulfilling  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  and  remitting  the  ftipulated  price 
of  his  ranfom.  The  fultan  feemed  difpofed  to  favour 
and  fupport  the  declining  fortunes  of  his  ally  ;  but  the 
defeat,  imprifonment,  and  death  of  Romanus  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  accomplifliment  of  his  generous,  or  rather  am¬ 
bitious,  defign. 

At  this  time  the  dominion  of  Alp  Arflan  extended 
over  the  fairell  part  of  Afia  ;  1200  princes,  or  fons  of 
princes,  furrounded  his  throne ;  and  200,000  ioldiers 
were  ready  to  execute  his  commands.  He  now  medi¬ 
tated  a  greater  enterprife,  and  declared  his  purpofe  of 
attempting  the  conqueft  of  Turkeftan,  the  original  feat 
©f  his  ancellors.  After  great  preparations  for  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  marched  with  a  powerful  army,  and  arrived 
Vox..  I.  Part  II. 
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at  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  Before  he  could  pafs  the  ri-  Alp  Ai-flan, 
ver  with  fafety,  it  was  neceflary  to  gain  po fie  (I! on  of  Alpha, 
fome  fortreffes  iu  its  vicinity  ;  one  of  which  was  for  ' 

feveral  days  vigoroufly  defended  by”  the  governor,  Jo- 
feph  Cothual,  a  Carizmian.  He  was,  however,  obli¬ 
ged  to  fin-render,  and  was  carried  a  prit'oner  before  the 
fultan,  who,  being  enraged  at  his  obftinacy  and  pre- 
fumption,  addreffed  him  in  very  reproachful  terms. 

Jofepli  replied  with  fo  much  fpirit,  that  he  roufed  the 
refentment  of  Alp  Arflan,  and  was  commanded  in¬ 
ftantly  to  he  fattened  by  the  hands  and  feet  to  four 
flakes,  to  fufler  a  painful  and  cruel  death.  Jofeph,  on 
hearing  this  l'entence,  became  furious  and  defperate  ; 
and  drawing  a  dagger  which  he  had  concealed  in  his 
boots,  ruined  towards  the  throne  to  ftab  the  fultan  ; 
the  guards  raifed  their  battle-axe3,  and  moved  forward 
to  defend  their  fovercign ;  but  Alp  Arllan,  the  molt 
expert  archer  of  his  age,  checking  their  zeal,  forbade 
them  to  advance,  and  drew  his  bow  :  his  foot  flipped, 
and  the  arrow  miffed  Jofeph,  who  ruflied  forward,  and 
plunging  his  dagger  in  the  breaft  of  the  lultan,  was 
himfelf  inftantly  cut  in  pieces.  The  wound  proved 
mortal,  and  the  fultan  expired  in  a  few  hours  after  he 
received  it,  in  the  year  1072.  W  hen  he  found  his 
end  approaching,  he  addreffed  himfelf  in  theie  words 
to  his  attendants  :  “  In  mv  youth,”  faid  he,  “  I  was 
advifed  by  a  wife  man  to  humble  myfelf  before  God, 
never  to  confide  in  my  own  ftrength,  or  to  defpife  the 
moft  contemptible  enemy.  Theie  leffons'  I  have  ne¬ 
glected,  for  which  I  have  now  met  deferved  punifli- 
ment.  Yefterday,  when  I  beheld  from  an  eminence 
the  number  and  difeipline  of  my  troops,  I  faid  iu  the 
confidence  of  my  heart,  *  What  power  on  earth  can 
oppofe  me  ?  what  man  dares  to  attack  me  ?’  To  dav, 
vainly  trufting  to  my  own  ftrength  and  dexterity,  I 
foolilhly  checked  the  prompt  zeal  and  alacrity  of  my 
guards  for.  my  fafety,  and  now  I  have  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  an  affaflin  :  But  I  perceive  that  no  force  or 
addrefs  can  refill  fate.”  He  died  in  the  10th  year  of 
his  reign,  at  the  age  of  44.  He  was  buried  at  Maru, 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  Khorafan,  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Seljukian  dynafty.  On  his  tomb  was  inferibed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epitaph  ;  “  All  you  who  have  beheld  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  Alp  Arflan  exalted  to  the  heavens,  come  to 
M  aru,  and  you  will  fee  it  buried  in  the  dull.” 

This  prince  was  diftinguilhed  for  his  valour,  libera¬ 
lity,  and  piety.  He  was  patient,  juft,  and  fincere. 

His  llature,  afpeft,  and  voice,  commanded  the  refpeft 
of  all  who  approached  him.  He  had  long  whifkers, 
and  ufually  wore  a  high  turban  in  the  form  of  a  crown. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Malek  Shah,  who  had 
been  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  fultan  of  the  Turks 
during  his  life.  ( Mod.  U/nv.  Hijl.  Gibbon's  Hi/}.) 

ALPHA,  the  name  of  the  firll  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  anfwering  to  our  A.  As  a  numeral,  it  Hands 
for  one,  or  the  firll  of  any  thing.  It  is  particularly 
ufed,  among  ancient  writers,  to  denote  the  chief  or 
firll  man  of  his  clafs  or  rank.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word 
Hands  contradiftinguifhed  Irom  beta ,  which  denote* 
the  fecond  perfon.  Plato  was  called  the  Alpha  ot  the 
wits  :  Eratollhenes,  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library, 
whom  fome  called  a  Second  Plato ,  is  frequently  named 
Beta. 

Alpha  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  beginning  of  any 
thing.  In  which  l’enfe  it  (lands  oppoled  to  omega, 

4  Y  which 
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Al  ha  which  denotes  the  end.  And  thefe  two  letters  were 
Alphabet,  made  the  fymbol  of  Chriftianity  ;  and  accordingly  were 
'.*!  y  ■  ,n«  1*  enrrraven  on  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  til) nil  1  uns,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  them  from  thofe  of  idolaters.  Moralez,  a 
Spanifh  writer,  imagined  that  this  cuftom  only  com¬ 
menced  fince  the  rife  of  Arianifm  ;  and  that  it  was  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  orthodox,  who  hereby  made  confeliion  of 
the  eternity  of  Chrifl :  but  there  are  tombs  prior  to  the 
age  of  Conttantine  whereon  the  two  letters  were  found, 
befides  that  the  emperor  juft  mentioned  bore  them  on 
his  labarum  before  Arius  appeared. 

ALPHABET,  the  natural  or  cuftomary  feries  of 
the  fever  al  letters  of  a  language  (lee  Language  and 
Writing).  The  word  is  formed  from  alpha,  and  beta, 
the  fir  ft  and  fecond  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The 
number  of  letters  is  different  in  the  alphabets  of  differ¬ 
ent  languages.  The  Englifh  alphabet  contains  24  let¬ 
ters  j  to  which  if  we  add  j  and  v  conlonant,  t he;  fum 
.  will  be  26  :  the  French  contains  23  •,  the  Hebrew, 

Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  22  each  5  the  Arabic 
28;  the  Perfian  31  ;  the  Turkifh  33  j  the  Georgian 
36  ;  the  Coptic  32  5  the  Mufcovite  43  j  the  Greek  24  j 
the  Latin  22;  the  Sclavonic  27  j  the  Dutch  26  j  the 
Spanifh  27  the  Italian  20  ;  the  Ethiopic  and  Tarta¬ 
rian,  each  202  ;  the  Indians  of  Bengal  21  ;  the  Bara- 
mefe  19.  The  Chinefe  have,  properly  fpeaking,  no 
alphabet,  except  we  call  their  whole  language  by  that 
name  j  their  letters  are  wrnrds,  or  rather  hieroglyphics, 
amounting  to  about  80,000. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  confiderable  dilpute  whether 
the  method  of  exprefling  our  ideas  by  vilible  fymbols 
called  letters  be  really  a  human  invention  •,  or  whether 
we  ought  to  attribute  an  art  fo  exceedingly  uleful  to 
an  immediate  revelation  from  the  Deity. — In  favour  of 
the  latter  opinion  it  has  been  urged, 

Arguments  1.  The  five  books  of  Mofes  are  univerfally  acknow- 
for  writing  ledged  to  be  the  moll  ancient  compolitions,  as  well  as 
being  a  di-  t]le  moft  eav]y  fpecimens  of  alphabetical  writing  we 
tion  revela‘  have.  If,  therefore,  we  fuppofe  writing  to  be  the  re- 
fult  of  human  ingenuity,  it  mult  be  different  from  all 
other  arts,  having  been  brought  to  perfection  at  once  ; 
as  it  feems  impoffible  to  make  any  real  improvement 
on  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  It  may  indeed  be  replied, 
that  alphabetical  characters  perhaps  have  exifted  many 
ages  before  the  w'ritings  of  Mofes,  though  the  more 
ancient  fpecimens  have  perifhed.  This,  however,  be¬ 
ing  a  mere  unfupported  afl’ertion,  without  any  hiftori- 
eal  teftimony  to  corroborate  it,  cannot  be  admitted  as 
a  proof.  Again,  Setting  alide  the  evidence  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  Scripture  on  this  fubject,  the  fimplicity  of 
manners  predominant  in  the  early  ages,  the  frnall  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  mankind,  and  the 
little  intercourfe  which  nations  had  with  one  another, 
which  would  feem  more  particularly  to  render  writing 
neceffary,  can  fcarcely  allow  us  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  a 
complex  and  curious  contrivance  as  alphabetical  writing 
could  be  invented  by  a  race  of  men  whofe  wants  were 
fo  few,  their  advantages  fo  circumfcribed,  and  their 
ideas  fo  limited. 

2.  If  alphabetical  writing  were  a  mere  human  in¬ 
vention,  it  might  be  expected  that  different  nations 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  fame  expedient  independent 
of  each  other  during  the  compafs  of  fo  many  ages. 
But  no  fuch  thing  has  taken  place  j  and  the  writing  of 
every  people  on  earth  may  be  referred  to  one  common 
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original.  If  this  can  be  .proved,  the  argument  from  Alphabet, 
fuccellive  derivation,  without  a  Angle  iuftance  of  inde-  L— -’V  ■ 
pendent  difcovery,  mull  be  allowed  to  amount  to  the 
very  higheft  degree  of  probability  in  favour  of  our  hy- 
pothefis,  which  will  now  reft  on  the  evidence  for  or 
againft  this  fact  ;  and  which  may  be  lummed  up  in  the 
following  manner. 

Among  the  European  nations,  we  find  none  who 
can  pretend  anv  right  to  the  difcovery  of  letters.  All 
of  them  derived  the  art  from  the  Romans,  excepting 
only  the  Turks,  who  had  it  from  the  Arabians.  The 
Remans  never  laid  claim  to  the  dilcovery  but  con- 
fefl’ed  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  from  the 
Greeks,  and  the  latter  owned  that  they  had  it  from 
the  Phoenicians  \  who,  as  well  as  their  colonifts  the 
Carthaginians,  Ipoke  a  dialed  of  the  Hebrew  fcarcely 
varying  from  the  original.  The  Coptic,  or  Egyptian, 
refembles  the  Greek  in  mod  of  its  characters,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  referred  to  the  fame  original.  The 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  latter  Samaritan,  are  dialects  of 
the  Hebrew,  without  any  confiderable  deviation,  or 
many  additional  words.  The  Ethiopic  differs  more 
from  the  Hebrew,  but  lels  than  the  Arabic  5  yet 
thefe  languages  have  all  iffued  from  the  fame  flock,  as 
the  fimilarity  of  their  formation,  and  the  numberlcls 
words  common  to  them,  all  fuflicientlv  evince  :  and  the' 

Perlic  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Arabic.  Alterations 
indeed  would  naturally  be  produced,  in  proportion  to 
the  civilization  of  the  l'everal  nations,  and  their  inter¬ 
courfe  with  others  ;  which  will  account  for  the  l’uperior 
copioufnefs  of  l'ome  above  the  reft.  It  appears  then, 
that  all  the  languages  in  ufe  amongft  men  that  have 
been  conveyed  in  alphabetical  characters,  have  been 
the  languages  of  people  connected  ultimately  or  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  Hebrews,  who  have  handed  down 
the  earlieft  fpecimens  of  writing  to  pollcritv  :  and  we 
have  therefore  the  greatell  reafon  to  believe,  that  their 
method  of  writing,  as  well  as  their  language,  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fame  fource. 

1  his  propolition  will  be  farther  confirmed  from  con- 
fidering  the  famcnefs  of  the  artificial  denominations 
of  the  letters  in  the  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  accompanied  alfo  by  a  fimilar  arrangement, 
as  alpha ,  beta ,  &c.  It  may  iliil  be  objected,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  characters  employed  by  the  ancients  to 
difertminate  their  letters  are  entirely  diflimilar.  Why 
fliould  not  one  nation,  it  may  be  urged,  adopt  from  the 
other  the  mode  of  expreffing  the  art  as  well  as  the  art 
itfelf  ?  T  0  what  purpofe  did  they  take  the  trouble  of 
inventing  other  characters  ?  To  this  objection  it  may 
be  replied,  I.  From  the  inftance  of  our  own  language, 
we  know  what  diverfities  may  be  introduced  in  this 
refpeCt  merely  by  length  of  time  and  an  intercourfe 
with  neighbouring  nations.  And  fuch  an  eff’cCt  would 
be  more  likely  to  take  place  before  the  art  of  printing 
had  contributed  to  cftablifli  an  uniformity  of  character  : 

For  when  every  work  was  tranferibed  by  the  hand, 
we  may  eafily  imagine  how  many  variations  would  a- 
rile  from  'the  fancy  of  the  fcribe,  and  the  mode  of 
writing  fo  conftantly  different  in  individuals.  2.  This 
diverlity  might  fometimes  arife  from  vanity.  When 
an  individual  of  another  community  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  wonderful  art,  he  might  endeavour 
to  recommend  lumfelf  as  the  inventor  ;  and,-  to  avoid 
detection,  might  invent  other  characters.  3.  The  cha¬ 
racters 
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Alphabet,  rafters  of  the  alphabet  might  fometimes  he  accommo- 
v— — '  dated  as  much  as  poflible  to  the  fymbolical  marks  al¬ 
ready  in  ufe  amongft  a  particular  people.  Tliefe  hav¬ 
ing  acquired  a  high  degree  of  fanCiity  by  the  ulc  of 
many  generations,  would  not  eafily  be  fuperleded  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  l’ome  fuch  contrivance.  4.  This  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus  who  informs 
us,  “  that  thofe  Phoenicians  who  came  with  Cadmus 
introduced  many  improvements  among  the  Greeks, 
and  alphabetical  writing  too,  not  known  among  them 
before  that  period.  At  firft  they  uled  the  Phoenician 
character  •,  but  in  procefs  of  time,  as  the  pronunciation 
altered,  the  ftandard  of  the  letters  was  alio  changed. 
The  Ionian  Greeks  inhabited  at  the  time  the  parts 
adjacent  to  Phoenicia :  who  having  received  the  art  of 
alphabetical  writing  from  the  Phoenicians,  ufed  it,  with 
an  alteration  of  fome  few  characters,  and  confeffed  in- 
'  genuouily,  that  it  was  called  Phoenician  from  the  in¬ 
troducers  of  it.”  He  tells  us  that  he  had  himfelf  feen 
the  characters  of  Cadmus  in  the  temple  of  Ilmenian 
Apollo  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  engraven  upon  tripods, 
and  very  much  refembling  the  Ionian  characters. 
5.  The  old  Samaritan  is  precifely  the  fame  as  the  He¬ 
brew  language  ;  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  does 
not  vary  by  a  fingle  letter  in  twenty  words  from  the 
Hebrew :  but  the  characters  are  widely  different :  for 
the  Jews  adopted  the  Clialdaic  letters  during  their  cap¬ 
tivity  at  Babylon  inftead  of  the  characters  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers. 

3.  What  we  know  of  thofe  nations  who  have  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  centuries  unconnected  with  the  reft  of 
the  world,  ftrongly  militates  againft  the  hypothelis  of 
the  human  invention  of  alphabetical  writing.  The 
experiment  has  been  fairly  made  upon  the  ingenuity  of 
mankind  for  a  longer  period  than  that  which  is  iup- 
pofed  to  have  produced  alphabetical  writing  by  regu¬ 
lar  gradations  •,  and  this  experiment  determines  pe¬ 
remptorily  in  their  favour.  The  Chinefe,  a  people  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  difeoveries  and  mechanical  turn  of  ge¬ 
nius,  have  made  fome  advances  towards  the  delineation 
of  their  ideas  by  arbitrary  figns,  but  have  ncverthelefs 
been  unable  to  accompliih  this  exquifite  device  ;  and 
after  fo  long  a  trial  to  no  purpofe,  we  may'  realonably 
infer,  that  their  mode  of  writing,  which  is  growing 
more  intricate  and  voluminous  every  day,  would  never 
terminate  in  fo  clear,  fo  comparatively  fnnple,  an  ex¬ 
pedient  as  that  of  alphabetical  characters.  T  he  Mexi¬ 
cans,  too,  had  made  fome  rude  attempts  of  the  fame 
kind-,  but  with  lefs  fnccefs  than  the  Chinefe.  lie 
know  alfo,  that  hieroglyphics  were  in  ufe  among  the 
Egyptians  pofterior  to  the  practice  of  alphabetical  writ¬ 
ing  by  the  Jews  -,  but  whether  the  epiftolographv,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  former  people,  which  was  in  vogue  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  hieroglyphics,  might  not 
poliibly  be  another  name  for  alphabetical  writing,  can¬ 
not  be  decided. 

4.  We  lliall  confider  the  argument  on  which  the 
commonly  received  fuppofition  entirely  depends  :  that 
is,  the  natural  gradation,  through  the  fevcral  Ipecies  of 
fvmbols  acknowdedged  to  have  been  in  ufe  with  various 
people,  terminating  at  laft,  by  an  t  afy  tranfition,  in  the 
detection  of  alphabetical  characters.  The  llrength  of 
this  argument  will  be  beft  underflood  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  reprelentation. 

“  1.  The  firft  method  of  embodying  ideas  would 


be  by  drawing  a  reprefentation  of  the  objeCts  them-  Alphabet, 
felves.  The  imperfection  of  this  method  is  very  obvi-  1  1  v—  - 
ous,  both  on  account  of  its  tedioufnefs  and  its  inability 
of  going  beyond  external  appearances  to  the  abftract 
ideas  of  the  mind. 

“  2.  The  next  method  would  be  fomewhat  mere 
general,  and  would  fubftitute  two  or  three  principal  cir- 
cumftances  for  the  whole  tranfaCtion.  So  two  kings, 
for’  example,  engaging  each  other  with  military  wea¬ 
pons,  might  ferve  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  war  between 
the  two  nations.  This  abbreviated  method  would  be 
more  expeditious  than  the  former  ;  but  vrhat  it  gained 
in  concifenefs  v'ould  be  loft  in  perfpicuity.  ,It  is  a  de- 
feription  more  compendious  indeed,  but  ftill  a  deferip- 
tion  of  outward  objeCts  alone,  by  drawing  their  refem- 
hlance.  To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  piCture- 
W'riting  of  the  Mexicans. 

“  3.  The  next  advance  wotild  be  to  the  ufe  of  fym- 
bols :  the  incorporation,  as  it  were,  of  abftraCt  and 
complex  ideas  in  figures  more  or  lefs  generalized,  in 
proportion  to  the  improvement  of  it.  Thus,  in  the 
earlier  ftages  of  this  device,  a  circle  might  ferve  to  ex- 
prefs  the  fun,  a  femicircle  the  moon  )  which  is  only  a 
contraction  of  the  foregoing  method.  This  fymbol 
writing  in  its  advanced  ftate  wrould  become  more  re¬ 
fined,  but  enigmatical  and  mvfterious  in  proportion  to 
its  refinement.  Hence  it  would  become  lefs  fit  for  com¬ 
mon  ufe,  and  therefore  more  particularly  appropriated 
to  the  myfteries  of  philofophy  and  religion.  Thus,  two 
feet  Handing  upon  water  ferved  to  exprefs  an  impof- 
fibility  ;  a  ferpent  denoted  the  oblique  trajectories  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  5  and  the  beetle,  on  account  of 
fome  fuppofed  properties  of  that  infeCt,  ferved  to  repre- 
fent  the  fun.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  wrere  of  this 
kind. 

“  4.  This  method  being  ftill  too  fubtle  and  com¬ 
plicated  for  common  ufe,  the  only  plan  to  be  purfued 
was  a  reduction  of  the  firft  ftage  of  the  preceding  me¬ 
thod.  Thus  a  dot,  inftead  of  a  cii’cle,  might  Hand  for 
the  fun  '■>  and  a  fimilar  abbreviation  might  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  all  the  fymbols.  On  this  fcheme  every  objeCt 
and  idea  wTould  have  its  appropriated  mark  ;  thefe 
marks,  therefore,  wTould  have  a  multiplicity  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  w'orks  of  nature  and  the  operations  of 
the  mind.  This  method  was  likewile  praCtifed  by 
the  Egyptians  }  but  has  been  carried  to  greater  per¬ 
fection  by  the  Chinefe.  The  vocabulary  of  the  latter 
is  therefore  infinite,  or  at  leaft  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  imaginable  length.  But  if  wre  compare 
this  tedious  and  awkward  contrivance  with  the  aftonifh- 
ing  brevity  and  perfpicuity  of  alphabetical  writing, 
we  mull  be  perluaded  that  no  two  things  can  be  more 
difiimilar  ;  and  that  the  tranfition  from  a  icheme  con- 
ftantly  enlarging  itfelf,  and  growing  daily  more  intri¬ 
cate,  to  the  exprellion  of  every  poffible  idea  by  the 
modified  arrangement  of  four-and-twenty  marks,  is  not 
fo  very  cafv  and  perceptible  as  fome  have  imagined. 

Indeed  this  leems  ftill  to  be  rather  an  exprellion  of 
things  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  lecond  ftage  of  lym- 
bol  writing  than  the  notification  of  ideas  by  arbitrary 
figns.” 

To  all  this  we  fliall  fubjoin  the  following  remarks,  Additional 
which  feem  to  give  additional  force  to  the  foregoing  remarks  in 
reafoning.  '  ‘  onfirma- 

“  I.  Pliny  afferts  the  ufe  of  letters  to  have  been  eter- arguments.6 

4  Y  2  nal ; 
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Alphabet,  nal  ;  which  fliow’s  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  to  ex- 
'■ — x - '  tend  beyond  the  era  of  authentic  hiftory. 

“  2.  The  cabaliilical  doctors  of  the  Jews  maintain, 
that  alphabetical  writing  was  one  of  the  ten  things 
which  God  created  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath. 

“  3.  Moll  of  the  profane  authors  of  antiquity  aicribe 
the  firit  ufe  of  alphabetical  characters  to  the  Egyptians, 
who,  according  to  fome,  received  them  from  Mercury  ; 
and,  according  to  others,  from  their  god  Teuth. 

“  4.  There  is  very  little  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  even 
language  itlelf  is  the  effedt  of  human  ingenuity  and  in¬ 
vention.” 

Tlius  we  have  Hated  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
revelation  of  alphabetical  writing;  which  are  anfwered, 
by  thofe  who  take  the  contrary  lide,  in  the  following 
manner. 

the^above°  I*  uowhere  fays  that  the  alphabet  was  a  new 

arguments  tiling  in  his  time  ;  nor  does  he  give  the  leaft  hint  of 
his  being  the  inventor  of  it.  The  firft  mention  we 
find  of  writing  is  in  the  17th  chapter  of  Exodus; 
where  Mofes  is  commanded  to  write  in  a  book ;  and 
which  took  place  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ifraelites  at 
Sinai.  This  fhows  that  writing  did  not  commence 
■with  the  delivery  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  as  tome 
have  fuppofed.  Neither  are  we  to  conclude  that  the 
invention  had  taken  place  only  a  fhort  time  before  ; 
for  the  writing  in  a  book  is  commanded  as  a  thing  com¬ 
monly  underftood,  and  with  which  Mofes  was  well 
acquainted.  It  is  plain,  from  the  command  to  engrave 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael  upon  Hones 
like  the  engravings  of-  a  f  grief,  that  writing  had  been 
known  and  pradtifed  among  them,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  long  before.  We  muH  alfo  remember,  that 
the  people  were  commanded  to  write  the  law  on  their 
door  poHs,  &c.  fi>  that  the  art  feems  not  only  to  have 
been  known,  but  univerfally  pradtifed  among  them. 
But  had  writing  been  a  new  diicovery  in  the  time  of 
Mofes,  he  would  probably  have  commemorated  it  as 
well  as  the  other  inventions  of  mufic,  & c.  :  Nor  is 
there  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  God  was  the  immediate 
revealer  of  the  art ;  for  Mofes  would  never  have  omit¬ 
ted  to  record  a  circumflance  of  fuch  importance,  as  the 
memory  of  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  ftrongeft  bar¬ 
riers  againfl  idolatry. 

Again,  Though  feveral  profane  writers  attribute  the 
origin  of  letters  to  the  gods,  or  to  fome  divine  perfon, 
yet  this  is  no  proof  of  its  being  adlually  revealed  ;  but 
only  that  the  original  inventor  was  unknown.  The 
learned  bifliop  of  Gloucefter  obierves,  that  the  ancients 
gave  nothing  to  the  gods  of  whofe  original  they  had 
any  records  ;  but  where  the  memory  of  the  invention 
was  loH,  as  of  feed-corn,  wine,  writing,,  civil  fociety, 
&c.  the  gods  feized  the  property,  by  that  kind  of  light 
which  gives  flrays  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

As  neither  the  facred  nor  profane  hiflorians,  there¬ 
fore,  have  determined  any  thing  concerning  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  letters,  we  are  at  liberty  to  form  what  conjec¬ 
tures  we  think  moH  plaufible  concerning  the  origin  of 
them  ;  and  this,  it  is  thought,  might  have  taken  place 
m  the  following  manner. 

“  1.  Men,  in  their  rude  uncultivated  Hate,  would 
have  neither  leifure,  inclination,  nor  inducement,  to 
cultivate  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  a  degree  fufficient 
for  the  formation  of  an  alphabet  :  but  when  a  people 
arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  civilization  as  required  them 
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to  reprefent  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  which  have  Alphabet 

no  corporeal  forms,  neceffity  would  occafion  further  ex-  1 - v 

ertions,  and  urge  them  to  find  out  a  more  expeditious 
manner  of  traniadting  their  bufinefs  than  by  picture- 
writing. 

“  2.  Theie  exertions  would  take  place  whenever  a 
nation  began  to  improve  in  arts,  manufactures,  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  the  greater  genius  fuch  a  nation  had,  the 
more  improvements  would  be  made  in  the  notation  of 
their  language  ;  whilit  thofe  people  who  had  made  lefs 
progrefs  in  civilization  and  l'cience,  would  have  a  lefs 
perfect  fyitem  of  elementary  characters ;  and  perhaps 
advance  no  farther  for  many  ages  than  the  marks  or 
characters  of  the  Chinefe.  Hence  we  may  fee,  that  the 
bufinefs  of  princes,  as  well  as  the  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce  of  each  country,  would  produce  the  neceffity  of 
deviling  tome  expeditious  manner  of  communicating  in¬ 
formation  to  one  another.” 

The  art  of  writing,  however,  is  of  fo  great  anti¬ 
quity,  and  the  early  hiftory  of  molt  nations  fo  full  of 
fable,  that  it  mufl  be  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
what  nation  or  people  may  juitly  claim  the  honour  of 
the  invention.  But  as  it  is  probable  that  letters  were 
the  produce  of  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  among 
mankind,  wc  muH  therefore  have  recourfe  to  the  hifio¬ 
ry  of  thole  nations  who  fieem  to  have  been  firfi  civi¬ 
lized. 

The  Egyptians  have  an  undoubted  title  to  a  very  Claim  of 
early  civilization;  and  many  learned  men  have  attri-tbe  F.gyp- 
buted  the  invention  of  letters  to  them.  The  late  bifliop  ?ians  l?  tJl® 
of  GlouceHer  contends,  that  Egypt  was  the  parent  of‘0" 
all  the  learning  of  Greece,  and  was  retorted  to  by  all  C 
the  Grecian  legillators,  naturalifis,  and  philofophers ;  and 
endeavours  to  prove  that  it  was  one  of  the  firfi  civilized 
countries  on  the  globe.  Their  writing  was  of  four 
kinds:  1.  Hieroglyphic;  2.  Symbolic }  3.  Epijlolic ; 
and,  4.  Hihrogrammatic.  In  the  molt  early  ages  they 
wrote,  like  all  other  infant  nations,  by  pictures;  of 
which  Ionic  traces  yet  remain  among  the  hieroglyphics 
ot  Horapollo,  who  informs  us,  that  they  reprefeiited  a 
fuller  by  a  man’s  two  feet  in  water ;  fire,  by  finoke 
afeending,  &c.  But  to  render  this  rude  invention  lefs 
incommodious,  they  foon  denied  the  method  of  putting 
one  thing  of  fimilar  qualities  for  another. 

The  former  was  called  the  curiologic ,  the  latter  the 
tropical  hieroglyphic;  which  laft  was  a  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  former.  Thefe  alterations  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  delineating  hieroglyphic  figures  produced  and 
perfected  another  chara&er,  called  the  running-hand  of 
the  hieroglyphics ,  relembling  the  Chineie  writing;  which 
having  been  firft  formed  by  the  outlines  of  each  figure, 
became  at  length  a  kind  of  marks ;  the  natural  elfefls 
of  which  were,  that  the  conftant  ufe  of  them  would- 
take  off  the  attention  from  the  fymbol  and  fix  it  on 
the  thing  fignified.  Thus  the  ftudy  of  fymbolic  writ¬ 
ing  would  be  much  abbreviated;  becaufe  the  writer 
or  decyphcrer  would  have  then  little  to  do  "but  to  re¬ 
member  the  power  of  the  fymbolic  mark ;  whereas,  be¬ 
fore,  the  properties  of  the  thing  or  animal  delineated 
were  to  be  learned.  This,  together  with  the  other 
marks  by  inftitution,  to  denote  mental  conceptions, 
would  reduce  the  chara&ers  to  a  fimilar  Hate  with  the 
prefent  Chinefe  ;  and  thefe  were  properly  what  the  an¬ 
cients  called  hieroglyph ical.  We  are  informed  by  Dr 
Robert  Huntingdon,  in  his  account  of  the  Porphyry 
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Alphabet,  pillars,  that  there  are  fome  ancient  monuments  of  this 
'  kind  yet  remaining  in  Egypt. 

I  he  facred  book  or  ritual  ol  the  Egyptians,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Apuleius,  was  written  partly  in  fymbolic,  and 
partly  in  thefe  hieroglyphic  characters,  in  the  following 
manner  :  “  lie  (the  hierophant)  drew  out  certain  books 
from  the  fecret  repofitories  of  the  lanctuary,  written  in 
unknown  characters,  which  contained  the  words  of  the 
facred  formula  compendioully  exprefled,  partly  by  fi¬ 
gures  ot  animals,  and  partly  by  certain  marks  or  notes 
intricately  knotted,  revolving  in  the  manner  of  a  wheel, 
crowded  together,  and  curled  inward  like  the  tendrils 
of  a  vine,  lo  as  to  hide  the  meaning  from  the  curiofity 
of  the  profane.” 

But  though  letters  were  of  great  antiquity  in  Egypt, 
there  is  realon  to  believe  that  they  were  not  firll  in¬ 
vented  in  that  country.  Mr  Jackion,  in  his  Chrono¬ 
logical  Antiquities,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  they 
were  not  invented  or  carried  into  Egypt  by  Taaut  or 
T/wth,  the  frrft  Hermes,  and  fon  of  Mifraim,  who  lived 
about  500  years  after  the  deluge  $  but  that  they  were 
introduced  into  that  country  bv  the  fecond  Hermes, 
who  lived  about  400  years  after  the  former.  This  le¬ 
cond  Hermes,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  the  inventor 
of  grammar  and  mutic,  and  added  many  words  to  the 
Egyptian  language.  According  to  the  fame  author 
alfo,  he  invented  letters,  rhythm,  and  the  harmony  of 
founds.  This  was  the  Hermes  lo  much  celebrated  by 
the  Greeks,  who  knew  no  other  than  himfelf.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr  Wife  alferts  that  Mofes  and  Cadmus 
could  not  learn  the  alphabet  in  Egypt  j  and  that  the 
Egyptians  had  no  alphabet  in  their  time.  He  adduces 
feveral  realons  to  prove  that  they  had  none  till  they 
received  what  was  called  the  Coptic,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  either  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  or  under 
Pfammitiehus  or  Amafis  ,  and  the  oldeft  alphabetic  let¬ 
ters  which  can  be  produced  as  Egyptian,  appear  plain¬ 
ly  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Greek.  Herodotus 
confefles,  that  all  he  relates  before  the  reign  of  Plam- 
mitichus  is  uncertain  •,  and  that  he  reports  ^he  early 
tranfadions  of  that  nation  on  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian 
priefts,  on  which  he  did  not  greatly  depend  ;  and  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  is  faid  to  have  been  greatly  impoled  upon 
by  them.  Manetho,  the  oldeft  Egyptian  hiflorian, 
tranflated  the  facred  regillers  out  of  Egyptian  into 
Greek,  which  are  faid  by  Syncellus  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  facred  letters,  and  to  have  been  laid  up  by 
the  fecond  Mercury  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  He  al¬ 
lows  the  Egyptian  gods  to  have  been  mortal  men  $  but 
his  hillory  was  very  much  corrupted  by  the  Greeks, 
and  hath  been  called  in  queflionby  feveral  writers  from 
the  account  which  he  himfelf  gave  of  it.  After  Cam- 
bvfes  had  carried  away  the  Egyptian  records,  the  priefts, 
to  fupply  their  lofs,  and  to  keep  up  their  pretentions  to 
antiquity,  began  to  write  new  records ;  wherein  they 
not  only  unavoidably  made  great  miftakes,  but  added 
much  of  their  own  invention,  efpecially  as  to  diftant 
times. 

Claim  of  The  Phoenicians  have  likewife  been  fuppofed  the 

the  Phteni-  inventors  of  letters  ;  and  we  have  the  ftrongeft  proofs 
dans. 
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of  the  early  civilization  of  this  people.  Their  moll  an-  Alphabet 
cient  hillorian,  Sanchoniatho,  lived  in  the  time  of  Abi- 
balus,  father  oi  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  He  informs  us, 
that  letters  were  invented  by  Taaut,  who  lived  in 
Phoenicia  in  the  12th  and  13th  generations  after  the 
creation.  “  Mifor  (fays  he)  was  the  fon  of  Hamyn, 
the  ion  of  Mifor  was  Taaut,  who  invented  the  Grll 
letters  for  writing.”  The  Egyptians  call  him  T/wth  ; 
the  Alexandrians  Thoyth  ;  and  the  Greeks  Hermes,  or 
/Mercury.  In  the  time  ot  this  Taaut  or  Mercury,  (the 
grandlon  of  Ham  the  Ion  of  Noah),  Phoenicia  and  the 
adjacent  country  was  governed  by  Uranus,  and  after 
him  by  his  fon  Saturn  or  Cronus.  He  invented  letters 
either  in  the  reign  ol  Uranus  or  Cronus  ;  and  ftaid 
Phoenicia  with  Cronus  till  the  3  2d  year  of  his 
Cronus,  after  the  death  ot  Ins  lather  Uranus,  made 
feveral  fettlements  of  his  family,  and  travelled  into 
other  parts  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  fouth  country, 
he  gave  all  Egypt  to  the  god  Taautus,  that  it  ftioul’d 
be  his  kingdom.  Sanchoniatho  began  his  hillory  with 
the  creation,  and  ended  it  with  placing  Taautus  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  He  does  not  mention  the  deluge, 
but  makes  two  more  generations  in  Cain’s  line  from 
Protagonus  to  Agrovenus  (or  from  Adam  to  Noah) 
than  Moles.  As  Sanchoniatho  has  not  told  us 
whether  Taaut  invented  letters  either  in  the  reign  of 
Uranus  or  Cronus,  “  we  cannot  err  much  (fays  Mr 
Jackion)  if  we  place  his  invention  of  them  530  years 
after  the  flood,  or  20  years  after  the  dilperlion,  and 
2619  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  fix,  or  perhaps 
ten  years,  before  he  went  into  Egypt.”  This  prince 
and  his  pofterity  reigned  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt 
for  15  generations. 

Several  Roman  authors  attribute  the  invention  of 
letters  to  the  Phoenicians.  Pliny  fays  (a),  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  were  famed  for  the  invention  of  letters,  as  well 
as  for  aftronomical  obfervations  and  novel  and  martial 
arts.  C  ur lius  informs  us,  that  the  Tyrian  nation  are 
related  to  be  the  lirft  who  either  taught  or  learned  let¬ 
ters  ;  and  Lucan  fays,  that  they  were  the  firll  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  exprefs  founds  or  words  by  letters.  Eu- 
febius  alfo  tells  us  from  Porphyry,  that  “  Sanchonia¬ 
tho  ftudied  with  great  application  the  writings  of 
Taaut,  knowing  that  he  was  the  firll  who  invented  let¬ 
ters.” 

The  Greeks,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  knew  no 
older  Hermes  than  the  fecond,  who  lived  about  400 
years  after  the  Mczrite  Taaut  or  Hermes.  This  le- 
coiul  Hermes  is  called  by  Plato  Theuth,  and  counlellor 
or  facred  feribe  to  King  Thanius  ;  but  it  is  not  faid 
that  lie  ever  reigned  in  Egypt  but  the  former  Taaut, 
or  Athothes,  as  Manetho  calls  him,  was  the  immedi¬ 
ate  fucceflor  of  Menes  the  firll  king  of  Egypt.  This 
lecond  Mercury,  if  we  may  believe  Manetho,  compoi- 
ed  feveral  books  of  the  Egyptian  hiftorv,  and  having 
improved  both  the  language  and  letters  of  that  nation, 
the  Egyptians  attributed  the  arts  and  inventions  of  the 
former  to  the  latter..  The  Phoenician  language  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  to  have  been  a  dialed  of  the  Hebrew  $ 
and  though  their  alphabet  does  not  entirely  agree  with 
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(a)  He  fays  in  another  place,  that  the  knowledge  of  li  tters  is  eternal.  M  hat  dependence  can  we  put  in  tho 
opinion  of  a  writer  w  bo  thus  contradkls  himfelf  ?. 
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Alphabet.  Samaritan,  yet  there  is  a  great  fimilarity  between 
them.  Aftronomv  and  arithmetic  were  much  cultivated 
among  them  in  the  moft  early  ages ;  their  fine  linen, 
purple,  and  glafs,  were  much  l'uperior  to  thofe  of  other 
nations  ;  and  their  extraordinary  fkill  in  architecture 
and  other  arts  was  fuch,  that  whatever  was  great,  ele¬ 
gant,  or  pleafing,  whether  in  buildings,  apparel,  or  toys, 
was  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  of  Tyrian  or  Sidonian  ; 
thefe  being  the  chief  cities  of  Phoenicia.  Their  great 
proficiency  in  learning  and  arts  of  all  kinds,  together 
with  their  engrafting  all  the  commerce  of  the  weftern 
world,  are  likewife  thought  to  give  them  a  juft  claim  to 
the  invention  of  letters. 

The  Chaldeans  alio  have  laid  claim  to  the  invention 
of  letters  \  and  with  regard  to  this,  there  is  a  tradition 
among  the  Jews,  Indians,  and  Arabians,  that  the  E- 
gyptians  derived  their  knowledge  from  Abraham,  vTho 
was  a  (  baldean.  I  his  tradition  is  in  fome  degree  con¬ 
firmed  by  moft  of  the  weftern  m-iters,  who  aferibe  the 
inventions  of  arithmetic  and  aftronomy  to  the  Chal¬ 
deans.  Jofephus  pofitively  afferts,  that  the  Egyptians 
were  ignorant  of  thefciences  of  arithmetic  and  aftrono- 
my  before  they  were  inftructed  bv  Abraham  •,  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  admits,  that  letters  were  known  in  the 
line  ot  that  patriarch  for  many  centuries  before  Mofes. 
The  Chaldaic  letters  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  ;  which  are  the  fame,  or  near¬ 
ly  fo,  with  the  old  Phoenician.  Ezra  is  fuppofed  to 
have  exchanged  the  old  Hebrew  characters  for  the  more 
beautiful  and  commodious  Chaldee,  which  are  ftill  in 
uie.  Beroms,  the  moft  ancient  Chaldean  hiftorian,  who 
w-as  born  in  the  minority  of  Alexander  the  Great,  does 
not  lay  that  he  believed  his  countrymen  to  have  been 
the  inventors  of  letters. 

The  Syrians  have  alfo  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of 
letters.  It  is  certain  indeed,  that  they  yielded  to  no 
nation  in  knowledge  and  lkill  in  the  fine  arts.  Their 
language  is  faid  to  have  been  the  vernacular  of  all  the 
oriental  tongues,  and  was  divided  into  three  dialefts. 
i.  The  Aramean,  ufed  in  Mefopotamia,  and  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  or  Roha  and  Edefa  of  Harram,  and  the  Outer 
Syria.  2.  I  he  dialed  of  Paleltine;  fpoken  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Damafcus,  Mount  Eibanus,  and  the  Inner 
Syria.  3.  The  Chaldee  or  Nabathean  dialect,  the  moft 
unpolifhed  of  the  three  ;  and  fpoken  in  the  mountainous 
parts  ol  Affyria,  and  the  villages  of  Irac  or  Babylonia. 
It  has  been  generally  believed,  that  no  nation  of  equal 
antiquity  had  a  more  confiderable  trade  than  the  Syri- 
ans :  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  firft  brought  the  com¬ 
modities  of  Perfia  and  India  into  the  weft  of  Afia  j  and 
they  feem  to  have  carried  on  an  inland  trade  by  en¬ 
grafting.  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates,  wliilft  the 
Phoenicians  traded  to  the  moft  diftant  countries.  Not- 
withitanding  thefe  circumftances,  however,  which  might 
teem  to  favour  the  claim  of  the  Syrians,  the  oldeft  cha- 
racters  they  have  are  but  about  three  centuries  before 
Mi  rut.  I  heir  letters  are  of  two  forts.  1.  The  Ef- 
trangelo,  which  is  the  more  ancient ;  and,  2.  The  Fflii- 
to,  the  limple  or  common  character,  which  is  the  more 
expeditious  and  beautiful. 

Me  muft  next  examine  the  claims  of  the  Indians, 
whole  pretenfions  to  antiquity  yield  to  no  other  nation 
°,n  e"  f  ^  Ha'hed,  who  has  written  a  grammar  of 
he  Shan  lent  language,  informs  us,  that  it  is  not  only 
the  grand  fource  of  Indian  literature,  but  the  parent. 
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of  almoft  every  dialed  from  the  Perfian  gulf  to  the  Alphabet. 
Chinefe  feas,  and  which  is  faid  to  be  a  language  of  the  — v 

moft  venerable  antiquity.  At  prefent  it  is  appropriated 
to  religious  records  of  the  Bramins,  and  therefore  flint 
up  in  their  libraries  5  but  formerly7  it  appears  to  have 
been  current  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  eaftern  world, 
as  traces  of  its  extent  may  be  found  in  almoft  every  di- 
ftrid  of  Afia. 

Mr  Halhed  informs  us,  that  “  there  is  a  great  fimi- 
larity  between  the  Shanfcrit  wmrds  and  thofe  of  the 
Perfian  and  Arabic,  and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
and  thefe  not  in  technical  or  metaphorical  terms,  but 
in  the  main  ground-works  of  language  j  in  monolylla- 
bles,  the  names  of  numbers,  and  the  appellations  of  Inch 
things  as  would  be  firft  diferiminated  on  the  immediate 
dawn  of  civilization.  The  refemblance  which  may  be 
feen  of  the  characters  on  the  medals  and  fignets  of  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Afia,  the  light  they  reciprocally  throw 
upon  one  another,  and  the  general  analogy  which  thev 
all  bear  to  the  grand  prototype,  affords  another  ample 
field  for  curiofity.  The  coins  of  Adam,  Napaul,  Cafli- 
miria,  and  many  other  kingdoms,  are  all  ftamped  with 
Shanfcrit  letters,  and  moftly  contain  allulions  to  tin- 
old  Shanfcrit  mythology.  The  fame  conformity  may 
be  obierved  in  the  impreffions  of  feals  from  Boutan  anil 
Thibet.” 

The  country  between  the  Indus  and  Ganges  ftill  pre- 
ferves  the  Shanfcrit  language  in  its  original  purity,  and 
otters  a  great  number  of  books  to  the  pcrulal  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  }  many  of  which  have  been  handed  down  from 
the  earlieft  periods  of  human  civilization. 

There  are  feven  different  forts  of  Indian  hand-writ¬ 
ings,  all  compriled  under  the  general  term  of  Naogorcc, 
which  may  be  interpreted  writing.  The  Bramins  fay 
that  letters  were  of  divine  original  ;  and  the  elegant 
Shanfcrit  isftyled  Daeb-naagoree,  or  the  writings  of  the 
Immortals,  which  might  not  improbably  be  a  refine¬ 
ment  from  the  more  fimple  A" Taagorcc  of  former  ages. 

I  he  Bengal  letters  are  another  branch  of  the  fame  flock. 

I  he  Bramins  ot  Bengal  have  all  their  Shanfcrit  books 
copied  in  their  national  alphabet,  and  they  tranfpofe  in¬ 
to  them  all  the  Daeb-naagoree  manuferipts  for  then- 
own  perufal.  The  Moorifh  dialed  is  that  fpecies  of 
Hindoftanic  which  we  owe  to  the  conquefts  of  the  Ma¬ 
hometans. 

J  lie  Shanfcrit  language  contains  about  700  radical 
words  \  the  fundamental  part  being  divided  into  three 
claffes,  viz.  1.  Dhaat,  or  roots  of  verbs  ;  2.  Shubd , 
or  original  nouns  ;  3.  Evija,  or  particles.  Their  al¬ 
phabet  contains  50  letters  ;  viz.  34  confonants  and  16 
vowels.  They  afl’ert  that  they  were  in  poffeffion  of 
letters  before  any  other  nation  in  the  world  ;  and  Mr 
Halhed  conjectures,  that  the  long-boafted  original  ci¬ 
vilization  of  the  Egyptians  may  ftill  be  a  matter  of  dif- 
pute.  fhe  rajah  ot  Kifhinagur  affirms,  that  he  has 
in  his  poffeffion  Shanfcrit  books,  where  the  Egyptians 
are  conftantly  deferibed  as  difciples,  not  as  inftruCtors  j 
and  as  feeking  in  Hindoftan  that  liberal  education,  and 
thofe.  fcicnces,  which  none  of  their  own  countrymen 
had  lufficient  knowledge  to  impart.  Mr  Halhed  hints 
alfo,  that  the  learning  of  Hindoftan  might  have  been 
tranlplanted  into  Egypt,  and  thus  have  become  fami¬ 
liar  to  Mofes.  Several  authors,  however,  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  poffell’ed  thcmfelves 
of  the  trade  of  the  Eaft  by'  the  Red  fea,  and  that  they 
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Alphabet  carried  01;  a  confideralde  traffic  with  the  Indian  nations 

- v - 1  before  the  time  of  Sel'oftris  ;  whom  they  fuppofe  to  have 

lieen  ootemporary  with  Abraham,  though  Sir  Jfaac 
Newton,  conjectures  him  to  have  been  the  Shifhak  who 
took  Jerufalem  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam. 

In  the  year  1769,  one  of  the  facred  books  of  the 
Gentoos,  called  Bagavadam ,  tranflated  by  Meridas 
Poulc,  a  learned  man  of  Indian  origin,  and  chief  in¬ 
terpreter  to  the  fupreme  council  of  Pondicherry,  was 
fent  by  him 'to  M.  Berten  in  France.  In  his  preface 
he  fays,  that  it  was  compofed  by  Viatl'ar  the  fon  of 
Brahma,  and  is  of  facred  authority  among  the  worfhip- 
pers  of  A  ifehnow.  This  book  claims  an  antiquity  of 
5000  years  ;  but  M.  de  Guines  has  fliown,  that  its  pre- 
tenfions  to  fuch  extravagant  antiquity  are  entirely  in- 
conclulive  and  unlatisfaftory  :  whence  w'e  may  con¬ 
clude,  lays  Mr  Aflle,  that  though  a  farther  inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  literature  of  the  Indian  nations  may  be  laudable, 
yet  we  mull  by  no  means  give  too  eafy  credit  to  their 
relations  concerning  the  high  antiquity  of  their  manu- 
feripts  and  early  civilization. 

Letters  not  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Perfians  had  any  great 
invented  in  learning  among  them  till  the  time  of  Hyftalpes  the 
father  of  Darius.  The  former,  we  are  told,  travelled 
into  India,  and  was  inftrufted  by  the  Bramins  in  the 
fciences  for  which  they  were  famed  at  that  time.  The 
ancient  Perfians  defpifed  riches  and  commerce,  nor  had 
they  any  money  among  them  till  after  the  conquell  of 
Lydia.  It  appears  by  feveral  inferiptions  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Perfepolis,  which  was  built 
near  700  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  that  the  Per- 
fians  fometimes  wrote  in  perpendicular  columns  like 
the  Chinefe.  This  mode  of  writing  was  firft  made  ufe 
of  on  the  Items  of  trees,  pillars,  or  obelifks.  As  for 
thofe  fimple  characters  found  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
ftaircafe  of  Perfepolis,  fome  have  fuppofed  them  to  be 
alphabetic,  fome  hieroglyphic,  and  others  antediluvian. 
Dr  Hyde  pronounces  them  to  have  been  mere  whim- 
fical  ornaments,  though  the  author  of  Conjectural  Ob- 
fervations  on  Alphabetic  Writing  fuppofes  them  to  be 
fragments  of  Egyptian  antiquity  brought  by  Cambyfes 
from  the  fpoils  of  Thebes.  The  learned  are  generally 
agreed,  that  the  Perfians  were  later  in  civilization  than 
many  of  their  neighbours  ;  and  they  are  not  fuppofed 
to  have  any  pretcnlions  to  the  invention  of  letters. 

*As  the  Arabians  have  been  in  poffeffion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  they  now  inhabit  for  upwards  of  3700  years,  with¬ 
out  being  intermixed  with  foreign  nations,  or  fubjugat- 
ed  by  any  other  power,  their  language  muft  he  very 
nor  by  the  ancient.  The  two  principal  dialcfts  of  it  were  that 
Arabians,  fpoken  by  the  Tlamyarites  and  other  genuine  Arabs  •, 
and  that  of  the  Koreifh,  in  which  Mahomet  wrote  the 
Alcoran.  The  former  is  named  by  oriental  writers, 
the  Arabic  of  Harnyar  :  the  latter,  the  pure  or  defecated 
Arabic.  Mr  Richardfon  obferves,  as  a  proof  of  the 
richnefs  of  this  language,  that  it  confifts  of  2000  radi¬ 
cal  words. 

The  old  Arabic  characters  are  faid  to  have  been  of 
very  high  antiquity  •,  for  Ebn  Hafhem  relates,  that  an 
Jnfcription  in  it  was  found  in  Yaman  as  old  as  the  days 
of  Jofeph.  II  ence  fome  have  fuppofed,  that  the  Ara¬ 
bians  were  the  inventors  of  letters  ;  and  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  is  of  opinion,  that  Mofes  learned  the  alphabet  from 
'he  Midianites,  who  were  Arabians. 

The  alphabet  of  the  Arabs  confifts  of  28  letters 


fimilar  to  the  ancient  Cufic,  in  which  the  firft  copies  of  Alphabet, 
the  Alcoran  were  written.  The  prefent  Arabic  cha-  1 — ' 
rafters  were  formed  by  Ebn  Moklah,  a  learned  Ara¬ 
bian,  who  lived  about  300  years  after  Mahomet.  The 
Arabian  writers  themlelves  inform  us  that  their  alpha¬ 
bet  is  not  very  ancient,  and  that  they  received  it  only  a 
lliort  time  before  the  introduction  of  Iflamifm. 

On  this  account  of  the  pretentions  of  different  na¬ 
tions  to  the  invention  of  letters,  Air  Aftle  makes  the 
following  reflections:  “  The  vanity  of  each  nation  in¬ 
duces  them  to  pretend  to  the  moil  early  civilization  : 
but  inch  is  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  liiftory,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  to  whom  the  honour  is  due.  It 
fliould  feem,  however,  that  the  conteft  may  be  confined 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Chaldeans. 

The  Greek  writers,  and  moft  of  thofe  who  have  copied 
them,  decide  in  favour  of  Egypt,  becaufe  their  infor¬ 
mation  is  derived  from  the  Egyptians  themfelves.  Tliej^j 
pofitive  claim  of  the  Phoenicians  does  not  depend  entire- molt  pro- 
ly  upon  the  teftimony  of  Sanchoniatho  ;  the  credit  bably  in- 
of  his  liiftory  is  alfo  well  fupported  bv  Philo  of  Byblus  ventct{  in 
his  tranflator,  Porphyry,  Pliny,  Curtius,  Lucan,  and Phoenieia' 
other  ancient  writers,  who  might  have  feen  his  works 
entire,  and  whofe  relations  deferve  at  leaft  as  much 
credit  as  thofe  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  writers.  It 
muft  he  allowed,  that  Sanchoniatho’s  hiftory  contains 
many  fabulous  accounts  •,  but  does  not  the  ancient  hi¬ 
ftory  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  moft  other  na¬ 
tions,  abound  with  them  to  a  much  greater  degree  ? 

The  fragments  which  we  have  of  this  moft  ancient  hi- 
ftorian  are  chiefly  furniflied  by  Eufebius,  who  took  all 
poffible  advantages  to  reprefent  the  Pagan  writers  in 
the  worft  light,  and  to  render  their  theology  abfurd 
and  ridiculous. 

“  The  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  languages  are  very 
fimilar  ;  but  the  latter  is  faid  to  be  more  large  and 
full,  wb  ich  is  an  indication  of  its  being  of  a  later  date. 

The  opinion  of  Air  AYife,  however,  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  had  not  the  knowledge  of  letters,  feems  to 
be  erroneous ;  as  they  had  commercial  intereourfe 
with  their  neighbours  the  Phoenicians,  they  probably 
had  the  knowledge  of  letters,  if  their  policy,  like  that 
of  the  Chinefe  at  this  day,  did  not  prohibit  the  ufe  of 
them. 

“  The  Chaldeans,  who  cultivated  aftronomy  in  the 
moft  remote  ages,  tiled  iymbols  or  arbitrary  marks  in 
their  calculations  ;  and  we  have  fliewn  that  thefe  were 
the  parents  of  letters.  This  circumftance  greatly  fa¬ 
vours  their  claim  to  the  invention :  becaufe  Chaldea, 
and  the  countries  adjacent,  are  allowed  by  all  authors, 
both  facred  and  profane,  to  have  been  peopled  before 
Egypt ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  many  nations  faid  to 
be  defeended  from  Slicm  and  Japheth,  had  their  let¬ 
ters  from  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  defeended  from 
Ham. 

“  It  is  obfervable  that  the  Chaldeans,  the  Syrians, 

Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  all  bordered  upon  each 
other  ;  and  as  the  Phoenicians  were  the  greatell  as  well 
as  the  moft  ancient  commercial  nation,  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  communicated  letters  to  the  Egyptians, 
the  ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  being  not  far  diftant  from 
each  other. 

“  Mr  Jackfon  is  evidently  millakcn  when  he  fays 
that  letters  were  invented  2619  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift.  The  deluge  recorded  by  Mofes  was  2349 
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Alphabet.  years  before  that  event  ;  and  if  letters  were  not  invent- 
-v"  1  ed  till  550  years  after,  as  he  afferts,  we  muft  date  their 
difcovery  only  1799  years  before  the  Chriftian  era, 
which  is  410  years  after  the  reign  of  Menes,  the  firft 
king  of  Egypt,  who,  according  to  Syncellus  and  others, 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  lame  perfon  with  the  Mifor  of 
Sanchoniatho,  the  Mizraim  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Ofiris  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  Egypt  is  frequently  called  in  Scripture  the  land  of 
Mizraim. 

“  This  Mizraim,  the  fecond  fon  of  Amyn  or  Ham, 
feated  himfelf  near  the  entrance  of  Egypt  at  Zoan,  in 
the  year  before  Chrift  2188,  and  160  years  after  the 
flood.  He  afterwards  built  Thebes,  and  fome  lay 
Memphis.  Before  the  time  that  he  went  into  Egypt, 
his  fon  Taaut  had  invented  letters  in  Phoenicia  ;  and 
if  this  invention  took  place  ten  years  before  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  his  father  into  Egypt,  as  Mr  Jackfon  fuppofes, 
we  may  trace  letters  as  far  back  as  the  year  2178  be¬ 
fore  Chrift,  or  150  years  after  the  deluge  recorded  by 
Mofes  •,  and  beyond  this  period,  the  written  annals  of 
mankind,  which  have  been  hitherto  tranfmitted  to  us, 
will  not  enable  us  to  trace  the  knowledge  of  them  ; 
though  this  want  of  materials  is  no  proof  that  letters 
were  not  known  until  a  century'  and  a  half  after  the 
deluge.  As  for  the  pretenfions  ofi  the  Indian  nations, 
we  muft  be  better  acquainted  with  their  records  before 
we  can  admit  of  their  claim  to  the  firft  ufe  of  letters ; 
efpecially  as  none  of  their  manuferipts  of  any  great  an¬ 
tiquity  have  as  yet  appeared  in  Europe.  That  the 
Arabians  were  not  the  inventors  of  letters,  has  appeared 
by  their  own  conlelfion.  Plato  'fomewhere  mentions 
Hyperborean  letters  very  different  from  the  Greek; 
thefe  might  have  been  the  characters  ui'ed  by  the  Tar- 

Of  anted!  tar3’  or  an(aent  Scythians. 

luviaa  writ-  “  ^  ’rlaf  exPe<fted  that  fomething  fhonld  be  faid 

ing.  concerning  thofe  books  mentioned  by  fome  authors  to 

have  been  written  before  the  deluge.  Among  others, 
Hr  Parfons,  in  his  Remains  of  Japheth,  p.  346?  359, 
fuppofes  letters  to  have  been  known  to  Adam  ;  and 
the  Sabeans  produce  a  book,  which  they  pretend  was 
■written  by  Adam.  But  concerning  thefe  we  have  no 
guide  to  diredt  us  any  more  than  concerning  the  fup- 
pofed  books  of  Enoch  ;  fome  of  which,  Origen  tells 
ns,  were  found  in  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  queen  ot  Saba,  rertullian  affirms,  that  he  law  and 
read  fever  a.  peges  of  them :  and,  in  his  treatife  De  Ha- 
hitu  Mulierum,  he  places  thofe  books  among  the  cano¬ 
nical  :  but  St  Jerome  and  St  Auftiu  look  upon  them  to 
be  apocryphal.  TV  illiam  Poftellus  pretended  to  com¬ 
pile  his  book,  De  Originibus ,  from  the  book  of  Enoch; 
and  Thomas  Bangius  publifhed  at  Copenhagen,  in  1657, 
a  work  which  contains  many  Angular  relations  concern¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  writing  among  the  Antediluvians, 
■which  contains  feveral  pleafant  ftories  concerning  the 
books  of  Enoch. 

.  “  With  regard  to  this  patriarch,  indeed,  St  Jude 
informs  us  that  he  prophejied \  but  he  does  not  fay  that 
he  wrote. .  The  writings,  therefore,  attributed  to  the 
Antediluvians,  muft  appear  quite  uncertain  ;  though  it 


(A)  The  Baftuli  are  faid  to  have  been  a  Canaanitiffi 
Afterwards  in  Spain. 
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might  be  improper  to  affert  that  letters  were  unknown  Alphabet, 
before  the  deluge  recorded  by  Mofes.”  ' — * 

Our  author  proceeds  to  ft  low,  that  all  the  alphabets  All  the  al- 
in  the  world  cannot  be  derived  from  one  original ;  be-phat>ets  in 
caule  there  are  a  variety  of  alphabets  ufed  in  different  tae  "  or'^ 
parts-  of  Afia,  which  vary  in  name,  number,  figure,  or-  toC 

der,  and  power,  from  the  Phoenician,  ancient  Hebrew,  arift  il0m 
or  Samaritan.  In  feveral  of  thefe  alphabets  all'o,  there  one  origi- 
are  marks  for  founds  peculiar  to  the  languages  of  the  Dal- 
Eaft,  which  are  not  neceffarv  to  be  employed  in  the 
notation  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 

None  of  the  alphabets  to  the  call  of  Pcrfia  have  any 
connexion  with  the  Phoenician  or  its  derivatives,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  Arabic  letters  have  been  introduced  by 
the  conquefts  of  the  Mahometans.  The  foundation  of 
all  the  Indian  characters  are  thofe  called  Shanfcrit  or 
Sungscrit.  This  fignifies  fomething  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  in  contradiltincciou  to  Preterit,  which  fignifies  vul¬ 
gar  or  unpolilkcd.  Hence  the  refined  and  religious  lan¬ 
guage  and  characters  of  India  are  called  Sungscrit,  and 
the  more  vulgar  mode  of  writing  and  expreffion  Prakrit. 

From  this  Shanfcrit  are  derived  the  fiacres l  characters  of 
Thibet,  the  Cafttmirian,  Bengalcle,  Malabaric,  and 
Tamoul ;  the  Cingalefe,  Siamel'e,  Mahrattan,  Conca- 
nee,  &.c.  From  the  fame  l'ource  we  may  derive  the 
Tangutic  or  Tartar  characters,  which  are  fimilar  in 
their  great  outlines  to  the  Shanfcrit ;  though  it  is  not 
eafily  determined-which  is  derived  from  the  other.  The 
common  Tartar  is  generally  read,  like  the  C'hinefe, 
from  top  to  bottom. 

There  are,  however,  feveral  alphabets  ufed  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Afia,  entirely  different  not  only  from  the 
Shanicrit  and  all  thole  derived  from  it,  but  alfo  from 
the  Phoenician  and  thole  which  proceed  from  it.  Some 
oi  thefe  are  the  alphabet  of  Pegu,  the  Batta  characters 
ufed  in  the  illand  of  Sumatra,  and  the  Barman  or  Bo- 
man  characters  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  Pegu.  The 
names  and  powers  of  the  letters  of  which  thefe  alpha¬ 
bets  are  compoled,  differ  entirely  from  the  Phoenician, 
or  thofe  derived  from  them.  It  is  impoffible  to  affimi- 
late  their  forms ;  and  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  eal’y  to 
conceive  how  the  50  letters  of  the  Shanfcrit  language 
could  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  which 
confifted  originally  only  of  13  ;  though  it  is  certain, 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  alphabets  now  in 
ufe  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Hebrew,  Phoenician, 
or  Samaritan. 

Mr  Aftle  next  proceeds  to  confider  what  alphabets  Alphabets 
are  derived  from  the  Phoenician.  Thefe  he  fuppofes  to  derived 
have  been  immediately  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  Samari-  from  the 
tan;  the  Chaldaic;  the  Baftulian  (a)  or  Spanilh  Plioe-  1Jti<Enhiau- 
nician  ;  the  Punic,  Carthaginian,  or  Sicilian;  and  the 
Pelafgian.  From  the  ancient  Hebrew  proceeded  the 
Chaldaic  or  fquare  Hebrew  ;  the  round  Hebrew  ;  and 
what  is  called  the  running  hand  of  the  Rabbins.  The 
Pelafgian  gave  birth  to  the  Etrufcan,  Eugubian  or 
Umbrian,  Ofcan,  Sanmic,  and  Ionic  Greek,  written 
from  the  left.  From  the  Chaldaic  or  fquare  Hebrew 
are  derived  the  Syriac,  and  the  ancient  and  modern 
Arabic.  The  Syriac  is  divided  into  the  Eftrangelo 
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Alphabet,  Mendsean,  and  the  modern  Arabic  has 
"  v  to  ^lc  ^el"han  and  !  urkifli.  From  the  ancient  Arabic 
arc  derived  the  C  ufic  or  Oriental,  the  Mauritanic  or 
Occidental,  the  African  or  Saracen,  and  the  Moorifh 


given  rife 


Armenian.  From  the  Roman  are  derived  the  Lombar- 
dic,  \  rfi  gothic,  Saxon,  Gallican,  Franco-Gallic  or  Me- 
roc  inginn,  German,  Caroline,  C’apetian,  and  modern 
Gothic. 

i  he  1  nnic  letters  are  alio  called  Tyrian,  and  were 
much  tlie  fame  with  the  Carthaginian  or  Sicilian.  The 
Punic  language  was  at  firft  the  fame  with  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  •,  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  and  has  an  af- 
finity  miii  the  Chaldee  and  Svriac.  Some  remains  of 
it  aie^to  be  met  With  in  the  Maltefe.  To  make  a  com- 
plete  i  time,  Carthaginian,  or  Sicilian  alphabet,  we  mu  ft 
admit  levera!  pure  Phoenician  letters. 

1  he  Pelalgi  were  likewiie  of  Phoenician  original; 
and,  according  to  Sanchoniatho,  the  Diofcuri  and  Ca¬ 
bin  wrote  t ne  firft  annals  of. the  Phoenician  hiftorv,  by 
order  of  laaut,  the  inventor  of  letters.  They  made 
flops  of  burthen  ;  and  being  caft  upon  the  coaft  near 
-Niount  Cafius,  about  40  miles  from  Pelulmm,  where 
tney  built  a  temple  in  the  fecond  generation  after  the 
deluge  related  by  Moles,  they  were  called  Pelafgi,  from 
their  palling  by  lea,  and  wandering  from  one  country 
to  another.  Herodotus  informs  ns,  that  the  Pelafgi 
were  defeendants  of  thg  Phoenician  Cabiri,  and  that  the 
Samothracians  received  and  praclifed  the  Cabiric  mvfte- 
iies  from  them,  flic  Pelafgic  alphabet  prevailed  in 
Greece  till  the  time  of  Deucalion,  when  the  Pelafgi 
were  driven  out  of  Tbeflhlv  or  Oenotria  by  the  Hel¬ 
lenes  ;  after  which  feme  of  them  fettled  at  the  month 
ot  the  Po,  and  others  at  Croton,  now  Cortona  in  Tuf- 
cany.  I  heir  alphabet  confifled  of  16  letters,  and  the 
Tyrrhenian  alphabet,  brought  into  Italy  before  the 
reign  of  that  prince,  confifted  of  no  more  than  13.  Deu¬ 
calion  is  laid  to  have  reigned  about  820  years  after  the 
deluge,  and  1  526  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

1  iiat  the  I  yrrheni,  Tyrfcni  or  Hetrufei,  fettled  in 
Italy  long  before  this  period,  appears  from  the  tclli- 
mony  of  Herodotus,  who  informs  us,  that  a  colony 
went  by  fea  from  Lydia  into  Ttalv  under  Tyrrhenus  ; 
and  Dionyfius  of  I Talicarnafflis  proves  that  many  au¬ 
thors^  called  them  Pelafgi.  He  then  cites  Ilellanicus 
Lefbicus,  an  author  fomewhat  more  ancient  than  He¬ 
rodotus,  to  prove,  that  they  were  firft  called  Pelafgi 
1  yrrheni ;  and  when  they  palled  into  Ttaly,  they  fet¬ 
tled  in  that  part  of  it  called  Etruria.  Their  emigra¬ 
tion  took  place  about  the  year  of  the  world  2011,  or 
T993  years  before  the  C  hriftian  era,  which  is  350  years 
before  the  Pelafgi  left  Greece.  Bifltop  Cumberland  ad¬ 
duces  many  proofs  to  fhow  that  the  Tyrrhenians  origi¬ 
nally  came  out  of  Lydia  into  Italy.  Several  Roman 
authors  alio  (peak  of  this  Lydian  colony;  arid  Horace 
compliments  his  patron  Maecenas  upon  his  Lydian  def- 
"cent : 

Ly Jorum  quicquid  Etrufos 
I  11  colu it  fines,  nemo  gcnerefior  (Jl  te. 

r_  The  Etrufcan  letters  arc  Pelafgic,  and  feveral  of  the 
L. trul can  infeript ions  are  written  in  the  Pelafgic  lan¬ 
guage.  I  In-  Roman  letters  arc  Ionic.  The  Ofcau 
VoL.  I.  Part  II. 
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language  was  a  dialed  of  tire. Etrufcan  ;  their  charac¬ 
ters  are  nearer  the  Ionic  or  Roman  than  the  Etrufcan. 
There  is  alio  very  little  difference  between  the  Pelaf- 
gian,  Ftruican,  and  molt  ancient  Greek  letters,  which 
are  placed  from  right  to  left.  The  Arcadians  were  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  and  ufed  the  Ionic  letters  ;  hut  at  what 
time  they  began  to  Write  from  left  to  right  is  not 
known,  as  their  chronology  is  very  uncertain.  The 
Etrufcan,  Olcan,  and  Samnite  alphabets,  are  derived 
From  the  Pelafgic  :  they  differ  from  each  other  more  in 
name  than  in  form  ;  but  a  far  greater  number  are  de¬ 
rived  from  t lie  Ionic  Greek,  namely,  the  Arcadian, 
the  Latia-n  or  Roman,  and  the  others  already  enume¬ 
rated. —  I  he  Runic  is  immediately  derived  from  the 
Gothic. 

According  to  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  the  firft 
Greek  colony  which  came  into  Italy  confifted  of  Arca¬ 
dians,  under  the  conduct  of  Oenotrus,  the  ion  of  Lv- 
caon,  and  fifth  in  delete t  from  Phoroncus,  the  firft  king 
of  Argos,  who  reigned  about  599  years  before  the  tak¬ 
ing  or  Troy,  and  1750  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 
-  hefe  Oenotrians  were  called  Aborigines ;  and  after 
they  had  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  a  war  with 
the  Siculi,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  a  colony  of  the 
Pelafgi,  who  came  out  of  Theffaly  into  Italy,  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  driven  from  the  former  country.  About  1476 
R.  C.  another  colony  of  the  Pelafgi,  wrho  had  been  dri¬ 
ven^  out  of  Theffaly  by  the  Curetes  and  Lelegcs,  arrived 
in  Italy,  where  they  uffifted  t lie  Aborigines  to  drive 
out  the  Siculi,  poffefling  themfelves  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  country  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Liris,  and 
building  feveral  cities.  Solinus  and  Pliny  tell  us,  that 
the  Pelafgi  firft  carried  letters  into  Italy  ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  dillinguifhes  between  the  Pelafgi  and  the  Arcades; 
fo  the  letters  firft  carried  into  Italy  were  not  the  Ionic 
Greek,  but  tliofe  more  ancient  Pelafgic  characters 
which  the  Pelafgi  carried  with  them  before  Deucalion 
and  Cadmus  are  faid  to  have  come  into  Boeotia  and 
Theffaly.  Die  ftory  of  Cad  mus  is  much  involved  in 
fable  ;  but  it  is  agreed  by  moft  of  the  ancients,  that 
the  children  of  Agenor,  viz.  Cadmus,  Europa,  Phoenix, 
and  Cilix,  carried  with  them  a  colony,  compofed  of 
Phoenicians  and  Syrians,  into  Afia  Minor,  Crete, 
Greece,  and  Libya,  where  they  introduced  letters,  mu- 
fic,  poetry,  and  other  arts,  fciences,  and  cuftcms,  of 
the  Phoenicians. 

Dionyfius  enumerates  the  following  Greek  colonies 
which  came  into  Italy:  1.  The  Aborigines  under  Oe¬ 
notrus,  from  Arcadia.  2.  The  Pelafgic  colony,  which 
came  from  Hoemonia  or  Tlieffalv.  3.  Another  Arca¬ 
dian  colony  which  came  with  Evander  from  Palantium. 
4.  1  liofe  who  came  from  Pcloponnefus  with  Hercules; 
and,  5.  'Tliofe  who  came  with  /Eneas 'from  Troy.  It 
is  not  ealy  to  difeover  when  the  Ionic  way  of  wwiting 
from  left  to  right  Was  introduced  into  Italy  ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  it  did  not  univcrfally  prevail  even  in 
Greece  till  feveral  ages  after  it  was  found  out.  The 
Athenians  did  not  comply  with  it  till  the  year  of  Rome 
350 ;  nor  was  it  pradlifed  by  the  Samnitcs  even  in  the 
6th  century  of  that  city,  or  230  years  before  Chrill  : 
for  M.  Gobelin,  vol.  \  i.  PI.  2.  gives  us  the  Samnite 
alphabet  of  that  century,  wherein  the  letters  are  placed 
from  right  to  left;  although  the  Ionic  way  of  writing 
prevailed  in  fomc  parts  of  Italv  in  the  third  century  of 
Rome.  “  In  time  (fays  Pliny)  the  tacit  confent  oi’all 
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nations  agreed  to  ufe  the  Ionic  letters.  The  Romans 
'contented  to  this  mode  about  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
Prifcus,  their  fifth  king.”  The  letters  brought  by 
Demaratus  the  Corinthian,  the  father  of  Tarquin,  Mr 
Wife  thinks,  mult  have  been  the  new  or  Ionic  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  not  the  fame  with  that  brought  by  Evander 
500  years  before.  After  the  Romans  had  eftabliflicd 
the  ufe  of  the  Ionic  letters,  they  feem  not  to  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  Pelafgian  and  Etrul’can  to  have  been 
Greek  alphabets  :  the  molt  learned  of  them  knew  none 
older  than  the  Ionic,  as  appears  from  the  Greek  Farnele 
infcriptions  of  Herodes  Atticus.  This  learned  man, 
out  of  a  regard  to  antiquity,  caufed  the  oldeft  ortho¬ 
graphy  to  be  obferved  in  the  writing,  and  the  letters  to 
be  delineated  after  the  moft  antique  forms  that  could 
be  found  ;  and  they  are  plainly  no  other  than  the  Ionic 
or  right-handed  characters. 

The  ancient  Gaulifli  letters  are  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  their  writing  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  Gothic  than  that  of  the  Romans :  this  appears  by 
the  monumental  infcription  of  Gordian,  mefl’enger  of 
the  Gauls,  who  fullered  martyrdom  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  with  all  his  family.  Thefe  ancient  Gaulifli  cha¬ 
racters  were  generally  ufed  by  the  people  before  the 
conqueft  of  Gaul  by  CAfar }  but  after  that  time  the 
Roman  letters  were  gradually  introduced.  The  ancient 
Spaniards  ufed  letters  nearly  Greek  before  their  inter- 
courie  with  the  Romans.  The  ancient  Gothic  alpha¬ 
bet  was  very  fimilar  to  the  Greek,  and  is  attributed  to 
Ulphilas,  bifliop  of  the  Goths,  who  lived  in  Madia 
about  370  years  after  Chrift.  He  tranflated  the  Bible 
into  the  Gothic  tongue.  This  circumftance  might  have 
occafioned  the  tradition  of  Ins  having  invented  thefe 
letters  5  but  it  is  probable  that  thefe  characters  were  in 
ule  long  before  this  time.  The  Runic  alphabet  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  ancient  Gothic. 

The  Coptic  letters  are  derived  immediately  from  the 
Greek.  Some  have  confounded  them  with  the  ancient 
Egyptian  ;  but  there  is  a  very  material  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.  ft  he  Ethiopic  alphabet  is  derived  from 
the  Coptic. 

The  alphabet  proceeding  from  that  of  the  Scythians 
eftablifhed  in  Europe,  is  the  fame  with  what  St  Cyril 
calls  the  Servie/i,  The  Ruffian,  Illyrian  or  Sclavonic, 
and  the  Bulgarian,  are  all  derived  from  the  Greek. 
Ihe  Armenian  letters  differ  very  much  from  the  Greek,, 
from  which  they  are  derived,  as  well  as  from  the 
Latin. 

With  regard  to  the  alphabets  derived  from  the  La¬ 
tin,  the  Lombardic  relates  to  the  manufcripts  of  Italy ; 
the  Vifigothic  to  thofe  of  Spain  ;  the  Saxon  to  thofe 
of  England  5  the  Gallican  and  Franco-Gallic  or  Me¬ 
rovingian  to  the  manufcripts  of  France  ;  the  German 
to  thofe  of  that  country  5  and  the  Caroline,  Capetian, 
and  modern  Gothic,  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
who  read  Latin.  The  firft  fix  of  thefe  alphabets  are 
before  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the  lall  three  pofterior 
to  it.  They  are  more  diflinguiflied  by  their  names 
than  the  forms  of  their  charader.s  ;  and  the  former  in¬ 
dicate  all  of  them  to  have  been  of  Roman  extraction. 
Each  nation,  in  adopting  the  letters  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  added  a  tafte  and  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf ; 
which  obvioufly  diflinguiflied  it  from  the  writings  of 
~  other  people  ;  whence  arofe  the  differences  between 
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the  writings  of  the  Lombards,  Spaniards,  French, 
Saxons,  Germans,  and  Goths,  and  all  the  ilrunge  terms 
obfervable  in  the  writings  of  the  Francic  Gauis  or  Me¬ 
rovingians--,  and  thofe  of  the  Carlovingians,  their  fuc- 
cefl’ors,  may  lie  traced  from  the  fame  fource.  From 
thefe  diftinCtions  the  name  of  national  writing  was  de¬ 
rived. 

The  writing  of  Italy  was  uniform  till  the  irruption 
of  the  Goths,  who  disfigured  it  by  their  barbarous 
tafte.  In  569,  the  Lombards,  having  potlelfed  them- 
l’elves  of  alt  Italy,  excepting  Rome  and  Ravenna,  in¬ 
troduced  that  form  of  writing  which  goes  under  their 
name  j  and  as  the  popes  ufed  the  Lombardic  manner 
in  their  bulls,  the  name  of  Roman  was  fometinies  given 
to  it  in  the  nth  century;  and  though  the  dominion 
of  the  Lombards  continued  no  longer  than  206  years, 
the  name  of  their-  writing  continued  in  Italy  from  the 
7th  to  the  13th  century,  and  then  ceafcd ;  when  learn¬ 
ing  having  declined  in  that  as  well  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  manner  of  writing  degenerated  into  the  mo¬ 
dern  Gothic. 

The  Vifigotlis  introduced  their  form  of  writing  into 
Spain,  after  having  overrun  that  country  -,  but  it  was 
aholilhed  in  a  provincial  fynod,  held  at  Leon  in  1091, 
when  the  Latin  characters  were  eftabliflicd  for  all  pub¬ 
lic  inftruments,  though  the  ifigothic  were  ufed  in  pri¬ 
vate  writings  for  three  centuries  afterwards. 

The  Gauls,  on  being  fubjeCled  by  the  Romans,  a- 
dopted  their  manner  of  writing  5  but  by  fubfequent  ad¬ 
ditions  of  their  own,  their  characters  were  changed  into 
what  is  called  the  Gallican  or  Roman  Gallic  mode.  This- 
was  changed  by  the  Franks  into  the  Franco-Gallic  or 
Mcrovitigian  mode  of  writing,  being  praCtifed  under 
the  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race.  It  took  place  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  fixth  century,  and  continued  till 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth. 

The  German  mode  of  writing  was  improved  by  Char¬ 
lemagne  ;  and  this  improvement  occafioned  another  di- 
flinCfion  in  writing,  by  introducing  the  alphabet  named 
Caroline,  which  declined  in  the  12th  century,  and  was 
lucceeded  in  the  13th  by  the  modern  Gothic.  In 
France  it  had  degenerated  by  the  middle  of  the  ioth 
century,  hut  was  reftored  iu  987  by  Hugh  Capet, 
whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Capetian .  Jt  was  ufed 
in  England,  as  well  as  Germany  and  France. 

The  modern  Gothic,  which  fpread  itl’clf  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  is  improperly 
named,  as  not  deriving  its  origin  from  the  writing  an¬ 
ciently  ufed  by  the  Goths.  It  is,  however,  the  worft 
and  moft  barbarous  way  of  writing,  and  originated 
among  the  fehoolmen  in  the  decline  of  the  arts  ;  being 
indeed  nothing  elfe  than  Latin  writing  degenerated. 
It  began  in  the  12th  century,  and  was  in  general  ufe, 
efpecially  among  monks  and  fehoolmen,  in  all  parts  of- 
Europe,  till  the  reftoration  of  arts  in  the  15II1  century,, 
and  continued  longer  in  Germany  and  the  northern 
nations.  Our  ftatute  hooks  are  ltill  printed  in  Gothic 
letters.  The  moft  barbarous  writing  of  the  i’eventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  centuries,  was  preferable  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  Gothic.  It  is  diverfified  in  luch  a  manner  as  Qan 
fcarce  admit  of  defeription  ;  and  the  abbreviations  ufed. 
by  the  writers  were  lo  numerous,  that  it  became  very 
difficult  to  read  it  -,  which  was  one  of  the  great  caufes 
of  the  ignorance  of  thofe  times.  Along  with  this, 

however, 
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Alphabet,  however,  the  Lombardic,  Gothic,  Roman,  Caroline,  and 

' - v~~  Capetian  modes  of  writing,  were  occafionally  ufed  by 

individuals. 

The  idea  that  all  the  alphabets  above  mentioned  are 
derived  l'rom  the  Homan,  tends  to  prove  the  diftindion 
of  national  writing,  and  is  oi  great  ufe  in  difeovering 
the  age  of  manuferipts  :  for  though  we  may  not  be  able 
exactly  to  determine  the  time  when  a  manufeript  was 
written,  we  may  be  able  nearly  to  afeertain  its  age.  I  or 
example,  if  a  writing  is  Merovingian,  it  may  be  decla¬ 
red  not  to  be  pofterior  to  the  9th,  nor  prior  to  the  5th, 
century.  If  another  be  Lrfmbardie,  it  may  be  affirmed 
to  be  pofterior  to  the  middle  ot  the  9th,  and  prior  to  the 
13th.  Should  it  be  Saxon,  it  cannot  be  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  7th,  nor  later  than  about  the  middle  of 
the  1  2th. 

Having  confidered  whence  the  alphabets  now  in  ufe 
throughout  the  various  nations  of  the  world  arc  deriv¬ 
ed,  it  remains  to  lav  l'omething  concerning  them  as  the 
elements  of  words,  or  how  far  they  are  capable  of  ex- 
preffing  thole  founds  which,  by  proper  combination 
and  arrangement,  conftitutc  articulate  language.  The 
number  of  limple  founds  in  any  language  cannot  be  very 
numerous  j  and  it  is  plainly  thefe  limple  founds  alone 
that  we  have  occaiiou  to  reprelent  by  alphabetical  cha- 
raders.  Hence  the  perlou  who  fir  ft  invented  letters 
mull  have  been  capable  ot  analyzing  language  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  teems  bv  no  means  ealy  to  do,  and  concern¬ 
ing  which  even  the  learned  among  ourfelvcs  are  not  yet 
agreed.  It  is  this  difficulty  which  has  produced  the 
great  diverfity  in  the  number  of  alphabetical  characters 
ufed  by  different  nations  ;  and  where  we  fee  a  vail  num¬ 
ber  of  them  ufed,  we  mav  account  the  writing  not  the 
better,  but  much  the  worfe  tor  it ;  and  whoever  the  pre¬ 
tended  inventor  was,  it  is  more  reaionable  to  luppole 
that  he  disfigured  an  alphabet  already  invented,  by  un- 
neceffary  additions,  than  that  he  was  the  author  of  one 
himfelf. 

Probably  W  hen  we  confider  alphabetical  characters  as  thus  re- 


Lctters 
could  not 
take  place 
but  from  a 
decompolx- 
tion  of  lan¬ 
guage. 


prefsly  mentioned  as  an  invention  in  Scripture,  there  is 
no  reafon  to  have  recourie  to  a  revelation  for  it,  as  long 
as  the  human  faculties  are  known  to  have  been  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  invention  of  it.  Neverthelefs,  if  we  take  a 
review  of  the  different  arts  which  mankind  have  in¬ 
vented,  we  ffiall  find,  that  few  of  them  relulted  from 
anv  gradual  progrel's  or  evolution  of  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  but  rather  by  fome  iudden  and  almofl  un 
accountable  turn  of  thought  in  an  individual.  Thus, 
the  art  of  printing,  little  inferior  in  its  utility  to  that 
of  writing,  lay  hid  for  ages,  and  was  at  lall  invented 
we  fcarce  know  how  ;  fo  that  if  one  inclined  to  fup- 
pofe  this  a  divine  revelation,  he  could  be  at  little  lols 
for  arguments  to  fupport  his  hypothefis.  This  was  what 
all  the  inventions  and  evolutions  of  human  powers  fince 
the  creation  had  never  been  able  to  accompli fh  ;  yet 
nobody  believes  that  it  required  fupernatural  abilities 
to  be  the  author  of  this  art,  becaule  we  fee  plainly  that 
it  might  have  occurred  to  the  human  mind  from  various 
fources,  and  are  furprifed  that  it  did  not  occur  long 
before.  In  like  manner,  the  method  of  accounting  for 
the  celeftial  motions  by  the  united  forces  of  projection 
and  gravitation,  was  no  refult  of  the  progrel's  that 
mankind  had  made  in  lcience,  hut  luckily  occurred  to 
Mr  Horrox,  without  any  thing  that  we  know  to  di¬ 
rect  him,  or  perhaps  from  caules  almofl  unknown  to 
himfelf.  Thus,  alio,  the  fleam  engine,  aerollation,  &c. 
were  fuddenly  invented  only  by  a  flight  review  of  prin¬ 
ciples  well  known  before,  and  which  had  been  a  thou- 
fand  times  overlooked  by  thole  who  might  have  invent¬ 
ed  both.  Alphabetic  writing,  therefore,  might  have 
been  no  deduClion  from  hieroglyphic  or  picture  writ¬ 
ing,  from  which  it  is  effentially  different  •,  and  it  feems 
to  he  fome  confirmation  of  this,  that  all  nations  who 
ever  pretended  to  the  invention  of  letters,  have  alcrihed 
it  to  the  labours  of  one  particular  perlon,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  progrefs  made  towards  it  in  preceding 
ages. 

The 
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learned  author  of  Hermes  informs  us,  that  to  Of  the  ele- 


not  the  re-  fu]tjn„  from  an  analyfis  of  language,  it  will  bv  no  means  about  20  plain  elementary  founds  we  owe  that  variety 
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appear  probable  that  it  was  derived  from  a  gradual  and  of  articulate  voices  which  have  been  fufficient  to  ex- 


cvolutiou  orprogreffive  operation  of  the  human  mind  through  many 
the  human  ages.  There  is  not  theleall  affinity  betwixt  reprefent- 
powers.  Jng  any  object  by  a  piclure,  and  finding  out  the  founds 
which  compofe  the  word  by  which  it  is  expreffed  :  nor, 
though  a  nation  had  been  in  ule  to  reprelent  things 
either  in  this  method,  or  by  any  kind  ot  arbitrary 
marks,  for  thoufands  of  years,  could  the  one  ever  have 
led  to  the  other.  Arbitrary  marks  mufl  always  be  the 
fame  with  pidures  in  this  refped,  that  they  mull  al¬ 
ways  be  fixed  to  particular  objeds,  and  thus  be  in- 
creafed  ad  infinitum.  Letters,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
indifferent  to  all  objects  $  and  therefore,  by  their  com¬ 
binations,  which  are  more  numerous  than  as  many  ar¬ 
bitrary  marks  as  we  could  remember,  may  exprefs  all 
the  objects  in  nature.  This  might  furnifh  an  argument 
of  fome  ftrength  for  the  divine  revelation  ot  writing, 
were  it  not  that  other  arts,  feemingly  as  uleful,  and  as 
difficult  to  he  invented,  had  not  been  exprefsly  aferih- 
ed  to  particular  perfons  whom  we  cannot  luppole  to 
have  been  divinely  inlpired.  Thus  metallurgy,  mufic, 
the  keeping  of  cattle,  and  ufe  of  tents,  are  all  aferib- 
cd  to  a  fingle  familv  j  and  though  writing  he  not  ex¬ 


plain  the  fentiments  of  inch  an  innumerable  multitude 
as  all  the  pall  and  prefent  generations  ot  men.  Mr 
Sheridan  favs,  that  the  number  of  fimple  founds  in  our 
tongue  is  28  ",  while  Dr  Kenrick  fays,  that  we  have 
only  11  diftind  fpeciesof  articulate  founds,  which  even 
by  contraction,  prolongation,  and  compofition,  are  in- 
creafed  only  to  the  number  of  16;  every  fyllable  or  ar¬ 
ticulate  found  in  our  language  being  one  ol  the  number. 
Bilhop  W  ilkins  and  Dr  V\  illiam  Holder  fpeak  of  33 
diftind  founds. 

After  the  analyfis  or  decompofition  of  language  in¬ 
to  the  elementary  founds,  the  next  Hep  towards  the  nota¬ 
tion  of  it  by  alphabetical  charaders,  would  be  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  a  feparate  mark  or  letter  to  reprefent  each 
found  ;  which  marks,  though  few  in  number,  would 
admit  of  fuch  a  variety  of  arrangements  and  combina¬ 
tions,  as  might  be  capable  of  producing  that  infinity 
of  articulate  founds  which  compofe  language.  The 
ingenious  Wachter,  in  his  Nat  lira-  ct  Scripture r.  Concor¬ 
dia ,  p.  64.  endeavours  to  fliow,  that  ten  marks  or  cha¬ 
raders  are  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  His  lehemc  is 
follows  : 
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Alphabet. 


Genus. 

Figura. 

Potejlas. 

Vocal. 

O 

a.  e.  i.  0.  u. 

Guttural. 

0 

1 

k.  c.  ch. 
q.  g.  b. 

Lingual. 

< 

1. 

Lingual. 

AT 

d.  t. 

Lingual. 

r. 

Dental. 

n i 

a 

Labial. 

3 

b.  p. 

Labial. 

T) 

m. 

Labial. 

iz ; 

s.  pb.  v.  w. 

Nafal. 

A 

n. 

If  this  is  the  cafe,  then  the  rnoft  Ample  alphabet, 
which  confifted  only  of  13  letters,  muft  have  been  abun¬ 
dantly  fufficient  to  anftver  all  the  parpufes  of  mankind, 
and  much  of  our  twenty-four  letter  alphabet  may  ap¬ 
pear  fuperfluous.  That  able  mathematician  Tacquet 
has  calculated  the  various  combinations  of  the  24  let¬ 
ters,  even  without  any  repetition,  to  amount  to  no 
fewer  than  620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000 ;  while 
Clavius  makes  them  only  5,852,616,738,497,664,000. 
Either  of  thefe  numbers,  however,  is  infinite  to  the  hu¬ 
man  conceptions,  and  much  more  than  fufficient  to  ex- 
prefs  all  the  founds  that  ever  were  articulated  by  man. 
Number  of  As  there  are  more  founds  in  feme  languages  than  in 
difitr  SRt  otbers’  of  eourfe  that  the  number  of  elemen- 

alphabets.  c,iara&ers  or  letters  muft  vary  in  the  alphabets  of 
different  languages.  The  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Sy¬ 
riac  alphabets,  have  22  letters  ;  the  Arabic  28  ;  the 
Perfian,  and  Egyptian  or  Coptic,  32;  the  prefent  Ruffian 
41  •,  the  Shanlcrit  50  5  while  the  Caffimirian  and  Ma- 
labaric  are  ftill  more  numerous.  The  following  is  the 
fcheme  of  the  Englifli  alphabet,  as  given  by  Mr  Sheri¬ 
dan  in  his  Rhetorical  Grammar,  p.  9. 

Number  of  Ample  founds  in  our  tongue  28. 

3  1  2  3  2  3  °I  I  1 

9  Vowels ,  aaae  o  oeiu 

hall  hat  hate  beer  note  noofe  bet  fit  but 
tv  y 

ffiort  00  ffiort  ee 

19  Confimants ,  j  eb  ed  ef  eg  ck  el  em  en  el>  er  es 
i  et  ev  ez  eth  eth  effi  ezh  ins'. 

O 


Cotifonants  divided  into  Mutes  and  Semivowels. 

6  Mutes,  eb  ed  eg  ek  ep  et. 

3  Pure  Mutes,  ek  ep  et. 

3  Impure ,  eb  ed  eg. 

13  Semivowels  I  ef  el  em  en  els  ev  cz  etll  eth 
or  liquids ,  (_  eft  ezh  ing. 

9  Vocal,  el  em  en  er  ev  ez  eth  ezh  ing. 

4  Afpirated,  ef  efs  eth"  eft. 

Divided  again  into 

4  Labial,  eb  ep  ev  ef. 

8  Dental,  ed  et  etli  eth  ez  efs  ezh  eft. 

3  Palatine,  eg  ek  el  er. 

3  Najal,  em  en  ing. 

Mr  Sheridan  obferves,  that  our  alphabet  is  ill  ealeu- Imperfec- 
lated  for  the  notation  of  the  Englilh  tongue,  as  there  tio“  tllrt 
are  many  founds  for  which  we  have  no  letters  or 
marks  :  and  there  ought  to  be  nine  more  ch&radtcrs  ^  °  e 
or  letters  to  make  a  complete  alphabet,  in  which 
every  Ample  lound  ought  to  have  a  mark  peculiar  to 
itfelf.  The  reafon  of  the  deficiency  is,  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  alphabet  was  formerly  adopted  for  the  notation  of 
the  Englilh  language,  though  by  no  means  fttited  to 
the  pnrpofe. 

It  now  remains  only  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  forms  Of  the 
of  the  different  letters;  lome  knowledge  of  which  is  forms  or 
ablolutely  ncceftary  for  afeertaining  the  age  and  au-^etters' 
thenticity  of  inferiptions,  manuferipts,  charters,  and 
ancient  records.  Many  authors  are  of  opinion,  that 
letters  derive  their  forms  from  the  pofitions  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  fpeech  in  their  pronunciation.  Van  Helmont 
has  taken  great  pains  to  prove,  that  the  Chaldaic  cha- 
rniters  arc  the  genuine  alphabet  of  nature  ;  becaufe,  - 
according  to  him,  no  letter  can  be  rightly  founded 
without  difpofing  the  organs  of  fpeech  into  an  uniform 
po  lit  ion  with  the  figure  of  each  letter;  and  in  lupport 
ol  this  lyftcm,  he  has  anatomized  the  organs  of  articu¬ 
lation. 

Mr  Nelmc  has  endeavoured  to  lliow,  that  all  elemen¬ 
tary  characters  or  letters  derive  their  forms  from  the 
line  and  the  circle.  His  alphabet  confifts  of  13  radical 
letters,  four  dintinifhcd  and  four  augmented. — The 
radicals  are  L,  O,  S,  A,  13,  C,  1),  N,  U,  J,  E,  M,  R. 

— H,  according  to  him,  is  derived  from  A  ;  P  from 
R  ;  1  from  I)  ;  and  F  from  U  :  thefe  are  called  di¬ 
mini  filed  letters.  The  augmented  ones  are,  Z  from  S  ; 

G  from  C  ;  \v  from  U  ;  and  \  from  J.  He  proves- 
that  his  characters  arc  very  limilar  to  thofe  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Etrufeans  :  but  all  characters  arc  compofed  either 
of  lines  and  circles  of  the  former,  or  parts  of  the 
latter.-  Mr  Gobelin  deduces  them  from  hieroglyphic 
reprefentations  ;  and  has  given  tevcral  delineations  of 
human  figures,  trees,  &c.  in  confirmation  of  his  hyuo- 
thefis. 

One  of  the  moft  Ample  alphabets  has  been  formed 
by  making  two  perpendicular  and  two  horizontal  lines: 
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2  Superfluous,  c,  which  has  the  power  of  ck  or  efs : 
q,  that  of  ek  before  u. 

2  Compound,  j,  which  ftands  for  edzii  ; 
x,  for  ks  or  gz. 


a  me 


thus,  dje|f.  From  which  may  be 


g|h|.. 


deduced  nine  different  characters  or  letters  :  Thus, 


1  No  letter,  h,  merely  a  mark  of  afpiration. 


-I  b  I®  ‘1!  M  \J  gl  ihl  |j- 
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Tsutt’inamu 

L  V 

X 

t 

X  / 
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A 

A 

A 

3 

X 

K, 

A 

2  B 

4  9 
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1 

J 
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B 

B 

B 

17 
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A 
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4  Ji 

A, 

H 

9 

(1 

A 

A 

D 

P 
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/> 

J) 

3  E 

a 

7  3 

2 

3 

3 

€ 

E 

A 

e 

X 

x 

6  «r 

4 

X 

/ 

8 

8 
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^  r 

r 
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Alphabet  Nine  more  may  be  made  by  adding  a  point  to  each, 


Alphery. 


kll 


m 


P  ;  and  as  many  more  as  may  be  fufficient  for  the 


q  r  s 


notation  of  any  language,  by  adding  two  or  more  points 
to  each  character.  Though  thefe  fquare  characters  arc 
not  calculated  lor  defpatch  ;  yet  they  may  be  made  as 
expeditiouflv,  or  more  l'o,  than  the  Tartar,  the  Bramin, 
the  Cafhmirian,  or  many  others.  Writing  compofed  of 
thefe  characters,  is  at  firft  fight  feme  what  like  the  He- 

Hiltory  of  Indoftan, 
alphabet.  This  lan- 
for  its  notation,  were 
lo  eaiy,  that  a  female  of  bis  acquaintance  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  them  in  three  weeks,  and  correfponded 
with  him  therein  during  their  intimacy. 

ALPH-^ENIX,  white  barley-fugar,  to  which  is  giv¬ 
en  an  extraordinary'  name,  to  render  it  more  valuable. 
This  fugar,  which  is  thought  good  for  colds,  is  made 
of  common  fugar,  which  is  boiled  until  it  becomes 
ealv  to  crack,  when  they  pour  it  upon  a  marble  tabic, 
greafed  with  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  mould  it  into 
various  figures  with  a  brails  crotchet.  It  is  eafily  falfi- 
fied  with  ftarcb. 

ALPHERY,  Mikipher,  an  Englifli  divine,  was 
horn  in  Rufiia,  and  of  the  imperial  line.  When  that 
country  was  diffracted  by  intedine  commotions,  in  the 
.  latter  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  and  the  royal  houfc 
particularly  was  fo  feverely  perfeeuted  l)y  impoliors, 
this  gentleman  and  his  two  brothers  were  fent  over  to 
England,  and  recommended  to  the  care  of  Mr  Jofeph 
Bidell  a  Rufiia  merchant.  Mr  Bidell,  when  they  were 
of  age  fit  for  the  univerfity,  fent  them  to  Oxford, 
where  the  fmallpox  unhappily  prevailing,  two  of  them 
died  of  it.  We  know  not  whether  this  furviving  bro¬ 
ther  took  any  degrees  or  not,  but  it  is  very  probable 
he  did,  fince  he  entered  into  holy  orders  ;  and  in  the 
-•  ear  1618,  was  prefented  to  the  reclorv  of  Wooley  in 
H  untingdonfhire,  a  living  of  no  very  confiderable  va¬ 
lue,  being  rated  under  iol.  in  the  king’s  books.  Here 
he  did  his  duty  with  great  cheerfulnefs  and  alacrity  ; 
and  although  he  was  twice  invited  back  to  bis  native 
country  by  l'ome  who  would  have  ventured  their  ut- 
mott  to-  have  fet  him  on  the  throne  of  his  anccdors,  he 
chofe  rather  to  remain  with  his  flock,  and  to  ferve 
God  m  the  humble  Ration  of  a  parifh  pried.  Yet  in 
1643,  underwent  the  feverell  trials  from  the  rage 
ot  the  fanatics  •,  who  not  fatisfied  with  depriving  him 
of  his  living,  infulted  him  in  the  mod  barbarous  man¬ 
ner;  for,  having  procured  a  file  of  mufquetcers  to 
pull  him  out  of  his  pulpit,  as  he  was  preaching  on  a 
Sunday,  they  turned  his  wife  and  Email  children  into 
the  dreet,  into  which  alfo  they  threw  his  goods.  The 
poor  man  in  this  diftrefs  raifed  a  tent  under  l'ome  trees 
in  the  churchyard,  over  againd  his  houfc,  where  he 
and  his  family  lived  fora  week.  One  dav  having  got¬ 
ten  a  few  eggs,  lie  picked  up  fome  rotten  wood  and 
dry  dicks,  and  with  tliel’e  made  a  fire  in  the  church- 
porch,  in  order  boil  them  ;  but  Come  of  his  adverfa- 
ries,  to  iliow  how  far  they  could  carry  their  rage  againft 
the  church  (for  this  poor  man  was  fo  harmlefs  they 
could  I  a vi  nine  againd  him'),  came  and  kicked  about 
his  fire,  threw  down  his  fk il let,  and  broke  his  eggs. 
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New  lan-  brew. — Mr  How,  author  of  the 

ttuagem-  lately  formed  a  new  language  and 
vented  hv  J  o  p 

xr-  r.  guage,  and  the  characters  formed 


After  this,  having  dill  a  little  money,  he  made  a  fmall  Alphery 
purchale  in  that  neighbourhood,  built  a  houfe,  and  lived  |) 
there  l'ome  years.  He  was  encouraged  to  this  bv  the  A|phonfin. 
Prediyterian  minifter,  who  came  in  his  room,  who  ho-  '  ' 

nedly  paid  him  the  fifth  pait  ot  the  annual  income  of 
the  living,  which  was  the  allowance  made  by  parliament 
to  ejected  minifters,  treated  him  with  great  humanity, 
and  did  him  all  the  fervices  in  his  power.  It  is  a  great 
misfortune  that  this  gentleman’s  name  is  not  preferved, 
his  conduct  in  this  reipect  being  the  more  laudable,  be- 
caule  it  was  not  a  little  lingular.  Afterwards,  proba¬ 
bly  on  the  death  or  removal  of  this  gentleman,  Mr  Al¬ 
phery  left  Huntingdondiire,  and  came  and  refided  at 
Hammerimith  till  the  Reftoration  put  him  in  po Hellion 
of  his  living  again.  He  returned  on  this  occafion  to 
Huntingdondiire,  where  he  did  net  ilav  long  :  for  be¬ 
ing  upwards  of  80,  and  withal  very  infirm,  he  could 
not  perform  the  duties  of  his  function.  Having,  there¬ 
fore,  fettled  a  curate,  he  retired  to  his  elded  foil’s  houie 
at  Hammerimith,  where  loon  after  lie  died,  much  ho¬ 
noured  and  relpefted,  and  affording  a  remarkable  in¬ 
dance  of  the  vicifiitudes  of  the  world. 

ALPHEUS,  (Strabo)  ;  Alpheius,  (Ptolemy)  ;  a 
noted  and  large  river  of  the  Peloponnefus;  which,  rifing 
in,  and  after  feveral  windings  running  through,  Arca¬ 
dia,  and  by  Olympia  in  Elis,  with  a  iouth-wefl  courfe, 
falls  into  the  Sinus  Chelonites,  about  ten  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  Olympia.  It  has  a  common  fpring  with  the 
Eurotas,  at  tlie  foot  ox  Mount  Parthenius,  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  Afea,  (Strabo).  The  Alpheus  and  Eurotas  mix 
and  run  together  for  20  dadia  ;  after  which,  they  enter 
a  lubterraneous  paffage  at  Man  tinea;  then  again  emerge, 
the  Eurotas  in  Laconia,  and  the  Alpheus  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Megalopolis,  (Paufanias).  The  poets  fable 
drange  things  of  this  river,  particularly,  that  out  of 
love  to  the  nymph  Aretliuja ,  it  runs  under  the  fea  to  Si¬ 
cily,  and  burds  out  at  the  fountain  of  that  name  in  Sy- 
racufe,  (Virgil).  Its  waters  were  reckoned  good  in  the 
leprofy,  which  is  called  AA£o;  by  the  Greeks  ;  and 
hence  the  name  Alpheus.  On  the  banks  of  this  river 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated,  to  which  Pindar 
alludes. 

“  Alpheus,  thy  immortal  flood, 

On  his  lord’s  triumphant  brows 

The  Olympic  wreath  bedow’d.” 

West ’s  P  i nd a r  . 

Paufanias  adds,  that  the  Eleans  had  a  law,  which  con¬ 
demned  anv  woman  to  death  that  Humid  either  appear 
at  the  Olympic  games,  or  even  crofs  tiiis  river  during 
that  foiemnity :  and  the  Eleans  add,  that  the  only  wo¬ 
man  who  tranfgrcllcd  it,  had  difguiled  herfelf  in  the 
habit  of  a  mader  or  keeper  of  thefe  games,  and  con¬ 
duced  her  fon  thither  ;  but  when  llie  law  him  come  oil 
victorious,  her  joy  made  her  forget  her  diiguile,  fotliat 
her  lex  was  dil’covered.  She  was  pardoned  ;  but  from 
that  time  a  law  was  made  that  tiie  keepers  lliould  appear 
there  naked. 

ALPHONSIN,  in  Surgery,  an  ir.drument  for  ex¬ 
tracting  bullets  out  of  gunlliot  wounds.  This  indru- 
nicnt  derives  its  name  from  the  inventor  Alphonfus 
Ferricr,  a  phvlician  of  Naples.  It  confills  of  three 
branches,  which  arc  doled  by  a  ring.  M  hen  elofed 
and  introduced  into  the  wound,  the  operator  draws 
back  the  ring  towards  the  handle,  upon  which  the 

branches 
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Alplionfm,  branches  opening  take  hold  of  the  ball ;  and  then  the 

Alphonfo.  ring  is  puflied  from  the  haft,  by  which  means  the  branch- 
’ V-!—'  es  grafp  the  ball  fo  firmly  as  to  extract  it  from  the  wound. 

ALPHONSO  I.  king  of  Portugal,  foil  of  Henry  of 
Burgundy,  count  of  Portugal,  grandfon  of  Hon  Alon- 
fo  king  of  Leon  and  Caftile,  who,  as  the  dowry  of  his 
wife  Thercfa,  received  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  One  Egas  Munitz  had  the  charge  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  from  his  father,  the  duties  of  which  he  executed 
with  fidelity  and  fuccefs.  In  the  year  1 1 1  2  his  father 
died,  leaving  him  a  boy  only  throe  years  of  age, 
when  the  reins  of  government  and  the  care  of  the 
infant  fon  fell  to  his  mother  There  fa.  At  the  age  of 
18  he  affumed  the  fovereign  authority  by  the  advice  of 
the  nobles  of  Portugal,  who  were  highly  offended  at 
the  growing  partiality  of  his  mother  for  Don  Ferdinand 
Perez,  count  of  Trallemara  ;  for  it  was  iufpedted  that 
Ihe  intended  to  marry  him.  But  Therein  was  little 
dilpofed  to  refign  the  reins  of  goxernment.  Her  party 
railed  an  army,  which  took  the  field  to  oppofe  the  no¬ 
bility  who  fupported  Alphonfo  ;  but  her  adherents 
were  defeated,  herfelf  taken  prifoner,  and  kept  in 
confinement  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Not 
long  after  bis  acceilion  to  the  throne,  bis  abilities  both 
to  govern  and  to  conquer  received  a  fevere  trial,  in 
ieveral  arduous  enterprifes,  as  well  againft  the  king  of 
Leon  and  Caflile  as  againft  the  Moorilh  princes,  who 
then  polfefl'ed  great  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
Moorifh  emperor  in  Barbary  having  fent  a  ftrong  rein¬ 
forcement  to  the  princes,  they  were  enabled  to  take  the 
field  with  an  army  far  fuperior  to  that  of  Alphonfo  -, 
yet  he  valiantly  met  them  in  the  plains  of  Ourique, 
and  totally  defeated  their  forces.  Thus  Providence 
conferred  fuch  a  fignal  favour  on  the  Chriftian  arms  as 
procured  a  refidence  for  Chriftianitv  in  thole  parts. 
The  ambitious  king  of  Leon  and  Caftile  aflumed  the 
title  of  emperor  of  the  Spaniards,  and  entered  Portu¬ 
gal  to  walle  and  deftroy ;  but  after  the  emperor  had 
received  a  temporary  check,  the  matter  was  ac¬ 
commodated,  and  he  withdrew  his  army.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  victory  obtained  on  the  plains  of  Ou¬ 
rique,  Alphonfo  was  inftantly  proclaimed  king  j  but 
the  form  and  conftitution  of  the  monarchy  was  not 
fettled  until  the  nobility,  prelates,  and  commons  had 
alfembled  at  Lamago  for  that  purpole  in  the  year 
1x45.  The  conqueft  of  Santaren  preceded  this  event, 
and  was  fandtioned  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
the  ftates.  The  honour  of  crowning  the  king  was 
conferred  upon  the  archbifliop  of  Braga  and  it  was 
legally  provided,  that  the  regal  fucceflion  Ihould  de- 
fcend  with  an  uninterrupted  fucceflion  to  the  heirs 
male  of  Alphonfo.  The  prelates  and  nobility,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  people,  inftituted  a  code  of  laws 
con  11  fling  of  18  ftatutes,  for  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  It  being  propofed  whether  it  was  their  plea- 
lure  that  the  king  Ihould  go  to  Leon  and  do  homage  to 
that  prince  or  to  any  other,  every  man  drawing  his 
lword,  exclaimed,  “  We  are  free,  and  our  king  is  free, 
and  we  owe  our  liberty  to  our  courage  ;  and  if  he  flia.ll 
at  any  time  fubmit  to  fuch  an  adt,  he  deferves  death, 
and  Ilia.ll  not  either  reign  over  us  or  among  us.”  The 
year  after  his  coronation  he  was  married  to  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Amadeus,  count  ol  Maurienne  and  Savoy  , 
and  he  recovered  Lilhon  from  the  hands  of  the  Moors, 
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in  the  year  1 147.  A  multitude  of  adventurers  being  Alphonfs. 

affembled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  in  their  progrefs' - v - > 

to  the  Holy  Land,  greatly  aflifted  him  in  this  conqueft. 

After  having  added  fix  other  provinces  to  his  domi¬ 
nions,  he  wifely  began  with  induitrious  adtivity  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  In  all  his  great  and 
benevolent  defigns  he  was  vigoroully  feconded  by- 
Matilda,  a  princefs  equally  celebrated  for  her  great 
beauty,  mental  vigour,  and  lingular  piety.  With 
the  prudence  of  the  ftatelman,  and  the  benevolence 
of  the  man,  he  laboured  as  much  for  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  his  acquired  territories  as  for  their  increal'e. 

The  conjugal  felicity  of  this  prince  and  princefs  xvas 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  numerous  offspring,  which  ena¬ 
bled  him,  bv  great  alliances,  to  itrengthen  his  intereli-. 

His  fecond  daughter  was  married  to  Don  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Leon,  who,  notwithftanding  of  this  alliance,  un- 
generoufly  made  war  on  his  father-in-law,  and  took 
him  prifoner  in  the  field  of  battle ;  but  releafed  him, 
on  the  humiliating  condition  of  coming  in  perfon  to 
do  homage  for  his  dominions  at  Leon.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  his  fon  Don  Sancho,  who  inherited 
all  his  father’s  military  talents,  took  the  lead  on  feve- 
ral  occafions  5  and  in  the  year  1180,  Jofeph,  king  of 
Morocco,  and  emperor  of  the  Almokedes,  advancing 
with  an  army  as  far  as  Santaren,  he  there  gained  a 
glorious  victory  over  him.  Such  was  the  confterna- 
tion  of  the  infidels,  in  conl'equence  of  this  defeat,  that 
they  left  the  Portuguefe  at  liberty  to  improve  the  in¬ 
terior  part  of  the  country,  and  to  fortify  their  frontiers, 
during  the  whole  of  the  next  year.  Worn  out  with 
care  and  intenfe  application,  Alphonfo  needed  repole, 
and  had  retired  to  Coimbra,  where,  after  a  reign  of  57 
years,  and  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  he  died.  I11 
the  church  of  the  holy  crois  at  Coimbra  his  remains  were 
depolited  with  great  funeral  folemnity.  He  was  no 
lefs  than  l’even  feet  high  •,  and  his  gigantic  fize  and 
his  martial  ardour  have  given  occafion  to  many  abi'urd 
and  incredible  llories  concerning  his  military  achieve¬ 
ments,  fo  that,  in  the  annals  of  chivalry,  as  wrell  as  in 
the  records  of  martial  exertions,  he  fuftains  a  very  high 
rank.  Two  orders  of  knighthood,  that  of  the  Wings, 
and  that  of  the  Avis,  were  inftituted  by  him  ;  and  they 
ftill  continue  to  flourifli  in  that  kingdom.  At  the  age 
of  51,  when  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  in 
full  vigour,  Don  Sancho,  his  fon  fucceeded  him.  (Mad. 

Univ.  Hi/l 

Alphonso  II.  diftinguifhed  by  the  furname  of  the 
Fat,  wras  the  third  king  of  Portugal,  and  fucccedcd 
his  father  at  the  age  of  27  years,  in  1212.  His  ac- 
comphfhed  education,  and  Ins  military  and  political 
talents,  were  tarnilhed  by  his  great  neglcdt  and  ha¬ 
tred  of  his  brothers  and  fillers,  which  involved  him 
in  many  troubles.  He,  however,  commenced  his 
reign  with  two  very  popular  adtions.  The  one  was, 
fending  a  body  of  infantry  to  the  afliftance  of  the  king 
of  Caftile,  who  fought  with  uncommon  bravery  in  the 
renowned  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolofa.  The  other  was, 
his  donation  of  the  caftle  of  Avis  to  the  knights  of 
that  order,  when  the  grand-mafter  removed  from  Evo- 
ra,  and  took  up  his  habitation  in  that  caftle.  During 
the  life  of  his  father,  he  dilcovered  his  averfion  to  the 
reft  of  the  family,  which  induced  him  to  fecurc  the 
right  of  his  children  from  the  effedts  of  his  refentment 


as 
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Vlplionfo.  u9  nnicli  as  m  bis  power,  by  conferring  upon  them 
” v“'  large  fums  ol  money  and  jewels,  and  i’ome  of  the  bell 

parts  of  tiie  kingdom.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
however,  Alphonio  ftrenuoufly  laboured  to  convince 
them  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  father  to  fe- 
parate  or  give  away  any  part  of  his  dominions ;  but  all 
his  urgent  eloquence  proving  unfuccefsful,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  aims.  The  two  princelfes,  his  fillers,  who 
had  received  by  the  grant  oi  their  father  very  exten- 
live  and  valuable  property,  upon  being  attacked  by 
their  brother,  implored  the  interference  of  the  pope, 
and  alio  applied  to  the  king  oi  Leon,  to  grant  Ins  pro- 
t.eehon,  fo  that  they  made  a  very  vigorous  defence, 
f  he  pope  granted  the  re  quell  of  the  young  princelfes, 
and  threatened  to  excommunicate  Alphonfo ;  and  front 
Galicia,  Lon  Ferdinand  entered  the  dominions  of  Por¬ 
tugal  to  ravage  and  deftrov;  but  the  king  prepared  to 
defend  himfelf  againll  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Leon, 
and  by  lpccious  pretences  to  evade  the  excommunica¬ 
tion  of  the  pope. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  with  refpect  to  the  fuccefs  of 
this  war,  but  it  is  generally  fuppoled  that,  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  ol  thele  two  powerful  perfons,  the  doniellic  af¬ 
fairs  ot  that  houfe  were  reftored  to  a  certain  degree  of 
tranquillity;  however,  the  departure  of  the  infant  Don 
Ferdinand  to  the  court  of  Caftile,  and  of  Don  Pedro  to 
another  place,  llrongly  indicate  that  the  reconciliation 
was  far  from  being  perfect.  The  conduct  of  the  king, 
however,  produced  much  diverfity  of  opinion  among 
the  common  people  ot  Portugal.  Some  were  induced, 
by  the  arguments  of  the  king,  to  conclude  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  Don  Sancho,  the  late  king,  to  dif- 
member  his  kingdom  ;  and  others  very  properly  fuf- 
pected  the  kindnels  of  a  prince  to  his  people  who  dif- 
played  fuch  uncommon  and  Inch  tin juflifiable  hatred  to 
his  own  relations;  at  the  fame  time,  thofe  nobles  whom 
the  father  had  folemnly  fworn  to  carry  his  will  into  ex¬ 
ecution,  regarded  the  facred  nature  of  their  oaths  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  induced  them  to  operate  againfl  the 
reigning  prince. 

I  he  dil'pleafure  of  the  pope,  however,  was  not  to  be 
endured.  The  mind  of  Alphonfo  feemed  indeed  to  be 
of  that  quality  which  little  regarded  the  dilpleafure  or 
thunders  of  his  holinefs  ;  but  the  effects  of  his  threaten- 
ings  were  very  different  upon  the  public  mind,  confe- 
quently  the  king  was  conftrained  to  leek  the  favour  of 
the  pope,  to  retain  the  obedience  of  his  fubjedts.  The 
king  therefore  lent  deputies  to  Rome,  who  argued,  that 
the  crown  his  fatlier  wore  was  the  purchale  of  the  blood 
and  valour  of  the  Portuguefe  nation,  and  therefore  not 
in  his  power  to  alienate  ;  that  it  was  a  dangerous  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  obviouilv  tended  to  fubvert  the  fovereignty 
of  a  ftate  ;  that  the  difuniting  of  the  kingdom  would 
tend  to  promote  the  caufe  of  the  infidels  ;  and,  in  fine, 
that  his  dilputes  with  his  fillers  had  no  connexion  with 
cccleliaftical  matters.  The  pope,  however,  was  as  well 
^qualified  to  dilcern  the  nature  of  tliefe  fpccious  argu¬ 
ments  as  the  prince  was  qualified  to  urge  them,  confe- 
quently  he  remained  unmoved  ;  and  Alphonfo,  in  order 
to  have  the  lentence  of  excommunication  removed  which 
had  been  pronounced  upon  him,  was  relu&antly  induced 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  fillers.  His  holinefs  informed 
of  the  reconciliation,  with  great  ceremony  revoked  his 
curie  and  excommunication  from  the  kinc  and  his  fub- 
jefts. 


But  the  reign  of  this  prince  was  deflined  to  troubles  ;  Alphonfo. 
for  no  fooncr  was  this  domellic  broil  terminated,  than  - -v— J 
the  Moors  rullied  into  the  plain  country  in  fuch  prodi¬ 
gious  numbers,  that  the  king  found  it  very  difficult  to 
repel  them,  or  to  drive  them  back  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  A  favourable  occurrence,  however,  enabled  him 
to  complete  his  object,  by  the  taking  of  a  fortrefs  feat- 
ed  on  a  rock  which  was  deemed  impregnable,  in  the. 
following  manner.  The  Germans  and  Flemings  had 
equipped  an  immenfe  fleet  deflined  for  the  Holy  Land, 
conilfting  of  300  fail,  with  a  numerous  army  on  board. 

In  conl'equence  of  tempeftuous  weather,  their  fleet  was 
fo  difabled,  that  they  were  forced  to  put  into  the 
harbour  of  Lilbon  to  relit,  juft  at  the  time  when  Al- 
phonfo  was  preparing  an  army  to  attack  the  Moors. 

The  king  inftantly  lent  fome  of  the  moll  refpedla- 
ble  men  of  his  court  to  folicit  their  aid  againfl; 
the  Moors,  alleging,  that  it  was  ptrfe&ly  coniiilent 
with  their  vows  to  fight  againfl  the  Moors  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  as  well  as  in  the  Holy  Land.  William  earl  of. 

Holland,  and  many  other  generals,  were  convinced  by 
this  argument,  and  cheerfully  engaged  to  join  him 
againfl  the  infidels  ;  hut  about  a  third  part  of  the 
fleet  refilled  to  join,  and  proceeded  on  their  voy¬ 
age.  It  happened,  however,  that  they  were  driven 
by  a  violent  ftorm  into  Italy,  where  they  ’.vJntered. 

The  greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  landed 
under  the  conduct  of  William  earl  of  Holland;  and 
it  was  refolved  that  they  lhould  proceed  bv  fea,  and 
block  up  Alca^ar-do-Sal,  the  fortrefs  already  men¬ 
tioned,  while  the  army  of  Alphonfo,  reinforced  by 
a  conliderable  number,  lhould  march  by  land ;  and 
thus  attack  the  place  both  by  land  and  fea  at  once. 

The  Moors,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  place, 
brought  an  army  into  the  field  conlifting  of  50,000 
men  ;  hut  the  Cbriflians  raifed  the  fiege,  gave  them 
battle,  and  routed  them  with  great  flaughter;  and  fome 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Moors  fell  in  the  field.  The  for¬ 
trefs  furrendered  on  the  21  ft  of  October  1217,  and  was 
conferred  upon  the  order  of  St  James  ;  hut  notwith- 
ftanding  of  very  urgent  entreaties,  the  pope  would  not 
permit  the  army  to  winter  in  Portugal.  Fie  was  defi- 
rous  of  having  thefe  troops  and  their  general  removed 
to  a  greater  diftance.  The  writers  of  that  nation  affirm 
that  the  foldiers  experienced  fupernatural  aid  in  this 
battle,  and  that  the  banner  of  the  crofs  was  a&ually  dii- 
played  by  angels. 

But  civil  animofity  fuccecded  to  infidel  war.  The 
archbilhop  of  Braga  was  highly  offended  that  the  clergy 
were  forced  to  pay  money  and  furnifli  troops  to  carry 
on  the  war  againfl  the  infidels;  and  the  people  fevere- 
ly  complained  of  the  ftriiftnefs  of  the  laws.  To  cliaf- 
tife  the  rebellious  clergy,  the  king  ieized  upon  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  billiop,  and  forced  him  to  fly  from  his 
dominions.  Enraged  at  this  impious  conduct,  the 
pope  excommunicated  the  king,  and  laid  his  kingdom 
under  an  interdidt.  The  natural  confequence  was, 
that  all  things  were  thrown  into  confufion,  and  confter- 
nation  and  perplexity  univerfally  prevailed;  fo  that 
Alphonfo  was  obliged  to  confult  meafures  to  quell 
the  rifing  difeontent.  It  happened,  however,  that  in 
the  midll  of  thefe  negotiations  he  was  removed  by 
death,  and  not  only  died  under  the  papal  maledidlion, 
hut  left  his  kingdom  under  the  lame  curfe.  He  was 
interred  without  royal  honours  in  the  conventual 
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Aiphomo.  church  of  Alcobaija.  His  perfoa  was  above  the  com- 
mon  fize  ;  lie  was  brave  and  flrong,  but  not  devoid  of 
many  qualities  worthy  of  blame.  ( Mod.  Univ.  HJl .) 

Alp  ho  ns  o  III.  Don,  king  of  Portugal,  fucceeded 
bis  brotiicr  Don  Sancbo  II.  in  tbe  Tear  1248.  In  tbe 
cciude  of  a  war  with  tbe  Moors,  which  be  engaged  in 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  be  confiderably  extended 
tbe  Portuguefe  dominions.  Pie  took  pofieffion  of  tbe 
city  of  I  ara,  tlie  capital  of  t lie  TVIoorifii  kingdom,  in 
tbe  province  of  Algarve.  Loula,  another  Moorifh 
town,  which  was  carried  by  itorm,  alfo  fell  into  bis 
hands.  Idis  power  was  thus  extended  abroad  by  tbe 
iuccefs  of  bis  amis,  and  tbe  adminiftration  of  bis  affairs 
at  borne  oecame  profperous  and  popular  by  bis  wifdoni 
and  prudence.  But  tbe  tranquillity  and  profperity  of 
the  kingdom  v/ere  fomewbat  dilliubed  by  an  interdict 
which  it  was  put  under  by  Pope  Alexander  1\  .  wbofe 
difpleafure  he  bad  incurred  by  marrying  Donna  Bea- 
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trix,  the  natural 


daughter 


of  Don  Alonfo  tbe  Mile, 


king  of  Caftiie,  while  bis  firft:  wife  was  living.  In  1 262, 
uheii  bis  firft:  queen  died,  tbe  interdict  was  removed  by 
Pope  Urban,  a  difpenfation  Was  granted,  and  tbe  chil¬ 
dren  ot  Donna  Beatrix  were  legitimated.  Hitherto 
frequent  dilputes  bad  occurred  between  tbe  kings  of 
I  ortugal  and  Caftiie  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  Po  terminate  all  differences  on  this 
iubject,  and  to  prevent  them  in  future,  eommiUioncrs 
were. appointed  to  define  and  fettle  the  limits  of  their 
lelpective  dominions;  and  1  helc  were  agreed  to  and 
acknowledged  bv  a  folemn  deed. 

Encouraged  by  tbe  profperity  of  bis  kingdom,  and 
by  .the  Iuccefs  wmeb  had  attended  bis  cntcrpriles,  A  l* 
phonfo  made  an  attempt  to  extend  tbe  influence  of  tbe 
crown,  by  obliging  tbe  clergy  to  contribute  to  tbe  wel¬ 
fare  ot  the  ftate.  But  this  meafure,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  not  quietly  fubmitted  to.  It  occafioncd 
the  revival  of  old  dilputes,  the  pope  interfered,  and  in 
120S  the  kingdom  was  again  laid  under  an  interdict, 
-le  fucceeded,  By  tbe  wildom  of  bis  negotiations,  in 
obtaining  from  Caftiie  an  exemption  of  all  claims  upon 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  in  procuring  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  its  mon&rchs  were  entirely  relieved  from 
the  performance  of  every  kind  of  homage.  He  died 

the  heap,1-279’-  Jn  tlie  691,1  year  of  !|is  age,  and  in 
the  31ft  of  Ins  reign.  Before  bis  death,  be  was  recon- 
cileu  to  the  pope  and  clergy,  having  made  a  full  and 
ample  .ubrmflion.  The  prince  was  tall  in  ftaturc,  of  a 
prepoffeffing  afpect  and  of  engaging  manners.  Alike 
removed  from  a  d.tpohtion  to  extravagant  expence  or 
ioicud  avarice,  in  times  of  peace  and  profperitv  be  could 
indulge  in  magnificence  ;  but  when  his  affairs  required 
it,  he  faded  not  to  regulate  them  by  frugality  and  eco- 
nomy.  Id  the  poor  be  was  a  fincei'e  friend.  Jn  a  time 
of  icarcity  he  pawned  bis  crown  to  provide  them  with 
'le/.1'  s  aad  vigorous  adminiftration  fecured 

0  him  tbe  refpeett  of  the  nobles  and  tbe  obedience  of 
the  clergy.  (Mod,  Univ.  HiJ} .) 

B/-wcFHwas°tlIVc  kin|  T°-f  PorU,gal>  furnamed  tbe 
i  fa  d’  I  f!  16  f°n  Kmg  I)fcnis-  Inftigated,  it 
-i  i  le  7  dowager  of  Caftiie,  and  moved 

Sanchez  °bU  hlS  •  natural  brother  Alpbonfo 

Sanchez,  he  revolted  agamft  bis  father  and  com 

menced  a  civil  war.  In  this  unnatural  and  bafe  w" 

ice7toJfuffyTllfUCCe^1;  but  altl,ough  he  was  i  e- 

X  l  to  fubjection,  yet  his  haughty  and  ungovernable 


temper  broke  out  in  many  occurrences,  until  be  fuc¬ 
ceeded  bis  father  in  13  24.  Hunting  was  bis  favourite 
amufement  at  tbe  time  when  be  afcended  tbe  throne  ; 
and  one  day  entertaining  bis  ccunfellors  with  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  his  i'porting  adventures  during  a  month,  one  of 
them  ventured  to  remonftratc  againft  bis  conduct,  and 
even  proceeded  to  threaten,  that  if  tbe  grievances  of 
bis  fubjefts  were  not  ipeedily  redrefied,  tliev  would 
be  forced  to  look  out  for  a  better  kina;.  Alpbonfo 
was  greatly  enraged  ;  but  fuddenly  recollecting  liini- 
felf,  he  laid,  “  I  perceive  tbe  truth  of  your  remark  ; 
be  cannot  long  have  1  objects  who  will  not  be  a  king. 
Remember  that  from  this  day,  vou  have  nothing  to  do. 
■with  Alpbonfo  tbe  fportfman,  but  with  Alpbonfo  the 
king  of  Portugal.”  To  this  refolution  be  ftrictly  ad¬ 
hered,  and  excrcifing  tlie  power  of  a  delpot,  be  over- 
awed  bis  fubjedls,  without  conciliating  their  favour  or 
procuring  their  efteem.  .He  dilplayed  a  conduct  very 
lingular  in  a  young  man,  regarding  thole  who  bad  id 
vigoroufiy  oppofed  him  when  at  war  with  bis  father, 
as  friends  to  tbe  crown,  although  enemies  to  tbe  young 
ambitious  prince.  He  commenced  bis  reign  with  de¬ 
viling  plans  for  tbe  iecuvily  of  bis  familv  in  tlie  govern¬ 
ment,  and  tlie  good  of  the  kingdom  -,  be  likewife  ma- 
nifefted  a  ftrong  benevolence  of  heart,  in  bis  aifedtiotl 
lor  bis  conlort  Queen  Beatrix,  and  bis  dutiful  conduct 
towards  Ins  mother.  Notwithllanding  all  theie  anualile 
qualities,  be  periecuted  bis  brother  Alonzo  Sanchez, 
and  wiflied  to  inflict  the  punifhment  due  to  him  as  a 
proferibed  traitor;  which  drove  tbe  defperate  Alon¬ 
zo  to  open  rebellion.  But,  however,  tbe  natural 
good  qualities  ot  tbe  heart  ot  tlie  king  role  fuperior ; 
lo  that  bis  periecuted  brother  was  again  received  into 
favour.  Not  long  after  be  engaged  in  Avar  with  Alon¬ 
zo  XI.  king  of  Caitile,  and  which,  after  feveral  levere 
ftrugglcs  with  various  iuccefs  on  both  ildcs,  terminated 
in  an  alliance,  and  in  effectual  allHtance  againft  the 
Moors.  Tbe  artful  and  cruel  part  which  be  added  to- 
Avards  Donna  Agnes  do  Caftro,  the  miftrefs  and  con¬ 
cealed  Avile  of  bis  ion,  reflected  tbe  greateft  difgrace 
.upon  bis  character.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark, 
that  lie  Avas  inftigated  to  tbe  murder  of  this  princels  by 
bis  courtiers.  It  avhs  not  therefore  to  be  Wondered  at 
if  Ins  Ion  Avas  induced  by  this  ait  lo  rife  up  in  open  re¬ 
bellion  againft  him,  but  tbe  arms  of  bis  father  avcic 
too  formidable :  and  after  bis  fubmiflion,  bis  father 
treated  him  Avith  particular  marks  of  attention.  In- 
f l ruffed  hy  the  groAving  infirmities  of  years,  be  finv 
the  termination  ot  bis  reign  and  bis  hie  approaching. 
He  began  to  compenlate  for  bis  pall  errors  and  faults, 
by  eflablilhing  acts  ot  piety  and  benevolence,  by  rc- 
dr effing  grievances,  by  reftraining  immorality  through 
tbe  ertabiifhnient  of  pious  Iuavs,  by  dictating  falutary 
maxims  for  tbe  government  of  tbe  ftate,  by  removing 
thole  from  tbe  feats  of  poAver  Avbo  were  the  1110ft  likely 
to  become  tbe  objects  of  refentment  after  bis  death  :  be 
thus  laboured  to  eflace  from  tlie  remembrance  of  bis 
Ion  tbe  infult  which  be  bad  received.  While  concert¬ 
ing  tbefe  conciliatory  meafures,  be  died  in  May  13^7, 
in  tbe  3  2d  year  of  bis  reign,  and  the  67th  of  bis 
age,  with  tbe  character  of  an  undutiful  foil,  an  un¬ 
natural  brother,  and  a  cruel  father.”  But  in  many  re- 
fpefts  he  deferves  tbe  charader  “  of  a  great  man  and 
a  great  king,  brave  and  fortunate  in  Avar,  but  artful 
and  indirect  in  his  political  meafures,  attached  to  bis 
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Alphonfo.  fubjects,  Uriel:  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  attentive 
v  the  public  welfare,  and  afliduous  in  encouraging  in- 

duftrv,  and  enriching  his  people.”  But  after  all,  it  mud 
be  acknowledged,  that  though  he  was  feared,  and  even 
edeemed,  he  was  not  much  honoured  nor  beloved,  but 
was  rather  reverenced  for  a  proper  ufe  of  power,  than 
relied  upon  as  a  public  parent.  His  character  is  per¬ 
haps  expreffed  in  his  device,  which  was  an  eagle  on  the 
wing,  with  the  following  motto,  Altiora  peto ,  “  I  aim  at 
higher  things.” 

Alphoxso  \  .  Don,  king  of  Portugal,  was  born  in 
I432,  and  on  account  of  his  heroic  deeds,  obtained 
the  furname  of  the  African.  At  the  age  of  fix  years, 
he  fucceeded  his  father  King  Edward.  The  admini¬ 
ftration  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  during  his  mino¬ 
rity,  was  entrufted  to  his  uncle  Don  Pedro,  who,  al¬ 
though  his  public  conduct  met  with  general  approba¬ 
tion,  was  perfecuted  as  a  traitor  at  the  expiration  of  his 
regency,  and  with  feveral  perfons  who  were  attached 
to  his  intered,  and  involved  in  his  misfortunes,  was 
put  to  death,  d  he  young  king  had  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  regent  •,  but  even  his  influence,  which  was 
overpowered  by  the  regent’s  enemies,  could  not  fave 
him  from  perfecution.  Afterwards  indeed  he  did  ju- 
ftice  to  his  memory,  and  difcovered  an  imufual  mark 
of  refpeft  and  attachment  to  his  queen,  bv  abdaining 
from  all  conne&ion  with  the  fex  after  her  death,  which 
happened  in  1455,  an(l  it  has  been  fuppofed,  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  poiion,  adminiftered  by  the  enemies  of  her 
father. 

Alphonfo  afpired  to  the  acquifition  of  military  glory. 
In  the  year  1458,  he  made  great  preparations  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Moors  in  Barbary.  He  affenibled  an  army 
of  2C,COD  men,  and  equipped  a  fleet  of  200  fail.  He 
firft  direfted  his  arms  again  ft  Alcazer,  which  foon  fell 
into  his  hands  ;  and  to  maintain  the  footing  which  he 
had  gained,  he  furnilhed  this  place  with  a  ftrong  gar- 
ril'on.  For  1 2  years  he  profecuted  the  war  in  Barba- 
rv  with  various  fuccefs,  in  that  time  reduced  Arzila 
and  Tangier,  and  in  1740  returned  to  Portugal  load¬ 
ed  with  honours.  It  was  then  he  obtained  the  fur- 
name  of  African,  and  to  the  titles  which  he  derived 
from  his  anccftors,  added  that  of  lord  of  the  coafls  of 
both  feas.  And  with  a  view  to  perpetuate  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  thefc  exploits  and  conquefts,  he  canfed  a  repre- 
fentation  of  them  to  be  wrought  in  tapeftry,  a  monu¬ 
ment  furely  conftru&ed  of  very  frail  materials,  but 
not  lefs  durable  than  many  which  have  been  erected 
by  ambition  and  vanity.  During  the  war  in  Africa,  a 
military-  order  denominated  the  knights  of  the  fivord 
Was  founded. 

Alphonfo  was  lefs  fuccefsful  in  fupporting  the  claim 
of  his  niece  Donna  Joanna  to  the  crown  of  Caftilc 
againft  Ferdinand  and  Tfabella.  Finding  his  own  re- 
fources  unequal  to  the  conteft  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  he  took  a  journey  to  France  to  folicit  the  aid 
of  Lewis  XI.  But  his  folicitations  proved  fruitlefs  ; 
and  the  mortification  which  he  experienced  from  this 
faithlefs  monarch,  filled  him  with  melancholv,  and  in¬ 
duced  him  to  refign  his  crown  for  the  purpoie  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  adminiltra- 
tion  of  affairs  during  his  abfcnce,  was  committed  to 
the  hands  of  his  fon  Don  Juan,  who  governed  the  king¬ 
dom  with  great  ability.  When  the  king  returned,  he 
was  joyfully  received  by  the  prince,  and  rcinftated  in 
Vql.  I.  Part  II. 
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his  authority.  But  the  mind  of  Alphonfo  had  loft  its 
wonted  vigour,  and  was  unfit  to  relume  the  arduous  ' 
duties  of  government.  Oppreffed  ft  ill  with  a  deep  me¬ 
lancholy,  he  determined  at  length  to  withdraw  from 
the  cares  of  a  kingdom,  and  to  end  his  days  in  the  re- 
pofe  and  quiet  of  a  monafterv.  But  on  his  journey  to 
the  place  of  his  retirement,  he  was  l’eized  with  the 
plague  at  Cintra,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1481, 
in  the  43d  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  49th  of  his 
age.  1  he  moderation,  the  prudence  and  wifdom,  which 
this  prince  exhibited  in  his  public  conduct,  were  not 
more  powerful  in  conciliating  the  love  and  veneration 
of  his  iuhjects,  and  ot  all  good  men,  than  were  the 
amiable  virtues  of  his  private  character.  He  was  di- 
ftinguillied  for  his  affability  and  condelceniion,  his  be¬ 
nignity  and  bounty,  and  eipecially  for  his  unbounded 
charity.  In  the  exercile  of  this  lattpr  virtue,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  tittle  ol  redeemer'  of  the  captives ,  in 
conl'equence  of  liis  having  procured  the  freedom  of 
many  prifoners,  vvhofe  ranfom  he  cheerfully  paid. 
Nor  was  he  leis  eminent  for  his  chaftity  and  temper¬ 
ance,  his  attachment  to  letters,  and  his  love  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  learning.  The  firft  library  in  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  was  founded  in  his  time. 
He  eitabliilied  and  vindicated  againll  the  pretenfions 
and  hoftile  attempts  of  the  Spaniards,  a  very  profitable 
trade  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  which  country  was  dif¬ 
covered  during  his  reign,  under  the  aufpices  of  his  unde 
Don  Henry,  a  celebrated  character  of  that  age.  (Mod. 
Univ .  Hjl.f 

Alphonso  ^  I.  Don  Enriqueas,  king  of  Portugal, 
afeended  the  throne  when  only  a  child  of  thirteen  years 
ol  age.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  a  kingdom  in  a 
more  perilous  lituation  than  this  at  the  death  of  Don 
John.  The  young  king  was  remarkable  for  weaknefs 
of  body,  and  imbecility  of  mind ;  the  regency  in  the 
hands  of  a  woman,  and  that  woman  a  Caftilian  ;  the 
nation  involved  in  war,  and  this  refpecling  the  title  to 
the  crown  5  many  of  the  nobility  engaged  in  feuds 
and  contentions  wfth  each  other,  and  fome  of  them  fe- 
cretlv  diiaffected  to  the  reigning  family  ;  fo  that  the 
queen  fcarcely  knew  to  whom  ihe  could  truft,  or  by 
■whom  f!ie  was  to  he  obeyed.  A  very  indecent  joy 
was  manifefted  by  the  people  on  the  king’s  death,  as  if 
his  death  was  the  dill’olution  of  government :  but  the 
great  abilities  of  the  queen,  and  the  vigorous  mcafurcs 
which  file  adopted,  foon  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
For  her  own  fafety,  and  the  profperity  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  fhe  appointed  Don  Francifco  de  Faro,  count  of 
Odemira,  of  the  houfe  of  Braganza,  governor  to  the 
king,  and  one  of  her  principal  minifters  of  Hate  5 
and  fhe  made  choice  of  Don  Antonio  de  Meneles, 
count  de  Caftenheda,  to  be  his  coadjutor.  The  former 
was  a  perfon  of  high  repute  among  the  nobility,  in 
great  favour  with  the  people,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
interefts  of  the  queen,  poffefl'ed  of  a  large  eftate,  and 
far  advanced  in  years  5  the  latter  was  alio  an  aged 
man  of  great  talents,  and  equally  capable  to  prefide  in 
the  cabinet,  and  to  command  in  the  field.  As  might 
naturally  he  expected,  thefc  men  fometimes  differed  in 
opinion  ;  but  this  difference  never  hurt  the  caufe  of  the 
queen.  Seconded,  proteifted,  and  counfelled  bv  fuch 
able  men,  the  nation  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  the. 
queen’s  firmnefs  and  fuperior  talents. 

The  firft  important  exertion  of  the  queen  was,  to 
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Alphonfo  fend  exprefs  orders  to  the  count  de  Sail  Lorenzo,  who 
— v— — '  commanded  on  the  frontiers,  to  act  offenfivelv  3  but 
the  meafure,  though  prudent  in  itfelf,  was  not  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  delired  fuccefs.  About  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  duke  de  St  Germain,  an  Italian  officer  in  the 
iervice  of  Spain,  entered  Portugal,  befieged  and  took 
Olivenza  and  the  caftle  of  Moran.  In  confluence  of 
this,  the  general  wras  diimiffed,  and  his  place  was  filled 
by  Juan  Mendez  Vafconcelles,  a  man  in  great  favour 
with  the  troops,  and  univerfally  popular.  He  engaged 
to  aft  alfo  upon  the  offenfive,  but  being  unfuccefsful, 
lie  was  only  faved  from  puniffiment,  by  his  fimple  and 
candid  defence  ;  in  which  he  fays,  “  that  he  had  under¬ 
taken  the  fiege  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  queen, 
and  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  •,  and  that  he  had  rai¬ 
led  it  without  orders,  for  the  preservation  of  the  army  3 
that  he  knew  the  hazard  he  run  when  he  did  it,  but 
that  it  gave  him  pleafure  to  think,  that  at  the  hazard, 
or  even  the  lofs,  of  his  reputation  and  life,  the  troops 
of  Portugal  had  been  faved.”  He  ivas  declared  inno¬ 
cent  and  worthy  of  the  queen’s  favour,  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  who  prefided.  Don  Sancho  Manuel,  who 
commanded  in  Elvas,  and  defended  it  with  equal  bra¬ 
very  and  conduct,  ffioived  himlelf  to  be  an  officer  of 
a  confiderable  degree  of  judgment,  by  his  hazarding 
nothing  more  when  he  had  performed  his  fervice,  upon 
which  the  very  being  of  the  ftate  depended 5  but  it 
was  the  count  de  Callanheda  ivho  railed  that  fiege, 
and  forced  the  army  of  Spain  in  their  lines.  After 
fome  other  political  meafures,  l'ome  of  them  more  and 
iome  of  them  lefs  important ;  the  queen  regent  finifhed 
in  a  manner,  her  adminiilration,  with  the  marriage^  of 
her  only  daughter,  the  princefs  Catharine,  once  in¬ 
tended  for  Lewis  XIV.  with  Charles  II.  king  of  Great  • 
Britain,  one  of  the  1110ft  fortunate  events  that  ever 
happened  for  Portugal  5  fince  it  immediately  procured 
them  the  protection  of  the  Engliffi  fleets,  reinforcements 
of  fome  thoufands  of  horfe  and  foot  •,  befides  adding 
much  reputation  to  their  affairs  throughout  Europe  3 
which  was  the  reafon  that  the  Spanifli  court  oppofed  it 
with  fo  much  heat,  or  rather  paffion.  By  the  vigo¬ 
rous  exertions  and  fortunate  victories  of  Montefclaros, 
the  war  was  foon  terminated  to  the  honour  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  The  fixth  and  laft  victory  in  the  courfe  of  28 
years,  was  obtained  by  the  Marquis  de  Marialva, 
which  was  chiefly  owing  to  unforefeen  accidents,  and 
the  determined  courage  of  foreign  troops,  and  to  the 
great  abilities  of  Schomberg.  This  victory  determined 
the  fate  of  the  kingdom,  though  not  of  the  fovereign  3 
and  it  was  eafy  to  be  feen  by  the  more  intelligent  fort 
of  people  in  Portugal,  that  the  king  would  fooner  or 
later  be  depofed. 

Alphonfo  being  ftruck  with  the  palfy  while  a  child, 
rendered  it  neceffarv  to  treat  him  with  indulgence,  on 
account  of  his  weak  ftate  of  health  3  confequently,  as  he 
rofe  to  maturity,  his  want  of  parts,  and  the  defects  in 
his  education,  were  very  perceptible.  It  is  alleged 
that  a  greater  affeCtion  was  lliown  by  tlie  queen  his 
mother,  to  the  infant  Don  Pedro,  and  that  fhe  endea¬ 
voured,  at  the  time  of  their  father’s  deceafe,  to  infi- 
nuate  into  the  nobles  an  idea  of  preferring  him  5  but 
they  univerfally  declined  to  make  a  breach  in  the  fuc- 
ceffion,  declaring  it  was  difficult  to  make  an  eftimate 
'ri  *^le  Powers.  °i  a  kmg  who  was  then  only  a  child, 
-.he  queen  yielded,  and  endeavoured  by  every  pro¬ 


per  means  to  make  him  worthy  of  a  crown,  which,  by 
birth,  he  was  entitled  to  wear.  The  count  de  Ode- 
mira,  who  was  charged  with  his  education,  found  it  a 
verv  difficult  talk  to  manage  the  young  prince,  who, 
forgetful  of  his  birth  and  deftination,  was  prone  only 
to  thofe  amufements  which  the  youth  of  his  age  were 
accuftonied  to.  His  guardian  and  preceptor  ltruggled 
with  this  dilpofition,  and  even  ventured  to  take  lome 
pretty  fevere  meafures  3  but  to  his  great  mortification, 
it  proved  entirely  abortive.  Education  can  only  im¬ 
prove,  but  can  never  confer  mental  abilities.  Yet  he 
was  quick  enough  to  perceive  he  was  a  king,  which 
proved  very  fatal  to  him.  Thofe  who  approached  his 
perfon  complied  with  his  follies,  and  even  commend¬ 
ed  the  moft  abfurd  actions  3  and  thofe  who  were  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  court  inveighed  againll  him  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  and,  becaul’e  guilty  of  fome  childiili 
actions,  they  aferibed  to  him  all  the  cruel  and  foolilli 
accidents  which  happened  in  Liffion.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  his  adverfaries,  many  of  thefe  actions,, 
inch  as  fighting  of  dogs,  icouring  the  ftreets,  encoun¬ 
tering  three  men  alone,  running  at  a  bull,  and  fuch 
like,  indicate  no  want  of  llrength  or  courage.  A 
variety  of  fadts  that  might  be  mentioned,  are  lufficient 
evidence  that  his  natural  difpolitions  were  weak,  wild, 
refradtorv,  and  unteachable  ;  and  that  although  he  was 
born  to  reign,  yet  he  was  deftitute  of  the  qualities  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  in  a  prince.  The  direful  confe- 
quences  of  this  having  been  for  lome  time  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  nation,  the  nobles  at  laft  were  driven  to. 
the  relolution  of  depoling  the  king,  and  exalting  Don 
Pedro  to  the  regency.  In  the  morning  of  the  next 
day  after  the  determination,  the  marquis  de  Cafcaes, 
at  the  head  of  the  council,  went  to  the  palace  to  pro- 
pofe  the  refignation  to  the  king.  The  king  was  in 
bed  and  faft  alleep :  the  marquis  ordered  him  to  be 
awakened,  and  knocked  violently  at  the  door  for  that 
purpofe  3  and  when  he  had  obtained  admilfion,  he  is 
laid  to  have  upbraided  him  in  very  coarfie  terms  for  his 
lazinels  and  inattention  to  public  aflairs  at  lo  critical  a 
con  juncture  3  adding,  that  fince  he  muft  be  fenfible  of 
his  want  of  abilities  to  govern  a  kingdom,  the  wifell  me¬ 
thod  he  could  adopt  was,  to  refign  it  in  favour  of  his 
brother.  The  king  abfolutely  refuted  to  confent  3  but 
not  long  after,  Don  Pedro  coming  to  the  palace,  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  confined  in  his  apartment,  where  one 
of  his  favourites  perfuaded  him,  in  the  hope  of  being 
let  at  liberty,  to  make  a  fliort  renunciation  of  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  brother  Don  Pedro,  and  his- 
lawful  iffue,  referving  the  houfe  of  Braganza  and  its 
dependencies,  together  with  100,000  crowns  out  of 
the  revenue  of  the  crown.  Nor  was  this  deemed  fuf- 
ficient  :  for  a  paper  vras  prefented  to  him,  making  him 
avow,  that  for  want  of  confummation,  his  marriage  was 
null.  This  he  at  firft  declined  3  but,  by  the  advice  of 
fome  divines,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  fubferibe  the 
deed.  When  evening  drew  on,  the  unhappy  king  then 
perceived  he  was  a  prifoner  ;  upon  which  he  fent  to 
requeft  his  brother  to  let  him  have  John,  who  mana-, 
ged  his  dog-kennel,  to  keep  him  company.  When 
Don  Pedro  heard  it,  loling  his  ufual  calmncls,  he  burft 
into  a  violent  fit  of  paffion,  and  inftantly  gave  or¬ 
ders,  that  thofe  who  were  the  moft  agreeable  to  him, 
ftiould  remain  in  his  apartment.  Such  was  the  fitu- 
ation  of  affairs  until  the  meeting  of  the  Hates.  But 
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A'plionfo.  in  die  mean  time,  the  unfortunate  Don  Alonzo  died, 

' - ■ - '  after  he  had  been  a  pi  ifoner  near  fifteen  years, 

fnddenly  in  the  caftle  of  Cintra,  on  the  12th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  he  had  borne  the  title  of  king  al- 
1110ft  twenty-feven,  and  had  lived  about  forty,  years. 
It  is  reported,  that  he  faid  in  his  laft  agonies,  “  I  am 
now  going  •,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  queen 
lhall  follow  me,  to  give  an  account  at  the  raoft  awful 
tribunal  of  the  wrongs  file  has  done  me.”  (Mod. 
Univ.  HJl.) 

Alphoxso  II T.  the  Great,  king  of  Aflurias,  was 
born  in  847,  and  lucceeded  his  father  Ordogno  in  865. 
In  conitqitence  of  the  rebellion  of  Don  Frolia,  not  long 
after  his  accelllon  to  1  lie  throne,  he  was  forced  to  leave 
his  kingdom  ;  but  that  ufurper  being  all’allinated,  with 
univerfal  applaufe  he  returned  to  his  throne.  In  many 
fucccfsful  enterprifes  againit  the  Moors,  in  which  he 
greatly  enlarged  his  territories,  he  foon  dii’plaved  the 
talents  of  a  warlike  and  able  prince.  He  formed  a 
powerful  alliance  againft  the  Moors,  by  marrying  Xi- 
mene  or  Chimene,  defcended  from  the  houfe  of  Na¬ 
varre,  which  paved  the  way  for  a  long  feries  of  victories. 
The  great  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  common  people,  greatly  difguited  his 
haughty  nobles  ;  which  excited  them  to  revolt  againft 
him  in  the  advanced  part  of  his  life.  Enjoying  a  fmall 
interval  of  tranquillity  from  the  difh-aCtion  and  tumults 
of  war,  he  called  a  general  council  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility,  enacted  fome  ufeful  regulations,  and  directed 
their  attention  to  feveral  other  fubjeCts,  which  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  his  kingdom.  Whilft 
he  was  bufily  occupied  in  repairing  fome  of  thofe  towns 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  Moors,  he  was  fuddenly 
interrupted  by  them,  and  was  under  the  neceffity  of  de¬ 
fending  himfelf  with  a  confiderable  army,  which  he 
did  with  fuch  fuecefs,  that  they  were  defeated  with 
great  lofs.  The  unnatural  rebellion  of  his  fon  Don 
Garcias,  at  this  time,  greatlv  difturbed  his  government ; 
but  by  the  diligence  of  the  father,  this  unnatural  rebel¬ 
lion  was  loon  quelled.  The  confinement  of  Garcias,  and 
the  new  impofition  of  taxes,  produced  general  murmurs 
among  the  people  ;  which  induced  Alphonfo,  now  worn 
out  with  years  and  incefl’ant  contentions,  to  aflemble 
the  ftates,  and  refign  the  reins  of  government  into  the 
hands  of  his  fon  Don  Garcias.  lie  gave  to  his  other 
Ion  Don  Ordogno  the  province  of  Galicia.  The  ambi¬ 
tious  and  military  fpirit  which  Don  Garcias  difcovered 
in  his  father’s  reign,  foon  dilplaved  itfelf  in  an  attack  on 
the  Moors.  Ry  the  advice  of  his  father,  to  which 
he  prudently  liftened,  he  was  taught  that  thefe  new 
conquefts  tended  more  to  enrich  the  foldiers,  than  to 
the  advantage  of  the  crown.  Alphonfo,  although  far 
ad  vanccd  in  vears,  took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of 
the  army  raifed  for  new  operations,  and  returned  to 
Zamora  loaded  with  lpoils,  and  with  increafed  reputa¬ 
tion  and  fame,  in  the  year  912.  lie  died  December 
2?.  912,  two  years  after  his  abdication,  46  years 
Iroin  the  time  of  bis  being  afi’oeiated  with  his  father  in 
th  e  government,  and  when  he  was  about  64  or  65  years 
of  age.  His  great  learning,  and  the  patronage  he  gave 
to  literature,  his  diftinguitlied  piety  and  virtue,  and  other 
princely  qualities,  railed  this  king  high  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  mankind.  Some  writers  affirm  that  he  com- 
poled  a  chronicle  of  the  Spanifh  affairs,  from  the  death 
Recefuintho,  to  that  of  his  own  father  Don  Ordog- 
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no,  which  has  been  incorrectly  publifhed  by  Sandovel,  Alphonio. 
and  the  later  editions  have  fuftained  confiderable  injury.  1 — "“Y 
The  bifliop  of  Orenfa,  at  whofe  requeft  it  was  original¬ 
ly  compofed,  publifhed  it  in  his  own  name  to  the 
world.  (Gen.  Biog 

Alphonso  X.  the  Wife,  king  of  Leon  and  Caftile, 
fucceeded  his  father  Ferdinand  in  the  year  12 $2.  He 
obtained  the  appellation  of  wife,  not  for  his  political 
knowledge  as  a  king,  but  his  erudition  as  a  pbilofopher. 

In  confequence  of  the  general  opinion  of  his  princely 
qualities,  and  his  uncommon  generofitv,  he  afcended 
the  throne  with  univerfal  approbation.  The  ill-con¬ 
certed  projects  of  his  ambition,  however,  difturbed  the 
profperitv  of  his  reign.  Pretending  a  better  right  than 
Henry  III.  of  England  to  that  territory,  he  directed 
his  firft  attempt  againft  Gafcony.  The  arms  of  Eng¬ 
land,  however,  proved  too  formidable  ■,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  renounce  his  claim,  on  condition  that 
Henry’s  fon,  afterwards  King  Edward  I.  fliould  marry 
his  filler  Eleonora.  At  an  expence  which  drained  his 
treafures,  and  obliged  him  to  debafe  his  coin,  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  expedition  againft  the  Moors  in  Barbarv  : 
but  his  maternal  right  to  the  duchy  of  Swabia,  which 
he  was  called  to  defend,  diverted  him  from  it.  Thus 
he  formed  a  connection  with  the  German  princes  ;  and 
became  a  competitor,  with  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall, 
for  the  imperial  crown,  in  quell  of  which  they  both  ex¬ 
pended  immenfe  fums  of  money.  The  claims  of  feveral 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  gave  exercife  to  his  mili¬ 
tary  talents  ;  and  he  was  fuccefsfnl  both  in  oppofing 
and  defeating  them.  He  formed  the  romantic  defign 
of  vifiting  Italy  in  the  year  1  268  5  but  the  ftates  firm¬ 
ly  remonll rating,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  it.  Rut, 

•although  he  abandoned  the  defign,  yet  it  produced 
fuch  difeontents  both  among  the  common  people  and 
confpiracy  among  the  nobles,  that  it  required  confider¬ 
able  exertion  before  the  king  could  allay  the  ferment. 

Alphonfo,  Hill  anxious  ofafeending  the  imperial  throne, 
attempted  it  after  the  death  of  Richard  earl  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  even  after  Rodolph  of  Hapfburg  was  aClually 
eleCted  emperor  of  Germany,  and  for  that  purpole  took 
a  journey  to  Beaucaire  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
pope,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  confirming  the  elec¬ 
tion.  The  Moors,  ever  ready  to  draw  the  fword  a- 
gainft  him,  took  this  opportunity  of  entering  his  domi¬ 
nions  for  the  purpofe  of  ravaging  them.  This  ambi¬ 
tious  journey,  undertaken  at  fo  vaft  an  expence,  and 
productive  of  fo  much  confufion  in  his  kingdom,  proved 
unfuccefsful ;  for  the  pope  would  not  realize  his  claim, 
or  alter  the  former  election.  But  his  exceffive  ambi¬ 
tion  was  foon  punifhed  by  domeftic  calamity  $  for  his 
eldeft  fon  died  in  the  interval,  and  his  fecond  fon  Don 
Sanchez,  having  obtained  great  reputation  in  oppofing 
the  infidels,  to  the  prejudice  ol  his  brother’s  children, 
laid  claim  to  the  crown.  This  claim  was  admitted  by 
the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  Philip  king  of  France, 
fupporting  the  caufe  of  the  children,  whofe  mother  was 
his  filler  Blanche  of  France,  involved  Alphonfo  in  a 
war  ;  and  it  occafioned  the  retreat  of  his  own  queen 
Yolande  or  \  iolante  to  the  court  of  her  father,  the  king 
of  Arragon.  While  thus  liarafled  with  diflenfious, 
he  proclaimed  war  againft  France,  and  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  pope  he  renewed  the  war  with  the  Moors, 
which  proved  fo  unfortunate,  that  lie  reluctantly  con¬ 
cluded  a  truce  with  them,  and  engaged  in  a  contell 
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Alphonfo.  with  tbe  king  of  Granada.  Thefe  various  meafures  ex- 
J  ha ufled  his  treafure  ;  taxes  were  multiplied,  and  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  kingdom  were  in  fuel}  confufton,  that  he  was 
under  the  difagreeable  neceflity  of  calling  an  aflembly 
of  the  ftcates,  which  was  held  at  Seville  in  the  year  1281, 
where,  on  the  king’s  propofal,  the  ftates  confented  to 
give  a  currency  to  copper  money.  In  confequence  of 
the  intrigues  of  Don  Sanchez  his  fon,  another  aflembly 
of  the  ftates  was  held  at  Valladolid,  A.  D.  1  282,  which 
deprived  Alphonfo  of  the  regal  dignity,  and  appointed 
Sanchez  regent.  Reduced  to  almoft  infurmountable 
difficulties,  Alphonio  folemnly  curfed  and  difinherited 
his  fon,  and  by  his  laft  will,  in  the  year  1283,  con¬ 
firmed  the  a£t  of  exclufion,  and  appointed,  for  the  fuc- 
eeffion,  the  infants  de  la  Cerda,  and  upon  the  failure 
of  their  heirs  the  kings  of  France ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  fupplicated  the  alliftance  of  the  king  of  Morocco 
againft  the  power  of  his  fon.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  next  year,  when  Alphonfo  received  information 
from  Salamanca,  that  Sanchez  was  dangeroivfly  ill,  his 
heart  relented.  Ke  pardoned  his  fon,  revoked  his 
curies,  and  then  died,  on  the  4th  of  April  1284,  in  the 
81ft  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  cathedral  of  Seville  ;  and  he  left  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  learned  man,  but  a  weak  king.  Al- 
pponfo  has  been  charged  with  irreligion  and  impiety, 
chiefly  on  account  of  a  well-known  faying  of  his,  viz. 
“  if  he  had  been  of  God’s  privy-council  when  he  cre¬ 
ated  the  world,  he  could  have  advifed  him  better.” 
The  various  contrary  accounts,  given  by  different  writ¬ 
ers,  render  the  truth  of  this  doubtful ;  but  if  ever  fuch 
a  horrible  faying  dropt  from  his  lips,  it  muft  unquef- 
tionably  be  declared  inconfillent  with  the  character  of 
an  enlightened  philofopher,  and  that  reverence  of  the' 
Creator  which  an  enlarged  contemplation  of  his  works 
naturally  infpires. 

“  An  indevout  aftronomer  is  mad.”  Young. 

He  was  an  eminent  proficient  in  fcience,  and  a  patron 
of  literature.  He  concluded  that  book  of  laws,  known 
by  the  title  of  Las  Particles,  which  his  father  had  be¬ 
gun  ;  and  in  that  work  difplayed  the  abilities  of  a  po¬ 
litician  as  well  as  thofe  of  a  legiflator.  By  obliging 
his  fubjefts  to  ule  their  own  language,  he  redreffed  the 
eonfufion  in  law  proceedings  occafioned  by  intermixing 
Latin  with  the  vulgar  tongue.  Under  his  patronage 
a  general  hiftory  of  Spain  was  coinpofed,  which  he 
took  great  pains  in  polilhing  ;  he  alfo  corrected  many 
errors  in  the  ftatutes  of  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca. 
Aftronomy  being  his  favourite  lludy,  he  chiefly  diredt- 
ed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  that  fcience ; 
fo  that,  even  during  the  life  of  his  father,  he  af- 
iembled  at  Toledo,  a  number  of  the  moil  celebrated 
allronomers  of  his  time,  Chriftians,  Jews,  and  Ara¬ 
bians,  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  purpofe  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  aftronomical  tables  of  Ptolemy,  and  cor¬ 
relating  their  errors.  The  completion  of  thefe  tables 
employed  them  about  four  years,  and  in  1252,  the  firft 
year  of  Alphonfo’s  reign,  they  were  completed  ;  and 
they  were  called  Alplionfme  Tables,  from  the  name  of 
this  prince,  who  encouraged  the  conftrudUon  of  them 
by  his  unbounded  liberality.  It  is  reported  that 
400,000  ducats  were  expended  on  them,  or,  according 
to  others,  40,000.  Some  have  aferibed  the  principal 
management  of  this  work  to  the  Jewiih  Rabbi  Ifaac 
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and  Alcabitius.  The  other  aftronomers  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  occalion  were  Aben-Muia  Mohammed, 

Joit  ph  Ben-Ali,  and  Jacob  Abuena,  Arabians:  if  there 
were  any  Cliriltians,  their  names  are  unknown.  The 
30th  of  May  1252,  which  was  the  day  of  his  acceffion. 
to  the  throne,  was  fixed  as  the  epoch  of  thefe  tables. 

A  bock,  entitled  “  The  Treafure,”  is  alfo  aferibed  to 
him,  containing  treatifes  of  rational  phiiofophy,  phyfics, 
and  ethics.  He  is  likewife  laid  to  have  been  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  aftrology  and  chemiftry  ;  in  which  laft 
fcience,  he  is  laid  to  have  compiled  two  volumes  in  ci¬ 
pher,  which  are  extant,  and  to  be  found  Hill  in  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  majefty’s  library.  Rut  this  work  muft  be  more 
curious  than  uleiul,  if  we  confulcr  the  ltate  of  this  i'ci- 
ence  at  that  period.  (  Gen.  Biog.) 

Alphonso  .  king  of  Arragon  and  Naples,  fuceeed- 
ed  his  father  in  the  year  1416.  As  the  father  had  for¬ 
merly  been  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  JvJ},  fo 
the  fon  was  honoured  with  that  of  Magnanimous.  The 
confpiracy  ot  tome  of  his  own  nobles  againft  his  life,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  infolence  of  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  great¬ 
ly  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign.  Fortunately 
this  confpiracy  was  dilcovered  juft  when  it  was  about  to 
be  carried  into  execution  ;  and  in  Head  of  proceeding- 
witli  rigour  againft  the  confpirators,  he  generoully  tore 
a  paper  containing  their  names  without  reading,  and 
added,  “  that  he  would  at  leaft  force  them  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  he  had  a  greater  regard  for  their  lives  than 
they  had  tor  his.”  After  quelling  a  difturbance  iq 
Sardinia,  he  was  juft  making  preparations  to  advance 
to  Sicily,  when  Joan  of  Naples  offered,  if  he  would 
aitift  her  againft  the  pope,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  arid 
the  conftable  Sforza,  who  had  formed  a  confederacy 
to  depoie  her,  to  adopt  him  as  her  fon  and  heir.  He- 
readily  accepted  the  propofal,  and  with  a  powerful  ar¬ 
my  foon  railed  the  liege  ot  Naples,  and  was  immedi¬ 
ately  declared  heir  apparent  ol  her  kingdom,  and  duke 
of  Calabria.  But  as  the  queen  was  unfaithful,  and 
did  not  lulnl  her  engagements,  Alphonfo  took  poffefiion 
ot  Naples,  and  expelled  her  from  it  ;  but  when  the 
duke  ol  An  jou  again  entered  her  territories,  and  made 
himlelf  mailer  of  great  part  of  them,  lhe  was  obliged 
to  renew  her  felicitations  to  Alphonfo  ;  who,  in  Uie 
year  1434,  involved  himlelf  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
duke  ol  Milan  and  the  republic  of  Genoa,  by  be- 
lieging  Gacta  in  a  fecond  attempt  to  conquer  Naples. 

'I  lie  Genoefe  fleet  engaged  Alphonfo;  and  all  his 
lliips  were  difperfed  or  deflroyed,  and  himlelf  taken 
pi  1  loner.  But  luch  was  the  addreis  of  this  prince, 
that  when  carried  to  Milan  a  prifoner,  he  there  ingra¬ 
tiated  himlelf  fo  much  into  the  duke’s  favour,  that  he 
became  his  friend  and  ally,  and  loon  role  to  greater 
power  than  formerly. 

He  got  poffefiion  of  Naples  in  1443;  and  in  an  af- 
fembly  oi  the  ftates  held  at  Bcncventum,  and  then 
transferred  to  Naples,  his  fovereignty  was  recognized, 
and  his  Ion,  Don  I  ei-din and,  declared  fucceffor  to  the 
throne,  and  in  confequence  of  this  elevation  he  was 
deemed  the  lole  arbiter  ot  peace  and  war  through  all 
Italy.  Naples  became  the  refidence  of  Alphonfo  du- 
ung  the  remainder  of  his  life  :  but  his  declining  years 
were  much  difquieted  by  political  diffenfions  and  in¬ 
trigues.  I  he  natural  attendants  oi  jealous  old  age  at 
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Aiphonfo,  lad  leizcd  him  ;  anil  in  confternation  and  dread,  he 

Alpiioiiius  was  removed  from  one  caflle  of  Naples  to  another, 
until  he  breathed  his  la  11  on  the  22(1  of  June  1468,  be¬ 
queathing  to  his  natural  fon  Ferdinand  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  to  his  brother  Don  Juan,  king  oi  Navarre, 
the  kingdoms  of  Arragon,  Valencia,  Majorca,  Sardinia, 
Siciiv,  and  the  principality  and  dependencies  of  Cata¬ 
lonia.  Alphoni'o  was  not  only  deemed  the  ableft  ftatef- 
man,  and  the  moll  renowned  military  commander  in 
that  age,  but  alio  the  greatell  prince  that  ever  occupied 
tue  throne  ol  Arragon.  Me  was  a  dillinguilhed  patron 
of  learning,  and  opened  an  afylura  for  the  Greek  lite¬ 
rati  expelled  from  Conflautinople.  His  device  was  an 
open  book.  He  frequently  uttered  this  expreffion, 

1  hat  an  unlettered  prince  was  but  a  crowned  afs.” 
He  was  brave  and  liberal  ;  and  in  all  his  negotiations 
he  dildained  the  mean  artifices  of  intrigue  and  dillimu- 
lation.  It  is  reported  that  his  perufal  of  Quintus 
Curtius  cured  him  of  a  dilorder  with  which  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  at  Capua.  Such  was  his  familiar  mtercourfe 
with  his  iubjecls,  and  his  affe&ion  towards  them,  that 
he  walked  unarmed  and  unaccompanied  in  his  capital  ; 
and  was  wont  to  fay,  “  that  a  father  has  nothing  to 
fear  in  the  midll  of  his  children.”  While  he  was  bc- 
lieging  C.aeta,  he  difmiffed  the  women  and  children  that 
were  turned  out  of  the  town  without  any  injury,  faying, 

“  That  he  had  rather  lole  any  city  in  his  dominions 
than  lole  the  reputation  of  humanity.”  He  leaped 
into  a  iliallop  for  the  relic!  ol  one  ol  Ins  galleys,  which 
with  its  whole  crew  and  ioldiers  was  juft  about  to  pe- 
rifli,  exclaiming,  “  I  had  rather  lliare  than  witnefs  their 
calamity.”  Such  was  his  generolitv,  that  upon  hear¬ 
ing  an  officer  who  law  his  treasurer  bringing  him 
10,000  ducats,  exclaiming,  “  I  iliould  only  willi  that 
fum  to  make  me  happy.”  “You  fliall  be  fo,”  faid 
Alphonlo,  and  gave  him  the  money  in  a  prefent.  He 
deemed  dancing  a  certain  degree  of  madncls  ;  but  was 
llrongly  addicted  to  women,  which  involved  him  in 
many  diilionourable  intrigues,  and  juftly  entailed  upon 
him  the  difgrace  of  an  unfaithful  hufband  to  a  kind  and 
affectionate  queen.  (Mod.  Untv.  Hi/I.) 

ALPHONSUS  1 OSTATUS,  bilhop  of  Avila,  a 
learned  and  voluminous  Spanifli  writer.  He  flouriilied 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  by  his  un¬ 
common  abilities  rofe  to  the  higheft  offices  both  in  the 
civil  and  ccclelialtical  departments  of  the  Hate.  At  the 
age  ot  22  years  he  finifhed  his  ftudics  at  the  univerlity 
of  Salamanca,  havingmade  great  progrefs  in  every  branch 
of  learning  then  in  ellimation.  He  was  prefent  at  the 
council  of  Halil,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
bifliopric  of  Avila.  He  died  at  the  age  of  40  years,  in 
1454,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Avila.  The 
following  epitaph,  expreffive  of  his  great  erudition,  was 
inferibed  on  his  tomb. 

Hicjltipor  cjl  munch  quijcibile  dijeutit  om/ie. 

“  This  is  the  wonder  of  the  world  who  treated  of  every 
thing  that  could  be  known.” 

The  numerous  productions  of  Alphonlus  are  fufficient 
proofs  ot  his  laborious  induftry :  during  his  life  he 
wrote  no  left  than  27  volumes  in  folio,  of  which  24 
are  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  ;  the  reft  are  on 
theological  Iubjecls.  By  the  order  of  Cardinal  Xime- 
nes  they  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1 53c,  and  in  1  ^96  y 
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and  at  Cologne  in  1612.  Several  of  his  pieces  on  ec-  Alpkonfus 
clefiaftital  hiftory,  fcience,  and  literature  in  general,  Afpini.  ’ 
were  feparately  printed  at  Salamanca  in  1  ;c6,  and  '  v"  •' 
alio  his  commentary  upon  the  Chrcnicon  of  Eulebius. 

Although  high  encomiums  have  been  bellowed  upon 
his  works,  they  have  nevertheleft  in  the  current  of 
time  and  human  improvement  fallen  into  oblivion, 

(Hup  in.) 

ALPINI,  Prospero,  in  Latin,  Pro/pcr  Alpinus ,  a 
celebrated  phyffeian  and  botanift,  was  born  at  Marof- 
tica  in  the  republic  of  Venice  in  November  ijy;.  In 
his  early  years  his  inclination  led  him  to  the  profeffion 
of  arms,  and  he  lerved  iome  time  in  the  Milanefe. 

By  the  encouragement  and  perluafion  of  his  father,, 
who  was  a  phyffeian,  he  retired  from  the  armv,  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  literature.  To  profecute  his 
ftudies  with  more  advantage,  he  went  to  the  univerfity 
of  Padua,  where  he  was  loon  after  elected  deputy  to 
the  rector  and  fyndic  to  the  Undents.  But  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  official  duties,  which  was  dillinguiilied  by 
prudence  and  addreis,  he  was  not  prevented  from  pur- 
iuing  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  which  he  had  chofen.  He 
continued  his  medical  ftudies  with  zeal  and  l’uccefs  ; 
and  after  having  acquired  the  neceffary  qualifications, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in 
1578.  Soon  alter,  he  left  the  univerfily,  and  fettled 
as  a  phyffeian  in  coalequence  of  an  invitation  from  the 
citizens  in  Campo  San  Pietro,  a  fmall  town  in  the  Pa¬ 
duan  territory. 

In  the  coiu'le  of  his  ftudies  he  had  paid  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  plants,  and  had  become  an  entbuhall  in  bo¬ 
tanical  fcience.  J  he  Ipliere  ot  his  prelent  pradtice  was 
too  limited  to  afford  him  much  opportunity  of  profecut- 
ing  his  favourite  ftudy'.  He  wiffied  particularly  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  knowledge  of  exotic  plants  ;  and  the  only  means 
to  attain  this,  he  thought,  was  to  ftudy  their  economy 
and  habits  in  their  native  foil.  And  to  gratify  this  lau¬ 
dable  curioffty  an  opportunity  loon  prelented  itfelf. 

George  Emo,  the  coniul  for  the  A  enetian  republic  in 
Egypt,  appointed  Alpini  his  phyffeian.  They  failed 
from  Venice  in  September  1580;  and  after  having  ex¬ 
perienced  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage,  arrived  at 
Grand  Cairo  in  the  beginning  of  July  the  following 
year.  Alpini  fpent  three  years  in  Egypt,  and,  bv  his 
induftry  and  alliduity,  greatly  improved  his  botanical 
knowledge.  W  ith  this  view  he  travelled  along  the 
banks  ot  the  Nile,  vifited  every  place,  and  conlulted 
every  perion  Irom  whom  lie  expected  anv  new  informa¬ 
tion.  From  a  practice  in  the  management  of  date  trees 
which  he  obierved  in  this  country,  Alpini  feems  to  have 
deduced  the  doctrine  ot  the  icxual  difference  of  plants, 
which  was  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated 
fyftem  of  Linnaeus.  He  lays,  “  That  the  female  date 
trees,  or  palms,  do  not  bear  fruit,  unlels  the  branches 
ot  the  male  and  female  plants  are  mixed  together;  or, 
as, is  generally  done,  unlefs  the  dull  found  in  the  male 
llieath,  or  male  flowers,  is  lpriukled  over  the  female 
flowers.” 

M  hen  Alpini  returned  to  Venice  in  1  ;86  he  was 
appointed  phyffeian  to  Andrea  Doria  prince  of  Melfi, 
and  during  his  residence  at  Genoa,  acquired  fo  great  a 
name  as  to  be  efteemed  the  firll  phyffeian  of  his  age. 

The  \  cnetians  became  jealous  that  the  Genocfe  Hate 
Iliould  number  among  its  citizens  a  perfon  of  Inch 
diftinguiihed  merit  and  reputation,  whole  fcrvicts  might 
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Alpini  be  eflentially  beneficial,  and  whole  fame  might  be 
II  highly  honourable,  to  his  native  country.  In  the  year 
1593,  he  was  recalled  to  fill  the  botanical  chair  in  the 
v  univerfity  of  Padua,  with  a  falary  of  200  florins,  which 
wras  afterwards  augmented  to  750.  He  diicharged  the 
duties  of  his  profefl’orfhip  for  many  years  with  great 
reputation,  till  his  declining  health  interrupted  his  la¬ 
bours.  He  died  in  the  year  1617,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  fucceeded  as  botanical  profeifor  by 
one  of  his  fons.  Alpini  wrote  the  following  works  in 
Latin  :  1 .  De  Medicina  JEgyptiorum ,  libri  iv.  “  Of  the 
Phyfic  of  the  Egyptians,  in  four  books  ;”  printed  at 
Venice,  1592,  in  4to.  2.  De  P /antis  TEgypti  liber : 
“  A  treatife  concerning  the  plants  of  Egypt  ;”  printed 
at  Venice,  1592,  in  4to.  3.  De  Balfamo  Dialogus  :  “A 
dialogue  concerning  the  Balm  of  Gilead  ;”  printed  at 
Venice,  1592,  in  4to.  4.  De  P  rafagienda  vita  et  mor- 
te  eegrotanium  libri  vii:  “  Seven  books  concerning  the 
method  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  life  or  death  of 
patients;”  printed  at  Venice,  1691,  in  4to.  5.  Dc 
Medicina  methodica,  libri  xiii  :  “  Thirteen  books  con¬ 
cerning  methodical  Phyfic;”  Padua,  1611,  folio; 
Leyden,  1719,  in  4to.  6.  De  Rhapontico  Difputatio  : 
“  A  dilputation  held  in  the  febool  at  Padua  concerning 
the  Rhaponticum  ;”  Padua,  1612,  and  1629,  in  4to. 
7.  De  Plantis  Exoticis,  libri  li.  :  “  Of  exotic  plants,  in 
two  books  ;”  Venice,  1699,  in  4to.  He  left  feveral 
other  works,  which  have  never  been  printed  ;  particu¬ 
larly,  8.  The  fifth  book  concerning  the  phyfic  of  the 
Egyptians.  9.  Five  books  concerning  the  natural  hi- 
ftory  of  tilings  obferved  in  Egypt,  adorned  with  figures 
of  plants,  ftones,  and  animals.  (Biog.  DiB.) 
ALPINIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

ALPINUS.  See  Alpini. 

ALPISTE,  or  Alpia,  a  fort  of  feed  ufed  to  feed 
birds  with,  efpecially  when  they  are  to  be  nouriflied 
for  breeding.  The  alpifte  feed  is  of  an  oval  figure,  of 
a  pale  yellow,  inclining  to  an  ifabel  colour,  bright  and 
glofl'y.  It  is  an  article  of  the  corn-chandlers  and  feedf- 
men’s  trade. 

ALPS,  in  Geography ,  a  range  of  high  mountains, 
feparating  Italy  from  Gaul  and  Germany,  in  the  form 
of  a  creicent.  They  take  their  rife  from  the  Va- 
da  Sabatia,  or  Savona  ;  and  reach  to  the  Sinus  Flana- 
ticus  (now  Golto  di  Carnaro  of  the  Adriatic),  and  the 
fprings  of  the  river  Colapis  (now  the  Kulpe)  ;  extend¬ 
ing,  according  to  Livy,  2000  ftadia  in  length,  or  250 
miles :  they  are  divided  into  feveral  parts,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  have  different  names.  From  Savona  to  the 
fprings  of  the  Varus,  where  the  Alps  lie  again fl  the  fea 
of  Genoa,  they  are  called  Maritime ,  now  le  Montague 
di  Tenda.  Thefe  extend  from  foutli  to  north,  between 
Gaul  to  the  weft,  and  Genoa  to  the  eaft,  beginning  at 
Monaco  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  then  running  out 
through  the  eaft  of  the  county  of  Nice,  and  between 
that  and  the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo,  terminate  at  length 
at  Mount  \  ifo,  between  Dauphine  and  Piedmont. 
Hence  to  Sufa  run  the  Alpes  Cottier  (Sueton.)  Cot- 
tance  (Tacitus)  ;  mountains  extremely  high,  feparating 
Dauphine  from  Piedmont,  and  extending  from  Mount 
\  lio  to  Mount  Cenis,  between  the  Alpes  Maritime v  to 
the  foutli,  and  the  Graiee  to  the  north.  The  Alpes 
Graia;  (Pliny),  fo  called  from  the  paffage  of  Hercules 
begin  from  Mount  Cenis,  where  the  Cottice  terminate  • 
And  run  out  between  Savoy  and  the  Tarentefe  to  the 
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weft,  and  Piedmont  and  the  duche  d’Aoufte  to  the  Alps, 
eaft,  quite  to  the  Great  St  Bernard,  where  the  Alpes '  — 
Penninee  begin.  They  are  alio  called  by  l'ome  Graice 
Alpes ,  and  Grains  Mons  (Tacitus)  ;  which  extend 
from  weft  to  eaft,  between  St  Bernard  and  the  Adula, 
or  St  Gothard  ;  and  thus  they  run  out  between  the 
Valaife  to  the  north,  and  the  Milanefe  to  the  foutli. 

With  thefe  are  continued  the  Alpes  Rheticce,  to  the 
head  of  the  river  Piave  ;  a  part  of  which  are  the  Alpes 
Tridentinee,  to  the  north  of  Trent.  To  thefe  join  the 
Alpes  Uoricee,  reaching  to  Doblach  in  Tyrol,  to  the 
north  of  the  river  Tajamento  :  thence  begin  the  Alpes 
Carniccr,  or  of  Carniola ,  extending  to  the  fprings  of 
the  Save  :  and  the  laft,  called  Alpes  Pannonicce,  and 
Julia;,  extent  to  the  fprings  of  the  Kulpe.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  extend  the  Alps  to  the  north  of  Dalmatia  ;  others, 
again,  to  Thrace  and  the  Euxine.  But  their  termi¬ 
nation  at  the  Kulpe,  as  above,  is  more  generally 
received.  They  were  formerly  called  Alb  in,  and  Alpi- 
onia  (Strabo.)  Through  thefe  mountains  Hannibal  for¬ 
ced  his  paffage  into  Italy,  bv  pouring  vinegar  on  the 
rocks,  heated  by  burning  large  piles  of  wood  on  them, 
by  which  means  they  became  crumbled,  (Livy).  They 
are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow. 

The  Alps  are  the  higheft  mountains  in  Europe  ;  be¬ 
ing,  according  to  fome  geometricians,  about  two  miles 
in  perpendicular  height.  They  begin  at  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean;  and  ftretching  northward,  feparate  Piedmont  and 
Savoy  from  the  adjacent  countries ;  whence  directing 
their  courl’e  to  the  eaft,  they  form  the  boundary  between 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  terminate  near  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  north-eaft  of  Venice.  It  was 
over  the  weftern  part  of  thofe  mountains,  towards  Pied¬ 
mont,  that  Hannibal  forced  his  paffage  into  Italy. 

The  profpedt  from  many  parts  of  this  enormous 
range  of  mountains  is  extremely  romantic,  efpecially 
towards  the  north-weft.  One  of  the  1110ft  celebrated 
is  the  Grande  Chartreufe,  where  is  a  monaftery  found¬ 
ed  by  St  Bruno  about  the  year  1084.  From  Echelles, 
a  little  village  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  to  the  top 
of  the  Chartreufe,  the  di  fiance  is  fix  miles.  Along  this 
courfe,  the  road  runs  winding  up,  for  the  moft  part 
not  fix  feet  broad.  On  one  hand  is  the  rock,  with 
woods  of  pine  trees  hanging  over  head  ;  on  the  other  a 
prodigious  precipice  almoft  perpendicular  ;  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  rolls  a  torrent,  that,  fometimes  tumbling 
among  the  fragments  of  ftone  which  have  fallen  from 
on  high,  and  lometimes  precipitating  itfelf  down  vaft 
defeents  with  a  noife  like  thunder,  rendered  yet  more 
tremendous  by  the  echo  from  the  mountains  on  each 
fide,  concurs  to  form  one  of  the  moft  folcmn,  the  moft 
romantic,  and  moft  aftonifhing  fccnes  in  nature.  To 
this  defeription  may  be  added  the  ftrange  views  made  by 
the  crags  and  cliffs,  and  the  numerous  cafcades  which 
throw  themfelves  from  the  very  fummit  down  into  the 
vale.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  the  convent  of  St 
Bruno,  which  is  the  fuperior  of  the  whole  order.  The 
inhabitants  confift  of  100  fathers,  with  300  fervants, 
who  grind  their  corn,  prefs  their  wine,  and  perform 
every  domeftic  office,  even  to  the  making  of  their 
clothes.  In  the  Album  of  the  fathers  is  an  admired  al- 
caic  ode,  written  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr  Gray  when 
he  vilited  the  Chartreufe,  and  which  has  lince  been 
publifhed  among  his  works. 

I  he  glaciers  of  Savoy  are  alfo  jnftly  reckoned  among 
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Alps.  the  moil;  ftupendous  works  of  nature.  Thefe  are  im- 

"~v  menfe  maffes  of  ice,  lodged  upon  the  gentler  declivities 

amidll  the  Alps,  and  exhibiting  reprelentations  be¬ 
yond  conception  fantaflic  and  piclurefque.  In  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  narrative  of  M.  Bourrit’s  journey  hither, 
we  meet  with  the  following  account  of  the  Prieure,  in 
the  valley  of  Chamouni.  “  We  had  (fays  he)  the  mag¬ 
nificent  prolpecl  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  equally  in- 
acceffible,  and  covered  with  ice  :  and  above  the  reft 
that  of  Mont  Blanc,  whole  top  feemed  to  reach,  and 
even  pierce,  the  higheft  region  of  the  clouds.  The 
chain  upon  which  this  mountain  looks  down  like  a 
giant,  is  compoled  of  maffes  of  rock  which  terminate 
in  pikes  or  fpires,  called  the  Needles ,  and  which  are 
ranged  like  tents  in  a  camp.  Their  fides  appear  lighter 
and  more  airy,  from  the  ornament  of  feveral  hollow 
breaks  and  furrows  fretted  j n  the  rock  ltfelf,  as  well 
as  from  the  different  flreaks  and  panes  of  ice  and  lnow, 
which,  without  changing  the  general  character  of  their 
form,  or  the  majeftv  of  their  appearance,  give  them  a 
picture fque  variety.  Lower  down,  the  eye  furveys  with 
ravifhment,  the  hills  of  ice,  and  the  feveral  glaciers,  ex¬ 
tending  almoll  into  the  plain,  whilfl  this  appears  like 
an  artificial  garden,  embellifhed  with  the  mixture  of  a 
variety  of  colours.  We  have  a  piclurefque  oppoiition  to 
this  chain,  which  is  formed  by  innumerable  mountains 
at  the  dtflance  of  near  50  leagues,  between  whole  tops 
we  have  a  glimpfe  of  thofe  feveral  plains  which  they  en¬ 
viron.” 

M.  de  SaulTure,  who  had  vifited  thofe  mountains 
about  two  months  before  M.  Bourrit,  felt  himfelf  na¬ 
turally  electrified  in  this  place.  This  extraordinary 
phenomenon  feems  not  to  have  been  experienced  by 
the  latter  or  his  company  •,  but  they  heard  a  long  con¬ 
tinued  rumbling  noife  like  that  of  thunder,  which 
was  rendered  more  awful  bv  the  filence  of  the  place 
where  they  flood.  This  noife  proceeded  from  the  fub- 
feqnent  caufes,  viz.  the  avalanches  of  fnow,  which  fe- 
parated  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  rolled 
down  to  the  bottom  ;  confiderable  fragments  of  the 
rocks  wrhich  followed  them,  overturning  others  in  their 
fall ;  and  maffy  blocks  of  ice,  which  precipitated  from 
the  fummits. 

The  valley  of  Montanvert  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
romantic.  “  Here  (fays  M.  Bourrit)  we  beheld  a  fpa- 
cious  icy  plain  entirely  level.  Upon  this  there  rofe  a 
mountain  all  of  ice,  with  fleps  afeending  to  the  top,, 
which  feemed  the  throne  of  fome  divinity.  It  likewife 
took  the  form  of  a  grand  cafcade,  wliofe  figure  was  be¬ 
yond  conception  beautiful  ;  and  the  fun,  which  lhone 
upon  it,  gave  a  Iparkling  brilliance  to  the  whole.  The 
vallev  on  our  right  hand  was  ornamented  with  prodi- 
gions  glaciers,  that,  (hooting  up  to  an  immeafurable 
height  between  the  mountains,  blend  their  colours  with 
the  Ikies,  w'hicli  they  appear  to  reach.” 

Alps,  befides  its  proper  fignification,  by  which  it  de¬ 
notes  a  certain  chain  of  mountains  which  (eparate  Italy 
from  France  and  Germany,  is  frequently  ufed  as  an  ap¬ 
pellative  to  denote  anvmountains  of  extraordinary  height 
or  extenfive  range.  In  this  fenfe,  Aufonius  and  others 
call  the  Pyrenean  mountains  Alps ;  and  Cellius  the 
Spanifh  Alps,  Alpini  Hifpuni. 

11  ence  alfo  we  fay,  the  Britijk  Alps,  the  Afiatic  Alps , 
the  Alps  of  America. 

The  Scotli/k  Alps  terminate  in  a  rnofl  fublime  and 


abrupt  manner  at  the  great  promontory,  the  Alta  Bipa  Alp 

of  Ptolemy,  the  Ord  or  Aird,  i.e.the  Height  of Caithnefs.  1 - v- 

The  upper  part  is  covered  with  gloomy  heath ;  the  lower 
is  a  ftupendous  precipice,  excavated  into  vail  caverns, 
the  haunt  of  leals  and  different  fea  fowl.  On  the  eaflern 
lide  of  the  kingdom,  this  is  the  llrikxng  termination  of 
the  vafl  mountains  of  Scotland  which  form  its  High¬ 
lands,  the  habitation  of  the  original  inhabitants,  driven 
from  tfieir  ancient  feats  by  the  anceilors  of  Lowland 
Scots,  deicendants  of  Saxons,  French,  and  Normans  ; 
congenerous  with  the  Englifh,  yet  abfurdly  and  invi 
dioufly  dillinguilhed  from  them.  Language,  as  well  as 
finking  natural  boundaries,  mark  their  place.  Their 
mountains  face  on  the  well  the  Atlantic  ocean  5  wind 
along  the  weft  of  Caithnefs  ;  among  which  Morven  and 
Scaiaben,  Ben  Hop,  and  Ben  Lugal,  arife  pre-eminent. 
Sutherland  is  entirely  alpine,  as  are  Ilofslhire  and  In- 
'  ei  nclsflnre.  "I  heir  Samnue  A/pcs  are  Meal  Fourvou- 
nich,  the  Coryarifh,  Benewich,  and  Benevilli  near  Fort 
M  illiam  j  the  iaft  of  which  is  reported  to  be  1450  yards 
in  height.  Great  part  of  Aberdeenfhire  lies  in  this 
tradl.  It  boalls  01  another  Morven,  loaring  far  be¬ 
yond  the  others.  Ibis  is  the  centre  of  the  Grampian 
hills,  and  perhaps  the  higheft  from  the  fea  of  any  in 
Great  Britain.  They  again  comprehend  the  eaflern 
part  of  Perthiliire,  and  finilh  on  the  magnificent  fliores 
ot  Lochlomond ;  on  the  weftern  fide  of  which  Ben- 
lomond  riles,  dillinguifhed  among  its  fellows.  From 
hence  the  reft  of  North  Britain  forms  a  chain  of  hum¬ 
bler  hills  ;  but  in  Cumberland,  part  of  Weftmorland, 

A  orkfhire,  Lancafliire,  and  Derbylliire,  the  Alps  re¬ 
fume  their  former  majelly.  A  long  and  tame  interval 
fucceeds.  The  long  fublime  trad  of  Wales  arifes,  the 
ancient  poffelllon  ot  the  ancient  Britifh  race.  From  the 
Ord,  the  great  mountains  recede  inland,  and  leave  a  vail 
flat  between  their  bafes  and  the  fea,  fronting  the  waves 
with  a  leries  of  lofty  rocky  precipices,  as  far  as  the  little 
creek  of  Staxigo  :  the  whole  a  bold,  but  moll  inholpi- 
table  fliore  for  (hipping.  Wick  and  Staxigo  have  in¬ 
deed  their  creeks,  or  rather  chalms,  which  open  between 
the  cliffs,  and  may  accidentally  prove  a  retreat,  unlefs 
in  an  eaflern  gale. 

The  Afiatic  Alps  are  deferibed  under  the  articles 
Altaic  Chain  and  Werturiax  Mountains. 

I  he  American  Alps  are,  the  Andes  or  Cordilleras, 
in  South  America  ;  and  the  Apalachian  or  Alleghany 
mountains  in  North  America. 

I  he  higheft  ground  111  North  America  is  placed  b\ 

Captain  Carver  in  Lat.  470,  Long.  W.  from  London 
98  ,  between  a  lake  from  which  the  Oregon  flows,  and 
another  called  ! Chile-  Bear  Lake,  from  which  arifes  the 
Milliffippi. 

This  exalted  fituation  is  part  of  the  Shining  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  branches  ot  the  vafl  chain  which  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  continent  of  America.  It  may  be 
fairly  taken  from  the  fouthern  extremity,  where  Staten 
Land  and  Terra  del  Fuego  rife  out  of  the  fea  as  infu- 
lated.  links  to  an  immenfe  height,  black,  rockv,  and 
marked  with  rugged  fpiry  tops,  frequently  covered 
with  lnow.  New  Georgia  may  be  added  as  another 
horribly  congenial,  riling  detached  farther  to  the  call. 

I  he  mountains  about  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  foar  to 
an  amazing  height,  and  infinitely  luperior  to  thofe  of 
the  northern  hemifphere  under  the  fame  degree  of  la¬ 
titude.  From  the  north  fide  of  the  limits  of  Mugel 
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lan,  they  form  a  continued  chain  through 
J  doins  of  Chili  and  Peru,  preferving  a  courfe  not  re¬ 
mote  from  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  iummits,  in  many 
places,  are  the  higbeft  in  the  world.  There  are  not 
lefs  than  1 2,  which  are  from  2400  toifes  high  to  above 
'5000.  Pichincba,  which  impends  over  Quito,  is  about 
35  leagues  from  the  lea;  and  its  furamit  is  2430  toifes 
above  the  furface  of  the  water.  Cayambe,  immediately 
under  the  equator,  is  above  3000  ;  and  Chimborazo 
higher  than  the  laft  by  200.  Aloft  of  them  have  been 
volcanic,  and  in  different  ages  marked  with  eruptions 
■far  more  horrible  than  have  been  known  in  other  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe.  They  extend  from  the  equator 
through  Chili  ;  in  which  kingdom  is  a  range  of  volca¬ 
noes,  from  lat.  26.  foutb,  to  49.  30.  and  polfibly  from 
thence  into  Terra  del  Fuego  itlelf ;  which,  forming  the 
ftraits  of  Magellan,  may  have  been  rent  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  lome  great  convulfion,  occafioned  bv  their  la- 
fiourings,  and  New  Georgia  forced  up  from  the  fame 
caule.  An  unparalleled  extent  of  plain  appears  on  their 
eaftern  fide.  The  river  of  Amazons  runs  along  a  level 
clothed  with  forefts,  after  it  burfts  from  its  confinement 
at  the  Pougo  of  Borjas,  till  it  reaches  its  fea-like  dif- 
charge  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

In  the  northern  hemifphere,  the  Andes  pafs  through 
the  narrow  ifthmus  of  Darien  into  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico,  and  preferve  a  majeftic  height  and  their  vol¬ 
canic  diipofition.  The  mountain  Popocatepce  made 
a  violent  eruption  during  the  expedition  of  Cortez, 
which  is  moft  beautifully  defcribed  by  his  hittorian  An¬ 
tonio  de  Solis.  This  is  probably  the  fame  with  the 
volcano  obferved  by  the  Abbe  d’Auteroche,  in  his  way 
from  A  era  Cruz  to  Mexico  ;  which,  from  the  naked- 
nefs  of  the  lavas,  he  conjectured  to  have  been  but  late¬ 
ly  extinguiflied.  From  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  this 
chain  is  continued  northward,  and  to  the  eaft  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  ;  then  verges  fo  greatly  towards  the  weft,  as  to 
leave  a  very  inconfiderable  fpace  between  it  and  the 
Pacific  ocean  ;  and  frequently  detached  branches  jut 
into  the  lea,  and  form  promontories  ;  which,  with 
parts  of  the  chain  itielf,  were  often  fieen  bv  our  navi¬ 
gators  in  the  courle  of  their  voyages.  Some  branches, 
a?  we  have  before  obferved,  extend  towards  the  eaft, 
but  not  to  any  great  diftance.  A  plain,  rich  in  woods 
and  iavannahs,  1  warming  with  bifons  or  buff  aloes,  ftags, 
and  Virginian  deer,  with  bears,  and  a  great  variety  of 
game,  occupies  an  amazing  tract,  from  the  great  lakes 
of  Canada,  as  low  as  the  gulf  of  Mexico  \  and  eaft- 
ward  to  the  other  great  chain  of  mountains,  the  Apa- 
lachian,  which  are  the  Alps  of  that  fide  of  northern 
America.  Its  commencement  is  fuppofed  to  be  about 
Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  with  branches 
pointing  obliquely  to  the  river  St  Lawrence  eaftward, 
and  riling  on  its  oppofite  coafts ;  others  extending 
as  fai  as  Nova  Scotia,  but  in  their  progrefs  eaft- 
wnd  diminifh  in  height.  The  main  chain  pafl’es 
through  the  province  of  New  York,  where  it  is  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  name  of  the  Highlands ,  and  lies  within 
-40  miles  of  the  Atlantic.  From  thence  it  recedes 
from  the  fea,  in  proportion  as  it  advances  fouthward  ; 
and  near  its  extremity  in  South  Carolina  is  300  miles 
diftant  from  the  water.  It  confifts  of  feveral  parallel 
ridges  divided  by  moft  enchanting  valleys,  and  gene¬ 
rally  clothed  with  variety  of  woods.  Thefe  ridges 
rife  gradually  from  the  eaft,  one  above  the  other,  to 
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the  king-  the  central ;  from  which  they  gradually  fall  to  the  Alps. 

weft,  into  the  valt  plains  of  the  Miluifippi.  The  mid-  Aipuxarras. 
die  ridge  is  of  an  enormous  bulk  and  height.  Th 
whole  extends  in  breadth  about  70  miles  ;  and  in  many 
places  leaves  great  chafms  for  the  difeharge  cf  the  vaft 
and  numerous  rivers  which  rife  in  the  bofoms  of  the 
mountains,  and  empty  themfelves  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  alter  yielding  a  matcblefs  navigation  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces  they  water. 

Beyond  the  branch  of  the  Apaiachian  mountains 
called  The  Endlcfs ,  is  another  of  amazing  extent, 
nearly  as  high  as  the  mountains  themfelves.  This 
plain  (called  the  Upper  Plain )  is  exceedingly  rich 
land;  begins  at  the  Mohocks  river;  reaches  to  with¬ 
in  a  fmall  diftance  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  to  the  weft- 
ward  forms  part  of  the  extenuve  plains  of  the  Ohio, 
and  reaches  to  an  unknown  diftance  beyond  the  Mjiiif- 
lippi.  \  aft  rivers  take  their  rife,  and  fall  to  every 
point  of  the  conipafs  ;  into  Lake  Ontario,  into  Ilud- 
lon’s  river,  and  into  the  Delaware  and  Sufquebanna. 

I  he  tide  ot  Hudlon’s  river  Hows  through  its  deep- 
worn  bed  far  up,  even  to  within  a  fmall  diftance  of 
the  head  of  the  Delaware  ;  which,  after  a  furious 
courfe  down  a  long  defeent,  interrupted  with  rapids, 
meets  the  tide  not  very  remote  from  its  difeharge  into 
the  ocean. 

Lower  Alps,  Department  of,  in  France.  This  de¬ 
partment  is  one  of  four  into  which  the  former  Provence 
is  divided.  It  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Upper  Alps  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps ;  on 
the  iouth,  by  the  department  of  the  Yar,  and  the  north- 
eaft  extremity  of  that  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone  ; 
and  on  the  weft,  by  the  departments  of  Yauclule 
and  the  Drome  :  the  chief  town  is  Digne  ;  its  fuper- 
ficies  is  about  1,459,699  fquare  acres ;  population 
1 44>436  individuals.  It  is  divided  into  five  communal 
diftricts. 

Upper  Alps,  Department  of.  This  department  makes 
a  part  ot  Dauphine,  which  contains  three.  It  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  departments  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  Iferc  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Piedmont;  on  the  foutb,  by 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps  ;  on  the  weft,  by 
that  of  the  Drome,  and  part  of  that  of  Here  :  Embruii 
is  the  principal  town  ;  its  fuperficies  is  about  1,084,614 
fquare  acres  ;  population  1 16,764  individuals.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  communal  diftricts. 

Maritime  Alps ,  Department  oj.  Ilns  department  is 
formed  of  the  county  of  Nice.  It  is  hounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Apennines  and  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Alps ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  republic  of  Genoa  ; 
on  the  foutb,  by  the  Mediterranean ;  and  on  the  weft, 
by  the  departments  of  the  Yar  and  Lower  Alps  :  the 
principal  town  is  Nice;  its  fuperficies  is  about  632,619 
fquare  acres;  population  93,366  fouls.  It  is  divided 
into  three  communal  diftrifts. 

ALPUX ARRAS,  or  Ai.paxahes,  mountains  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean  lea.  1  hey  are  about  17  leagues  in 
length  and  1 1  in  breadth,  reaching  from  the  city  of 
A  elez  to  Almeria.  They  are  inhabited  by  Moors,  who 
are  the  remains  of  the  dilperlion  and  rUin  of  their  em¬ 
pire.  They  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  but  pre¬ 
ferve  their  own  manner  of  living,  and  their  language, 
though  much  corrupted.  Here  is  a  rivulet  between 
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Alpuxurras  Pitros  and  Portugos,  which  dyes  linen  that  is  dipped  in 
I!  it  black  in  an  inllant.  Near  this  rivulet  is  a  cavern, 

1  1‘U0,  .  from  vvliich  proceeds  fo  malignant  a  fleam,  that  it  de¬ 

ft  roys  fuch  animals  as  come  near  it.  The  Morifcos 
cultivate  the  foil  extremely  well,  and  plant  fruit  trees  ; 
fome  of  which  grow  to  a  prodigious  height  and  thick- 
hefs,  and  give  the  mountains  a  very  agreeable  af- 
petft. 

ALQt  IER,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  in  Portugal  to 
mealure  oil,  two  of  which  make  an  alnjond.  See  Al¬ 
mond. 

ALQUIFOU,  or  Arruifou,  is  a  fort  of  lead  ore, 
which,  when  broken,  looks  like  antimony.  It  is  ufed 
by  the  potters  to  give  a  green  varnifh  to  their  yvorks, 
and  thence  is  called  potters  ore.  It  is  met  with  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  &c.  The  potters  mix  a  fmall  portion  of  manga- 
nefe  with  the  alquifou,  and  then  the  varnilli  or  glazing 
on  their  ware  is  of  a  black ifli  hue. 

ALREDUS,  Alured,  or  Aluredus,  of  Bever¬ 
ley,  one  of  the  moil  ancient  Englifh  hiflorians,  was 
born  at  Beverley  in  Y  orkfhire.  He  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  There  are  no  circumflances  of  his  life 
known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  that 
he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  canons  and  treafurer 
of  St  John’s  at  Beverley.  And  we  learn  in  a  note  of 
Bifhop  ianner’s,  that,  for  the  fake  of  improvement, 
he  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  and  at  Rome 
became  domellic  chaplain  to  Cardinal  Othoboni.  He 
died  in  the  year  1128  or  1129,  leaving  behind  him 
the  following  works  :  1.  The  Annals  of  Alured  of  Be¬ 
verley  ;  which  was  publilhed  at  Oxford  in  1716,  by 
Mr  Hearne,  from  a  manulcript  which  belonged  to 
1  horn  as  Rawlinlon,  Efq.  It  contains  an  abridgement 
of  our  hiflory  from  Brutus  to  Henry  I.  written  in 
Latin,  and  with  great  accuracy,  elegance,  and  perfpicui- 
ty.  2.  Libertates  ecclcjice  S.  Johannis  de  Beverlac,  &c. 
a  mannfeript  in  the  Cottonian  library.  It  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  records  relative  to  the  church  of  Beverley, 
tranflated  from  tbe  Saxon  language.  Thefe  are  the 
<>nlv  works  which  were  Written  by  Alredus.  (Bios:. 
Did.). 

ALRESFORD,  a  town  of  Hampfliire,  feated  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Southampton,  clofe  hv  the  river 
Itching,  which  feeds  a  great  pond  to  the  left  of  the 
town.  Part  ol  a  Roman  highway  runs  from  hence  to 
Alton.  It  confills  of  about  230  houfes  ;  has  one  church, 
and  two  principal  ftreets,  which  are  large  and  broad ; 
and  has  a  fmall  manufacture  of  linens.  It  is  57  miles 
dillant  from  London. 

AL8A,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of  Carniola 
(Pliny),  now  the  A i/Jii,  running  by  Aquileia,  with  a 
ihort  courfe  from  north  to  fouth,  into  the  Adriatic  ; 
where  Conilantine,  the  fon  of  Conilantine  the  Great, 
fighting  againll  Conflans  his  brother,  loll  his  life. 

ALSACE,  formerly  a  province  of  France,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  call  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  fouth  by  Switzer¬ 
land,  on  the  welt  by  Lorraine,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Germany,  but  was  given  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
M  uniter.  It  is  one  of  the  mofl  fruitful  and  plentiful 
provinces  in  F-uropc,*  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  wood, 
flax,  tobacco,  pulfe,  fruits,  &c.  The  mountains 
which  divide  it  from  Lorraine  are  verv  high  ;  and  ge¬ 
nerally  covered  with  fir,  beech,  oak,  and  hornbeam. 
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Thol'c  on  the  fide  of  Switzerland  are  lei's  high  ;  and  Alface. 

furnifhed  with  all  forts  of  wood,  as  well  for  fuel  as  ' - v — 

building.  The  country  itfelf  is  diverfified  with  riling 
hills  and  fertile  vales,  belides  large  forells  ;  but  that 
between  the  rivers  111,  Hart,  and  the  Rhine,  as  far  as 
Stralburg,  is  inferior  to  the  reft,  on  account  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  overflowing  of  the  Rhine.  In  High  Alface 
there  are  mines  of  filver,  copper,  and  lead.  They 
however  work  none  but  thofe  of  Giromanv,  from  which, 
are  annually  drawn  1600  marks  of  filver,  each  mark 
being  eight  ounces  ;  and  24,000  pounds  of  copper 
but  the  expence  of  working  them  is  equal  almoll  to 
the  profit.  There  are  iron  works  in  fevcral  parts  ot 
Alface,  and  particularly  at  Betford.  There  is  a  mi¬ 
neral  i’pring  at  Sultlbach,  near  Munller,  in  High  Al¬ 
lace  ;  which  is  in  great  reputation  for  the  pally,  w  eak* 
nefsofthe  nerves,  and  the  gravel. — The  original  in¬ 
habitants  ot  Allace  are  honeit  and  good-natured,  hut 
wedded  to  their  own  manners  and  culloms.  The  fruit- 
1  ul n els  of  their  country  renders  them  indolent  and  in¬ 
active  ;  for  the  Swifs  make  their  hav  and  reap  their 
corn,  as  well  as  manage  the  vintage  of  Pligh  Alface, 
which  fends  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  province. 

The  common  language  is  the  German  ;  but  the  better 
fort  of  people  in  the  towns  lpeak  French  ;  and,  even  in 
the  country,  they  lpeak  French  well  enough  to  be  un- 
derftood. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  was  formerly  computed 
at  about  half  a  million,  who  are  moftly  Lutherans  and 
Roman  Catholics.  By  the  late  divifion  of  France  this 
province  forms  two  departments,  viz.  Thofe  of  the  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  Rhine  ;  the  capital  of  the  former  being 
Colmar,  and  that  of  the  latter  Stralburg  ;  but  former¬ 
ly  it  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Alface,  the 
former  contained  32  large  and  fmall  towns,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  39,  and  in  both  there  are  upwards  of  1000  market 
towns  and  villages.  The  Rauraci,  Sequani,  and  Medio- 
matrici,  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  province. 

Under  the  Merovingian  kings  its  name  firll  occurs  in  the 
hillory  of  France,  and  it  moll  probably  is  derived  from 
the  river  Ell  or  Ill,  the  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of 
which  were  called  Klfajjon ,  from  whom  the  country 
itlell  was  afterwards  denominated  E/Jas ,  in  Latin  Eli- 
fatia,  A/i/atia,  and  A/fatia.  The  Romans  wrefted  it 
from  the  Celtic;  from  them  it  palled  into  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  ;  and  after  the  famous  battle  of  Tolbiac, 
gained  by  Clovis  in  496,  it  palled  into  the  poflefiion  of 
the  Franks.  It  was  incorporated  at  a  future  period  with 
the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia  ;  and,  in  1752,  it  was  fubject- 
ed,  like  the  reft  of  the  monarchy,  to  the  laws  of  Pepin 
and  his  fucceflors.  Lotharius,  the  eldcft  fon  of  Lewis 
Debonnaire,  at  the  deceale  of  his  father  in  840,  obtain¬ 
ed  it  and  united  it  to  that  part  of  the  empire  of  the 
I  ranks  which  fell  to  him,  and  was  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine.  Afterwards  it 
fell  to  his  youngell  fon  Lotharius  by  inheritance,  and 
after  him,  in  869,  it  became  a  province  of  Germany, 
and  was  governed  by  dukes. 

About  a  century  before  the  title  of  duke  was  abo- 
li Hied,  the  provincial  counts  who  governed  under  them 
in  Alface,  aflumed  the  title  of  Landgraves,  and  the 
countries  over  which  they  prefided,  obtained  the  name 
of  Landgravates,  the  one  fuperior  and  the  other  infe¬ 
rior.  The  bell  part  of  the  inferior  was  conveyed  to 
the  bilhops  of  Stralburg  in  1375,  who  ail'umcd  the 
5  B  title 
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title  of  Landgrave  of  A -face.  In  after  times,  the  go¬ 
vernment  was  given  by  the  emperors  to  feveral  families, 
until  at  laft  Ferdinand  I.  bellowed  it  upon  the  German 
line  of  his  own  family,  and  confequently  it  remained 
in  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  property  of  the  town 
of  Brifac,  the  landgravate  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Alice,  Sundgau,  and  the  diftriCts  of  the  ten  united 
imperial  cities  in  Aliace,  with  the  whole  fovereignty 
belonging  to  them,  was  for  ever  ceded  by  the  emperor 
to  the  crown  of  France,  at  the  peace  of  Munfter  in 
1648.  The  perpetual  fovereignty  of  the  city  ol  Straf- 
burg,  together  with  all  its  dependencies  on  the  leit  of 
the  Rhine,  were  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Ryf- 
wick  in  1697. 

ALSEN,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  fituated  in  the  Lef- 
fer  Belt,  or  entrance  into  the  Baltic  fea,  between  Slef- 
wick  and  Funen,  100  miles  weft  of  Copenhagen.  It 
extends  in  length  fix  leagues,  and  about  two  in  breadth. 
The  foil  is  fertile,  producing  abundance  of  fruit  and  va¬ 
riety  of  grain,  with  large  crops  of  anifeeds,  a  carmina¬ 
tive  much  ufed  in  fealoning  the  food  and  mixing  with 
the  bread  all  over  the  Daniili  dominions.  E.  Long. 
10.  12.  N.  Lat.  55.  12. 

ALSFIELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  landgra¬ 
vate  of  Heffe  Caffe],  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Marpurg, 
and  35  louth  of  Heffe  Caffel.  Iris  an  ancient  town  and 
well  built  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  the  lirft  of  this 
country  who  embraced  the  Reformation.  E.  Long. 
9.  5.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

ALSHASH,  a  very  beautiful  city  in  Buckharia, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  is  now  called 
Tajlicant ,  the  capital  of  the  eaftern  part  of  Turkeftan, 
poffeffed  by  the  Kaffats.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Si- 
hun ,  now  Sir,  and  had  a  well  watered  garden  for  eve¬ 
ry  houfe  ;  but  was  ruined  by  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  took 
the  city,  and  caufed  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants 
to  be  maffacred. 

ALSHEDA,  a  parifli  in  the  province  of  Smaland, 
in  Sweden,  where  a  gold  mine  was  difcovered  in 
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ALSINA,  in  Botany ,  a  fvnonyme  of  the  theligo- 
iium.  See  Thelj gonum,  Botany  Index. 

ALSINASTRUM,  in  Botany,  the  trivial  name  of 
the  elatine.  See  Elatine,  Botany  Index. 

ALSINE,  or  Chickweed.  See  Botany  Index. 

The  common  chickweed  affords  a  remarkable  inftance 
of  what  is  called  the  Jleep  of  plants  ;  for,  every  night, 
the  leaves  approach  in  pairs,  fo  as  to  include  within  their 
upper  furfaces  the  tender  rudiments  of  the  new  {hoots  ; 
and  the  uppermoft  pair  but  one  at  the  end  of  the  ftalk 
are  furnilhed  with  longer  leaf-ftalks  than  tile  others  ;  fo 
that  they  can  clofe  upon  the  terminating  pair,  and  pro- 
'tecl  the  end  of  the  branch. 

ALSIRAT,  in  the  Mahometan  theology,  denotes  a 
bridge  laid  over  the  middle  of  hell,  liner  than  a  hair, 
and  iliarper  than  the  edge  of  a  fword,  over  which  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  pafs,  after  their  trial,  in  the  day  of  judge¬ 
ment.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  paffage,  Maho¬ 
met  allures,  that  the  alfirat,  narrow  as  it  is,  is  befet 
with  briars  and  thorns ;  none  of  which,  however,  will 
be.  any  impediment  to  the  good,  who  fhall  fly  over  it 
like  the  wind,  Mahomet  and  his  Muffulmans  leading 
the  way  •,  whereas  the  wicked,  by  the  narrownefs  of 
the  path,  the  entangling  of  the  thorns,  and  extinction 
of  the  light  which  directed  the  former  to  paradife, 
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will  foon  mils  their  footing,  and  tumble  headlong  into  Alfir 
hell,  which  is  gaping  beneath  to  receive  them.  |] 

ALSIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  city  of  ancient  Alu 
Etruria,  occupying  (according  to  Cluverius)  the  i'pot  * 
on  which  Pa/a  now  Hands.  M  e  are  told  by  Dionyfius 
Haliearnaffenfls,  that  Alfium  was  built  by  the  Abori¬ 
gines,  long  before  the  Tyrrhenians  invaded  Italy.  In 
this  cafe  it  muft  have  been  founded  not  long  after  the 
difperfion  in  the  days  of  Peleg.  Its  founder  is  laid  to 
have  been  one  Aleefus,  Alefus ,  or  Alfa  ;  whom  fome 
conjecture  to  have  been  Ahlah,  or  Eliffia,  the  Ion  of 
Javan,  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

ALSOP,  Anthony,  an  Englilli  divine  and  poet, 
was  educated  at  M’eftminiter  fchool,  and  from  thence 
eleCted  to  Ch rift-church,  Oxford,  where  lie  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  March  1696,  and  of  B.  D.  in  De¬ 
cember  1706.  On  his  coming  to  the  univeriitv,  he 
was  very  loon  diftinguifhed  by  Dean  Aldrich,  and  pu- 
bliffied  Fabulannn  JEfopicarum  Dele&us,  Oxon.  1698, 

8vo,  with  a  poetical  dedication  to  Lord  \  ifeount  Scu¬ 
damore,  and  a  preface  in  which  he  took  part  againft 
Dr  Bentley  in  the  famous  difpute  with  Mr  Boyle.  He 
paffed  through  the  ul'ual  offices  in  his  college  to  that 
of  cenfor  with  conliderable  reputation  }  and  lor  lome 
years  had  the  principal  noblemen  and  gentlemen  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fociety  committed  to  his  care.  In  this 
emplovment  he  continued  till  his  merit  recommended 
him  to  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  billiop  of  M  incheller, 
who  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  loon  after  gave 
him  a  prebend  in  his  own  cathedral,  together  with  the 
reCtory  of  Brightwell  in  the  county  of  Berks,  which 
aflorded  him  ample  provifion  for  a  learned  retirement, 
from  which  he  could  not  be  drawn  by  the  repeated  fo- 
licitations  of  thofe  who  thought  him  qualified  for  a 
more  public  character  and  a  higher  Ration.  In  1717 
an  aCtion  was  brought  againft  him  by  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Aftrey  of  Oxford,  for  a  breach  of  a  marriage  contraCl  •, 
and  a  verdiCl  obtained  againft  him  for  2000I.  which 
probablv  occafioned  him  to  leave  the  kingdom  lor  tome 
time.  His  death,  which  happened  June  JO.  1726, 
was  occafioned  by  his  falling  into  a  ditch  that  led  to 
his  garden  door.  A  quarto  volume  was  publifhed  in 
1752,  under  the  title  of  Antonii  Alfopi,  JEdis  Chrijli 
slim  Alumni ,  Odaruni  libri  duo.  Four  Englilli  poems 
of  his  are  in  Dodiley’s  Collection,  one  in  Pearch’s,  le- 
veral  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  fome  in  “  The  Student.”  Mr  Alfop  is  re- 
fpeCrfully  mentioned  by  the  facetious  Dr  King  ol  the 
Commons  (Vol.  i.  p.  236),  as  having  enriched  the 
commonwealth  of  learning,  by  “  Tranflations  of  Fables 
from  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  and  not  lefs  de- 
tractingly  by  Dr  Bentley,  under  the  name  of  “  Tony 
Alfop,  a  late  editor  of  the  Htfopean  Fables.”  (Hog. 

Difi.). 

Aesop,  Vincent,  an  Englilli  nonconformift  divine, 
was  born  in  Northamptonfhire,  and  educated  at  St 
John’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  lie  took  the  degree 
of  Mailer  of  Arts.  When  he  received  deacon’s  or¬ 
ders,  lie  went  to  Rutlandfiiire,  and  fettled  at  Oakham, 
where  he  was  an  affiftant  to  the  mailer  of  the  free- 
fcliool.  As  he  was  a  man  of  a  Uprightly  turn,  he  fell 
into  indifferent  company  5  but  was  reclaimed  by  the 
frequent  admonitions  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Benjamin 
King.  He  afterwards  married  that  gentleman’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  becoming  a  convert  to  his  principles,  ieceiv~ 
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Alfop,  ed  ordination  in  the  Prelbvterian  wav,  not  being  i'atii- 
Alftedius.  fied  witli  that  which  he  had  from  the  bifliop.  He  was 
v  iettlcd  at  AAilbee  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  whence 
he  was  ejected  in  1662,  for  nonconformity.  After  this 
he  ventured  to  preach  fometimes  at  Oakham,  and  at 
AVellingboroucjh  where  he  lived,  and  was  once  fix 
months  in  prilon  for  praying  by  a  lick,  perfon.  A  book 
he  wrote  againlt  Dr  Sherlock  in  a  humorous  ftvle,  made 
him  well  known  to  the  world,  and  induced  Mr  Cawton, 
an  eminent  noneon fornuit  in  A\  eftminfter,  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  his  congregation  for  his  fucceffor.  On 
receiving  this  call  he  quitted  Xorthamptonfhire,  and 
came  to  London,  where  he  preached  conilantly,  and 
wrote  feveral  pieces  which  were  extremely  well  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  public.  His  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  court  expofed  him  to  many  inconveniences  j  but 
thefe  ended  with  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  or  at  leaft  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  when  Mr  Alfop’s  fon 
engaging  in  treafonable  practices  was  freelv  pardoned 
by  King  James.  After  this  our  divine  went  frequently 
to  court,  and  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
perfon  who  drew  the  Prefbyterians  addrefs  to  that 
prince  for  his  general  indulgence.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion,  Air  Alfop  gave  public  teftimonies  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  government ;  vet  upon  all  occafions  he  fpoke 
very  rel'pectfuily  of  King  James,  and  retained  a  very 
high  fenfe  of  his  clemency  in  fparing  his  onlv  fon. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  he  fpent  in  the  exercife  of 
his  miniilrv,  preaching  once  every  Lord’s  day  ;  befides 
which  he  had  a  Thuriday  lecture,  and  was  one  of  the 
lecturers  at  Pinner’s-hall.  He  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and,  preferring  his  fpirits  to  the  laft,  died  in  Alay 
1703.  On  grave  fubjects  he  wrote  with  a  becoming 
lerioulnefs  :  but  where  wit  might  properly  be  lliown,  he 
difplayed  it  to  great  advantage.  His  funeral  fermon 
was  preached  by  Air  Slater,  and  his  memory  will  be 
-  always  preferred  by  his  own  learned  and  elegant  writ¬ 
ings.  Of  thefe  the  molt  remarkable,  befides  his  fer- 
mons,  are,  1 .  Antifozzo  >  in  vindication  of  fome  great 
truths  oppofed  by  Dr  AA  illiam  Sherlock,  8vo.  1675. 
2.  Melius  Inquirendum  y  in  anlwer  to  Dr  Goodman’s 
Compafiionate  Inquiry,  8vo,  1679.  3.  The  Mifchief 

of  Impofitions  ;  in  anfwer  to  Dr  Stillingfleet’s  Mifchief 
of  Separation,  1680.  4.  A  faithful  Reproof  to  a  Falfe 

Report,  with  reference  to  the  Differences  among  the 
United  Alinifters  in  London,  8vo.  ( Biog.  Brit.) 

ALSTEDIUS,  John  Henry,  a  German  Protef- 
tant  divine,  and  one  of  the  molt  indefatigable  writers 
of  the  17th  century.  He  was  fome  time  profeffor  of 
nhilofophv  and  divinity  at  Herborn  in  the  county  of 
*  Xaffau  :  From  thence  he  went  into  Tranfylvania,  to  be 
profeffor  at  Alba  Julia ;  where  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1638,  in  the  50th  year  of 
his  age.  His  Y.ncyclopecdia  has  been  much  efteemed 
even  by  the  Homan  Catholics  j  it  was  printed  at  Lyons, 
and  fold  very  well  throughout  all  France.  His  T/ic- 
fattrus  C'/irono/ogicus  is  by  fome  conlidercd  as  one  of 
his  bell  works,  and  has  gone  through  feveral  editions. 
He  alio  wrote  Triumphus' Biblicus,  to  fliow  that  the 
principles  of  all  arts  and  fciences  are  to  be  found  in  the 
icriptures.  He  was  a  Millenarian  •,  and  publiilied,  in 
1627,  a  treatife  He  mi/le  annis ,  in  which  he  afferted 
that  the  reign  of  the  faints  on  earth  was  to  begin  in 
1/194. 


ALSTON,  Charles,  M.  D.  a  botanical  and  medi-  Alftoa 
cal  writer,  was  born  in  the  well  of  Scotland  in  the  |! 
year  1683.  He  began  his  Iludies  at  the  univerfity  of,  AUtoma 
Glafgow,  and  about  this  time  he  had  the  good  "for-  v  " 
tune  to  be  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  duchefs 
ol  Hamilton,  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
puriuing  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  by  attaching  him- 
i'elf  to  the  ftudy  of  phylic.  About  the  age  of  33,  along 
with  his  friend  and  companion  the  celebrated  Alex¬ 
ander  Aronro,  he  went  to  Leyden,  and  Iludied  three 
years  under  Boeihaave.  On  their  return  to  their  na¬ 
tive  country,  they,  in  conjunction  with  Rutherford, 

Sinclair,  and  Plummer,  undertook  departments  in  the 
college  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  their  abilities  and  in- 
duftry,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fchool  of  phyfic. 

The  branches  of  botany  and  materia  medica  were 
long  the  favourite  Iludies  of  his  life,  confequently  he 
undertook  that  department,  and  continued  to  lediure 
on  them  with  increaiing  reputation  until  his  death, 
which  happened  in  November  1760,  at  the  age  of  77 
years.  His  talents  appear  to  have  been  naturally 
llrong,  which  he  improved  and  llrengthened  with  great 
affiduity  and  induftry,  and  employed  them  fuccefsfully 
in  the  fervice  of  fcience.  In  the  year  1753,  his  dif- 
fertation  on  the  fexes  of  plants,  in  which  he  combats 
the  doctrine  of  Linnaeus,  was  publiflied  in  the  firft 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and  Literary  Ef- 
fays.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  conducted 
with  much  ingenuity,  fupported  by  fome  llrong  expe¬ 
riments,  and  although  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned, 
it  has  failed  in  its  principal  defign,  vet  it  mull  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  one  of  the  bell  argued  pieces  on  that 
fide  of  the  quelliou.  An  afperity  of  language  is  forae- 
times  ufed,  very  unfuitable  to  a  fcientific  topic  j  but, 
however,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Linnaeus  had 
given  fome  reafons  for  this  conduct  by  the  nature 
of  fome  of  his  deferiptions.  In  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Edinburgh  Aledical  Efl'ays,  we  have  a  Ihort 
paper  by  Dr  Alllon  on  the  efficacy  of  the  powder  of 
tin,  to  dellroy  or  expel  worms  from  the  bowels.  He 
informs  us,  that  he  received  the  preicription  from  an 
empyric,  w’ho  wras  renow’ned  for  his  Ikill  in  curing 
perfons  afflicted  with  that  difeafe.  The  patient  receiv¬ 
ed  the  firft  morning  one  ounce  of  tin  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der,  and  half  an  ounce  each  of  the  two  following 
mornings,  and  was  then  purged  with  the  infufion  of 
l'enna  and  manna.  He  lpeaks  with  great  certainty 
upon  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine,  which  certainly  has 
confiderable  power  in  thefe  cafes,  and  may  be  given 
to  the  moll  delicate  fubjects  with  perfect  fafetv.  Dr 
Alfton  all’o  engaged  in  a" chemical  controverly  refpedt- 
ing  quicklime  with  Dr  AA  hytt.  But  the  moll  valuable 
of  all  his  works,  are  his  ledtures  on  the  Alateria  Ale- 
dica,  which  were  publiilied  in  the  year  1770,  in  2  vols. 

4to.  The  number  of  curious  and  ufeful  fadts  contained 
in  this  book  will  tend  to  fecure  its  reputation,  although 
confiderable  additions  and  improvements  have  been 
made,  fince  that  period,  in  this  branch  of  fcience. 

(G  cn.  Biog.) 

ALSTOX-AIOOR,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  feated 
on  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the  river  Tyne, 
with  a  ftonc  bridge  over  it.  Near  this  place  is  plenty 
of  lead  ore.  AV.  Long.  2.  4.  N.  I. at.  54.  45. 

ALSTON  I  V.  See  Botany  Index. 

5B2  ALSTROEMERIA. 
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roc-ine-  ALSTROEMERIA.  See  Botany  Index. 
ria  ALT,  in  Mttjic,  a  term  applied  to  the  high  notes  in 
!i  the  fcale. 

^ta1,  ,  ALTAI  mountains,  an  extenfive  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  noi'thern  parts  of  Alia.  It  begins  at  the 
vaft  mountain  Bogdo,  paffes  above  the  head  of  the  Ir- 
tilch,  and  then  takes  a  courfe,  rugged,  precipitous, 
clothed  with  tnow,  and  rich  in  minerals,  between  the 
Irtilch  and  Oby  ;  then  proceeds  by  the  lake  Telezkoi, 
the  rife  of  the  Oby  •,  after  which  it  retires,  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  great  rivers  which  form  the  Jenefei, 
and  are  locked  up  in  thefe  high  mountains  ;  finally  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Sainnes,  it  is  uninterruptedly  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  lake  of  Baikal.  A  branch  inlinuates  it- 
felf  between  the  fources  of  the  rivers  Onon  and  Ingoda, 
and  thofe  ol  Iclnkoi,  accompanied  with  very  high 
mountains,  running  without  interruption  to  the  north- 
eaft,  and  dividing  the  river  Amur,  which  difcharges 
.  itfell  into  the  eaft,  in  the  Chinefe  dominions,  from  the 
river  Lena  and  Lake  Baikal.  Another  branch  ilretches 
along  the  Olecma,  croffes  the  Lena  below  Jakoutlk, 
and  is  continued  between  the  two  rivers  Tongoulka  to 
the  Jenefei,  where  it  is  loft;  in  wooded  and  morally 
plains.  The  principal  chain,  rugged  with  fharp-point- 
ed  rocks,  approaches  and  keeps  near  the  fiiores  of  the 
lea  of  Ockhotz,  and  pafling  by  the  fources  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  Quth,  Aldan,  and  Maia,  is  diftributed  in  fmall 
branches,  which  range  between  theeaftern  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Icy  fea  ;  befides  two  principal  branches, 
one  oi  which,  turning  fouth,  runs  through  all  Kamtl- 
chatka,  and  is  broken,  from  the  Cape  Lopatka,  into 
the  numerous  Kurile  ifles,  and  to  the  eaft  forms  another 
marine  chain,  in  the  Aleutian  iflands,  which  range  from 
Kamtlehatka  to  America;  moft  of  them,  as  well  as 
Kamtfchatka  itfelf,  diftinguifhed  by  volcanoes,  or  the 
traces  of  volcanic  fires.  The  laft  chain  forms  chiefly 
the  great  Cape  Tfchutfki,  with  its  promontories  and 
rocky  broken  lliores. 

The  fnmmits  of  the  higheft  of  the  Altai  mountains 
are  covered  with  perpetual  lhow.  The  loftieft  range 
of  this  extenfive  chain,  is  compofed  of  granite.  An¬ 
other  range  of  inferior  height  confifts  of  fhiftus,  which 
lies  on  the  fides  of  the  granite  mountains.  Befide  thefe 
rocks,  there  are  ftrata  of  chalkftone,  limeftone,  and 
marble.  The  Altai  mountains  abound  in  metallic  ores. 
Cold,  filver,  and  lead  mines,  have  been  dilcovered  111 
them,  with  great  abundance  of  copper  and  iron.  The 
two  latter  have  been  wrought  to  a  confiderablc  extent, 
and  have  been  found  productive. 

ALTAMONT,  a  very  handfome  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Calabria  Citerior,  15 
miles  north-weft  of  Bafigniano.  E.  Long.  16.  22. 
N.  Lat.  39.  40. 

ALTAMUEA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  territory 
of  Bari,  with  the  title  of  a  principality,  feated  011  the 
foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains.  E.  Lono-.  16  c 4 

N.  Lat.  41.0.  0 

ALTAR,  a  place  upon  which  facrifices  were  ancient¬ 
ly  offered  to  fome  deity. 

The  heathens  at  firft  made  their  altars  only  of  turf ; 
afterwards  they  were  made  of  ftone,  of  marble,  of  wood, 
and  even  of  horn,  as  that  of  Apollo  in  Delos. 

Altars  differed  in  figure  as  well  as  in  materials.  Some 
were  round,  others  fquare,  and  others  triangular.  All 
ei  them  were  turned  towards  the  eaft,  and  flood  lower 


than  the  ftatues  of  the  gods;  and  were  generally  adorn-  4)taf 
ed  with  fculpture,  reprefenting  either  the  gods  to  whom  1  -  -  " 

they  were  erected,  or  their  lymbols.  See  the  Pagan 
Altars  reprel’euted  on  Plate  XVII.  Upon  the  fides 
of  fig.  1.  a  trident  and  two  dolphins  are  exhibited, 
which  denote  it  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Neptune. 

Fig.  2.  a  four-fquare  altar,  was  dedicated  to  theNymphs, 
as  the  infeription  imports.  Fig.  3.  exhibits  a  Bac¬ 
chanal  holding  a  thyrfus  in  his  hand,  a  mark  of  the 
altar’s  being  built  to  Bacchus  ;  it  had  two  other  fides, 
which  made  it  appear  triangular.  Of  fig.  4.  which 
was  alio  triangular,  each  face  or  fide  exhibited  a  genius, 
one  of  whom  (on  the  fide  reprefented)  carries  an  oar 
upon  his  neck,  which  fieems  to  denote  it  an  altar  of 
Neptune.  Fig.  5.  an  altar  of  a  round  iliape,  is  inferrb- 
ed  AraNeptuni:  the  god  bimfelf  is  there  reprefented, 
all  naked,  laving  the  pallium  upon  his  flioulder ;  and 
holding  in  his  left  hand  a  trident,  and  in  his  right  a 
dolphin. 

The  height  of  altars  alfo  differed  according  to  the 
different  gods  to  whom  they  facrificed.  According  to 
Servius,  thofe  altars  fet  apart  for  the  honour  of  the 
celeftial  gods,  and  gods  of  the  higher  clal’s,  were  placed 
on  fome  pretty  tall  pile  of  building  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  were  called  altaria ,  from  the  words  aha  and  art/, 

“  a  high  elevated  altar.”  Thofe  appointed  for  the 
terreftrial  gods  were  laid  on  the  furfacc  of  the  earth, 
and  called  a/a.  And,  on  the  contrary,  they  dug  into 
the  earth  and  opened  a  pit  for  thofe  of  the  infernal 
gods,  which  they  called  €o()gei  hxxxct,  fcrbbiculi.  But 
this  diftindtion  is  not  everywhere  obferved  :  the  bell- 
authors  frequently  nfe  ara  as  a  general  word,  under 
which  are  included  the  altars  of  the  celeftial  and  in¬ 
fernal,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  terreftrial  gods.  WitneTs 
A  irgil,  Eel.  5. 

- En  quatnor  aras , 

where  ara  plainly  includes  altaria  ;  for  whatever  we 
make  of  Daphnis,  L’hcebus  was  certainly  a  celeftial 
god.  So  Cicero,  pro  Quint.  Aras  dtiubruque  Hcea- 
tes  in  Gracia  vidimus.  The  Creeks  alfo  diftinguifhed 
two  forts  of  altars  ;  that  whereon  they  facrificed  to  the 
gods  was  called  /W.«;,  and  was  a  real  altar,  different 
from  the  other  whereon  they  facrificed  to  the  heroes, 
which  was  fmaller,  and  called  uryx^a.  Pollux  makes 
this  diftindtion  of  altars  in  his  Onomafticon  ;  he  adds, 
however,  that  fome  poets  ufed  the  word  icyu^x  for  the 
altar  whereon  facrificc  was  offered  to  the  gods.  The 
Septuagiut  verfion  does  fometimes  all'o  ufe  the  word 
for  a  fort  of  little  low  altar,  which  may  be  ex- 
preffed  in  Latin  by  craiicula ;  being  a  hearth  rather 
than  an  altar. 

Before  temples  were  in  ufe,  altars  were  erected  fome¬ 
times  in  groves,  fometimes  in  the  highways,  and  fome¬ 
times  on  the  tops  of  mountains;  and  it  was  a  cuftom  to 
engrave  upon  them  the  name,  enlign,  or  charadier  of 
the  deity  to  whom  they  were  confecrated. 

In  the  great  temples  of  ancient  Koine  there  were 
ordinarily  three  altars:  The  firft  was  placed  in  the  fanc- 
tuary,  at  the  foot  of  the  ftatue  of  the  divinity,  upon 
which  incenfe  was  burnt  and  libations  offered  ;  the  fe- 
cond  was  before  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  upon  it 
they  facrificed  the  vidtim  s  ;  and  the  third  was  a  port¬ 
able  altar,  upon  which  were  placed  the  offering  and 
the  facred  veflels. 


Bifidcs 
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Plate  XVH. 
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Befides  thefe  ufes  of  altars,  the  ancients  fwore  upon 
them,  and  fwore  by  them,  in  making  alliances,  confirm¬ 
ing  treaties  of  peace,  and  other  i'olemn  occaiions.  Al¬ 
tars  alfo  ferved  as  places  of  refuge  to  all  thole  who  fled 
to  them,  whatever  crime  they  had  committed. 

Altars  are  doubtlefs  as  ancient  as  facrifioes  them- 
fel  ves  •,  confequently  their  origin  is  not  much  later  than 
that  of  the  world,  Gen.  ch.  iv.  Some  attribute  their 
origin  to  the  Egyptians  ;  others  to  the  Jews  ;  others  to 
the  patriarchs  before  the  flood.  Some  carry  them  as 
far  back  as  Adam,  whole  altar  is  much  l'poken  of  by 
Jewilli,  and  even  Chriflian  writers.  Others  are  con¬ 
tented  to  make  the  patriarch  Enoch  the  firft  who  con- 
fecrated  a  public  altar.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  earlieft 
altars  wre  find  any  exprefs  teftimony  of  are  thole  erected 
by  Abraham. 

Altars,  in  the  patriarchal  times,  were  very  rude.  The 
altar  which  Jacob  let  up  at  Bethel  wras  nothing  but  a 
ftone,  which  ferved  him  inflead  of  a  boltter  ;  that  of 
Gideon,  a  Hone  before  his  houl'e  :  and  the  firll  which 
God  commanded  Moles  to  credit  was  probably  of  earth 
or  unpolifhed  Hones,  without  any  iron  ;  for  if  anv  ufe 
was  made  of  that  metal,  the  altar  was  declared  impure. 

The  principal  altars  of  the  Jews  wrere,  The  altar  of 
incenje  ;  that  of  burnt-offering  ;  and  the  altar,  or  table, 
for  the  ffiew  breach 

The  altar  of  ineenfe  was  a  fmall  table  of  fliittira 
wood,  co%’cred  with  plates  of  gold,  of  one  cubit  in 
length,  another  in  width,  and  two  in  height.  At  the 
four  corners  w:erc  four  kinds  of  horns,  and  all  round  a 
little  border  or  crown  over  it.  This  was  the  altar  hid¬ 
den  by  Jeremiah  before  the  captivity  ;  and  upon  it  the 
officiating  prieft  offered,  every  morning  and  evening,  in- 
cenfe  of  a  particular  compofition.  See  Plate  XVII. 

The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  made  of  fhittim 
wood,  and  carried  upon  the  lhoulders  of  the  priefts  by 
Haves  of  the  fame  wood  overlaid  with  brafs.  In  the 
time  of  Moles,  this  altar  was  five  cubits  fquare  and 
three  high  ;  but  in  Solomon’s  temple  it  was  much  lar¬ 
ger,  being  20  cubits  fquare  and  io  in  height.  It  was 
covered  with  brafs  ;  and  at  each  corner  was  a  horn  or 
fpire,  wrought  out  of  the  fame  wood  with  the  altar,  to 
which  the  facrifices  were  tied.  \\  ithin  the  hollow  was 
a  grate  of  brafs,  on  which  the  fire  was  made  ;  through 
it  fell  the  allies,  which  were  received  in  a  pan  bclowr. 
At  the  four  corners  of  the  grate  were  four  rings  and 
four  chains,  which  kept  it  up  at  the  horns.  This  altar 
was  placed  in  the  open  air,  that  the  lmokeof  the  burnt- 
offerings  might  not  fully  the  infide  of  the  tabernacle. 
See  Plate  XVII. 

The  altar  or  table  for  the  Jhew-bread  was  likewife  of 
fliittim  wood,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  having  a 
little  border  round  it  adorned  with  lculpturc.  It  was 
two  cubits  long,  one  w'ide,  and  one  and  a  half  in 
height.  Upon  this  table,  which  Hood  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  were  put,  every  Sabbath  day,  1 2  loaves,  with 
ialt  and  ineenfe. 

The  Jewifli  altai*s,  after  their  return  from  the  capti¬ 
vity,  and  the  building  of  the  fecond  temple,  were  in 
fome  relpecls  different  from  thole  deferibed  above. 
That  of  burnt  offerings  was  a  large  pile,  built  of  un¬ 
hewn  Hone,  32  cubits  fquare  at  the  bottom,  and  24 
fquare  at  the  top.  The  alcent  was  by  a  gentle  rifing, 
32  cubits  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth. 


Ai.tar,  is  alfo  ufed  among  Chrifiians  for  the  com¬ 
munion-table. 

In  the  primitive  church,  the  altars  were  only  of 
wood  •,  as  being  frequently  to  be  removed  from  place 
to  place.  But  the  council  of  Paris  in  509,  decreed 
that  no  altar  lliould  be  built  but  of  Hone.  At  firH 
there  was  but  one  altar  in  each  church  ;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  foon  increafed  ;  and  from  the  writings  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  lived  in  the  fixth  century,  we  learn, 
that  there  were  fometimes  in  the  fame  church  twelve 
or  thirteen.  In  the  cathedral  of  Madgeburg  there  are 
no  lefs  than  49  altars. 

The  altar  is  fometimes  fuflained  on  a  Angle  column, 
as  in  the  fubterraneous  chapels  of  St  Cecilia,  at  Borne, 
&c. ;  and  fometimes  by  four  columns,  as  the  altar  of  St 
Sebaflian  of  Crypta  Arenaria  ;  but  the  cuflomary  form 
is,  to  be  a  maflive  of  Hone  work,  fuHaining  the  altar 
table.  Thefe  altars  bear  a  refemblance  to  tombs :  to 
this  purpofe,  we  read  in  church-hiHory,  that  the  primi¬ 
tive  Chrifiians  chiefly  held  their  meetings  at  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs,  and  celebrated  the  myfieries  of  religion 
upon  them  :  for  which  reafon,  it  is  a  Handing  rule  to 
this  day  in  the  church  of  Borne,  never  to  build  an  altar, 
w  ithout  inclofing  the  x-elics  of  fome  faint  in  it. 

ALTAIC TH AXE,  or  Altarist,  in  old  law-books, 
an  appellation  given  to  the  priefi  or  parlon  of  a  parifl), 
to  whom  the  altarage  belonged.  See  Altarage. 

ALTARAGE,  in  Law,  altars  erected  in  virtue  of 
donations,  before  the  Reformation,  within  a  parochial 
church,  for  the  purpofe  of  flinging  of  mafs  for  deceafed 
friends. 

Altarage  likewife  fignifies  the  profits  arifing  to  the 
priefi  on  account  of  the  altar. 

AL-TAYEFF,  a  town  of  Hejaz,  a  diitrict  of  Ara¬ 
bia  Felix.  It  is  fituated  about  50  miles  eafi  of  Mecca, 
behind  Mount  Gazwan,  where  the  cold  is  more  intenle 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  difiridt,  but  the  air  very 
wholefome.  Its  territory  abounds  in  fountains,  anil 
produces  excellent  raifins.  The  town  is  furrounded  with 
a  wall,  but  is  not  very  large. 

ALTDORF,  a  large  handfome  town  in  Swifler- 
land,  and  the  chief  of  the  canton  of  Uri.  It  is  fitua¬ 
ted  below  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  in  a  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  whole  paffages  are  difficult,  and 
ferve  infiead  of  fortifications.  It  has  four  churches  and 
two  convents  •,  St  Martin’s  church  and  that  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Crofs  are  the  finefi.  The  town-boufe  and  the  arfe- 
nal  are  alfo  worth  feeing.  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat. 
46.  50. 

ALTF.A,  a  fea-port  town  of  V  alencia  in  Spain.  It 
was  taken  in  1705,  in  favour  of  the  archduke  Charles; 
but  lofi  after  the  Battle  of  Almanza.  W.  Long.  o.  1 
N.  Lat.  46.  34. 

ALTEMBURG,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  17  miles 
fonth-wefi  of  Wifemburg,  and  35  fouth  of  Claufenbourg. 
E.  Long.  23.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  25. 

ALTENA,  or  A  ETON  A,  a  fea-port  town  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  in  the  duchy  of  Holficin  in  Lower  Saxony.  It  is  a 
modern  town,  built  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  was 
burnt  by  the  Swedes  in  1712  ;  but  has  fince  been  beau¬ 
tifully  rebuilt.  The  merchandifc  brought  from  Alia  by 
the  Danifh  Eafi  India  Company  is  fold  here.  E.  Long. 
10.  O.  N.  Lat.  33.  51. 

ALTENsBEBG,  an  ancient  town  of  Germany, 

fituated 
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Altenburg  fituatcd  on  the  river  Pleifs,  with  a  good  caRle  placed  on 
||  a  rock,  in  Mifnia,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  It 

Alternate.  was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  hut  at  prelent  belongs 
*’  to  the  houfe  of  Saxony.  Here  is  a  college  which 
has  always  been  in  a  flourifhing  condition.  In  1705, 
there  was  a  nunnery  founded  for  women  of  a  high 
rank,  who  are  Protellants.  E.  Long.  15.  8.  N.  Lat. 
50<  59- 

ALTENBURG,  a  fmall  fortified  town  of  Hungary’, 
in  the  territory  of  Mofon,  near  the  Danube,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Vienna.  E.  Long.  35.  30.  N.  Lat. 
48.' 15. 

Altenburg,  or  Owar,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of 
Hungary,  feated  in  a  marfh,  -with  wide  Rreets.  It  is 
near  the  river  Danube,  and  is  furrounded  with  deep 
ditches.  It  is  15  miles  fouth  of  Prefburg,  40  fouth- 
eall  of  Vienna,  and  65  fouth-weff  of  Buda.  E.  Long. 
17.  56.  N.  Lat.  44.  o. 

ALTERANTS,  or  Alterative  Medicines,  fuch  as 
correCt  the  bad  qualities  of  the  blood  and  other  hu¬ 
mours,  without  occafioning  any  l’enfihle  evacuation. 

ALTERATION,  in  Phyjics ,  the  a£t  of  changing 
the  circumftances  and  manner  of  a  thing  ;  its  general 
nature  and  appearance  remaining  the  fame.  Or,  it  is 
an  accidental  and  partial  change  in  a  body  ;  without 
proceeding  fo  far  as  to  make  the  fubjeCt  quite  unknown, 
or  to  take  a  new  denomination  thereupon.  Or,  it  may 
be  defined,  the  acquifition  or  lofs  of  fuch  qualities  as 
are  not  effential  to  the  form  of  the  body.  Thus,  a 
piece  of  iron,  which  before  was  cold,  is  laid  to  be  al¬ 
tered,  when  it  is  made  hot  •,  fince  it  may  Rill  be  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  iron,  is  called  by  that  name,  and  has  all 
the  properties  thereof.  By  this,  alteration  is  diffin- 
guiflied  from  generation  and  corruption  ;  thofe  terms 
exprefling  an  acquifition  or  lofs  of  the  effential  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  thing.  The  modern  philofophers,  after  the 
ancient  chemifts  and  corpufcularians,  hold  all  alteration 
to  be  effected  by  means  of  local  motion.  According 
to  them,  it  always  conlifts  either  in  the  emillion,  ac" 
ceffion,  union,  feparation,  or  tranfpofition,  of  the  compo¬ 
nent  particles. 

ALTERCATION,  a  debate  or  conteR  between  two 
liiends  or  acquaintance.  1  he  word  comes  from  altcr- 
cari,  which  anciently  fignified  to  converfe  or  hold  dif- 
courie  together.  Thus  we  fay’,  They  never  come  to  an 
open  quarrel,  but  there  is  continually  fome  little  altcr- 
cation  or  other. 

ALTERN-BASE,  in  Trigonometry ,  a  term  ufed  in 
contradiffinction  to  the  true  liafe.  Thus  in  oblique  tri¬ 
angles,  the  true  bafe  is  either  the  fum  of  the  Titles,  and 
then  the  difference  of  the  fules  is  called  the  altern-bafe  ; 
or  the  true  bafe  is  the  difference  of  the  Tides,  and  then 
the  fum  of  the  Tides  is  called  the  cdtern-bafe. 

,  *n.  a  general  fenfe,  a  term  applied 

to  iuch  perlons  or  things  as  fucceed  each  other  by 
turns.  Thus,  two  who  command  each  his  day,  are 
laid  to  have  an  alternate  command,  or  to  command  al- 
ternately. 

Alternate,  in  Heraldry,  is  faid  in  refpect  of  the 
iituation  of  the  quarters.  Thus  the  firft  and  fourth 
quarters,  and  the  fecond  and  third,  are  ufually  of  the 
lame  nature,  and  are  called  alternate  quarters. 

Alternate,  in  Botany,  when  the  leaves  or  branch¬ 
es  ol  plants  arife  higher  on  oppofite  fidcs  alternately. 
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ALTERNATION,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  denotes  a  Alternation 
fucceffion  by  turns.  || 

Alternation  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  the  dif- ,  Alting. 
ferent  changes  or  alterations  of  orders  in  any  number  of  v 
things  propofed.  This  is  alfo  called  permutation,  &c. 
and  is  eafily  found  by  a  continual  multiplication  of  all 
tbe  numbers,  beginning  at  unity.  Thus,  if  it  be  re¬ 
quired  to  know  how  many  changes  or  alterations  can 
be  rung  on  fix  bells,  multiply  the  numbers  I,  2,  3,  4, 

5,  6,  Continually  into  one  another  ;  and  the  laid  product 
gives  the  number  of  changes. 

ALTERNATE.  E,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the 
choice  of  two  things  propofed.  I11  this  fenfe  we  fay,  to 
take  the  alternative  of  two  propolitions. 

ALTHAEA,  Marshmallow.  See  Botany  Index. 

Alth.ea  Frute.r.  See  Hibsicus,  Botany  Index. 

ALT! METR1 ,  the  art  of  meafuring  altitudes  or 
heights,  whether  acceliible  or  inacceffible.  See  Geo¬ 
metry. 

ALTIN,  a  money  of  account  in  Mufcovy,  worth 
three  copecs  :  too  of  which  make  a  ruble,  worth  about 
4s.  6d.  Reeling. 

Altin,  a  lake  in  Siberia,  from  whence  iffues  the  ri¬ 
ver  Ob,  or  Oby,  in  N.  Lat.  52.  o.  E.  Long.  85.  55;. 

This  lake  is  called  by  the  Ruffians  Telojkoi  Ofero,  from 
the  Telefli,  a  Tartarian  nation,  who  inhabit  the  borders 
of  it,  and  who  give  it  the  name  of  Altin-Kvl.  By  the 
Calmucks  it  is  called  Altinnor.  It  is  near  90  miles  long 
and  50  broad,  with  a  rocky  bottom.  The  north  part 
of  it  is  fometimes  frozen  fo  hard  as  to  be  pafl’able  on 
foot,  but  the  iouthern  part  is  never  covered  with  ice. 

The  water  in  the  Altin  lake,  as  well  as  in  the  rivers 
whi  cli  run  through  the  adjacent  places,  only  riles  in  the 
middle  of  fummer,  when  the  lnows  on  the  mountains 
are  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

ALT1NCAR,  among  mineralifts,  a  fpecies  of  facti¬ 
tious  fait  ufed  in  the  fulion  and  purification  of  metals. 

The  altincar  is  a  lort  of  flux  powder.  Divers  ways 
of  preparing  it  are  given  by  Libavius. 

AI/ITNG,  Henry,  a  German  divine,  was  born  at 
Embden,  in  1583.  His  father  was  miniffer  of  the 
church  of  Embden,  and  early  deilined  his  fon  to  the 
fame  profeflion.  In  the  year  1602,  after  a  grammatical 
courfe  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Herborn  :  there 
he  fludied  with  fo  much  affiduity  and  fuccefs,  that  he 
loon  had  the  honour  of  being  a  preceptor.  Qualified 
by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  his  talents,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  tutor  to  the  three  young  counts  of  Naffau, 

Solms,  and  Ifenburg,  who  fludied  with  the  eleClor  prince 
palatine,  firft  at  Sedan,  and  afterwards  at  Heidelberg. 

A  proper  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  a  lower  Ration 
generally  paves  the  way  for  a  higher.  For  he  was 
appointed  preceptor  to  the  prince  in  1608  :  and  in 
confequence  of  his  affiduity  and  fuccefs,  he  was  cho- 
fen  to  accompany  the  elector  into  England.  Among 
the  number  of  celebrated  men  to  whole  acquaintance 
he  was  introduced  in  England,  was  the  famous  Dr  Ab¬ 
bot,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  In  1613,  Alting  re¬ 
turning  to  Heidelberg  after  the  marriage  of  the  eleCtor 
with  the  princefs  of  England,  received  his  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  appointed  direCtor  of  the 
college  of  TVifdom.  The  increaled  knowledge  and 
invigorated  talents  of  Alting,  were  always  receiving 
renewed  opportunities  of  exertion  ;  thus  his  elo¬ 
quence 


Jilting. 
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quencc  and  learning  obtained  full  fcope  in  the  fynod  of 
J  l)ort,  to  which  he  had  been  deputed  by  the  Palatinate, 
along  with  two  other  divines. 

It  was  but  reafonable  for  Alting  to  expect  high  pre¬ 
ferment  and  high  advantages  from  the  avowed  patro¬ 
nage  of  the  elector  ;  but  in  this  he  was  greatly  dit’ap- 
pointed,  and  he  had  only  to  participate  in  his  misfor¬ 
tunes.  In  1622,  Count  Tilly  took  the  city  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  devoted  it  to  plunder.  In  order  to  el’cape  the 
fury  of  the  toldiers,  Alting  endeavoured  to  pat's  by  a 
back  door  into  the  chancellor’s  houfe,  which  was  put 
under  a  ftrong  guard  ;  but  the  officer  who  guarded  the 
houie,  as  he  was  entering  laid  to  him  ;  “  with  this  bat¬ 
tle-axe  I  have  to-dav  killed  ten  men,  and  Alting,  if  I 
knew  where  to  find  him,  fhould  be  the  eleventh  •,  who 
are  you  ?”  Alting  with  a  Angular  prefence  of  mind  re¬ 
turned  an  evafive  anfwer,  which  faved  his  life.  “  I  am 
(laid  he)  a  teacher  in  the  college  of  Wifdom.”  The  of¬ 
ficer  took  him  tinder  his  protection,  but  the  Jefuits  un¬ 
fortunately  taking  pofleffion  of  the  houfe,  the  next  day, 
left  the  generous  officer  no  time  at  his  departure  to  take 
care  of  the  teacher  of  the  college  of  Wifdom.  Alting 
evaded  the  hands  of  the  Jek  its,  by  hiding  himfelf  in  a 
garret,  and  a  cook  of  the  electoral  court  fupplied  him 
with  food,  who  happened  to  be  employed  by  Count  Til¬ 
ly  in  the  kitchen  occupied  by  him  in  the  chancellor’s 
houie.  In  this  perilous  fituation  he  remained  until  an 
opportunity  offered  of  making  his  efcape  to  Heilbron, 
whither  his  family  had  been  conduced  before. 

But  ecclefiaflical  intolerance  haraffed  Alting,  as 
much  as  he  was  formerly  endangered  by  military  hof- 
tility.  With  the  permiflion  of  the  duke  of  W  irtem- 
berg  he  retired  for  a  few  months  to  Schorndorf  after 
the  deiolation  of  the  Palatinate  bv  the  victorious  forces 
of  Count  Tilly.  It  was  reafonable  to  expedt  that  a 
welcome  and  hofpitable  reception  might  have  been  giv¬ 
en,  among  Proteftants,  to  one  who  had  juft  ei'capr-d  the 
flames  of  a  Popifti  war.  But  the  dodlrme  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  candour  feems  to  have  been  little  at¬ 
tended  to  by  the  Proteftants,  at  this  period,  whatever 
was  their  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  the  other  doc¬ 
trines  of  Chrillianity.  The  palatinate  being  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  duchy  of  W  irtemberg,  the  profeflors  of 
Tubingen  and  Heidelberg  frequently  attacked  each 
other  in  polemic  writings  and  theological  deputations. 
The  natural  confequence  was,  that  a  fettled  jealoufy 
and  enmity  exifted  between  the  two  fchools  and  their 
refpedlive  vicinities.  The  injuries  which  Alting  had 
fullered  from  the  common  enemy  were  not  fufficient  to 
I’ecure  him  a  friendly  reception  among  the  Lutheran 
minifters  of  Schorndorf,  who  were  involved  in  thefe 
feuds,  and  therefore  murmured  at  the  permiffion  which 
the  duke  had  given  to  a  profeflor  of  Heidelberg  to  refide 
there.  The  milchievous  e (Veils  of  religious  clifl'enfions 
have  been  univerfally  felt. 

In  1623,  Alting  retired  with  his  family  to  Embdcn, 
and  afterwards  followed  to  the  Hague  his  late  pupil, 
now  king  of  Bohemia  Such  was  the  unfeigned  at¬ 
tachment  of  his  mafter  to  him,  that  he  ftill  retained  him 
as  a  preceptor  to  his  eldeft  Ion  ;  and  prevented  him 
from  accepting  the  charge  of  the  church  at  Embdcn, 
and  likewife  of  a  proTeflorftiip  at  the  univerfity  of  Fra- 
ncker.  In  1627  his  importunity  prevailed  upon  his 
patron,  and  he  obtained  leave  to  remove  to  Groningen, 
and  there  afeended  the  divinity  chair  5  and  continued 
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to  lecture  with  increafing  reputation  until  the  day  of  Alting. 
his  death.  ihe  ardent  defire  and  repeated  endeavours  *  — 
ot  ieveral  univerfities  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the 
honour  and  benefit  of  his  fervices,  is  the  moil  unequivo¬ 
cal  proof  ol  the  genera!  elteem  in  which  his  character 
was  held.  The  ftates  of  Groningen  pofitively  refufed 
to  give  their  conl'ent  to  this  removal,  when  the  univer- 
fity  of  Leyden  folicited  him  to  come  and  labour  among 
them.  But  fome  time  after,  the  profpeft  of  extenfive 
ufefulnefs  in  re-eftablilhing  the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg, 
and  reftoring  the  churches  of  the  Palatinate,  determined 
him  to  accept  the  office  of  profeflor  of  divinity  and  ec- 
clefiaftical  lenator,  prefented  to  him  by  Prince  Lewis 
Philip.  In  the  year  1634,  amidft  numerous  hardffiips, 
to  which  the  exilling  war  expofed  him,  he  fet  out  for 
Heidelberg,  and  purified  his  journey  as  far  as  Franc- 
fort  ;  when  the  battle  ol  Norlingen,  in  which  the  im- 
perialifts  were  victorious,  rendered  bis  farther  progrefs 
impracticable,  and  therefore  with  great  difficulty  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Groningen. 

DomeiHc  affliction  and  perfonal  fufi’erings  embittered 
the  remaining  years  of  this  excellent  man’s  life.  De¬ 
prived  of  his  eldeft  daughter  by  death,  fuch  was  his 
great  afteftion  for  her  that  it  brought  on  a  fettled  me¬ 
lancholy,  attended  with  a  bodily  dileafe  which  was  with 
great  difficulty  removed  ;  but  after  an  interval  of  four 
ycars  a  fettled  and  irrecoverable  melancholy  feized  him, 
in  confequence  of  the  lofs  of  an  amiable  and  beloved 
wife,  which,  together  with  a  return  of  his  bodily  dif- 
eafe,  in  a  few  months  put  a  period  to  his  uleful  life  in 
the  year  1644. 

Alting  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents  and  extenfive 
learning,  pofl’efi’ed  of  amiable  dilpolitions,  which  indu¬ 
ced  him  to  he  more  loiicitous  to  ferve  the  public  than  to 
benefit  himfelf.  The  amiable  character  and  extenfive 
learning  of  Alting,  cannot  fail  deeply  to  intereft  every 
reader,  in  confequence  of  his  misfortunes.  He  was  a- 
verfe  to  quarrels  and  difputes  about  trifles,  although  no 
friend  to  the  innovations  introduced  at  this  period  by 
the  Socinians.  According  to  his  own  judgment,  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  plain  do&rine  of  Scripture,  he  was  equal¬ 
ly  delirous  to  avoid  fanatical  fcrupulofity  and  fophifti- 
cal  fubtility.  1  he  productions  of  his  pen  are,  Notts 
in  Dccadem  Problematt/m  Jacobi  Bchm,  HeidelbergEe, 

1618;  “  Notes  on  a  Decad  of  Jacob  Bellmen’s  Pro¬ 
blems.”  Loci  Communes ;  “  Common  Places.”  Prn- 
blemata  ;  *f  Problems.”  Explicatio  Catachefeos  Pida- 
tinat ;  “  Explanation  of  the  Palatine  Catechifm.” 

E.rcgifis  Augttflance  ConfeJJiom's ,  &c.  Amft.  1647  ; 

“  Commentary  on  the  Auguilan  Confeffion.”  Met/10- 
dus  Theologies  Uidadicee  et  Catachcticer ,  Amft.  i6;o; 

“  A  Method  of  Didactic  and  Catechetic  Theology.” 

The  Medulla  Hijloricc  Prop  ha  nee ,  “  Marrow  of  Pro¬ 
fane  Iliftory,”  publiflied  under  the  name  of  Parteus, 
was  written  by  Alting.  (  Gen.  Biogi) 

Alting,  James ,  ton  of  Henry  Alting,  was  born 
at  Heidelberg  in  1618.  After  the  ufual  courfe  of 
grammatical  ftudies,  lie  became  a  ftudent,  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  profeflor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of-Groningcn. 

The  Oriental  languages  were  his  favourite  ftudies  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life;  and  in  1638  he  put  him¬ 
felf  under  the  tuition  of  a  Jewilli  rabbi  at  Embden. 

D  eternnning  to  take  up  his  rclidence  in  England,  he 
arrived  there  in  1640,  and  was  admitted  to  clerical 
orders,  by  Dr  Prideaux  biflinp  of  Worcefter.  I!  \ 
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an  offer  of  the  Hebrew  profefforlhip  in  the  univerfity 
of  Groningen,  he  was  foon  induced  to  alter  his  plan  of 
J  life,  and  confequently  again  returned  to  Germany  in 
1643.  His  adive  ailiduity  in  theie  languages,  and  his 
knowledge  in  other  feiences,  procured  him  univerfal 
efteem,  and  great  reputation  as  a  fcholar.  About 
this  time  he  received  many  academic  honours  ;  he  was 
admitted  doftor  of  philofophy,  academic  preacher,  and 
at  laft,  in  conjundion  with  a  colleague,  Samuel  des 
Marets,  was  choi'en  profeffor  of  divinity.  Thefe  pro- 
fefl'ors  followed  different  methods  of  teaching,  and 
adopted  different  fyftems.  Des  Marets  was  an  admirer 
and  follower  of  the  fubtilities  of  the  fc'nolaftics  ;  and 
by  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  purfued  the  fcholaftic 
plan  of  in  11  ruction  had  acquired  great  reputation  and 
confiderable  influence.  Alting  fpent  his  time  in  the 
lludy  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  purfuit  of  Rabbini¬ 
cal  learning ;  and  he  delivered  a  courfe  of  ledures  on 
divinity,  which  gained  him  great  popularity.  As  it 
might  naturally  be  expedted,  a  mutual  jealoufy  arofe 
between  the  two  profefl’ors  :  and  their  refpedtive  par- 
tiians  in  the  univerhty  carried  their  animoiity  to  an  un¬ 
due  height.  Eftabliffied  opinion,  and  the  weight 
of  authority,  marfhalled  on  the  hde  of  Des  Marets. 
By  the  permiffion  of  the  curators  of  the  univerhty  he 
appeared  as  public  accufer  of  Alting,  and  produced  a 
long  lift  of  erroneous  propohtions  to  the  divines  of 
Leyden  for  their  opinion.  The  judgment  of  the  di¬ 
vines  upon  the  difpute  fliows  a  great  degree  of  modera¬ 
tion  and  good  fenfe  :  they  pronounced  Alting  innocent 
of  herefy,  but  imprudently  fond  of  innovation  j  and  they 
declared  Des  Marets  deficient  in  modefty  and  can¬ 
dour.  If  the  fuperiors  had  not  prohibited  the  farther 
difcuffion  of  thefe  fubjeds  in  the  confiftories,  dalles, 
•and  fynods,  they  would  have  occafioned  as  much  mif- 
chief  as  they  had  excited  general  attention.  Such  was 
the  protedion  given  to  Alting,  that  whenever  any  of 
the  order  ot  ecclefiaftics  propoied  any  further  mea- 
fures  againft  him,  they  were  immediately  rejected  by 
the  civil  power  ;  nay,  the  penalty  of  deprivation  was 
decreed  againft  thole  clergy  who  Ihould  revive  the 
Mare/w-Altingian  controverfy.  Whatever  might  be 
the  advantages  refulting  to  Alting  from  this  protection, 
the  magiftrates  certainly  did  wrong  in  proceeding  fo 
far  in  prohibiting  a  free  difcuffion  from  the  prefs,  either 
for  or  againft  the  judgments  ot  the  divines  of  Leyden. 
Although  a  kind  of  reconciliation  was  attempted  by 
their  common  friends  while  Des  Marets  lay  upon  his 
death-bed,  yet  the  breach  between  Des  Marets  and 
Alting  was  never  perfectly  healed.  Dr  Alting  died 
of  a  fever  in  1679.  The  fondnefs  which  he  ffiewed  for 
Rabbinical  learning  gave  birth  to  the  general  report, 
that  he  was  inclined  to  become  a  Jew.  His  opinions, 
which  leem  to  have  excited  more  general  attention  than 
they  deferve,  may  be  leen  at  large  in  his  writings,  which 
were  colleded  a  few  years  after  his  death,  and  publilh- 
ed  in  five  volumes  folio,  by  his  coufin  Menlo  Alting, 
who  wrote  a  good  defeription  of  the  Low  Countries, 
under  the  title  of  Notitia  Germania  Inferioris.  ( Gen. 
Biog.) 

ALTITUDE,  acceffible  and  inacceffible.  See  Geo¬ 
metry. 

The  method  ol  taking  confiderable  terreftrial  alti¬ 
tudes,  of  which  thofe  of  mountains  are  the  greatell,  by 
means  of  the  barometer,  is  very  ealy  and  expeditious. 


It  is  done  by  obferving,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
how  much  the  mercury  has  fallen  below  what  it  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  See  Barometer. 

Altitude  of  the  Eye,  in  PerfpeBive,  is  a  right  line 
let  fall  from  the  eye,  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical 
plane. 

Altitude,  in  AJlronomy ,  is  the  diftance  of  a  ftar 
or  other  point,  in  the  mundane  fphere,  from  the  ho¬ 
rizon. 

This  altitude  may  be  either  true  or  apparent.  If  it 
be  taken  front  the  rational  or  real  horizon,  the  altitude 
is  laid  to  be  true  or  real  j  if  from  the  apparent  or  fen- 
lible  horizon,  the  altitude  is  apparent.  Or  rather,  the 
apparent  altitude  is  inch  as  it  appears  to  our  obfervation  5 
and  the  true  is  that  from  which  the  refraction  has  been 
l’ubtraded. 

The  true  altitudes  of  the  fun,  fixed  ftars,  and  planets, 
differ  but  very  little  from  their  apparent  altitudes  ;  be- 
cauffe  of  their  great  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  the  l’mallnefs  of  the  earth’s  femidiaineter, 
when  compared  thereto.  But  the  difference  between 
the  true  and  apparent  altitude  of  the  moon  is  about 
52.  This  fubject  is  further  explained  under  Astro¬ 
nomy. 

Altitude  Inf  ru  nient,  or  Equal  Altitude  lnjlrumcnt , 
is  that  uled  to  obferve  a  celeftial  objed  when  it  has  the 
fame  altitude  on  the  eaft  and  welt  (ides  of  the  meridian. 
See  Astronomy. 

ALTKIRK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  fituated  on  the  river  111,  in  N.  Lat. 
47.  40.  E.  Long.  7.  15. 

ALTMORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  and  province  of  L  ifter,  fituated  in  N.  Lat. 
54.  34.  W.  Long.  7.  2. 

ALTON,  a  town  in  Hampfhire,  feated  on  the  river 
W  ey  ;  W.  I  jong.  o.  46.  N.  Lat.  51.  5.  It  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  a  conltable  j  and  confifts  of  about  300  bodies, 
indifferently  built,  chiefly  laid  out  in  one  pretty  broad 
ltreet.  It  has  one  church,  a  Prclbyterian,  and  a  Qua¬ 
ker  meeting,  a  famous  free  fchool,  a  large  manufac¬ 
ture  ol  plain  and  figured  baragons,  ribbed  druggets, 
and  lerges  de  Niimes  ;  and  round  the  town  is  a  large 
plantation  of  hops. 

Alton,  or  Avelton,  a  village  in  Stafford  (hire, 
five  miles  north  of  Utoxcter.  There  are  the  ruins  of 
a  caftle  here,  which  1’ome  would  have  to  be  built  before 
the  Norman  conquell  j  but  Dr  Plott  is  pretty  certain 
that  it  was  eroded  by  Theobald  de  \  erdun,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  A  great  part  of 
the  walls  are  Hill  Handing,  but  they  are  in  a  very  ruin¬ 
ous  condition. 

ALTO  Basso,  or  in  Alto  et  in  Basso,  in  Law, 
lignifies  the  ablolute  reference  of  all  differences,  fmall 
and  great,  high  and  low,  to  fotne  arbitrator  or  indiffer¬ 
ent  perl'on.  Pateat  univerjis  per  preefentes ,  quod  Wil- 
lielmus  Tylar  de  Yetton  et  Thoinas  Gower  de  Almejlre, 
pqfuerunt  fe  in  Alto  et  in  Ball’o,  in  arbitrio  quatuor  ho- 
minum  ;  viz.  de  quadarn  querela  pendente  inter  cos  in 
curia.  Nos  ct  terram  nojiram  alte  et  bafse  ipfius  domini 
R  eg  is fuppofu  ini  us  volun  tut  i. 

ALTo-Relievo.  See  Relievo. 

ALTO-Repicno,  in  Mufic ,  the  tenor  of  the  great  cho¬ 
rus,  which  lings  and  plays  only  now  and  then  in  l’ome 
particular  places. 

ALTORF,  a  town  of  the  circle  of  Franconia,  in 

Germany. 
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Altorf  Germany.  It  has  a  botanical  garden,  with  a  great 
variety  of  plants,  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  a  hand- 
^va~  ,  fonie  library.  It  is  fubject  to  the  houfe  of  Branden¬ 
burg  ;  and  is  feated  on  the  confines  of  Bavaria,  15 
miles  from  Nuremberg.  E.  Long.  11.  7.  N.  Lat.  49. 
2->'- 

ALT-RANSTADT,  a  town  in  Saxony,  famous  for 
the  treaty  between  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden  and 
Auguftus  elector  of  Saxon  v,  in  1706,  wherein  the  latter 
refigned  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

ALTRINCHAM,  a  town  of  England,  in  Chefhire, 
upon  the  borders  of  Lancafhire,  feven  miles  from  Man- 
chefter.  W.  Long.  1.  30.  N.  Lat.  53.  25. 

ALTZEG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Lower  Pa¬ 
latinate,  the  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name, 
with  an  old  caftle.  W.  Long.  7.  25.  N.  Lat.  49.  44. 

ALA  A  DE  Tormes,  a  confiderable  town  in  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  territory  of  Salamanca, 
with  a  very  handfome  callle.  It  is  feated  on  the  north 
hank  of  the  river  Tormes.  M  .  Long.  6.  1.  N.  Lat. 
41.  o. 

Alva,  Ferdinand  Alvarez  of  Toledo,  dnlcc  of,  was 
horn  in  1508,  and  defeended  from  one  of  the  molt  il- 
luftrious  families  in  Spain.  His  grandfather,  Frederick 
de  Toledo,  was  his  preceptor  in  the  military  and  poli¬ 
tical  arts,  and  he  dil played  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia  and  at  the  liege  of  Tunis.  The  ambitious 
Charles  V.  felected  Alva  as  a  proper  inftrument  for 
conducting  his  military  enterprifes,  and  he  made  him 
his  general  in  1 538  j  and,  after  teveral  operations,  in 
which  he  both  difplaved  his  valour  and  military  know¬ 
ledge,  in  1542  he  fuccefsfullv  defended  Perpignan  a- 
gainft  the  dauphin  of  France. 

In  I  ^46,  Alva  was  made  general  in  chief  of  the 
army  which  marched  again!!  the  German  Proteftants, 
who  were  marfhalled  under  the  banners  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony.  Francis,  the  king  of  France,  died  at  Ram- 
bouillet,  and  by  his  death  a  confiderable  change  -was 
made  in  the  Rate  of  Europe.  Inftantly,  therefore, 
Charles  began  his  march  from  Egra  on  the  borders  of 
Bohemia,  and  entered  the  louthern  frontier  of  Saxony, 
and  attacked  Altorf  upon  the  Ellier.  IncelTantly  pufli- 
ing  forward,  he  arrived  the  evening  of  the  23d  of 
April  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  oppofite  to  Muhl- 
berg.  The  river,  at  that  place,  was  three  hundred 
paces  in  breadth,  about  four  feet  in  depth  ;  its  current 
rapid  ;  and  the  bank  poffeffed  by  the  Saxons  was  high¬ 
er  than  that  which  he  occupied.  In  oppofition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  duke  of  Alva  and  his  other  officers, 
C  harles,  with  undaunted  coinage,  and  with  inexpref- 
lible  difficulties,  led  his  army  through  the  river,  and 
engaged  the  Saxons.  The  elector  difplaved  great  per- 
fonal  courage  and  military  knowledge,  but  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  in  the  face,  he  at  laft  furrendered  bim- 
felf  prifoner.  V  hen  he  approached  the  emperor,  he 
fa  id,  “  The  fortune  of  war  has  made  me  your  prifoner, 

moll  gracious  emperor,  and  I  hope  to  be  treated” - 

Here  Charles  harfhly  interrupted  him,  “  And  am  I 
then  at  laft  acknowledged  to  be  emperor  ;  Charles  of 
Ghent  was  the  only  title  you  lately  allowed  me.  You 
fhall  be  treated  as  you  deferve.”  The  elector  made 
no  reply ;  but,  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  which 
difeovered  neither  aftoniftiment  nor  dejeiSinn,  accom¬ 
panied  the  Spanifii  foldiers  appointed  to  guard  him. 
The  emperor  proceeded  towards  VVittcmbcrg,  whither 
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the  remains  of  the  Saxon  army  had  fled,  carrying  along 
with  him  the  captive  prince,  as  a  fpedlacle  of  confterna- 
tion  and  amazement  to  his  own  fubjedts.  But  when 
he  approached  the  town,  he  found  it  defended  by  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  elector’s  wife,  along  with  the  in¬ 
habitants.  He  fummoned  Sibylla  once  and  a  fecond 
time  to  open  the  gates,  informing  her,  that  if  fhe  per- 
fifted  in  her  obftinaev,  the  eledtor  lhould  anfwer  for  it 
with  his  head.  Accordingly  he  brought  his  prifoner  to 
an  immediate  trial.  The  proceedings  again!!  him  were 
as  irregular  as  the  ftratagem  was  barbarous,  lnftead  of 
conlulting  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  or  remitting  the 
cafe  to  any  court,  which,  according  to  the  German 
conftitution,  might  have  legally  taken  cognizance  of 
the  elector's  crime,  he  fubjedted  the  greateft  prince  in 
the  empire  to  the  jurifdidlion  of  a  court  martial.  The 
emperor  felected  the  unrelenting  duke  of  Alva  as  a  pro¬ 
per  inftrument  to  carry  into  effect  any  meafure  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  oppreffion,  and  therefore  made  him  prelident 
of  that  court,  compofed  of  Spaniffi  and  Italian  officers. 
Mo  ved  more  by  the  intreaties  of  his  wife  than  by  a 
fenfe  of  his  own  danger,  the  elector  fubmitted  to  all  the 
rigorous  and  unjuft  meafures  that  were  propofed  in  or¬ 
der  to  fave  his  life ;  but  when  it  was  added,  that  he 
ftiould  alfo  renounce  the  Proteftant  faith  and  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  refufed  to  adt  in  oppofition  to  his 
conl'cience,  and  bravely  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  caufe  of 
truth. 

In  1552,  Alva  was  intrufted  with  the  command  of 
the  army  intended  to  invade  France,  and  was  con- 
llrained  by  the  opinion  and  authority  of  the  emperor 
to  lay  fiege  to  Mentz,  in  oppofition  to  his  own  mili¬ 
tary  knowledge ;  but  notwithftanding  all  his  valour 
and  abilities,  the  duke  of  Guife  fuccefsfullv  defended 
the  place.  In  confequence  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  French 
arms  in  Piedmont,  he  tvas  made  commander  in  chief 
of  all  the  emperor’s  forces  in  Italy,  and  at  the  fame 
time  invelled  with  unlimited  power.  Succefs  did  not, 
howrever,  attend  his  firft  attempts,  and  after  feveral 
unfortunate  attacks,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
winter  quarters.  The  next  year  he  was  lent  into  the 
pope’s  territories,  and,  had  he  not  been  reftrained  by 
his  mailer,  he  would  have  taken  poffeffion  of  all  his 
fortified  places,  and  deterred  Henry  from  entering  in¬ 
to  any  new  counexion  with  him,  and  have  therebv  pre¬ 
vented  the  renewal  of  the  war.  Philip  was  ftrongly 
inclined  to  peace,  but  Alva  was  inclined  to  fevere  mea¬ 
fures  :  he,  hoivever,  yielded  to  the  inftrudlions  of  his 
maftcr,  until  being  deluded,  and  fometimes  haughtily 
anfwered,  he  at  length  fent  Pino  de  Loffredo  with  a 
letter  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  another  to  Paul, 
in  which,  after  enumerating  the  various  injuries  which 
his  mailer  had  received,  and  renewing  his  former  offers 
of  peace  and  friendfliip,  he  concluded  with  protefting 
that,  if  his  offers  were  again  rejedted,  the  pope  ftiould 
he  chargeable  with  all  the  calamities  that  might  follow. 
The  pope  threw  Loffredo  into  pril'on  ;  and,  had  not 
the  college  of  cardinals  interpoled,  he  would  have  even 
put  him  to  death  ;  and  on  account  of  Philip’s  failing  to 
pay  tribute  for  Naples,  be  deprived  him  of  the  fove- 
rcignty  of  that  kingdom.  This  violent  condudt  of 
Paul  gave  great  offence  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
greatly  lefi’ened  his  influence  in  Italy  •,  but  Philip, 
though  a  young,  ambitious,  powerful  monarch,  and  of 
a  temper  of  mind  impatient  of  injuries  and  affrouts, 
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moved  with  a  religious  veneration,  difcovered  an  ama- 
J  zing  reluCtance  againft  proceeding  to  extremities.  Af¬ 
ter  much  time  fpent  in  negociation,  Philip  rvas  at  laft 
forced  to  give  orders  for  Alva  to  take  the  field.  He 
cheerfully  obeyed,  and  began  Ins  march  m  the  begin- 
ning  of  September  1556,  with  a  well-difciplined  army, 
which  reducing  feveral  tow  ns  in  the  Campagna  di  Ro¬ 
ma,  hepurfued  his  conquefts  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome. 
The  circumftances,  however,  in  which  Alva  found  his 
army,  induced  him  to  make  a  truce  of  forty  clays,  and, 
after  feveral  negociations,  he  yielded  to  peace.  One  of 
its  terms  v'as,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  fhould  in  perfon 
alk  forgivenefs  of  the  haughty  pontiff  whom  he  had  con¬ 
quered.  Proud  as  the  duke  was  by  nature,  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  treat  with  perfons  of  the  higheft  dignity,  -yet 
fuch  vras  the  fuperftitious  veneration  then  entertained 
for  the  papal  character,  that  he  confeffed  his  voice  fail¬ 
ed  him  at  the  interview,  and  his  prefence  of  mind  for- 
fook  him.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was  lent  at  the  head 
of  a  fplendid  embaffy  to  Paris,  to  efpoufe,  in  the  name 
of  his  matter,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  king  of 
France. 

Philip  II.  his  new'  matter,  being  tlronglv  devoted  to 
the  Roman  fee,  and  determined  to  reclaim  rebels  to 
his  government,  ancl  diffenters  from  his  faith,  by  the 
moft  unrelenting  feverity  and  unbounded  cruelty,  he 
pitched  upon  Alva  as  the  fitteft  perfon  to  carry  this 
lyflem  into  practice :  with  this  defign,  therefore,  he 
4was  feut  into  the  Low  Countries  in  1567.  Having 
received  his  orders,  armed  with  fuch  power  as  left  onlv 
the  fliadow  of  authority  to  the  natural  governor,  and 
provided  with  10,000  veterans.,  he  marched  towards 
that  devoted  country.  When  he  arrived,  he  loon 
ihewed  how  much  he  merited  the  confidence  which  his 
mailer  repofed  in  him,  and  inftantly  erected  a  bloody 
tribunal  to  try  all  perfons  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  late  commotions  which  the  civil  and  the  religious 
tyranny  of  Philip  had  excited.  The  depraved  enor¬ 
mities  of  the  mind  of  Alva  raged  with  unexampled 
violence.  He  imprifoned  the  counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  the  two  popular  leaders  of  the  Proteilants,  and 
foon  brought  them  to  an  unjuft  trial,  and  condemned 
them  to  death.  In  a  little  time  he  totally  annihilated 
every  privilege  of  the  people,  and  with  uncontrolled 
fury  and  cruelty,  put  multitudes  of  them  to  death. 
Beholding  herfelf  deprived  of  all  authority,  and  her 
fubjefts  devoted  to  deftruClion,  the  duchefs  of  Parma 
refigned  her  office,  difdaining  to  hold  the  nominal, 
while  the  actual  reins  of  power  were  in  the  hands  of 
Alva.  This  event  iricreafed  the  general  tide  of 
wretchednefs,  and  every  place  was  filled  with  feenes 
of  horror  and  difmay.  Unable  for  the  prefent  to  ad- 
minifter  the  leaft  aid,  the  prince  of  Orange  faved  his 
life  by  flight.  1  his  noble  prince  fuddenly  collected 
an  army  in  Germany,  and  returned  to  the  relief  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  Prince  Lewis,  his 
brother,  marched  with  an  army  into  Frieiland.  Al¬ 
though  fuccefs  at  firft  attended  Lewis,  yet  the  activity 
and  experience  of  Alva  prevailed,  and  he  was  totally 
defeated.  The  prince  of  Orange  proved  a  more  for¬ 
midable  foe  ;  and  it  gave  exertion  to  the  united  talents 
of  Alva,  and  his  fon  Frederick  of  Toledo,  to  prevent 
the  prince  from  making  a  defeent  upon  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  But  notwithftanding  all  the  addrefs  and  mi¬ 
litary  fkill  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  this  was  effeefted  5 


and  the  glory  remained  to  Alva  to  baffle  that  great 
leader,  and  to  compel  him,  after  great  lols  of  men, 
to  difhand  the  remainder  of  his  army-  Now’ the  cruel¬ 
ty  of  Alva  had  unrellrained  vent.  Inftantly  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  was  employed  in  removing  all  thofe  friends 
of  freedom  whom  the  fword  had  fpared.  Uncontrol¬ 
led,  the  bale  and  unrelenting  heart  of  Alva  began  to  re¬ 
duce  all  the  provinces  to  utter  flavery,  and  to  extirpate 
Proteftantifm  in  that  country'.  In  moft  of  the  confi- 
derable  towms,  Alva  built  citadels.  He  ereCted  a 
ftatue  of  himlelf,  which  w'as  no  lefs  a  monument  of  his 
vanity  than  his  tyranny,  in  the  city  of  Antw'erp :  he 
wras  figured  trampling  on  the  necks  of  two  fmaller  fta- 
tues,  reprefenting  the  two  eflates  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  By  his  unufual  and  arbitrary  requiiition  of  new 
fupplies  from  the  ftates,  he  greatly  aggravated  this 
haughty  infult.  The  human  mind  difplays  unufual  vi¬ 
gour  when  rendered  defperate  by  oppreffion.  The  ex¬ 
iles  from  the  Low  Countries,  roufed  to  action,  fitted  out 
a  kind  of  piratical  fleet,  and,  after  ftrengthening  them- 
felves  by  fuccefsful  depredations,  ventured  upon  the  bold 
exploit  of  feizing  the  town  of  Briel.  Thus,  unin¬ 
tended  by  him,  the  cruelty  of  Alva  was  the  inftrument 
of  the  future  independence  of  the  feven  Dutch  provin¬ 
ces.  The  fleet  of  the  exiles  having  met  the  Spanilh 
fleet,  totally  defeated  it,  and  reduced  North  Holland 
and  Monsj  and  numbers  of  cities  haftened  to  throw'  oft 
the  yoke  :  while  the  ftates-general  affembling  at  Dor¬ 
drecht,  openly  declared  againft  Alva’s  government, 
and  marflialled  under  the  banners  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  This  fituation  of  affairs  opened  the  eyes  of 
Alva  to  behold  the  inft ability  of  a  power  founded  on 
terror  and  oppreffion  ;  he  therefore  began  in  vain  to  ufe 
more  lenient  meafures.  He  prepared,  however,  with 
vigour  to  oppofe  the  gathering  ftorm,  and  afterwards 
recovered  Mons,  Mechlin,  and  Zutphen,  under  the 
conduct  of  his  fon  Frederick,  where  his  foldiers  more 
than  retaliated  upon  the  prince  of  Orange.  With  the 
exception  of  Zealand  and  Holland,  he  regained  all  the 
provinces  •,  and  at  laft  his  fon  ftormed  Waerden,  and, 
mafl’acring  its  inhabitants  with  the  moft  favage  cruel¬ 
ty,  he  then  proceeded  to  invert  the  city  of  Haerlem. 
Fully  convinced  of  the  miferies  that  waited  their  fur- 
render,  this  city  flood  an  obftinate  liege  ;  and  nothing 
lefs  than  the  inflexible  and  perfevering  lpirit  of  Alva 
could  have  oppofed  difficulties  almoft  infurmountable. 
Dcfpairing  of  fuccefs,  Frederick  wras  at  one  time  dif- 
poled  to  raife  the  liege,  but  the  ftern  reproaches  of 
his  father  urged  him  on  ;  and  at  length  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  refi fiance,  furrendered. 
The  victorious  Frederick  gave  tolerable  conditions  to 
the  town  •,  but  his  cruel  father  arriving  on  the  third  day 
after  the  lurrender,  fac.rificed  numerous  victims,  who 
had  been  led  to  expeCt  merev,  and  fatiated  his  ven¬ 
geance  to  the  full.  Their  next  attack  was  upon  Alk- 
maar but  the  fpirit  of  defperate  rcfillance  was  raifed 
to  fuch  a  height  in  the  breafls  of  the  Hollanders,  that, 
the  Spanilh  veterans  were  repulfed  with  great  lol’s,  and 
Frederick  conflrained  reluClantly  to  retire.  Alva  now 
refolved  to  try  his  fortune  by  fea,  and  with  great  la¬ 
bour  and  expence  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  attack  the  Zealanders,  but  was  entirely  de¬ 
feated,  and  the  commander  taken  priloncr.  About 
the  fame  period,  the  prince  of  Orange  proceeded  to  at¬ 
tack  the  town  of  Gertruydenburg.  Alva’s  feeble 

ftate 
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Alva.  ftate  of  health  and  continued  difaftcrs  induced  him  to 

"s"'v  iolicit  his  rccal  from  the  government  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 

tries  ;  a  meaiure  which,  in  all  probability,  was  not  dif- 
plealing  to  Philip,  who  was  now  refolved  to  make  trial 
of  a  milder  adminiftration.  In  December  1573,  that 
devoted  country  was  freed  from  the  prefence  and  oppref- 
lions  ot  the  duke  of  Alva,  who,  accompanied  by  his  fon, 
returning  home,  gave  out  the  inglorious  boaft,  that  he 
had,  during  the  courfe  of  fix  years,  befides  the  multi¬ 
tudes  dellroyed  in  battle  and  maffacred  after  victory, 
configned  18,000  perions  to  the  executioner.  Reque- 
lens,  who  iucceeded  him  in  the  command,  in  his  firft 
act  of  adminiftration,  pulled  down  his  infolent  effigies  at 
Antwerp,  fo  that  nothing  might  remain  of  him  in  that 
much  injured  country  but  the  remembrance  of  his  injuf- 
tice  and  cruelty. 

Returning  from  this  feene  of  ojjpreffion  and  blood, 
he  was  treated  for  fome  time  with  great  diilinction  by 
his  mailer.  J ullice,  however,  loon  overtook  the  crimes 
ol  Alva  :  for  his  fon  having  debauched  one  of  the  king’s 
attendants,  under  promife  of  marriage,  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  pnion ;  and  being  aided  in  his  el’cape  by  his 
father,  and  married  by  him  to  a  coufin  of  his  own, 
this  procured  Alva’s  baniihment  from  court,  and  con¬ 
finement  in  the  caftle  of  Uzeda.  He  remained  two 
years  in  this  difgraceful  fituation,  until  the  fuccefs  of 
Don  Antonio,  in  affirming  the  crown  of  Portugal,  de¬ 
termined  Philip  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  a  perfon,  in 
whofe  fidelity  and  abilities  he  could  on  this  occafion 
molt  confide.  A  fecretary  was  inflantly  difpatched  to 
Alva,  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  Rate  of  his 
health,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  fufficiently  vigorous 
to  undertake  the  command  of  an  army.  The  aged  chief 
returned  an  anlwer  full  of  loyal  zeal,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  appointed  to  the  fupreme  command  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  It  is  a  Angular  fad,  however,  that  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  elevation  of  Alva  was  not  followed  by  for- 
givenefs.  It  is  a  charaCteriftic  mark  of  the  unrelenting 
temper  of  Philip,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  noble  tefti- 
mony  to  the  honour  and  loyalty  of  Alva,  that  although 
placed  in  this  important  trull,  he  did  not  procure  his 
pardon.  In  1581,  Alva  entered  Portugal,  defeated 
Antonio,  drove  him  from  the  kingdom,  and  foon  re¬ 
duced  the  whole  under  the  fubjeClion  of  Philip.  En¬ 
tering  Liffion,  he  feized  an  immenfe  treafure  ;  and  with 
their  accullomcd  violence  and  rapacity,  he  fullered  his 
foldiers  to  Tack  the  fuburbs  and  vicinity.  It  is  report¬ 
ed,  that  Alva  being  requelled  to  give  an  account  of 
the  money  expended  on  that  occafion,  he  llernly  replied, 

“  It  the  king  alks  me  for  an  account,  I  will  make  him 
a  ftatement  of  kingdoms  preferved  or  conquered,  of 
fignal  vidories,  of  fuccefsful  fieges,  and  of  fixty  years 
lervice.”  Philip  deemed  it  proper  to  make  no  farther 
inquiries.  Alva,  however,  did  not  enjoy  the  honours 
and  rewards  of  his  laft  expedition,  for  in  1582,  at  the 
age  of  75,  he  was  removed  by  death  to  the  impartial 
tribunal  of  heaven  to  receive  the  jull  rewards  of  his  ini¬ 
quitous  life. 

The  adions  already  enumerated  give  fuch  an  am¬ 
ple  idea  of  his  character,  that  little  more  is  neceffary 
to  complete  it.  In  him  a  variety  of  extremes  concen¬ 
tred.  Some  of  the  bell  qualities  of  a  commander  were 
blended  with  fome  of  the  worll  that  ever  exilled  in 
a  man  or  in  a  general.  The  Spanilh  feverity,  little 
tempered  by  the  lpirit  of  generofity,  appeared  in  all 
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its  horrible  deformity  in  Alva.  A  llrid  impartial  dif- 
cipline  was  his  greatell  military  virtue,  and  vanity  |j 
was  his  greatell  weaknefs.  In  corifequence  of  this  Alvares. 
llrid  difeipline,  he  fometimes  punifhed  the  unlicenfed  '  v 
barbarities  of  his  foldiers ;  and  there  is  an  inllance  re¬ 
corded,  that  when  his  favourite  fon  Frederick,  thinking 
he  could  attack  the  prince  of  Orange  with  advan¬ 
tage,  fent  a  requell  to  his  father  for  permiffion,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  Hern  reprimand,  for  prefuming  to  exercife 
his  judgment  on  a  point  already  determined  by  his  fu- 
perior,  with  a  threatening  in  cafe  of  repetition.  ( Gen. 

Biog.) 

ALA  AH,  the  wood  wherewith  Mofes  fweetened  the 
waters  of  Marah,  Exotl.  ch.  xv.  ver.  25. — The  name  of 
this  wood  is  not  found  in  Scripture  ;  but  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  give  it  that  of  alvah ,  and  pretend  to  trace  its  hilto- 
ry  from  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood.  Jolephus,  on 
the  contrary  lays,  that  Mofes  ufed  the  wood  which  he 
found  next  lying  before  him. 

ALA  ARES  DE  luna,  treafurer,  and  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite  of  John  II.  king  of  Callile,  was  famous  for  the 
prodigious  afcendency  he  gained  over  this  prince,  and 
for  the  punifhment  which  at  length  overtook  him.  He 
was  a  natural  fon  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  lord  of 
C  anete  in  Aragon,  and  of  a  woman  of  infamous  cha¬ 
racter.  He  was  born  in  1388,  and  named  Peter  ;  but 
Pope  Benedict  XIII.  who  was  charmed  with  his  wit 
though  yet  a  child,  changed  Peter  to  Alvares.  He 
■was  introduced  to  court  in  1408,  and  made  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  bedchamber  to  King  John,  with  whom  he 
grew  into  the  highefl  favour.  In  1427  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  :  the  courtiers  exerted  all  their  endeavours  to 
ruin  him  :  they  complained,  that  a  man  of  no  military 
fkill,  of  no  virtues  whatever,  ffiould  by  mere  artifice 
and  diffimulation,  be  advanced  to  the  highefl  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  they  could  not  bear,  that  bv  the  affillance 
of  a  few’  upllart  men,  whom  he  had  railed  and  fixed 
to  his  interell,  he  ffiould  reign  as  abfolutely  as  if  he  were 
king. 

1  hey  prevailed  againll  him,  and  Alvares  was  baniffi- 
ed  from  court  a  year  and  a  half :  but  this  was  the 
greatell  affliction  imaginable  to  the  king  ;  who  ffiow- 
ed  all  marks  of  dillrefs  the  moment  he  was  removed 
from  his  prefence,  and  now’  thought  and  fpoke  of  no¬ 
thing  but  Alvares.  He  w’as  therefore  recalled  ;  and, 
being  inverted  with  his  ufual  authority,  revenged  him- 
felf  feverely  upon  his  enemies,  bv  perluading  the  king 
to  baniffi  them.  Of  the  45  years  he  fpent  at  court,  he 
enjoyed  lor  30  of  them  fo  entire  an  afcendency  over 
the  king,  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  his  ex- 
prefs  orders  :  nay,  it  is  related  by  Mariana,  that  the 
king  could  not  change  an  officer  or  fervant,  or  even  his 
clothes  or  diet,  without  the  approbation  of  Alvares. 

In  ihort  he  wanted  nothing  to  complete  his  grandeur 
but  the  name  of  king  :  he  had  all  the  places  in  the 
kingdom  at  his'difpofal ;  he  was  mailer  of  the  treafury, 
and  by  bounties  had  fo  gained  the  hearts  of  the  fubjeCts, 
that  the  king,  though  bis  eyes  were  now  opened,  and 
his  affeCtions  fufficiently  turned  againll  him,  durft  not 
complain. 

But  the  day  of  reckoning  was  approaching,  and  at 
length  he  was  feized ;  yet  not  diredlv,  openly,  and  vio¬ 
lently,  but  with  fome  of  that  management  which  up¬ 
on  a  fimilar  occafion  was  formerly  employed  by  Tibe¬ 
rius  againll  Sejanus.  During  his  coulinement,  he  made 
5  C  2  fevcral 
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Alvares,  feveral  attempts  to  fpeak  to  the  king  l'n  perfon  ;  but 
Alvarez,  not  being  able  to  effeft  this,  he  fent  the  following  let- 
terj  fronl  which,  as  well  as  from  the  reft  of  Alva- 
res’s  hiftory,  all  court  favourites  may  draw  abundant 
matter  for  edification  and  inftruftion.  “  Sir,  It  is  five 
“  and  forty  years  fince  I  was  admitted  into  your  fer- 
“  vice.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  rewards  I  have 
“  received  :  they  were  greater  than  my  merits  or  ex- 

pectation,  as  I  fliall  not  deny.  There  was  but  one 
“  thing  wanting  to  complete  my  happinefs  ;  and  that 
“  was,  to  have  fixed  proper  limits  in  time  to  this  great 
“  fortune  of  mine.  While,  inftead  of  choofing  retire- 
“  ment,  after  the  example  of  the  greateft  men,  I  ftill 
“  continued  in  the  employment,  which  I  thought  not 
“  only  my  duty,  but  necelfary  for  your  interell,  I  fell 
“  into  this  misfortune.  It  is  very  hard  that  I  Ihould 
“  be  deprived  of  liberty,  when  I  have  rilked  life  and 
“  fortune  more  than  once  to  reftore  it  to  you.  Grief 
“  prevents  me  from  faying  more.  I  know  that  the 
“  Deity  is  provoked  againft  me  by  my  fins;  but  it  will 
“  be  fufficient  for  me,  if  his  anger  is  appealed  by  the 

calamities  I  now  luffer.  I  can  no  longer  bear  that 
“  prodigious  mafs  of  riches,  which  it  was  wrong  in 
“  me  to  have  heaped  together.  I  fliould  willingly 
“  refign  them,  but  that  every  thing  I  have  is  in  your 
“  power;  and  I  am  denied  the  opportunity  of  ftiowing 
“  mankind,  that  you  have  raifed  a  perfon  to  the  height 
“  of  greatnefs,  who  can  contemn  wealth  as  well  as  pro- 
“  cure  it,  and  give  it  back  to  him  from  whom  he  re- 
“  ceived  it.  But  I  defire  you  by  the  ftrongeft  terms, 
44  that,  as  I  was  obliged  by  the  lownefs  of  the  trea- 
“  fury,  to  raile  10,000  or  12,000  crowns  by  methods 
“  I  ought  not  to  have  taken,  you  will  reftore  them  to 
“  the  perfons  from  whom  they  were  extorted.  If  you 
“  will  not  grant  this  on  account  of  the  l'ervices  I  have 
“  done,  yet  I  think  it  neceflary  to  be  done  from  the 
“  reafon  of  the  thing.” 

This  letter,  however,  produced  no  e  fie  ft  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  :  Alvares  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  lofe  his 
head.  After  condemnation,  he  was  removed  to  Valla¬ 
dolid  ;  and  having  confeffed  himfelf,  and  received  the 
faerament,  he  was  carried  upon  a  mule  to  the  market¬ 
place,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  large  fcaffold  was  ereft- 
ed.  Mounting  the  lcaffold,  he  paid  reverence  to  the 
crofs,  and  prefently  gave  his  hat  and  fignet  to  the  page, 
faying,  “  Thefe  are  the  laft  gifts  you  will  ever  receive 
from  me.”  He  then  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the  axe  with 
the  utmoft  intrepidity. 

ALVAREZ,  Francis,  a  Portuguefe  pricft,  and 
almoner  to  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  flounfhed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  was 
fent  ambaflador  from  Portugal  to  David  prince  of  A- 
byfiinia  ;  and  after  arefidence  of  fix  years  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  returned  with  letters  of  friendlhip  from  David  to 
Juan,  who  had  fueceeded  Emanuel,  and  of  fubmiffion  to 
Pope  Clement  VII.  At  Bologna,  in  the  year  1523, 
he  gave  a  narrative  of  his  expedition  to  the  pope,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  the  year 
1540,  he  publifhed  the  relation  of  his  journey  in  one 
volume  folio,  in  the  Portuguefe  language.  He  gives 
a  plain  and  accurate  defcription  of  this  empire  ;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  firft  of  the  kind  that  ever 
was  publifhed.  This  work  was  trariflated  into  Latin, 
under  the  title  of  De  Fide,  Regionc,  Monbus  Ethio- 
■gum,  by  Damien  Goez,  a  Portuguefe  gentleman  ;  and 
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it  has  often  been  reprinted  and  tranflated  into  other  Alvarez 
languages.  The  information  of  Alvarez  is  not,  how-  || 
ever,  to  be  received  with  implicit  credit,  becaufe  he  Alviano. 
does  not  always  fpeak  from  his  own  obfervation,  and  he 
frequently  exaggerates.  (jD?"<57.  Hift. ) 

ALUDELS,  in  the  older  and  more  complicated  che¬ 
mical  apparatus,  were  earthen  pots  without  bottoms,  in- 
ferted  into  each  other,  and  ufed  in  fublimations. 

AL''v  EARHJM,  in  Anatomy ,  the  bottom  of  the  con¬ 
cha ,  or  hollow  of  the  outer  ear. 

Alvearium  alio  fignifies  a  bee-hive.  The  word  is 
formed  of  alveus,  “  channel  or  cavity,”  in  allufion  to 
the  alveoli  or  cells  in  bee-hives. 

Some  of  the  ancients  ufe  alfo  the  word  alvearium  for 
a  bee-houfe,  more  ufually  called  among  us  apian/. 

Alvearium  is  fometimes  alio  uied  figuratively,  to 
denote  a  colleftion;  in  which  lenfc,  alvearium  amounts 
to  much  the  fame  with  what  we  othervife  call  tlitj'au- 
rus,  cornucopia,  or  the  like.  ^  inc.  Boreus  has  pub- 
liilied  an  alvearium  of  law. 

AD'S  EOLUS,  in  Natural  FliJlory ,  the  name  of  the 
waxen  cells  in  bee  hives.  Alfo  the  name  of  a  fea  foilil 
of  a  conic  figure,  compofed  of  a  number  of  cells  like 
bee-hives,  joined  into  each  other  with  a  pipe  of  commu¬ 
nication. 

Alveolus,  in  Anatomy ,  the  lockets  in  the  jaws 
wherein  the  teeth  are  fixed.  Some  writers  fpeak  of 
teeth  growing  without  alveoli.  Pliny  mentions  a  per¬ 
fon  who  had  a  tooth  in  his  palate.  Euftachius  relates 
that  he  iaw  a  man  at  60  who  had  a  tooth  growing  out 
of  the  middle  of  his  fauces.  Haller  gives  an  inllance 
of  a  perion  whole  teeth  were  of  a  piece  with  his  jaws, 
without  anv  infertion  into  alveoli. 

ALVIANO,  Bartholomew,  a  Venetian  gene¬ 
ral,  ilouriflied  in  the  beginning  of  th<?  16th  century. 

II  is  talents  were  well  calculated  for  the  conduft  of  mi¬ 
litary  affairs,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  railed 
him  to  great  reputation.  In  the  year  1508,  he  gained 
fuch  lignal  viftories  over  the  emperor  I\]  a  ximilian,  that 
he  was  decreed  triumphal  honours  by  the  republic. 

During  the  famous  league  of  ^  cnice,  he  was  l'econd 
in  command  along  with  Count  Pitigliano.  It  was, 
however,  unfavourable  to  the  caufe  in  which  they  had 
engaged,  that  the  tempers  of  the  two  commanders 
were  very  different.  The  commander  in  chief  was  he- 
iitating  and  cautious  ;  the  other  was  bold  and  intrepid. 

A1  viano  commanded  the  rear-guard  at  the  famous 
battle  ot  Aignadcl,  and  after  dil playing  the  greateft 
exertions  of  valour  was  wounded,  overpowered,  and 
at  laft  taken  priioner.  An  inereafing  tribute  was  paid 
to  the  military  talents  of  Alviano  ;  for  after  the  Ve¬ 
netians  had  become  the  allies  of  France,  he  was  in- 
trufted  with  the  command  of  their  army.  V  hen  the 
emperor  attacked  Padua,  he  defended  it  againft  him, 
and  difpfayed  numerous  afts  of  valour  in  repelling  the 
imperial  troops.  But  the  current  of  human  life  runs  not 
equally  Imootli  on  its  attendance  upon  any  charafter  ; 
for  he  loft  the  great  battle  of  La  Motte,  in  which, 
however,  his  exertions  were  i’o  conlpicuous,  that  the 
lenate  gave  him  the  molt  honourable  aflurance  of  the 
continuance  ol  their  eftcem.  Fortune,  however,  loon 
became  propitious  to  this  great  man,  and  he  defeated 
the  enemy  in  Friuli.  In  the  delperate  battle  of  Marig- 
nana,  he  afforded  fuch  timely  aid  to  Francis  I.  that 
it  greatly  contributed  to  his  fuccefs,  But  the  molt  vi¬ 
gorous. 
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.Alviuno,  gorous  conftltution  muff  one  clay  yield  to  the  force  of 
Alum.  conftant  exertions,  and  the  moil  inceffant  fatigue  ; 
he  had  incurred  fuch  hardfhips  in  fuperiutending  the 
works  at  the  liege  of  Breccia,  that  he  was  feized  with 
a  fever,  ol  which  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  60. 
His  character  Hands  high  in  the  annals  of  military  fame. 
By  a  Uriel  obfervance  of  difeipline,  and  a  profufe  libe¬ 
rality  to  his  foldiers,  he  fecured  their  elteem.  As 
an  unequivocal  proof  of  this,  they  kept  his  bodv  unbu¬ 
ried  twenty-five  days,  carrying  it  about  with  them  dur¬ 
ing  their  march,  with  all  funeral  pomp.  His  lol’s  was 
deeply  regretted  by  the  ilate,  and,  as  a  proof  there¬ 
of,  his  body  was  buried  at  the  public  charge,  his 
unprovided  family  was  fupported  by  a  liberal  penfion, 
and  his  daughters  were  portioned  by  the  ilate.  (  Gen. 
Biog.) 

ALUM,  in  Chemijlry ,  a  clear  and  tranfparent  fa- 
line  matter,  ufually  fold  in  large  malfes,  of  a  very  au- 
ilere  and  aftringent  talle,  ufeful  in  medicine  and  in  va¬ 
rious  arts. 

Moll  of  the  alum  to  be  met  with  is  artificially  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  methods  related  in  their  proper  place  un¬ 
der  the  article  Chemistry,  or  by  others  fnnilar  to 
them  :  though  fometimes  a  fmall  quantity  is  produced 
naturally.  This  native  alum  is  mixed  with  heteroge¬ 
neous  matters,  or  efflorefees  in  various  forms  upon  the 
ores  during  calcination.  It  rarely  occurs  in  a  cryllal- 
lized  Hate,  though  thus  it  is  faid  to  be  met  with  in 
Egypt,  Sardinia,  Spain,  Bohemia,  and  other  places. 
It  is  alio  found  in  waters  impregnated  with  fixed  airs, 
but  very  feldom  in  fountains  or  hot  medicated  waters. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  alum  to  be  met  with  ; 
but  thefe  differ  from  one  another  only  in  being  mixed 
with  fome  falts  which  are  not  of  the  aluminous  kinds. 
That  called  the  Roman  alum  has  been  confidered  as 
preferable  to  any  other.  This  is  ufually  met  with  in 
Jmall  crvHals,  and  has  a  reddilh  colour,  moll  probably 
owing  to  a  imall  quantity  of  calx  of  iron,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  in  the  leall  impair  its  qualities.  The 
other  kinds  of  alum  contain  a  portion  either  of  vitriolat- 
ed  tartar  or  fal  ammoniac,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  alkali  ufed  in  its  preparation.  Mr  Bergman  informs 
us,  that  the  vegetable  alkali,  if  pure,  does  not  hurt  the 
alum,  though  it  be  added  in  the  preparation  ;  but  that 
the  volatile  alkali,  by  adulterating  it  with  a  portion  of 
vitriolic  fal  ammoniac,  renders  it  unfit  for  fome  purpofes. 
The  alum,  made  by  adding  a  portion  of  clay  to  the  li¬ 
quor  at  the  beginning  of  the  boiling,  he  conliders  as 
equal,  if  not  luperior  to  Roman  alum.  He  informs  us 
all’o,  that  a  kind  of  alum  fome  time  ago  began  to  be  ma¬ 
nufactured  at  Brunfwick,  which  was  equal  in  quality  to 
the  Roman  alum.  On  a  chemical  analyfis  of  this  alum 
he  found  it  mixed  with  cobalt. 

This  fait  is  extremely  ufeful  in  the  art  of  dyeing  ;  as 
by  means  of  it  a  great  number  of  colours  are  fixed  and 
rendered  permanent  upon  cloth,  which  otherwife  would 
either  not  adhere  in  any  degree,  or  only  for  a  very 
Hiort  time.  In  what  manner  litis  is  accompli  (lied,  we 
are  very  much  ignorant-,  the  conjectures  and  theories 
on  this  fubjeCt  are  related  under  the  article  Dyeing. 
It  conilitutes  the  balls  of  crayons,  which  generally  eon- 
fiff  of  the  earth  of  alum  finely  powdered  and  tinged  for 
the  purpole.  In  the  preparation  of  Pruflian  blue,  it 
prevents  the  balls  of  martial  vitriol,  which  is  fnluhle  in 
acids,  from  being  precipitated  by  the  l'uperfluous  alkali 
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employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  pigment  5  that  is,  Alum, 
the  alkali  which  is  not  coloured  by  the  faturating  mat- v— -v"“ J 
ter.  As  this  bafis  adheres  more  llrongly  than  the  clay 
to  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  would  form  a  green  by  the 
mixture  of  its  yellowneis,  the  white  earth  of  alum  like- 
wife,  according  to  its  quantity,  dilutes  the  darker  co¬ 
lours,  even  black  itfelf,  and  produces  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  lliades.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  making  of  can¬ 
dles  :  for,  being  mixed  with  the  tallow,  it  gives  it  a. 
hardnefs  and  coniiffence  which  it  has  not  naturally. 

Mood  lufficiently  foaked  in  a  l'olution  of  alum  does  not 
ealily  take  fire  ;  and  the  fame  is  true  of  paper  impreg¬ 
nated  with  it  5  which,  for  that  realon,  is  very  properly 
employed  in  preferving  gunpowder,  as  it  alfo  excludes  - 
the  moiffure  of  the  air.  Paper  impregnated  with  alum 
is  uletul  in  whitening  filver,  and  filvering  brafs  without 
heat.  Alum  is  alio  of  ule  in  tanning,  where  it  aflifts 
in  relloring  the  cohefion  of  the  flc ins  almoH  entirely  de- 
llroyed  by  the  lime.  Vintners  fine  down  their  wines, 

&c.  with  alum  ;  fiHiers  ufe  it  to  dry  cod  filli  with  5  and 
bakers  have  mixed  it  with  the  flour  to  make  their  bread 
compaCl  and  white :  to  this  laff  ufe  of  it  great  objec¬ 
tions  have  been  made  y  but  unjuflly,  for  it  is  entirely 
innocent.  It  is  now  feldom  ufed. 

In  medicine  it  is  of  confiderable  ufe  as  an  aflrin- 
gent  and  tonic.  It  is  reckoned  particularly  ferviceable 
tor  reltraining hemorrhages,  and  immoderate  lecretions 
from  the  blood  ;  but  lefs  proper  in  inteffinal  fluxes.  In 
violent  hemorrhages,  it  mav  be  given  in  dozes  of  15 
or  20  grains,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  half  hour 
till  the  bleeding  abates  :  in  other  cafes,  fmalier  dofes 
are  more  advilable  ;  large  ones  are  apt  to  naufeate 
the  Homach,  and  occaflon  violent  conHipations  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  ufed  alio  externally,  in  aHringent  and 
repellent  lotions  and  collyria.  Burnt  alum  taken  in¬ 
ternally  has  been  highly  extolled  in  cafes  of  colic.  In 
fuch  inflances,  when  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  fcruple 
lor  a  dofe,  it  has  been  faid  gently  to  move  the  belly, 
and  give  very  great  relief  from  the  fevere  pain.  Its 
officinal  preparations  are,  for  internal  ufe,  pulvis Jh/pli- 
cus ,  and  aqua  Jlyptica  ;  for  external  applications,  the 
aqua  aluminis ,  and  coagulant  ahnninis  and  alumeir 
vjltnn  ;  which  lull  is  no  other  than  the  alum  dried  by 
fire,  or  freed  from  the  watery  moiffure,  which,  like 
other  lalts,  it  always  retains  in  its  cryftalline  form.  By 
this  lols  of  its  water  it  becomes  fliarpcr,  fo  as  to  a 61  as 
a  flight  cfcharotic -,  and  it  is  chiefly  with  this  inten¬ 
tion  that  it  is  employed  in  medicine,  being  very  rare¬ 
ly  taken  internally.  For  thefe  preparations,  fee  Phar¬ 
macy. 

Alum  Mines  arc  faid  to  have  been  firff  found  in  Italy 
in  the  year  1460 ;  and  in  1  506  King  Henry  \  II.  made 
a  monopolizing  grant  of  this  commodity  to  Auguffine 
Chigi,  a  merchant  of  Sienna.  In  the  year  1608,  the 
nianufadlure  of  alum  was  firff  invented,  and  fucccfsfully 
pracliled  in  England,  meeting  with  great  encourage¬ 
ment  in  Yorkfhire,  where  it  was  firff  made,  from  Lord 
Sheffield,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  that  county. 

King  James  I.  by  advice  of  his  miniltry,  aflumed  the 
monopoly  of  it  to  himfelf,  and  therefore  prohibited  the 
importation  of  foreign  alum  ;  and  in  1625  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  it  was  further  prohibited  by  the  proclamation  of 
Charles  I. 

Alum  TFot'ks ,  places  where  alum  is  prepared,  and 
manufactured  in  quantities  for  iale.  They  difler  from 
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alum  mines,  as  in  the  former  an  artificial  alum,  and  in 
the  latter  natural  alum,  is  produced. 

ALUNTIUM,  Alontium,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  town  in  the  north  of  Sicily,  fituated  on  a  fteep  emi¬ 
nence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chydas  }  faid  to  be  as  old 
as  the  war  of  Troy.  It  is  now  in  ruins j  and  from 
tliefe  has  arifen  the  hamlet  St  Philadelfo ,  in  the  Yal 
di  Demona.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Haluntini. 

ALVUS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  term  ufed  for  the  belly  in 
general,  but  more  frequently  applied  to  the  bowels. 

ALWAIDH,  a  feet  of  Mahometans  who  believe  all 
great  crimes  to  be  unpardonable. — The  Alwaidii  Hand 
in  oppofition  to  the  Morgii.  They  attribute  lefs  effi¬ 
cacy  to  the  true  belief  iu  the  falvation  of  men  than  the 
reft  of  the  Muil’ulmans. 

ALY  PIUS  of  Antioch,  a  geographer  of  the  fourth 
century.  He  was  lent  deputy-governor  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Julian  into  Britain  ;  and  after  he  remained  in  this 
fituation  for  fome  time,  he  received  orders  from  the 
emperor  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerufalem.  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus,  the  Homan  hiftorian,  informs  us,  that 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  whilft  it  was  proceed¬ 
ing  with  great  rapidity,  huge  balls  of  fire  ifi'ued 
forth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foundations,  which  inter¬ 
rupted  the  men  at  their  labour,  and  even  fometimes 
conlumed  them  with  its  violence.  Thus  the  place 
being  rendered  inacceffible,  they  were  reluctantly 
conftrained  to  deiift  from  their  undertaking.  Dif¬ 
ferent  fentiments  have  been  entertained  of  this  pheno¬ 
menon  ;  but  the  reader  may  confult  for  bis  own  fatis- 
fadtion,  what  has  been  written  by  Lardner  and  Gib¬ 
bon  concerning  it.  In  the  evening  of  his  life,  after 
he  had  retired  from  the  fervice  of  the  public,  Aly¬ 
pius,  in  conjunaion  with  feveral  other  perfons,  was 
formally  accufed  of  the  crime  of  pradifing  magic.  In 
confequence  of  which  he  was  puniflied  with  banifii- 
ment  and  confilcation  of  property,  and  Hierocles  his 
ion  was  condemned  to  capital  punifiiment.  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus,  whilft  he  mentions  that  the  crime  for 
which  they  fuffered,  was  that  of  adminiftering  poifon  to 
others,  at  the  fame  time  freely  delivers  his  opinion, 
that  they  were  the  victims  of  the  general  injuftice  and 
oppreffion  which  reigned  at  that  period,  and  extended 
their  iway  eyen  to  the  moft  retired  habitations.  The 
emperor  Julian  himfelf  honoured  Alypius  with  his  con- 
fidence,  and  fpeaks  oi  him  with  great  refpeCt.  Ys 
to  your  condud  in  public  affairs  (fays  the  emperor)*  it 
gi\  es  me  pleafure  to  obferve  the  alliduity  and  humani¬ 
ty  which  appear  in  all  your  tranfactions  ;  for  fo  to  tem¬ 
per  lenity  and  moderation  with  firmnefs  and  fortitude 
that  the  good  may  experience  the  benefit  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  bad  may  be  corrected  by  the  latter  re¬ 
quires  no  fmall  fhare  of  ability  and  virtue.”  Alypius 
competed  a  geographical  work  which  is  faid  to  have 
gamed  the  approbation  of  the  emperor,  but  this  work 
has  lhared  the  lame  fate  as  many  other  productions  of 
antiquity.  Some  have  aferibed  the  work  which  God- 

I7nn  wlen""  rthe,title  of  “A  D^iption  of 
the  Old  World  printed  in  4to,  at  Geneva,  to  Aly¬ 
pius  5  but  fince  that  author  fpeaks  of  Britain,  not  mere¬ 
ly  from  report,  but  Ins  own  obfervation  ;  this,  toge- 
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Alypius,  one  of  the  feven  Greek  writers  on  mufiq 
which  Meibomius  has  induftrioufly  collected  and  pub- 
liffied,  with  a  commentary  and  explanatory  notes.  The 
time  in  which  he  flourillied  cannot  be  precilely  afeertain- 
ed.  He  is  faid  to  have  wrote  before  Euclid  and  Ptolemv ; 
and  Caffiodorus  arranges  his  work,  entitled,  “  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Mufic,”  between  that  of  Nicomachus  and  Gau- 
dentius.  In  this  work  is  to  be  found  the  moft  complete 
nomenclature  of  all  the  founds  of  the  different  feales  and 
modes  of  the  ancient  Greek  mufic,  which  have  efcapcd 
the  wreck  of  time.  So  complex  was  the  fcience  of 
mufic  in  Greece  at  this  period,  that  the  characters  ufed 
for  founds  were  1620  in  number.  The  24  letters  of. 
the  alphabet  furniffied  thefe  notes,  fometimes  in  an  en¬ 
tire,  lomctimes  in  a  mutilated,  and  fometimes  in  an  al¬ 
tered  form  ;  and  numerous  diferiminations  of  tliefe  took 
place  by  means  of  the  accents  and  varied  politions  of 
letters. 

1  rom  the  MS.  of  Jofepli  Scaligcr,  Meurfius  firft 
publifhed  this  traCt  in  1616  ;  '  but  according  to  the  te- 
llimony  of  Fabricius,  it  is  by  no  means  correCt.  Ex¬ 
tracts  have  been  publiflied  from  Alypius,  by  Kircher, 
in  bis  Mufurgia,  1650,  alleging  'that  he  tranllated 
the  whole  into  Latiu  •,  but  this  table  of  ancient  -  mufi- 
cal  notation  is  fo  inaccurate,  which  he  has  inferted  from 
him,  that  Meibomius,  who  confulted  not  only  the  Greek 
MS.  of  Scalrger,  but  that  of  Belejanus,  Barocus,  Barbe- 
ritti,  and  Selden,  affirms,  that  he  found  in  it  more  than 
200  errors.  'I  he  learned  Meibomius,  with  incredible 
induftry,  decyphered  thole  characters,  which  previous  to 
his  time  were  fo  much  confounded,  disfigured,  and 
corrupted,  either  through  the  ignorance  or  inattention 
of  the  traulcribers  of  ancient  MSS.  This  advantage  re- 
iulted  to  the  fcience  of  mufic,  chiefly  by  his  commenta¬ 
ries  on  Greek  muficians,  and  particularly  on  the  works 
of  Alvpius. 

Alypius  of  'lagafta,  a  Chriftian  divine  who  flou- 
rifhediu  the  fourth  century.  In  the  year  388,  he  was 
baptized  along  with  Auguftine,  and,  in  confequence  of 
a  fimilarity  of  difpofitions  and  religious  fentiments,  they 
became  ftrongly  attached  to  each  other.  In  queft  of 
information  and  improvement,  he  took  a  journey  into 
Paleftine  ;  and  returning  home,  he  foon  acquired  fuch 
general  efteem,  that  he  was  appointed  billiop  of  his 
native  city.  He  had  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  the  opinions  of  the  Manichees }  but  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  farther  information  and  matured  experi¬ 
ence,  he  became  a  powerful  advocate  for  the  Catholic 
faith.  I  he  Donalifts  flouriflied  about  this  period,  and 
arrogantly  claimed  the  exclufive  honour  of  being  the 
true  church  j  but  he,  along  with  his  friend  Auguftine, 
united  his  exertions  in  oppofing  the  tenets  of  that  fedt. 
In  the  council  of  Carthage  in  the  year  403,  the  eru¬ 
dition  and  talents  of  Alypius,  along  with  feveral  other 
eminent  divines,  were  unfuccefsfully  employed  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  reclaim  them,  and  to  bring  them  again 
into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  In  411  Alypius  was 
one  of  the  feven  who  held  a  friendly  and  theological 
conference  with  feven  of  the  Donatift  biffiops.  But 
all  the  eloquence  and  ftrength  of  argument  made 
ufe  of  by  thefe  divines,  although  feconded  by  the  pe¬ 
nal  decrees  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  were  unfucccfs- 
ful  in  producing  a  recantation  of  their  errors,  or  a 
peaceful  union  with  their  brethren.  In  fupport  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  Alvpius  appears  to  have  vigoroufly  ex¬ 
erted 
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Alypius  ei'te^  his  talents  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  means  he  employed  for  that  purpofe  were  not  at  all 
4m.  (lal)at  times  the  moil  honourable ;  for  in  the  violence  of  his 
v  ~ '  zeal  he  went  as  deputy  from  the  churches  of  Africa 
to  the  emperor  Honorius,  in  order  to  obtain  fevere 
decrees  againil  the  fedt  of  the  Pelagians.  Although 
Alypius  failed  in  his  attempts  to  reclaim  the  Dona- 
tiils  from  error,  yet  he  was  fuccefsful  with  the  em¬ 
peror  in  obtaining  penal  decrees  againfl  the  Pelagi¬ 
ans  ;  in  confequence  of  which  their  miniilers  were 
banilhed,  their  churches  demolillied,  and  their  affem- 
blies  difcontinued.  Alypius  died  about  the  year  430, 
and  his  difpoiitions  appear  to  have  participated  more 
of  the  violence  of  zeal,  than  of  the  meeknefs  of  cha¬ 
rity.  (  Gen.  Biog.) 

ALYSSUM,  Alysson,  or  Alysoides,  Madwort ; 
(from  etXvo-a-u,  to  be  mad ;  becaufe  it  was  believed  to 
have  the  property  of  curing  madnefs).  See  Botany 
Index. 

ALYTARCHA,  a  priell  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  who, 
in  the  games  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  gods,  prefided 
over  the  officers  who  carried  rods  to  clear  awav  the 
crowd  and  keep  order. 

In  the  Olympic  games,  the  alytarches  had  the  fame 
command,  and  obliged  evei-y  perfon  to  prefer ve  order 
and  decency. 

ALZIRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Va¬ 
lencia,  feated  on  the  river  Xncar.  E.  Long.  o.  20. 
N.  Lat.  39.  10. 

AMA,  in  ecclefiaftical  wrriters,  denotes  a  vefl’el 
wherein  wine,  water,  or  the  like,  were  held,  for  the 
fer  vice  of  the  eucharifl.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  alio 
written  amula  :  fometimes  all'o  harna,  and  hamula. 

Am  a  is  ionxetimes  alio  ufed  for  a  wine  meafure,  as  a 
cafk,  pipe,  or  the  like. 

AM  ABU  R,  a  barbarous  cuftom  which  formei-ly  pre¬ 
vailed  in  feveral  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  being  a 
fum  of  money  paid  to  the  lord  xvben  a  maid  was  mar¬ 
ried  within  his  lordlhip.  The  word  is  old  Britilh,  and 
lignifies  “  the  price  of  virginity.” 

AMACK.  See  Amak. 

AMADABAT,  a  corruption  from  Ahmed  Abad, 
or  Ahmed's  city  (io  called  from  a  king  of  that  name')  ; 
a  large  and  populous  city  of  Indoftan,  and  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Guzerat.  It  is  iituated  in  E.  Long. 
72.  12  N.  Lat.  23.0.  Amadabat  xvas  formerly  cal¬ 
led  Guzerat;  and  by  Shah  Jehan  nicknamed  Gherd- 
abad,  or  “  the  habitation  of  dull,”  becaufe  it  was  much 
incommoded  therewith.  It  was  the  feat  of  the  Guze¬ 
rat  kings,  as  it  is  now  of  the  Mogul  governor.  The 
city  Hands  in  a  beautiful  plain,  and  is  xvatered  by  the 
little  river  Sabrcmetti,  which,  though  not  deep,  in  time 
of  rains  overflows  the  plains  prodigioufly.  The  xvalls 
are  built  with  Hone  and  brick,  flanked  at  cei’tain  di- 
Ilances  with  great  round  towers  and  battlements.  It  has 
twelve  gates  ;  and,  including  the  l'uburbs,  is  about  four 
miles  and  a  half  long.  The  ftreets  are  wide.  The 
meydan  Jhah ,  or  king’s  fquare,  is  700  paces  long,  and 
400  broad,  planted  round  with  trees.  On  the  well 
fide  is  the  callle,  well  walled  with  freellone,  and  as 
fpacious  as  a  little  city  ;  but  its  inward  appearance  is 
not  conformable  to  its  external  magnificence.  The 
caravanfera  is  on  the  fouth  of  the  fquare,  and  its  chief 
ornament.  Near  the  meydan  alfo  is  the  king’s  palace, 
Ytbofe  apartments  are  richly  ornamented  :  and  in  the 


midft  of  the  city  is  the  Englifh  factory,  where  they  pur-  Amadabat 
chaie  fine  chintz,  calicoes,  and  other  Indian  mei'chan-  |] 
dil'e.  The  place  is  fo  full  of  gardens  ftored  xvith  fruit  Amadeus, 
trees,  that  from  an  eminence  it  looks  like  a  wood.  The 
Hindoos  have  here  an  liolpital  for  lick  bealts,  and  an¬ 
other  for  fick  birds,  which  they  take  gi-eat  care  of.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  late  accounts,  this  city  is  little  inferior 
to  the  bell  in  Europe,  and  is  thought  to  yield  ten  times 
as  much  revenue  as  Surat. 

AM  A  DAN,  or  Hamadan,  a  toxvn  of  Perfia,  be¬ 
tween  Taurus  and  Ifpahan.  E.  Long.  47.  4.  N.  Lat. 

35-  I5*  I1  *s  leated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  where 
there  are  a  great  many  fprings,  which  water  the  adja¬ 
cent  country.  The  extent  ol  tlie  city  is  very  large;  but 
there  are  a  great  many  xvalte  fpots  xvithin  it,  as  xvell  as 
cultivated  land.  The  houfes  are  built  of  brick  harden¬ 
ed  in  the  fun,  and  have  but  a  very  indifferent  afpect. 

1  here  is  but  one  tolerable  flreet ;  and  that  is  where 
fluffs,  garments,  and  the  like,  are  expofed  to  fale  :  it 
is  ff  raight,  long,  and  wide  ;  and  the  fliops  are  very  well 
furniflied.  The  adjacent  parts  are  fruitful  in  corn  and 
rice,  infomuch  that  the  neighbouring  provinces  are  fup- 
plied  from  hence.  It  is  faid  to  enjoy  a  very  falubrious 
air;  but  the  cold  in  winter  is  intenfe.  The  Armenians 
have  a  chui'ch  in  this  town ;  but  it  is  a  very  ill  contriv¬ 
ed  llructure.  The  Jews  have  a  fynagogue  near  a 
tomb,  where  they  pretend  Either  and  Mordecai  lie  in¬ 
tended.  Io  this  place  they  come  in  pilgrimage  from 
feveral  parts  of  the  Levant.  About  a  league  from 
Amadan,  there  is  a  mountain  called  Na/bana,  which 
abounds  xvith  all  forts  of  curious  bei'bs.  In  the  fpring, 
people  flock  to  this  mountain  from  all  parts  to  recover 
their  health,  by  fucking  in  the  lalutary  effluvia  xvith 
their  breath. 

Amadan  is  a  very  ancient  city.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  deftroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  rebuilt  by 
Darius,  xvho  brought  hither  all  his  riches.  The  kings 
of  Perfia  frequently  retired  to  this  place  on  account  of 
its  delightful  iituation  ;  for  which  reafon  it  obtained  the 
name  ol  the  Royal  City.  It  xvas  conquered  by  the  ca¬ 
liph  Othman,  and  narroxvly  efcaped  being  deftroved  by 
Jenghiz  Khan  in  1  220.  It  had  then  ftrong  xvalls  and  a 
good  callle,  xvhich  are  noxv  in  ruins.  Its  prefent  beau¬ 
ty  confifts  in  its  gardens  and  fprings. 

AMADANAGER,  a  town  in  the  hither  peninfula 
of  India,  in  the  province  of  Decan.  E.  Long.  74.  15. 

N.  Lat.  18.  10.  It  xvas  taken  by  the  Moguls  in  1598, 
after  a  fiege  of  fix  months;  being  at  that  time  defended 
by  a  ftrong  callle,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  and  fur- 
rounded  xvith  deep  ditches,  into  which  fex'eral  fprings 
difeharged  their  xvaters. 

AMADEUS  V.  count  of  Savoy,  arofe  to  that  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  year  1 285.  In  him  it  appeared,  that 
mental  excellence  can  rife  fuperior  to  riches  or  extent 
of  territory ;  for  although  his  dominions  were  by  no 
means  extenGx’e,  nor  his  riches  great,  yet,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  his  xvildom  and  fnecefs,  he  obtained  the  fur- 
name  of  Great.  The  cautious  prudence  of  Amadeus, 
hoxrever,  enabled  him  greatly  to  increale  his  teiTitorv 
by  means  of  marriage,  purchafe,  and  donations.  In 
this  Iituation,  xvith  extended  dominion,  and  diflinguifli- 
ed  for  xvifdom  and  prudence,  he  roll  to  fiich  eminence 
among  the  European  poxvers,  that  he  was  conllituted 
their  umpire  to  fettle  their  differences  ;  and  in  that  lla- 
tion  acquitted  himlelf  with  much  reputation  and  ge¬ 
neral 
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Amadeus,  neral  utility.  But  in  liis  character  valour  and  wifdom 
v— — ' '  were  combined  ;  for  when  the  Turks  attempted  to  re¬ 
take  the  idle  of  Rhodes  from  the  knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerufalem,  he  boldly  defended  it,  and  acquired  great 
renown.  A  Maltefe  crofs  with  the  letters  F.  E.  R.  T. 
in  future  became  the  arms  of  Amadeus  and  his  fuccef- 
fors,  in  memory  of  this  lignal  victory.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  this,  motto  is  faid  to  be,  Fortitudo  ejus  RJiodum 
tenuit. — “  His  valour  kept  Rhodes.”  For  this  im¬ 
portant  fervice  the  grandmafter  conferred  on  him  the 
grant  of  a  palace  at  Lyons.  Andronicus  the  emperor 
of  the  call  had  married  his  daughter  ;  and  in  order  to 
promote  the  views  of  his  fon-in-law,  Amadeus  took  a 
journey  to  Avignon  to  perfuade  Pope  John  XXII.  to 
preach  a  cruiade  in  favour  of  Andronicus.  In  the 
year  1323  the  famous  Amadeus  died  at  that  place. 
Deep  penetration,  keen  difeernnient,  confummate  pru¬ 
dence,  great  valour,  together  with  no  fmall  portion  of 
■the  religious  fupsrilition  of  his  time,  appear  to  have 
been  the  reigning  features  in  his  character.  (Mod. 
Unit'.  HiJ 7.). 

Amadeus  "VIII,  count  of  Savov,  in  1391,  fucceed- 
ed  his  father  Amadeus  VII.  With  the  large  fum  of 
45,000  florins  of  gold  he  purchafed  the  country  of 
Genevois  from  its  laft  earl.  Anxious  to  extend  his 
territories,  he  purchafed  the  city  of  Rumilii,  upon  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  from  the  widow  of  the  count  of  Ge¬ 
nevois,  and  thus  the  houfe  of  Savoy  became  fo  illuftri- 
ous  that  the  emperor  Sigifmund  erected  Savoy  into  a 
duchy  in  the  year  1426.  Hiflorians  relate,  that  he 
affifted  John  Paleologus  againft  the  duke  of  Milan, 
who  endeavoured  to  wreit  from  him  the  duchy  of 
Montferrat.  Deeply  feufible  of  the  fervices  which  he 
had  received,  Paleologus  not  only  refigned  to  the  duke, 
Chivas,  Brandis,  and  feveral  other  eflates,  but  fubmit- 
ted  to  hold  all  the  marquifate  of  Montferrat  as  a  fief 
from  the  houie  ol  Savoy.  Thefe  fortunate  acquifitions 
of  territory  were  not  yet  limited  ;  for  upon  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  daughter  with  Philip  Maria,  duke  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  he  received  Vercelli,  and  about  the  fame  time  the 
count  of  Crefcentmo  iubmitted  to  become  his  feo- 
dary.  In  his  ambitious  purfuit,  he  laid  claim  to  the 
fovereignty  of  the  city  of  Geneva  ;  but  that  claim, 
though  enforced  by  the  pope,  was  rejected  by  the 
■citizens  with  diidain,  and  the  emperor  Sigiimwid 
taking  it  under  his  protection,  declared  it  an  imperial 
city.  .After  Inch  an  extenfive  acquifition  of  dominion, 
and  amaffing  luch  fums  of  money,  he  formed  the  an¬ 
gular  lcheme  ot  abandoning  his  throne  and  family ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  retired  to  a  religious  houfe  at  a 
place  called  Ripaille.  But  although"  he  refigned  the 
dukedom  of  Savoy  to  his  eldeft  fon  Lewis,  and  made 
his  youngefl  fon  Philip,  count  of  Genevois  ;  yet  their 
honours  were  merely  nominal,  for  he  conftrained  them 
to  live  on  a  very  fcanty  allowance,  while  he  in  his 
retirement  received  all  the  revenues,  and  colledted 
fuch  fums  of  money,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  purchafed 
the  papal  honours.  During  the  previous  part  of  his 
life,  having  adopted  great  fandlity  of  manners,  the  mo¬ 
tives  tor  his  retirement  were  generally  reckoned  reli¬ 
gious  ;  but  what  was  the  aftonifhmcnt  of  mankind  to 
behold  the  teat  of  his  hermitage  become  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  every  rare  delicacy,  and  of  the  moft  refined 
uxury  .  The  local  fituation  of  the  place  was  truly 
•delightful,  and  was  enriched  with  every  thing  that 
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could  afford  gratification  to  the  fenfes j  and  his  reti¬ 
nue  confifled  of  tome  of  his  moil  intimate  friends,  along 
with  20  faithful  fervants,  who  were  the  guardians  of 
his  voluptuous  fecrets.  Neither  did  he  alfume  a  religi¬ 
ous  habit,  but  wore  purple  robes,  and  upon  his  mantle 
was  embroidered  a  golden  crofs.  His  table  groaned  un- 
der  the  weight  of  luxurious  dainties,  and  the  moil  ex¬ 
cellent  muiic  cheered  the  daily  feail ;  in  fliort,  luch  was 
the  voluptuoufnefs  of  that  place,  that  in  the  French 
language  the  phrafe,yA>'tJ  ripailles ,  fignifies  to  make 
exquifite  good  cheer. 

He  inilituted  a  fecular  knighthood  in  that  place  un¬ 
der  the  appellation  of  St  Maurice.  The  brethren  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  hermits,  wore  beards,  and  excluded 
women  from  their  community  •,  and  in  other  refpects 
compoied  the  character  of  decent  epicures. 

Y\  hen  he  obtained  the  papal  dignity,  and  was 
crowned  by  the  cardinal  of  Arles  at  Halil,  all  Europe 
was  filled  with  ailoniilnnent  in  eonfequence  of  his  ele¬ 
vation  ;  for  he  had  never  entered  into  holy  orders. 
But  he  had  found  means  to  remove  every  objection, 
the  council  confirmed  his  election,  and  with  pretend¬ 
ed  reluctance  he  put  on  his  pontifical  ornaments, 
and  was  conlecrated  in  the  church  of  St  Maurice. 
It  ieemed  good  to  Amadeus  to  alliime  the  title  of 
Felix  V.  As  might  naturally  be  ex  petted  in  fuch 
circumflances,  the  papal  dignity  was  feverely  con- 
tefted  between  him  and  Eugenius ;  and  notwithfland- 
•ing  all  the  importunities  of  the  council,  the  emperor 
refufed  to  acknowledge  his  elevation.  This  religi¬ 
ous  dilpute  involved  all  Europe  in  contention.  Hi- 
llorians  relate  that  Germany  remained  neutral,  and 
France,  England,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Hungary,  decla¬ 
red  for  Eugenius ;  but  Arragon,  Poland,  and  Bretagne, 
recognized  the  council  only  at  the  fame  time  that 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  Bafil,  Stralburg,  Pomerania,  and 
one  ot  the  duchies  of  Bavaria,  recognized  Felix.  The 
emperor  Frederick  IJI.  held  a  council  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  before  which  botii  the  popes  urged  their  respec¬ 
tive  rights  by  means  -of  deputies.  This  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  to  regain  peace  to  Europe  was  unfuccefsful  ; 
therefore  the  emperor  repaired  to  the  vicinity  of  Bafil, 
and  had  a  perional  interview  with  Lelix.  The  mind  of 
Amadeus  was  now  fo  confirmed  111  the  enjoyment  of 
pleafure,  that  he  had  again  returned  to  his  favourite  re¬ 
treat  and  after  the  fathers  of  the  council  had  frequent¬ 
ly  folicited  him  in  vain  to  refide  at  Bafil,  he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  remove  to  Lyons,  which  was  near  the 
feat  of  his  pleafurcs.  During  the  contefl,  Eugenius  had 
excommunicated  Felix,  the  council,  and  fevcral  of  the 
German  princes,  fo  that  the  whole  church  was  then 
filled  with  confufion  and  diforder.  The  death  of  Eu¬ 
genius,  however,  terminated  the  flruggle ;  for  upon  his 
death  the  cardinals  at  Rome  eledted  Thomas  de  Sar- 
zan,  who  aflumed  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  In  this 
fituation  of  affairs,  Amadeus  deemed  it  prudent  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  negociation  for  the  refignation  of  his  pa¬ 
pal  crown.  In  this  tranfadlion  he  difplayed  the  pro- 
foundefl  policy  and  addrefs,  which  induced  Nicho¬ 
las  to  annul  all  that  Eugenius  had  done  to  his  dif- 
lionour,  or  that  ot  his  allociates  5  to  confirm  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  council  of  Bafil  to  appoint  him  per¬ 
petual  apoflolical  legate  in  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the 
other  places  of  his  own  dominions,  and  even  added  to 
thefe  the  honour  of  being  bifhop  of  Bafil,  Laufanne, 

Stralburg, 
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Amadous  Strauiurg  and  Conflance.  Nor  did  bis  vanity  forfake 
him  even  in  this  political  tranfa&ion,  for  he  provided 
/  that  he  lliould  continue  to  wear  the  pontifical  drels 
unlefs  in  a  very  few  particulars.  In  order  to  gratify 
the  fame  haughty  dilpofition,  he  fiipulated  that  he  lliould 
not  he  obliged  to  go  to  Home  to  attend  any  general 
council ;  and  that  when  he  had  occalion  to  approach 
the  pope,  he  lliould  rife  to  receive  him,  and  inllead  of 
killing  bis  toe,  lie  lliould  he  permitted  to  kil's  his  cheek. 
Amadeus  retired  to  Laufanne,  and  died  there  at  the  age 
of  Go,  in  the  year  1451. 

As  the  time  in  which  he  lived  is  fertile  in  memora¬ 
ble  events,  lo  the  character  of  Amadeus  was  one  of 
the  molt  diltiuguillied  of  his  time.  The  verfatility  of 
his  genius  has  led  writers  to  differ  in  the  delineation  of 
his  character.  Some  have  represented  him  as  a  perfon 
of  Angular  fanclity  of  manners,  and  pofl'effcd  of  unconi 
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mou  moderation  and  virtue  ;  others  have  reprefented 
him  as  a  confirmed  bigot,  and  a  violent  entliuliaft  ;  and 
a  third  clafs  of  authors  have  magnified  his  talents  far 
above  the  general  ltandard,  and  extolled  him  as  one  of 
the  molt  accompliilied  princes  in  Europe.  His  real 
charader  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  extravagancies, 
in  which  virtue,  genius,  caprice,  and  vanity,  were 
blended.  ( Mod.  Untv.  Hi/}.) 

Amadeus  IX.  count  of  Savov,  fucceeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  Lewis,  in  his  dominion  and  honours.  The  prince 
who  exerts  his  talents  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his 
fubjeds,  is  worthy  of  more  fame  than  the  prince  who 
iucreal’es  the  number  of  his  fubjeds  by  unjuil  and  un- 
neceffary  wars.  In  this  view  Amadeus  IX.  deferves  a 
jdaee  in  the  annals  of  his  nation.  Ilis  bodily  conllitu- 
tion  was  weak,  and  he  was  afflided  with  the  falling- 
lickneis,  vet,  in  confequence  of  his  pietv,  virtue,  bene¬ 
volence,  and  juftice,  he  was  furnamed  the  Happy. 
The  clemency  of  his  temper  was  fuch  that  lie  readily 
pardoned  thole  who  offended  him,  and  in  few  inilances 
was  he  induced  to  punifh.  In  his  cliarader,  however, 
the  virtue  of  benevolence  flione  with  peculiar  fplendour 
among  the  other  virtues  of  the  Chrillian.  A  foreign 
minilter  one  day  ufed  the  freedom  to  inquire  at  Ama¬ 
deus,  if  he  kept  anv  hounds.  The  duke  replied,  “  a 
great  number,  and  you  fhall  fee  them  to-morrow  at 
noon.”  The  minifter  attended  at  that  hour  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  feeing  a  numerous  pack  of  hounds  ;  but  the 
duke  led  him  to  a  window  which  looked  into  an  ex- 
tenlive  lquare,  and  directing  his  view  to  a  multitude  of 
poor  people  eating  and  drinking,  he  exclaimed,  “  Thefe 
are  my  hounds,  with  whom  I  go  in  chafe  of  heaven.” 
In  all  thefe  pious  and  benevolent  labours  he  was  fe- 
conded  by  his  wife  Iolande  of  France.  When  one  of 
his  parfimonious  courtiers  reminded  him  that  lie  would 
lpend  all  his  revenues,  lie  generouflv  replied,  “  Here 
is  the  collar  of  my  order,  let  them  fell  it  and  relieve 
niv  people.”  In  the  leventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
thirtv-feventh  of  his  life,  he  died  univerfally  lamented 
by  all  his  loyal  fuhjedls,  in  the  year  1472.  In  high 
elleem  for  his  virtuous  qualities,  his  lubje&s  conferred 
on  him  the  appellation  of  The  Blrjjld.  ( Mod.  l  air. 

a#.) 

AMADIA,  a  trading  town  of  Afia,  in  Curdiflan, 
belonging  to  the  Turks;  feated  on  a  high  mountain. 
E.  Long.  43.  1.  N.  Lat.  36.  25. 

AMADOW,  a  kind  of  black  match,  tinder,  or 
touchwood,  which  comes  from  Germany.  It  is  made 
Vol.  I.  Fart  II. 
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of  a  fort  of  large  niuilirooms 

which  commonly  grow  on  old  trees,  efpecially  oaks, 
alh,  and  firs.  This  iubitance  being  boiled  in  common 
water,  and  afterwards  dried  and  well  beaten,  is  then 
put  into  a  lhong  ley  prepared  with  laltpetre,  after 
which  it  is  again  put  to  dry  in  an  oven.  The  drug- 
gilis  fell  this  match  wholelale  in  France,  and  feveral 
hawkers  retail  it.  .Some  give  to  the  amadow  the  name 
ot  pyrotechnical Jponge,  becaufe  of  its  aptnefs  to  take 
fire. 

AMADOW  RY,  a  kind  of  cotton  which  comes  from 
Alexandria  by  the  wav  of  Marfeilles. 

.  AMAIN,  in  the  lea  language,  a  term  importing  to 
lower  iomething  at  once.  Thus,  to Jirike  amain,  is  to 
lower  or  let  tall  the  topiails  ;  to  wave  amain,  is  to  make 
a  lignal,  by  waving  a  drawn  lword,  or  the  like,  as  a  de¬ 
mand  that  the  enemy  flrike  their  topiails. 

AMAK,  a  (mall  iliand  in  the  Baltic  lea,  near  Co¬ 
penhagen,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  canal  over 
which  there  is  a  drawbridge.  Aniak  is  about  four 
miles  long  and  two  broad ;  and  is  chiefly  peopled  bv 
the  defeendants  of  a  colony  from  Fall  Friefland,  to 
whom  the  iliand  was  configned  hv  Chrillian  II.  at  the 
requell  ot  his  wife  Elizabeth,  filler  of  Charles  V.  for 
the  purpoie  of  lupplying  her  with  vegetables,  cheeie, 
and  butter,  from  the  intermarriages  of  thefe  colonills 
with  the  Danes,  the  prefent  inhabitants  are  cbieflv  de- 
feended  ;  but  as  they  wear  their  own  drefs,  and  enjoy 
peculiar  privileges,  they  appear  a  dillinft  race  from 
the  natives.  The  iliand  contains  about  fix  villages, 
and  between  300c  and  4000  fouls.  It  has  two  churches, 
in  which  the  minillers  preach  occalionally  in  Dutch 
and  Danifli.  The  inhabitants  have  their  own  inferior 
tribunals  ;  but  in  capital  offences  are  amenable  to  the 
king’s  court  of  jullice  at  Copenhagen.  The  old  na¬ 
tional  habit,  brought  by  the  original  colony  when  they 
firll  migrated  to  the  iliand,  is  llill  in  ufe  amongfl  them. 
It  relembles  the  habit  of  the  ancient  Quakers,  as  repre¬ 
fented  in  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemilh  paint¬ 
ers.  The  men  wear  broad-brimmed  hats,  black  jac¬ 
kets,  lull  glazed  breeches  of  the  fame  colour,  loole  at 
the  knee,  and  tied  round  the  wailh  The  women  are 
dreffed  chiefly  in  black  jackets  and  petticoats,  witli 
a  piece  of  blue  glazed  cloth  bound  on  their  heads.  'The 
iliand  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  paltures;  and  Hill,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  deiign,  fupplies  Copenhagen 
with  milk,  butter,  and  vegetables.  E.  Long.  12.  io. 
N.  Lat.  55.  20. 

AMAL,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Da 
land,  feated  on  the  river  Weftr.  It  lias  a  good  harbour, 
and  carries  on  a  great  trade,  efpecially  in  timber,  deals, 
and  tar.  E.  Long.  1  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  58.  50. 

AMALAR1C,  was  the  foil  of  Alaric  II.  and  king 
of  the  \  ifigoths.  Deprived  of  his  father  when  an  in¬ 
fant,  he  would  have  been  bereft  of  his  crown,  had  not 
his  grandfather  Theodoric  king  of  the  Ollrogoths  in- 
terpoled  in  bis  behalf.  In  defence  of  the  royal  infant, 
lie  expelled  from  the  throne  his  natural  brother,  who 
had  ufurped  the  government,  and  ruled  the  kingdom 
during  his  life,  and  preferved  the  crown  to  the  natural 
heir.  In  526  the  grandfather  died,  and  Amalaric  af- 
fumed  the  royal  authority-  In  917  he  married  Clo¬ 
tilda,  the  daughter  of  Clovis,  an  amiable  lady,  who 
inherited  both  the  pietv  and  orthodoxy  of  her  mo¬ 
ther,  who  was  of  the  fame  name.  The  Catholic  hillo- 
5  D  linn* 
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4.nialuric,  rians  relate,  that  the  king  being  violently  attached  to 
Amalafon-  j-jjg  Arian  caufe*  ufed  means  to  compel  his  queen  to 
tna'  embrace  the  fame  opinions ;  which  participated  more  of 
cruelty  than  piety.  With  all  the  firmneis  of  a  great 
mind,  and  the  amiable  patience  of  a  Cbriftian,  Hie  en¬ 
dured  her  'wrongs  for  a  coniiderable  period  ;  hut  at 
length,  worn  out  with  injurious  treatment,  (lie  was  for¬ 
ced  to  apply  to  her  brothers  for  afliftance,  and  fent 
them  a  handkerchief  ftained  with  her  blood  in  proof  of 
her  cruel  ufage.  In  order  to  relieve  their  filler,  one 
of  them,  Childebert  king  of  Paris,  entered  the  territories 
of  Amalaric,  who  then  refided  with  his  court  at  Nar- 
bonne  ;  and  their  different  forces  having  joined  battle, 
the  troops  of  Amalaric  were  totally  defeated,  and  the 
king  himfelf  forced  to  fave  his  life  by  flying  into  Spain, 
A.  D.  531.  It  is  reported  that,  when  endeavouring  to 
regain  Narbonne,  he  was  flain  either  by  an  affaffin,  em¬ 
ployed  by  Theudis  his  lucceffor,  or  that  he  fell  in  battle. 
Some  hillorians  again  fay,  that  he  died  in  Barcelona. 
(  Gen.  Biog.) 

AMALASONTHA,  youngeft  daughter  of  Theo- 
doric  the  Great,  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  was  born  about 
the  year  498.  The  lifter  of  Clovis  was  her  mother, 
and  in  515,  file  married  Eutharic  the  only  remaining 
heir  of  the  legal  race  of  the  Amali.  Her  father  hav¬ 
ing  formed  the  defign  of  making  him  his  fucceffor,  he 
fent  to  bring  him  from  Spain  for  that  purpofe.  But  he 
never  arrived  at  the  deftined  honour  5  for  Eutharic  died 
previous  to  his  father-in-law,  and  his  only  fon  Athala- 
ric,  was  alfo  bereft  of  his  grandfather  at  the  age  of 
eight  years.  The  well  known  abilities  of  Anialafon- 
tha  induced  Theodoric  to  place  Athalaric,  to  whom 
he  had  left  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  under  the  care  of  his 
mother.  This  prineefs  inherited  an  ample  fhare  of  her 
father’s  talents  j  and  her  father  had  been  exceedingly 
careful  to  improve  thefe  natural  endowments  bv  means 
of  a  liberal  education.  She  became  a  great  proficient 
in  the  philofophy  and  morals  of  that  age,  and  with 
equal  elegance  and  grace  Hie  could  converfe  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  languages.  Nor  wrere  her 
talents  merely  qualified  to  adorn  private  life  :  file  dis¬ 
played  them  in  the  admimftration  of  public  juftice,  and 
political  difcuffion.  Her  firft  efforts  were  in  behalf  of 
the  injured  children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus,  whom 
file  reinftated  in  the  poffeflion  of  their  inheritance. 
When  the  chiefs  of  the  Goths  were  ftrongly  inclined  to 
treat  the  Romans  as  a  conquered  people,  llie  mildly  re- 
ftrained  their  violent  opprefiion  and  their  ungovernable 
rapacity.  Adorning  the  female  character,  file  relieved 
her  iubjeCts  from  tome  of  the  feverer  impofitions  of  her 
father  }  but  carefully  retained  all  his  laws,  magiilrates, 
and  political  inllitutioiis.  Having  herfelf  tailed  of  the 
fweets  of  literature,  and  experienced  its  advantages, 
ihe  patronized  learning  with  an  afiiduous  care,  by 
regularly  paying  the  falarics  of  public  teachers,  and 
giving  every  encouragement  to  the  improvement  of 
genius.  Her  peaceable  deportment  towards  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  princes  forms  an  amiable  feature  in  her  cha¬ 
racter.  Both  with  the  imperial  court,  and  with  all  the 
other  powers,  fhe  lived  upon  agreeable  terms,  and  thus 
univerfal  honour  and  profperity  prevailed.  Both  in 
confequence  of  maternal  affection  and  the  high  cultiva¬ 
tion  ot  her  mind,  Ihe  exerted  all  her  ingenuity  in  the 
education  ot  her  orphan  fon.  Unfortunately,  however. 


both  for  the  mother  and  the  fon,  neither  the  general 
character  of  the  Gothic  nation,  nor  the  wayward  incli¬ 
nations  of  the  boy,  feconded  her  laudable  endeavours. 
The  Gothic  nobles  had  juft  commenced  their  murmur- 
ings  againft  the  foft  effeminate  manner  in  which  their, 
prince  was  educating,  when,  upon  a  certain  day,  the 
youth  having  undergone  fome  kind  maternal  chaftife- 
ment,  rulhed  into  the  room  where  fome  of  the  nobles 
were  affembled  with  the  tears  llreaming  from  his  eyes. 
Informed  of  the  caufe  of  his  diftrel’s,  the  wrath  of  the 
nobles  fuddenly  arofe,  and  in  a  violent  burft  of  pailion 
they  infilled  upon  the  immediate  releale  of  their  prince 
from  the  bondage  of  learning  and  from  the  rellraints  of 
a  mother.  The  unfortunate  youth  was  thus  dragged 
from  the  habitation  of  learning,  prudence,  and  virtue  ; 
and  plunged  into  all  the  extravagancies  of  diffolute 
pleafure,  and  his  mind  inlpired  with  contempt  and  aver- 
fion  to  his  virtuous  mother. 

It  was  impoflible  for  humanity  to  bear  this  infult  and 
high  injury  without  oppoiition  ;  therefore,  in  the  firft 
effufions  of  her  refentment  fhe  leized  three  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  perfons  concerned  in  this  tranfaCtion,  and  confin¬ 
ed  them  in  one  of  the  remotell  parts  of  Italy.  But  the 
efforts  of  one  or  of  a  few  individuals,  are  never  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  talk  of  counteracting  the  general  efforts 
of  a  nation,  for  the  party  whole  feutiments  were  op- 
poled  to  hers,  grew  daily  in  magnitude  and  ftrengtb, 
to  fuch  a  degree  that  Amalafontha  formed  lerious  refo- 
lutions  of  lheltering  herfelf  under  the  protection  of 
Jullinian.  After  a  correfpondence  had  been  carried  on 
to  prepare  for  this  event,  and  when  file  was  about  to 
iail  for  that  place,  file  determined  to  make  one  bold 
ellort  to  regain  her  abfolute  power.  With  this  view 
file  caufed  the  three  perions  who  were  in  confinement 
to  be  fecretly  affaflinated  ;  and  this  action  re-cllablilh- 
ed  her  authority,  although  it  augmented  the  public 
hatred.  But  another  caufe  of  diiquiet  foon  arofe.  At 
the  early  age  of  fixteen,  her  fon  fell  a  victim  to  his 
debaucheries  and  follies,  and  file  w'as  left  devoid  of  any 
legal  claim  to  the  crown.  The  accomplifiied  and  am¬ 
bitious  Amalaiontha  lpurned  the  idea  of  retiring  to  a 
private  llation,  and  formed  the  bold  defign  of  lltar- 
ing  the  throne  with  Theodotus  her  couiin.  She  had 
fullicient  penetration  to  perceive  that  the  difpofitions  of 
that  youth  were  indolent  and  weak,  and  confequently 
fhe  hoped  Hill  to  remain  at  the  helm  of  government.  But 
the  future  fortune  of  that  accomplifiied  woman,  denion- 
llrates  to  pollerity  the  danger  of  confiding  in  human 
weaknefs,  where  the  principles  of  honour  and  juftice 
and  virtue  are  wanting.  Theodotus  iffued  an  order 
for  her  confinement  in  an  illand  in  tin  lake  Bollena  )  and. 
in  the  year  535  flie  was  ilrangled  in  the  bath.  Some 
hillorians  aferibe  this  action  to  the  influence  of  the  em- 
prefs  Theodora,  who  was  feized  with  jealoufy  in  con- 
lequence  of  the  rel’peCt  lliown  her  by  Jullinian.  (  Gen. 
Biog.) 

AMALEK,  the  fon  of  Eliphaz,  by  Timna  his  con¬ 
cubine,  and  the  grandfon  of  Elau,  Gen.  xxxvi.  12.  and 
1  Chr.  i.  36.  Amalck  iucceedcd  Gatam  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  ol  Edom.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Amalekitesj 
a  powerful  people  who  dwelt  in  Arabia  Eetra-a,  be¬ 
tween  the  Dead  lea  and  the  Red  fea,  or  between  Ha- 
vila  and  Shur  (1  Sam.  xv.  7.)  ;  fometimes  in  one  can¬ 
ton  and  lometimes  in  another.  It  docs  not  appear  that 
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Amalek.  they  had  cities  for  there  is  no  mention  of  any  but  one 
” ■  '  in  the  Scriptures  (z’rf.  ib.  5.)  3  they  lived  generally  in 

hamlets,  caves,  or  tents. 

The  llraelites  had  fcarcely  palled  the  lied  fea  on 
their  way  to  the  wildernels,  before  the  Amalekites  came 
to  attack  them  in  the  delcrts  of  Rephidim  (Exod.  xvii. 
8.  &c.)  3  and  put  thofe  cruelly  to  the  fword  who  were 
ob  iged,  either  through  fatigue  or  weaknels,  to  remain 
behind.  Moles,  by  divine  command,  direfted  Jofhua  to 
tall  upon  this  people  3  to  record  the  adi  of  inhumanity 
Which  they  had  committed  in  a  book,  in  order  to  have 
it  always  before  their  eyes  j  and  to  revenge  it  in  the 
molt  remarkable  manner.  Jotliua  therefore  fell  upon 
the  Amalekites  and  defeated  them,  while  Mofes  was 
upon  the  mountain,  with  Aaron  and  Hur  in  company. 
Moles,  during  the  time  of  the  engagement,  held  up  his 
hands,  to  which  the  fuccefs  of  the  battle  was  owing  ; 
for  as  often  as  he  let  them  down,  Amalek  prevailed. 
But  Moles’s  hands  being  tired,  Aaron  and  Hur  fup- 
ported  his  arms,  and  held  them  extended  while  the 
battle  lafted,  which  was  from  the  morning  till  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night,  when  the  Amalekites  were  cut  in 
pieces.  This  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world  2513, 
before  Chrift  1491. 

The  ground  of  the  enmity  of  the  Amalekites  againft 
tin  llraelites  is  generally  luppofed  to  have  been  an  in¬ 
nate  hatred,  from  the  remembrance  of  Jacob’s  depriv¬ 
ing  their  progenitor  both  of  his  birthright  and  blef- 
fing.  Their  falling  upon  them,  however,  and  that 
without  any  provocation,  when  they  law  them  reduced 
to  fo  low  a  condition  by  the  fatigue  of  their  march, 
and  the  exceflive  drought  they  laboured  under,  was  an 
inhuman  action,  and  juftly  deferved  the  defeat  which 
Joihua  gave  them.  Under  the  Judges  (v.  3.),  we  fee 
the  Amalekites  united  with  the  Midianites  and  Moab¬ 
ites,  in  a  delign  to  opprefs  llrael  3  but  Ehud  delivered 
the  llraelites  from  Eglon  king  of  the  Moabites  (Judg. 
iii.),  and  Gideon  (chap,  viii.)  delivered  them  from  the 
Midianites  and  Amalekites.  About  the  year  of  the 
world  2930,  Saul  marched  againll  the  Amalekites, 
advanced  as  far  as  their  capital,  and  put  all  the  people 
of  the  country  to  the  fword  3  but  fpared  the  bell  of  all 
the  cattle  and  moveables,  contrary  to  a  divine  com¬ 
mand  3  which  ad  of  dilobedience  was  the  caufe  of 
Saul’s  future  misfortunes. 

After  this  war,  the  Amalekites  fcarcely  appear  any 
more  in  hiilory.  However,  about  the  year  of  the 
world  2949,  a  troop  of  Amalekites  came  and  pillaged 
Ziklag,  which  belonged  to  David  (1  Sam.  xxx.), 
where  he  had  left  his  two  wives,  Ahinoam  and  Abi¬ 
gail  3  but  he  returning  from  an  expedition  which  he 
liad  made  in  the  company  of  Achiili  into  the  valley  of 
Jczrecl,  purfued  them,  overtook  and  difperfed  them, 
and  recovered  all  the  booty  which  they  had  carried  oil 
from  Ziklag. 

The  Arabians  maintain  Amalek  to  have  been  the 
Jon  of  Ham,  and  grandfon  of  Noah  3  that  he  was  the 
father  of  Ad,  and  grandfather  of  Schedad.  Calmet 
thinks  that  this  opinion  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejeded, 
as  it  is  not  very  probable  that  Amalek  the  fon  of  Eli- 
phaz,  and  grandfon  of  Elan,  lliould  be  the  father  of  a 
people  fo  powerful  and  numerous  as  the  Amalekites 
were  when  the  llraelites  departed  out  of  Egypt.  Mofes 
in  the  book  of  Gcnefis  (xiv.  7.)  relates  that  in  Abra¬ 
ham’s  time,  long  before  the  birth  of  Amalek,  the  lou 


of  Eliphaz,  the  live  confederate  kings  carried  the  War 
into  Amalek’s  country,  about  Kadelli  3  and  into  that  of 
the  Amorites,  about  Hazezon-tamar.  The  fame  Mo-  ' 
ies  (Num.  xxiv.  20.)  relates,  that  the  diviner  Balaam, 
obferving  at  a  diftance  the  land  of  Amalek,  faid  in  his 
prophetic  llyle,  “  Amalek  is  the  firft,  the  head,  the  o- 
riginal  of  the  nations ;  but  his  latter  end  iliall  be,  that 
he  perilli  for  ever.”  Our  commentator  obferves,  that 
this  epithet  of  the  firft  of  nations  cannot  certainly  a- 
gree  with  the  Amalekites  delcended  from  the  fon  of 
Eliphaz,  becaule  the  generation  then  living  was  but 
the  third  from  Amalek.  Befides,  Mofes  never  re¬ 
proaches  the  Amalekites  with  attacking  their  brethren 
the  llraelites  3  an  aggravating  circumftance,  which  he 
would  not  have  omitted  were  the  Amalekites  defeend- 
ed  from  Efau  ;  in  which  cafe  they  had  been  the  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  Ifraelites.  Lallly,  we  fee  the  Amalekites 
almoft  alwaysjoined  in  the  Scripture  with  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  Phiiiftines,  and  never  with  the  Edomites  ;  and 
when  Saul  made  war  upon  the  Amalekites,  and  almoft 
utterly  deftroyed  them,  we  do  not  find  that  the  Edom¬ 
ites  made  the  leaft  motion  towards  their  alliilance,  nor 
to  revenge  them  afterwards.  Thence  it  is  thought  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  Amalekites,  who  are  fo  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  were  a  free  people  defeended  from  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  devoted  to  the  curfe  as  well  as  the  other 
Amorites,  and  very  different  from  the  delcendants  of 
Amalek,  the  grandfon  of  Efau. 

The  accounts  which  the  Arabians  give  us  of  the 
Amalekites  deftroyed  by  Saul  are  as  follow  :  Amalek 
was  the  father  of  an  ancient  tribe  in  Arabia,  extermi¬ 
nated  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  This  tribe  contained  only 
the  Arabians  who  are  called  Pure;  the  remains  where 
ol  were  mingled  with  the  pofteritv  of  Joktan  and  Ad- 
nan,  and  lo  became  Mofarabes  or  Moftaarabes;  that  is 
to  lay,  Arabians  blended  with  foreign  nations.  They 
further  believe,  that  Goliath,  who  was  overcome  bv 
David,  was  king  of  the  Amalekites  3  and  that  the  gi¬ 
ants  who  inhabited  Paleftine  in  Jolhua’s  time  were  of 
the  lame  race.  That  at  laft  part  of  the  Amalekites  re¬ 
tired  into  Africa  while  Jofhua  was  yet  living,  and  fet¬ 
tled  upon  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  along  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fea.  The  fon  of  Amalek  was  Ad,  a  celebrated 
prince  among  the  Arabians.  Some  make  him  the  fon 
of  Uz,  and  grandfon  of  Aram  the  fon  of  Shem.  Let 
this  be  as  it  will,  the  Mahometans  fay  that  Ad  was  the 
father  of  an  Arabian  tribe  called  Adites  ;  who  were  ex¬ 
terminated,  as  they  tell  us,  for  not  hearkening  to  the 
patriarch  Eber,  who  preached  the  unity  of  God  to 
them.  Ad  had  two  foils,  Schedad  and  Schedid. 

AMALFI,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  fituated  in  E. 
Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat.  40.  35.  It  is  laid  to  have  de¬ 
rived  its  origin  from  a  number  of  Roman  families,  who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  either  from 
private  views  of  emolument,  or  in  conlequence  of  com- 
pulfory  orders  from  the  emperor,  had  left  Rome,  and 
embarked  for  Conftantinople3  but  meeting  with  Itorms 
on  their  pallage,  were  call  away  on  the  lhores  of  Sa¬ 
lerno,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  purluing  their 
voyage.  In  this  ftate  of  perplexity  they  long  remain¬ 
ed  ;  but  at  laft  came  to  the  refolution  of  fettling  on  the 
prefent  litc  of  Amalfi,  where  they  expended  to  enjoy 
lecurity,  and  fufficient  plenty  of  the  neceffaries  of  fife. 
The  carlieft  notice  of  them  in  this  fettlement  dates  110 
higher  than  the  latter  end  of  the  fixth  century.  Iiu- 
5  D  3,  pervious 


Amalek, 

Amalfi. 
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Amalfi,  pervious  mountains  and  inacceilible  coafts  preferred 
— - y— their  infant  ftate  from  the  firft  fury  of  the  Lombards, 
who  feldom  attempted  the  conqueft  of  a  maritime 
people. 

In  the  year  825,  when  this  little  republic  had,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  eaftern  emperors,  attained  a  degree 
of  wealth  and  reputation  fufficient  to  excite  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  its  neighbours,  Sico,  prince  of  Salerno,  marched 
a  body  of  troops  by  night,  furprifed  Amalfi,  and  car¬ 
rying  oli  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants,  compelled 
them  to  fix  at  Salerno,  which  had  lately  fullered  a  great 
lofs  of  people  by  an  epidemical  diforder.  But  before 
the  fourth  year  of  their  captivity  was  expired,  the  A- 
malfitans  took  advantage  of  the  abfence  of  the  Salerni¬ 
tan  chiefs,  who  were  then  carrying  on  a  war  with  the 
Beneventans }  armed  themfelves  j  and,  after  burning 
and  plundering  Salerno,  marched  in  triumph  back  to 
their  own  country. 

Here  they  framed  a  better  fyftem  of  government, 
and  reformed  many  abufes  in  their  former  legiflation  ; 
adopting  various  meafures  that  were  likely  to  promote 
internal  concord,  and  defeat  the  evil  intentions  of  fo¬ 
reign  enemies.  Their  firft  plan  was  to  veil  the  fupreme 
authority  in  a  temporary  prefect  ;  but  the  experience 
of  a  few  years  caufed  them  to  prefer  lodging  that  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  duke  elected  for  the  term  of  his  natu¬ 
ral  life.  Under  thefe  governors  Amalfi  attained  the 
fummit  of  her  military  and  commercial  glorv.  It  ex¬ 
tended  its  territory,  which  reached  eaftward  from  Vico 
V  ecchio,  and  weftward  to  the  promontory  of  Minerva, 
including  likewife  the  illand  of  Caprea,  and  the  two 
iilands  of  the  Galli.  Towards  the  north,  it  compre¬ 
hended  the  cities  of  Lettere,  Gragnans,  Pimontio,  and 
Capule  di  Franchi  •,  towards  the  foutb,  thofe  of  Scala, 
Bavelli,  Minor!,  Majuri,  Atrani,  Tramonti,  Agenda, 
Citara,  Prajano,  and  Rofilano. 

Leo  IV.  found  the  Amalfitans  an  ufeful  ally  in  his 
wars  with  the  Infidels,  and  honoured  the  common¬ 
wealth  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  The 
Neapolitans,  with  whom,  as  Greek  vaffals,  they  were 
united  in  Unfit  bonds  of  friendflnp,  experienced  many 
fignal  favours  at  their  hands  j  and  the  Mulfulmans 
themfelves  found  it  expedient  to  conrt  their  alliance, 
and  to  enter  into  treaty  with  them.  Their  fituation 
had  from  the  beginning  given  them  a  turn  to  commerce, 
and  their  attention  to  naval  affairs  fo  much  confequence 
in  the  eyes  of  their  protefilor,  the  emperor  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  that  by  his  orders  a  court  was  eftabliffied  at 
Amalfi,  for  the  decilion  of  all  controverlies  arifing  in 
maritime  tranfafitions.  Its  code  and  reports  became  the 
general  rule  in  thofe  cafes  throughout  this  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  its  precedents  and  decrees  were  allowed  to  be 
good  authority  to  found  judgment  upon  even  in  foreign 
tribunals.  To  crown  the  mercantile  and  naval  glory 
of  the  republic,  it  -was  referved  to  the  lot  of  an  Amal- 
fitan  to  make,  or  at  leaft  to  perfefil,  the  moll  import¬ 
ant  difcovery  ever  made  for  the  improvement  of  navi¬ 
gation.  Pafitano,  a  village  which  ftands  on  the  fhore  a 
tew  miles  weft  of  Amalfi,  boafts  of  having  given  birth 
to  Flavius  Gioia,  the  inventor  of  the  mariner’s  com- 
pafs. 

The  merchants  of  this  town  engroffed  the  trade  of 
the  Levant,  and  tranfafited  the  commercial  bufinefs  of 
rs-c WOr^.  *n  a  lucrative  and  exclufive  manner  The 
x  lians,  V  enetians,  and  Genoefe,  rofe  upon  their  ruin  j 
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and,  after  monopolizing  the  emoluments  of  trade  for  Amalfi 
fome  ages,  made  way  for  the  more  comprebenfive  and  ]| 
daring  fipirit  of  the  prefent  maritime  powers.  A  malt  life  a. 

At  prefent  Amalfi  is  fubjefit  to  Naples,  and  is  the  * 
fee  of  an  archbifhop.  It  is  but  a  lliadow  of  what  it 
was  in  its  flourifhing  ftate,  when  it  extended  over  the 
ftupendous  rocks  that  hang  on  each  fide,  ftiil  crowned 
with  battlemented  walls  and  ruined  towers.  Its  build¬ 
ings,  Mr  Swinburne  fays,  are  not  remarkable  for  ele¬ 
gance  or  fize  5  and  contain  at  moft  4000  inhabitants, 
who  feem  to  be  in  a  poor  line  of  life.  The  cathedral 
is  an  uncouth  building.  L  ndcr  the  choir  is  the  cha¬ 
pel  and  tomb  of  the  apoftle  St  Andrew ;  to  whofe 
honour  the  edifice  was  dedicated,  when  Cardinal 
Capuano,  in  1208,  brought  his  body  from  Conftanti- 
nople. 

AMALGAM,  mercury  united  with  fome  metal. 

AMALGAMATION,  the  operation  of  making  an 
amalgam,  or  mixing  mercury  with  any  metal. 

For  the  combination  of  one  metal  with  another,  it 
is  generally  fufficient  that  one  of  them  be  in  a  ftate  of 
fluidity.  Mercury  being  always  fluid,  is  therefore  ca¬ 
pable  of  amalgamation  with  other  metals  without  heat  y 
neverthelels,  heat  confidcrably  facilitates  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

To  amalgamate  without  heat  requires  nothing  more 
than  rubbing  the  two  metals  together  in  a  mortar  -7 
but  the  metal  to  be  united  with  the  mercury  ffiould  be 
previoully  divided  into  verv  thin  plates  or  grains. 

M  hen  heat  is  ifted  (which  is  always  moft  effectual,  and 
with  lome  metals  indifpcnfably  neceffary),  the  mercury 
flionld  be*  heated  till  it  begins  to  fmoke,  and  the 
grains  of  metal  made  red  hot  before  they  are  thrown 
into  it.  If  it  be  gold  or  fiiver,  it  is  fufficient  to  ftir  the 
fluid  with  an  iron  rod  for  a  little  while,  and  then  throw 
it  into  a  veffel  filled  with  water.  This  amalgam  is  ufed" 
for  gilding  or  filvering  on  copper,  which  is  afterwards 
expofed  to  a  degree  of  heat  fufficient  to  evaporate  the 
mercury. 

Amalgamation  with  lead  or  tin  is  effefilcd  by  pouring 
an  equal  weight  of  mercury  into  either  of  thefe  metals 
in  a  ftate  of  fulion,  and  {lining  with  an  iron  rod. 

Copper  amalgamates  with  great  difficulty,  and  iron  not 
at  all. 

AMALTII./EA,  the  name  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl, 
who  offered  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  nine  hooks,  con¬ 
taining  the  Roman  deftinies,  and  demanded  300  pieces 
of  gold  for  them.  He  derided  her ;  whereupon  flie 
threw  three  of  them  into  the  fire ;  and  returning,  afked 
the  fame  price  for  the  other  fix  j  which  being  denied, 
fhc  burnt  three  more  :  and  returned,  ftiil  demanding 
the  fame  price.  Upon  which  Tarquin  confulting  the 
pontiffs,  was  advifed  fo  buy  them.  Thefe  books  were 
in  fuch  efteem,  that  two  magillrates  were  created  to 
conlult  them  upon  extraordinary  occafions. 

Amalth^a,  in  Pagan  Mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Melifl  us,  king  of  Crete,  and  the  nurle  of  Jupiter,  whom 
file  fed  with  goats  milk  and  honey.  According  to 
others,  Amalthsea  was  a  goat,  which  Jupiter  tranflated 
into  the  fky,  with  her  two  kids,  and  gave,  one  of  her 
horns  to  the  daughters  of  Meliffus,  as  a  reward  for  the 
pains  they  had  taken  in  attending  him.  This  horn  had 
the  peculiar  property  of  furnifliing  them  with  whatever 
they  wifhed  for  5  and  was  thence  called  the  cornncopice , 
or  horn  of  plenty. 

AMALTHiEUS, 
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Amalthssiis  AMALTH/EUS,  Jerome,  John  Baftista,  arul 
||  Corneille,  three  celebrated  Latin  poets  of  Italy,  who 
,  Amaml  i  flouriihed  in  the  16th  century.  Their  compolitions  were 
printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1685.  One  of  the  prettieft 
pieces  in  that  collection  is  an  epigram  on  two  children, 
whole  beauty  was  very  extraordinary,  though  each  of 
them  was  deprived  of  an  eye  : 

Lumine  Aeon  dextro ,  cciptacjl  Leonilla  JiniJlro: 

Et  poterat  forma  vincere  uterque  Deos. 

Parve  puer,  lumen  quod  ha bes  concede  forori  ; 

Sic  tu  ccccus  Amor,fic  erit  ilia  Venus. 

AMAMA,  Sixtinus,  profelfor  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  in  the  univerfity  of  Franeker,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  was  born  in  Frieiland,  and  had  lludied  under 
Drufius.  He  publiflied  a  criticifm  upon  the  tranllation 
of  the  Pentateuch  5  collated  the  Dutch  tranllation  of 
the  Bible  with  the  original  and  the  moll  accurate  tranf- 
lations  ;  and  wrote  a  cenfure'of  the  V  ulgate  tranllation 
of  the  hiltorical  books  of  the  Old  Teflament,  Job,  the 
Pfalms,  and  Canticles.  It  is  impoltible  to  anfwer  the 
reafons  whereby  he  fliows  the  necefiity  of  confulting 
the  originals.  This  he  recommended  fo  earneftly, 
that  fome  fynod.s,  being  influenced  by  his  reafons,  de¬ 
creed,  that  none  fhould  he  admitted  into  the  mini- 
Jiry,  but  fuch  as  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  He¬ 
brew  and  Greek  text  of  the  Scriptures.  He  died  in 
1629. 

AMANCE,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  upon 
a  rivulet  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  6.  10.  N.  Lat. 
48.  45. 

AMAND,  Mark  Anthony  Gerard,  Sieur  de 
St,  a  French  poet,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  Normandy, 
in  1594-  In  the  epiftle  dedicatory  to  the  third  part  of 
his  works,  he  tells  us,  that  his  father  commanded  a 
fquadron  of  fliips  in  the  fervice  of  Elizabeth  queen  of 
England  for  22  years,  and  that  he  was  for  three  years 
prifoner  in  the  Black  Tower  at  Conftantinople.  He 
mentions  all'o  that  two  brothers  of  his  had  been  killed 
in  an  engagement  againft  the  Turks.  His  own  life 
was  fpent  in  a  continual  fuccelllon  of  travels,  which 
was  of  no  advantage  to  his  fortune.  There  arc  milcel- 
laneous  poems  of  this  author,  the  greatelt  part  of  which 
are  of  the  comic  or  burlefque,  and  the  amorous  kind. 
Though  there  are  many  blcmilhes  in  his  poems,  yet  he 
had  the  talent  of  reading  them  in  fo  agreeable  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  everv  one  was  charmed  with  them.  In  1650, 
he  publithed  Stances  fur  /a  grojfcjfe  de  la  reine  dc  Po- 
logne  et  de  Suede.  There  are  fix  ftanzas  of  nine  verfes 
each.  In  1653,  he  printed  his  Moife  fauve,  idijle  he- 
roique.  This  poem  had  at  firfl  many  admirers ;  M. 
Chapelein  called  it  ■*  f peaking  pic  lure  ;  but  it  has  lince 
fallen  into  contempt.  Amand  wrote  alfo  a  very  de¬ 
vout  piece,  entitled,  Stances  a  M.  Corneille,  fur  foil 
Imitation  de  lefts  Chrijl,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1656.  M.  Broffette  fays,  that  he  wrote  alio  a  poem 
upon  the  moon,  wherein  he  paid  a  compliment  to 
Lewis  XIV.  upon  his  (kill  in  fwimming,  in  which  he 
ufed  often  to  exercife  himfelf  when  he  was  young,  in 
the  river  Seine  •,  but  the  king  could  not  bear  this  poem 
to  be  read  to  him,  which  is  laid  to  have  altered  the 
author  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  did  not  lurvive  it  long. 
H  e  died  in  1661,  being  67  years  of  age.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  when  it  was 
.Srll  founded  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  year  1633  ; 


and  Mr  Peliffbn  informs  us,  that  in  1637,  at  his  own  Amand 
defire,  he  was  excufed  from  the  obligation  of  making  a 
fpeech  in  his  turn,  on  condition  that  he  would  compile  Amarante. 
the  comic  part  of  the  dictionary  which  the  academy  had  '  v 
undertaken,  and  collect  the  burlefque  terms.  This  was 
a  talk  well  fuited  to  him  ;  for  it  appears  by  his  wait¬ 
ings,  that  he  was  extremely  converfant  in  thefe  terms, 
of  which  he  feems  to  have  made  a  complete  collection 
from  the  markets,  and  other  places  where  the  lower 
people  refort. 

Amand,  Saint,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Cher,  formerly  Bourbonois,  on  the  confines  of  Ber¬ 
ry,  leated  on  the  river  Cher.  It  was  built  in  1410, 
on  the  ruins  of  Orval.  E.  Long.  9.  30.  N.  Lat. 

46.  32. 

Amand,  Saint,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  feated  on  the  river  Scarpe.  It  contains 
about  600  houfes,  and  3000  or  4000  inhabitants.  The 
abbot  of  the  place  is  the  temporal  lord,  and  difpofes  of 
the  magistracy.  It  was  given  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  E.  Long.  2.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

AMANICiE  pyl®  (Ptolemy)  ;  Am  an  ides  Py- 
l/e  (Strabo)  )  Amani  Port.®  (Pliny)  ;  ftraits  or 
defiles  in  Mount  Amanus,  through  which  Darius  en¬ 
tered  Cilicia  ■,  at  a  greater  dillance  from  the  fea  than 
the  Pylse  Cilicia;  or  Syriac,  through  which  Alexander 
palfed. 

AMANTEA,  a  fea-port  town  and  bifhop’s  fee  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  lituated  near  the  bay  of  Eu- 
phemia,  in  the  province  of  Calabria,  in  E.  Long.  16. 

20.  N.  Lat.  39.  15. 

AMANUS,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  leparating  it  front 
Cilicia  ;  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus  (Cicero,  Strabo, 

Pliny)  ;  extending  chiefly  eaftward,  from  the  fea  of  Ci¬ 
licia  to  the  Euphrates  :  Now  called  Monte  Negro,  or 
rather  Montagna  Neres,  by  the  inhabitants  ;  that  is, 
the  watery  mountain,  as  abounding  in  fprings  and  ri¬ 
vulets. 

AMAPALLA,  a  city  and  port  town  of  North 
America,  in  the  province  of  Guatimala,  feated  on  the 
gulf  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  W. 

Long.  63.  20.  N.  Lat.  12.  30. 

AMARANTE,  an  order  of  knighthood,  infl ituted 
in  Sweden  by  Queen  Chriftina,  in  1653,  at  the  clofe 
of  an  annual  fealt,  celebrated  in  that  country,  called 
ll  irtfc/taft.  This  fealt  was  folenmized  with  entertain¬ 
ments,  balls,  malquerades,  and  the  like  diverlions,  and 
continued  from  evening  till  the  next  morning. — That 
princefs,  thinking  the  name  too  vulgar,  changed  it  into 
that  of  the  feafl  of  the  gods,  in  regard  each  pcrlon  here 
reprefented  fome  deity  as  it  fell  to  his  lot.  The  queen 
affumed  the  name  of  Amarante ;  that  is,  unfading,  or 
immortal.  The  young  nobility,  drolled  in  the  habit  of 
nvmphs  and  lliepherds,  ferved  the  gods  at  the  table. 

At  the  end  of  the  fealt,  the  queen  threw  off  her  habit, 
which  was  covered  with  diamonds,  leaving  it  to  be 
pulled  in  pieces  by  the  mafqucs  ;  and  in  memory  of  fo 
gallant  a  fealt,  founded  a  military  order,  called  in  Swe- 
difh  Gt  fchilfchafft,  into  which  all  that  bad  been  prefent 
at  the  fealt  were  admitted,  including  16  lords  and  as 
many  ladies,  bolides  the  queen.  Their  device  was  the 
cypher  of  Amarante,  computed  ol  two  A’s,  the  one 
erect,  the  other  inverted,  and  interwoven  together  ;  the 
whole  enclofed  by  a  laurel  crown,  with  this  motto, 

Dolce  rtclla  mnnoriu. 


Bulitrodc 
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Araarante  Bulftrode  Whitlock,  the  Englifli  amhaffador  from 
||  Cromwell  to  the  court  of  Sweden  was  made  a  knight 
Amafis.  ef  t]le  order  of  Amarante  :  on  which  account  it  feems 
*  to  he,  that  we  fometimes  find  him  Riled  Sir  Bulftrode 
Whitlock. 

AMARANTHOIDES,  in  Botany ,  the  trivial  name 
of  a  fpecies  of  illecebrum.  See  Illecebrum,  Botany 
Index. 

AMARANTHUS  (of  u  privative,  and  to 

wither ,  becaufe  the  flower  of  this  plant,  when  cropped, 
does  not  foon  wither),  Amaranth,  or  flower  gen¬ 
tle.  See  Botany  Index. 

AMARGURA,  an  iiland  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
ocean,  difcovered  by  Maurell  in  1781.  It  is  quite  bar¬ 
ren,  and  inacceflible  even  to  boats.  S.  Lat.  17.  57. 
W.  Long.  175.  17. 

AMARYLLIS,  Lily-asphodel.  See  Botany 
Index. 

AMARYNTHUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  hamlet 
of  Eretrias,  in  the  iiland  of  Euboea,  about  feven  Radia 
diflant  from  its  walls.  Here  Diana  was  wTorfhipped  in 
an  annual  folemnity,  at  which  thofe  of  Caryftus  afliRed  ; 
hence  the  title  of  the  goddefs  was  si  many  at  his  and  Ama- 
rysia. 

AMASIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  Marpurg,  a 
city  in  the  landgravate  of  Lleffe,  on  the  Lahn.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  it  is  Embden  in  Weftphalia. 

Amasia,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey,  in  Natolia, 
remarkable  for  the  birth  of  Strabo  the  geographer. 
It  is  the  refidence  of  a  bafhaw,  and  gives  its  name  to 
the  province  it  Hands  in,  where  there  are  the  bell  wines 
and  the  belt  fruits  in  Natolia.  It  is  feated  near  the  ri¬ 
ver  Iris  or  Cafalmack ;  and  was  anciently  the  refidence 
of  the  king  of  Cappadocia.  E.  Long.  36.  10.  N.  Lat. 
39-  33- 

Amasia,  the  name  of  the  northern  divifion  of  Leffer 
Alia,  lying  on  the  fouth  Ihore  of  the  Euxine  fea  in  Na¬ 
tolia.  It  takes  its  name  from  Amalia  the  capital,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

AMASIS,  king  of  Egypt,  afcended  the  throne 
B.  C.  569,  and  commenced  his  reign  with  the  death  of 
his  former  mailer  Apries.  King  Apries  having  fent  an 
army  to  the  affiRance  ol  the  Libyans,  which  was  to¬ 
tally  routed,  and  great  multitudes  put  to  death,  the 
common  people  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  tyrannical 
prince  had  fent  them  to  the  field  of  battle,  for  no 
other  purpofe  but  to  deftroy  great  numbers  of  them, 
that  lo  he  might  reign  over  the  remainder  with  un¬ 
controlled  oppreffion.  The  conlequence  was,  that  a 
general  infurrection  arofe,  and  all  the  multitude  were 
m  an  uproar.  Informed  of  this  tumult,  Apries  fent 
Amafis,  whom  he  deemed  one  of  his  moll  faithful  ad¬ 
herents  ;  but  inRead  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
difaffedted  people  to  their  prince,  he  fecured  them  to 
Ins  own  interefi  ;  and  while  he  was  pretending  to  re¬ 
proach  their  difloyalty,  and  endeavouring  to  recal 
them  to  duty,  a  foldier  Hepped  in  behind  him,  and,  pla¬ 
cing  a  helmet  upon  his  head,  fainted  him  king  of  E- 
Sypt-  Amafis  inHantly  took  the  field  againfl  his  royal 
mafier,  and  prepared  to  drive  him  from  his  throne. 
Apprifed  of  the  treachery  of  Amafis,  he  fent  another 
m  whom  he  confided,  to  bring  Amafis  before  him, 
to  give  an  account  of  his  condud.  This  meffenger 
met  him  on  horfeback,  and  having  delivered  his  mef- 
.'age,  Amafis  after  lome  infolent  behaviour,  replied, 
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that  he  was  preparing  to  vifit  the  king,  but  thought  it 
proper  to  bring  a  Ratable  equipage  to  attend  him.  >• 
When  the  meffenger  haflened  back  to  inform  his  ma¬ 
iler,  that  he  might  confult  for  himfelf,  his  only  reward 
wras  to  have  his  ears  and  nofe  cut  off,  by  the  order  of  the 
tyrant,  becaufe  lie  brought  not  Amafis  along  with  him. 
In  this,  as  in  numerous  other  inffances,  tyranny  pro¬ 
cured  its  own  deffruclion  ;  for  the  reit  of  the  nobles 
who  Hill  remained  obedient  to  the  king,  feeing  the  bar¬ 
barous  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  meffen¬ 
ger,  they  all  went  over  to  the  llandard  of  the  ufur- 
per.  Now"  all  the  nation  was  in  commotion.  The 
ufurper,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
natives  marflialled  under  his  banner,  and  the  tyrant  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  body  of  foreigners  and  merce¬ 
naries,  which  he  had  engaged  in  his  iervice.  The  two 
armies  met  in  a  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  and 
the  tyrant  was  made  captive  and  his  forces  defeated. 
The  ufurper  treated  the  captive  tyrant  with  great  le¬ 
nity  and  refpedl,  and  affigned  him  the  palace  of  Sai’s 
for  his  confinement.  But  the  hatred  of  the  people  was 
too  violent  towards  their  old  king,  to  permit  him  to 
live  ;  Amafis  was  therefore  forced  to  deliver  him  into 
their  hands,  and  they  inHantly  put  him  to  death  by 
ftrangling  him. 

The  plebeian  extraction  of  Amafis  deprived  him  for 
lome  time  of  that  refpedt,  to  which  he  was  entitled  as" 
a  prince  ;  but  obferving  this,  he  contrived  a  Hratageni 
to  induce  them  to  pay  him  iuitable  honour.  He  order¬ 
ed  a  golden  cillern,  in  which  his  vifitants  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  walli  their  feet,  to  be  melted  and  call  in  the 
form  of  a  god,  and  fet  it  up  in  the  mofl  frequented 
part  of  the  city,  and  all  the  inhabitants  did  it  homage. 
He  then  called  an  affemblage  of  the  people,  and  remind¬ 
ed  them,  that  the  gold  they  now  venerated  in  the  form 
of  a  god,  was  once  a  cillern,  and  confequently  that  al¬ 
though  he  was  formerly  a  perfon  of  low  rank,  yet  now 
that  he  was  their  king,  they  ought  to  give  him  the  re- 
fpedt  and  homage  due  to  his  llation. 

Having  by  this  means  provided  for  the  gratification 
of  his  vanity,  he  began  to  exert  himfelf  to  adl  for  the 
general  good  of  his  people.  It  was  his  conflant  prac¬ 
tice  to  attend  to  Inifinefs  in  the  mornings,  and  in  the 
evenings  he  indulged  in  amufement  and  pleafure  ;  but 
in  thefe  he  fometimes  tarnilhed  the  dignity  of  a  king. 
Indeed  Amafis  loved  his  wine  and  his  companion  fo 
much,  jireviotis  to  his  elevation,  that  it  is  reported  that 
he  lived  by  theft,  and  wdien  denying  upon  detection,, 
he  was  carried  to  the  oracle  of  the  place,  who  fome¬ 
times  condemned  and  fometimes  acquitted  him.  Re¬ 
collecting  the  conduCl  of  the  oracles  after  he  afcend¬ 
ed  the  throne,  he  conceived  a  difrefpeCl  for  them,  be¬ 
caufe  they  were  not  able  at  all  times  to  deteCt  his  rob¬ 
beries. 

To  prevent  the  evil  confequences  of  an  indolent  po¬ 
pulace,  he  enaCted  a  law,  that  every  perfon,  under  the 
penalty  of  a  capital  punifhment,  lliould  appear  before 
the  governor  of  his  refpedtive  province,  and  declare  by 
what  occupation  he  acquired  his  fubGHence.  Thus, 
under  the  prudent  government  of  Amafis,  Egypt  en¬ 
joyed,  for  many  years,  great  fertility  and  extenfive  po¬ 
pulation.  He  alio  employed  his  induHrv  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  feveral  public  works  $  arqong  which  were  a 
portico  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sal's,  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  houfe,  all  of  one  Hone,  to  the  temple.  He 
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Anufis  aHo  built  the  great  temple  of  Ills  at  Memphis.  He 
likewile  erefted  a  coloffus  before  the  temple  of  \  ulcan, 
Amatorii  7  -  feet  in  length,  retting  on  its  hack,  and  on  the  bafis 
’  lie  erected  two  ttatues,  each  20  feet  high,  cut  out  of 
the  lame  ttone.  Belides  thefe  he  raifed  feveral  monu¬ 
ments  in  Greece. 

The  liberality  and  relpect  for  fcience  which  Amahs 
dilplayed,  and  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  learned 
tt rangers,  particularly  to  the  Greeks,  to  vilit  his  coun¬ 
try,  manifetted  an  enlightened  mind.  And  to  encou¬ 
rage  Grecian  ttrangers  to  remain  in  Egypt,  he  marked 
out  fettlements  for  them  on  the  lea  coatt,  permitted 
them  to  build  temples,  and  to  obferve  all  the  rites  of 
their  religion  unmoletted.  Solon,  the  celebrated  law¬ 
giver,  condefcended  to  vilit  Amalis.  In  a  fliort  time, 
the  fame  of  Amalis  for  his  generolity  and  humanity 
was  fo  extenlive,  that  when  the  l)elphians  were  going 
about  from  citv  to  city,  collecting  fums  to  enable  them 
to  rebuild  their  confumed  temple,  they  applied  to  Ama- 
fis,  who  gave  them  iooo  talents.  Either  to  gratify 
the  vanity,  or  fecure  the  alliance  of  the  Greeks,  he 
married  a  Grecian  lady,  named  Laodice,  the  daughter 
of  Battus.  But  in  the  evening  of  his  reign  his  prof- 
peritv  was  greatly  clouded,  by  the  report  of  the  vatt 
preparations  that  Cambyfes  was  making  to  invade 
Egypt.  Phanes,  who  was  captain  of  the  Greek  auxi¬ 
liaries  in  the  fervice  of  Amalis,  being  offended  at  his 
matter,  deferted  his  caufe,  and  went  over  to  Cambyfes. 
A  ftrong  affection  had  long  fubfitted  betwixt  Poly- 
erates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  Amafis ;  yet  he,  de¬ 
fecting  his  caufe,  became  his  enemy.  W  hether  the  fore¬ 
bodings  of  the  impending  ftorm  tended  to  impair  his 
health  or  not  is  not  related  ■,  but  about  this  time  he  died, 
in  525  B.  C.  after  a  reign  of  44  years.  It  is  reported 
that  after  interment,  his  body  was  dug  up  by  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  confumed  by  fire,  which,  according  to  the 
fuperftition  of  the  Egyptians,  conftituted  a  fingular  ca¬ 
lamity.  C Anc .  Univ .  Hiftf. 

AMASONIA.  See  Botany  Index. 

AMATHUS,  a  very  ancient  town  in  the  foutli  of 
Cyprus  (Strabo,  Ptolemy)  :  fo  called  from  Amatbus 
the  founder ;  or,  according  to  others,  from  Amath,  a 
Phoenician  towrn  facred  to  Venus,  with  a  very  ancient 
temple  of  Adonis  and  Venus  :  and  hence  V  enu9  is  de¬ 
nominated  Amathujia  (Tacitus).  According  to  Ovid, 
it  was  a  place  rich  in  copper  ore,  and  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  became  Ccrctjh c,  or  horned.  Now  called  Li- 
miffb. 

AMATHUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  beyond  Jordan  ;  but  whether  at  a  greater  or 
lefs  dittance  from  it,  is  not  lo  ealy  to  determine.  Eule- 
bius  places  it  in  the  lower  Peraea  j  Belaud,  in  Hamoth 
Gilead.  Gabinius,  proconlul  of  Syria,  ettaliliilied  five 
juridical  conventions  in  Judea ;  two  of  which  were  on 
the  other  fide  Jordan  j  one  at  Gadara,  the  other  at  Ama- 
tlius  (Jofephus). 

AMATLQUES,  a  fea-port  town,  in  the  province 
of  V  era  Paz  in  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gua- 
nacos,  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Honduras.  'I  he  in¬ 
habitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  cutting  logwood.  N. 
Lat.  15.  23.  VV.  Long.  89.  o. 

AMATORII  MUSCULI,  in  Anatomy,  a  term  fome- 
limes  ufed  for  the  obliquus  luperior  and  obliquus  infe¬ 
rior  mufcles  of  the  eye,  as  theft  mettles  allilt  in  ogghng 
or  drawing  the  eye  fidewife. 


AMATRICE,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
the  farther  Abruzzo,  upon  the  confines  of  the  pope’s 
territories,  and  the  marquilate  of  Ancona. 

AMATTA  Foa,  an  ifland  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
ocean,  which  was  dil’covered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774. 
It  is  about  five  leagues  in  circumference,  and  confider- 
ably  elevated  ;  it  is  inhabited,  but  not  very  fertile  j  and 
it  lies  about  twelve  leagues  diftant,  and  north-north-wett, 
from  Anamooka. 

AMAUROSIS,  in  Medicine,  a  deprivation  of  fight, 
the  eye  remaining  fair  and  feemingly  unattected.  A 
perfect  amaurofis  is  when  the  blindnels  is  total ;  when 
there  is  ft  ill  a  power  of  diftinguilhing  light  from  dark- 
nefs,  the  difeafe  is  called  by  M.  de  St  Ives  an  imperfect 
amaurojis.  There  is  a  periodical  fort,  which  comes  on 
inttantaneoufiy,  continues  for  hours,  or  days,  and  then 
difappears. 

AMAZIAH,  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  attended 
the  throne  of  his  father  Joafh  in  the  25th  year  of  his 
age.  His  mother’s  name  was  Jehoddan,  a  native  ol 
Jerufalem.  In  conttquence  of  his  wavering  virtue, 
and  his  mingling  foreign  idolatry  with  the  worttiip  ol 
the  true  God,  he  is  faid,  according  to  Scripture,  to 
have  done  that  which  was  right  in  the  fight  of  the 
Lord,  but  “  not  with  a  perfect  heart.”  His  father 
had  been  ungeneroufly  murdered  by  his  own  ttrvants, 
therefore  his  ion,  on  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  put  to 
death  the  murderers  of  his  father.  In  this  ad  of  re¬ 
munerative  juftice,  however,  he  fhowed  a  becoming  re- 
fped  to  the  law  of  Motts,  which  prohibited  the  punifli- 
ing  of  the  children  for  the  crimes  of  their  guilty  fa¬ 
thers.  He  gave  early  proofs  of  his  military  talents,, 
by  making  a  general  mutter  of  all  his  fnbjeds  able  to 
bear  arms  5  and  likewile  hired  a  numerous  army  from 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Iirael  ^  and  with  this  in- 
creaftd  multitude  he  flattened  to  attack  Edom.  The 
two  kindred  armies  met  together  in  the  valley  of  Salt, 
and,  after  an  obftinate  engagement,  the  Edomites  were 
put  to  flight  j  and  Amaziah  from  thence  proceeded  to 
take  the  town  of  Selah.  But  the  fpirit  of  jealoufy 
aroft  between  the  two  armies,  fo  that  Amaziah  thought 
it  prudent  not  to  make  utt  of  the  arms  of  the  Ifraeli- 
tiili  auxiliaries,  confequently  iffued  an  order  for  their 
returning  home  •,  but  this  treatment  rouftd  the  martial 
fpirit  and  indignant  temper  of  the  Ifraelites  to  luch  a 
height,  that,  on  their  return,  they  turned  their  arms- 
againft  the.  cities  of  Judah,  and  ravaged  and  deftroyed 
them.  The  imperfection  of  the  heart  ol  Amaziah  was 
fully  difplayed  on  this  occaiion  ;  for  he  is  related  to 
have  brought  home  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Seir, 
who  were  unable  to  protect  their  own  votaries,  and  in 
the  folly  of  his  heart  to  have  paid  them  divine  honours. 
Fluflied  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  the  valley 
of  Salt,  he  lent  a  liottile  challenge  to  Jehoalh  king 
of  Iirael,  expreffed  in  the  phrafeology  of  thoft  times, 
that  they  lhould  “  look  one  another  in  the  face. 
Pride  gocth  before  deftru&ion,  and  a  haughty  fpirit 
before  a.  fall.”  In  vain  the  prudent  and  peaceful  fpi¬ 
rit  of  Jehoalh  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  from  his 
bold  attempt.  They  faw  one  another  in  the  face  at 
Bcthfiiemeih,  and  Amaziah  was  made  prifoner,  and  the 
men  of  Judah  put  to  flight.  Jehoalh  advanced  to  the 
capital,  carrying  the  vanqui filed  kiug  along  with  him  j 
and  he  entered  the  city  by  breaking  a  large  portion  of 
the  wall ;  and,  alter  plundering  the  temple  and  the 
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king’s  palace,  he  returned  home  in  triumph  to  Sama¬ 
ria.  This  misfortune  feems  to  have  damped  the  mili¬ 
tary  ardour  of  Amaziah  ;  for,  although  he  fwayed  the 
lceptre  over  Judah  for  many  years  after,  yet  he  never 
engaged  in  any  hoftile  contentions  with  his  neighbours. 
Whether,  through  the  oppveffive  conduct  of  Amaziah 
or  whatever  caufe,  it  is  certain  that  a  conlpiracy  was 
formed  againft  him  in  Jerufalem,  which  compelled  him 
to  fly  to  the  citv  of  Lachiih  for  flielter  ;  but  the  con¬ 
federacy  was  fo  ftrong  and  numerous,  that  his  enemies 
purfued  him  thither  ;  and  there  he  fell  by  their  hands, 
in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign.  (2  Kings  xiv.  2  Chron. 
xxv.). 

AMAZONIA,  or  the  country  of  the  American 
Amazon's,  is  fituated  between  50  and  70  degrees  of 
weft  longitude  ;  and  between  the  equator  and  15  de¬ 
grees  of  foutli  latitude  ;  being  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  La  Plata,  on  the  weft  by  Peru,  on  the  north  by 
the  province  of  Terra  Firma,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
Brazil. 

With  refpect  to  the  Amazons  faid  to  have  given 
name  to  this  territory,  they  have  been  represented  as 
governed  and  led  to  war  only  by  their  queen.  No  men 
were  fuffered  to  live  among  them;  though  thole  of 
fome  neighbouring  nations  were  fullered  to  vifit  them, 
at  a  certain  feafon,  for  the  fake  of  procreation.  The 
females  illiiing  from  this  commerce  were  bred  up  with 
care,  and  inftructed  in  what  relates  to  war  and  govern¬ 
ment  ;  as  to  the  males,  they  were  fent  away  into  the 
country  of  their  fathers.  But  no  fuch  nation  is  at  pre- 
fent  to  he  found,  any  more  than  the  giants  and  canni¬ 
bals  mentioned  by  the  iirft  adventurers  thither. 

Amazonia  is  generally  a  flat  region,  abounding  in 
woods,  lakes,  rivers,  bogs,  and  moraffes.  The  chief 
river,  and  one  of  the  largeft  in  the  world,  is  that  call¬ 
ed  the  river  of  Amazons,  or  the  Orellana,  which  is 
formed  by  two  large  rivers,  the  one  rifing  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quito,  a  little  fouth  of  the  equator,  in  73  de¬ 
grees  of  weft  longitude,  and  the  other,  named  Xmtxci, 
rifing  in  the  lake  of  Bourbon,  near  the  Andes,  in  10 
degrees  of  fouth  latitude.  Thefe  two  rivers  uniting 
on  the  confines  oi  Peru  and  Amazonia,  in  three  de¬ 
grees  odd  minutes  of  fouth  latitude,  alliime  the  name 
of  Amazon  ;  whence  running  eaftward  upwards  of  2000 
miles,  and  afterwards  inclining  to  the  north,  they  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  84  channels,  which  in  the 
rainy  feal’on  overflow  the  adjacent  country.  Befides 
the  two  ftreams  mentioned,  a  multitude  of  others,  both 
on  the  north  and  fouth  fide,  contribute  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  extraordinary  river.  As  it  runs  almoft 
acrofs  the  broadeft  part  of  South  America,  it  is  com¬ 
puted  to  be  between  4000  and  5000  miles  in  length, 
including  all  its  windings.  Its  channel  from  Junta  de’ 
los  Reyos,  about  60  degrees  from  its  head,  to  the  river 
Maragnon,  is  from  one  to  two  leagues  broad  ;  it  then 
widens  from  three  to  four,  and"  becomes  gradually 
broader  as  it  approaches  the  ocean.  Between  the 
places  laft  mentioned,  its  depth  is  from  five  to  ten  fa¬ 
thoms  ;  hut  from  Maragnon  to  Rio  Negro  it  increafes 
to  2<D  fathoms ;  after  which  it  is  fometimes  30,  and 
iometimes  30  fathoms,  or  more,  till  it  comes  near  the 
end  of  its  courl'e.  It  has  no  fand  banks,  nor  does  the 
ihore  Ihelve  lo  as  to  render  it  dangerous  for  vefl’els. 
The  manatu  and  tortoife  abound  both  upon  the  banks 
n  this  and  the  other  rivers ;  and  the  fifhermen  muft 


be  upon  their  guard  againft  the  crocodiles,  alligators, 
and  water  ferpents,  which  alfo  iwarm  here. 

The  air,  as  in  the  countries  under  the  fame  parallel, 
is  obferved  to  be  nearly  as  cool  under  the  equator  as 
about  the  tropics,  on  account  of  the  rains  continuing 
longer,  and  the  fky  in  that  feafon  being  clouded.  Be¬ 
fides,  an  eafterly  wind  lets  from  the  Atlantic  up  the 
river  fo  ftrong,  that  veffels  are  carried  bv  it  againft  the 
ftream. 

The  produce  of  the  country  is  Indian  corn  and  the 
caffava  root,  of  which  they  make  flour  and  bread  ;  to¬ 
bacco,  cotton,  fugar,  farfapariila,  yams,  potatoes,  and 
other  roots.  They  have  alfo  plenty  of  venifon,  fiili, 
and  fowl.  Among  the  latter  arc  vail  flocks  of  parrots 
of  all  colours,  the  flefh  of  which  l’erves  for  food  and 
the  feathers  for  ornament.  All  the  trees  here  are  ever¬ 
greens;  and  fruits,  flowers,  and  herbage,  are  in  per¬ 
fection  all  the  year  round.  The  principal  fruits  are 
cocoa  nuts,  ananas  or  pine  apples,  guavas,  bananas, 
and  fucli  others  as  are  ufually  found  between  the  tro¬ 
pics.  The  foreft  and  timber  trees  are  cedar,  Brazil 
wood,  oak,  ebony,  logwood,  ironwood,  fo  called  from 
its  weight  and  hardnel’s,  and  feveral  forts  of  dyeing 
wood. 

The  natives  are  of  the  common  ftature,  with  good 
features,  a  copper  complexion,  black  eyes  and  hair. 
It  is  computed  that  there  are  of  them  about  150  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  or  nations,  and  the  villages  arc  fo  nume¬ 
rous  as  to  he  within  call  of  one  another.  Among  thole 
the  Homagues,  a  people  near  the  head  of  the  river, 
are  famous  for  their  cotton  manufactures  ;  the  Jurines, 
who  live  between  five  and  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  for 
their  joiners  work;  and  the  AVrofift’ares  for  their  earth¬ 
en  ware.  The  Topinambes,  who  inhabit  a  large 
ill  find  in  the  river,  are  remarkable  for  their  ftrength# 
Some  ot  thofe  nations  frequently  make  war  upon  each 
other.  Their  armour  confilts  of  darts,  javelins,  hows 
and  arrows;  and  they  wear  targets  of  cane  or  filli-fkin. 
J  hey  make  Haves  ot  their  priloners,  whom  they  other- 
wife  ufe  very  well.  Lvo  v  tribe  is  governed  by  its  re- 
Ipectivc  chief  or  king,  the  marks  of  whole  dignity  arc 
a  crown  ot  parrots  teatliers,  a  chain  ol  lions  teeth  or 
claws  hung  round  his  neck,  or  girt  about  his  waift,  and 
a  wooden  fword  which  lie  carries  in  his  hand. 

Aloft  of  thole  nations,  except  the  Homagues,  go  na 
ked.  The  women  thruft  pieces  of  cane  through  their 
cars  and  under  lips,  as  well  as  through  the  {kin  of  the 
pudenda.  At  the  griille  of  their  notes  they  alfo  hang 
glais  beads,  which  wag  to  and  fro  when  they  fpcak. 
They  are  fuch  Ikilful  markfmen,  that  they  will  llioot 
filli  as  tliey  lwiin  ;  and  what  they  catch  they  eat  with¬ 
out  either  bread  or  fait.  J  hey  worth  ip  images,  which 
tliey  always  carry  witli  them  on  their  expeditions  ;  but 
they  neither  have  temples  nor  any  order  of  priefts;  and 
permit  both  polygamy  and  concubinage. 

i lie  country  allords  neither  gold  nor  filver  mines; 
only  a  lmall  quantity  of  the  former  is  found  in  the  ri¬ 
vulets  which  fall  into  the  Amazon  near  its  fources  in 
Peru.  When  the  Spaniards  imagined  that  it  contained 
thofe  metals,  they  made  great  ellorts  from  Peru  to  re¬ 
duce  this  territory  to  fubjeCtion;  till  being  at  length 
undeceived,  they  abandoned  the  delign. 

AMAZONS,  in  antiquity,  a  nation  of  female  war¬ 
riors,  who  founded  an  empire  in  Alia  Minor,  upon  the 
river  Tbermodoon,  along  the  coafts  of  the  Black  lea. 
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Am.izous.  They  arc  faid  to  have  formed  a  ftate,  out  of  which  men 
v'  ~  were  excluded.  \\  hat  commerce  they  had  with  that 
fex,  was  only  with  ftrangers  ;  they  killed  all  their  male 
children  •,  and  they  cut  oft  the  right  breads  of  their  fe¬ 
males,  to  make  them  more  fit  for  the  combat.  From 
which  lall  circumftance  it  is  that  they  are  fuppofed  to 
take  their  name,  viz.  from  the  privative  a,  and 
mamma ,  “  breaft.”  But  Dr  Bryant,  in  his  Analvfis 
of  Ancient  Mythology,  explodes  this  account  as  fa¬ 
bulous  ;  and  oblerves  that  they  were  in  general  Cu- 
tiiite  colonies  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  formed  fet- 
tlements  in  different  countries,  and  that  they  derived 
their  name  from  •zoa,  “  the  fun,”  which  was  the  na¬ 
tional  object  of  worfiiip,  vol.  iii.  p.  463.  It  has  indeed 
been  controverted,  even  anion?  ancient  writers,  whe- 
ther  there  ever  really  was  fuch  a  nation  as  that  of  the 
Amazons.  Strabo,  Pakephatns,  and  others,  deny  it. 
On  the  contrary,  Herodotus.  Paufanias,  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus.  Trogus  Pompeius,  Juftin,  Pliny,  Mela,  Plutarch, 
&c.  exprel’sly  affert  it. 

M.  Petit,  a  French  phyfician,  publiflied  a  Latin  dii- 
fertation  in  1685,  to  prove  that  there  was  really  a  na¬ 
tion  of  Amazons.  It  contains  abundance  of  curious  in¬ 
quiries  relating  to  their  habit,  their  arms,  the  cities 
built  bv  them,  &c.  Others  of  the  moderns  alio  main¬ 
tain,  that  their  exiflence  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the 
teftimony  of  fuch  of  the  hiftorians  of  antiquity  as  are 
moil  worthy  of  credit  ;  by  the  monuments  which  many 
of  them  have  mentioned  ;  and  bv  medals,  fome  of 
which  are  Hill  remaining  ;  and  that  there  is  not  the 
leaf!  room  to  believe  that  what  is  faid  of  them  is  fabu¬ 
lous. 

The  Amazons  are  mentioned  by  the  mod  ancient  of 
the  Greek  writers.  In  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad, 
Homer  reprefents  Priam  ipcaking  of  himlelf  as  having 
been  prefent  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  in  a  battle 
with  the  Amazons  •,  and  fome  of  them  afterwards  came 
to  the  afliftance  of  that  prince  during  the  liege  of 
Troy. 

The  Amazons  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Hero¬ 
dotus.  That  hiftorian  informs  us  that  the  Grecians 
fought  a  battle  w  ith  the  Amazons  on  the  river  Tlier- 
modoon,  and  defeated  them.  After  this  victory,  they 
carried  oft'  all  the  Amazons  they  could  take  alive  in 
three  fliips.  But  whilft  they,  were  out  at  fea,  thefe 
Amazons  confpired  againil  the  men,  and  killed  them 
all.  Having,  however,  no  knowledge  of  navigation, 
nor  any  (kill  in  the  life  of  the  rudder,  fails,  or  oars, 
they  were  driven  by  wind  and  tide  till  they  arrived  at 
the  precipices  of  the  lake  Mseotis,  in  the  territories  of 
the  Scvthians.  Here  the  Amazons  went  afliorc,  and, 
marching  into  the  country,  feized  and  mounted  the 
firfl  horfos  they  met  with,  and  began  to  plunder  the 
inhabitants.  The  Scythians  at  firfl  conceived  them 
to  be  men  ;  but  after  they  had  had  Ikirmifiies  with 
them,  and  taken  fome  prifoners,  they  difeovered  them 
to  be  women.  They  were  then  unwilling  to  carry  on 
hollilities  againil  them  ;  and  by  degrees  a  number  of 
the  young  Scythians  formed  connexions  with  them, 
and  were  defirous  that  tlicfc  gentle  dames  fliould  live 
with  them  as  wives,  and  be  incorporated  with  the  reft 
of  the  Scythians.  The  Amazons  agreed  to  continue 
their  connexion  with  their  Scythian  hufbands,  hut  refu- 
fed  to  affociate  with  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  cfpcciallv  with  the  women  of  it.  They 
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afterwards  prevailed  upon  their  hufbandfl  to  retire  to  Auiazom 
Sarmatia,  where  they  fettled.  “  Hence,”  fays  Hero- ' 
dotus,  “  the  wives  of  the  Sarmatians  dill  continue  their 
ancient  way  of  living.  They  hunt  on  horfeback  in 
the  company  of  their  hufbands,  and  fonietimes  alone. 

They  march  with  their  armies,  and  wear  the  lanffe 
drel's  with  the  men.  The  Sarmatians  ule  the  Scythian 
language,  but  corrupted  from  the  beginning,  incaule 
the  Amazons  never  learned  to  fpeak  correctly.  i  heir 
marriages  arc  attended  with  this  circumftance  ;  no  vii 
gin  is  permitted  to  marry  till  flie  has  killed  an  enemy 
in  the  field;  l'o  that  fome  always  grow  old  before  they 
can  qualify  themfelvcs  as  the  law  requires.” 

Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  “  There  was  formerly  a  na¬ 
tion  who  dwelt  near  the  river  Thermodoon,  which  was 
iubjected  to  the  government  of  women,  and  in  which 
the  women,  like  men,  managed  all  the  military  all  airs. 

Among  thefe  female  warriors,  it  was  laid,  was  one  who 
excelled  the  reft  in  ftrengtb  and  valour.  She  affemuU'd 
together  an  army  of  women,  whom  Hie  trained  up  in 
military  difcipline,  and  fubdued  iome  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations.  Afterwards,  having  by  her  valour  in 
creafed  her  fame,  ibe  led  her  army  againil  the  reft ; 
ami  being  fuccefsful,  file  was  fo  pulled  up,  that  Hie  ft}  I- 
ed  berfelf  the  daughter  ot  Mars,  and  ordered  the  nu  n 
to  fpin  wool,  and  do  the  work  of  the  women  within 
doors.  She  alfo  made  laws,  by  which  the  women  were 
enjoined  to  go  to  the  wars,  and  the  men  to  be  kept  at 
home  in  a  l’ervile  ftate,  and  employed  in  the  meaneft 
offices.  They  alfo  debilitated  the  arms  and  thighs  of 
tliofe  male  children  who  were  born  of  them,  that  they 
might  be  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  war.  They  fear¬ 
ed  the  right  breads  of  their  girls,  that  they  might  he 
no  interruption  to  them  in  fighting :  whence  they 
derived  the  name  of  Amazons.  Their  queen,  having 
become  extremely  eminent  for  lkiil  and  knowledge  in 
military’  affairs,  at  length  built  a  large  city  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thermodoon,  and  adorned  it  with 
a  magnificent  palace.  In  her  enterpnfes  file  adhered 
ftri&lv  to  military  difcipline  and  good  order  ;  and  flic 
added  to  her  empire  all  the  adjoining  nations,  even  to 
the  river  Tanais.  Having  performed  theie  exploits, 

Hie  at  laft  ended  her  days  like  a  hero,  falling  in  a  bat¬ 
tle,  in  which  Hie  had  fought  courageoufly.  She  was 
fuccccded  in  the  kingdom  by  her  daughter,  wno  inn 
tated  the  valour  of  her  mother,  ar.d  in  ionic  exploits 
excelled  her.  She  cauled  the  girls  from  their  very  in¬ 
fancy  to  be  exercifed  in  hunting,  and  to  be  daily  train¬ 
ed  up  in  military  exercifes.  She  inflituted  folomn  fei- 
tivals  and  facrifices  to  Mars  and  Diana,  which  were 
named  Tauropoli.  She  afterwards  carried  her  arms 
beyond  the  river  Tanais,  and  fubdued  all  the  people  ot 
thole  regions,  even  into  Thrace.  Returning  then  with 
a  great  quantity  of  fpoils  into  her  own  kingdom,  file 
caufed  magnificent  temples  to  be  credited  to  the  deities 
before  mentioned  ;  and  ihe  gained  the  love  ol  her  lub- 
jecls  bv  her  mild  and  gentle  government.  She  after¬ 
wards  undertook  an  expedition  againft  tliofe  who  were 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  and  fubjefted  to  her  do¬ 
minion  a  great  part  of  Afia,  extending  her  arms  as  far 
as  Syria.” 

Diodorus  alfo  mentions  another  race  of  Amazons 
who  dwelt  in  Africa  ;  and  whom  he  fpeaks  of  as  being 
of  greater  antiquity  than  thofc  who  lived  near  the 
river  Thermodoon.  “In  the  weftem  parts  of  Libya, 
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Amazons,  fays  he,  “  upon  the  borders  of  thofe  tracts  that  are 
——v——1  habitable,  there  was  anciently  a  nation  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  women,  and  whole  manners  and  mode  of 
living  were  altogether  different  from  ours.  It  was  the 
cuilom  of  thofe  women  to  manage  all  military  affairs  ; 
and  for  a  certain  time,  during  which  they  preferved 
their  virginity,  they  wrent  out  as  foldiers  into  the  field. 
After  fome  years  employed  in  this  manner,  when  the 
time  appointed  for  this  purpofe  was  expired,  they  affo- 
ciated  themfelves  with  men,  in  order  to  obtain  children. 
But  the  magillracy,  and  all  public  offices,  they  kept 
entirely  in  their  own  hands.  The  men,  as  the  women 
are  with  us,  were  employed  in  houfehold  affairs,  fub- 
mitting  themfelves  wholly  to  the  authority  of  their 
wives.  They  were  not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in 
military  affairs,  or  to  have  any  command,  or  any  pu¬ 
blic  authority,  which  might  have  any  tendency  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  call  off  the  yoke  of  their  wives.  As 
loon  as  any  child  was  born,  it  was  delivered  to  the  fa¬ 
ther,  to  be  fed  with  milk,  or  fuch  other  food  as  was 
fuitable  to  its  age.  If  females  were  born,  they  feared 
their  breafts,  that  they  might  not  be  burdenfome  to 
them  when  they  grew  up  ;  for  they  confidered  them  as 
great  hinderances  in  fighting. 

Juftin  reprefents  the  Amazonian  republic  to  have 
taken  its  rife  in  Scythia.  The  Scythians  had  a  great 
part  of  Alia  under  their  dominion  upwards  of  400 
years,  till  they  were  conquered  by  Ninus,  the  founder 
of  the  A  (Tyrian  empire.  After  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  about  1150  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and 
that  of  Semiramis  and  their  fon  Ninyas,  Ilinus  and  Sco- 
lopites,  princes  of  the  royal  blood  of  Scythia,  were  dri¬ 
ven  from  their  country  by  other  princes,  who  like  them 
afpired  to  the  crown.  They  departed  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  friends ;  and  being  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  young  people  of  both  fexes,  they  paffed  into 
Afiatic  Sarmatia,  beyond  Mount  Camaffus,  where  they 
formed  an  eftabliffiment,  fupplying  themfelves  with  the 
riches  they  wanted,  by  making  incurfious  into  the  coun¬ 
tries  bordering  on  the  Fuxine  fea.  The  people  of 
thofe  countries,  exafperated  by  the  incurlions  of  their 
new  neighbours,  united,  furprifed,  and  maffacred  the 
men. 

The  women  then  refolving  to  revenge  their  death, 
and  at  the  lame  time  to  provide  for  their  own  fecurity, 
refolved  to  form  a  new  kind  of  government,  to  chool'e 
a  queen,  enabt  laws,  and  maintain  themfelves,  without 
men,  even  againft  the  men  themfelves.  This  defign 
was  not  fo  very  furprifing  as  at  fir  ft  fight  appears :  for 
the  greateft  number  of  the  girls  among  the  Scythians 
nad  been  inured  to  the  fame  exercifes  as  the  hoys,  to 
draw  the  how,  to  throw  the  javelin,  to  manage  other 
arms  ;  to  riding,  hunting,  and  even  the  painful  labours 
tuat  leem  referved  for  men  ;  and  many  of  them,  among 
the  Sarmatians,  accompanied  the  men  in  war.  Hence 
they  had  no  iooner  formed  their  refolution,  than  they 
prepared  to  execute  it,  and  exerciled  themfelves  in 
afl  military  operations.  They  foon  fecured  the  peace- 
aJe  poileffion  of  the  country  ;  and  not  content  with 
mowing  their  neighbours  that  all  their  efforts  to  drive 
t  .era  thence  or  fubdue  them  were  ineffectual,  they 
made  war  upon  them,  and  extended  their  own  fron- 

1CjS‘n'i  -  ,utllert0  made  ufe  of  the  inftruCtions 
and  aififtance  of  q,  few  men  that  remained  in  the  coun- 
fcy  5  but  finding  at  length  that  they  could  fland  their 


ground,  and  aggrandize  themfelves,  without  them,  they  Amazons, 
killed  all  thofe  whom  flio-ht  or  chance  had  laved  from  1  ■  v— - 

the  fury  of  the  Sarmatians,  and  for  ever  renounced  mar¬ 
riage,  which  they  now  confidered  as  an  inlupportable 
flavery.  But  as  thev  could  only  iecure  the  duration  of 
their  new  kingdom  by  propagation,  they  made  a  law  to 
go  every  year  to  the  frontiers,  to  invite  the  men  to 
come  to  them  ;  to  deliver  themielves  up  to  their  em¬ 
braces,  without  choice  on  their  part,  or  the  leaft  attach¬ 
ment  ;  and  to  leave  them  as  foon  as  they  were  pregnant. 

All  thofe  whom  age  rendered  fit  for  propagation,  and 
were  willing  to  ferve  the  ftate  by  breeding  girls,  did  not 
go  at  the  fame  time  in  iearch  of  men  :  for  in  order  to 
obtain  a  right  to  promote  the  multiplication  of  the  ipe- 
cies,  they  mull  firil  have  contributed  to  its  dellruCtion ; 
nor  was  any  thought  worthy  of  giving  birth  to  children 
till  fhe  had  killed  three  men. 

If  from  this  commerce  they  brought  forth  girls,  they 
educated  them  ;  but  with  relpeft  to  the  boys,  if  we 
may  believe  Juftin,  they  llrangled  them  at  the  moment 
of  their  birth  :  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  they 
twilled  their  legs  and  arms,  lo  as  to  render  them  unfit 
for  militarv  exercifes  •,  but  Quintus  Curtius,  Philoltra- 
tus,  and  Jordarus  fay,  that  the  lefs  lavage  fent  them 
to  their  fathers.  It  is  probable,  that  at  firil,  when 
their  fury  againft  the  men  was  carried  to  the  great- 
eft  height,  they  killed  the  boys  j  that  when  this  fury 
abated,  and  moll  of  the  mothers  were  filled  with  hor¬ 
ror  at  depriving  the  little  creatures  of  the  lives  they 
had  juft  received  from  them,  they  fulfilled  the  firil  du¬ 
ties  of  a  mother  ;  but  to  prevent  their  cauling  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  ftate,  maimed  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  render  them  incapable  of  war,  and  employed  them 
m  the  mean  offices  which  tliel'e  warlike  women  thought; 
beneath  them.  In  ffiort,  that,  when  their  conqueits 
had  confirmed  their  power,  their  ferocity  iubfiding, 
they  entered  into  political  engagements  with  their 
neighbours  ;  and  the  number  of  the  males  they  had  pre¬ 
ferved  becoming  burdenfome,  they,  at  the  defire  of  thofe 
who  rendered  them  pi-egnant,  lent  them  the  boys,  and 
continued  Hill  to  keep  the  girls. 

As  foon  as  the  age  of  the  gills  permitted,  they  took 
away  the  right  breall,  that  they  might  draw  the  how 
with  the  greater  force.  The  common  opinion  is,  that 
they  burnt  that  breall,  by  applying  to  it,  at  eight  years 
of  age,  a  hot  brazen  inftrument,  which  inl'enfibly  dried 
up  the  fibres  and  glands ;  fome  think  that  they  did  not 
make  ufe  of  lb  much  ceremony,  hut  that  when  the  part 
was  formed,  they  got  rid  of  it  by  amputation  :  fome 
again,  with  much  greater  probability,  affei’t,  that  they 
employed  no  violent  meafures  ;  but,  by  a  continual  com- 
preffien  ol  that  part  from  infancy,  prevented  its  growth, 
at  leaft  io  tar  as  to  hinder  its  ever  being  incommodious 
in  war. 

Plutarch,  treating  of  the  Amazons  in  his  life  of  The- 
feus,  confiders  the  accounts  which  had  been  preferved 
concerning  them  as  partly  fabulous,  and  partly  true. 

He  gives  fome  account  of  a  battle,  which  had  been 
fought  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Amazons  at  A- 
thens ;  and  he  relates  fome  particulars  of  this  battle 
which  bad  been  recorded  by  an  ancient  writer  named 
Clidemus.  He  fays,  “  That  the  left  wing  of  the  A- 
mazons  moved  towards  the  place  which  is  yet  called 
Amazon!  um,  and  the  right  to  a  place  called  Pryx,  near 
Chryla  3  upon  which  the  Athenians,  iffiung  Ironi  be¬ 
hind 
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Amazons,  hind  the  temple  of  the  Mufes,  fell  upon  them  •,  and 

- v  —  -*  that  this  is  true,  the  graves  of  thole  that  were  (lain,  to 

be  i'een  in  the  ilreets  that  lead  to  the  gate  Piraica,  by 
the  temple  of  the  hero  Chalcodue,  are  a  fufticient  proof. 
And  here  it  was  that  the  Athenians  were  routed,  and 
fhamefullv  turned  their  backs  to  women,  as  far  as  to 
the  temple  of  the  Furies.  But  frefh  fupplies  coming 
in  from  Palladium,  Ardettus,  and  Lyceum,  charged 
their  right  wing,  and  beat  them  back  into  their  very 
tents ;  in  which  action  a  great  number  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons  were  flain.”  In  another  place  he  fays,  “  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  paffage  of  the  Amazons  through  Thef- 
l'aly  was  not  without  oppolition  $  for  there  are  yet  to 
be  I’een  many  of  their  l’epulchres  near  Scotuffjea  and  Cy- 
nocephake.”  And  in  his  life  of  Pompey,  lpeaking  of 
the  Amazons,  Plutarch  fays,  “  They  inhabit  thole 
parts  of  Mount  Caucalus  that  look  towards  the  Hyr- 
canian  lea  (not  bordering  upon  the  Albanians,  for  the 
territories  of  the  Getae  and  the  Lel’gae  lie  betwixt)  : 
and  with  thefe  people  do  they  yearly,  for  two  months 
only,  accompany  and  cohabit,  bed  and  board,  near 
the  rher  Thermodoon.  After  that  they  retire  to 
their  own  habitations,  and  live  alone  all  the  reft  of  the 
year.” 

Quintus  Curtins  favs,  “  The  nation  of  the  Amazons 
is  lituatedupon  the  borders  of  Hvrcania,  inhabiting  the 
plains  of  Thermifcyra,  near  the  river  Thermodoon. 
Their  queen  was  named  Thaleltris,  and  file  had  under 
her  l’ubjection  all  the  country  that  lies  between  Mount 
Caucalus  and  the  river  Phafis.  This  queen  came  out 
of  her  dominions,  in  confequence  of  an  ardent  defire 
Ihe  had  conceived  to  lee  Alexander  ;  and  being  advan¬ 
ced  near  the  place  where  he  was,  flie  previoufly  fent 
meffengers  to  acquaint  him,  that  the  queen  was  come 
to  have  the  fatisfadlion  of  feeing  and  converling  with 
him.  Having  obtained  permiflion  to  vifit  him,  lhe  ad¬ 
vanced  with  300  of  her  Amazons,  leaving  the  reft  of  her 
troops  behind.  As  foon  as  file  came  within  fight  of 
the  king,  Ihe  leaped  from  her  horfe,  holding  two 
javelins  in  her  right  hand.  The  apparel  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons  does  not  cover  all  the  body,  for  their  left  fide  is 
naked  down  to  the  ftomach  •,  nor  do  the  fkirts  of  their 
garments,  which  they  tie  up  in  a  knot,  reach  below 
their  knees.  They  prelerve  their  left  hreaft  entire, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  fuckle  their  female  offspring  ", 
and  they  cut  off  and  fear  their  right,  that  they  may 
draw  their  bows,  and  call  their  darts,  with  the  greater 
eafe.  Thaleftris  looked  at  the  king  with  an  undaunted 
countenance,  and  narrowly  examined  his  perl’on  ;  which 
did  not,  according  to  her  ideas,  come  up  to  the  fame 
of  his  great  exploits :  For  the  barbarians  have  a  great 
veneration  for  a  majeftic  perfon,  efteeming  thofe  only 
to  be  capable  of  performing  great  actions  on  whom 
nature  has  conferred  a  dignified  appearance,  'flic  king 
having  alked  her  whether  file  had  any  thing  to  defire 
of  him,  file  replied,  without  fcruplc  or  hefitation,  that 
file  was  come  with  a  view  to  have  children  by  him,  file 
being  worthy  to  bring  him  heirs  to  his  dominions. 
Their  offspring,  if  of  the  female  fex,  file  would  retain 
hcrfelf ;  and  if  of  the  male  fex,  it  fiiould  be  delivered 
to  Alexander.  He  then  alked  her,  whether  file  would 
accompany  him  in  his  wars  ?  But  this  file  declined, 
alleging,  That  lhe  had  left  nobody  to  take  care  of  her 
kingdom.  She  continued  to  folicit  Alexander,  that 
he  would  not  fend  her  back  without  conforming  to 


her  willies  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  a  delay  of  13  days  Amazons. 

that  he  con  plied.  She  then  returned  to  her  own  king-  1 - ■/ - 

dom.” 

Jullin  alfo  repeatedly  mentions  this  vifit  of  Thaleftris 
to  Alexander ;  and  in  one  place  he  fays,  that  file  made 
a  march  of  25  days,  in  order  to  obtain  this  meeting  with 
him.  The  interview  between  Alexander  and  Thaleftris 
is  likewife  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  The  learn¬ 
ed  Goropius,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Dr  Petit,  laments,  in 
very  pathetic  terms,  the  hard  fate  of  Thaleftris,  who 
was  obliged  to  travel  l’o  many  miles,  and  to  encounter 
many  liardihips,  in  order  to  procure  tlyis  interview  with 
the  Macedonian  prince  j  and,  from  the  circumftances, 
is  led  to  confider  the  whole  account  as  incredible.  But 
Dr  Petit,  with  equal  erudition,  with  equal  eloquence, 
and  with  fuperior  force  of  reafoning,  at  length  deter¬ 
mines,  that  her  journey  was  not  founded  upon  irrational 
principles,  and  that  full  credit  is  due  to  thofe  grave  and 
venerable  hiftorians  by  whom  this  tranfaclion  has  been 
recorded.  v 

The  Amazons  are  reprefented  as  being  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  with  javelins,  and  alfo  with  an  axe 
of  a  particular  conftruttion,  which  was  denominated 
the  axe  of  the  Amazons.  According  to  the  elder 
Pliny,  this  axe  was  invented  by  Penthefilea,  one  of 
their  queens.  On  many  ancient  medals  are  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  Amazons,  armed  with  thefe  axes.  They 
are  alfo  laid  to  have  had  bucklers  in  the  fiiape  of  a  half 
moon. 

The  Amazons  are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient 
authors,  befides  thofe  which  have  been  enumerated  ; 
and  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  accounts  concerning 
them,  they  fubfilted  through  feveral  ages.  They  are 
repreiented  as  having  rendered  themfelves  extremely 
formidable  ;  as  having  founded  cities,  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  their  dominions,  and  conquered  feveral 
other  nations. 

That  at  any  period  there  fiiould  have  been  women, 
who,  without  the  afliftance  of  men,  built  cities  and  go¬ 
verned  them,  raifed  armies  and  commanded  them,  ad- 
miniftered  public  affairs,  and  extended  their  dominion 
by  arms,  is  undoubtedly  fo  contrary  to  all  that  we  have 
feen  and  known  of  human  affairs,  as  to  appear  in  a 
very  great  degree  incredible ;  but  that  women  may 
have  exilled  fufficiently  robuft,  and  fufficiently  coura¬ 
geous,  to  have  engaged  in  warlike  enterprifes,  and  even 
to  have  been  fuccefsful  in  them,  is  certainly  not  impof- 
fible,  however  contrary  to  the  ulual  courie  of  things. 

In  fupport  of  this  fide  of  the  queftion,  it  may  be  urged, 
that  women  who  have  been  early  trained  to  warlike 
exercifes,  to  hunting,  and  to  a  hard  and  laborious  mode 
of  living,  may  be  rendered  more  ftrong,  and  capable  of 
more  vigorous  exertions,  than  men  who  have  led  indo¬ 
lent,  delicate,  and  luxurious  lives,  and  who  have  fel- 
dom  been  expofed  even  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  The  limbs  of  women,  as  well  as  of  men,  are 
ftrengthened  and  rendered  more  robuft  by  frequent  and 
laborious  exercife.  A  nation  of  women,  therefore, 
brought  up  and  difeiplined  as  the  ancient  Amazons  are 
reprefented  to  have  been,  would  be  fuperior  to  an  equal 
number  of  effeminate  men,  though  they  might  be  much 
inferior  to  an  equal  number  ot  hardy  men,  trained  up 
and  difeiplined  in  the  lame  manner. 

That  much  of  what  is  laid  of  the  Amazons  is  fabu¬ 
lous,  there  can  be  no  reafonable  doubt  j  but  it  does  not 
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therefore  follow,  that  the  whole  is  without  foundation. 
The  ancient  medals  and  monuments  on  which  they  are 
reprefented  are  very  numerous,  as  are  alfo  the  teftimo- 
nies  of  ancient  writers.  It  feems  not  rational  to  luppofe 
that  all  this  originated  in  fiction,  though  it  he  much 
blended  with  it.  The  abbe  Guyon  l'peaks  of  the  hiftory 
of  the  Amazons  as  having  been  regarded  by  many  per- 
fons  as  fabulous,  “  rather  from  prejudice  than  from  any 
real  and  folid  examination  ;”  and  it  mull  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  their  exillence, 
from  ancient  hiftory,  and  from  ancient  monuments,  are 
extremely  powerful.  The  fact  feems  to  be,  that  truth 
and  fidtion  have  been  blended  in  the  narrations  concern¬ 
ing  thefe  ancient  heroines. 

Inftances  of  heroifm  in  women  have  occafionally  oc¬ 
curred  in  modern  times,  l'omewhat  refembling  that  of 
the  ancient  Amazons.  The  times  and  the  manners  of 
chivalry,  in  particular,  by  bringing  great  enterprifes, 
bold  adventurers,  and  extravagant  heroifm,  into  failiion, 
inlpired  the  women  with  the  fame  tatte.  The  women, 
in  ccnfequence  of  the  prevailing  paflion,  were  now  feen 
in  the  middle  of  camps  and  of  armies.  They  quitted 
the  foft  and  tender  inclinations,  and  the  delicate  offices 
of  their  own  fex,  for  the  toils  and  the  toilfome  occupa¬ 
tions  of  ours.  During  the  crufades,  animated  by  the 
double  enthufialm  of  religion  and  of  valour,  they  of¬ 
ten  performed  the  moft  romantic  exploits  ;  obtained  in¬ 
dulgences  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  died  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  by  the  fide  of  their  lovers  or  of  their  huf- 
bands. 

In  Europe,  the  women  attacked  and  defended  for¬ 
tifications  ;  princeffes  commanded  their  armies,  and 
obtained  victories.  Such  was  the  celebrated  Joan  de 
Montfort,  difputing  "for  her  duchy  of  Bretagne,  and 
fighting  herfelf.  Such  was  that  ftill  more  celebrated 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  that  active  and  intrepid  general 
and  foldier,  whole  genius  fupported  a  long  time  a  feeble 
huffiand ;  which  taught  him  to  conquer ;  which  re¬ 
placed  him  upon  the  throne;  which  twice  relieved  him 
from  pril'on  ;  and,  opprelfed  by  fortune  and  by  rebels, 
which  did  not  bend  till  after  file  had  decided  in  perl’on 
twelve  battles. 

The  warlike  fpirit  among  the  women,  confiftent 
with  ages  of  barbarifm,  when  every  thing  is  impetuous 
becaul’e  nothing  is  fixed,  and  when  all  excefs  is  the  ex- 
cefs  of  force,  continued  in  Europe  upwards  of  400 
years,  ftiowing  itfelf  from  time  to  time,  and  always  in 
the  middle  of  convulfions,  or  on  the  eve  of  great  revo¬ 
lutions.  But  there  were  eras  and  countries  in  which 
that  fpirit  appeared  with  particular  lullre.  Such  were 
the  diiplays  it  made  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  in 
Hungary,  and  in  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago  and 
the  Mediterranean,  w'hen  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Turks. 

Among  the  ftriking  inftances  of  Amazonian  conduct 
in  modern  ladies,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Jane  of 
Belleville,  widow  of  Monf.  de  Clifton,  who  was  behead¬ 
ed  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1343,  on  a  l'ufpicion  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  correfpon deuce  with  England  and  the  count 
de  Montfort.  This  lady,  filled  with  grief  for  the 
death  of  her  late  hufband,  and  exafperated  at  the  ill 
treatment  which  file  confidered  him  as  having  received 
font  off  “  her  fon  fecretly  to  London  ;  and  when  her 
apprehenfions  were  removed  with  relpedt  to  him,  file 
fold  her  jewels,  fitted  out  three  ffiips,  and  put  to  fca,  to 
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revenge  the  deatli  of  her  huffiand  upon  all  the  French 
with  whom  file  fficuld  meet.  This  new  corfair  made  '■ 
feveral  defeents  upon  Normandy,  where  file  ilormed 
caftles  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  were 
fpeftators  more  than  once,  whilft  their  villages  were 
all  in  a  blaze,  of  one  of  the  fineft  wromen  in  Europe, 
with  a  iword  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other, 
urging  the  carnage,  and  eyeing  with  pleafurc  all  the 
horrors  of  war.” 

We  read  in  Mezeray  (under  the  article  of  the  Croi- 
l'ade,  preached  by  St  Bernard  in  the  year  1147),  “  That 
many  women  did  not  content  themfelves  with  taking 
the  erofs,  but  that  they  alfo  took  up  arms  to  defend 
it,  and  coinpofcd  Iquadrons  of  females,  which  render¬ 
ed  credible  all  that  has  been  faid  of  the  prowefs  of  the 
Amazons.” 

In  the  year  1 S90,  the  League  partv  obtained  l'omc 
troops  from  the  king  of  Spain.  Upon  the  news  of  their 
being  diiembarked,  Barri  de  St  Aunez,  Henry  IY.’s 
governor  at  Leueate,  fet  out  to  communicate  a  ffeheme 
to  the  duke  de  Montmorenci,  commander  in  that 
province.  He  was  taken  in  his  way  by  fome  of 
the  troops  of  the  League,  who  were  alfo  upon  their 
march  with  the  Spaniards  towards  Leueate.  They 
were  perfuaded,  that  by  thus  having  the  governor  in 
their  hands,  the  gates  of  that  place  would  be  immedi¬ 
ately  opened  to  them,  or  at  leaft  would  not  hold  out 
long.  But  Conftantia  de  Cecelli,  bis  wife,  after  hav¬ 
ing  affembled  the  garril'on,  put  herfelf  fo  refolutely  at 
their  head,  pike  in  hand,  that  file  inlpired  the  weakeft 
with  courage  ;  and  the  befiegers  were  rcpull’ed  where- 
ever  they  prefented  themfelves.  Shame,  and  their  great 
lofs,  having  rendered  them  defperate,  they  lent  a  mef- 
fenger  to  this  courageous  woman,  acquainting  her  that 
if  file  continued  to  defend  herfelf,  they  would  hang  her 
hufiiand.  She  replied,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “  I  lia\e 
riches  in  abundance  :  E  have  offered  them,  and  1  do 
ilill  oiler  them,  for  his  ranfem  ;  hut  I  would  not  igno- 
niiniouily  purchafe  a  life  which  he  would  reproach  me 
with,  and  which  he  would  be  afiiamed  to  enjoy.  I 
will  not  diffionour  him  by  treafon  againll  my  king  and 
country.”  The  befiegers  having  made  a  frcfii  attack 
without  fuccefs,  put  her  huffiand  to  death,  and  railed 
the  liege.  Henry  IV.  afterwards  lent  to  this  lady  the 
brevet  of  governefs  of  Leueate,  with  the  reverfion  for 
her  fon. 

ft  he  famous  maid  of  Orleans,  alio,  is  an  example 
known  to  every  reader. 

The  Abbe  A  maud,  in  bis  memoirs,  fpeaks  of  acoun- 
tefs  of  St  Balmont,  who  ufed  to  take  the  field  with  her 
hufiiand,  and  fight  by  his  fide.  She  lent  feveral  Spanifii 
prifoners  of  her  taking  to  Marfiial  Fenquicrs  ;  anil,  what 
was  not  a  little  extraordinary,  this  Amazon  at  home  was 
all  affability  and  fweetneis,  and  gave  herfelf  up  to  read¬ 
ings  and  acts  of  piety. 

Dr  John  Ion  feems  to  have  given  fome  credit  to  the 
accounts  which  have  been  tranfmitted  down  to  us  con¬ 
cerning  the  ancient  Amazons ;  and  lie  lias  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fiiow,  that  we  ought  not  huffily  to  rejett  ancient 
hiftorical  narrations  becaufe  they  contain  fads  repug¬ 
nant  to  modern  manners,  and  exhibit  lccnes  to  which 
nothing  now  occurring  hears  a  refemblance.  “  Of 
what,  we  know  not  (lays  he)  wTe  can  only  judge  by 
what  we  know.  Every  novelty  appears  more  wonder¬ 
ful,  as  it  is  more  remote  from  any  tiling  with  which 
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Amazon*,  experience  or  teftimeny  have  hitherto  acquainteil  us  j 
v  1  and,  if  it  paffes  farther  beyond  the  notions  that  we  have 
been  accudomed  to  form,  it  becomes  at  lad  incredible. 
We  feldom  confider  that  human  knowledge  is  very 
narrow  ;  that  national  manners  are  formed  by  chance  5 
that-  uncommon  conjunctures  of  caufes  produce  rare 
effects  •,  or,  that  what  is  irupollible  at  one  time  or  place 
may  yet  happen  in  another.  It  is  always  eafier  to  de¬ 
ny  than  to  inquire.  To  refufe  credit  confers  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  an  appearance  of  fuperiority  which  every  little 
mind  is  tempted  to  affume,  when  it  may  be  gained  lo 
cheaply  as  by  withdrawing  attention  from  evidence, 
and  declining  the  fatigue  of  comparing  probabilities. 
Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been  flighted  as  fa¬ 
bulous,  till  more  frequent  voyages  have  confirmed  their 
veracity and  it  may  reafonably  be  imagined  that  many 
ancient  hidorians  are  unjudly  fufpectcd  of  faliehood, 
becaufe  our  own  times  afford  nothing  that  refembles 
what  thev  tell.  Few  narratives  will,  either  to  men  or 
women,  appear  more  incredible  than  the  hidories  of  the 
Amazons ;  of  female  nations,-  of  whole  conditution  it 
was  the  elfcntial  and  fundamental  law,  to  exclude  men 
from  ail  participation,  either  of  public  affairs  or  domedic 
buiinefs ;  where  female  armies  marched  under  female 
captains,  female  farmers  gathered  the  harvelt,  female 
partners  danced  together,  and  female  wits  diverted  one 
another.  Yet  feveral  fages  of  antiquity  have  tranf- 
mitted  accounts  of  the  Amazons  of  Caucafus  *,  and  of 
the  Amazons  of  America,  who  have  given  their  name 
to  the  greateft  river  in  the  world,  Condanrine  lately 
found  fuch  memorials  as  can  be  expected  among  erratic 
and  unlettered  nations,  where  events  are  recorded  only 
by  tradition,  aBd  new  fwarms  fettling  in  the  country 
from  time  to  time  confute  and  efface  all  traces  of  former 
times.” 

No  author  has  taken  fo  much  pains  upon  this  fubjeCl 
as  Dr  Petit.  Hut,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  he  has 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
governing  the  women  even  at  prefent,  though  they  are 
unarmed  and  unpractifed  in  the  art  of  war.  After  all 
his  elaborate  inquiries  and  difeuflions,  therefore,  this 
learned  writer  might  probably  think,  that  it  is  not  an 
evil  of  the  fird  magnitude  that  the  race  of  Amazons  now 
ceafes  to  exift. 

Ronfl’eau  lays,  “  The  empire  of  the  woman  is  an  em¬ 
pire  of  foftnels,  of  addrefs,  of  complacency.  Her  com¬ 
mands  are  earefles,  her  menaces  are  tears.”  But  the 
empire  of  the  Amazons  was  certainly  an  empire  of  a 
verv  different  kind.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude 
with  Dr  Johnfon  :  “  The  character  of  the  ancient  Ama¬ 
zons  was  rather  terrible  than  lovely.  ’I  he  hand  could 
not  be  very  delicate  that  was  only  employed  in  drawing 
the  bow,  and  brandifhing  the  battle-axe.  Their  power 
was  maintained  by  cruelty,  their  courage  was  deformed 
by  ferocity  ;  and  their  example  only  lhows,  that  men 
and  women  live  bell  together.” 

Amazons,  the  river  of,  in  America.  See  Amazo¬ 
nia. 

A mazostas  Habit ,  in  Antiquity ,  denotes  a  drefs 
formed  in  imitation  of  the  Amazons.  Marcia  the  fa¬ 
mous  concubine  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  had  the 
appellation  of  Amorjoninn,  becaufe  file  charmed  him 
molt  in  a  habit  of  this  kind.  Hence  alfo  that  prince 
himfelf  engaged  in  combat  in  the  amphitheatre  in  an 
Amazonian  habit  j  and  of  ail  titles  the  A/ilUTSOnius  was 


one  of  thofe  he  mod  delighted  in.  In  honour  cither  of  Amazonian 
the  gallant  or  his  midrefs,  the  month  December  was  al-  11 
fo  denominated  Aincrzonius.  Some  alfo  apply  Amazo-  Amjf^va“ 
man  habit  to  the  hunting-drefs  worn  by  many  ladies  <  ^ . 

among  us. 

AMBA,  an  Abyflinian  or  Etbiopic  word,  fignify- 
ing  a  rock.  The  Abyflinians  gave  names  to  each  of 
their  rocks,  as  Aniba-Dorho ,  the  rock  of  a  hen,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  rocks  are  laid  to  have  the  name  o(  Aorni ; 
and  are  of  fuch  a  Itupendous  height,  that  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  are  but  low  hills  in  companion  of  them.  A- 
mongli  the  mountains,  and  even  frequently  in  the  plains, 
of  this  country,  arile  ileep  and  craggy  rocks  of  various 
forms,  lome  refembling  towers,  other  pyramids,  &c. 
fo  perpendicular  and  fmooth  on  the  fides,  that  they  feem 
to  be  works  of  art  •,  infomueh,  that  men,  cattle,  &c. 
are  craned  up  by  the  help  of  ladders  and  ropes  :  and 
yet  the  tops  of  thefe  rocks  are  covered  with  woods, 
meadows,  fountains,  fifii-ponds,  &c.  which  very  co- 
pioully  fupply  the  animals  feated  thereon  with  all  the 
conveniences  of  life.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe 
rocks  Is  called  Amba-Gejken.  It  is  prodigioufly  deep, 
in  the  form  of  a  eaftle  built  of  freeftone,  and  almoft 
impregnable.  Its  funamit  is  about  half  a  Portuguefe 
league  in  breadth,  and  the  circumference  at  the  bottom 
about  half  a  day’s  journey.  The  afeent  at  fird  is  eafy ; 
but  grows  afterwards  fo  deep,  that  the  Abafiine  oxen, 
which  will  otherwile  clamber  like  goats,  mud  be  cran¬ 
ed  up,  and  let  down  with  ropes.  Here  the  princes  of 
the  blood  were  formerly  confined,  in  low  cottages  a- 
mongd  flirubs  and  wild  cedars,  with  an  allowance  bare¬ 
ly  fuffieient  to  keep  them  alive.  There  is,  according 
to  Kircher,  in  this  country,  a  rock  fo  curioufly  hollowed 
bv  nature,  that  at  a  didance  it  refembles  a  looking- 
glafs  j  and  oppolite  to  this  another,  on  the  top  of  which 
nothing  can  he  fo  foftly  whifpered  but  it  may  be  heard 
a  great  way  off.  Between  many  of  thefe  rocks  and 
mountains  are  vad  abyffes,  which  appear  very  dreadful 
to  the  eye. 

AMBACTIT,  is  a  word  which  denotes  a  kind  of 
jurifdiciion  or  territory,  the  pofl'eflbr  whereof  has  the 
adminidration  of  judice,  both  in  alto  and  buffo  ;  or  of 
what  is  called,  in  the  Scots  law,  a  power  of  pit  and  gaU 
lows,  i.  e.  a  power  of  drowning  and  hanging.  In  feme 
ancient  writers,  ambacht  is  particularly  uled  lor  the 
jurifdiciion,  government,  or  chief  magidracy  of  a  city. 

The  word  is  very'  ancient,  though  uled  originally  in  a 
fenle  fomewhat  different.  Ennius  calls  a  mercenary, 
or  Have  hired  for  money,  anibachis  ;  and  Ciefar  gives 
the  fame  appellation  to  a  kind  of  dependents  among  the 
Gauls,  who,  without  being  Haves,  were  attached  to  the 
fervice  of  great  lords. 

AMBAGES.  See  Circumlocution. 

AMB \RVALIA,  in  Antiquity,  a  ceremony  among 
the  Romans,  when,  in  order  to  procure  from  the  gods 
a  happy  harvell,  they  conducted  the  victims  thrice 
round  the  corn  fields  in  procefiion,  before  faorificing 
them. — Ambervalia  were  either  of  a  private  or  public 
nature  :  the  private  were  performed  by  the  mailer  of  a 
family,  and  the  public  by  the  prieds  who  officiated  at 
the  foleinnity,  called  frutres  arvuUs.  Phe  prayer  pre¬ 
ferred  on  this  occafion,  the  formula  of  which  we  have 
in  Cato  de  Re  Ruflica,  cap.  cxlii.  was  called  carmen 
ambarvale.  At  thefe  leads  they  facrificed  to  Ceres  a 
fow,  a  lheep,  and  a  bull  or  heifer,  whence  they  took 
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the  name  oifuovetaurilia.  The  method  of  celebrating 
them  was,  to  lead  a  victim  round  the  fields,  while  the 
peafants  accompanied  it,  and  one  of  their  number,  crown- 
.  ed  with  oak,  hymned  forth  the  praiies  of  Ceres,  in  verfes 
compofed  on  purpofe.  This  feftival  was  celebrated  twice 
a-year  ;  at  the  end  of  January,  according  to  fome,  or  in 
April,  according  to  others ;  and  for  the  fecond  time,  in 
the  month  of  July. 

AMBASSADOR,  or  Embassador,  a  public  mini- 
ller  lent  from  one  fovereign  prince,  as  a  reprefentative 
of  his  perfon,  to  another. 

Ambaffadors  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 
Ambaffador  in  ordinary ,  is  he  who  conftautly  refides  in 
the  court  of  another  prince,  to  maintain  a  good  under- 
ftanding,  and  look  to  the  intereft  of  his  matter.  Till 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  ambaffadors  in  ordinary 
were  not  heard  of :  all,  till  then,  were  ambaffadors  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  are  lent  on  fome  particular 
occalion,  and  who  retire  as  loon  as  the  affair  is  defpatch- 
ed. 


By  the  law  of  nations,  none  under  the  quality  of  a 
fovereign  prince  can  fend  or  receive  an  ambaffador.  At 
Athens,  ambaffadors  mounted  the  pulpit  of  the  public 
orators,  and  there  opened  their  comniiffion,  acquainting 
the  people  with  their  errand.  At  Rome,  they  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  fenate,  and  delivered  their  commiffions 
to  the  fathers. 

Ambadadors  fhould  never  attend  any  public  folemni- 
ties,  as  marriages,  funerals,  &c.  unlefs  their  matters 
have  fome  intereft  therein  :  nor  mutt  they  go  into 
mourning  on  any  occafions  of  their  own,  becaul'e  they 
reprefent  the  perfon  of  their  prince.  By  the  civil  law, 
the  moveable  goods  of  an  ambaffador,  which  are  ac¬ 
counted  an  acceffion  to  his  perfon,  cannot  be  feized 
on,  neither  as  a  pledge,  nor  for  payment  of  a  debt, 
nor  by  order  or  execution  of  judgment,  nor  by  the 
king’s  or  ftate’s  leave  where  he  refides,  as  fome  con¬ 
ceive  :  for  all  actions  ought  to  be  far  from  an  ambaffa- 
dor,^  as  well  that  which  toucheth  his  neceffaries,  as  his 
pei Ion  :  if  therefore,  he  hath  contradted  any  debt,  he 
is  to  be  called  upon  kindly;  and  if  he  refufes,  then  let¬ 
ters  of  lequeft  are  to  go  to  his  matter.  Nor  can  any 
of  the  ambaffador’s  domeftic  fervants  that  are  regiftered 
in  the  fecretaries  of  ftate’s  office  be  arretted  in'  perfon 
or  goods ;  if  they  are,  the  procefs  fliall  be  void,  and  the 
parties  fueing  out  and  executing  it  fliall  fuffer  and  be 
liable  to  fuch  penalties  and  corporal  punifhment  as  the 
lord  chancellor  or  either  of  the  chief  juftices  fliall  think 
fit  to  lnfhdt.  Yet  ambaffadors  cannot  be  defended  when 
they  commit  anything  againft  that  ftate,  or  the  perfon 
ot  the  prince,  with  whom  they  refide  ;  and  if  they  are 
guittv  of  treaion,  felony,  &c.  or  any  other  crime  a- 
gainlt  the  law  of  nations,  they  lofe  the  privilege  of  an 
ambaffador,  and  may  be  fubjedt  to  punifliment  as  private 
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AMBE,  in  Surgery ,  the  name  of  an  inftrument 
reducing  (Allocated  bones.  In  Anatomy ,  a  term  for  i 
luperhcial  jutting  out  of  a  bone. 

AMBER  (Succinum),  in  Natural  Hijiory ,  a  fol 
hard,  iemipellucid,  bituminous  lubftance,  of  a  particu 
nature,  of  ufe  in  medicine  and  in  feveral  of  the  arts, 
has  been  called  ambra  by  the  Arabians,  and  c/ccln 
by  the  Greeks. 

Amber  has  been  of  great  repute  in  the  world  fr< 
1  rlicft  times-  Many  years  before  Chritt  it  was 
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efteem  as  a  medicine  ;  and  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Herodotus, 
JEichylus,  and  others,  have  commended  its  virtues.  In  '■ 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  it  became  in  high  etteeni  as  a 
gem  ;  and  in  the  luxurious  reign  of  Nero,  immenfc 
quantities  of  it  were  brought  to  Rome,  and  uled  for  or¬ 
namenting  works  of  various  kinds. 

The  molt  remarkable  property  of  this  fubftance  is, 
that  when  rubbed  it  draws  or  attradts  other  bodies  to  it: 
and  this,  it  is  obi’erved,  it  does  even  to  thole  l'ubftances 
which  the  ancients  thought  it  had  an  antipathy  to  ;  as 
oily  bodies,  drops  of  water,  human  fweat,  &c.  Add, 
that,  by  the  fridtion,  it  is  brought  to  yield  light  pretty 
copioully  in  the  dark  ;  whence  it  is  reckoned  among  the 
native  phofphori. 

'I  he  property  which  amber  poffeffes  of  attradling 
light  bodies  was  very  anciently  obferved.  Thales  of 
Miletus,  6oo  years  before  Chritt,  concluded  from  hence, 
that  it  was  animated.  But  the  firtt  perfon  who  exprefs- 
ly  mentions  this  lubftance  is  Theophraftus,  about  the 
year  300  before  Chritt.  The  attradlive  property  of  am¬ 
ber  is  likewile  occalionally  taken  notice  of  by  Piiny  and 
other  later  naturalifts,  particularly  by  Gaffeiuius,  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown  ;  but  it  was  generally 
apprehended  that  this  quality  was  peculiar  to  amber  and 
jet,  and  perhaps  agate,  till  Gilbert  publifliedhis  treatile 
de  Magnete,  in  the  year  1600.  From  sA»*Tg«»,  the 
Greek  name  for  amber,  is  derived  the  term  Elc&ricity, 
which  is  now  very  extenfively  applied,  not  only  to  the 
power  of  attradling  light  bodies  inherent  in  amber,  but 
to  other  fimilar  powers,  and  their  various  effects  in  what¬ 
ever  bodies  they  refide,  -or  to  whatever  bodies  they  may 
he  communicated. 

Amber  allumes  all  figures  in  the  ground  ;  that  of  a 
pear,  an  almond,  a  pea,  &c.  In  amber  there  have  been 
laid  to  be  letters  found  very  well  formed;  and  even  He¬ 
brew  and  Arabic  charadters. — Within  fome  pieces, 
leaves,  infedls,  &c.  have  likewife  been  found  included  ; 
which  leems  to  indicate  either  that  the  amber  was  ori¬ 
ginally  in  a  fluid  ftate,  or  that  having  been  expofed  to 
the  fun  it  was  once  foftened,  and  rendered  fufceptible  of 
the  leaves,  infedts,  &c.  which  came  in  its  way.  The 
latter  of  thele  fuppofitions  feems  the  more  agreeable  to 
the  phenomenon  ;  becaufe  thofe  infedts,  &c.  are  never 
tound  in  the  centre  ol  the  pieces  of  amber,  but  always 
near  the  furface.  It  is  obferved  by  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  places  where  amber  is  produced,  that  all  animals, 
whether  terreftrial,  aerial,  or  aquatic,  are  extremely  fond 
of  it,  and  that  pieces  of  it  are  frequently  found  in  their 
excrements,  lhe  bodies  of  infedts,  found  buried  in  am¬ 
ber,  are  viewed  with  admiration  by  all  the  world  ;  but 
of  the  1110ft  remarkable  of  thefe,  many  are  to  be  fuf- 
pedted  as  counterfeit,  the  great  price  at  which  beautiful 
ipecimens  of  this  kind  fell,  having  tempted  ingenious 
cheats  to  introduce  animal  bodies  in  fuch  artful  man¬ 
ners,  into  feemingly  whole  pieces  of  amber,  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  detedt  the  fraud. 

Ol  thofe  infedts  which  have  been  originally  enclofed 
in  amber,  lome  are  plainly  feen  to  have  ftruggled  hard 
for  their  liberty,  and  even  to  have  left  their  limbs  be¬ 
hind  them  in  the  attempt ;  it  being  no  unufual  thing 
to  fee,  in  a  mafs  of  amber  that  contains  a  flout  beetle, 
the  animal  wanting  one,  or  perhaps  two  of  its  legs  ; 
and  thofe  legs  in  different  places,  nearer  that  part 
of  the  mafs  from  which  it  has  travelled.  This  alfo. 
may  account  lor  the  common  accident  of  finding  legs 
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Amber,  or  wings  of  flies,  without  the  reft  of  their  bodies,  in 
pieces  of  amber  ;  the  infe&s  having,  when  entangled 
in  the  yet  foft  and  vifcid  matter,  efcaped,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  leaving  thole  limbs  behind  them.  Drops  of 
clear  water  are  fometimes  alfo  preferred  in  amber. 
I’hefe  have  doubtlefs  been  received  into  it  while  foft, 
and  preferved  by  its  hardening  round  them.  Beauti¬ 
ful  leaves  of  a  pinnated  ftructure,  refembling  fome  of 
the  ferns,  or  maidenhairs,  have  been  found  in  fome 
pieces  ;  but  thefe  are  rare,  and  the  fpecimens  of  great 
value.  Mineral  fubftances  are  alfo  found  at  times 
lodged  in  mafles  of  amber.  Some  of  the  pompous  col¬ 
lections  of  the  German  princes  boaft  of  fpecimens  of 
native  gold  and  filver  in  mafles  of  amber ;  but  as  there 
are  many  fubftances  of  the  marcafite,  and  other  kinds, 
that  have  all  the  glittering  appearance  of  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver,  it  is  not  to  be  too  haftily  concluded,  that  thefe 
metals  are  really  lodged  in  thefe  beds  of  amber.  Iron 
is  found  in  various  fhapes  immerfed  in  amber  ;  and  as 
it  is  often  feen  eroded,  and  fometimes  in  the  ftate  of 
vitriol,  it  is  not  impoflible  but  that  copper,  and  the 
other  metals,  mav  be  alfo  fometimes  immerfed  in  it  in 
the  lame  ftate  ;  hence  the  bluifh  and  greenilh  colours, 
frequently  found  in  the  recent  pieces  of  amber,  may 
be  owing,  like  the  particles  of  the  gem  colours,  to 
thofe  metals  ;  but  as  the  gems,  by  their  denfe  texture, 
always  retain  their  colours,  this  lighter  and  more  lax 
bitumen  ufually  lofes  what  it  gets  of  this  kind  by  keep¬ 
ing  fome  time.  Small  pebbles,  grains  of  fand,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  other  ftones,  are  alfo  not  unfrequently  found 
immerfed  in  amber. 

Naturalifts  have  been  greatly  divided  as  to  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  fubftance,  and  what  clafs  of  bodies  it  be¬ 
longs  to ;  fome  referring  it  to  the  vegetable,  others  to 
the  mineral,  and  fome  even  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
Pliny  defcribes  it  as  “  a  refinous  juice,  oozing  front 
aged  pines  and  firs  (others  fay  from  poplars,  whereof 
there  are  whole  forefts  on  the  coafts  of  Sweden),  and 
difeharged  thence  into  the  fea,  where  undergoing  fome 
alteration,  it  is  thrown,  in  this  form,  upon  the  fliores  of 
Pruflia,  which  lie  very  low  :  he  adds,  that  it  was  hence 
the  ancients  gave  it  the  denomination  fuccinum  ;  from 
/itccus,  juice. 

Some  fuppofe  amber  a  compound  fubftance.  Pruf¬ 
lia,  fay  they,  and  the  other  countries  which  produce 
amber,  are  moiftened  with  a  bituminous  juice,  which 
mixing  with  the  vitriolic  falts  abounding  in  thofe 
places,  the  points  of  thofe  falts  fix  its  fluidity,  whence 
it  congeals  •,  and  the  refult  of  that  congelation  makes 
what  we  call  amber;  which  is  more  or  lefs  pure,  tranf- 
parent  and  firm,  as  thofe  parts  of  fait  and  bitumen  are 
more  or  lefs  pure,  and  are  mixed  in  this  or  that  propor¬ 
tion. 

Mr  Brvdone,  in  his  Tour  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  lays, 
that  the  river  Gearetta,  formerly  celebrated  by  the 
poets  under  the  name  of  Simetus,  throws  up  near  its 
month  great  quantities  of  amber.  He  mentions  alio  a 
kind  of  artificial  amber,  not  uncommon  there,  made, 
as  he  was  told,  from  copal,  but  very  different  from  the 
natural. 

According  to  Hartman,  amber  is  formed  of  a  bitu¬ 
men.  mixed  with  vitriol  and  other  falts.  But  though 
this  were  allowed  him  in  regard  to  the  foflil  amber, 
many  difpute  whether  the  fea  amber  be  fo  produced. 
It  is,  however,  apparent,  that  all  amber  is  of  the 
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fame  origin,  and  probably  that  which  is  found  in  the 
fea  has  been  walked  thither  out  of  the  cliffs  ;  though ' 
Hartman  thinks  it  very  poffible,  that  fome  of  it  may 
be  formed  in  the  earth  under  the  fea,  and  be  walked 
up  thence.  The  fea  amber  is  ufually  finer  to  the  eye 
than  the  foffil ;  but  the  reafon  is,  that  it  is  divefted  of 
the  coarfe  coat  with  which  the  other  is  covered  while 
in  the  earth. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  generally  agreed  upon, 
that  amber  is  a  true  bitumen  of  a  foflil  origin.  In  a 
late  volume  of  the  Journal  de  Physique,  however,  we 
find  it  afferted  by  Dr  Girtanner  to  be  an  animal  pro¬ 
duct,  a  fort  of  honey  or  wax  formed  by  a  fpecies  of 
large  ant,  called  by  T,mnxus  for-mica  rufa.  Thefe  ants, 
our  author  informs  us,  inhabit  the  old  pine  forefts, 
where  they  fometimes  form  hills  about  fix  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter  :  and  it  is  generally  in  thefe  ancient  forefts,  or 
in  places  where  they  have  been,  that  foffil  amber  is 
found.  This  fubftance  is  not  hard  as  that  which  is  ta¬ 
ken  up  in  the  lea  at  Pruffia,  and  which  is  well  known 
to  naturalifts.  It  has  the  conliftence  of  honey  or  of 
half  melted  wax,  but  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour  like  com¬ 
mon  amber  ;  it  gives  the  fame  produd  by  chemical 
analyfis,  and  it  hardens  like  the  other  when  it  is  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  fome  time  in  a  folution  of  common 
fait.  This  accounts  for  the  infeds  that  are  fo  often 
found  inclofed  in  it.  Among  thefe  infeds  ants  are  al¬ 
ways  the  moft  prevailing;  which  tends  farther,  Mr 
Girtanner  thinks,  to  the  confirmation  of  his  hypothefis.. 
Amber,  then,  in  his  opinion,  is  nothing  but  a  vegetable 
oil  rendered  concrete  by  the  acid  of  ants,  juft  as  wax  is 
nothing  but  an  oil  hardened  by  the  acid  of  bees  ;  a  fad 
inconteftably  proved,  we  are  told,  fince  Mr  Metherie 
has  been  able  to  make  artificial  wax  by  mixing  oil  of 
olives  with  the  nitrous  acid,  and  which  wax  is  not  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  natural. 

There  are  feveral  indications  which  difeover  where 
amber  is  to  be  found.  The  furface  of  the  earth  is  there 
covered  with  a  foft  Icaly  ftone  ;  and  vitriol  in  parti¬ 
cular  always  abounds  there,  which  is  fometimes  found 
white,  fometimes  reduced  into  a  matter  like  melted 
glafs,  and  fometimes  figured  like  petrified  wood. 

Amber  of  the  fineft  kind  has  been  found  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  frequently  thrown  on  the  fliores  of  York- 
fliire,  and  many  other  places,  and  found  even  in  our 
clav  pits  ;  the  pits  dug  for  tile  clay,  between  Tyburn 
and  Ken fington  gravel  pits,  and  that  behind  StGcorge’s 
Hofpital  at  Hyde-park  corner,  have  afforded  fine  fpe¬ 
cimens. 

Poland,  Silefia,  and  Bohemia,  are  famous  for  the 
amber  dug  up  there  at  this  time.  Germany  affords 
great  quantities  of  amber,  as  well  dug  up  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  toffed  about  on  the  lhore  of 
the  fea  and  rivers  there.  Saxony,  Mifnia,  Sweden, 
and  many  other  places  in  this  traft  of  Europe,  abound 
with  it.  Denmark  has  afforded,  at  different  times,  fc- 
veral  quantities  of  foffil  amber;  and  the  fliores  of  the 
Baltic  abound  with  it.  But  the  countries  lying  on  the 
Baltic  afford  it  in  the  greateft  abundance  of  all  ;  and 
of  thefe  the  moft  plentiful  country  is  Pruffia,  and  the 
next  is  Pomerania.  Pruffia  was,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  famous  for  amber ;  for  this 
fubftance  coming  into  great  repute  with  this  prince, 
fome  natives  of  Pruffia,  who  were  about  his  court,  of¬ 
fered  their  fervice  to  go  to  their  own  country,  where 
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..Amber.  that  fubftante,  they  faid,  was  produced,  and  bring  back 
— — v — — '  great  ftores  of  it.  They  accordingly  did  fo  ■,  and  from 
this  time  Pruffia  had  the  honour  to  be  called  the  coun¬ 
try  of  amber,  inftead  of  Italy,  which  had  before  unde- 
fervedly  that  title.  This  article  alone  brings  his  Pruf- 
fian  majefty  a  revenue  of  26,000  dollars  annually.  The 
amber  of  Pruffia  is  not  only  found  on  the  fe-a  coafts, 
but  in  digging  ;  and  though  that  of  Pomerania  is  ge¬ 
nerally  brought  from  the  fhores,  yet  people  who  dig, 
on  different  occafions,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
at  times  find  amber. 

_  Junker  defcribes,  after  Neumann,  the  Pruffian  arnbe 
mines,  which  are  the  richeft  known.  Firlt,  At  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  is  found  a  ftratum  of  fand.  Immedi¬ 
ately  under  this  fand  is  a  bed  of  clay,  filled  with  fmall 
flints  of  about  an  inch  diameter  each.  Under  this  clay 
lies  a  ftratum  of  black  earth  or  turf,  filled  with  foflil 
wood,  half  decompofed  and  bituminous :  this  ftratum 
is  extended  upon  a  bank  of  minerals,  containing  little 
metal  except  iron,  which  are  coniequently  pyrites. 
Lafllv,  Under  this  bed  the  amber  is  found  fcattered 
about  in  pieces,  or  fometimes  accumulated  in  heaps. 

Amber  has  a  fubacrid  refinous  tafle,  and  fragrant 
aromatic  ffnell,  efpecially  when  difloived.  It  differs 
from  the  other  bituminous  fubftances  in  this,  thajt  it 
yields  bv  diftillation  a  volatile  acid  fait,  which  none  of 
the  others  do  5  otherwile  it  affords  the  fame  fort  of 
principles  as  them,  viz.  an  acid  phlegm,  an  oil  which 
gradually  becomes  thicker  as  the  diftillation  is  conti¬ 
nued  ;  and  when  the  operation  is  finifhed,  there  re¬ 
mains  a  black  caput  mortuum  in  the  retort.  W  hen 
boiled  in  water,  it  neither  foftens  nor  undergoes  any 
ienfible  alteration.  Expofed  to  the  fire  in  an  open 
veffei,  it  melts  into  a  black  mafs  very  like  a  bitumen  : 
It  is  partly  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  like  wife  in 
fome  effential  oils  5  but  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
expreffed  ones  are  brought  to  aft  upon  it.  The 
ftronger  forts  of  fixed  alkaline  lixivia  almoft  totally  dif- 
.folve  it. 

This  fubftance  is  principally  of  two  colours,  white 
and  yellow,  The  white  is  the  moft  efteemed  for  nie- 
-dicinal  purpofes,  as  being  the  moft  odoriferous,  and 
containing  the  greateft  quantity  of  volatile  fait  ;  though 
the  yellow  is  moft  valued  by  thofe  who  manufafture 
beads  and -other  toys  with  it,  by  reafon  of  its  tranfpa- 
rency. 

Amber  is  the  bafis  of  all  varnifhes,  by  folution  in  the 
W’ays  deferibed  under  the  article  Varnish. 

Amber,  when  it  has  once  been  melted,  irrecoverably 
lofes  its  beauty  and  hardnefs.  There  have  been  fome, 
however,  who  pretended  they  had  an  art  of  melting 
fome  fmall  pieces  of  amber  into  a  mafs,  and  conftitu- 
ting  large  ones  of  them  :  but  this  feems  fucli  another 
undertaking  as  the  making  of  gold  ;  all  the  trials  that 
have  yet  been  made  by  the  moft  curious  experimenters, 
proving,  that  the  heat  which  is  neceffary  to  melt  am¬ 
ber  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  it.  (Phil.  Tranf.  N°  248. 
P-  25.). 

Could  amber  indeed  be  diffolved  without  impairing 
its  tranfparency,  or  one  large  mafs  be  made  of  it  by 
uniting  feveral  fmall  ones,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  would 
he  the  advantages  of  fuch  a  procefs.  The  art  of  em¬ 
balming  might  poffibly  be  alfo  carried  to  a  great  height 
by  this,  if  we  could  preferve  the  human  corpfe  in  a 
tranfparent  cafe  of  amber,  as  the  bodies  of  flies,  fpi- 


ders,  graflioppers,  &c.  are  to  a  great  perfection.—  Amber 
Something  of  a  fubftitute  of  this  kind  we  have  in  fine  |! 
rofin  ;  which  being  diffolved  by  beat,  and  the  bodies  of  Ambergris, 
fmall  animals  feveral  times  dipped  in  it,  they  are  thus  '  1  T  "  ^ 
coated  with  colophony,  that  in  fome  degree  refcmbles 
amber;  but  this  mult  be  kept  from  duit. 

Amber  in  fubftance  bas  been  much  recommended  as 
a  nervous  and  cordial  medicine  ;  and  alleged  to  be 
very  efficacious  m  promoting  the  menftrual  difebarge, 
and  the  exclafion  of  the  testus  and  fecur.dines  in  la¬ 
bour  :  but  as  in  its  crude  ftatc  it  is  quite  infoluble  by 
our  juices,  it  certainly  can  have  very  little  effect  on  the 
animal  fyftem,  and  therefore  it  is  now  feldom  given  in 
fubftance.  The  forms  in  which  amber  is  prepared  are, 
a  tincture,  a  fait,  and  an  oil;  the  preparations  and  lifts 
of  which  are  deferibed  in'  the  proper  place  under  the 
article  Pharmacy. 

Auber-I'i'cc,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  As- 
THOSPERMUM. 

AMBEIIG,  a  city'  of  Germany',  the  capital  of  the 
palatinate  of  Pavaria,  with  a  good  eaftle,  ramparts,  bai- 
tions,  and  deep  ditches.  It  is  feated  near  the  confines 
of  Franconia,  on  the  river  V  ils.  J  t  lias  a  great  trade  in 
iron  and  other  metals,  which  are  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains.  E.  Long.  12.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  2>. 

Amberg,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Eaft  Gothland  in 
Sweden.  Near  the  Wetter  lake  on  this  mountain,  an¬ 
timony  has  been  found.  On  its  top  is  the  burying-place 
of  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country.  The  l'pot 
is  marked  by  a  flat  ftonc. 

AMBER  GRIS,  Ambergrease,  or  Gray-Amber, 
in  Natural  tliflwy,  is  a  l'olid,  opaque,  aih-coloured, 
fatty,  inflammable  fubftance,  variegated  like  marble, 
remarkably  light,  rugged,  and  uneven  in  its  furface, 
and  has  a  fragrant  odour  when  heated.  It  docs  not 
effervefee  with  acids  ;  it  melts  freelv  over  the  fire  into 
a  kind  of  yellow  rolin  ;  and  is  hardly  foluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine. 

It  is  found  fwimming  upon  the  fea,  or  the  fea  coaft, 
or  in  the  fand  near  the  fea  coaft  ;  efpecially  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  on  the  fea  coaft  of  Brazil,  and  that  of 
Madagafcar  ;  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Molucca  iflands  :  hut  mofl 
of  the  ambergris  which  is  brought  to  England  comes 
from  the  Bahama  iflands,  from  Providence,  &c.  where 
it  is  found  on  the  coaft.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  found  in 
the  abdomen  of  whales  by  the  whale  fifhermen,  always 
in  lumps  ol  various  fliapes  and  lizes,  weighing  from 
half  an  ounce  to  a  hundred  and  more  pounds.  The 
piece  which  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  bought 
from  the  king  ofTydore,  weighed  182  pounds.  An 
American  fifherman  from  Antigua  found  fome  vears 
ago,  about  fifty-two  leagues  foutli-eall  from  the  Wind¬ 
ward  iflands,  a  piece  of  ambergris  in  a  whale  which 
weighed  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  and  fold 
for  500I.  fterling. 

I  here  have  been  many  different  opinions  concerning 
the  origin  of  this  fubftance. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a  foflil  bitumen  or  naph¬ 
tha,  exuding  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  a  fluid 
form,  and  diftilling  into  the  lea,  where  it  hardens  and 
floats  on  the  furface.  But  having  been  frequently 
found  in  the  bellies  of  whales,  it  has  by  others  been 
confidered  as  entirely  an  animal  production. 

Clufius  aflerted  it  to  be  a  phlegmatic  recrement,  or 
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Ambcv;ris.  indurated  indigedible  part  of  tlic  food,  collected  and 
^  v~~  1  -1  found  in  the  llomaeh  of  the  whale,  in  the  fame  manner 

as  the  Bezoars  are  found  in  the  llomachs  of  other  ani¬ 
mals. 

In  an  account  communicated  by  Paul  Dudley,  Elq. 
in  the  23d  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa6tions, 
the  ambergris  found  in  whales  is  reprcl'ented  as  a  kind 
of  animal  product,  like  mufk  and  cadoreuni,  &c.  iecret- 
ed  and  collected  in  a  particular  bag  or  bladder,  which 
is  faruiflied  with  an  excretory  duct  or  canal,  the  fpout 
of  which  runs  tapering  into  and  through  the  length  ot 
the  penis  ;  and  that  this  bag,  which  jult  lies  over  the 
tefticles,  is  almolt  full  of  a  deep  orange-coloured  liquor, 
not  quite  fo  thick  as  oil,  of  the  fame  iinell  as  the  balls 
of  ambergris,  wdiich  float  and  l'wim  loofe  in  it  •,  which 
colour  and  liquor  may  alfo  be  found  in  the  canal  ct  the 
penis  ;  and  that  therefore  ambergris  is  never  to  be 
found  in  any  female,  but  in  the  male  only.  But  thefe 
circuni fiances  are  not  only  deftitute  of  truth,  but  alfo 
contrarv  to  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy:  lor,  in 
the  firfl  place,  ambergris  is  frequently  found  in  fe antics 
as  well  as  males  j  although  that  found  in  females  is  ne¬ 
ver  in  inch  large  pieces,  nor  of  fo  good  a  quality,  as 
what  is  found  in  males.  Secondly,  No  pcrfon  who  has 
the  lead  knowledge  in  anatomy  or  phyliology,  will 
ever  believe  that  organized  bodies,  fuch  as  the  beaks  of 
the  fepia,  which  are  lb  conftantly  found  in  ambergris 
taken  out  of  the  whale,  can  have  been  abforbed  from  the 
inteflines  by  the  lactcals  or  lymphatics,  and  collected 
with  the  ambergris  in  the  precluded  bag  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

Kaempfer,  who  has  given  us  fo  many  other  faithful 
accounts  in  natural  hiftory,  feerns  to  come  nearer  the 
truth  with  regard  to  the' origin  of  ambergris,  when  lie 
fays  that  it  is  the  dung  of  the  whale  ;  and  that  the  Ja- 
panefe  for  this  reafon  call  it  kujfura  no  fan,  i.  e.  whale’s 
dung.  This  account,  however,  though  founded  on  ob- 
fervation,  has  never  obtained  credit  •,  but  has  been  con- 
lidered  rather  as  a  fabulous  {lory,  with  which  the  Ja- 
panefe  impofed  upon  him,  who  had  himfelf  no  direcl  ob- 
fervation  to  prove  the  faCt. 

Tiiis  matter,  therefore,  remained  a  fubjeCt  of  great 
doubt  and  it  was  generally  thought  to  be  more  proba¬ 
ble,  that  ambergris,  after  having  been  fwallowcd  aud 
fomehow  or  other  changed  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
of  the  whale,  was  found  among  its  excrements. 

But  the  mod  fatisfaclory  account  of  the  real  origin 
of  ambergris,  is  that  given  by  Dr  Swediaur  in  the  73d 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  art.  15. 

We  are  told  by  all  writers  on  ambergris,  that  foine- 
times  claws  and  beaks  of  birds,  feathers  of  birds,  parts 
of  vegetables,  diells,  filli,  and  bones  of  filli,  arc  found 
in  the  middle  of  it,  or  varioufly  mixed  with  it.  Of  a 
very  large  quantity  of  pieces,  however,  which  the  Doc¬ 
tor  examined,  he  found  none  that  contained  any  fuch 
thing  •,  though  he  allows  that  fuch  fubdances  may  fome- 
times  be  found  in  it  :  but  in  all  the  pieces  of  any  confi- 
derable  frze,  whether  found  on  the  fea  or  in  the  whale, 
he  condantlv  found  a  confidcrable  quantity  ot  black 
ipots,  which,  after  the  mod.  careful  examination,  ap¬ 
peared  to  he  the  beaks  of  the  Sepia  Offopotlia  ;  and 
thefe  beaks,  lie  thinks,  might  he  the  fubdances  which 
have  hitherto  been  always  midaken  for  claws  or  beaks 
of  birds,  or  diells. 

The  prefence  of  thefe  beaks  ill  ambergris  proves  evi- 
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dcntly,  that  all  ambergris  containing  them  is  in  its  ori-  Ambergris 

gin,  or  mull  have  been  once,  of  a  very  foft  or  liquid ' - v - ’ 

nature,  as  otherwife  thole  beaks  could  not  fo  con- 
llantly  he  intermixed  with  it  throughout  its  whole  fub- 
dance. 

That  ambergris  is  found  either  upon  the  fea  and  fea 
coad,  or  in  the  bowels  of  whales,  is  a  matter  of  did 
univerfally  credited.  But  it  has  never  been  examined 
into  and  determined  whether  the  ambergris  found  upon 
the  fea  and  fea-coad,  is  the  fame  as  that  found  in  the 
whale,  or  whether  they  are  different  from  one  another  ; 
whether  that  found  on  the  fea  or  tea-coad  has  fome  pro 
perties  or  condiment  parts  which  that  found  in  the 
whale  has  not ;  and,  laftlv,  whether  that  found  in  the 
whale  is  fuyerior  or  inferior  in  its  qualities  and  value  to 
the  former. 

It  is  likewife  a  matter  of  confequence  to  know,  whe¬ 
ther  ambergris  is  found  in  all  kinds  of  whales,  or  only 
in  a  particular  fpecies  of  them  ;  whether  it  is  condantlv 
and  always  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  animals ;  and,  if  lo. 
in  what  part  of  their  bodv  it  is  to  be  found  ? 

All  thefe  quedions  we  find  very  fatisfaclorily  difeuffed 
by  Dr  Swediaur. 

According  to  the  bed  information  that  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  from  feveral  of  the  mod  intelligent  perfons  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  fpermaceti  whale  fifliery,  and  in  procur¬ 
ing  and  felling  ambergris,  it  appears,  that  this  fub- 
dance  is  fometimes  found  in  the  belly  ot  the  whale, 
hut  in  that  particular  fpecies  only  which  is  called  the 
fpermaceti  whale,  and  which,  from  its  defeription  and 
delineation,  appears  to  be  the  Physeter  Mctcrocepha- 
lus  Linnaei. 

The  New  England  fifhermen,  according  to  their  ac¬ 
count,  have  long  known  that  ambergris  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fpermaceti  whale ;  and  they  are  fo  convinced  of 
this  fact,  that  whenever  they  hear  of  a  place  where  am¬ 
bergris  is  found,  they  always  conclude  that  the  feas  in 
that  part  are  frequented  by  that  fpecies  of  whale. 

The  perfons  who  are  employed  in  the  fpermaceti 
whale  fifliery,  confine  their  views  to  the  phyfeter  ma- 
crocephalus.  They  look  for  ambergris  in  all  the  fper¬ 
maceti  whales  they  catch,  hut  it  leldom  happens  that 
they  fiud  any.  Whenever  they  hook  a  fpermaceti 
whale,  they  obferve,  that  it  condantlv  not  only  vomits 
up  whatever  it  lias  in  its  ilomach,  but  alfo  generally' 
difeharges  its  faeces  at  the  fame  time  •,  and  if  this  latter 
circumltance  takes  place,  they  are  generally  difappoint- 
ed  in  finding  ambergris  in  its  belly.  But  whenever 
they  dilcover  a  fpermaceti  whale,  male  or  female,  which 
feems  torpid  and  ficklv,  they  are  always  pretty  lure  to 
find  ambergris,  as  the  whale  in  this  date  fcldom  voids 
its  f trees  upon  being  hooked.  They  likewife  generally 
meet  with  it  in  the  dead  fpermaceti  whales,  which  they 
fometimes  find  floating  on  the  fea.  It  is  oblerved  alfo, 
that  the  whale  in  which  they  find  ambergris  often 
lias  a  morbid  protuberance,  or,  as  they  exprels  it,  a 
kind  of  gathering  in  the  lower  part  of  its  belly,  in 
which,  if  cut  open,  ambergris  is  found.  It  is  obfer- 
ved,  that  all  thofe  whales  in  whole  bowels  ambergris 
is  found,  feem  not  only  torpid  and  lick,  hut  are  alfo 
condantly  leaner  than  others  ;  fo  that,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  conllant  union  of  thefe  two  circumdanccs,  it 
would  feem  that  a  larger  collection  of  ambergris  in  the 
belly  of  the  whale  is  a  fource  of  difeafe,  and  probably 
fometimes  the  caufc  of  its  death.  As  loon  as  they 
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Ambergris,  hook  a  whale  of  this  dofcription,  torpid,  fickly,  ema- 

- v— — '  ciated,  or  one  that  does  not  dung  on  being  hooked, 

they  immediately  either  cut  up  the  above-mentioned 
protuberance,  if  there  he  any,  or  they  rip  open  its 
bowels  from  the  orifice  of  the  anus,  and  find  the  am¬ 
bergris  fometimes  in  one  iometimes  in  different  lumps, 
of  generally  from  three  to  twelve  and  more  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  one  pound  to  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  in  weight,  at  the  defiance  ot  two,  but  molt 
frequently  of  about  fix  or  feven  feet  from  the  anus,  and 
never  higher  up  in  the  inteftinal  canal  5  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  defcription,  is  in  all  probability  the  intef- 
tinum  caecum,  hitherto  millaken  for  a  peculiar  bag 
made  by  nature  for  the  fecretion  and  collection  of  this 
lingular  fubllance.  That  the  part  they  cut  open  to 
come  at  the  ambergris  is  no  other  than  the  inteftinal 
canal  is  certain,  becaufe  they  conftantly  begin  their  in- 
ciiion  at  the  anus,  and  find  the  cavity  everywhere  fill¬ 
ed  with  the  fasces  of  the  whale,  which  from  their  co¬ 
lour  and  irnell  it  is  impofiible  for  them  to  miftake.  The 
ambergris  found  in  the  inteftinal  canal  is  not  fo  hard 
as  that  which  is  found  on  the  fea  or  lea-coaft,  but  loon 
grows  hard  in  the  air:  when  firft  taken  out  it  has 
nearly  the  fame  colour,  and  the  fame  difagreeable  linell, 
though  not  fo  llrong,  as  the  more  liquid  dung  of  the 
whale  has  •,  but  on  expofing  it  to  the  air,  it  by  degrees 
not  only  grows  grayilh,  and  its  iurface  is  covered  with 
a  grayilh  dull  like  old  chocolate,  but  it  alfo  lofe  its 
difagreeable  ftnell,  and,  when  kept  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  acquires  the  peculiar  odour  which  is  lo  agree¬ 
able  to  moll  people. 

The  gentlemen  the  Doctor  converfed  with  confeffed, 
that  if  they  knew  not  from  experience  that  ambergris 
thus  found  will  in  time  acquire  the  above-mentioned 
qualities,  they  would  by  no  means  be  able  to  diftinguifh 
ambergris  from  hard  indurated  farces.  This  is  fo  true, 
that  whenever  a  whale  voids  its  faeces  upon,  being 
hooked,  they  look  carefully  to  fee  if  they  cannot  dif- 
cover  among  the  more  liquid  excrements  (of  which  the 
whale  diicharges  leveral  barrels)  fome  pieces  floating 
on  the  fea,  of  a  more  compact  fubllance  than  the  reft. 
Thefe  they  take  up  and  wafh,  knowing  them  to  be  am¬ 
bergris. 

In  confidering  whether  there  be  any  material  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  ambergris  found  upon  the  fea  or  ft;  - 
coaft,  and  that  found  in  the  bowels  or  among  the  dung 
of  the  whale,  the  Dodlor  refutes  the  opinion,  that  ail 
ambergris  found  in  whales  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  therefore  much  lefs  in  price.  Ambergris,  he  ob- 
lerves,  is  only  valued  for  its  purity,  lightneis,  compaet- 
nefs,  colour,  and  lmell.  There  are  pieces  of  amber¬ 
gris  found  on  different  coafts,  which  are  of  a  very,  in¬ 
terior  quality  ;  whereas  there  are  often  found  in  whales 
pieces  of  it  of  the  firft  value  ;  nay,  feveral  pieces  found 
in  the  lame  whale,  according  to  the  above-mentioned 
qualities,  aie  more  or  lefs  valuable.  All  ambergris 
found  in  whales  has  at  firft,  when  taken  out  of  the  in- 
teftmes,  very  near  the  fame  lmell  as  the  liquid  excre¬ 
ments  of  that  animal  have  5  it  has  then  alio  nearly  the 
fame  blackifli  colour  :  they  find  it  in  the  whale  iome- 
tjmes  quite  hard,  fometimes  rather  foftiih,  but  never  fo 
liquid  as  the  natural  faeces  of  that  animal.  And  it  is 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  after  being  taken  out  and  kept 
in  the  air,  all  ambergris  grows  not  only  harder  and 
whiter,  but  alfo  loles  by  degrees  its  linell,  and  affumes 


iueh  an  agreeable  one,  as  that  in  general  has  which  is  Aniber-ri*. 
found  Iwimming  upon  the  fea  ;  therefore  the  goodnefs  1 
ol  ambergris  feems  rather  to  depend  on  its  age.  By 
being  accumulated  after  a  certain  length  of  time  in 
the  inteftinal  canal,  it  feems  even  then  to  become  of 
a  whiter  colour,  and  lefs  ponderous,  and  to  acquire  its 
agreeable  linell.  The  only  realon  why  ambergris  found 
floating  on  the  lea  generally  pofleiies  die  above-men¬ 
tioned  qualities  in  a  fuperior  degree  is,  becaule  it  is- 
commonly  older,  and  has  been  longer  expofed  to  the 
air.  It  is  more  frequently  found  in  males  than  females  } 
the  pieces  found  in  females  are  in  general  1  mailer,  and 
thole  found  in  males  leem  conftantly  to  be  larger  and1 
of  a  better  quality  j  and  tberetore  the  high  price  in 
proportion  to  the  iize  is  not  merely  imaginary  for  the 
rarity’s  lake,  but  in  iome  relpecls  well  founded,  be¬ 
caufe  inch  large  pieces  appear  to  be  of  a  greater  age, 
and  poilels  the  above-mentioned  qualities  in  gene¬ 
ral  in  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  than  fmaller 
pieces. 

It  is  known,  that  the  fepia  odlopodia,  or  ciittle-fifh, 
is  the  conllant  and  natural  food,  of  the  lpermaceti 
whale,  or  phyleter  maerocephalus.  Of  this  the  filhers- 
are  fo  well  periuaded,  that  whenever  they  difeover  any 
recent  relics  ol  it  Iwimming  on  the  fea,  they  conclude 
that  a  whale  ol  this  kind  is,  or  has  been,  in  that  part. 

Another  circumftance  which  corroborates  the  facte  is, 
that  the  lpermaceti  whale,  on  being  hooked,  generally 
vomits  up  lome  remains  of  the  fepia.  Hence  it  is  ealy 
to  account  for  the  many  beaks,  or  pieces  of  beaks,  of 
the  lepia,  found  in  all  ambergris.  The  beak  of  the  fepia 
is  a  black  horny  fubllance,  and  therefore  pallts  undi- 
gelled  through  the  llomach  into  the  inteftinal  canal, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  the  faxes  ;  after  which  it  is  ei¬ 
ther  evacuated  with  them,  or  it  thele  latter  be  preterna- 
turally  retained,  forms  concretions  with  them,  which 
render  the  animal  lick  and  torpid,  and  produce  an  ob- 
ftipation,  which  ends  either  in  an  abiceis  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  as  lias  been  frequently  obferved,  or  becomes  fatal 
to  the  animal ;  whence,  in  both  the  cafes,  on  the  burft- 
ing  ot  its  belly,  that  hardened  fubllance  known  under 
the  name  of  ambergris,  is  found  frvimming  on  the  fea  or 
thrown  upon  the  coaft. 

I  rom  the  preceding  account,  and  his  having  conftant¬ 
ly  found  the  above-mentioned  beaks  of  the  lepia  in  all 
pieces  ol  ambergris  of  any  coniiderable  fize,  Dr  Swe- 
diaur  concludes,  with  great  probability,  that  all  amber¬ 
gris  is  generated  in  the  bowels  of  the  phyleter  macroce- 
phalus  or  lpermaceti  whale ;  and  there  mixed  with  the; 
beaks  of  the  fepia  oclopodia,  which  is  the  principal  food 
ol  that  whale.  He  therefore  defines  ambergris  to  be 
the  preternaturally  hardened  dung  or  faces  of  the  phy- 
feter  maerocephalus,  infixed  with  lome  indigeftible  relics 
of  its  food. 

’Hie  opinion  of  Dr  Swediaur,  with  regard  to  the 
origin  ol  ambergris,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  oi  Captain  I.  Collin,  mailer  of  a  Uiip  employed 
in  the  louthern  whale  fiihery,  given  to  a  committee 
ol  privy  council  in  the  year  1791.  According  to  Mr 
Collin  s  in lormation,  American  Ihips  had  Iometimes 
found  fmall  quantities  of  ambergris  ;  but  none,  that  lie 
knew  of,  had  ever  been  found  by  Britifli  Ihips.  The 
quantity  which  he  had  brought  home  amounted  to 
362  ounces  ;  and  it  was  taken  fr  om  the  body  of  a  fe¬ 
male  fpermaceti  whale  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  which 
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Anibergris.  lean,  fickly,  and  old  3  and  yielded  but  a  fniall  pro- 
v  - '  portion  of  oil.  Vi  bile  the  people  were  employed  in 
cutting  up  tbc  blubber,  ambergris  was  difeovered 
coming  from  tbe  fundament  of  the  whale,  and  a  piece 
ot  it  was  teen  floating  on  tbe  furface  of  the  fea.  More 
was  obferved  in  tbe  fame  pafl’age,  and  tbe  reft  was 
found  in  a  bag  a  little  below  tbe  palfage  and  commu¬ 
nicating  with  it.  Mr  Coffin  fuppofes,  that  the  fper- 
maceti  whale  feeds  alinoft  wholly  on  the  fepia  or 
/'quid ,*  for  when  tbe  whale  is  dying,  a  quantity  of  this 
lifli,  fometinies  whole,  fometimes  in  pieces,  is  thrown 
up.  The  bills  of  the  fquid  were  found,  fome  on  the 
outfule  au  .cl  ing  to  it,  and  fome  mixed  with  it.  The 
ipermaceti  whale,  when  ftruck,  generally  voids  her  ex¬ 
crement,  and  if  Hie  does  not,  Mr  Coffin  conit  clures, 
that  {lie  h  is  no  ambergris ;  for  be  fuppofes,  that  the 
production  of  it  is  the  caufe  or  the  c fleet  of  fome  dif- 
order  ;  and  that  it  is  moft  likely  to  he  found  in  a  fickly 
fit'll.  The  ambergris  of  the  whale  taken  by  Mr  Coffin 
was  inoftlv  fold  at  19s.  91I.  per  ounce  ;  and  a  fmall  part 
of  it,  when  it  was  fcarce,  at  25s.  ft  was  bought  part¬ 
ly  for  home  confumption,  and  partly  for  exportation  to 
Turkey,  Germany,  and  France.  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol. 
lxxxi.) 

Tlie  ufe  of  ambergris  in  Furope  is  now  nearlv  con- 
fin  d  to  perfumery,  though  it  has  formerly  been  re¬ 
commended  in  medicine  by  feveral  learned  phyficians. 
Hence  tlx*  Fflentia  A  mime  Koftinanni,  Tinctura  Re- 
gia  Cod.  Parilini,  Trochifci  de  Ambra  Ph.  Wurtem- 
berg,  &c. 

If  we  wifh  to  fee  any  medicinal  effects  from  this  fub- 
llance,  tbe  DoClor  obferves,  we  mull  certainly  not  ex¬ 
pert  them  from  two  or  three  grains,  but  give  rather 
as  many  fcruples  of  it  for  a  dofe  5  though  even,  then, 
lie  thinks,  there  would  not  he  reafon  to  expert  much 
efteift  from  it,  as  he  had  himfelf  taken  of  pure  un¬ 
adulterated  ambergris  in  powder  30  grains  at  once 
without  obferving  the  lead  fenfible  effect  from  it.  A 
fiiilor,  however,  who  had  the  curiofity  to  ti*y  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  recent  ambergris  upon  himfelf,  took  half  an 
ounce  of  it  melted  upon  tbe  fire,  and  found  it  a  good 
purgative  3  which  proves  that  it  is  not  quite  an  inert 
fubftance. 

fn  Afia  and  part  of  Africa  ambergris  is  not  only 
ufed  as  a  medicine  and  a  perfume  3  but  confiderable 
ufe  is  alfo  made  of  it  in  cookery,  bv  adding  it  to 
feveral  diflies  as  a  fpice.  A  great  quantity  of  it  is  al¬ 
fo  conftantly  bought  by  the  pilgrims  who  travel  to 
Mecca  ;  probably  to  offer  it  there,  and  make  ufe  of  it 
in  fumigations,  in  the  lame  manner  as  frankincenle  is 
ufed  in  Catholic  countries.  The  Turks  make  ufe  of  it 
as  an  aphrodifiac.  Our  performers  add  it  to  feented 
pillars,  candles,  balls,  bottles,  gloves,  and  hairpow- 
der  3  and  its  efl’once  is  mixed  with  pomatums,  for 
tbe  face  and  bands,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  mufk, 
See.  though  its  fmell  is  to  fome  perfons  extremely  of- 
fenfive. 

Ambergris  may  be  known  to  be  genuine  by  its  fra¬ 
grant  feent  when  a  hot  needle  or  pin  is  tlirult  into  it, 
and  its  melting  like  fat  of  an  uniform  confillence  3 
whereas  the  counterfeit  will  not  yield  fuch  a  fmell,  nor 
prove  of  fuch  a  fat  texture.  One  tiling,  however,  is 
\ery  remarkable,  that  this  drug,  which  is  the  moft 
fwcet  of  all  tbc  pcrfiimcs,  fliould  be  capable  of  being 


refembled  in  fmell  by  a  preparation  of  one  of  the  moft  Ambergris 
odious  of  all  ftinks.  Mr  Homberg  found  that  a  vell’el 
in  which  he  had  made  a  long  digeftion  of  human  Ammen 
faeces,  acquired  a  very  ftrong  and  perfect  fmell  of  am¬ 
bergris,  infomuch  that  any  one  would  have  thought 
a  great  quantity  of  eflence  of  ambergris  had  been 
made  in  it.  Tbe  perfume  was  fo  ftrong  and  offenfive, 
that  tbe  veflel  was  forced  to  be  removed  out  of  tbe  la¬ 
boratory. 

AMBERT,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  tbe  depart¬ 
ment  of  Puy  de  Dome,  formerly  Lower  Auvergne. 

It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  fmall  territory  called  Livra- 
dois.  Paper  and  playing  cards,  camblets,  and  woollen 
fluff-,  are  manufactured  here.  E.  Long.  5.  15.  N.  Lat. 
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A M  B  E TTU WAY,  a  barbarous  name  of  a  tree, 
the  leaves  of  which,  when  boiled  in  wine,  are  laid  to 
create  an  appetite,  and  are  ufed  by  tbe  people  in  Guinea 
with  that  intention. 

AMBIANI,  or  Ambianensis  civitas,  now  A- 
miens,  a  city  of  Picardy.  It  is  called  Samarobriva  by 
Ccefar  and  Cicero :  which,  according  to  alefius,  lig- 
nifies  tbe  bridge  of  the  Samara,  or  Somme.  Ambiani 
is  a  later  name,  taken  from  that  of  the  people,  after 
the  ufual  manner  of  the  lower  age-  This  people,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ca_*far,  furniflied  5000  men  for  the  liege  of 
Alefia. 

AMBIDEXTER,  a  pei*fon  who  can  ufe  both  hands 
with  tiie  fame  facility,  and  for  tbe  fame  purpofes,  that 
tbe  generality  of  people  do  their  right  hands.  As 
to  the  natural  caufe  of  this  faculty,  fome,  as  lloefer, 
attribute  it  to  an  extraordinary  lupply  of  blood  and 
fpirits  from  the  heart  and  brain,  which  furniflies  both 
hands  with  the  neceflary  ftrength  and  agility  ;  others, 
as  Nicholas  Mafia,  to  an  eredt  fituation  of  tbe  heart, 
inclining  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  left  ;  and 
others  to  the  right  and  left  lubclavian  arteries  being  of 
the  fame  height,  and  the  fame  diftance  from  the  heart, 
by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  with  equal  force  to 
both  hands.  But  thefe  are  only  conjedlures,  or  rather 
chimeras.  Many  think,  that  were  it  not  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  habit,  all  mankind  would  be  ambidexters  3 
and  in  fact,  we  frequently  find  nurfes  obliged  to  be  at 
a  good  deal  of  pains  before  they  tan  bring  children  to 
forego  the  ufe  of  their  left  hands.  How  far  it  may  he 
an  advantage  to  be  deprived  of  half  our  natural  dexte¬ 
rity,  may  he  doubted.  It  is  certain,  there  are  infinite 
occafions  in  life,  when  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
equal  ufe  of  both  hands.  Surgeons  and  oculifts  are  of 
neceffitv  obliged  to  he  ambidexters  5  bleeding,  &c.  in 
the  left  arm  or  left  ancle,  and  operations  on  the  left 
eye,  cannot  be  well  performed  but  with  the  left  hand. 

— \  arious  inftances  occur  in  hiftory,  where'  the  left 
hand  has  been  exercifed  preferably  to  the  right.  But 
by  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  people  were  en¬ 
joined  to  exercife  both  hands  alike  3  and  Plato  enjoins 
ambidexterity  to  be  obferved  and  encouraged  in  his  re¬ 
public. 

AMBiDEXTEn,  among  EngliJJi  Lawyers ,  a  juror  or 
embracer,  who  accepts  money  of  both  parties,  for  giving 
his  verdict :  an  offence  for  which  he  is  liable  to  be  im- 
prifoned,  for  ever  excluded  from  a  jury,  and  to  puy  ten 
times  the  fum  he  accepted. 

AMBIENT,  a  term  ufed  for  fuch  bodies,  efpecially 
5  F  2  fluids. 
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Ambient  fluids,  as  encompafs  others  on  all  litles  :  thus,  the  air  Is 
||  frequently  called  an  ambient  fluid,  becaule  it  is  difiufed 
Ambitus.  r0und  the  earth. 

1  AMBIERLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhone  and  Loire.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton  in  a  diftridt  of  Roanne. 

AM  B I  GEN /E  OVES,  in  the  heathen  facrifices,  an 
appellation  given  to  fitch  ewes,  as  having  brought  forth 
twins,  were  facnficed,  together  with  their  two  lambs, 
one  on  each  fide.  We  find  them  mentioned  among 
other  facrifices  to  Juno. 

AMBIGENAL  HYPERBOLA,  a  name  given  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  to  one  of  the  triple  hyperbolas  of  the  fe- 
cond  order,  having  one  of  its  infinite  legs  falling  within 
an  angle  formed  by  the  affymptotes,  and  the  other 
without. 

AMBIGUITY,  a  defect  of  language,  whereby  words 
are  rendered  ambiguous.  See  the  next  article. 

AMBIGUOUS,  a  term  applied  to  a  word  or  expref- 
fion  which  may  be  taken  in  different  lentes.  An  ano¬ 
nymous  writer  has  publifhed  a  dictionary  of  ambiguous 
words:  Lexicon PhiljofophicvmdcAmbiguitate  Vocabu/o- 
rum ,  Francof.  1597,  4to  — The  refponfes  of  the  ancient 
oracles  were  always  ambiguous. 

AMBIT,  in  Geometry ,  is  the  fame  with  what  is 
otherwife  called  the  perimeter  of  a  figure.  Sec  Peri¬ 
meter. 

Ambit  was  particularly  ufed,  in  antiquity,  to  de¬ 
note  a  fpace  of  ground  to  be  left  vacant  betwixt  one 
building  and  another.  By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  ta¬ 
bles,  houfes  were  not  to  be  built  contiguous,  but  an 
ambit  or  fpace  of  2-§  feet  was  to  be  left  about  each  for 
fear  of  fire. — The  ambitus  of  a  tomb  or  monument  de¬ 
noted  a  certain  number  of  feet,  in  length  and  breadth, 

.  around  the  fame,  within  which  the  lanCfity  affigned 
to  it  was  limited.  The  whole  ground  wherein  a  tomb 
was  ereCted  was  not  to  be  fecreted  from  the  common 
ufes ;  for  this  reafon,  it  was  frequent  to  inferibe  the 
ambit  on  it,  that  it  might  be  known  how  far  its  fanc- 
tity  extended :  thus,  in  fronte pedes  tot,  in  agrumpedes 
tot. 

AMBITION  ( ambitio )  is  generally  ufed  in  a  bad 
fenfe,  for  an  immoderate  or  illegal  purfuit  of  power. 

In  the  IlriCt  meaning,  however,  of  the  word,  it  figni- 
fies  the  fame  with  the  ambitus  of  the  Romans.  See  the 
next  article. 

Ambition,  in  the  former  and  more  ulual  fenfe,  is  one 
of  thofe  palfions  that  is  never  to  be  fatisfied.  It  lwclls 
gradually  with  fuccefs  ;  and  every  acquifition  ferves  but 
as  a  fpur  to  further  attempts. 

«  If  a  man  (it  has  been  well  obferved)  could  at  once 
accomplifii  all  his  defires,  he  would  be  a  miferable  crea¬ 
ture  ;  for  the  chief  plealure  of  this  life  is  to  wifh  and 
defire.  Upon  this  account,  every  prince  who  afpires 
to  be  defpotic  afpires  to  die  of  wearinefs.  Searching 
every  kingdom  for  the  man  who  has  the  leafl.  comfort 
in  life,  Vi  here  is  he  to  be  found  ? — In  the  royal  palace. 
— What!  bis  Majefty  ?  Yes,  efpecially  if  he  be  de¬ 
fpotic.” 

AMBITUS,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  the  fetting  up  for 
fome  magillracy  or  offiee,  and  formally  going  round  the 
city  to  iolicit  the  intereft  and  votes  of  the  people. 

Ambitus  differed  from  ambition ,  as  the  former  lies  in 
$ie  aCt,  the  latter  in  the  mind. 
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Ambitus  was  of  two  kinds  ;  one  lawful,  the  other 
infamous.  The  firft,  called  alfo  ambitus  popni  laris,  was 
when  a  perfon  offered  his  fervice  to  the  republic  frank¬ 
ly,  leaving  it  to  every  body  to  judge  of  his  pretenfions 
as  they  found  reafonable.  The  means  and  inftru- 
ments  here  made  ufe  of  were  various.  1.  Amici,  or 
friends,  under  different  relations,  including  cognati ,  aj- 
fines,  necejfar  ii , familial  es,  vicini,  trilnilcs,  c/ientes,  mv- 
nicipes,fodales,  colleger.  2.  Nomenclatura,  or  the  call¬ 
ing  and  faluting  every  perfon  by  his  name  ;  to  which 
purpofe,  the  candidates  were  attended  by  an  officer, 
under  the  denomination  of  interpres,  or  nomenclator - 
3.  Blanditia ,  or  obliging  perfons,  by  ferving  them,  or 
their  friends,  patrons,  or  the  like,  with  their  vote  and 
interell  on  other  occalions.  4.  P  renfitio,  the  (baking 
every  perfon  by  the  hand,  offering  him  his  fervice, 
friendfhip,  &c.  The  lecond  kind  was  that  wherein- 
force,  cajoling,  money,  or  other  extraordinary  inlluence, 
was  made  ufe  of.  This  was  held  infamous,  and  l’evere- 
ly  punil’ned,  as  a  fource  of  corruption  and  other  mif- 
cbiefs. 

Ambitus  tvas  praClifed  not  only  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
forum,  but  in  the  meetings  and  affembLics  of  other 
towns  in  Italy,  where  numbers  of  citizens  were  ufuallv 
found,  on  account  of  trade  and  bulinefs.  The  practice 
cealed  in  the  city  from  the  time  of  the  emperors,  by 
rcafon  polls  were  not  then  to  be  had  bv  courting  the 
people,  but  by  favour  from  the  prince. 

Ucrfons  who  had  caufes  depending  praclifed  the  fame, 
going  about  among  the  judges  to  implore  their  favour 
and  mercy.  They  who  practifcd  this  were  called  Am- 
bitioji.  Hence  we  alfo  meet  with  ambitiofa  dccrcta, 
and  ambitiofa  jujla,  ufed  for  Inch  fentences  and  de¬ 
crees  as  were  tints  procured  from  the  judges,  contra¬ 
ry  to  reafon  and  equity,  either  gratuitoully  or  for  mo¬ 
ney. 

AMBLE,,  in  Horfemanjhip,  a  peculiar  pace  bv 
which  a  horfe’s  two  legs  of  the  fame  fide  move  at  the 
fame  time.  See  Horsemanship. 

AMBLESIDE,  a  town  in  Wellmoreland,  feated 
at  one  end  of  V  inandermeer.  W.  Long.  o.  49.  N.  Lat. 
54-  3°* 

AMBLETEUSE,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  in  the  Engl  ilk 
Channel,  twelve  miles  fouth-well  from  Calais,  and  eight 
north  from  Boulogne.  At  this  port  Ca-far  embarked 
his  cavalry  when  he  invaded  England  ;  and  James  II. 
when  he  abdicated  the  crown  landed.  It  is  defended 
with  a  battery  of  cannon.  E.  Long.  1.37.  N.  Lat. 
So.  48v 

AMBIA  C.ON,  in  Geometry,  denotes  an  obtufe- 
angled  triangle,  or  a  triangle  one  of  whole  angles  con- 
fifts  of  more  than  90  degrees. 

AMBLYOPY,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  an  ob- 
feuration  of  the  fight,  lo  that  objects  at  a  dillance  can¬ 
not  be  clearly  diflingu idled. 

AMB0,  or  Ambon,  a  kind  of  pulpit  or  defk,  in  the 
ancient  churches,  where  the  prielts  and  deacons  Hood 
to  read  or  ling  part  of  the  fervice,  and  preach  to  the 
people  ;  called  alfo  Analogium.  The  term  is  derived 
from  ctvx/3<xmiv,  “  to  mount.”  The  ambo  was  mounted 
upon  two  fides  5  whence  fome  alfo  derive  the  appella¬ 
tion  from  the  Latin  ambo,  “  both.” 

The  ambo  was  afeended  by  Heps  5  which  occalioned, 
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that  part  of  die  office  performed  there  to  be  called  the 
Gradual.  See  Gradual. 

Befides  the  golpel,  which  was  read  at  the  top  of  the 
ambe,  and  the  epiltle,  which  was  read  a  ilep  lower, 
they  likewife  publilhed  from  this  place  the  acts  ot  the 
martyrs,  the  commemoration  of  departed  taints,  and 
the  letters  of  peace  and  communion  lent  by  one  church 
to  another  :  here,  too,  converts  made  a  public  pro- 
feffion  of  their  faith  ■,  and  hilltops  their  defence,  when 
accufed  ;  treaties  alfo  were  fometimes  concluded,  and 
the  coronations  of  emperors  and  kings  performed,  in 
the  fame  place. 

The  modern  reading-defks  and  pulpits  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  l’ubftituted  for  the  ancient  antbos  ;  though  in 
fonte  churches  remains  of  the  antbos  are  Hill  teen.  In 
that  ef  St  John  de  Lateran  at  Rome,  there  are  two 
moveable  antbos. 

AMBOHITSMENE,  or  Vohitsanghombe,  a 
province  of  the  itland  of  Madagafcar,  io  called  front 
Ionic  red  mountains  of  the  fame  name,  lying  in  S.  Lat. 
20°.  Thefe  mountains  are  verv  high,  refembling  the 
Tafelberg  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  one  lide  of 
this  ridge  the  fea  extends  into  the  country  for  fifteen 
leagues  •,  on  the  other  is  a  flat  country,  abounding  in 
ponds  and  niarlltes.  Here  is  alfo  a  lake  of  15  leagues 
in  length,  and  the  fame  in  breadth,  containing  many 
linall  iflands.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are 
called  Zaftrafiongs ;  and  have  plenty  of  gold,  iron, 
cattle,  filk,  &c. 

AMBOISE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  former  pro- 
\ince  of  Touraine,  now  the  department  ol  the  lndrc 
and  Loire,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Loire 
and  Malle.  The  town  is  the  capital  of  a  di  ft  rich,  and 
has  been  rendered  famous  in  hiftory  by  the  conlpiracy 
of  the  Rrotellants  in  1560,  which  opened  the  fatal  wars 
of  religion  in  France.  I  he  caftle  is  lituated  on  a 
craggy  rock,  extremely  difficult  ol  accels,  and  the 
fides  of  which  are  almoft  perpendicular.  At  its  loot 
flows  the  Loire,  which  is  divided  into  two  ftreams  by 
a  fm all  ifland.  To  this  fortrefs  the  duke  of  Guile, 
when  lie  expected  an  infurreclion  among  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  removed  Francis  II.  as  to  a  place  of  perfect 
fecuritv.  Only  two  detached  parts  of  the  ancient  caftle 
now  remain,  one  ot  which  was  conftrucled  by  Charles 

VIII.  and  the  other  by  Francis  I.  The  former  of  thele 
princes  was  born  and  died  at  Amboilc.  I  he  town  is 
lituated  in  E.  Long.  1.  10.  N.  I. at.  47.  25. 

Amboise,  D\  Francis,  Ion  of  a  lurgeon  to  Charles 

IX.  of  France.  He  verv  early  obtained  the  patronage 
of  that  prince,  and  was  lupported  by  his  liberality  in 
the  prolecution  of  his  fttidies  at  the  vmiverfity  of  Na¬ 
varre,  where  he  devoted  his  talents  to  rhetoric  and  plu- 
lofophv  with  great  affiduity  and  fuccefs.  His  eloquence 
and  extenfive  information  railed  hint  in  1572  lo  the 
place  of  folicitor  of  the  French  nation.  He  afterwards 
applied  to  the  ftudv  of  the  law,  and  became  one  ol  the 
moll  accom pi ifhed  advocates  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
He  was  next  advanced  to  be  counfcllor  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Bretagne,  and  next  to  be  a  mailer  of  requells 
and  counfcllor  of  Hate.  He  vilited  different  countries, 
and  publilhed  the  hiftory  of  his  travels,  with  leveral 
poetical  pieces.  He  prefixed  an  apologetical  preface 
to  the  edition  of  Abelard’s  works  in  1616,  and  with 
much  induilry  collected  many  oTiiis  manul’cripts.  His 


brother  Adrian  rofe  to  conliderable  confequence  in  the  Amboife. 
church  ;  and  his  brother  Janies  was  not  lei’s  eminent  as  ' 
a  phyiician.  (  Gen.  Diet.) 

Amboise,  JJ',  George,  a  French  cardinal  and  mi- 
nifter  of  Hate,  w’as  horn  in  the  year  1460.  His  father 
was  a  defeendant  of  the  renowuqjl  houfe  of  Amboife, 
and,  through  the  influence  ol  his  powerful  connexions, 
he  beheld  the  path  of  church  preferment  open  before 
his  foil }  therefore  he  deilined  him  to  the  clerical  order. 

In  thefe  l'anguine  expectations  he  was  not  dil’appointed ; 
for  he  had  fufficient  influence  to  procure  for  him  the 
biiliopric  of  Montauban  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen. 

Louis  XL  appointed  him  one  of  his  almoners  5  and  in 
the  courfe  of  political  events,  be  became  ftrongly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  fuffered  imprifon- 
ment  in  his  caul’e.  W  ben  this  prince,  however,  had 
regained  his  favour  at  court,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
archbifliopric  of  Narbonne.  After  he  had  remained 
there  for  fome  time,  he  changed  that  ftation  for 
the  archbifliopric  of  Rouen.  W  hen  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  was  governor  of  Normandy,  he  made  him  lieu¬ 
tenant  general ;  and  in  that  lituation  he  was  of  elfen- 
tial  fcrvice  to  the  province,  in  reftoring  jullice  and 
order.  V.  hen  the  duke  of  Orleans  became  Louis  XII. 

Amboife  was  l’uddenly  railed  to  the  elevated  ftation  of 
firll  minifter  and  one  of  the  cardinals.  The  fame  re¬ 
gard  to  equity,  which  characterized  his  conduct  when 
lieutenant  general,  induced  him  to  diminifli  the  impofts, 
which  rendered  him  very  popular  as  firft  minifter  of 
France.  In  1499,  by  his  advice,  the  king  undertook 
the  conqueft  of  the  Milaneie,  and,  on  their  revolt,  the 
firft  minifter  was  lent  to  quell  the  rebellion.  The  great 
confidence  which  Louis  had  repofed  in  him,  induced 
the  pope  to  make  him  his  legate  in  France  ;  and,  in 
that  ftation,  he  pioufly  laboured  to  reform  the  eccle- 
liaftical  orders.  He  enforced  his  doctrine  by  precept, 
not  only  in  letting  them  an  example  of .  holding  no 
more  benefices  than  one  at  a  time,  but  alfo  by  devot¬ 
ing  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the  lame  to  the  poor, 
and  to  the  repair  of  religious  edifices.  According  to 
his  own  account  he  was  ambitious  of  the  papal  chair, 

“  merely  for  the  purpofc  of  effecting  the  reformation 
of  abulcs  and  the  correction  of  manners.”  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that,  upon  the  death  of  Pius  II T.  he  would 
have  been  elected  pope  had  he  not  been  deceived  by 
the  Italian  cardinals.  Difappointed  in  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  papal  honours,  he  perfuaded  his  mailer  to 
declare  war  againft  the  Venetians,  to  whole  influence 
he  fuppofed  his  failure  was  owing.  But  this  impru¬ 
dent  undertaking  was  fuddenly  interrupted  •,  for  in  the 
prolecution  of  his  journey  for  the  \  enetian  war,  lie 
was  feized  with  an  illnefs,  and  confined  in  the  city  ot 
Lyons.  Affliction  roul’es  the  reflecting  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  calls  to  remembrance  the  pall  actions  ot  file. 

From  the  eonfeioufnefs,  of  his  pall  errors  and  faults  he 
was  induced  to  exprefs  his  contrition  to  a  brother  of  the 
infirmary  who  attended  him  at  the  convent  of  the  Ce- 
Icllines.  In  the  year  1510,  and  in  the  ?cth  of  his  age, 
he  breathed  his  lall  in  that  place.  Indullrv,  lleadinefs, 
and  good  intention,  characterized  his  conduol  as  a 
prime  minifter.  He  flione  with  peculiar  bright nefs  as 
a  man  of  literature.  Bv  his  liberality  and  patronage, 
the  arts  and  fciences  flonrifhed  under  bis  adirimllra- 
t ion.  It  nay  be  proper  to  add,  that,  affillcd  by  lome 
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of  the  ableft  lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  he  formed  a  code 
of  laws  to  reform  the  reigning  abufes  in  the  nation. 
Thus,  by  fteadilv  purfuing  the  general  welfare,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  appellation  of  the  “  father  of  the  people.” 
(  Gen.  Biog.~). 

AMBOULE,  a  province  of  Madagafcar,  fomewhat 
to  the  northward  of  S.  Lat.  230.  It  is  a  fertile  and 
agreeable  country,  watered  by  the  river  Manampani, 
whole  month  lies  in  S.  Lat.  23.  30.  The  country  pro¬ 
duces  plants  and  fruits  in  plenty.  Iron  mines  are  alfo 
found  here.  The  black  cattle  are  extremely  fat,  and 
their  flefh  excellent.  In  this  province  Hands  a  large 
town  of  the  fame  name  ;  near  which  is  a  fountain  of 
hot  water,  within  20  feet  of  a  lmall  river  whole  fand 
is  almoll  burning.  The  water  of  the  fountain  is  laid 
to  boil  an  egg  hard  in  two  hours  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
affirm  it  to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  againll  the  gout. 
The  people  here  are  employed  in  different  preparations 
ot  iron  and  Heel,  which  they  have  front  their  own  mines, 
and  forge  feveral  inftruments  with  tolerable  Ikill.  Their 
governor  is  honoured  with  the  title  of  Rabertau,  or 
Great  Lord.  He  exercifes  fovereign  authority  and  ab- 
iolute  power ;  but  is  frequently,  in  times  of  diftrels, 
furpriled  by  his  fubjects,  who  affemble  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  teize  his  perlon,  and  threaten  him  with  death  un¬ 
less  they  are  relieved.  To  extricate  hintfelf  from  this 
dilemma,  he  is  liiflantly  obliged  to  iffue  orders  for  dif- 
tributing  provifions  among  them  ;  but  is  ufually  repaid 
with  intereft,  a  quadruple  return  being  made  in  a  plen¬ 
tiful  harveft.  Ihe  people  of  Amboule  live  in  great 
licentioufnefs  with  their  l'uperiors,  and  their  country  is 
generally  a  retreat  for  the  roguilli  and  lazy. 

AMBO\  NA,  one  of  the  Molucca  illands  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  It  lies  in  S.  Lat.  3*  ^6.  and  E.  Long.  126. 
20.  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the  centre  of  the  com¬ 
merce  for  nutmegs  and  cloves,  which  is  entirely  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company.  It  is 
about  24  leagues  in  circumference.  Befides  cloves, 
it  likewife  abounds  in  moft  of  the  tropical  fruits  and 
fifli ;  nor  is  there  here  any  deficiency  of  good  water  ; 
but  fleffi  is  very  fcarce.  This  fcarcity,  however,  pro¬ 
ceeds  more  from  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  than  either 
the  intemperature  of  the  climate,  or  the  barrennefs  of 
the  foil:  For  excepting  cloves,  they  have  in  Amboyna, 
as  well  as  the  Moluccas,  induftrioully  difcouraged  the 
cultivation  of  every  efculent  commodity,  with  the  view 
of  withholding  fubfiftence  from  thofe  who  might  be 
tempted  to  invade  them. 

Of  the  natives  the  men  wear  large  whifkers,  but 
leave  little  hair  upon  the  chin  ;  and  have  only  a  flight 
piece  of  Huff  wrapped  round  their  middle.  The  wo- 
r‘.len  t*e  t*leir  *lair  ln  knots  :  the  maids  are  bought  of 
their  fathers  before  they  are  married  5  and  if  the  wife 
proves  barren,  the  marriage  is  diffolved.  Some  of  the 
natives  are  Mahometans,  and  fome  Chriftians :  but 
they  are  all  faid  to  be  lazy,  deceitful,  and  treacherous. 

I  hey  make  war  with  lmall  fwift  veffels,  in  fliape  like 
dragons  with  regard  to  the  head  and  tail.  Their  houfes 
are  built  of  bamboo  canes  and  fago  trees.  They  fleep 
on  mats.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  jave¬ 
lins,  lcimitars,  and  targets. 

Amboyna  was  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe, 
who  bmlt  a  fort  „p°n  lt,  which  was  taken  from  them 
Ey  the  Dutch  in  1605.  They  did  not,  however,  be¬ 
come  mailers  of  the  whole  ffiand  at  once.  The  Eng- 


liffi  bad  here  five  factors,  who  lived  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch  caftle  ;  holding  themfelves  fafe,  in 
relpeft  of  the  friendfliip  between  the  two  nations. 
Great  differences  had  arifen  between  the  Dutch  and 
Englifh  colonifts  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  till  at  laft, 
the  Englilh  Eaft  India  Company  applying  to  King 
James,  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1619,  by  which  the 
concerns  both  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  were  regu¬ 
lated,  and  certain  meafures  agreed  upon  for  prevent¬ 
ing  future  difputes.  This  was  an  additional  fecuritv 
to  the  Englilh ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  they 
continued  two  years  in  Amboyna,  trading  with  the 
Dutch.  During  this  time,  however,  feveral  difputes 
happened ;  which  occafioning  mutual  difcontents,  the 
complaints  were  lent  to  Jacatra,  in  the  ifland  of  Java 
Major,  to  the  council  of  defence  of  both  nations  refi- 
dent  there:  but  they  not  agreeing,  a  llate  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  lent  over  to  Europe,  to  be  decided  by  the  Eaft 
India  Companies  of  both  nations  ;  or,  in  cafe  they 
could  not  agree,  by  the  king  of  England  and  the 
llates  of  Holland,  according  to  an  article  in  the  treaty 
of  1619. — But  before  tlicfe  difputes  could  be  decided 
in  a  legal  way,  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  give  the  more 
fpecious  colouring  to  the  violent  feizure  which  thev 
meditated  of  the  ifland  of  Amboyna,  made  ul'e  of  the 
Hale  pretext  ot  a  con  I  piracy  being  formed  by  the  Eng- 
lilli  and  Japanefe  to  difpoflefs  them  of  one  of  their  forts 
in  this  place.  This  plot,  it  was  alleged,  had  been 
confcffed  by  a  Japanefe  and  Portuguefe  in  the  Englilh 
fer  vice,  who  were  moll  inhumanly  tortured  till  they 
Ihould  anfwer  in  the  affirmative  fuch  interrogatories  as 
might  favour  the  fecret  defign  of  thofe  cruel  inquifitors. 
Upon  the  injurious  evidence  of  this  conftrained  decla¬ 
ration,  they  immediately  accufed  the  Englilh  factors 
of  the  pretended  confpiracy.  Some  of  them  they  im- 
priioned,  and  others  they  loaded  with  irons,  and  lent 
on  board  their  fliips  ;  feizing  at  the  fame  time  all  the 
Englifh  merchandife,  and  their  writings  and  books. 

Thefe  a£ts  of  violence  were  followed  by  a  fcene  of 
horror  unexampled  in  the  punifliment  of  the  moll  atro¬ 
cious  offenders.  Some  of  the  fadors  they  tortured, 
by  compelling  them  to  fwallow  water  till  their  bodies 
were  diflended  to  the  utmoft  pitcli ;  then  taking  the 
nnferable  victims  down  from  the  boards  to  which  they 
had  been  fattened,  and  caufing  them  to  dil'gorge  the 
water.  if  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  imputed  guilt, 
the  procefs  of  torture  was  repeated.  Others  of  the 
Englifh  they  confumed  by  burning  them  gradually 
from  the  feet  upwards,  in  order  to  extort  the  confeffion 
of  a  confpiracy,  which  was  only  pretended  by  the  in¬ 
fernal  policy  of  thole  favage  tormentors.  Some  had  the- 
nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  torn  off;  and  in  fome  they 
made  holes  in  their  breafts,  filling  the  cavities  with  in¬ 
flammable  materials,  to  which  they  afterwards  put 
fire.  Thofe  who  did  not  expire  under  the  agonies  of 
torture  were  configned  to  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner. 

The  allegation  of  this  pretended  confpiracy  was 
equally  void  of  probability  and  truth.  The  Dutch  had 
a  gamfon  of  300  men  in  the  fort,  befides  the  burghers 
in  the  town  and  feveral  other  forts  and  garrifons  in 
the  ifland,  while  the  number  of  the  Englifh  did  not 
amount  to  20  men  ;  nor  were  even  thofe  provided  with 
arms  or  ammunition  to  effeft  fuch  a  defign  as  that  witli 
which  they  were  charged.  There  likewife  was  not  one 
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Amlionia.  Englifh  veflel  m  the  harbour,  whereas  the  Dutch  had 
eight  fiiips  riding  near  the  town  :  neither,  when  the 
Dutch  broke  open  the  delks  and  trunks  of  the  factors, 
was  there  found  a  fingle  paper  or  letter  which  could  be 
conftrued  into  the  mod  diftant  relation  to  any  conl'pi- 
racy.  Add  to  all  this,  that  Inch  of  the  unhappy  l’uf- 
ferers  as  could  fpeak  to  be  heard,  declared  in  the  moll 
iolenin  manner  their  innocence  of  the  plot  with  which 
they  were  charged. 

The  whole  of  the  tranfaction  affords  the  moft  irrefra¬ 
gable  teftimony,  that  it  was  founded  entirely  upon  a 
political  fiction  of  the  Hollanders,  who  had  themfelves 
formed  the  defign  of  monopolizing  the  trade  of  the  Spice 
lllands ;  for  the  accomplilhment  of  which  they  perpe¬ 
trated  about  the  fame  time,  a  limilar  tragedy  at  Pool- 
eron,  where  they  put  to  the  torture  162  of  the  natives, 
whom  they  likewife  charged  with  a  pretended  confpira- 
ev.  It  may  juftly  be  reckoned  fingular  in  the  fortune 
of  this  commercial  republic,  that  they  have  ever  fince 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  in  peace  thole  invaluable  illands, 
which  were  originally  obtained  by  Inch  atrocious  in¬ 
fringements  of  humanity  and  the  laws  of  nations,  as  will 
flain  the  Dutch  annals,  to  the  latell  ages,  with  indelible 
infamy. 

The  more  effectually  to  preferve  this  trade,  the  Dutch 
have  had  all  the  clove  trees  in  the  adjacent  iflands  grub¬ 
bed  up.  Sometimes  alio,  when  the  barveft  is  very  large, 
part  of  the  produce  of  Amboyna  itfelf  is  burnt. — To 
prevent  the  rearing  of  cloves  in  any  of  the  neighbouring 
iflands,  or  the  inhabitants  from  felling  them  to  llrangers, 
the  governor  of  Ambovna  makes  the  tour  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  with  a  fleet  of  curricurries,  confifting  fometimesof 
20,  and  at  others  of  30,  40,  or  50  fail.  This  expedi¬ 
tion  is  made  with  all  the  pomp  imaginable,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  pride  and  folly  of  the  Indian  chiefs.  The 
true  reafon  of  their  taking  all  this  pains  is,  becaufe  ex¬ 
perience  has  fliown,  that  no  contracts,  however  iolemn, 
can  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands  from  felling 
their  fpice  to  ftrangers :  and  even  now,  frauds  are  fio 
frequently  pradtifed  by  the  Dutch  themfelves,  though 
the  Company  is  inexorable  in  punifhing  them,  that  the 
common  people  call  the  cloves  galken-kruid ,  that  is,  the 
gallows  fpice. 

Befides  the  cloves,  coffee  is  alfo  cultivated  here  by 
the  Dutch,  and  a  gold  mine  has  been  lately  found  out. 
This  was  difeovered  by  the  quantities  of  gold-dull  that 
were  waflied  from  fome  mountains  bv  the  torrents. 
II  ere  alfo  grow  feveral  kinds  of  valuable  wood,  of  w  hich 
they  make  tables,  chairs,  eferutoires,  &c.  for  the  princi¬ 
pal  perfons  in  the  government;  and  the  reft  is  fold  all 
over  the  Indies  at  a  very  extravagant  rate. 

Amboyna  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  a  greater 
and  leffer  pcninfula.  The  former,  called  Htton ,  is  1  2 
leagues  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  In  this 
the  Dutch  have  no  lefs  than  five  forts,  or  rather  ftrong 
redoubts,  mounted  with  cannon.  The  other  is  called 
Leytimor ,  five  leagues  in  length,  and  one  and  a  halt 
broad,  which  is  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland  ;  on 
this  Hands  the  fort  of  Victoria,  which  is  the  refidcnce 
of  the  governor  and  his  council,  compofed  of  15  gen¬ 
tlemen  or  merchants.  The  fortrefs  is  a  fquare,  the 
ramparts  mounted  with  60  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  and 
the  garrifon  ufually  compofed  of  600  men.  It  is  fo 
ilrong  by  nature  and  art,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  impreg- 
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naide,  and  fo  effectually  does  it  command  the  harbour,  Ambovna 
that  no  veil'd  could  come  in  or  go  out  without  being  Ambracia, 
funk  by  the  cannon,  if  the  governor  chofe.  The  inha-  v  ' 
bitants  of  Amboyna  are  computed  at  70,000  or  80,000, 
of  whom  but  a  fmall  number  are  Dutch :  and  this  obli¬ 
ges  the  latter  to  be  continually  upon  their  guard,  and 
to  keep  a  competent  number  of  troops  in  each  of  their 
forts,  particularly  in  that  of  Middleburgh,  which  Hands 
upon  the  iilhmus  that  connedls  thefe  peninfulas.  There 
are  alfo  redoubts  and  garrilons  in  all  the  iflands  of  this 
government. 

AMBRACIA,  one  of  the  moft  confiderabte  cities  of 
ancient  Epirus,  fituated  on  the  river  Aracthus,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  lea.  At  firft  it  was  a  free  city ; 
but  wras  afterwards  reduced  by  the  iEacidae  kings  of 
Epirus,  wrho  chofe  it  for  the  place  of  their  refidence. 

In  procefs  of  time,  the  iEtolians  made  themfelves  mat¬ 
ters  of  it,  and  held  it  till  the  year  before  thrift  189, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

At  this  time  Ambracia  was  a  place  of  great  ftrength. 

It  was  defended  on  one  fide  by  the  river  Arafthus,  and 
on  the  other  by  lleep  and  craggy  hills;  and  furrounded 
with  a  high  and  thick  w  all,  about  three  miles  in  com- 
pal's.  The  Roman  conful  Fulvius  began  the  fiege  by 
forming  two  camps,  l'eparated  by  the  river,  but  with  a 
communication  between  them;  the  Romans  were  polled 
in  one,  and  the  Epirots  their  allies  in  the  other.  He 
then  threw  up  two  lines,  one  of  circumvallation,  the 
other  of  coutravallation  ;  and  built  a  wooden  tower  in 
form  of  a  caftle,  over  againll  the  citadel,  which  Hood  on 
a  hill.  The  Hitolians,  however,  before  the  lines  were 
quite  finilhed,  found  means  to  throw  about  1000  men 
into  the  place. 

The  lines  being  completed,  the  city  wTas  attacked  in 
five  different  places  at  once.  The  battering  rams  Hiook 
the  wall  on  all  fides :  and  the  Romans,  from  their 
moveable  towers,  pulled  down  the  battlements  with  a 
kind  of  feythes,  which  they  fallened  to  long  beams.. 

The  befieged  made  a  vigorous  defence.  They  were 
night  and  day  on  the  walls,  and  indefatigable  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  effects  of  the  rams  and  feythes.  The  Hrokes 
of  the  former  they  deadened,  by  letting  down  beams, 
large  Hones,  lumps  of  lead,  8cc.  by  means  of  pulleys, 
upon  them  when  they  were  in  motion  :  the  others  they 
rendered  ufelefs,  by  pulling  the  beams  to  which  they 
were  fallened  into  the  city  with  hooks  contrived  for  the 
purpofe. 

While  Fulvius  was  carrying  on  the  fiege,  Nicander, 
the  ./Etolian  praetor,  found  means  to  throw  500  men 
into  the  cityr,  under  the  command  of  one  Nicodamus, 
with  whom  Nicander  agreed  to  attack  the  Roman  camp 
in  the  night-time  ;  not  doubting,  that,  ii  the  garrilon 
from  within,  and  the  army  from  without,  fell  upon 
them  at  the  fame  time,  they  would  be  obliged  to  railc 
the  fiege.  Nicodamus  narrowly  watched  the  time  at 
which  he  was  ordered  to  lally  ;  and  though  Nicander 
did  not  appear,  marched  out  at  Hie  head  of  the  garri¬ 
fon,  armed  with  firebrands  and  torches.  The  Roman 
l'entinels,  furprifed  at  this  fight,  ran  to  wake  the  legi¬ 
onaries,  and  loon  fpread  a  general  alarm  all  over  the 
camp.  The  legionaries  marched  in  fmall  bodies  as  they 
happened  to  meet,  to  repulfe  the  enemy,  whom  they 
engaged  in  three  different  places.  I  wo  parties  ot  the 
garrifon  were  driven  back;  but  the  third,  commanded 
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Amliiiicm,  by  two  yEtolian  generals,  made  a  great  flaugbter  of  the 
Ambreada.  Homans,  and  not  finding  thcmfelves  feconded  by  Nican- 
der,  retired  in  good  order  into  the  city. 

Though  the  befieged  were  thus  abandoned  and  had 
no  hopes  of  affiltance,  they  continued  to  defend  them- 
felves  with  incredible  vigour  and  relolution.  The  Ho¬ 
mans  had  no  l’ooner  made  a  breach  in  the  wall,  but  it 
■was  repaired,  and  a  new  one  built  behind  it.  The  con- 
ful,  therefore,  altered  his  meafures  ;  and,  inllead  of 
making  breaches  -with  the  ram,  began  to  undermine 
the  wall,  in  hopes  of  throwing  down  great  part  of  it  at 
once,  and  entering  the  city  before  the  befieged  could 
have  time  to  buihl  a  new  wall.  The  miners  being  co¬ 
vered,  were  not  obferved  by  the  garriion,  till  the  great 
.  quantities  of  earth  brought  out  of  the  mine  gave  the 
alarm.  The  /Etolians  immediately  began  to  counter¬ 
mine  ;  and  having  dug  a  trench  of  the  depth  they  fup- 
poted  the  mine  to  be,  they  carried  it  along  the  wall 
where  they  heard  the  ftrokes  of  the  pickaxes  of  the 
Homans.  AA  hen  the  two  mines  met,  a  battle  enfued, 
firft  with  pickaxes  and  fpades,  and  then  with  fwords 
and  fpears  :  but  this  attack  did  not  lall  long,  each  par¬ 
ty  making  themfelves  a  kind  of  rampart  with  the  loofe 
earth.  The  AEtolians,  in  order  to  drive  their  enemies 
quite  out  of  the  mine,  invented  a  machine  which  they 
brought  to  the  place  where  the  two  mines  met  :  this 
was  a  hollow  vefiel  with  an  iron  bottom  bored  through 
in  many  places,  and  armed  with  fpikes  at  proper  diitan- 
iCes,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  approaching  it  :  this 
vefiel  they  filled  with  feathers,  which  they  fet  on  fire, 
and  with  bellows  driving  the  fmokc  on  the  hefiegers, 
obliged  them  to  leave  the  mine  half  fuffocated.  This 
interval  the  ./Etohans  made  ufe  of  in  repairing  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  wall. 

The  vigorous  refiftance  made  by  the  Ambracians, 
however,  did  not  raife  the  courage  of  the  nation  in  ge¬ 
neral,  who  were  determined  on  a  peace  with  Home  at 
all  evgnts.  Fulvius,  in  the  mean  time,  being  defirous 
of  getting  pofleflion  of  Ambracia  before  the  conclufion 
of  the  peace,  employed  Amynander,  king  of  the  Atha- 
manes,  to  perfuade  the  inhabitants  to  furrender.  As 
Amynander  had  great  intereft  in  Ambracia,  having  long 
refided  there,  he  eafily  perfuaded  them  to  capitulate  on 
the  following  terms,  viz.  That  the  iEtolian  garrifon 
mould  have  leave  to  march  out  of  the  city ;  that  the 
inhabitants  fliould  pay  500  talents,  200  down,  and  the 
relt  at  fix  equal  payments  ;  and  that  they  fliould  deliver 
to  the  conlul  all  the  prifoners  and  deferters  that  were 
in  the  city.  The  gates  were  then  opened  to  Fulvius  : 
and  he  was  prefented  with  a  crown  of  gold,  together 
with  many  fine  flatues  and  pictures,  of  which° there 
were  great  numbers  in  the  city,  it  having  been  the  ca¬ 
pital  ot  1  yrrhus,  who  had  enriched  it  with  many  va¬ 
luable  monuments.  J 


From  this  time  the  city  of  Ambracia  made  no  figi 
in  lnltory.  It  is  fcarcely  known  at  prefent  where  t 
-city  flood-,  but  that  called  Arba,  in  Upper  Alban 
teems  heft  to  agree  with  what  is  laid  of  the  ancient 
tuation  of  this  city.  The  river  AraOthus,  on  whi 

Ambracia  was  fituated,  is  now  called  by  the  natii 

3pag  m  afrmuriji. 

AMBREADA,  thus  they  call  the  falfc  or  fiftitic 
-amber,  which  the  Europeans  ufe  in  their  trade  w 
the  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  particula, 
°n  the  nver  Th«-e  are  fome  large  and  1 


pieces  of  it,  a  thoufand  of  which  making  twenty  repes  Ambreada 
or  firings,  weigh  three  pounds.  There  are  others  || 
fmall,  and  alfo  red,  which  w’eigh  but  two  pounds  and  Ambrofe. 
a  half.  *  ' 

AMBRESBURY,  or  Amf.sbury,  a  market  town 
in  AA  iltlhire,  about  fix  miles  north  of  Salilbury,  and  fi¬ 
tuated  in  AA  .  Long.  1.40.  and  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

AMBRONES,  a  Gaulifh  people  wrho  lived  near  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  between  Switzerland  and  Provence. 

They  invaded  the  Roman  territories  in  conjunction  with 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  ;  but  were  defeated  with  great 
flaugbter  by  Marius,  about  101  years  before  thrift. 

Their  women,  who  had  ilaid  during  the  engagement 
in  a  kind  of  fortification  made  with  their  carts,  on  feeing 
their  bulhands  flying,  and  the  Homans  at  their  heels, 
armed  themfelves  with  axes,  and,  gnafliing  with  their 
teeth,  fell  with  furv  on  the  purluers  and  the  purfued. 

Their  firft  rage  being  fpent,  they  defired  to  furrender 
themlelves,  upon  the  lingle  condition,  that  their  challi- 
ty  fliould  not  he  violated  ;  but  this  equitable  requeil  be¬ 
ing  denied,  they  firft  killed  their  children,  and  then 
themfelves,  not  one  remaining  alive  out  of  the  whole 
multitude. 

AMBROSE,  Saint,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Paci¬ 
fic  ocean,  on  the  eoall  of  Chili,  four  or  five  leagues 
due  weft  from  St  Felix  ifland.  At  firft  view',  it  ap¬ 
pears  like  two  fmall  illands  hut  after  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach,  it  is  found  they  are  joined  by  a  reef.  It  lies 
in  S.  Lat.  26.  13.  AA .  Long.  80.  55.  from  Greenwich. 

There  is  a  large  rock  four  miles  to  the  northward  of 
the  ifland,  called,  from  its  appearance,  Sail-rock.  Cap¬ 
tain  Roberts,  who  was  here  in  1792,  found  St  Felix 
ifland  inaccefliblc.  On  St  Ambroie  ifland,  his  crew 
killed  and  cured  13,000  leal  fkins  of  the  belt  quality, 
iu  le  ven  weeks.  ’Flic  ifland  lias  little  elfe  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  1‘illi  and  crawfifh  abound.  The  hell  lcafon 
for  leafing  is  from  the  ill  of  April  to  the  ill  of  Au- 
guft. 

Ambrose  of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Origen.  Jerome  and  Eulebius  differ  in  the  account 
they  give  of  this  man.  The  one  denominates  him  a 
Marciomte,  the  other  a  A  alcntinian  ;  but  they  both  n- 
gree  that  he  was  converted  to  the  orthodox  faith, 
through  means  of  the  preaching  of  Origen.  As  is 
generally  the  cafe  with  new  profelytes,  he  became 
very  zealous,  and  was  appointed  deacon  either  at 
Alexandria,  or  at  Cccfarea,  where  Prote&etus  was 
pit' f  by  ter.  Origen  dedicated  many  of  bis  works,  and 
among  others  bis  book  on  martyrdom,  to  Ambrofe; 
at  whole  defire  and  expence  they  were  publiflied.  O- 
rigen  and  Ambrofe  were  alike  indefatigable  in  their 
application  to  ftudy,  and  lived  in  terms  of  the  molt 
intimate  friendfliip.  Origen  being  poor,  Ambrol’e  aflill- 
ed  him,  by  providing  notaries  and  amanuenles  to  copy 
his  works. 

In  that  period  of  fociety,  when  the  increafc  of  co¬ 
pies^  rvas  a  work  of  immenfe  labour  and  great  ex  lienee, 
thefe  were  not  only  inltances  of  private  friendfliip,  but 
of  public  utility.  Ambrofe  is  thus  juflly  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  patron's  of  learning.  Ambrofe  lias 
been  blamed  by  fome,  for  having  made  no  provifion  at 
bis  death  for  the  poor  infirm  Origen.  The  friends  of 
Ambrofe  cxcule  this  part  ol  his  condud,  by  faying 
that  Origen  chofe  to  live  poor,  and  daily  dependant  on 
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Ambrofe.  a  divine  Providence.  According  to  fome  hiftorians, 
'  Ambrofe  died  as  a  martyr,  along  with  his  friend  Pro- 
tefletus,  in  the  perfecution  under  Maximin,  about  the 
year  236  •,  but  the  dedication  of  Origen’s  eight  books 
againft  Celfus  fliows,  that  though  he  died  before  Ori- 
gen,  yet  he  lived  to  the  year  250,  or  near  that  period. 
Origen  fpeaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  great  piety,  and 
much  devoted  to  the  ftudy  of  the  facred  Scriptures. 
(  Gen.  Biog 

Ambrose,  bifliop  of  Milan,  was  one  of  the  1110ft 
eminent  fathers  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  century. 
He  was  a  citizen  of  ltome,  and  born  in  France ;  fome 
hiftorians  fay  in  the  year  334 ;  but  others  fay  in  the 
year  340.  The  birth  of  Ambrofe  is  faid  to  have  been 
attended  with  a  remarkable  prefage  of  his  future  elo¬ 
quence,  by  a  fwarm  of  bees  coming  and  fettling  upon 
his  mouth  as  he  lay  in  his  cradle.  At  the  period  of 
his  birth,  his  father  was  Praetorian  prefect  of  Gallia 
Narbonenfis  ;  but,  upon  his  death,  the  widow  repaired 
to  Rome  with  her  family.  Ambrofe  received  a  reli¬ 
gious  education,  and  was  reared  in  the  habits  of  vir¬ 
tuous  conduct  by  his  mother,  who  was  an  accomplifli- 
ed  woman,  and  eminent  for  piety.  The  names  of 
thofc  mailers  who  inftructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  literature  have  not  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  pofterity  :  but  in  tliefe  branches  he  made 
early  proficiency  j  and,  having  direfted  his  attention 
to  the  law,  he  employed  his  eloquence  with  fuch  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  Praetorian  court  of  Anicius  Probus,  that 
he  was  foon  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  council. 
After  he  had  continued  in  this  ftation  for  fome  time, 
Probus  appointed  him  confular  of  Liguria  and  Emilia, 
comprehending  the  territories  of  Milan,  Liguria,  Tu¬ 
rin,  Genoa,  and  Bologna.  Milan  was  chofen  for  the 
place  of  his  relidence,  and  by  the  prudent  and  gentle 
life  of  his  power,  he  conducted  the  atlairs  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  with  general  approbation  and  growing  popular 
rity. 

In  the  year  374,  Auxentius  the  bifliop  of  that  city 
died,  and  his  death  gave  a  fudden  change  to  the  for¬ 
tune  and  literary  purfuits  of  Ambrofe.  At  that  pe¬ 
riod  the  tide  of  religious  contention  ran  high  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Arians,  and  there  enlued  a  llrong 
contell  concerning  the  choice  of  a  new  bifliop.  When 
the  people  were  aflembied  in  the  church  to  ele6t,  Am¬ 
brofe,  in  the  character  of  governor  of  the  place,  went 
into  the  all'embly,  and  in  a  grave,  eloquent,  and  pa¬ 
thetic  addrefs,  admonillied  the  multitude  to  lay  alidc 
their  contentions,  and,  in  the  lpirit  of  religious  meek- 
nefs,  to  proceed  to  the  important  work  of  choofing  a 
bifliop.  It  is  reported,  that  when  Ambrole  had  finifli- 
ed  his  addrefs,  a  child  cried  out,  “  Ambrofe  is  bifliop.” 
The  agitated  multitude  fuddenly  caught  the  fuperfti- 
tious  flame,  and  regarding  this  as  a  miraculous  intima¬ 
tion,  they  unanimoufly  elected  Ambrole  bifliop  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  Some  fuppofe  that  this  was  entirely  a  device  of 
Ambrofe  or  his  friends,  and  othc rs-aferibe  it  to  mere 
accident.  Ambrofe  llrongly  aflVcled  reluctance,  and 
even  pretended  to  fly  from  the  city  in  order  to  avoid 
the  intended  honour.  It  is,  however,  unfortunate  for 
the  artifice  of  the  governor,  that  the  place  of  his  con¬ 
cealment  was  foon  difeovered,  w  hen  the  will  of  the  em¬ 
peror  was  known  concerning  the  confirmation  of  his 
election.  Finding  it  inconvenient  any  longer  to  refill 
Vox,  I.  Fart  il. 


the  public  choice,  he  exchanged  the  enfigus  of  civil  Ambrofe. 
for  thofe  of  ecclefiaftical  dignity  ;  and,  after  being  bap-  v 
tized,  he  was  ordained  bifliop  of  Milan,  about  the  end 
of  the  year  374. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fentiments  of  mankind 
concerning  the  lingular  conduft  of  Ambrofe  in  accept¬ 
ing  an  office  for  which  he  was  certainly  unqualified  in 
refpecl  of  previous  ftudies,  habits,  and  employments, 
yet  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  he  immediately  betook 
himfelf  to  the  necefl’ary  ftudies,  and  with  ability,  bold- 
nefs,  and  integrity,  acquitted  himfelf  in  his  new  eleva¬ 
tion.  Having  appropriated  his  money  to  the  poor, 
fettled  his  lands  upon  the  church,  with  the  exception 
of  making  his  filler  tenant  during  life,  and  having  com¬ 
mitted  the  care  of  his  family  to  his  brother,  he  entered 
upon  a  regular  courfe  of  theological  ftudy,  under  the 
care  of  Simplician,  a  prelhyter  of  Rome,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  labours  of  the  church. 

Compelled  by  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  the 
northern  barbarians,  who  rufiied  down  upon  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  fpreading  terror  and  defolation  all  around, 

Ambrofe,  along  with  leveral  others,  fled  to  Illyricum  ; 
but  he  remained  only  a  fhort  period  in  exile,  for  the 
northern  invaders  were  quickly  defeated  by  the  forces 
of  the  emperor,  and  driven  back  with  coniidtrable  lofs 
into  their  own  dominions  ;  therefore,  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  returned  to  their  refpecl ive  habitations. 

After  lie  returned  to  bis  ecclefiaftic  ilatiou,  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  abilities  of  that  zealous  bifliop  found  ample 
fcope  in  the  difpute  between  the  Arians  and  the  Catho¬ 
lics.  About  this  era,  the  dodlrine  of  Arius  concern¬ 
ing  the  perfon  of  Chrift  had  been  exteniively  received, 
and  had  many  powerful  defenders,  both  among  the 
clergy  and  the  common  people.  Ambrofe  elpoufed 
the  caufe  of  the  Catholics.  Gratian,  the  fon  of  the 
elder  Yalentinian,  marflialled  on  the  fame  fide.  But 
the  younger  "S  alentinian,  who  was  now  become  his 
colleague  in  the  empire,  adopted  tlie  opinions  of  the 
Arians  y  and  all  the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  Ann 
brofe  were  infufficient  to  reclaim  the  joiing  prince  ti 
the  orthodox  faith.  Theodofnts,  the  emperor  ot  the 
call,  alfo  profefled  the  orthodox  faith,  yet  there  were 
numerous  adherents  to  Arius  feattered  throughout  his 
dominions.  In  this  general  Hate  ol  religious  opinions 
in  the  empire,  two  leaders  of  the  Arians,  Falladius  and 
Secundianus,  confident  of  numbers,  prevailed  upon 
Gratian  to  call  a  general  council  from  all  parts  of  that 
empire.  This  requell  appeared  fo  equitable  that  he 
complied  without  hefitation  5  hut  Ambrofe,  aware  ot 
the  conic  quence,  had  the  eloquence  to  perluade  the 
emperor  that  a  general  council  was  improper,  and  that 
the  matter  could  be  determined  by  a  council  ol  the 
wellern  bilhops.  The  refult  was,  that  a  lynod,  coin- 
poled  of  32  bilhops,  was  held  at  \quilcia  111  the  year 
381.  Ambrole  was  defied  prefident,  and  Palladius 
being  called  upon  to  defend  bis  opinions,  declined  ;  in¬ 
filling  that  the  meeting  was  a  partial  one,  and  that  the 
whole  bilhops  of  the  empire  not  being  prelent,  the  lenfe 
of  the  Cbrillian  church  could  not  he  obtained  concern¬ 
ing  the  quellion  in  dilpute.  Ambrole  mentioned  levc- 
ral  precedents  in  favour  ol  the  authority  ol  the  court, 
and  added,  that  the  oriental  bilhops  being  acquainted 
with  the  place  and  nature  ol  the  meeting,  might  ba\e 
been  prel'ent,  if  they  had  deemed  the  matter  in  dilruf- 
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Ambrofe-  fion  worthy  of  their  attention  ;  therefore,  the  court, 

’ — -v~ — '  although  Palladius  perfifted  in  his  refufal  to  plead  his 
caufe,  put  the  vote,  and  he,  along  with  his  allociate 
Secundianus,  was  rejected  from  the  epifcopal  office. 
If  Ambrofe  difplayed  great  zeal  in  oppoling  the  errors 
of  Aldus,  he  difplayed  equal  zeal  in  oppofmg  the  hea¬ 
then  fuperftitions.  Many  of  the  fenators  remaining 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  heathen  idolatry,  upon  Yalen- 
tinian  II.  afcending  the  throne,  they  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  reftore  the  worfhip  of  the  heathen  deities. 
Symmachus,  a  very  opulent  man,  and  a  great  orator, 
who  was  at  that  time  prefect  of  the  city,  was  entruft- 
cd  with  the  management  of  the  Pagan  caufe,  and  drew 
up  a  petition,  praying  that  the  altar  of  Victory  might 
he  reftored  to  its  ancient  ftation  in  the  hall  of  the  fe- 
nate,  and  for  the  proper  fupport  of  feven  veftal  virgins, 
and  the  regular  observance  of  the  other  Pagan  cere¬ 
monies.  Great  eloquence  and  peculiar  infinuation  cha¬ 
racterized  the  petition.  He  argued  that  this  form  of 
religion  had  long  been  profitable  to  the  Roman  Hate, 
reminded  the  emperor  how  much  Rome  had  been  in¬ 
debted  to  victory,  and  that  it  had  been  the  uniform  cu- 
11  om  of  the  fenators  to  fwear  fidelity'to  the  government 
upon  that  altar.  He  like  wife  produced  many  facts  to 
prove  the  advantages  derived  to  the  Hate,  from  its  an¬ 
cient  religious  inllitutions,  and  infinuated  that  it  was 
one  divinity  that  all  men  worfhipped  under  different 
forms,  fo  that  ancient  practice  ihould  not  he  raffily 
laid  afide.  He  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  ftate  the 
injuftice  of  increafing  the  public  revenue  by  robbing 
the  church,  and  attributed  the  late  famine  which  had 
overtaken  the  empire  to  the  negleCt  of  the  ancient  wor- 
ftiip. 

To  this  petition,  Ambrofe  replied  in  a  letter  to  Va- 
lentinian,  arguing  that  the  devoted  worffiippers  of  idols 
had  often  been  forfaken  by  their  deities  ;  that  the  na¬ 
tive  valour  of  the  Roman  foldiers  had  gained  their  vic¬ 
tories,  and  not  the  pretended  influence  of  Pagan  prielts  ; 
that  thefe  idolatrous  worffiippers  requefted  for  them- 
felves  what  they  refuted  to  Chriftians  ;  that  willing 
virginity  was  more  honourable  than  that  procured  by 
the  public  money  ;  that  as  the  Chriftian  minillers  de¬ 
clined  taking  temporal  emoluments,  they  ffiould  all'o 
be  denied  to  Pagan  priefts  ;  that  it  was  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofe  that  God  would  fend  a  famine  upon  the  empire 
for  negleCting  to  fupport  a  religious  fyllem  contrary  to 
bis  revealed  will  in  the  Scriptures  ;  that  the  whole 
procefs  of  nature  encouraged  innovations  •,  and  that  all 
nations  bad  permitted  thefe,  even  in  religion  ;  that 
heathen  facrifices  were  exceedingly  offenfive  to  Chri- 
llians  ;  and  that  every  Chriftian  prince  Ihould  fupprefs 
thefe  Pagan  ceremonies. 

In  the  epiftles  of  Symmachus  and  of  Ambrofe,  both 
the  petition  and  the  reply  are  preferved,  in  which  l'o- 
phiftry,  fuperftition,  lound  fenle,  and  folid  argument, 
are  ftrangelv  blended.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  add 
that  the  petition  was  unfuccefsful. 

The  increafing  ftrength  of  the  Arians  proved  too 
formidable  for  the  zealous  Ambrole.  The  young  em¬ 
peror  and  Juftina,  along  with  a  confiderable  number  of 
clergy  and  laity  profeffing  the  Arian  faith,  requefted 
frow!  tfie  biffiop  the  ufe  of  two  churches,  one  in  the 
city,  the  other  in  the  fuburbs  of  Milan.  The  prelate 
Relieving  the  bilhops  to  be  the  guardians,  both  of  the 


temporal  and  fpiritual  interefts  of  the  church,  and  that  Ambv 
the  religious  edifices  were  the  unqueftionable  property  v 
of  the  church,  politively  refuted  to  deliver  up  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  Lord  into  the  impious  hands  of  the  heretics. 

Pilled  with  indignation,  Juftina  refolved  to  employ  the 
imperial  authority  of  her  ton  in  procuring  by  "force 
what  the  could  not  by  perfuafion  Ambrofe  was  re¬ 
quired  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct  before  the  council. 

He  went,  attended  by  a  numerous  crowd  of  people, 
whole  impetuous  zeal  lo  overawed  the  minillers  of  Va- 
lentiuian,  that  he  was  permitted  to  retire  without  ma¬ 
king  the  furrender  of  the  churches.  The  day  follow¬ 
ing,  when  he  was  performing  divine  fervice  in  the  Ba- 
filica,  the  prefect  of  the  city  came  to  perfuade  him  to 
give  up  at  lealt  the  Portian  church  in  the  fuburbs. 

Still  continuing  obllinate,  the  court  proceeded  to  vio¬ 
lent  meafures.  The  officers  of  the  houfehold  were 
commanded  to  prepare  the  Baiilica  and  the  Portian 
churches  to  celebrate  divine  fervice  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  emperor  and  his  mother  at  the  enfuing  feftival  of 
Eafter.  The  order  refpeCting  one  of  them  was  carried 
into  effeCt,  but  the  court  perceiving  the  growing 
ftrength  of  the  prelate’s  intereft,  deemed  it  prudent  to- 
ufe  fotter  mealures  ;  hut  all  meatures  proved  in  vain  : 
the  bilhop  boldly  replied,  “  If  you  demand  my  perfon, 

I  am  ready  to  fubmit  :  carry  me  to  prifon  or  to  death, 

I  will  not  refill ;  but  I  will  never  betray  the  church 
of  Chrift.  I  will  not  call  upon  the  people  to  fuccour 
me  ;  I  will  die  at  the  loot  ol  the  altar,  rather  than  de- 
fert  it.  The  tumult  ol  the  people  I  will  not  encou¬ 
rage,  but  God  alone  can  appeal'e.”  This  ftrong  decla¬ 
ration  was  followed  by  a  torrent  of  eloquence  from 
the  pulpit,  purfuing  his  fcheme  with  the  molt  violent 
zeal.  But  the  court  remained  unconvinced,  and  ano¬ 
ther  attempt  being  made,  under  a  ftrong  guard  of  fe¬ 
rocious  Goths,  to  leize  the  church  of  Bafilica  ;  when 
they  were  about  to  enter,  Ambrole  thundered  the  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  againft  them,  and  fo  over¬ 
awed  them  that  they  retired  •,  and  Ambrofe  and  his 
hiends  remained  in  poffeffion  of  the  churches.  About 
this  time,  alio,  an  Arian  bilhop  challenged  Ambrofe 
to  a  dilpute  before  the  emperor;  but  he  declined,  fay¬ 
ing  that  matters  ol  faith  Ihould  be  determined  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  bilhops. 

Many  circumftances  in  the  hiftory  of  Ambrofe  are 
ftrongly  charaflerillic  of  the  general  fpirit  of  the  times, 
ft  he  chief  caul'es  of  his  victory  over  li is  opponents  were, 
his  great  popularity,  and  the  fnperftitious  reverence 
paid  to  the  epifcopal  character  at  that  period  of  fociety. 

But  it  mult  be  alio  admitted,  that  lie  uled  feveral  in¬ 
direct  means  to  obtain  and  fupport  his  popular  autho¬ 
rity.  Many  indigent  perfons  were  fupported  by  his  li¬ 
beral  bounty  ;  in  his  explanations  of  Scripture  he  made 
conllant  and  fevere  allufions  to  exifting  and  public 
characters  ;  the  alternate  mode  of  finging  had  no  fmall 
effeCt  upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  At  a  time  when 
the  influence  of  Ambrofe  required  vigorous  fupport, 
he  fortunately  was  admoniftied  in  a  dream  to  fearcli  for 
the  remains  ol  Gervalius  and  Protafius,  two  martyrs 
who  had  quietly  repofed  under  the  pavement  of  the 
church,  ft'he  Ikeletons  were  found  entire,  were  llain- 
ed  with  the  blood,  and  the  head  of  one  of  them  fepa- 
rated  from  the  body,  ft'he  vulgar  crowded  in  thou- 
fands  to  behold  thefe  venerable  relics.  According  to 

report. 
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_  Anibioft.  report,  a  hliml  man  was  reflored  to  fight,  feveral 
v  demons  were  expelled,  and  lick  perl'ons  healed  by 
touching  thel’e  bones.  Ambrofe  exulted  in  thefe  mi¬ 
racles,  and  appealed  to  them  in  his  eloquent  i’ermons  ; 
whilit  the  court  derided  and  called  in  queition  their  ex- 
illence.  The  bifliop  continued  firm  in  his  opinions  ;  the 
people  believed  ;  and  the  exiltcnce  of  the  miracles  was 
eftabliihed.  And  it  is  a  very  Angular  fact,  that  thefe, 
and  many  other  miracle*,  obtained  current  credit  among 
the  Chrillian  hillorians  ot  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries.  Dr  Cave  in  fpeaking  of  them  fays,  “  I 
make  no  doubt  but  God  luffered  them  to  be  wrought, 
Ut  this  time,  on  purpole  to  confront  the  Arian  impie¬ 
ties.” 

Although  the  court  were  dilplealed  with  the  religious 
principles  and  conduct  of  Ambrofe,  yet  they  relpecled 
his  great  political  talents  ;  and  when  neceilitv  required, 
they  lolicited  his  aid,  which  he  generoully  granted. 
\Y  hen  Maxentius  ufurpetl  the  fupreme  power  in  Gaul, 
and  was  meditating  a  defcent  upon  Italy,  Valentinian 
fent  Ambrole  to  him,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  delilt 
from  the  undertaking.  On  a  fecond  attempt  of  the  fame 
kind  Ambrofe  was  employed;  and,  although  he  was  un- 
iuccefsful,  yet,  it  his  advice  had  been  followed  upon  his 
return,  the  fcheroes  of  the  ufurper  would  have  proved 
abortive  ;  but  indifferent  to  his  counfels,  the  enemy  was 
permitted  to  enter  Italy,  and  Milan  was  taken.  Juftina 
and  her  Ion  fled  ;  but  Ambrofe  remained  in  his  llation, 
and  proved  beneficial  to  many  of  the  fufferers,  by  cau- 
fing  the  plate  of  the  church  to  be  melted  for  their  re¬ 
lief.  Theodofius,  the  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  efpoufed  the 
caufe  of  Juilina,  and  by  force  of  arms  regained  the  king¬ 
dom. 

In  the  year  390,  a  tumult  happened  at  Theffalonica, 
in  which  Botheric,  one  of  the  officers  of  Theodofius, 
was  llain  ;  and  lie  was  lo  greatly  enraged,  that  lie  il- 
lued  a  royal  mandate  for  the  promifeuous  mafl’acre 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  :  and  about  feven 
thouland  perfons  were  affailinated,  without  dillinc- 
tion  or  mercy.  The  courageous  Ambrofe,  informed  of 
this  deed,  wrote  to  the  emperor  a  fevere  reproof,  and 
an  earnell  admonition,  charging  him  not  to  approach 
the  holy  communion  witli  his  hands  Rained  with  innocent 
blood.  When  the  emperor  was  about  to  enter  the 
church  of  Milan  to  attend  upon  the  fervice,  the  bilhop 
met  him,  and  with  a  Hern  countenance  prohibited  him 
from  approaching  the  temple  of  God.  The  emperor 
reminded  him  that  David  had  been  guilty  of  murder  and 
of  adultery.  The  bifhop  replied,  You  have  “  imitated 
David  in  his  guilt  ;  go  and  imitate  him  in  his  repen¬ 
tance.”  The  prince  obeyed  the  priefl,  and,  by  a  courfe 
of  penitential  forrow,  during  the  fpace  of  eight  months, 
he  laboured  to  regain  the  favour  of  the  church.  After 
the  termination  of  this  period,  he  was  abfolved,  but  at 
•  the  fame  time  was  made  to  fign  an  edict  that  an  interval 

of  thirty  days  lliould  intervene  before  the  fentence  of 
death  or  confilcation  lliould  be  put  in  execution.  When 
the  mind  refleds  upon  the  numerous  had  effects  of  in- 
llant  and  violent  pailion,  this  mealure  was  certainly 
fraught  with  policy  and  humanity.  If  the  reader  la¬ 
ments  the  weaknefs  which  fubjected  the  confidence  to 
the  clerical  power,  lie  mull  be  gratified  that  a  moderate 
nfe  was  made  of  that  authority. 

The  undaunted  courage  of  Ambrofe  received  ano¬ 


ther  fevere  trial  in  the  year  393,  after  the  affaffination  Ambrofe- 
of  V  alentinian,  and  the  bale  Eugenio  had  ufurped  the  v  ' 
empire  of  the  well.  Rather  than  join  the  llandard  of 
the  uiurper,  he  fled  from  Milan.  But  after  the  army 
ot  Theodolius  was  vidorious,  he  generoully  fupplicated 
the  emperor  lor  -the  pardon  of  thofe  who  had  l’upported 
the  caufe  of  Eugenio.  Theodofius,  foon  after  he  had 
acquired  the  uncontrolled  poffellion  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  died  at  Milan.  The  billiop  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  the  emperor;  but  died  in  the  vear  397.  In  his 
lail  illnefs  lie  preferred  perfed  compoiure  of  mind,  in¬ 
forming  his  friends  that  he  had  endeavoured  l’o  to  con¬ 
duct  himfelf  that  he  might  neither  be  afhamed  to  live 
nor  to  die. 

On  many  accounts  the  character  of  the  billiop  of  Mi¬ 
lan  Hands  high  among  the  fathers  ot  the  ancient  church. 

With  unvarying  ileadinefs  he  delivered  his  religious  ien- 
timents  on  all  ocCalions  ;  with  unwearied  alliduity  he 
ditcharged  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  with  unabated  zeal 
and  boldnefs  he  defended  the  orthodox  caufe,  in  oppoii- 
tion  to  the  Arians ;  with  a  liberal  hand  he  fed  the  nu¬ 
merous  poor  w’ho  flocked  to  his  duelling  ;  with  uncom¬ 
mon  generofitv hemanifeiled  kindnels  to  his  adverlaries ; 
and  with  Chrillian  affection  he  fought  the  happinefs  of 
all  men.  His  general  habits  were  amiable  and  virtuous, 
and  his  powers  of  mind  were  uncommonly  vigorous  and 
perlevering.  Ambition  and  bigotry  were  the  chief  ble- 
millies  in  his  character. 

The  writings  of  Ambrofe  are  voluminous,  although 
little  more  than  adulterated  editions  of  Origen  and 
other  Greek  fathers.  The  great  defign  of  his  writings 
was  to  defend  and  propagate  the  Catholic  faith.  In 
lome  of  thefe  he  recommends  perpetual  celibacy  as 
the  perfection  of  Chrillian  virtue.  Modern  judgment 
and  talle  may  perhaps  induce  lome  to  elleem  the 
writings  of  Ambrofe  ablurd,  trivial,  and  even  ludi¬ 
crous  ;  but  there  is  a  l'martnefs  and  vigour  in  his  ftyle, 
and  there  are  excellent  fentiments  interlperfcd,  which 
render  the  w  ritings  of  the  billiop  of  Milan  worthy  of 
a  perulal.  M  ith  his  ufual  feverity  and  acrimony. 

Gibbons  too  feverely  cenfures  this  prelate.  “  Ambrofe 
(fays  lie)  could  act  better  than  he  could  write ;  his 
compofitions  are  deftitute  of  talle  or  genius,  without 
the  lpirit  of  Tertullian,  the  copious  elegance  of  Lac- 
tantius,  the  lively  wit  ol  Jerome,  or  the  grave  energy 
of  Auguftin.”  The  moll  accurate  and  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works,  is  that  publilhed  by  the  Benedictine 
monks,  printed  at  Paris  in  two  volumes  in  1682.  (Gen. 

Biog.) 

Ambrose,  Ifaac ,  an  eminent  Prcfbyterian  miniller, 
was  educated  at  Brazen-nofe  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  became  mini- 
llcr  of  Prellon,  and  afterwards  of  Garllang  in  Eanca- 
fliire,  whence  he  was  in  1662  ejected  for  nonconformi¬ 
ty.  It  was  ufual  for  him  to  retire  every  year  for  a 
month  into  a  little  hut  in  a  wood,  where  he  iliunned  all 
lociety,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  religious  contempla¬ 
tion.  Dr  Calarny  obferves,  that  lie  had  a  very  llrong 
impulle  on  his  mind  of  the  approach  of  death,  and 
took  a  formal  leave  of  his  friends  at  their  houfes  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  bis  departure  :  and  the  lull  night  of  his  life, 
he  fent  his  difconrfe  concerning  angels  to  the  prcls. 

The  next  dav  he  ihut  himfelf  up  in  his  parlour,  where 
to  the  great  l'urprife  and  regret  of  all  who  law  him,  he 
5  G  2  was 


» 
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.Ambrofe  was  found  juft  expiring.  He  died  in  1663-4,  in  the 
||  7  2d  year  of  his  age.  He  -wrote  feveral  other  books  5 

Ambrofius.  as  t]je  prima y  Media ,  et  Ultima ,  or  the  Firft,  Middle, 
~  /~"“J  and  Laft  Things  5  War  with  Devils  5  Looking,  unto 

Jefus,  &c. 

Ambrose,  or  St  Ambrofe  in  the  Jt'ood,  an  order  of 
religious,  who  ufe  the  Am  broil  an  office,  and  wear  an 
image  of  that  faint  engraven  on  a  little  plate  :  in  other 
refpects  they  conform  to  the  rule  of  the  Auguftins.  See 
Ambrosian  Office  and  Augustins. 

AMBROSIA,  in  Heathen  Antiquity,  denotes  the  fc- 
lid  food  of  the  gods,  in  contradiftinction  from  their  drink, 
which  was  called  neElar.  It  had  the  appellation  ambro- 
fia  (compounded  of  the  particle  a  privative,  and 
mortal J,  as  being  fuppofe-d  to  render  thole  immortal  who 
fed  on  it. 

Ambrosia  is  alfo  a  fplendid  kind  of  title,  given  by 
fome  phyiicians  to  certain  alexipharmic  competitions  of 
extraordinary  virtue.  The  name  was  particularly  given 
to  a  famous  antidote  of  Philip  of  Macedon  againft  all 
poil'ons,  bites,  and  flings  of  venomous  creatures,  as  well 
as  many  internal  difeafes. 

Ambrosia.  See  Botany  Index. 

AMBROSIAN  office  or  rite,  in  Church  Hjlonj, 
a  particular  formula  of  worfhip  in  the  church  of  Milan, 
which  takes  its  name  from  St  Ambrofe,  who  inftituted 
that  office  in  the  fourth  century.  Each  church  ori¬ 
ginally  had  its  particular  office  3  and  when  the  Pope, 
in  after  times,  took  upon  him  to  impofe  the  Roman 
office  upon  all  the  tveftern  churches,  that  of  Milan 
ftieltered  itfelf  under  the  name  and  authority  of  St 
Ambrofe ;  from  which  time  the  Ambrofian  ritual  has 
prevailed. 

AMBROSIN,  in  middle-age  writers,  denotes  a 
coin  ftruck  by  the  lords  or  dukes  of  Milan,  whereon 
was  reprefented  St  Ambrofe  on  horfeback,  with  a  whip 
in  his  right  hand.  The  occafion  of  this  coinage  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  vifion  of  that  faint,  who  appeared  to 
the  Milauefe  general  in  1339,  during  the  time  of  a 
battle. 

AMBROSINIA.  See  Botany  Index. 
AMBROSIUS  Aurelianus,  or  Aurelius  Am- 
BROSIUS,  a  famous  general  of  the  ancient  Britons,  of 
Roman  extraftion.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of 
Aldroen  of  Armorica  •,  who,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  fent  him  over  with  10,000  men,  to  affift  them 
againft  the  Saxons,  whom  Vortigern  had  invited  into 
Britain.  Ambrofius  had  fuch  fuccefs  againft  the  Sax¬ 
ons,  that  the  Britons  chofe  him  for  their  king,  and 
compelled  Vortigem  to  give  up  to  him  all  the  weftern 
part  of  the  kingdom  divided  by  the  Roman  highway 
-called  Watling-Jlreet.  Some  time  after,  the  Britons 
being  difeontended  with  Vortigem,  and  having  with¬ 
drawn  their  allegiance  from  him,  he  retired  to  a  caftle 
in  Wales,  where  being  befieged  by  Ambrofius,  and 
the  caftle  taking  fire,  he  perifhed  in  the  flames,  and 
left  his  rival  foie  monarch  of  Britain  ;  who  now  took 
upon  him  the  imperial  purple,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  tells  11s,  that 
Ambrofius  built  Stonehenge  near  Salifbury  in  Wilt- 
Iliire.  Ambrofius,  according  to  this  biftorian,  coming 
to  a  monaftery  near  Caercaradoc,  now  Salifbury,  where 
three  hundred  Britiffi  lords,  maffacred  by  Hengift,  lay 
buried,  and  refoh  ing  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this 


action,  he  ordered  his  workmen  to  prepare  a  large  Ambrofius 
quantity  of  ftones  and  other  materials.  But  having,  || 
at  the  inftigation  of  Tremounus  archbifhcp  of  Caer-  Anihuhpjg;. 
Icon,  confulted  the  famous  Merlin,  this  magician  ad-  v 
vifed  him  to  fend  over  to  Ireland  for  certain  great 
ftones,  called  chorea gigantum,  the  giant’s  dance,  placed 
in  a  circle  on  a  hill  called  Kiltair ,  which  were  brought 
thither  bv  giants  from  the  fartbeft  borders  of  Afri¬ 
ca.  A  body  of  forces  w-as  accordingly  fent  into  Ire¬ 
land,  under  Pendragon,  Ambrofius’s  brother,  to  fetch 
thefe  ftones }  but  were  oppol'ed  in  .their  attempt  by  Gil- 
liomanus  king  of  the  country,  who  derided  the  folly 
of  the  Britons  in  undertaking  lb  ridiculous  an  expedi¬ 
tion.  Neverthelefs,  the  Britons  having  vanquilhed  this 
prince  in  battle,  brought  away  the  ftones  ;  and  by  the 
direction  and  affiftance  of  Merlin,  who  had  accompa¬ 
nied  them,  thefe  wonderful  ftones,  by  order  of  Am¬ 
brofius,  were  placed  over  the  graves  of  the  Britilh 
lords,  and  are  now  what  is  called  Stonehenge.  Alex¬ 
ander  Mccham  celebrates  this  fable  in  his  poem  He  di- 
vincc  fapientice  laudibus.  Polydore  A  irgil  affigns  ano¬ 
ther  origin  of  Stonehenge  :  he  tells  us  it  was  eredled  by 
the  Britons  as  a  monument  to  their  general  Ambrofius, 
on  the  place  where  he  fell  in  battle,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  glorious  actions  and  fer vices  done  to  his 
country.  Both  thefe  ftories  are  rejected  by  our  heft  an¬ 
tiquaries  ;  who,  however,  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
the  true  origin  of  this  famous  piece  of  antiquity.  See 
Stonehenge. 

After  the  Britons  had  defeated  the  Saxons,  and  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  retire  northward,  Ambrofius  is  faid  to 
have  convened  the  princes  and  great  men  at  York, 
where  he  gave  orders  lor  repairing  the  churches  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Saxons,  and  rcltoring  the  exercife  of  re¬ 
ligion  to  its  former  luilre.  This  is  confirmed  by  Mat¬ 
thew  of  Weftminfter  ;  who  highly  applauds  the  great 
zeal  of  Ambrofius  in  repairing  the  churches,  encoura¬ 
ging  the  clergy,  and  rctloring  the  honour  of  religion. 

The  Monmouth  hiftorian  gives  this  prince  a  very  high 
character.  “  He  w'as  a  man  (lays  he)  of  fuch  bravery 
and  courage,  that  when  he  was  in  Gaul  no  one  durft 
enter  the  lifts  with  him  •,  for  he  was  lure  to  unhorfe  his 
antagonift,  or  to  break  his  fpear  into  Havers.  He  was, 
moreover,  generous  in  bellowing,  careful  in  perform¬ 
ing  religious  duties,  moderate  in  all  things,  and  more 
efpecially  abhorred  a  lie.  He  was  ftrong  on  foot, 
ftronger  on  horfeback,  and  perfectly  qualified  to  com¬ 
mand  an  army.”  The  fame  author  tells  us  he  was  poi- 
foned  at  Winchefter  by  one  Eopa  a  Saxon,  difguifed 
as  a  phvfician,  and  hired  for  that  purpofe  by  Pafcentius 
one  of  the  fons  of  "S  ortigern  :  but  the  generally  received 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  which  he  loft 
in  the  year  508,  againft  Cerdic,  one  of  the  Saxon  ge¬ 
nerals. 

AMBRY,  a  place  in  which  are  depofited  all  utenfils 
neceffary  for  houfe-keeping.  In  the  ancient  abbeys  and 
priories,  there  was  an  office  under  this  denomination, 
wherein  were  laid  up  all  charities  lor  the  poor. 

AM B U B  A J  At,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  were  immodeft 
women,  who  came  from  Syria  to  Rome,  where  they 
lived  by  proftitution,  and  by  playing  on  the  flute.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Syriac  abub ,  which  fignifies  a 
flute  ;  although  others  make  it  to  come  from  am  and 
Baiee ,  becaufe  thefe  prollitutes  often  retired  to  Baiae. 

According 
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Ambubajce  According  to  Cruquius,  tlicfc  women  ufcd  likewife  to 
ii  fell  paint  for  ornamenting  the  face,  &c. 

Ambu-  AMBULANT,  or  Ambulatory.  They  gave  in 
‘ '  .  France  the  name  of  Ambulant  commijjioncrs  to  thole 

commiffioners,  or  clerks  of  the  king’s  farms,  who  had 
no  fettled  office  v  but  vi fifed  all  the  offices  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  diftricl,  to  fee  that  nothing  was  done  in  them  againfl 
the  king’s  right  and  the  intereft  of  the  farm. 

Ambulant  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  thole  brokers  at 
Amllerdam,  or  exchange  agents,  who  have  not  been 
fworn  before  the  magi  U  rates.  They  tranfacl  brokerage 
bufinefs,  but  their  teftimouy  is  not  received  iu  the  courts 
of  juftice. 

AMBULATORY,  a  term  anciently  applied  to  fuch 
■courts,  & c.  as  were  not  fixed  to  any  certain  place  ;  but 
held  fometimes  in  one  place,  and  fometimes  in  another: 
in  oppofition  to  flationarv  courts. — The  court  of  parlia¬ 
ment  was  anciently  ambulatory ;  fo  alfo  were  the  courts 
of  king’s  bench,  &c. 

AMBURBIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  proceffion 
-made  by  the  Romans  round  the  city  and  pomcerium, 
in  which  they  led  a  victim,  and  afterwards  lacrificed 
it,  in  order  to  avert  fame  calamity  that  threatened  the 
city. 

AMBURY,  or  Anbury,  among  Farriers,  denotes  a 
tumour,  wart,  or  fwellmg,  wIhcIi  is  loft  to  the  touch, 
_  and  full  of  blood. 

This  diforder  of  horfes  is  cured  by  tying  a  horfe- 
hair  very  hard  about  its  root :  and,  when  it  has  fallen 
off,  which  commonly  happens  in  about  eight  days, 
ltrewing  fome  powder  of  verdigrife  upon  the  part,  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  complaint.  If  the  tumour  be 
fo  low  that  nothing  can  be  tied  about  it,  they  cut  it 
out  with  a  knife,  or  elle  burn  it  oft  with  a  ffiarp  hot 
iron  j  and  in  finewy  parts,  where  a  hot  iron  is  impro¬ 
per,  they  eat  it  away  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  white  fubli- 
mate. 

Many  of  our  farriers  boaff  ot  a  fecret  which  infalli¬ 
bly  cures  all  protuberances  of  this  kind  ;  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  which  is  this :  Take  three  ounces  of  green  vi¬ 
triol  and  one  ounce  of  white  arfenic ;  beat  them  to  a 
coarfe  powder,  and  put  them  into  a  crucible  j  place 
the  crucible  in  the  midll  of  a  charcoal  fire,  ftirring  the 
lubffance,  but  carefully  avoiding  the  poifonous  fleams’: 
■when  the  whole  grows  reddilli,  take  the  crucible  out 
of  the  fire,  and  when  cool,  break  it  and  take  out  the 
matter  at  the  bottom  •,  beat  this  to  powder  in  a  mortar, 
and  add  to  four  ounces  of  this  powder  five  ounces  ot 
album  rhojis  ;  make  the  whole  into  an  ointment,  and  let 
it  lie  applied  cold  to  warts  j  rubbing  them  with  it  every 
day.  They  will  by  this  means  fall  oft'  gently  and  eafi- 
Iv,  without  leaving  any  fuellings.  It  is  bell  to  keep 
the  horfe  quiet,  and  without  working,  during  the  cure. 
What  fores  remain  on  the  parts  from  which  the  fwell- 
ings  fall  off,  may  be  cured  with  the  common  application 
called  Count  efts  ointment. 

AMBUSCADE,  or  Ambush,  in  the  Military  Art, 
properly  denotes  a  place  where  foldiers  may  lie  con¬ 
cealed  till  they  find  an  opportunity  to  furprife  the  ene¬ 
my. 

In  the  language  of  Scripture,  thefe  terms  are  not 
always  taken  in  their  proper  fignification,  for  laying 
smibuffics  for  any  one,  attacking  him  in  lecrct,  laying 


fnares  for  him.  They  fometimes  fignify  no  more  than  Ambhfcade 
attacking  a  man  who  has  no  diflrull  of  fuch  a  thing  •,  || 

attacking  one  behind,  concealing  one’s  felt  in  fome  Arm-lm. 
particular  place  in  order  to  furprife  any  oue.  Sec  the 
book  of  Judges,  ch.  ix.  25,  32,  34,  35.  Abimelech, 
who  lay  lurking  with  his  people  in  the  heights  of  Si- 
chem,  fo,  however,  as  to  rob  and  treat  thofe  who 
paffed  that  wray  very  ill,  came  and  attacked  the  city 
of  Sichem  with  his  troops  divided  into  three  bodies  : 

TetcniHt  inji  diets  just  a  Sichimam  in  qvatuor  locis.  Li 
teraliy,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  “  They  prepared 
ambulcades  againfl  Sichem  in  four  heads  or  compa¬ 
nies.”  And  a  little  farther,  ~  verfe  43.  “Abimelech, 
being  informed  that  the  Sichemites  had  marched, 
took  his  army  and  divided  it  into  three  bodies,  and 
laid  wait  for  them  in  the  field.”  It  feems  certain,  that 
in  thefe  paftages  ambufhes,  properly  fo  called,  were  not 
the  things  in  queftion.  In  the  firft  book  of  Samuel 
Saul  complains  that  David  laid  ambufeades  for  him  : 

Infidiator  yfque  liodie permanens.  Now  nothing  could 
be  worfe  grounded  than  this  accufation,  if  we  under- 
ftand  the  word  i/Jidiari in  its  proper  fignification  ;  but 
he  might  fay,  though  unjullly,  that  David  was  his 
fecret  enemy.  And  in  the  Chronicles  it  is  laid,  that 
God  turned  the  ambufhes  laid  by  the  enemies  of  Ifrael 
upon  themfelves  ;  that  is  to  fay,  their  endeavours,  their 
malice,  their  arms,  he  turned  againil  themfelves ;  for 
the  enemies  there  mentioned  came  not  in  private  or 
by  ftratagem  ■,  they  marched  openly  in  arms  againfl  If¬ 
rael. 

AMBY,  a  town  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Limburg,  fituated  oppofite  to  Maeflricht, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Maefe,  in  E.  Long.  5.  45. 

N.  Lat.  50.  57. 

AMEDIANS,  in  Church  Hi/lory,  a  congregation 
of  religious  in  Italy,  fo  called  from  their  profelfing 
themfelves  amantes  Deum,  “  lovers  of  God  $”  or  rather 
amati  Deo,  “  beloved  of  God.”  They  wore  a  gray- 
habit  and  wooden  fltoes,  had  no  breeches,  and  girt 
themfelves  with  a  cord.  They  had  28  convents  ;  and 
were  united  by  Pope  Pius  V  .  partly  with  the  Ciflercian 
order,  and  partly  with  that  of  the  Soccolanti,  or  wood¬ 
en  flioe  wearers. 

AMELIA,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Italy,  iu  the  Rate 
of  the  church,  fcated  on  a  mountain,  in  the  duchy  of 
Spolctto.  E.  Long.  13.  20.  N.  Lat.  42.  33. 

Amelia,  a  county  in  Virginia,-  fituated  between  the 
Blue-ridge  and  the  tide  waters,  having  Cumberland 
county  on  the  north,  Prince  George  county  on  the  eafl, 
and  Lunenburg  county  on  the  fouth  and  weft.  Amelia, 
including  Nottaway,  a  new  county,  contains  18,097 
inhabitants,  of  whom  11,037  are  Aaves* 

Amelia  IJle,  on  the  coail  of  Eall  Florida,  lies  about 
feven  leagues  north  of  St  Auguftine,  and  very  near  Tal¬ 
bot  ifland  on  the  fouth,  at  the  mouth  of  St  John’s  river. 

It  is  13  miles  long  and  two  broad,  is  very  fertile,  and 
lias  an  excellent  harbour.  Its  north  end  lies  oppofite 
Cumberland  ifland,  between  which  and  Amelia  ille  is 
the  entry  into  St  Mary’s  river,  in  N.  Lat.  30.  52.  W. 

Long.  67.  23. 

A.MELLUS,  Starwort.  See  Botany  Index. 

AMELOT  DE  la  Houssai,  Nicholas,  born  at  Or¬ 
leans  in  1634,  was  much  eftccmcd  at  the  court  of  France, 

and 
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Amelot, 

Amelotte 


and  appointed  fecretary  ot'  an  embafly  which  that  court 
lent  to  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  as  appears  by  the 
title  of  his  Tranllation  of  Father  Paul’s  Hiflory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  5  but  he  afterwards  publiflied  writings 
which  gave  fuch  offence,  that  he  was  imprifoned  in  the 
Baftile.  The  firft  works  he  printed  were  the  Hilfory 
of  the  Government  of  Venice,  and  that  of  the  Ufcoks, 
a  people  of  Croatia.  In  1683  he  publillied  his  tranfla- 
tions  into  French  of  Machiavel’s  Prince,  and  Father 
Paul’s  Hiflory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Political 
Diicourfes  of  his  own  upon  Tacitus.  Thefe  perform¬ 
ances  were  well  received  by  the  public.  He  did  not 
prefix  his  own  name  to  the  two  laft  mentioned  works, 
but  concealed  himfelf  under  that  of  La  Mothe  Joffeval. 
His  tranllation  of  Father  Paul  was  attacked  by  the 
partifans  of  the  pope’s  unbounded  power  and  autho¬ 
rity.  In  France,  however,  it  met  with  great  fuccel's  •, 
all  the  advocates  for  the  liberty  of  the  Gallican  church 
promoting  the  fuccefs  of  it  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power, 
though  at  the  fame  time  there  were  three  memorials 
prefented  to  have  it  fuppreffed.  When  the  fecond  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  tranllation  was  publiflied,  it  was  violently 
attacked  by  the  Abbe  St  Real,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Mr  Bayle,  dated  October  17.  1685.  Amelot  defend¬ 
ed  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  the  fame  gentleman.  In  1684, 
he  printed,  at  Paris,  a  French  Tranllation  of  Baltafar 
Gracian’s  Oracula  Manual ,  with  the  title  of  V  Homme  de 
Cour.  In  1686,  he  printed  La  Morale  de  Tacite  de  la 
Flatterie  ;  in  which  work  he  collected  fevcral  particular 
facts  and  maxims,  which  reprefent  in  a  llrong  light  the 
artifices  of  court  flatterers,  and  the  mifehievous  effedt 
ot  their  poiionous  diicourfes.  Frederick  Leonard,  a 
bookleller  at  Paris,  having  propofed  in  the  year  1692, 
to  print  a  collection  of  all  the  treaties  of  peace  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  all  the  other  princes  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  fince  the  reign  of  Charles  \  II.  to  the  year  1690, 
Amelot  publiflied  a  fmall  volume  in  duodecimo,  con¬ 
taining  a  preliminary  difeourfe  upon  thefe  treaties  j  where¬ 
in  he  endeavours  to  fliow,  that  nioft  princes,  when  they 
enter  into  a  treaty,  think  more  how  to  evade  than  how 
to  perform  the  terms  they  fiubferibe  to.  He  publiflied 
alfo  an  edition  of  Cardinal  d’Oflat’s  letters  in  1697,  with 
fever al  obfervations  of  his  own  ;  which,  as  he  tells  us 

his  advertifement,  may  ferve  as  a  fupplement  to  the 
hiflory  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  kings 
ot  France.  He  wrote  feveral  other  works  ;  and  died 
at  Paris  in  1706,  at  the  age  of  73.  Amelot  was  atone 
time  confined  in  the  Baftile,  probably  on  account  of  his 
political  writings. 

AMELOTTE,  Denis,  a  celebrated  French  writer, 
was  born  at  Saintonge  in  1606.  He  maintained  a  clofe 
correlpondence  with  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  priefts  founded  by  Philip  of  Neri.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  Charles  of  Gendron,  fecond  fuperior 
ol  this  congregation,  and  publiflied  it  at  Paris  in  1643. 
!n  this  work  he  laid  fomething  of  the  famous  abbot 
ot  St  Cyran,  which  greatly  difpleafed  the  gentlemen  of 
^ort  Royal,  who,  out  of  revenge,  publiflied  a  libel  a- 
h!m, entitled  Idee  generate  de  I'efprit  et  de  livre 
He  was  fo  much  provoked  by  this  fa- 
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f  dld  a11  111  his  Power  t0  injure  them.  They 
had  fimfhed  a  tranllation  of  the  New  Teftament,  and 

fliev  emrUS  t0  !laVe  U  I,ublii)led  :  for  "inch  purpofe 
avoured  to  procure  an  approbation  from  the 


doctors  of  thfe  Sorbonne,  and  a  privilege  from  the  king,  Amelotte 
But  Amelotte,  by  his  influence  with  the  chancellor,  ||°  * 
prevented  them  from  fucceeding.  In  this  he  had  alfo  Amentum. 

a  view  to  his  own  intereft  ;  for  he  was  about  to  publifli 1 - v— 

a  tranllation  of  his  own.  Anielotte’s  tranflatiou  with 
annotations,  in  four  volumes  odlavo,  was  printed  in  the 
years  1666,  1667,  and  1668.  It  was  not  very  accurate, 
according  to  F.  Simon,  who  tells  us  that  it  contains 
fonie  very  grofs  blunders.  Amelotte  wrote  alfo  an 
Abridgement  of  Divinity,  a  Catechifm  for  the  Jubilee, 
and  a  kind  of  Chriftian  Manual  for  every  day.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  entered  into  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Oratory  in  1650  \  and  continued  amongft 
them  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1678. 

AMEN,  Son  fignifies  true,  faithful,  certain.  It  is 
made  ufe  ol  likewile  to  affirm  any  thing,  and  was  a 
fort  of  affirmation  uled  often  by  our  Saviour :  a^ijp. 

Apiv,  y‘\u  vy.iv,  i.  e.  Verily,  verity,  I  fay  unto  you,  Laft- 
ly,  It  is  underftood  as  expreffing  a  with  \  as  Amen,  So 
be  it  (Numb.  v.  22.),  or  an  affirmation,  Amen,  yes  I  be¬ 
lieve  it,  1  Cor.  xiv.  16.  The  Hebrews  end  the  five 
books  of  Pfialms,  according  to  their  way  of  dillribut- 
ing  them,  with  the  words  Amen,  Amen ;  which  the 
Septuagint  have  tranllatcd  ytvotro,  yivmro  j  and  the  La¬ 
tins,  Hat,  fiat.  The  Greek  and  Latin  churches  have 
preierved  this  word  in  their  prayers,  as  well  as  alleluiah 
and  liofannah ;  becaule  they  obferved  more  energy  in 
them  than  in  any  terms  which  they  could  ufe  in  their 
own  languages.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  public  pray¬ 
ers,  the  people  anfwered  with  a  loud  voice,  Amen  ; 
and  St  Jerome  fays,  that  at  Rome,  when  the  people  an- 
iwered  Amen,  the  found  of  their  voices  was  like  a  clap 
of  thunder:  In  fiimilitudine  cadi  fit's  tonitrui  Amen  re- 
boat.  J  he  Jews  aflert,  that  the  gates  of  heaven  are 
opened  to  him  who  anfwers  Amen  with  all  his  might. 

AMEND,  or  Amende,  in  the  French  Cufioms,  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  punifliment  impofed  by  a  judge  for  any  crime, 
falle  prol'ecution,  or  groundlefs  appeal. 

Amende  Honorable ,  a  ipecies  of  punifliment  for¬ 
merly  inflnfted  in  France  upon  traitors,  parricides,  or  fa- 
crilcgious  perlons,  in  the  following  manner  :  The  of¬ 
fender  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  hangman, 
his  fliirt  is  ftripped  oil',  a  rope  put  about  his  neck,  and 
a  taper  in  his  hand  j  then  he  is  led  into  court,  where 
he  mull  beg  pardon  of  God,  the  king,  the  court,  and 
his  country.  Sometimes  the  punifliment  ends  here  j  but 
lometimes  it  is  only  a  prelude  to  death,  or  banilhmcnt 
to  the  galleys. 

Amende  Honorable  is  a  term  alfo  uf<  d  for  making 
recantation  in  open  court,  or  in  prefence  of  the  perfon 
injured. 

AMENDMEN  I,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  fome 
alteration  or  change  made  in  a  thing  for  the  better. 

Amendment,  in  Law,  the  correction  of  an  error  com¬ 
mitted  in  a  procefs,  which  may  be  amended  after  judg¬ 
ment,  unlefs  the  error  lies  in  giving  judgment  5  for  in 
that  cafe  it  is  not  amendable,  but  the  jiarty  mull  bring 
a  writ  ot  error.  A  bill  may  be  amended  on  the  file 
at  any  time  before  the  plea  is  pleaded  j  but  not  after¬ 
wards,  without  motion  and  leave  of  the  court. 

Amendment  of  a  Bill,  in  parliament,  is  fome  alte¬ 
ration  made  in  the  firft  draught  of  it. 

AMENTUM,  in  Botany,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
calyx,  confifting  of  valves,  and  hanging  down  indif¬ 
ferent 
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Amentum,  ferent  directions  from  the  caulis.  Commou  oats  atford 
Vmerade.  a  good  example  of  the  amentum. 

V  '  Amentum,  in  Roman  Antiquity ,  a  thong  tied  about 

the  middle  of  a  javelin  or  dart,  and  fattened  to  the  fore¬ 
finger,  in  order  to  recover  the  weapon  as  foon  as  it 
was  diicharged.  The  ancients  made  great  ufe  of  the 
amentum,  thinking  it  helped  to  enforce  the  blow.  It 
alfo  denotes  a  latchet  that  bound  their  fandals. 

AMERAJ)EV  a  kind  of  officers  among  the  Sara. 


cens,  anfwering  to  the  governors  of  provinces  anion®  Amerade, 
the  Europeans.  The  name  is  originally  the  fame  with  An,erce* 
thatofEmir.  ment- 

AMERCEMENT,  or  Amerciament,  in  Lau.\  a  * 
pecuniary  punifhment  impofed  on  offenders  at  the  mercy 
of  the  court.  It  differs  from  a  fine  in  being  impofed 
arbitrarily,  in  proportion  to  the  fault ;  whereas  a  fine 
is  a  certain  punifhment  fettled  exprefsly  by  fome  fta- 
tute. 
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